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TO  THE 

RIGHT    HONOURABLE   LORD   JOHN   HERVEY, 

LOED   KBPBft   OF    BIl    MAJBTT't   PMVY    IIUL. 


Mt  Lou>, 

Tn  public  'will  natorally  expect,  that  in  chooring  a  patron  for  the  Lxfb  op  Cicno  I  should  address  myself  to 
some  person  of  illnstrious  rank,  distingnished  bj  liis  parts  and  eloquence,  and  bearing  a  principal  sfaase  in  the 
gnat  afiin  of  the  nation ;  who,  according  to  the  usual  style  of  dedications,  might  be  the  proper  subject  of  a 
rompariaon  vdth  the  hero  of  my  piece.  Your  lordship's  name  will  confirm  that  expectation,  and  your  character 
voold  justify  me  in  running  some  length  into  the  parallel ;  but  my  experience  of  your  good  sense  forbids  me 
the  attempt.  For  your  lordship  knows  what  a  disadvantage  it  would  be  to  any  character  to  be  placed  in  the 
mvae  light  with  that  of  Cicero ;  that  all  such  comparisons  must  be  invidious  and  adulatory ;  and  that  the  following 
latuxtj  will  suggest  a  reason  in  every  page,  why  no  man  now  living  can  justly  be  compared  with  him. 

I  do  not  impute  thia  to  any  superiority  of  parts  or  genius  peculiar  to  the  ancients ;  for  human  nature  has 
ever  been  the  same  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  owes  the  difference  of  its  improvements  to  a  difference  only  of 
culture,  and  of  the  rewards  proposed  to  its  industry :  where  these  are  the  moat  amply  provided,  there  we  shall 
alvajB  find  the  most  numerous  and  shining  examples  of  human  perfection.  In  old  Rome,  the  public  honours 
vere  laid  open  to  the  virtue  of  every  citizen  ;  which,  by  raising  them  in  thdr  turns  to  the  command  of  that 
oiiglitj  cmpiie,  produced  a  race  of  nobles  superior  even  to  kings.  This  was  a  prospect  that  filled  the  soul  of 
the  amUtioua,  and  roused  every  &culty  of  mind  and  body  to  exert  its  utmost  force  :  whereas  in  modem 
■tates,  men^s  views  being  usually  confined  to  narrow  bounds  beyond  which  they  cannot  pass,  and  a  partial 
cnltore  of  their  talents  being  sufficient  to  procure  everything  that  their  ambition  can  aspire  to,  a  great  genius 
Itts  seldom  either  room  or  invitation  to  stretch  itself  to  its  full  size. 

Yog  see,  my  lord,  how  much  I  trust  to  your  good-nature,  as  well  as  good  sense,  when  in  an  epistle  dedicatory, 
the  proper  place  of  panegyric,  I  am  depredating  your  abilities  instead  of  extolling  them ;  but  I  remember  that 
it  is  a  history  which  I  am  offering  to  your  lordship,  and  it  would  ill  become  me,  in  the  front  of  such  a  work,  to 
expose  my  veracity  to  any  hazard :  and  my  head,  indeed,  is  now  so  full  of  antiquity  that  I  could  wish  to  see 
die  dedicatory  style  reduced  to  that  classical  simplicity  with  which  the  ancient  writers  used  to  present  their 
l^ks  to  their  friends  or  patrons,  at  whose  desire  they  were  written,  or  by  whose  authority  they  were  published : 
fer  this  was  the  first  use  and  the  sole  purpose  of  a  dedication ;  and  as  this  also  is  the  real  ground  of  my  present 
address  to  your  lordship,  so  it  will  be  the  best  argument  of  my  epistle,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the  character 
of  sn  historian,  to  acquaint  the  public  with  a  plain  fact,  that  it  was  your  lordship  who  first  advised  me  to 
ondcrtake  the  Lifb  or  Cxcbro  ;  and,  when  from  a  difiSdenoe  of  my  strength  and  a  nearer  view  of  the  task,  I 
Wgan  to  think  myself  unequal  to  the  weight  of  it,  your  lordship  still  uiged  and  exhorted  me  to  persist,  till  I 
bad  moulded  it  into  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears. 

Thus  far  yoor  lordship  was  earned  by  that  love  for  Cicero,  which,  as  one  of  the  best  critics  of  antiquity 
•mires  us,  is  the  undoubted  proof  of  a  true  taste.  I  wish  only  that  the  favour  which  you  have  since  shown 
to  my  English  Cicero,  may  not  detract] from  that  pxaise  which  is  due  to  your  love  of  the  Roman:  but, 
whatever  censure  it  may  draw  upon  your  lordship,  I  cannot  prevail  with  myself  to  conceal,  what  does  so  much 
boaoor  to  my  work,  that,  before  it  went  to  the  press,  your  lordship  not  only  saw  and  approved,  but,  as  the 
ucemt  mark  of  your  approbation,  corrected  it.    It  adds  no  small  credit  to  the  history  of  Polybius  that  he 
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professes  to  have  been  assisted  in  it  by  Scipio  and  LbbUus  ;  and  even  Terence's  style  yns  made  the  purer  for  its 
being  retouched  by  the  same  great  bands.  You  must  pardon  me,  therefore,  my  lord,  if^  after  the  example  of 
those  excellent  authors,  I  cannot  forbear  boasting,  that  some  parts  of  my  present  work  have  been  brightened  by 
the  strokes  of  your  lordship's  pencil. 

It  was  the  custom  of  those  Roman  nobles  to  spend  their  leisure,  not  in  vicious  pleasures  or  trifling  diversions, 
contrived,  as  we  truly  call  it,  io  kiU  the  time,  but  in  conversing  with  the  celebrated  wits  and  scholars  of  the 
age ;  in  encouraging  other  people's  learning,  and  improving  their  own :  and  here  your  lordship  imitates  them 
with  success,  and  for  love  of  letters  and  politeness  may  be  compared  with  the  noblest  of  them.  For  your 
house,  like  theirs,  is  open  to  men  of  parts  and  merit ;  where  I  have  admired  your  lordship's  agreeable  manner 
of  treating  them  all  in  their  own  way,  by  introducing  questions  of  literature,  and  varying  them  so  artfully,  as  to 
give  every  one  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  bearing  a  part,  but  of  leading  the  conversation  in  his  turn.  In 
these  liberal  exercises  you  drop  the  cares  of  the  statesman,  relieve  your  &tigue8  in  the  senate,  and  strengthen 
your  mind  while  you  relax  it. 

Encomiums  of  this  kind,  upon  persons  of  your  lordship's  quality,  commonly  pass  for  words  of  course,  or  a 
fashionable  language  to  the  great,  and  make  little  impressioD  on  men  of  sense,  who  know  learning,  not  to  be 
the  fruit  of  wit  or  parts,  for  there  your  lordship's  title  would  be  unquestionable,  but  an  acquisition  of  much 
labour  and  study,  which  the  nobles  of  our  days  are  apt  to  look  upon  as  inconsistent  with  the  ease  and  splendour 
of  an  elevated  fortune,  and  generally  leave  to  men  of  professions  and  inferior  life.  But  your  lordship  has  a 
different  way  of  thinking,  and  by  your  education  in  a  public  school  and  university,  has  learned  from  your 
earliest  youth,  that  no  fortune  can  exempt  a  man  from  pains,  who  desires  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  vulgar ; 
and  that  it  is  a  folly,  in  any  condition  of  life,  to  aspire  to  a  superior  character,  without  a  superior  virtue  and 
industry  to  support  it.  What  time,  therefore,  others  bestow  upon  their  sports,  or  pleasures,  or  the  lazy  indo- 
lence of  a  luxurious  life,  your  lordship  applies  to  the  improvement  of  your  knowledge ;  and  in  those  early 
hours,  when  all  around  you  are  hushed  in  sleep,  seize  the  opportunity  of  that  quiet,  as  the  most  favourable 
season  of  study,  and  frequently  spend  a  useful  day  before  others  begin  to  enjoy  it. 

I  am  saying  no  more,  my  lord,  than  what  I  know,  from  my  constant  admission  to  your  lordship  in  my 
morning  visits,  before  good  manners  would  permit  me  to  attempt  a  visit  anywhere  else ;  where  I  have'  found 
yon  commonly  engaged  with  the  classical  writers  of  Greece  or  Rome,  and  conversing  with  those  very  dead 
with  whom  Scipio  and  Laellus  used  to  converse  so  &miliarly  when  living.  Nor  does  your  lordship  assume  this 
part  for  ostentation  or  amusement  only,  but  for  the  real  benefit  both  of  yourself  and  others ;  for  I  have  seen 
the  solid  effects  of  your  reading,  in  your  judicious  reflections  on  the  policy  of  those  ancient  governments,  and 
have  felt  your  weight  even  in  controversy  on  some  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  their  history. 

There  is  another  circumstanoe  peculiar  to  your  lordship  which  makes  this  task  of  study  the  easier  to  you, 
by  giving  yon,  not  only  the  greater  health,  but  the  greater  leisure  to  pursue  it ;  I  mean  that  singular  temper- 
ance in  diet,  in  which  your  lordship  perseveres  with  a  constancy  superior  to  every  temptation  that  can  excite 
an  appetite  to  rebel ;  and  shows  a  firmness  of  mind  that  subjects  every  gratification  of  sense  to  the  rule  of  right 
reason.  Thus,  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  noblemaUf  you  lead  the  life  of  a  philosopher ;  and,  while 
you  shine  a  principal  ornament  of  the  court,  you  practise  the  discipline  of  the  coU^. 

In  old  Rome  thore  were  no  hereditary  honours ;  but  when  the  virtue  of  a  &mily  was  extinct,  its  honour 
was  extinguished  too ;  so  that  no  man,  how  nobly  soever  bom,  could  arrive  at  any  dignity,  who  did  not  win  it 
by  his  personal  merit :  and  here,  again,  your  lordship  ^seems  to  have  emulated  that  ancient  spirit ;  for,  though 
bora  to  the  first  honours  of  your  country,  yet  disclaiming,  as  it  were,  your  birthright,  and  putting  yourself  upon 
the  foot  of  a  Roman,  you  were  not  content  with  inheriting,  but  resolved  to  import  new  dignities  into  your 
fiunily ;  and,  after  the  example  of  your  noble  fiither,  to  open  your  own  way  into  the  supreme  council  of  the 
kingdom.  In  this  august  assembly  your  lordship  displays  those  shining  talents  by  which  you  acquired  a  seat 
in  it,  in  the  defence  of  our  excellent  establishment ;  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  the  people,  yet  asserting  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown ;  measuring  them  both  by  the  equal  balance  of  the  laws,  which,  by  the  provident  care 
of  onr  ancestors,  and  the  happy  settlement  at  the  Revolution,  have  so  fixed  their  just  limits,  and  moderated  the 
extent  of  their  influence,  that  they  mutually  defend  and  preserve,  but  can  never  destroy  each  other  without  a 
genersl  ruin. 

In  a  nation  like  ours,  which,  from  the  natural  efiect  of  freedom,  is  divided  into  opposite  parties,  though 
particular  attachments  to  certain  principles,  or  friendships  with  certain  men,  will  sometimes  draw  the  best 
citizens  into  measures  of  a  subordinate  kind  which  they  cannot  wholly  approve ;  yet,  whatever  envy  your 
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lordihip  may  incur  on  that  aiccoont,  yon  will  be  found,  on  all  occaiions  of  trial,  a  true  friend  to  our  constitntion 
both  in  church  and  state ;  which  I  have  heard  you  demonstrate  with  great  force  to  he  the  bulwark  of  our 
eommon  peace  and  prosperity.  From  this  fundamental  point  no  engagements  will  ever  move  or  interest  draw 
you :  and  though  men  inflamed  by  opposition  are  I4>t  to  charge  each  other  with  designs  which  were  never 
dreamt  of  perhaps  by  either  side,  yet  if  there  be  any  who  know  so  little  of  you  as  to  distrust  your  principles, 
they  may  depend  at  least  on  your  judgment,  that  it  can  never  suffer  a  person  of  your  lordship*s  rank,  bom  to 
•o  hige  a  share  of  the  property  as  well  as  the  honours  of  the  nation,  to  think  any  private  interest  an  equivalent 
lor  conaentiiq;  to  the  ruin  of  the  public. 

I  mention  this,  my  lord,  as  an  additional  reason  for  presenting  you  with  the  Ltrs  or  Ciccno ;  for,  were  I 
not  penuaded  of  your  lordship's  sincere  love  of  liberty,  and  zeal  for  the  happiness  of  your  fellow-citizens,  it 
would  be  a  reiHxwch  to  you,  to  put  into  your  hands  the  life  of  a  man  who,  in  all  the  variety  of  his  adminble 
talents,  does  not  shine  so  glorious  in  any  as  in  his  constant  attachment  to  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  and 
the  noble  struggle  that  he  sustained,  at  the  expense  even  of  his  life,  to  avert  the  impending  tyranny  that  finally 
oppressed  it. 

But  I  oogfat  to  ask  your  lordship*s  pardon  for  dwelling  so  long  upon  a  character  which  Is  known  to  the  whole 
kingdom  as  well  as  to  myself;  not  only  by  the  high  office  which  yon  fill,  and  the  eminent  dignity  that  you 
bear  in  it,  but  by  the  sprightly  compositions  of  various  kinds  with  which  your  lordship  has  often  entertained  it. 
It  would  be  a  presumption  to  think  of  adding  any  honour  to  your  lordship  by  my  pen,  after  you  have  acquired 
so  much  by  your  own.  The  chief  design  of  my  epistle  is,  to  give  this  public  testimony  of  my  thanks  for  the 
signal  marks  of  firiendship  with  which  your  lordship  has  long  honoured  me ;  and  to  interest  your  name,  as  &r 
aa  1  can,  in  the  iate  and  success  of  my  work,  by  letting  the  world  know  what  a  share  you  had  in  the  production 
of  it ;  tint  it  owed  its  being  to  your  encouragement ;  correctness  to  your  pencil ;  and,  what  many  will  think 
the  most  substantial  benefit,  its  laige  subecription  to  your  authority.  For,  though  in  this  way  of  publishing  it, 
I  have  bad  the  pleasure  to  find  myself  supported  by  a  noble  list  of  generous  friends,  who,  without  being  solicited, 
or  even  asked  by  me,  have  promoted  my  subscription  with  an  uncommon  zeal,  yet  your  lordship  has  distin- 
gnjahed  yourself  the  most  eminently  of  them  in  contributing,  not  only  to  the  number  but  the  splendour  of  the 
names  that  adorn  it. 

Next  to  that  little  reputation  with  which  the  public  has  been  pleased  to  &vonr  me,  the  benefit  of  this 
sobscription  is  the  chief  fruit  that  I  have  ever  reaped  from  my  studies.  I  am  indebted  for  the  first  to  Cicero, 
for  the  second  to  your  lordship ;  it  was  Cicero  who  instructed  me  to  write ;  your  lordship  who  rewards  me  for 
writing :  the  same  motive,  therefore,  which  induced  me  to  attempt  the  history  of  the  one,  engages  me  to  dedicate 
it  to  the  other ;  that  I  may  express  my  gratitude  to  you  both  in  the  most  effectual  manner  that  I  am  able, 
by  eefebntii^  the  memory  of  the  dead  and  acknowledging  the  generosity  of  my  living  bene&ctor. 
'  I  have  received  givftt  civilities  on  several  occasions  from  many  noble  persons,  of  which  I  shall  ever  retain  a 
Bost  gratefbl  sense ;  hot  your  lordship's  accumulated  &vours  have  long  ago  risen  up  to  the  character  of 
etUgsdoDa,  and  made  it  my  perpetual  duty,  as  it  had  always  been  my  ambition,  to  profess  myself;  with  the 
peatot  tmth  and  rcMpectp 

My  lord,  your  lordship's  most  obliged  and  devoted  servant, 
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Theez  18  no  part  of  hiBtoiy  which  seems  capable  of  yielding  either  more  instruction  <tr 
entertainment,  than  that  which  offers  to  us  tAtf  tde^  Xitet  of  great  and  virtuous  men  who  have 
made  an  eminent  figure  on  the  public  stage  of  the  world.  In  these  we  see  at  one  view  what 
the  annals  of -a  whole  age  can  afford  that  is  worthy  of  notice ;  and  in  the  wide  field  of  universal 
history,  skipping  as  it  were  over  the  barren  phuies,  gather  all  its  flowers,  and  possess  ourselves 
at  once  of  everything  that  is  good  in  it. 

But  there  is  one  great  fault  which  is  commonly  observed  in  the  writers  oi  particular  littt^ 
that  they  are  apt  to  be  partial  and  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  subject,  and  to  give  us  a 
panegyric,  instead  of  a  history.  They  work  up  their  characters  as  painters  do  their  portraits ; 
taking  the  praise  of  their  art  to  consist,  not  in  copying,  but  in  adorning  nature  ;  not  in  drawing 
a  just  resemblance,  but  giving  a  fine  picture  ;  or  exalting  the  man  into  the  hero :  and  this 
indeed  seems  to  flow  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  where  the  very  inclination  to  write  is 
generally  grounded  on  prepossession,  and  an  affection  already  contracted  for  the  person  whose 
history  we  are  attempting ;  and  when  we  sit  down  to  it  with  the  disposition  of  a  fnend,  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  cast  a  shade  over  his  failings,  to  give  the  strongest  colouring  to  his  virtues ; 
and,  oat  of  a  good  character,  to  endeavour  to  draw  a  perfect  one. 

I  am  sensible  that  this  is  the  common  prejudice  of  biojraphen,  and  have  endeavoured  there- 
fore to  divest  myself  of  it  as  far  as  I  was  able  \  yet  dare  not  take  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  I 
have  kept  myself  wholly  clear  from  it ;  but  shall  leave  the  decision  of  that  point  to  the  judg^ 
meat  of  the  reader :  for  I  must  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  own,  that  when  I  formed  the  plan  of  thb 
work,  I  was  previously  possessed  with  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Cicero  ;  which,  after  the 
strictest  scrutiny,  has  been  greatly  confirmed  and  heightened  in  me ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
shining  character,  such  as  Cicero's  I  am  persuaded  will  appear  to  be,  it  is  certainly  more 
pardonable  to  exceed  rather  in  our  praises  of  it,  out  of  a  zeal  for  illustrious  merit,  than  to  be 
reserved  in  doing  justice  to  it,  through  a  fear  of  being  thought  partial.  But,  that  I  might 
guard  myself  equally  from  both  the  extremes,  I  have  taken  care  always  to  leave  the  facts  to 
vpeak  for  themselves,  and  to  affirm  nothing  of  any  moment  without  an  authentic  testimony  to 
support  it ;  which  yet,  if  consulted  in  the  original  at  its  full  length,  will  commonly  add  more 
K^t  and  strength  to  what  is  advanced,  than  the  fragments  quoted  in  the  text  and  the 
brevity  of  notes  would  admit. 

But  whatever  prejudices  may  be  suspected  to  adhere  to  the  writer,  it  is  certain  that  in  a 
work  of  this  nature  he  will  have  many  more  to  combat  in  the  reader.  The  scene  of  it  is  laid 
in  a  place  and  age  which  are  familiar  to  us  from  our  childhood  :  we  learn  the  names  of  all  the 
chief  actors  at  school,  and  choose  our  several  favourites  according  to  our  tempers  or  fancies  ; 
snd  when  we  are  least  able  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  them,  form  distinct  characters  of  each, 
which  we  frequently  retain  through  life.  Thus  Marius,  Sylla,  Cicsar,  Pompey,  Cato,  Cicero, 
Brutus,  Antony,  have  all  their  several  advocates^  zealous  for  their  fame,  and  ready  even  to 
qmrrel  for  the  superiority  of  their  virtues.  But  among  the  celebrated  names  of  antiquity, 
those  of  the  great  conquerors  and  generals  attract  our  admiration  always  the  most,  and 
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imprint  a  notion  of  magnanimity,  and  power,  and  capacity  for  dominion,  superior  to  that 
of  other  mortals  :  we  look  upon  such  as  destined  by  Heaven  for  empire,  and  bom  to  trample 
upon  their  fellow-creatnres ;  without  reflecting  on  the  numerous  evils  which  are  necessary  to  ' 
the  acquisition  of  a  glory  that  is  built  upon  the  subversion  of  nations,  and  the  destruction  ' 
of  the  human  species.    Yet  these  are  the  only  persons  who  are  thought  to  shine  in  history,  I 
or  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  reader :  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  their  victories,  and  | 
the  pomp  of  their  triumphs,  we  consider  them  as  the  pride  and  ornament  of  the  Roman 
name ;  while  the  pacific  and  civU  character,  though  of  all  others  the  most  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, whose  sole  ambition  is,  to  support  the  laws,  the  rights  and  liberty  of  his  citizens,  is 
looked  upon  as  humble  and  contemptible  on  the  comparison,  for  being  forced  to  truckle  to  ' 
the  power  of  these  oppressors  of  their  country. 

In  the  following  history  therefore,  if  I  have  happened  to  affirm  anything  that  contradicts 
the  common  opinion  and  shocks  the  prejudices  of  the  reader,  I  must  desire  him  to  attend  | 
diligently  to  the  authorities  on  which  it  is  grounded ;  and  if  these  do  not  give  satisfaction,  to  i 
suspend  his  judgment  still  to  the  end  of  the  work,  in  the  progress  of  which  many  facts  will 
be  cleared  up  that  may  appear  at  first  perhaps  uncertain  and  precarious :  and  in  everything 
especially  that  relates  to  Cicero,  I  would  recommend  to  him  to  contemplate  the  whole 
character,  before  he  thinks  himself  qualified  to  judge  of  its  separate  parts,  on  which  the 
whole  will  always  be  found  the  surest  comment. 

Quintilian  has  given  us  an  excellent  rule  in  the  very  case,— that  we  should  be  modett  and 
circunupea  in  patting  a  judgment  on  men  to  iUuttriout,  lett,  at  it  kappent  to  the  generality  ofcenturert, 
we  be  found  <a  kut  to  condemn  what  we  do  not  underttand^.  There  is  another  reflection  likewise 
very  obvious,  which  yet  seldom  has  its  due  weight,  that  a  writer  on  any  part  of  history  which 
he  has  made  his  particular  study,  may  be  presumed  to  be  better  acquainted  with  it  than  the 
generality  of  his  readers  ;  and  when  he  asserts  a  fact  that  does  not  seem  to  be  well  grounded, 
it  may  fairly  be  imputed,  till  a  good  reason  appears  to  the  contrary,  to  a  more  extensive 
view  of  his  subject ;  which,  by  making  it  clear  to  himself,  is  apt  to  persuade  him,  that  it  is 
equally  clear  to  everybody  else,  and  that  a  fuller  explication  of  it  would  consequently  be 
unnecessary.  If  these  considerations,  which  are  certainly  reasonable,  have  but  their  proper 
influence,  I  flatter  mysolf  that  there  will  be  no  just  cause  to  accuse  me  of  any  culpable  bias 
in  my  accounts  of  things  or  persons,  or  of  any  other  favour  to  the  particular  character  of 
Cicero,  than  what  common  humanity  will  naturally  bestow  upon  every  character  that  is  found 
upon  the  whole  to  be  both  great  and  good. 

In  drawing  the  characters  of  a  number  of  persons  who  all  lived  in  the  same  city  at  the  same 
time,  trained  by  the  same  discipline,  and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits ;  as  there  must  be 
many  similar  strokes,  and  a  general  resemblance  in  them  all,  so  the  chief  difficulty  will  be  to 
prevent  them  from  running  into  too  great  an  uniformity.  This  I  have  endeavoured  te  do,  not 
by  forming  ideal  pictures,  or  such  as  would  please  or  surprise ;  but  by  attending  to  the 
particular  facts  which  history  has  delivered  of  the  men,  and  tracing  them  to  their  source,  or 
to  those  correspondent  affections  from  which  they  derived  their  birth ;  for  these  are  the 
distinguishing  features  of  the  several  persons,  which,  when  duly  represented,  and  placed  in 
their  proper  light,  will  not  fail  to  exhibit  that  precise  difference  in  which  the  peculiarity  of 
each  character  consists. 

As  to  the  nature  of  my  work,  though  the  title  of  it  carries  nothing  more  than  the  HiMtor^ 
of  dcerc^t  Life,  yet  it  might  properly  enough  be  called  the  Hittory  of  Cicero*t  Timet :  since 
from  his  first  advancement  to  the  public  magistracies,  Uiere  was  not  anything  of  moment 
transacted  in  the  state  in  which  he  did  not  bear  an  eminent  part :  so  that,  to  make  the 
whole  work  of  a  piece,  I  have  given  a  summary  account  of  the  Roman  afiairs  during  the 
time  even  of  his  minority ;  and  agreeably  to  what  I  promised  in  my  proposals,  have  carried 

*  Modeete  tamen  et  circomapecto  jndido  de  tantit     damaont,    que   non  intelligunt— Quintiliani  Inatit. 
ririg  pronundaadam  est,  ne,  quod  pleriaque  aocidit,     x.  1. 
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oa  a  series  of  history  through  a  period  of  abow  aixty  yean^  which,  for  the  importance  of  the 
events,  and  the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned  in  them,  is  hy  far  the  most  interesting  of 
any  in  the  annals  of  Rome. 

In  the  execution  of  this  design,  I  have  pursued  as  closely  as  I  could  that  very  plan 
which  Cicero  himself  had  sketched  out  for  the  model  of  a  complete  history.  WHere  he 
lays  it  down  as  a  fundamental  law,  <*  that  the  writer  should  not  dare  to  affirm  what  was 
&]se,  or  to  suppress  what  was  true  ;  nor  give  any  suspicion  either  of  favour  or  disaffection  : 
that  in  the  relation  of  facts  he  should  ohserve  the  order  of  time,  and  sometimes  add  the 
description  of  places  ;  should  first  explain  the  counsels,  then  the  acts,  and  lastly  the  events  of 
things :  that  in  the  counsels  he  should  interpose  his  own  judgment  on  the  merit  of  them ; 
in  the  acts  relate  not  only  what  was  done,  hut  how  it  was  done ;  in  the  events  show  what 
share  chance  or  rashness  or  prudence  had  in  them  ;  that  he  should  descrihe  likewise  the 
particalar  characters  of  all  the  great  persons  who  hare  any  considerable  part  in  the  story ; 
and  should  dress  up  the  whole  in  a  clear  and  equable  style,  without  affecting  any  ornament 
or  seeking  any  other  praise  but  of  perspicuity."  These  were  the  rules  that  Cicero  had 
drawn  up  for  himself  when  he  was  meditating  a  gmtrti  kidory  ofhU  ecwntry,  as  I  have  taken 
oocBflion  to  mention  more  at  large  in  its  proper  place. 

But  as  I  have  borrowed  my  plan,  so  I  have  drawn  my  materials  also,  from  Cicero ;  whose 
works  are  the  most  authentic  monuments  that  remain  to  us  of  all  the  great  transactions  of 
that  age ;  being  the  original  accounts  of  one,  who  himself  was  not  only  a  spectator,  but  a 
principal  actor  in  them.  There  is  not  a  single  part  of  his  writings  which  does  not  give  some 
light,  as  well  into  his  own  history  as  into  that  of  the  republic :  but  his  FamUiarLettenyBSid  above 
all,  thoee  to  Atticus,  may  justly  be  called  the  m^moirt  of  the  timet;  for  they  contain,  not  only  a 
distinct  account  of  every  memorable  event,  but  lay  open  the  springs  and  motives  whence  each 
of  them  proceeded  ;  so  that,  as  a  polite  writer  who  lived  in  that  very  age,  and  perfectly  knew 
the  merit  of  these  letters,  says,  ike  man  who  readt  them  wiU  ha^ee  no  oeeaiionfor  any  other  kittory  of 
ikoee^maK 

Hy  first  business  therefore,  after  I  had  undertaken  this  task,  was  to  read  over  Cicero's 
works,  with  no  other  view  than  to  extract  from  them  all  the  passages  that  seemed  to  have  any 
relation  to  my  design  :  where  the  tediousness  of  collecting  an  infinite  number  of  testimonies 
scattered  through  many  different  volumes ;  of  sorting  them  into  their  classes,  and  ranging 
them  in  proper  order;  the  necessity  of  overlooking  many  in  the  first  search,  and  the  trouble  of 
retrieving  them  in  a  second  or  third ;  and  the  final  omission  of  several  through  forgetfulness 
or  inadvertency ;  have  helped  to  abate  that  wonder  which  had  often  occurred  to  me,  why  no 
man  had  ever  attempted  the  same  work  before  me,  or  at  least  in  this'enlarged  and  compre- 
hensive form  in  which  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public. 

In  my  use  of  these  materials,  I  have  chosen  to  insert  as  many  of  them  as  I  could  into  the 
body  of  my  work  ;  imagining  that  it  would  give  both  a  lustre  and  authority  to  a  sentiment, 
to  deliver  it  in  the  person  and  the  very  words  of  Cicero ;  especially  if  they  could  be  managed 
so  as  not  to  appear  to  be  tewed  on,  like  tpUndid  pauhee^  but  woven  originally  into  the  text  as 
the  genuine  parts  of  it.  With  this  view  I  have  taken  occasion  to  introduce  several  of  his 
letters,  with  large  extracts  from  such  of  his  orations  as  gave  any  particular  light  into  the 
facts,  or  customs,  or  characters  described  in  the  history,  or  which  seemed  on  any  other  account 
to  be  curious  and  entertaining.  The  frequent  introduction  of  these  may  be  charged  perhaps 
to  laziness,  and  a  design  of  shortening  my  pains,  by  filling  up  my  story  with  Cicero's  words 
instead  of  my  own :  but  that  was  not  the  case  ;  nor  has  this  part  of  the  task  been  the  easiest 
to  me;  as  those  wUl  readily  believe  who  have  ever  attempted  to  translate  the  classioal 

*   i3rxii€Cini  voliuiiiia   epiftolanim  mb   eontuUtu  •tudiis   priadjmm,    riiiif    ducnm,   ae    mntotioniboi 

f)a»  aaqoe  ad  eztremiun  tempns  ad  Atdcum  mitea-  reipnblica   pencripta  sniit,  ut  nihil  ia  his  non  ap- 

ram  ;  que  qui  Icgat,  uon  maltam  deaideret  hiitoriam  parcaL^Corn.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Attid,  16. 
eDatcxtam  •oram  temporonu     Sic  enini  omnia  de 
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writers  of  Greece  or  Rome :  where  the  difficulty  is,  not  so  much  tx)  give  their  sense,  as  to  give  i 
it  in  their  kmgnage ;  that  is,  in  such  as  is  analogous  to  it,  or  what  they  might  be  supposed  to 
speak  if  they  were  living  at  this  time  ;  since  a  splendour  of  style,  as  well  as  of  sentiment,  is 
necessary  to  support  the  idea  of  a  fine  writer.  WhUe  I  am  representing  Cicero  therefore  as 
the  most  eloquent  of  the  ancients,  flowing  with  a  perpetual  ease  and  delicacy,  and  fullness  of 
expression,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  produce  no  other  specimen  of  it  but  what  was  stiff  | 
and  forced,  and  offensive  to  a  polite  reader :  yet  this  is  generally  the  case  of  our  modem 
versions  ;  where  the  first  wits  of  antiquity  are  made  to  speak  such  English,  as  an  Englishman 
of  taste  would  be  ashamed  to  write  on  any  original  subject.  Verbal  translations  are  always 
inelegant  %  and  necessarily  destroy  all  the  beauty  of  language  ;  yet  by  departing  too  wantonly 
from  the  letter,  we  are  apt  to  vary  the  sense,  and  mingle  somewhat  of  our  own  :  translators 
of  low  genius  never  reach  beyond  the  first,  bat  march  from  word  to  word,  without  making 
the  least  excursion,  for  fear  of  losing  themselves ;  while  men  of  spirit,  who  prefer  the  second, 
usually  contemn  the  mere  task  of  translating,  and  are  vain  enough  to  think  of  improving 
their  author.  I  have  endeavoured  to  take  the  middle  way  ;  and  made  it  my  first  care  always 
to  preserve  the  sentiment;  and  my  next  to  adhere  to  the  words,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  express 
them  in  an  easy  and  natural  style ;  which  I  have  varied  still  agreeably  to  the  different  subject, 
or  the  kind  of  writing  on  which  I  was  employed :  and  I  persuade  myself  that  the  many 
original  pieces  which  I  have  translated  from  Cicero,  as  they  are  certainly  the  most  shining, 
BO  will  they  be  found  also  the  most  useful  parts  of  my  work,  by  introducing  the  reader  the  oftener 
into  the  company  of  one  witli  whom  no  man  ever  conversed,  as  a  very  eminent  writer  tells 
us,  without  coming  away  the  better  for  U^, 

After  I  had  gone  through  my  review  of  Cicero's  writings,  my  next  recourse  was  to  the 
other  ancients,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  had  touched  upon  the  affairs  of  that  age. 
These  served  me  chiefly  to  fill  up  the  interstices  of  general  history,  and  to  illustrate  several 
passages  which  were  but  slightly  mentioned  by  Cicero ;  as  well  as  to  add  some  stories  and 
circumstances  which  tradition  had  preserved,  concerning  either  Cicero  himself  or  any  of  the 
chief  actors  whose  characters  I  had  delineated. 

But  the  Greek  historians  who  treat  professedly  of  these  times,  Plutarch,  Appian,  Dio, 
though  they  are  all  very  useful  for  illustrating  many  important  facts  of  ancient  history,  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost,  or  imperfectly  transmitted  to  us,  are  not  yet  to  be  read 
without  some  caution  ;  as  being  strangers  to  the  language  and  customs  of  Rome,  and  liable 
to  frequent  mistakes,  as  well  as  subject  to  prejudices  in  their  relation  of  Roman  affairs. 
Plutarch  lived  from  the  reign  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Hadrian,  in  which  he  died  very  old,  in 
the  possession  of  the  priesthood  of  the  Delphic  Apollo  ;  and  though  he  is  supposed  to  have 
resided  in  Rome  near  forty  years  at  different  times,  yet  he  never  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
sufficient  skill  in  the  Roman  language  to  qualify  himself  for  the  compiler  of  a  Roman  history. 
But  if  we  should  allow  him  all  the  talents  requisite  to  an  historian,  yet  the  attempt  of  writing 
the  Uvei  o/aUthe  iUuttrioui  Greeh  and  Romans,  was  above  the  strength  of  any  single  man,  of  what 
abilities  and  leisure  soever ;  much  more  of  one,  who,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  was  so  engaged  in 
public  business,  and  in  giving  lectures  of  philosophy  to  the  great  men  of  Rome,  that  he  had 
not  time  to  make  himtelf  matter  of  the  Latin  tongne ;  nor  to  acquire  any  other  knowledge  of  its  words,  than 
what  he  had  gradually  leamt  hy  a  previous  use  and  ejtperienee  of  things* ;  his  work  therefore,  from  the 
very  nature  of  it,  must  needs  be  superficial  and  imperfect,  and  the  sketch  rather  than  the 
completion  of  a  great  design. 

This  we  find  to  be  actually  true  in  his  account  of  CiceroU  life,  where,  besides  the  pcu^icnlar 
mistakes  that  have  been  charged  upon  him  by  other  writers,  we  see  all  the  marks  of  haste, 

*  Nee  tamen  ezprimi  verbum  e  verbo  necesse  erit,  mirrezerit  animo  sedatiore  ?  —  Eium.  Ep.  ad  Jo. 
nt  intexpretet  indiaorti  Bolent. — Cic.  D«  Finib.   iii.     Ulatten. 

4.  *  Plutarcb.  in  Fit.  Demoathen.  init.  et  Vit.  PluUiclii 

*  Quia  autem  aumpait  hujui  libroa  in  manum,  quin    per  Rualdum,  c.  M* 
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inacennfij,  and  want  of  dne  infonnaUoii}  from  the  porerty  and  perplexity  of  the  whole 
perfoimanoe.  He  huddles  over  Gicero^s  greatef  t  acts  in  a  rammary  and  negligent  manner,  yet 
dweDa  upon  ki»  dreami  amd  Atf  jaltt^  which  for  the  greatest  part  were  probably  spnriona  ;  and 
in  the  last  scene  of  his  life^  which  was  of  all  the  most  glorions^  when  the  whole  cooncils  of  the 
empire  and  the  &te  and  liberty  of  Rome  rested  on  his  shonlders,  there  he  is  more  particularly 
trifling  and  empty,  where  he  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of  displaying  his  ohancter  to  advantage 
as  weQ  as  of  illustrating  a  curious  part  of  history,  which  has  not  been  well  explained  by  any 
writ^,  though  there  are  the  amplest  materials  for  it  in  OeeroU  Letten  and  PkUippio  OraUont,  of 
which  Plutarch  appears  to  have  made  little  or  no  use. 

Ai^ian  flourished  likewise  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian',  and  came  to  Rome  probably  about  the 
time  of  Plutarch's  death,  while  his  works  were  in  everybody's  hands,  which  he  has  made  great 
use  of,  and  seems  to  have  copied  very  closely  in  the  most  considerable  passages  of  his  history. 

Dio  GasBius  lired  stUl  later,  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines  to  that  of  Alexander  Severus ;  and 
besides  the  exceptions  that  lie  against  him  in  common  with  the  other  two,  is  observed  to  have 
oonceiTed  a  particular  prejudice  against  Cicero,  whom  he  treats  on  all  occasions  with  the  utmost 
malignity.  The  most  obvious  cause  of  it  seems  to  be  his  envy  to  a  man  who  for  arts  and 
eloquence  was  thought  to  eclipse  the  fame  of  Greece ;  and,  by  explaining  all  the  parts  of 
philosophy  to  the  Romans  in  their  own  language,  had  superseded  in  some  measure  the  use  of 
the  Greek  learning  and  lectures  at  Rome,  to  which  the  hungry  wits  of  that  nation  owed  both 
their  credit  and  their  bread.  Another  reason  not  less  probable  may  be  drawn  likewise  from 
Diofs  character  and  principles,  which  were  wholly  opposite  to  those  of  Cicero :  he  flourished 
under  the  most  tyrannical  of  the  emperors,  by  whom  he  was  advanced  to  great  dignity  ;  and 
being  the  creature  of  despotic  power,  thought  it  a  proper  compliment  to  it  to  depreciate  a  name 
BO  highly  roTered  for  its  patriotism,  and  whose  writings  tended  to  revive  that  anciont  seal  and 
s^nt  of  liberty  for  which  the  people  of  Rome  were  once  so  celebrated  ;  for  we  find  him  taking 
all  oocasiona  in  his  history  to  prefer  an  abtUiOe  and  manarekical  govtrwment  to  afrte  and  demoeratieal 
omej  as  the  most  beneficial  to  the  Roman  state'. 

These  were  the  grounds  of  Dio's  malice  to  Cicero,  which  is  exerted  often  so  absurdly  that 
it  betrays  and  confutes  itself.  Thus  in  the  debates  of  the  senate  about  Antony,  he  dresses  up 
a  speech  for  Fufius  Calenus,  filled  with  all  the  obscene  and  brutal  ribaldry  against  Cicero  that 
a  profligate  mind  could  invent :  as  if  it  were  possible  to  persuade  any  man  of  sense  that  such 
infamous  stuff  could  be  spoken  in  the  senate  at  a  time  when  Cicero  had  an  entire  ascendant  in 
it !  who  at  no  time  ever  suffered  the  least  insult  upon  his  honour  without  chastising  the  aggressor 
for  it  upon  the  spot  >  whereas  Cicero's  speeches  in  these  very  debates  which  are  still  extant, 
shov  that  though  they  were  managed  with  great  warmth  of  opposition,  yet  it  was  always  with 
decency  of  language  between  him  and  Calenus,  whom,  while  he  reproves  and  admonishes  with 
his  usual  freedom,  yet  he  treats  with  civility,  and  sometimes  even  with  compliments^. 

But  a  few  passages  from  Dio  himself  will  evince  the  justice  of  this  censure  upon  him  :  He 
csDs  (Scero's  father  a  fuller,  who  yet  got  his  livelihood  (he  says)  by  dressing  other  people's  vines 
and  oliTes  ;  that  Cicero  was  bom  and  bred  amidst  the  scourings  of  old  clothes  and  the  filth  of 
dunghills  ;  that  he  was  master  of  no  liberal  science,  nor  ever  did  a  single  thing  in  his  life  worthy 
of  a  great  man  or  an  orator ;  that  he  prostituted  his  wife  ;  trained  up  his  son  in  drunkenness ; 
committed  incest  with  his  daughter ;  lived  in  adultery  with  Cerellia,  w^om  he  owns  at  the  same 
time  to  be  seventy  yean  dd' ;  aXL  which  palpable  lies,  with  many  more  of  the  same  sort  that  he 

'  Tide  App.  De  Bell.  Civ.  L  ii.  p.  481.  sine  odio  omnia ;  nihil  dne  dolore.  [Tb.  vi.]  Qua- 
ff Tide  1^,  L  zlir.  init.  propter  ut  invitog  wpe  disaenti  a  Q.  Fufio,  ita  tain 
^  Nam  quod  me  teenm  itaennde  agere  dizisti  lolere,  libenter  aitcnsus  ejus  sf  ntentis  :  ez  quo  judicata 
BOB  eit  ita.  Vahenenter  me  agere  fisteor ;  iracunde  debetia  me  non  cum  homine  solere,  sed  cum  causa 
Mgo :  emnino  irasci  amids  non  temere  soleo,  ne  si  diaaidere.  Itaque  non  aasendor  solum,  sed  etiam 
aereatiir  qnidem.  Itaque  sine  yerborum  contumelia  gratiaa  ago  Q.  Fufio,  &c. — Phil.  zL  6 
a  te  diaaeutife  possum,  sine  animi  aummo  dolore  non  ^  Vide  Dio,  1.  zlvi.  p.  293,  &G. 
poMom.  [FhiL  TiiL  5.]    Satu  moito  cum  Fufio,  ac 
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tells  of  Cicero,  are  yet  foil  as  credible  as  what  he  declares  afterwards  of  himself,  that  hs  wot 
admoniihed  and  oommanded  by  a  riaionfrom  heaven^  a^nst  his  own  will  and  inclination,  to  under- 
take the  task  of  writing  his  history ''. 

Upon  these  collections  from  Cicero  and  the  other  ancients  I  finished  the  first  draught  of  my 
history,  before  I  began  to  inquire  after  the  modem  writers  who  had  treated  the  same  subject 
before  me  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  I  was  unwilling  to  look  into  them  sooner,  lest  they  should 
fix  any  prejudice  insensibly  upon  me  before  I  had  formed  a  distinct  judgment  on  the  real  state 
of  the  facts,  as  they  appeared  to  me  from  their  original  records.    For  in  writing  history,  as  in 
travels,  instead  of  transcribing  the  relations  of  those  who  have  trodden  the  same  ground  before 
us,  we  should  exhibit  a  series  of  observations  peculiar  to  ourselves,  such  as  the  facts  and  places 
suggested  to  our  own  minds  from  an  attentive  survey  of  them,  without  regard  to  what  any  one 
else  may  have  delivered  about  them ;  and  though,  in  a  production  of  this  kind,  where  the  same 
materials  are  common  to  all,  many  things  must  necessarily  be  said  which  had  been  observed 
already  by  others  ;  yet,  if  the  author  has  any  genius,  there  will  always  be  enough  of  what  is  new 
to  distinguish  it  as  an  original  work,  and  to  give  him  a  right  to  call  it  Ms  own,  which  I  flatter 
myself  will  be  allowed  to  me  in  the  following  history.    In  this  inquiry  after  the  modem  pieces    I 
which  had  any  connexion  with  my  argument,  I  got  notice  presently  of  a  greater  number  than    , 
I  expected,  which  bore  the  title  of  Cicero's  life  ;  but,  upon  running  over  as  many  of  them 
as  I  could  readily  meet  with,  I  was  cured  of  my  eagerness  for  hunting  out  the  rest,  since  I    i 
perceived  them  to  be  nothing  else  but  either  trifling  panegyrics  on  Cicero's  general  character,  or 
imperfect  abstracts  of  his  principal  acts,  thrown  together  within  the  compass  of  a  few  pages  in    ' 
duodecimo. 

There  are  two  books  however  which  have  been  of  real  use  to  me,  Sebcutiani  Oorradi  QiuB$htra 
and  M,  T,  CioenmU  Hittoria  a  Prancuoo  Fabrieio :  the  first  was  the  work  of  an  Italian  critic  of    ^ 
eminent  learning,  who  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  explaining  Cicero's  writings,  but  it  is    [ 
rather  an  apology  for  Cicero  than  the  hiOory  of  his  life ;  its  chief  end  being  to  vindicate  Cicero's    i 
character  from  all  the  objections  that  have  ever  been  made  to  it,  and  particularly  from  the    I 
misrepresentations  of  Plutarch  and  the  calumnies  of  Dio.    The  piece  is  learned  and  ingenious,    | 
and  written  in  good  Latin ;  yet  the  dialogue  is  carried  on  with  so  harsh  and  forced  an  allegory    , 
of  a  quaestor  or  treasurer  producing  the  several  testimonies  of  Cicero's  acts  under  the  form  of 
genuine  money ^  in  opposition  to  the  tpurioue  coint  of  the  Greek  historians,  that  none  can  read  it  with 
pleasure,  few  with  patience.    The  observations  however  are  generally  just  and  well-grounded, 
except  that  the  author's  zeal  for  Cicero's  honour  gets  the  better  sometimes  of  his  judgment,  and    , 
draws  him  into  a  defence  of  his  conduct  where  even  Cicero  himself  has  condemned  it.  , 

Fabricius's  Iwitory  is  prefixed  to  several  editions  of  Cicero's  works,  and  is  nothing  more  than  I 
a  bare  detail  of  his  acts  and  writings,  digested  into  exact  order  and  distinguished  by  the  yean  of 
Rome  and  ofCioero*i  life,  without  any  explication  or  comment  but  what  relates  to  the  settlement 
of  the  time,  which  is  the  sole  end  of  the  work.  But  as  this  is  executed  with  diligence  and 
accuracy,  so  it  has  eased  me  of  a  great  share  of  that  trouble  which  I  must  otherwise  have  had  in 
ranging  my  materials  into  their  proper  places,  in  which  task  however  I  have  always  taken  care  | 
to  consult  also  the  Annalt  of  Pighitu,  I 

I  did  not  forget  likewise  to  pay  a  due  attention  to  the  French  authors  whose  works  happened 
to  coincide  with  any  partpf  mine,  particularly  the  History  of  the  ttoo  TriunmrateSy  of  the  Revolutions  of  ' 
the  Roman  GowmmenJt,  and  of  the  Exile  of  Cicero^  which  are  all  of  them  ingenious  and  useful,  and 
have  given  a  fair  account  of  the  general  state  of  the  facts  which  they  profess  to  illustrate.  But 
as  I  had  already  been  at  the  fountain-head  whence  they  had  all  drawn  their  materials,  so  the 
chief  benefit  that  I  received  from  them  was  to  make  me  review  with  stricter  care  the  particular 
passages  in  which  I  differed  from  them,  as  well  as  to  remind  me  of  some  few  things  which  I  had 
omitted,  or  touched  perhaps  more  slightly  than  they  deserved.  But  the  author  of  The  Exile  has 
treated  his  argument  the  most  accurately  of  them,  by  supporting  his  story  as  he  goes  along 

^  Dio,  L  Ixziii.  p.  828. 
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with  original  testimonies  from  the  old  authors  ;  which  is  the  only  way  of  writing  history  that 
can  giTe  satisfaction  or  carry  conviction  along  with  it,  by  laying  open  the  ground  on  which  it 
is  builty  withont  which  history  assumes  the  air  of  romance,  and  makes  no  other  impression 
than  in  proportion  to  our  opinion  of  the  judgment  and  integrity  of  the  compiler. 

There  is  a  little  piece  also  in  our  own  language  called,  ObBerrationi  an  tke  Life  of  GcerOy  which, 
though  it  gives  a  very  different  account  of  Cicero  from  what  I  have  done,  yet  I  could  not  but 
read  with  pleasure,  for  the  elegance  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  written  by  one  who  appears  to 
be  animated  with  a  warm  love  of  virtue.  But  to  form  our  notions  of  a  great  man  from  some 
slight  paaaages  of  his  writings  or  separate  points  of  conduct,  without  regarding  their  connexion 
with  the  whole,  or  the  figure  that  they  make  in  his  general  character,  is  like  examining 
things  in  a  microscope  which  were  made  to  be  surveyed  in  the  gross ;  every  mole  rises 
into  a  moontain,  and  the  least  spot  into  a  deformity  :  which  vanish  again  into  nothing  when 
we  contemplate  them  through  their  proper  medium  and  in  their  natural  light.  I  persuade 
mjself  therefore  that  a  person  of  this  writer's  good  sense  and  principles,  when  he  has  considered 
Ckexxfs  whole  history,  will  conceive  a  more  candid  opinion  of  the  man,  who,  after  a  life  spent 
In  a  perpetnal  struggle  against  vice,  faction,  and  tyranny,  fell  a  martyr  at  last  to  the  liberty  of 
his  country. 

As  I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  recommend  the  use  of  CiceroU  Letten  to  Attimt  for  their 
giving  the  clearest  light  into  the  history  of  those  times,  so  I  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  the 
pains  of  one  v^o,  by  an  excellent  translation  and  judicious  comment  upon  them,  has  made  that 
use  more  obvious  and  accessible  to  all ;  I  mean  the  learned  Mr.  Mongault,  who,  not  content 
with  retailing  the  remarks  of  other  commentators,  or  out  of  the  rubbish  of  their  volumes  with 
selecting  the  best,  enters  upon  his  task  with  the  spirit  of  a  true  critic,  and  by  the  force  of  his 
own  genius  has  happily  illustrated  many  passages  which  all  the  interpreters  before  him  had 
given  np  as  inexplicable.  But  since  the  obscurity  of  these  letters  is  now  in  great  measure 
removed  by  the  labours  of  this  gentleman,  and  especially  to  his  own  countrymen,  for  whose 
particnlsj'  benefit  and  in  whose  language  he  writes,  one  cannot  help  wondering  that  the  Jesuits, 
Cktron  and  Rouille,  should  not  think  it  worth  while,  by  the  benefit  of  his  pains,  to  have  made 
themselves  better  acquainted  with  them  ;  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  from  the  little  part 
of  their  history  that  I  have  had  the  curiosity  to  look  into,  would  have  prevented  several  mistakes 
whidh  they  have  committed,  with  regard  both  to  the  facts  and  persons  of  the  Ciceronian  age. 

But  instead  of  making  free  with  other  people's  mistakes,  it  would  become  me  perhaps  better  to 
bespeak  some  favour  for  my  own.  *'An  hittoriany**  says  Biodorus  Siculus,  ''may  eatily  hepardonedfar 
tlipt  of  igmaramcej  nmce  aU  men  are  liaUe  to  them,  and  the  tntth  hard  to  he  traced  from  paet  and  remcUi 
age»  ;  hmt  thote  «Ao  negleet  to  inform  themetdtes,  and  throwjh  flattery  to  tome  or  hatred  to  others  knowin^y 
deviate  from  ike  tnUh^jtutly  deserve  to  be  centured"  For  my  part,  I  am  far  from  pretending  to  be 
exempt  from  errors  :  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  have  committed  none  wilfully,  and  used  all 
the  means  which  occurred  to  me  of  defending  myself  against  them.  But  since  there  is  not  a 
single  history,  either  ancient  or  modem,  that  I  have  consulted  on  this  occasion,  in  which  I 
cannot  point  out  several,  it  would  be  arrogant  in  me  to  imagine  that  the  same  inadvertency,  or 
negligence,  or  want  of  judgment,  may  not  be  discovered  also  in  mine  :  if  any  man  therefore 
wiU  admonish  me  of  them  with  candour  I  shall  think  myself  obliged  to  him,  as  a  friend  to  my 
work,  for  assisting  me  to  make  it  more  perfect,  and  consequently  more  useful ;  for  my  chief 
motive  for  undertaking  it  was,  not  to  serve  any  particular  cause,  but  to  do  a  general  good  by 
offering  to  the  public  the  example  of  a  character  which,  of  all  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in 
antiqaxtyy  is  the  most  accomplished  with  every  talent  that  can  adorn  civil  life,  and  the  best 
fraught  with  lessons  of  prudence  and  duty  for  all  conditions  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the 
private  scholar. 

If  my  pains  therefore  should  have  the  effect  which  I  propose,  of  raising  a  greater  attention 
to  the  name  and  writings  .of  Cicero,  and  making  them  better  understood  and  more  familiar  to 
snr  yonthy  I  cannot  faU  of  gaining  my  end ;  for  the  next  step  to  admiring  is  to  imitate,  and  it 
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is  not  possible  to  excite  an  affection  for  Cicero,  without  instilling  an  affection  at  the  same  time 
for  every  thing  that  is  laudable  :  since  how  much  soever  people  may  differ  in  their  opinion  of 
his  conduct,  yet  all  have  constantly  agreed  in  their  judgment  of  his  works,  that  there  are 
none  now  remaining  to  us  from  the  Heathen  world  that  so  beautifully  display  and  so  forcibly 
recommend  all  those  generous  principles  that  tend  to  exalt  and  perfect  human  nature  ;  the 
love  of  virtue,  liberty,  our  country,  and  of  all  mankind. 

I  cannot  support  this  reflection  by  a  better  authority  than  that  of  Erasmus,  who,  having 
contracted  some  prejudices  against  Cicero  when  young,  makes  a  recantation  of  them  when  old 
in  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  to  his  friend  Ulattenus^. 

**  When  I  was  a  boy,**  says  he,  **  I  was  fonder  of  Seneca  than  of  Cicero,  and  till  I  was  twenty 
years  old  could  not  bear  to  spend  any  time  in  reading  him ;  while  all  the  other  writers  of 
antiquity  generally  pleased  me.  Whether  my  judgment  be  improved  by  age,  I  know  not ;  but 
am  certain,  that  Cicero  never  pleased  me  so  much  when  I  was  fond  of  those  juvenile  studies 
as  he  does  now  when  I  am  grown  old ;  not  only  for  the  divine  felicity  of  his  style,  but  the 
sanctity  of  his  heart  and  morals  :  in  short,  he  has  inspired  my  soul,  and  made  me  feel  myself  a 
better  man.  I  make  no  scruple,  therefore,  to  exhort  our  youth  to  spend  their  hours  in  reading 
and  getting  his  books  by  heart,  rather  than  in  the  vexations  squabbles  and  peevish  controversies 
with  which  the  world  abounds.  For  ray  own  part,  though  I  am  now  in  the  decline  of  life,  yet 
as  soon  as  I  have  finished  what  I  have  in  hand,  I  shall  think  it  no  reproach  to  me  to  seek  a 
reconciliation  with  my  Cicero,  and  renew  an  old  acquaintance  with  him,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  unhappily  intermitted.*' 

Before  I  conclude  this  preface  it  will  not  be  improper  to  add  a  short  abstract,  or  general  idea 
of  the  Boman  gavemmeiUy  from  its  first  institution  by  Romulus  to  the  time  of  Cicero's  birth  ;  that 
those  who  have  not  been  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  Rome,  may  not  come  entire  strangers  to 
the  subject  of  the  following  history. 

The  constitution  of  Rome  is  very  often  celebrated  by  Cicero  and  other  writers,  as  the  most 
perfect  of  all  governments  ;  being  happily  t-empered  and  composed  of  the  three  diferent  9orU  that 
are  usually  distinguished  from  each  other ;  ike  mtmarcihiodly  the  arittocraticalj  and  the  popular". 
Their  king  was  elected  by  the  people  as  the  head  of  the  republic  ;  to  be  their  leader  in  war, 
the  guardian  of  the  laws  in  peace  :  the  senate  was  his  council,  chosen  also  by  the  people,  by 
whose  advice  he  was  obliged  to  govern  himself  in  all  his  measures  :  but  the  sovereignty  was 
lodged  in  the  body  of  the  citizens,  or  the  general  society,  whose  prerogative  it  was  to  enact 
law$,  create  magistrates^  declare  war'  ;  and  to  receive  appeals  in  all  cases,  both  from  the  king  and 
the  senate.  Some  writers  have  denied  this  right  of  an  appeal  to  the  people:  but  Cicero 
expressly  mentions  it  among  the  regal  constkutionSy  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  city  *> ;  which 
he  had  demonstrated  more  at  lai^  in  his  treatise  on  the  Republic  ;  whence  Seneca  has  quoted 
a  passage  in  confirmation  of  it ;  and  intimates,  that  the  same  right  was  declared  likewise  in 
(ft«  pontifical  books^,  Valerius  Maximus  gives  us  an  instance  of  it,  which  is  confirmed  also  by 
Livy,  that  Horatius  being  condemned  to  die  by  king  TuUus  for  killing  his  sister,  vas  acquitted  upon 
his  appeal  to  the  peopled 

This  was  the  original  constitution  of  Rome  even  under  their  kings  ;  for  in  the  foundation  of 
a  state,  where  there  was  no  force  to  compel,  it  was  necessary  to  invite  men  into  it  by  all 


*  Enum.  Ep.  ad  Jo.  Ulatt.in  Cic.  Tuwul.  Qiuest. 

*"  Statuo  esse  optime  constitutam  rempublicam  quae 
ex  tribiit  generibus  illis,  regali,  optimo,  et  populari, 
confusa  mod  ice — Fragm.  de  Rep.  ii. 

Cum  in  illis  de  rcpublica  libris  perauadere  Tidoatur 
African  lis,  omnium  rcrum  publicarum  nostram  vcte- 
rem  illam  fniMC  optimam. — De  Legib.  iL  10  ;  Polyb. 
a,  p.  460 ;  Dion.  Hal.  ii.  82. 

»  Dion.  Hal.  i.  87. 

*  Nam  earn  a  primo  nrbit  ortu,  regiia   inttitutia, 


partim  etiam  legibna,  au«picia,  csremonise,  comitia, 
provocationes — divinitut  esaent  instituU. — Tuac. 
Qu»8t.  iv.  1. 

9  Cum  Ciceronis  libros  de  repnblica  prehendit — notat 
provocationem  ad  populum  etiam  a  regibua  fuisse. 
Id  ita  in  poniificalibus  libris  aliqui  piitant  et  Fenet- 
tclla.— Scnec.  Ep.  108. 

4  M.  Homtiut  interfectee  sororis  crimine  a  Tullo 
rege  damnatus,  ad  populum  provoeato  judicio  abaolutuf 
est. — Val.  Max.  Tiii.  1 ;  Lir.  i.  26. 
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proper  efncouragements  ;  and  none  could  be  so  effectual  as  the  assurance  of  liberty^  and  the 
priTilege  of  making  their  own  laws'.  But  the  kings,  by  gradual  encroachments,  having 
usurped  the  whole  administration  to  themselves,  and  by  the  violence  of  their  government 
being  grown  intolerable  to  a  city  trained  to  liberty  and  arms,  were  finally  expelled  by  a  general 
insorrection  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  This  was  the  ground  of  that  invincible  fierceness 
aod  love  of  their  country  in  the  old  Romans  by  which  they  conquered  the  world ;  for  the 
superiority  of  their  civil  rights,  naturally  inspired  a  superior  virtue  and  courage  to  defend 
them ;  and  made  them  of  course  the  bravest,  as  long  as  they  continued  the  freest,  of  all 


By  this  revolntion  of  the  government  their  old  coDStitution  was  not  so  much  changed,  as 
restored  to  its  primitive  state  :  for  though  the  name  of  king  was  abolished,  yet  the  power  was 
retained  ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  instead  of  a  single  person  chosen  for  life,  there  were 
two  chosen  annually,  whom  they  called  e&iuuls,  invested  with  all  the  prerogatives  and  ensigns 
of  royalty,  and  presiding  in  the  same  manner  in  §kll  the  affairs  of  the  republic* ;  when  to 
convince  the  citizens  that  nothing  was  sought  by  the  change  but  to  secure  their  common 
liberty,  and  to  establish  their  sovereignty  again  on  a  more  solid  basis,  one  of  the  first  consuls, 
P,  Valerius  Poplicola,  confirmed  by  a  new  law  their  fundamental  ri^  of  an  appeal  to  tkem  in 
all  eaaee ;  and  by  a  second  law,  made  it  capital  for  any  man  to  exercise  a  magistracy  in  Rome, 
without  their  special  appointment  * :  and  as  a  public  acknowledgment  of  their  supreme  authority, 
the  same  consul  never  appeared  in  any  assembly  of  the  people,  without  bowing  his  fasces  or 
maces  to  them ;  which  was  afterwards  the  constant  practice  of  all  succeeding  consuls".  Thus 
the  republic  reaped  all  the  benefit  of  a  kingly  government,  without  the  danger  of  it ;  since  the 
consuls,  whose  reign  was  but  annual  and  accountable,  oould  have  no  opportunity  of  invading 
its  liberty^  and  erecting  themselves  into  tyrants. 

By  Uie  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  city  was  divided  into  two  great  parties,  ike  ariitocra^eal 
ami  Ae  popular,  or  ike  tenate  cmd  ike  plAeianM^y  naturally  jealous  of  each  other's  power,  and 
desirous  to  extend  their  own ;  but  the  nobles  or  patricians,  of  whom  the  senate  was  composed, 
were  the  most  immediate  gainers  by  the  change,  and  with  the  consuls  at  their  head,  being 
now  the  first  movers  and  administrators  of  all  the  deliberations  of  the  state,  had  a  great 
advantage  over  the  people ;  and  within  the  compass  of  sixteen  years  became  so  insolent  and 
Of^H-eosive,  as  to  drive  the  body  oHhepUhdame  to  tkat  teeenion  into  tke  Saered  Mount  whence  they 
would  not  consent  to  return,  tiU  they  had  extorted  a  right  of  creating  a  new  order  of 
magistrates  of  their  own  body,  called  trilmnei,  invested  with  full  powers  to  protect  them  from 
an  injuries,  and  whose  persons  were  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable'. 

The  plebeian  party  had  now  got  a  head  exactly  suited  to  their  purpose,  subject  to  no  control, 
whoae  business  it  was  to  fight  their  battles  with  the  nobility ;  to  watch  over  the  liberties  of  the 
citizens ;  and  to  distinguish  themselves  in  their  annual  office,  by  a  zeal  for  the  poptdar  interest^ 
in  opposition  to  the  arietooratieal,  who,  from  their  first  number  five,  being  increased  afterwards 
to  tem,  never  left  teazing  the  senate  with  fresh  demands,  till  they  had  laid  open  to  the  plebeian 

'  Bomnlus  teems  to  have  borrowed  the  plen  of  his  msnebit,  ti  unas  omnibus  nliquis  msgistntibus  im* 

sew  state  from  the  old  governmeot  of  Athens,  ss  it  persbit. — De  Legib.  iii.  7. 

WM  zttstitnted  by  Tbeseus  ;  who  prevailed  with  the  <  Dion.  Hsl.  y.  292. 

dMpcfsed  tribes  and  ftmilies  of  Attica  to  form  tbem-  *  Vocato  sd  concilinm  popalo,  snmmissis  ftscibus  in 

selves  into  one  dty,  and  live  within  the  same  walls,  condonem  ascendit. — Liv.  ii  7. 

Wider  a'  free  and  popular  goremment ;  distributing  its  '  Duo  genem  semper  in  hae  ciritate  fnerunt, — ex 

i^ts  and  henonxs  promiscnonsly  to  tbem  sU,  and  quibus  alien  se  populares,  slteri  optimates  et  babcri  et 

icaerring  no  other  prerogative  to  himielf,  bnt  to  be  esse  volnerant.  Qui  ea,  qn»  fiudebant,  quaque  dicebant, 

I    Iheir  eapiain  in  war,  and  the  guardian  of  their  jucunda  multitudini  esse  volebant,  populares ;  qui 

Zmw,  &C. — ^Plntarch.  in  Thes.  p.  11.  antem  ita  se  gerebaat,  ut  sua  consilia  optimo  cuiqoe 

Sed  qaoniam  regale  dritatis  genus,  probatum  probarent  optimates  babebantur. — Pro  Sezt.  45. 

Bon  tsm  regni,  qnam  regis  vitiis  repudiatnm  f  Dion.  HaL  vi.  410. 
videUtnr  regis  repudiatnm,  res 
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families  a  promiscuons  right  to  all  the  magistracies  of  the  republic,  and  by  that  means  a  free 
admission  into  the  senate. 

Thus  far  they  were  certainly  in  the  right,  and  acted  like  true  patriots  ;  and  after  many  sharp 
contests  had  now  brought  the  government  of  Rome  to  its  perfect  state  ;  when  its  honours  were 
no  longer  confined  to  particular  families,  but  proposed  equally  and  indifferently  to  every 
citizen  who  by  his  virtue  and  services,  either  in  war  or  peace,  could  recommend  himself  to 
the  notice  and  favour  of  his  countrymen  ;  while  the  true  balance  and  temperament  of  power 
between  the  senate  and  people,  which  was  generally  observed  in  regular  times,  and  which  the 
honest  wished  to  establish  in  all  times,  was,  that  the  senate  should  be  the  authors  and  advisers 
of  all  the  public  counsels,  but  the  people  give  them  their  sanction  and  legal  force. 

The  tribunes,  however,  would  not  stop  here,  nor  were  content  with  securing  the  rights  of  the 
conunons,  without  destrojring  those  of  the  senate ;  and  as  oft  as  they  were  disappointed  in  their 
private  views,  and  obstructed  in  tiie  course  of  their  ambition,  used  to  recur  always  to  the 
populace,  whom  they  could  easily  inflame^  to  what  degree  they  thought  fit,  by  the  proposal  of 
factious  laws  for  dividing  the  pubUo  lands  to  the  poorer  dtizene ;  or  by  ike  free  dutrifrution  of  com ; 
or  the  abolition  of  ail  debte;  which  are  all  contrary  to  the  quiet,  and  discipline,  and  public  faith 
of  societies.  This  abuse  of  the  tribunitian  power  was  carried  to  its  greatest  height  by  the  tiro 
Chaechij  who  left  nothing  unattempted  that  could  mortify  the  senate,  or  gratify  the  people' ;  till 
by  their  agranan  laws,  and  other  seditious  acts,  which  were  greedily  received  by  the  city,  they 
had  in  great  measure  overturned  that  equilibrium  of  power  in  the  republic  on  which  its  peace 
and  prosperity  depended. 

But  the  violent  deaths  of  these  two  tribunes,  and  of  their  principal  adherents,  put  an  end  to 
their  sedition,  and  was  the  first  civil  blood  that  was  spilt  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  in  any  of  their 
public  dissentions,  which  till  this  time  had  always  been  composed  by  the  methods  of  patience  I 
and  mutual  concessions.  It  must  seem  strange  to  observe  how  these  two  illustrious  brothers, 
who  of  all  men  were  the  dearest  to  the  Roman  people,  yet  upon  the  first  resort  to  arms,  were 
severally  deserted  by  the  multitude  in  the  very  height  of  their  authority,  and  suffered  to  be 
cruelly  massacred  in  the  face  of  the  whole  city ;  which  shows  what  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on 
the  assistance  of  the  populace  when  the  dispute  comes  to  blows  ;  and  that  sedition,  though  it 
may  often  shake,  yet  will  never  destroy  a  free  state  while  it  continues  unarmed  and  unsupported 
by  a  military  force.  But  this  vigorous  conduct  of  the  senate,  though  it  seemed  necessary  to 
the  present  quiet  of  the  city,  yet  soon  after  proved  fatal  to  it ;  as  it  taught  all  the  ambitious,  by 
a  most  sensible  experiment,  that  there  was  no  way  of  supporting  an  usurped  authority  but  by 
force ;  so  that  from  this  time,  as  we  shall  find  in  the  following  story,  all  those  who  aspired  to 
extraordinary  powers,  and  a  dominion  in  the  republic,  seldom  troubled  themselves  with  what 
the  senate  or  people  were  voting  at  Rome,  but  came  attended  by  armies  to  enforce  their 
pretensions,  which  were  always  decided  by  the  longest  sword. 

The  popularity  of  the  Gracchi  was  grounded  on  the  real  affections  of  the  people,  gained  by 
many  extraordinary  privileges  and  substantial  benefits  conferred  upon  them  ;  but  when  force 
was  found  necessary  to  control  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  to  support  that  interest  which 
was  falsely  called  popular,  instead  of  courting  the  multitude  by  real  services  and  beneficial 
laws,  it  was  found  a  much  shorter  way  to  corrupt  them  by  money ;  a  method  wholly  unknown 
in  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  by  which  the  men  of  power  had  always  a  number  of  mercenaries  at 
their  devotion,  ready  to  fill  the  forum  at  any  warning ;  who  by  clamour  and  violence  carried 
all  before  them  in  the  public  assemblies,  and  eame  prqnired  to  ratify  vhatecer  vas  proposed  to 
them^ :  this  kept  up  the  form  of  a  l^gal  proceeding ;  while  by  the  terror  of  arms,  and  a  superior 

"  Nihil  immotam,  nihil  tnnqoillam,  nihil  quietam  fioraiit,  qasB  ill!  velint  andire,  qui  in  condone  sont : 

denique  in  eodem  statu  relinqnebat,  Sec. — YolL  Pat.  sed  pretio  ac  menede  perfidunt,  ut,  qnicquid  dicant, 

U.  6.  id  iUi  velle  audiie  rideantnr.     Num  vot  eziitimatis, 

*  Itaque  homines  seditiosi  ac  turbnlenti — conductas'  Oracchot,  aut  Satarninnm,  aut  qnenquam  illomm 

habent  condones.     Neque  id  agunt,  ut  ea  dicant  et  Teteruni,  qui  popnlares  habebaqiur,  ullum  nnquam  in 
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foroe^  the  great  could  eanlj  support,  and  carry  into  execution,  whatever  votes  thej  had  once 
procured  in  their  fiivour  by  faction  and  bribery. 

After  the  death  of  the  younger  Gracchufl,  the  senate  was  perpetually  labouring  to  rescind  or 
to  moderate  the  laws  that  he  had  enacted  to  their  prejudice  ;  especially  one  that  affected  them 
the  most  sensibly,  by  taking  from  them  the  ri^  of  judicature^  which  they  had  exercised  from 
the  foondation'of  Borne,  and  tramferring  it  to  ike  hnigktt.  TYl^M  act,  however,  was  equitable  ; 
for  as  the  senators  possessed  all  the  magistracies  and  governments  of  the  empire,  so  they  were 
the  men  whose  oppressions  were  most  severely  felt,  and  most  frequently  complained  of ;  yet 
while  the  judgment  of  all  causes  continued  in  their  hands,  it  was  their  common  practice  to 
fia^vour  and  absolve  one  another  in  their  turns,  to  the  general  scandal  and  injury  both  of  the 
sabjects  and  allies,  of  which  some  late  and  notorious  instances  had  given  apUiusible  pretext  for 
Graoehos's  law.  But  the  senate  could  not  bear  with  patience  to  be  subjected  to  the  tribunal  of 
an  inferior  order,  which  had  always  been  jealous  of  their  power,  and  was  sure  to  be  severe 
upon  their  crimes  ;  so  that,  after  many  fruitless  struggles  to  get  this  law  repealed,  Q.  ServiJius 
Caepio,  who  was  consul  about  twenty-five  years  after,  procured  at  last  a  mitigation  of  it,  by 
adding  a  certain  number  of  $matort  to  the  thru  oenturiei  of  the  kni^  or  equedrian  judgei;  with 
vliich  the  senate  was  so  highly  pleased  that  they  honoured  this  consul  with  the  title  of  thew 
patrxmK  Csepio's  law  was  warmly  recommended  by  L.  Crassus,  the  most  celebrated  orator  of 
that  age,  who  in  a  speech  upon  it  to  the  people,  defended  the  authority  of  the  senate  with  all 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  in  which  state  of  things  and  in  this  very  year  of  Csepio's  consulship, 
CScero  was  bom  ;  and  as  Crassus's  oration  was  published  and  much  admired  when  he  was  a 
boy,  so  he  took  it,  as  he  afterwards  tells  us,  for  the  pattern  both  of  hit  eloquence  and  hiepolitiea*, 

esoKume  habaiaie  conductum  ?    Nemo  habnit.— Pro  annoa,  totidonaqne  annii  mihi  atate  pnMtabat.      lit 

Sext.  49.  «uim  contulibut  earn  legem  tuuit,  qoibus  noe  oati 

^  I»--eoiMaktos  dceore,  mazimi  pontifieatui  aacei^  siimat.  [Brut.  p.  274.]  Mihi  quidem  a  pueritia,  qaaaS 

doCkx,  ut  aenatns  pationas  dieeretur,  aiaectttut. — Val.  magittra  fuit  ilia  in  legem  CBpionia  oratio  :  in  qua  et 

Max.  ▼!.  9.  auctoritai  onator  lenatui,  pro  quo  online  ilia  dicontur. 

•  Soaat  Serviliam  legem  Cratena— aed  h«e  Crasci  —Ibid.  278. 
COB  edits  est  ontto — 9uatuor  et  triginta  torn  babebat  , 
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%  tBttnUVB 


Marct»  T17L1.IU8    Cicero  was  bom  on  the 
Uind  of  Jamiarj*,  in  the  six  hnndred  and  forty- 
^^  acrenth  year  of  Rome,  about  a  hun- 

dred and  seven  yean  before  g^ji^b. 
His  birth,  if  we  believe  Plutarch,  was 
attended  by  prodigies,  foretelling  the 
future  eminence  and  lustre  of  his  cha- 
racter, which  might  have  passed,  he 
Fays,  fijr  idle  dreams,  had  not  the  event  soon  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  the  prediction ;  but  since  we 
bxre  no  hint  of  these  prodigies  from  Cicero  himself, 
or  any  author  of  that  age,  we  may  charge  them  to 
the  crednfity,  or  the  invention  of  a  writer,  who  loves 
to  raise  the  solemnity  of  his  story  by  the  introduc- 
tkm  of  something  miraculous.  % 

His  mother  was  called  Helvia ;  a  name  men- 
txmed  in  history  and  old  inscriptions  among  the 
hoDoarable  fiiuuilies  of  Rome.  She  was  rich,  and 
wen  descended,  and  had  a  sister  married  to  a  Roman 
kD%ht  of  distinguished  merit,  C.  Aculeo,  an  inti- 
maxe  friend  of  the  orator,  L.  Crassus,  and  celebra- 
Ted  for  a  singular  knowledge  of  the  Uw ;  in  which 
his  BOOS  likewise,  our  Cioero*B  cousinS'german, 
were  afterwards  very  eminent'.  It  is  remarkable^ 
that  Cicero  never  once  speaks  of  his  mother  in  any 
part  of  his  writings ;  but  his  younger  brother  Quin- 
tns  has  left  a  little  story  of  her,  which  seems  to 
intimate  her  good  management  and  housewifery ; 
how  she  used  to  seal  all  her  wine-casks,  the  empty 
as  well  as  the  iUl,  that  when  any  of  them  were 
found  empty  and  unsealed,  she  might  know  them  to 
have  been  emptied  by  stealth ;  it  being  the  most 
naaal  theft  among  the  slaves  of  great  families,  to 
steal  their  master's  wine  out  of  the  vessels  **. 
As  to  his  lather's  family,  nothing  was  delivered 


•  in  NoDsa  Jan.  nstali  meo— Ep.  ad  Att.  vii  5 ;  lb.  xilL 

fc  This  oomptitatlaa  follows  the  oommon  arra  of  Christ's 
birth,  which  Is  placed  three  yean  Uter  than  it  ought  to 
be.    Poaper  the  Great  was  born  also  in  thesame  year,  on 
the  last  of  September.— Vld.  PJgh.  Ann.,nin.  xxxvil.  2^ 
'VeOnLLAS;  ill. 

oHm  matrem  meam  faoere  memtail,  qnse  l»gmft< 
iBaaee  obsignabst,  ne  dicerentur  faauies  aliquse 
qae  furtim  eaeent  ezslocaCn^Ep.  Fam.  zvi.  26. 

Potaet  qoi  ifOUMoere  servis, 

Et  ofBO  Uno  non  inaaoire  lagenc— Hon. 


of  it,  but  in  extremes*  :  which  is  not  to  be  won« 
dered  at,  in  the  history  of  a  man,  whose  life  was  so 
exposed  to  envy  as  Cicero's,  and  who  fell  a  victim 
at  Ust  to  the  power  of  his  enemies.  Some  derive 
his  descent  fh>m  kings,  others  firom  mechanics'; 
but  the  truth  lay  between  both;  for  his  fiunily, 
though  it  had  never  borne  any  of  the  great  offices 
of  the  republic,  was  yet  very  ancient  and  honour- 
able!; of  principal  distinction  and  nobility  in  that 
part  of  Italy  in  whidh  it  resided ;  and  of  equestrian 
rank^,  from  its  first  admission  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome. 

Some  have  insinuated,  that  Cicero  affected  to  say 
but  little  of  the  splendour  of  his  family,  for  the  sake 
of  being  considered  as  the  founder  of  it ;  and  chose 
to  suppress  the  notion  of  his  regal  extraction,  fbr 
the  aversion  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  td  the 
name  of  king ;  with  which,  however,  he  was  some- 
times reproached  by  his  enemies'.  But  those  spe- 
ctilations  are  wholly  imaginary ;  for  as  oft  as  there 
was  occasion  to  mention  the  character  and  condition 
of  his  ancestors,  he  speaks  of  them  always  with 
great  frankness,  dedanng  them  to  have  been  con- 

•  See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cloero. 

t  Regia  progenies  et  Tullo  sanguis  ab  alto.— SU.  Ital. 

I  Hlno  enim  orti  stirpe  antiquissfma :  hlo  aaora,  hio 
gttras,  hlc  majonun  multa  vestigia.— De  Leg.  U.  I,  9. 

^  The  equestrian  dignity,  or  that  order  of  the  Roman 
people  which  we  oommonly  call  knii^tSk  had  nothing  in 
It  analogous  or  similar  to  any  order  of  modem  knight- 
hood, but  depended  entirely  upon  a  census^  or  valuation 
of  their  estates,  which  was  usually  made  every  five  years 
by  the  censors,  in  their  lustrum,  or  general  review  of  the 
whole  people,  when  all  those  dtisens,  whose  entire  for- 
tunes amounted  to  the  value  of  four  hundred  seatertia, 
that  is,  of  3S2U.  of  our  money,  were  enrolled  of  course  in 
the  list  of  equites  or  knights,  who  were  oonaidered  as 
a  middle  order  between  the  aenators  and  the  common 
people,  yet  without  any  other  distinction  than  the  privi- 
lege of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was  the  peculiar  badge 
of  their  order.  [Liv.  xziU.  19;  Plin.  Hist  zxziil.  1.] 
The  census,  or  estate  necessary  to  a  senator,  was  double 
to  that  of  B  knight:  and  if  ever  they  reduced  their  for- 
tunes below  that  standard,  they  forfeited  their  rank,  and 
were  struck  out  of  the  roll  of  their  order  l^  the  censora 
SI  quadringentis  sex  septcm  mllUa  desint, 
Plebs  eris. Hoa.  Ep.  i.  I.  ff7. 

The  cn^der  of  knights  therefore  included  in  It  the  whole 
proWnoial  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  empire,  which  had 
not  yet  obtained  the  honour  of  the  Senate, 
k  Vid.  Sebast.  Corrad.  QuMtura,  pp.  43,  44. 
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tent  with  their  paternal  fortunes,  and  the  private 
honours  of  their  own  city,  without  the  ambition  of 
appearing  on  the  public  stage  of  Rome.  Thus  in 
a  speech  to  the  people  upon  his  advancement  to  the 
consulship,  I  have  no  pretence,  says  he,  to  enlarge 
before  you,  upon  the  praises  of  my  ancestors ;  not  but 
that  they  were  all  such  as  myself,  who  am  descended 
from  their  blood,  and  trained  by  their  discipUne  ; 
but  because  they  lived  without  this  applause  of 
popular  fame,  and  the  splendour  of  these  honours, 
which  you  confer''.  It  is  on  this  account  therefore, 
that  we  find  him  so  often  called  a  new  man ;  not 
that  his  family  was  new  or  ignoble,  but  because  he 
was  the  first  of  it,  who  ever  sought  and  obtainefTthe 
public  magistracies  of  the  state. 

The  place  of  his  birth  was  Arpinum ;  a  dty 
anciently  of  the  Samnites,  now  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  ;  which,  upon  its  submission  to  Rome, 
acquired  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  was  inserted 
into  the  Cornelian  tribe.  It  had  the  honour  also 
of  producing  the  gpreat  C.  Marias ;  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  Pompey  to  say  in  a  public  speech,  that 
Rome  vras  indebted  to  this  corporation  for  two 
citizens,  who  had,  each  in  his  turn,  preserved  it 
from  ruin^  It  may  justly  therefore  claim  a  place 
in  the  memory  of  posterity,  for  giving  life  to  such 
worthies,  who  exemplified  the  chsjracter  which  Pliny 
gives  of  true  glory,  by  doing  what  deserved  to  be 
written,  and  writing  what  deserved  to  be  read ;  and 
making  the  world  the  happier  and  the  better  for 
their  having  lived  in  it"*. 

The  territory  of  Arpinum  was  rude  and  mountain- 
ous, to  which  Cicero  applies  Homer's  description  of 
Ithaca, 

— rpr7X*' *  ^^'  ^o0ii  KovpOTp6^Sf  ir.  r.  A. 
.  Tia  rough  indeed,  yet  breeds  a  generous  race  >. 

The  fiimily  seat  was  about  three  miles  from  the 
town,  in  a  situation  extremely  pleasant,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  climate.  It  was  sur- 
rounded with  groves  and  shady  walks,  leading  from 
the  house  to  a  river  called  Fibrenus,  which  was 
divided  into  two  equal  streams  by  a  little  island, 
covered  with  trees,  and  a  portico  contrived  both  for 
study  and  exercise,  whither  Cicero  used  to  retire 
when  he  had  any  particular  work  upon  his  hands. 
The  clearness  and  rapidity  of  the  stream,  murmur- 
ing through  a  rocky  channel ;  the  shade  and  verdure 
of  its  banks,  planted  with  tall  poplars  ;  the  remark- 
able coldness  of  the  water,  and  above  all,  its  falling 
by  a  cascade  into  the  nobler  river  Liris,  a  little 
below  the  bland ;  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful scene,  as  Cicero  himself  has  described  it.  When 
Atticus  first  saw  it,  he  was  charmed  with  it,  and 
wondered  that  Cicero  did  not  prefer  it  to  all  his 
other  houses  ;  declaring  a  contempt  of  the  laboured 
magnificence,  marble  pavements,  artificial  canals, 
and  forced  streams  of  the  celebrated  villas  of  Italy, 
compared  with  the  natural  beauties  of  this  placed 
The  house,  as  Cicero  says,  was  but  smaU  and  humble 
in  his  grandfather  s  time,  according  to  the  ancient 
frugality,  like  the  Sabine  farm  of  old  Curius ;  till  his 
&ther  beautified  and  enlarged  it  into  a  handsome 
and  spacious  habitation. 

But  there  cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  the  delight- 

^  De  Lege  Agrar.  con.  RulL  ad  Quirites,  I. 

1  De  Leglb.  ii.  3;  Val.  Maxim,  li.  2. 

■  Plin.  Ep. 

»  Ad  Att  il.  J 1 ;  Odyw.  ix.  27- 

•  Do  L««ib.U.  1,2,3. 


fulness  of  the  place,  than  that  it  is  now  possessed 
by  a  convent  of  monks,  and  called  the  Villa  of  St. 
Dominic^.  Strange  revolution !  to  see  Cicero's 
porticoes  converted  to  monkish  doisters  !  the  seat 
of  the  most  refined  reason,  wit,  and  learning,  to  a 
nursery  of  superstition,  bigotry,  and  enthusiasm ! 
What  a  pleasure  must  it  give  to  these  Dominican 
Inquisitors,  to  trample  on  the  ruins  of  a  man,  whose 
writings,  by  spreading  the  light  of  reason  and  liberty 
through  the  world,  have  been  one  great  instrument 
of  obstructing  their  unwearied  pains  to  enslave  it !   | 

Cicero,  being  the  first-bom  of  the  family,'  rfl- 
ceived,  as  usual,  the  name  of  his  father  and  grand- 
father, Marcus.  This  name  vras  properly  personal, 
equivalent  to  that  of  baptism  vrith  us,  and  imposed 
with  ceremonies  somewhat  analogous  to  it,  on  the 
ninth  day,  called  the  lustrical,  or  day  of  purification  <i ; 
when  the  child  was  carried  to  the  temple  by  the 
friends  and,  relations  of  the  family,  and,  before  the 
altars  of  the  gods,  recommended  to  the  protection  of 
some  tutelar  deity. 

Tullius  was  the  name  of  the  family ;  which,  in  old 
language,  signified  flowing  streams,  or  ducts  of  water, 
and  was  derived,  therefore,  probably  from  their 
ancient  situation,  at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers'^. 

The  third  name  was  generally  added  on  account 
of  some  memorable  action,  quality,  or  accident, 
which  distinguished  the  founder,  or  chief  person,  of 
the  family.  Plutareh  says,  that  the  surname  of 
Cicero  was  owing  to  a  wart  or  excrescence  on  the 
nose  of  one  of  his  ancestors,  in  the  shape  of  a  vetch, 
which  the  Romans  called  cicer* :  but  Pliny  tells  us, 
more  credibly,  that  all  those  names,  which  had  a 
reference  to  any  species  of  grain,  as  the  Fabii,  Len- 
tuli,  &C.  were  acquired  by  a  reputation  of  being  the 
best  husbandmen  or  improvers  of  that  species*.  As 
Tullius,  therefore,  the  family  name,  was  derived 
from  the  situation  of  the  farm,  so  Cicero,  the  sur- 
name, from  the  culture  of  it  by  vetches.  This,  I 
say,  is  the  most  probable ;  because  agriculture  was 
held  the  most  liberal  employment  in  old  Rome,  and 
those  tribes,  which  resided  on  their  farms  in  the 
country,  the  most  honourable  ;  and  this  yery  grain, 
from  which  Cicero  drew  his  name,  was,  in  all  ages 
of  the  republic,  in  great  request  with  the  meaner 
people ;  being  one  of  the  usual  largesses  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  rich,  and  sold  everywhere  in  the 
theatres  and  streets  ready  parched  or  boiled  for  pre- 
sent use^. 

Cicero's  grandfather  was  living  at  the  time  of  his 
birth  ;  and  from  the  few  hints  which  are  left  of  him, 

P  Appreeso  la  Villa  di  S.  Domenico ;  hora  coei  noniinaio 
questo  luogo,  ove  nacque  Cicerone,  oome  dice  Pietro 
Marso,  laquale  Villa  d  discosta  da  Arpino  da  tre  miglia. 
— Vid.  Leand.  Alberti  Deacrittione  d'ltolia,  p.  9G7- 

4  Est  Nundina  Homanorum  dea»  a  none  nasoentlum  die 
nuncupata,  qui  lustricus  dicitor ;  est  autem  dies  lustricivi, 
quo  infantes  Iiutrantur  et  nomen  accipiunL— Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  16. 

'  Pompeius  Festus  in  voce  Tullius. 

■  This  has  given  rise  to  a  blunder  of  some  sculptors, 
who,  in  the  busts  of  Cicero,  have  formed  the  rescmblanc 
of  this  retch  on  his  nose ;  not  reflecting,  that  it  was  tlie 
name  only,  and  not  the  vetdUtself ,  which  was  transmitted 
to  him  by  his  ancestors. 

t  Hist  Nat.  xviU.  3, 1. 

"  In  cioere,  atque  faba,  bona  tu  perdaaque  lupinis, 
Latus  ut  in  ciroo  spatiere,  aut  aeneus  ut  stos. 

HoR.  Sat.  L  ii.  3. 182. 
Nee,  idquid  fricti  cieeris  probat  et  nucis  emtor. 

Are  Poet.  249. 
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leeins  to  have  been  a  man  of  biudnen  and  interest 
in  his  conntTf*.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  party  in 
Arphmm,  in  opposition  to  a  busy  turbulent  mxa, 
M.  Graddins,  whose  sister  he  bad  married,  who 
was  poshing  forward  a  popular  law,  to  oblige  the 
town  to  transact  all  their  affiEdrs  by  ballot.  The 
ouse  was  brought  before  the  Consid  Scaurus  ;  in 
which  old  Cicero  behaved  himself  so  well,  that  the 
consul  paid  him  the  compliment  to  wish  that  a 
man  of  his  spirit  and  virtae  would  oome  and  act  with 
them  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  republic,  and  not 
oontine  his  talents  to  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  own 
corporation]^.  There  is  a  saying  likewise  recorded 
of  this  old  gentleman.  That  the  men  of  those  times 
were  like  the  Syrian  slaves — ^the  more  Greek  they 
knew,  the  greater  knaves  they  were  * ;  which  carries 
with  it  the  notion  of  an  old  patriot,  severe  on  the 
impcntadoti  of  foreign  arts,  as  destructive  of  the 
discipline  azMl  manners  of  his  country.  This  grand- 
&ther  had  two  sons — Marcus  the  elder,  the  father 
of  our  Cicero ;  and  Lucius,  a  particular  friend  of 
the  celebrated  orator  M.  Antonius,  whom  he  ac- 
rompomed  to  his  government  of  Cilida^ ;  and  who 
left  a  son  of  the  same  name,  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cieero  with  great  affection,  as  a  youth  of  excel- 
hmt virtue  and  accomplishments^. 

His  listber  Marcus  also  was  a  wise  and  learned 
naan*  wliMe  merit  recommended  him  to  the  hmi- 
harity  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  republic, 
especially  Ca£o,  L.  Crassus,  and  L.  Caesar^ ;  but 
bong  of  an  infirm  and  tender  constitution,  he  spent 
his  life  chiefly  at  Arpinum,  in  an  elegant  retreat 
and  the  study  of  polite  letters*'. 

But  his  cluef  employment,  from  the  time  of  his 
having  sons,  was  to  give  them  the  best  education 
wbich  Rome  could  dford,  in  hopes  to  ezdte  in 
diem  an  ambition  of  breaking  through  the  indo- 
lence of  the  family,  and  aspiring  to  the  honours  of 
the  state.  They  were  bred  up  with  their  cousins, 
the  young  Aculeos,  in  a  method  approved  and 
directed  by  L.  Crassus ;  a  man  of  the  first  dignity, 
as  well  as  the  first  doqueuce  in  Rome,  and  by  those 
very  masters  whom  Crassus  himself  made  use  of*. 
Tbe  Romans  were  of  all  people  the  most  careful 
\  in  the  education  of  their  children :  their 


<  De  Ltf«ib.  iL  1. 

J  Ac  noctro  qoidem  huic,  cnm  res  end  ad  m  delata, 
CqbsbI  Scaums,  ntinam.  taiqult,  M.  Cicero,  iato  animo 
aSqpaa  vfrtote,  in  mmma  republics  noblwum  yeraarl, 
qaaaa  in  immleipali  voliiSsws!— Ibid.  ill.  16. 

s  XoatroB  homines  stmilcs  esse  Syromm  venalinm ;  nt 
tolsqae  opCime  Grseoe  sdret,  lis  ease  nequiasimum.— De 
Orat.fi.«& 

yjR. — A  gnat  part  of  the  slaves  in  Rome  wen  Syrians ; 
te  the  pirates  of  Cllicia,  who  used  to  infest  the  coasts  of 
SjTia.  carried  all  their  captives  to  the  market  of  Delos, 
^id  sold  them  there  to  ttie  Greeks,  through  whose  hands 
flMjr  oaoally  pMssed  to  Rome :  those  slaves,  therefore,  who 
lad  lived  the  fan^pest  with  their  Grecian  masters,  and 
fiowieqnmtly  talked  Greek  tlie  best,  were  the  most  prao* 
tfaed  in  all  the  little  tricks  and  craft  that  servitude  natu- 
rally teadhes;  which  old  Cicero,  like  Cato  the  Censor, 
impiilied  to  the  arts  and  manners  of  G;«eee  itself.— Yid. 
Adr.  Tvneb.  in  jooos  Cioeronis. 
•DeOratii.  I. 
^  DeFtnib.  v.  1 ;  ad  Att.  1.  5. 
<  Ep.  Fsm.  XV.  4 ;  De  Orat.  iL  1. 
*  (^  earn  easet  fnflrma  valetudine,  hie  fere  ctatem 
es>t  ia  litcsla^De  Legib.  if.  1. 

e  Ctaaaque  nos  cum  cotosobrinis  nostris,  Aculeonis  filiis, 
at  ea  discexcsnns,  qam  Crasso  placerent,  et  ab  lis  doctorl- 
( file  uteretor,  erudireamor.— -De  Orat.  ii.  I . 


attention  to  it  began  from  the  moment  of  their 
birth ;  when  they  committed  them  to  the  care  of 
some  prudent  matron  of  reputable  character  and 
condition,  whose  business  it  was  to  form  their  first 
habits  of  acting  and  speaking;  to  watch  their 
growing  passions,  and  direct  them  to  their  proper 
objects;  to  superintend  their  sports,  and  suffer 
nothing  immodest  or  indecent  to  efater  iuto  them  ; 
that  the  mind  preserved  in  its  innocence,  nor  de*. 
praved  by  a  taste  of  false  pleasure,  might  be  at 
tiberty  to  pursue  whaterer  was  laudable,  and  apply 
its  whole  strength  to  that  profession,  in  which  it 
desired  to  excel'. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  old  masters, 
that  children  should  not  be  instructed  in  letters 
till  they  were  seven  years  old ;  but  the  best  judges 
advised,  that  no  time  of  culture  should  be  lost,  and 
that  their  literary  instruction  should  keep  pace  with 
their  moral ;  that  three  yean  only  should  be  aUowed 
to  the  nurses,  and  when  they  first  began  to  speak, 
that  they  should  begin  also  to  learn  >.  It  was 
reckoned  a  matter  likewise  of  great  importance, 
what  kind  of  langusge  they  were  first  accustomed 
to  hear  at  home,  and  in  what  manner  not  only  their 
nurses,  but  their  ftithers  and  even  mothers,  spoke ; 
since  their  first  lMl>its  were  then  necessarily  formed, 
either  of  a  pure  or  corrupt  elocution :  thus  the  two 
Gracchi  were  thought  to  owe  that  elegance  of 
speaking,  for  which  they  were  famous,  to  the 
institution  of  their  mother  Cornelia ;  a  woman  of 
great  politeness,  whose  epistles  were  resd  and 
sdmiriKl  long  after  her  death  for  the  purity  of  their 
language  >^. 

This  probably  was  a  part  of  that  domestic  disci- 
pline, in  which  Cicero  was  trained,  and  of  which 
he  ofken  speaks ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  capable  of 
a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  institution,  his  father 
brought  him  to  Rome,  where  he  had  a  house  of  his 
own^  and  placed  him  in  a  public  school,  under  an 
eminent  Greek  master,  which  wss  thought  the  best 
way  of  educating  one  who  was  designed  to  ^pear 
on  the  public  stage,  and  who,  as  Qnintilian  ob- 
serves, ought  to  be  so  bred  as  not  to  fear  the  sight 
of  men,  since  that  can  never  be  rightly  learned  in 
solitude,  which  is  to  be  produced  before  crowds^ 
Here  he  gave  the  first  specimen  of  those  shining 
abilities,  which  rendered  him  afterwards  so  illus- 
trious ;  and  his  school-fellows  carried  home  such 
stories  of  his  extraordinary  parts  and  quickness  in 
learning,  that  their  parents  were  often  induced  to 
visit  the  school,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  youth  of 
such  surprising  talents'. 

About  this  time  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  Plo- 
tius,  first  set  up  a  Latin  school  of  eloquence  in 
Rome,  and  had  a  great  resort  to  him™.  Young 
Cicero  was  very  desirous  to  be  his  scholar,  but  was 

'  Eligebatur  autem  aliqua  major  natu  proplnqua,  cujus 
probatis  spectatisque  moribus,  omnis  cujuspiam  familia 
sobolos  committerotur,  Aco. — qu«  disciplina  et  severitas 
eo  pertinebat,  ut  sinoera  et  Integra  et  nullis  pravitatibos 
detorta  uniuscujusque  natura,  toto  statim  pectore  arri- 
peret  artes  honestas,  &a— Tacit.  DiaL  de  Oratorib.  28. 

I  Quintil.  i.  1. 

h  Ibid. ;  it  in  Bmt  p.  319,  edit.  Sebast.  Corradl. 

i  This  is  a  farther  proof  of  the  wealth  and  flourishing 
condition  of  his  family ;  ^nce  the  rent  of  a  moderate  house 
in  Rome,  in  a  reputable  part  of  the  city,  fit  for  one  of 
equestrian  rank,  was  about  two  hundred  pounds  sterling 
per  annum. 

k  Quintil.  i.  2.  I  Plutarch,  in  his  Life. 

»  Sueton.  de  daris  Rhetoribus,  c  2. 
B  S 
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over-ruled  in  it  by  the  advice  of  the  learned,  who 
thought  the  Greek  masters  more  usefiil  in  forming 
him  to  the  bar,  for  which  he  was  designed.  This 
method  of  beginning  with  Greek  is  approved 
by  Quintilian ;  because  the  Latin  would  come  of 
itself,  and  it  seemed  most  natural  to  begin  from 
the  fountain,  whence  all  the  Roman  learning  was 
derived :  yet  the  rule,  he  says,  must  be  practised 
with  some  restriction,  nor  the  use  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage pushed  so  far  to  the  neglect  of  the  native, 
as  to  acquire  with  it  a  foreign  accent  and  vicious 
pronunciation". 

Cicero's  father,  encouraged  by  the  promising 
genius  of  his  son,  spared  no  cost  nor  pains  to  im- 
prove it  by  the  help  of  the  ablest  masters,  and 
among  the  other  instructors  of  his  early  youth, 
put  him  under  the  care  of  the  poet  Archias,  who 
came  to  Rome  with  a  high  reputation  for  learning 
and  poetry,  when  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old, 
and  lived  in  the  family  of  LncuUus'* :  for  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  gpreat  in  those  days  to  entertain  in 
their  houses  the  principal  scholars  and  philosophers 
of  Greece,  with  a  liberty  of  opening  a  school,  and 
teaching,  together  with  their  own  children,  any  of 
the  other  young  nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome. 
Under  this  master,  Cicero  applied  himself  chiefly 
to  poetry,  to  which  he  was  naturally  addicted  ;  and 
made  such  a  proficiency  in  it,  that  while  he  was 
still  a  boy,  he  composed  and  published  a  poem, 
called  Glaucus  Pontius,  which  was  extant  in  Plu- 
tarch's  timec. 

After  finishing  the  course  of  these  puerile  stu- 
dies, it  was  the  custom  to  change  the  habit  of  the 
boy  for  that  of  the  man.  and  take  what  they  called 
the  manly  gown,  or  the  ordinary  robe  of  the  citi- 
xens  :  this  was  an  occasion  of  great  joy  to  the  young 
men  ;  who,  by  this  change,  passed  into  a  state  of 
greater  liberty  and  enlargement  firom  the  power  of 
their  tutors 4.  They  were  introduced  at  the  same 
time  into  the  forum,  or  the  gpreat  square  of  the 
city,  where  the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held 
and  the  magistrates  used  to  harangue  to  them  from 
the  rostra,  and  where  all  the  public  pleadings  and 
judicial  proceedings  were  usually  transacted :  this 
therefore  was  the  ^rand  school  of  business  and 
eloquence ;  the  scene  on  which  all  the  afiairs  of 
the  empire  were  determined,  and  where  the  foun- 
dation of  their  hopes  and  fortunes  was  to  be  laid : 
so  that  they  were  introduced  into  it  with  much 
solemnity,  attended  by  all  the  friends  and  depend- 
ants of  the  family;  and  after  divine  rites  performed 
in  the  capitol,  were  committed  to  the  special  pro- 
tection of  some  eminent  senator,  distinguished  for 
his  doquence  or  knowledge  of  the  laws,  to  be  in- 
structed by  his  advice  in  the  management  of  civil 
affairs,  and  to  form  themselves  by  his  example 
for  useful  members  and  magistrates  of  the  republic. 

Writers  are  divided  about  the  precise  time  of 
changing  the  puerile  for  the  manly  gown :  what 
seems  the  most  probable  is,  that  in  the  old  re- 

"  Qnhitil.  i.  1.  o  Pro  Archia,  1. 3. 

P  Plutarch.  This  Glaucas  was  a  fisherman  of  Anthe- 
don,  in  Boeotla ;  who,  upon  eating  a  certain  herb.  Jumped 
into  the  aea,  and  became  a  seargod :  the  place  waa  ever 
after  called  Glauous'a  Leap ;  where  there  waa  an  oracle  of 
the  god,  in  great  vogue  with  all  aeamen ;  and  the  atory 
fumiahed  the  argument  to  one  of  iEachylua'a  tragedies. 
— ^Panaan.  Boot.  o.  28. 

«  Cum  primmn  pavido  cnatoa  mibi  purpura  oeaait. 

Paaa.  Sat.  v.  30. 


public  is  was  never  done  till  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth year ;  but  when  the  ancient  discipline  began 
to  relax,  parents,  out  of  indulgence  to  their  chil- 
dren, advanced  this  nra  of  joy  one  year  earlier, 
and  gave  them  the  gown  at  sixteen,  which  was  the 
custom  in  Cicero's  time.  Under  the  emperors  it 
was  granted  at  pleasure,  and  at  any  age,  to  the  . 
great  or  their  own  relations  ;  for  Nero  received  it 
from  Claudius,  when  he  just  entered  into  his  four- 
teenth year,  which,  as  Tacitus  says,  was  given 
before  the  regular  season  ^ 

Cicero  being  thus  introduced  into  the  forum, 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola 
the  augur,  the  principal  lawyer,  as  well  as  states- 
man of  that  age  ;  who  had  passed  through  all  the 
offices  of  the  republic,  with  a  singular  reputation  of 
integrity,  and  was  now  extremely  old.  Cicero  never 
stirred  from  his  side ;  but  carefully  treasured  up  in 
his  memory  all  the  remarkable  sayings  which  dropt 
from  him,  as  so  many  lessons  of  prudence  for  his 
future  conduct* ;  and  after  his  death,  applied  him- 
self to  another  of  the  same  family,  Scievola  the 
high-priest,  a  person  of  equal  character  for  probity 
and  skill  in  the  law  ;  who,  though  he  did  not  pro- 
fess to  teach,  yet  freely  gave  his  advice  to  all  the 
young  students  who  consulted  him*. 

Under  these  masters  he  acquired  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  country;  a  foundation 
useful  to  all  who  design  to  enter  into  public  afiairs; 
and  thought  to  be  of  such  consequence  at  Rome, 
that  it  was  the  common  exercise  of  boys  at  school, 
to  learn  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  by  heart,  as 
they  did  their  poets  and  classic  authors".  Cicero 
particularly  took  such  pains  in  this  study,  and  was 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  most  intricate  parts  of 
it,  as  to  be  able  to  sustain  a  dispute  on  any  question 
with  the  greatest  lawyers  of  his  age* :  so  that  in 
pleading  once  against  his  friend  S.  Sulpicius,  he 
declared,  by  way  of  raillery,  what  he  could  have 
made  good  likewise  in  fact,  that  if  he  provoked 
him,  he  would  profesn  himself  a  lawyer  iu  three 
days'  time^ 

The  profession  of  the  law,  next  to  that  of  arms 
and  eloquence,  was  a  sure  recommendation  to  the 
first  honours  of  the  republic',  and  for  that  reason 
was  preserved  as  it  were  hereditary  in  some  of  the 
noblest  families  of  Rome*;  who,  by  giving  their 
advice  gratis  to  all  who  wanted  it,  engaged  the 
fiivour  and  observance  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and 
acquired  gpreat  authority  in  all  the  affairs  of  state. 
It  was  the  custom  of  these  old  senators,  eminent 
for  their  wisdom  and  experience,  to  walk  every 
morning  up  and  down  the  forum,  as  a  signal  of 
their  offering  themselves  freely  to  all,  who  had 
occasion  to  consult  them,  not  only  in  cases  of  law, 
but  in  their  private  and  domestic  affairs'*.     But  in 

r  Ann.  xii.  41 ;  Yid.  Norria  Cenotaph. ;  Piaan.  Diaacr.  U. 
c.  4  ;  It.  Sueton.  Auguat.  8 ;  et  Notaa  PitiacL 

*  I)e  Amicit.  I.  «  Brut.  p.  89.  edit.  Seb.  Cknradi. 
«  De  Legib.  U.  S3.  <  Ep.  Fam.  viL  ». 

7  Pro  Mursna,  13.  •  Ibid.  14. 

•  Quortun  vero  patrcs  aut  majorea  aliqua  gloria  prcsti- 
terunt,  il  atudent  plerumque  in  eodem  genere  laudia  excel* 
lere :  ut Q.  Muciua  P.  filiua,  Injure  civiU.-Off.  i.  32.  ii.  la 

l>  M.  Tero  Manilium  noa  etiam  vidimua  tranarerao  am- 
bulantem  foro;  quod  erat  inaigne,  eum,  qui  id  faoerct. 
faoere  civibua  omnibua  oonailii  sui  oopiam.  Ad  quoa  oUm 
et  ita  ambulantea  ct  in  solio  acdentea  doml  ita  adibatur. 
non  eolum  ut  de  jure  civiU  ad  eoe,  verum  etiam  de  filia 
ooUocanda— de  omnl  denlque  ant  officio  aut  negotio  refer- 
retur.— De  Orat.  Ui.  33. 
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MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 


,  istor  times  they  cfaose  to  sit  at  home  with  their 
!  doors  open,  in  a  kind  of  throne  or  raised  seat,  like 
the  confessors  in  foreign  churches,  glTing  access 
I  ind  audience  to  all  people.  This  was  the  case  of 
the  two  ScKTolas,  especially  the  augur,  whose 
house  was  called  the  oracle  of  the  city  * ;  and  who, 
in  tlie  Marsic  war,  when  worn  out  with  age  and 
iDfinoides,  gave  free  admission  every  day  to  all  the 
dcizens,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  nor  was  ever  seen 
byasj  in  his  bed  during  that  whole  war'. 

But  this  was  not  the  point  that  Cicero  aimed  at, 
to  guard  the  estates  only  of  the  citizens  :  his  views 
were  mocfa  larger ;  and  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
vu  hot  one  ingredient  of  many,  in  the  character 
wiuch  be  aspired  to,  of  a  universal  patron,  not 
oolv  of  the  fortunes,  but  of  the  lives  and  liberties,  of 
Ids  eoontrymen ;  for  that  was  the  proper  notion  of 
ID  orator,  or  pleader  of  causes,  whose  profession 
it  was  to  speak  aptly,  elegantly,  and  copiously,  on 
nerr  sabject  which  could  be  offered  to  him,  and 
wkose  art  therefore  included  in  it  ail  other  arts  of 
the  liberal  kind,  and  could  not  be  acquired,  to  any 
perfection,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
vbaterer  was  great  and  laudable  in  the  universe. 
Tbbwashis  own  idea  of  what  he  had  undertaken*; 
lod  bis  present  business  therefore  was,  to  lay  a 
fooiuiation  fit  to  sustain  the  weight  of  this  great 
diancter :  so  that  while  he  was  studying  the  law 
imder  the  Scsvolas,  he  spent  a  large  share  of  his 
time  m  attending  the  pleadings  at  the  bar,  and  the 
poblic  speeches  of  the  magistrates,  and  never 
ptssed  one  day  without  writing  snd  reading  some- 
tbmg  at  home ;  constantly  taking  notes,  and  making 
comnents  on  what  he  read.  He  was  fond,  when 
very  joang,  of  an  ezerdae,  which  had  been  recom- 
BKBded  by  some  of  the  great  orators  before  him,  of 
nuhag  over  a  number  of  verses  of  some  esteemed 
poet,  or  a  part  of  an  oration,  so  carefully  as  to 
rctaia  the  substance  of  them  in  his  memory,  and 
tben  deliver  the  same  sentiments  in  different  vrords, 
^  aust  elegant  that  occurred  to  him.  But  he 
HOB  ^nw  weary  of  this,  upon  reflecting,  that  his 
*B^borB  had  alraidy  employed  the  best  words  which 
bdoDged  to  their  subject ;  so  that  if  he  used  the 
■aoe,  It  would  do  him  no  good ;  and  if  different, 
*^3^  even  hurt  him,  by  a  habit  of  using  worse. 
He  applied  hfanself  therefore  to  another  task  of 
BKre  certain  benefit,  to  translate  into  Latin,  the 
<^  speeches  of  the  best  Greek  orators,  which  gave 
bia  an  opportnaity  of  observing  and  employing 
*fl  the  most  elegant  words  of  his  own  language, 
«ad  of  enriching  it  at  the  same  time  with  new  ones, 
wrrowed  or  imitated  from  the  Greek'.  Nor  did 
w  Jtt  neglect  his  poetical  studies ;  for  he  now 
^^^ittlatedAratus  on  the  Phenomena  of  the  Heavens, 
into  LBtin  verse,  of  which  many  fragments  are 
s^  extmt ;  and  published  also  an  original  poem 
of  the  heroic  kind,  in  honour  of  his  countryman 
C.  Marios.  This  was  much  admired,  and  often 
^byAtticos;  and  old  Scasvola  was  so  pleased 
^  it,  that  in  an  epigram,  which  he  seems  to  have 
l^ttpon  it,  be  declares,  that  it  would  live  as  long 

'  Ea  e&lm  due  dubio  domiu  jnriaconstilti  totina  ora- 
«^iai  drimtia.  Testis  ert  hujiuce  a  Mocil  Janua  et 
Httibiilaiii,  qaoA  in  ct^ns  infinniasiina  vaLetudine,  affoc- 
^<>tiai  state,  maxima  quotidie  fV«qnentia  oivium,ao 
■"auaonmi  hcminmn  ajplendare  cetebratur^— De  Orat  i. 


•IteOaLL  5,6,13,10. 


(  Do  Orator,  i  34. 


as  the  Roman  name  and  learning  subsisted'.  There 
remains  still  a  little  specimen  of  it,  describing  a 
memorable  omen  given  to  Marius  from  the  oak  of 
Arpinum,  which  from  the  spirit  and  elegance  of 
the  description  shows,  that  his  poetical  genius  was 
scarce  inferior  to  his  oratorical,  if  it  had  been  cul- 
tivated  with  the  same  diligence ^  He  published 
another  poem  also,  called  Limon ;  of  which  Donatus 
has  preserved  four  lines  in  the  life  of  Terence,  in 
praise  of  the  elegance  and  purity  of  that  poet's 
style'.  But  while  he  was  employing  himself  in 
these  juvenile  exercises  for  the  improvement  of  his 
invention,  he  applied  himself  with  no  less  industry 
to  philosophy,  for  the  enlargement  of  his  mind  and 
understanding ;  and,  among  his  other  masters,  was 
very  fond  at  this  age  of  Phsdrus  the  Epicurean  : 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  gained  a  little  more  experi- 
ence and  judgment  of  things,  he  wholly  deserted 
and  constantly  disliked  the  principles  of  that  sect ; 
yet  always  retained  a  particular  esteem  for  the 
man,  on  account  of  his  learning,  humanity,  and 
politeness^. 

The  peace  of  Rome  was  now  disturbed  by  a 
domestic  war,  which  writers  call  the  Italic,  Sodal, 
or  Marsic.  It  was  begun  by  a  confederacy  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Italy,  to  support  their  demand 
of  the  freedom  of  the  city.  The  tribune  Drusui 
had  made  them  a  promise  of  it,  but  was  assassin, 
ated  in  the  attempt  of  publishing  a  law  to  confer 
it.  This  made  them  desperate,  and  resolve  to  extort 
by  force  what  they  could  not  obtain  by  en  treaty  ^ 
Ibey  alleged  it  to  be  unjust  to  exclude  thera  from 
the  rights  of  a  city  which  they  sustained  by  their 
arms  ;  that  in  all  its  wars  they  furnished  twice  the 
number  of  troops  which  Rome  itself  did  ;  and  had 
raised  it  to  all  that  height  of  power,  for  which 
it  now  despised  them"*.  This  war  was  carried  oA 
for  above  two  years,  with  great  fierceness  on  both 
sides,  and  various  success :  two  Roman  consuls 
were  killed  in  it,  and  their  armies  often  defeated ; 
till  the  confederates,  weakened  also  by  frequent 
losses,  and  the  desertion  of  one  ally  after  another, 
were  forced  at  last  to  submit  to  the  superior  fortune 
of  Rome".     During  the  hurry  of  the  war,  the 

I  Eaque,  at  ait  Scaevola  de  fratrls  mei  Mario,    canaeogt 
•cclia  iixDumerabilibus.— De  Leg.  i.  1. 
k    Ilio  Jovia  altisoni  aubito  pinnata  aatellca 
Arboria  e  trunco,  aerpentls  aaucia  morsu, 
Subjugat  ipsa  feria  tranaflgeoa  unguibus  anguem 
Scmianimum,  et  variagraviter  oervice  micantetn  ; 
'     Quern  ae  intorquentem  laniana  rostroque  cruentaoa, 
Jam  Ratlata  animoa,  Jam  duroe  ulta  dolores, 
Abjicit  efflantem.et  laceratum  adfligit  in  unda, 
Seque  obitu  a  aolia,  nitidoa  oonvertit  ad  ortua. 
Uano  ubi  prcpetibiia  pennia  lapsuque  volantam 
Ckmapexit  Marina,  divini  nmninla  augur, 
Fauataque  fifgna  auc  laudia,  redituaque  notavit ; 
Partlbus  intonuit  cceli  Pater  ipfie  ainiatria. 
Sic  aquilc  clarum  finnavit  Juppiter  omen. 

DeDIvin.i.47. 
1  We  have  no  account  of  the  argument  of  thfa  piece,  or 
of  the  meaning  of  Ita  title ;  it  waa  probably  nothing  more 
than  the  Greek  word  AeifU^F,  to  intimate  that  the  poem, 
like  a  meadow  or  garden,  exhibited  a  variety  of  dilTereDt 
fandea  and  flowera.  The  Greeka,  aa  Pliny  aaya,  were  fond 
of  giving  aach  tltlea  to  their  hooka  aa  neaf94Krai,*Eyxfi' 
piZiov,  Attf^y,  &C.,  [Pnef.  Hiat  Nat,]  and  Pamphilua 
the  Grammarian,  aa  Suidaa  tella  ua,  published  a  Aufukp, 
or  a  collection  of  varioua  auhjects.— Y id.  in  Pamphf  U 
^  Ep.  Fam.  x\iL  1.  1  PhUip.  xlL  37- 

■  VeU.  Pat.  IL  l«w  »  Flor.  iii.  18. 
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business  of  the  forum  was  intermitted ;  the  greatest 
part  of  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  the  pleaders, 
being  personally  engaged  in  it :  Hortensius,  the 
most  flourishing  young  orator  at  the  bar,  was  a 
Tolunteer  in  it  the  first  year,  and  commanded  a 
regiment  the  second  <'. 

Cicero  likewise  took  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
campaign,  along  with  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius 
Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey  the  Great :  this  was 
a  constant  part  of  the  education  of  the  young 
nobility,  to  learn  the  art  of  war  by  personal  sendee, 
under  some  general  of  name  and  experience ;  for, 
in  an  empire  raised  and  supported  wholly  by  arms, 
a  reputation  of  martial  virtue  was  the  shortest  and 
surest  way  of  rising  to  its  highest  honours  ;  and 
the  constitution  of  the  government  was  such,  that 
as  their  generals  could  not  make  a  figure  even  in 
camps,  without  some  institution  in  the  politer  arts, 
especially  that  of  speaking  gracefully  p;  so  those 
who  applied  themselves  to  the  peaceM  studies, 
and  the  management  of  civil  affairs,  were  obliged 
to  acquire  a  competent  share  of  military  skill,  for 
the  sake  of  governing  provinces,  and  commanding 
armies,  to  which  they  all  succeeded  of  course  from 
the  administration  of  the  great  offices  of  the 
state. 

In  this  expedition  Cicero  was  present  at  a  con- 
ference between  Pompeius  the  consul,  and  Vettius 
the  general  of  the  Marsi,  who  had  given  the  Romans 
a  cruel  defeat  the  year  before,  in  which  the  Consul 
Rutilius  was  IdUed^.  It  was  held  in  sight  of  the 
two  camps,  and  managed  with  great  decency :  the 
consul's  brother  Sextus,  being  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Vettius,  came  from  Rome  on  purpose  to  assist 
at  it;  and  at  the  first  sight  of  each  other,  after 
lamenting  the  unhappy  circumstance  of  their  meet- 
ing at  the  head  of  opposite  armies,  he  asked  Vettius 
by  what  title  he  should  now  salute  him,  of  friend 
or  enemy?  to  which  Vettius  replied,  "  Call  me  friend 
by  inclination;  enemy,by  necessity'."  Which  shows, 
that  these  old  warriors  had  not  less  politeness  in 
their  civil,  than  fierceness  in  their  hostile,  encounters. 

Both  Marius  and  Sylla  served  as  lieutenants  to 
the  consuls  in  this  war,  and  commanded  separate 
armies  in  different  parts  of  Italy :  but  Marius  per- 
formed nothing  in  it  answerable  to  his  great  name 
and  former  glory :  his  advanced  age  had  increased 
his  caution ;  and  after  so  many  triumphs  and  con- 
sulships,  he  was  jealous  of  a  reverse  of  fortune  ;  so 
that  he  kept  himself  wholly  on  the  defensive,  and, 
like  old  Fabius,  chose  to  tire  out  the  enemy  by 
declining  a  battle ;  content  with  snatching  some 
little  advantages,  that  opportunity  threw  into  his 
hands,  without  suffering  them  however  to  gain  any 
against  him*.  Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  ever 
active  and  enterprising :  he  had  not  yet  obtained  the 
consulship,  and  was  fighting  for  it,  as  it  were,  in  the 
sight  of  his  fellow-dtizens ;  so  that  he  was  constantly 
urging  the  enemy  to  a  battle,  and  glad  of  every 
occasion  to  signalise  his  military  talents,  and  eclipse 
the  fame  of  Marius ;  in  which  he  succeeded  to  his 
wish,  gained  many  considerable  victories,  and  took 
several  of  their  cities  by  storm,  particularly  Stabise, 

o  Brut  485.   - 

o  Quantum  dlcendi  gravltAte  et  oopia  valeat,  in  quo  Ipso 
inest  qundam  dignitaslmperatoria.— Pro  Lege  Maoilia,  14. 

q  Applan.  Bell.  Civ.  p.  376. 

r  Quem  te  appellem,  inqult?  at  ille;  Yoluntato  hoa- 
pltem,  neoearitate  ho8tem.~Phil.  xU.  11. 

•  Plutar.  in  Mar. 


a  town  of  Campania,  which  he  utterly  demolished^ 
Cicero,  who  seems  to  have  followed  his  camp,  as 
the  chief  scene  of  the  war,  and  the  best  school  for 
a  young  volunteer,  gives  an  account  of  one  action, 
of  which  he  was  eye-witness,  executed  with  great 
vigour  and  success ;  that,  as  Sylla  was  sacrificing 
before  his  tent  in  the  fields  of  Nola,  a  snake  hap- 
pened to  creep  out  from  the  bottom  of  the  altar ; 
upon  which  Postumius  the  haruspex,  who  attended 
the  sacrifice,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  fortunate  omen, 
called  out  upon  him  to  lead  his  army  immediately 
against  the  enemy.  Sylla  took  the  benefit  of  the 
admonition ;  and  drawing  out  his  troops  without 
delay,  attacked  and  took  the  strong  camp  of  the 
Samnites  under  the  walls  of  Nola".  This  action 
was  thought  so  glorious,  that  Sylla  got  the  story  of 
it  painted  afterwards  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  his 
Tusculan  villa  '.  Thus  Cicero  was  not  less  diligent 
in  the  army,  than  he  was  in  the  forum,  to  observe 
everything  that  passed;  and  contrived  always  to 
be  near  the  person  of  the  general,  that  no  action 
of  moment  might  escape  his  notice. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  this  war,  the  Romans 
gave  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  the  towns  which 
continued  firm  to  them ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  after 
the  destruction  of  three  hundred  thousand  lives, 
thought  fit,  for  the  sake  of  their  future  quiet,  to 
grant  it  to  all  the  rest :  but  this  step,  which  they 
considered  as  the  foundation  of  a  perpetual  peace, 
was,  as  an  ingenious  writer  has  observed,  one  of 
the  causes  that  hastened  their  ruin ;  for  the  enor- 
mous bulk  to  which  the  city  was  swelled  by  it,  gaw 
birth  to  many  new  disorders,  that  gradually  cor- 
rupted and  at  last  destroyed  it ;  and  the  discipline 
of  the  laws,  calculated  for  a  people  whom  the  same 
walls  would  contain,  was  too  weak  to  keep  in  order 
the  vast  body  of  Italy :  so  that  from  this  time 
chiefly,  all  affairs  were  decided  by  fection  and  vio- 
lence, and  the  influence  of  the  great,  who  could 
bring  whole  towns  into  the  forum  from  the  remote 
parts  of  Italy,  or  pour  in  a  number  of  slaves  and 
foreigners  under  the  form  of  citizens ;  for  when  the 
names  and  persons  of  real  citizens  could  no  longer 
be  distinguished,  it  was  not  possible  to  know,  whe- 
ther any  act  had  passed  regularly  by  the  genuine 
suffrage  of  the  peopled 

The  Italic  war  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  another 
broke  out,  which,  though  at  a  great  distance  from 
Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  desperate 
in  which  it  ever  was  engaged,  against  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  a  martial  and  powerful  prince,  of  a 
restless  spirit  and  ambition,  with  a  capacity  equal 
to  the  greatest  designs ;  who,  disdaining  to  see  all 
his  hopes  blasted  by  the  overbearing  power  of  Rome, 
and  confined  to  the  narrow  boundary  of  his  heredi- 
tary dominion,  broke  through  his  barrier  at  once, 
and  over-ran  the  lesser  Asia  like  a  torrent,  and  in 
one  day  caused  eighty  thousand  Roman  citizens  to 
be  massacred  in  cold  blood*.      His  forces  were 


<  Plut.  in  Sylla.  In  Compano  autem  agro  Btabiv  oppi- 
dum  fuere  uaque  ad  Cn.  Pompcium  et  L.  Garbonem  con- 
sales,  prldieKalendas  Moil,  quo  die  L.  Sylla,  legatug  bello 
nciali,  id  delevit,  quod  nunc  in  rlllaa  abilt  Intercidit 
ibi  eC  Taurania^Plin.  Hist  N.  iiL  A. 

«  In  Byllc  acriptum  historla  videmns,  quod  to  ingpoo- 
tante  factum  eat,  ut  qnnm  ille  in  agro  Nolano  Immolaret 
ante  pnetorium,  ab  infima  ara  Bubito  angufs  emergerct, 
qunm  quidem  G.  Poetmniua  hanupez  orabat  ilium,  &c.— 
De  Divin.  L  S3 ;  ii.  30.  >  Plin.  Hist  N.  xxU.  H. 

7  De  la  Grandeur  des  Romaina,  &c.,  o.  9. 
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\  to  the  Tastness  of  hii  attempt,  and  the 
mezpiafale  war  that  he  had  now  declared  against 
the  repoWc :  he  had  a  fleet  of  above  four  hundred 
diips,  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand  fioot,  and  fifty  thousand  horse ;  all  completely 
anned,  and  provided  with  military  stores,  fit  for 
the  use  of  so  great  a  body*. 

Sylla,  who  had  now  obtained  the  consulship,  as 
the  reward  of  his  late  services,  had  the  province  of 
Asia  allotted  to  him,  with  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Mithiidates^ :  but  old  Marius,  envious  of 
h^  growing  &me,  and  desirous  to  engross  every 
eommissioa  which  offered  either  power  or  wealth, 
engaged  Solpicius,  an  eloquent  and  popular  tribune, 
to  get  that  allotment  reversed,  and  the  command 
transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself,  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  people.  This  raised  great  tumults  in  the  city 
between  the  opposite  parties,  in  which  the  son  of 
Q.  Pompeina  the  consul,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
SyEa,  was  killed.  Sylla  happened  to  be  absent, 
qoeUing  the  remains  of  the  late  commotions  near 
Nobt ;  but,  apon  the  news  of  these  disorders,  he 
hartpnwl  with  his  legions  to  Rome ;  and  having 
entered  it  after  some  resistance,  drove  Marius  and 
his  accomplices  to  the  necessity  of  saving  them- 
selves  by  a  precipitate  flight,  lliis  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  civil  war,  properly  so  called,  which 
Rome  had  ever  seen,  and  what  gave  both  the  occa- 
sion and  the  example  to  all  the  rest  that  followed. 
The  tribune  Sulpicius  was  taken  and  slain;  and 
Marina  so  warmly  pursued,  that  he  was  forced  to 
pbmge  himaelf  into  the  marshes  of  Mintumum,  up 
to  the  chin  in  water ;  in  which  condition  he  lay 
coaeealed  for  some  time,  till  being  discovered  and 
dragged  oat,  he  was  preserved  by  the  compassion 
of  the  inhahitantB  who,  after  refreshing  him  from 
dK  cold  and  hunger  which  he  had  suffered  in  his 
flij^t,  ftimiahed  him  with  a  vessel  and  all  necessa- 
ries to  tran^Mirt  himself  into  Afiica*. 

SyOa  in  the  meanwbUe  having  quieted  the  dty, 
and  proscribed  twelve  of  his  chief  adversaries,  set 
forward  upon  his  expedition  against  Mithridates ; 
but  be  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  civil  broils 
broke  oat  afresh  between  the  new  consuls,  Cinna 
and  Octavios,  which  Cicero  calls  the  Octavian  war**. 
For  Cinna,  attempting  to  reverse  all  that  Sylla  had 
frtitMishgd,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  his  col- 
league, with  six  of  the  tribunes,  and  deposed  from 
the  coosalship.  Upon  this  he  gathered  an  army, 
aad  recalled  Marios,  who,  having  joined  his  forces 
with  turn,  entered  Rome  in  a  hc»tile  manner,  and, 
with  the  most  horrible  cruelty,  put  all  Sylla's  friends 
to  the  sword,  without  r^;iurd  to  age,  dignity,  or 
former  services.  Among  the  rest  fell  the  Consul 
Cn.  Octavius,  the  two  brothers  L.  Caesar  and  C. 
Cesar,  P.  Crassns,  and  the  orator,  M.  Antonius, 
who6e  head,  as  Cicero  says,  was  fixed  upon  that 
roctra,  where  he  had  so  strenuously  defended  the 
republic  when  consul,  and  preserved  the  heads  of 
so  many  citizens ;  lamenting,  as  it  were  ominously, 
the  misery  of  that  fote  which  happened  afterwards 
to  himself,  finom  the  grandson  of  this  very  Anto- 

•  Appian.  BeU.  Mithridat,  init.  p.  171. 
b  Id.  BdL  Cir.  L  1 383. 

'  Pro  Flaxi.  lOu  This  acoonnt,  that  Cicero  givM  more 
&mn  oaree,  of  Marlnars  escape,  makes  it  probable,  that  the 
coaoMo  alary  at  the  Gallic  mldJer,  lent  into  the  priaon  to 
Irai  him,  was  faffed  by  some  of  the  later  writers,  to  make 
the  T^atkm  mere  tragical  and  affecting. 

*  De  Df r.  L  9  s  PhSlipw  xiv.  8. 


nius.  Q.  Catulus  also,  though  he  had  been  Marina's 
colleague  in  the  consulship  and  his  victory  over  the 
Cimbri,  was  treated  with  the  same  cruelty;  for 
when  his  friends  were  interceding  for  his  life,  Marius 
made  them  no  other  answer  but,  *'  he  must  die,  he 
must  die  ;*'  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  kill  himself*. 

Cicero  saw  this  memorable  entry  of  his  country, 
man  Marius,  who,  in  that  advanced  age,  was  so  far 
firom  being  broken,  he  says,  by  his  Ute  calamity, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  more  alert  and  vigorous  than 
ever ;  when  he  heard  him  recounting  to  the  people, 
in  excuse  for  the  cruelty  of  his  return,  the  many 
miseries  whidi  he  had  lately  suffered ;  when  he  was 
driven  from  that  country  which  he  had  saved  from 
destruction  ;  when  all  his  estate  was  seized  and 
plundered  by  his  enemies ;  when  he  saw  his  young 
son  also  the  partner  of  his  distress ;  when  ho  was 
almost  drowned  in  the  marshes,  and  owed  his  lifo 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Mitftumensians ;  when  he  was 
forced  to  fly  into  Africa  in  a  small  bark,  and  become 
a  suppliant  to  those  to  whom  he  had  given  kiiig- 
doms  :  but  that  since  he  had  recovered  his  dignity, 
and  all  the  rest  that  he  had  lost,  it  should  be  his 
care  not  to  forfeit  that  virtue  and  courage  which  he 
had  never  lost^  Marius  and  Cinna  ^ving  thus 
got  the  republic  into  their  hands,  declared  them- 
selves consuls:  but  Marius  died  unexpectedly,  as 
soon  almost  as  he  was  inaugurated  into  his  new 
dignity,  on  the  13th  of  January,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age ;  and,  according  to  the  most  probable 
account,  of  a  pleuritic  fever  f. 

His  birth  was  obscure,  though  some  call  it  eques. 
trian ;  and  his  education  wholly  in  camps,  where 
he  learnt  the  first  rudiments  of  war  under  the 
greatest  master  of  that  age,  the  younger  Stipio, 
who  destroyed  Carthage ;  till  by  long  service,  dis- 
tinguished  valour,  and  a  peculiar  hardiness  and 
patience  of  discipline,  he  advanced  himself  gra- 
dually through  all  the  steps  of  military  honour, 
with  the  reputation  of  a  brave  and  complete  sol- 
dier. The  obscurity  of  his  extraction,  which  de* 
pressed  him  with  the  nobility,  made  him  the  greater 
favourite  of  the  people,  who,  on  all  occasions  of 
danger,  thought  him  the  only  man  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  or  to  have  the  com- 
mand of  a  difficult  and  desperate  war :  and  in  truth, 
he  twice  delivered  them  from  the  most  desperate  with 
which  they  had  ever  been  threatened  by  a  foreign 
enemy.  Scipio,  from  the  observation  of  his  mar- 
tial talents,  while  he  had  yet  but  an  inferior  com- 
mand in  the  army,  gave  a  kind  of  prophetic  testi- 
mony of  his  future  glory :  for  being  asked  by  some 
of  his  officers,  who  were  supping  with  him  at  Nu- 
mantia,  what  general  the  republic  would  have,  in 
case  of  any  accident  to  himself ;  That  man  I  replied 
he,  pointing  to  Marius,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table. 
In  the  field  he  was  cautious  and  provident ;  and 
while  he  was  watching  the  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunities of  action,  afiected  to  take  all  his  measures 

«  Cum  neceasarils  Catoli  deprecantibusnon  semel  respon- 
dlt,  Hcd  uepe,  morlator.—TuBC.  Disp.  v.  19 ;  lie  Otcat.  ill  3. 

I  Poiit  Red.  ad  Qolr.  & 

S  Plutarch,  in  Mar.  The  celebrated  orator  L.  Craesus 
died  not  long  before  of  the  aame  diseaM,  which  might 
probably  be  then,  as  I  was  told  in  Home  that  it  is  now, 
the  peculiar  distemper  of  the  place.  The  modem  Romans 
call  it  jmntura,  which  seems  to  carry  the  same  notion, 
that  the  old  Romans  expressed  by  perctutut  frigore  / 
intimating  the  sudden  stroke  of  cold,  upon  a  body  un- 
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from  augura  and  diviners ;  nor  ever  gave  battle,  till, 
by  pretended  omens  and  divine  admonitions,  he  had 
inspured  his  soldiers  with  a  confidence  of  victory :  so 
that  his  enemies  dreaded  him,  as  something  more 
than  mortal ;  and  both  friends  and  foes  believed 
him  to  act  always  by  a  peculiar  impulse  and  direc- 
tion from  the  gods.  His  merit,  however,  was  wholly 
military,  void  of  every  accomplishment  of  learning, 
which  he  openly  affected  to  despise  ;  so  that  Arpi- 
num  had  the  singular  felicity  to  produce  the  most 
glorious  contemner,  as  well  as  the  most  illustrious 
improver,  of  the  arts  and  eloquence  of  Rome.  He 
made  no  figure,  therefore,  in  the  gown,  nor  had  any 
other  way  of  sustaining  his  authority  in  the  city, 
than  by  cherishing  the  natural  jealousy  between  the 
senate  and  the  people  ;  that  by  his  declared  enmity 
to  the  one,  he  might  always  be  at  the  head  of  the 
other,  whose  favour  he  managed,  not  with  any 
view  to  the  public  good,  for  he  had  nothing  in  him 
of  the  statesman  or  the  patriot,  but  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  private  interest  and  glory.  In  short, 
he  was  crafty,  cruel,  covetous,  perfidious;  of  a 
temper  and  tslents  greatly  serviceable  abroad,  but 
turbulent  and  dangerous  at  home ;  an  implacable 
enemy  to  the  nobles,  ever  seeking  occasions  to  mor- 
tify them,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  republic,  which 
he  had  saved,  to  his  ambition  and  revenge.  After 
a  life  spent  in  the  perpetual  toils  of  foreign  or  do. 
mestic  wars,  he  died  at  last  in  his  bed,  in  a  good 
old  age,  and  in  his  seventh  consulship  ;  an  honour 
that  no  Roman  before  him  ever  attained ;  which  is 
uiged  by  Cotta,  the  Academic,  as  one  argument 
amount  others,  against  the  existence  of  a  I^vi- 
dcnce". 

The  transactions  of  the  forum  were  greatly  inter, 
rupted  by  these  civil  dissensions ;  in  y^ch  some  of 
the  best  orators  were  killed  and  others  banished. 
Cicero  however  attended  the  harangues  of  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  possessed  the  rostra  in  their  turns : 
and  being  now  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  drew 
up  probably  those  rhetorical  pieces  which  were 
pubbshed  by  him,  as  he  tells  us,  when  very  young, 
and  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  still  remain, 
on  the  subject  of  Invention ;  but  he  condemned 
and  retraeted  them  afterwards  in  his  advanced  age, 
as  unworthy  of  his  maturer  judgment,  and  the  work 
only  of  a  boy,  attempting  to  digest  into  order  the 
precepts,  whidi  he  had  brought  away  from  school '. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Philo,  a  philosopher  of  the  first 
name  in  the  academy,  with  many  of  the  principal 
Athenians,  fled  to  Rome  from  the  fiiry  of  Mithri- 
dates,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  and 

k  NatUB  equestri  looo.  C'^ell.  Fat.  U.  1].]  Se  P.  African! 
dlscipuljim  ao  mllitem.  [pro  Balb.  SO ;  Val.  Blax.  vlf L  15.] 
Popiilns  Romaaiu  non  alium  repdlendis  tantlB  hostibiu 
magjs  idoneam,  quam  Harium  est  ratus.  [Yell.  Pat  IL 
19.]  Big  Itollam  obsfdione  et  metu  liberavit  aervitutlB. 
[in  Gat.  iv.  10.]  Onuies  socii  atque  hostes  credere,  illi.aut 
mentem  divinam  esBe,  aut  deorum  nutu  cuncta  portendi. 
[Sallast.  BeU.  Jug.  92.]  Consplcuc  feUcitatis  Arpinum.sivo 
nnlcum  Uteranun  glorioeissimQm  oontemptorem,  sive 
abundantlflsinium  foatom  intueri  veils.  [Val.  Max.  11.  S.] 
QuantombellooptlmiutantTunpaoepeasunus ;  immodicus 
l^uric  inMLtSabiUs,  Impotena,  aemperque  fnqulctus.  [Yell. 
Pat.  IL  11.]  Cur  omnium  perfidloaiaBimua,  C.  Mariua,  Q. 
Catnlum,  pnestantiasima  dignitate  vlnun.  mori  potuft 
jubere  ?— cur  tam  fellciter,  septimuro  cnnaul,  domi  suae 
■enex  est  mortuiu?  [De  Nat.  Deor.  ill.  32.] 

I  Que  pueris  aut  adoleecentulis  nobis,  ex  cominen- 
tariolis  noetris  Inchoota  ao  rudia  exciderunt,  vix  hac 
state  digna,  et  hoc  nsu,  &c.— 0e  Orat  i.  2;  Q«until.  I.  UL  6. 


aU  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Greece.  Cioero  im- 
mediately became  his  scholar,  and  was  exceedingly 
taken  with  his  philosophy ;  and  by  the  help  of  such 
a  professor,  gave  himself  up  to  that  study  with  the 
greater  inclination,  as  there  was  cause  to  apprehend 
that  the  laws  and  judicial  proceedings,  which  he  had 
designed  for  the  ground  of  his  fame  and  fortunes, 
would  be  wholly  overturned  by  the  continuance  of 
the  public  disorders  K 

But  Cinna's  party  having  quelled  all  opposition 
at  home,  while  Sylla  was  engaged  abroad  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  there  was  a  cessation  of  arms 
within  the  city  for  about  three  years,  so  that  the 
course  of  public  business  began  to  flow  again  in  its 
usual  channel ;  and  Molo  the  Rhodian,  one  of  the 
principal  orators  of  that  age,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated teacher  of  eloquence,  happening  to  come  to 
Rome  at  the  same  time,  Cioero  presently  took  the 
benefit  of  his  lectures,  and  resumed  his  oratorical 
studies  with  his  former  ardour^.  But  the  greatest 
spur  to  his  industry  wss  the  hme  and  splendour  of 
Hortensius,  who  made  the  first  figure  at  the  bar, 
and  whose  praises  fired  him  with  such  an  ambition 
of  acquiring  the  same  glory,  that  he  scarcely  allowed 
himself  any  rest  from  his  studies  either  day  or  night. 
He  had  in  the  house  with  him  Diodotus  the  Stoic,  aa 
his  preceptor  in  various  parts  of  learning,  but  more 
particularly  in  logic,  which  Zeno,  as  he  tells  lus, 
used  to  call  a  close  and  contracted  eloquence,  as  he 
called  eloquence  an  enlarged  and  dilated  logic ; 
comparing  the  one  to  the  fist  or  hand  doubled ;  the 
other,  to  the  palm  opened  "*.  Yet  with  all  his  atten- 
tion to  logic,  he  never  suffered  a  day  to  pass  with- 
out some  exercise  in  oratory,  chiefly  that  of  de- 
claiming, which  he  generally  performed  with  his 
fellow  students,  M.  Piso  and  Q.  Pompeius,  two 
young  noblemen  a  little  older  than  himself,  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship. 
They  declaimed  sometimes  in  Latin,  but  much  oftener 
in  Greek ;  because  the  Greek  furnished  a  greater 
variety  of  elegant  expressions,  and  an  opportunity 
of  imitating  and  introducing  them  into  the  Latin ; 
and  because  the  Greek  masters,  who  were  fiar  the 
best,  could  not  correct  and  improve  them,  unless 
they  declaimed  in  that  language  ". 

In  this  interval  Sylia  was  performing  great  exploits 
against  Mithridates,  whom  he  had  driven  out  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  and  confined  once  more  to  his 
own  territory;  yet  at  Rome,  where  Cinna  was 
master,  he  was  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  his 
estate  confiscated.  This  insult  upon  his  honour  and 
fortunes  made  him  very  desirous  to  be  at  home 
agun,  in  order  to  take  his  revenge  upon  his  adver- 
saries :  so  that  after  all  his  success  in  the  war,  he 
was  glad  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  an  honourable 
peace  ;  the  chief  article  of  which  was,  that  Mithri- 
dates should  defray  the  whole  expense  of  it,  and 
content  himself  for  the  future  with  his  hereditary 
kingdom.     On  his  return,  he  brought  away  with 

k  Bodem  tempore,  cum  princeps  aoademSse  Phflo,  cum 
Athenioisium  optlmatfbus,  Mithridatioo  bello  domo  pro- 
fuglsaet,  Romamque  venisaet,  totum  ei  me  tradidi,  &c. — 
Brut.  Aao. 

1  Eodem  anno  Moloni  dedtmus  operamw^Ibld. 

n  Zeno  quidem  ille,  a  quo  disciplina  Stoicorum  est  mana 
demonstrare  solebat,  quid  inter  has  artes  intereaset.  Nam 
cum  oompivsserat  d  jgitos,  pugnumque  fecerat,  dlalectioam 
alebat  ^uamodi  esse  ;  cum  autem  dlduxerat,  et  manum 
dilataverat,  palnue  lllius  similem  eloquentiam  eiae  dicebaC 
—Orator.  2A9.  edit.  Lamb. 

"  Brut  pp.  397, 433L 
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hhn  from  Athens  the  funons  library  of  Apellioon, 
the  Tenn,  in  whidi  were  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
TheophFHtus,  that  were  hardly  known  before  in 
Italy,  or  to  be  found  indeed  entire  anywhere  elae<*. 
He  wrote  a  letter  at  the  same  time  to  the  senate, 
tecHn^  forth  his  great  senrices,  and  the  ingratitude 
with  which  he  had  been  treated ;  and  acquainting 
them,  that  he  waa  coming  to  do  justice  to  the  re- 
public and  to  himself  upon  the  authors  of  those 
Tioleaoes.  This  raised  great  terrors  in  the  city, 
which,  having  lately  felt  the  horrible  effects  of 
Marins's  entry,  expected  to  see  the  same  tragedy 
acted  orer  again  by  Sylia. 

Bat  while  his  enemies  were  busy  in  gathering 
fcrtes  to  oppose  him,  Cinna,  the  chief  of  them,  was 
killed  in  a  mutiny  of  his  own  soldiers.  Upon  this 
Sylla  hastened  his  march,  to  take  the  benefit  of 
that  distnrfoanee,  and  landed  at  Brundisium  with 
about  thirty  thousand  men.  Hither  many  of  the 
■obility  presently  resorted  to  him,  and  among  them 
young  Pompey,  about  twenty-three  years  old,  who, 
without  any  public  character  or  commission,  brought 
akiqg  with  him  three  legions  which  he  had  raised 
by  Us  own  credit  out  of  the  veterans  who  had 
terfcd  aider  his  fiither.  He  was  kindly  received  by 
Syfla,  to  whom  he  did  great  service  ha  the  progress 
of  the  war,  and  was  ever  after  much  favoured  and 
employed  by  him^. 

Syila  now  carried  all  before  him :  he  defeated 
one  of  the  consuls,  Norbanus,  and  by  the  pretence 
of  a  treaty  with  the  other  consul,  Scipio,  found 
means  to  corrupt  his  army,  and  draw  it  over  to 
himsdf^:  he  gave  Scipio  however  his  life,  who 
went  into  a  voluntary  exile  at  Marseilles'.  The 
sew  consols  chosen,  in  the  mean  time,  at  Rome 
were  Cn.  Papirus  Carbo  and  young  Marius ;  the 
fim  ef  whom,  after  several  defeats,  was  driven 
out  of  Italy,  and  the  second  besieged  in  Praeneste ; 
whese  being  reduced  to  extremity,  and  despairing 
of  relief,  be  wrote  to  Damasippus,  then  prstor  of 
the  dty,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  senaton,  as  if 
upon  business  of  importance,  and  put  the  principal 
of  them  to  the  swoid.  In  this  massacre  many  of 
the  nobles  perished,  and  old  Sccvola,  the  high- 
priest,  the  pattern  of  ancient  temperance  and  pru- 
deoee,  as  Cieero  calls  him,  was  slain  before  the 
altar  of  Yesta* :  after  which  sacrifice  of  noble 
hbod  to  the  manes  of  his  father,  young  Marius  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life. 

Pompey  at  the  same  time  pursued  Carbo  ioto 
Steiiy;  and  having  taken  him  at  Lilybeum,  sent 
his  bead  to  Sylla,  though  he  begged  his  life  in  an 
abject  manner  at  his  feet:  this  drew  some  reproach 
upcn  Pompey,  for  killing  a  man  to  whom  he  had 
been  highly  obliged  on  an  occasion  where  his 
frthci^s  honour  and  his  own  fortunes  were  attacked. 
Bat  this  is  the  constant  effect  of  factions  in  states, 
to  make  men  prefer  the  interests  of  a  party,  to  all 
the  ecmaiderations  either  of  private  or  public 
dsty ;  and  it  is  not  strange,  that  Pompey,  young 
aad  ambttiotts,  should  pay  more  regard  to  the 
power  of  Sylla,  than  to  a  scruple  of  honour  or 


•  PIttL  JJJe&lSjlltu 
f  Apiiiaii.  BelL  Civ.  L  L  307,  909. 
4  Sylla  com  Sefpione  falter  Gales  et  Teanvm— leges  inter 
w  ct  eoodltSoaas  oantalennit ;  non  tcnutt  omnfaio  oollo- 
qnsam  fflud  fidem,  a  vi  taman  et  perioalo  sbfult.— Philip. 
1      xB.ll. 

!         'PmSextao^S. 
I         •  De  N«L  Deor.  ilL  X, 


gratitude'.  Cicero,  however,  says  of  this  Carbo, 
that  there  never  was  a  worse  citisen,  or  more 
wicked  man" :  which  will  go  a  great  way  towards 
excusing  Pompey's  act. 

Sylla  having  subdued  all  who  were  in  arms 
against  him,  was  now  at  leisure  to  take  his  full 
revenge  on  their  friends  and  adherents ;  in  which, 
by  the  detestable  method  of  a  proscription,  of 
which  he  was  the  fint  author  and  in? enter,  he  exer- 
cised a  more  infamous  cruelty  than  had  ever  been 
practised  in  cold  blood  in  that,  or  perhaps  in  any 
other  city*.  The  proscription  was  not  confined 
to  Rome,  but  earned  through  all  the  towns  of 
Italy ;  where,  besides  the  crime  of  party,  which 
was  pardoned  to  none,  it  was  fatal  to  be  possessed 
of  money,  lands,  or  a  pleasant  seat ;  all  manner 
of  licence  being  indulged  to  an  insolent  army,  of 
carving  for  themselves  what  fortunes  they  pleased  ^ 

In  this  general  destruction  of  the  Marian  Action, 
J.  Caesar,  then  about  seventeen  yean  old,  had 
much  difficulty  to  escape  with  his  life:  he  was 
nearly  allied  to  old  Manus,  and  had  married  Cin- 
na's  daughter;  whom  he  could  not  be  induced 
to  put  away,  by  all  the  threats  of  Sylla,  who,  con- 
sidering  him  for  that  reason  as  irreconcileable  to  his 
interests,  deprived  him  of  his  wife's  fortune  and 
the  priesthood,  which  he  had  obtained.  Caesar 
therefore,  apprehending  still  somewhat  worse, 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  and  conceal  himself  in 
the  country,  where,  being  discovered  accidentally 
by  Sylla's  soldien,  he  was  forced  to  redeem  his 
head  by  a  very  large  sum  :  but  the  intercession 
of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  authority  of  his 
powerful  relations,  extorted  a  grant  of  his  life  very 
unwillingly  from  Sylla,  who  bade  them  take  notice, 
that  he,  for  whose  safety  they  were  so  solicitous, 
would  one  day  be  the  ruin  of  that  aristocracy, 
which  he  was  then  establiahing  with  so  much 
pains,  for  that  he  saw  many  Mariuses  in  one  Ciesar". 
The  event  confirmed  Sylla's  prediction ;  for  by  the 
experience  of  these  times,  young  Cesar  was  in- 
structed both  how  to  form  and  to  execute  that 
scheme,  which  was  the  grand  purpose  of  his  whole 
life,  of  oppressing  the  liberty  of  his  country. 


*  8ed  nobis  taccntlbuii  Cn.  Carbonis,  a  quo  Bdmodum 
sdoleaoens  do  patemis  bonis  in  foro  dimicans  prot«otus 
es,  Jiiflsu  too  interempti  mora  animb  hominum  obver- 
aabitur,  non  sine  aliqua  leprefaendone :  quia  tarn  ingrato 
facto,  plus  L.  Syllc  vlribus,  quam  propric  indulslflti  vere- 
cundlae.— Val.  Max.  v.  3. 

>  Hoc  rero,  qui  Lilybei  a  Pompeio  nostro  est  interfeo- 
tos,  improbior  nemo,  meo  Judieio,  fuit.— Ep.  Faxn.  ix.  21. 

*  PrlmuB  ille,  et  utinam  ultlmus,  exemplum  proscrip- 
tionisinTentt,  &c.— Veil.  Pat.  ii.  sa 

N.B.— The  manner  of  proaeribtng  was,  to  write  down  the 
names  of  those  who  were  doomed  to  die,  and  expose  them 
on  tables  fixed  up  in  the  public  places  of  the  city,  with  the 
promise  of  a  certain  reward  for  the  head  of  each  penon  so 
proscribed.  So  tliat  though  Marius  and  Cinna  maaaacred 
their  enemies  with  the  same  cruelty  in  cold  blood,  yet  they 
did  not  do  it  in  the  way  of  proscription,  nor  with  the  offer 
of  a  reward  to  the  murderers. 

7  Namque  uti  quisque  domnm  aut  vlllam,  postreroo  aut 
TBS  ant  veatimentimi  alicujus  coocupiverat,  dabat  operam, 
ut  is  in  proMoriptorum  numero  eaeeL—Neque  prius  flnla 
jugulandi  fuit,  quam  Sylla  omnes  suoe  divltlis  explevit.^ 
BaUust.  Bell.  Cat  c.  Al ;  Plutar.  in  SylL 

*  Scirent  eum,  quern  incolumem  tanto  opero  cnx>erent. 
quandoque  optimatium  partibus,  quas  secum  siniul  do- 
fendiasent,  exltio  futurum;  nam  Cassari  multos  Marios 
inene.  [Bueton.  J.  Cas.  c.  1 ;  Plutar.  in  Cwe.]  Cfnnc  gener, 
cujus  filiani  nt  repndiaret,  nnllo  modo  oompelli  potuit*— 
Veil.  Pat  U.  42. 


As  soon  as  the  proscriptions  were  over,  and  the 
scene  grown  a  little  cahn»  L.  Flaccus,  being  chosen 
interrex,  declared  Sylla  dictator  for  settling  the 
state  of  the  republic  without  any  limitation  of  time, 
and  ratified  whatever  he  had  done,  or  should  do, 
by  a  special  law,  that  empowered  him  to  pat  any 
citizen  to  death  without  hearing  or  trial*.  This 
office  of  dictator,  which  in  early  times  had  oft  been 
of  singular  service  to  the  republic  in  cases  of  diffi. 
culty  and  distress,  was  now  grown  odious  and  sus- 
pected, in  the  present  state  of  its  wealth  and  power, 
as  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  and  for  that 
reason  had  been  wholly  disused  and  laid  aside  for 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  past  ^ :  so  that 
Flaccus' s  law  was  the  pure  effect  of  force  and 
terror ;  and  though  pretended  to  be  made  by  the 
people,  was  utterly  detested  by  them.  Sylla,  how- 
ever, being  invested  by  it  with  absolute  authority, 
made  many  useful  regulations  for  the  better  order 
of  the  government ;  and  by  the  plenitude  of  his 
power  changed  in  a  great  measure  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  it,  from  a  democratical  to  an  aristocratical 
form,  by  advancing  the  prerogative  of  the  senate, 
and  depressing  that  of  the  people.  He  took  from 
the  equestrian  order  the  judgment  of  all  causes, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  from  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  restored  it  to  the  senate;  deprived 
the  people  of  the  right  of  choosing  the  priests, 
and  replaced  it  in  the  colleges  of  priests :  but  above 
all,  he  abridged  the  immoderate  power  of  the  tri- 
bunes, which  had  been  the  chief  source  of  all  their 
civil  dissensions ;  for  he  made  them  incapable  of 
any  other  magistracy  after  the  tribunate ;  restrained 
the  liberty  of  appealing  to  them  ;  took  from  them 
their  capital  privilege,  of  proposing  laws  to  the 
people ;  and  left  them  nothmg  but  their  negative ; 
or,  as  Cicero  says,  the  power  only  of  helping,  not 
of  hurting,  any  one<^.  But  that  he  might  not  be 
suspected  of  aiming  at  a  perpetual  tyranny,  and  a 
total  subversion  of  the  republic,  he  suffered  the 
consuls  to  be  chosen  in  the  regular  manner,  and  to 
govern,  as  usual,  in  all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  the 
city;  whilst  he  employed  himself  particularly  in 
reforming  the  disorders  of  the  state,  by  putting  his 
new  laws  in  execution;  and  in  distributing  the 
confiscated  lands  of  the  adverse  party  among  his 
legions :  so  that  the  republic  seemed  to  be  once 
more  settied  on  a  legal  basis,  and  the  laws  and 
judicial  proceedings  began  to  flourish  in  the  forum. 
About  the  same  time  Molo  the  Rhodian  came  again 
to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  payment  of  what  was  due  to 
his  country,  for  their  services  in  the  Mithridatic 
war ;  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  putting 
himself  a  second  time  under  his  direction,  and 
perfecting  his  oratorical  talents  by  the  farther 
instructions  of  so  renowned  a  master**:  whose 
abilities  and  character  were  so  highly  reverenced, 
that  he  was  the  first  of  all  foreigners,  who  was  ever 
allowed  to  speak  to  the  senate  in  Greek  without  sn 
interpreter*.  Which  shows  in  what  vogue  the 
Greek  learning,  and  especially  eloquence,  flourished 
at  this  time  in  Rome. 


•  I>eLeg.  Agnur.  con.  RuU.Ui.  2. 

b  Ci^iu  honoris  usurpatfo  per  annos  czx  iirtarmlssa^ut 
appareat  populnm  Romanum  usiun  dictatoris  non  tam 
desideraaee,  quam  timuine  potestatem  Imperii,  quo  priores 
ad  vindlcandam  mnyjmi^  perioulis  rempublicam  uai 
fiuarant.— Veil.  Pat.  iL  26. 

<:  De  Legib.  iU.  10;  It.  vid.  Piffh.  Annal.  ad  A.  Urb. 
*i72,  i  Brut.  p.  434 


Cicero  had  now  run  through  all  that  course  of 
discipline,  which  he  lays  down  as  necessary  to  form 
the  complete  orator :  for,  in  his  treatise  on  that 
subject,  he  gives  us  his  own  sentiments  in  the  per- 
son of  Crassus,  on  the  institution  requisite  to  that  I 
character ;  declaring,  that  no  man  ought  to  pretend  ' 
to  it,  without  being  previously  acquainted  with  ; 
everything  worth  knowing  in  art  or  nature ;  that 
this  is  implied  in  the  very  name  of  an  orator,  whose  j 
profession  it  is  to  speak  upon  every  subject  which 
can  be  proposed  to  him;  and  whose  eloquence,  | 
without  the  knowledge  of  what  he  speaks,  would  I 
be  the  prattie  only  and  impertinence  of  children'. 
He  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  lan- 
guages from  the  ablest  teachers ;  gone  through  the 
studies  of  humanity  and  the  politer  letters  with  the 
poet  Archias ;  been  instructed  in  philosophy  by  the  , 
principal  professors  of  each  sect ;  Phedrus  tiie  Epi-  I 
curean,  Philo  the  Academic,  Diodotus  the  Stoic : 
acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  law,  from  the 
greatest  lawyers,  as  well  as  the  greatest  stetesmen 
of  Rome,  the  two  Scsevolas :  all  which  accomplish- 
ments were  but  ministerial  and  subservient  to 
that,  on  which  his  hopes  and  ambition  were  singly 
placed,  the  reputation  of  an  orator.  To  qualify 
himseli  therefore,  particularly  for  this,  he  attended 
the  pleadings  of  all  the  speakers  of  his  time ;  heard 
the  daily  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  orators  of 
Greece,  and  was  perpetually  composing  somewhat 
at  home,  and  declaiming  under  their  correction: 
and  that  he  might  neglect  nothing,  which  could 
help  in  any  degree  to  improve  and  polish  his  style, 
he  spent  the  intervals  of 'his  leisure  in  the  company 
of  the  ladies ;  especially  of  those  who  were  re- 
markable for  a  politeness  of  language,  and  whose 
Others  had  been  distinguished  by  a  fame  and  repu- 
tetion  of  their  eloquence.  While  he  studied  the 
law,  therefore,  under  ScKvola  the  augur,  he  fre- 
quently conversed  with  his  wife  lielia,  whose 
discourse,  he  says,  was  tinctured  with  all  the 
elegance  of  her  father  Lselius,  the  politest  speaker 
of  his  ages  :  he  was  acquainted  likewise  with  her 
daughter  Mucia,  who  married  the  great  orator 
L.  Crassus ;  and  with  her  grand-daughters,  the  two 
Licinise;  one  of  them,  the  wife  of  L.  Scipio  ;  the 
other,  of  young  Marius ;  who  all  excelled  in  that 
delicacy  of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  was  peculiar 
to  their  families,  and  valued  themselves  on  pre- 
serving and  propagating  it  to  their  posterity. 

Thus  adorned  and  accomplished,  he  offered  him- 
self to  the  bar  about  the  age  of  twenty-six ;  not  as 
othera  generally  did,  raw  and  ignorant  of  their 
business,  and  wanting  to  be  formed  to  it  by  use 
and  experience'';  but  finished  and  qualified  at  once 
to  sustain  any  cause  which  should  be  committed 
to  him.  It  has  been  controverted  both  by  the 
ancients  and  modems,  what  was  the  firat  cause  in 
w.Hch  he  was  engaged  :  some  give  it  for  that  of 
P.  Quinctius  ;  others,  for  S.  Roscius  :  but  neither 
of  them  are  in  the  right ;  for  in  his  oration  for 

e  Eum  ante  omnes  ezterarum  gentium  in  senatu  sine 
interprete  aaditum  constat.— Yal.  Max.  ii.  2. 

'  Ac  mea  quidem  sententia,  nemo  poterit  esse  omnl 
laude  cumulatus  orator,  nisi  erit  omnium  rerum  magna- 
rum  atque  artium  scientlam  conaecntus.— Do  Orat.  i.  6. 
iL2. 

I  Lcgimus  epistolas  Cornelia;,  matrie  Gracchorum— 
auditus  est  nobis  Lelic,  Cail  filic,  sepesermo :  ergo  illam 
patrls  elegantia  tinctam  vidimus;  et  filias  ^oa  Mucias 
ambos,  quarum  setmo  mlhl  fuit  notus,  ftc— Brut.  319. 
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QuBctiiB  he  eipresaly  declares,  that  he  had  pleaded 
odier  causes  before  it;  and  in  that  for  Roscins, 
mp  only,  that  it  was  the  first  public  or  criminal 
etvK,  in  which  he  was  concerned  :  and  it  is  rea- 
naable  to  imagine,  that  he  had  tried  his  strength, 
and  acqoirad  lome  credit  in  private  causes,  before 
he  vooid  Tcntore  upon  a  public  one  of  that  im- 
portnce;  sgreeaUy  to  the  advice,  which  Quinc- 
tOiu  giTet  to  his  yoong  pleaders',  whose  rules 
are  j^oeraOy  drawn  from  the  practice  and  example 
of  Cioero. 

The  ctose  of  P.  Qmnctins  was,  to  defend  him 
from  an  action  of  bankruptcy,  brought  against  him 
bf  a  creditor  who,  on  pretence  of  his  haviog  for- 
ioted  his  recognizance,  and  withdrawn  himself  from 
JQstice,  had  obtuned  a  decree  to  seize  his  estate, 
ud  expose  it  to  sale.  The  creditor  was  one  of  the 
pabfic  criers  who  attended  the  magistrates,  and, 
1>7  bis  intereat  among  them,  was  likely  to  oppress 
Qsinctiiis,  and  had  already  gained  an  advantage 
«|abut  him  by  the  authority  of  Hortensius,  who 
«u  hia  advocate.  Cicero  entered  into  the  cause, 
it  the  earnest  desire  of  the  fkmed  comedian, 
Roaeiiifl,  whose  sister  was  Quinctius's  wife^ :  he 
ndearmiRd  at  first  to  excuse  himself;  alleging, 
tbt  he  iboold  not  be  able  to  speak  a  word  against 
Hortmaiiis,  any  more  than  the  other  players  could 
Kt  vidi  any  spirit  before  Roscins  ;  but  Roscius 
voald  take  no  excuse,  having  formed  such  a  judg- 
mat  of  him  as  to  think  no  onan  so  capable  of 
nppQrting  a  desperate  cause,  sgainst  a  cnfty  and 
poverfol  adversary. 

After  he  had  given  a  specimen  of  himself  to  the 
dty  in  this,  and  several  other  private  causes,  he 
BBdrrtook  the  celebrated  defence  of  S.  Roscius  of 
Ameria,  in  his  27th  year ;  the  same  age,  as  the 
loraed  hate  observed,  in  which  Demosthenes  first 
began  to  distingnish  himself  in  Athens ;  as  if  in 
ti)c«  geniases  of  the  first  magnitude  that  was  the 
proper  Maaon  of  blooming  towards  maturity.  The 
OK  of  Roscius  was  this : — His  father  was  killed  in 
tbe  late  proscription  of  Sylla ;  and  his  estate,  worth 
iboot  60,000/.  sterling,  was  sold  among  the  con- 
fiscated estates  of  the  proscribed,  for  a  trifling  sum 
to  L  Cornelius  Chrysogonus,  a  young  fiivourite 
^  whom  Sylla  had  made  firee,  who,  to  secure 
^"  poaseaskm  of  it,  accused  the  son  of  the  murder 
of  bii  father,  and  had  provided  eridence  to  convict 
^im;  so  that  tiie  young  man  was  likely  to  be  de- 
pn^ed,  not  only  of  his  fortune,  but,  by  a  more 
^iflooos  cruelty,  of  his  honour  also  and  his  life. 
All  the  old  advocates  refused  to  defend  him,  fearing 
tbe  power  of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  resentment  of 
SfUa' ;  since  R<»cius's  defence  would  necessarily 
had  them  into  many  complaints  on  the  times,  and 
tbe  oppressions  of  the  great :  but  Cicero  readily 
"|><^£rtook  it,  as  a  glorious  opportunity  of  enlisting 
™elf  into  the  service  of  his  country,  and  giving 
2  pablic  testimony  of  his  principles  and  z^  for 
<^  liberty,  to  which  he  had  devoted  the  labours 
^  ^  life.  Roscins  was  acquitted,  to  the  great 
™^  of  Cioero  ;  whose  courage  and  address  in 
wdiDg  him  was  applauded  by  the  whole  city ;  so 

^  Bret  433.  i  QuintlL  zU.  6.        k  ProQuinct  M. 

'  lu  loqni  homines ;— bnic  patronos  propter  Chryaogoni 
''^^ttm  dcfutonM.— ipM  nomine  parrieidli  et  atrooiiate 
fnsmk  fore,  ut  hie  nnUo  ncgotio  toUeratur,  onm  a  nullo 
T^'^'otf^—PatTOOM  huie  defutmtM  putavenmt ;  detont. 
^  liheredlcat,  qui  com  fidedefendat,  noo  deeat  profeoto, 
^•*««--ftoBo«jto  iUBcr- 10, 11. 


that  fipom  this  moment  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
advocate  of  the  first  clus,  and  equal  to  the  greatest 
causes"*. 

Having  occasion,  in  the  course  of  his  pleading, 
to  mention  that  remarkable  punishment  which 
their  ancestors  had  contrived  for  the  murder  of  a 
parent,  of  sowing  the  criminal  alive  into  a  sack, 
and  throwing  him  into  the  river,  he  says,  that  the 
meaning  of  it  was,  to  strike  him  at  once  as  it  were 
out  of  the  system  of  nature,  by  taking  from  him  the 
air,  the  sun,  the  water,  and  the  earth ;  that  he, 
who  had  destroyed  the  author  of  his  being,  should 
lose  tbe  benefit  of  those  elements,  whence  all  things 
derive  their  being.  They  would  not  throw  him  to 
the  beasts,  lest  the  contagion  of  such  irickedness 
should  make  the  beasts  themselves  more  furious  : 
they  would  not  commit  him  naked  to  the  stream, 
lest  he  should  pollute  the  very  sea,  which  was  the 
purifier  of  all  other  pollutions ;  they  left  him  no 
share  of  anything  natural,  how  rile  or  common 
soever ;  for  what  is  so  common  as  breath  to  the 
liring,  earth  to  the  dead,  the  sea  to  those  who 
float,  the  shore  to  those  who  are  cast  up  ?  Yet 
these  wretches  live  so,  as  long  as  they  can,  as  not 
to  draw  breath  from  the  air ;  die  so  as  not  to  touch 
the  ground ;  are  so  tossed  by  the  waves  as  not  to 
be  washed  by  them  ;  so  cast  out  upon  the  shore 
as  to  find  no  rest  even  on  the  rocks".  This  passage 
was  received  with  acclamations  of  applause ;  yet, 
speaking  of  it  afterwards  himself,  he  calls  it  the 
redundancy  of  a  juvenile  fancy,  which  wanted  the 
correction  of  his  sounder  judgment ;  and,  like  all 
the  compositions  of  young  men,  wss  not  applauded 
so  much  for  its  own  sake,  as  for  the  hopes  which 
it  gave  of  his  more  improved  and  ripened  talents  ^, 

The  popularity  of  his  cause,  and  the  fiivour  of 
the  audience,  gave  him  such  spirits,  that  he  exposed 
the  insolence  and  villany  of  the  favourite  Chryso- 
gonus with  great  gaiety;  and  ventured  even  to 
mingle  several  bold  strokes  at  Sylla  himself;  which 
he  took  care,  however,  to  palliate,  by  obserring 
that,  through  the  multiplicity  of  Sylla's  affairs,  who 
reigned  as*  absolute  on  earth  as  Jupiter  did  in 
heaven,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  know,  and 
necessary  even  to  connive  at,  many  things  which 
his  favourites  did  against  his  willi*.  He  would  not 
complain,  he  says,  in  times  like  those,  that  an 
innocent  man's  estate  was  exposed  to  public  sale  ; 
for  were  it  allowed  to  him  to  speak  freely  on  that 
head,  Roscius  was  not  a  person  of  such  consequence 
that  he  should  make  a  particular  complaint  on  his 
account ;  but  he  must  insist  upon  it,  that  by  the 
law  of  the  proscription  itself,  whether  it  was  Flac- 
cus's  the  interrex,  or  Sylla's  the  dictator,  for  he 
knew  not  which  to  call  it,  Roscius's  estate  was  not 
forfeited,  nor  liable  to  be  sold  4.  In  the  conclusion, 
he  puts  the  judges  in  mind,  that  nothing  was  so 
much  aimed  at  by  the  prosecutors  in  this  trial,  as, 
by  the  condemnation  of  Roscius,  to  gain  a  prece* 
dent  for  destroying  the  children  of  the  proscribed : 
he  conjures  them,  therefore,  by  all  the  gods,  not  to 
be  the  authors  of  reviring  a  second  proscription, 
more  barbarous  and  cruel  than  the  first ;  that  the 
senate  refused  to  besr  any  part  in  the  first,  lest  it 
should  be  thought  to  be  authorised  by  the  public 

'  Prima  cauaa  publlca,  pro  S.  Roacio  dicta,  tantuffi  com-      | 
mendationls  hnbuit,  ut  non  ulla  eawt,  qua*  non  nostro 
digna    patrooinio  videretor.     I>elBoeps  inde  multc.— 
Brut.  434.  BproRoao.  S6. 

o  Orat  258.  ed.  lamh.      P  Pro  Rose.  4ff.       4  lUd.  4a. 
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council ;  that  it  was  their  business  by  this  sen- 
tence to  pnt  a  stop  to  that  spirit  of  cruelty,  which 
then  possessed  the  city,  so  pernicious  to  the  re- 
public, and  so  contrary  to  the  temper  and  character 
of  their  ancestors. 

As  by  this  defence  he  acquired  a  great  reputation 
in  his  youth,  so  he  reflects  upon  it  with  pleasure 
in  old  age,  and  recommends  it  to  his  son,  as  the 
surest  way  to  true  glory  and  authority  in  his  coun- 
try,  to  defend  the  innocent  in  distress,  especially 
when  they  happen  to  be  oppressed  by  the  power  of 
the  great ;  as  I  have  often  done,  says  he,  in  other 
causes,  but  particularly  in  that  of  Roscius,  against 
Sylla  himself  in  the  height  of  his  power'.  A  noble 
lesson  to  all  advocates,  to  apply  their  talents  to  the 
protection  of  innocence  and  injured  virtue ;  and  to 
make  justice,  not  profit,  the  rule  and  end  of  their 
labours. 

Plutarch  says,  that  presently  after  this  trial 
Cicero  took  occasion  to  travel  abroad,  on  pretence 
of  his  health,  but  in  reality  to  avoid  the  effects  of 
Sylla's  displeasure ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no 
ground  for  this  notion ;  for  Sylla's  revenge  was 
now  satiated,  and  his  mind  wholly  bent  on  restoring 
the  public  tranquillity ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  Cicero 
continued  a  year  after  this  in  Rome  without  any 
apprehension  of  danger,  engaged,  as  before,  in  the 
same  task  of  pleading  causes* ;  and  in  one  espe- 
cially, more  obnoxious  to  Sylla's  resentment,  even 
than  that  of  Roscius  :  for  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
of  Arretium,  he  defended  the  right  of  certain  towns 
of  Italy  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  though  Sylla 
himself  had  deprived  them  of  it  by  an  express  law; 
maintaining  it  to  be  one  of  those  natural  rights, 
which  no  law  or  power  on  earth  could  take  ^m 
them  :  in  which  also  he  carried  his  point,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Cotta,  an  orator  of  the  first  character  and 
abilities,  who  pleaded  against  him  ^ 

But  we  have  a  clear  account  from  himself  of  the 
real  motive  of  his  journey  :  my  body,  says  he,  at 
this  time  was  exceedingly  weak  and  emaciated ;  my 
neck  long  and  small;  which  is  a  habit  thought 
liable  to  great  risk  of  life,  if  engaged  in  any  fatigue 
or  labour  of  the  lungs ;  and  it  gave  the  greater 
alarm  to  those  who  had  a  regard  for  me,  that  I 
used  to  speak  without  any  remission  or  variation, 
with  the  utmost  stretch  of  my  voice,  and  great 
agitation  of  my  body ;  when  my  friends,  therefore, 
and  physicians,  advised  me  to  meddle  no  more  with 
causes,  I  resolved  to  run  any  hazard,  rather  than 
quit  the  hopes  of  glory  which  I  proposed  to  myself 
from  pleading:  but  when  I  considered,  that  by 
managing  my  yoice,  and  changing  my  way  of 
speaking,  I  might  both  avoid  all  danger,  and  speak 
with  more  ease,  I  took  a  resolution  of  travelling 
into  Asia,  merely  for  an  opportunity  of  correcting 
my  manner  of  speaking  :  so  that  after  I  had  been 

r  Ut  nos  et  He))e  alias  et  adoleacentes,  oontra  L.  Bullae 
dominantis  opes  pro  8.  Ro§cio  Amerino  feoimuB :  que,  ut 
■ds.  extat  oratio..-De  Ofllo.  ii.  14. 

■  Prima  causa  publica  pro  B.  Roedo  diotar-deixioepa 
Inde  mult«— itaque  cum  esaem  biennium  vonaCus  in  cau> 
■U.— Brut.  pp.  434,  437. 

t  PopuluB  Romanus,  L.  Bulla  diotatoro  ferente,  eomltiis 
oeuturlatls,  municiplls  elvitatem  ademit :  ademit  iitdem 
agros:  de  agrts ratum  ett ;  fult  enim  populi  potestaa :  de 
oiritate  ne.  tamdiu  quldem  valuit,  quamdiu  ilia  Sullant 
temporifl  arma  ralnerunt*— Atque  ego  hano  adoleeoentulua 
oauaam  onm  agerem,  contra  hominem  disertiarimum, 
coutradioente  Cotta,  et  bulla  vivo,  judicatum  OHti— Fro 
Dom.  ad  Pontif .  33 ;  pro  Cvoina,  33. 


two  years  at  the  bar,  and  acquired  a  reputation  in 
the  forum.  I  left  Rome,  &c." 

He  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  when  he  set  for- 
ward upon  his  travels  to  Greece  and  Asia — ^the 
fashionable  tour  of  all  those,  who  travelled  either 
for  curiosity  or  improvement :  his  first  visit  was  to 
Athens,  the  capital  seat  of  arts  and  sciences,  where 
some  writers  tell  us  that  he  spent  three  years', 
though  in  truth  it  was  but  six  months.  He  took  up 
his  quarters  with  Antiochus,  the  principal  philoso- 
pher of  the  old  Academy ;  and  under  this  excellent 
master  renewed,  he  says,  those  studies  which  he 
had  been  fond  of  from  his  earliest  youth.  Here  he 
met  with  his  school-fellow  T.  Pomponius,  who, 
firom  his  love  to  Athens,  and  his  spending  a  great 
part  of  his  days  in  it,  obtained  the  surname  of 
Atticus^;  and  here  they  revive^l  and  confirmed 
that  memorable  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
them  through  life  with  so  celebrated  a  constancy 
and  affection.  Atticus,  being  an  Epicurean,  was 
often  drawing  Cicero  from  his  host  Antiochus  to 
the  conversation  of  Phsdrus  and  old  Zeno,  the 
chief  professors  of  that  sect,  in  hopes  of  making 
him  a  convert ;  on  which  subject  they  used  to  have 
many  disputes  between  themselves :  but  Cicero's 
view  in  these  visits  was  but  to  convince  himself 
more  effectually  of  the  weakness  of  that  doctrine, 
by  observing  how  easily  it  might  be  cx>nfuted,  when 
explained  even  by  the  ablest  teachers*.  Yet  he  did 
not  give  himself  up  so  entirely  to  philosophy  as 
to  neglect  his  rhetorical  exercises,  which  he  per- 
formed still  CTcry  day  very  diligently  with  Deme- 
trius the  Syrian,  an  experienced  master  of  the  art 
gf  speaking  ■. 

/it  was  in  this  first  journey  to  Athens,  that  he  was 
I  initiated  most  probably  into  the  Eleusinian  myste- 
iries :  for,  though  we  have  no  account  of  the  time, 
yet  we  cannot  fix  it  better  than  in  a  voyage  under- 
taken both  for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and 
body.  The  reverence  with  which  he  alwaya  speaks 
of  these  mysteries,  and  the  hints  that  he  has  dropped 
of  their  end  and  use,  seem  to  confirm  what  a  very 
learned  and  ingenious  writer  has  delivered  of  them, 
that  they  were  contrived  to  inculcate  the  unity  of 
God,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ^.  As  for  the 
first,  after  observing  to  Atticus,  who  was  one  also 
of  the  initiated,  how  the  gods  of  the  popular  reli- 
gions were  all  but  deceased  mortals  advanced  from 
earth  to  heaven,  he  bids  him  remember  the  doctrine 
of  the  mysteries,  in  order  to  recollect  the  univer- 
sality of  that  truth :  and  as  to  the  second,  he  declares 
his  initiation  to  be  in  fact,  what  the  name  itself 
implied,  a  real  beginning  of  life  to  him ;  as  it  taught 
the  way,  not  only  of  living  with  greater  pleasure, 
but  of  dying  also  with  a  better  hope^. 

«  Brut.  437.  '  Euaebii  Chron. 

7  Pomponiua— ita  enim  ae  Athenis  collocarit,  ut  sit  pcne 
unus  ex  Atticlset  id  etiam  oognomine  vldeatur  habitunis. 
— De  Fin.  v.  S.  >  De  Fin.  i.  5 ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  SI. 

•  Eodem  tamen  tanpore  apnd  Demetrium  Byrmn. 
veterem  et  non  ignobUem  dloendi  magistnim  studloM 
exeroeri  aolebam.— Brut  437* 

b  See  Mr.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of  Ifoees,  voL  L 

c  Ipri,  illi,  roajorum  gentium  dii  qui  habentur,  hino  a 
nobis  in  caelum  profecti  reperientnr— reminiscore,  quoniam 
esinitiatus,  que  traduntur  mysterUs;  turn  denique  quam 
boo  late  pateat  intelltges.— Tusc.  Quest  L  13. 

Initiaque.  ut  appellantnr.  ito  revera  pi  inoipia  vit«  oog- 
novimus ;  neque  solum  cum  Ictitia  vivendi  ratioiiem  ac- 
oepimuBiSedetiamoumspemelioremoriendi.'DeLeg.iL  14. 

N.  B.  These  mysteries  were  celebrated  at  stated  i 


From  Athena  he  pened  into  Asia,  where  he 
giOered  about  him  all  Uie  principal  orators  of  the 
ooantry,  who  kept  htm  company  through  the  rest 
of  his  Tojage ;  and  with  whom  he  constantly  exer- 
cised himself  in  erery  place,  where  he  made  any 
stay.  The  chief  of  them,  aays  he,  was  Menippus 
of  Stratonica,  the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  Asiatics ; 
snd  if  to  be  neither  tedious  nor  impertinent  be  the 
characteristic  of  an  Attic  orator,  he  may  justly  be 
imked  in  that  class.  Dionysius  slso  of  Magnesia, 
iEsdtylns  of  Cnidos,  and  Zenodes  of  Adramyttus, 
were  coodnually  with  me,  who  were  reckoned  the 
fint  rhetoricians  of  Asia.  Nor  yet  content  with 
these,  I  went  to  Rhodes,  and  applied  myself  again 
to  Molo,  whom  I  had  heard  before  at  Rome ;  who 
vas  both  an  experienced  pleader,  and  a  fine  writer, 
•od  particnlarly  expert  in  obserring  the  fiiults  of 
his  scholars,  as  well  as  in  his  method  of  teaching  and 
imprOTing  them  :  his  greatest  trouble  with  me  was, 
to  restrain  the  exuberance  of  a  juvenile  imagina- 
tion, slways  ready  to  overflow  its  banks,  withm  its 
dae  and  proper  channel'. 

But  as  ac  Athens,  where  he  employed  himself 
chie6y  in  philosophy,  he  did  not  intermit  his  orato- 
rical studies,  so  at  Rhodes,  where  his  chief  study 
was  oratory,  he  gave  some  share  also  of  his  time 
to  phikMophy,  with  Poaidonius,  the  most  esteemed 
and  learned  Stoic  of  that  age,  whom  he  often  apeaks 
of  with  honour,  not  only  as  his  master,  but  as  his 
fiieod*.  It  was  his  constant  care,  that  the  progress 


of  flw  Tear,  with  solemn  diows  and  agreat  pomp  of  maehi- 
Ber7,  whidb  drew  a  mi^tj  oonooiine  to  them  from  sU 
esoBtxiea.  L.  CrasmiB^  the  great  oimtor,  happened  to  oome 
tvo  daja  after  they  were  over,  and  would  gladly  have  per- 
■aded  the  magistrates  to  renew  them ;  but  not  being  able 
to  prefvafl,  left  the  city  in  diagurt  i :  which  diows  how 
eaatiaas  they  were  of  making  them  too  dieap,  when  they 
rcfned  Che  a^t  of  them  out  of  the  proper  aeaaon.  to  one 
«<  the  first  aenators  of  Rome.  The  showa  are  sappoaed  to 
hate  wMhiMtud  areprcacntatloo  of  Heaven,  Hell,  Elyalom, 
J^agpttorj,  and  all  that  related  to  the  ftature  state  of  the 
dead  :  being  contriTed  to  inculcate  more  sensibly,  and  ez- 
mfikj  the  doetrinea  delirered  to  the  initiated :  and  as 
tfaey  wa«  a  proper  aabject  for  poetry,  ao  they  are  frequent- 
ly aIliBd*d  to  by  the  ancient  Poeta.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
kocn  to  Atticns,  bega  of  him,  at  the  request  of  Chilius, 
aa  emSneot  poetof  that  age,  to  send  them  a  ralatioa  of  the 
ET^.-»..ti...  rites,  which  were  deseed  probably  for  an 
iphuiie  or  embeUiahment  to  some  of  ChUius's  works*. 
Thia  ooafirma  also  the  probability  of  that  ingenioua  oom- 
meat,  wbkdi  the  same  excellent  writer  has  given  on  the 
sixth  book  of  the  £neld,  where  VirgO,  as  he  observes,  in 
desaibiiig  the  descent  into  helU  is  but  trseing  out  in  their 
foudne order  the  aeverat  scenes  of  theEleusialan  showsf 

*  Brut.  437- 

•  Bexnentkms  a  story  of  thia  Poddonlns,  which  Pompey 
oArn  need  to  tell ;  that  after  the  Mithridatle  war,  as  he 
«aa  ictarcing  from  Syria  towarda  Rome,  he  called  at 
Rbodea,  on  porpose  to  hoar  him  ;  but  being  informed,  on 
bia  arrival  these,  that  he  was  extremely  111  of  the  gout,  he 
lad  a  aaind  however  to  aee  hfan ;  and  in  his  visit,  when, 
after  the  flrat  compliments,  he  began  to  express  his  ooncem 
P*  flDding  him  so  ill,  that  he  could  not  have  the  pleasure 
to  hear  him  :  But  you  can  hear  me,  replied  PoeidonluB; 
aor  diaU  ft  be  said,  that  on  the  account  of  any  bodily  pain, 
I  seircfed  so  great  a  man  to  come  to  me  in  vain  ;  upon 
wtedS  he  entered  preaently  into  an  argument,  as  he  lay 

nisi  Athenlensibna,  quod 

siefeinait,adqu»  biduo  serlus  veneram,  auo- 

I  Orat.  ill.  sa  I 

*  Chiliae  te  rogat,  et  ego  cjm  rogatu  *Ev/AoAvi9«0i| 
vmrpid,  —Ad  Att  L  3w 

•  See  Divine  Lcfatkm  of  Moass,  p.  188. 


,of  his  knowledge  shonld  keep  pace  with  the  improre- 

^ent  of  his  eloquence ;  he  considered  the  one  as 
e  foundation  of  the  other,  and  thought  it  in  vain 
to  acquire  ornaments,  before  he  had  provided  neces- 
sary nimiture.  He  declaimed  here  in  Greek,  because 
Molo  did  not  understand  Latin ;  and  upon  ending 
hia  declamation,  while  the  reat  of  the  company  were 
laviah  of  their  praisea,  Molo,  inatead  of  paying  any 
compliment,  aat  aileut  a  conaiderable  time,  tiU  obaenr. 
ing  Cicero  aomewhat  diaturbed  at  it,  he  aaid,  "  Aa 
for  yon,  Cicero,  I  praise  and  admire  yon;  but  pity 
the  fortune  of  Greece,  to  aee  arte  and  eloquence,  the 
only  omamenta  which  were  left  to  her,  transplanted 
by  yon  to  Rome'.  Having  thus  finiahed  the  circuit 
of  his  travels,  he  came  back  again  to  Itsly,  siter  an 
eicnrsion  of  two  years,  extremely  improved,  and 
changed  as  it  were  into  a  new  man :  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  voice  and  action  was  moderated ;  the 
redundancy  of  his  atyle  and  &ncy  corrected ;  his 
lungs  strengthened,  snd  his  whole  constitution 
oonlinned'. 

This  voyage  of  Cicero  aeema  to  be  the  only 
scheme  and  pattern  of  travelling  from  which  any 
real  boiefit  ia  to  be  expected :  he  did  not  stir  abroad 
till  he  had  completed  hia  education  at  home ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  pemiciona  to  a  nation,  than 
the  neceaaity  of  a  foreign  one ;  and  after  he  had 
aoqaired  in  hia  own  conntrr  whatever  waa  proper 
to  form  a  worthy  citizen  and  magiatrate  of  Rome, 
he  went,  confirmed  by  a  maturity  of  age  and  reaaon 
against  the  impreaaiona  of  vice,  not  ao  much  to 
learn,  as  to  polish  what  be  had  learned,  by  visiting 
those  places,  where  arts  and  sciences  flouriahed  in 
their  greateat  perfection.  In  a  tour,  the  most 
delightful  of  the  world,  he  aaw  everything  that 
could  entertain  a  curious  traveller,  yet  stayed  no- 
where any  longer  than  his  benefit,  not  hia  pleaaurey 
detained  him.  By  his  previona  knowledge  of  the 
lawa  of  Rome,  he  was  able  to  compare  them  with 
those  of  other  dtiea,  and  to  bring  back  with  him 
whatever  he  found  useful,  either  to  hia  country  or 
to  himaelf.  He  waa  lodged,  wherever  he  came,  in 
the  houaea  of  the  great  and  the  eminent ;  not  io 
much  for  their  birth  and  wealth,  as  for  their  virtue, 
knowledge,  snd  learning ;  men  honoured  and  reve- 
renced in  their  several  cities,  as  the  principal 
patriots,  orators  and  philoaophera  of  the  age. 
These  he  made  the  constant  companions  of  hia  tra- 
vels, that  he  might  not  lose  the  opportunity,  even 
on  the  road,  of  profiting  by  their  advice  and  expe- 
rience ;  and,  from  such  a  voyage,  it  ia  no  wonder 
that  he  brought  back  every  accompliahment  which 
could  improve  and  adorn  a  man  of  senae. 

Pompey  returned  about  thia  time  victorious  from 
Africa,  where  he  bad  greatly  enlarged  the  bounda 

upon  his  bed,  and  maintained  with  great  eloquence,  that 
nothing  waa  really  good,  but  what  waa  honeat  r  and  being 
all  the  while  in  exquiute  torture,  he  often  cried  out,  O  pain, 
thou  Shalt  never  gain  thy  point ;  for  be  as  vexatious  as 
thou  wilt,  I  will  never  own  thee  to  be  an  evil.  Tbis  was 
the  perfection  of  Stoical  heroism,  to  defy  sense  and  nature 
to  the  last :  while  another  poor  Stoic,  Dionysius,  a  acholar 
of  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  when  by  the  torture  of  the 
stone,  he  waa  forced  to  confess,  that  what  his  master  had 
taught  him  waa  false,  and  that  he  felt  pain  to  be  aa  evil, 
is  treated  by  all  their  writers,  as  a  poltroon  and  base 
deserter.  Which  shows,  that  all  their  boasted  iirmness 
waa  owing  rather  to  a  false  notion  of  honour  and  reputation, 
than  to  any  real  principle,  or  oonvicti»m  of  reason.— Nat. 
Deor.  11. 84 ;  De  Finib.  v.  31. 
f  Flutar.  Life  of  Cic.  ff  Brut.  438. 
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of  the  empire,  by  the  conquest  and  addition  of 
many  new  countries  to  the  Roman  dominion.  He 
was  received  with  great  marks  of  respect  by  the 
dictator  Sylla,  who  went  out  to  meet  him  at  the 
head  of  the  nobility,  and  saluted  him  by  the  title 
of  Magnus,  or  the  Great,  which  from  that  autho- 
rity was  ever  after  given  to  him  by  all  people. 
But  his  demand  of  a  triumph  disgusted  both  Sylla 
and  the  senate,  who  thought  it  too  ambitious  in 
one  who  had  passed  through  none  of  the  public 
offices,  nor  was  of  age  to  be  a  senator,  to  aspire  to 
an  honour  which  had  never  been  granted,  except 
to  consuls  or  praetors:  but  Pompey,  insisting  on 
his  demand,  extorted  Sylla's  consent,  and  was  the 
first  whose  triumphal  car  is  said  to  have  been 
drawn  by  elephants,  and  the  only  one  of  the  eques- 
trian order  who  had  ever  triumphed ;  which  gave 
an  unusual  joy  to  the  people,  to  see  a  man  of  tiieir 
own  body  obtain  so  signal  an  honour ;  and  much 
more,  to  see  him  descend  again  from  it  to  his  old 
rank  and  private  condition  among  the  knights'*. 

While  Pompey,  by  his  exploits  in  war,  had  ac- 
quired the  surname  of  the  Great,  J.  Caesar,  about 
six  years  younger,  was  giving  proofs  likewise  of  his 
military  genius,  and  serving  as  a  volunteer  at  the 
siege  of  Mitylene ;  a  splendid  and  flourishing  city 
of  Lesbos,  which  had  assisted  Mithridates  in  the 
late  war,  and  perfidiously  delivered  up  to  him  M. 
Aquilias,  a  person  of  consular  dignity,  who  had 
been  sent  ambassador  to  that  king,  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army  had  taken  refuge  in 
Mitvlene,  as  in  a  place  of  the  greatest  security. 
Mithridates  is  said  to  have  treated  him  with  the 
last  indignity ;  carrying  him  about  in  triumph, 
mounted  upon  an  ass,  and  forcing  him  to  proclaim 
everywhere  aloud,  that  he  was  Aquilius,  who  had 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  war.  But  the  town 
now  paid  dear  for  that  treachery,  being  taken  by 
storm,  and  almost  demolished  by  Q.  Thermus ; 
though  Pompey  restored  it  afterwards  to  its  former 
beauty  and  liberty,  at  the  request  of  his  favourite 
freedman,  Theophanes.  In  this  siege  Caesar  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  a  dvic  crown;  which,  though 
made  only  of  oaken  leaves,  was  esteemed  the  most 
reputable  badge  of  martial  virtue ;  and  never  be- 
stowed, but  for  saving  the  life  of  a  citizen,  and 
kiUing  at  the  same  time  an  enemy*. 

SyUa  died  while  Cicero  was  at  Athens,  after 
he  had  laid  down  his  dictatorship  and  restored 
liberty  to  the  republic,  and,  with  an  uncommon 
greatness  of  mind,  lived  many  months  as  a  private 
senator  and  with  perfect  security  in  that  city 
where  he  had  exercised  the  most  blood)  tyranny : 
bat  nothing  was  thought  to  be  greater  in  his  cha- 
racter,  than  that  during  the  three  years,  in  which 

^  Bellum  in  Africa  maximum  oonfecit,  victorem  exerci- 
turn  deportavit  Quid  vero  tarn  iuauditum.  quam  equitem 
Romaaum  trinmpharo  ?  [Pro  Lege  Man.  SI,]  Africa  vero 
tota  Bubacta— Magnique  nomine,  spolfo  inde  capto.  cques 
RomsnuBy  id  quod  antea  nemo,  cun-u  triumphall  invec- 
tttsest.  [Plin.  Hist  Nat.  vil.  26.]  Roma;  primum  Jaucti 
elephantee  subiere  corrum  Pompeii  Magni  Africaao  tri- 
ompbo.  [lb.  viii.  2;  Plutar.  in  Pomp.] 

1  Quid  Mitylcns  ?  qu»  oerte  vcstrv,  Quirites,  belli  lege, 
et  victorie  Jure  facto;  sunt :  urbe  ct  nature  et  situ,  et  de- 
■criptionecdificionmi  et  piUchritudine,  imprimis  nobilis. 
[De  Leg.  Agnr.  ii.  16v]  A  Thermo  in  expu^atione  3Ii- 
tylenarum  corona  civica  donatus  est.  [Suet.  J.  Caps.  S.] 
Ilinc  ciTics  ooronae.militum  virtutis  insigneolariBsimum. 
[Piin.  Hist.  Nat.  xvi.  4 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  18  ;  Appian.  BeU. 
Mithrid.  p.  184 ;  Val.  Mux.  ix.  13.] 


tiie  Marians  were  masters  of  Italy,  he  neither  dis- 
sembled his  resolution  of  pursuing  them  by  arms, 
nor  neglected  the  war  which  he  had  upon  his 
hands  ;  but  thought  it  his  duty,  first  to  chastise  a 
foreign  enemy,  before  he  took  his  revenge  upon 
citizens  I'.  His  family  was  noble  and  patrician, 
which  yet,  through  the  indolency  of  his  ancestors, 
had  made  no  figure  in  the  republic  for  many  gene- 
rations, and  was  almost  sunk  into  obscurity,  till 
he  produced  it  again  into  light,  by  aspiring  to  the 
honours  of  the  state.  He  was  a  lover  and  patron 
of  polite  letters,  having  been  carefully  instituted 
himself  in  all  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
but  from  a  peculiar  gaiety  of  temper,  and  fondness 
for  the  company  of  mimics  and  players,  was 
drawn,  when  young,  into  a  life  of  luxury  and  plea- 
sure ;  so  that  when  he  was  sent  quaestor  to  Marius 
in  the  Jugurthine  war,  Marius  complained,  that 
in  so  rough  and  desperate  a  service,  chance  had 
given  him  so  soft  and  delicate  a  quaestor.  But 
whether  roused  by  the  example,  or  stung  by  the 
reproach,  of  his  general,  he  behaved  himself  in  that 
charge  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  courage,  suf- 
fering no  man  to  outdo  him  in  any  part  of  military 
duty  or  labour,  making  himself  equal  and  familiar 
even  to  the  lowest  of  the  soldiers,  and  obliging 
them  all  by  his  good  offices  and  his  money ;  so 
that  he  soon  acquired  the  favour  of  the  army,  with 
the  character  of  a  brave  and  skilful  commander ; 
and  lived  .to  drive  Marius  himself,  banished  and 
proscribed,  into  that  very  province  where  he  had 
been  contemned  by  him  at  first  as  his  quaestor'. 
He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  concealing  his 
passions  and  purposes,  and  was  so  different  from 
himself  in  different  circumstances,  that  he  seemed 
as  it  were  to  be  two  men  in  one :  no  man  was 
ever  more  mild  and  moderate  before  victory ;  none 
more  bloody  and  cruel  after  it">.  In  war  he  prac- 
tised the  same  art,  that  he  had  seen  so  successful 
to  Marius,  of  raising  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  and 
contempt  of  danger  in  his  army,  by  the  foi^ry  of 
auspices  and  divine  admonitions:  for  which  end 
he  carried  always  about  with  him  a  little  statue 
of  Apollo  taken  from  the  temple  of  Delphi;  and 
whenever  he  had  resolved  to  give  battle,  used 
to  embrace  it  in  sight  of  the  soldiers,  and  beg 
the  speedy  confirmation  of  its  promises  to 
him^.      From  an  uninterrupted  course  of  success 

k  Yix  quidquam  in  Bylls  operibus  darius  duxerim, 
quam  quod,  cvan  per  tricnnium  Cinnanv  Mariansque 
partes  Italiam  obsiderent,  neque  illaturum  se  bellum  eis 
diasimulavit,  neo  quod  erat  in  manibus  omisit ;  existima- 
vitque  ante  frangendum  hostem,  quam  ulciscendum 
civem.— Veil.  Pat.  ii.  24. 

1  Gentis  Patriciae  nobilis  fuit ;  familia  prope  Jam  cx- 
stincta  majorum  ignavia :  Uteris  Grccis  atque  Latinis 
Juxta  atque  doctissimc  crudltus.— [Sallust.  Bell.  Jug.  93.] 
Usque  ad  quKstursB  turn  oomitia,  vitam  libidine,  vino, 
ludicre  artis  amore  inquinatam  perduxit.  Quapropter  C. 
Marium  consulem  moleste  tulisse  traditur,  quod  sibi,  aa- 
perrimum  in  Africa  bellum  gerenti,  tam  delicatus  quoMtur 
Borte  obveniaaet,  ice.  [Val.  Max.  vi.  9 ;  Ballust.  BeU.  Jug. 
95.] 

n  Ad  simulanda  negotla  altitudo  ingenii  incredibilis. 
[Ballust.  Bell.  Jugurth.  95.]  qus  tam  diversa,  tamque  iator 
se  contmria,  si  quis  apud  animnm  suum  expendere  vctit, 
duos  in  uno  homine  Syllas  fuisse  orediderit.  [Val.  Max. 
vi.  9.]  Adeo  enim  Sylla  fuit  dissimilis  beUator  ac  victor, 
ut  dum  vindt  justisslmo  lenlor;  post  victoriam  audito 
fucrit  crudelior— ut  in  oodem  bomine  dupllcis  ac  dtversi»- 
simi  anlmi  oonspiceretur  exemplum. — Veil.  Pat.  ii.  25. 

"  Quoties  pnpllum    oommittere    destinabat,  parvum 
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ud  profperity  he  aisomed  the  surname,  unknown 
befisre  to  the  Romans,  of  Felix  or  the  fortunate ; 
iod  would  have  been  fortunate  indeed,  says 
TeUdiis,  if  his  life  had  ended  with  his  ▼ictories". 
Flinj  ealls  it  a  wicked  title,  drawn  from  the  blood 
ind  oppression  of  his  country  ;  for  which  posterity 
would  think  him  more  unfortunate,  even  than 
those  whom  he  had  put  to  deaths.  He  had  one 
iieUdty,  however,  peculiar  to  himself,  of  being  the 
only  man  in  history,  in  whom  the  odium  of  the 
BMst  barbarous  cruelties  was  extinguished  by  the 
;lf}7  of  his  great  acts.  Cicero,  though  he  had  a 
good  opinion  of  his  cause,  yet  detested  the  inhu- 
aaiuty  of  his  victory,  and  never  speaks  of  him 
Tfth  respect,  nor  of  his  government  but  as  a 
proper  tyranny ;  calling  him  a  master  of  three 
BMMt  pestilent  vices,  luxury,  avarice,  cruelty  i. 
He  vas  the  first  of  his  funily,  whose  dead  body 
WIS  bnmt:  for  having  ordered  Marius's  remains 
to  be  taken  out  of  his  grave,  and  thrown  into  the 
hfcr  Anio,  he  was  apprehensive  of  the  same  infult 
opoB  his  own,  if  left  to  the  usual  way  of  burial'. 
A  little  before  his  death,  he  made  his  own  epitaph, 
die  sniD  of  which  was,  that  no  man  had  eyer  gone 
beyond  him,  in  doing  good  to  his  friends,  or  hurt 
to  bis  enemies". 

Ai  soon  as  Sylla  was  dead,  the  old  dissensions, 
tiiat  bad  been  smothered  awhile  by  the  terror  of 
his  power,  burst  out  again  into  a  flame  between 
tbe  two  Actions,  supported  severally  by  the  two 
coosds,  Q.  Catulns  and  M.  Lepidus,  who  were 
obojly  opposite  to  each  other  in  party  and  politics, 
lepidns  resolved  at  all  adventures  to  rescind  the 
Mta  of  Sylla,  and  recall  the  exiled  Marians ;  and 
benn  openly  to  solicit  the  people  to  support  him 
is  that  resolution  :  bat  his  attempt,  though  plau- 
abk,  was  factious  and  unseasonable,  tending  to 
OTRtani  the  present  settlement  of  the  republic, 
vbidi,  after  its  late  wounds  and  loss  of  civil  blood, 
wanted  nothing  so  much  as  rest  and  quiet  to  re- 
cover a  tolen]ble  degree  of  strength.  Catulus's 
&dter,  the  ablest  statesman  of  his  time,  and  the 
cbief  aaaertor  of  the  aristocratical  interest,  had 
^  condemned  to  die  by  Marina :  the  son,  there- 
fore, who  inherited  his  virtues,  as  well  as  principles, 
ttd  was  confirmed  in  them  by  a  resentment  of 
that  injury,  vigorously  opposed  and  effectually 


Apoflinls  signnm  Dclphls  sablatum.  In  conspectu  militum 
>>Bpiexitt,  onbat,  uti  promiaaa  matunret.— Vol.  Max.  1. 
2:DeDiv.L33. 

*  Qiod  qaidem  uaorpamet  jnsHssiine,  si  evmdem  et  vin- 
<adi  et  Vivendi  finem  habuiaaet.— VeU.  Fat.  iJ.  27. 

f  Uoas  hocnhiixm  ad  hoc  aevl  Fdieit  sibf  oognomen  as- 
Knit—driii  nempe  sanguine,  ac  patris  oppugnatione 
•*V«tii»,  4c.-Plm.  Hist.  Nat.  vil.  43. 

^  Um  trinm  pestiferonim  Titfonun,  laxorie,  avaritis, 
cn^eliutis,  magister  fait.— De  Fin.  iii.  S2 ;  De  Offic.  ii.  8. 

'  Quad  baud  acio  an  tiraens  sno  corpori,  primua  e 
Pa<ricii»  CbnveUis  igne  voluit  cremarl.— De  Leg.  U.  S8 ; 
^»LH»x.ix.8. 

•  Ptatareb.  in  SylL 

"^MSawiag  votive  inseripUon  was  found  in  Italy,  in 
^T^ar  1^  near  Cicero's  Arpinum,  between  Atina  and 
Son.  whirii  had  been  dedicated  probably  by  Sylla,  about 
|b«  tnoeof  him  assmnlng  the  somame  of  FeliXf  aoon  after 
■ttfint  8Qcoe»  and  defeat  of  the  chiefs,  who  were  in  arms 
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disappointed  all  the  designs  of  his  colleague ;  who, 
finding  himself  unable  to  gain  his  end  without 
recurring  to  arms,  retired  to  his  government  of 
Gaul,  with  intent  to  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  sub- 
due all  opposition  ;  where  the  fame  of  his  levies 
and  military  preparations  gave  such  umbrage  to 
the  senate,  that  they  soon  abrogated  his  command. 
Upon  this  he  came  forward  into  Italy  at  the  head 
of  a  great  army,  and  having  possessed  himself  of 
Etruria  without  opposition,  marched  in  a  hostile 
manner  towards  the  city,  to  the  demand  of  a 
second  consulship.  He  had  with  him  several  of 
the  chief  magistrates,  and  the  good  wishes  of  all 
the  tribunes,  and  hoped  by  the  authority  of  the 
Marian  cause,  which  was  always  fayoured  by  the 
populace,  to  advance  himself  into  Sylla's  place,  aqd 
usurp  the  sovereign  power  of  Rome.  Catulns  in 
the  mean  time,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
was  invested  with  proconsular  authority,  and 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  government  *,  and 
Pompey  also,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  was 
joined  with  him  in  the  same  commission ;  who, 
having  united  their  forces  before  Lepidus  could 
reach  the  city,  came  to  an  engagement  with  him 
near  the  Milvian  bridge,  within  a  mile  or  two  from 
the  walls,  where  they  totally  routed  and  dispersed 
his  whole  army.  But  Cisalpine  Graul  being  still 
in  the  possession  of  his  lieutenant,  M.  Brutus, 
the  father  of  him  who  afterwards  killed  Cnsar, 
Pompey  marched  forward  to  reduce  that  province : 
where  Brutus,  after  sustaining  a  siege  in  Modena, 
surrendered  himself  into  his  hands;  but  being 
conducted,  as  he  desired,  by  a  guard  of  horse  to  a 
certain  village  upon  the  Po,  he  was  there  killed  by 
Pompey's  orders.  This  act  was  censured  as  cruel 
and  unjust,  and  Pompey  generally  blamed  for 
killing  a  man  of  the  first  quality,  who  had  sur- 
rendered himself  voluntarily  and  on  the  condition 
of  his  life :  but  he  acted  probably  by  the  advice  of 
Catulus,  in  laying  hold  of  the  pretext  of  Brutus's 
treason,  to  destroy  a  man  who,  from  his  rank  and 
authority,  might  haye  been  a  dangerous  head  to 
the  Marian  party,  and  capable  of  disturbing  that 
aristocracy  which  Sylla  had  established,  and  which 
the  senate  and  all  the  better  sort  were  very  desirous 
to  maintain.  Lepidns  escaped  into  Sardinia, 
where  he  died  soon  after  of  grief  to  see  his  hopes 
and  fortunes  so  miserably  blasted :  and  thus  ended 
the  civil  war  of  Lepidus,  as  the  Roman  writers  call 
it,  which,  though  but  short-lived,  was  thought 
considerable  enough  by  Sallust  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  distinct  history,  of  which  several  frag- 
ments are  still  remaining  ^ 

As  Cicero  was  returning  from  his  travels  to- 
wards Rome,  full  of  hopes  and  aspiring  thoughts, 
his  ambition  was  checked,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  by 
the  Delphic  oracle ;  for,  upon  consulting  Apollo 
by  what  means  he  might  arrive  at  the  height  of 
glory,  he  was  answered,  by  making  his  own  geuias, 
and  not  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  guide  of  his 
life ;  upon  which  he  carried  himself  after  his  re- 
tuni  with  great  caution,  and  was  very  shy  of  pre- 


t  M.  Lepldo.  Q,.  Catnlo  oonsulibua,  civile  bellum  ] 
cltius'oppreflsum  est  qnam  inciperet— fax  illius  motiu  ab 
ipso  Syll*  rogo  exarait.  Cupidua  namque  rerum  novarum 
per  insolentiom  Lepidus,  acta  tanti  riri  reacindere  porabat, 
neo  immerito,  si  tamen  poaaet  sine  magna  dade  relpublicae, 
Ac— Flor.  iii.  27 ;  Plutar.  in  Pomp. ;  Appian^  i.  416 ; 
Salluat.  Fragment.  Hist.  1.  i ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  8 ;  Pigb. 
Annal.  A.  U.  676. 
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tending  to  public  honours.  But  though  the  rale 
be  very  good,  yet  Cicero  waa  certainly  too  wise, 
and  haid  spent  too  mnch  of  his  time  with  philoso- 
phers, to  fetch  it  from  an  oracle  which,  according 
to  his  own  account,  had  been  in  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  many  ages,  and  was  considered  by  all 
men  of  sense  as  a  mere  imposture ".  But  tf  he 
really  went  to  Delphi,  of  which  we  have  not  the  least 
hint  in  any  of  his  writings,  we  must  impute  it  to 
the  same  motive  that  draws  so  many  trayellers  at 
this  day  to  the  Holy  House  of  Loretto ;  the  curio- 
sity of  seeing  a  place  so  celebrated  through  the 
world  for  its  sanctity  and  riches*  After  his  re- 
turn, however,  he  was  so  far  from  obsernng  that 
caution  which  Plutarch  speaks  of,  that  he  freely 
and  forwardly  resumed  his  former  employment 
of  pleading;  and  affcer  one  year  more  spent  at 
the  bar,  obtained  in  the  next  the  dignity  of 
Qusestor. 

Among  the  causes  which  he  pleaded  before  his 
quKstorship  was  that  of  the  famous  comedian 
Roscius,  whom  a  singular  merit  in  bis  art  had  re- 
commended to  the  familiarity  and  friendship  of  the 
greatest  men  in  Rome  \  The  cause  was  this :  One 
Fannius  had  made  over  to  Roscius  a  young  slave, 
to  be  formed  by  him  to  the  stage,  on  condition  oi 
a  partnership  in  the  profits,  whidi  the  slave  should 
acquire  by  acting.  The  slave  was  afterwards  killed, 
and  Roscius  prosecuted  the  murderer  for  damages, 
and  obtained,  by  a  composition,  a  little  farm  worth 
about  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  his  particular 
share.  Fannius  also  sued  separately,  and  iras  sup- 
posed to  have  gained  as  much  ;  but  pretending  to 
have  recovered  nothing,  sued  Roscius  for  the  moiety 
of  what  he  had  received.  One  cannot  but  observe 
from  Cicero's  pleading  the  wonderful  esteem  and 
reputation  in  which  Roscius  then  flourished,  of 
whom  he  dnws  a  very  amiable  picture. — Has 
Roscius  then,  says  he,  defrauded  his  partner?  Can 
such  a  stain  stick  upon  such  a  man  ?  who,  I  speak 
it  with  confidence,  has  more  integrity  than  skill, 
more  veracity  than  experience :  whom  the  people 
of  Rome  know  to  be  a  better  man  than  he  is  an 
actor  ;  and  while  he  makes  the  first  figure  on  the 
stage  for  his  art,  is  worthy  of  the  senate  for  his 
virtue  ^  In  another  place  he  says  of  him,  that  he 
was  such  an  artist,  as  to  seem  the  only  one  fit  to 
come  upon  the  stage  ;  yet  such  a  man,  as  to  seem 
the  only  one  unfit  to  come  upon  it  at  all* :  and  that 
his  action  was  so  perfect  and  admirable,  that  when 
a  man  excelled  in  any  other  profession,  it  was 
grown  into  a  proverb  to  call  him  a  Roscius*.  His 
daily  pay  for  acting  is  said  to  have  been  about  thirty 
pounds  sterling.'*   Pliny  computes  his  yearly  profit 


•  Pyrrhl  temporibus  Jam  Apollo  versoB  faoere  destemt— 
cur  iato  modo  Jam  oncula  non  eduntur,  non  modo  nostra 
state,  led  Jam  din,  ut  modo  nihil  poMit  e«e  oontemptlus  ? 
Quomodo  autem  ista  vis  evanuit  ?  an  poBtquam  homines 
minus  creduli  e«e  caperunt?— De  Dly.  ii.  56,  fi?. 

*■  Nee  rulgi  tantum  favorem,  vermn  etlam  principum 
famiUaritotes  amplezus  est.— Val.  Max.  viU.  7. 

7  Quern  populufl  Romanns  mdiorem  vlrum,  quam  his- 
trlonem  eese  arbitratur ;  qui  ita  digniasimua  eat  aoena, 
propter  artfflcium ;  nt  dlgniaslmuB  sit  ouri«,  propter  abe- 
tinentiam.— Pro  Q.  Roao.  6. 

>  Pn>Qulnct.8S. 

•  Ut  in  quo  quiaqoe  artificfo  ezoelleret,  Is  in  soo  genera 
Roscius  dloeretur.— De  Orat.  i.  88. 

b  Ut  meroedem  diuroam  de  publico  mille  deoarlos  solus 
at'oeperlt.— Macrob.  fiatum.  iL  10. 


at  four  thousand  pounds  ' ;  but  Cicero  seems  to  rate 
it  at  five  thousand.  He  was  generous,  benevolent, 
and  a  contemner  of  money;  and  alter  he  had 
raised  an  ample  fortune  from  the  stage,  gsTe  his 
pains  to  the  public  for  many  years  without  any 
pay :  whence  Cicero  urges  it  as  incredible,  that  he, 
who  in  ten  yean  past  might  honestly  have  gained 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  he  refused,  should  be 
tempted  to  commit  a  fraud  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
four  hundred  *. 

At  the  time  of  Cicero's  return  from  Greece,  there 
reigned  in  the  foram  two  orators  of  noble  birth  and 
great  authority,  Cotta  and  Hortensius,  whose  glory 
inflamed  him  with  an  emulation  of  their  virtues. 
Cotta*s  way  of  speaking  was  calm  and  easy,  flowing 
with  great  elegance  and  propriety  of  diction ;  Hor- 
tensius's,  sprightly,  elevated,  and  warming  both 
by  his  words  and  action;  who  being  the  nearer  to 
hun  in  age,  about  eight  years  older,  and  excelling 
in  his  own  taste  and  manner,  was  considered  by 
him  more  particularly  as  his  pattern,  or  competitor 
rather,  in  glory ".  The  business  of  pleading,  though 
a  profession  of  all  others  the  most  laborious,  yet 
was  not  mercenary,  nor  undertaken  for  any  pay; 
for  it  was  illegal  to  take  money,  or  to  accept  even 
a  present  for  it :  but  the.  richest,  the  greatest,  and 
the  noblest  of  Rome  freely  ofiered  their  talents  to 
the  service  of  their  citizens,  as  the  oonmion  guar- 
dians and  protectors  of  the  innocent  and  distressed '. 
This  vras  a  constitution  as  old  as  Romulua,  who 
assigned  the  patronage  of  the  people  to  the  patri- 
cians  or  senators,  without  fee  or  reward :  but  in 
succeeding  ages,  when,  through  the  avarice  of  the 
nobles,  it  was  become  a  custom  for  all  clients  to 
make  annual  presents  to  their  patrons,  by  which 
the  body  of  the  citizens  was  made  tributary  as  it 
were  to  the  senate,  M.  Cincius,  a  tribune,  pub- 
lished a  law,  prohibiting  all  senators  to  take  money 
or  gifts  on  any  account,  and  especially  for  pleading 
causes.  In  the  contest  about  this  law,  Cicero 
mentions  a  smart  reply  made  by  the  tribune  to  C. 
Cento,  one  of  the  orators  who  opposed  it;  for  when 
Cento  asked  him  with  some  scorn.  What  is  it,  my 
little  Cincius,  that  you  are  making  all  this  stir 
about  P  Cincius  replied,  That  you,  Cains,  may  pay 
for  what  you  use'.  We  must  not  imagine,  however, 
that  this  generosity  of  the  great  was  wholly  disin- 
terested, or  without  any  expectation  of  fruit ;  for  it 
brought  the  noblest  which  a  liberal  mind  could  re- 

c  H.8.  quingenta  annua  meritasse  prodatur.— Plln.  Hist. 
Nat.  vil.  39. 

^  Decern  his  annis  proximis  H.S.  sezagles  honeatiaslnie 
consequi  potnit :  noluit.— Pro  Roecio,  8. 

*  Duo  turn  ezoellebant  oratores,  qui  me  imitandl  cu- 
pidltate  incitarent,  Cotta  et  Hortensius;  fto.— Brut.  440. 

'  Diserti  igitur  homlnis,  et  facile  laborantis,  quodquo  In 
patrlis  est  moribus,  multorum  causae  et  non  gnvate  cc 
gratuito  defendentis,  beneficia  et  patrocinia  Ute  patent.— 
De  Offlc.  li.  19. 

ff  Quid  legem  Cinciam  de  donis  et  rounerlbna,  nisi  quia 
vectigalis  Jam  et  stipcndiaria  plebs  esse  Senatui  ccpperat  ? 
[Lir.  xxziv.  4.]  Cunsurgimt  Patres  legemque  Cinciam 
flagitant,  qua  cavetur  antiqultus,  ne  quis  ob  causam 
orandam  pecuniam  donumve  acclpiat.  [Tacit.  Annal.  xi. 
fi.]  M.  Cincius,  quo  die  legem  de  donis  et  muneribus  tullt, 
cum  C.  Cento  prodiisset,  et  satis  contumeliose,  Quid  fcra 
Clnciole?  quttslseet;  Ut  emas,  Inquit,  Cai,  si  uU  vellit. 
— Cio.  de  Orat.  U.  71. 

This  Cindan  law  was  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  540 ; 
and  reonnmended  to  the  people,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  b j  Q. 
FabiuBBIaximus,intheextremityof  hiaage.  DeScncct. 
4..-yid.  Pfgh.  Annal.  torn.  U.  p.  218. 
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can,  dte  fruit  of  praise  and  honour  from  the  public 
wia  of  their  Goantry :  it  was  the  proper  instrument 
of  tbdr  ambition,  and  the  sure  means  of  advancing 
thm  to  the  first  dignities  of  the  sUte :  they  gave 
tlinr  Isboara  to  the  people,  and  the  people  repaid 
tfaem  with  the  honoars  and  preferments  which  they 
had  the  power  to  bestow :  this  was  a  wise  and 
happjconstitotion,  wfaere,  by  a  necessary  connexion 
brtveennrtae  and  honour,  they  served  mntually  to 
prTMiooe  and  perpetuate  each  other ;  where  the  re- 
vard  of  honours  excited  merit,  and  merit  never 
&iicd  to  procure  honours ;  the  only  policy  which 
OB  make  a  nation  great  and  prosperous. 

Urns  the  three  orators  just  mentioned,  according 

to  tbe  custom  and  constitution  of  Rome,  were  all 

temilly  employed  this  summer  in  sueing  for  the 

iaSmskt  offices,  to  which  their  different  age  and 

nnk  f^ve  diem  a  right  to  pretend  ;  Cotta  for  the 

consulship.  Hortensiiis  the  Kdileship,  Cicero  the 

qeastorship ;  in  which  they  all  succeeded:  and 

Cicero  especially  had  the  honour  to  be  chosen  the 

fim  of  all  his  competitors  by  the  unanimous  suf- 

fnge  of  the  tribes ;  axid  in  the  first  year  in  which 

hevascapableof  it  by  law,  the  thirty-first  of  his  age.'' 

I       The  qucstors  were  the  general  rebeivers  or  trea- 

inen  of  the  republic ;   whose  number  had  been 

I    fradosU J  enlarged  vrith  die  bounds  and  revenues  of 

I    the  empire  from  two  to  twenty^  as  it  now  stood 

I    from  the  last  regulation  of  Sylla.     They  were  sent 

'    ffixmiily  into  the  several  provinces^  one  with  every 

1    proronsnl  or  governor,  to  whom  they  were  the  next 

is  aotbority,  and  had  the  proper  equipage  of  ma- 

I    gi^rates,  the  lictors   carrying  the  fasces  before 

I    them ;  which  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  them  at 

I    Rone.    Besides  the  care  of  the  revenues,  it  was 

-    their  holiness  also  to  provide  com  and  all  sorts  of 

?rmf  for  the  use  of  the  armies  abroad  and  the 

pohlic  consumption  at  home. 

This  was  the  first  step  in  the  legal  ascent  and 
gndstifm  of  public  honours,  which  gave  an  imme- 
^ia!«  right  to  the  senate,  and  after  the  expiration  of 
^  office,  an  actual  admission  into  it  during  life : 
ud  though,  strictly  speaking,  none  were  held  to  be 
enipiete  senators,  till  they  were  enrolled  at  the 
oat  iostrom  in  the  list  of  the  censors ;  yet  that  was 
<^7  a  matter  of  form,  and  what  could  not  be  de- 
nied to  tihem,  unless  for  the  charge  and  notoriety  of 
•we  erime,  for  which  every  other  senator  was 
equallj  liable  to  be  degraded.  These  queestors, 
i  tfcrefore,  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  were  the 
'efolar  and  ordinary  supply  of  the  vacancies  of  the 
^ate,  which  consisted  at  this  time  of  about  five 
hiiQdred :  by  which  excellent  institution  the  way  to 
^  highest  order  of  the  state  was  laid  open  to  the 
jrtneand  industry  of  every  private  citizen ;  and  the 
diputy  of  this  soTereign  council  maintained  by  a 
fKoeasion  of  members,  whose  distinguished  merit 
^  first  recommended  them  to  the  notice  and  fa- 
vour of  their  country  ^ 

Mecmnqnagtoreui  in  primii— eunctis  suifhigils  po- 
psbuSomantis&cIebat.— In  Pis.  1 ;  Brut.  440. 
^Qnwtnm,  prbniu  gradofl  honoris  [in  Vcrr.  Act.  i.  4.] 
"^offl  Romanum,  cnjus  honoiibus  in  amplissimo  con- 
^  ct  in  altisiinio  gradu  dignitatis,  atque  in  hac  omnium 
^'''^"nnaroe  eoUocati  sumus.  [Poet  red.  ad  Sen.  1.]  lU 
■fP^tas  annoos  crcavenmt,  ut  coaciliam  senatus 
'^Uitt  propoiifisvnt  sempitenimn;  doligerentor 
^<<B  in  id  oonciljam  ab  univeno  popnlo,  aditusque  in 
^■B  aoiBnunn  ordinan  omnium  dvimn  Induatrls  ao 
^Wwi  pstent-Pro  Sext.  SB. 


The  consuls  of  this  year  were  Cn.  Octavins  and 
C.  Scribonitts  Curio ;  the  first  was  Cicero's  par- 
ticular friend*  a  person  of  singular  humanity  and 
benevolence,  but  cruelly  afflicted  with  the  gout, 
whom  Cicero  therefore  urges  as  an  example  against 
the  Epicureans,  to  show  that  a  life  supported  by 
innocence  could  not  be  made  miserable  by  pain^. 
The  second  was  a  professed  orator,  or  pleader  at 
the  bar,  where  he  sustained  some  credit,  without 
any  other  accomplishment  of  art  or  nature,  than  a 
certain  purity  and  splendour  of  language,  derived 
from  the  institution  of  a  father  who  was  esteemed 
for  his  eloquence  :  his  action  was  vehement,  with 
so  absurd  a  manner  of  waving  bis  body  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  as  to  give  occasion  to  a  jest  upon 
him,  that  he  had  learnt  to  speak  in  a  boat.  They 
were  both  of  them,  however,  good  magistrates ;  such 
as  the  present  state  of  the  republic  required,  firm 
to  the  interests  of  the  senate,  and  the  late  estab- 
lishment made  by  Sylla,  which  the  tribunes  were 
labouring  by  all  their  arts  to  overthrow.  These 
consuls,  therefore,  were  called  before  the  people  by 
Sicinius,  a  bold  and  factious  tribune,  to  declare 
their  opinion  about  the  revocation  of  Sjlla's  acts, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  tribunician  power,  which 
was  now  the  only  question  that  engaged  the  seal 
and  attention  of  the  city :  Curio  spoke  much 
against  it  with  his  usual  vehemence  and  agitation 
of  body ;  while  Octavius  sat  by,  crippled  with  the 
gout,  and  wrapt  up  in  plasters  and  ointments: 
when  Curio  had  done,  the  tribune,  a  man  of  a 
humorous  wit,  told  Octavius,  that  he  could  never 
make  amends  to  his  colleague  for  the  service  of  that 
day ;  for  if  he  had  not  taken  such  pains  to  beat 
awaT  the  flies,  they  would  certainly  have  devoured 
him'.  But  while  Sicinius  was  pursuing  his  sedii  i- 
ons  practices,  and  using  all  endeavours  to  exciie 
the  people  to  some  violence  against  the  senate,  he 
was  killed  by  the  management  of  Corio,  in  a  tuuiult 
of  his  own  raising"*. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  precise  time  of 
Cicero's  marriage ;  which  was  celebrated  most  pro- 
bably in  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  immedi  itel] 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  when  he  was   about  ' 

This  account  of  the  manner  of  filling  up  the  st  nat^^  is 
confirmed  by  many  other  passages  of  CiceroS  wori.s:  for 
example;  when  Cicero  was  elected  cdile,  the  ^  oxt  su- 
perior magistrate  to  the  qucstor,  and  before  his  <  !i. .  nrco 
into  that  office,  he  took  a  journey  into  Sicily  t-  'i.iitrcfc 
evidence  agalnrt  Verres;  in  the  arx^unt  of  whir  v ;  ynge 
he  Bays,  that  he  went  at  his  own  charges,  though  s  <  ..i  ror, 
mto  that  provinoe,  where  he  had  before  been  ija^U'r. 
[In  Verr.  i.  6.]  Again;  when  the  government  «f  Cilicia 
was  allotted  to  him,  he  begged  of  young  Curio,  at>  he  did  of 
all  his  friends  in  the  senate,  not  to  sufier  it  u.  U)  pro< 
longed  to  him  beyond  the  year.  In  hi«  abso.u. .  Curio, 
who  before  had  been  only  qucstor,  was  elect<HA  tribune ; 
upon  which  Cicero,  in  a  congratulatory  letter  to  him  on 
that  promotion,  taking  occbsion  to  renew  his  former  re- 
quest, says,  that  he  asked  it  of  him  before,  as  (if  a  senator 
of  the  noblest  birth,  and  a  youth  of  the  greatest  interest ; 
but  now  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  the  power  to 
grant  him  what  he  asked.— Ep.  Fam.  il.  7. 

k  De  Finib.  ii.  28. 

1  Curio  oopia  noonulla  verborum,  nullo  alio  bono,  tenulfc 
oratorum  lucum.  [Brut.  350 ;  it.  323.]  Motus  erat  Is,  quem 
C.  Julius  in  perpetuum  notavlt,  oum  ex  eo,  in  utramque 
partem  toto  corpora  vaciUante,  qucsivit.  quis  loqueretur 
e  lintre— Nunqoam,  inquit,  Octavi,  oollegs  tuo  gratiam 
referes :  qui  nisi  se  sue  more  jactavlsaet,  hodie  te  istio 
mnsc«  comedissent.— Ibid.  324. 

n  YldeSaUust.Fragm.Hist.I.  3.  Orat.  Maori;  Pigh. 
Ann.  077. 
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thirty  years  old :  it  cannot  be  placed  later,  because 
his  daughter  was  married  the  year  before  his 
consulship,  at  the  age  only  of  thirteen ;  though  we 
suppose  her  to  be  born  this  year  on  the  fifth  of 
August,  which  is  mentioned  to  be  her  birthday". 
Nor  is  there  any  thing  certain  delivered  of  the 
family  and  condition  of  his  wifeTerentia  ;  yet  from 
her  name,  her  great  fortune,  and  her  sister  Fabia's 
being  one  of  the  vestal  virgins*^)  we  may  conclude 
that  she  was  nobly  descended.  This  year,  there- 
fore, was  particularly  fortunate  to  him,  as  it  brought 
an  increase  not  only  of  issue,  but  of  dignity  into 
his  family,  by  raising  it  from  the  equestrian  to  the 
■enatorian  rank ;  and  by  this  early  taste  of  popular 
favour,  gave  him  a  sure  presage  of  his  future  ad- 
yanoement  to  the  superior  honours  of  the  republic. 


SECTION    II. 


Thb  provinces  of  the  qutestors  being  distributed 
to  them  always  by  lot,  the  island  of  Sicily  happened 
to  fall  to  Cicero's  share*.  This  was  the  first 
country  which,  after  the  reduction  of  Italy,  became 
a  prey  to  the  power  of  Rome'*,  and  was  then 
thought  considerable  enough»to  be  divided  into 
two  provinces  of  Lilybenm  and  Syracuse;  the 
former  of  which  was  allotted  to  Cicero :  for  though 
they  were  both  united  at  this  time  under  one 
praetor  or  supreme  governor,  S.  Peducseus,  yet 
they  continued  still  to  have  each  of  them  a  dis- 
tinct qusestor  ^  He  received  this  office  not  as  a 
gift,  but  a  trust ;  and  considered  it,  he  says,  as  a 
public  theatre,  in  whieb  the  eyes  of  the  world 
were  turned  upon  him  ;  and  that  he  might  act  his 
part  with  the  greater  credit,  resolved  to  devote  his 
whole  attention  to  it ;  and  to  deny  himself  every 
pleasure,  every  gratification  of  his  appetites,  even 
the  most  innocent  and  natural,  which  could 
obstruct  the  laudable  discharge  of  it'. 

Sicily  was  usually  called  the  granary  of  the 
republic" ;  and  tbe  qusestor's  chief  employment  in 
it  was  to  supply  com  and  provbions  for  the  use  of 
tbe  city :  but  there  happening  to  be  a  peculiar 
scarcity  this  year  at  Rome,  it  made  the  people  very 
clamorous,  and  gave  the  tribunes  an  opportunity  of 
inflaming  them  the  more  easily,  by  charging  it  to 
the  loss  of  the  tribunician  power,  and  their  being 
left  a  prey  by  that  means  to  the  oppressions  of  the 
great'.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  the  public 
quiet,  to  send  out  large  and  speedy  supplies  from 
Sicily,  by  which  the  island  was  like  to  be  drained ; 
so  that  Cicero  had  a  difficult  task  to  furnish  what 
was  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the  city,  without 
being  grievous  at  the  same  time  to  the  poor  natives : 


B  Noai8  Sextil.— Ad  Att.  iv.  1. 
o  Aflcon.  Orat  in  Toff.  Cand. 

•  Me  quostorem  Sicllicnsfs  ezoepit  annu8.~Brat.  440. 
^  Prima  omnium,  id  quod  ormuneDtom  imperii  est, 

provincla  est  appdlata.— In  Yerr.  iii.  1. 

e  Qucstores  atriuoquo  provlnclc,  qui  Itto  pneiore 
fuerunt.— lb.  4. 

d  Ita  qua»tor  sum  foetus,  ut  mihi  honorem  ilium  non 
solum  datum,  aed  etiam  creditum»  nt  me  quanturamque 
meam  quasi  in  aliquo  terrarum  orbis  theatro  yertarl 
existimarem ;  nt  omnia  semper,  qua  Jucunda  videntur 
ease,  non  modo  hisextnordinarils  cupiditatibua.  sed  etiam 
ip«i  naturte  ao  neceasitati  denegarem.— In  Verr.  ▼.  14. 

•  nie  M.  Cato  sapiens,  cellam  penariam  reipublics, 
nutrioem  plebis  Roman«,  BiciUam  nominavit.— lb.  U.  9. 

<  Yid.  Orat.  CoCtsB  in  fzagment.  Sallusft. 


yet  he  managed  the  matter  with  so  much  prudence 
and  address,  that  he  made  very  great  exportations, 
without  any  burthen  upon  the  province ;  showing 
great  courtesy  all  the  while  to  the  dealers,  justice 
to  tbe  merchante,  generosity  to  the  inhabitants, 
humanity  to  the  allies ;  and  in  short,  doing  all 
manner  of  good  offices  to  everybody ;  by  which 
he  gained  the  love  and  admiration  of  all  the  Sicili- 
ans, who  decreed  greater  honours  to  him  at  bis 
departure,  than  they  had  ever  decreed  before  to 
any  of  their  chief  governors  v.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  the  cotmtry,  several  young  Romans  of 
quality,  who  served  in  the  army,  having  committed 
some  great  disorder  and  offence  against  martial 
discipline,  ran  away  to  Rome  for  fear  of  punishment;  | 
where  being  seized  by  the  magistrates,  they  were 
sent  back  to  be  tried  before  the  pnetor  in  Sicily :  ' 
but  Cicero  undertook  their  defence,  and  pleaded  - 
for  them  so  well,  that  he  got  them  all  acquitted '^ ; 
and  by  that  means  obliged  many  considerable 
families  of  the  city.  ', 

In  tbe  hours  of  leisure  from  his  provincial  affairs, 
he  employed  himself  very  diligently,  as  he  used  to 
do  at  Rome,  in  his  rhetorical  studies ;  agreeably  to 
the  rule  which  he  constantly  inculcates,  never  to 
let  one  day  pass  without  some  exercise  of  that 
kind  :  so  that  on  his  return  from  Sicily  his  orato- 
rical talents  were,  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
in  their  full  perfection  and  maturity K  The  coun- 
try itself,  famous  of  old  for  its  school  of  eloquence, 
might  afford  a  particular  invitation  to  the  revival 
of  those  studies :  for  the  Sicilians,  as  he  tells  us, 
being  a  sharp  and  litigious  people,  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  their  tyrants,  having  many  contro- 
versies among  themselves  about  property,  which 
required  much  pleading,  were  the  first  who  invented 
rules  and  taught  an  art  of  speaking,  of  which  Corax 
and  Tysias  were  the  first  professors :  an  art  which, 
above  all  others,  owes  its  birth  to  liberty,  and  can 
never  flourish  but  in  a  free  air^. 

Before  he  left  Sicily  he  made  the  tour  of  the  island, 
to  see  every  thing  in  it  that  was  curious,  and 
especially  the  city  of  Syracuse,  which  had  always 
made  the  principal  figure  in  ita  history.  Here  his 
first  request  to  the  magistrates,  who  were  showing 
him  the  curiosities  of  the  place,  was  to  let  him  see 
the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  whose  name  had  done  so 
much  honour  to  it ;  but  to  his  surprise  he  perceived 
that  they  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter,  and 
even  denied  that  there  was  any  such  tomb  remain- 
ing :  yet  as  he  was  assured  of  it  beyond  all  doubt  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  writers,  and  remem- 
bered the  verses  inscribed,  and  that  there  waa  a 
sphere  with  a  cylinder  engraved  on  some  part  of 
it,  he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from  the  pains  of 
searchins:  it   out.     When  they  had  carried   him 

r  Frumenti  in  summa  caritate  maximum  numcrum 
miaeram:  negotiatoribus  conii»,  mercatoribus  Justus,  mu- 
nicipibus  liberalis,  sociis  abstinens,  omnibus  eram  vitms 
in  omni  oflSoio  diligentiHsimus :  excogltati  quidam  crant  a 
SicuIiH  honorvs  in  me  inauditi.— Pro  Plane.  26. 

k  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cic. 

*  Jam  videbatur  illud  in  me,  quicquld  esset,  emo  per- 
fectum,  et  habere  maturitatem  quandam  suam. — Brut.  440. 

It  Cum  sublatis  in  Sicilia  tyrannis  res  private  lonRo 
intervallo  Judiciis  repeterentur,  tum  primum,  quod  en^ci 
acuta  ilia  gens  et  contioversa  natura,  artem  et  praN;i«pta 
Siculos  Coracem  et  Tysiam  conscripsisse.  [Brut.  7^0  i'ceo 
una  res  in  omni  libero  populo,  maxlmeque  in  pacatia. 
tranquilliaquo  dvitatibus  semper  floruit,  aemperque  do- 
minata  est.— De  Qrat.  i.  & 
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tiierefere  to  the  gate,  where  the  greatest  number  of 
their  old  lepulchres  stood,  he  observed,  Id  a  spot 
oTer^rown  with  shrobs  and  briars,  a  small  column, 
Those  hesd  just  appeared  above  the  bushes,  with 
the  figure  of  a  sphere  and  cylinder  upon  it ;  this, 
be  preseatlf  told  the  company,  was  the  thing  that 
tbey  were  lookiDg  for ;  and  sending  in  some  men 
to  clear  the  ground  of  the  brambles  and  rubbish, 
be  found  the  inscription  also  which  he  expected, 
though  the  latter  part  of  all  the  verses  was  effaced. 
Thus,  nys  he,  one  of  the  noblest  cities  of  Greece, 
md  onoe  likewise  the  most  learned,  had  known 
nothiog  of  the  monument  of  its  most  deserving  and 
iogHuous  citizen,  if  it  had  not  been  discovered  to 
them  by  a  native  of  Arpinum^  At  the  expiration 
of  bis  year  he  took  leave  of  the  Sicilians  by  a  kind 
ad  affectionate  speech,' assuring  them  of  his  pro- 
tectioD  in  all  their  affairs  at  Rome ;  in  which  he 
*u  u  good  as  his  word,  and  continued  ever  after 
their  oomtsnt  patron,  to  the  great  benefit  and 
adnntage  of  the  province. 

He  came  away  extremely  pleased  with  the  success 

(^hissdmbustration  ;  and  flattering  himself  that  all 

Rome  WIS  celebrating  his  praises,  and  that  the  peo- 

|de  would  readily  grant  him  everything  that  he  de- 

ared ;  m  which  imagination  he  landed  at  Puteoli,  a 

raDsidershle  port  adjoining  to  Baiie,  the  chief  seat 

of  pleasure  in  Italy,  where  there  was  a  perpetual 

resort  of  all  the  rich  and  the  g^reat,  as  well  for  the 

<Jeiigfats  of  its  situation,  as  the  use  of  its  baths  and 

hot  vtten.    But  here,  as  be  himself  pleasantly  tells 

t^  story,  he  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  the  first 

friend  whom  he  met,  who  asked  him,  how  long  he 

had  left  Rome,  and  what  news  there  ?  When  he 

OBwered,  that  he  came  from  the  provinces,  "  From 

■    Africa,  I  suppose,"  says  another ;  and ,  upon  his  reply- 

iof  with  gome  indignation ,  ''No,  I  come  from  SicUy," 

a  thiid  who  stood  by,  and  had  a  mind  to  be  thought 

I    w,  laid  presently,  *'How !  did  you  not  know  that 

Cicero  was  questor  of  Syracuse  V    Upon  which, 

I    pnceiTing  it  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he  fell  into  the 

I    baaoar  of  the  place,  and  made  himself  one  of  the 

eoopany  who  came  to  the  waters.    This  mortifica- 

tim  gave  aome  little  check  to  his  ambition ,  or  taught 

lum  rather  how  to  apply  it  more  successfully ;  and  did 

hia  oioregood,  he  says,  than  if  he  had  received  all 

^    the  compliments  that'fae  expected ;  for  it  made  him 

Ktfct,  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  dull  ears,  but 

<r^  eyes;  and  that  it  was  his  business  to  keep  him. 

«if  always  in  their  sight ;  nor  to  be  so  solicitous 

sow  to  make  them  hear  of  him,  as  to  make  them 

see  him :  80  that  from  this  moment  he  resolved  to 

I    ^iek  ctoae  to  the  fomm,  and  to  live  perpetually  in 

^  Tiew  of  the  city  ;  nor  to  suffer  either  bis  porter 

w  his  aleep  to  hinder  any  man's  access  to  him". 

'      At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  the  consul,  L. 

i    "Willns,  employing  all  his  power  to  repel  the  at- 

I    J^pts  of  a  turbulent  tribune,  L.  Quinctius,  who 

I   a^  a  manner  of  speaking  peculiarly  adapted  to 

!   maax  the  multitude,  and  was  perpetually  exerting 

I   «.  to  persuade  them  to  reverse  Sylla's  acts".   These 

J    *c*i  were  odious  to  all  who  affected  popularity, 

j   ttpedalty  to  the  tribunes,  who  could  not  brook,  with 

i   *^y  puience,  the  diminution  of  their  ancient  power ; 

yst  all  prudent  men  were  desirous  to  support  them, 

^  uiebest  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace  and  firm 

'      l^^""*-'^'"  »  Ptx)  Plancio,  S6. 

'    li»^^  ^^""^  somiaa  potcstate  praedltns,  tum  ad  in> 
!    r^i>«odfia  animoa  multltudlnis  acoommodatos.— Pro 
«ii8ot  9 ;  Plnteitdi.  hi  LacuU. 


settlement  of  the  republic.  The  tribune  Sicinini 
made  the  first  attack  upon  them  soon  after  Sylla'i 
death,  but  lost  his  life  in  the  qiuurrel ;  which,  instead 
of  quenching,  added  fuel  to  the  flame  ;  so  that  C. 
Cotta,  one  of  the  next  consuls,  a  man  of  moderate 
principles  and  obnoxious  to  neither  party,  made  it 
his  business  to  mitigate  these  heats,  by  mediating 
between  the  senate  and  the  tribunes,  and  remitting  a 
part  of  the  restraint  that  Sylla  had  laid  upon  them, 
so  far  as  to  restore  them  to  a  capacity  of  holding 
the  superior  magistracies.  But  a  partial  restitution 
could  not  satisfy  them;  they  were  as  clamorous 
still  as  ever,  and  thought  it  a  treachery  to  be  quiet, 
till  they  had  recovered  their  whole  rights  :  for  which 
purpose,  Quinctius  was  now  imitating  his  predeces- 
sor Sicinius,  and  exciting  the  populace  to  do  them- 
selves justice  against  their  oppressors,  nor  suffer 
their  power  and  liberties  to  be  extorted  from  them 
by  the  nobles.  But  the  vigour  of  Lucullus  pre- 
vented him  from  gaining  any  farther  advantage,  or 
making  any  impression  this  year  to  the  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace  *^. 

C.  Verres,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
say  more  hereafter,  was  now  also  prntor  of  the 
city,  or  the  supreme  administrator  of  justice ;  whose 
decrees  were  not  restrauied  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  but  formed  usually  upon  the  principles  of  conk- 
mon  equity ;  which,  while  it  gives  a  greater  liberty 
of  doing  what  is  right,  gives  a  greater  latitude 
withal  of  doing  wrong ;  and  the  power  was  never 
in  worse  hands,  or  more  corruptly  administered, 
than  by  Verres :  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  Italy, 
says  Cicero,  who  had  a  law-suit  at  Rome,  but  knew, 
that  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  Roman  people 
were  determined  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his 
whore'. 

There  was  a  very  extraordinary  commission 
granted  this  year  to  M.  Antonius,  the  father  of  the 
triumvir ;  the  inspection  and  command  of  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  :  a  boundless  power, 
as  Cicero  calls  it^,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  plundering  the  provinces,  and  committing  all 
kinds  of  outrage  on  the  allies.  He  invaded  Crete 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  on  purpose  to  en- 
slave it ;  and  with  such  an  assurance  of  victory,  that 
he  carried  more  fetters  with  him  than  arms'.  But 
he  met  with  the  fate  that  he  deserved :  for  the 
Cretans  totally  routed  him  in  a  naval  engagement, 
and  returned  triumphant  into  their  ports,  with  the 
bodies  of  their  enemies  hanging  on  their  masts. 
Antonius  died  soon  after  this  disgrace,  infamous 
in  his  character,  nor  in  any  respect  a  better  man, 
says  Asconius,  than  his  son*.    Bat  MeteUus  made 

o  Nial  forte  C.  Cotta,  ex  factione  media  oonaul,  alitor 
quam  metu  Jura  quedam  tribnnls  plebin  restituit;  et 
quanqnam  L.  Biciniua  primus  do  potestate  tribunicia  loqui 
auitus,  muasitantibuB  vobis  circumventus  erat.— Lucullua 
superioreaimoquantisanimisicritinL.  Quinctium,  vidi»- 
tifl.— Vide  Sallust.  UlHt.  Fragment.  1.  3.  Orat.  Macrl  Li- 
cinii ;  Plut.  in  LucuU. 

P  Ut  nemo  tam  rustlcanns  homo,  Romam  ex  uUo  muni- 
cipio  vadimonii  causa  vcnerit,  quin  sciret  jura  omnia 
prctoris  urbani  nutu  atque  arbitrio  Cbelidonif  meretri- 
cul»  gubemarl.— In  Verr.  v.  13. 

q  M.  Antonii  infinitum  illud  lmperium.~I1x  ii.  3. 

'  Primus  invasit  insulam  M.  Antonius,  cum  ingenti 
quidem  vlctorie  spe  atque  flducia,  adeo  ut  plui«s  catanas 
in  navibus,  quam  anna  portaret.— Flor.  iii.  7. 

•  Antonium,cum  multa  contra  aocioramsalutemfmulta 
contra  ntilitatem  provinclarum  ot  faceret  et  oogitaret,  in 
mediia  ejus  ii^ariis  et  onpiditatibus  mora  oppreasit.— In 
Verr.  iii.  91. 
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the  Cretans  pay  dear  for  their  triamph,  by  the  entire 
conquest  of  their  country  ;  in  which  war,  as  Floras 
•ays,  if  the  trath  must  be  told,  the  Romans  were 
the  aggressors;  and  though  they  charged  the  Cretans 
with  favouring  Mithridates,  yet  their  real  motive 
was  the  desire  of  conquering  so  noble  an  islands 

Mithridates  also  had  now  renewed  the  war  against 
Rome ;  encouraged  to  it  by  the  diversion  which 
Sertorius  was  giving  at  the  same  time  in  Spain  to 
their  best  troops  and  ablest  generals,  Metellus  and 
Pompey :  so  that  Lucullus,  who  on  the  expiration 
of  his  consulship  had  the  province  of  Asia  allotted 
to  him,  obtained  with  it,  of  course,  the  command  of 
this  war.  But  while  their  arms  were  thus  em- 
ployed in  the  different  extremities  of  the  empire, 
an  ugly  disturbance  broke  ont  at  home,  which, 
though  contemptible  enough  in  its  origin,  began  in 
a  short  time  to  spread  terror  and  consternation 
through  all  Italy.  It  took  its  rise  from  a  few  gla- 
diators, scarce  above  thirty  at  the  first,  who  broke 
out  of  their  school  at  Capua,  and  having  seized  a 
quantity  of  arms,  and  drawfa  a  number  of  slaves 
after  them,  posted  themselves  on  Mount  Vesuvius ; 
here  they  were  presently  surrounded  by  the  pnetor 
Clodius  Glaber,  with  a  good  body  of  regular  troops ; 
but  forcing  their  way  Uirough  them  with  sword  in 
hand,  they  assaulted  and  took  his  camp,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  all  Campania.  From  this 
success  their  numbers  presently  increased  to  the  size 
of  a  just  army  of  forty  thousand  fighting  men :  with 
which  they  made  head  against  the  Roman  legions, 
and  sustained  a  vigorous  war  for  three  years,  in  the 
very  bowels  of  Italy ;  where  they  defeated  several 
commanders  of  consular  and  pnetorian  rank  ;  and, 
puffed  up  with  their  victories,  began  to  talk  of 
attacking  Rome.  But  M.  Crassus  the  prsetor,  to 
whom  t^e  war  was  committed,  having  gathered 
about  him  all  the  forces  which  were  near  home, 
chastised  their  insolence,  and  drove  them  before  him 
to  the  extremity  of  Rliegium,  where,  for  want  of 
vessels  to  make  their  escape,  the  greatest  part  was 
destroyed,  and  among  them,  their  general  Sparta- 
cus,  fighting  bravely  to  the  last  at  the  head  of  his 
desperate  troops".  This  was  called  the  servile  war, 
for  which  Crassus  had  the  honour  of  an  ovation  ; 
it  being  thought  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  republic 
to  grant  a  full  triumph  for  the  conquest  of  slaves  : 
but  to  bring  it  as  near  as  possible  to  a  triumph, 
Crassus  procured  a  special  decree  of  the  senate  to 
authori<^e  him  to  wear  the  laurel  crown,  which  was 
the  proper  ornament  of  the  triumph,  as  myrtle  was 
of  the  ovation*. 

The  Sertorian  war  happened  to  be  finished  also, 
fortunately  near  the  same  time.  The  author  of  it, 
Sertorius,  was  bred  under  C  Marius,  with  whom 
he  had  served  in  all  his  wars,  with  a  singular  repu- 
tation, not  only  of  martial  virtue,  but  of  justice 
and  clemency :  for  though  he  waa  firm  to  the  Ma- 
rian party,  he  always  disliked  and  opposed  their 
cruelty,  and  advised  a  more  temperate  use  of  their 
power.  After  the  death  of  Cinna,  he  fell  into  Sylla's 
hands,  along  with  the  consul  Scipio,  when  the 
army  abandoned  them  :  Sylla  dismissed  him  with 
life,  on  the  account,  perhaps,  of  his  known  mode- 

*  Creticum  bcllum, »{ vera  volumus  nosccre,  noa  focimus 
sola  vinoendi  nobilem  <n»iilam  cuplditata— Flor.iii.7. 

«  VldoFIor.  Iii.20. 

>  Flut.  in  Cnuu.— Cnwae,  quid  est,  quod  confeoto  forml- 
doloirinlmo  bello,  coronani  illam  lauream  tlbi  tantopere 
deoemi  volueris  ?— In  Plion.  H, 


ration ;  yet  taking  him  to  be  an  utter  enemy  to  his 
cause,  he  soon  after  proscribed  and  drove  him  to 
the  necessity  of  seeking  his  safety  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. After  several  attempts  on  Africa  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  found  a  settlement 
in  Spain,  whither  all  who  fled  from  Sylla's  cruelty, 
resorted  to  him,  of  whom  he  formed  a  senate,  which 
gave  laws  to  the  whole  province.  Here,  by  his  great 
credit  and  address,  he  raised  a  force  sufficient  to 
sustain  a  war  of  eight  years  against  the  whole  power 
of  the  republic  ;  and  to  make  it  a  question,  whether 
Rome  or  Spain  should  possess  the  empire  of  the 
world.  Q.  Metellus,  an  old  experienced  commander, 
was  sent  against  him  singly  at  first,  but  was  so  often 
baffled  and  circumvented  by  his  superior  vigour  and 
dexterity,  that  the  people  of  Rome  were  forced  to 
send  their  favourite  Pompey  to  his  assistance,  with 
the  best  troops  of  the  empire.  Sertorius  main- 
tained his  ground  against  them  both ;  and  after 
many  engagements,  in  which  he  generally  came  off 
equal,  often  superior,  was  basely  murdered  at  a  pri- 
vate  feast,  by  the  treachery  of  Perperaa ;  who,  being 
the  next  to  him  in  command,  was  envious  of  his 
glory,  and  wanted  to  usurp  his  power.  Perpema 
was  of  noble  birth,  and  had  been  praetor  of  Rome, 
where  he  took  up  arms  with  the  consul  Lepidus,  to 
reverse  the  acts  of  Sylla,  and  recall  the  proscribed 
Marians,  and  after  their  defeat  carried  off  the  best 
part  of  their  troops  to  the  support  of  Sertorius  i": 
but  instead  of  gaining  what  he  expected  from  Ser- 
torius's  death,  he  ruined  the  cause,  of  which  he  had 
made  himself  the  chief,  and  put  an  end  to  a  war 
that  was  wholly  supported  by  the  reputation  of  the 
general ;  for  the  revolted  provinces  presently  sub- 
mitted ;  and  the  army  having  no  confidence  in  their 
new  leader,  was  easily  broken  and  dispersed,  and 
Perperna  himself  taken  prisoner. 

Pompey  is  celebrated  on  this  occasion  for  an 
act  of  great  prudence  and  generosity :  for  when 
Perperaa,  in  hopes  of  saving  his  life,  offered  to 
make  some  important  discoveries,  and  to  put  into 
his  hands  all  Sertorius* s  papers,  in  which  were 
several  letters  from  the  principal  senators  of  Rome, 
pressing  him  to  bring  his  army  into  Italy  for  the 
sake  of  overturaing  the  present  government,  he 
ordered  the  papers  to  be  burnt  without  reading 
them,  and  Perperaa  to  be  killed  without  seeing 
him*.  He  knew,  that  the  best  way  of  healing  the 
discontents  of  the  city,  where  faction  was  perpe- 
tually at  work  to  disturb  the  public  quiet,  was,  to 
ease  people  of  those  fears  which  a  consciousness  of 

7  Sylla  ct  oonsulem,  ut  praklizimus,  czarmatumque 
Sertorium,  proh  quanti  mox  belli  facem  I  et  multoe  olioa 
dimisit  Inqplumes.— VelL  Pat  U.  25  29. 

Jam  Africv,  Jam  Balearlbus  Inaulis  fortunam  expertus, 
missusque  in  oceaiium— tandem  Uispaniam  armavit — 
Satis  tanto  hosti  uno  imperatore  reslstere  resRomaoH  non 
potuit:  addituB  Metello  Cn.  Pompeius.  HI  copias  virt 
diu,  et  ancipitl  eemper  acio  attrivere :  nee  tamen  prius 
bello.  quam  suorum  aoelere,  ot  inaidiiB.  extinctua  e^t 
— Flor.  ill.  22. 

Ilia  in  tantum  Sertorium  amiiaextulit,  at  per  quinquen- 
nium dijudicari  non  potuerit,  Ilispanis,  Romani&ve  in 
armls  plus  esset  roboris,  ot  uter  populos  alteri  pariturua 
foret.— Veil.  Pat.  il.  90. 

A  M.  Perperna  ct  aliis  oonjuratis  oonvlvio  interfectus 
est,  octavo  ducatus  sui  anno;  magnus  dux, et  advert- it 
duoa  imperatorea,  Pompeium  et  Metellum,  scpe  par. 
frequentiuB  victcr.— Epit.  Li  v.  96.  Vide  etiam  Plutarch,  in 
Sertorio  et  Pomp. ;  Appian.  p.  4i8. 

>  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. ;  Appian.  423. 
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guilt  mnild  suggest,  nther  than  posh  them  to  the 
necessty  of  seeking  their  security  from  a  change  of 
affairs,  and  the  oyerthrow  of  the  state*.  As  he 
returned  into  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
army,  he  happened  to  fall  in  luckily  with  the  re- 
maios  of  those  fugitives  who,  after  the  destruc- 
tioo  of  Spartacus,  had  escaped  from  Crassus,  and 
were  making  their  way  in  a  body  towards  the  Alps, 
whom  he  intercepted  and  entirely  cut  off  to  the 
noiyber  of  five  thousand  ;  and  in  a  letter  upon  it 
to  the  senate,  said,  that  Crassus  indeed  had  defeat- 
ed the  gladiators,  but  that  he  had  plucked  up  the 
war  by  the  roots  ^.  Cicero,  likewise,  from  a  par- 
ticular dislike  to  Crassus,  affected  in  his  public 
ffpccches  to  give  Pompey  the  honour  of  finishing 
this  war,  declaring,  that  the  very  fame  of  his  coming 
had  broken  the  force  of  it,  and  his  presence  extin- 
guished it*. 

For  this  victory  in  Spain,  Pompey  obtained  a 
second  triomph,  while  he  was  still  only  a  private 
citixen,  and  of  the  equestrian  rank  :  but  the  next 
day  be  took  possession  of  the  consulship,  to  which 
be  had  been  elected  in  his  absence  ;  and,  as  if  he 
had  been  bom  to  command,  made  his  first  entry 
into  the  senate  in  the  proper  post  to  preside  in  it. 
He  was  not  yet  full  thirty-six  years  old,  but  the 
senate,  by  a  decree,  dispensed  with  the  incapacity 
of  his  age  and  absence  ;  and  qualified  him  to  hold  the 
highest  magistracy,  before  he  was  capable  by  law  of 
pretending  even  to  the  lowest ;  and,  by  his  authority, 
31.  Crassus  was  elected  also  for  his  colleague**. 

Crassns's  father  and  elder  brother  lost  their  lives 
in  the  massacres  of  Marius  and  Cinna ;  but  he 
himself  escaped  into  Spain,  and  lay  there  concealed 
till  Sjlla's  return  to  Italy,  whither  he  presently 
resorted  to  him,  in  hopes  to  revenge  the  ruin  of 
his  fortunes  and  family  on  the  opposite  faction. 
Ai  he  vras  attached  to  SyUa's  cause  both  by  interest 
and  inclination,  so  he  was  much  considered  in  it ; 
and  being  extremely  greedy  and  rapacious,  made 
■se  of  all  his  credit  to  enrich  himself  by  the  plun- 
der of  the  enemy,  and  the  purchase  of  confiscated 
estates,  which  Cicero  calls  his  harvest  By  these 
methods  he  raised  an  immense  wealth,  com^  uted 
at  many  millions,  gathered  from  the  spoils  and 
ntlamitirs  of  his  country.  He  used  to  say,  that 
DO  man  oonld  be  reckoned  rich,  who  was  not  able 
to  maintain  an  army  out  of  his  ovrn  rents*.  And 
if  the  accounts  of  antiquity  be  true,  the  number 
of  his  slaves  was  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  a  full 
army ;  which,  instead  of  being  a  burthen,  made 

«  In  tanto  civliim  nmnero,  magna  multitudo  eat  oonim, 
qm  propter  metum  penis  peccatorum  suorum  conacfl, 
&(>▼(«  motus  converatoneaque  reipublice  quarunt.— Pro 
text.  AS. 

*  Pint,  in  Pomp. 

<  Quod  brilum  expeetatione  Pompeii  attennatum  atque 
fnmuiiiitain  est ;  advcntu  rablatum  et  lepaltum.  [Pro 
Leg.  Manfl.  ll.}--<lul  etiam  ■erritia  virtute  victoriaque 
^>onii«aetv— Pro  ijezt.  31. 

*  Posnpeiaa  hoc  quoque  triumpbo,  adhuo  Eqnes  Ro- 
aiasa*.  ante  diem  quam  conaulatum  iniret,  curra  urbem 
mrectns  ««t.— VeU.  Pat  fi.  3D. 

Quid  tarn  singulare,  qnam  ut  ex  8.  C.  legibus  solutos, 
oBDfiil  ante  fieret,  quam  ullom  alium  magistratum  per 
ksn  eapcre  licuiatet?  Quid  tarn  inoredibile,  quam  ut 
ttenm  EqnenRomanns  S.  C.  triompharet  ?— Pro  I^.  Man. 
SI ;  Tide  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

*  Iliam  Srllani  teropuris  meMcm.— Parad.  vl.  2. 

MoJti  ex  te  audjerant,  cum  dioerea,  neminem  esw  divi- 
laa,  aW  qui  ezercitmn  alere  pooaet  snia  fructibus.— lb.  1. 


one  part  of  his  revenue ;  being  all  trained  to  some 
useful  art  or  profession,  which  enabled  them  not 
only  to  support  themselves,  but  to  bring  a  share  of 

Erofit  to  their  master.  Among  the  other  trades  in 
is  family,  he  is  said  to  have  had  above  five  hun- 
dred masons  and  architects  constantly  employed  in 
building  or  repairing  the  houses  of  the  city'.  He 
had  contract^  an  early  envy  to  Pompey,  for  his 
superior  credit  both  with  Sylla  and  the  people ; 
which  was  still  aggravated  by  Pompey 's  late  attempt 
to  rob  him  of  the  honour  of  ending  the  servile  war  : 
but  finding  himself  wholly  unequal  to  his  rival  in 
military  fame,  he  applied  himself  to  the  arts  of 
peace  and  eloquence,  in  which  he  obtained  the 
character  of  a  good  speaker ;  and  by  his  easy  and 
familiar  address,  and  a  readiness  to  assist  all  who 
wanted  either  bis  protection  or  his  money,  acquired 
a  great  authority  in  all  the  public  affairs  ;  so  that 
Pompey  was  glad  to  embrace  and  oblige  him,  by 
taking  him  for  his  partner  in  the  consulship. 

Five  years  were  now  almost  elapsed,  since  Cicero's 
election  to  the  qufestorship ;  which  was  the  proper 
interval  prescribed  by  law,  before  he  could  hold 
the  next  office  of  tribune  or  cdile ;  and  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  through  one  of  these  in  his  way 
to  the  superior  dignities  :  he  chose,  therefore,  to 
drop  the  tribunate,  as  being  stripped  of  its  ancient 
power  by  the  late  ordinance  of  iSylla,  and  began  to 
make  interest  for  the  aedileship,  while  Hortensius 
at  the  same  time  was  sueing  for  the  consulship. 
He  had  employed  all  this  interval  in  a  close  attend- 
ance on  the  forum,  and  a  perpetual  course  of 
pleading  V,  which  greatly  advanced  his  interest  in 
the  city ;  especially  when  it  was  observed  that  he 
strictly  complied  with  the  law,  by  refusing  not  only 
to  take  fees,  but  to  accept  even  any  presents,  in 
wliich  the  generality  of  patrons  were  less  scrupu- 
lous^. Yet  all  his  orations  within  this  period  are 
lost ;  of  which  number  were  those  for  M.  Tullius 
and  L.  Varenus,  mentioned  by  Qnintillian  and 
Priscian,  as  extant  in  their  time. 

Some  writers  tell  us,  that  he  improved  and  per- 
fected his  action  by  the  instructions  of  Roscius  and 
iEsopus ;  the  two  most  accomplished  actors  in 
that,  or  perhaps  in  any  other  sge,  the  one  in  comedy* 
the  other  in  tragedy*.  He  had  a  great  esteem  in- 
deed for  them  both,  and  admired  the  uncommon 
perfection  of  their  art:  but  though  he  conde- 
scended to  treat  them  as  friends,  he  would  have 
disdained  to  use  them  as  masters.  He  bad  formed 
himself  upon  a  nobler  plan,  drawn  his  rules  of 
action  from  nature  and  philosophy,  and  his  prac- 
tice from  the  most  perfect  speakers  then  living  in 
the  world ;  and  declares  the  theatre  to  be  an  im- 
proper school  for  the  institution  of  an  orator,  as 
teaching  gestures  too  minute  and  unmanly,  and 
labouring  more  about  the  expression  of  words,  than 
of  things'*;  nay,  he  laughs  sometimes  at  Horten- 

'  Plutarch,  in  Craaa. 

ff  Cum  igitur  oaaem  in  plurimls  canals,  et  in  principibus 
patronis  quinquennium  fere  vcraatua.— Brut.  p.  440. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Cicer.  1  Ibid. 

It  Quia  neget  opua  ease  oratori  in  hoc  oratorio  motn, 
statuque  Roiwii  gestum  ?— tamen  nemo  auaaerlt  atudloala 
dlcendi  adolcaoentibua  in  gestu  diacendo  hiatrionum  more 
elaborare.— Dc  Oral.  i.  69 ;  Vide  Tuac.  Diap.  iv.  35. 

Omnca  autem  hoamotua  subaequi  debet  getttua ;  non  bio, 
verba  exprimena,  acenicua,  aed  univcraam  rem  ct  aen- 
tentiam :  non  dcmonstntiono,  aedaignlflcationedeclarana. 
laterum  inflectionc  hac  focti  ao  virili,  non  ab  acena  et 
histrionibua.— lb.  iii.  60. 
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gitis  for  an  action  too  foppish  and  theatrical  S  who 
used  to  be  rallied  on  that  very  account  by  the 
other  pleaders  with  the  title  of  the  player ;  so  that, 
in  the  cause  of  P.  Sylla,  Torquatus,  a  free  speaker 
on  the  other  side,  called  hiiUy  by  way  of  ridicule, 
DioDysia,  an  actress  of  those  times,  in  great  request 
for  her  dancing™.  Yet  Hortensius  himself  was  so 
far  from  borrowing  his  manner  from  the  stage,  that 
the  stage  borrowed  from  him ;  and  the  two  cele- 
brated actors  just  mentioned,  Roscius  and  iEsopus, 
are  said  to  have  attended  all  the  trials  in  which  he 
pleaded,  in  order  to  perfect  the  action  of  the 
theatre  by  that  of  the  forum ;  which  seems  indeed 
to  be  the  more  natural  method  of  the  two,  that 
they  who  act  in  feigned  life  should  take  their 
pattern  from  the  true ;  not  those  who  represent 
the  true,  copy  from  that  which  is  feigned".  We 
are  told,  however,  by  others,  what  does  not  seem 
wholly  improbable,  that  Cicero  used  to  divert  him- 
self sometimes  with  Roscius,  aod  make  it  an  ex- 
ercise, or  trial  of  skill  between  them,  which  could 
express  the  same  passion  the  most  variously,  the 
one  by  words,  the  other  by  gestures  °. 

As  he  had  now  devoted  himself  to  a  life  of 
business  and  ambition,  so  he  omitted  none  of  the 
usual  arts  of  recommending  himself  to  popular 
feivour,  and  facilitating  his  advancement  to  the 
superior  honours.  He  thought  it  absurd,  that 
when  every  little  artificer  knew  the  name  and 
use  of  all  his  tools,  a  statesman  should  neglect 
the  knowledge  of  men,  who  were  the  proper  in- 
struments with  which  he  was  to  work  :  he  made 
it  his  business  therefore  to  learn  the  name,  the 
place,  and  the  condition  of  every  eminent  citizen ; 
what  estate,  what  friends,  what  neighbours  he 
had ;  and  could  readily  point  out  their  several 
houses,  as  he  travelled  through  Italy  f.  This 
knowledge,  which  is  useful  in  all  popular  govern- 
ments, was  peculiarly  necessary  at  Rome  ;  where 
the  people,  having  much  to  give,  expected  to  be 
much  courted ;  and  where  their  high  spirits  and 
privileges  placed  tbem  as  much  above  the  rank 
of  all  other  citizens,  as  the  grandeur  of  the  re- 
public  exceeded  that  of  all  other  states ;  so  that 
every  man,  who  aspired  to  any  public  dignity, 
kept  a  slave  or  two  in  his  family,  whose  sole  busi- 
ness it  was  to  learn  the  names  and  know  the  per- 
sons of  every  citizen  at  sight,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
whisper  them  to  his  master,  as  he  passed  through 
the  streets,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  salute  them 
all  familiarly,  and  shake  hands  with  them,  as  his 
particular  acquaintance  i. 

^  Patamufi — Patronum  tuiun  ccrviculam  jactaturum. 
—In  Verr.  ili.  19. 

"  L.  Torquatus,  subagresti  homo  ingenio  et  lnfc«tIvo — 
non  Jam  histrionem  ilium  dioeret,  sed  gesticulariam, 
Dlonysiamque  eum  notisalmc  nltatricula}  nomine  appel- 
laret.— Aul.  Gell.  i.  iS. 

B  Genua  hoc  totum  oratores,  qui  sunt  veritatis  ipsius 
ftctores,  reliqucrunt ;  iniitatorcs  autem  veritatis,  histri- 
ones,  iHx;upRvcrunt. — At  bine  dubio  in  onuii  re  vincit  imi- 
tationem  veritas-^De  Orat.  iii.  60. 

o  Satis  constat,  contendere  eum  cum  ipso  histrione  so- 
litam,  tttrum  ille  6«pius  eandem  sententiam  variis  ges- 
tlbuB  efficvrot,  an  ipiso  per  eloquentic  copiam  sermone 
dlverao  pronunciaret. — Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  lu. 
P  Plutarch,  in  Cic.         q  Vide  De  Petittone  Consulat.  zi. 
Mercemur  servum,  qui  dictet  nomina :  laevum 
Qui  fodiat  latus,  ot  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram 
Porrigere.    Hio  multum  in  Fabia  valet,  ille  Velina : 
CuUibet  hio  faaces  dabit,  &c.— Uoa.  EpUt.  i.  6. 


Plutarch  says,  that  the  use  of  these  nomenclators  I 
was  contrary  to  the  laws;. and  that  Cato  for  that 
reason,  in  sueing  for  the  public  oflSces,  would  not 
employ  any  of  them,  but  took  all  that  trouble  upon 
him  self'.  But  that  notion  is  fully  confuted  by 
Cicero,  who,  in  his  oration  for  Murena,  rallies  the 
absurd  rigour  of  Cato's  stoical  principles,  and  their 
inconsistency  with  common  life,  from  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  a  nomenclator — "  What 
do  you  mean,''  says  he,  ^*  by  keeping  a  nomencla- 
tor ?  The  thing  itself  is  a  mere  cheat :  for  if  it  be 
your  duty  to  call  the  citizens  by  their  names,  it  is 
a  shame  for  your  slave  to  know  them  better  than 

yourself. Why  do  you  not  speak  to  them  before 

he  has  whispered  you?  Or,  after  he  has  whis- 
pered, why  do  you  salute  them,  as  if  you  knew 
them  yourself?  Or,  when  you  have  gained  your 
election,  why  do  you  grow  careless  about  saluting 
them  at  all  ?  All  this,  if  examined  by  the  rules  of 
social  life,  is  right ;  but  if  by  the  precepts  of  your 
philosophy,  very  wicked"."  As  for  Cicero  himself, 
whatever  pains  he  is  said  to  have  taken  in  this 
way,  it  appears  from  several  passages  in  his  letters, 
that  he  constantly  had  a  nomenclator  at  his  elbow 
on  all  public  occasions*. 

He  was  now  in  his  thirty-aeventh  year,  the  proper 
age  for  holding  the  ndileship,  which  was  the  first 
public  preferment  that  was  properly  called  a  magis- 
tracy, the  qusestorship  being  an  office  only  or  place 
of  trust,  without  any  jurisdiction  in  the  city,  as  the 
Kdiles  had<*.  These  eediles,  as  well  as  all  the  infe- 
rior officers,  were  chosen  by  the  people  voting  in 
their  tribes  ;  a  manner  of  electing  of  all  the  most 
free  and  popular:  in  which  Cicero  was  declared 
sedile,  as  he  was  before  elected  quaestor  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and  preferably 
to  all  his  competitors*. 

There  were  originally  but  two  »diles,  chosen 
from  the  body  of  the  people  on  pretence  of  easing 
the  tribunes  of  a  share  of  their  trouble,  whose  chief 
duty,  from  which  the  name  itself  was  derived,  was 
to  take  care  of  the  edifices  of  the  city,  and  to  inspect 
the  markets,  weights,  and  measures,  and  regulate 
the  shows  and  games,  which  were  publicly  exhibited 
on  the  festivals  of  their  gods*.  The  senate  after- 
wards, taking  an  opportunity  when  the  people  were 
in  good  humour,  prevailed  to  have  two  more  created 
from  their  order  and  of  superior  rank,  called  curule 
eediles,  from  the  arm-chair  of  ivory  in  which  they 
sat* :  but  the  tribunes  presently  repented  of  their 
concession,  and  forced  Uie  senate  to  consent,  that 
these  new  eediles  should  be  chosen  indifferently  from 

'  Plutarch,  in  Cato. 
»  Pro  Murena,  36. 

t  Ut  nemo  nullius  ordinis  homo  nomcnclatori  notua 
fuerlt,  qui  mlhi  obviam  non  venerit.— Ad  Att.  iv.  1. 

»  This  will  explain  what  Cicero  says  above  of  Pompey'e 
entering  upon  the  consulship,  at  an  age,  when  he  was  in- 
capable even  of  the  lowest  magistracy.— But  though 
strictly  speaking,  the  aedileship  was  the  ilrst  which  Was 
called  a  magistracy ;  yet  Cicero  himself,  and  all  the  oUl 
writers,  give  the  same  title  also  to  the  tribunate  and 
quaratorsbip. 

^  Me  cum  quostoremin  primis,  rdilem  priorem— cancti« 
suffragiis  populus  Romanus  faoiebat.— In  Pison.  1. 
»  Dionys.  Hal.  vi.  411. 

*     dabtt,  eripietque  cumle 

Cui  volet  importunusebur.—HoR.  Ep.  i.  6. 
Signa  qurKjue  in  sella  nossem  format*  curuli, 
£t  totum  Numida  sculptile  dcDtis  opus. 

Ovid,  de  Pont.  Iv.  9 
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the  patricUn  or  plebeiaii  ftmilies'.  But  whateyer 
differenoe  there  might  be  at  first  between  the 
eorale  and  plid>eiaii  aediles,  their  province  and 
avcboiity  aeem  in  later  times  to  be  the  same,  with- 
out any  distinction  bnt  what  was  nominal ;  and  the 
two  who  were  chosen  the  first,  were  probably  called 
the  conile  aediles,  as  we  find  Cicero  to  be  now 
ftyled.  This  magistracy  gave  a  precedence  in 
the  senate,  or  a  priority  of  voting  and  speaking, 
neit  after  the  consuls  and  prctors ;  and  was  the 
fint  that  qualified  a  man  to  have  a  picture  or  statue 
of  himself,  and  consequently  ennobled  lus  family" : 
for  it  was  firom  the  number  of  these  statues  of 
ancestors,  who  had  borne  curule  offices,  that  the 
families  of  Roma  were  esteemed  the  more  or  less 
noble. 

After  Cicero*8  election  to  the  ndileship,  but 
before  his  entrance  into  the  office,  he  undertook^ 
the  fiimed  prosecution  of  C.  Verres,  the  late  pretor 
of  Sicily,  charged  with  many  flagrant  acts  of  injus- 
tice, rapine,  and  cruelty,  during  lus  triennial  govem- 
BMnt  of  that  island.  And  since  this  was  one  of  the 
memorable  transactions  of  his  life,  and  for  which 
he  is  s^^atly  celebrated  by  antiquity,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  gtTe  a  distinct  and  particular  relation  of  it. 

The  public  administration  was  at  this  time,  in 
every  branch  of  it,  most  inlkmously  corrupt :  the 
great,  exhansted  by  their  luxury  and  vices,  made 
no  other  use  of  their  governments,  than  to  enrich 
themselves  by  the  spoils  of  the  foreign  provinces : 
their  bosineas  was  to  extort  money  abroad,  that 
they  might  purchase  offices  at  home,  and  to  plun- 
der the  alius,  in  order  to  corrupt  the  citizens. 
The  oppressed  in  the  meanwhile  found  it  in  vain 
to  seek  relief  at  Rome,  where  thei;e  was  none  who 
cared  either  to  impeach  or  to  condemn  a  noble 
criminal ;  the  decision  of  all  trials  being  in  the  hands 
of  men  of  the  same  condition,  who  were  usually 
mvolved  in  the  same  crimes,  and  openly  prosti- 
tuted their  judgment  on  these  occasions  for  favour 
or  a  britie.  This  had  raised  a  general  discontent 
throogfa  the  empire,  with  a  particular  disgust  to 
that  change  made  by  Sylla,  of  transferring  the  right 
of  judicature  from  the  equestrian  to  the  senatorian 
order,  which  the  people  were  now  impatient  to  get 
lerersed  :  the  prosecution  therefore  of  Verres  was 
both  seasonable  and  popular,  as  it  was  likely  to 
give  some  check  to  the  oppressions  of  the  nobi- 
lity, as  well  as  comfort  and  relief  to  the  distressed 


All  the  cities  of  Sicily  concurred  in  the  impeach- 
ment, excepting  Syracuse  and  Messana ;  for  these 
two  being  the  most  considerable  of  the  province, 
Verres  had  taken  care  to  keep  up  a  fair  oorrespon- 
dencc  with  them.  Syracuse  vras  the  place  of  his 
leaadenoe,  and  Messana  the  repository  of  his  plun- 
der, whence  he  exported  it  all  to  Italy :  and  though 
he  would  treat  even  these  on  certain  occasions  very 
srbitrariiy,  yet  in  some  flagrant  instances  of  his 
rapine,  that  he  might  ease  himself  of  a  part  of  the 
envy,  he  used  to  oblige  them  vrith  a  share  of  the 
spoil* :  so  that  partly  by  fear,  and  partly  by  favour, 

7  liv.  Ti.  ad  fla. 

*  Anttqaiorem  in  aeoata  aententlc  dlcendw  locum— Jus 
maciaia  «d  mcnuiriam,  poateritatemqufi  prodendam.— In 
Terr.  ▼.  14. 

■  ErgD,  inqoiet  aliqnia,  donavifc  popolo  Byraciuaaolstam 
hrreditatem,  Jcc— InVerr.  ii.  )8. 

Mrwna  twHiun  a^lutrix  acelemm,  libidinum  testia, 
pndomm  ae  fnrtorum  reoeptrix,aEC.— In  Verr.  ill.  8.  it.  1 1 . 


he  held  them  generally  at  his  devotion ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  government,  procured  ample  testi- 
monials from  them  both  in  praise  of  his  administra* 
tion.  All  the  other  towns  were  xealons  and  active 
in  the  prosecution,  and,  by  a  common  petition  to 
Cicero,  implored  him  to  undertake  the  management 
of  it ;  to  which  he  consented,  out  of  regard  to  the 
relation  which  he  had  borne  to  them  as  quKstor, 
and  his  promise  made  at  parting,  of  his  protection 
in  all  their  affairs.  Verres,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
supported  by  the  most  powerful  families  of  Rome, 
the  Scipios  and  the  Metelli,  and  defended  by  Hor« 
tensius,  who  vras  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and 
usually  styled  the  king  of  the  forum  ^ ;  yet  the  diffi- 
culty  of  the  cause,  instead  of  discouraging,  did  but 
animate  Cicero  the  more,  by  the  greater  glory  of 
the  victory. 

'  He  had  no  sooner  agreed  to  undertake  it,  than 
an  unexpected  rival  started  up,  one  Q.  Cncilins,  a 
Sicilian  by  birth,  who  had  been  qusestor  to  Verres ; 
and,  by  a  pretence  of  personal  injuries  received  from 
him,  and  a  particular  knowledge  of  his  crimes, 
claimed  a  preference  to  Cicero  in  the  task  of  accusing 
him,  or  at  least  to  bear  a  joint  share  in  it.  But 
this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  secret  friend, 
employed  by  Verres  himself  to  get  the  cause  into 
his  hands  in  order  to  betray  it :  his  pretensions, 
however,  were  to  be  previously  decided  by  a  kind 
of  process  called  divination,  on  account  of  its  being 
wholly  conjectural,  in  which  the  Judges,  without 
the  help  of  witnesses,  were  to  divine,  as  it  were, 
what  was  fit  to  be  done ;  but  in  the  first  hearing 
Cicero  easily  shook  ofl'this  weak  antagonist,  rallying 
his  character  and  pretensions  with  a  great  deal  of 
vrit  and  humour,  and  showing,  '*  that  the  proper 
patron  of  such  a  cause  could  not  be  one  who  offered 
himself  forwardly,  but  who  was  drawn  to  it  unwil* 
lingly  from  the  mere  sense  of  his  duty ;  one  whom 
the  prosecutors  desired,  and  the  criminal  dreaded ; 
one  qualified  by  his  innocence,  as  well  as  experience, 
to  sustain  it  with  credit ;  and  whom  the  custom  of 
their  ancestors  pointed  out  and  preferred  to  it" 
In  this  speech,  after  opening  the  reasons  why,  con. 
trary  to  his  former  practice,  and  the  rule  which  he 
had  laid  down  to  himself,  of  dedicating  his  labours 
to  the  defence  of  the  distressed,  he  now  appeared 
as  an  accuser,  he  adds :  *'  the  provinces  are  utterly 
undone;  the  allies  and  tributaries  so  miserably 
oppressed,  that  they  have  lost  even  the  hopes  of 
redress,  and  seek  only  some  comfort  in  their  ruin : 
those,  who  would  have  the  trials  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate,  complain,  that  there  are  no 
men  of  reputation  to  undertake  impeachments,  no 
severity  in  the  judges :  the  people  of  Rome,  in  the 
meanwhile,  though  labouring  under  many  other 
grievances,  yet  desire  nothing  so  ardently,  as  the 
ancient  discipline  and  gravity  of  trials.  For  the 
want  of  trials,  the  tribunician  power  is  called  for 
again ;  for  the  abuse  of  trials,  a  new  order  of  judges 
is  demanded  ;  for  the  scandalous  behaviour  of 
judges,  the  authority  of  the  censors,  hated  before  as 
too  rigid,  is  now  desired  and  grown  popular.  In 
this  license  of  profligate  criminals,  in  the  daily  com- 
plaints  of  the  Romsn  people,  the  infamy  of  trials, 
the  disgrace  of  the  whole  senatorian  order,  as  I 
thought  it  the  only  remedy  to  these  mischiefs,  for 
men  of  abilities  and  integrity  to  undertake  the  cause 


b  la  foro  ob  eluqusnttam  rega  < 
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of  the  republic  and  the  lawi,  so  I  was  induced  the 
more  readily,  out  of  regard  to  oar  common  safety, 
to  come  to  the  relief  of  that  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, which  seemed  the  most  to  stand  in  need 
of  it'." 

This  previous  point  being  settled  in  favour  of 
Cicero,  a  hundred  and  ten  days  were  granted  to 
him  by  law  for  preparing  the  evidence ;  in  which 
he  was  obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order 
to  examine  witnesses,  and  collect  facts  to  support 
the  indictment.  He  was  aware,  that  all  Verres's 
art  would  be  employed  to  gain  time,  in  hopes  to 
tire  out  the  prosecutors,  and  allay  the  heat  of  the 
public  resentment :  so  that  for  the  greater  dispatch 
he  took  along  with  him  his  cousin,  L.  Cicero,  to 
ease  him  of  a  part  of  the  trouble,  and  finished  his 
progress  through  the  island  in  less  than  half  the 
time  which  was  allowed  to  him  ^. 

In  all  the  journeys  of  this  kind,  the  prosecutor^s 
charges  used  to  be  publicly  defrayed  by  the  pro- 
vince, or  the  cities  concerned  in  the  impeachment : 
but  Cicero,  to  show  his  contempt  of  money,  and 
disinterestedness  in  the  cause,  resolved  to  put  the 
island  to  no  charge  on  his  account ;  and  in  all  the 
places  to  which  he  came,  took  up  his  quarters  with 
his  particular  friends  and  acquaintance  in  a  private 
manner,  and  at  his  own  expense*. 

The  Sicilians  received  him  everywhere  with  all 
the  honours  due  to  his  uncommon  generosity,  and 
the  pains  which  he  was  taking  in  their  service : 
but  at  Syracuse  he  met  with  some  little  affronts 
from  the  influence  of  the  praetor  Metellus,  who 
employed  all  his  power  to  obstruct  his  inquiries, 
and  discourage  the  people  from  giving  him  infor- 
matipn.  He  was  invited  however  by  the  magis- 
trates with  great  respect  into  their  senate,  where 
after  he  had  expostulated  with  them  a  little  for  the 
gilt  statue  of  Verres,  which  stood  there  before  his 
face,  and  the  testimonial  which  they  had  sent  to 
Rome  in  his  favour ;  they  excused  themselves  to 
him  in  their  speeches,  and  alleged,  that  what  they 
had  been  induced  to  do  on  that  occasion  was  the 
effiect  of  force  and  fear,  obtained  by  the  intrigues 
of  a  few,  against  the  general  inclination ;  and  to 
convince  him  of  their  sincerity,  delivered  into  his 
hands  the  authentic  accounts  of  many  robberies 
and  injuries  which  their  own  city  had  suffered  from 
Verres  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  province. 
As  soon  as  Cicero  retired,  they  declared  his  cousin 
Lucius  the  public  guest  and  friend  of  the  city,  for 
having  signified  the  same  good  will  towards  them, 
which  Cicero  himself  had  always  done;  and,  by  a 
second  decree,  revoked  the  public  praises  which 
they  had  before  given  to  Verres.  Here  Cicero's 
old  antagonist,  Ciecilius,  appealed  against  them  to 
the  pmtor :  which  provoked  the  populace  to  such 
a  degree,  that  Cicero  could  hardly  restrain  them 
from  doing  him  violence :  the  praetor  dismissed 
the  senate,  and  declared  their  act  to  be  irregular, 
and  would  not  suffer  a  copy  of  it  to  be  given  to 
Cicero ;  whom  he  reproached  at  the  same  time  for 
betraying  the  dignity  of  Rome,  by  submitting  not 


c  Div!n«t.  3. 

d  Ego  SicilUun  totam  quinquaginta  diobus  sio  obil. — ^In 
Verr.  Act.  1,  2. 

e  In  Siciliam  sum  fnqairendi  causa  profectus,  quo  in 
ncgotio— ad  hospites  meos,  ac  neccasfirios,  caus»  com- 
munis defensor  divert!  polios,  qunm  ad  eos.  qui  a  me  con- 
silium petivissent.  Nemini  meus  advcntus  labori  aut 
•omptui,  neque  pnblioe  neque  privatim  fuit.— In  Verr.  i.  6. 


only  to  speak  in  a  foreign  senate,  but  in  a  foreign 
language,  and  to  talk  Greek  among  Grecians'. 
But  Cicero  answered  him  with  such  spirit  and 
resolution,  urging  the  sanction  of  the  laws,  and  the 
penalty  of  contemning  them,  that  the  prKtor  was 
forced  at  last  to  let  him  carry  away  all  the  vouchers 
and  records  which  he  required'. 

But  the  city  of  M  essana  continued  obstinate  to 
the  last,  and  firm  to  its  engagements  with  Verres  : 
so  that  when  Cicero  came  thither,  he  received 
no  compliments  from  the  msgistrates,  no  offer 
of  refreshments  or  quarters ;  but  was  left  to  shift 
for  himself,  and  to  be  taken  care  of  by  private 
friends.  An  indignity,  he  says,  which  had  never 
been  offered  before  to  a  senator  of  Rome ;  whom 
there  was  not  a  king  or  city  upon  earth,  that  was 
not  proud  to  invite  and  accommodate  with  a  lodg- 
ing. But  he  mortified  them  for  it  severely  at  the 
trial,  and  threatened  to  call  them  to  an  account 
before  the  senate,  as  for  an  affront  to  the  whole 
order ^.  After  he  had  finished  his  business  in 
Sicily,  having  reason  to  apprehend  some  danger  in 
returning  home  by  land,  not  only  from  the  robbers, 
who  infested  all  those  roads,  but  from  the  malice 
snd  contrivance  of  Verres,  he  chose  to  come  back 
by  sea,  and  arrived  at  Rome,  to  the  surprise  of  his 
adversaries,  much  sooner  than  he  was  expected  ^ 
and  full  charged  with  most  manifest  proofs  of 
Verres's  guilt. 

On  his  return  he  found,  what  he  suspected,  a 
strong  cabal  formed  to  prolong  the  affair  by  all  the 
arts  of  delay  which  interest  or  money  could  pro- 
cure^, with  design  to  throw  it  off  at  least  to  the 
next  year,  when  Hortensius  and  Metellus  were  to 
be  consuls,  and  Metellos's  brother  a  preetor,  by 
whose  united  authority  the  prosecution  might  easily 
be  baffled :  and  they  had  already  carried  the  matter 
so  far,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  left  within 
the  current  year  to  go  through  the  cause  in  the 
ordinary  forms.  This  put  Cicero  upon  a  new  pro- 
ject, of  shortening  the  method  of  the  proceeding  ^ 
so  as  to  bring  it  to  an  issue  at  any  rate  before  the 
present  praetor  M.  Glabrio  and  his  assessors,  who 

'  Ait  indignum  facinus  esse,  quod  ego  in  scnatu  Grapca 
verba  fecissem  :  qund  quidem  apud  Grsoos  Grvce  locutua 
esaem,  id  ferri  nullo  modo  posse.— In  Verr.  iv.  06;  Vide 
ib.  (a.  63,  64. 

Valerius  Bfazimns  says,  tbat  the  Roman  magistrates 
were  anciently  to  Jealous  of  the  honour  of  the  republic, 
that  they  never  gave  on  answer  to  foreigners  but  in  Latin  $ 
and  obliged  the  Greeks  thems^vea  to  spoak  to  them  al- 
ways by  an  interpreter,  not  only  in  Rome,  but  in  («reec« 
and  Asia ;  in  order  to  inculcate  a  reverence  for  the  Latin 
tongue  through  all  nations.  [Lib.  ii.  2.]  But  this  piece  of 
discipline  had  long  been  laid  aside;  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage had  obtained  such  a  vogue  in  Rome  itself,  that  all 
the  great  and  noble  were  obliged  not  only  to  learn,  but 
ambitious  everywhere  to  speak  it. 

r  Vide  in  Verr.  iv.  62,  63, 64, 65. 

1>  Ecquse  dvitas  est— Rex  deniqne  ecM]ui8  est,  qui  Sen*. 
torem  populi  Romani  tecto  ac  domo  non  Invitot  ?  &c. — In 
Verr.  iv.  11. 

i  Non  ego  a  Yibone  Veliam  parvulo  navigio  inter  fugiti- 
vorum  prcdonum,  ac  tua  tela  venissem— omnis  ilia  mea 
festinatio  fuit  cum  pertculo  capitis.— In  Verr.  ii.  40 ;  Vido 
Asoon.  Argum.  in  Divinat. 

k  Rcperio.  Judices,  haw  ab  tstis  consilia  inita  et  consti- 
tuta,  ut  quacunque  opus  esset  ratione  res  ita  ducerctur.  ut 
apud  M.  Metellum  pnetorem  causa  diceretur. — In  Verr.  i.  9. 

1  Cicero  summo  consillo  videtur  In  Verrem  vel  contra- 
here  tempora  dioendi  maluisse, quam  in  eum  annum,  quo 
erat  Q.  Hortensius  otmsul  futurus,  inoidere.— Uuintil .  vl.  ft. 
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icre  like  to  be  equal  judges*.  Instead  therefore 
o(  spending  any  time  in  speaking,  or  employing 
bis  eloquence,  as  usual,  in  enforcing  and  sggra- 
Tiiiiig  Uie  sereral  articles  of  the  charge,  he  resolved 
to  do  nothing  more  than  produce  his  witnesses, 
aod  offer  them  to  be  interrogated:  where  the 
Doteity  of  the  thing,  and  the  notoriety  of  the 
pult,  which  appeared  at  once  from  the  very  recital 
of  the  depositions,  so  confounded  Hortensius,  that 
be  had  nothing  to  say  for  his  client ;  who,  despair- 
ing of  all  defence,  submitted,  without  expecting  the 
•CDtenoe,  to  a  voluntary  exile". 

From  this  account  it  i^^peani,  that  of  the  seren 
ai^ilent  orations,  which  now  remain  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  trial,  the  first  two  only  were  spoken, 
^  one  called  the  Divination,  the  other  the  first 
idion,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  preface 
to  the  whole  cause :  the  other  five  were  published 
,  afterwards,  as  they  were  prepared  and  intended  to 
!  be  spoken,  if  Verres  had  made  a  regular  defence : 
for  as  this  was  the  only  cause  in  which  Cicero  had 
jet  been  engaged,  or  ever  designed  to  be  engaged 

j  as  an  accuser,  so  he  was  willing  to  leave  these 
orations  as  a  specimen  of  his  abilities  in  that  way, 
and  the  pattern  of  a  just  and  diligent  impeachment 
of  a  great  and  corrupt  magistrate*^. 

In  the  first  contest  with  Ctecilius  he  estimates 

j  the  damages  of  the  Sicilians  at  above  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds';  but  this  was  a  computation 
at  large,  before  he  was  distinctly  informed  of  the 
ficts :  for  after  he  had  been  in  Sicily,  and  seen 
vhat  the  proofs  actually  amounted  to,  he  charges 
tkem  at  somewhat  less  than  half  that  sum  4;  and 
though  the  law  in  these  causes  gave  double  damages, 
Tct  no  more  seems  to  have  been  allowed  in  this 
tkaa  the  single  sum;  which  gave  occasion,  as 
Plntwch  intimates,  to  a  suspicion  of  some  corrnp- 
tisn  or  connivance  in  Cicero,  for  suffering  so  great 
an  abatement  of  the  fine :  but  if  there  was  any 
abasement  at  all,  it  must  needs  have  been  made  by 
tlie  consent  of  all  parties,  out  of  regard  perhaps  to 
Terres's  submission,  and  shortening  the  trouble  of 
the  prosecutors :  for  it  is  certain,  that  so  fkr  from 
kaviag  any  imputation  of  that  sort  upon  Cicero, 
it  highly  raised  the  reputation  both  of  his  abilities 
and  integrity,  as  of  one,  whom  neither  money  could 
bribe,  nor  power  terrify  from  prosecuting  a  public 
oppressor ;  and  the  Sidlians  ever  after  retained  the 
kigbest  sense  of  his  services,  and  on  all  occasions 
tcitified  the  utmost  zeal  for  his  person  and  in- 
terests. 

From  the  conclusion  of  these  orations  we  may 
observe,  that  Cicero's  vigour  in  this  cause  had 
inwu  upon  him  the  envy  and  ill  will  of  the  no- 

*  Mihl  oertmn  est  non  committere,  ut  in  hao  causa 
FneCor  nobis  coiuilJnniqae  mntetur.— Act.  1. 18. 

>  Fadam  hoc— ot  utar  testlbus  sUtim.— Ibid.— 8ed 
tMimuiinodn  citaret  testes— et  oosBortensiolnterrogandoB 
teit:  qua  arte  ita  ett  fiitlgatus  Horteniilus.  ut  nIhlU 
watca  qood  dJoerat,  invenlret :  ip«e  etiam  Verres.  deepe- 
na>  patiodnin,  mia  sponte  diaoederet  in  eziUnm.— Argum. 
Aseoaii  in  Act.  i. 

^  Ib  eateiis  orationnnu  defenMr  futnnu,  aocnaatlonls 
^Beiom  bis  llbris,  qui  Yerrinamm  nomine  nuncupantur, 
onpenMje  decrevit ;  et— in  una  causa  vim  hujus  artis  et 
t^Jiacntia  dcmoDstrare.— Aacon.  Argum.  In  Lib.  et  in 
Terr. 

*  Qae  nomine  aba  te,  C.  Verres,  aestertium  mlUiea  ex 
Itpi  repeCe  — Dfvin.  in  Cecil.  6. 

%  Diemins  C.  Vcrrrai— qnadringentles  aeatertfum  ex 
SeOia  ««tm  leecs  abatuliaw^Act.  i.  18. 


bUity:  which  was  so  fir  however  from  moving 
him,  that  in  open  defiance  of  it  he  declares,  "  that 
the  nobles  were  natural  enemies  to  the  virtue  and 
industry  of  all  new  men ;  and,  as  if  they  were  of 
another  race  and  species,  could  never  be  reconciled 
or  induced  to  favour  them,  by  any  observance  or 
good  offices  whatsoever ;  that  for  his  part  there- 
fore, like  many  others  before  him,  he  would  pursue 
his  own  oourse,  and  make  his  way  to  the  favour  of 
the  people,  and  the  honours  of  the  state,  by  his 
diligence  and  faithful  services,  without  regarding 
the  quarrels  to  which  he  might  expose  himself. — 
That  if  in  this  trial  the  judges  did  not  answer  the 
good  opinion  which  he  had  conceived  of  them,  he 
was  resolved  to  prosecute,  not  only  those  who  were 
actually  guilty  of  corruption,  but  those  too  who 
were  privy  to  it :  and  if  any  should  be  so  audacious, 
as  to  attempt  by  power  or  artifice  to  influence  the 
bench,  and  screen  the  criminal,  he  would  call  him 
to  answer  for  it  before  the  people,  and  show  himself 
more  vigorous  in  pursuing  him,  than  he  had  been 
even  in  prosecuting  Verres'." 

But  before  I  dismiss  the  cause  of  Verres,  it 
will  not  be  improper  to  add  a  short  account  of 
some  of  his  principal  crimes,  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  a  clearer  notion  of  the  usual  method  of 
governing  provinces,  and  explain  the  grounds  of 
Uiose  frequent  impeachments  and  public  trials, 
which  he  will  meet  with  in  the  sequel  of  this  his- 
tory :  for  though  few  of  their  governors  ever  came 
up  to  the  full  measure  of  Verres's  iniquity,  yet 
the  greatest  part  were  guilty  in  some  degree  of 
every  kind  of  oppression  with  which  Verres  him- 
self was  charged.  This  Cicero  frequently  intimates 
in  his  pleading,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  con- 
demning him  for  the  sake  of  the  example,  and  to 
prevent  such  practices  from  growing  too  general 
to  be  controlled*. 

The  accusation  was  divided  into  four  heads ;  1. 
of  corruption  in  judging  causes ;  2.  of  extortion  in 
collecting  the  tithes  and  revenues  of  the  republic ; 
3.  of  plundering  the  subjects  of  their  statues  and 
wrou^t  plate,  which  was  his  peculiar  taste ;  4.  of 
illegal  and  tyrannical  punishments.  I  shall  give  a 
specimen  or  two  of  each  from  the  great  number 
that  Cicero  has  collected,  which  yet,  as  he  tells  us, 
was  but  a  small  extract  from  an  infinitely  greater, 
of  which  Verres  had  been  actually  guilty. 

There  was  not  an  estate  in  Sicily,  of  any  con- 
siderable value,  which  had  been  disposed  of  by  will 
for  twenty  years  past,  where  Verres  had  not  his 
emissaries  at  work  to  find  some  flaw  in  the  title,  or 
some  omission  in  executing  the  conditions  of  the 
testator,  as  a  ground  of  extorting  money  from  the 
heir.  Dio  of  Halesa,  a  man  of  eminent  quality, 
was  in  quiet  possession  of  a  great  inheritance,  left 
to  him  by  the  will  uf  a  relation,  who  had  enjoined 
him  to  erect  certain  statues  in  the  square  of  the 
city,  on  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  estate  to 
the  Erycinian  Venus.  The  statues  were  erected 
according  to  the  will ;  yet  Verres,  having  found 

r  Prolnde  siqui  sunt,  qui  in  hoc  reo  aut  potentos,  ant 
aadaces,  aut  artifices  ad  comimpendum  Judicium  velint 
esse,  ita  sint  parati.  ut  disccptante  populo  Komano  mecum 
aibi  rem  videant  futuram,  &c.— In  Verr.  v.  71. 

•  Quid  igitur  dicet  ?  fcclMe  alios.— Sunt  qucdam  om* 
nino  in  te  singularia— qucdam  tibi  cum  multiscommunla. 
Ergo  omittam  tuos  peculatus,  ut  ob  Jus  dicendum  pecu- 
niae acoeptaa— qu»  forsitan  alii  quoque  fecerint,  Jkc— Ib. 
iii.  88. 
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some  little  pretence  for  caTillin^,  suborned  an 
obscure  Sicilian,  one  of  his  own  informers,  to  sue 
for  the  estate  in  the  name  of  Venus ;  and  when  the 
cause  was  brought  before  him,  forced  Dio  to  com- 
pound with  him  for  about  nine  thousand  pounds, 
and  to  yield  to  him  also  a  famous  breed  of  mares, 
with  all  the  valuable  plate  and  furniture  of  his 
house  ^ 

Sopater,  an  eminent  citizen  of  HalTcise,  had 
been  accused  before  the  late  praetor,  C.  Sacerdos, 
of  a  capital  crime,  of  which  he  was  honourably 
acquitted :  but  whenVerres  succeeded  to  the  govern- 
ment, the  prosecutors  renewed  their  charge,  and 
brought  him  to  a  second  trial  before  their  new 
pnetor ;  to  which^  Sopater,  trusting  to  his  inno- 
cence and  the  judgment  of  Sacerdos,  readily  sub- 
mitted without  any  apprehension  of  danger.  After 
one  hearing  the  cause  was  adjourned,  when  Timar- 
cbides,  the  freedman  and  principal  agent  of  Yerres, 
came  to  Sopater,  and  admonished  him  as  a  friend, 
not  to  depend  too  much  on  the  goodness  of  his 
cause  and  his  former  absolution,  for  that  his 
adversaries  had  resolved   to  offer  money  to  the 

Sraetor,  who  would  rather  take  it  for  saving,  than 
estroying  a  criminal,  and  was  unwilling  likewise 
to  reverse  the  judgment  of  his  predecessor.  Sopater, 
surprised  at  this  intimation,  and  not  knowing  what 
answer  to  make,  promised  to  consider  of  it ;  but 
declared  himself  unable  to  advance  any  large  sum. 
Upon  consulting  his  friends,  they  all  advised  him 
to  take  the  hint,  and  make  up  the  matter ;  so  that 
in  a  second  meeting  with  Timarchides,  after 
alleging  his  particular  want  of  money,  be  com- 
pounded the  affair  for  about  seven  hundred  pounds, 
which  he  paid  down  upon  the  spot^.  He  now 
took  all  his  trouble  to  be  over :  but  after  another 
hearing,  the  cause  was  still  adjourned ;  and  Timar- 
chides came  again  to  let  him  know  that  his  accusers 
had  offered  a  much  larger  sum  than  what  be  had 
given,  and  advised  him,  if  he  was  wise,  to  consider 
well  what  he  had  to  do.  But  Sopater,  provoked 
by  a  proceeding  so  impudent,  had  not  the  patience 
even  to  hear  Timarchides,  but  flatly  told  him  that 
they  might  do  what  they  pleased,  for  he  was  deter- 
mined to  give  no  more.  All  his  friends  were  of  the 
same  mind,  imagining,  that  whatever  Verres  himself 
might  intend  to  do,  he  would  not  be  able  to  draw 
the  other  judges  into  it,  being  all  men  of  the  first 
figure  in  Syracuse,  who  had  judged  the  same  cause 
already  with  the  late  pnetor,  and  acquitted  Sopater. 
When  the  third  hearing  came  on,  Verres  ordered 
Petilius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  was  one  of  the 
bench,  to  go  and  hear  a  private  cause,  which  was 
appointed  for  that  day,  and  of  which  he  was  like- 
wise the  judge.  Petilius  refused,  alleging  that  the 
rest  of  his  assessors  would  be  engaged  in  the 
present  trial.  But  Verres  declared,  that  they 
might  all  go  with  him  too  if  they  pleased,  for  he 
did  not  desire  to  detain  them ;  upon  which  they 
all  presently  withdrew,  some  to  sit  as  judges,  and 

*  Hie  e»t  Dio— de  quo  multis  prlmariia  virls  testibus 
•atlsfactum  est,  U.  8.  usdccios  numeratum  ease,  ut  earn 
cauuun,  in  qua  ne  tenuissima  quidem  Buspicio  posset  ease, 
isto  oognoaoente  obtineret:  prsterea  greges  nobiliaaima- 
rum  equarum  abactos:  argenti  vestisque  atraguUe  domi 
quod  fuerit  esse  direptum.— In  Vcrr.  ii.  7. 

B  Post  ad  amicos  retullt.  Qui  cum  ei  fuissent  auctores 
redimendv  aalutia,  ad  Timarchidem  venit.  Expoaltis 
•ula  difllcultatibua,  hominem  ad  II.  8.  Ixxx.  perdudt, 
eamque  ei  pecuniam  numeral.— lb.  il.  S8. 


some  to  serve  their  friends  in  the  other  cause. 
Minucius,  Sopater's  advocate,  seeing  the  bench 
thus  cleared,  took  it  for  granted  that  Verres  would 
not  proceed  in  the  trial  that  day,  and  was  going 
out  of  the  court  along  with  the  rest ;  when  Verres 
called  him  back,  and  ordered  him  to  enter  upon 
the  defence  of  his  client.  '*  Defend  him!"  says 
he  ;  "  before  whom  ?"  *'  Before  me,''  replied 
Verres,  **  if  you  think  me  worthy  to  try  a  paltry 
Greek  and  Sicilian."  '<  I  do  not  dispute  your 
worthiness,"  says  Minucius,  "  but  wish  only  that 
your  assessors  were  present,  who  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  cause."  '*  Begin, 
I  tell  you,"  says  Verres,  **  for  they  cannot  be 
present."  **  No  more  can  1,"  replied  Minucius ; 
**  for  Petilius  begged  of  me  also  to  go,  and  sit 
with  him  upon  the  other  trial."  And  when  Verres 
with  many  threats  required  him  to  stay,  he  abso- 
lutely refused  to  act,  since  the  bench  was  dismissed, 
and  so  left  the  court  together  with  all  the  rest  of 
Sopater's  friends.  This  somewhat  discomposed 
Verres ;  but  after  he  had  been  whispered  several 
times  by  his  clerk  Timarchides,  he  commanded 
Sopater  to  speak  what  he  had  to  say  in  his  own 
defence.  Sopater  implored  him  by  all  the  gods 
not  to  proceed  to  sentence  till  the  rest  of  the  judges 
could  be  present :  but  Verres  called  for  the  wit- 
nesses, and  after  he  had  heard  one  or  two  of  them 
in  a  summary  way,  without  their  being  interrogated 
by  any  one,  put  an  end  to  the  trial,  and  condemned 
the  criminal'. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  Verres *s  illegal 
gains,  the  sale  of  offices  was  a  considerable  article: 
for  there  was  not  a  magistracy  of  any  kind  to  be 
disposed  of  either  by  lot  or  a  free  vote,  which  he 
did  not  arbitrarily  sell  to  the  best  bidder.  The 
priesthood  of  Jupiter  at  Syracuse  waa  of  all  others 
the  most  honourable :  the  method  of  electing  into 
it  was  to  choose  three  by  a  general  vote  out  of  three 
several  classes  of  the  citizens,  whose  names  were 
afterwards  cast  into  an  urn,  and  the  first  of  them 
that  was  drawn  out  obtained  the  priesthood. 
Verres  had  sold  it  to  Theomnastus,  and  procured 
him  to  be  named  in  the  first  instance  among  the 
three ;  but  as  the  remaining  part  was  to  be  decided 
by  lot,  people  were  in  great  expectation  to  see  how 
he  would  manage  that  which  was  not  so  easily  in 
his  power.  He  commanded,  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Theomnastus  should  be  declared  priest, 
without  casting  lots ;  but  when  the  Syracusians 
remonstrated  against  it  as  contrary  to  their  religion 
and  the  law,  he  called  for  the  law,  which  ordered, 
that  as  many  lots  should  be  made  as  there  were 
persons  nominated,  and  that  he  whose  name  came 
out  the  first,  should  be  the  priest.  He  asked 
them,  "howmanywere nominateid;"  theyanswercd, 
"  three."  "  And  what  more  then,"  says  he,  "  is 
required  by  the  law,  than  that  three  lots  should  be 
cast,  and  one  of  them  drawn  out?"  They 
answered,  "  Nothing  :"  upon  which  he  presently 
ordered  three  lots,  with  Theomnastus*s  name  upon 
every  one  of  them,  to  be  cast  into  the  urn,  and  so 
by  drawing  out  any  one,  the  election  was  deter- 
mined in  his  favour  r. 

X  Turn  repcnto  iate  testes  citari  Jubet.  Dicit  unns  et 
alter  breviter.  NIhU  interrogatur.  Pr«oo,  dlxisse  pronun- 
ciafc.  Iste.properansde  sella,  cxiluit:  hominem  innooen- 
tem,  a  C.  8acerdote  absolutum,  indicta  causa,  de  senU-ntia 
scribe,  medici,  haruspicisqueoondemnavit. — ^In  Verr.  ii- W- 

7  >'umquid  Igitur  oportet  nisi  tres  sortea  coujici,  unam 
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Hie  tenth  of  the  com  of  all  the  conquered  towns 

ia  SicOy  bdonged  to  the  Romans,  as  it  had  for- 

oerJj  done  to  their  own  princes,  and  was  always 

gitbered  in  land  and  sent  to  Rome :  but  as  this 

m  not  sufficient  for  the  public  use,  the  prstors 

had  8D  appointment  also  of  money  from  the  trea- 

»ry  to  porchsie  such  farther  stores  as  were  neces- 

,    niyfor  the  current  year.     Now  the  manner  of 

eoUeedng  and  ascertaining    the  quantity  of  the 

I    tithes  iras  settled  by  an  old  law  of  King  Hiero, 

tk  most  moderate    and   equitable  of    all   their 

I    aceieot  tyrants  :  but  Verres,  by  a  strange  sort  of 

,    edict,  ordered,  that  the  ow^ner  should  pay  what- 

v>tr  the  collector  demanded ;  but  if  he  exacted 

'    Dore  than  his  due,  that  he  should  be  liable  to  a 

m  of  eight  times  the  value'.    By  this  edict  he 

threv  the  property,  as  it  were,  of  the  island  into 

I    tbf  power  of  his  officers,  to  whom  he  had  farmed 

I    (rat  the  tithes ;  who,  in  virtue  of  the  new  law, 

seized  into  their  hands  the  whole  crop  of  every 

I    tows,  and  obliged  the  owners  to  give  them  whatever 

I    dare  of  it,  or  composition  in  money,  they  thought 

I    &t;  and  if  any  refused^  they  not  only  plundered 

then  of  all  their  goods,  but  even  tortured  their  per* 

was,  tiU  they  had  forced  them  to  a  compliance\ 

By  this  means  Verres,  having  gathered  a  sufficient 

q^ntitr  of  com  from  the  very  tithes  to  supply  the 

^dl  demands  of  Rome,  put  the  whole  money,  that 

be  had  received  from    the    treasury,   into    his 

ovn  pocket^;  and  used  to  brag,  that  he  had  got 

eom^h  from  this  single  article  to  screen  him  from 

>aT  impeachment :  and  not  without  reason  ;  since 

oae  of  his  clerks,  who  had  the  management  of  this 

com-money,  was  proved  to   have  got  above  ten 

thoaaad  pounds  from  the  very  fees  which  were 

^tA  for  collecting  it^.    The  poor  husbandmen, 

ia  the  mean  time,  having  no  remedy,  were  forced 

to  mn  away  from  their  houses,  and  desert  the 

tii^ge  of  the  ground  ;  so  that  from  the  registers, 

'^  were  punctually  kept  in  every  town,  of  all 

^  occnpiars  of  arable   lands  in  the  island,  it 

>pr«ired,  that  during  the  three  years'  government 

ofVerrei,  above  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number 

1^  entirely  deserted  their  fiurms,  and  left  theur 

Hadinscaltivated''. 

Aphonias,  a  man  of  infamous  life  and  character, 
•»"  the  principal  &rmer  of  the  tithes :  who,  when 
'vp'^otthcd  with  the  cruelty  of  his  exactions,  made 
^  icrapie  to  own,  that  the  chief  share  of  the  gain 
«tt  placed  to  the  account  of  the  praetor.  These 
*wds^  were  chaiyed  upon  him  in  the  presence  of 

«Jwl'  XOifl.  Gunjici  jubet  tres.  In  quibus  omnibus 
fBiptaacMet  nomen  Theemfuuti.  Fit  clamor  maximua— 
'^JiMis  iUndaaeerdotiozDampllsBim'am  per  banc  ntish 
2«a  ntgrnnoMto  datur.— In  Verr.  il.  51. 

*  Tou  Hicnmica  lege  rcjeeta  et  repudiata— edlctum, 
^adkftk,  aadit«  pneclarum ;  qaantnm  decumanus  edi- 
*'»^  xatnrem  sibi  decimiap  dare  oportere,  ut  tantum 
>^rdcciiiiuuM)  dare  cogeretur->&c.— lb.  ill.  10. 

•  ApneiiH  renit,  omne  instrumentum  dirlpult,  faml- 
"»  UtdnxU,  peetu  abegit— horoinem  corr'pi  et  auspendi 
;-*«t  ifi  oieastro,  ftc—lb.  23. 

Jan  mo  ab  isto  omnem  illam  ex  nrarlo  pecnniaro, 
^^  hisoportuit  cirltaUbus  pro  frumento  dari,  lucrilao- 

'  To  ex  pceonia  pablica  H.  S.  tredeeiea  acribam  ttium 
J^Bioa  tao  com  absCullsBe  fateare,  reliquam  tibi  ullam 
^^"icnem  pntas  eoe  ?— lb.  80. 

^^minouia  afrer-^aoentos  quinquaginta  aratorcs 
*veii  pinio  gg,j^  praetune  tusp.  Quid  tertio  anno  ?  Oc- 
^>^»-koe  peneqoe  in  omni  agro  decumano  reperictis. 


Yerres  and  the  magistrates  of  Syracuse,  by  one 
Rubrius,  who  offered  a  wager  and  trial  upon  the 
proof  of  them  ;  but  Yerres,  without  showing  any 
concern  or  emotion  at  it,  privately  took  care  to 
hush  up  the  matter,  and  prevent  the  dispute  from 
proceeding  any  farther'. 

The  same  wager  was  offered  a  second  time,  and 
in  the  same  public  manner,  by  one  Scandilius,  who 
loudly  demanded  judges  to  decide  it:  to  which 
Yerres,  not  being  able  to  appease  the  clamour  of 
the  man,  was  forced  to  consent,  and  named  tbem 
presently  out  of  his  own  band,  Comelius  his  physi- 
cian, Yolusius  his  soothsayer,  and  Yalerius  his  crier ; 
to  whom  he  usually  referred  all  disputes,  in  which 
he  had  any  interest.  Scandilius  insisted  to  have 
them  named  out  of  the  magistrates  of  Sicily,  or  that 
the  matter  should  be  referred  to  Rome  :  but  Yerres 
declared,  that  he  would  not  trust  a  cause,  in  which 
his  own  reputation  was  at  stake,  to  any  but  his  own 
friends ;  and  when  Scandilius  refused  to  produce 
his  proofs  before  such  arbitrators,  Yerres  condemn- 
ed bim  in  the  forfeiture  of  his  wager,  which  was 
forty  pounds,  to  Apronius'. 

C.  Heius  was  the  principal  citizen  of  Messana, 
where  he  lived  very  splendidly  in  the  most  magni- 
ficent house  of  the  city,  and  used  to  receive  all  the 
Roman  magistrates  with  great  hospitality.  He  had 
a  chapel  in  his  house,  built  by  his  ancestors,  and 
furnished  with  certain  images  of  the  gods,  of  ad- 
mirable sculpture  and  inestimable  value.  On  one 
side  stood  a  Cupid  of  marble,  made  by  Praxiteles : 
on  the  other,  a  Hercules  of  brass,  by  Myron  ;  with 
a  little  altar  before  each  god,  to  denote  the  religion 
and  sanctity  of  the  place.  There  were  likewise 
two  other  figures  of  brass  of  two  young  women, 
called  Canephone,  with  baskets  on  their  heads, 
carrying  things  proper  for  sacrifice  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Athenians,  the  work  of  Polycletus. 
These  statues  were  an  omament  not  only  to  Heius, 
but  to  Messana  itself,  being  known  to  everybody 
at  Rome,  and  constantly  visited  by  all  strangers,  to 
whom  Heius's  house  was  always  open.  The  Cupid 
had  been  borrowed  by  C.  Claudius,  for  the  decora, 
tion  of  the  forum  hi  his  tedileship,  and  was  care- 
fully sent  back  to  Messana  ;  but  Verres,  while  he 
Tas  Heius's  guest,  would  never  suffer  bim  to  rest, 
tiU  he  had  stripped  his  chapel  of  the  gods  and  the 
canephorae  ;  and  to  cover  the  act  from  an  appear, 
ance  of  robbery,  forced  Heius  to  enter  them  into 
his  accounts,  as  if  they  had  been  sold  to  him  for 
fifty  pounds ;  whereas  at  a  public  auction  in  Rome, 
as  Cicero  says,  they  had  known  one  single  statue  of 
brass,  of  a  moderate  size,  sold  a  little  before  for  a 
thousand'.     Yerres  had  seen  tikewise  at  Heius*8 

«  Eorum  omziium,  qui  decumani  vocabantur,  princepa 
erat  Q.  ille  Apronius,  quern  videtis:  dect^ns  improbitate 
aingulari  graviwimarum  legationum  querimoniaa  audistis. 
—In  VciT.  li.  9. 

Cum  polam  Syracuals,  te  audiente,  mazlmo  conrentu, 
P.RubriuaQ.  Apronium  sponslonelacewlvft,  ni  Apronius 
dictitaret,  te  aibi  in  decumis  case  socium,  dec.— lb.  57. 

'  Hio  tu  medicum  et  baruspioem,  et  praeconem  tuum 
recuperatores  dabia?  [ib.tiO.]  late  viroe  optimoa  recupe- 
ratores  dat,  eundem  lUum  medicum  Comelium  et  hariia- 
pioem  Voliiaianum,  et  Valerium  prcconem.— lb.  21,  it.  1 1. 

Scandilius  p(iatulare  de  conventu  recuperatores.  Turn 
iste  negat  ae  de  existimatione  suacuiquam,  nisi  suls,  com* 
misaurum— cogit  Scandilium  quinque  Ilia  millia  nummum 
dare  atque  adnumerare  Apronio.— lb.  GO. 

r  Erat  apud  Heium  sacrarium  magna  cum  dignitate  in 
cdibua,  a  majoribua  traditum,  perantiquum ;  in  quo  aigna 


hoose,  a  suit  of  curious  tapestry,  reckoned  the  best 
in  Sicily,  being  of  the  kind' which  was  called  Atta- 
lic,  richly  interwoven  with  gold ;  this  he  resolved 
also  to  extort  from  Heius,  but  not  till  he  had  se- 
cured the  statues.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  left 
Messana,  he  began  to  urge  Heius,  by  letters,  to  send 
him  the  tapestry  to  Agrigentuui,for  some  particular 
service  which  he  pretended;  but  when  he  had 
once  got  it  into  his  hands,  he  never  restored  it^. 
Now  Messana,  as  it  is  said  above,  was  the  only  city 
of  Sicily  that  persevered  to  the  last  in  the  interest 
of  Verres  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  trial  sent  a  pub. 
lie  testimonial  in  his  praise  by  a  deputation  of  its 
eminent  citi2ens,  of  which  this  very  Heius  was  the 
chtef.  Yet  when  he  came  to  be  interrogated  and 
cross-examined  by  Cicero,  he  frankly  declared, 
that  though  he  was  obliged  to  perform  what  the 
authority  of  his  city  had  imposed  upon  him,  yet 
that  he  had  been  plundered  by  Verres  of  his  gods, 
which  were  left  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  and  which 
he  never  would  have  parted  with  on  any  conditions 
whatsoever,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  keep 
them'. 

Verres  had  in  his  family  two  brodiers  of  Cilicia, 
the  one  a  painter,  the  other  a  sculptor,  on  whose 
judgment  he  chiefly  relied  in  hia  choice  of  pictures 
and  statues,  and  all  other  pieces  of  art.  They  had 
been  forced  to  fly  from  their  country  for  robbing  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  were  now  employed  to  hunt 
out  every  thing  that  was  curious  and  valuable  in 
Sicily,  whether  of  public  or  private  property. 
These  brothers  having  given  Verres  notice  of  a 
large  silver  ewer,  belonging  to  Pamphilus  of  lily- 
bteum,  of  most  elegant  work,  made  by  Boethus'', 
Verres  immediately  sent  for  it,  and  seized  it  to  his 
own  use ;  and  while  Pamphilus  was  sitting  pensive 
at  home,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  rich  vessel,  the 
chief  ornament  of  his  sideboard,  and  the  pride  of 
his  feasts,  another  messenger  came  running  to  him, 
with  orders  to  bring  two  silver  cups  also,  which  he 
was  known  to  have,  adorned  with  figures  in  relief, 
to  be  shown  to  the  pnetor.  PamphUus^  for  fear  of 
greater  mischief,  took  up  his  cups  and  carried  them 
away  himself :  when  he  came  to  the  palace  Verres 
happened  to  be  asleep,  but  the  brothers  were  walk- 
ing  in  the  hall,  and  waiting  to  receive  him ;  who,  as 
soon  as  they  saw  him,  asked  fur  the  cups,  which  he 
accordingly  produced.  They  commended  the  work ; 
whilst  he  with  a  sorrowful  face  began  to  complain, 
that  if  they  took  his  cups  from  him,  he  should  have 
nothing  of  any  value  left  in  his  house.  The  bro- 
thers, seeing  his  concern,   asked  how  much  he 

pnlct^errima  quatuor,  sumuio  arti£icio»  summa  nobilitate, 
&c.  [In  Verr.iv.  S.]  C.  Claudius,  cujus  aedilitatem  mag- 
nlficent{s«imam  sclmus  fuisao,  usus  eat  hoc  Cupidine  tarn 
dlu,  dum  forum  dli»  Immortalibus,  populoque  Romano 
liabuft  omatum.— Hec  omnia,  que  dixi,  signa  ab  Heio  do 
lacrario  Verres  abstulit,  &c.  [ib.  3.]  Ita  Juattistl,  opinor, 
Ipsum  In  tabulas  referre.  [ib.  6.]  In  auctione  signum 
cneum  non  magnum  U.  8.  cxx  millibus  venire  non  vidi- 
mus ?— In  Verr.  iv.  7. 

h  Quid  ?  ilia  Attalica,  iota  SIcilia  nominata,  ab  eodem 
Relo  peripetaBmata  emere  oblitus  es?— At  quamodo  aba- 
tullt  ?  Ac— Ib.  18. 

1  Quid  enlm  poterat  Heius  respondero  ?— Prime  dixit, 
se  ilium  publice  landarc,  quod  sibi  ita  mandatum  ossct : 
dclnde  nequo  ae  ilia  habuisse  venalia,  neque  ulla  condi- 
tione,  iii  utrum  v^let  liceret,  adduci  unquam  potuiase  ut 
venderet  ilia,  &c.— In  Verr.  iv.  7. 

^  A  celebrated  Carthaginian  aculptor,  who  left  many 
famous  worka  behind  him.— Vid.  FUn.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii. 
12;  lt.xxxiv.8. 


would  give  to  preserve  them  ;  in  a  word,  they  de- 
manded forty  crowns ;  he  offered  twenty :  but  while 
they  were  debating,  Verres  awaked  and  called  for 
the  cups,  which  being  presently  shown  to  him,  the 
brothers  took  occasion  to  observe,  that  they  did 
not  answer  to  the  account  that  had  been  given  of 
them,  and  were  but  of  paltry  work,  not  fit  to  be 
seen  among  his  plate ;  to  whose  authority  Verres 
readily  submitted,  and  so  Pamphilus  saved  hia 
cups'. 

In  the  city  of  Tindaris  there  was  a  celebrated 
image  of  Mercury,  which  bad  been  restored  to  them 
from  Carthage  by  Scipio,  and  was  worshipped  by 
the  people  with  singular  devotion,  and  an  annual 
festivaL  This  statue  Verres  resolved  to  have,  and 
commanded  the  chief  magistrate,  Sopater,  to  see  it 
taken  down  and  conveyed  to  Messana.  But  the 
people  were  so  inflamed  and  mutinous  upon  it, 
that  Verres  did  not  persist  in  his  demand  at  that 
time  ;  but  when  he  was  leaving  the  place,  renewed 
his  orders  to  Sopater,  with  severe  threats,  to  see 
his  command  executed.  Sopater  proposed  the  im.t- 
ter  to  the  senate,  who  universally  protested  against 
it :  in  short,  Verres  returned  to  the  town,  and  in- 
quired for  the  statue  ;  but  was  told  by  Sopater, 
that  the  senate  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  taken 
down,  and  had  made  it  capital  for  any  one  to  meddle 
with  it  without  their  orders.  **  Do  not  tell  me,**  says 
Verres,  "  of  your  senate  and  your  orders  ;  if  you  do 
not  presently  deliver  the  statue,  you  shall  be 
scourged  to  death  with  rods."  Sopater  with  tears 
moved  the  affair  again  to  the  senate,  and  related 
the  prsetofs  threats  ;  but  in  vain ;  they  broke  up 
in  disorder,  without  giving  any  answer.  Thia  was 
reported  by  Sopater  to  Verres,  who  was  sitting 
in  his  tribunal :  it  was  the  midst  of  winter,  the 
weather  extremely  cold,  and  it  rained  very  heavily, 
when  Verres  ordered  Sopater  to  be  stripped,  and 
carried  into  the  market-place,  and  there  to  be  tied 
upon  an  equestrian  statue  of  C.  Marcellus,  and 
exposed,  naked  as  he  was,  to  the  rain  and  the  cold, 
and  stretched  in  a  kind  of  torture  upon  the  brazen 
horse ;  where  he  must  necessarily  have  perished,  if 
the  people  of  the  town,  out  of  compassion  to  him, 
had  not  forced  their  senate  to  grant  the  Mercury 
to  Verres  °». 

Young  Antiochus,  King  of  Syria,  having  been  at 
Rome  to  claim  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  in  right  of 
his  mother,  passed  through  Sicily  at  this  time  on 
his  return  home,  and  came  to  Syracuse;  where 
Verres,  who  knew  that  he  had  a  great  treasure  with 
him,  received  him  with  a  particular  civility  ;  naade 
him  large  presents  of  wine,  and  all  refreshments 

^  Cybirat«  aunt  fratree— quorum  alterum  fingcre  opinor 
e  cera  aolitum  ease,  alterum  esse  pictorcm. — Caucs  vena- 
ticoa  dioerea,  ita  odorabantur  omnia  et  perveatigabant. — In 
Verr.  iv.  13. 

Memini  Pamphilum  Lilybstanum  miht  narrarc,  cum 
iste  ab  aeae  hydriam  Boethi  manu  faetam,  praeclaro  opere 
et  grandi  pondero,  per  potestatem  abstuliaaet ;  ae  aane 
tristem  et  conturbatum  domum  rovertisse,  dec. — Ib.  14. 

■»  Turn  iste:  Quam  mihi  religionem  narras?  quam  pee- 
nam  ?  qucm  aenatum  ?  Vivum  te  non  relinquam :  moriere 
virgia,  niai  aignum  traditur— Erat  hicma  aumma,  tern- 
peataa,  ut  ipaum  Bopatrum  dicere  audistia,  perfriglda  ; 
imber  maximua,  cum  ipae  impcrat  lictoribua,  ut  Sopatrum 
— pnecipitem  in  forum  dqjiciant,  nudumque  conatStuant 
—cum  esaet  vinctua  nudua  in  nre,  in  imbri,  in  frifcore. 
Neque  tamen  flnia  huic  injuric  crudelitatiqne  fiebat, 
donee  populua  atquo  universa  multitudo,  atrocitato  rei 
commota,  aenatum  clamore  coegit,  ut  ei  aimulacrmo, 
mud  Mercurii  polUceretur.— Ib.  39, 40. 
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for  ids  table,  and  entertained  him  most  magnifi- 
ce&tlj  at  inpper.  The  king,  pleased  with  thia  com- 
pliment, invited  Verres  in  his  turn  to  sup  with  him  ; 
when  his  rideboard  was  dressed  out  in  a  royal  man- 
D«r  with  his  richest  plate,  and  many  vessels  of  solid 
pAi  Mt  with  precious  stones ;  among  which  there 
in»  a  laige  jog  for  wine,  made  out  of  one  entire 
gem,  with  a  handle  of  gold  to  it.  Verres  greedily 
nrrejed  and  admired  every  piece  ;  and  the  king 
rejoiced  to  see  the  Roman  praetor  so  well  satisfied 
vith  hii  entertainment.  The  next  morning,  Verres 
sent  to  the  king  to  borrow  some  of  his  choicest  ves- 
sels, and  particnlarly  the  jug,  for  the  sake  of  show- 
in?  them,  as  be  pretended,  to  his  own  workmen  ; 
all  which,  the  king  having  no  suspicion  of  him, 
ituiil^  sent  Bat  besides  these^ vessels  of  domestic 
OK.  the  king  had  brought  with  him  a  large  candle- 
ftiek,  or  branch  for  several  lights,  of  inestimable 
Taloe,  all  made  of  precious  stones,  and  adorned  with 
tbe  richest  jewels,  vrhich  he  had  designed  for  an 
oferiog  to  Japiter  Capitolinus;  but  finding  the 
Rpiirs  of  the  capitol  not  finished,  and  no  place  yet 
RadT  for  the  reception  of  his  offering,  he  resolved 
io  carry  it  back  without  showing  it  to  anybody, 
that  the  beauty  <^  it  might  be  new  and  the  more 
iorprisiDg  when  it  caoae  to  be  first  seen  in  that  tcm- 
''  pic.  Verres,  having  got  intelligence  of  this  candle- 
I  stick,  sent  again  to  the  king,  to  beg  by  all  means 
that  be  would  favour  him  with  a  sight  of  it,  promis- 
ios  that  he  would  not  suffer  any  one  else  to  see  it 
The  king  sent  it  presently  by  his  servants,  who, 
aiter  ihey  had  uncovered  and  shown  it  to  Verres, 
expected  to  carry  it  back  with  them  to  the  king ; 
1>ct  Verrei  declared,  that  he  could  not  sufficiently 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  must  have  more 
time  to  contemplate  it ;  and  obliged  them  therefore 
to  |o  away  and  leave  it  with  him.  Several  days 
passed,  and  the  king  heard  nothing  from  Verres  ; 
so  that  he  thought  proper  to  remind  him,  by  a  civil 
■Kssage,  of  sending  back  the  vessels  ;  but  Verres 
ordered  the  servants  to  call  again  some  other  time. 
Ib  short,  after  a  second  message  with  no  better  suc- 
cess, the  king  was  forced  to  speak  to  Verres  him- 
Klf;npon  which  Verres  earnestly  entreated  him 
to  make  hhn  a  present  of  the  candlestick.  The 
ViQi;  affirmed  it  to  be  impossible,  on  the  account  of 
^B  vow  to  Jupiter,  to  which  many  nations  were 
▼itnetses.  Verres  then  began  to  drop  some  threats, 
kt  finding  them  of  no  more  effect  than  his  entreat- 
ies, be  commanded  the  king  to  depart  instantly  out 
^  ^ii  province :  declaring,  that  he  had  received 
"'i^llifeiioe  of  certain  pirates,  who  were  coming 
from  his  kingdom  to  invade  Sicily.  The  poor  king, 
fiading  himself  thus  abused  and  robbed  of  his  trea- 
>&re,  went  into  the  great  square  of  the  city,  and  in 
*  pvbbc  assembly  of  the  people,  calling  upon  the 
S^  and  men  to  bear  testimony  to  the  injury, 
<ude  a  sdcmn  dedication  to  Jupiter  of  the  candle- 
Kick,  which  he  had  vowed  and  de&igned  for  the 
apitol,  and  which  Verres  had  forcibly  taken  from 
him", 

^hen  any  vessel,   richly  laden,  happened  to 
vrive  in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  it  was  generally  seized 

■  Bex  aaxnno  eonvento  SyracusU  in  foro  flens,  ao 
4ri«  bonioeaqae  contestans,  clamare  ccepit,— candda- 
^f^a  bfctnm  e  gemmU,  quod  In  Capitolium  miwurus 
*«^.  id  nbl  C.  Yerrem  afaataliaw.— Id  eUi  antea  Jam 
Btttect  GogitBtkBie  ana  oonsecratum  eaaet,  tamen  turn  se 
babeonnntQ  eiviom  Romanorum  dare,  danare,  dicare, 
t  Jori  Optimo  Maximo,  *o.— In  Terr.  ir.  88, 29. 


by  his  spies  and  informers,  on  pretence  of  its  com- 
ing from  Spain,  and  being  filled  with  Sertorius*i 
soldiers  :  and  when  the  commanders  exhibited  their 
bills  of  lading,  with  a  sample  of  their  goods,  to 
prove  themselves  to  be  fair  traders,  who  came  from 
different  quarters  of  the  world,  some  producing 
Tyrian  purple,  others  Arabian  spices,  some  jewels 
and  precious  stones,  others  Greek  wines  and  Asia- 
tic slaves  ;  the  very  proof,  by  which  they  hoped  to 
save  themselves,  was  their  certain  ruin :  Verres 
declared  their  goods  to  have  been  acquired  by  piracy, 
and  seizing  the  ships  with  their  cargoes  to  his  own 
use,  committed  the  whole  crew  to  pri»on,  though  the 
greatest  part  of  them  perhaps  were  Roman  citizens. 
There  was  a  famous  dungeon  at  Syracuse,  called  the 
Latomiae,  of  a  vast  and  horrible  depth,  dug  out  of 
a  solid  rock,  which,  having  originally  been  a  quarry 
of  stone,  was  converted  to  a  prison  by  Dionysius 
the  Tyrant.  Here  Verres  kept  great  numbers  of 
Roman  citizens  in  chains,  whom  he  had  first  injured 
to  a  degree  that  made  it  necessary  to  destroy  them  ; 
whence  few  or  none  ever  saw  the  light  again,  but 
were  commonly  strangled  by  his  orders**. 

One  Gavins,  however,  a  Roman  dtizen  of  the 
town  of  Cosa,  happened  to  escape  from  this  dread- 
ful place,  and  run  away  to  Messana ;  where,  fancy* 
ing  himself  out  of  danger,  and  being  ready  to 
embark  for  Italy,  he  began  to  talk  of  the  injuries 
which  he  had  received,  and  of  going  straight  to 
Rome,  where  Verres  should  be  sure  to  hear  of  him. 
But  he  might  as  well  have  said  the  words  in  the 
praetor's  palace,  as  at  Messana ;  for  he  was  pre* 
sently  seized  and  secured  till  Verres's  arrival,  who, 
coming  thither  soon  after,  condemned  him  as  a  spy 
of  the  fugitives,  first  to  be  scourged  in  the  market- 
place,  and  then  nailed  to  a  cross,  erected  for  the 
purpose,  on  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  shore,  and 
looking  towards  Italy,  that  the  poor  wretch  might 
have  the  additional  misery  of  suffering  that  cruel 
death  in  sight  as  it  were  of  his  home^ 

The  coasts  of  Sicily  being  much  infested  by  pi- 
rates, it  was  the  custom  of  all  prstors  to  fit  out  a 
fleet  every  year,  for  the  protection  of  its  trade  and 
navigation.  This  fleet  was  provided  by  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  maritime  towns,  each  of  which  usually 
furnished  a  ship,  with  a  certain  number  of  men  and 
provisions  :  but  Verres  for  a  valuable  consideration 
sometimes  remitted  the  ship,  and  always  discharged 
as  many  of  the  men  as  were  able  to  pay  for  it  A 
fleet  however  was  equipped  of  seven  ships  {  but  for 
show  rather  than  service,  without  their  complement 
either  of  men  or  stores,  and  wholly  unfit  to  act 
against  an  enemy ;  and  the  command  of  it  was 

o  Quaectmque  navis  ex  Asia  vencret,  statim  certis  Indi- 
cibus  et  custodlbus  tenebatur:  vectores  omnes  in  Lato- 
mias  oonjiclebantur:  onera  atque  merces  in  pnetoriam 
dommn  deferebantur— eos  8ert4»rianoft  milites  cflse,  atqua 
a  Dianio  fugere  dioebat,  &c.— In  Verr.  1. 6.  S6. 

Latomlas  Syracuaanas  onmes  audistls.  Opiia  est  {ofens 
magnifictun  regum  ao  tyrannorum.  Totuni  est  ex  aaxo 
mirandam  In  altitudlnem  depreeaci— nihil  tam  clauaum 
ad  exitus,  nihil  tam  tutum  ad  cuatodias,  nee  fieri  neo 
oogitari  putest.  [Ib.  27-]  Career  llle,  qui  est  a  cnidcliHsimo 
tyranno  Dionysio  factua,  quae  LatomiK  vocantur,  in  istlus 
imperlo  domiciliom  civium  Romanorum  fuit.— Ib.  55. 

p  Gavius  hio  quern  dico,  Ckmnus,  cum  in  Ulo  numezo 
civium  ab  iato  in  vlnda  conjectus  eeset,  et  nesciu  qua  ra- 
tlone  clam  e  Latomiia  profugiasel^loqui  MeaRanae  coepit, 
et  queri,  ae  olvem  Romanum  in  vincla  oonjectum,  sibi 
reote  iter  ease  Romam,  Yerri  se  prwsto  advenionti  futu- 
mm,  dko. — Ib.  81« 


given  by  him,  not  to  his  quaestor,  or  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  as  it  was  usual,  but  to  Cleomenes  a 
Syracusian,  whose  wife  was  his  mistress,  that  he 
might  enjoy  her  company  the  more  freely  at  home, 
while  the  husband  was  employed  abroad.  For  in- 
stead of  spending  the  summer,  as  other  governors 
used  to  do,  in  a  progress  through  his  province,  he 

auitted  the  palace  of  Syracuse,  and  retired  to  a  lit-' 
ie  island,  adjoining  to  the  city,  to  lodge  in  tents,  or 
rich  pavilions,  pitched  close  by  the  fountain  of  Are- 
thusa ;  where,  forbidding  the  approach  of  men  or 
business  to  disturb  him,  he  passed  two  of  the  hot 
months  in  the  company  of  his  favourite  women,  and 
all  the  delicacy  of  pleasure  that  art  and  luxury  could 
invent  •». 

The  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  sailed  out  of  Syra- 
cuse in  great  pomp,  and  saluted  Verres  and  his 
company,  as  it  passed ;  when  the  Roman  'pnetor, 
says  Cicero,  who  had  not  been  seen  before  for  many 
days,  showed  himself  at  last  to  the  sailors,  standing 
on  the  shore  in  slippers,  with  a  purple  cloak  and 
vest,  flowing  down  to  his  heels,  and  leaning  on  the 
shoulder  of  a  girl,  to  view  this  formidable  squad- 
ron' :  which,  instead  of  scouring  the  seas,  sailed 
no  farther  after  several  days,  than  into  the  port  of 
Pachynus.  Here,  as  they  lay  peaceably  at  anchor, 
they  were  surprised  with  an  account  of  a  number 
of  pirate  frigates,  lying  in  another  harbour  very 
near  to  them  :  upon  which,  the  admiral  Cleomenes 
cut  his  cables  in  a  g^reat  fright,  and,  with  all  the  sail 
that  he  could  make,  fled  away  towards  Pelorus, 
and  escaped  to  land :  the  rest  of  the  ships  followed 
him  as  fast  as  they  could ;  but  two  of  them,  which 
sailed  the  slowest,  were  taken  by  the  pirates,  and  one 
of  the  captains  killed  :  the  other  captains  quitted 
their  ships,  as  Cleomenes  had  done,  and  got  safe 
to  land.  The  pirates,  finding  the  ships  deserted, 
set  lire  to  them  all  that  evening,  and  the  next  day 
sailed  boldly  into  the  port  of  Syracuse,  which 
reached  into  the  very  heart  of  the  town ;  where,  after 
they  had  satisfied  their  curiosity,  and  filled  the 
city  with  a  general  terror,  they  sailed  out  again  at 
leisure,  and  in  good  order,  in  a  kind  of  triumph 
over  Verres  and  the  authority  of  Rome*. 

The  news  of  a  Roman  fleet  burnt,  and  Syracuse 
insulted  by  pirates,  made  a  great  noise  through  all 

4  Erat  et  Nice,  facie  eximia,  uxor  CleomenisSyraciuani 
— i»to  autem  cum  vlr  caeet  Syracusis,  uzorem  ejiu  parum 
poterat  animo  aoluto  ac  libero  tot  in  acta  dies  eecum  ha- 
bere. Itaque  ezcogitat  rem  singularem.  Naves,  quibus 
legatus  prcfuerat.  Cleomeni  tradlt.  Claasl  populi  Ro- 
mani  Cleomcncm  Byracuaanum  prceflse  Jubet.  Hoc  eo 
fadt,  ut  non  solum  ille  abesaet  a  domo— Nam  aistato 
gumma,  quo  tempore  caeteri  prsetores  obire  provinciam, 
et  concuraare  consueverunt,  eo  tempore— ad  luxuriem, 
llbldineaque  suaa— tabemacula,  carbaaeig  intenta  relig, 
collncari  Juaslt  in  Httore,  &c.— la  Verr.  v.  31. 

I*  Ipse  autem,  qui  visua  multis  diebus  non  esset,  tum 
ge  tamen  In  conspectum  nautls  paullisper  dedit.  Stetit 
8oleatus  pretor  populi  Romani  cum  palUo  purpureo, 
tunicaquc  talari,  muliercula  nlxus  in  littore.— lb.  S3. 

Quintilian  greatly  admiree  this  short  description,  as 
placing  the  very  scene  and  fact  before  our  eyes,  and  sug- 
gesting still  much  more  than  is  expressed  by  it :  [vlii.  3  ] 
but  the  concise  elegance  and  expressive  brevity,  in  which 
its  beauty  consists,  cannot  possibly  be  preserved  in  a 
translation. 

*  Tune  prsedonum  dux  Heracleo  repente  prvter  spem, 
non  sua  virtute— victor,  classem  pulcherrimam  populi 
Romani  in  llttos  expnlsam  et  ejectam,  cum  primum  ad- 
vesperasoeret,  Inflammari  incendique  Juasit,  &c.-— lb.  35, 
36. 


Sicily.  The  captains,  in  excuse  of  themselves, 
were  forced  to  tell  the  truth ;  that  their  ships  were 
scandalously  unprovided  both  with  men  and  stores, 
and  in  no  condition  to  face  an  enemy ;  each  of 
them  relating  how  many  of  their  sailors  had  been 
discharged  by  Verres's  particular  orders,  on  whom 
the  whole  blame  was  justly  laid.  When  this  came 
to  his  ears,  he  sent  for  the  captains,  and  after 
threatening  them  very  severely  for  talking  in  that 
manner,  forced  them  to  declare,  and  to  testify  it 
also  in  writing,  that  every  one  of  their  ships  had 
its  full  complement  of  all  things  necessary ;  but 
finding,  after  all,  that  there  was  no  way  of  stifling 
the  clamour,  and  that  it  would  necessarily  reach 
to  Rome,  he  resolred,  for  the  extenuation  of 
his  own  crime,  to  sacrifice  the  poor  captains,  and 
put  them  all  to  death,  except  the  admiral  Cleomenes, 
the  most  criminal  of  them  all,  and  at  his  request 
the  commander  also  of  his  ship.  In  consequence  | 
of  this  resolution,  the  four  remaining  captains,  I 
after  fourteen  days  firom  the  action,  when  they 
suspected  no  danger,  were  arrested  and  clapt  into 
irons.  They  were  all  young  men,  of  the  principal 
families  of  Sicily,  some  of  them  the  only  sons  of 
aged  parents,  who  came  presently  in  great  conster- 
nation to  Syracuse,  to  solicit  the  preetor  for  their 
pardon.  But  Verres  was  inexorable ;  and  having 
thrown  them  into  his  dungeon,  where  nobody  was 
suffered  to  speak  with  them,  condemned  them  to 
lose  their  heads  :  whilst  all  the  service  that  their 
unhappy  parents  could  do  for  them,  was  to  bribe 
the  executioner  to  dispatch  them  with  one  stroke, 
instead  of  more,  which  he  brutally  refused  to  do, 
unless  he  was  paid  for  it,  and  to  purchase  of 
Timarchides  the  liberty  of  giving  them  burial*. 

It  happened,  however,  before  this  loss  of  the  fleet, 
that  a  single  pirate-ship  was  taken  by  Verres's 
lieutenants,  and  brought  into  Syracuse;  which 
proved  to  be  a  very  rich  prize,  and  had  on  board 
a  great  number  of  handsome  young  fellows.  There 
was  a  band  of  musicians  among  them,  whom  Verres 
sent  away  to  Rome  a  present  to  a  friend  ;  and  the 
rest,  who  had  either  youth,  or  beauty,  or  skill  in 
any  art,  were  distributed  to  his  clerks  and  depen- 
dents, to  be  kept  for  his  use ;  but  the  few  who  were 
old  and  deformed,  were  committed  to  the  dungeon 
and  reserved  for  punishment".  The  captain  of 
these  pirates  had  long  been  a  terror  to  the  Sicilians; 
so  that  they  were  all  eager  to  see  his  person  and  to 
feed  their  eyes  with  his  execution :  but  being  rich, 
he  found  means  to  redeem  his  head,  and  was  care- 
fully kept  out  of  sight,  and  conveyed  to  some 
private  custody,  till  Verres  could  make  the  best 
market  of  him.  llie  people  in  the  mean  time  grew 
impatient  and  clamorous  for  the  death  of  the  pirates, 

t  Cleomenem  et  navarchos  ad  se  vocari  jubet ;  accusat 
eoB,  quod  hujusmodi  de  so  sermones  habuerint:  rogat  ut 
id  facerc  dcsistant,  ct  in  sua  quisque  navi  dlcat  se  tantum 
habuisse  nautanmi,  quantum  oiwrtuerit  Illi  se  o^ten- 
dunt  quod  vellet  esse  fncturos.  Isto  in  tabulas  refert :  ob- 
signat  signis  amicorum.  Iste  hominibus  miseris  inno- 
centibusque  injici  catenas  Jubet.  Veniunt  Syraciusas 
parentes  propinquique  miserorum  adolesosntium,  &c.— 
In  Verr.  v.  39.  40,  ic. 

«  Erat  ea  navis  plena  Juvcntutis  foimosiseims,  plena 
argenti  fact!  atque  signati,  multa  cum  stragiila  veste— 
siqui  senes  aut  dcformcs  crant,  eos  in  hostium  nuinero 
dudt,  qui  aliquid  formae,  tetatis,  artificilque  habcbant, 
abducit  omnes,  nonnuUos  scribis  suis  filio,  oohortiquo 
distribuit  Symphoniacos  homines  sex  ouidam  amioo  soo 
Romam  muneri  mlait,  &c.~Ib.  2ft,  &u. 
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vbom  all  other  prstore  used  to  execute  as  soon  u 
takea;  and  knowing  the  number  of  them  to  be 
great,  could  not  be  satisfied  with  the  few  old  and 
decrepit,  whom  Verres  willingly  sacrificed  to  their 
resentment.  He  took  this  opportunity,  thereforci 
to  dear  the  dungeon  of  those  Roman  citizens, 
vhom  he  had  reserved  for  such  an  occasion,  and 
Dov  brought  out  to  execution  as  a  part  of  the  pirati- 
cal crew ;  but  to  prevent  the  imprecations  and 
cries,  which  citixens  used  to  make  of  their  being 
free  Romans,  and  to  hinder  their  being  known  also 
to  any  other  citizens  there  present,  he  produced 
them  all  with  their  heads  and  faces  so  muffled  up, 
that  they  ooold  neither  be  heard  nor  seen,  and  in 
tbat  cruel  manner  destroyed  great  numbers  of 
iDoooGat  men'.  But  to  finish  at  last  this  whole 
story  of  Verres :  after  he  had  lived  many  years  in 
a  miserable  exile,  forgotten  and  deserted  by  all  his 
friends,  he  ia  said  to  have  been  rellered  by  the 
Scnennty  of  Cicero)^;  yet  was  proscribed  and 
Btordered  after  all  by  Marc  Antony,  for  the  sake 
of  his  fine  statues  and  Corinthian  vessels,  which  he 
refused  to  part  with*  :  happy  only,  as  Lactantins 
BTi,  before  his  death,  to  have  seen  the  more 
deplorable  end  of  his  old  enemy  and  accuser, 
Gcero». 

Bat  neither  the  condemnation  of  this  criminal, 
aor  (he  concessions  already  made  by  the  senate, 
vere  able  to  pacify  the  discontents  of  the  people  : 
tbey  demanded  still,  as  loudly  as  ever,  the  restora- 
tk»i  of  the  tribunician  power,  and  the  right  of 
jadicatue  to  the  equestrian  order ;  till  after  various 
ccacests  and  tumults,  excited  annually  on  that 
accoant  by  the  tribunes,  they  were  gratified  this 
year  in  them  both ;  in  the  first  by  Pompey  the 
eoniid,  in  the  second  by  L.  Gotta  the  praetor^. 
Tkt  tribunes  were  strenuously  assisted  in  all  this 
ftn;s;gle  bj  J.  Caesar',  and  as  strenuously  opposed 
by  ail  who  wished  well  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
@ty :  for  long  experience  had  shewn  that  they  had 
always  been,  not  only  the  chief  disturbers  of  the 
p«b]k  peace,  by  the  abuse  of  their  extravagant  power, 
b«i  the  constant  tools  of  all  the  ambitious,  who 
hid  kny  designs  of  advancing  themselves  above  the 
lavf^ :  for  by  corrupting  one  or  more  of  the  tribunes, 
vhich  they  were  sure  to  effect  by  paying  their  full 
pice,  they  could  either  obtain  from  Uie  people 
vbateverthej  wanted,  or  obstruct  at  least  whatever 
ihcold  be  attempted  against  them  t  so  that  this 
act  was  generally  disliked  by  the  better  sort,  and 
gave  a  suspicion  of  no  good  intentions  in  Pompey ; 
vho,  to  remove  all  jealousies  against  him  on  this, 
^  any  other  account,  voluntarily  took  an  oath, 
that  on  the  expiration  of  his  consulship  he  would 

*  ArcWpiratasi  ipaom  vidit  nemo— cum  omnes,  ut  moa 
est.  eaicuiTeretit,  quaererent,  videre  euperent,  Ac.  [In 
y<rr-  T.  26.}  Cum  maximus  numenis  deesset,  turn  iste 
s  ersram  loenm,  quos  domum  auam  de  piratis  abduzerat, 
«3tMiTaere  ospit  dves  Romanos,  qno«  in  caroerem  antea 
c^3«ecnt.  Itaqofl  alii  cives  Roman!  ne  cognoscerentur, 
ci?ittbai  fibiTolutim  e  careen  ad  pahun  atque  neoem 
la?  ieb«ntnr.  aec.— lb.  28,  *o. 

Qnid  de  raultitodine  dioemus  eomm,  qui  capltiboa  in- 
Tilatkinpiratanimcaptivonraique  numero  produceban- 
te.  vt  secori  ferlrentur.— lb.  60.    7  Senec.  vi.  Suasor.  6. 

■  PUa.  HisL  Xai.  xxxiv.  2.  >  Lactan.  U.  4. 

^  Roe  ognsulata  Ftanpeius  tifbuniclam  potcstatem  re- 
^^t,  ciUiM  imaginwn  Bylla  sine  re  reliquerat^VeU. 
HLiL». 

toeode  tribnniclc  poteatatia  enlzlaafme 
Lin  J.  Cm.  ft.         ^  De  Legib.  ill. 0.  > 


accept  no  public  command  or  government,  but 
content  himself  with  the  condition  of  a  private 
senator*. 

Plutarch  speaks  of  this  'act  as  the  effect  of 
Pompey's  gratitude  to  the  people  for  the  extraor- 
dinary honours  which  they  had  heaped  upon  him  : 
but  Cicero  makes  the  best  excuse  for  it  after 
Pompey's  death,  which  the  thing  iUelf  would  bear, 
by  observing  that  a  statesman  must  always  con- 
sider  not  only  what  is  best,  but  what  is  necessary 
to  the  times ;  that  Pompey  well  knew  the  impatience 
of  the  people ;  and  that  they  would  not  bear  the 
loss  of  the  tribunician  power  much  longer ;  and  it 
was  the  part,  therefore,  of  a  good  citizen  not  to 
leave  to  a  bad  one  the  credit  of  doing  what  was  too 
popuUur  to  be  withstood  ^  But  whatever  were 
Pompey's  views  in  the  restitution  of  this  power, 
whether  he  wanted  the  skill  or  the  inclination  to 
apply  it  to  any  bad  purpose,  it  is  certain  that  he 
had  cause  to  repent  of  it  afterwards,  when  Caesar, 
who  had  a  better  head  with  a  worse  heart,  took  the 
advantage  of  it  to  his  ruin  ;  and  by  the  help  of  the 
tribunes  was  supplied  both  with  the  power  and  the 
pretext  for  overturning  the  republic'. 

As  to  the  other  dispute,  about  restoring  the 
right  of  judging  to  the  knights,  it  was  thought  the 
best  way  of  correcting  the  insolence  of  the  nobles, 
to  subject  them  to  the  judicature  of  an  inferior 
order,  who,  from  a  natural  jealousy  and  envy 
towards  them,  would  be  sure  to  punish  their 
oppressions  with  proper  severity.  It  was  ended 
however  at  last  by  a  compromise,  and  a  new  law 
was  prepared  by  common  consent,  to  vest  this 
power  jointly  in  the  senators  and  the  knights ; 
from  each  of  which  orders  a  certain  number  was  to 
be  drawn  annually  by  lot,  to  sit  in  judgment  together 
with  the  pnetor  upon  all  causes^. 

But  for  the  more  effectual  cure  of  that  general 
license  and  corruption  of  morals,  which  had  in- 
fected all  orders,  another  remedy  was  also  provided 
this  year,  an  election  of  censors :  it  ought  regularly 
to  have  been  made  every  five  years,  but  had  now 
been  intermitted  from  the  time  of  Sylla  for  about 
seventeen.  These  censors  were  the  guardians  of 
the  discipline  and  manners  of  the  city*,  and  had  a 
power  to  punish  vice  and  immorality  by  some  mark 
of  infamy  in  all  ranks  of  men,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  The  persons  now  chosen  were 
L.  Gellius  and  Cn.  Lentulus  ;  both  of  them  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  his  particular  acquaintance, 
and  the  last  as  his  intimate  friend '*.  Their  authority, 
after  so  long  an  intermission,  was  exercised  with 
that  severity  which  the  libertinism  of  the  times 
required ;  for  they  expelled  above  sixty-four  from 
the  senate  for  notorious  immoralities,  the  greatest 
part  for  the  detestable  practice  of  taking  money  for 


*  Qui  cum  consul  laudabilitcr  Juraaset,  se  in  nullam 
provinciam  ex  eo  magintratu  iturum.— VeU.  Pat.  ii.  31. 
f  DeLcgib.  3.  11. 

pian.  ii.  p.  443. 

l>  Per  idem  tempua  Cotta  Judicandi  munoa,  quod  C. 
Graccliua  ercptum  senatui,  ad  Equitea,  Bylla  ab  ilHa  ad 
senatum  tranatulerat,  nquallter  inter  utrumque  ordlnem 
partitua  est.— Veil.  Pat.  ii.  33. 

1  Tu  ea  prarfectua  moribuB,  mag^ater  voteria  diaciplinai 
ac  aeveritatis.— Pro  Cluentio,  46. 

^  Nam  mibi  cum  ambobua  eat  amicitia :  cum  aitero 
▼ero,  magnua  uaua  et  aumma  neoeaaitudo.— Pro  Cluentio, 
42. 
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judging  causes ^  and  among  them  C.  Antoniusi 
the  onde  of  the  triamvir ;  subscribing  their  reasons 
for  it,  that  he  had  plundered  the  allies,  declined 
a  trial,  mortgaged  bis  lands,  and  was  not  master  of 
his  estate" :  yet  this  very  Antonius  was  elected 
aedile  and  prsetor  soon  after  in  his  proper  course, 
and  within  six  years  advanced  to  the  consulship  ; 
which  confirms  what  Cicero  says  of  this  censorian 
animadversion,  that  it  was  become  merely  nominal, 
and  had  no  other  effect  than  of  patting  a  man  to 
the  blush". 

From  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  Cicero  entered 
upon  the  aedileship,  and  in  one  of  his  speeches  gives 
us  a  short  account  of  the  duty  of  it ;  "I  am  now 
chosen  sedile,  says  he,  and  am  sensible  of  what  is 
committed  to  me  by  the  Roman  people :  I  am  to 
exhibit  with  the  greatest  solemnity  the  most  sacred 
sports  to  Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera ;  am  to  appease 
and  conciliate  the  mother  Flora  to  the  people  and 
city  of  Rome,  by  the  celebration  of  the  public 
games;  am  to  furnish  out  those  ancient  shows, 
the  first  which  were  called  Roman,  with  all  pos- 
sible dignity  and  religion,  in  honour  of  Jupiter, 
Juno,  Minerva ;  am  to  take  care  also  of  all  the 
■acred  edifices,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  city,  &c.*>  " 
The  people  were  passionately  fond  of  all  these 
games  and  diversions ;  and  tJie  public  allowance 
for  them  being  but  small,  according  to  the  frugality 
of  the  old  republic,  the  sediles  supplied  the  rest  at 
their  own  cost,  and  were  often  ruined  by  it  For 
every  part  of  the  empire  was  ransacked  for  what 
was  rare  and  curious,  to  adorn  the  splendour  of 
their  shows :  the  Forum,  in  which  they  were  ex- 
hibited, was  usually  beautified  with  porticoes  built 
for  the  purpose,  and  filled  with  the  choicest  statues 
and  pictures  which  Rome  and  Italy  afforded. 
Cicero  reproaches  Applus  for  draining  Greece  and 
the  islaniU  of  all  their  furniture  of  this  kind  for 
the  ornament  of  his  eedileshipi*:  and  Verres  is  said 
to  have  supplied  his  friends,  Hortensius  and  Me- 
tellus,  with  all  the  fine  statues  of  which  he  had 
plundered  the  provinces «. 

Several  of  the  greatest  men  of  Cioero*8  time 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  an  extraordinary 
expense  and  magnificence  in  this  magistracy ;  Lu- 
cullus,  Scaurus,  Lentulus,  Hortensius',  and  C. 
Antonius ;  who,  though  expelled  so  lately  from 
the  senate,  entertained  the  city  this  year  with 
stage-plays,  whose  scenes  were  covered  with  silver; 
in  which  he  was  followed  afterwards  by  Murena* : 

1  Qno8  autem  duo  oenaores,  darisBimi  viri  furti  et  cap- 
tarum  pecunlarum  nomine  notaverunt ;  11  non  modo  In 
ienatum  redienmt,  aed  etlam  illarum  Ipsarum  renim 
Judicils  abtolati  sunt.— Pro  Cluent.  42;  It.  Pigh.  Annal. 
ad  A.  U.  663.  n  Asconius  in  Orat.  in  Tog.  Cand. 

B  Cenaoris  Judicium  nihil  fere  damnato  affert  prater 
niborem.  Itaque  quod  omnia  ea  Judicatlo  veraatur  tan- 
tummodo  in  nomine,  anlmadTersio  iUa  ignomlnia  dicta 
cat.— Fragment,  e  lib.  iv.  De  Repub.  ex  Nonio. 

o  In  Verr.  v.  14. 

P  Omnia  dgna,  tabulaa,  omomentorum  quod  snperfalt 
In  fania  ct  commimibus  locis,  tota  e  Graecia  atque  insulis 
onmibua,  honoris  populi  Romanl  causa,  deportavit.— Pro 
Dom.  ad  Font.  43. 

q  Awonius.  r  De  Offic.  ii.  16. 

•  Ego  qui  trinos  ludos  cdilis  feoeram,  tamen  Antonll 
ludis  oommovebar.  Tlbl,  qui  casu  nullos  feoeraa,  nihil 
hujus  istam  ipeam,  quam  tu  irrides,  argenieam  soenam 
adversatam  putas?— Pro  Moren.  20. 

Ifox,  quod  etiam  in  municipiia  imitantnr,  C.  Antonius 
ludos  soena  argntaa  fecit :  item  L.  Murena.— Plin.  Hist. 
Nat  xxxiiLSL 


yet  J.  Caesar  outdid  them  all :  and  in  the  sporU 
exhibited  for  his  father's  funeral,  made  the  whole 
furniture  of  the  theatre  of  solid  silver,  so  that  wild 
beasts  were  then  first  seen  to  tread  on  that  metal*: 
but  the  excess  of  his  expense  was  but  in  proportion 
to  the  excess  of  his  ambition ;  for  the  rest  were 
only  purchasing  the  consulship,  he  the  empire. 
Cicero  took  the  middle  way,  and  observed  the  rule 
which  he  prescribed  afterwards  to  his  son,  of  an 
expense  agreeable  to  his  circumstances*;  so  as 
neither  to  hurt  his  character  by  a  sordid  illibera- 
lity,  nor  his  fortunes  by  a  vain  ostentation  of 
magnificence;  since  the  one,  by  making  a  maa 
odious,  deprives  him  of  the  power  of  doing  good ; 
the  other,  by  making  him  necessitous,  puts  him 
under  the  temptation  of  doing  ill :  thus  Mamercus, 
by  declining  the  sedileship  through  frugality,  lost 
the  consulship*:  and  Ciesar,  by  his  prodigality, 
was  forced  to  repair  his  own  ruin  by  ruining  the 
republic. 

But  Cicero's  popularity  was  built  on  a  more 
solid  foundation,  the  affection  of  his  citizens,  from 
a  sense  of  his  merit  and  services  ;  yet,  in  compli- 
ance  with  the  custom  and  humour  of  the  city,  he 
furnished  the  three  solemn  shows  above  mentioned, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people :  an  expeose 
which  he  calls  little,  in  respect  to  the  great  ho- 
nours which  he  had  received  from  them^  The 
Sicilians,  during  his  sedileship,  gave  him  effectual 
proofs  of  their  gratitude,  by  supplying  him  largely 
with  all  manner  of  provisions  which  their  island 
afforded,  for  the  use  of  his  table  and  the  public 
feasts,  which  he  was  obliged  to  provide  in  this 
magistracy:  but  instead  of  making  any  private 
advantage  of  their  liberality,  he  applied  the  whole 
to  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  and  by  the  help  of  this 
extraordinary  supply  contrived  to  reduce  the  price 
of  victuals  in  the  markets.* 

Hortensius  was  one  of  the  consuls  of  this  year ; 
which  produced  nothing  memorable  but  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Capitol  by  Q.  Lutatiua  Catulus.  It 
had  been  burnt  down  in  Sylla's  time,  who  under- 
took the  care  of  rebuilding  it,  but  did  not  live  to 
see  it  finished,  which  he  lamented  in  his  last 
illness,  as  the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  his 
felicity*.  By  his  death  that  charge  fell  to  Catulas, 
as  being  consul  at  the  time,  who  dedicated  it  this 
summer  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  had 
the  honour  to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  the 
front^. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  festival,  he  is  said  to 

*  CsNar,  qui  postea  dictator  luit.  primus  in  edilitate, 
znunere  patris  funebri,  oinni  apparatu  arenc  argentco 
usus  est.  feraaque  argenteia  vasia  inoedere  tum  primiun 
viaum.— Piin.  Iliat.  Nat.  zxxiii.  3. 

a  Quare  si  poetulatur  a  populo— faciendum  est,  modo 
pro  facultatibus ;  noe  ipsi  ut  focimus.— De  Offic.  U.  17* 

X  Ibid. 

r  Nam  pro  amplitudine  hononim,  quoa  cunctis  attffn- 
giifl  adepii  sumus,  sane  eziguus  aumtua  vdilltatia  fult.— 
lb.  33.  *  Plutarch,  in  Cic. 

•  Hoc  tamen  felicitati  suae  defuiaee  confeaaua  eat,  quod 
Capitolium  non  dedicaTisact.- Plin.  Hiat.  Nat.  rii.  43. 

Curam  victor  Bylla  auscepit,  neque  tamen  dedlcavit: 
hoc  unum  felicitati  negatum.— Tacit.  Hiat.  111.  72. 

^  The  following  inacripii<m  waa  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol,  and  U  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  very  original  ' 
which  Catulus  put  up ;  where  it  remained,  as  Tacitus 
saya,  to  the  time  of  Vitelliua.— lb. 

Q.  LVTATIVS  Q.  P.    Q.  N.  CATVLVB.  COS. 
SVBSTHVCTIONEM.  ET  TABVLARIVM.  EX  6.  C 
FACIVNDVJi.  CVRAV.  ! 
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haTe  introduced  some  instances  of  luxury  not 
known  before  in  Rome,  of  covering  the  area,  in 
vhich  the  people  sat,  with  a  purple  veil,  imitating 
the  colour  of  the  sky,  and  defending  from  the  in- 
jnrieg  of  it ;  and  of  gilding  the  tiles  of  this  noble 
febric,  which  were  made  of  copper :  for  though 
the  ceilings  of  temples  had  before  been  sometimes 
gilt,  yet  this  was  the  first  use  of  gold  on  the  out. 
ride  of  any  huilding'.  Thus  the  Capitol,  like  all 
ucient  stmctures,  rose  the  more  beautiful  from  its 
reins;  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  paying 
a  particular  compliment  to  Catulns  in  Verres's 
trial,  where  he  was  one  of  the  judges :  for  Verres 
hanng  intercepted,  as  it  is  said  above,  the  rich 
candlestick  of  king  Antiochns,  which  was  designed 
for  the  CapitoU  Cicero,  after  be  had  charged  him 
with  it,  takes  occasion  to  say,  **  I  address  myself 
here  to  yon,  Catnlus,  for  1  am  speaking  of  your 
ftoUe  and  heantifnl  monument :  it  is  your  part  to 
show  not  only  the  severity  of  a  judge,  but  the 
uiimosity  of  an  accuser.  Your  honour  is  united 
with  that  of  this  temple,  and,  by  the  favour  of  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  your  name  is  conse- 
crated with  it  to  all  posterity :  it  must  be  your 
care  therefore  that  the  Capitol,  as  it  is  now  re- 
stored more  splendidly,  may  be  furnished  also 
aore  richly  than  it  was  before ;  as  if  the  fire  had 
been  sent  on  purpose  from  heaven,  not  to  destroy 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  but  to  require  from  us  one 
Bwre  shining  and  magnificent  than  the  former'.'' 
In  this  year  Cicero  is  supposed  to  have  defended 
FoDteins  and  Csdna.  Fonteius  had  been  pnetor 
of  the  Narfoonese  Gaul  for  three  years,  and  was 
afterwards  accused  by  the  people  of  the  province, 
and  one  of  their  princes,  Induciomarus,  of  great 
o^ipression  and  exactions  in  his  government,  and 
^^peeially  of  imposing  an  arbitrary  tax  on  the 
exportation  of  their  wines.  There  were  two  hear- 
JBgs  in  the  cause,  yet  but  one  speech  of  Cicero's 
remaining,  and  that  so  imperfect,  that  we  can 
hardly  form  a  judgment  either  of  the  merit  or 
the  issue  of  it.  Cicero  allows  the  charge  of  the 
vines  to  be  a  heavy  one,  if  true ' ;  and  by  his 
Bi«tbod  of  defence  one  would  suspect  it  to  be  so, 
since  his  pains  are  chiefly  employed  in  exciting  an 
arersioD  to  the  accusers,  and  a  compassion  to  the 
criminaL  For,  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  wit- 
B«sses,  he  represents  the  whole  nation,  "as  a 
drunken,  impious,  faithless  people ;  natural  ene- 
mies to  all  religion,  without  any  notion  of  the 
KQctity  of  an  oath,  and  polluting  the  altars  of 
their  gods  with  human  sacrifices  :  and  what  faith, 
»bit  piety,"  says  he,  **  can  you  imagine  to  be  in 

'  Quod  prixnos  OFmniam  invenlt  Q.  Catnlus,  cum  Capi- 
tslhixa  dedicaret. — Plin.  xix.  1.  Cum  sua  etas  rarie  de 
C«xaIo  exiatunaverit,  quod  tegulaa  creas  Capitolil  ixiau- 
namt  primus. — lb.  xxziii.  3.  Though  Pliny  calls  Catulus 
ide  first  inventor  of  these  purple  veils,  yet  Lucretius,  who, 
a  totae  thfaik,  died  in  this  year,  or,  as  others  more  pro- 
^^7.  about  sixteen  years  after,  speaks  of  them  as  of 
cusniHMi  Qse  in  alJ  the  theatres. 

CazhMna  at  quondam  magDh  intenta  theatria. 

Lib.  vl.  108. 
Et  Tulfo  faciunt  id  lutea,  russaque  vela, 
Et  fesmgina.  cum  magnis  intenta  theatria, 
pQ*  malos  volgata,  trabeaque  trementia  flutant. 

Lib.  Iv.  73. 
i.  Csasr  oovered  the  whole  Forum  with  them,  and  the 
a^a-  «BupaiutH  the  amphitheatres,  in  all  their  showa  of 
rodiatm  aaid  other  ^orta.— Dio,  xliil. 
*  la  Terr.  iv.  31.  «  Pro  Fontoio,  5, 


those,  who  think  that  the  gods  are  to  be  appeased 
by  cruelty  and  human  blood'?"  And  to  raise  at 
last  the  pity  of  the  judges,  he  urges  in  a  pathetic 
peroration  the  intercession  and  tears  of  Fonteius' 
sister,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  who  was  then 
present;  opposing  the  piety  and  prayers  of  this 
holy  suppliant,  to  the  barbarity  and  perjuries  of 
the  impious  Gauls ;  and  admonishing  the  bench  of 
the  danger  and  arrogance  of  slighting  the  suit  of 
one,  whose  petitions,  if  the  gods  should  reject, 
they  themselves  must  be  all  undone.  See. ' 

The  cause  of  Ciecina  was  about  the  right  of  suc- 
cession to  a  private  estate,  which  depended  on  a 
subtle  point  of  law  ^,  arising  from  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  prstor's  interdict :  it  shows,  however, 
his  exact  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  civil  law,  and 
that  his  public  character  and  employment  gave  no 
interruption  to  his  usual  diligence  in  pleading 
causes. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  sedileship  he  lost  his 
cousin  Lucius  Cicero,  the  late  companion  of  his 
journey  to  Sicily ;  whose  death  he  laments  with  all 
the  marks  of  a  tender  aifection,  in  the  following 
letter  to  Atticus. 

"  You,  who  of  all  men  know  me  the  best,  will 
easily  conceive  how  much  I  have  been  afflicted,  and 
what  a  loss  1  have  sustained  both  in  ray  public  and 
domestic  life :  for  in  him  I  had  everything  which 
could  be  agreeable  to  a  man,  from  the  obliging  tem- 
per and  behaviour  of  another.  I  make  no  doubt, 
therefore,  but  that  you  also  are  affected  with  it,  not 
only  for  the  share  \vhich  you  bear  in  my  grief,  but 
for  your  own  loss  of  a  relation  and  a  friend,  accom- 
plished with  every  virtue  ;  who  loved  you,  as  well 
from  his  own  inclination,  as  from  what  he  used  to 
hear  of  you  from  me,"  &c.* 

What  made  his  kinsman's  death  the  more  unlucky 
to  him  at  this  juncture,  was  the  want  of  his  help  in 
making^  interest  for  the  pnetorship,  for  which  he 
now  offered  himself  a  candidate,  after  the  usual 
interval  of  two  years'',  from  the  time  of  his  being 
chosen  sedile :  but  the  city  was  in  such  a  ferment 
all  this  summer,  that  there  was  like  to  be  no  elec- 
tion at  all  ^  the  occasion  of  it  arose  from  the  publi- 
cation of  some  new  laws,  which  were  utterly  disliked 
and  fiercely  opposed  by  the  senate.  The  first  of 
them  was  proposed  in  favour  of  Pompey,  by  A. 
Gabinius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  as  a  testimony  of 
their  gratitude,  and  the  first  ihiits,  as  it  were,  of 
that  power  which  he  had  restored  to  them.  It  was 
to  grant  him  an  extraordinary  commission  for  quell- 
ing the  pirates,  who  infested  the  coasts  and  navi- 
gation of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
empire,  and  the  ruin  of  all  commerce' ;  by  which 
an  absolute  command  was  conferred  upon  him 
through  aU  the  provinces  bordering  on  that  sea,  as 
far  as  fifty  miles  within  land.  These  pirates  were 
grown  so  strong,  and  so  audacious,  that  they  had 
taken  several  Roman  magistrates  and  ambassadors 
prisoners,  made  some  successful  descents  on  Italy 
itself,  and  burnt  the  navy  of  Rome  in  the  very  port 


'  Pro  Fontelo,  10.  t  Ibid.  17. 

*"  Tota  mlhi  causa  pro  Ca^ein*,  de  verbis  interdictl  fult : 
res  involutas  definiendo  cxplicavimua.— Orator.  S9. 

i  Ad  Attic,  i.  5. 

^  Ut  si  SBdills  fuissee,  i>ost  blennium  tuua  annua  easet. 
— Ep.  Fam.  x.  25. 

1  Quis  navigavlt,  qui  non  se  aut  mortis  aat  aervitutia 
periculo  comniitteret,  oum  aut  hicme  aut  referto  prcdo- 
num  mari  navigaret  ?— Pro  Lege  Manil.  II. 
D 
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of  Oatia".  Yet  the  grant  of  a  power  so  exorbitant 
and  unknown  to  the  laws  was  strenuously  opposed 
by  Catulus,  Hortensius,  and  all  the  other  chiefs  of 
the  senate,  as  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty,  nor 
fit  to  be  entrusted  to  any  single  person :  they 
alleged,  "  That  these  unusual  grants  were  the  cause 
of  all  the  misery  that  the  republic  had  suffered  from 
the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  who,  by  a 
perpetual  succession  of  extraordinary  commands, 
were  made  too  great  to  be  controlled  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  laws;  that  though  the  same  abuse  of 
power  was  not  to  be  apprehended  from  Pompey, 
yet  the  thing  itself  was  pernicious,  and  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  Rome  ;  that  the  equality  of  a 
democracy  required,  that  the  public  honours  should 
be  shared  alike  by  all  who  were  worthy  of  them  ; 
that  there  was  no  other  way  to  make  men  worthy, 
and  to  furnish  the  city  with  a  number  and  choice 
of  experienced  commanders :  and  if,  as  it  was  said 
by  some,  there  were  really  none  at  that  time  fit  to 
command  but  Pompey,  the  true  reason  was,  because 
they  would  suffer  none  to  command  but  Pompey"/' 
All  the  friends  of  LucuUus  were  particularly  active 
in  the  opposition  ;  apprehending,  that  this  new 
commission  would  encroach  upon  his  province  and 
command  in  the  Mithridatic  war :  so  that  Gabinius, 
to  turn  the  popular  clamour  on  that  side,  got  a  plan 
of  the  magnificent  palace,  which  Lucullus  was  build- 
ing, painted  upon  a  banner,  and  carried  about  the 
streets  by  his  mob ;  to  intimate,  that  he  was  making 
all  that  expense  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  republic  <*. 
Catulus,  in  speaking  to  the  people  against  this 
law,  demanded  of  them,  if  everything  must  needs 
be  committed  to  Pompey,  what  they  would  do  if 
any  accident  should  befall  him  ?  Upon  which,  as 
Cicero  says,  he  reaped  the  just  fruit  of  his  virtue, 
when  they  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that  their 
dependence  would  then  be  upon  himP.  Pompeyhim- 
self,  who  was  naturally  a  great  dissembler,  affected 
not  only  an  indifference,  but  a  dislike  to  the 
employment,  and  begged  of  the  people  to  confer 
it  on  somebody  else ;  and,  after  all  the  fatigues 
which  he  had  undergone  in  their  service,  to  give 
him  leave  to  retire  to  the  care  of  his  domestic 
affairs,  and  spare  him  the  trouble  and  odium  of  so 
invidious  a  commission*!.  But  this  seeming  self- 
denial  gave  a  handle  only  to  his  friends  to  extol  his 
modesty  and  integrity  the  more  effectually ;  and, 
since  there  had  been  a  precedent  for  the  law  a  few 
years  before,  in  favour  of  a  man  much  inferior  both 
in  merit  and  interest,  M.  Antonius',  it  was  carried 


>"  Qui  ad  VM  ab  extcrls  nationibus  venirent,  querar, 
oumlegati  populi  Roman!  redempti  sint  ?  Mcrcatorlbus 
tutum  mare  non  fuisae  dicam,  cum  duodecim  secures  in 
potestatem  pnedonum  pervcnerint? — Quid  ego  Ostiense 
inoommodum,  atque  illam  labem  et  ignominlam  reipub- 
licc  querar,  cum  propo  Inspectantlbus  Tobis,  dastds  ea, 
cui  conftul  populi  Ilomani  propositus  csset,  a  prasdonibus 
capta  atque  opprcssa  est  ? — Pro  Lege  Man.  12. 

n  Dio,  I.  xxxvi.  p.  15. 

o  Tugurium  ut  Jam  videatur  ease  ilia  villa,  quam  ipse 
tribunua  plebis  pictam  olim  in  concionibns  ezplioabat, 
quo  fortlsbimum  ao  sununum  civem— in  invidiam  vocaret 
—Pro  Sext.  41 

P  Qui  cum  ex  vobis  qus?reret,  si  in  uno  Cn.  Pompeio 
omnia  poneretis,  bl  quid  eo  factum  esset,  in  quo  spem 
cssetis  habituri  ?— <7cplt  magnum  sue  virtutis  fructum, 
cum  omnee  una  prope  voce,  in  oo  ipso  vos  spem  habituros 
ease  dixistis.— Pro  Lege  Man.  20. 

4  Dio,  Lxxxvi.  p.  11. 

r  Bed  idem  hoc  ante  bicnnium  In  M.  Antonii  pnetura 
decretum.— VclL  Pat.  U.  31. 


against  the  united  authority  of  all  the  magistrates, 
but  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  people  : 
when,  from  the  greatest  scarcity  of  provisions 
which  had  been  known  for  a  long  time  in  Rome, 
the  credit  of  Pompey's  name  sunk  the  price  of  them 
at  once,  as  if  plenty  had  been  actually  restored*. 
But,  though  the  senate  could  not  hinder  the  law, 
yet  they  had  their  revenge  on  Gabinius,  the  author 
of  it,  by  preventing  his  being  chosen  one  of  Pom- 
pey's  lieutenants,  which  was  what  he  chiefly  aimed 
at,  and  what  Pompey  himself  solicited*:  though 
Pompey  probably  made  him  amends  for  it  in  some 
other  way  ;  since,  as  Cicero  says,  he  was  so  neces- 
sitous at  this  time,  and  so  profligate,  that,  if  he 
had  not  carried  his  law,  he  must  have  turned  pirate 
himself  °.  Pompey  had  a  fleet  of  five  hundred 
sail  allowed  for  this  expedition,  with  twenty-four 
lieutenants  chosen  out  of  the  senate* ;  whom  he 
distributed  so  skilfully  through  the  several  sta- 
tions of  the  Mediterranean,  that  in  less  than  fifty 
days  he  drove  the  pirates  out  of  all  their  lurking 
holes,  and  in  four  months  put  an  end  to  the  whole 
war  :  for  he  did  not  prepare  for  it  till  the  end  of 
winter,  set  out  upon  it  in  the  beginning  of  spring, 
and  finished  it  in  the  middle  of  summer^. 

A  second  law  was  published  by  L.  Otho,  for  the 
assignment  of  distinct  seats  in  the  theatres  to  the 
equestrian  order,  who  used  before  to  sit  promis- 
cuously with  the  populace :  but  by  this  law  four- 
teen rows  of  benches,  next  to  those  of  the  senators, 
were  to  be  appropriated  to  their  use ;  by  which  he 
secured  to  them,  as  Cicero  says,  both  their  dignity 
and  their  pleasure*.  The  senate  obtained  the  same 
privilege  of  separate  seats  about  a  hundred  years 
before,  in  the  consulship  of  Scipio  Africanus,  which 
highly  disgusted  the  people,  and  gave  occasion, 
says  Livy,  as  all  innovations  are  apt  to  do,  to  much 
debate  and  censure ;  for  many  of  the  wiser  sort 
condemned  all  such  distinctions  in  a  free  city,  as 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace :  and  Scipio  himself 
afterwards  repented,  and  blamed  himself  for  suf- 
fering it*.  Otho*s  law,  we  may  imagine,  gave  still 
greater  offence,  as  it  was  a  greater  affront  to  the 
people,  to  be  removed  yet  farther  from  what  of  all 
things  they  were  fondest  of,  the  sight  of  plays  and 
shows :  it  was  carried  however  by  the  authority  of 

•  Quo  die  a  vobia  maritimo  bello  propositus  eflt  impe- 
rator,  tanta  repente  vilitaa  annonc  ex  Mimma  inopiu  ct 
caritate  rei  frumentariic  cnnsecuta  est,  unius  hominis  tipe 
et  nomine,  quantum  vix  ex  summa  ubertate  ni;roniui 
diuturna  pax  effioere  potuisiiet.— Pro  Lege  Man.  15. 

t  Ne  legaretur  A.  tiabinius  Cn.  Pompeio  cxpetcnti  ac 
postulant!.— lb.  19. 

B  Nisi  rogntionem  de  piratioo  bello  tuHsaet,  profocto 
cgestato  ac  impn>bItato  coactua  piraticam  ipse  fccis«et— 
Post  redit.  in  Senat.  5. 

«  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

r  Ipse  autem,  ut  a  Brundisio  profectus  est,  undequin- 
quagctiimo  die  totam  ad  imperium  populi  Romani  Cili- 
ciam  adjunxit— itatantunibellum — (^  Pompeiusextrema 
hiome  apparavit,  ineunte  vere  suacepit,  media  aestate  oon- 
feclt.— Pro  Lege  Man.  12. 

<  L.  Otlio,  vir  fortis,  roeus  neoessarius,  equcstri  ordini 
restitult  non  solum  dignitatem,  sed  etiam  voluptatcm.— 
Pro  Mur.  19. 

•  P.  Africanus  ille  superior,  ut  dicitur,  non  solum  a 
aapientissimis  honiinibus,  qui  turn  erant,  venim  etiam  a 
seipbo  sffpe  accusatus  est,  quod  cum  consul  eaaoi — passus 
esset  turn  primura  a  popular!  oonscssu  eenatoria  rabsollia 
separari.— Pro  Cornel.  1.  Fragment  ex  Asconio.  [Lir. 
L  xxxiv.  M.*]  Ra  ros  avertit  vulgi  animum  et  favurom 
Bcipinnls  vohementer  quaasavit.— Val.  Max.  li.  4. 
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the  tribune,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
'  dassic  writers,  ss  an  act  very  memorable  **,  and 
what  made  much  noise  in  its  time. 

C.  Cornelius  also,  another  tribune,  was  pushing 
fonrard  a  third  law,  of  a  ^aver  kind,  to  prohibit 
bribery  in  elections  by  the  sanction  of  the  severest 
penalties :  the  rig^our  of  it  highly  displeased  the 
senate,  whose  warm  opposition  raised  great  dis- 
orders in  the  city ;  so  that  all  other  business  was 
iaterrapted,  the  elections  of  magistrates  adjourned, 
sod  the  consnla  forced  to  haye  a  guard.  The 
matter  however  was  compounded,  by  moderating 
the  severity  of  the  penalties  in  a  new  law  offered 
by  the  consuls,  which  was  accepted  by  Cornelius, 
and  enacted  in  proper  form  under  the  title  of  the 
Calpurnian  law,  from  the  name  of  the  consul  C. 
Calpomins  Piso'.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  still  as 
rigorously  drawn '^ ;  for  besides  a  pecuniary  fine,  it 
rendered  the  g:aiity  incapable  of  any  public  office  or 
place  in  the  senate.  This  Cornelius  seems  to  have 
been  a  brave  and  honest  tribune,  though  somewhat 
too  fierce  imd  impetuous  in  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  citizens  :  he  published  another  law,  to  prohibit 
aay  man's  being  absolved  from  the  obligation  of 
tJie  laws,  except  by  the  authority  of  the  people  ; 
which,  though  a  part  of  the  old  constitution,  had 
long  been  usurped  by  the  senate,  who  dispensed 
vith  the  laws  by  their  own  decrees,  and  those  often 
made  clandestinely,  when  a  few  only  were  privy  to 
tkem.  The  senate  being  resolved  not  to  part  with 
»  valuable  a  privilege,  prevailed  with  another 
tribune  to  inhibit  the  pubUcation  of  it,  when  it 
came  to  be  read  ;  upon  which  Cornelius  took  the 
book  from  the  clerk,  and  read  it  himself.  This 
was  irregular,  and  much  inveighed  against,  as  a 
Ti<^ation  of  the  rights  of  the  tribunate;  so  that 
Comelins  was  once  more  forced  to  compound  the 
aiatter  by  a  milder  law,  forbidding  the  senate  to 
pass  any  soch  decrees,  unless  when  two  hundred 
senators  were  present'.  These  disturbances  how- 
ever prored  the  occasion  of  an  unexpected  honour 
to  Cicero,  by  giwing  him  a  more  ample  and  public 
testimony  of  the  people's  affection;  for  in  three 
different  assemblies  convened  for  the  choice  of 
pnetors,  two  of  which  were  dissolved  without  effect, 
he  was  declared  every  time  the  first  prtetor,  by  the 
sufrages  of  all  the  centuries'. 

The  prsetor  was  a  magistrate  next  in  dignity  to 
the  consuls,  created  originally  as  a  colleague  or 
asastant  to  them  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  to  supply  their  place  also  in  absence'.  At 
first  there  vras  but  one ;  but  as  the  dominion  and 
affairs  of  the  republic  increased,  so  the  number  of 
praetors  was  gradually  enlarged  from  one  to  eight. 
They  were  chosen,  not  as  the  inferior  magistrates, 
by  die  people  voting  in  their  tribes,  but  in  their 
centuries,  as  the  consuls  and  censors  also  were. 
In  the  first  method,  the  majority  of  votes  in  each 
tribe  determined  the  general  vote  of  the  tribe,  and 

fc sediliboaqoe  magnua  In  prlmis  Equos 

Otiboaie  contempto  sedet Hoa.  Ep.  ir.  15. 

6ie  libxtom  vano,  qui  nos  distinzf  t,  Otbonl. 

Juv.  m.  IBO, 
'  Dio,  L  xxztL  c.  18. 

^  Krat  enim  tcrerissinie  scripta  Calpumkur— Pro  Mur.  2a 
'  Aacatu  argument. — Pro  Comelio. 
^  Nam  cum  propter  dOationem  comitforum  ter  praetor 
pruBoa  ceotnrUa  cunctis  renuntiatns  snm.— — Pro  I^ege 
XaciLl. 
c  AaLGdLzfa'LlS. 


a  majority  of  tribes  determined  the  election,  in 
which  the  meanest  citizen  had  as  good  a  vote  as 
the  best :  but  in  the  second  the  bdance  of  power 
was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  better  sort,  by  a 
wise  contrivance  of  one  of  their  kings,  Servins 
Tullius ;  who  divided  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens 
into  a  hundred  and  ninety- three  centuries,  accord- 
ing to  a  census  or  valuation  of  their  estates ;  and 
then  reduced  these  centuries  into  six  classes 
according  to  the  same  rule,  assigning  to  the  first 
or  richest  class  ninety-seven  of  these  centuries,  or 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number:  so  that  if  the 
centuries  of  the  first  class  agreed,  the  affair  was 
over,  and  the  votes  of  all  the  rest  insignificant^. 

The  business  of  the  prietors  was  to  preside  and 
judge  in  all  causes,  especially  of  a  public  or  crimi- 
nal kind,  where  their  several  jurisdictions  were 
assigned  to  them  by  lot';  and  it  fell  to  Cicero's 
to  sit  upon  actions  of  extortion  and  rapine,  brought 
against  magistrates  and  governors  of  prorincesi*; 
in  which,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  he  had  acted  as  an 
accuser,  sat  as  a  judge,  and  presided  as  praetor  ^ 
In  this  of&ce  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  of  in- 
tegrity by  the  condemnation  of  Licinius  Macer,  a 
person  of  praetorian  dignity  and  great  eloquence ; 
who  would  have  made  an  eminent  figure  at  the  bar, 
if  his  abilities  had  not  been  sullied  by  the  infamy 
of  a  vicious  life".  "  This  man,"  as  Plutarch  relates 
it,  **  depending  upon  his  interest,  and  the  influence 
of  Crassus,  who  supported  him  with  all  his  power, 
was  so  confident  of  being  acquitted,  that  without 
waiting  for  sentence,  he  went  home  to  dress  him- 
self, and,  as  if  already  absolved,  was  returning 
towards  the  court  in  a  white  gown ;  but  being  met 
on  his  way  by  Crassus,  and  informed  that  he  was 
condemned  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  bench, 
he  took  his  bed,  and  died  immediately.*'  The 
story  is  told  differently  by  other  writers  :  **  That 
Macer  was  actually  in  the  court  expecting  the 
issue;  but  perceiving  Cicero  ready  to  give  judg- 
ment against  him,  he  sent  one  to  let  him  know 
that  he  was  dead,  and  stopping  his  breath  at  the 
same  time  with  a  handkerchief,  instantly  expired ; 
go  that  Cicero  did  not  proceed  to  sentence,  by 
which  Macer' s  estate  was  saved  to  his  son  Licinius 
Calvus,  an  orator  afterwards  of  the  first  merit  and 
eminence".''  But  from  CiceroV  own  account  it 
appears,  that  after  treating  Macer  in  the  trial  with 
great  candour  and  equity,  he  actually  condemned 
him,  with  the  universal  approbation  of  the  people ; 
and  did  himself  much  more  honour  and  service  by 
it,  than  he  could  have  reaped,  he  says,  by  Macer's 
friendship  and  interest,  if  he  had  acquitted  him<». 

Manilitts,  one  of  the  new  tribunes,  no  sooner 
entered  into  his  office,  than  he  raised  a  fresh  dis- 
turbance in  the  city,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  law 

It  From  this  division  of  the  people  into  cla*ta,  the  word 
elattical,  which  we  now  apply  to  writers  of  the  first  rank, 
is  derived :  for  it  signified  originally  persons  ot  the  first 
clcutt  all  the  rest  being  styled  infira  clatgem.— Aid.  Oell. 
vil.;i3.  '  In  Verr.  Act.  i.  8. 

l^'Postnlatur  apnd  me  prctorem  primum  de  iiecuniis 
repetundis.— Pro  Cornel.  1.  fragm. 

1  Accusavl  de  pecuniis  repetundis.  Judex  sedl,  pr«tor 
quawivi.  dec— Pro  Itabir.  Post.  4. 

"»  Brutus,  352.         n  Plutarch,  in  CIc. ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  12. 

o  Nob  hlo  incredibili  ac  singular!  popuU  voluntate  de 
C.  Macro  transcgimus :  cui  cum  equi  fuissemus,  tamen 
multo  nuijorem  fructum  ex  populi  existinmtione,  illo 
damnato,  cepimus,  quam  ex  ipaius,  si  abeolutus  esset, 
gratia  cepissemus. — Ad  Att.  i.  4. 
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for  granting  to  slaves  set  free  a  right  of  voting 
among  the  tribes ;  which  gave  so  much  scandal  to 
all,  and  was  so  vigorously  opposed  by  the  senate, 
that  he  was  presently  obliged  to  drop  it? :  but 
being  always  venal,  as  Velleius  says,  and  the  tool 
of  other  men^s  power,  that  he  might  recover  his 
credit  with  the  people,  and  engage  the  favour  of 
Pompey,  he  proposed  a  second  law,  that  Pompey, 
who  was  then  in  Cilicia  extinguishing  the  remains 
of  the  piratic  war,  should  have  the  government  of 
Asia  added  to  his  commission,  with  the  command 
of  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  of  all  the  Roman 
armies  in  those  parts 4.  It  was  about  fight  years 
since  Lucullus  was  first  sent  to  that  war,  in  which, 
by  a  series  of  many  great  and  glorious  acts,  he  had 
acquired  a  reputation  both  of  courage  and  conduct 
equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  generals :  he  had 
driven  Mithridates  out  of  his  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
and  gained  several  memorable  victories  against 
him,  though  supported  by  the  whole  force  of 
Tigranes,  the  most  potent  prince  of  Asia ;  till  his 
army,  harassed  by  perpetual  fatigues,  and  debauched 
by  his  factious  officers,  particularly  by  his  brother- 
in-law  young  Clodius',  began  to  grow  impatient 
of  his  discipline,  and  to  demand  their  discharge. 
Their  disaffection  was  still  increased  by  the  un- 
lucky defeat  of  one  of  his  lieutenants,  Triarius ; 
who,  in  a  rash  engagement  with  Mithridates,  was 
destroyed  with  the  loss  of  his  camp,  and  the  best 
of  his  troops  :  so  that  as  soon  as  they  heard  tliat 
Glabrio,  the  consul  of  the  last  year,  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him,  and  actually  arrived  in  Asia,  they 
broke  out  into  an  open  mutiny,  and  refused  to 
follow  him  any  further,  declaring  themselves  to 
be  no  longer  his  soldiers :  but  Glabrio,  upon  the 
news  of  these  disorders,  having  no  inclination  to 
enter  upon  so  troublesome  a  command,  chose  to  stop 
short  in  Bithynia,  without  ever  going  to  the  army*. 
This  mutinous  spirit  in  Lucullus*s  troops,  and 
the  loss  of  his  autliority  with  them,  which  Glabrio 
was  still  less  qualified  to  sustain,  gave  a  reasonable 
pretext  to  Manilius^s  law ;  and  Pompey's  success 
against  the  pirates,  and  his  being  upon  the  spot 
with  a  great  army,  made  it  likewise  the  more  plau- 
sible :  so  that  after  a  sharp  contest  and  opposition 
from  some  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  senate, 
the  tribune  carried  his  point,  and  got  the  law  con- 
firmed  by  the  people.  Cicero  supported  it  with  all 
his  eloquence,  in  a  speech  from  the  rostra,  which 
he  had  never  mounted  till  this  occasion  :  where,  in 
displaying  the  character  of  Pompey,  he  draws  the 
picture  of  a  consummate  general,  with  all  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  colours  which  words  can 
give.  He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  fortunes, 
and  in  sight  as  it  were  of  the  consulship,  the  grand 
object  of  his  ambition ;  so  that  his  conduce  was 
suspected  to  flow  from  an  interested  view  of  facili- 
tating  his  own  advancement,  by  paying  this  court 
to  Pompey's  power :  but  the  reasons  already  inti- 
mated, and  Pompey^s  singular  character  of  modesty 
and  abstinence,  joined  to  the  superiority  of  his 

P  Ascon.  in  Orat.  pro  Cornel. ;  Dio,  1.  xxxvi.  SO. 

q  Semper  venalis,  et  allenc  minister  potentiee.  legem 
tulit,  nt  bellum  Mithridaticum  per  Cn.  Pompeiom  ad- 
miniatraretur.— Veil.  Pnt.  ii.  33. 

'  Post,  exercitn  L.  Luculll  soUicltato  per  nefandum 
scelus,  fuKit  illlnc.— De  Uaruspicum  Uespona.  2(i;  Plu- 
tarch, in  Lucull. 

■  Pro  Lege  ManiL  2,  9 ;  Plutarch,  ib. ;  Dio,  1.  xxxvl. 
p.  7. 


military  fame,  might  probably  convince  him,  that 
it  was  not  only  safe,  but  necessary  at  this  time,  to 
commit  a  war,  which  nobody  else  could  finish,  to 
such  a  general ;  and  a  power,  which  nobody  else 
ought  to  be  entrusted  with,  to  such  a  man.  This 
he  himself  solemnly  affirms  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech :  *'  I  call  the  gods  to  witness,"  says  he, 
**  and  especially  those  who  preside  over  this  temple, 
and  inspect  the  minds  of  all  who  administer  the 
public  affairs,  that  I  neither  do  this  at  the  desire 
of  any  one,  nor  to  conciliate  Pompey's  favour,  nor 
to  procure  from  any  man's  greatness,  either  a  sup- 
port in  dangers,  or  assistance  in  honours  :  for  as  to 
dangers,  I  shall  repel  them,  as  a  man  ought  to  do, 
by  tiie  protection  of  my  innocence ;  and  for  honours, 
I  shall  obtain  them,  not  from  any  single  man,  nor 
from  this  place,  but  from  my  usual  laborious  course 
of  life,  and  the  continuance  of  your  favour.  What- 
ever pains  therefore  1  have  taken  in  this  cause,  I 
have  taken  it  all,  I  assure  you,  for  the  sake  of  the 
republic ;  and  so  far  from  serving  any  interest  of 
my  own  by  it,  have  gained  the  ill  will  and  enmity 
of  many,  partly  secret,  partly  declared ;  unneces- 
sary to  myself,  yet  not  useless  perhaps  to  you  :  but 
after  so  many  favours  received  from  you,  and  this 
very  honour  which  1  now  enjoy,  I  have  made  it  my 
resolution,  citizens,  to  prefer  your  will,  the  dignity 
of  the  republic,  and  the  safety  of  the  provinces,  to 
all  my  own  interests  and  advantages  whatsoever^" 

J.  Caesar  also  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  this  law; 
but  from  a  different  motive  than  the  love  either 
of  Pompey  or  the  republic :  his  design  was,  to 
recommend  himself  by  it  to  the  people,  whose 
favour,  he  foresaw,  would  be  of  more  use  to  him 
than  tlie  senate's,  and  to  cast  a  fresh  load  of  envy 
on  Pompey,  which,  by  some  accident,  might  be 
improved  afterwards  to  his  hurt ;  but  his  chief  view 
was  to  make  the  precedent  familiar,  that,  whatever 
use  Pompey  might  make  of  it,  he  himself  might 
one  day  make  a  bad  one".  For  this  is  the  common 
effect  of  breaking  through  the  barrier  of  the  laws, 
by  which  many  states  have  been  ruined  ;  when, 
from  a  confidence  in  the  abilities  and  integrity  of 
some  eminent  citizen,  they  invest  him,  on  pressing 
occasions,  with  extraordinary  powers,  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  and  defence  of  the  society  :  for  though 
power  so  entrusted  may  in  particular  cases  be  of 
singular  service,  and  sometimes  even  necessary  ;  yet 
the  example  is  always  dangerous,  furnishing  a  per- 
petual pretence  to  the  ambitious  and  ill-designing, 
to  grasp  at  every  prerogative  which  had  been 
granted  at  any  time  to  the  virtuous,  till  the  same 
power,  which  would  save  a  country  in  good  hands, 
oppresses  it  at  last  in  bad. 

Though  Cicero  had  now  full  employment  as  pne- 
tor,  both  in  the  aflfairs  of  state  and  public  trials : 
yet  he  found  time  still  to  act  the  advocate,  as  well 
as  the  judge,  and  not  only  to  hear  causes  in  his  own 
tribunal,  but  to  plead  them  also  at  the  tribunals 
of  the  other  pnetors.  He  now  defended  A.  Cluen- 
tius,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  family  and  for- 
tunes, accused  before  the  praetor  Q.  Naso  of  poison 
ing  his  father  in  law  Oppianicus,  who  a  few  years 
before  had  been  tried  and  banished  for  an  attempt 
to  poison  Cluentius.  The  oration,  which  is  extant, 
lays  open  a  scene  of  such  complicated  villany, 
by  poisons,  murder,  incest,  suborning  witnesses, 
corrupting  judges,  as  the;  poets  themselves  have 
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i    nerer  feigned  in  any  one  family ;  all  contrived  by 

{  the  mother  of  Claentiiu  against  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  her  son  :  "  Bnt  what  a  mother  i "  says  Cicero  ; 
*'  one,  who  is  hurried  blindfold  by  the  most  cruel 
and  brutal  passions ;  whose  lust,  no  sense  of  shame 
restrains ;  who  by  the  yiciousness  of  her  mind  per- 
verts all  the  laws  of  men  to  the  worst  ends ;  who 
acts  with  such  folly,  that  none  can  take  her  for  a 
human  creature ;  with  such  violence,  that  none  can 
imagine  her  to  be  a  woman ;  with  such  cruelty, 
that  none  can  conceive  her  to  be  a  mother ;  one, 
who  has  confounded  not  only  the  name  and  the 
rigfats  of  nature,  but  all  the  relations  of  it  too  : 
the  wife  of  her  son-in-law!  the  stepmother  of 
her  son !  the  inrader  of  her  daughter's  bed !  in 
short,  who  has  nothing  left  in  her  of  the  human 
species  bnt  the  mere  form'." 

He  is  supposed  to  have  defended  several  other 
criminals  this  year,  though  the  pleadings  are  now 
lost,  and  particularly  M.  Fondanius  ;  bat  what 
gives  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  his  industry,  is 
diat  during  his  praetorship,  as  some  of  the  ancient 
writers  tell  us,  though  he  was  in  full  practice  and 
exercise  of  speaking,  yet  he  frequented  the  school 
of  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  Gnipho^.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  his  design  was  to  learn  anything  new, 
bat  to  preserve  and  confirm  that  perfection  which 
he  had  already  acquired,  and  prevent  any  ill  habit 
from  growing  insensibly  upon  him,  by  exercising 
huQself  under  the  observation  of  so  judicious  a  mas- 
ter. But  his  chief  view  certainly  was,  to  give  some 
coontenanoe  and  encouragement  to  Gnipho  himself, 
as  well  as  to  the  art  which  he  professed  ;  and  by 
the  presence  and  authority  of  one  of  the  first  magis- 
trates of  Rome,  to  inspire  the  young  nobles  with  an 

'    ambition  to  excel  in  it. 

When  his  magistracy  was  just  at  an  end,  Mani- 
fias,  whose  tribonate  expired  a  few  days  before,  was 

i  accused  before  him  of  rapine  and  extortion :  and 
though  ten  days  were  always  allowed  to  the  criminal 

I  to  prepare  for  his  defence,  he  appointed  the  very 
next  day  for  the  trial.      This  startled  and  offended 

'  the  citizens,  who  generally  favoured  Manilios,  and 
kx>ked  upon  the  prosecution  as  the  effect  of  malice 

,    and  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  for  his 

I    law  in  fiiTOor  of  Pompey.    The  tribunes  therefore 

I  called  Cicero  to  an  account  before  the  people,  for 
treating  ManiUus  so  roughly;  who  in  defence  of 
hiasdf  said,  that  as  it  had  been  his  practice  to  treat 
in  criminals  with  humanity,  so  he  had  no  design  of 
acdng  otherwise  with  Manilius,but  on  the  contrary, 
had  appointed  that  short  day  for  the  trial,  because 
it  was  the  only  one  of  which  be  was  master ;  and 
that  it  vras  not  the  part  of  those  who  wished  well 
to  Manilins,  to  throw  off  the  cause  to  another  judge. 
This  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the  minds  of  the 
aadienoev  who  applauding  his  conduct,  desired  then 

,  that  he  would  undertake  the  defence  of  Manilius, 
to  which  he  consented ;  and  stepping  up  again  into 
the  rostra,  laid  open  the  source  of  the  whole  affair, 
vith  many  severe  reflections  upon  the  enemies  of 
Pompey  ■-  The  trial,  however,  was  dropped,  on  ac- 
coimt  ot  the  tumults  which  arose  immediately  after 
in  the  city,  from  some  new  incidents  of  much 
greater  importance. 

'  Ph>  Ctueot.  7^ 

y  ffrhniam  ^ns  claroa  vhtw  freqoentaiise  aiimt ;  in  his 
X.  Ckemmn,  etiam  com  piwtnra  fongeretur^-Sueton. 
I    4e  Hsr.  Grunmat.  7 ;  Macrob.  Batom.  iii.  12. 
*  Piatudi.  in  Cic. 


At  the  consular  election,  which  was  held  this 
summer,  P.  Autronias  Petus  and  P.  Cornelius 
Sylla  were  decUred  consuls ;  but  tiieir  election  was 
no  sooner  published,  than  they  were  acrused  of 
bribery  and  corruption  by  the  Calpumian  law,  and 
being  brought  to  trial,  and  found  guilty  before  their 
entrance  into  office,  forfeited  the  consulship  to 
their  accusers  and  competitors,  L.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta.  Catiline  also, 
who  from  his  prtetorship  had  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Afric,  caroe  to  Rome  this  year  to  appear 
a  candidate  at  the  election,  but  being  accused 
of  extortion  and  rapine  in  that  government,  was 
not  permitted  by  the  consuls  to  pursue  his  pre* 
tensions*. 

Ttiis  disgrace  of  men  so  powerful  and  desperate 
engaged  them  presently  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
state,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  the  new  con- 
suls, with  several  others  of  the  senate,  and  share 
the  government  among  themselves  :  but  the  effect 
of  it  was  prevented  by  some  information  given  of 
the  design,  which  was  too  precipitately  laid  to  be 
ripe  for  execution.  Cn.  Piso,  an  audacious,  needy, 
factions  young  nobleman,  was  privy  to  it^  ;  and, 
as  Suetonius  says,  two  more  of  much  greater 
weight,  M.  Crassus  and  J.  Csesar;  the  first  of 
whom  was  to  be  created  dictator,  the  second  his 
master  of  the  horse :  but  Crassus's  heart  failing 
him,  either  through  fear  or  repentance,  he  did  not 
appear  at  the  appointed  time,  so  that  Ciesar  would 
not  give  the  signal  agreed  upon,  of  letting  his  robe 
drop  from  his  shoulder  '.  The  senate  was  parti- 
cularly jealous  of  Piso,  and  hoping  to  cure  his  dis- 
affection by  making  him  easy  in  his  fortunes,  or  to 
remove  him  at  least  from  the  cabals  of  his  asso- 
ciates, gave  him  the  government  of  Spain,  at  the 
instance  of  Crassus,  who  strenuously  supported 
him  as  a  determined  enemy  to  Pompey.  But  be- 
fore his  setting  out,  Csesar  and  he  are  said  to  have 
entered  into  a  new  and  separate  engagement,  that 
the  one  should  begin  some  disturbance  abroad, 
while  the  other  was  to  prepare  and  inflame  matters 
at  home :  but  this  plot  also  was  defeated  by  the 
unexpected  death  of  Piso  *,  who  was  assassinated  by 
the  Spaniards,  as  some  say,  for  his  cruelty,  or,  as 
others,  by  Pompey's  clients,  and  at  the  instigation 
of  Pompey  himself'. 

Cicero,  at  the  expiration  of  his  prntorship, 
would  not  accept  any  foreign  province  *,  the  usual 

*  Qui  tibi,  cum  L.  Volcatius  consul  in  consilio  fuitiset, 
ne  petendi  quidem  potestatem  eoao  voluerunt.-— Orat.  in 
Tog.  cand. 

Catilina,  pecimlanmi  repetundarum  reus,  prohlbitus 
erat  petere  consulatum.— Sail.  Bell.  Cat.  18. 

b  Cn.  Piso,  adolescena  nobilis,  Bummae  audaci«,  egena, 
factioBus— cum  hoc  Catilina  et  Autronius,  consilio  com- 
municato,  parabant  in  Capltoliu  L.  Ckittam  ct  L.  Torqua- 
tum  consulcB  interfioero.  Ea  re  cognita,  runus  in  Nonas 
Feb.  consilium  caklis  transtulerant — Ibid. 

c  Ut  principio  anni  aenatum  adorirezitur,  et  trucidatis, 
quoa  placltum  estict.  dictaturam  Cnusus  invaderct,  ipse 
ab  eo  Magister  Equitum  diccretur. — Cramum  pomitentia 
vel  metu  diem  ccdi  destinatum  non  obiime,  idcirco,  ne 
CiEsarem  quidem  aignum,  quod  ab  eo  dari  oonvenerat, 
dedifise.— Sucton.  in  J.  Ctn.  9. 

*  Factumque,  ut  ftimul  foris  ille,  ipse  Rome,  ad  res 
novas  consurgerent— Ibid. 

Sunt,  qui  dicanty  Imperia  ejus  injusta  barborns  nequi- 
vine  pati :  alii  autem,  equites  illos,  Cn.  Pompeii  veteres 
dientes,  voluntate  ejus  Plaonem  aggressos.— fiall.  Boll. 
Cat  19. 

*  Tu  in  provinciam  ire  noluiati :  non  poesum  id  in  te 
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reward  of  that  magistracy,  and  the  chief  fruit 
which  the  generality  proposed  from  it.  He  had 
no  particular  love  for  money,  nor  genius  for  arms, 
so  that  those  goyernments  had  no  charms  for  him  : 
the  glory  which  he  pursued  was  to  shine  in  the 
eyes  of  the  city,  as  the  guardian  of  its  laws,  and  to 
teach  the  magistrates  how  to  execute,  the  citizens 
how  to  obey  them.  ^  But  he  was  now  preparing  to 
sue  for  the  consulship,  the  great  object  of  all  his 
hopes ;  and  his  whole  attention  was  employed  how 
to  obtain  it  in  his  proper  year,  and  without  a  re- 
pulse. There  were  two  years  necessarily  to  inter- 
▼ene  between  the  prsetorship  and  consulship  ;  the 
first  of  which  was  usually  spent  in  forming  a  gene- 
ral interest,  and  soliciting  for  it  as  it  were  in  a 
private  manner  ;  the  second  in  suing  for  it  openly 
in  the  proper  form  and  habit  of  a  candidate.  The 
affection  of  the  city,  so  signally  declared  for  him 
in  all  the  inferior  steps  of  honour,  gave  him  a 
strong  presumption  of  success  in  his  present  pre- 
tensions to  the  highest :  but  as  he  had  reason  to 
apprehend  a  great  opposition  from  the  nobility, 
who  looked  upon  the  public  dignities  as  a  kind  of 
birth -right,  and  could  not  brook  their  being  inter- 
cepted and  snatched  from  them  by  new  men ' ;  so 
he  resolved  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  hurt  him, 
by  omitting  no  pains  which  could  be  required  of  a 
candidate,  of  visiting  and  soliciting  all  the  citizens 
in  person.  At  the  election  therefore  of  the  tribunes 
on  the  sixteenth  of  July,  where  the  whole  city  was 
assembled  in  the  field  of  Mars,  he  chose  to  make 
his  first  effort,  and  to  mix  himself  with  the  crowd, 
on  purpose  to  caress  and  salute  them  familiarly  by 
name :  and  as  soon  as  there  was  any  vacation  in  the 
forum,  which  happened  usually  in  August,  he  in- 
tended to  make  an  excursion  into  the  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  in  the  character  of  a  lieutenant  to  Piso, 
the  governor  of  it,  to  visit  the  towns  and  colonies 
of  that  province,  which  was  reckoned  very  strong 
in  the  number  of  its  votes,  and  so  return  to  Rome 
in  January  following ».  While  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed in  suing  for  the  consulship,  L.  Cotta,  a 
remarkable  lover  of  wine,  was  one  of  the  censors, 
which  gave  occasion  to  one  of  Cicero's  jokes,  that 
Plutarch  has  transmitted  to  us,  that  happening  one 
day  to  be  dry  with  the  fatigue  of  his  task,  he  called 
for  a  glass  of  water  to  quench  liis  thirst*,  and  when 
his  friends  stood  close  around  him  as  he  was  drink- 
ing, You  do  well,  says  he,  to  cover  me,  lest  Cotta 
should  censure  me  for  drinking  water. 

He  wrote  about  the  same  time  to  Atticus,  then 
at  Athens,  to  desire  him  to  engage  all  that  band  of 
Pompey's  dependants  who  were  serving  under  him 
in  the  Mithridatic  war ;  and  by  way  of  jest,  bids 
him  tell  Pompey  himself,  that  he  would  not  take  it 
ill  of  him,  if  he  did  not  come  in  person  to  his 
election  •».  Atticus  spent  many  years  in  this  re- 
sidence at  Athens,  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportu- 
nity of  employing  him  to  buy  a  great  number  of 

reprehcndcre,  quod  in  mclpso  pretor— probavi. — Pro 
Muren.  20. 

'  Non  idem  mihl  licet  quod  ils,  qiil  nobili  geaere  nati 
sunt,  quibuB  omnia  populi  Romani  beneficia  dormicntibus 
deferuntur. — In  Verr.  v.  70. 

8  Quoniam  videtur  in  suffragiis  multum  posso  Gallia, 
cum  Romie  a  Judiciis  forum  rcfrixerit,  excurremus  mense 
Beptembri  legati  ad  Pisonem.— Ad  Att  L  I. 

h  Illam  manum  tu  mibi  cura  ut  pnnites,  Pompeii  nostri 
amid.  Nega  mo  oi  ii-atum  fore,  si  ad  mea  comitia  non 
vencrit.— Ibid. 


Statues  for  the  ornament  of  his  several  villas^  espe- 
cially  that  at  TuscuKim,  in  which  he  took  the 
greatest  ^pleasure  * ;  for  its  delightful  situation  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  the  convenience 
of  an  easy  retreat  from  the  hurry  and  fatigues  of 
the  city :  here  he  had  built  several  rooms  and  gal- 
leries, in  imitation  of  the  schools  and  porticoes  of 
Athens,  which  he  called  likewise  by  their  Attic 
names  of  the  Academy  and  Gymnasium,  and  de- 
signed for  the  same  use  of  philosophical  conferences 
with  bis  learned  friends.  He  had  given  Atticus  a 
general  commission  to  purchase  for  him  any  piece 
of  Grecian  art  or  sculpture,  which  was  elegant  and 
curious,  especially  of  the  literary  kind,  or  proper 
for  the  furniture  of  his  academy  ^  ;  which  Atticus 
executed  to  his  great  satisfaction,  and  sent  him  at 
different  times  several  cargoes  of  statues,  which 
arrived  safe  at  the  port  of  Cajeta,  near  to  his 
Formian  villa ^ ;  and  pleased  him  always  so  well, 
both  in  the  choice  and  the  price  of  them,  that  upon 
the  receipt  of  each  parcel  he  still  renewed  his 
orders  for  more. 

"  I  have  paid  (says  he)  a  hundred  and  sixty-four 
pounds,  as  you  ordered,  to  your  agent  Cindus,  for 
the  Megaric  statues.  The  Mercuries,  which  you 
mentioned,  of  Pentelician  marble,  with  brazen 
heads,  give  me  already  great  pleasure  ;  wherefore  I 
would  have  you  send  me  as  many  of  them  as  you 
can,  and  as  soon  as  possible,  with  any  other  statues 
and  ornaments  which  you  think  proper  for  the 
place,  and  in  my  taste,  and  good  enough  to  please 
yours ;  but  above  all,  such  as  will  suit  my  gym- 
nasium 'and  portico :  for  I  am  grown  so  fond  of 
all  things  of  that  kind,  that  though  others  pro- 
bably may  blame  me,  yet  I  depend  on  you  to  assist 
me™.*' 

Of  all  the  pieces  which  Atticus  sent,  he  seems 
to  have  been  the  most  pleased  with  a  sort  of  com- 
pound emblematical  figures,  representing  Mercury 
and  Minerva,  or  Mercury  and  Hercules  jointly 
upon  one  base,  called  Hermathense  and  Herme- 
raclse  :  for  Hercules  being  the  proper  deity  of  the 
Gymnasium,  Minerva  of  the  Academy,  and  Mercury 
common  to  both,  they  exactly  suited  the  purpose 
for  which  he  desired  them".  But  he  was  so  intent 
on  embellishing  this  Tusculan  villa  with  all  sorts 
of  Grecian  work,  that  he  sent  over  to  Atticus  the 

1  Q,ufl2  tibi  mandavi,  et  que  tn  convonire  int^lliges 
noetro  Tusculano,  velim,  ut  scribis,  cures:  nos  ex  oinnibus 
moleetiis  et  laboribus  uno  illo  in  loco  conquicscimus— 
Ad  Att.  i.  5. 

k  Quicquid  cjusdem  generis  habcbis,  dignum  Academia 
quod  tibi  videbitur,  ne  dubitaveris  mittcre,  ct  arce  noe- 
trc  confldito.— Ad  Att  i.  9  ;  vid.  it.  5,  6, 10. 

1  Signs,  que  curasti,  ea  sunt  ad  Cajctam  exposita.— 
Ibid.  3.  <B  Ibid.  8. 

n  Hermathenatuamevalde  deleetat.— Ibid.  1.  Qnodad 
me  de  Uermathena  scribis,  per  mihi  gratum  est— quod  et 
Hermes  commune  omnium,  et  Minerva  singula  re  c&t 
insignc  ejus  gymnasii.— Ibid.  4.  Signa  nostra  et  Hemic- 
nclas,  cum  oommodiasime  poteris,  velim  imponas.— Ibid. 
10. 

The  learned  generally  take  these  Hermeraelct  and  Her- 
tnathcna  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  tall  square  pedestal  of 
stone,  which  was  the  emblem  of  Mefcury  with  the  head 
of  the  other  deity,  Minerva  or  Hercules,  upon  it,  of  which 
sort  thero  are  several  still  extant,  as  we  see  them  de- 
scribed in  the  books  of  antiquities.  But  I  am  opt  to 
think,  that  the  heads  of  both  the  deities  were  sometimes 
also  Joined  together  upon  the  same  pedestal,  looking  dif- 
ferent ways,  as  we  see  in  those  antique  figures  which  are 
now  indiscriminately  called  Janus't, 
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pkns  of  hia  ceilings,  which  were  of  stucco-work,  in 
order  to  bespeak  pieces  of  sculpture  or  painting  to 
be  inserted  in  the  compartments ;  with  the  covers 
of  two  of  his  wells  or  fountains,  which  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  times  they  used  to  form  after 
some  elegant  pattern,  and  adorn  with  figures  in 
relief*. 

Nor  was  he  less  eager  in  making  a  collection  of 
Greek  books,  and  forming  a  library,  by  the  same 
cpportunity  of  Atdcus's  help.  This  was  Atticus's 
own  passion,  who  having  free  access  to  all  the 
libraries  of  Athens,  was  employing  his  slaves  in 
c^opying  the  works  of  their  best  writers,  not  only 
for  his  own  use,  but  for  sale  also,  and  the  common 
profit  both  of  the  slave  and  the  master :  for  Atticus 
was  remarkable  above  all  men  of  his  rank  for  a 
£unily  of  learned  slaves,  having  scarce  a  footboy 
in  his  house  who  was  not  trained  both  to  read  and 
write  for  him  p.  By  this  advantage  he  had  made 
a  very  large  collection  of  choice  and  curious  books, 
and  signified  to  Cicero  his  design  of  selling  them  ; 
yet  seems  to  have  intimated  withal,  that  he  ex- 
pected a  larger  sum  for  them  than  Cicero  would 
easily  spare :  which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to  beg 
of  him  in  several  letters  to  reserve  the  whole 
number  for  him,  tiU  he  could  raise  money  enough 
for  the  purchase. 

'*  Pray  keep  your  books,"  says  he,  "  forme,  and 
do  not  despair  of  my  being  able  to  make  them 
Diine ;  which  if  I  can  compass,  I  shall  think 
mpelf  richer  than  Crassus,  and  despise  the  fine 
riljas  and  gardens  of  them  alii."  Again:  *'  Take 
care  that  you  do  not  part  with  your  library  to  any 
man,  how  eager  soever  he  may  be  to  buy  it ;  for  I 
am  setting  apart  all  my  little  rents  to  purchase  that 
relief  for  my  old  age^"  la  a  third  letter,  he  says, 
'*  That  he  had  placed  all  his  hopes  of  comfort  and 
pleasure,  whenever  he  should  retire  from  business, 
00  Atticus's  reserving  these  books  for  him'.*' 

Bat  to  return  to  the  affairs  of  the  city.  Cicero 
was  now  engaged  in  the  defence  of  C.  Cornelius, 
who  was  accused  and  tried  for  practices  against  the 
state  in  his  late  tribunate,  before  the  prtetor  Q. 
Gallins.  This  trial,  which  lasted  four  days,  was 
OQe  of  the  most  important  in  which  he  had  ever 
been  concerned :  the  two  consuls  presided  in  it ; 
and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  senate,  Q.  Catulus,  L. 
Lucullus,  Hortensiiis,  &c.  appeared  as  witnesses 
artittst  die  criminal* ;  whom  Cicero  defended,  as 
Qmntilian  says,  not  only  with  strong,  but  shining 
arms,  and  with  a  force  of  eloquence  that  drew 
acclamations  from  the  people".    He  published  two 

*  PiwtEJes  typofl  tibi  mando,  quos  in  tectorio  atrioli 
poKsIm  indodere.  et  putcalia  sigillata  duo.— Ad  Att.  i.  10. 

9  Inea  erant  pueri  literatlsidmi,  anagnostae  opUmi,  et 
ptorimi  IHyrani;  nt  ne  pedissequuH  quidem  quisquam 
?*i0«,  qui  xum  utrumqac  horum  pulchre  faoere  pottaet. — 
Cam.  Sep.  in  viU  Attici,  la 

4  LihTos  too6  oonierva,  et  noli  deapcrare,  cmm  me  mcos 
fiMcre  ^ome :  quod  si  aaBcqoor,  mipero  CrasBum  divitiis, 
c:*j,ur  oouxitnn  vicos  et  piwta  oontemno.— Ad  Attic,  i.  4. 

r  BiMJocbecain  tuam  cave  calquain  despondeas,  quamvis 
aerritn  amatorem  invencris. — Ibid.  10. 

*■  Vdim  cogites,  id  quod  mihi  pollicitus  es,  qucmadmo- 
(Som  btbUritbecaxn  nobis  confioero  possis.  Omnem  spcm 
d^ieetatknis  nostrc,  qoam  cum  in  otium  venerimus, 
lix'^KTe  vdamas,  in  toa  hunumitatc  positam  habemus. — 
Ibid.  7. 

<  Aftooo.  Argnm. 

0  Nee  frirtlbas  mode,  sed  etiam  fulgentibus  prsliatus 
e^  Cleero  in  canaa  Gomelii.— lib.  viii.  3. 


orations  spoken  in  this  cause,  whose  loss  is  a  public 
detriment  to  the  literary  world,  since  they  were 
reckoned  among  the  most  finished  of  his  compo- 
sitions :  he  himself  refers  to  them  as  such' ;  and 
the  old  critics  have  drawn  many  examples  from  them 
of  that  genuine  eloquence  which  extorts  applause 
and  excites  admiration. 

C.  Papius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  published  a  law 
this  year  to  oblige  all  strangers  to  quit  the  city,  as 
one  of  his  predecessors,  Pennus,  had  done  likewise 
many  years  before  him.  The  reason  which  they 
alleged  for  it,  was  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
multitude  and  insolence  of  foreigners,  who  assumed 
the  habit  and  usurped  the  rights  of  citizens :  but 
Cicero  condemns  all  these  laws  as  cruel  and  inhos- 
pitable, and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and 
humanity  7. 

Catiline  was  now  brought  to  a  trial  for  his 
oppressions  in  Africa :  he  had  been  soliciting  Cicero 
to  undertake  his  defence ;  who  at  one  time  was 
much  inclined,  or  determined  rather  to  do  it,  for 
the  sake  of  obliging  the  nobles,  especially  Csesar 
and  Crassus,  or  of  making  Catiline  at  least  his 
friend,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  Atticus :  "  I 
design,"  says  he,  **  at  present  to  defend  my  com- 
petitor Catiline :  we  have  judges  to  our  mind,  yet 
such  as  the  accuser  himself  is  pleased  with  :  I 
hope,  if  he  be  acquitted,  that  he  will  be  the  more 
ready  to  serve  me  in  our  common  petition ;  but 
if  it  fall  out  otherwise,  I  shall  bear  it  with  patience. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  mc  to  have  you  here 
as  soon  as  possible  :  for  there  is  a  general  persua- 
sion, that  certain  nobles  of  your  acquaintance  will 
be  against  me ;  and  you,  1  know,  could  be  of  the 
greatest  service  in  gaining  them  over'.''  But 
Cicero  changed  his  mind,  and  did  not  defend 
him*;  upon  a  nearer  view  perhaps  of  his  designs 
and  traitorous  practices;  to  which  he  seems  to 
allude  when,  describing  the  art  and  dissimulation 
of  Catiline,  he  declares,  that  he  himself  was  once 
almost  deceived  by  him,  so  as  to  take  him  for  a 
good  citizen,  a  lover  of  honest  men,  a  firm  and 
faithful  friend,  &c.*>  But  it  is  not  strange,  that  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  the  career  of  his 
ambition,  should  think  of  defending  a  man  of  the 
first  rank  and  interest  in  the  city,  when  all  the 
consular  senators,  and  even  the  consul  himself, 
Torquatus,  appeared  with  him  at  the  trial,  and 
gave  testimony  in  his  favour.  Whom  Cicero 
excused,  when  they  were  afterwards  reproached 
with  it,  by  observing,  that  they  had  no  notion  of 
bis  treasons,  nor  suspicion  at  that  time  of  his 
conspiracy ;  but  out  of  mere  humanity  and  com- 
passion defended  a  friend  in  distress,  and  in  that 
crisis  of  his  danger  overlooked  the  infamy  of  hii 
life^ 

His  prosecutor  was  P.  Clodius,  a  young  noble- 
man as  profligate  as  himself ;  so  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  make  up  matters  with  such  an  accuser, 
who  for  a  sum  of  money  agreed  to  betray  the 

«  Orator.  67,  70. 

7  Usu  vcro  urbiB  prohibere  peregrinos  sane  inhumanum 
est.— I>c  Offic.  ill.  II. 

»  Ad  Attic,  i.  2.  •  Asoon.  in  Tog.  cand. 

b  Meipimm,  mo,  inquam,  quondam  illo  pxiie  deccpit, 
cum  et  civi8  raihl  bonus,  et  optirai  cujimque  cupiUus,  et 
finnus  amicus  ct  fidclis  videretur.— Pro  Cselio,  0. 

c  Accusati  sunt  imo  nomine  consulare*— affuerunt  Cati- 
llnaj,  eumquo  laudarunt.  Nulla  turn  patebat,  nulla  erat 
cognita  conjuratio,  &c.— Pro  Syll.  89. 
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cause,  and  snifer  him  to  escape** :  which  gave 
occasion  to  what  Cicero  said  afterwards  ia  a  speech 
against  him  in  the  senate,  while  they  were  suing 
together  for  the  consulship  :  **  Wretch  !  not  to  see 
that  thou  art  not  acquitted,  but  reserved  only  to 
a  severer  trial  and  heavier  punishment'."  It  was 
in  this  year,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  under  the  consuls 
Cotta  and  Torquatus,  that  those  prodigies  hap- 
pened, which  were  interpreted  to  portend  the  great 
dangers  and  plots  that  were  now  hatching  against 
the  state,  and  broke  out  two  years  after  in  Cicero's 
consulship  ;  when  the  turrets  of  the  Capitol,  the 
statues  of  the  gods,  and  the  brazen  image  of  the 
infant  Romulus  sucking  the  wolf,  were  struck  down 
by  lightning'. 

Cicero  being  now  in  his  forty-third  year,  the 
proper  age  required  by  law',  declared  himself 
a  candidate  for  the  consulship  aloug  with  six  com- 
petitors, P.  Sulpicius  Galba,  L.  Sergius  Catilina, 
C.  Antonius,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  Q.  Comificius, 
C.  Licinius  Sacerdos.  The  two  first  were  patri- 
cians, the  two  next  plebeians,  yet  noble ;  the  two 
last  the  sons  of  fathers  who  had  first  imported  the 
public  honours  into  their  families  :  Cicero  was  the 
only  new  man  among  them,  or  one  bom  of  eques- 
trian rank**.  Galba  and  Comificius  were  persons  of 

d  A  Catilina  pecuniam  accepit,  ut  turpii«ime  prevarl- 
caretur.— De  Harusp.  Rcsp.  80. 

•  O  miser,  qui  non  sentiae  illo  Judicio  te  non  absolutum, 
verum  ad  aliquod  severius  judicium,  ac  majua  cnipplicium 
reservatum.— Oral,  in  Tog.  cand. 

'  Tactus  e6t  illo  ctlam,  qui  hanc  urbem  condldit,  Romn- 
Ins :  quern  inauratum  in  Capitolio  parvum  atque  loctan- 
tem,  uberibus  lupinis  tnhiautcm  fuisso  memlnistiii.— In 
Catll.  iil.  8. 

This  fiame  figure,  as  it  is  generally  thought,  formed  in 
brass,  of  the  infants  Romulus  and  Remus  sucking  the 
wolf,  is  still  preserved  and  shown  in  the  Capitol,  with  the 
marks  of  a  liquefaction  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  on  one 
of  the  legs  of  the  wolf.  Cicero  himself  has  described  the 
prodigy  in  the  following  lines : 

Hie  silvestris  erat  RomanI  nominis  altriz 
Martia ;  que  parvos  Mavortis  semine  nates 
ITboribus  gravidis  vitali  rore  rigabat. 
Quae  turn  cum  pueris  flammato  fulmlnis  ictu 
Concldit,  atque  avulsa  pedum  vestigia  liquit 

De  Divinat.  1.  19. 
It  was  the  same  statue,  most  probably,  whence  Virgil 
drew  his  elegant  description : 

Oeminos  huic  ubera  circum 

Ludcre  pendentos  pueros,  et  lambere  matrem 
Impavidos.    Illam  tereti  cervice  rcflexam 
Muloere  altemos,  et  corpora  flngere  lingua. 

^neid.  viii.  G31. 
The  martial  twins  beneath  their  mother  lay. 
And  hanging  on  her  dugs  with  wanton  play 
Securely  suck'd :  whilst  she  reclined  her  head 
To  lick  their  tender  limbs,  and  form  them  as  they  fed. 
t  Nonno  tertio  et  tricesimo  anno  mortem  obiit?  que 
est  etas,  nostris  legibus,  decern  annls  minor,  qiiam  oon- 
sularis.— Pliilip.  ▼.  17. 

^  The  distinction  of  patrician^  plehrian,  and  nobU, 
may  want  a  little  explication.  The  title  of  patrician 
belonged  only,  in  a  proper  sense,  to  those  families  of  which 
the  senate  was  composied  in  the  earliest  times,  eltlier  of 
the  kings,  or  the  first  consuls,  before  the  commons  had 
obtained  a  promiscuous  admission  to  the  public  honours, 
and  by  that  means  Into  the  senate.  All  other  families, 
how  considerable  soever,  were  constantly  styled  plebeian. 
Patrician  then  and  plebeian  are  properly  opposed  to  each 
other ;  but  nohU  common  to  them  boUi :  for  the  character 
of  nobility  was  wholly  derived  from  the  curule  magistra- 
cies which  any  family  had  borne ;  and  thoee  which  could 


great  virtue  and  merit ;  Sacerdos  without  any 
particular  blemish  upon  him ;  Cassius  lazy  and 
weak,  but  not  thought  so  wicked  as  he  soon  after 
appeared  to  be;  Antonius  and  Catiline,  though 
infamous  in  their  lives  and  characters,  yet  by 
intrigue  and  faction  had  acquired  a  powerful  in- 
terest in  the  city,  and  joined  all  their  forces  against 
Cicero,  as  their  most  formidable  antagonist,  in 
which  they  were  vigorously  supported  by  Crassus 
and  Ciesar^ 

This  was  the  state  of  the  competition ;  in  which 
the  practice  of  bribing  was  carried  on  so  openly 
and  shamefully  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  that  the 
senate  thought  it  necessary  to  give  some  check  to 
it  by  a  new  and  more  rigorous  law ;  but  when  they 
were  proceeding  to  publish  it,  L.  Mucius  Orestinus, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  put  his  negative  upon  them. 
This  tribune  had  been  Cicero's  client,  and  de- 
fended by  him  in  an  impeachment  of  plunder  and 
robbery;  but  having  now  sold  himself  to  his 
enemies,  made  it  the  subject  of  all  his  harangues 
to  ridicule  his  birth  and  character,  as  unworthy  of 
the  consulship :  in  the  debate  therefore  which  arose 
in  the  senate  upon  the  merit  of  his  negative,  Cicero, 
provoked  to  find  so  desperate  a  confederacy  against 
him,  rose  up,  and  after  some  raillery  and  expos- 
tulation with  Mucius,  made  a  most  severe  invec- 
tive on  the  flagitious  lives  and  practices  of  his  two 
competitors,  in  a  speech  usually  called  in  Toga 
Candida,  because  it  was  delivered  in  a  white  gown, 
the  proper  habit  of  all  candidates,  and  from  which 
the  name  itself  was  derived ''. 

Though  he  had  now  business  enough  upon  his 
hands  to  engage  his  whole  attention,  yet  we  find 
him  employed  in  the  defence  of  Q.  Gallius,  the 
prcetorof  the  last  year,  accused  of  corrupt  practices 
in  procuring  that  magistracy.  Gallius,  it  seems, 
when  chosen  sedile,  had  disgusted  the  people  by 
not  providing  any  wild  beasts  for  their  entertain- 
ment in  his  public  shows  ;  so  that  to  put  them  into 
good  humour  when  he  stood  for  the  pretorship,  he 
entertained  them  with  gladiators,  on  pretence  of 
giving  them  in  honour  of  his  deceased  father  ^ 
This  was  his  crime,  of  which  he  was  accused  by 
M.  Callidius,  whose  father  had  been  impeached 
before  by  Gallius.  Callidius  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  accurate  speakers  of  his  time,  of  an 
easy,  flowing,  copious  style,  always  delighting, 
though  seldom  warming  his  audience ;  which  was 
the  only  thing  wanting  to  make  him  a  complete 
orator.  Besides  the  public  crime  just  mentioned, 
he  charged  Gallius  with  a  private  one  against  him- 
self, a  design  to  poison  him  ;  of  which  he  pretended 
to  have  manifest  proofs,  as  well  from  the  testimony 
of  witnesses,  as  of  his  own  hand  and  letters  :  but 
he  told  his  story  with  so  much  temper  and  indo- 
lence, that  Cicero,  from  his  coldness  in  opening  a 
fact  so  interesting,  and  where  his  life  had  been 
attempted,  formed  an  argument  to  prove  that  it 
could  not  be  true.     **  How  is  it  possible,''  says  he, 

boast  of  the  greatest  number,  were  always  accounted  the 
noblest :  so  that  many  pUbeians  surpattsed  the  patririans 
themselves  in  the  point  of  noLUitjf. — Vid.  Asoon.  arguni. 
in  Tog.  cand. 

1  Catilina  et  Antonius,  quanquam  omnibus  maxime 
infamis  eorum  vita  essot,  tamen  muitum  poterant.  Coi- 
eraut  enim  ambo,  ut  Ciceronem  consulatu  dejicerciit. 
acljntoribus  iisl  firmisisimis,  M.  Crasso  et  C.  Cesarc. — 
Asoon.  argmn.  in  Tog.  cand. 

k  Ibid.  1  Ascon.  not.  ibid. 
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"  CilGdhis,  for  yon  to  plead  in  such  a  manner,  if 

I  joa  did  DOt  know  the  thing  to  be  forged  ?     How 

oocM  yoa,  who  act  with  soch  force  of  eloquence  in 

I  otho'  men's  dangers,  be  so  indolent  in  yoar  own  ? 

Whtre  WIS  that  grief,  that  ardour,  which  was  to 

I  extort  cries  and  lamentations  from  the  most  stupid  ? 

!'  We  saw  DO  emotion  of  your  mind,  none  of  your 

bodj;  no  strilEin;^  your  forehead,  or  your  thigh ; 

BO  stamping  with  your  foot :  so  that  instead  of 

feeling  ooraelTes  inflamed,  we  could  hardly  forbear 

skepiiig,  while  yon  were  urging  all  that  part  of 

war  cbaige". "      Cicero's   speech    is  lost,   but 

Galliu  was  acquitted ;  for  we  find  him  afterwards 

Rren^ng  himself  in  the  same  kind  on  this  very 

CaQidios,  by  accusing  him  of  bribery  in  his  suit  for 

tkcoBSiilship". 

J.  Caesar  was  one  of  the  assistant  judges  this 
vor  to  the  prstor,  whose  province  it  was  to  sit 
upon  the  sicarii,  that  is,  those  who  were  accused 
of  killing,  or  carrying  a  dagger  with  intent  to  kill. 
T\ai  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  citing  before  him 
u  criaiinals,  and  condemning  by  the  law  of  assas- 
s&ite,  all  those,  who  in  Syila's  proscription  had 
been  ksown  to  kill,  or  receive  money  for  killing  a 
pRweribed  citizen  ;  which  money  Cato  also,  when 
bewasquestor  the  year  before,  had  made  them 
nfuid  to  the  treasury**.  Csesar'g  view  was,  to 
iBortiff  the  senate  and  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
.  prople,  by  reviving  the  Marian  cause,  which  had 
I  aivafi  been  popular,  and  of  which  he  was  naturally 
I  t^  head,  on  account  of  his  near  relation  to  old 
j  Marios:  for  which  purpose  he  had  the  hardiness 
^vife  to  replace  in  the  Capitol  the  trophies  and 
^^itBes  of  Marins,  which  Sylhi  had  ordered  to  be 
tI»Tmn  down  and  broken  to  pieces  p.  But  while  he 
vis  prosecuting  with  such  severity  the  agents  of 
S^IIa'fi  cruelty,  he  not  only  spared,  but  favoured 
,  Ctti£ne,  who  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  in  spilling 
*M  i>bod  of  the  proscribed  ;  having  butchered  with 
I  bis  own  hands,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  brutal, 
C.  Marius  Gratidiannsv  a  favourite  of  the  people, 
Borlj  related  both  to  Marius  and  Cicero ;  whose 
^  he  carried  in  triumph  through  the  streets  to 
0)^  a  preKut  of  it  to  Syllabi.  But  Cesar's  zeal 
praroked  L.  Pauilus  to  bring  Catiline  also  under 
tl»  lash  of  the  same  law,  and  to  accuse  him  in 
ferm,  after  his  repulse  from  the  consulship,  of  the 
■arder  of  many  citizens  in  Syila's  proscription  : 
of  which  though  he  was  notoriously  guilty,  yet, 
coBtrary  to  all  expectation,  he  was  acquitted'. 

Catihne  was  suspected  also  at  the  same  time  of 
■■other  heinous  and  capital  crime,  an  incestuous 
ftJomercc  with  Fabia,  one  of  the  vestal  virgins, 
**i  lister  to  Cicero's  wife.  This  was  charged  upon 
'^  10  loudly  by  common  fame,  and  gave  such 
"oadal  to  the  city,  that  Fabia  was  brought  to  a 
^  for  it ;  but  either  through  her  innocence,  or 


"  Brotoa,  pp.  408.  3w  °  Epust.  Fam.  vlU.  4. 

«  Plotareh.  in  Cato. ;  Sueton.  J.  Cen.  II. 
f  Clwriim  auctoritatem,  ut,  quibus  poeaet  modls,  dl- 
^tteret,  tropfaa  C.  Marii,  a  Sylla  olixn  dejecta,  resti- 

f<lni  hominem  carinimam  populo  Romano— omni 
*»*i*tn  vtvom  laicerarit ;  sCanti  (»llum  gladio  sua  dcx- 
*«(*  tteoerit ;  com  sinistra  ciH>illam  ^us  a  vertloe  tenoret, 
*«-*'id.  Ite  Petiticme  Conmlat  3. 
Jimdeafmt  etiaon  turn  plenum  anfaxue  et  splritus,  ad 
^Uaa,  usque  a  Jaaicolo  ad  aedem  Apollinla,  manibus 
*«w»detaUt--lii  Tog.  cand. 

'  fii*  atenlntiim  Catainam.— Ad  Att.  L 16 ;  Ballust.  Bell. 
•^a:Dio,LWi.p.34. 


the  authority  of  her  brother  Cicero,  she  was  readily 
acquitted:  which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero  to  tell 
him,  among  the  other  reproaches  on  his  flagitious 
life,  that  there  was  no  place  so  sacred,  whither  his 
very  visits  did  not  carry  pollution,  and  leave  the 
imputation  of  guilt,  where  there  was  no  real  crime 
subsisting*. 

As  the  election  of  consuls  approached,  Cicero's 
interest  appeared  to  be  superior  to  that  of  all  the 
candidates  :  for  the  nobles  themselves,  though 
always  envious,  and  desirous  to  depress  him,  yet 
out  of  regard  to  the  dangers  which  threatened  the 
city  from  many  quarters,  and  seemed  ready  to  burst 
out  into  a  flame,  began  to  think  him  the  only  man 
qualified  to  preserve  the  republic,  and  break  the 
cabals  of  the  desperate,  by  the  vigour  and  prudence 
of  his  administration  :  for  in  cases  of  danger,  as 
Sallust  observes,  pride  and  envy  naturally  subside, 
and  yield  the  post  of  honour  to  virtue'.  The 
method  of  choosing  consuls  was  not  by  an  open 
vote,  but  by  a  kind  of  ballot,  or  little  tickeU  of 
wood,  distributed  to  the  citizens  with  the  names  of 
the  candidates  severally  inscribed  upon  each  :  but 
in  Cicero's  case,  the  people  were  not  content  with 
this  secret  and  silent  way  of  testifying  their  inrli- 
nations ;  but  before  they  came  to  any  scrutiny, 
loudly  and  universally  proclaimed  Cicero  the  first 
consul :  so  that,  as  he  himself  declared  in  his  speech 
to  them  after  his  election,  he  was  not  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common  suf- 
frage of  the  city  ;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the 
crier,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  people".  He  was 
the  only  new  man  who  had  obtained  this  sovereign 
dignity,  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  had  forced  the 
entrenchments  of  the  nobility  for  forty  years  past, 
from  the  first  consulship  of  C.  Marius,  and  the 
only  one  likewise  who  had  ever  obtained  it  in  his 
proper  year,  or  without  a  repulse'.  Antonius  was 
chosen  his  colleague  by  the  majority  of  a  few  cen- 
turies above  his  friend  and  partner  Catiline ;  which 
was  effected  probably  by  Cicero's  management, 
who  considered  him  as  the  less  dangerous  and  more 
tractable  of  the  two. 

Cicero's  father  died  this  year  on  the  twenty, 
fourth  of  November  y,  in  a  good  old  age,  with  the 
comfort  to  have  seen  his  son  advanced  to  the 
supreme  honour  of  the  city,  and  wanted  nothing  to 
complete  the  happiness  of  his  life,  but  the  addition 
of  one  year  more,  to  have  made  him  a  witness  of 
the  glory  of  his  consulship.     It  was  in  this  year 

•  Cum  ita  vixisti,  ut  non  easet  locus  tarn  sanctus,  quo 
non  adventus  tuus,  etiam  cum  culpa  nulla  subesset. 
crimen  afferret^— Orat  in  Tog.  cand.;  vid.  Aaoon.  ad 
locum. 

<  Sed  ubl  perlculum  advenit,  invldla  atque  supcrbia 
poat  fuere.— SalluBt.  Bell.  Cat.  S3. 

"  Sed  tamen  magnificentiiui  esse  IIlo  nthll  potest,  quod 
mela  comitiia  non  tabellam  vlndicem  tacits  libertatis, 
sed  vocem  vlvam  pre  vobis  indicem  vedtrarum  erga  iiie 
voluntatum  tuU8tis.—Itaque  mo  non  extrema  tribus  suf- 
fraglonun.  Bed  priml  illi  vestri  concursuH,  neque  singula; 
voces  prsconum,  sed  una  voce  luivcrsus  populus  Homa- 
nus  consulem  declaravit.— De  Leg.  Agrar.  con.  KuU.  ii.  2 ; 
In  Pison.  1. 

<  Eum  locum,  quem  nobilitas  prssldiis  firmatum,  atquo 
omni  ratione  obvallatum  tenebat,  me  duoe  rescidistiH.— 
Me  easo  unum,  ex  omnibus  no  vis  homlnibus,  dc  quibus 
meroinisee  possumus,  qui  consulatum  petierim,  cum 
primum  licitum  sit;  consul  factus  sim,  cum  primum 
petierim.~I>e  Leg.  Agrar.  ib.  i.  3. 

7  Pater  nobU  deceebit  ad  diem  viii.  Eal.  Decemb.— Ad 
Att.  i.  6. 
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also  most  probably,  though  some  critics  seem  to 
dispute  it,  that  Cicero  gave  his  daughter  TuUia  in 
marriage  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  C.  Piso  Frugi,  a 
young  nobleman  of  great  hopes,  and  one  of  the 
best  families  in  Rome* :  it  is  certain  at  least,  that 
his  son  was  born  in  this  same  year,  as  he  expressly 
tells  us,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Julius  Cesar  and 
C.  Marcius  Figulus\  So  that  with  the  highest 
honour  which  the  public  could  bestow,  he  received 
the  highest  pleasure  which  private  life  ordinarily 
admits,  by  the  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  his 
family. 


SECTION    III. 


CiCBRO  was  now  arrived  through  the  usual  gra- 
dation of  honours,  at  the  highest  which  the  people 
could  regularly  give,  or  an  honest  citizen  desire. 
The  oflSces  which  he  had  already  borne  had  but  a 
partial  jurisdiction,  confined  to  particular  branches 
of  the  government ;  but  the  consuls  held  the  reins, 
and  directed  the  whole  machine  with  an  authority 
as  extensive  as  the  empire  itself^  The  subordi- 
nate magistracies,  therefore,  being  the  steps  only 
to  this  sovereign  dignity,  were  not  valued  so  much 
for  their  own  sake,  as  fdf  bringing  the  candidates 
still  nearer  to  the  principal  object  of  their  hopes, 
who  through  this  course  of  their  ambition  were 
forced  to  practise  all  the  arts  of  popularity;  to 
court  the  little  as  well  as  the  great,  to  espouse  the 
principles  and  politics  in  vogne,  and  to  apply  their 
talents  to  conciliate  friends,  rather  than  to  serve 
the  public*^.  But  the  consulship  put  an  end  to  this 
subjection,  and  with  the  command  of  the  state 
gave  them  the  command  of  themselves  :  so  that  the 
only  care  left  was,  how  to  execute  this  high  office 
with  credit  and  dignity,  and  employ  the  power 
entrusted  to  them  for  the  benefit  and  service  of 
their  country. 

We  are  now,  therefore,  to  look  upon  Cicero  in 
a  different  light,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his 
character:  to  consider  him,  not  as  an  ambitious 
courtier,  applying  all  his  thoughts  and  pains  to  his 
own  advancement ;  but  as  a  great  magistrate  and 
statesman,  administering  the  aflfairs  and  directing 
the  councils  of  a  mighty  empire.  And  according  to 
the  accounts  of  all  the  ancient  writers,  Rome  never 
stood  in  greater  need  of  the  skill  and  vigilance  of 
an  able  consul  than  in  this  yery  year.  For  besides 
the  traitorous  cabals  and  conspiracies  of  those  who 
were  attempting  to  subvert  the  whole  republic,  the 
new  tribunes  were  also  labouring  to  disturb  the 

*  TuUiolam  C.  Pisoni,  L.  F.  Frugi  dcspondfinas.— Ad 
Attic.  L  .1.  Is.  Casaubon,  rather  than  give  up  an  hypo- 
thesis which  be  had  formed  about  the  earlier  date  of  this 
letter,  will  hardly  allow  that  Tullia  was  marriageable  at 
this  time,  though  Cicero  himself  ezpresaly  declares  iU — 
Vid.  not.  varior.  in  locum. 

»  L.  Julio  Cnaarc  et  C.  Marcio  Figulo  Consulibus,  filiolo 
me  auctum  scito,  salva  Torentta.>-Ad  Attic.  1.  9. 

b  Omnes  cnim  in  Consulis  Jure  et  imperio  debcnt  esse 
provincis. — Philip,  iv.  4.  Tu  summiim  imp«rium— gu- 
bemacula  re{pnblica>— orbis  terrarum  imperium  a  populo 
Romano  petcbas-^Pro  Mur.  35. 

c  Jam  urbanam  multitudinem,  et  eonxm  studia.  qui 
conciones  tenent,  adeptus  ea.  in  Pompeio  orando,  Manilil 
causa  reoipienda,  Cornelio  defcndendo,  &:c.^Nec  tamcn 
in  petendo  rcspublica  capessenda  est,  noque  in  senatu, 
neque  in  ooncione :  sed  h»c  tibl  retinenda,  &c.— Do  Peti- 
tione  Consulat  13. 


present  quiet  of  it :  some  of  them  were  publishing 
laws  to  abolish  everything  that  remained  of  Sylli'a 

establishment,  and  to  restore  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
scribed to  their  estates  and  honours  :  others,  to 
reverse  the  punishment  of  P.  Sylla  and  Autronius, 
condemned  for  bribery,  and  replace  them  in  the 
senate '^ :  some  were  for  expunging  all  debts,  and 
others,  for  dividing  the  lands  of  the  public  to  the 
poorer  citizens  ** :  so  that,  as  Cicero  declared  both 
to  the  senate  and  the  people,  the  republic  was 
delivered  into  his  hands  full  of  terrors  and  alarms; 
distracted  by  pestilent  laws  and  seditious  harangues ; 
endangered,  not  by  foreign  wars,  but  intestine  evils, 
and  the  traitorous  designs  of  profligate  citizens; 
and  that  there  was  no  mischief  incident  to  a  state, 
which  the  honest  had  not  cause  to  apprehend,  the 
wicked  to  expect". 

What  gave  the  greater  spirit  to  the  anthors  of 
these  attempts,  was  Antonius's  advancement  to  the 
consulship  :  they  knew  him  to  be  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  embarked  in  the  same  designs  with 
themselves,  which,  by  his  authority,  they  now  hoped 
to  carry  into  effect.  Cicero  was  aware  of  this; 
and  foresaw  the  mischief  of  a  colleague  equal  to 
him  in  power,  yet  opposite  in  views,  and  prepared 
to  frustrate  all  his  endeavours  for  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  so  that  his  first  care,  after  their  election,  was 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  Antonius,  and  to  draw 
him  from  his  old  engagements  tg  the  interests  of 
the  republic  ;  being  convinced  that  all  the  success 
of  his  administration  depended  upon  it.  He  began, 
therefore,  to  tempt  him  by  a  kind  of  argument 
which  seldom  fails  of  its  effect  with  men  of  his 
character,  the  offer  of  power  to  his  ambition,  and 
of  money  to  his  pleasures :  with  these  baits  he 
caught  him ;  and  a  bargain  was  presently  agreed 
upon  between  them,  that  Antonius  should  have  the 
choice  of  the  best  province  which  was  to  be  assigned 
to  them  at  the  expiration  of  their  year^  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  senate  to  appoint  what  particular 
provinces  were  to  be  distributed  every  year  to  the 
several  magistrates,  who  used  afterwards  to  cast 
lots  for  them  among  themselves  ;  the  prsetors  for 
the  praetorian,  the  consuls  for  the  consular  pro- 
vinces. In  this  partition,  therefore,  when  Mace- 
donia, one  of  the  most  desirable  governments  of 
the  empire,  both  for  command  and  wealth,  fell  to 
Cicero's  lot,  he  exchanged  it  immediately  with  his 
colleague  for  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he  resigned 
also  soon  after  in  favour  of  Q.  Metellus ;  ^ing 
resolved,  as  he  declared  in  his  inauguration  speech, 
to  administer  the  consulship  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  put  it  out  of  any  man's  power  either  to  tempt 
or  terrify  him  from  his  duty:  since  he  neither 
sought,  nor  would  accept,  any  province,  honour, 
or  benefit,  from  it  whatsoever  ;  the  only  way,  says 
he,  by  which  a  man  can  discharge  it  with  gravity 
and  freedom  ;  so  as  to  chastise  those  tribunes  who 
wish  ill  to  the  republic,  or  despise  those  who  wish 
ill  to  himself?  :  a  noble  declaration,  and  worthy  to 
~c~Pni  Sylla,  22723!  *  Dio,  1,  xxxviL  pTilT 

e  De  Lege  Agrar.  oont.  RuU.  i.  8.  9  ;'ii.  3. 

'  Collegam  suum  Antonium  pactlone  provincite  pcpu-  I 
lerat,  ne  contra  rempubllcam   diasentiret.— <SaU.  Bell. 
Cat.  26. 

t  Cum  mihi  deliberatum  et  constitutum  sit,  ita  gerera 
consulatiun,  quo  uno  modo  gori  graviter  et  libere  poU-»t, 
ut  neque  provinciam.  neque  honorem,  ncque  omamentum  : 
aliquod.  aut  commodum--appetiturus  sim  ^-Sic  mc  geram,  I 
ut  possim  tribunum  plebia  reipublicae  iratum  oocrccre, 
mihi  iratum  contemnere.— Contra  RulL  i.  a 
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be  tnosmitted  tD  posteritj  for  an  example  to  all 
oigistrates  in  a  free  state.  By  this  address  be 
ntirdj  drew  Antonias  into  lus  measnres,  and  had 
him  era  after  obsequioos  to  his  will^ ;  or,  as  be 
birnadf  ezpresaes  it,  by  his  patience  and  oomplai- 
saace  he  softened  and  calmed  him,  eagerly  desirous 
of  a  proTince,  and  projecting  many  things  against 
the  state'.  The  establishment  of  this  concord 
between  tbem  was  thonght  to  be  of  such  importance 
to  the  poblic  quiet,  that  in  his  first  speech  to  the 
people,  he  declared  it  to  them  from  the  rostra,  as 
iQ  erent  the  most  likely  to  curb  the  insolence  of 
the  fectioas,  and  raise  the  spirits  of  the  honest, 
tsd  preTent  the  dangers  with  which  the  city  was 
then  threatened^. 

There  was  another  project  likewise  which  he  had 
nnek  at  heart,  and  made  one  of  the  capital  points 
of  his  administration,  to  unite  the  equestrian  order 
vith  the  senate  into  one  common  party  and  interest. 
This  body  of  men,  next  to  the  senators,  consisted 
!  of  the  ridiest  and  most  splendid  families  of  Rome, 
vho,  firom  the  ease  and  affluence  of  their  fortunes, 
«ere  naturally  well-aifected  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  republic ;  and  being  also  the  constant  farmers 
Qi  all  the  refcnues  of  the  empire,  had  a  great  part 
of  the  inferior  people  dependent  upon  them. 
Cicero  imagined,  that  the  united  weight  of  these 
tvo  orders  would  always  be  an  over-balance  to  any 
'jther  power  in  the  state,  and  a  secure  barrier 
^ost  any  attempts  of  the  popular  aiid  ambitious 
upon  the  common  liberty  K  He  was  the  only  man 
iQ  the  dty  capable  of  effecting  such  a  coalition, 
>^  BOW  at  the  head  of  the  senate,  yet  the  darling 
)f  ibe  knights ;  who  considered  him  as  the  pride 
»d  ornament  of  their  order,  whilst  he,  to  ingratiate 
Qisueif  the  more  with  them,  affected  always  in 
poMie  to  boast  of  that  extraction,  and  to  call  him- 
self an  equestrian  ;  and  made  it  his  special  care  to 
potect  them  in  all  their  affairs,  and  to  advance 
c^eir  credit  and  interest :  so  that,  as  some  writers 
^  6i,  it  wss  the  aathority  of  his  consulship  that 
ARt  dtsttnguished  and  established  them  into  a  third 
^"'fer  of  the  state*.  The  policy  was  certainly  very 
pcd,  and  the  republic  reaped  great  benefit  from  it 
a  this  Tery  year,  through  which  he  had  the  whole 
Wt  of  knights  at  his  devotion,  who,  with  Atticus 
K  their  head,  constantly  attended  his  orders,  and 
Hned  as  a  guard  to  his  person" :  and  if  the  same 
eaiiin  had  been  pursued  by  all  succeeding  consuls, 
't  might  probably  have  preserved,  or  would  cer- 

*  Houivh  in  hw  life. 
"'  la  Pison.  2. 

*  U'jod  efD  et  ooncordia,  qoam  mfhi  oonstitai  cum 
["^^,  tmrittnimis  lis  bominlbus,  qoos  in  oonsulatn 
*^B^^  eaw  et  animis  et  corporis  actlbus  providi,  omni- 
k*  ppwpexi  aane.  ftc— €oa.  Rull.  il.  37. 

'  I't  fflaltitadizwm  cum  principibus,  equostrom  ordinem 
aa  Koatu  covganxcriiD*— In  Pison.  3.  Neque  ulla  vis 
^t3np«iietiir,  quscoi^unctlonein  vestram,  cqultumque 
B'Ssaosnnn,  tantamquo  conspirationem  bonorum  om- 
^^  PfrfriniBjere  poadt.— In  Catil.  iv.  10. 

*  Ckcn  deranm  rtabOirit  equestre  nomen  in  oonsnlatu 
^ ;  a  matem  ooncilians,  ex  eo  ae  ordino  profectum 
'^thaos.et^as  vires  peouliaripopularitatequcrena:  ab 
^tempore  plane  hoc  tertinm  corpus  in  republica  fac- 
'^  et,  ca^tque  wAiUA  aenatui  populoque  Romano 
^?«ter«*v— PHn.  Hiat.  N.  1.  xxxill.  2. 

*  ^  as.  eqoitea  Romani,  videte,  acitia  me  ortmn  e  vobia, 
'^^^  «9Bper  aeoaiflBe  pro  vobfa,  &c.— Pro  Rabir.  Post.  6. 
-^Be  Tcro  com  eqnitatiia  ille,  qnem  ego  in  Clivo  Capi- 
*^*'  ^  aifnifero  ac  prindpe,  oollocaram,  aenatmn  dese- 
'^•«— AdAttiLl. 


tainly  at  least  have  prolonged,  the  liberty  of  the    | 
republic. 

Having  laid  this  foundation  for  the  laudable 
discharge  of  his  consulship,  he  took  posaession  of 
it,  as  usual,  on  the  first  of  January.  A  little  before 
his  inauguration,  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  one  of  the 
new  tribunes,  who  entered  always  into  their  office 
on  the  tenth  of  December,  had  been  alarming  the 
senate  with  the  promulgation  of  an  agrarian  law. 
These  laws  used  to  be  greedily  received  by  the 
populace,  and  were  proposed,  therefore,  by  factious 
magistrates,  as  oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry 
with  the  multitude  against  the  public  good  :  but 
this  law  was  of  all  others  the  moat  extravagant, 
and,  by  a  show  of  granting  more  to  the  people  than 
had  ever  been  given  before,  seemed  likely  to  be 
accepted.  The  purpose  of  it  was,  to  create  a 
decemvirate,  or  ten  commissioners,  with  absolute 
power  for  five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the 
republic;  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure  to  the 
citizens ;  to  sell  and  buy  what  lands  they  thought 
fit ;  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  present  pos- 
sessors ;  to  require  an  account  from  all  the  generals 
abroad,  excepting  Pompey,  of  the  spoils  taken  in 
their  wars ;  to  settle  colonies  wheresoever  they 
judged  proper,  and  particularly  at  Capua  ;  and  in 
short,  to  command  all  the  money  and  forces  of  the 
empire. 

The  publication  of  a  law  conferring  powers  so 
excessive,  gave  a  just  alarm  to  all  who  wished  well 
to  the  public  tranquillity:  bo  that  Cicero's  first 
business  was  to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  city, 
and  to  exert  all  his  art  and  authority  to  baffle  the 
intrigues  of  the  tribune.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he 
was  invested  with  his  new  dignity,  he  raised  the 
spirits  of  the  senate,  by  assuring  tiiem  of  his  reso- 
lution to  oppose  the  law,  and  all  its  abettors,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power ;  nor  suffer  the  state  to  be  hurt, 
or  its  liberties  to  be  impaired,  while  the  adminis- 
tration continued  in  his  hands.  From  the  senate 
he  pursued  the  tribune  into  his  own  dominion,  the 
forum ;  where,  in  an  artful  and  elegant  speech  from 
the  rostra,  he  gave  such  a  turn  to  the  inclination 
of  the  people,  that  they  rejected  this  agrarian  law 
with  as  much  eagerness  as  they  had  ever  before 
received  one®. 

He  began,  '*by  acknowledging  the  extraordinary 
obligations  which  he  had  received  from  them,  in 
preference  and  opposition  to  the  nobility ;  declaring 
himself  the  creature  of  their  power,  and  of  all  men 
the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  interests  ;  that 
they  were  to  look  upon  him  as  the  truly  popular 
magistrate ;  nay,  that  be  bad  declared  even  in  the 
senate,  that  he  would  be  the  people's  consul  p.'' 
He  then  fell  into  a  commendation  of  the  Gracchi, 
whose  name  was  extremely  dear  to  them,  professing, 
**  that  he  could  not  be  against  all  agrarian  laws, 
when  he  recollected,  that  those  two  most  excellent 
men,  who  had  the  greatest  love  for  the  Roman 
people,  had  divided  the  public  lands  to  the  citizens ; 
that  he  was  not  one  of  those  consuls,  who  thought 
it  a  crime  to  praise  the  Gracchi ;  on  whose  coun- 
sels, wisdom,  and  laws,  many  parts  of  the  present 
government  were  founded  ^ :  that  his  quarrel  was  to 
this  particular  law,  which,  instead  of  being  popular, 
or  adapted  to  the  true  interests  of  the  city,  was  in 
reality  the  establishment  of  a  tyranny,  and  a  creation 

o  Quis  imquam  tain  wcunda  condone  Icgrm  Agrariam 
auasit,  quaxn  ego  diasuaai? — Con.  Rull.  ii.  37* 
P  Ibid.  3.  4  Ibid.  5. 
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of  ten  kings  to  domineer  over  them."  This  he  dis- 
plays at  large,  from  the  natural  effect  of  that  power 
which  was  granted  by  it** ;  and  proceeds  to  insi- 
nuate, that  it  was  covertly  levelled  against  their 
favourite  Pompey,  and  particularly  contrived  to 
retrench  and  insult  his  authority :  "  Forgive  me, 
citizens,  (says  he,)  for  my  calling  so  often  upon  so 
great  a  name :  you  yourselves  imposed  the  task 
upon  me,  when  I  was  prsetor,  to  join  with  you  in 
defending  his  dignity  as  far  as  I  was  able  :  I  have 
hitherto  done  all  that  I  could  do  ;  not  moved  to  it 
by  my  private  friendship  for  the  man,  nor  by  any 
hopes  of  honour,  and  of  this  supreme  magistracy, 
which  I  obtained  from  you,  though  with  his  appro- 
bation, yet  without  his  help.  Since  then  I  perceive 
this  law  to  be  designed  as  a  kind  of  engine  to  over- 
turn his  power,  I  will  resist  the  attempts  of  these 
men ;  and  as  I  myself  clearly  see  what  they  are 
aiming  at,  so  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  also 
see,  and  be  convinced  of  it  too'."  He  then  shows, 
'*  how  the  law,  though  it  excepted  Pompey  from 
being  accountable  to  the  decemvirate,  yet  excluded 
him  from  being  one  of  the  number,  by  limiting  the 
choice  to  those  who  were  present  at  Rome  ;  that  it 
subjected  likewise  to  their  jurisdiction  the  countries 
just  conquered  by  him,  which  had  always  been  left 
to  the  management  of  the  general* :  upon  which 
he  draws  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  tribune  Rullus, 
with  all  his  train  of  officers,  guards,  lictors,  and 
apparitors^,  swaggering  in  Mithridates's  kingdom, 
and  ordering  Pompey  to  attend  him,  by  a  manda- 
tory letter,  in  the  following  strain : 

"  '  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  tribune  of  the  people, 
decemvir,  to  Cnseus  Pompey  the  son  of  Cnaeus, 
greeting.' 

'*  He  will  not  add  (says  he)  the  title  of  great, 
when  he  has  been  labouring  to  take  it  from  him  by 
law*. 

"  *  I  require  you  not  to  fail  to  come  presently  to 
Sinope,  and  bring  me  a  sufficient  guard  with  you, 
while  I  sell  those  lands  by  my  law,  which  you  have 
gained  by  your  valour.'  '* 

He  observes,  **  that  the  reason  of  excepting 
Pompey  was  not  from  any  respect  to  him,  but  for 
fear  that  he  would  not  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
being  accountable  to  their  will :  but  Pompey  (says 
he)  is  a  man  of  that  temper,  that  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  bear  whatever  you  please  to  impose ;  but  if 
there  be  anything  which  you  cannot  bear  yourselves^ 
he  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  bear  it  long 
against  your  wills 7/'  He  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon 
**  the  dangers  which  this  law  threatened  to  their 
liberties :  that  instead  of  any  good  intended  by  it  to 
the  body  of  the  citizens,  its  purpose  was  to  erect  a 
power  for  the  oppression  of  them ;  and  on  pretence 
of  planting  colonies  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  to 
settle  their  own  creatures  and  dependants,  like  so 
many  garrisons,  in  all  the  convenient  posts  of  the 
empire,  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  support 
their  tyranny :  that  Capua  was  to  be  their  head- 
quarters, their  favourite  colony ;  of  all  cities  the 
proudest,  as  well  as  the  most  hostile  and  dangerous ; 
in  which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  would  not 
suffer  the  shadow  of  any  power  or  magistracy  to 
remain ;  yet  now  it  was  to  be  cherished  and  advanced 
to  another  Rome' :  that  by  this  law  the  lands  of 

t  Contra  RuUum,  ii.  6,  II,  13, 14.         •  lb.  18. 

«  lb.  J 9.  "  lb.  13. 

«  lb.  20.  I  T  lb.  23. 

>  Ibid.  88, 32. 


Campania  were  to  be  sold  or  given  away ;  the  most 
fruitful  of  all  Italy,  the  surest  revenue  of  the 
republic,  and  their  constant  resource  when  all 
other  rents  failed  them ;  which  neither  the  Gracchi, 
who  of  all  men  studied  the  people's  benefit  the 
most,  nor  Sylla,  who  gave  everything  away  without 
scruple,  durst  venture  to  meddle  with*."  In  the 
conclusion  he  takes  notice  '*  of  the  great  favour 
and  approbation  with  which  they  had  heard  him, 
as  a  sure  omen  of  their  common  peace  and  prospe- 
rity ;  and  acquaints  them  with  the  concord  that  he 
had  established  with  his  colleague,  as  a  piece  of 
news  of  all  others  the  most  agreeable ;  and  promises 
all  security  to  the  republic,  if  they  would  but  show 
the  same  good  disposition  on  future  occasions 
which  they  had  signified  on  that  day ;  and  that  he 
would  make  those  verj  men,  who  had  been  the 
most  envious  and  averse  to  his  advancement,  con- 
fess, that  the  people  had  seen  farther,  and  judged 
better  than  they,  in  choosing  him  for  their  consul." 
In  the  course  of  this  contest  he  often  called  upon 
the  tribunes  to  come  into  the  rostra,  and  debate  the 
matter  with  him  before  the  people^  ;  but  they 
thought  it  more  prudent  to  decline  the  challenge, 
and  to  attack  him  rather  by  fictitious  stories  and 
calumnies,  sedulously  inculcated  into  the  multi- 
tude ;  that  his  opposition  to  the  law  flowed  from 
no  good  will  to  them,  but  an  affection  to  Sylla's 
party,  and  to  secure  to  them  the  lands  which  they 
possessed  by  his  grant;  that  he  was  making  his 
court  by  it  to  the  seven  tyrants,  as  they  called 
seven  of  the  principal  senators,  who  were  known 
to  be  the  greatest  favourers  of  Sylla's  cause,  and 
the  greatest  gainers  by  it ;  the  two  LucuUuses, 
Crassus,  Catulus,  Hortensius,  Metellus,  Philippns. 
These  insinuations  made  so  great  an  impression  on 
the  city,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  defend  him- 
self against  them  in  a  second  speech  to  the  people^, 
in  which  he  declared,  **  that  he  looked  upon  that 
law,  which  ratified  all  Sylla's  acts,  to  be  of  all  laws 
the  most  wicked,  and  the  most  unlike  to  a  true 
law,  as  it  established  a  tyranny  in  the  city ;  yet 
that  it  had  some  excuse  from  the  times,  and,  in 
their  present  circumstances,  seemed  proper  to  be 
supported  ;  especially  by  him  who,  for  this  year  of 
his  consulship,  professed  himself  the  patron  of 
peace** ;  but  that  it  was  the  height  of  impudence 
in  Rullus,  to  charge  him  with  obstructing  their 
interests  for  the  sake  of  Sylla's  grants,  when  the 
very  law  which  that  tribune  was  then  urging,  ac- 
tually established  and  perpetuated  those  grants ; 
and  showed  itself  to  be  drawn  by  a  son-in-law  of 
Valgius,  who  possessed  more  lands  than  any  other 
man  by  that  invidious  tenure,  which  were  all  by 
this  law  to  be  partly  confirmed,  and  partly  pur- 
chased of  him'.''  This  he  demonstrates  from  the 
express  words  of  the  law,  "  which  he  had  studiously 
omitted,  he  says,  to  take  notice  of  before,  that  he 
might  not  revive  old  quarrels,  or  move  any  argu- 
ment of  new  dissention  in  a  season  so  improper': 
that  Rullus,  therefore,  who  accused  him  of  defend- 
ing Sylla's  acts,  was  of  all  others  the  most  impudent 

»  Contra  Rullum,  ii.  S9. 

^  Si  vestrum  commodnm  spoctat,  veniat  et  coram  me- 
cum  de  agri  Campani  divisione  disputct. — Con.  RuIL 
ii.  28.  CommodiuB  fecissent  tribimi  plebis,  Quirites,  si, 
quae  apud  vos  de  me  defenmt,  ea  coram  potiua  me  pne- 
Bcnte  dixiasaht.— Con.  Rull.  iii.  I. 

c  Ibid.  d  Ibid.  iii.  2. 

*  Ibid.  iiL  1,  4.  'Ibid.  iii.  2. 
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defender  of  them ;  for  none  had  ever  affirmed  them 

I  to  be  good  and  legal,  but  to  have  some  plea  only 

from  possession  and  the  public  quiet ;  but  by  this 

,  law  tbe  estates  that  had  been  granted  by  them 

:  vere  to  be  fixed  upon  a  better  foundation  and  title 

than  any  other  estates  whatsoever. "    He  concludes 

by  reaefring  his  challenge   to  the  tribunes  **  to 

i  come  and  dispute  with  him  to  his  face."     But 

I  alter  scTcral  fruitless  attempts,  finding  themselves 

vboUy  nnabie  to  contend  with  him,  they  were 

I  fond  at  last  to  submit,  and  to  let  the  affair  drop, 

I  to  the  great  joy  of  the  senate. 

I     This  alarm  being  over,  another  accident  broke 

oflt,  which  might  have  endangered  the  peace  of  tbe 

QtT,  if  the  effects  of  it  had  not  been  prevented  by 

tix  authority  of  Cicero.     Otho's  law,  mentioned 

abore,  for  the  assignment  of  separate  seats  to  the 

e^nestriaa  order,  bad  highly  offended  the  people, 

vbo  could  not  digest  the  indignity  of  being  thrust 

so  fiir  back  from  their  diversions ;  and  while  the 

rnidfe  was  still  fresh,  Otho  happening  to  come 

<  ifito  the  theatre,  was  received  by  tbe  populace  with 

I  in  oDifeisal  hiss,  but  by  the  knights  with  loud 

;  ipplaase  and  clapping.    Both  sides  redoubled  their 

clamoar  with  great  fierceness,  and  from  reproaches 

vere  proceeding  to  blows, — till  Cicero,  informed 

t  of  the  tumalt,  came  immediately  to  the  theatre, 

I  »d  calling  the  people  ont  into  the  temple  of  BeU 

l<!3a,  so  tamed  and  stung  them  by  the  power  of 

ini  words,  and  made  them  so  ashamed  of  their  folly 

1  ai  perverseness,  that  on  their  return  to  the  theatre 

!  ^  changed  their  hisses  into  applauses,  and  vied 

«ith  the  blights  themselves  in  demonstrations  of 

^5^  respect  to  Othos.     The  speech  was  soon 

^T  poblished ;    though  from  the  nature  of  the 

tkifig  it  most  have  been  made  upon  the  spot,  and 

floved  extempore  from  the  occasion :  and  as  it  was 

sceh  read  and  admired  for  several  ages  after,  as  a 

^^^iBorable  instance    of  Cicero's  command  over 

c^'s  passions,  so   some  have  imagined  it  to  be 

tiiaded  to  in  that  beautiful  passage  of  Virgil >^ : 

Ac  Telnti  mAgno  in  populo  cum  scpo  coOrta  eat 

^itt\  writque  uiimis  ignobile  vulgns ; 

Jiaqiie  faces  et  aaxa  vouxit.  furor  arma  miniatrat : 

TiQQ  ptetate  gniTesn  et  mentis  si  forte  vinim  quern 

Aipexere,  silent,  arrectisque  auribus  adstant ; 

Uk  regit  djetis  animoa,  et  pectora  mulcet. 

Yiao.  Mil  I  1&2. 
AsvhcD  sedition  firea  the  ignoble  crowd, 
Aad  tbe  wild  rabble  storms  and  thirsts  for  blood ; 
Of  ften»  and  brands  a  mingled  tempest  flies, 
Vith  all  tbe  sodden  arms  that  rage  supplies: 
^  snsoe  graye  sire  appears  amidst  the  strife, 
la  iDonls  strict  and  innocence  of  life, 
AU  ttaad  sttentiTe,  while  the  sage  controls 
T>>ar  wrath,  and  oalms  the  tempest  of  their  souls. 

Pitt. 
One  topic,  which  Cicero  touched  in  this  speech, 
*Bd  tbe  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  hint  from 
wtiqnity,  was  to  reproach  the  rioters  for  their 
*vt  of  taste  and  good  sense,  in  making  such  a 
^itarbanoe  while  Roscius  was  acting^ 

There  happened  about  tbe  same  time  a  third 
^finctj  not  less  remarkable,   of  Cicero's  great 

«  Plutarch's  Life  of  Cicero. 

*Srtaat.  Corradl  Qusstura,  p.  133;  ^neid.  I.  152. 
^"bt  sives  tbe  greater  colour  to  this  imagination  is,  that 
'^*>°tibaa  applies  these  lines  to  his  character  of  a  com- 
{^'jfator,  which  he  professedly  forms  upon  tho  model 
•'fwtnj^Lib.xii.  1. 

'  M«asb.  Batnm.  ii  10. 


power  of  persuasion.  Sylla  had  by  an  express  law 
excluded  the  children  of  the  proscribed  from  tbe 
senate  and  all  public  honours ;  which  was  certainly 
an  act  of  great  violence,  and  tbe  decree  rather  of  a 
tyrant,  than  the  law  of  a  free  state''.  So  that  tbe 
persons  injured  by  it,  who  were  many,  and  of  great 
families,  were  now  making  all  their  efforts  to  get 
it  reversed.  Their  petition  was  highly  equitable, 
but,  from  the  condition  of  the  times,  as  highly 
unseasonable  ;  for  in  the  present  disorders  of  the 
city,  the  restoration  of  an  oppressed  party  must 
needs  have  added  strength  to  the  old  factions; 
since  the  first  use  that  they  would  naturally  make 
of  the  recovery  of  their  power,  would  be  to  revenge 
themselves  on  their  oppressors.  It  was  Cicero's 
business,  therefore,  to  prevent  that  inconvenience, 
and,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  with  the  consent  of 
the  sufferers  themselves :  on  which  occasion  this 
great  commander  of  the  human  affections,  as  Quin. 
tilian  calls  him,  found  means  to  persuade  those 
unfortunate  men,  that  to  bear  their  injury  was  their 
benefit ;  and  that  the  government  itself  could  not 
stand,  if  SylU's  laws  were  then  repealed,  on  which 
the  quiet  and  order  of  the  republic  were  established ; 
acting  herein  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman,  who 
will  oft  be  forced  to  tolerate,  and  even  maintain, 
what  he  cannot  approve,  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
mon good ;  agreeably  to  what  he  lays  down  in  his 
book  of  Offices,  that  many  things  which  are  naturally 
right  and  just,  are  yet,  by  certain  circumstances  and 
conjunctures  of  times,  made  dishonest  and  unjust'. 
As  to  the  instance  before  us,  he  declared  in  a 
speech  made  several  years  after,  that  he  had  ex- 
cluded from  honours  a  number  of  brave  and  honest 
young  men,  whom  fortune  had  thrown  into  so 
unhappy  a  situation,  that  if  they  had  obtained 
power,  they  would  probably  have  employed  it  to 
the  ruin  of  the  state".  The  three  cases  just 
mentioned  make  Pliny  break  out  into  a  kind  of 
rapturous  admiration  of  the  man,  who  could  per- 
suade the  people  to  give  up  their  bread,  their 
pleasure,  and  their  injuries,  to  the  charms  of  his 
eloquence*^. 

The  next  transaction  of  moment  in  which  he  was 
engaged  was  the  defence  of  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged 
senator,  accused  by  T.  Labienus,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, of  treason  or  rebellion,  for  having  killed 
L.  Saturninus,  a  tribune,  about  forty  years  before, 
who  had  raised  a  dangerous  sedition  in  the  city. 
The  fact,  if  it  had  been  true,  was  not  only  legal, 
but  laudable,  being  done  in  obedience  to  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  by  which  all  the  citizens  were  re- 
quired to  take  arms  in  aid  of  the  consuls  C.  Marina 
and  L.  Flaccus. 

But  the  punishment  of  Rabirius  was  not  the 
thing  aimed  at,  nor  the  life  of  an  old  man  worth 
the  pains  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  city  :  the 
design  was  to  attack  that  prerogative  of  the  senate 
by  which,  in  the  case  of  a  sudden  tumult,  they 
could  arm  the  city  at  once,  by  requiring  the  consuls 
to  take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  detri- 

k  Exclu»iquo  patemis  npibus  liberi,  etiom  petendorum 
honorum  Jure  prohiberentur. — Veil.  Pat.  iL  28. 

I  Sic  multa,  quae  honcsta  natura  videntur  ease,  tempo- 
rlbus  fiunt  non  honesta.— De  Offlc.  iii.  25. 

m  Ego  adolescentes  fortes  et  bonos,  sed  usos  ea  condi- 
tlone  fortune,  ut,  si  essent  magistratus  adepti,  rcipublicie 
statum  convulsuri  vidercntur,  oomitiorum  ratione  pri- 
vavl.—In  Pison.  2. 

B  Quo  tc,  M.  Tnlli,  placnlo  taceam  ?  &c.— PUn.  Hist. 
1.  vH.  3D. 
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ment :  which  vote  was  supposed  to  give  a  sanction 
to  everything  that  was  done  in  consequence  of  it ; 
so  that  several  traitorous  magistrates  had  been  cut 
off  by  it,  without  the  formalities  of  a  trial,  in  the 
act  of  stirring  up  sedition.  This  practice,  though 
in  use  from  the  earliest  times,  had  always  been 
complained  of  by  the  tribunes,  as  an  infringement 
of  the  constitution,  by  giving  to  the  senate  an 
arbitrary  power  over  the  lives  of  citizens,  which 
could  not  legally  be  taken  away  without  a  hearing 
and  judgment  of  the  whole  people.  But  the  chief 
grudge  to  it  was,  from  its  being  a  perpetual  check 
to  the  designs  of  the  ambitious  and  popular,  who 
aspired  to  any  power  not  allowed  by  the  laws :  it 
was  not  di£Bcult  for  them  to  delude  the  multitude  ; 
but  the  senate  was  not  so  easily  managed,  who  by 
that  single  vote  of  committing  the  republic  to  the 
consuls,  could  frustrate  at  once  all  the  effects  of 
their  popularity,  when  carried  to  a  point  which  was 
dangerous  to  the  state  :  for  since  in  virtue  of  it, 
the  tribunes  themselves,  whose  peraons  were  held 
sacred,  might  be  taken  off  without  sentence  or  trial, 
when  engaged  in  any  traitorous  practices,  all  at- 
tempts of  that  kind  must  necessarily  be  hazardous 
and  desperate. 

This  point  therefore,  was  to  be  tried  on  the 
person  of  Rabirius,  in  whose  ruin  the  factious  of 
all  ranks  were  interested.  J.  Csesar  suborned  La- 
bienus  to  prosecute  him  ;  and  procured  himself  to 
be  appointed  one  of  the  Duumviri,  or  the  two 
judges  allotted  by  the  praetor  to  sit  upon  trials  of 
treason^.  Hortensius  pleaded  his  cause,  and 
proved  by  many  witnesses,  that  the  whole  accusa- 
tion was  false,  and  that  Saturninus  was  actually 
killed  by  the  hand  of  a  slave,  who  for  that  service 
obtained  his  freedom  from  the  public  p.  Cesar, 
however,  eagerly  condemned  the  old  man,  who 
appealed  from  his  sentence  to  the  people ;  where 
nothing,  says  Suetonius,  did  him  so  much  service, 
as  the  partial  and  forward  severity  of  his  judge  <i. 

The  tribunes  in  the  mean  while  employed  all 
their  power  to  destroy  him  ;  and  Labienus  would 
not  suffer  Cicero  to  exceed  half  an  hour  in  his 
defence' ;  and,  to  raise  the  greater  indignation 
against  the  criminal,  exposed  the  picture  of  Satur- 
ninus in  the  rostra,  as  of  one  who  fell  a  martyr  to 
the  Uberties  of  the  people.  Cicero  opened  the 
defence  with  great  gravity,  declaring,  **  that  in  the 
memory  of  man  there  had  not  been  a  cause  of  such 
importance,  either  undertaken  by  a  tribune,  or  de- 
fended by  a  consul :  that  nothing  less  was  meant 
by  it,  than  that  for  the  future  there  should  be  no 
senate  or  public  council  in  the  city ;  no  consent  or 
concurrence  of  the  honest  against  the  rage  and 
rashness  of  the  wicked ;  no  resource  or  refiige  in 
the  extreme  dangers  of  the  republic'.—  He  implores 
the  favour  of  all  the  gods,  by  whose  providence 
their  city  was  more  signally  governed  than  by  any 
wisdom  of  man,  to  make  that  day  propitious  to  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  to  the  life  and  fortunes 
of  an  innocent  man.'' — And  having  possessed  the 
minds  of  his  audience  with  the  sanctity  of  the 
cause,  he  proceeds  boldly  to  wish,  *'  that  he  had 
been  at  liberty  to  confess,  what  Hortensius  indeed 
had  proved  to  be  false,  that  Saturninus,  the  enemy 

o  Sueton.  J.  Cies.  12;  Dio,  p.  42. 
p  ProRablr.fi.il. 

4  Ut  ad  populum  provocanti  nihil  cque  ac  judicis  aoer- 
bitas  profttit^-Sueton.  ib.  12. 
r  Pro  Rabir.  2.  •  Ibid. 


of  the  Roman  people,  was  killed  by  the  hsnd  of 
Rabirius' — that  he  should  have  proclaimed  and 
bragged  of  it,  as  an  act  that  merited  rewards  instead 
of  punishment." — Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
clamour  of  the  opposite  faction ;  but  he  obsmes 
it  to  be  **  the  faint  effort  of  a  small  part  of  the 
assembly ;  and  that  the  body  of  the  people,  vho 
were  silent,  would  never  have  made  him  consul  if 
they  had  thought  him  capable  of  being  disturbed 
by  so  feeble  an  insult ;  which  he  advised  them  to 
drop,  since  it  betrayed  only  their  folly  and  the 
inferiority  of  their  numbera." — ^The  assembly  being 
quieted,  he  goes  on  to  declare,  *'  that  though 
Rabirius  did  not  kill  Saturninus,  yet  he  took  arms 
with  intent  to  kill  him,  together  with  the  consuls 
and  all  the  best  of  the  city,  to  which  his  honour, 
virtue,  and  duty  called  him. — He  puts  Labienus  in 
mind,  '*  that  he  was  too  young  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  merits  of  that  cause  ;  that  he  was  not  born 
when  Saturninus  was  killed,  and  could  not  be 
apprised  how  odious  and  detestable  his  name  was 
to  all  people :  that  some  had  been  banished  for 
complaining  only  of  his  death  ;  othere  for  having  a 
picture  of  him  in  their  houses"  :  that  he  wondered 
therefore  where  Labienus  had  procured  that  pic* 
ture,  which  none  duret  venture  to  keep  even  at 
home  ;  and  much  more,  that  he  had  the  hardiness 
to  produce,  before  an  assembly  of  the  people,  what 
had  been  the  ruin  of  other  men's  fortunes — that  to 
charge  Rabirius  with  this  crime  was  to  condemn 
the  greatest  and  worthiest  citizens  whom  Rome 
had  ever  bred  ;  and  though  they  were  all  dead,  yet 
the  injury  was  the  same,  to  rob  them  of  the  honour 
due  to  their  names  and  memories. — Wonld  C 
Marius,  says  he,  have  lived  in  perpetual  toils  and 
dangers,  if  he  had  conceived  no  hopes  concerning 
himself  and  his  glory  beyond  the  limits  of  this  life? 
When  he  defeated  those  innumerable  enemies  in 
Italy,  and  saved  the  republic,  did  he  imagine  that 
everything  which  related  to  him  would  die  with 
him  ?  No,  it  is  not  so,  citizens ;  there  is  not  one 
of  us  who  exerts  himself  with  praise  and  virtue  in 
the  dangere  of  the  republic,  but  is  induced  to  it  by 
the  expectation  of  a  futurity.  As  the  minds  of 
men,  therefore,  seem  to  be  divine  and  immortal  for 
many  other  reasons,  so  especially  for  this,  that  in 
all  the  best  and  the  wisest  there  is  so  strong  a  sen^e 
of  something  hereafter,  that  they  seem  to  reli>h 
nothing  but  what  is  eternal.  I  appeal  then  to  the 
souls  of  C.  Marius,  and  of  all  those  wise  and  worthy 
citizens,  who,  from  this  life  of  men,  are  transbted 
to  the  honoura  and  sanctity  of  the  gods ;  I  call 
them,  I  say,  to  witness,  that  I  think  myself  bound 
to  fight  for  their  fame,  glory,  and  memory,  with  as 
much  zeal  as  for  the  altara  and  temples  of  my 
country  ;  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  take  arms  in 
defence  of  their  praise,  I  should  take  them  as 
strenuously  as  they  themselves  did  for  the  defence 
of  our  common  safety,"  &c.* 

After  this  speech  the  people  were  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  Rabirius,  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the 
centuries;  but  there  being  reason  to  apprehend 
some  violence  and  foul  play  from  the  intrigues  of 
the  tribunes,  Metellus,  the  augur  and  pnetor  of 
that  year,  contrived  to  dissolve  the  assembly  by  a 
stratagem  before  they  came  to  a  vote' :  and  the 
greater  affaire  that  presently  ensued,  and  engaged 
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the  attention  of  the  city,  prerented  the  farther 
prosecatioa  and  revival  of  the  cause. 

Bat  Cssar  was  more  snocessfdl  in  another  case, 
in  vhich  he  vaa  more  interested, — ^his  suit  for  the 
hidi  priesthood,  a  post  of  the  first  dignity  in  the 
repttblie,  ?acant  by  the  death  of  Metellus  Pius. 
Ubieoas  opened  his  way  to  it  by  the  publication 
of  a  new  law,  for  transferring  the  right  of  electing 
from  the  college  of  priests  to  the  people,  agreeably 
to  the  tenor  of  a  former  law,  which  had  been 
repealed  by  SjUa.  Cesar's  strength  lay  in  the 
&Toar  of  the  populace,  which,  by  immense  bribes 
a&il  the  profusion  of  his  whole  substance,  he  had 
zaioed  on  this  occasion  so  efTectually,  that  he  carried 
this  high  oiBee  before  he  had  yet  been  preetor, 
^iiD»t  two  consular  competitors  of  the  first 
authority  in  Rome,  Q.  Catulus  and  P.  Servilius 
IsavicQs ;  the  one  of  whom  had  been  censor,  and 
:hen  bore  the  title  of  prince  of  the  senate,  and  the 
ether  been  honoured  with  a  triumph :  yet  he  pro* 
cornl  more  votes  against  them,  even  in  their  own 
tnbe3,than  they  both  had  out  of  the  whole  number 
^thecitiiens'. 

Catiline  was  now  renewing  his  efforts  for  the 
omsokfaip  with  greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  by 
sQcfa  open  methods  of  bribery,  that  Cicero  pub> 
lished  a  new  law  against  it,  with  the  additional 
penalty  of  a  ten  years'  exile ;  prohibiting  likewise 
ail  ibows  of  gladiators  within  two  years  from  the 
tine  of  ailing  for  any  magistracy,  unless  they  were 
o'tiered  by  the  will  of  a  person  deceased,  and  on  a 
certain  day  therein  specified*.  Catiline,  who  knew 
^  law  to  be  levelled  at  himself,  formed  a  design 
bj  kill  Cicero,  with  some  other  chiefii  of  the  senate**, 
oQ  the  day  of  election,  which  was  appointed  for  the 
tveotieth  of  October  ;  bat  Cicero  gave  information 
-fit  to  the  senate  the  day  before,  upon  which  the 
election  was  deferred,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
«iehberate  on  an  affair  of  so  great  importance :  and 
the  daj  foUowing,  in  a  full  house,  he  called  upon 
^^<2iline  to  clear  himself  of  this  charge ;  where, 
^thoot  denying  or  excusing  it,  he  bluntly  told 
tbem  that  there  were  two  bodies  in  the  republic, 
meaning  the  aenate  and  the  people,  the  one  of  them 
iaSrm  vith  a  weak  head,  the  other  firm  without  a 
^^ ;  vhich  last  had  so  well  deserved  of  him,  that 
it  ^old  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived.  He 
^  made  a  declaration  of  the  same  kind  and  in 
tke  same  place  a  few  days  before,  when  upon  Cato*s 
^rmeoing  him  with  an  impeachment,  he  fiercely 
rrplied,  that  if  any  flame  should  be  excited  in  his 
fftnaes,  he  would  extinguish  it,  not  with  water, 
bat  a  general  ruin'. 

Thtte  declarations  startled  the  senate,  and  con- 
^nioed  them  that  nothing  but  a  desperate  conspiracy, 
"r«  for  execution,  could  inspire  so  daring  an  as- 
"anoce:  so  that  they  proceeded  immediately  to 
^i^  tkcree  which  was  the  usual  refuge  in  all  cases 

'  Ita  potentlssinuM  duoA  competitores,  multumque  et 
tateetditnutateantecedentes,  aaperavit;  ut  ploni  ipse 
^  et^nim  tribubua  mffragia,  quam  uterqoe  in  omnibus 
»«i<rit.-Rwt.  a.  C«fc  13 ;  vide  PIgh.  Annal. 

'  Pn  Miiren.  23;  In  Yatin.  1& 

^»».LxxxnL43. 

^  I  Toai  eoka.  dixit,  duo  corpora  esse  reipnblic»— nnum 
'iaie.  iaftnno  capite ;  alteram  firmnm,  sine  capite :  buie, 
"*^  iu  de  «e  meritiun  enet,  capat,  ae  vivo,  non  defutu- 
'ci  -^QQ  idem  ille  pancis  diebus  ante  Catoni,  Judicium 
y<Mti,  TcapoixtisKi,— Si  quod  esset  in  suaa  fortunas 
^xvnAiim  excitatvm,  id  ae  non  aqua,  sed  ruina  reatino- 
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of  imminent  danger,  of  ordering  the  consuls  to  take 
care  that  the  republic  received  no  harm'.  Upon  this 
Cicero  doubled  his  guard,  and  called  some  troops 
into  the  city;  and  when  the  election  of  consuls 
came  on,  that  he  might  imprint  a  seuse  of  his  own 
and  of  the  public  danger  the  more  strongly,  he 
took  care  to  throw  back  his  gown  in  the  view  of 
the  people,  and  discovered  a  shining  breast- plate, 
which  he  wore  under  it'  :  by  which  precaution,  as 
he  told  Catiline  afterwards  to  his  face,  he  prevented 
his  design  of  killing  both  him  and  the  competitors 
for  the  consulship,  of  whom  D.  Junius  Silanus  and 
L.  Licinius  Mureua  were  declared  consuls  elect'. 

Catiline,  thus  a  second  time  repulsed,  and  breath- 
ing nothing  but  revenge,  was  now  eager  and  impa- 
tient to  execute  his  grand  plot :  he  had  no  other 
game  left :  his  schemes  were  not  only  suspected, 
but  actually  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  the  con- 
sul, and  himself  shunned  and  detested  by  all  honest 
men  ;  so  that  he  resolved  without  farther  delay  to 
put  all  to  the  hazard  of  ruining  either  his  country 
or  himself.  He  was  singularly  formed  both  by  art 
and  nature  for  the  head  of  a  desperate  conspiracy ; 
of  an  illustrious  family,  ruined  fortunes,  profligate 
mind,  undaunted  courage,  unwearied  industry  ;  of 
a  capacity  equal  to  the  hardiest  attempt,  with  a 
tongue  that  could  explain,  and  a  hand  that  could 
execute  it*.  Cicero  gives  us  his  just  character  in 
many  parts  of  his  works,  but  in  none  a  more  lively 
picture  of  him  than  in  the  following  passage*' : 

"  He  had  in  him,"  says  he,  "  many,  though  not 
express  images,  yet  sketches  of  the  greatest  virtues ; 
was  acquainted  with  a  great  number  of  wicked  men, 
yet  a  pretended  admirer  of  the  virtuous.  His  house 
was  furnished  with  a  variety  of  temptations  to  lust 
and  lewdness,  yet  with  several  incitements  also  to 
industry  and  labour:  it  was  a  scene  of  vicious 
pleasures,  yet  a  school  of  martial  exercises.  There 
never  was  such  a  monster  on  earth,  compounded 
of  passions  so  contrary  and  opposite.  Who  was 
ever  more  agreeable  at  one  time  to  the  bestcitizens  ? 
who  more  intimate  at  another  with  the  worst  ?  who 
a  man  of  better  principles  ?  who  a  fouler  enemy  to 
this  city  ?  who  more  intemperate  in  pleasure  ?  who 
more  patient  in  labour?  who  more  rapacious  in 
plundering?  who  more  profuse  in  squandering? 
He  had  a  wonderful  faculty  of  engaging  men  to  his 
friendship,  and  obliging  them  by  his  observance  ; 
sharing  with  them  in  common  whatever  he  was 
master  of;  serving  them  with  his  money,  his  inter- 
est, his  pains,  and,  when  there  was  occasion,  by 
the  most  daring  acts  of  villany;  moulding  his 
nature  to  his  purposes,  and  bending  it  every  way 
to  his  vrill.  With  the  morose,  he  could  live  se- 
verely ;  with  the  free,  gaily  ;  with  the  old,  gravely  ; 
with  the  young,  cheerfully ;  with  the  enterprising, 
audaciously ;  with  the  vicious,  luxuriously.  By  a 
temper  so  various  and  pliable,  he  gathered  about 
him  the  profligate  and  the  rash  from  all  countries, 
yet  held  attached  to  him  at  the  same  time  many 

d  ttell.  Bell.  Cat.  2{) ;  i'lutarch.  in  lie. 

«  Descendi  in  campum— cum  ilia  lata  inslgnique  lorica 
— ut  onuiea  boni  anlmadverterent,  et  cum  in  metu  et 
periculo  consulem  viderent,  id  quod  factum  eat,  ad  opem 
prEftidlumque  meum  concurrerent. — Pro  Miirun.  'i6. 

I  Cum  proximis  comitiia  conaularibua,  me  consulem  in 
campo  et  competitores  tuoa  interfioere  voluiati.  oompreaai 
conatua  tnoe  nefarios  amiconim  pneaidio.^In  Cat.  L  ft. 

K  Erat  ei  consilium  ad  facinua  aptum :  conailio  autem 
neque  lingua,  neque  manus  doerat.— In  Cat.  Ui.  7> 

l>  Pro  Caei.  5,  6. 
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brave  and  worthy  men,  by  the  specious  show  of  a 
pretended  virtue. " 

With  these  talents,  if  he  had  obtained  the  con- 
sulship, and  with  it  the  command  of  the  armies 
and  provinces  of  the  empire,  he  would  probably, 
like  another  Cinna,  have  made  himself  the  tyrant 
of  his  country  :  but  despair  and  impatience,  under 
I  his  repeated  disappointments,  hurried  him  on  to 
the  mad  resolution,  of  extorting  by  force  what  he 
could  not  procure  by  address.  His  scheme  how- 
ever was  not  without  a  foundation  of  probability, 
and  there  were  several  reasons  for  thinking  the 
present  time  the  most  seasonable  for  the  execution 
of  it.  Italy  was  drained  in  a  manner  of  regular 
troops ;  Pompey  at  a  great  distance,  with  the  best 
army  of  the  empire ;  and  his  old  friend  Antonius,  on 
whose  assistance  he  still  depended',  was  to  have  the 
command  of  all  the  forces  that  jremained.  But  his 
greatest  hopes  lay  in  Sylla's  veteran  soldiers,  whose 
cause  he  had  always  espoused,  and  among  whom 
he  had  been  bred ;  who,  to  the  number  of  about  a 
hundred  thousand,  were  settled  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts and  colonies  of  Italy,  in  the  possession  of 
lands  assigned  to  them  by  Sylla,  which  the  gene- 
rality had  wasted  by  their  vices  and  luxury,  and 
wanted  another  civil  war  to  repair  their  shattered 
fortunes.  Among  these  he  employed  his  agents 
and  officers  in  all  parts,  to  debauch  them  to  his 
service ;  and  in  Etruria,  had  actually  enrolled  a 
considerable  body,  and  formed  them  into  a  little 
army  under  the  command  of  Manlius,  a  bold  and 
experienced  centurion,  who  waited  only  for  his 
orders  to  take  the  field''.  We  must  add  to  this 
what  all  writers  mention,  the  universal  disaflfection 
and  discontent  which  possessed  all  ranks  of  the 
city,  but  especially  the  meaner  sort,  who  from  the 
uneasiness  of  their  circumstances,  and  the  pressure 
of  their  debts,  wished  for  a  change  of  government  : 
so  that  if  Catiline  had  gained  any  little  advantage 
at  setting  out,  or  come  off  but  equal  in  the  first 
battle,  there  was  reason  to  expect  a  general  decla- 
ration in  his  favour'. 

He  called  a  council  therefore  of  all  the  conspira- 
tors, to  settle  the  plan  of  their  work,  and  divide 
the  parts  of  it  among  themselves,  and  fix  a  proper 
day  for  the  execution.  There  were  about  thirty- 
five,  whose  names  are  transmitted  to  us  as  princi- 
pals in  the  plot,  partly  of  the  senatorian,  partly  of 
the  equestrian  order,  with  many  others  from  the 
colonies  and  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  men  of  fa- 
milies and  interest  in  their  several  countries.  The 
senators  were,  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  C.  Cethegns, 
P.  Autronitts,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  P.  Sylla,  Serv. 
Sylla,  L.  Yargunteius,  Q.  Curius,  Q.  Annius,  M. 
Porcius  Lecca,  L.  Bestia"*. 

Lentulus  was  descended  from  a  patrician  branch 
of  the  Cornelian  family,  one  of  the  most  numerous 
as  well  as  the  most  splendid  in  Rome.  His  grand- 
father had  borne  the  title  of  prince  of  the  senate, 
and  was  the  most  active  in  the  pursuit  and 
destruction  of  C.  Gracchus,  in  which  he  received 

1  Inflatum  turn  spe  militum,  turn  college  mei,  ut  ipse 
dicebat,  promiasia. — Pro  Muren.  23. 

k  Caatra  sunt  in  Italia  contra  rempublicam  in  Etruris 
faocibua  coIIociita.^In  Cat.  i.  2;  it.  ii.  6. 

'  Sed  omnino  cuncta  plebes,  novanim  renim  studio, 
Catiline  incepta  probabat— quod  si  primo  prelio  Catilfna 
superior,  aut  equa  mana  diaccsgiBnet,  profecto  magna 
clades,  «ec.— Sallust.  Bell.  Cat.  27, 2D. 

"»  Ibid.  17. 


a  dangerous  wound i^.  The  grandson,  by  the  favoor 
of  his  noble  birth,  had  been  advanced  to  the  con- 
sulship about  eight  years  before,  but  was  turned 
out  of  the  senate  soon  after  by  the  censors,  for 
the  notorious  infamy  of  his  life,  till  by  obtaining 
the  prsetorship  a  second  time,  which  he  now 
actually  enjoyed,  he  recovered  his  former  place  and 
rank  in  that  supreme  council**.  His  parts  were 
but  moderate,  or  rather  slow ;  yet  the  comeliness 
of  his  person,  the  gracefulness  and  propriety  of  his 
action,  the  strength  and  sweetness  of  his  voice, 
procured  him  some  reputation  as  a  speaker^.  He 
was  lazy,  luxurious,  and  profligately  wicked  ;  jret 
so  vain  and  ambitious,  as  to  expect  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  government,  to  be  the  first  man  in  the 
republic  ;  in  which  fancy  he  was  strongly  flattered 
by  some  crafty  soothsayers,  who  assured  him  from 
the  sibylline  books,  that  there  were  three  Corne- 
liuses destined  to  the  dominion  of  Rome ;  that  Cinna 
and  Sylla  had  already  possessed  it,  and  the  pro- 
phecy wanted  to  be  completed  in  him^.  With  these 
views  he  entered  freely  into  the  conspiracy,  trust- 
ing to  Catiline's  vigour  for  the  execution,  and 
hoping  to  reap  the  chief  fruit  from  its  success. 

Cethegus  was  of  an  extraction  equally  noble,  bat 
of  a  temper  fierce,  impetuous,  and  daring  to  a  de- 
gree even  of  fury.  He  had  been  warmly  engaged 
in  the  cause  of  Marius,  with  whom  he  was  driven 
out  of  Rome ;  but  when  Sylla' s  affairs  became 
prosperous,  he  presently  changed  sides,  and  throw- 
ing himself  at  Sylla's  feet,  and  promising  great 
services,  was  restored  to  the  city '.  After  Sylla's 
death,  by  intrigues  and  faction,  he  acquired  so  great 
an  influence,  that  while  Pompey  was  abroad,  he 
governed  all  thingsat  home ;  procured  for  Antonius, 
that  command  over  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  for  LucuUus,  the  management  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war*.  In  the  height  of  this  power,  he  made 
an  excursion  into  Spain,  to  raise  contributions  in 
that  province,  where  meeting  with  some  opposi- 
tion to  his  violences,  he  had  the  hardiness  to  insult, 
and  even  wound,  the  proconsul  Q.  Metellus  Pius*. 
But  the  insolence  of  his  conduct  and  the  infamy 
of  his  life  gradually  diminished,  and  at  last  de- 
stroyed his  credit ;  when  finding  himself  controlled 
by  the  magistrates,  and  the  particular  vigilance  of 
Cicero,  he  entered  eagerly  into  Catiline's  plot,  and 
was  entrusted  with  the  most  bloody  and  desperate 

n  Num  P.  Lentulum,  principem  aenatus?  Complures 
alios  Bunimos  viros,  qui  cum  L.  Opimio  Consulc  armati 
Graccbum  in  Aventinum  persecutl  sunt?  quo  in  prrlio 
Lentulus  grave  vulnus  accepit.>— Phil.  viii.  4 ;  In  Oat.  1v.  U 

o  Lentulus  quoque  tunc  mazlme  pretor,  Arc— Flor. 
iv.  1 ;  Dio,  p.  43 ;  Plut.  in  Cic. 

P  P.  Lentulus,  ciijua  et  excogitandi  et  loquendi  tardi- 
tatem  tegebat  forme  dignitas,  corporis  motus  plenu*  et 
artis  et  venustatis,  vocis  et  suavitas  et  magnitudo.— Brut 
350. 

<l  Lentulum  autem  edbi  confirmasse  ex  fatis  sibyllinis, 
haruiq)icumqne  responsis,  he  esse  tertium  ilium  Comc- 
lium,  ad  quern  regnum  hujus  urbis  atqne  imperium  per- 
venire  esset  necesse,  ^c.^— In  Cat.  iii.  4 ;  it.  iv.  6. 
r  Quid  Catilina  tuis  natalibus,  atque  Cethegf 
Inveniet  quisquam  sublimius? 

Juv.  SaL  viii.  231 ;  Applan.  399. 

•  Hie  est  M.  Antonius,  qui  gratia  Cottv  consulls  et 
Cethegi  factione  in  senatu,  ourationem  infinitam  nactus, 
ic— Ascon.  in  Vcrr.  iL  3 ;  Plut.  in  Lwcull 

»  Quis  de  C.  Cethego.  atque  e^jus  in  Hispaniam  profec^ 
tione,  ac  de  vulnere  Q.  Metelli  Pii  cogitat,  cui  non  ad 
illius  pcniam  career  edificatua  ease  vidcatur  ?— Pro  Syll. 
25. 
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put  of  it,  the  task  of  naisacring  their  enemiet 
vitluB  the  dtf.  The  rest  of  the  oonspirators  were 
not  len  iUostrions  fiv  their  birth".  ThetwoSylias 
wete  nephews  to  the  dictator  of  that  name ;  Autro* 
■ins  had  obtaiMd  the  oonsnlship,  but  was  deprived 
lot  bribny ;  and  Caseins  was  a  competitor  for  it 
vith  Cicero  himself.  In  short,  they  were  all  of 
tbe  lame  stnnp  and  character ;  men  whom  disap- 
poiaCnenCB,  mined  fortunes,  and  flagitious  Utcs. 
kd  prepared  for  any  design  against  the  state ;  and 
allwhoK  hopes  of  ease  and  advancement  depended 
oo  B  change  of  affairs,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
repablic 

At  this  meeting  it  was  resolved,  that  a  general 
iosonsetiQn  shoodd  be  raised  through  Italy,  the 
difereat  parts  of  which  were  assigned  to  different 
leuUn;  that  Catiline  should  put  himself  at  the 
kadof  the  troops  in  Etraria;  that  Rome  should 
be  find  in  many  places  at  once,  and  a  massacre 
bcfon  tt  the  same  time  of  the  whole  senate,  and 
tii  cheir  enemies  ;  of  whom  none  were  to  be  spared 
aeept  the  sons  of  Pompey,  who  were  to  be  kept  ss 
bostiges  of  their  peace  and  recondUation  with  the 
fiihftri  that  in  the  consternation  of  the  fire  and 
■aaaere,  Catiline  should  be  ready  with  his  Tuscan 
amj,  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  public  confusion, 
tod  Bake  hisDself  master  of  the  city :  where  Len- 
toiai,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  first  in  dignity,  was  to 
picade  in  their  general  councils ;  Csssius  to  ma- 
tagt  the  aiEur  of  firing  it,  Cethegus  to  direct  the 
■MMcie>.  But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero  being  the 
cUef  obstacle  to  all  thoir  hopes,  Catiline  was  very 
dearoas  to  see  him  taken  off  before  he  left  Rome ; 
BpQB  which  two  knights  of  the  company  undertook 
to  kill  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  early 
Tiot  on  pretence  of  business^  They  were  both  of 
kii  leqnaintanoe,  and  used  to  fluent  his  house  > 
■ad  knowing  his  custom  of  giving  free  sccess  to  all, 
■ade  no  doubt  of  being  readily  admitted,  as  C. 
Condins,  one  of  the  two,  afterwards  confessed'. 

Tba  meeting  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Cicero 
had  iahrmatioa  of  all  that  passed  in  it;  for  by 
^  iatrignes  of  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  he  had 
piaed  over  Curins  her  gallant,  one  of  the  conspi- 
f^itonof  tenatorian  rank,  to  send  him  a  punctual 
Kmat  of  all  their  deliberations.  He  presently 
^puted  his  intelligence  to  some  of  Uie  chiefs  of 
^citj,  who  were  assembled  that  evening,  as  usual. 
It  Im  house ;  informing  them  not  only  of  the  design, 
m  saaing  the  men  who  were  to  execute  it,  and 
tbe  very  hour  when  they  would  be  at  his  gate :  all 
v^ich  idl  out  exactly  as  he  foretold ;  for  the  two 
Nghti  came  before  break  of  day,  but  had  the  mor- 
tiication  to  find  the  house  weU  guarded,  and  aU 
refused  to  them*. 


•CWi.  Ptareil,  Syll«.  Cethflgi,  Antonll,  VargunteU, 
i^oeLoo^ni:  qroe famJUs ?  que  senatus  fautania?  Ao 
-FW.hr.  I. 

'  C^nn  Catflina  egredoretur  ad  exendtoin,  Loitiilua  In 
afbe  idiiuineretar,  Caadiia  inoendiis,  Cethegiu  cadi  pne- 
lw«rt«n>-P»o  8ylL  19 ;  Vii  Pint  in  Cloer. 

'Dttirti  panUolum  tibi  earn  mone,  quod  ego  rlverem : 
»»«J  Mat  duo  Eqoltcs  Ronuaj,  qui  te  ista  cura  libera- 
!^**M>  iUa  ipsa  nocta  ante  hioem  me  meo  in  lectulo 
'^^"fBeturwpoiUoerentar.— In  CatiL  L  4;  it  Sallust  BelL 

>  Tbc  tons  pater,  Corneli,  id  qood  tandem  aliquando 
JjAete,  fltam  aibi  officioflam  provindam  depopoecit^ 

•  Jktawa  mam  majorfbiu  pnesidiis  munlTl:  exclnsi 
^  qpMta  oianead  ma  aalntatom  miwnui ;  cum  illi  ipai 


Catiline  was  disappointed  likewise  in  another 
affair  of  no  less  moment  before  he  quitted  the  city ; 
a  design  to  surprise  the  town  of  Prsneste,  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  of  Italy,  within  twenty-fire 
miles  of  Rome ;  which  would  have]been  of  singular 
use  to  him  in  the  war,  and  a  sure  retreat  in  all 
events :  but  Cicero  was  still  beforehand  with  him, 
and,  tnm  the  apprehension  of  such  an  attempt,  had 
previously  sent  orders  to  the  place  to  keep  a  apodal 
guard ;  so  thst  when  Catiline  came  in  the  night  to 
make  an  assault,  he  found  them  so  well  provided, 
that  he  durst  not  venture  upon  the  experiment^. 

This  wss  the  state  of  the  conspiracy,  when 
Cicero  delivered  the  first  of  those  four  speeches, 
which  were  spoken  upon  the  occasion  of  it,  snd  are 
still  extant.  The  meeting  of  the  conapiratore  was 
on  the  sixth  of  November,  in  the  evening;  and  on 
the  eighth  he  summoned  the  senate  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  in  the  cspitol,  where  it  was  not  usually 
held  but  in  times  of  pubho  alarm'.  There  had 
been  several  debatea  before  this  on  the  same  sub- 
ject of  Catiline's  treasons,  and  his  design  of  killing 
the  consul ;  and  a  decree  had  passed  at  the  motion 
of  Cicero,  to  offer  a  public  reward  to  the  first  dis- 
coverer of  the  plot ;  if  a  alave,hi8  liberty,  and  eight 
hundred  pounds ;  if  a  citisen,  bis  pardon,  and  six- 
teen hundred'.  Yet  Catiline,  by  a  profound  dia- 
simulation,  and  the  conatant  profeasions  of  his 
innocence,  still  deceived  many  of  all  ranks ;  repre- 
senting the  whole  ss  the  fiction  of  his  enemy 
Cicero,  and  offering  to  give  security  for  his  beha- 
viour, and  to  deliver  himself  to  the  custody  of  any 
whom  the  senate  would  name  ;  of  M.  Lepidus,  oif 
the  prstor  Metellus,  or  of  Cicero  himself:  but 
none  of  them  would  ( receive  him ;  and  Cicero 
plainly  told  him,  that  he  should  never  think  himself 
safe  in  the  same  house,  when  he  was  in  danger  by 
living  in  the  same  city  with  him"  :  yet  he  still  kept 
on  the  mssk,  and  had  the  confidence  to  come  to 
this  very  meeting  in  the  capitol ;  which  so  shocked 
the  whole  assembly,  that  none  even  of  his  acquaint- 
ance durst  venture  to  salute  him  ;  and  the  consular 
senators  quitted  that  part  of  the  house  in  which  he 
sat,  and  left  the  whole  bench  clear  to  him'.  Cicero 
was  so  provoked  by  his  impudence,  that  instead  of 
entering  upon  any  business,  as  he  designed,  ad- 
dressing himself  directly  to  Catiline,  he  broke  out 
into  a  most  severe  invective  sgainst  him  ;  and  with 
all  the  fire  and  force  of  an  Incensed  eh>quence,  laid 
open  the  whole  course  of  his  viUanies,  and  the 
notoriety  of  his  treasons. 

He  put  him  in  mind,  "  that  there  was  a  decree 
already  made  against  him,  by  which  he  could  take 

veniaient,  qnos  ego  Jam  moltis  ao  ■nmmia  Tiria  ad  me  id 
temporis  venturoe  ene  pradizeram^-In  Catil.  L  4. 

b  Quid  r  eum  tu  PranetU  Kalendls  ipsis  NoTembrlbue 
occapatnnmi  noctumo  impetu  conflderea?  Sendstine 
illam  ooloniam  meo  Junu,  meis  pnesidiia  oaee  munitam  ? 
—Ibid.  L  3.    Pnenestf^-OMtnn  mun Itum^VelL  Fat  ii.  S6L 

e  Kihil  hlo  munitiMlmiis  babendi  ienatiu  locus— lb. 
i.l. 

'  SI  quia  indicaetet  de  oonjuratione,  que  contra  rempab- 
licam  facta  erat,  pnemium,  serro,  libertatesn  et  seetertia 
centum;  libert»,  tmpunitatem  et  sestertia  cc^^allust 
BeU.  Cat  30. 

•  Cum  a  me  id  reeponsum  tnliases,  me  nullo  modo  potee 
liadom  parietibus  tuto  ease  tecum,  qui  magno  in  periculo 
eoaem,  quod  liadem  msnibus  oontlneremur.^In  Catil.  i.  a 

f  Quia  te  ex  hac  tanta  frequentia,  tot  ex  tula  amicia  ac 
neceaeariisBalutayit?    Quid,  quod  adventu  tuo  fata  aub- 
aellia  vacuefaota  aunt  ?  Ac.~Ib.  L  7- 
E 
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his  life';  and  that  he  ought  to  have  done  it  long 
ago,  since  many,  far  more  eminent  and  less  crimi- 
nal, had  been  taken  off  by  the  same  authority  for 
the  suspicion  only  of  treasonable  designs ;  that  if 
he  should  order  him,  therefore,  to  be  killed  upon 
the  spot,  there  was  cause  to  apprehend  that  it 
would  be  thought  rather  too  late  than  too  cruel/' — 
But  there  was  a  certain  reason  which  yet  withheld 
him  :  **  Thou  shaltthen  be  put  to  death,"  says  he, 
**  when  there  is  not  a  man  to  be  found  so  wicked,  so 
desperate,  so  like  to  thyself,  who  will  deny  it  to  be 
done  justly. — ^As  long  as  there  is  one  who  dares  to 
defend  thee,  thou  shaft  live ;  and  live  so  as  thou 
now  dost,  surrounded  by  the  guards  which  I  have 
placed  about  thee,  so  as  not  to  suffer  thee  to  stir  a 
foot  against  the  republic ;  whilst  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  many  shall  watch  thee,  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  when  thou  little  thoughtest  of  it^."  He 
then  goes  on  to  give  a  detail  of  all  that  had  been 
concerted  by  the  conspirators  at  their  several 
meetings,  to  let  him  see  **  that  he  was  perfectly 
informed  of  every  step  which  he  had  taken,  or 
designed  to  take ;"  and  observes,  ''  that  he  saw 
several,  at  that  very  time  in  the  senate,  who  had 
assbted  at  those  meetings."  He  presses  him,  there- 
fore, to  quit  the  city  ;  and  '*  since  all  his  councils 
were  detected,  to  drop  the  thought  of  fires  and 
massacres ; — that  the  gates  were  open,  and  nobody 
should  stop  him^"  Then  running  over  the  flagi- 
tious enormities  of  his  life,  and  the  series  of  his 
traitorous  practices,  he  **  exhorts,  urges,  com- 
mands him  to  depart,  and,  if  he  would  be  advised 
by  him,  to  go  into  a  voluntary  exile,  and  free  them 
from  their  fears ;  that,  if  they  were  just  ones,  they 
might  be  safer ;  if  groundless,  the  quieter''.  That 
though  he  would  not  put  the  question  to  the  house, 
whether  they  would  order  him  into  banishment  or 
not,  yet  he  would  let  him  see  their  sense  upon  it  by 
their  manner  of  behaving  while  he  was  urging  him 
to  it ;  for  should  he  bid  any  other  senator  of  credit, 
P.  Sextius,  or  M.  Marcellus,  to  go  into  exile,  they 
would  all  rise  up  against  him  at  once,  and  lay  vio- 
lent hands  on  their  consul :  yet  when  he  said  it  to 
him,  by  their  silence  they  approved  it;  by  their 
suffering  it,  decreed  it;  by  saying  nothing,  pro- 
claimed their  consent*.  Tliat  he  would  answer 
likewise  for  the  knights,  who  were  then  guarding 
the  avenues  of  the  senate,  and  were  hardly  restrained 
from  doing  him  violence ;  that  if  he  would  consent 
to  go,  they  would  all  quietly  attend  him  to  the 
gates. — Yet,  after  all,  if  in  virtue  of  his  command 
be  should  really  go  into  banishment,  he  foresaw 
what  a  storm  of  envy  he  should  draw  by  it  upon 
himself ;  but  he  did  not  value  that,  if  by  his  own 
calamity  he  could  avert  the  dangers  of  the  republic : 
but  there  was  no  hope  that  Catiline  could  ever  be 
induced  to  yield  to  the  occasions  of  the  state,  or 
moved  with  a  sense  of  his  crimes,  or  reclaimed  by 
shame,  or  fear,  or  reason,  from  his  madness™.  He 
exhorts  him,  therefore,  if  he  would  not  go  into 
exile,  to  go  at  least,  where  he  was  expected,  into 
Manliua's  camp,  and  begin  the  war;  provided 
only,  that  he  would  carry  Out  with  him  all  the  rest 
of  his  crew. — ^That  there  he  might  riot  and  exult  at 
his  full  ease,  without  the  mortification  of  seeing  one 

f  Habemus  tenatos  oonsultum  in  te,  Catiiina,  vekemens 
et  grave.— In  CatU.  1. 1. 
h  Ibid.  2.  >  Ibid.  ^. 

k  Ibid.  7.  1  Ibid,  a 

■  Ibid.  9. 


honest  man  about  him".— There  he  might  practise 
all  that  discipline  to  which  he  had  been  trained,  of 
lying  upon  the  ground,  not  only  in  pursuit  of  his 
lewd  amours,  but  of  bold  and  hardy  enterprises : 
there  he  might  exert  all  that  boasted  patience  of 
hunger,  cold,  and  want,  by  which  however  he 
would  shortly  find  himself  undone."  He  then 
introduces  an  expostulation  of  the  republic  with 
himself,  **  for  his  too  great  lenity,  in  suffering  such 
a  traitor  to  escape,  instead  of  hurr3ring  him  to  im- 
mediate death ;  that  it  was  an  instance  of  cowardice 
and  ingratitude  to  the  Roman  people,  that  he,  a 
new  man,  who,  without  any  recommendation  from 
his  ancestors,  had  been  raised  by  them  through  all 
the  degrees  of  honour  to  sovereign  dignity,  should, 
for  the  sake  of  any  danger  to  himself,  neglect  the 
care  of  the  public  safety  o.  To  this  most  sacred 
voice  of  my  country,"  says  he,  "and  to  all  those  who 
blame  me  after  the  same  manner,  I  shall  make  this 
short  answer :  that  if  I  had  thought  it  the  most 
advisable  to  put  Catiline  to  death,  I  would  not 
have  allowed  that  gladiator  the  use  of  one  mo- 
ment's life:  for  if,  in  former  days,  our  most 
illustrious  citizens,  instead  of  sullying,  have  done 
honour  to  their  memories,  by  the  destruction  of 
Sattiminns,  the  Gracchi,  Flaccus,  and  many  others ; 
there  is  no  ground  to  fear,  that,  by  killing  this 
parricide,  any  envy  would  lie  upon  me  with  poste- 
rity ;  yet  if  the  greatest  was  sure  to  befall  me,  it 
was  always  my  persuasion,  that  envy  acquired  by 
virtue  was  really  glory,  not  envy :  but  there  are 
some  of  this  very  order,  who  do  not  either  see  the 
dangers  which  hang  over  us,  or  else  dissemble  what 
they  see,  who,  by  the  softness  of  their  votes,  cherish 
Catiline's  hopes,  and  add  strength  to  the  conspi- 
racy by  not  believing  it ;  whose  authority  influences 
many,  not  only  of  the  wicked,  but  the  weak ;  who, 
if  I  had  punished  this  man  as  he  deserved,  would 
not  have  failed  to  cry  out  upon  me  for  acting  the 
tyrant  P.  Now  I  am  persuaded,  that  when  he  is 
once  gone  into  Manlius's  camp,  whither  he  actu- 
ally designs  to  go,  none  can  be  so  silly  as  not  to 
see  that  there  is  a  plot ;  none  so  wicked,  as  not  to 
acknowledge  it :  whereas,  by  taking  off  him  alone, 
though  this  pestilence  would  be  somewhat  checked, 
it  could  not  be  suppressed ;  but  when  he  has  thrown 
himself  into  rebellion,  and  carried  out  his  friends 
along  with  him,  and  drawn  together  the  profligate 
and  desperate  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  not  only 
this  ripened  plague  of  the  republic,  but  the  verf 
root  and  seed  of  all  our  evils,  will  be  extirpated 
with  him  at  once."  Then  applying  himself  again 
to  Catiline,  he  concludes  with  a  short  prayer  to 
Jupiter  :  "  With  these  omens,  Catiline,  of  all  pros- 
perity to  the  republic,  but  of  destruction  to  thyself 
and  all  those  who  have  joined  themselves  with  thee 
in  all  kinds  of  parricide,  go  thy  way  then  to  this 
impious  and  abominable  war ;  whilst  thou,  Jupiter, 
whose  religion  was  established  with  the  foundation 
of  this  city,  whom  we  truly  call  Stator,  the  stay  and 
prop  of  this  empire,  wilt  drive  this  man  and  his 
accomplices  from  thy  altars  and  temples,  from  the 
houses  and  walls  of  the  city,  from  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  us  all;  and  wilt  destroy  with  eternal 
punishments,  both  living  and  dead,  all  the  haters 
of  good  men,  the  enemies  of  their  country,  the 
plunderers  of  Italy,  now  confederated  in  this  detest- 
able league  and  partnership  of  villany." 

"  In  Ca'tiirriO.  o  Ibid.  1 1. 

9  Ibid.  12. 
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CatiliDe,  astonished  by  the  thunder  of  this  speech, 
M  little  to  say  for  himself  in  answer  to  it ;  yet,  with 
dorncast  looks  and  soppiiant  voice,  he  begged  of 
the  Others  not  to  believe  too  hastily  what  was  said 
atainst  him  by  an  enemy ;  that  his  birth  and  past 
life  offered  ererything  to  him  that  was  hopeful ;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  imagined  that  a  man  of  patrician 
fmWjf  whoee  ancestors,  as  well  as  himself,  had 
giTen  many  proofo  of  their  affection  to  the  Roman 
people,  ghonld  want  to  overturn  the  government ; 
vbiJe  Cicero,  a  stranger  and  late  inhabitant  of 
Rome,  was  so  zealous  to  preserve  it.  But  as  he 
*as  going  on  to  give  foul  language,  the  senate 
iotempted  him  by  a  general  outcry,  calling  him 
tnitor  and  parricide :  upon  which,  being  furious 
ud  desperate,  he  declared  again  aloud  what  he  had 
Mid  before  to  Cato,  that  since  he  was  circumvented 
ud  dri?en  headlong  by  his  enemies,  he  would 
qimch  the  flame  which  was  raised  about  him,  by 
tbe  common  ruin ;  and  so  rushed  out  of  the  assem* 
Uti.  As  soon  as  be  was  come  to  his  house,  and 
bejStD  to  reflect  on  what  had  passed,  perceiving  it 
in  Tain  to  dissemble  any  longer,  he  resolved  to 
nter  into  action  immediately,  before  the  troops  of 
the  republic  were  increased,  or  any  new  levies 
Bade ;  so  that,  after  a  short  conference  with  Len. 
talos,  Cetbegas,  and  the  rest,  about  what  had  been 
coacerted  in  the  last  meeting,  having  given  fresh 
orden  and  assurances  of  his  speedy  return  at  the 
^  of  a  strong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very 
^t  with  a  small  retinue^  to  make  the  best  of  his 
MT  towards  Etruria'. 

He  DO  sooner  disappeared,  than  his  friends  gave 
eit  tliat  be  was  gone  into  a  voluntary  exile  at  Mar- 
*f^*',  which  was  industriously  spread  through 
tlic  city  the  next  morning,  to  raise  an  odium  upon 
Gcero  for  driving  an  innocent  man  into  banish- 
■lent  widiout  any  previous  trial  or  proof  of  his 
^t;  bat  Cicero  vras  too  well  informed  of  his 
*««»s  to  entertain  any  doubt  about  his  going  to 
Maoiiui'seamp,  and  into  actual  rebellion  :  he  knew 
^  he  had  sent  thither  already  a  quantity  of  arms, 
utd  all  the  ensigns  of  military  command,  with  that 
Blrer  eagle  which  he  used  to  keep  writh  great  super- 
^tioa  in  his  house,  for  its  having  belonged  to  C. 
Marios  in  his  expedition  against  the  Cimbri*.  But 
^  cbe  story  should  make  an  ill  impression  on  the 
«%•  be  called  the  people  together  into  the  forum, 
^  give  them  an  account  of  what  passed  in  the 
«ate  the  day  before,  and  of  Catiline's  leaving 
*«ae  apon  it. 

Heb^jaa  by  congratulating  with  them  on  Cati- 
cae'i  flight,  as  on  a  certain  victory ;  **  since  the 
^^SS  him  from  his  secret  plots  and  insidious 
*^pts  on  their  lives  and  fortunes  into  open 
?Wiion,  was  in  effect  to  conquer  him  :  that  Cati- 
nae  bhaself  was  sensible  of  it,  whose  chief  regret 
*ki«  retreat  was  not  for  leaving  the  city,  but  for 
gjng  it  standing".—But  if  there  be  any  here." 

jTumlUefaribandiis;— Qrnmiam  quldem  circumven- 
^  bqinit,  ab  Inlmlda  praecep*  agar,  incendiom  meum 
•'^'■aattegnamw— SaUnat.  BelL  Cat.  31. 
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says  he,  "  who  blame  me  for  what  I  am  boas-iog 
of,  as  you  all  indeed  jusrly  may,  that  I  did  not 
rather  seize  than  send  away  so  capital  an  enemy ; 
that  is  not  my  fault,  citizens,  but  the  fault  of  the 
times.  Catiline  ought  long  ago  to  have  suffered 
the  last  punishment ;  the  custom  of  our  ancestors, 
the  discipline  of  the  empire,  and  the  republic 
itself,  required  it.  But  how  many  would  there 
have  been  who  would  not  have  believed  what  I 
charged  him  with  ?  How  many,  who,  through 
weakness,  would  never  have  imagined  it,  or  through 
wickedness  would  have  defended  it .' "  He  observes, 
**  that  if  he  had  put  Catiline  to  death,  he  should 
have  drawn  upon  himself  such  an  odium  as  would 
i  have  rendered  him  unable  to  prosecute  his  accom- 
I  plices  and  extirpate  the  remains  of  the  conspiracy ; 
but  so  far  from  being  afraid  of  him  now,  he  was 
sorry  only  that  he  went  off  with  so  few  to  attend 
him*:  that  his  forces  were  contemptible,  if  com* 
pared  with  those  of  the  republic ;  made  up  of  a 
miserable,  needy  crew,  who  had  wasted  their  sub- 
stence,  forfeited  their  bails,  and  would  run  away 
not  only  at  the  sight  of  an  army,  but  of  the  preterms 
edict. — ^That  those  who  had  deserted  his  army,  and 
staid  behind,  were  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  army 
itself ;  and  the  more  so,  because  they  knew  him  to 
be  informed  of  all  their  designs,  yet  were  not  at  all 
moved  by  it :  that  he  had  laid  open  all  their  conn, 
cils  in  the  senate  the  day  before,  upon  which  Cati. 
line  was  so  disheartened  that  he  immediately  fled  : 
that  he  could  not  guess  what  these  others  meant ; 
if  they  imagined  that  he  should  always  use  the  same 
lenity,  they  were  much  mistaken  7;  for  he  had  now 
gained  what  he  had  hitherto  been  waiting  for,  to 
make  all  people  see  that  there  was  a  conspiracy: 
that  now,  therefore,  there  was  no  more  room  for 
clemency,  the  ca5e  itself  required  severity  ;  yet  he 
would  still  grant  them  one  thing,  to  quit  the  city 
and  follow  Catiline  ;  nay,  would  tell  them  the  way ; 
it  was  the  Aurelian  road ;  and  if  they  would  make 
haste,  they  might  overtake  him  before  night." 
Then,  after  describing  the  profligate  life  and  con- 
versation  of  Catiline  and  his  accomplices',  he 
declares  it  '*  insufferably  impudent  for  such  men 
to  pretend  to  plot ;  the  lazy  against  the  active,  the 
foolish  against  the  prudent,  the  drunken  against 
the  sober,  the  drowsy  against  the  vigilant ;  who, 
lolling  at  feasts,  embracing  mistresses,  staggering 
with  wine,  stuffed  with  victuals,  crowned  with  gar- 
lands, daubed  with  perfumes,  belch  in  their  con- 
versations of  massacring  the  honest  and  firing  the 
city.  If  my  consulship,"  says  he,  **  since  it  can- 
not cure,  should  cut  off  all  these,  it  would  add  no 
small  period  to  the  duration  of  the  republic  $  for 
there  is  no  nation  which  we  have  reason  to  fear,  no 
king  who  can  make  war  upon  the  Roman  people  ; 
all  disturbances  abroad,  both  by  land  and  sea,  are 
quelled  by  the  virtue  of  one  man  ;  but  a  domestic 
war  still  remains ;  the  treason,  the  danger,  the 
enemy  is  within ;  we  are  to  combat  with  luxury, 
with  madness,  with  villany.  In  this  war  I  profess 
myself  your  leader,  and  teke  upon  myself  all  the 
animosity  of  the  desperate :  whatever  can  possibly 
be  healed,  I  will  heal ;  but  what  ought  to  be  cut 
off,  I  will  never  suffer  to  spread  to  the  ruin  of  the 
city.*"  He  then  takes  notice  of  the  report  of 
Catiline's  being  driven  into  exile,  but  ridicules  the 
weakness  of  it;  and  says,  **  that  he  had  put  that 
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matter  out  of  doubt,  by  exposing  all  his  treasons 
the  day  before  in  the  senate >*."  He  laments  *'  the 
wretched  condition  not  only  of  governing,  bnteven 
of  preserving  states :  For  if  Catiline/'  says  he, 
**  baffled  by  my  pains  and  couisels,  should  really 
change  his  mind,  drop  all  thoughts  of  war,  and 
betake  himself  to  exile,  he  would  not  be  said  to  be 
disarmed  and  terrified,  or  driven  from  his  purpose 
by  my  vigilance,  but  unoondemned  and  innocent  to 
be  forced  into  banishment  by  the  threats  of  the 
consul ;  and  there  would  be  numbers  who  would 
think  him  not  wicked,  but  unhappy,  and  me  not  a 
diligent  consul,  but  a  cruel  tyrant."  He  declares, 
'*  that  though,  for  the  sake  of  bis  own  ease  or  cha- 
racter, he  should  never  wish  to  hear  of  Catiline *s 
being  at  the  head  of  an  army,  yet  they  would 
certainly  hear  it  in  three  days'  time  :  that  if  men 
were  so  perverse  as  to  complain  of  his  being  driven 
away,  what  would  they  have  said  if  he  had  been 
pat  to  death  ?  Yet  there  was  not  one  of  those 
who  talked  of  his  going  to  Marseilles,  but  would 
be  sorry  for  it,  if  it  was  true,  and  wished  much 
rather  to  see  him  in  Manlius's  camp^."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  describe  at  large  the  strength  and  forces  of 
Catiline,  and  the  different  sorts  of  men  of  which 
they  were  composed ;  and  then  displa3ring  and 
opposing  to  them  the  superior  forces  of  the  repub- 
lic, he  shows  it  to  be  "  a  contention  of  all  sorts  of 
virtue  against  all  sorts  of  vice ;  in  which,  if  all 
human  help  should  fail  them,  the  gods  themselves 
would  never  suffer  the  best  cause  in  the  world  to 
be  vanquished  by  the  worst'."  He  requires  them, 
therefore,  to  '*  keep  a  watch  only  in  their  private 
houses,  for  he  had  taken  care  to  secure  the  public 
without  any  tumult :  that  he  had  given  notice  to 
all  the  colonies  and  great  towns  of  Catiline's 
retreat,  so  as  to  be  upon  their  guard  against  him : 
that  as  to  the  body  of  gladiators,  whom  Catiline 
always  depended  upon  as  his  best  and  surest  band, 
they  were  taken  care  of  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  republic* ;  though,  to  say  the 
truth,  even  these  were  better  affected  than  some 
part  of  the  patricians :  that  he  had  sent  Q.  Metel- 
lus,  the  praetor,  into  Gaul  and  the  district  of  Pice- 
num,  to  oppose  all  Catiline's  motions  on  that  side ; 
and,  for  settling  all  matters  at  home,  had  summoned 
the  senate  to  meet  again  that  morning,  which,  as 
they  saw,  was  then  assembling.  As  for  those, 
therefore,  who  were  left  behind  in  the  city,  though 
they  were  now  enemies,  yet,  since  they  were  born 
citizens,  he  admonished  them  again  and  again,  that 
his  lenity  had  been  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity 
of  demonstrating  the  certainty  of  the  plot :  that  for 
the  rest,  he  should  never  forget  that  this  was  his 
country,  he  their  consul,  who  thought  it  his  duty 
either  to  live  with  them,  or  die  for  them.  There 
is  no  g^ard,"  says  he,  '*  upon  the  gates,  none  to 
watch  the  roads  ;  if  any  one  has  a  mind  to  with- 
draw himself,  he  may  go  wherever  he  pleases  ;  but 
if  he  makes  the  least  stir  within  the  city,  so  as  to 
be  caught  in  any  overt  act  against  the  republic,  he 
shall  know  that  there  are  in  it  vigilant  consuls, 
excellent  magistrates,  a  stout  senate;  that  there 
are  arms,  and  a  prison,  which  our  ancestors  pro- 
vided as  the  avenger  of  manifest  crimes  ;  and  all 
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this  shall  be  transacted  in  such  a  manner,  citizens, 
that  the  greatest  disorders  shall  be  quelled  without 
the  least  hurry ;  the  greatest  dangers,  without  any 
tumult ;  a  domestic  war,  the  most  desperate  of  any 
in  our  memory,  by  me,  your  only  leader  and  gene- 
ral, in  my  gown ;  which  I  will  manage  so,  that,  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  not  one  even  of  tihe  guilty  shall 
suffer  punishment  in  the  city.  But  if  their  auda- 
ciousness, and  my  country's  danger,  should  neces- 
sarily drive  me  from  this  mild  resolution,  yet  I  will 
effect,  what  in  so  cruel  and  treacherous  a  war  could 
hardly  be  hoped  for,  that  not  one  honest  man  shall 
fall,  but  all  of  you  be  safe  by  the  punishment  of  a 
few.  This  I  promise,  citizens,  not  from  any  con- 
iidenoe  in  my  own  prudence,  or  from  any  humsn 
councils,  but  from  the  many  evident  declarations  of 
the  gods,  by  whose  impulse  I  am  led  into  this  per- 
suasion ;  who  assist  us,  not  as  they  used  to  do,  at  a 
distance,  against  foreign  and  remote  enemies,  bat 
by  their  present  help  and  protection,  defend  their 
temples  and  our  houses.  It  is  your  part,  there- 
fore, to  worship,  implore,  and  pray  to  them,  that 
since  all  our  enemies  are  now  subdued  both  by  land 
and  sea,  they  would  continue  to  preserve  this  city, 
which  was  designed  by  them  for  the  most  beautifiil, 
the  most  flourishing,  and  most  powerful  on  earth, 
from  the  detestable  treasons  of  its  own  desperate 
citizens." 

We  have  no  acoodnt  of  this  day's  debate  in  the 
senate,  which  met  while  Cicero  was  speaking  to 
the  people,  and  were  waiting  his  coming  to  them 
from  the  rostra :  but  as  to  Catiline,  after  stapog 
a  few  days  on  the  road  to  raise  and  arm  the  conn- 
try  through  which  he  passed,  and  which  his  agents 
had  already  been  disposing  to  his  interests,  he 
marched  directly  to  Manlius's  camp,  with  the  fasoes 
and  all  the  ensigns  of  military  command  displayed 
before  him.  Upon  this  news,  the  senate  declared 
both  him  and  Manlius  public  enemies,  with  offers 
of  pardon  to  all  his  followers  who  were  not  con- 
demned of  capital  crimes,  if  they  returned  to  their 
duty  by  a  certain  day  ;  and  ordered  the  consuls  to 
make  new  levies,  and  that  Antoniua  should  follow 
Catiline  with  the  army ;  Cicero  stay  at  home  to 
guard  the  city'. 

It  will  seem  strange  to  some,  that  Cicero,  when 
he  had  certain  information  of  Catiline's  treason, 
instead  of  seizing  him  in  the  city,  not  only  suf- 
fered but  urged  his  escape,  and  forced  him  as  it 
were  to  begin  the  war.  But  there  was  good  reason 
for  what  he  did,  as  he  frequently  intimates  in  his 
speeches ;  he  had  many  enemies  among  the  nobility, 
and  Catiline  many  secret  friends ;  and  though  be 
was  perfectly  informed  of  the  whole  progress  and 
extent  of  the  plot,  yet  the  proofs  being  not  ready 
to  be  laid  before  the  public,  Catiline's  dis»imn- 
lation  still  prevailed,  and  persuaded  great  numbers 
of  his  innocence  ;  so  that  if  he  had  imprisoned  and 
punished  him  at  this  time,  as  he  deserved,  the 
whole  faction  were  prepared  to  raise  a  general 
clamour  against  him,  by  representing  his  admi-^ 
nistration  as  a  tyranny,  and  the  plot  as  a  forgery 
contrived  to  support  it :  whereas  by  driving  Catiline 
into  rebellion,  he  made  all  men  see  the  reality  fjA 
their  danger ;  while  from  an  exact  account  of  liii 
troops,  he  knew  them  to  be  so  unequal  to  tbo^e  o| 
,  the  republic,  that  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  beini 
destroyed,  if  he  could  be  pushed  to  the  necessity  o| 
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dedirin^  biouelf ,  before  his  other  projects  were 
ripe  for  execotion.  He  knew  also,  that  if  Catiline 
WM  (»oe  driven  out  of  the  citj,  and  separated  from 
kkaeeoaplioes,  who  were  a  lasy,  dmnken,  thought- 
less crrwy  the^  would  ruin  themselves  by  their  own 
nsh&esSf  and  be  easily  drawn  into  any  trap  which 
1m  shonki  lay  for  them  :  the  event  showed  that  he 
jodged  right;  and  by  what  happened  afterwards 
bth  to  Catfline  and  to  himself,  it  appeared,  that, 
ai  £ir  as  human  caution  could  reach,  he  acted  with 
the  stmost  prudence  in  regard  as  well  to  his  own, 
M  to  the  public  safety. 

Is  the  midst  of  all  this  hurry,  and  soon  after 
Catilioe's  flight,  Cicero  found  leisure,  according  to 
kis  custom,  to  defend  L.  Murena,  one  of  the 
eomb  dect,  who  was  now  brought  to  a  trial  for 
bribery  and  corruption.     Cato  had  declared  in  the 
Mate,  that  he  would  try  the  force  of  Cicero's  late 
Itw  apoQ  one  of  the  ooosular  candidates  ' :  and  since 
Cidlioe,  whom  he  chiefly  aimed  at,  was  out  of  his 
Rvfa,  he  resolved  to  fall  upon  Mnrena ;  yet  con- 
Bved  It  the  same  time  at  the  other  consul,  Silanus, 
vho  had  mairied  his  sister,  though  equally  guilty 
vith  hb  ooUeagutf^  :  he  was  joined  in  the  accuse- 
tioB  by  one  of  the  disappointed  candidates,  S. 
Soipidns,  a  person  of  distinguished  worth  and 
ebancter,  and  the  moat  celebrated  lawyer  of  the 
^e,  for  whose  service,  and  at  whose  instance, 
Ctrero's  law  against  bribery  was  chiefly  provided  K 
I      Marena  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  had  acquired 
j  ftreat  fame  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  as  lieutenant  to 
Uciillas^;  and  vras  now  defended  by  three,  the 
freatcst  men,  as  well  as  the  greatest  orators  of 
I  KoBw,  Crassos,  Hortensios,  and  Cicero :  so  that 
tbere  bsd  seldom  been  a  trial  of  more  expectation, 
« leeouot  of  the  dignity  of  all  the  parties  con- 
oned.   The  character  of  the  accusers  makes  it 
>  ttaaoaable  to  believe,  that  there  was  clear  proof  of 
I  loae  illi^  practices ;  yet  from  Cicero's  speech, 
.  *l&cfa,  thongh  imperfect,  is  the  only  remaining 
■saaneot  of  the  transaction,  it  seems  probable, 
I  ^  they  were    such    only  as,    though  strictly 
I   ^king  irregular,  were  yet  warranted  by  custom 
•Qcl  the  example  of  ail  candidates ;   and  though 
kanoQB  in  the  eyes  of  a  Cato,  or  an  angry  compe- 
titor, were  usually  overlooked  by  the  magistrates 
tti  expected  by  the  people. 
The  accosation  consisted  of  three  heads :  the 
I  "^nAal  oi  Murena's  life ;  the  want  of  dignity  in 
I  ^  character  and  family ;  and  bribery  in  the  late 
I  ^i^ctioD.    As  to  the  first^  the  greatest  crime  which 
^to  charged  him  with  was  dancing ;  to  which 
Ciaero'a  defence  is  somewhat  remarkid>le :  **  He 
I   atioioiiiahes  Cato  not  to  throw  out  such  a  calumny 
I   » ioooDstdcratdy,  or  to  call  the  consul  of  Rome 
&  Placer ;  but  to  consider  how  many  other  crimes 
a  urn  must  needs  be  guilty  of  before  that  of 
i»oaa%  could  be  truly  objected  to  him  ;  since  no- 
body ever  danced,  even  in  solitude,  or  a  private 
{  ^Keting  of  friends,  who  was  not  either  drunk  or 
I  ^;  for  dancing  was  always  the  last  act  of 
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riotous  banquets,  gay  places,  and  much  jollity: 
that  Cato  charged  him  therefore  with  what  was 
the  eflect  of  many  vices,  yet  with  none  of  those, 
without  which  that  vice  could  not  possibly  subsist ; 
with  no  scandalous  feasts,  no  amours,  no  nightly 
revels,  no  lewdness,  no  extravagant  expense," 
«cc.i 

As  to  the  second  article,  the  want  of  dignity,  it 
was  urged  chiefly  by  Sulpicius,  who  being  noble 
and  a  patrician,  was  the  more  mortifled  to  be 
defeated  by  a  plebeian,  whose  extraction  he  con- 
temned :  but  Cicero  *'  ridicules  the  vanity  of 
thinking  no  family  good,  but  a  patrician ;  shows 
that  Murena's  grandfether  and  great-grandfather 
had  been  prKtors ;  and  that  his  father  also  from 
the  same  dignity  had  obtained  the  honour  of  a 
triumph  :  that  Sulpicius's  nobility  was  better 
known  to  the  antiquaries  than  to  the  people ; 
since  bis  grandfather  had  never  borne  any  of  the 
principal  offices,  nor  his  fether  ever  mounted 
higher  than  the  equestrian  rank  :  that  being  there- 
fore the  son  of  a  Roman  knight,  he  had  always 
reckoned  him  in  the  same  class  with  himself,  of 
those  who  by  their  own  industry  had  opened  their 
way  to  the  highest  honours ;  that  the  Curiuses, 
the  Catos,  the  Pompeinses,  the  Mariuses,  the 
Didiuses,  the  Caeliuses  were  all  of  the  same  sort : 
that  when  he  had  broken  through  that  barricade 
of  nobility,  and  laid  the  consulship  open  to  the 
virtuous,  as  well  as  to  the  noble ;  and  when  a 
consul,  of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  descent,  was 
defended  by  a  consul,  the  son  o(  a  knight;  he 
never  imagined,  that  the  accusers  would  venture  to 
say  a  word  about  the  novelty  of  a  family  :  that  ha 
himself  had  two  patrician  competitors,  the  one  a 
profligate  and  audacious,  the  other  an  excellent 
and  modest  man ;  yet  that  he  outdid  Catiline  in 
dignity,  Galba  in  interest  -,  and  if  that  had  been  a 
crime  in  a  new  man,  he  should  not  have  wanted 
enemies  to  object  it  to  him'"."  He  then  shows 
*'  that  the  science  of  arms,  in  which  Murena 
excelled,  had  much  more  dignity  and  splendour  in 
it  than  the  science  of  the  law,  being  that  which 
first  gave  a  name  to  the  Roman  people,  brought 
glory  to  their  city,  and  subdued  the  world  to  their 
empire:  that  martial  virtue  had  ever  been  the 
means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  people,  and 
recommending  to  the  honours  of  the  state;  and 
it  was  but  reasonable  that  it  should  hold  the  first 
place  in  that  city,  which  was  raised  by  it  to  be  the 
head  of  all  other  cities  in  the  world  i^." 

As  to  the  last  and  heaviest  part  of  the  charge, 
the  crime  of  bribery,  there  was  little  or  nothing 
made  out  against  him,  but  what  was  too  common 
to  be  thought  criminal;  the  bribery  of  shows, 
plays,  and  dinners  given  to  the  populace ;  yet  not 
so  much  by  himself,  as  by  his  friends  and  relations, 
who  were  zealous  to  serve  him;  so  that  Cicero 
makes  very  slight  of  it,  and  declares  himself  '*  more 
afraid  of  the  authority,  than  the  accusation  of 
Cato ;  "  and  to  obriate  the  influence  which  the 
reputation  of  Cato's  integrity  might  have  in  the 
cause,  he  observes,  *'  that  the  people  in  general, 
and  all  wise  judges,  had  ever  been  jealous  of  the 
power  and  interest  of  an  accuser ;  lest  the  criminal 
should  be  borne  down,  not  by  the  weight  of  his 
crimes,  but  the  superior  force  of  his  adversary. 
Let  the  authority  of  the  great  prevail,"  says  he, 
Tpro  MurenTft  »  IWd.  7,  8. 

B  Ibid.  9. 10, 11. 
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**  for  the  safety  of  the  innocent,  the  protection  of 
the  helpless,  the  relief  of  the  miserable ;  bat  let  its 
inflaence  be  repelled  from  the  dangers  and  destruc- 
tion of  citizens :  for  if  any  one  should  .say,  that 
Cato  would  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  accuse,  if 
he  had  not  been  assured  of  the  crime,  he  estab- 
lishes a  very  unjust  law  to  men  in  distress,  by 
making  the  judgment  of  an  accuser  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  prejudice  or  previous  condemnation  of 
the  criminal**/'  He  exhorts  *'  Cato  not  to  be  so 
severe  on  what  ancient  custom  and  the  republic 
itself  had  found  useful ;  nor  to  deprive  the  people 
of  their  plays,  gladiators,  and  feasts,  which  their 
ancestors  had  approved ;  nor  to  take  from  candi- 
dates an  opportunity  of  obliging  by  a  method  of 
expense  which  indicated  their  generosity,  rather 
than  an  intention  to  corrupt  p." 

But  whatever  Murena's  crime  might  be,  the 
circumstance  which  chiefly  favoured  him  was,  the 
diflSculty  of  the  times,  .and  a  rebellion  actually  on 
foot ;  which  made  it  neither  safe  nor  prudent  to 
deprive  the  city  of  a  consul,  who  by  a  military 
education  was  the  best  qualified  to  defend  it  in  so 
dangerous  a  crisis.  This  point  Cicero  dwells  much 
upon,  declaring,  '*  that  he  undertook  this  cause, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  Murena,  as  of  the 
peace,  the  liberty,  the  lives  and  safety  of  them  all. 
Hear,  hear,''  says  he,  "  your  consul,  who,  not 
to  speak  arrogantly,  thinks  of  nothing  day  and 
night  but   of  the    republic  :    Catiline  does    not 
despise  us  so  far,  as  to  hope  to  subdue  this  city 
with  the  force  which  he  has  carried  out  with  him  : 
the  contagion  is  spread  wider  than  you  imagine ; 
the  Trojan  horse  is  within  our  walls ;  which,  while 
I  am  consul,  shall  never  oppress  you  in  your  sleep. 
If  it  be  asked  then,  what  reason  I  have  to  fear 
Catiline  ?  none  at  all ;  and  I  have  taken  care  that 
nobody  else  need  fear  him :   yet  I  say,  that  we 
have  cause  to  fear  those  troops  of  his,  which  I  see 
in  this  very  place.     Nor  is  his  army  so  much  to  be 
dreaded,  as  those  who  are  said  to  have  deserted  it : 
for  in  truth  they  have  not  deserted,  but  are  left  by 
him  only  as  spies  upon  us,  and  placed  as  it  were 
in  ambush,  to  destroy  us  the  more  securely :  all 
these  want  to  see  a  worthy  consul,  an  experienced 
general,  a  man  both  by  nature  and  fortunes  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  driven  by  your 
sentence  from  the  guard  and  custody  of  the  city  4/' 
After  urging  this   topic  with  great  warmth  and 
force,  he  addsj  *'  We  are  now  come  to  the  crisis 
and  extremity  of  our  danger  ;  there  is  no  resource 
or  recovery  for  us,  if  we  now  miscarry ;  it  is  no 
time  to  throw  away  any  of  the  helps  which  we 
have,  but  by  all  means  possible  to  acquire  more. 
The  enemy  is  not  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  which 
was  thought  so  terrible  in  the  Punic  war,  but  in 
the  city  and  the  forum.  Good  gods !  (1  cannot  speak 
it  without  a  sigh,)  there  are  some  enemies  in  the 
very  sanctuary ;  some,  I  say,  even  in  the  senate  1 
The  gods  grant,  that  my  colleague  may  quell  this 
rebellion  by  our  arms  ;  whilst  1,  in  the  gown,  by 
the  assistance  of  all  the  honest,  will  dispel  the 
other  dangers  with  which  the  city  is  now  big.  But 
what  will  become  of  us,  if  they  should  slip  through 
our  hands  into  the  new  year ;  and  find  but  one 
consul  in  the  republic,  and  him  employed  not  in 
prosecuting  the  war,  but  in  providing  a  colleague  ? 
Then  this  plague  of  Catiline  will  break  out  in  nil 
o  Pro  Muren."28.  p"  Ibid.  36. 

q  Ibid.  37. 


its  fury,  spreading  terror,  oonfasion,  fire,  and  I 
sword  through  the  city,"  &c.'  This  considera- 
tion, so  forcibly  urged,  of  the  necessity  of  having 
two  consuls  for  the  g^ard  of  the  city  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  year,  had  such  weight  with  the  judges, 
that  without  any  deliberation  they  unanimously 
acquitted  Murena,  and  would  not,  as  Cicero  says, 
so  much  as  hear  the  accusation  of  men,  the  most 
eminent  and  illustrious'. 

Cicero  had  a  strict  intimacy  all  this  while  with 
Sulpicius,  whom  he  had  served  with  all  his  interest 
in  this  very  contest  for  the  consulship^     He  had 
a  great  friendship  also  with  Cato,  and  the  highest 
esteem  of  his  integrity  ;  yet  he  not  only  defended 
this  cause  against  them  both,  but  to  take  off  the 
prejudice  of  their  authority,  laboured  even  to  make 
them  ridiculous ;  rallying  the  profession  of  Sul- 
picius as  trifling  and  contemptible,  the  principles 
of  Cato  as  absurd  and  impracticable,  with  so  much 
humour  and  wit,  that  he  made  the  whole  audience 
very  merry,  and  forced  Cato  to  cry  out.  What  a 
facetious  consul  have  we" !      But  what  is  more 
observable,  the  opposition  of  these  great  men  in  an 
affair  so  interesting  gave  no  sort  of  interruption  to 
their  friendship,  which  continued  as  Arm  as  ever 
to  the  end  of  their  lives :  and  Cicero,  who  lived 
the  longest  of  them,  showed  the  real  Talue  that 
he  had  for  them  both  after  their  deaths,  by  pro- 
curing public  honours  for  the  one,  and  writing  the 
life  and  praises  of  the  other.     Murena  too,  though 
exposed  to  so  much  danger  by  the  prosecution,  yet 
seems  to  have  retained  no  resentment  of  it ;  but 
during  his  consulship  paid  a  great  deference  to  the 
counsels  of  Cato,  and  employed  all  his  power  to 
support  him  against  the  violence  of  Metellus,  his 
colleague  in  the  tribunate.     This  was  a  greatness 
of  mind  truly  noble,  and  suitable  to  the  cQgnity  of 
the  persons ;  not  to  be  shocked  by  the  particular 
contradiction  of  their  friends,  when  their  general 
views  on  both  sides  were  laudable  and  virtuous : 
yet  this  must  not  be  wholly  charged  to  the  virtue 
of  the  men,  but  to  the  discipline  of  the  republic 
itself,  which  by  a  wise  policy  imposed  it  as  a  duty 
on  its  subjects  to  defend  their  fellow  citizens  in 
their  dangers,  without  regard  to  any  friendships  or 
engagements  whatsoever'.    The  examples  of  this 
kind  will  be  more  or  less  frequent  in  states,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  public  good  happens   to  be  the 
ruling  principle  ;  for  that  is  a  bond  of  union  too 
Arm  to  be  broken  by  any  little  differences  about 
the  measures  of  pursuing  it:   but  where  private 
ambition  and  party  zeal  have  the  ascendant,  there 
every  opposition  must  necessarily  create  animosity, 
as  it  obstructs  the  acquisition  of  that  good,  which 
is  considered  as  the  chief  end  of  life,  private  benefit 
and  advantage. 

Before  the  trial  of  Murena,  Cicero  had  pleaded 
another  cause  of  the  same  kind  in  the  defence  of 
C.  Piso,  who  had  been  consul  four  years  before, 
and  acquired  the  character  of  a  brave  and  vigorous 

'  Pro  Muren.  39. 

•  Defend!  consul  L.  Murenam— aemo  lUonim  judicum. 
clari»simia  viris  nccuaantibus,  nudiendum  sibi  de  ambitu 
curavit,  cum  bellum  Jam  gerente  Catilina,  omncs,  me 
auctore,  duos  oonsules  Kiilendia  Jan.  aclrent  e&se  oportcre. 
—Ibid. 

t  Ibid.  3.  «  Plut.  in  Cato. 

X  Hanc  nobis  a  majoribus  esse  traditam  dlaciplinain,  nt 
nullius  amieltia  ad  propulsanda  perioula  bnpedLnemur.— 
Pro  SyUa,  17. 
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bat  we  have  no  remains  of  the  speech, 
DOT  uything  more  said  of  it  by  Cicero,  than  that 
Pbo  was  acqnitted  on  the  acconnt  of  his  laudable 
behtnottr  in  his  consulship  ^  We  learn  however 
fiom  Sallast,  that  he  was  accused  of  oppression 
and  extortion  in  his  government;  and  that  the 
prosecadon  was  promoted  chiefly  by  J.  Caesar,  out 
of  irrenge  for  Piso*s  having  arbitrarily  punished 
one  of  htt  friends  or  clients  in  Cisalpine  Gaul*. 

fiat  to  return  to  the  affair  of  the  conspirscy : 
Lentolos  and  the  rest,  who  were  left  in  the  city, 
were  preparing  all  things  for  the  execution  of  their 
grand  deaign,  and  soliciting  men  of  all  ranks,  who 
I  seemed  hkdy  to  favour  their  cause,  or  to  be  of  any 
;   ue to  it:  among  the  rest,  they  agreed  to  make  an 
attempt  on  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  ;  a 
varKke,  mutinous,  faithless  people,  inhabiting  the 
anntries  now  called  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,  greatly 
ifiMffected  to  the  Roman  power,  and  already  ripe 
for  rebellion.    These  ambassadors,  who  were  pre- 
'   paring  to  return  home,  much  out  of  humour  with 
the  senate,  and  without  any  redress  of  the  griev- 
ances which    they  were    sent   to   complain   of, 
I   received  the  proposal  at  first  very  greedily,  and 
promised  to  engage  their  nation  to  assist  the  con- 
qnnton  with  what  they  principally  wanted*,  a 
1^  body  of  horse,  whenever  they  should  begin  the 
-   war;  bat  reflecting   afterwards,   in  their  cooler 
:   thoni^ts,  on  the  difficulty  of  the  enterprise,  and 
I   die  danger  of  involving  themselves  and  their  conn- 
I   try  in  80  desperate  a  cause,  they  resolved  to  di>- 
i  cover  what  they  knew  to  Q.  Fabius  Sanga,  the 
patna  of  their  city,  who  immediately  gave  intel- 
Mgeoce  of  it  to  the  consul**. 

Cicero's  instructions  upon  it  were,  that  the 
aabassadors  should  continue  to  feign  the  same 
seal  which  they  had  hitherto  shown,  and  promise 
evHything  that  was  required  of  them,  till  they  bad 
f:ot  a  full  insight  into  the  extent  of  the  plot,  with 
^ssiati  proofs  against  the  particular  actors  in  it^  : 
ipoo  which,  at  their  next  conference  with  the  con- 
spirators, they  insisted  on  having  some  credentials 
from  them  to  show  to  their  people  at  home,  with- 
oat  wiiiefa  they  would  never  be  induced  to  enter 
mto  an  engagement  so  hazardous.  This  was  thought 
Kuonable,  and  presently  complied  with;  and 
Voltnrdus  was  appointed  to  go  along  with  the 
tmbaasadoni,  and  introduce  them  to  Catiline  on 
tlidr  road,  in  order  to  confirm  the  agreement,  and 
excbange  assurances  also  with  him  ;  to  whom  Len- 
talat  sent  at  the  same  time  a  particular  letter  under 
hii  own  band  and  seal,  though  without  his  name. 
Cicero,  being  punctually  informed  of  all  these  facts, 
cooeerted  privately  with  the  ambassadors  the  time 
lad  manner  of  their  leaving  Rome  in  the  night, 
aad  that  on  the  Milvian  bridge,  about  a  mile  from 
the  city,  they  should  be  arrested  with  their  papers 
lad  liters  about  them,  by  two  of  the  praetors, 
L-  Flaeeus  and  C.  Pontinius,  whom  he  had  in- 
fracted for  that  purpose,  and  ordered  to  lie  in 

'  Pro  Flaeco,  39  *  Sallust.  BeU.  Cat.  49. 

*■  Vt  «|aitatnm  in  Itaiiom  quamprimum  mitterent— 
IaCatiLuL4. 

^  Allobrofes  diu  incertiim  habuere,  quldnam  oonsilii 

ta$erenW4taqae  Q.  Fabio  Songe  rem  omnem,  ut  OQgno- 

^«ant.  aperiiint.--SaU.  BelL  Cat.  41. 

^  Cicero— legatis  praeciplt,  ut  atudiom  oonjorationis  ve- 

I    ^eacBter  simnlent,  csetenw  adeant,  bene  polliceantur, 

I    ^wrt^yg  openun,  nt  eos  guam  maxime  manifesto»  babeant. 


ambush  near  the  place,  with  a  strong  guard  of 
friends  and  soldiers :  all  which  was  successfully 
executed,  and  the  whole  company  brought  pri- 
soners to  Cicero's  house  by  break  of  day'. 

The  rumour  of  this  accident  pmently  drew  a 
resort  of  Cicero's  principal  friends  about  him,  who 
advised  him  to  open  the  letters  before  he  produced 
them  in  the  senate,  lest,  if  nothing  of  moment  were 
found  in  them,  it  might  be  thought  rash  and  im- 
prudent to  raise  an  unnecessary  terror  and  alarm 
through  the  city.  But  he  was  too  well  informed  of 
the  contents  to  fear  any  censure  of  that  kind  ;  and 
declared,  that  in  a  case  of  public  danger  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  lay  the  matter  entire  before  the  public 
council".  Ue  summoned  the  senate  therefore  to 
meet  immediately,  and  sent  at  the  same  time  for 
Gabinius,  Sutilius,  Cethegus,  and  Lentulus,  who 
all  came  presently  to  his  house,  suspecting  nothing 
of  the  discovery ;  and  being  informed  also  of  a 
quantity  of  arms  provided  by  Cethegus  for  the  use 
of  the  conspiracy,  he  ordered  C.  Sulpicius,  another 
of  the  pnetors,  to  go  and  search  his  house,  where 
he  found  a  great  number  of  swords  and  daggers, 
with  other  arms,  all  newly  cleaned,  and  ready  for 
present  service'. 

With  this  preparation  he  set  out  to  meet  the 
senate  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  with  a  numerous 
guard  of  citizens,  carrying  the  ambassadors  and 
the  conspirators  with  him  in  custody :  and  after 
he  had  given  the  assembly  an  account  of  the  whole 
afiVdr,  Yulturcius  was  called  in  to  be  examined 
separately ;  to  whom  Cicero,  by  order  of  the  honse, 
offered  a  pardon  and  reward,  if  he  would  faithfally 
discover  all  that  he  knew  :  upon  which,  after  some 
hesitation,  he  confessed  that  he  had  letters  and 
instructions  from  Lentulus  to  Catiline,  to  press 
him  to  accept  the  assistance  of  the  slaves,  and  to 
lead  his  army  with  all  expedition  towards  Rome, 
to  the  intent,  that  when  it  should  be  set  on  fire  in 
different  places,  and  the  general  massacre  begun, 
he  might  be  at  band  to  intercept  those  who  escaped, 
and  join  with  his  friends  in  the  city'. 

The  ambassadors  were  examined  next,  who  de- 
clared, that  they  had  received  letters  to  their  nation 
from  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  Statilins  ;  that  these 
three,  and  L.  Cassius  also,  required  them  to  send 
a  body  of  horse  as  soon  as  possible  into  Italy,  de- 
claring that  they  had  no  occasion  for  any  foot ; 
that  Lentulus  had  assured  them  from  the  Sibylline 
books,  and  the  answera  of  soothsayers,  that  he 
was  the  third  Cornelius,  who  was  destined  to  be 
master  of  Rome,  as  Cinna  and  Sylla  had  been  be- 
fore him ;  and  that  this  was  the  fatal  year  marked 
for  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  empire :  that 
there  was  some  dispute  between  Cethegus  and  the 

i  L.  Flaccum  et  C.  Pontinlum  prKtores — ad  me  vocavi, 
rem  exposui ;  quid  fieri  ploceret  ostendi— occulte  ad  pon- 
tem  Mllrium  pervenerunt— ipai  comprehensi  ad  me,  cmn 
Jam  dilnccsceret,  deducuntur.— In  Catil.  iil.  8. 

c  Cum  Bumxnis  et  clarissimis  hujus  civitatis  riris,  qui, 
audita  re,  frequentee  ad  me  convenerant,  Uteraa  a  me 
prios  aperiri,  quam  ad  tienatum  referrem,  placeret,  ne  si 
nihil  eeect  inventum,  temere  a  me  tantus  tumultus  in- 
Jectus  civltati  videretur,  me  n^avi  esse  facturum,  ut  de 
periculo  publico  non  ad  publicum  oondlium  rem  Integram 
deferrem.^Ib.  iii.  3. 

'  Admonitu  Allobrognm'— C.  Sulpldum— mial,  qui  ex 
sdlbus  Cethegl,  si  quid  telomra  esset,  efferret ;  ex  qutbus 
iUe  maximum  sicarum  numerum  et  gladlorum  exlulit — 
Ibid. ;  it.  Plutarch,  in  Cic. 

g  In  Cat.  ill.  4. 
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rest  about  the  time  of  firing  the  dty ;  for  while  the 
rest  were  for  fixing  it  on  the  feast  of  Saturn,  or 
the  middle  of  December,  Cethegos  thought  that 
day  too  remote  and  dilatory. — ^The  letters  were 
then  produced  and  opened-^-first  that  from  C^the- 
gus ;  and  upon  showing  him  the  seal,  he  allowed 
it  to  be  his ;  it  was  written  with  his  own  hand, 
and  addressed  to  the  senate  and  people  of  the 
Allobroges,  signifying,  that  he  would  make  good 
what  he  had  promised  to  their  ambassadors,  and 
entreating  them  also  to  perform  what  the  ambas- 
sadors had  undertaken  for  them.  He  had  been 
interrogated  just  before  about  the  arms  that  were 
found  at  his  house ;  to  which  he  answered,  that 
they  were  provided  only  for  his  curiosity,  for  he 
had  always  been  particulariy  fond  of  neat  arms : 
but  after  his  letter  was  read,  he  was  so  dejected 
and  confounded,  that  he  had  nothing  at  all  to  say 
for  himself. — Statilius  was  then  brought  in,  and 
acknowledged  his  band  and  seal ;  and  when  his 
letter  was  read,  to  the  same  purpose  with  Cethegus's, 
he  confessed  it  to  be  his  own.  Then  Lentulus's 
letter  was  produced,  and  his  seal  likewise  owned 
by  him ;  which  Cicero  perceiving  to  be  the  head  of 
his  grandfather,  could  not  help  expostulating  with 
him,  that  the  very  image  of  such  an  ancestor,  so 
remarkable  for  a  singular  love  of  his  country,  had 
not  reclaimed  him  from  his  traitorous  designs. 
His  letter  was  of  the  same  import  with  the  other 
two ;  but  having  leave  to  speak  for  himself,  he  at 
first  denied  the  whole  charge,  and  began  to  question 
the  ambassadors  and  Vulturciua,  what  business 
they  ever  had  with  him,  and  on  what  occasion 
they  came  to  his  house ;  to  which  they  gave  clear 
and  distinct  answers,  signifying  by  whom,  and  how 
often,  they  had  been  introduced  to  him ;  and  then 
asked  him  in  their  turn,  whether  he  had  never 
mentioned  anything  to  tiiem  about  the  Sibylline 
oracles ;  upon  which  being  confounded,  or  iniatu. 
ated  rather  by  the  sense  of  his  guilt,  he  gave  a 
remarkable  proof,  as  Cicero  says,  of  the  great 
force  of  conscience ;  for  not  only  his  usual  parts 
and  eloquence,  but  his  impudence  too,  in  which 
he  outdid  all  men,  quite  fidled  him,  so  that  he 
confessed  his  crime,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole 
assembly.  Then  Vulturcius  desired  that  the  letter 
to  Catiline,  which  Lentulus  had  sent  by  him, 
might  be  opened ;  where  Lentulus  again,  though 
greatly  disordered,  acknowledged  his  hand  and 
seal :  it  was  written  without  any  name,  but  to  this 
effect :  '*  You  will  know  who  I  am,  from  him  whom 
I  have  sent  to  you.  Take  care  to  show  yourself  a 
man  ;  and  recollect  in  what  a  situation  you  are ; 
and  consider  what  is  now  necessary  for  you.  Be 
sure  to  make  use  of  the  assistance  of  all,  even  of 
the  lowest." — ^Gabinius  was  then  introduced,  and 
behaved  impudently  for  a  while  ;  but  at  last 
denied  nothing  of  what  the  ambassadors  charged 
him  with. 

After  the  criminals  and  witnesses  were  with- 
drawn, the  senate  went  into  a  debate  upon  the 
state  of  the  republic,  and  came  unanimously  to 
the  following  resolutions:  That  public  thanks 
should  be  decreed  to  Cicero  in  the  amplest  manner; 
by  whose  virtue,  counsel,  and  providence,  the  re- 
public was  delivered  from  the  greatest  dangers : 
that  FUccus  and  Fontinius,  the  prstors,  should 
be  thanked  likewise  for  their  vigorous  and  punctual 
execution  or  Cicero's  orders :  that  Antonius,  the 
other  consul,  should  be  praised  for  having  removed 


from  his  councils  all  those  who  were  concerned  in 
the  cQDspiraoy.  That  Lentulus,  afber  having  sbdi- 
cated  the  praetorship,  and  divested  himself  of  his 
robes-^and  Cethegus,  Statilius.  and  Gabinius,  with  * 
their  other  accomplices  also,  when  taken — ^Cassitts, 
Coeparias,  Furius,  Chilo,  Umbrenns,  should  be 
committed  to  safe  custody;  and  that  a  public 
thanksgiving  should  be  appointed  in  Cicero's  name, 
for  his  having  preserved  the  city  from  a  confiagrt- 
tion,  the  oitixens  from  a  massacre,  and  Italy  from 
a  war^. 

The  senate  being  dismissed,  Cicero  went  directly 
into  the  rostra,  and  gave  the  people  an  account  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  in  the  manner  as  it  is  just 
related :  where  he  observed  to  them,  **  lliat  the 
thanksgiving  decreed  in  his  name  was  the  fint 
which  had  ever  been  decreed  to  any  man  in  the 
gown  :  that  all  other  thanksgivings  had  been  ap- 
pointed  for  some[particular  services  to  the  republic, 
this  alone  for  saving  it* :  that  by  the  seizure  of 
these  accomplices,  all  Catiline's  hopes  were  blasted 
at  once ;  for  when  he  was  driving  Catiline  out  of 
the  dty  he  foresaw,  that  if  he  was  once  removed, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the 
drowsiness  of  Lentulus,  the  frit  of  Casaius,  or  the 
rashness  of  Cethegus :  that  Catiline  was  the  lifie 
and  soul  of  the  conspiracy;  who  never  took  a 
thing  to  be  done,  becsuse  he  had  ordered  it,  but 
always  followed,  solicited,  and  saw  it  done  himself: 
that  if  he  had  not  driven  him  from  his  secret  plots 
into  open  rebellion,  he  could  never  have  delivered 
the  republic  from  its  dangers,  or  never,  at  least, 
with  so  much  ease  and  quiet :  that  CatiUne  woald 
not  have  named  the  fatal  day  for  their  destruction 
so  long  beforehand;  nor  ever  suffered  his  hand 
and  seal  to  be  brought  against  him,  as  the  manifest 
proof  of  his  guilt ;  all  which  was  so  managed  in 
his  absence,  that  no  theft  in  any  private  house  was 
ever  more  clearly  detected  than  this  whole  con- 
spiracy: that  all  this  was  the  pure  effect  of  a 
divine  influence ;  not  only  for  its  being  above  the 
reach  of  human  counsel,  but  because  the  gods  had 
so  remarkably  interposed  in  it,  as  to  show  them- 
selves almost  visibly:  for  not  to  mention  the 
nightly  streams  of  light  from  the  western  sky,  the 
blazing  of  the  heavens,  flashes  of  lightning,  earth- 
quakes, &c.  he  could  not  omit  what  happened  two 
years  before,  when  tiie  turrets  of  the  capitol  were 
struck  down  with  lightning ;  bow  the  soothaayen, 
called  together  from  all  Etruria,  declared,  that  fire, 
slaughter,  the  overthrow  of  the  laws,  civil  war,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  city,  were  portended,  unless  some 
means  were  found  out  of  appeasing  the  gods  :  for 
which  purpose  they  ordered  a  new  and  larger  statue 
of  Jupiter  to  be  made,  and  to  be  placed  in  a 
position  contrary  to  that  of  the  former  image,  with 
its  face  turned  towards  the  east ;  intimating,  that 
if  it  looked  towards  the  rising  sun,  the  forum,  and 
the  senate-house,  then  all  plots  against  the  state 
would  be  detected  so  evidently,  that  all  the  world 
should  see  them.  That  upon  this  answer,  the  con- 
suls of  that  year  gave  immediate  orders  for  making 
and  placing  the  statue  ;  but  from  the  slow  progress 
of  the  work,  neither  they,  nor  their  successors,  nor 
he  himself,  could  get  it  finished  tiU  that  very  day ; 

»«  In  Cat  iiL  5,  6. 

^  Qood  mlhf  prfmum  post  htno  urban  oonditam  tomato 
contlgit— que  sopplicatio,  al  oum  ceteris  oonferatiir, 
Qairites,  hoc  Interest,  quod  odors  bene  gasta,  hao  una 
oonaervata  RepnbUca  oonstitnta  oat— Ibid.  6. 
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oa iliicii,  bftlie  ipedal  infliienoeiif  Jiqiiter, while 
tfaeflBBipiinton  and  witnenes  were  carried  through 
dK  fanm  to  the  temple  of  Cancord,  in  that  very 
*  BMKiit  the  atatue  was  fixed  in  ita  place ;  and, 
bang  turned  to  look  upon  diem  and  the  senate, 
both  diey  and  the  senate  saw  the  whole  conspiracy 
detected.  And  can  any  man/'  says  he,  '*  be  anch 
SB  enemy  to  tnith,  so  rash,  so  mad,  as  to  deny, 
tlat  all  things  which  we  tee,  and  abore  all,  that 
thk  oty,  is  KOTerned  by  the  power  and  providence 
of  the  gods^?*'  He  proceeds  to  observe,  *'  that 
the  conspintorB  most  needs  be  mider  a  divine  and 
jididil  infitaation,  and  could  never  have  trusted 
ffiinand  lettera  of  such  moment  to  men  barbarons 
lod  admown  to  them,  if  the  gods  had  not  con- 
fosDded  their  aeoses :  and  that  the  ambassadors  of 
ftBttJoB  80  dimifected,  and  so  ai.le  and  willing  to 
make  me  upon  tiwm,  shonkl  slight  the  hopes  of 
^tnioD,  aod  the  advantageous  offers  of  men  of 
pKneiio  lank,  must  needs  be  the  effect  of  a  divine 
oiopoation;  especiaUy  when  they  might  have 
gaiaed  their  ends,  not  by  fighting,  but  by  holding 
tkeir  tDognei."  He  exhorts  them,  therefore,  *'  to 
edebrate  that  thsnksgiviiig.day  religionsly  with  thenr 
wim  aod  eUldicn^  That  for  all  his  pains  and 
■nica  he  desired  no  other  reward  or  honour,  bnt 
tbe  perpetual  remembnume  of  that  day :  in  this 
^  phoed  all  his  triumphs  and  his  glory,  to  have 
the  BKBory  of  that  day  eternally  propagated  to 
theofcty  of  the  city,  and  the  honour  of  his  oon^ 
nthhip;  to  have  it  remembered,  that  there  were 
tvo  dtiieos  living  at  the  same  time  in  the  repub- 
lic, the  one  of  whom  was  terminating  the  extent  of 
the  empire  by  the  boands  «f  the  horixon  itself; 
^  odier  preserving  the  seat  and  centre  of  that 
oipire".  That  hie  case,  however,  was  different 
fron  tint  of  their  generals  abroad,  who,  as  soon  as 
i%  had  conqumd  their  enemiea,  left  them ; 
*^«reu  it  was  his  lot  to  live  stiU  among  those 
«^n  he  had  sobdned :  that  it  onght  to  be  their 
ore  therefore  to  see,  that  the  malice  of  tiiose 
aeniei  should  not  hart  him ;  snd  that  what  he 
W  beea  doing  for  their  good  shonld  not  redound 
to  hii  detriraeat ;  though  as  to  himself,  he  had  no 
c*<m  to  for  anything,  since  be  ahouM  be  protected 
^  the  gaard  of  all  honest  men,  by  the  dignity  of 
^  lepaUie  itself,  by  the  power  of  conscience, 
vhichaU  those  must  needs  violate  who  shonld 
■^^nrpt  to  injure  him :  that  he  would  never  yield, 
'^'Rfere,  to  the  audaciousness  of  any,  but  even 
piOToke  and  sttack  all  the  wicked  and  the  profli- 
Pte:  yet  if  all  their  rage  at  last,  when  repelled 
^  the  people,  should  torn  singly  upon  him, 
^  ihoald  consider  what  a  discouragement  it 
vriA  be  hereafter  to  those  who  shonld  expose 
<^ca«lTea  to  dsnger  for  their  safety.  That  for 
^  part,  he  would  ever  support  and  defend  in  his 
prifite  eondition  what  he  had  acted  in  his  consul. 
<^Pf  end  show,  that  what  he  had  done  was  not 
^eibet  of  chance,  but  of  virtue:  that  if  any  envy 
^^"^  be  stirred  up  against  him,  it  might  hart 
*e  anouB,  but  advance  his  glory. — Lntly,  aince 
It  VII  BOW  night,  he  bade  them  all  go  home,  and 
^  to  Jupiter,  the  guardian  of  them  and  the  city ; 
^  thoogh  the  danger  was  now  over,  to  keep  the 
iuie  va^  in  their  houses  as  before,  for  fear  of 
^fopnae;  and  he  would  take  care,  that  they 
^^^ave  DO  occasion  to  do  it  any  longer." 
^  hew.  larMl  1  Ibwrio. 


While  the  prisoners  were  before  the  senate, 
Cicero  desired  some  of  the  senators,  who  could  write 
short-hand,  to  take  notea  of  everything  that  was 
said ;  and  when  the  whole  examination  was  finiabed 
and  reduced  into  an  act,  he  set  all  the  clerks  at 
work  to  trsnscribe  copies  of  it,  which  he  dispersed 
presently  through  Italy  and  all  the  provinces,  to 
prevent  any  invidious  misrepresentation  of  what 
wss  so  clearly  attested  and  confessed  by  the  criminals 
themselves",  who  for  the  present  were  committed 
to  the  ft«e  custody  of  the  magistrates  and  senators 
of  their  acquaintance**,  till  the  senate  should  come 
to  a  final  resolution  about  them.  All  this  passed 
on  the  third  of  December,  a  day  of  no  amall 
fatigne  to  Cicero,  who,  from  break  of  dny  till  the 
evening,  seems  to  have  been  engaged,  without  any 
refreahmenti  in  examining  the  witnesses  and  the 
criminals,  and  procuring  the  decree  which  was 
consequent  upon  it ;  and  when  that  was  over,  in 
giving  a  narrative  of  the  whole  transaction  to  the 
people,  who  were  waiting  for  that  purpoae  in  the 
forum*  The  same  night  his  vrifo  Terentia,  with 
the  vestal  virgins  and  the  principal  matrona  of 
Rome,  was  performing  at  home,  according  to 
snnual  custom,  the  mystic  rites  of  the  goddess 
Bona,  or  the  Good,  to  which  no  male  creature  was 
ever  admitted  \  and  till  that  function  waa  over,  be 
waa  excluded  also  from  his  own  house,  and  forced 
to  retire  to  a  neighbour's ;  where,  with  a  select 
council  of  Mends,  he  began  to  deliberate  about  the 
method  of  punishing  the  traitora ;  when  his  wife 
came  in  all  haste  to  ii^orm  him  of  a  prodigy,  which 
had  just  happened  amongst  them ;  for  the  sacrifice 
being  over,  and  the  fire  of  the  altar  aeemingly 
extinct,  a  bright  fiame  issued  suddenly  from  the 
ashes,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  company  ;  upon 
which  the  vestal  virgins  sent  her  away,  to  require 
him  to  pursue  what  he  had  then  in  his  thoughts 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  since  the  goddess  by 
this  sign  had  given  great  light  to  his  safety  and 
giory^. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  pretended  prodigy 
was  projected  between  Cicero  and  Terentia ;  whose 
sister  likewise  being  one  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and 
having  the  direction  of  the  whole  ceremony,  might 
help  to  effect  without  suspicion,  what  had  been 
privately  concerted  amongst  them.  For  it  was  of 
great  use  to  Cicero,  to  possess  the  minds  of  the 
people,  as  strongly  as  he  could,  with  an  apprehen- 
sion of  their  danger,  for  the  sake  of  diaposing  them 
the  more  easily  to  approve  the  resolution  that  he 
had  already  taken  in  his  own  mind,  of  putting  the 
conspirators  to  death. 

The  day  following,  the  senate  ordered  public 
rewards  to  the  ambassadon  and  Vulturcius  for 
their  faithful  discoveries^;  and  by  the  vigour  of 
their  proceedings  seemed  to  shew  an  intention  of 
treating  their  prisoners  with  the  last  severity.  The 
city  in  the  mean  while  was  alarmed  with  the  rumour 


B  Constttui  aenatores,  qui  onmJum  indicum  dicta,  tu- 
terrogata,  responaa  perwriberent:  deacribi  ab  omnlbua 
Btatim  llbnurils,  dlvidi  pMsfm  et  ponrulgari  atque  edi 
populo  Romimo  imperavi— — divlsi  toti  Italic,  emiai  in 
omnei  prorinoiaa— Pro  ByVL  14, 1ft. 

o  Ut  abdioato  maffiatratn,  Lentolus,  itesnqoe  csteri  In 
Ifberia  costodila  habeantur.  Itaqae  Lentulns,  P.  Lentulo 
Spintheri,  qui  turn  adlUaerat;  Cethegua  Comlficio,  Ac. 
— SallnHt.  BeU  Cat  47. 

P  Plutarob.  in  Cio. 

4  Pmnia  legatia  AUobrogum,  Titoqne  Valturcio  do- 
distia  anipliaBima.~In  Cat.  ir.  3. 
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of  fresh  plots,  formed  bj  tiie  staves  and  dependants 
of  Lentolos  and  Cethegns  for  the  rescue  of  their 
mastexs*';  which  obliged  Cicero  to  reinforce  his 
guards ;  and  for  the  prevention  of  all  such  attempts, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  affair,  by  bringing  the 
question  of  their  punishment,  without  farther  delay, 
before  the  senate ;  which  he  summoned  for  that 
purpose  the  next  morning. 

The  debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  importance ; 
to  decide  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  first  rank. 
Capital  punishments  were  rare  and  ever  odious  in 
Rome,  whose  laws  were  of  all  others  the  least  san- 
guinary ;  banishment,  with  confiscation  of  goods, 
being  the  ordinary  punishment  for  the  greatest 
crimes.  The  senate,  indeed,  as  it  has  been  said 
above,  in  cases  of  sudden  and  dangerous  tumults, 
claimed  the  prerogative  of  punishing  the  leaders 
with  death  by  the  authority  of  their  own  decrees : 
but  this  was  looked  upon  as  a  stretch  of  power, 
and  an  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  people, 
which  nothing  could  excuse,  but  the  necessity  of 
the  times,  and  the  extremity  of  danger.  For  there 
was  an  old  law  of  Porcius  Lseca,  a  tribune,  which 
granted  to  all  criminals  capitally  condemned,  an 
appeal  to  the  people ;  and  a  later  one  of  C.  Grac- 
chus, to  prohibit  the  taking  away  the  life  of  any 
citizen  without  a  formal  hearing  before  the  people  * : 
so  that  some  senators,  who  had  concurred  in  all 
the  previous  debates,  withdrew  themselves  from 
this,  to  show  their  dislike  of  what  they  expected  to 
be  the  issue  of  it,  and  to  have  no  hand  in  putting 
Roman  citizens  to  death  by  a  vote  of  the  senate'. 
Here,  then,  was  ground  enough  for  Cicero's  enemies 
to  act  upon,  if  extreme  methods  were  pursued :  he 
himself  was  aware  of  it,  and  saw,  that  the  public 
interest  called  for  the  severest  punishment,  his 
private  interest  the  gentlest ;  yet  he  came  resolved 
to  sacrifice  all  regards  for  his  own  quiet  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  public  safety. 

As  soon  therefore  as  he  had  moved  the  question, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  conspirators  ;  Siianus, 
the  consul  elect,  being  called  upon  to  speak  the  first, 
advised,  that  those  who  were  then  in  custody,  with 
the  rest  who  should  afterwards  be  taken,  should 
all  be  put  to  death  ^.  To  this,  all  who  spoke  after 
him,  readily  assented,  till  it  came  to  J.  Caesar,  then 
praetor  elect,  who  in  an  elegant  and  elaborate 
speech,  **  treated  that  opinion,  not  as  cruel;  since 
death,  he  said,  was  not  a  punishment,  but  relief  to 
the  miserable,  and  left  no  sense  either  of  good  or  ill 
beyond  it ;  but  as  new  and  illegal,  and  contrary  to 
the  constitution  of  the  republic :  and  though  the 
heinousness  of  tlfe  crime  would  justify  any  severity, 
yet  the  example  was  dangerous  in  a  free  state ;  and 
the  salutary  use  of  arbitrary  power  in  good  hands, 
had  been  the  cause  of  fatal  mischiefs  when  it  fell 
into  bad  ;  of  which  he  produced  several  instances, 
both  in  other  cities  and  their  own  :  and  though  no 

r  Liberti  et  pauci  ex  clientibus  Lentuli  opifices  atque 
Bcrvitia  In  vicis  ad  eum  eripiendum  sollicftabant. — Cethe- 
guB  autem  per  nuncioe  familiam,  atquc  Itbertos  8U08, 
lecto«  et  exercltatos  in  audaciam  orabat,  ut,  Rtege  facto, 
cum  telis  ad  seae  irrumperent.— Sallust.  BcU.  Cat.  50. 

"  Porcia  lex  virgas  ab  omnium  civium  Romanorum 

oorpore  amovit ^libertatem  civium  lictori  eripult— C. 

Graoohus  legem  tulit,  ne  do  capite  civium  Romanorum 
inJuBsu  vestro  Judicaretur. — Pro  Rabirio,  4. 

t  Video  de  istis,  qui  ae  populares  hnberl  volunt,  abesse 
non  neminem,  ne  de  capite  vidolioet  Romani  civis  eencen- 
tiam  ferat— In  Catil.  iv.  ft. 

a  Sallust.  Bell.  Cat.  50. 


danger  could  be  apprehended  from  these  times,  or 
such  a  consul  as  Cicero ;  yet  in  other  times,  and 
under  another  consul,  when  the  sword  was  once 
drawn  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  no  man  could  pro- 
mise what  mischief  it  might  not  do  before  it  wu 
sheathed  again :  his  opinion  therefore  was,  that  the 
estates  of  the  conspirators  should  be  confiscated, 
and  their  persons  closely  confined  in  the  strong 
towns  of  Italy ;  and  that  it  should  be  criminal  for 
any  one  to  move  the  senate  or  the  people  for  any 
favour  towards  them*." 

These  two  contrary  opinions  being  proposed,  the 
next  question  was,  which  of  them  should  take  place : 
Caesar's  had  made  a  great  impression  on  the  assem- 
bly, and  staggered  even  Siianus,  who  began  to 
excuse  and  mitigate  the  severity  of  his  vote^ ;  and 
Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardly  into  it,  as 
likely  to  create  the  least  trouble  to  Cicero  himself, 
for  whose  future  peace  and  safety  they  began  to  be 
solicitous*  :  when  Cicero,  observing  the  inclination 
of  the  house,  and  rising  up  to  put  the  question, 
made  his  fourth  speech,  which  now  remains,  on 
the  subject  of  this  transaction ;  in  which  he  deli- 
vered his  sentiments  with  all  the  skill  both  of  the 
orator  and  the  statesman  ;  and  while  he  seemed  to 
show  a  perfect  neutrality,  and  to  give  equal  com- 
mendation to  both  the  opinions,  was  artfally 
labouring  all  the  while  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour 
of  Silanus's,  which  he  considered  as  a  necessary 
example  of  severity  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  republic. 

He  declared,  "  That  though  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
him  to  observe  the  concern  and  solicitude  which 
the  senate  had  expressed  on  his  account,  yet  he 
begged  of  them  to  lay  it  all  aside,  and,  without 
any  regard  to  him,  to  think  only  of  themselves  and 
their  families :  that  he  was  willing  to  suffer  any 
persecution,  if  by  his  labours  he  could  secure  their 
dignity  and  safety  :  that  his  life  had  been  oft  at- 
tempted in  the  forum,  the  field  of  Mars,  the  senate, 
his  own  house,  and  in  his  very  bed :  that  for  their 
quiet  he  had  digested  many  things  against  his  ivill 
withouc  speaking  of  them ;  but  if  the  gods  would 
grant  that  issue  to  his  consulship,  of  saving  them 
from  a  massacre,  the  city  from  flames,  idl  Italy 
from  war,  let  what  fate  soever  attend  himself,  be 
would  be  content  with  it*."  He  presses  diem 
therefore  to  *•  turn  their  whole  care  upon  the  state: 
that  it  was  not  a  Gracchus,  or  a  Satnminus,  who 
was  now  in  judgment  before  them ;  but  traitors, 
whose  design  it  was  to  destroy  the  city  by  fire,  the 
senate  and  people  by  a  massacre ;  who  bad  soli- 
cited  the  Gauls  and  the  very  slaves  to  join  with 
them  in  their  treason,  of  which  they  had  all  been 
convicted  by  letters,  hands,  seals,  and  their  own 
confessions^.  That  tlie  senate,  by  several  previous 
acts,  had  already  condemned  them ;  by  their  pub- 
lic thanks  to  him ;  by  deposing  Lentulus  from  his 
prsetorship ;  by  committing  them  to  custody  ;  by 
decreeing  a  thanksgiving ;  by  rewarding  the  wit- 
nesses :  but  as  if  nothing  had  yet  been  done,  be 
resolved  to  propose  to  them  anew  the  question  both 
of  the  fact  and  the  punishment :  that  whatever 
they  intended  to  do,  it  must  be  determined  before 
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night:  for  tbe  wiatiaetwn  spread  wider  then  tliejr 
imgined;  liad  not  oolj infected  Italyt bat  croeiad 
tke  Alps,  md  aeiied  tlie  pnmncei :  that  it  wee  not 
to  be  wpprewed  by  delay  end  irrewliition,  but  bj 
qoiek  uid  TJgorom  meesnres* :  that tliere were  two 
opinioDa  now  before  them ;  the  first,  of  Silanus,  for 
ptttdiig  the  crimioals  to  death;  the  second,  of 
Cesar,  who,  ezceptiog  death,  was  for  every  other 
wayofpnnuhing;  each,  agreeably  to  his  aignity, 
and  the  importance  of  the  cause,  was  for  treating 
cbem  with  the  last  severity  :  the  one  thonght,  that 
tkMe,  who  had  attempted  to  deprive  them  all  of  life 
and  to  extiaguish  the  very  name  of  Rome,  ooght 
aot  to  eojoy  the  benefit  of  living  a  moment,  and 
lie  had  shflnred  withal,  that  this  punishment  had 
often  been  inflicted  on  seditious  citizens :  the  other 
implied,  that  death  waa  not  designed  by  tbe  gods 
for  a  paniihment,  but  tbe  core  of  our  miseries ;  so 
tbat  the  wise  never  saffered  it  unwillingly,  the 
bnre  often  aooght  it  woluntarily ;  bat  that  bonds 
Bad  inprisonment,  especially  if  perpetual,  were 
nDtrived  for  the  ponishment  of  detestable  crimes ; 
liKse  therefore  he  ordered  to  be  provided  for  them 
ia  tbe  great  towns  of  Italy:  yet  in  this  proposal 
tliere  seeined  to  be  some  injustice,  if  the  senate  was 
to  impose  that  burthen  upon  the  towns,  or  some 
dificalty.  if  they  were  only  to  desire  it :  yet  if  they 
tboQght  fit  to  dea^e  it,  he  would  undertake  to  find 
tbottf  who  would  not  refuse  to  comply  with  it  for 
the poblic good:  that  Csesar,  by  adding  a  penalty 
OQ  the  towns  if  any  of  tbe  criminals  should  escape, 
aid  eojoioiog  so  horrible  a  confinement  without  a 
poaabUity  of  being  released  from  it,  had  deprived 
tltem  of  all  hope,  the  only  comfort  of  unhappy  mor- 
tiis:  he  had  ordered  their  estates  also  to  be  con- 
^ted,  and  left  them  nothing  but  life ;  which  if 
he  had  taken  away,  he  would  have  eased  them  at 
poce  of  all  farther  pain,  either  of  mind  or  body :  for 
it  vaa  on  this  account  that  the  ancients  invented 
^  infernal  punishmenta  of  the  dead,  to  keep 
^  wicked  under  some  awe  in  this  life,  who  with- 
^  them  would  have  no  dread  of  death  itself*^. 
^t  for  his  own  part,  he  saw  how  much  it  was  his 
iatfrest  that  they  should  follow  Ciesar's  opinion, 
«bo  had  always  pursued  popular  measures  ;  and  by 
^Qg  tbe  author  of  that  vote,  would  secure  him 
/lom  aoj  attack  of  popular  envy ;  but  if  they  fol- 
Wed  Silanas's,  he  did  not  know  what  trouble  it 
°ight  create  to  himself;  yet  that  the  service  of  the 
rrpublic  ooght  to  supersede  all  considerations  of  his 
tracer :  that  Csesar,  by  this  proposal,  had  given 
then  a  perpetual  pledge  of  his  affection  to  the  stote ; 
«ad  »howed  the  difference  between  the  affected 
btitT  of  their  daily  declaimerst  and  a  mind  truly 
P^P^r,  which  sought  nothing  but  the  real  good  of 
th«  people:  that  he  could  not  but  observe,  that 
<^  of  those,  who  valued  themselves  on  being  po- 
fi^,  had  absented  himself  from  this  day's  debate, 
tUi  he  might  not  give  a  vote  upon  the  life  of  a 
^^^ ;  yet  by  concurring  with  them  in  all  their 
pwkws  votes,  he  had  already  passed  a  judgment 
^  f^  the  meriu  of  the  cause  :  that  as  to  the  objection 
&n;ed  by  Cwaar,  of  Gracchus's  law,  forbidding  to 
l^citizens  to  death,  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
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those  who  were  adjudged  to  be 
lot^er  be  oooaidOTed  i 
author  of  that  law  had  himself 
tbe  Older  of  the  people:  thet 
of  so  mild  and  meraiAd  a  temper, 
severe  a  punishment,  if  they  should  pass  it  into 
act,  they  would  give  him  a  partner  and  companion, 
who  would  justi^  him  to  the  people  ;  but  if  they 
preferred  Silanus's  opinion,  it  would  be  easy  stiU 
to  defend  both  them  and  himself  from  any  imputa- 
tion of  cruelty :  for  he  would  maintain  it,  after  all, 
to  he  the  gentler  of  the  two  ;  and  if  he  seemed  to 
be  more  eager  than  usual  in  this  cause,  it  was  not 
from  any  severity  of  temper,  for  ne  man  had  less  of 
it,  but  out  of  pure  humanity  and  clemency." 
Then  after  forming  a  most  dreadftil  image  of  **  the 
city  reduced  to  ashes,  of  heaps  of  slaughtered  citi- 
zens, of  the  cries  of  mothere  and  their  infants,  the 
violation  of  the  vestal  virgins,  and  the  conspireton 
insulting  over  the  ruins  of  their  country;"  he 
affirms  it  to  be  "  the  greatest  cruelty  to  the  repub- 
lic, to  show  any  lenity  to  the  authors  of  such  hor- 
rid wickedness ;  unless  they  would  call  L.  Caesar 
cruel,  for  declaring  the  other  day  in  the  senate, 
that  Lentulus,  who  was  his  sister's  husband,  had 
deserved  to  die :  that  they  ought  to  be  afraid  rather 
of  being  thought  cruel  for  a  remissness  of  punish- 
ing, than  for  any  severity  which  could  be  used 
against  such  outrageous  enemies:  that  he  would 
not  conceal  from  them  what  he  had  heard  to  be 
propagated  through  the  city,  that  they  had  not 
sufficient  force  to  support  and  execute  their  sen- 
tence* :  but  he  assured  them,  that  all  things  of 
that  kind  were  fully  provided  ;  that  the  whole  body  ' 
of  the  people  was  assembled  for  their  defence ;  that 
the  forum,  the  temples,  and  aU  the  avenues  of  the 
senate  were  possessed  by  their  friends ;  that  the 
equestrian  order  vied  with  the  senate  itaelf  in 
their  zeal  for  the  republic;  whom,  after  a  dis- 
sention  of  many  years,  that  day's  cause  had 
entirely  reconciled  and  united  with  them ;  and  if 
that  union,  which  his  consulship  had  confirmed,  was 
preserved  and  perpetuated,  he  was  confident  that 
no  civil  or  domestic  evil  could  ever  again  disturb 
them'.  That  if  any  of  them  were  shocked  by 
the  report  of  Lentulus's  agents  running  up  and 
down  the  streets,  and  soliciting  the  needy  and  silly 
to  make  some  effort  for  his  rescue,  the  fact  indeed 
was  true,  and  the  thing  had  been  attempted  ;  but 
not  a  man  was  found  so  desperate,  who  did  not 
prefer  the  possession  of  his  shed,  in  which  he 
worked,  his  little  hut  and  bed  in  which  he  slept,  to 
any  hopes  of  change  from  the  public  confusion  ;  for 
all  their  subsistence  depended  on  the  peace  and 
fullness  of  the  city ;  and  if  their  gain  would  be 
interrupted  by  shutting  up  their  shops,  how  much 
more  would  it  be  so  by  burning  them  ? — Since  the 
people  then  were  not  wanting  in  their  zeal  and 
duty  towards  them,  it  was  their  part  not  to  be 
wanting  to  the  people  v.  That  they  haU  a  consul 
snatched  from  various  dangers  and  the  jaws  of 
death,  not  for  the  propagation  of  his  own  life,  but 
of  their  security ;  such  a  consul  as  they  would  not 
always  have,  watchful  for  them,  regardless  of  him- 
self :  they  had  also,  what  was  never  known  before, 
the  whole  Roman  people  of  one  and  the  same 
mind  :  that  they  should  reflect  how  one  night  had 
almost  demolished  the  mighty  fabric  of  their 
"•■  In  Cam.  iv.  6.  '  Ibid.  7. 
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bn^pire,  raised  by  such  pains  and  virtae  of  men,  by 
Buch  favour  and  kindness  of  the  gods :  that  by  their 
behaviour  on  that  day  they  were  to  provide,  that 
the  same  thing  should  not  only  never  be  attempted, 
but  not  so  much  as  thought  of  again  by  any  citi- 
sen^.  That  as  to  himself,  though  he  had  now 
drawn  upon  him  the  enmity  of  the  whole  band  of 
conspirators,  he  looked  upon  them  as  a  base,  abject, 
contemptible  faction  ;  but  if,  through  the  madness 
of  any,  it  should  ever  rise  again,  so  as  to  prevail 
against  the  senate  and  the  republic,  yet  he  should 
never  be  induced  to  repent  of  his  present  conduct ; 
for  death,  with  which  perhaps  they  would  threaten 
him,  was  prepared  for  all  men;  but  none  ever 
acquired  that  glory  of  life,  which  they  had  conferred 
upon  him  by  their  decrees  :  for  to  all  others  they 
decreed  thanks  for  having  served  the  republic  suc- 
cessfully ;  to  him  alone  for  having  saved  it.  He 
hoped  dierefore,  that  there  might  be  some  place  for 
his  name  among  the  Scipios,  Paulluses,  Mariuses, 
Pompeys ;  unless  it  were  thought  a  greater  thing  to 
open  their  way  into  new  provinces,  than  to  provide 
that  their  conquerora  should  have  a  home  at  last  to 
return  to :  that  the  condition  however  of  a  foreign 
victory  was  much  better  than  of  a  domestic  one  ; 
since  a  foreign  enemy,  when  conquered,  was  either 
made  a  slave  or  a  friend  :  but  when  citizens  once 
turn  rebels,  and  are  baffled  in  their  plots,  one  can 
neither  keep  them  quiet  by  force,  nor  oblige  them 
by  favours :  that  he  had  undertaken  therefore  an 
eternal  war  with  all  traitorous  citizens;  but  was 
confident,  that  it  would  never  hurt  either  him  or 
his,  while  the  memory  of  their  past  dangers  sub- 
sisted, or  that  there  could  be  any  force  strong 
enough  to  overpower  the  present  union  of  the 
senate  and  the  knights* :  That  in  lieu  therefore 
of  the  command  of  armies  and  provinces,  which 
he  had  declined ;  of  a  triumph  and  all  other  honours, 
which  he  had  refused  ;  he  required  nothing  more 
from  them,  than  the  perpetual  remembrance  of  his 
consulship :  while  that  continued  fixed  in  their 
minds,  he  should  think  himself  impregnable :  but 
if  the  violence  of  the  factious  should  ever  defeat  his 
hopes,  he  recommended  to  them  his  infant  son,  and 
trusted,  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  guard,  not  only 
of  his  safety,  but  of  his  dignity,  to  have  it  remem- 
bered, that  he  was  the  son  of  one  who,  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life,  had  preserved  the  lives  of 
them  all."  He  concludes,  by  exhorting  them  to 
"act  with  the  same  courage  which  they  had  hi- 
therto shown  through  all  this  afiair,  and  to  proceed 
to  some  resolute  and  vigorous  decree  ;  since  their 
lives  and  liberties,  the  safety  of  the  city,  of  Italy, 
and  the  whole  empire,  depended  upon  it." 

This  speech  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  Cicero, 
by  discovering  his  own  inclination,  gave  a  turn  to 
the  inclination  of  the  senate  ;  when  Cato,  one  of 
the  new  tribunes,  rose  up,  and  after  extolling 
Cicero  to  the  skies ^,  and  recommending  to  the 
assembly  the  authority  of  his  example  and  judg- 
ment, proceeded  to  declare,  agreeably  to  his  temper 
and  principles,  "That  he  was  surprised  to  see 
any  debato  about  the'  punishment  of  men,  who 
had  begun  an  actual  war  against  their  country : 
that  their  deliberation  should  be,  how  to  secure 
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themselves  against  them,  rather  than  how  to  punish 
them  :  that  other  crimes  might  be  punished  after 
commission,  but  nnless  this  was  prevented  before 
its  effect,  it  would  be  vain  to  seek  a  remedy  after : 
that  the  debate  was  not  about  the  public  revenues, 
or  the  oppressions  of  the  allies,  but  about  their 
own  lives  and  liberties;  not  about  the  discipline 
or  manners  of  the  city,  on  which  he  had  oft  deli- 
vered his  mind  in  that  place,  nor  about  the  greatness 
or  prosperity  of  their  empire,  but  whether  they  or 
their  enemies  should  possess  that  empire ;  and  in 
such  a  case  there  could  be  no  room  for  mercy. 
That  they  had  long  since  lost  and  confounded  the 
true  names  of  things :  to  give  away  other  people's 
money  was  called  generosity ;  and  to  attempt  what 
was  criminal,  fortitude.  But  if  they  must  needs 
be  generous,  let  it  be  from  the  spoils  of  the  allies; 
if  merciful,  to  the  plunderera  of  the  treasury :  but 
let  them  not  be  prodigal  of  the  blood  of  citizens, 
and  by  sparing  a  few  bad  destroy  all  the  good. 
That  Csesar  indeed  had  spoken  well  and  gravely 
concerning  life  and  death  ;  taking  all  infemfd 
punishments  for  a  fiction,  and  ordering  the  crimi- 
nals therefore  to  be  confined  in  the  corporate 
towns  ;  as  if  there  was  not  more  danger  from  them 
in  those  towns,  than  in  Rome  itself,  and  more 
encouragement  to  the  attempts  of  the  desperate, 
where  there  was  less  strength  to  resist  then ;  so 
that  his  proposal  could  be  of  no  use,  if  he  was 
really  afraid  of  them :  but  if  in  the  general  fear  be 
alone  had  none,  there  was  the  more  reason  for  all 
the  rest  to  be  afraid  for  themselves.  That  they 
were  not  deliberating  on  the  fate  only  of  the  con- 
spiratore,  but  of  Catiline's  whole  army,  which 
would  be  animated  or  dejected  in  proportion  to 
the  vigour  or  remissness  of  their  decrees.  That  it 
was  not  the  arms  of  their  ancestora  which  made 
Rome  so  great,  but  their  discipline  and  manners, 
which  were  now  depraved  and  corrupted  :  that  in 
the  extremity  of  danger  it  was  a  shame  to  see  tbem 
so  indolent  and  irresolute,  waiting  for  each  other 
to  speak  first,  and  trusting,  like  women,  to  the 
gods,  without  doing  anything  for  themselves  :  that 
the  help  of  the  gods  was  not  to  be  obtained  by  idle 
vows  and  supplications  :  that  success  attended  the 
vigilant,  the  active,  the  provident  ;  and  when 
people  gave  themselves  up  to  sloth  and  laziness,  it 
was  in  vain  for  them  to  pray  ;  they  would  find  the 
gods  angry  with  them  :  that  the  flagitious  lives  of 
the  criminals  confuted  every  argument  of  mercy : 
that  Catiline  was  hovering  over  them  with  an 
army,  while  his  accomplices  were  within  the  walls, 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city ;  so  that,  whatever 
they  determined,  it  could  not  be  kept  secret,  which 
made  it  the  more  necessary  to  determine  quickly. 
Wherefore  his  opinion  was,  that  since  the  criminals 
had  been  convicted,  both  by  testimony  and  their 
own  confession,  of  a  detestable  treason  against  the 
republic,  they  should  suffer  the  punishment  of 
death,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  ancestora  V' 
Cato's  authority,  added  to  the  impression  which 
Cicero  had  already  made,  put  an  end  to  the  debate; 
and  the  senate,  applauding  his  vigour  and  resolu- 
tion,  resolved  upon  a  decree  in  consequence  of  it". 
And  though  Silanus  had  firet  proposed  that  opinion, 
and  was  followed  in  it  by  all  the  consular  senators, 
yet  they  ordered  the  decree  to  be  drawn  in  Cato's 
words,  because  he  had  delivered  himself  more  fully 
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ttd  explicitly  upon  it  tban  any  of  them".  The 
vote  WIS  no  sooner  passed,  than  Cioero  resoWed  to 
pat  it  in  execution,  lest  the  night,  which  was 
coming  on,  sboald  produce  any  new  disturbance  : 
he  went  directly  therefore  from  the  senate,  attended 
\tj  a  nnmeroos  guard  of  friends  and  citizens,  and 
tookLeDtolos  from  the  custody  of  bis  kinsman 
Leatnlaa  Spinther,  and  conveyed  him  through  the 
fonun  to  the  common  prison,  where  he  delivered 
him  to  the  executioners,  who  presently  strangled 
him.  The  other  conspirators,  Cetbegus,  Statilius, 
tad  Gsbinios,  were  conducted  to  thoir  execution 
bj  the  pnetofs,  and  put  to  death  in  the  same  man- 
na, tc^ether  with  Cceparins,  the  only  one  of  their 
aceompfiees  who  was  taken  alter  the  examination  ^ 
When  the  affair  was  over,  Cicero  was  conducted 
bone  in  a  land  of  triumph  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  senate  and  the  knights;  the  streets  being  all 
iUoainated,  and  the  women  and  children  at  the 
viodows  and  on  the  tops  of  houses,  to  see  him 
pw  along,  through  infinite  acclamations  of  the 
multitade  proclaiming  him  their  saviour  and  de- 
iJTCTtrP. 

This  was  the  fifth  of  December,  those  celebrated 
fijoei,  of  which  Cicero  used  to  boast  so  much  ever 
fja,  as  the  meet  glorious  day  of  his  life  :  and  it 
is  certain,  that  Rome  was  indebted  to  him  on  this 
^y  for  one  of  the  greatest  deliverances  which  it 
hid  erer  received  since  its  foundation,  and  which 
■ctfaiag  perhaps  bat  his  vigilance  and  sagacity 
eoaU  have  so  happily  effected :  for  from  the  first 
tlano  of  the  plot,  he  never  rested  night  or  day,  till 
be  had  got  full  information  of  the  cabals  and 
ooaoiels  of  the  conspirators^ ;  by  which  he  easily 
^^Bfled  all  their  projects,  and  played  with  them  as 
^  pleased ;  snd  without  any  risk  to  the  public 
codid  draw  them  on  just  far  enough  to  make  their 
S«it  manifest,  and  their  ruin  inevitable.  But  his 
Basterpiece  was  the  driving  Catiline  out  of  Rome, 
ttd  teasing  him  as  it  were  into  a  rebellion  before 
i:  was  ripe,  in  hopes  that  by  carrying  out  with  him 
hii  aooomplices,  he  would  clear  the  city  at  once  of 
the  vhole  fiction,  or  by  leaving  them  behind  with- 
iRt  his  head  to  manage  them,  would  expose  them 
to$are  destruction  by  their  own  folly :  for  Catiline's 
chief  tnut  was  not  on  the  open  force  which  he  had 
J)(t)vided  in  the  field,  but  on  the  success  of  his 
Mcret  practices  in  Rome,  and  on  making  himself 
Bister  of  the  city  ;  the  credit  of  which  would  have 
Qpged  to  him  of  course  all  the  meaner  sort,  and 
nidQced  all  others  through  Italy,  who  wished  well 
to  his  cause,  to  declare  for  him  immediately :  so 
'•hat  when  this  apprehension  was  over,  by  the 
■Bine  and  punishment  of  his  associates,  the  senate 
tho«|^t  the  danger  at  an  end,  and  that  they  had 
Bothing  more  to  do  but  to  vote  thanksgivings  and 
boTaU ;  looking  upon  Catiline's  army  as  a  crew 
^ly  of  fugitives,  or  banditti,  whom  Uieir  forces 
*fre  sore  to  destroy  whenever  they  could  meet 
*ith  them. 

Bat  Catiline  was  in  condition  still  to  make  a 
<^Bter  resistance  than  they  imagined  :  he  had 
^^  op  his  troops  to  the  number  of  two  lei^ons, 
«  about  twelve  thousand  fighting  men,  of  which  a 
fepih  part  only  was  completely  armed,  the  rest 

*  Ucireo  in  fjn»  •■nf^pntiam  ett  facta  diboe8«io^»-Ad 

,*  JWloBL  Bdl.  Cat.  55.  P  nutareh.  in  Cic. 

^  la  «o  cman  dies,  nocteaqoe  oonsomai,  at  quid  agerent, 
laid  BttUtcBtiir,  aenlinun  ac  viderem.— In  CatU.  Ui.  3. 


furnished  with  what  chance  offered — darts,  lances, 
clubs.  He  refused  at  first  to  enlist  slaves,  who 
flocked  to  him  in  great  numbers,  trusting  to  the 
proper  strength  of  the  conspiracy,  and  knowing 
that  he  should  quickly  have  soldiers  enough,  if  his 
friends  performed  their  part  at  home'.  So  that 
when  the  consul  Antonius  approached  towards  him 
with  his  army,  he  shifted  his  quarters,  and  made 
frequent  motions  and  marches  through  the  moun- 
tains, sometimes  towards  Gaul,  sometimes  towards 
the  city,  in  order  to  avoid  an  engagement  till  he 
could  hear  some  news  from  Rome :  but  when  the 
fatal  account  came,  of  the  death  of  Lentulus  and 
the  rest,  the  face  of  his  affairs  began  presently  to 
change,  and  his  army  to  dwindle  apace,  by  the 
desertion  of  those  whom  the  hopes  of  victory  and 
plunder  had  invited  to  his  camp.  His  first  attempt, 
therefore,  was  by  long  marches  and  private  roads 
through  the  Apennine,  to  make  his  escape  into 
Gaul ;  but  Q.  Metellus,  who  had  been  sent  thither 
before  by  Cicero,  imagining  that  he  would  take 
that  resolution,  had  secured  all  the  passes,  and 
posted  himself  so  advantageoualy  with  an  army  of 
three  legions,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
force  his  way  on  that  side ;  whilst  on  the  other, 
the  consul  Antonius  with  a  much  greater  force 
blocked  him  up  behind,  and  enclosed  him  within 
the  mountains".  Antonius  himself  had  no  inclin* 
ation  to  fight,  or  at  least  with  Catiline;  but  would 
willingly  have  given  him  an  opportunity  to  escape, 
had  not  his  quiestor  Sextius,  who  was  Cicero's 
creature,  and  his  lieutenant  Petreius,  urged  him 
on  against  his  will  to  force  Catiline  to  the  necessity 
of  a  battle  S — who,  seeing  all  things  desperate,  and 
nothing  left  but  either  to  die  or  conquer,  resolved 
to  try  his  fortune  against  Antonius,  though  much 
the  stronger,  rather  tban  Metellus ;  in  hopes  still, 
that  out  of  regard  to  their  former  engagements,  he 
might  possibly  contrive  some  way  at  last  of  throw, 
ing  the  victory  into  his  hands*.  But  Antonius 
happened  to  be  seized  at  that  very  time  with  a  fit 
of  the  gout,  or  pretended  at  least  to  be  so,  that  he 
might  have  no  share  in  the  destruction  of  an  old 
firiend,  so  that  the  command  fell  of  course  to  a 
much  better  soldier  and  honester  man,  Petreius,— 
who,  after  a  sharp  and  bloody  action,  in  which  he 
lost  a.  considerable  part  of  his  best  troops,  destroyed 
Catiline  and  his  whole  army,  fighting  desperately 
to  the  last  man*.  They  all  fell  in  the  very  ranks 
in  which  they  stood,  and,  as  if  inspired  with  the 
gentdne  spirit  of  their  leader,  fought  not  so  much 
to  conquer  as  to  Bell  their  lives  as  dear  as  they 
could,  and,  as  Catiline  had  threatened  in  the  i 
senate,  to  mingle  the  public  calamity  with  their 
own  ruin. 

f  Sperabat  propediem  magnas  copiaa  ae  habltunim,  si 
Rome  socii  incepta  pAtmviflaent — interea  aervltia  repudi- 
abat.^-8aUust.  Bell.  Cat.  56.  ■  Ibid.  07. 

t  Hoc  brere  dfcam :— 6i  M.  Petrel!  non  ezcellens  aaimo 
et  amore  reipublicc  rirtua,  non  sumina  auctoritaa  apud 
milltea,  non  mirificua  usna  In  re  militarf  extltiaaet,  noque 
adjator  ei  P.  Sextius  ad  ezcitandum  Antonium,  cohortan- 
dum,  ao  impeliaidam  fulsaet,  datua  lllo  in  belle  eaeet 
hiemi  locus,  dtc. 

Sextius,  ctun  suo  exercifcu,  aumma  celeritate  ent  Anto- 
nium conaecutus.  Hie  ego  quid  prKdicem.  quibua  rebus 
oonsulem  ad  rem  gerendam  exoitarlt ;  quot  atimulos  ad- 
moverit,  &c.— Pro  Sexfc.  5. 

*  Alrioy  M,  iri  AirfSa  airrov  Kara  rh  ewwfwrhv 
i$t\oK(uHnrtiP  Ifo'X'*'— -Dio,  1.  xxxvii.  p.  47. 

X  SaUuat.  BeU.  Cat.  50. 
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Thus  ended  this  famed  conspiracy,  in  which 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome  were  suspected 
to  be  privately  engaged,  particularly  Crassus  and 
Ciesar :  they  were  both  influenced  by  the  same 
motive,  and  might  hope,  perhaps,  by  their  interest 
in  the  city,  to  advance  themselves,  in  the  general 
confusion,  to  that  sovereign  power  which  they 
aimed  at.  Crassns,  who  had  always  been  Cicero's 
enemy,  by  an  officiousness  of  bringing  letters  and 
intelligence  to  him  during  the  alarm  of  the  plot, 
seemed  to  betray  a  consciousness  of  some  guilt ' ; 
and  Csesar's  whole  life  made  it  probable,  that  there 
could  hardly  be  any  plot  in  which  he  had  not  some 
share;  and  in  this  there  was  so  general  a  suspicion 
upon  him,  especially  after  his  speech  in  favour  of 
the  criminals,  that  he  had  some  difficulty  to  escape 
with  life  from  the  rage  of  the  knights  who  guarded 
the  avenues  of  the  senate ;  where  he  durst  not 
venture  to  appear  any  more,  till  he  entered  upon 
his  pnetorship  with  the  new  year*.  Crassus  was 
actually  accused  by  one  Tarquinius,  who  was  taken 
upon  die  road  as  he  was  going  to  Catiline,  and, 
upon  promise  of  pardon,  made  a  discovery  of  what 
he  knew  ;  where,  after  confirming  what  the  other 
witnesses  had  deposed,  he  added,  that  be  was  sent 
by  Crassus  to  Catiline,  with  advice  to  him  not  to 
be  discouraged  by  the  seizure  of  his  accomplices, 
but  to  make  the  greater  haste  for  that  reason  to 
the  city,  in  order  to  rescue  them,  and  revive  the 
spirits  of  his  other  friends.  At  the  name  of 
Crassus  the  senate  was  so  shocked,  that  they  would 
hear  the  man  no  farther  ;  but  calling  upon  Cicero 
to  put  the  question,  and  take  the  sense  of  the 
house  upon  it,  they  voted  Tarquinius* s  evidence  to 
be  false,  and  ordered  him  to  be  kept  in  chains,  nor 
to  be  produced  again  before  them,  till  he  would 
confess  who  it  was  that  had  suborned  him*. 
Crassus  declared  afterwards,  in  the  hearing  of  Sal- 
lust,  that  Cicero  was  the  contriver  of  this  affront 
upon  hiro^.  But  that  does  not  seem  probable ; 
since  it  was  Cicero's  constant  maxim,  as  he  fre- 
quently intimates  in  his  speeches,  to  mitigate  and 
reclaim  all  men  of  credit  by  gentle  methods,  rather 
than  make  them  desperate  by  an  unseasonable 
severity, — and  in  the  general  contagion  of  the  city, 
not  to  cut  off,  but  to  heal,  every  part  that  was 
curable.  So  that  when  some  information  was  given 
likewise  against  Csesar,  he  chose  to  stifle  it,  and 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  charge  him  with  the 
plot,  by  the  most  pressing  solicitations  of  Catulus 
and  Piso,  who  were  both  his  particular  enemies, — 
the  one  for  the  loss  of  the  high-priesthood,  the 
other  for  the  impeachment  above-mentioned  <^. 

Whilst  the  sense  of  all  these  services  was  fresh, 
Cicero  was  repaid  for  them  to  the  full  of  his  wishes, 
and  in  the  very  way  that  he  desired,  by  the  warm 
and  grateful  applauses  of  all  orders  of  the  city. 
For  besides  the  honours  already  mentioned,  L. 
Gellius,  who  had  been  consul  and  censor,  said  in 
a  speech  to  the  senate,  that  the  republic  owed  him 
~V  Plutarch,  in  cTo^ 

*  Uti  nonnulll  equftes  RomanI,  qui  prciridlf  causa  cum 
tells  erant  cireum  Kdem  Concordia^— egredienti  ex  senatu 
Caenri  gladio  minitarentur.—CSaUuat.  BeU.  Cat.  49.]  Vix 
paud  complexu,  togaque  objecta  protexerint.  Tunc 
plane  deterritus  non  modo  oessit,  aed  etiam  in  reliquum 
anni  tempua  curia  abBtinuit.>-^ueton.  J.  Ccs.  14. 

•  Sallust.  Bell.  Cat.  48. 

b  iptum  Craasom  ego  poatea  prcdicantem  andlvT,  tan> 

tarn  iUam oontumeliam sibi a Cloenine  impoaitam— Ibid. 

e  Appian.  BalL  Civ.  I.  U.  p.  430 ;  Sallust.  BeU.  Cat.  49. 


a  civic  crown  for  having  saved  them  all  from  ! 
ruin** :  and  Catulus  in  a  full  house  declared  him  | 
the  father  of  his  country*;  as  Cato  likewise  did 
from   the  rostra,  with  the   loud  acclamations  of 
the  whole  people' :  whence  Pliny,  in  honour  of  bis 
memory,  cries  out.  Hail  thou,  who  wast  first  sa. 
luted  the  parent  of  thy  country  r.     This  title,  the 
most  glorious  which  a  mortal  can  wear,  was  from 
this  precedent  usurped  afterwards  by  those  who  of 
all  mortals  deserved  it  the  least,  the  emperors; 
proud  to  extort  from  slaves  and  flatterers  wbat  | 
Cicero  obtained  from  the  free  vote  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome. 

. ^Roma  PAjtBHTUf , 

Roma  Patrsm  Patrls  Ciceronem  libera  dixit. 

Juv.  Tiii. 

Thee,  Cicero,  Rome  while  free,  nor  yet  enthrall'd 
To  tyranth'  will,  thy  Country's  Parent  call'd. 

All  the  towns  of  Italy  followed  the  example  of 
the  metropolis,  in  decreeing  extraordinary  houours 
to  him ;  and  Capua  in  particular  chose  him  their 
patron,  and  erected  a  gilt  statue  to  him^. 

Sallust,  who  allows  him  the  character  of  an 
excellent  consul,  says  not  a  word  of  any  of  these 
honours,  nor  gives  him  any  greater  share  of  praise 
than  what  could  not  be  dissembled  by  an  historian. 
There  are  two  obvious  reasons  for  this  reservedness ; 
first,  the  personal  enmity  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, subsisted  between  them ;  secondly,  the  time 
of  publishing  his  history,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
while  the  name  of  Cicero  was  still  obnoxious  to  envv. 
The  other  consul  Antonius  had  but  a  small  share 
of  the  thanks  and  honours  which  were  decreed 
upon  this  occasion :  he  was  known  to  have  been 
embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  Catiline,  and 
considered  as  acting  only  under  a  tutor,  and  doing 
penance  as  it  were  for  past  offences ;  so  that  all 
the  notice  which  was  taken  of  him  by  the  senate, 
was  to  pay  him  the  slight  compliment  above- 
mentioned,  for  having  removed  his  late  profligate 
companions  from  his  friendship  and  councils ^ 

Cicero  made  two  new  laws  this  year ;  the  one, 
as  it  has  been  said,  against  bribery  in  elections ; 
the  other,  to  correct  the  abuse  of  a  privilege  called 
legatio  libera, — that  is,  an  honorary  legation,  or 
embassy,  granted  arbitrarily  by  the  senate  to  any 
of  its  members,  when  they  travelled  abroad  on 
their  private  affairs,  in  order  to  give  them  a  public 
character,  and  a  right  to  be  treated  as  ambassadors 
or  magistrates ;  which,  by  the  insolence  of  these 
great  guests,  was  become  a  grievous  burthen  upon 
all  the  states  and  cities  through  which  they  passed. 
Cicero's  design  was  to  abolish  it;  but  being  driven 
from  that  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  he  was  content 
to  restrain  the  continuance  of  it,  which  before  was 
unlimited,  to  the  term  of  one  year^. 

^  L.  Gellius,  his  audientibus,  civicam  ooronam  deberi  a 
republicn'  dixit.— In  Pison.  3;  it.  A.  Gell.  v.  6. 

c  Me  Q.  Catulus,  princepa  hujua  ordinia,  frequentisBimo 
aenatu  PARaNTKM  Patri.!:  nominavit.— In  Pis.  3. 

'  Plutarch.  In  Cic.—Kdrofvos  8*  ainhff  koL  irartpa  t^j 
mtrplBos  wptxrayoptvffoPTOSf  hctfiAinaw  6  Stj/jlos. — 
Appian.  p.  431. 

f  Salve,  primus  omnium  Parbns  PATaiJB  appellate,  ^c. 
— Plin.  Hiat.  N.  vli.  30. 

>>  Me  inaurata  atatua  donaxant:  me  patronum  unum 
adaciverant.— In  Pis.  11. 

t  Atque  etiam  ooUegs  meo  laos  iropertitnr,  quod  ens 
qui  hnjua  oonjuratlonis  participea  fuiSBent,  a  auis  et>a 
reipublice  oonsUiia  removiaaet.— In  Catll.  Hi.  6. 

^  Jam  llludapertnm  eat,  nihil  ease  turplus,  quam  quen- 
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At  his  first  entrance  into  bis  office>  L.  LucuUus 
ns  solidtiag  the  demand  of  a  triumph  for  bis 
victories  over  Mithridates,  in  wbich  be  had  been 
obitnicted  for  three  jeara  successive! j  by  the  in- 
trigues of  some  of  the  magistrates^,  who  {>aid  their 
coort  to  Pbmpej,  bj  putting  this  affront  upon  his 
riTal.  Br  the  law  and  custom  of  the  republic,  no 
^neralf  while  he  was  in  actual  command,  could 
come  within  the  gates  of  Rome  without  forfeiting 
his  coomiiision,  and  consequently  all  pretensions 
to  t  triamph ;  so  that  LucuUus  continued  all  this 
tisK  in  the  snburbs,  till  the  affair  was  decided. 
Tk  seoate  favoured  his  suit,  and  were  solicitors 
for  itim",  but  could  not  prevail,  till  Cicero's 
aathority  at  last  helped  to  introduce  his  triumphal 
cir  into  the  city" ;  making  him  some  amends  by 
this  service  for  the  injury  of  the  Manilian  law, 
7b:ch  had  deprived  him  of  his  government.  After 
bistriomph  he  entertained  the  whole  Roman  people 
«i&  a  samptuoua  feast,  and  was  much  caressed  by 
tJK  ooirility,  as  one  whose  authority  would  be  a 
proper  check  to  the  ambition  and  power  of  Pompey : 
bat  having  now  obtained  all  the  honours  which  he 
Rfili  reasonably  hope  for  in  life,  and  observing 
the  tarbolent  and  distracted  state  of  the  city,  he 
vitbdrew  himself  not  long  after  from  public  affairs, 
^  ipeod  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  a  polite  and 
ipl^Id  retreats  He  was  a  generous  patron  of 
iiamiDg,  and  himself  eminently  learned ;  so  that 
iJs  horn  was  the  constant  resort  of  the  principal 
Kfasbrs  and  wits  of  Greece  and  Rome,  where  he 
M  provided  a  weU-furnisbed  library,  with  porti- 
coes aad  galleries  annexed,  for  the  convenience  of 
valb  and  literary  conferences,  at  which  he  himself 
ued  frequently  to  assist ;  giving  an  example  to  the 
vorld  of  a  life  truly  noble  and  elegant,  if  it  had 
Kt  been  sallied  by  too  great  a  tincture  of  Asiatic 
srfa«i  and  Epicurean  luxury. 

.\ka  this  act  of  justice  to  LucuUus,  Cicero  had 
>&  opportonitv,  before  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
^P.  to  pay  ail  due  honour  likewise  to  his  friend 
pQfflpev;  who,  since  he  last  left  Rome,  had  glo- 
'vosl J  finished  the  piratic  and  the  Mithridatic  war, 
^  Che  destruction  of  Mithridates  himself:  upon 
^  Rcdpt  of  which  news,  the  senate,  at  the  motion 
^  Cicero,  decreed  a  public  thanksgiving  in  his 
r^Bse  of  ten  days ;  which  was  twice  as  long  as  had 
*w  been  decreed  before  to  any  general,  even  to 
Mtfios  himself,  for  his  Cimbric  victory  p. 

Bot  before  we  close  the  account  of  the  memo- 
^^  erents  of  this  year,  we  must  not  omit  the 
(ceatioa  of  one,  which  distinguished  it  afterwards 
&^  *■  particahir  era  in  the  aon^  of  Rome,  the  birth 
of  Octanos,  sumamed  Augustus,  which  happened 
'^|_5l^wenty-third  of  September.  Velleius  calls 
T4ai  leprf  otsi  reipablfcae  causa  quod  qufdem  genus 
''^'^iscseeoQaul,  quanquam  ad  ooramodum  aenatna 
^''^'''^videatQr,  tameu  adprobanta  aenatu  frequentia- 
ttv3.  nisi  mill]  icTf,  tribunus  plebis  turn  interceflaiaset, 
*^>>l^«em:  minai  taroen  tempos,  et  quod  erat  infinl- 
Jto.  aaoaiuB  fecU-De  Leg.  HI.  8. 

'  natarcb,  in  LiicuIL 

•Ibid. 

•CmBTietoraHitfarfdatico  bello  revertlaaet,  Inimico- 
"mealoiBniatriennio  tardina,  quam  deboerat,  triumph- 
'^.  >«  aim  ooasales  introduximua  paene  in  urbem 
•^"wicbrirtmi  viri.— Academ-  ii.  1. 

'  Hwarch.  in  LocoU. 

'  <ia>  eoiMde  icfeientep  primrnn  decern  diemm  auppli- 
^'«  <lneu  Co.  Ftaopaio  Mithridate  Interfeoto ;  cnjus 
"WattJaprimamdapUcata  est  snpplicatio  conanlaris.— 
^I'toffae.Cootnlar.ll. 


it  an  accession  of  glory  to  Cicero**  consulship i : 
but  it  excites  speculations  rather  of  a  different  sort ; 
on  the  inscrutable  methods  of  Providence,  and  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  man  :  that  in  the  moment 
when  Rome  was  preserved  from  destruction,  and 
its  liberty  thought  to  be  established  more  firmly 
than  ever,  an  infant  should  be  thrown  into  the 
world,  who,  within  the  course  of  twenty  years, 
effected  what  Catiline  had  attempted,  and  destroyed 
both  Cicero  and  the  republic.  If  Rome  could  have 
been  saved  by  human  counsel,  it  would  have  been 
saved  by  the  skill  of  Cicero  :  but  its  destiny  was 
now  approaching:  for  governments,  like  natural 
bodies,  have,  with  the  principles  of  their  preserva- 
tion, the  seeds  of  ruin  also  essentially  mixeid  in  their 
constitution,  which,  after  a  certain  period,  begin 
to  operate  and  exert  themselves  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  vital  frame.  These  seeds  had  long  been 
fermenting  in  the  bowels  of  the  republic:  when 
Octavius  came,  peculiarly  formed  by  nature  and 
instructed  by  art,  to  quicken  their  operation,  and 
exalt  them  to  their  maturity. 

Cicero's  administration  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
nothing  remained  but  to  resign  the  consulship, 
according  to  custom,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  to  take  the  usual  oath,  of  his  having  discharged 
it  vrith  fidelity.  This  was  generally  accompanied 
with  a  speech  from  the  expiring  consul ;  and  after 
such  a  year,  and  from  such  a  speaker,  the  city  was 
in  no  small  expectation  of  what  Cicero  would  say 
to  them :  but  Metellus,  one  of  the  new  tribunes, 
who  affected  commonly  to  open  their  magistracy  by 
some  remarkable  act,  as  a  specimen  of  the  measures 
which  they  intended  to  pursue,  resolved  to  disap- 
point both  the  orator  and  the  audience  :  for  when 
Cicero  had  mounted  the  rostra,  and  was  ready  to 
perform  this  last  act  of  his  office,  the  tribune  would 
not  suffer  him  to  speak,  or  to  do  anything  more, 
than  barely  take  the  oath  ;  declaring,  that  he,  who 
had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard,  ought  not  to  be 
permitted  to  speak  for  himself :  upon  which  Cicero, 
who  was  never  at  a  loss,  instead  of  pronouncing 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  oath,  exalting  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  swore  out  aloud,  so  as  all  the  people 
might  hear  him,  that  he  had  saved  the  republic  and 
the  city  from  ruin;  which  the  multitude  below 
confirmed  with  an  universal  shout,  and  with  one 
voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  sworn  was  true'. 
Thus  the  intended  affront  was  turned,  by  his  pre- 
sence of  mind,  to  his  greater  honour ;  and  he  was 
conducted  from  the  forum  to  his  house,  with  all  pos- 
sible demonstrationsofres^^ 

'^ConsulatuiCiceronia  non  mediocre  adjecit  decua.  natus 
eo  anno  D.  Augustus.— Yell.  it.  96 ;  Suet.  c.  & ;  Dio,  p.  090. 
'  Ego  cum  in  oonciono,  ablena  maglatratu,  dicere  a  tri- 
bune plebis  proliiberer,  quae  conatitueram :  cumque  is 
mibi,  tantummiMlo  ut  Jurarem,  pcrmitteret,  sine  ulU 
dabitatione  Juravi,  rempubllcam  atque  lianc  urbem  raea 
imiua  opera  ease  aalvam.  Mihi  populua  Romanua  uni- 
▼ersua  non  uniua  die!  gratulationem,  aed  artemitatem 
immortalltatemque  donavit,  cum  meum  Jui^uranduni  tale 
atque  tantum  Juratua  ipse  una  voce  et  eonaenau  approba- 
vlt.  Quo  quidem  tempore  is  meua  domum  fuit  e  foro 
reditus,  ut  nemu,  nisi  qui  mecum  eaaet,  civium  eaae  in 
numero  videretur.>-In  Pison.  3. 

Cum  ille  mihi  nihil  nisi  ut  Jurarem  permftterot,  magna 
voce  juravi  veriaaimum  puloherrimumqua  Juajurandum: 
quod  populua  item  magna  voce  mo  vere  Juraaao  Juravit.— 
Ep.  Fam.  v.  3. 

Etenim  panUo  ante  in  ooDcione  dizerat,  el,  qui  in  alitM 
animodvertiaaet  Indicta  caoaa,  dioendi  ipai  poteatatem 
fieri  non  oportere.—- Ibid. 
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CiCBRO  being  now  redaced  to  the  condition  of 

a  private  senator,  was  to  take  his  place  on  that 

venerable  bench  of  consufars,  who  were 

A.  URB.  6B1.    justly  reckoned  the  first  citizena  of  the 

cic.  44.       republic  They  delivered  (heir  opinions 

*^^'"'  the  first  always  in  the  senate;  and 
«.  1^!I!^'  commonly  determined  the  opinions  of 
L.  uanivB  ^^^  ^^^^  '  ^^^  ''^  "^^J  °^  passed 
MURBiTA.  through  all  the  public  offices,  and  been 
conversant  in  every  brandi  of  the 
administration  so  their  experience  gave  them  great 
authority  in  all  debates ;  and  having  little  or  nothing 
farther  to  expect  for  themselves,  they  were  esteemed 
not  only  the  most  knowing,  but.  generally  speaking, 
the  most  disinterested,  of  all  the  other  senators, 
and  to  have  no  other  view  in  their  deliberations, 
but  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  republic. 

This  was  a  station  exactly  suited  to  Cicero's 
temper  and  wishes ;  he  desired  no  foreign  govern- 
ments, or  command  of  armies ;  his  province  was 
the  senate  and  the  forum ;  to  guard,  as  it  were,  the 
vitals  of  the  empire,  and  to  direct  all  its  councils 
to  their  proper  end,  the  general  good ;  and  in  this 
advanced  post  of  a  considar  senator,  as  in  a  watch- 
tower  of  the  state,  to  observe  each  threatening 
cloud  and  rising  storm,  and  give  the  alarm  to  his 
!•  fellow-citizens  from  what  quarter  it  was  coming, 
and  by  what  means  its  effects  might  be  prevented*. 
This,  as  he  frequently  intimstes,  was  the  only  glory 
that  he  sought,  the  comfort  with  which  he  flattered 
himself,  that  after  a  life  of  ambition  and  fatigue, 
and  a  course  of  fsuthful  services  to  the  republic,  he 
should  enjoy  a  quiet  and  secure  old  age,  beloved 
and  honoured  by  his  countrymen,  as  the  constant 
champion  and  defender  of  all  their  rights  and 
liberties.  But  he  soon  found  himself  mistaken, 
and  before  he  had  quitted  his  office,  began  to  feel 
the  weight  of  that  envy,  which  is  the  certain  fruit 
of  illustrious  merit :  for  the  vigour  of  his  consulship 
had  raised  such  a  zeal  and  union  of  all  the  honesc 
in  the  defence  of  the  laws,  that  till  this  spirit  could 
be  broken,  or  subside  again,  it  was  in  vain  for  the 
ambitious  to  aim  at  any  power,  but  through  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  constitution;  especially  while 
he,  who  was  the  soul  of  that  union,  continued  to 
flourish  in  full  credit  at  the  head  of  the  senate. 
He  was  now,  therefore,  the  common  mark,  not  only 
of  all  the  iaictious,  against  whom  he  had  declared 
perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party  not  less  dan- 
gerous, the  envious  too  ;  whose  united  spleen  never 
kft  pursuing  him  from  this  moment,  tUl  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city,  which  he  had  so  lately 
preserved. 

The  tribune  Metellus  began  the  attack :  a  fit 
leader  for  the  purpose  ;  who,  from  the  nobility  of 
his  birth,  and  the  authority  of  his  office,  was  the 
most  likely  to  stir  up  some  ill  humour  against  him, 
by  insulting  and  reviling  him  in  all  his  harangues, 
for  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial ;  in  all 
which  he  was  strenuously  supported  by  Csesar,  who 
pushed  him  on  likewise  to  the  promulgation  of 
several  pestilent  laws,  which  gave  great  disturbance 
to  the  senate.     Cicero  had  no  inclination  to  enter 


•  Idcirco  in  hac  custodiii  et  tanquun  in  specula  ooUnoati 
somua,  ut  Tocuum  onini  metu  populiim  Romannm  nostra 
vlgilJa  at  prospioientia  redderemus.— FhiL  vlL  7. 


into  a  contest  with  the  tribane,  but  took  some  pains 
to  make  up  the  matter  with  him  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  women ;  particalariy  of  Claudia,  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Metellus,  and  of  their  sister 
Mncia,  the  wife  of  Pompey:  he  employed  also 
several  common  friends  to  persuade  him  to  be 
quiet,  and  desist  from  hb  rashness ;  but  his  answer 
was,  that  he  was  too  far  engaged,  and  had  put  it 
out  of  his  power^ :  so  tiiat  Cicero  had  nothing  left, 
bnt  to  exert  all  his  vigour  and  eloquence  to  repel 
the  insults  of  this  petulant  magistrate. 

Cssar,  at  the  same  time,  was  attacking  Catulus 
vrith  no  less  violence;  and  being  now  in  possession 
of  the  prsetorship,  made  it  the  first  act  of  his  office 
to  call  him  to  an  account  for  embezzling  the  public 
money  in  rebuilding  the  capitol ;  and  propoeed  also 
a  law,  to  efface  his  name  from  the  fabric,  and  grant 
the  commission  for  finishing  what  remained  to 
Pompey:  but  the  senate  bestirred  themselves  so 
warmly  in  the  cause,  that  Csesar  was  obliged  to 
drop  it*'.  This  experiment  convinced  the  two 
magistrates,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
make  head  against  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
without  the  help  of  Pompey,  whom  they  resolved, 
therefore,  by  all  the  arts  of  address  and  flattery,  to 
draw  into  their  measures.  With  this  view  Metellus 
published  a  law,  to  call  him  home  with  his  army, 
in  order  to  settle  the  state,  and  quiet  the  public 
disorders  raised  by  the  temerity  of  Cicero' :  for  by 
throwing  all  power  into  his  hands,  they  hoped  to 
come  in  for  a  share  of  it  with  him,  or  to  embroil 
him  at  least  with  the  senate,  by  exciting  mutual 
jealousies  between  them :  but  their  law  was  thought 
to  be  of  so  dangerous  a  tendency,  that  the  senate 
changed  their  habit  upon  it,  as  ui  the  case  of  a 
public  calamity ;  and  by  the  help  of  some  of  the 
tribunes,  particularly  of  Cato,  resolved  to  oppose 
it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power :  so  that  as  soon  as 
Metellus  began  to  read  it  to  the  people,  Cato 
snatched  it  away  from  him ;  and  when  he  proceeded 
still  to  pronounce  it  by  heart,  Minncius,  another 
tribune,  stopped  his  mouth  with  his  hand.  This 
threw  the  assembly  into  confusion,  and  raised  great 
commotions  in  the  city ;  till  the  senate,  finding 
themselves  supported  by  the  better  sort  of  all  ranks, 
came  to  a  new  and  vigorous  resolution,  of  suspend- 
ing both  Csesar  and  Metellus  from  the  execution  of 
their  offices*. 

Csesar  resolved  at  first  to  act  in  defiance  of  them ; 
but  finding  a  strong  force  prepared  to  control  him, 
thought  it  more  advisable  to  retire,  and  reserve  the 
trial  of  arms,  till  he  was  better  provided  for  it :  he 
shut  himself  up  therefore  in  his  house,  where,  by  a 

Erudent  and  submissive  behaviour,  he  soon  made 
is  peace,  and  got  the  decree  of  their  suspension 
reversed'.  But  Metellus,  as  it  was  concerted  pro- 
bably between  them,  fled  away  to  his  brother 
Pompey  r,  that  by  misrepresenting  the   state  of 

b  Quibus  ille  re^wndit,  aibi  noa  ene  integrum.— Ep. 
Fam.  V.  9. 

c  Sueton.  J.  Cm.  15;  Dio,  1.  xzxrli.  p.  49. 

d  Dio,  fb. ;  Plutarch,  in  Cic. 

«  Donee  ambo  administratione  reipublioc  decreto  pa- 
trum  nunmoverentur. — Sueton.  J.  Can.  16. 

'  Ut  comperit  pamtoe,  qui  yi  ac  per  anna  prohiberent, 
dimiaBis  llctoribus,  abjeetaque  prctexta,  domuxn  clam 
refugit,  pro  conditione  temporum  quieturuit— quod  cum 
pneter  opinionem  eveiiiaset,  Benatu»-«ocitnm  In  coriam 
et  ampliirimia  verbis  oollMidatum,  in  intesrum  reatitoit, 
ioducto  priore  decreto.— SueUm.  ibid. 

f  Plutaroh.  in  Cioer. 
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thingB  at  liome,  and  offering  ererything  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  he  might  instil  into  him  tome 
prejodlces  against  the  immoderate  power  of  Cicero 
and  the  senate,  and  engage  him,  if  possible,  to 
declare  for  the  popular  interest  Cicero,  in  the 
Beanwhile,  published  an  invective  oration  against 
Metdlos,  wfaidi  is  mentioned  in  his  epistles  under 
tbe  title  of  Metellina^ :  it  was  spoken  in  the  senate, 
in  answer  to  a  speech  which  Metellns  had  made  to 
dte  people,  and  is  often  cited  by  Quintilian  and 
otfaeraS  as  extant  in  their  time. 

The  senate  having  gained  this  victory  over  Cesar 
lad  Metellns,  by  obliging  the  one  to  submit,  the 
odier  to  leave  the  dty ;  Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who 
commanded  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  wrote  a  peevish  and 
complaining  letter  to  his  friend  Cicero,  upon  their 
treating  his  brother  the  tribune  so  severely:  to 
vksch  Cioero  answered  with  that  freedom,  which  a 
eoQscioiisiiess  of  integrity  naturally  dictates,  yet 
with  all  that  Immanity  which  the  sincerest  friendship 
iaspires ;  as  the  reader  vrili  observe  from  the  letter 
iGKlf,  which  affords  many  instructbe  hints  both 
iusiarical  and  moral. 

M.  T.  CieerQ  tc  Q.  Meietttu  Celer ^  Proconsul 

"  Yon  write  me  word,  that  considering  our  mu- 

taal  afliection  and  late  reconciliation,  you  never 

iaagincd,  that  you  should  be  made  the  subject  of 

pab£e  jest  and  ridicule  by  me.    I  do  not  well  under- 

ataad  what  yon  mean ;  yet  guess  that  you  have 

been  told,  that,  when  I  was  speaking  one  day  in 

the  senate  of  many  who  were  sorry  for  my  having 

preserved  the  repuhlic,  I  said,  that  certain  relations 

ef  yoursr  to  whom  you  could  refuse  nothing,  had 

piciviiled  with  yon  to  suppress  what  you  had  pre- 

pned  to  say  in  the  senate  in  praise  of  me :  when  I 

said  das,  1  added,  that  in  the  affair  of  saving  the 

I    sttfe  I  had  divided  the  task  with  yon  in  such  a 

aaaner,  that  I  was  to  secure  the  city  from  intestine 

'    ddagers,  you  to  defend  Italy  from  the  open  arms 

sad  secret  plots  of  our  enemies  ;  but  that  this  ^o- 

rises  paitnenhip  had  been  broken  by  your  friends, 

[■   who  were  afraid  of  your  making  me  the  least  return 

I    for  the  greatest  hononn  and  services  which  you 

had  leeeived  from  me.     In  the  same  discourse, 

«Wb  1  was  describing  the  expectation  which  I  had 

eoaceived  of  your  speech,  and  how  much  I  was 

^mffcAaUd  by  it,  it  seemed  to  divert  the  house, 

aad  a  oioderate  laugh  ensued ;  not  upon  you,  but 

,    00  aiy  mistake,  and  the  frank  and  ingenuous  con- 

I     UsBoa  of  my  desire  to  be  praised  by  you.     Now 

I    ia  tkk,  it  most  needs  be  owned,  that  nothing  could 

I    be  said  more  honourably  towards  you,  when,  in  the 

noot  shining  and  illustrious  part  of  my  life,  I 

vsated  still  to  have  the  testimony  of  your  commen- 

^tion.   As  to  what  yon  say  of  our  mutual  affection , 

1  do  not  know  what  you  reckon  mutual  in  friend- 

tlup,  but  1  take  it  to  be  this  ;  when  we  repay  the 

aae  good  offices  which  we  receive.    Should  I  tell 

.    70a  then,  that  I  gave  up  my  province  for  yoar  sake, 

70a  mi^t  justly  suspect  my  sincerity :  it  suited 

■7  temper  and  drcamstances,  and  I  find  more  and 

■ne  reason  every  day  to  be  pleased  with  it :  but 

tins  I  can  tdl  you,  that  I  no  sooner  resigned  it  in 

a  asseaibly  of  the  people,  than  I  began  to  contrive 

bev  to  throw  it  into  your  bands.     I  say  nothing 

k  hiOn  ontioaem  Metdlinam  addidi  qnadsm ;  Uber 
*    «kiBBinetar^AdAtt.i.  19. 
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about  the  manner  of  drawing  your  lots  ;  but  would 
have  you  only  believe,  that  there  was  nothing  done 
in  it  by  my  colleague  without  my  privity.  Pray 
recollect  what  followed ;  how  quickly  I  assembled 
the  senate  after  your  allotment,  how  much  I  said 
in  favour  of  you,  when  you  yourself  told  me,  that 
my  speech  was  not  only  honourable  to  you,  but 
even  injurious  to  your  colleagues.  Then  as  to  the 
decree  which  passed  that  day  in  the  senate,  it  is 
drawn  in  such  a  strain,  that  as  long  as  it  subsists, 
my  good  oflioes  to  you  can  never  be  a  secret. 
After  your  departure,  I  desire  you  also  to  recollect 
what  I  did  for  you  in  the  senate,  what  I  said  of 
you  to  the  people,  what  I  wrote  to  you  myself ; 
and  when  you  have  laid  all  these  things  together, 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge,  whether  at  your  last 
coming  to  Rome  you  made  a  suitable  return  to 
them.  You  mention  a  reconciliation  between  us ; 
but  I  do  not  comprehend  how  a  friendship  can  be 
said  to  be  reconciled,  which  was  never  mterrupted. 
As  to  what  you  write,  that  your  brother  ought  not 
to  have  been  treated  by  me  so  roughly  for  a  word : 
in  the  first  place,  I  beg  of  yon  to  believe,  that  I 
am  exceedingly  pleased  with  that  affectionate  and 
fraternal  disposition  of  youra,  so  full  of  humanity 
and  piety ;  and  in  the  second,  to  forgive  me  if  in 
any  case  I  have  acted  against  your  brother,  for  the 
service  of  the  republic,  to  which  no  man  can  be  a 
warmer  friend  than  myself:  but  if  I  have  been 
acting  only  on  the  defensive,  against  his  most  cruel 
attacks,  you  may  think  yourself  well  used,  that  I 
have  never  yet  troubled  you  with  any  complaints 
against  him.  As  soon  as  I  found  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  turn  the  whole  force  of  his  tribunate  to 
my  destruction,  I  applied  myself  to  your  wife 
Claudia,  and  your  sister  Mucia,  whose  zeal  for  my 
senrice  I  bad  often  experienced,  on  the  account  of 
my  familiarity  with  Pompey,  to  dissuade  him  from 
that  outrage ;  but  he,  as  I  am  sure  you  have  heard, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  pat  such  an  affront 
upon  me  when  consul,  and  after  having  saved 
the  state,  as  had  never  been  offered  to  any  magis- 
trate the  most  traitoroosly  affected,  by  depriving 
me  of  the  liberty  of  speaking  to  the  people  upon 
laying  down  my  office.  But  his  insult  turned  only 
to  my  greater  honour :  for  when  he  would  not  suffer 
me  to  do  anything  more  than  swear,  I  swore  with 
a  loud  voice  the  truest,  as  well  as  the  noblest  of  all 
oaths ;  while  the  people  with  acclamations  swore 
likewise,  that  my  oath  was  true.  After  so  signal 
an  injury,  I  sent  to  him  the  very  same  day  some  of 
our  common  friends,  to  press  him  to  desist  from 
his  resolution  of  pursuing  me :  but  his  answer  was, 
that  it  was  not  then  in  his  power :  for  be  had  said 
a  few  days  before  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  that 
he  who  had  punished  otben  without  a  hearing, 
ought  not  to  be  suffered  to  speak  for  himself. 
Worthy  patriot,  and  excellent  citizen  !  to  adjudge 
the  man  who  had  preserved  the  senate  from  a  mas- 
sacre, the  city  from  fire,  and  Italy  from  a  war,  to 
the  same  punishment  which  the  senate,  with  the 
consent  of  all  honest  men,  had  inflicted  on  the 
authora  of  those  horrid  attempts.  I  withstood  your 
brother,  therefore,  to  his  face ;  and  on  the  first  of 
January,  in  a  debate  upon  the  republic,  handled 
him  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  make  him  sensible, 
that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  of  courage  and  con- 
sUncy.  Two  days  after,  when  he  began  again  to 
harangue,  in  every  three  words  he  named  and 
threatened  me  :  nor  had  he  anything  so  much  at  < 
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heart,  as  to  effect  my  ruin  at  any  rate ;  not  by  the 
legal  way  of  trial,  or  judicial  proceeding,  but  by 
dint  of  force  and  violence.  If  I  had  not  resisted 
his  rashness  with  firmness  and  courage,  who  would 
not  have  thought,  that  the  vigour  of  my  consulship 
had  been  owing  to  chance,  rather  than  to  virtue  ? 
If  you  have  not  been  informed,  that  your  brother 
attempted  all  this  against  me,  be  assured  that  he 
concealed  from  you  the  most  material  part :  but  if 
he  told  you  anything  of  it,  you  ought  to  commend 
my  temper  and  patience,  for  not  expostulating  witk 
you  about  it :  but  since  you  must  now  be  sensible, 
that  my  quarrel  to  your  brother  was  not,  as  you 
write,  for  a  word,  but  a  most  determined  and  spite- 
ful design  to  ruin  me,  pray  observe  my  humanity, 
if  it  may  be  called  by  that  name,  and  is  not  rather, 
after  so  flagrant  an  outrage,  a  base  remissness  and 
abjection  of  mind.  I  never  proposed  anything 
against  your  brother,  when  there  was  any  question 
about  him  in  the  senate ;  but  without  rising  from 
my  seat,  assented  always  to  those  who  were  for 
treating  him  the  most  favourably.  I  will  add  farther, 
what  I  ought  not  indeed  to  have  been  concerned 
about,  yet  I  was  not  displeased  to  see  it  done,  and 
even  assisted  to  get  it  done ;  I  mean,  the  procuring 
a  decree  for  the  relief  of  my  enemy,  because  he 
was  your  brother.  1  did  not,  therefore,  attack 
your  brother,  but  defend  myself  only  against  him  ; 
nor  has  my  friendship  to  you  ever  been  variable, 
as  you  write,  but  firm  and  constant,  so  as  to  remain 
still  the  same  when  it  was  even  deserted  and  slighted 
by  you.  And  at  this  very  time,  when  you  almost 
threaten  me  in  your  letter,  I  give  you  this  answer, 
that  I  not  only  forgive,  but  highly  applaud  your 
grief ;  for  I  know,  from  what  I  feel  within  myself, 
how  great  the  force  is  of  fraternal  love :  but  I  beg 
of  you  also  to  judge  with  the  same  equity  of  my 
cause ;  and  if,  without  any  ground,  I  have  been 
cruelly  and  barbarously  attacked  by  your  friends, 
to  allow  that  I  ought  not  only  not  to  yield  to  them, 
but  on  such  an  occasion  to  expect  the  help  even  of 
you  and  your  army  also  against  them.  I  was 
always  desirous  to  have  you  for  my  friend,  and  have 
taken  pains  to  convince  you  how  siocerely  I  am 
yours  :  I  am  still  of  the  same  mind,  and  shall  con- 
tinue in  it  as  long  as  you  please  ;  and,  for  the  love 
of  you,  will  sooner  cease  to  hate  your  brother, 
than,  out  of  resentment  to  him,  give  any  shock — 
to  the  friendship  which  subsists  between  us. 
Adieu''." 

Cicero,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  consulship, 
took  care  to  send  a  particular  account  of  his  whole 
administration  to  Pompey;  in  hopes  to  prevent 
any  wrong  impression  there  from  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies,  and  to  draw  from  him  some  public 
declaration  in  praise  of  what  he  had  been  doing. 
But  Pompey,  being  informed  by  Metellus  and 
Cssar  of  the  ill  humour  which  was  rising  against 
Cicero  in  Rome,  answered  him  with  great  cold- 
ness, and,  instead  of  paying  him  any  compli- 
ment, took  no  notice  at  all  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  affair  of  Catiline :  upon  which  Cicero 
expostulates  with  him  in  the  following  letter  with 
some  little  resentment,  yet  so  as  not  to  irritate 
a  man  of  the  first  authority  in  the  republic,  and 
to  whom  all  parties  were  forwardly  paying  their 
court. 

k  Ep.  Fam.  v.  «. 


M,  T.  Cicero  to  Cn,  Pompeius  the  Greats       { 
EmperorK 

**  I  had  an  incredible  pleasure,  in  common  with  : 
all  people,  from  the  public  letter  which  you  sent :  ; 
for  you  gave  us  in  it  that  assurance  of  peace  I 
which,  from  my  confidence  in  yon  alone,  I  had 
always  been  promising.  I  must  tell  you,  however, 
that  your  old  enemies,  but  new  friends,  ore 
extremdy  shocked  and  disappointed  at  it  As 
to  the  particular  letter  which  you  sent  to  me, 
though  it  brought  me  so  slight  an  intimation  of 
your  fiiendship,  yet  it  was  very  agreeable:  for 
nothing  is  apt  to  give  me  so  much  satisfaction, 
as  the  consciousness  of  my  services  to  my  friends ; 
and  if  at  any  time  they  are  not  requited  as  thej 
ought  to  be,  I  am  always  content  that  the  balance 
of  the  account  should  rest  on  my  side.  I  make 
no  doubt,  however,  but  that,  if  the  distinguished 
xeal,  which  I  have  always  shown  for  your  intereste, 
has  not  yet  sufficiently  recommended  me  to  you, 
the  public  interest  at  least  will  conciliate  and 
unite  us.  But  that  you  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  it  was,  which  I  expected  to  find  in  yoor 
letter,  I  will  tell  it  you  frankly,  as  my  own  nature 
and  our  friendship  require.  I  expected,out  of  regard 
both  to  the  republic  and  to  our  familiarity,  to  have 
had  some  compliment  or  congratulation  from  you 
on  what  I  lately  acted  in  my  consulship ;  which 
you  omitted,  I  imagine,  for  fear  of  giving  offence 
to  certain  persons :  but  I  would  have  you  to  know, 
that  the  things,  which  I  have  been  doing  for  the 
safety  of  my  country,  are  applauded  by  the  testi- 
mony and  judgment  of  the  whole  earth  ;  and  when 
you  come  amongst  us,  you  will  find  them  done 
with  so  much  prudence  and  greatness  of  mind, 
that  you,  who  are  much  superior  to  Scipio,  will 
admit  me,  who  am  not  much  inferior  to  Ltelius,  to 
a  share  both  of  your  public  councils  and  private 
friendship.    Adieu*. 

Soon  after  Catiline's  defeat,  m  fresh  inquiry  was 
set  on  foot  at  Rome  against  the  rest  of  his  accom- 
plices, upon  the  information  of  one  L.  Vettius, 
who,  among  others,  impeached  J.  Ceesar  before 
Novius  Niger  the  qusestor,  as  Q.  Curios  also  did 
in  the  senate ;  where,  for  the  secret  intelligence, 
which  he  had  given  very  early  to  Cicero,  he  claimed 
the  reward  which  had  been  offered  to  the  first  dis- 

1  The  word  fmptror  signlfled  nothing  more  in  ito  origioal 
uiie,  than  the  general  or  chiff  commander  of  an  anny ; 
[Cic.  De  Orat.  i.  48.]  in  which  sense  It  belonged  equally  to 
oil  who  had  supreme  command  in  any  part  of  the  empire, 
and  was  never  used  as  a  peculiar  title.  But  after  a  vio 
tory,  in  which  some  considerable  advantage  was  gained 
and  great  numbers  of  the  enemy  slain,  the  soldiers,  by  i 
universal  acclamation,  used  to  salute  their  genend  inth< 
field  with  the  appellation  of  emperor, -  ascribing  as  ii 
were  the  sole  merit  of  the  action  to  his  auspices  and  con 
duct.  This  became  a  title  of  honour,  of  which  all  com 
manden  were  proud,  as  being  the  effect  of  success  sn^ 
victory,  and  won  by  their  proper  valour;  and  it  waj 
always  the  first  and  necessary  step  towards  a  triumph 
On  these  occasions,  therefore,  the  title  of  emperor  «a 
constantly  assumed,  and  given  to  generals  in  all  acts  an* 
letters,  both  public  and  private,  but  was  enjoyed  by  then 
no  longer  than  the  commission  lasted,  by  which  they  lia> 
obtained  it ;  that  is,  to  the  time  of  their  return  Hnd  ec 
trance  into  the  city,  from  which  moment  their  comnuin 
and  tiUe  expired  together  of  course,  and  they  resume 
their  civil  character,  and  became  private  citizens. 
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emreier  'of  the  plot.  He  affirmed,  thit  what  he 
dqMMed  against  Cieaar,  waa  told  to  him  by  Catiline 
himself;  and  Vettiua  offered  to  prodaoe  a  letter  to 
Catiliiie  m  Cesar's  own  hand.  Caesar  fonnd  some 
dificaltj  to  repel  so  bold  an  aocnaation,  and  waa 
farced  tD  implore  the  aid  and  testimony  of  Cicero, 
to  prove  that  he  also  had  given  early  information  of 
CitiliBe's  desigiis :  but  by  his  Tigonr  and  interest 
IB  the  city,  he  obtained  a  fell  revenge  at  last  npon 
his  acoisen ;  for  he  deprived  Carina  ot  the  reward, 
md  got  Vettioa  committed  to  priaon,  after  he  had 
bem  nuseraUy  handled,  and  almost  killed  by  the 
mob;  nor  content  with  this,  he  imprisoned  the 
^[BBstor  Novios  too,  for  suffering  a  superior  magis- 
tnte  to  be  arraigned  before  him". 

Several  others,  however,  of  considerable  rank 
were  fooad  gmlty  and  banished ;  some  of  them  not 
tppeariag  to  their  citation,  others  after  a  trial ; 
m.  M.  Porcioa  Lecca,  C.  Cornelius,  L.  Yaignn- 
tehs,  Servins  Sylla,  and  P.  Autronins,  &c.  The 
last  of  tiiese,  who  lost  the  oonsolship  four  years 
bdbn  npon  a  conviction  of  bribery,  had  been 
Cioero's  school-fellow,  and  oolleagne  in  the  qnaes- 
tonhip;  and  solietted  him  with  many  tears  to 
undertake  his  defence :  bat  Cicero  not  only 
idosed  to  defend  him,  bnt,  from  the  knowledge  of 
his  gnik,  appeared  as  a  witness  against  him^ 

P.  Sylla  also,  Aatronius's  partner  and  fellow- 
safisRr  in  the  cause  of  bribery,  was  now  tried  for 
anspiriog  twice  with  Catiline ;  once,  when  the 
plot  proved  abortive,  soon  after  his  former  trial ; 
and  a  second  time,  in  Cicero's  consulship :  he  waa 
defended  in  the  fint  by  Hortensios,  in  me  last  by 
Oaxo.  The  prosecutor  waa  Torquatus,  the  son 
of  hb  fionner  accuser,  a  young  nobleman  of  great 
parts  and  spirit ;  who  ambitious  of  the  triumph  of 
Jvmg  an  enemy,  and  fearing  that  Cicero  would 
i&atdi  it  from  him,  turned  his  raillery  against 
Cicen  instead  of  Sylla;  and  to  take  off  the 
influence  of  his  anthori^,  treated  his  character 
«i^  great  petulance,  and  employed  every  topic 
^f^oA  ooold  raise  an  odium  and  envy  upon  him  : 
he  caOcd  him  a  king,  who  assumed  a  power  to 
iat«  or  destroy,  just  as  he  thought  fit ;  said,  that 
he  was  the  third  foreign  king  who  had  reigned  in 
Bone  after  Noma  and  Tarquinius  ;  and  that  Sylla 
*oqU  have  run  away  and  never  stood  a  trial,  if  he 
had  not  undertaken  his  caose :  whenever  he  men- 
Doaed  the  plot  and  the  danger  of  it,  it  was  with  so  low 
od  fieeble  a  Toioe,  that  none  but  the  judges  could 
hear  him ;  but  when  he  spoke  of  the  prison  and  the 
^f*^  of  Uie  conspirators,  he  uttered  it  in  so  loud 
>ad  iainentable  a  strain,  as  to  make  the  whole  forum 
ria^irithitP. 

Cicero,  therefore,  in  his  reply,  was  put  to  the 
Enable  of  defending  himself,  as  well  as  his  client 
"  ij  to  Tonquatns's  calling  him  foreigner,  on  the 
Kooont  of  his  being  bom  in  one  of  the  corporate 
jg*M  of  Italy,  he  owns  it ;  and  in  that  town,  he 

*  C«m  imfkmto  Cloenmis  teatimonio,  quadam  so  de 
^Juatiooe  nltro  detuUaae  docnisaet,  ne  Ciuio  pnemia 
^ffatar,  cffedt.  Vettfam,  pro  rostris  in  ooncione  pene 
^'""E^Ttoai,  in  earceram  oonjecit.  Eodem  Novium  qutt- 
<*(««:&,  qaod  ooiopeUart  apud  so  maJorem  poteetatem 
P«^  wiet    floHon.  JoL  €«.  17. 

*  VcBiAKt  ad  me,  et  oaepe  Teniebat  Autronliu  moltis 
^  laebiTmis,  mpplex,  ut  so  defenderem :— -Se  lueiun 
°>^<i«*|nliiin  in  poeritia,  familiarem  in  adoleacentla, 
CHl^m  in  qnaatium  commemonbat  f uJaM.^Pro  Sylla, 
»i  ». 

1     'IbilTiLlO. 


says,  whence  the  republic  had  been  twice  preserved 
from  ruin ;  and  was  glad  that  he  had  nothing  to 
reproach  him  with,  but  what  affected  not  only  the 
greatest  part,  but  the  greatest  men  of  the  city; 
Cnrius,  Coruncanius,  Cato,  Marina,  &c  but  since 
he  had  a  mind  to  be  witty,  and  would  needs  make 
him  a  foreigner,  why  did  not  he  call  him  a  foreign 
consul,  rather  than  a  king ;  for  that  would  have 
been  much  more  wonderfol,  since  foreigners  had 
been  kings,  but  never  consuls,  of  Rome.  He 
^admonishes  him,  who  waa  now  in  the  course  of  his 
preferment,  not  to  be  so  free  of  giving  that  title  to 
citizens,  lest  he  should  one  day  he\  the  resentment 
and  power  of  such  foreigners :  that  if  the  patricians 
were  so  proud,  as  to  treat  him  and  the  judges  upon 
the  bench  as  foreigners,  yet  Torquatua  had  no 
right  to  du  it,  whose  mother  was  of  Asculum^. 
Do  not  call  me,  then,  foreigner  any  more,  says  he, 
lest  it  turn  upon  yourself ;  nor  a  king,  lest  you  be 
laughed  at ;  unless  you  think  it  kingly,  to  live  so 
as  not  to  be  a  slave,  not  only  to  any  man,  but 
even  to  any  appetite  ;  to  contemn  all  sensual 
pleasures ;  to  covet  no  man*s  gold  or  silver,  or 
anything  else ;  to  speak  one's  mind  fireely  in  the 
senate  ;  to  consult  the  good,  rather  than  the 
humour  of  the  people ;  to  give  way  to  none,  but 
to  withstand  many :  if  you  take  this  to  be  kingly, 
I  confess  myself  a  king :  but  if  the  insolence  of 
my  power,  if  my  dominion,  if  any  proud  or  arrogant 
saying  of  mine  provokea  you,  why  do  not  you  urge 
me  with  that,  rather  than  the  envy  of  a  name,  and 
the  contumely  of  a  groundless  calumny  ? " — He 
proceeds  to  show,  "  that  his  kingdom,  if  it  must 
be  called  so,  was  of  so  laborious  a  kind,  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  would  be  content  to 
take  his  place.'"  He  puts  him  in  mind,  "  that 
he  was  disposed  to  indulge  and  bear  with  his  pert- 
nessy  out  of  regard  to  his  youth  and  to  his  father — 
though  no  man  had  ever  thrown  the  slightest 
aspersion  upon  him,  without  being  chastisMl  for 
it— but  that  he  had  no  mind  to  fiall  upon  one  whom 
he  could  so  easily  vanquish;  who  had  neither 
strength,  nor  age,  nor  experience  enough  for  him 
to  contend  with :  he  advised  him  however  not  to 
abuse  his  patience  much  longer,  lest  he  should  be 
tempted  at  last  to  draw  out  the  stings  of  his  speech 
against  him"."  As  to  the  merits  of  the  cause, 
though  there  was  no  positive  proof,  yet  there  were 
many  strong  presumptions  against  Sylla,  with 
which  his  Adversary  hoped  to  oppress  him :  but 
Cicero  endeavoured  to  confute  'them,  by  appealing 
*'  to  the  tenor  and  character  of  his  life ;  protesting 
in  the  strongest  terms,  that  he,  who  had  been  the 
searcher  and  detector  of  the  plot,  and  had  taken 
such  pains  to  get  intelligence  of  the  whole  extent 
of  it,  bad  never  met  with  the  least  hint  or  suspicion 
of  Sylla's  name  in  it ;  and  that  he  had  no  other 
motive  for  defending  him,  but  a  pure  regard  to 
justice ;  and  as  he  had  refused  to  defend  others, 
nay,  had  given  evidence  against  them  from  the 
knowledge  of  their  guilt,  so  he  had  undertaken 
Sylla's  defence,  through  a  persuasion  of  his  inno- 
cence*." Torquatus,  for  want  of  direct  proof, 
threatened  to  examine  Sylla's  slaves  by  torture : 
this  was  sometimes  practised  upon  the  demand  of 
the  prosecutor ;  but  Cicero  observes  upon  it, 
"  that  the  effect  of  those  torments  was  governed 
always  by  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the 
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firmness  of  his  mind  and  body ;  by  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  torturer,  and  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  tortured  ;  and  that  in  moments  of  so  much 
angubh  there  could  be  no  room  for  truth :''  he  bids 
them  '*  put  Sylla's  life  to  the  rack,  and  examine 
that  with  rigour ;  whether  there  was  any  hidden  lust, 
any  latent  treason,  any  cruelty,  any  audaciousness 
in  it :  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  cause, 
if  the  voice  of  his  perpetual  life,  which  ought  to  be 
of  the  greatest  weight,  was  but  attended  to^." 
Sylla  was  acquitted ;  but  Cicero  had  no  great  joy 
from  his  victory,  or  comfort  in  preserving  such  a 
citizen,  who  lived  afterwards  in  great  confidence 
with  Cesar,  and  commanded  his  right  wing  in  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia* ;  and  served  him  afterwards 
in  his  power,  as  he  had  before  served  his  kinsman 
Sylla,  in  managing  his  confiscations  and  the  sale  of 
the  forfeited  estates. 

About  the  time  of  this  trial  Cicero  bought  a 
house  of  M.  Crassus,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  adjoin- 
ing to  that  in  which  he  had  always  lived  with  his 
father,  and  which  he  is  now  supposed  to  have 
given  up  to  his  brother  Quietus.  The  house  cost 
him  near  thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  seems  to 
have  been  one  of  the  noblest  in  Rome;  it  was 
built  about  thirty  years  before  by  the  ftimous 
tribune,  M.  livius  Drusus  ;  on  which  occasion  we 
are  told,  that  when  the  arcUtect  promised  to  build 
it  for  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  none  of  his 
neighbours  should  overlook  him  :  but  if  you  have 
any  skill,  replied  Drusus,  contrive  it  rather  so, 
that  all  the  world  may  see  what  I  am  doing'.  It 
was  situated  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
city,  near  to  the  centre  of  all  business,  overlooking 
the  forum  and  the  rostra  ;  and  what  made  it  the 
more  splendid,  was  its  being  joined  to  a  portico  or 
colonnade,  called  by  the  name  of  Catulus,  who 
built  it  out  of  the  Cimbric  spoils,  on  that  area 
where  Flaccus  formerly  lived,  whose  house  was 
demolished  by  public  authority  for  his  seditious 
practices  with  C.  Gracchus*.  In  this  purchase 
he  followed  the  rule  which  he  recommends  in  his 
Offices,  with  regard  to  the  habitation  of  a  principal 
citizen  ;  that  his  dignity  should  be  adorned  by  his 
house,  but  not  derived  firom  it*:  where  he  men- 
tions several  instances  of  great  men,  who  by  the 
splendour  of  their  houses  on  this  very  hill,  which 
were  constantly  striking  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  imprinting  a  notion  of  tiieir  magnificence, 
made  their  way  the  more  easily  to  the  highest 
honours  of  the  republic. 

A.  GeiUas  tells  us,  that  having  resolved  to  buy 
the  house,  and  wanting  money  to  pay  for  it,  he 
borrowed  it  privately  of  his  client  Sylla,  when  he 
was  under  prosecution ;  but  the  story  taking  wind, 
and  being  charged  upon  him,  he  denied  both  the 
borrowing  and  design  of  purchasing,  yet  soon  after 
bought  the  house ;  and  when  he  was  reproached 

«  Pro  Sylla,  vil.  28. 

X  Yid.  Css.  Comment  de  Bello  CivilL 

7  Cnm  promitteret  ei  architectus,  Ita  se  cdlflcaturnm, 
ut  libera  a  ooiupeotu,  bnmunis  ab  omnibus  arbitris  emet. 
— Tu  yero,  inquit,  si  quid  in  ta  arils  est,  ita  oompooe 
domum  meam,  ut  quicquid  agam  ab  omnibus  perspid 
possit.— VelL  Pat.  iL  14 ;  Ep.  Fam.  v.  6. 

*  M.  Flaccus,  quia  cam  Graccho  contra  reipnbllcae  sa- 
lutem  feoerat,  et  senatus  sententia  est  interfectus,  et 
domus  ejus  eversa  est :  in  qua  portlcum  post  aliquanto  Q. 
Catulus  de  manubiis  Cimbricis  feoit.->Pro  Domo,  38. 

•  Omanda  est  enim  dignitas  domo,,  non  as  domo  tota 
quKrenda.— De  Offlc.  1. 30. 


with  the  denial  of  it,  replied  only  laughing,  that 
they  must  be  fools  to  imagine,  that  when  he  bad 
resolved  to  buy,  he  would  raise  competitors  of  the 
purchase  by  proclaiming  it^. 

The  story  was  taken  probably  from  some  of  the 
spurious  collections  of  Cicero's  Jests ;  which  were 
handed  about  not  only  after  his  death,  but  even 
in  his  lifetime,  as  he  often  complains  to  his 
friends^ :  for  it  is  certain,  that  there  could  be 
nothing  dishonourable  in  the  purchase,  since  it  was 
transacted  so  publicly,  that  before  it  was  even  con- 
eluded,  one  of  his  friends  congratulated  him  upon 
it  by  letter  from  Macedonia**.  The  truth  is,  and 
what  he  himself  does  not  dissemble,  that  he  bor- 
rowed part  of  the  money  to  pay  for  it,  at  six  per 
cent. ;  and  says  merrily  upon  it,  that  he  was  now 
so  plunged  in  debt,  as  to  be  ready  for  a  plot,  but 
that  the  conspirators  would  not  trust  him*.  It 
raised  indeed  some  censure  upon  his  vanity,  for 
purchasing  so  expensive  a  house  with  borrowed 
money  :  but  Messala,  the  consul,  happening  soon 
after  to  buy  Autronins's  house  at  a  greater  price, 
and  with  borrowed  money  too,  it  gave  him  some 
pleasure,  that  he  could  justify  himself  by  the 
example  of  so  worthy  a  magistrate  :  by  Messala's 
purchase,  says  he,  I  am  thought  to  have  made  a 
good  bargain  ;  and  men  begin  to  be  convinced, 
that  we  may  use  the  wealth  of  our  friends,  in  buy- 
ing what  contributes  to  our  dignity'. 

But  the  most  remarkable  event,  which  happened 
in  the  end  of  this  year,  was  the  pollution  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  or  the  Good  Goddess, 
by  P.  Clodius;  which,  by  an  unhappy  train  of 
consequences,  not  only  involved  Cicero  in  an 
unexpected  calamity,  but  seems  to  have  given  the 
first  blow  towards  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  Clodins 
was  now  quaestor,  and  by  that  means  a  senator ; 
descended  from  the  noblest  family  in  Rome,  in  the 
vigour  of  his  age,  of  a  graceful  person,  lively  wit, 
and  flowing  eloquence ;  but  with  all  the  advantages 
of  nature,  he  had  a  mind  incredibly  vicious ;  was 
fierce,  insolent,  audacious,  but  above  all,  most 
profligately  wicked,  and  an  open  contemner  of  gods 
and  men ;  valuing  nothing,  that  either  nature  or 
the  laws  allowed ;  nothing,  but  in  proportion  as  it 
was  desperate  and  above  the  reach  of  other  men ; 
disdaining  even  honours  in  the  common  forms  of 
the  republic;  nor  relishing  pleasures,  but  what 
were  impious,  adulterous,  incestuous!.      He  bad 

b  Aul.  Gcll.  xii.  18.  "" 

c  Ais  enim,  ut  ego  disoesserim  omnia  omnium  dicta,  in 
his  etiam  Sestiana  in  me  conferrL  Quid  ?  tu  id  patcris? 
nonne  dcfendis  ?  nonne  resistis  ?Acc. — Ep.  Fam.  viL  32. 

Sic  audio  Caesarem — si  quod  afreratur  ad  eum  pro  meo, 
quod  meum  non  est,  rcjioere  solere.— Ibid.  ix.  1& 

^  Quod  ad  mo  pridem  scripseras,  veUe  te  bene  evenire, 
quod  de  Craaso  domum  emeram— End  earn  ipeam  domum 
H.  8.  zxxT.  aliquanto  post  tuam  gratulationem.— Ep. 
Fam.  V.  6. 

«  Itaque  scito,  me  nunc  tantum  habere  srais  alieni,  ut 
cupiam  conjumre,  si  quisquun  recipiat.  8ed  partim  me 
exdudunt,  dtc— Ibid. 

'  Ea  emptjone  et  nos  bene  emisse  Judicati  smnus ;  rt 
homines  intelligere  coeperunt,  Ucere  amlcorum  facultati- 
bus  in  emeodo  ad  dignitatem  aliquam  perTenire.— Ad 
Att  i.  13. 

%  Exorta  est  ilia  reipublicse  aaoris,  religionfbus,  aucto> 
litatl  vestne,  Judiciis  publicis  funesta  qucstura:  in  qua 
idem  iste  decs,  hominesque,  pudorem,  pudicitiam,  sena- 
tus auctoritatem.  Jus,  fas,  leges,  Judicia  Tiolavit,  Aw.— De 
Haruspic.  Resp.  20. 

Qui  ita  Judicia  pcraamque  contempserat,  at  eum  nihil 


MARCUS  TULLIU8  CICERO. 


an  intrigiie  with  Cmaar'a  wife  Pompeia,  who, 
aoeoidiDg  to  anniial  custom,  waa  now  celebrating 
in  her  bouse  those  awful  and  mystic  sacrifices  of 
tbe  goddess,  to  which  no  male  creature  waa  erer 
admitted,  and  where  ererjthing  mascnline  was  so 
tcrapiiloiisly  excluded,  that  even  pictures  of  that 
sort  were  corered  during  the  ceremony^.  This 
,  was  a  proper  scene  for  Clodius's  genius  to  act 
upon  ;  an  opportunity  of  daring,  beyond  what 
Bian  had  cTer  dared  before  him :  tbe  thought  of 
miiing  the  impurity  of  bis  lusts  with  the  sanctity 
of  these  venerable 'rites  flattered  bis  imagination 
so  itxoa^y,  that  he  resoWed  to  gain  access  to  his 
mistress  in  the  very  midst  of  her  holy  ministry. 
With  this  Tiew  he  dressed  himself  in^a  woman's 
habit,  and  by  the  benefit  of  his  smooth  face,  and 
the  introduction  of  one  of  tbe  maids,  who  waa 
13  die  secret,  hoped  to  pass  without  discovery: 
but  by  some  mistake  between  him  and  bis  guide, 
he  lost  his  way  when  be  came  within  the  house, 
and  fell  in  unluckily  among  the  other  female  ser- 
Tants,  who  detecting  him  by  his  voice,  alarmed 
tbe  whole  company  by  their  shrieks,  to  tbe  great 
unasemest  of  the  matrons,  who  presently  threw  a 
vol  over  the  sacred  mysteries,  while  Clodius 
found  means  to  escape  by  tbe  favour  of  some  of 
the  damsels*. 

The  storj  was  presently  spread  abroad,  and 
raised  a  general  scandal  and  horror  through  the 
whole  city:  in  the  vulgar,  for  tbe  profanation 
o(  a  religion  held  the  most  sacred  of  any  in 
Rone ;  in  the  better  sort,  for  its  offence  to  good 
manners,  and  the  discipline  of  the  republic. 
Caesar  pat  away  his  wife  upon  it ;  and  the  honest 
of  all  ranks  were  for  pushing  this  advantage  against 
Cbdius  as  ftr  as  it  would  go,  in  hopes  to  free 
theasdves  by  it  of  a  citizen,  who  by  this,  as  well 
as  other  specimens  of  his  audaciousness,  seemed 
bora  to  create  much  disturbance  to  tbe  state''.  It 
had  been  the  constant  belief  of  the  populace,  that 
if  a  man  should  ever  pry  into  these  mysteries,  he 
voold  be  instantly  struck  blind :  but  it  was  not 
possible,  as  Cicero  says,  to  know  tbe  truth  of  it 
before,  since  no  man,  but  Clodius,  had  ever  ven- 
tared  upon  the  experiment:  though  it  was  now 
foand,  as  he  tells  him,  that  the  bUndness  of  the 
ejes  was  converted  to  tliat  of  the  mind'. 


^leetaiet,  qood  Sot  per  natnnun  faa  enet,  aut  per  l^ges 
^Btttt^Pm  WL  16. 

P.  Oodiiu,  iMnDO  nobllSa,  diaertns,  andaz ;  qui  neqae 
&eDdi,  ntqjoB  frdendi  allnm,  olid  quern  vellet,  noMot 
wsAam ;  malomm  proposltoniin  execator  acorrimus,  in- 
&aM  etism  aotoris  stnpro,  &c.— Yell.  FftL  ii.  45. 

k nlil  rtiaxi  pfctnra  jobetor, 

<lBT«i?M|ae  alterios  sexus  imltata  flguram  est. 

JVVBM.  vi.  330. 

p.  Clodlom  in 
ft  vMavit— quod  lit  per  Virgines  Vestalca ; 
is  pfo  popnlo  Romano ;  fit  in  ea  domo,  qnm  eat  in  im< 
peris;  fit  ineradiblli  oerenMmia;  fit  ei  da*,  oqjus  ne 
assMa  qofaicm  Tiroe  adra  £m  est.->De  Haruip,  Reap.  17. 

*  P.  CMinm,  Appil  fllimn,  credo  te  andisae  cnm  vesto 
■aiiebri  deprehcnsmift  dumi  C.  Ccaaria.  onm  pro  popnlo 
i>M>  cnofBe  per  manaa  eenmlc  aervatom  et  eductum ; 
«» «w  iBsigBi  infanria— Ad  Att.  1. 12. 

*  Tidebaoi,  iUnd  aoelns  tam  importunnm,  andaciam 
tsai  fMimirni  adoieaeentia,  ftirantla,  noUUa,  vnlnerati, 
■^  poaae  ansH  otU  finlbua:  eraptnmm  illud  malum 

t,  al  imponltam  fiiiasat,  ad  peraidem  dvitatia.— 
~      .3. 


*^  Vnd  oenloB,  at  opinio  Alius  rellgionla  eat,  nan 
fttCfisd.  Qate  calm  ante  teaacraiUavJradenaTiderat, 


The  affair  was  soon  brought  before  tbe  senate, 
where  it  was  resolved  to  refer  it  to  the  ooUege  of 
A.  vua.  608.  pn^^«  ^^  declared  it  to  be  an  abo- 
cic. 46.  *  minable  impiety;  upon  which  the 
coaa. '  consnU  were  ordered  to  provide  a  law 
M.  rvnm  for  bringing  Clodius  to  a  trial  for  it 
ISO*  before  tbe  people".     But  Q.  Fufins 

M.vAi.xaiu«  Calenus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  support- 
■"^"^  ed  by  aU  the  Clodian  faction,  would 
not  permit  tbe  law  to  be  offered  to  the  suiTrage  of 
the  citizens.  This  raised  a  great  ferment  in  the 
city,  while  tbe  senate  adhered  to  their  former  reso- 
lution,  though  the  consul  Piso  used  all  his  endea- 
vours to  divert  them  from  it,  and  Clodius,  in  an 
abject  manner,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  every 
senator ;  yet,  after  a  second  debate  in  a  full  house, 
there  were  fifteen  only  who  voted  on  Clodius'  side, 
and  four  hundred  directly  against  him ;  so  that  a 
fresh  decree  passed,  to  order  the  consuls  to  recom- 
mend the  law  to  the  people  with  all  their  authorityi 
and  that  no  other  business  should  be  done  till  it 
was  carried".  But  this  being  likely  to  produce 
great  disorders,  Hortenshis  proposed  an  expedient, 
which  was  accepted  by  both  parties,  that  tbe  tri- 
bune Fufius  should  publish  a  law  for  the  trial  of 
Clodius  by  the  prctor,  with  a  select  bench  of 
judges.  The  only  difference  between  the  two  laws 
was,  whether  he  should  be  tried  by  tbe  people  or 
by  particular  judges :  but  this,  says  Cicero,  was 
evenrthing.  Hortensius  was  afraid  leat  he  should 
escape  in  tbe  squabble  without  any  trial,  being 
persuaded  that  no  judges  oould  absolve  him,  and 
that  a  sword  of  lead,  as  he  said,  would  deatroy  him ; 
but  the  tribune  knew  that  in  such  a  trial  there  would 
be  room  for  Intrigue,  both  in  choosing  and  cor- 
rupting  the  judges,  which  Cicero  likewise  foresaw 
from  t£e  first ;  and  wished,  therefore,  to  leave  him 
rather  to  the  effect  of  that  odium  in  which  his  cha- 
racter then  lay,  than  bring  him  to  a  trial  where  he 
had  any  chance  to  eacape**. 

Clodius's  whole  defence  was,  to  prove  himself 
absent  at  the  time  of  the  fact ;  for  which  purpose, 
be  produced  men  to  swear  that  he  was  then  at 
utquiaquam  pcmam,  qus  aequeretur  Illud  acelua,  acire 
poaaet  ?— De  Haniap.  Reap.  18. 

Pflena  omnia  oculorum  ad  cstdiatam  mentia  eat  oon- 
veraa.— Pro  Domo,  40. 

B  Id  aacriflcium  cnm  Virginea  inatauraaactit,  men- 
tiooem  a  Q.  Comlfldo  in  aenatu  factam— post  rem  ex 
B.  C.  ad  Pontifices  relatam ;  idque  ab  eia  nefaa  ease  decre- 
tum ;  defnde  ex  S.  C.  conaulea  rogationem  promulgaaae : 
uxor!  CKsarem  nundum  remisiase— In  hao  cauaa  Piao, 
amidtia  P.  Clodli  duotna,  operam  dat,  ut  ea  rogatio~ 
antiquetur,  &o.— Ad  Att.  i.  13. 

■  Benatna  vocatur;  cum  deoementur  freqoenti  aenatu, 
contra  pugnanta  Piaone,  ad  pedea  omnium  aigillatim 
aooedante  Clodlo,  nt  conaulea  popiilum  oohortarentur  ad 
rogationem  acdpiendam :  bominea  ad  xv.  Curioni,  nul- 
lum 8.  C.  fadenti,  aaaenaenmt,  ex  altera  parte  iiusile  oooc. 
ftienmt.— fienatua  decemebafc,  utante,  quam  rogatio  lata 
eaaet,  ne  quid  ageretur.— Ibid.  14. 

o  Poatea  vero  quam  Hortensiua  axoogitavit,  ut  legem  de 
religione  Fuflua  tribunua  plebia  ferret :  In  qua  nibil  aliud 
aconsnlari  rogatione  dlfferebat,  nisi  Judlcum  genua,  (bi 
eo  antem  erant  onmia)  pugaavitque  ut  ita  fleret ;  quod  et 
aibi  et  aliia  persuaaerat,  nnllia  iUam  Judidbua  efftigere 
posae ;  oontraxl  vela,  perapiciena  inopiam  Judicum.— Hor- 
tensiua—non  vidit  illud,  aatiua  ease  ilium  in  infamla  et 
sordibus  relinqui,  quam  inflrmo  Judicio  oommittl.  fled 
dnetua  odio  properavit  rem  deducere  in  Judidnm,  cum 
ilium  plmnbeo  gladio  Jugulatnm  Iri  tamen  dioera^— A  me 
tamen  ab  initio  oooaillum  Hortenail  reprabendebatur.— Ad 
Att.  L  16. 
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Interamna,  about  two  or  three  days'  journey  from 
the  city.  But  Cicero  being  called  upon  to  give  his 
testimony,  deposed,  that  Clodius  had  been  with 
him  that  very  morning  at  his  house  in  Rome  p.  As 
soon  as  Cicero  appeared  in  the  court,  the  Clodian 
mob  began  to  insult  him  with  great  rudeness ;  but 
the  judges  rose  up,  and  received  him  with  such 
respect,  that  they  presently  secured  him  from  all 
farther  affronts  4.  Cesar,  who  was  the  most  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  affair,  being  summoned 
also  to  give  evidence,  declared,  t^t  he  knew 
nothing  at  all  of  the  matter ;  though  his  mother 
Aurelia,  and  sister  Julia,  who  were  examined  before 
him,  had  given  a  punctual  relation  of  the  whole 
fact :  and  being  interrogated,  how  he  came  then  to 
part  with  his  wife  ?  he  replied,  that  all  who  belonged 
to  him  ought  to  be  free  from  suspicion  as  well  as 
guilt'.  He  saw  very  well  bow  the  thing  was  like 
to  turn,  and  had  no  mind  to  exasperate  a  man  of 
Clodius's  character,  who  might  be  of  good  service 
to  him  for  the  advancement  of  his  future  projects. 
Plutarch  says,  that  Cicero  himself  was  urged  on  to 
this  act  against  hb  will,  by  the  importunity  of  his 
wife — ^a  fierce,  imperious  dame,  jetdous  of  Clodius' 
sister,  whom  she  suspected  of  some  design  to  get 
Cicero  from  her,  which  by  this  step  she  hoped  to 
make  desperate.  The  story  does  not  seem  impro- 
bable ;  for,  before  the  trial,  Cicero  owns  himself  to 
be  growing  every  day  more  cool  and  indifferent 
about  it ;  and  in  his  railleries  with  Clodius  after 
it,  touches  upon  the  forward  advances  which  his 
sister  had  maide  towards  him ;  and  at  the  very  time 
of  giving  his  testimony,  did  it  with  no  spirit,  nor 
said  anything  more,  as  he  tells  us,  than  what  was 
so  well  known  that  he  could  not  avoid  saying  it*. 

The  judges  seemed  to  act  at  first  with  great 
gravity ;  granted  everything  that  was  asked  by  the 
prosecutors;  and  demandeid  a  guard  to  protect 
them  from  the  mob;  which  the  senate  readily 
ordered,  with  great  commendation  of  their  pru- 
dence :  but  when  it  came  to  the  issue,  twenty-five 
only  condemned,  while  thirty-one  absolved  him. 
Crassus  is  said  to  have  been  Clodius's  chief  mana- 
ger in  tampering  with  the  judges,  employing  every 
art  and  instrument  of  corruption  as  it  suitdd  the 
different  tempers  of  the  men;  and  where  money 
would  not  do,  offering  even  certain  ladies  and 
young  men  of  quality  to  their  pleasure.  Cicero 
says,  that  a  "  more  scandalous  company  of  sharpers 
never  sat  down  at  a  gaming-table :  infamous  sena- 
tors, beggarly  knights,  with  a  few  honest  men 
among  them,  whom  Clodius  could  not  exclude ; 
who,  in  a  crew  so  unlike  to  themselves,  sat  with  sad 
and  mournful  faces,  as  if  afraid  of  being  infected 
with  the  contagion  of  their  infamy ;  and  Siat  Catu- 
lus,  meeting  one  of  them,  asked  him  what  they 
meant  by  desiring  a  guard  ;  were  they  afraid  of 


P  Plutarch,  in  Cic. ;  Val.  Max.  yiii.  5. 

4  Me  rero  teste  producto ;  Credo  te— aadiflse,  que  oon- 
Burreotlo  Judicum  facta  ait,  at  me  drcumsteterint,  Ac- 
Ad  Att.  1.  16. 

*  Negavit  se  qoidqnam  comperiMe,  quamris  et  mater 
Aurelia,  et  soror  Julia,  apud  eoedem  Judicea,  omnia  ex 
fide  retuIiflKnt:  interrogatusque,  cur  igitur  repudiaaaet 
uxomn  ?>-Quoniam,  inquit,  meos  tarn  mupicione  quam 
orimine  Judioo  carere  oportere.— Suet.  J.  Can.  74. 

■  Noametipsi,  qui  Lycui^gei  a  prindpio  fuiaaemas,  quo- 
Udie  demiti«amur.— Ad  Att.  i.  13. 

Keque  dixi  quicquam  pro  teatimonio,  niai  quod  erat  ita 
notum  atqua  testatum,  ut  non  poaaem  pneterire.— Ibid. 


being  robbed  of  the  money  which  Clodius  had 
given  them*.*" 

This  transaction,  however,  gave  a  very  seriou 
concern  to  Cicero,  who  laments  **  that  the  firm 
and  quiet  state  of  the  republic  which  he  had  estab- 
lished in  his  consulship,  and  which  seemed  to  be 
founded  in  the  union  of  all  good  men,  was  now  lost 
and  broken,  if  some  deity  did  not  interpose,  by  this 
single  judgment :  if  that,"  says  he,  **  can  be  called 
a  judgment,  for  thirty  of  the  most  contemptible 
scoundrels  of  Rome  to  violate  all  that  is  just  and 
sacred  for  the  sake  of  money,  and  vote  that  to  be 
false  which  all  the  world  knows  to  be  true."    As 
he  looked  upon  himself  to  be  particularly  affronted 
by  a  sentence  given  in  flat  contradiction  to  his  tes- 
timony,  so  he  made  it  his  business  on  all  occasions  i 
to  display  the  iniquity  of  it,  and  to  sting  the  several 
actors  in  it  with  all  the  keenness  of  his  raillery* 
In  a  debate  soon  after  in  the  senate,  on  the  state  of  I 
the  republic,  taking  occasion  to  fall  upon  this  affair, 
he  "  exhorted  the  fathers  not  to  be  discouraged  for  I 
having  received  one  single  wound,  which  was  of  \ 
such  a  nature  that  it  ought  neither  to  be  dissembled 
nor  to  be  feared ;  for  to  fear  it,  was  a  meanness ; 
and  not  to  be  sensible  of  it,  a  stupidity :  that  Len- 
tulus  was  twice  acquitted  ;  Catiline  also  twice ;  and 
this  man  was  the  third,  whom  a  bench  of  judges 
had  let  loose  upon  the  republic.     But  thou  art 
mistaken,  Clodius,"  says  he ; "  the  judges  have  not 
reserved  thee  for  the  city,  but  for  a  prison :  they 
designed  thee  no  kindness  by  keeping  thee  at 
home,  but  to  deprive  thee  of  the  benefit  of  an 
exile.  Wherefore,  fathers,  rouse  your  usual  vigonr; 
resume  your  dignity ;  there  subsists  still  the  same 
union  among  the  honest :  they  have  had,  indeed,  a 
fresh  subject  of  mortification,  yet  their  courage  is 
not  impaired  by  it :  no  new  mischief  has  befiillen 
us ;  but  that  only,  which  lay  concealed,  is  now  dis- 
covered, and,  by  the  trial  of  one  desperate  roan, 
many  othen  are  found  to  be  as  bad  as  he'." 

Clodius,  not  caring  to  encounter  Cicero  by  for- 
mal speeches,  chose  to  teaae  him  with  raillery,  and 
turn  the  debate  into  ridicule.  '*  You  are  a  fine 
gentieman,  indeed,"  says  he,  *'  and  have  been  at 
Bais."  '*  That's  not  so  fine,"  replied  Cicero,  "  as 
to  be  caught  at  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess." 
**  But  what,"  says  he, ''  has  a  clown  of  Arpinom 
to  do  at  the  hot  wells?"  <*  Ask  that  friend  of 
yours,"  replied  Cicero,  **  who  had  a  naonth's  mind 
to  your  Aqiinum  clown'."  "  You  have  bought  a 
t  Noati  Calvum— biduo  per  unum  aervum,  et  eum  ex 
gladiatorio  ludo,  oonfecit  totum  negotinm.  Arceaaivit  ad 
se,  promJalt,  intereeaait,  dedit.  Jam  vero  (Odii  boni,  rem 
perditam !)  etiam  noctee  oertarum  muliermn,  atqoe  ado- 
leacentulorum  nobilium  introductionea  nopnullia  judici- 
bua  pro  meroedia  ctunulo  fnenmt— xxv.  Jadioes  ita  fortea 
fuerunt,  ut  aummo  piopodto  perioulo  vel  perir«  malue- 
rint,  quam  perdere  omnia,  xzxi.  fuerunt,  qnoe  fiunes 
magla  quam  fiuni^  commoverit.  Quorum  CTatnlua  cam 
vidiaset  quendam ;— Quid  voa,  inquit,  presidium  a  nobis 
poatulabatla?  an,  ne  numml  vobla  eriperontur,  timetaatis? 
Maculosi  aenatores,  nudi  equltes — pauci  tamen  boni 
inerant,  quoa  njectione  fugare  ille  non  poterat ;  qui  moesti 
inter  aui  diaaimiles  et  monentea  aedebant,  et  oontagkmt 
turpitudinia  yehementer  permovebantur.— Ad  Att  i.  J6. 
•  Inaectandis  vero,  exagitandiaque  nummariia  Judici- 
bua,  omnem  omnibua  atudioais  ao  fautoribns  iUins  victo- 
rias -wafipftiatay  eripul.— Ibid.  *  Ibid. 

7  ThU  ia  auppoaed  to  rafer  to  his  rister  Clodla,  a  iad] 
famoua  for  her  intrlguea ;  who  had  been  txying  all  arta  U 
tempt  Cioero  to  put  away  Tenntia,  and  to  taka  her  foi 
hiawife. 
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hftst,"  ayt  he'.  '*  You  should  have  uid,  judges/' 
rep&d  Cicero.  '*  Those  judges,"  says  he, "  vocdd 
HOC  belkre  yon  upon  your  oath."  "  Yes/'  replied 
Cicero,  "  tweoty-five  of  them  gave  credit  to  me ; 
while  die  rert  would  not  give  any  to  you,  but  made 
700  psj  your  money  beforehand."  This  turned  the 
lao^  w  strongly  on  Cicero's  side,  that  Clodios  was 
ooDfotmded,  and  forced  to  sit  down*.  But  being 
DOW  declared  enemies,  they  never  met  without  some 
strokes  of  this  kind  upon  each  other ;  which,  as 
Cicero  observes,  must  needs  appear  flat  in  the  nar^ 
ndoa,  since  all  their  force  and  beauty  depended 
on  the  smartness  of  the  contention,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  they  were  delivered**. 

The  present  consuls  were  M.  Pupius  Piso  and 
31  Mesisla ;  the  first  of  whom,  as  soon  as  he 
atcfed  into  office,  put  a  slight  affront  upon  Cicero : 
&r  his  ophuon  having  been  asked  always  the  first 
bf  the  late  consuls,  l^to  called  upon  him  only  the 
Mond,  on  Catulus  the  third,  Hortensias  the  fourth. 
This,  he  says,  did  not  displease  him,  since  it  left 
him  more  at  liberty  in  his  voting,  and  freed  him 
from  the  obligation  of  any  complaisance  to  a  man 
■horn  he  despised '.  This  consul  was  warmly  in 
the  interest  of  Clodius  ;  not  so  much  out  of  friend- 
ihip,  as  a  nstunl  inclination  to  the  worst  side ;  for, 
sceordng  to  Cicero's  account  of  him,  he  was  a  man 
"  of  a  weak  and  wicked  mind ;  a  churlish,  captious 
oeerer,  without  any  torn  of  wit,  and  making  men 
iogh  by  his  looks  rather  than  jests ;  favouring 
Kither  the  popular  nor  the  aristocratical  party ; 
from  whom  no  good  was  to  be  expected,  because 
be  wished  none,  nor  hurt  to  be  feared,  because  he 
tbrst  do  none ;  who  would  have  been  more  vicious, 
bf  having  one  vice  the  less,*  sloth  and  laziness," 
&e.'  Ckxro  frankly  used  the  liberty  which  this 
.  cosad's  behaviour  allowed  him,  of  delivering  his 
Kjniments  without  any  reserve ;  giving  Piso  him- 
fdf  DO  qoarter,  but  exposing  everything  that  he 
^  lad  said  in  &vour  of  Clodius,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  hinder  the  Senate  from  decreeing  to  him  the 
pnnoe.of  Syria,  which  had  been  designed,  and, 
kt  manner,  promised  to  him^  The  other  consul, 
Ueaala,  was  of  a  quite  different  character ;  a  firm 
aad  exoeDent  magistrate,  in  the  true  interests  of  his 
coentry,  sod  a  constant  admirer  and  imitator  of 
Cieere'. 

About  this  time,  Cicero  is  supposed  to  have 
■^  that  elegant  oration,  still  extant,  in  the  de- 
fa«of  his  old  preceptor,  the  poet  Archias :  he 

*  Thoaih  Clodios  reprcnches  Cicero  here  fur  the  oxtra- 
lapat  poithue  of  a  hoase,  yet  he  hlmBelf  is  said  to^^have 
r^ai  afterwuds  near  four  times  as  much  for  one,  viz. 
>^t  115,0001.  sterling.— Plin.  Hist  Nat.  1.  xxxvi.  15. 

'AdAtt.L16. 

^  ^an  caetera  non  paesont  habere  neque  vim,  nequo 
^*>a^«tan,  reoioto  iUo  studio  oontentionis.— Ibid. 

*  X^ne  id  magis  amieitla  Clodii  ductus,  quam  studio 
^f^tanm  renim,  atqne  portium.— Ibid.  14. 

^>nBi  satem  ipse  parvo  animo  et  pravo ;  tantnm  cavO- 
hx?^nereiIk>monMO,  qnodetiam  sine  dicacitate  rlde- 
^;  &eie  magis,  qnam  faoetiis  ridiculus:  nihil  agens 
csiKpaUics,  sejnnctns  ab  optinuttibus :  a  quo  nihil 
3>«Rs  hold  reipoblic*,  quia  non  vult ;  nihil  metuas  mall, 
1«iBaoaiidet-.Ibid.l3. 

Cao  ricio  Bdnus  vitiosos,  quod  iners,  quod  sonmi  plenus. 

'  Qasidem  nulla  fn  le  eonsbtere  unquam  sum  paasus : 
^'Vmm  faonlm  jam  Syriam  ademiw— Ibid,  la 

'Uenlaeoosnlestegregins,  fortis,  constans,  diligens, 
lortribBdator,  amator,  iudtaior^Ibid.  14. 


expected  for  his  pains  an  immortality  of  (ame  from 
the  praise  of  Archias's  muse ;  but,  by  a  contrary 
Ikte  of  things,  instead  of  deriving  any  addition  of 
glory  from  Archias's  compositions,  it  is  wholly 
owing  to  his  own  that  the  name  of  Archias  has  not 
long  ago  been  buried  in  oblivion.  From  the  great 
character  given  by  him  of  the  talents  and  genius  of 
this  poet,  we  cannot  help  regretting  the  entire  loss 
of  his  works :  he  had  sung  in  Greek  verse  the  tri- 
umphs of  Marius  over  the  Cimbri,  and  of  Lucullus 
over  Mithridates;  and  was  now  attempting  the 
consulship  of  Cicero ':  but  this  perished  with  t^e 
rest,  or  was  left  rather  unfinished  and  interrupted 
by  his  death,  since  we  find  no  farther  mention  of 
it  in  any  of  Cicero's  later  writings. 

Pompey  the  Great  returned  to  Rome  about  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  in  the  height  of  bis  fkme 
and  fortunes,  from  the  Mithridatic  war.  The  city 
had  been  much  alarmed  about  him,  by  various 
reports  from  abroad,  and  several  tumults  at  home; 
where  a  general  apprehension  prevailed  of  his 
coming  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  take  the  govern- 
ment  into  his  hands  ^.  It  is  certain,  that  he  had  it 
now  in  his  power  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
republic  without  the  hazard  even  of  a  war,  or  any 
opposition  to  controol  him.  Caesar,  with  the  tri- 
bune Metellus,  was  inviting  him  to  it,  and  had  no 
other  ambition  at  present  than  to  serve  under  him : 
but  Pompey  was  too  phlegmatic  to  be  easily  induced 
to  so  desperate  a  resolution ;  or  seems  rather,  in- 
deed, to  have  had  no  thoughts  at  all  of  that  sort, 
but  to  have  been  content  with  the  rank  which  he 
then  possessed,  of  the  first  citizen  of  Rome,  with- 
out a  rival.  He  had  lived  in  a  perpetual  course  of 
success  and  glory,  without  any  slur,  either  from  the 
senate  or  the  people,  to  inspire  him  with  sentiments 
of  revenge,  or  to  give  him  a  pretence  for  violent 
measures ;  and  he  was  persuaded  that  the  growing 
disorders  of  the  city  would  soon  force  all  parties  to 
create  him  Dictator,  for  the  settlement  of  the  state ; 
and  thought  it  of  more  honour  to  his  character  to 
obtain  that  power  by  the  consent  of  his  citizens, 
than  to  extort  it  from  them  by  violence.  But  what- 
ever apprehensions  were  conceived  of  him  before 
his  coming,  they  all  vanished  at  his  arrival ;  for  he 
no  sooner  set  foot  in  Italy,  than  he  disbanded  his 
troops,  giving  them  orders  only  to  attend  him  in  his 
triumph  ;  and,  with  a  private  retinue,  pursued  his 
journey  to  Rome,  where  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  came  out  to  receive  him  with  all  imaginable 
gratulations  and  expressions  of  joy  for  his  happy 
return*. 

By  his  late  victories  he  had  greatly  extended  the 
barrier  of  the  empire  into  the  continent  of  Asia, 
having  added  to  it  three  powerful  kingdoms^,  Pon- 
tus,  Syria,  Bithynia,  which  he  reduced  to  the  con- 

f  Nam  et  Cimbricas  res  adolesoons  attigit,  et  ipsi  iUi 
C.  Mario,  qui  durior  ad  hcc  studla  videbatur,  juoundus 
fuit. 

Mlthridaticum  vero  helium,  magnum  atquo  difficile, 
totum  ab  hoc  expressum  est ;  qui  libri  non  modo  L.  Lu- 
cuUum,  verum  etiam  populi  Romani  nomen  illustrant.— 
Nam  quas  res  in  oonsulatu  noetro  vobiscum  simul  pro 
salute  urbis  atque  imperii  gessimus,  attigit  hio  verslbus 
atque  inchoavit :  quibus  auditis,  quod  mihi  magna  res  et 
Jucunda  visa  est,  huno  ad  perflciendum  hortatus  sum.— 
ProArchia,  9, 11. 

>>  Plutarch,  in  Pomp.  >  Ibid. 

^  Ut  Asia,  que  imperium  antea  nostrum  termlnabat, 
nunc  tribus  novis  provindis  ipsa  oingatur.— De  Provin. 
Consular.  12. 
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didon  of  Roman  proyinceB  ;  leaving  all  the  other 
kings  and  nations  of  the  East  tributary  to  the 
repablic,  as  far  as  the  Tigris.  Among  his  other 
conquests,  be  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  by  the 
opportunity  of  a  contest  about  the  crown  between 
the  two  brothers,  Hircanus  and  Aristobulus.  The 
lower  town  was  surrendered  to  him  with  little  or  no 
opposition,  but  the  fortress  of  the  temple  cost  him 
a  siege  of  three  months  ;  nor  would  he  have  taken 
it  then  so  easily,  as  Dio  tells  us^  had  it  not  been 
for  the  advantage  that  the  besieged  gave  him  by 
the  observance  of  their  weekly  sabbaths,  on  which 
they  abstained  so  religiously  from  all  work  as  to 
n^lect  even  their  necessary  defence.  He  showed 
great  humanity  to  the  people,  and  touched  no  part 
of  the  sacred  treasure,  or  vessels  of  gold,  which 
were  of  an  immense  value*";  yet  was  drawn  by  his 
curiosity  into  such  a  profeination  of  their  temple, 
as  mortified  them  more  than  all  that  they  had  suf- 
fered by  the  war:  for,  in  taking  a  view  of  the 
buildings,  he  entered  with  his  officers  not  only  into 
the  holy  place,  where  none  but  the  priests,  but  into 
the  holy  of  holies,  where  none  but  the  high  priest 
was  permitted  by  the  law  to  enter :  by  which  act,  as 
a  very  eminent  writer,  more  piously  perhaps  than 
judiciously,  remarks,  he  drew  upon  himself  the 
curse  of  God,  and  never  prospered  afterwards". 
He  carried  Aristobulus  and  his  children  prisoners 
to  Rome,  for  the  ornament  of  his  triumph,  and 
settled  Hircanus  in  the  government  and  the  high 
priesthood,  but  subject  to  a  tribute.  Upon  the 
receipt  of  the  public  letters  which  brought  the 
account  of  his  success,  the  senate  passed  a  decree, 
that,  on  all  festival  days,  he  should  have  the  privi- 
lege to  wear  a  laurel  crown  with  his  general's  robe ; 
and  in  the  equestrian  races  of  the  Circus,  his  tri- 
umphal habit ;  an  honour  which,  when  he  had  once 
used,  to  show  his  grateful  sense  of  it,  he  ever  after 
prudently  declined,  since,  without  adding  anything 
'  to  his  power,  it  could  serve  only  to  increase  the 
envy  which  many  were  endeavouring  to  stir  up 
against  him**. 

On  the  merit  of  these  great  services,  he  did  many 
acts  abroad  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature ;  gave 
what  laws  he  pleased  to  the  whole  East;  distri- 
buted the  conquered  countries  at  discretion  to  the 
kings  and  princes  who  had  served  him  in  the  wars ; 
built  twenty-nine  new  cities,  or  colonies ;  and 
divided  to  each  private  soldier  about  fifty  pounds 
sterling,  and  to  his  officers  in  proportion  ;  so  that 
the  whole  of  his  donative  is  computed  to  amount 
to  above  three  millions  of  our  money  p. 

His  first  business,  therefore,  after  his  return,  and 
what  he  had  much  at  heart,  was  to  get  these  acts 
ratified  by  public  authority.  The  popular  faction 
promised  him  everything,  and  employed  all  their 
skill  to  divert  him  from  a  union  with  Cicero  and 
the  senate,  and  had  made  a  considerable  impression 
upon  him  ;  but  he  found  the  state  of  things  very 
different  from  their  representations,  saw  Cicero  still 
in  high  credit,  and,  by  his  means,  the  authority  of 
the  senate  much  respected ;  which  obliged  him  to 
use  great  management,  and  made  him  so  cautious 
of  offending  any  side  that  he  pleased  none.  Cicero 

1  Dio,  1.  xzxvii.  p.  36. 

»  At  Cn.  Ponipeius,  captis  Hieroaolymta,  victor  ex  illo 
fano  nihil  attlgit.— Pro  Flacco  28. 
B  Prideaux.  Connect,  part  iL  p.  343. 
o  Dio,  1.  xxxvii.  p.  39. 
p  Plin.  Hiat.  L  xxxviL  9 ;  Appian.  De  Bello  MlUuridat. 


says  of  his  first  speech,  that  it  was  neither  agree- 
able to  the  poor,  nor  re^shed  by  the  rich  ;  disap-    ' 
pointed  the  seditious,  yet  gave  no  satisfiiftion  to 
the  honest  4.   As  he  happened  to  come  home  in  the 
very  heat  of  Clodius's  affair,  so  he  was  presently 
ui^ed  by  both  parties  to  declare  for  the  one  or  the 
other.     Fttfius,  a  busy  factious  tribune,  demanded 
of  him,  before  the  people,  what  he  thought  of  Clo-     i 
dius's  being  tried  by  the  pnetor  and  a  bench  of 
judges  ?    To  which  he  answered,  very  aristocrati.     I 
cally,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  that  he  had  ever  taken  the 
authority  of  the  senate  to  be  of  the  greatest  weight 
in  aU  cases.     And  when  the  consul  Messala  asked 
him,  in  the  senate,  what  hb  opinion  was  of  that 
profanation  of  religion,  and  the  law  proposed  about 
it ;  he  took  occasion,  without  entering  into  parti- 
culars, to  applaud  in  general  all  that  the  senate  had 
done  in  it ;  and  upon  sitting  down,  told  Cicero, 
who  sat  next  to  him,  that  he  had  now  said  enough , 
he  thought,  to  signify  his  sentiments  of  the  matter'. 
Crassus,  observing  Pompey's  reserve,  resolved  to 
push  him  to  a  more  explicit  declaration,  or  to  get 
the  better  of  him  at  least  in  the  good  opinion 
of  the  senate;  rising  up,  therefore,  to  speak,  he 
launched  out,  in  a  very  high  strain,  into  the  praises 
of  Cicero's  consulship ;  declaring  himself  indebted 
to  it  for  his  being  at  that  time  a  senator  and  a  citi- 
zen, nay,  for  his  very  liberty  and  his  life ;  and  that 
as  often  as  he  saw  bis  wife,  his  family,  and  his  coun- 
try, so  often  he  saw  his  obligations  to  Cicero.  This 
discomposed  Pompey,  who  was  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand Crassus's  motive ;  whether  it  was  to  take  the 
benefit  of  an  opportunity,  which  he  had  omitted,  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  Cicero,  or  that  he  knew 
Cicero's  acts  to  be  in  high  esteem,  and  the  praise 
of  them  very  agreeable  to  the  senate  ;  and  it  piqued    I 
him  the  more,  for  its  coming  from  a  quarter  whence 
it  was  least  to  be  expected ;  from  one  whom  Cicero, 
out  of  regard  to  him,  had  always  treated  with  a 
particular  slight     The  incident,  however,  raised 
Cicero's  spirits,  and  made  him  exert  himself  before 
his  new  hearer,  Pompey,  with  all  the  pride  of  his 
eloquence  :  his  topics  were,  the  finnness  and  gra- 
vity of  the  senate ;  the  concord  of  the  equestrian 
order ;  the  concurrence  of  all  Italy ;   the  lifeless 
remains  of  a  baffled  conspiracy;  the  peace  and 
plenty  which  had  since  succeeded :  nil  which  he 
displayed  with  his  utmost  force,  to  let  Pompej  see 
his  ascendant  still  in  that  assembly,  and  how  mach 
he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  accounts  of  his 
new  friends*.    Pompey  likewise,  on  his  side,  began 
presently  to  change  his  tone,  and  affected,  on  all 
public  occasions,  to  pay  so  great  a  court  to  Cioero, 
that  the  other  faction  gave  him  the  nickname  of 
Cnseus  Cicero :  and  their  seeming  union  was  so 
generally  agreeable  to  the  city,  that  they  were  both 
of  them  constantly  clapped  whenever  they  appeared 

1  Prima  ooncio  Pompeii— non  Jucunda  miaeris,  inanis 
improbis,  bcatis  non  grata,  bonis  non  grayis.  Itaque  fri- 
gebat.— AdAtt.  1. 14. 

r  Mibique,  ut  seoedit,  dixit,  ee  putare  aatis  ab  ae  ettam 
de  istis  rebus  ease  reeponaum.— >Ibid. 

•  Proximo  Pompeium  sedebam:  intellexi  hominezn 
moveri ;  utrum  Craasum  inire  earn  gratiam,  quam  ipM» 
pnctermisisaet. 

Ego  autcm,  dii  boni,  quomodo  iy€wtpm'€p€wrdfaii^  noYo 
aaditori  Pompelo  I^Hac  erat  vw^B^ats,  de  gravitate  or- 
dinis,  de  equoetrl  ooncordia,  de  oonaenafcme  Italis,  de 
Immortuis  reliquiia  coiUuratkmIs,  de  viUtate,  de  otto.— Aii 
Att.  1. 14. 
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{   in  tbe  theatre,  without  a  hiM  from  anj  quarter*. 
Yet  Cicero  emaSHj  discovered  that  all  this  outward 
dnlitj  was  bat  feigned  and  artificial ;  that  he  was 
fiLQ  of  envj  within,  and  had  no  good  intentions 
towards   the   |Niblie ;  nothing  candid  or  sincere ; 
nothing  great,  generoos,  or  free  in  him*. 
There  was  one  point  which  Pompej  resoWed  to 
.    carry  this  summer  against  the  umrersal  inclination 
of  the  citjr — the  election  of  L.  Afranius,  one  of  his 
I   cteatares,  to  the  consulship ;  in  which  he  fights, 
ays  Cioero,  '*  neither  with  authority  nor  interest, 
bat  with  what  Philip  of  Macedon  took  every  fort- 
,   resa  into  which  he  could  drive  a  loaded  ass'." 
I   Platareh  says,  that  he  himself  distributed  the  money 
I  openly  in  his  own  gardens ;  but  Cicero  mentions  it 
<  u  a  current  report,  that  the  consul  Piso  had  under- 
taken  to  divide  it  at  his  house :  which  gave  birth 
to  two  new  laws,  drawn  up  by  Cato  and  his  bro- 
ther-in-law Domitins  Ahenobarbus,  and  supposed 
ta  be  levelled  at  the  consul ;  the  one  of  which  gave 
a  liberty  to  search  the  houses  even  of  magistrates, 
j   00  informations  of  bribery ;  the  other  declared  all 
those  enemies  to  the  state,  at  whose  houses  the 
I    dividers  of  money  were  founds  Pompey,  however, 
{    obtruded  Afranius  upon  the  city,  by  which  he  dis- 
rosted  all  the  better  sort  both  of  the  senate  and 
i    people-. 

j!      He  had  been  making  preparation  all  this  summer 

I    bt  his  triumph,  which  he  deferred  to  his  birth-day, 

i    die  thirtieth  of  September,  having  resided  in  the 

j:  swanwhile,  as  usual,  in  the  suburbs ;  so  that  the 

\    leaate  and  peo|de,  in  compliment  to  him,  held 

their  aaaembties  generally,  during  that  time,  with- 

mt  the  walls ;  some  of  which  are  mentioned  to 

^ve  been  in  the  Flaminian  Circus*.    His  triumph 

lasted  two  days,  and  was  the  most  splendid  which 

had  ever  been  seen  in  Rome.  He  built  a  temple  to 

Minerva  out  of  the  spoils,  with  an  inscription  giv- 

iag  a  sommary  of  his  victories :  that  he  had  finished 

■    a  war  of  thirty  years ;  had  vanquished,  slain,  and 

Uken  two  millions  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 

thousand  men ;  sunk  or  taken  eight  hundred  and 

forty-«iz  ships ;  reduced  to  the  power  of  the  empire 

,    a  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  towns  and 

fortresses ;  and  subdued  all  the  countries  between 

the  lake  Ifootis  and  the  Red  Sea^ 

Qnxntas  Cicero,  who,  by  the  help  and  interest  of 
his  brother,  was  following  him  at  a  proper  distance, 
thfoogh  all  the  honours  of  the  state,  having  been 
pTKtor  the  last  year,  now  obtained  the  government 

*  Usque  to,  at  noitri  illl  oomiiaatores  ooojuiationis, 
%arb&tiali  javsnea,  fllmn  in  semuoiilMis  Cnjbum  Cic&boitui 
appcUcBt.  Itaqne  et  India  et  gladiatoribus  mlrandao 
^urqttawitts,  me  nUa  paaCorida  llatula,  auferebamus.— 

«  Stm,  wt  ostendit,  admodnm  diliglt,  aperte  laudat ; 
I     OK-nlte,  sed  iU  at  perapknium  sit,  inridet :  nihil  come, 
,    Bika  limples,  niha  4if  rois  roKtrucois  bonsstnin,  nihil 
axMtre,  nihil  ibrte.  nihil  libenun.— Ibid.  13. 

<  In  «»  neque  anctoritate.  neqae  gratia  pngnat;  sed 
^ajbiM  PhOippos  omnia  oaatella  oxpugnari  posse  dicebat, 
a  qa»  modo  asdlns  onustus  auro  poaaet  asoenderc— 

T  Gonnl  aalem  ffle— sosceplsse  negothim  dldtur,  et 
*!Bii  dliHores  habere:  sed  8.  C.  duo  Jam  facta  sunt  odlosa, 
<twvi  in  rtmmnlna  facta  pntaator,  Catone  et  Domltlo  poe- 
taSsBtc  Ac.— Ibid.  16. 
'  C«a«d  «■!  tanpoaitaa  nobis,  qnem  nemo  pnetar  nos 
i    ptfiswyhea  a^pieete  sine  soaplratn  posset^Ibld.  18. 
1       *  Fofcn  in  ancionem  pioduxit  Pompeinm ;  res  ageba- 
'    t^  bi  Oroo  Flamlaio.— Ibid.  14. 


of  Asia ;  a  rich  and  noble  province,  comprehending 
the  greatest  part  of  what  is  called  Asia  Minor.  Be- 
fore he  went  to  take  possession  of  it,  he  earnestly 
pressed  Atticus,  whose  sister  he  msrried,  to  go 
along  with  him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  ;  and  re- 
senteid  his  refusal  so  heinously,  that  Cicero  had  no 
small  trouble  to  make  them  friends  again.  There 
is  an  excellent  letter  on  this  subject  from  Cicero  to 
Atticus,  which  I  cannot  forbear  inserting,  for  the 
light  which  it  gives  us  into  the  genuine  characters 
of  all  the  three,  as  well  as  of  other  great  men  of 
those  times,  with  a  short  account  also  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  republic. 

Cicero  to  Attiem. 
"  I  perceive  from  your  letter,  and  the  cony  of  my 
brother's  which  you  sent  with  it,  a  great  alteration 
in  his  affection  and  sentiments  with  regard  to  you ; 
which  affects  me  with  all  that  concern  which  my 
extreme  love  for  yon  both  ought  to  give  me ;  and 
with  wonder,  at  the  same  time,  what  could  possibly 
happen  either  to  exssperate  him  so  highly,  or  to 
effect  so  great  a  change  in  him.  I  had  observed, 
indeed,  before,  what  you  also  mistrusted  at  your 
leaving  us,  that  he  had  conceived  some  secret  dis- 
gust which  shocked  and  filled  his  mind  with  odious 
suspicions ;  which,  though  1  was  often  attempting 
to  heal,  and  especially  after  the  allotment  of  his 
province,  yet  I  could  neither  discover  that  his  re- 
sentment was  so  great,  as  it  appears  to  be  from 
your  letter,  nor  find  that  what  I  said  had  so  great 
sn  effect  upon  him  as  I  wished.  I  comforted  my- 
self, however,  with  a  persuasion  that  he  would 
contrive  to  see  you  at  Dyrrhachium,  or  some  other 
place  in  those  parts ;  and,  in  that  case,  made  no 
doubt  but  that  all  would  be  set  right ;  not  only  by 
your  discourse,  and  talking  the  matter  over  between 
yourselves,  but  by  the  very  sight  and  mutual  em- 
braces of  each  other.  For  I  need  not  tell  you,  who 
know  it  as  well  as  myself,  whst  a  fund  of  good- 
nature and  sweetness  of  temper  there  is  in  my  bro- 
ther, and  how  apt  he  is  both  to  take  and  to  forgive 
an  offence.  But  it  is  very  unlucky  that  yon  did  not 
see  him,  since,  by  that  means,  what  others  have 
artfully  inculcated  has  had  more  influence  on  his 
mind  than  either  his  duty,  or  his  relation  to  you, 
or  your  old  friendship,  which  ought  to  have  had 
the  most  Where  the  blame  of  all  this  lies,  it  is 
easier  for  me  to  imagine  than  to  write,  being  afraid 
lest,  while  I  am  excusing  my  own  people,  I  should 
be  too  severe  upon  yours ;  for,  as  I  take  the  case 
to  be,  if  those  of  his  own  family  did  not  make  the 
wound,  they  might  at  least  have  cured  it.  When 
we  see  one  another  again,  I  shall  explain  to  you 
more  easily  the  source  of  the  whole  evil,  which  is 
spread  somewhat  wider  than  it  seems  to  be.  As  to 
tike  letter  which  he  wrote  to  you  from  Thessalonica, 
and  what  you  suppose  him  to  have  said  of  you  to 
your  friends  at  Rome,  and  on  the  road,  I  cannot 
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conceive  what  could  moTe  him  to  it.  But  all  my 
hopes  of  making  tbia  matter  easy,  depend  on  your 
humanity ;  for  if  you  will  but  reflect,  that  the  best 
men  are  often  the  most  easy,  both  to  be  proToked 
and  to  be  appeased ;  and  that  this  quickness,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  or  flexibility  of  temper,  is  generally 
the  proof  of  a  good-nature ;  and  above  all,  that  we 
ought  to  bear  with  one  another's  infirmities  or 
faults,  or  even  injuries ;  this  troublesome  affair,  I 
hope,  will  soon  be  made  up  again.  I  beg  of  you 
that  it  may  be  so.  For  it  ought  to  be  my  special 
care,  from  the  singular  affection  which  I  bear  to  you, 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  that  all  who  belong  to 
me  may  both  love  and  be  beloved  by  you.  There 
was  no  occasion  for  that  part  of  your  letter,  in 
which  you  mention  the  opportunities  which  you 
have  omitted  of  employments,  both  in  the  city  and 
the  provinces,  as  well  at  other  times  as  in  my  con- 
sulship. I  am  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  inge- 
nuity and  greatness  of  your  mind,  and  never  thought 
that  there  was  any  other  difference  between  you  and 
me,  but  in  a  different  choice  and  method  of  life  : 
whilst  I  was  drawn,  by  a  sort  of  ambition,  to  the 
desire  and  pursuit  of  honours,  you,  by  other  maxims, 
in  nowise  blameable,  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  ho- 
nourable retreat.  But  for  the  genuine  character  of 
probity,  diligence,  exactness  of  behaviour,  I  neither 
prefer  myself,  nor  any  man  else,  to  you  ;  and  as  for 
love  to  me,  after  my  brother  and  my  own  family,  I 
give  you  always  the  first  place.  For  I  saw,  and  saw 
it  in  a  manner  the  most  affecting,  both  your  solici- 
tude and  your  joy  in  all  the  various  turns  of  my 
affairs  ;  and  was  often  pleased  as  well  with  the  ap- 
plause which  you  gave  me  in  success,  as  the  com- 
fort which  you  administered  in  my  fears ;  and  even 
now,  in  the  time  of  your  absence,  I  feel  and  regret 
the  loss,  not  only  of  your  advice,  in  which  you 
excel  all,  but  of  that  familiar  chat  with  you,  in 
which  I  used  to  take  so  much  delight.  Where  ihea 
shall  I  tell  you  that  I  most  want  you  P  in  public 
affurs  ?  where  it  can  never  be  permitted  to  me  to 
sit  idle ;  or  in  my  Ubours  at  the  bar  ?  which  I  sus- 
tained before  through  ambition,  but  now  to  preserve 
my  dignity ;  or  in  my  domestic  concerns  ?  where, 
though  I  always  wanted  your  help  before,  yet,  since 
the  departure  of  my  brother,  I  now  stand  the  more 
in  need  of  it.  In  short,  neither  in  my  labours  nor 
rest ;  neither  in  business  nor  retirement ;  neither 
in  the  forum  nor  at  home  ;  neither  in  public  nor 
in  private  affairs,  can  I  live  any  longer  without  your 
firiendly  counsel  and  endearing  conversation.  We 
have  often  been  restrained,  on  both  sides,  by  a  kind 
of  shame,  from  explaining  ourselves  on  this  article  ; 
but  I  was  now  forced  to  it  by  that  part  of  your 
letter,  in  which  you  thought  fit  to  justify  yourself 
and  your  way  of  life  to  me.  But  to  return  to  my 
brother:  in  the  present  state  of  the  ill  humour 
which  he  expresses  towards  you,  it  happens,  how- 
ever, conveniently,  that  your  resolution  of  declining 
all  employments  abroad  was  declared  and  known 
long  beforehand,  both  to  me  and  your  other  firiends; 
so  that  your  not  being  now  together  cannot  be 
charged  to  any  quarrel  or  rupture  between  you, 
but  to  your  judgment  and  choice  of  life.  Where- 
fore both  this  breach  in  your  union  will  undoubt- 
edly be  healed  again,  and  your  friendship  with  me 
remain  for  ever  inviolable,  as  it  has  hitherto  been. 
We  live  here  in  an  infirm,  wretehed,  tottering  re- 
public :  for  you  have  heard,  I  guess,  that  our 
knights  are  now  almost  disjoined  again  from  the 


senate.  The  first  thing  which  they  took  amiss  was 
the  decree  for  calling  the  judges  to  account,  who 
had  taken  money  in  Clodius's  affair :  I  happened 
to  be  absent  when  it  passed;  but  hearing  after- 
wards that  the  whole  order  resented  it,  though 
without  complaining  openly,  I  chid  the  senate,  as 
I  thought,  with  great  effect ;  and  in  a  cause  not 
very  modest,  spoke  forcibly  and  copiously.  They 
have  now  another  curious  petition,  scarce  fit  to  be 
endured,  which  yet  I  not  only  bore  with,  but  de- 
fended. The  company,  who  hired  the  Asiatic  reve- 
nues of  the  censors,  complained  to  the  senate  that, 
through  too  great  an  eagerness,  they  had  given 
more  for  them  than  they  were  worth,  and  beg^ 
to  be  released  from  the  bargain.  I  was  their  chief 
advocate,  or  rather,  indeed,  the  second ;  for  Cras- 
sus  was  the  man  who  put  them  upon  making  this  i 
request.  The  thing  is  odious  and  shameful,  and  a 
public  confession  of  their  rashness  ;  but  there  was 
great  reason  to  apprehend,  that  if  they  should  ob- 
tain nothing,  they  would  be  wholly  alienated  from 
the  senate  ;  so  that  this  point  also  was  principally 
managed  by  me.  For,  on  the  first  and  second  of 
December,  I  spoke  a  great  deal  on  the  dignity  of 
the  two  orders,  and  the  advantages  of  the  concord 
between  them,  and  was  heard  very  favourably  in  a 
full  house.  Nothing,  however,  is  yet  done,  but 
the  senate  appears  well  disposed ;  for  Metellus,  the 
consul  elect,  was  the  only  one  who  spoke  against 
us  ;  though  that  hero  of  ours,  Cato,  was  going  also 
to  speak,  if  the  shortness  of  the  day  had  not  pre- 
vented him.  Thus,  in  pursuit  of  my  old  measures, 
I  am  supporting  as  well  as  I  can  that  concord 
which  my  consulship  had  cemented :  but  since  no 
great  stress  can  now  be  laid  upon  it,  I  have  pro- 
vided myself  another  way,  and  a  sure  one,  1  hope, 
of  maintaining  my  authority ;  which  I  cannot  well 
explain  by  letter,  yet  will  give  you  a  short  hint  of 
it.  I  am  in  strict  friendship  with  Pompey — 1  know 
already  what  you  say — and  will  be  upon  my  guard 
as  far  as  caution  can  serve  me,  and  give  you  a  fiir- 
ther  account  some  other  time  of  my  present  oondact 
in  politics.  You  are  to  know,  in  the  meanwhile, 
that  Lucceius  designs  to  sue  directly  for  the  con- 
sulship ;  for  he  will  have,  it  is  said,  but  two  com- 
petitors :  Ciesar,  by  means  of  Arrins,  proposes  to 
join  with  him ;  and  Bibulus,  by  Piso's  mediation, 
thinks  of  joining  with  Cssar.  Do  you  laugh  at 
this  ?  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  no  laughing 
matter.  What  shall  I  write  farther?  What? 
There  are  many  things ;  but  for  another  occasion. 
If  you  would  have  us  expect  you,  pray  let  me 
know  it :  at  present  I  shall  beg  only  modestly  what 
I  desire  very  earnestly,  that  you  would  come  as 
soon  as  possible.     December  the  fifth'." 

As  to  the  petition  of  the  knighte,  mentioned  in 
this  letter,  Cato,  when  he  came  afterwards  to  speak 
to  it,  opposed  it  so  resolutely,  that  he  prevailed  to 
have  it  rejected,  which  Cicero  often  condemns  as 
contrary  to  all  good  policy ;  and  complains  some- 
times in  his  letters,  that  Cato,  though  he  was  the 
only  man  who  had  any  regard  for  the  republic,  yet 
frequently  did  mischief  by  pursuing  his  maxims 
absurdly,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  times'*. 

c  Ad  Att.  1. 17. 

d  Unas  est,  qui  ount,  oonstantia  magia  et  integritate, 
quam,  ut  mihi  yidetur,  ocmallio  et  ingenio,  €kdo;  qui 
miaeroB  pnblicanos,  quoe  babuit  amanHwdmow  sui,  tertium 
Jam  mensem  vexat,  neque  eis  a  senatu  reBponeum  dazi 
pAtifcur.-.Ad  Att.  i.  18 ;  it.  ii.  1. 
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[  Aod  upon  a  reriew  of  the  traniactioiis  which  had 

i  passed  linoe  his  consulship,  and  the  turn  which 

i  tbe  paMic  afikira  were  then  taking,  he  seems  to 

I  foretell  that  ^  republic  coold  not  stand  much 

I  ^aapx;  since  this  Yery  year  had  oTcxthrown  the 

two  Biaia  pillars  of  it,  which  he  had  been  erecting 

with  inch  pains — the  aathority  of  the  senate,  and 

tfadr  unioD  with  the  knights*'. 

Q.  Csdlias  Metellus  and  L.  Afranius  were  now 
coasoU.  The  first  had  been  pnetor  in  Cicero's 
i.  ntB.  fiB3L  ^^D^I'^Py  uid  commanded  an  army 
o,^  ^^  against  Catiline,  and  was  an  excellent 
anJ  magistrate  and  tme  patriot ;  a  firm  op- 
^  cjinuuB  poser  of  all  the  factious,  and  a  professed 
nnuoi  enemy  also  to  Pompey ;  in  which  he 
cn^  was  the  more  heated  by  a  private  re- 
L  imnn.  Bcntment  of  the  affront  offered  to  his 
BSttf  Muds,  whom  Pompey  had  lately  put  away  ^ 
His  pirtner,  Afiranius,  was  the  creature  of  Pom- 
per'i  power;  but  of  no  credit  or  service  to  him, 
oa  the  aacoant  of  his  luxury  and  laziness,  being 
fonder  of  balla  than  of  business.  Cicero  calls  him 
a  coQsal  whom  none  but  a  philosopher  could  look 
■poa  without  sighing ;  a  soldier  without  spirit,  and 
a  proper  but  for  the  raillery  of  the  senate,  where 
P^icaou  abused  him  every  day  to  his  face ;  and  so 
itopid,  as  not  to  know  the  value  of  what  he  had 
porehaaedf. 

By  the  help  of  this  consul  and  some  of  the  tri- 
baaes,  Pompey  imagined  that  he  ahonld  readily 
obtnn  the  ratification  of  his  acts,  together  with  an 
A^nrisQ  law,  which  he  was  pushing  forward  at  the 
vat  time,  for  the  distribution  of  lands  to  his  sol- 
fe;  hut  he  was  vigorously  opposed  in  them, 
^  by  the  other  consul,  Metellus,  and  the  gene- 
nlity  of  the  senate  ^  Lucuilus  declared,  that  they 
M^t  not  to  confirm  his  acts  in  the  gross,  as  if 
^  received  them  from  a  master,  but  to  consider 
*e»  separately,  and  ratify  those  only  which  were 
fo«ad  to  be  reasonable*.  But  the  tribune  Flavins, 
*b  w«  the  promoter  of  the  law,  impatient  of  thu 
^FpQotion,  and  animated  by  Pompey's  power,  had 
tbe  hardiaess  to  commit  Metellus  to  prison ;  and 
*l|ca  all  tibe  senate  followed,  and  resolved  to  go  to 
Pnson  too,  be  clapped  his  chair  at  the  prison-door 
to  keep  them  out :  but  this  violence  gave  such  a 
Igqii  scandal  to  the  city,  that  Pompey  found  it 

'  Xsm  at  ea  broriter,  qxue  post  disoeasum  tnam  acta 
^t,  ddUgsai,  jam  exclamea  neoene  eat,  rea  Romanas 
^ratiiB  rtare  noo  poaee. 

^  Ok  annas  doo  flrmamenta  reipubllcc  por  me  mium 
°»^tBta,  ev«Ttit :  xuun  At  aeiuitus  auctorltatem  al^ecit, 
tJordimmicoDOordiaiii  dii5j™utlt^Ad  Att.  1. 18. 
Xetdlns  est  ooosul  egregloa,  et  nos  amat,  &c.~Ibld. 

'«'»,aO;Dio,l.xxxvil.p.fi2. 

'  ^vem  Bono  prster  nos  philosophoa  aspicere  aine  sua- 
P^toposiet. 

AoU  mtem  filiiis,  O  di!  ImmortalM  I  qnam  ignavua  et 
ne  aoimo  mOcs !  quam  dignoa,  qui  Palicano,  aiout  fadt, 
«  3d  male  aQdkndoni  quotidie  pnebeat ! 

Ul»  alter  ita  oOaU  est,  nt  plane  quid  emerit,  nesclat. 

A«li  filinsTero  ita  ae  gerit,  ut  ^ua  oonsulatus  non  oon- 
•tiatns  tit,  aed  magnl  nostrl  ^<^ioy.— Ad  Att.  IWd. ; 

Aparia  antem  promolgata  eat  a  FlavlA,  sane  levia, 
4«^~AdAtt.LW. 
Aparia  lexapiaylo  tribimo  plebla  vehementer  agita- 
■«w,  aactore  Pompeio :— NihU  populare  habebat  preter 
^*wni>-IIalc  toti  lattoii  agxari«  senatus  advoraaba- 
~J"^i<caDsFompefa>  noram  quandam  potentlam  quori 

'J*».l.XXXTfi.S2. 


advisable  to  draw  off  the  tribune,  and  release  the 
consul''.  In  order  to  allay  these  heats»  Cicero 
offered  an  amendment  to  die  law,  which  satisfied 
both  parties,  by  securing  the  possessions  of  aU  pri- 
vate proprietors,  and  hindering  the  public  lands 
from  being  given  away.  His  proposal  was,  that 
out  of  the  new  revenues  which  Pompey  had  ac- 
quired to  the  empire,  five  years'  rents  should  be 
set  apart  to  purchase  Isnds  for  the  intended  dis- 
tribution ^  But  tbe  progress  of  the  affair  wss 
suspended  by  the  sudden  alarm  of  a  Gallic  war, 
which  was  always  terrible  to  Rome ;  and  being  now 
actually  commenced  by  several  revolted  nations, 
called  for  the  immediate  care  and  attention  of  the 
government  ^. 

The  senate  decreed  the  two  Gauls  severally  to 
the  two  consuls ;  and  required  them  to  make  levies 
without  any  regard  to  privilege  or  exemption  from 
service  ;  and  that  three  senators  should  be  chosen 
by  lot,  one  of  them  of  consular  rank,  to  be  sent 
with  a  public  character  to  the  other  Gallic  cities, 
to  dissuade  them  from  joining  in  the  war.  In  the 
allotment  of  these  ambassadors,  the  first  lot  hap- 
pened to  fall  upon  Cicero ;  but  the  whole  assembly 
remonstrated  against  it,  declaring  his  presence  to 
be  necessary  at  Rome,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
employed  on  such  an  errand.  The  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  Pompey,  on  whom  the  next  lot  fell,  who 
wss  retained  also  with  Cicero,  as  two  pledges  of  the 
public  safety".  The  three  at  last  chosen  were  Q. 
Metellus  Creticus,  L.  Flaccus,  and  Lentulus.  The 
Transalpine  Gaul,  which  was  the  seat  of  the  war, 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Metellus,  who  could  not  contain 
his  joy  upon  it  for  the  prospect  of  glory  which  it 
offered  him.  '*  Metellus''  says  Cicero,  **  is  an  ad- 
mirable consul ;  I  blame  him  only  in  one  thing : 
for  not  seeming  pleased  with  tbe  news  of  peace 
from  GauL  He  longs,  I  suppose,  to  triumph.  I 
wish  that  he  wss  as  moderate  in  this  as  he  is  excel- 
lent in  all  other  respects^" 

Cicero  now  finished  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  Isocrates,  wbit  he  calls 
a  Commentary  or  Memoirs  of  the  transactions  of 
his  Consulship;  and  sent  it  to  Atticus,  with  a 
desire,  if  he  approved  it,  to  publish  it  in  Athens 
and  the  cities  of  Greece.  He  happened  to  receive 
a  piece  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  subject, 
from  Atticus,  which  he  rallies  as  rough  and  un- 
polished, and  without  any  beauty,  but  its  simplicity. 

k  Dio,  1.  uxvii.  fis. 

I  Ex  faao  ego  lege,  leeimda  oondonls  volnntate,  omnia 
tollebam  qu«  ad  prlvatornm  fncommodum  pertinebant.— 
Unam  ratlonem  non  rejioiebam,  ut  ager  hao  adventitia 
pecunia  emeretur,  qoK  ex  novis  vectlgalibua  per  qoin- 
qoenniom  reoipetetur.^]aagiia  cum  Agrariorum  gratia 
oonfirmabam  omnium  privatorum  poeMSsiones,  (is  enim 
est  noster  exercitos,  hominum,  nt  tute  acia,  locupletium) 
populo  autem  et  Pompeio  (nam  id  quoque  volebam)  aatia- 
faciebam  emptione.— Ad  Att.  i.  19. 

n  Bed  h0o  tota  rea  interpellata  bello  refrixerat.— Ad 
Att.  i.  19. 

n  Senatus  deorevit,  ut  consoles  doas  Galliaa  aortirentur ; 
delectus  haboretur;  vaoationes  ne  valerent;  legati  cum 
auctoritate  mitterentur.  qui  adirent  Gallic  oivitates.— 
Cum  de  consularibus  mea  prima  sors  exiaaet,  una  voce 
senatus  frequens  me  in  urbe  retinendum  oensuit.  Hoo 
idem  poet  me  Pompeio  aocidit ;  ut  nos  duo,  quasi  plgnora 
reipubllcae  retineri  videremurw— Ibid. 

o  Metellus  tuus  est  egregius  oraiaul :  nnom  reprehendo, 
quod  otium  e  Gallia  nunciari  nonmagnopere  gaudet. 
Cvpit,  credo,  trimnphaie.  HooveUemmediocrius;o«tera 
egzcgla.— Ibid.  20. 
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He  sent  his  own  work  also  to  Posidonius  of  Rbodes, 
and  begged  that  he  would  undertake  the  same 
argument  in  a  more  elegant  and  masterly  manner. 
But  Posidonius  answered  him  with  a  compliment, 
that  instead  of  being  encouraged  to  write  bj  the 
perusal  of  his  piece,  he  was  quite  deterred  from 
attempting  it  Upon  which  Cicero  says  jocosely, 
that  he  had  confounded  the  whole  Greek  nation, 
and  freed  himself  from  the  importunity  of  those 
little  wits,  who  had  been  teasing  him  so  long,  to 
be  employed  in  writing  the  history  of  his  acts  p. 
What  he  says  in  excuse  for  taking  that  task  upon 
himself,  is,  that  it  was  not  a  panegyric,  but  a 
history ;  which  makes  our  loss  of  it  Uie  greater, 
since  it  must  have  given  a  more  exact  account  of 
those  times,  than  can  now  be  possibly  had,  in  an 
entertaining  work,  finished  with  care  and  elegance ; 
which  not  only  pleased  himself,  as  it  seems  to  have 
done  very  highly,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  everybody 
else :  **  If  there  be  anything  in  it,''  says  he, "  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  good  Greek,  or  polite  enough 
to  please  your  taste,  I  will  not  say  what  Lucullus 
told  you  of  his  own  history  at  Panormus,  that  he 
had  scattered  some  barbarisms  in  it,  on  purpose 
to  make  it  appear  to  be  the  work  of  a  Roman  : 
for  if  anything  of  that  kind  should  be  found  in 
mine,  it  is  not  with  design,  but  contrary  to  my  in- 
tention'." 

Upon  the  plan  of  these  memoirs,  he  composed 
afterwards  a  Latin  poem  in  three  books,  in  which 
he  carried  down  the  history  to  the  end  of  his  exile, 
but  did  not  venture  to  publish  it  till  several  years 
after :  not  that  he  was  afraid,  he  says,  of  the  re- 
sentment of  those  whom  he  had  lashed  in  it,  for  he 
had  done  that  part  very  sparingly,  but  of  those 
rather  whom  he  had  not  celebrated,  it  being  end- 
less to  mention  all  who  had  been  serviceable  to 
him'.  This  piece  is  also  lost,  except  a  few  frag- 
ments scattered  in  different  parts  of  his  other 
writings.  The  three  books  were  severally  inscribed 
to  three  of  the  Muses ;  of  which  his  brother  ex- 
presses the  highest  approbation,  and  admonishes 
him  to  bear  in  mind  what  Jupiter  recommends  in 
the  end  of  Urania,  or  the  second  book;  which 
concluded  probably  with  some  moral  lesson,  not 
unlike  to  what  Calliope  prescribes  in  the  third*. 

P  Tua  illA— horridula  mihi  atque  incompta  visa  sunt : 
sed  tamen  erant  ornata  hoc  ipso,  quod  omamenta  neglex- 
einnt :  et  ut  mulleres,  ideo  bene  olere,  quia  nihil  olebant, 
videbantur.>— Ad  me  reseripsit  Jam  Rhodo  Posidonius,  ae 
nostrum  illud  ^6fiyrifi»  cum  legeret,  non  modo  non  ex- 
citatum  ad  scriboidum,  sed  etiam  plane  perterritum  esse. 
— Conturbavi  Graecam  nationcnn :  ita  vulgo  qui  instabanfc, 
ut  darem  sibi  quod  omarent.  Jam  ezhibere  mihi  modea- 
tiam  destiterunt.— Ad  Att.  U.  1. 

1  Commentarium  consulatns  mei  Oneoe  oompositum  ad 
te  misi :  in  quo  si  quid  erit,  quod  homini  Attico  minus 
Orscum,  eruditumque  videatur,  non  dicam,  quod  tibi,  ut 
opinor,  Panormi  Lucullus  de  suis  historiis  dizeratr— se, 
quo  faciliuB  iUas  probaret  Romani  hominls  esse,  idcirco 
barbara  quedam  et  ff6\oiKa  diq>enisBe.  Apud  me  si  quid 
erit  ejusmodi,  mo  impnidente  erit  ei  invito  '-Att.  i.  19. 

'  Scripsi  etiam  versibus  tres  libros  de  temporibus  meii, 
quos  Jam  pridem  ad  te  misissem,  si  ease  edendoe  putassem 
— 4ed  quia  verebar  non  eos,  qui  ae  Iceoe  arbitrarentur, 
etenim  id  feci  parce  et  molliter ;  sed  eos,  qufis  erat  infini- 
tum bene  de  me  meritos  omnes  nominare.— Ep.  Fam.  L  9 

"  Quod  me  admones  de  nostra  Urania,  buadesque  ut 
meminerim  Jovis  oratlonem,  qu*  est  in  extreme  illo  libro ; 
ego  vero  memini,  et  ilia  omnia  mihi  magis  acripsi,  quam 
ceteris.— Ep.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  u.  9. ;  vid.  Ad.  Att.  iL  3. ;  De 
Divin.  i.  11. 


Interea  cursua,  quoe  prima  a  parte  Juveaitse,  I 

Quoeque  adeo  Ck>nsul  virtute  animoque  petlstl,  j 

Hoe  retine ;  atque  auge  famam  laudesque  bouMimi. 

That  noble  course,  in  which  thy  earliest  youth 
Was  train'd  to  virtue,  liberty,  and  truth, 
In  which,  when  Consid,  you  such  honour  won, 
While  Rome  with  wcmder  and  applause  look'd  on. 
The  same  pursue ;  and  let  each  growing  year 
A  fresh  increase  of  fame  and  glory  bear. 

He  published  likewise  at  this  time  a  collection 
of  the  principal  speeches  which  he  had  made  in  his 
consulship,  under  the  title  of  his  Consular  Orations : 
he  chose  to  make  a  separate  volume  of  them,  as 
Demosthenes  had  done  of  his  Philippics,  in  order 
to  give  a  specimen  of  his  civil  or  political  talents  ; 
being  of  a  different  manner,  he  says,  from  the  dry 
and  crabbed  style  of  the  bar,  and  showing,  not 
only  how  he  spoke,  but  how  he  acted.  The  two 
first  were  against  the  Agrarian  law  of  Rullus ;  the 
one  to  the  senate,  the  other  to  the  people :  the 
third  on  the  tumult  about  Otho :  the  fourth,  for 
Rabirius :  the  fifth,  to  the  sons  of  the  proscribed  : 
the  sixth,  upon  his  resigning  the  province  of  Gaul  -. 
the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  on  the  affair 
of  Catiline  :  with  two  more  short  ones,  as  appen- 
dixes to  those  on  the  Agrarian  law.  But  of  these 
twelve,  four  are  entirely  lost ;  the  third,  fifth,  and 
sixth,  with  one  of  the  short  ones ;  and  some  of 
the  rest  left  maimed  and  imperfect  He  published 
also  at  this  time  in  Latin  verse  a  translation  of 
the  Prognostics  of  Aratus,  which  he  promises  to  i 
send  to  Atticus  with  the  volume  of  his  orations* ; 
of  which  work  there  are  only  two  or  three  small 
fragments  now  remaining. 

Clodius,  who  had  been  contriving  all  this  while 
how  to  revenge  himself  on  Cicero,  began  now  to  : 
give  an  opening  to  the  scheme,  which  he  had 
formed  for  that  purpose.  His  project  was,  to  get 
himself  chosen  tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive 
him  out  of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law, 
which  by  some  stratagem  or  other  he  hoped  to 
obtrude  upon  the  people*.  But  as  all  patricians 
were  incapable  of  the  tribunate,  by  its  original  in- 
stitution, so  his  first  step  was  to  make  himself 
a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a 
plebeian  house,  which  could  not  yet  be  done  with- 
out the  suffrage  of  the  people.  This  case  was 
wholly  new,  and  contrary  to  all  the  forms ;  want- 
ing every  condition,  and  serving  none  of  the  ends, 
which  were  required  in  regular  adoptions ;  so  that 
on  the  first  proposal  it  seemed  too  extravagant  to 
be  treated  seriously,  and  would  soon  have  been 
hissed  off  with  scorn,  had  it  not  been  concerted 
and  privately  supported  by  persons  of  much  more 
weight  than  Cloidius.  Cesar  was  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  Pompey  secretly  favoured  it :  not  that  they 
intended  to  ruin  Cicero,  but  to  keep  him  only 
under  the  lash ;  and  if  they  could  not  draw  him 


t  Fuit  enim  mihi  commodum,  quod  in  eis  orationlbua, 
que  Philippics  nominantur,  enituerat  civis  ille  tuua  De- 
mosthenes, etquod  se  ah  hoc  refractariolo  Judicial!  dioendi 
genere  alijunzerat,  ut  ff€fiv6rfp6s  ris  et  iroAiTifc«tfTcpos 
Tideretur,  curare,  ut  mea  quoque  easent  orationes,  qus 
consulares  nominarenturi^Hoc  totum  a&fJM  curabo  at 
habeas:  etquoniam  tecum  scripta,  turn  res  mecdelectant, 
iisdem  libris  perspicies,  et  qu«  gesserim,  et  quse  dixerlm. 
^Ad  Att.  ii.  1. 

Prognostica  mea  cum  orattunculia  propediem  expecta. 
—Ibid. 

«  Ule  autem  non  simnlat,  aed  plane  tribonua  plebia  fieri 
cupit^Ad  Att.  a.  1. 
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ioto  their  meuores,  or  make  him  at  least  tit  quiet, 
to  let  Clodiofl  loose  upon  him.  The  solicitor  of 
it  was  one  Herennius,  an  obscure,  hardy  tribone, 
«ho  lint  moved  it  to  the  senate,  and  afterwards  to 
the  people,  (mt  met  with  no  enconragement  from 
either:  for  the  consul  Metellos,  though  brother- 
in-lav to Clodius,  warmly  opposed  it*;  and  de- 
dared,  that  he  would  strangle  him  sooner  with  his 
own  hands,  than  suffer  him  to  bring  such  a  dis- 
trace  vpoQ  his  fomily^  :  yet  Herennius  persisted 
to  press  it,  bat  without  any  visible  effect  or  success; 
aad  10  Che  matter  hung  through  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

Cicero  affected  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt 
vhich  it  seemed  to  deserve ;  sometimes  rallying 
Clodhis  with  much  pleasantry,  sometimes  ad- 
nwnshing  him  with  no  less  gravity  :  he  told  him 
Q  the  senate,  that  his  attempt  gave  him  no  man- 
ner of  pain ;  and  that  it  should  not  be  any  more  in 
Us  power  to  overturn  the  state,  when  a  plebeian, 
tko  it  vas  in  the  power  of  the  patricians  of  the 
suae  stamp  in  the  time  of  his  consulship".  But 
vhaterer  face  he  put  outwardly  on  this  affair,  it 
gsre  him  a  real  uneasiness  within,  and  made  him 
unite  himself  more  closely  with  Pompey,  for  the 
beaefit  of  his  protection  against  a  storm,  which  he 
B9  ready  to  break  apon  him ;  while  Pompey, 
roied  likewise  by  the  opposition  of  the  senate, 
VIS  as  forward  on  his  side  to  embrace  Cicero,  as 
a  person  necessary  to  bis  interests.  Cicero,  how- 
ew,  hnaginiag  that  this  step  would  be  censured 
bj  many,  as  a  desertion  of  his  old  principles,  takes 
fivqaent  occasion  to  explain  the  motives  of  it  to 
)ui  friend  Atticus,  declaring,  *'  That  the  absolution 
of  Godios,  the  alienation  of  the  knights,  the  in- 
^kan  and  luxury  of  the  consular  senators,  who 
aiaiied  nothing  but  their  fish-ponds,  their  carps 
vA  nalktt,  and  yet  were  all  envious  of  him,  made 
itoecewy  for  him  to  seek  some  firmer  support 
aad  alfianoe. — ^That  in  this  new  friendship  he 
slKHiid  attend  still  to  what  the  Sicilian  wag,  Epi- 
c^vaiBs,  whispered,  '  Be  watchful  and  distrust,  for 
^t«e  are  the  nerves  of  the  mind\'  "  On  another 
-xxasiott  he  obsenres,  *'  That  his  union  with 
Bcmpej,  thoogh  useful  to  himself,  was  more  useful 
*^  tbe  reimblic,  by  gaining  a  man  of  his  power  and 
''i^^M)ritT,  who  was  wavering  and  irresolute,  from 
^bopes  and  intrigues  of  the  factious :  that  if  this 
°^  not  have  b^n  done  without  drawing  upon 
^Bseif  a  diarge  of  levity,  he  would  not  bave  pur- 
^^a^  that, or  any  other  advantage,  at  such  a  price ; 
^  he  had  managed  the  matter  so,  as  not  to  be 
tbds^t  the  worse  citizen  for  joining  with  Pompey, 
pompey  himself  the  better,   bydechuing  for 

*  Teram  pneelaie  Mateaus  impedit  at  Impedlet^Ad 

Att.a.1. 

7  QbI  oomi  inefplentem  furera  atqoe  oonantem,  ana  m 
Baaa  tateifeeCunun,  audJente  aenatu  dixerit.--Pro  Cm- 

'  M  OBfiw  magnopere  dizi  ease  nobis  laborandum, 
^4  Bifaiio  m^is  «i  Ueitomm  eaaoC  plelieio  ranpabUcam 
^f^en,  qnam  rimilibua  e^  me  oonaule  patriciia  eaaet 
=^«teBi.^A4  Att.  JL  1. 

•  Ova  hoc  ago  me  tanta  fSunfliaritate  oonjunxt  ut  uter- 
^  aoanmi  ia  sua  ratioiie  mnnitior,  ei  in  republica 
'^kaeeo^JimctioiieeMepoaBlt. 

UiiusaoTiaaiiiicitilB  ImpUcati  samas,  nt  orebro  mihi 

^  «al  lupofm^  a«'«tfTCiy.  ip$pa  ruura  rw  ^pcw»r. 

Ad  Att  L  19.      ' 


him. — ^Tbat  since  Catulus's  death,  he  stood  single 
and  unsupported  by  the  other  oonsulars  in  the 
cause  of  the  aristocracy ;  for,  as  the  poet  Rhinton 
says,  '  some  of  them  were  good  for  nothing,  others 
cared  for  nothing ^\  But  how  much  these  fish- 
mongers  of  ours  envy  me,  says  he,  I  will  write  you 
word  another  time,  or  reserve  it  to  our  meeting. 
Yet  nothing  shall  ever  draw  me  away  from  the 
senate ;  both  because  it  is  right,  and  most  agree- 
able to  my  interest,  and  that  I  have  no  reason  to 
be  displeased  with  the  marks  of  respect  which  they 
give  me<^."  In  a  third  letter  he  says,  '<  You  chide 
me  gently  for  my  union  with  Pompey :  I  would 
not  have  you  to  think,  that  I  sought  it  only  for  my 
own  sake ;  but  things  were  come  to  such  a  crisis, 
that  if  any  difference  had  happened  between  us,  it 
must  have  caused  great  disturbance  in  the  republic ; 
which  I  have  guarded  against  in  such  a  manner, 
that  without  departing  from  my  own  maxims,  I 
have  rendered  him  the  better,  and  made  him  remit 
somewhat  of  his  popularity :  for  you  must  know, 
that  he  now  speaks  of  my  acts,  which  many  have 
been  incensing  him  against,  much  more  gloriously 
than  he  does  of  his  own :  and  declares,  thst  he 
had  only  served  the  state  successfully,  but  that  I 
had  saved  it'.  What  good  this  will  do  to  me,  I 
know  not ;  but  it  will  certainly  do  much  to  the  re- 
public What  if  I  could  make  Caesar  also  a  better 
citizen,  whose  winds  are  now  very  prosperous; 
should  I  do  any  great  harm  by  it  ?  Nay^  if  there 
were  none  who  really  envied  me,  but  all  were 
encouraging  me  as  they  ought,  it  would  yet  be 
more  commendable  to  heal  the  vitiated  parts  of 
the  state,  than  to  cut  them  off:  but  now,  when 
that  body  of  knights,  who  were  planted  by  me  in  my 
consulship,  with  you  at  their  head,  as  our  guard 
in  the  capitol,  have  deserted  the  senate,  and  our 
consulars  place  their  chief  happiness  in  training 
the  fish  in  their  ponds  to  feed  from  their  hands, 
and  mind  nothing  else ;  do  not  vou  think,  that  I 
am  doing  good  service,  by  managmg  so,  that  those 
who  can  do  mischief,  will  not?  For  as  to  our 
friend  Cato,  yon  cannot  love  him  more  than  I 
do ;  yet,  with  the  best  intentions  and  the  greatest 
integrity,  he  often  hurts  the  republic ;  for  he  de- 
livers his  opinion,  as  if  it  were  in  the  polity  of 
Plato,  not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus*.  What  could 
be  more  just,  than  to  caU  those  to  an  account  who 
had  received  money  for  judging  ?  Cato  proposed, 
the  senate  agreed  to  it  t  the  knights  presently  de- 
clared war  against  the  senate,  not  against  me ;  for 
I  was  not  of  that  opinion.  What  more  impodent, 
than  to  demand  a  release  from  their  contract  ?  yet 
it  was  better  to  suffer  that  loss,  than  to  alienate  the 


b  Illud  tamen  velim  existimea,  mo  banc  viam  optima- 
tinm  post  Catuli  mortem  nee  pnp&idio  uUo  nee  oomltatu 
tenere.    Nam  ut  ait  Rhinton,  ut  opinor, 

01  /4^y  wop"  vMv  tJffty,  oh  8*  ovi^v  fi^\9i. 

Ad  Att  I.  90. 

e  Mlbi  vero  at  invideant  plsclnarii  nostri,  aut  acribam 
ad  to  alias,  aut  in  oongreaaum  nostrum  reaervabo.  A  curia 
autem  nulla  me  rea  divellet.— Ibid. 

'  Quern  de  meia  rebua,  in  quae  mnlti  enm  incitarant, 
mnlto  acito  gloriokius,  quam  de  aula  pnedicara  Sibi  enim 
bene  gestc,  mihi  oonaervata  reipublicc,  dat  teatimoninm, 
-■Ibid.  iL  1. 

•  Nam  Catonem  noatrnm  non  tu  amaa  plua,  quam  ego. 
Sed  tamen  iUe  optimo  animo  utena,  et  aumma  fide,  nooet 
interdum  reipublicae ;  didt  enim  taaquam  in  Platonia 
woXi  re^,  non  tanquam  in  Romiili  face,  aenteptiam.^Ad 
Att  ii.  1. 
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whole  order :  but  Cato  opposed  it,  and  prevailed ; 
so  that  now,  when  the  consul  was  thrown  into 
prison,  as  well  as  in  all  the  tamults  which  have  lately 
happened,  not  one  of  them  would  stir  a  foot; 
though,  under  me,  and  the  consuls  who  succeeded 
me,  they  had  defended  the  republic  so  strenu- 
ously," &c.'. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  Julius  Cesar 
returned  from  the  government  of  Spain,  which  had 
been  allotted  to  Urn  from  his  preetorship,  with 
great  fame  both  for  his  military  and  political  acts. 
He  conquered  the  barbarous  nations  by  his  arms, 
and  civilized  them  by  his  laws  ;  and  having  sub- 
dued the  whole  country  as  far  as  the  ocean,  and 
been  saluted  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  came  away 
in  all  haste  to  Rome,  to  sue  at  the  same  time  for 
the  double  honour  of  a  triumph  and  the  consulships^. 
But  his  demand  of  the  first  was,  according  to  the 
usual  forms,  incompatible  with  his  pretensions  to 
the  second ;  since  the  one  obliged  him  to  continue 
without  the  city,  the  other  made  his  presence 
necessary  within :  so  that  finding  an  aversion  in 
the  senate  to  dispense  with  the  laws  in  his  favour, 
he  preferred  the  solid  to  the  specious,  and  dropped 
the  triumph,  to  lay  hold  on  the  consulship  ^  He 
designed  L.  Lucoeius  for  his  colleague,  and  pri- 
vately joined  interests  with  him,  on  condition  that 
Lucoeius,  who  was  rich,  should  furnish  money 
sufficient  to  bribe  the  centuries.  But  the  senate, 
always  jealous  of  his  designs,  and  fiearing  the  effects 
of  his  power,  when  supported  by  a  coUeague  sub- 
servient to  his  will,  espoused  the  other  candidate, 
Bibulus,  with  all  their  authority,  and  made  a  com- 
mon purse,  to  enable  him  to  bribe  as  high  as  his 
compietitors  ;  which  Cato  himself  b  said  to  have 
approved  ^  By  this  means  they  got  Bibulus 
elected,  to  their  great  joy ;  a  man  firm  to  their  in- 
terests, and  determined  to  obstruct  all  the  ambitious 
attempts  of  Ciesar. 

Upon  Cesar's  going  to  Spain,  he  had  engaged 
Crassus  to  stand  bound  for  him  to  his  creditors, 
who  were  clamorous  and  troublesome,  as  far  as 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling :  so  much 
did  he  want  to  be  worth  nothing,  as  he  merrily  said 
of  himself  K  Crassus  hoped,  by  the  purchase  of 
his  friendship,  to  be  able  to  make  head  against 
Pompey  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs : 
but  Cesar,  who  had  long  been  courting  Pompey, 
and  labouring  to  disengage  him  from  a  union  with 
Cicero  and  the  aristocratical  interest,  easily  saw, 
ttiat  as  things  then  stood,  their  joint  strength 

'  Restitit  et  pervicit  Cato.  Itaque  nunc,  oonsule  in  car- 
oere  inclueo,  sepe  item  aedltione  oommota,  asplraTlt  nemo 
eorom,  quorum  ego  ooncurso,  itemqne  conrales,  qui  post 
mefuerunt,  rempublicam  defendere  aolebantw— Ad  Att  ii.  I. 

g  Jura  ipeorum  permiwu  statuerit ;  inyeteratam  quan- 
dam  borbariam  ex  Gaditanorum  moribus  et  disciplina 
delerit  —Pro  Balbo,  ]9. 

Pacataque  provinoia,  pari  festinatione,  non  expectato 
suooeaeore,  ad  triumphum  rimul  consulatumque  deceerit. 
—Sueton.  J.  CC8. 18 ;  vid.  it  DIo.  1.  xxxvii  p.  64. 

l>  Dlo.  ibid. 

I  Paotos  ut  in,  quoniam  inferior  gratia  esset,  pectmiaque 
polleret,  nummos  de  mo,  communi  nomine  per  centuriaa 
pronuntiaret  Qua  oognita  re,  optimatee,  quo«  metus 
ceperat,  nihil  non  ausurum  eum  in  summo  magistratu, 
concordi  et  oonaentiente  oollega,  auctores  Bibulo  fuerunt 
tantundem  pollioendi :  ac  plorique  pecunlas  oontulemnt ; 
ne  Catone  qnidem  abnuente  earn  largitionem  e  rqpublica 
fieri.— Sueton.  J.  Can.  19. 

k  Plutarch,  in  J.  Cm.  ;  Appian.  De  Bello  Civ.  U.  p.  432 ; 
BoetOQ.  lb.  18. 


would  avail  but  little  towards  obtaining  what  they 
aimed  at,  unless  they  could  induce  Pompey  also  to 
join  with  them :  on  pretence,  therefore,  of  recon- 
ciling Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  had  been  constant 
enemies,  he  formed  the  project  of  a  triple  league 
between  the  three ;  by  which  they  should  mutually 
oblige  themselves  to  promote  each  others'  interest, 
and  to  act  nothing  bnt  by  common  agreement :  to 
this  Pompey  easily  consented,  on  account  of  the 
disgust  which  the  senate  had  impoliticly  given  him, 
by  their  perverse  opposition  to  everything  which 
he  desired  or  attempted  in  the  state. 

This  is  commonly  called  the  first  triumvirate ; 
which  was  nothing  else  in  reality  but  a  traitorous 
conspiracy  of  three,  the  most  powerful  citizens  of 
Rome,  to  extort  from  their  country  by  violence 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law.  Pompey's 
chief  motive  was,  to  get  his  acts  confirmed  bj 
Ceesar  in  his  consulship ;  Cesar's,  by  giving  way 
to  Pompey's  glory,  to  advance  his  own ;  and 
Crassus's,  to  gain  that. ascendant,  which  he  could 
not  sustain  alone,  by  the  authority  of  Pompey  and 
the  vigour  of  Cesar  ^  But  Cesar,  who  formed 
the  scheme,  easily  saw,  that  the  chief  advantage  of 
it  would  neoessanly  redound  to  himself :  he  knew 
that  the  old  enmity  between  the  other  two,  though 
it  might  be  palliated,  could  never  be  healed  with- 
out leaving  a  secret  jealousy  between  them ;  and  as 
by  thdr  common  help  he  was  sure  to  make  himself 
superior  to  all  others,  so  by  managing  the  one 
against  the  other,  he  hoped  to  gain  at  last  a  superi- 
ority also  over  them  both".  To  cement  this  union 
therefore  the  more  strongly  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
as  well  as  interest,  he  gave  his  daughter  Julia,  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady,  in  marriage 
to  Pompey:  and  from  this  era  all  the  Roman 
writers  date  the  origin  of  the  civil  wars  which 
afterwards  ensued,  and  the  subversion  of  the  re- 
public in  which  they  ended". 


-tu  causa  malomm 


Facta  trlbuB  domlnis  communis  Roma— 

Ldcan.  1. 85. 

Henoe  flow'd  our  Ills,  henoe  all  that  cItI]  flame. 
When  Rome  the  common  sbtTO  of  three  became. 

Cicero  might  have  made  what  terms  he  pleased 
with  the  triumvirate ;  been  admitted  even  a  part- 
ner of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league ; 
which  seemed  to  want  a  man  of  his  character  to 
make  it  complete.  For  while  the  rest  were  engaged 
in  their  governments,  and  the  command  of  armies 
abroad,  his  authority  would  have  been  of  singular 
use  at  home,  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and 
solicit  what  they  had  to  transact  with  the  senate  or 


1  &0C  oonsiUain  Pompeiua  habuerat,  ut  tandem  acta  in 
transmarinis  provinciis  per  Caeaaram  oonfiimarentur  con* 
Bulem :  Caesar  autem,  quod  animadrertebat,  ae  cedendo 
Pompeii  glori«  aucturum  snam ;  et  invldia  oonununis 
potentie  in  ilium  relegata,  oonflnnatnrum  vires  suas : 
CrsMUB,  ut  quern  principatum  boIub  aasequi  noai  pot&at, 
auctoritate  Pompeii,  viribua  teneret  Cmario^^VelL  Pat. 
U.44. 

»  Soiebat  enim,  se  alios  facile  omnes  ipaonun  anxilio, 
deinde  ipaos  etiam,  imum  per  alterum,  baud  molto  poetea 
Bupoaturum  esse.— Dio,  1.  xxxtU.  6S. 

n  Inter  eum  et  Cn.  Pompeium  et  M.  Crassmn  ioita  po- 
tentiK  societas,  que  urbi  orbique  terrarum,  ncc  minus 
dlverao  quoque  tempore,  etiam  Ipds  exitiabilis  fkiit.^VeU. 
Pat.  ii.  44. 

Motum  ex  Metello  oonsule  dricum,  iec, 

Hoa.Carm.ii.1. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 
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people.  Caaar  therefore  was  extremely  desinras 
to  add  him  to  the  part  j,  or  to  engage  him  rather 
ja  particolir  meaaurea  with  himself;  and  no 
MO&er  enteied  into  the  conanlahip,  than  he  sent 
him  word  by  their  common  friend  Balbus,  that  he 
loojd  be  governed  in  every  step  by  him  and  Pom- 
pej,  vith  whom  he  would  endeavour  to  join  Craa- 
sutoo*.  Bat  Cicero  would  not  enter  into  any 
ngigements  jointly  with  the  three,  whose  union 
be  abhoned;  nor  into  private  measures  with  Cesar, 
whose  inteadons  he  always  suspected.  He  thought 
Pompejtbe  better  citizen  of  the  two;  took  his 
Tievs  to  be  less  dangerous,  and  his  temper  more 
tnctsble ;  and  imagined,  that  a  separate  alliance 
vith  bim  would  be  sufficient  to  screen  him  from 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.  Yet  this  put  him  under 
00  small  difiicolty  :  for  if  he  opposed  the  trium- 
rinte,  be  eoold  not  expect  to  continue  well  with 
Pompey ;  or,  if  he  served  it,  with  the  senate :  in 
the  ttiy  he  saw  his  ruin ;  in  the  second,  the  loss 
cf  his  credit  He  chose,  therefore,  what  the  wise 
viH  alwayi  dioose  in  such  drcumstanoes,  a  middle 
m ;  to  temper  his  behaviour  so,  that  with  the  con- 
staoqr  of  his  duty  to  the  republic,  he  might  have 
a  r^ard  also  to  his  safety,  by  remitting  somewhat 
cf  ha  old  vigour  and  contention,  without  submit- 
ting  to  the  meanness  of  consent  or  approbation ; 
aad  wfaeo  his  authority  could  be  of  no  use  to  his 
country,  to  nuoage  their  new  masters  so,  as  not 
to  irritate  their  power  to  his  own  destruction ;  which 
vas  ail  that  he  desired  p.  This  was  the  scheme  of 
P<^itk8,  which,  as  he  often  lamenta,  the  weakness 
of  the  honest,  the  perverseness  of  the  envious, 
sad  the  habred  of  Uie  wicked,  obliged  him  to 
pirsae. 

One  of  his  intimate  friends,  Papirius  Ptttus, 
Bade  him  a  present  about  this  time  of  a  collection 
of  books,  which  fell  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 
brodier  Servins  Claudius,  a  celebrated  scholar  and 
cmic  of  that  age^.  The  books  were  all  at  Athens, 
vhere  Servius  probably  died ;  and  the  manner  in 
vhicb  Cioero  writes  about  them  to  Atticus,  shows 
vhat  nine  he  set  upon  the  present,  and  what 
P^cssire  he  expected  from  the  use  of  it. 

"  P^tirius  Ptetus,"  says  he,  **  an  honest  man, 
«bo  loves  me,  has  given  me  the]  books  which  his 
^^nitber  Scrvios  left ;  and  since  your  agent  Cincius 
tefis  me,  that  I  may  safely  take  them  by  the  Cincian 
^'f  I  readily  signified  my  acceptance  of  them. 
Xow  if  yon  love  me,  or  know  that  I  love  you,  I 


*  Cxer  oonanl  egit  eas  res,  quorum  me  participem  oeae 
^''^"i^-ffie  la  tribus  tOai  ooiqjunctusimiB  ooDsalaribas  ease 
*^^w»— DelVovin.  Consular.  17. 

Xam  fiilt  ainid  me  Comelins,  hono  dioo  Balbmn,  Ccaaria 
^ttjUaRm.  la  aifinnabat,  eum  omniboa  in  rebus  meo*et 
Anpdi  ooaaOio  uaomm,  daturamque  openun  nt  cum 
fbnpdo  Oa«imi  conjuo^sret.  Hie  aunt  hac.  Ccmjunctio 
c:&i  nBusa  cam  Pompeio ;  si  placet  etlam  cum  Ccaare. 
~Ai  AtL  y.  3b 

^  Xibil  Jam  a  me  asfwrum  in  qnenquam  fit,  neo  tamen 
^iqoain  populare  ae  diaaolutum ;  aed  its  tempcrata  tota 
'^^tt^ttt.itt  rdpuUics  oooatantiam  prcatem,  privatia  rebus 
f^  propter  lafinmtatem  bononun,  iniquitatem  malevo- 
"ani,  odism  in  me  improborum ;  adhibeam  quandam 
«««ioan^At*.  L  19. 

^  CtSenftoa,  frator  toua,  quem  Uteratiasimum  fuiaae 
jsdits.  fKiie  dieeret,  hie  veraiis  FlanU  non  e8t.—£p.  Fam. 
a- II. 

'  The  pkaaaatiy  which  Cicero  aims  at,  tarns  on  the 
^*^  of  Attieus's  agent  being  the  same  with  that  of  the 
»^  of  the  lav;  as  if,  by  being  of  that  family,  his  au- 
^^*i^  vas  a  good  vnutant  for  taking  any  present. 


beg  of  you  to  take  care  by  your  friends,  clients, 
hosts,  freedmen,  slaves,  that  not  a  leaf  of  them  be 
lost.  I  am  in  extreme  want  both  of  the  Greek 
books,  which  I  guess,  and  the  Latin,  which  I 
know  him  to  haye  left :  for  I  find  more  and  more 
comfort  every  day,  in  giving  all  th^  time,  which  I 
can  steal  from  the  bar,  to  those  studies.  You  will 
do  me  a  great  pleasure,  a  very  great  one,  I  assure 
you, .  by  showing  the  same  diligence  in  this,  that 
you  usually  do  in  all  other  affaire,  which  yon  take 
me  to  have  much  at  heart,"  &c." 

While  Cicero  was  in  the  country  in  the  end  of 
the  year,  his  architect  Cyrus  was  finishing  for  him 
at  Rome  some  additional  buildings  to  his  house  on 
Mount  Palatine :  but  Atticus,  who  was  just  returned 
firom  Athens,  found  great  fault  vrith  the  smallness 
of  the  windows ;  to  which  Cicero  gives  a  jocose 
answer,  bantering  both  the  objection  of  Atticus, 
and  the  way  of  reasoning  of  the  architects :  **  You 
little  think,  (says  he,)  tlmt  in  finding  fault  with  my 
windows,  you  condemn  the  Institution  of  Cyrus* ; 
for  when  I  made  the  same  objection,  Cyrus  told 
me,  that  the  prospect  of  the  fields  did  not  appear 
to  such  advantage  through  larger  lights.  For  let 
the  eye  be  A ;  the  object  B,  C  ;  the  rays  D,  E ; 
you  see  the  rest.  If  vision  indeed  were  performed, 
as  you  Epicureans  hold,  by  imsges  fiying  off  from 
the  ol>ject,  those  images  would  be  well  crowded 
in  so  strait  a  passage ;  but  if  by  the  emission  of 
rays  .from  the  eye,  it  will  be  made  oommodiousiy 
enough.  If  you  find  any  other  fault,  yon  shall  have 
as  good  as  yon  bring ;  unless  it  can  be  mended 
vrithout  any  cost  to  me"." 

Caesar  and  Bibulus  entered  now  into  the  consul- 

ship,  with  views  and  principles  wholly  opposite  to 

each  other;  while  the  senate  were 

A.  USB.  CM.    pleasing  themselves  with  their  address, 

cic  48.       ^  procuring  one  consul  of  their  own, 

«  ,!!^,L        to  check  ti^e  ambition  of  the  other, 

C.  JVUVB  ,  .  1       »      .        » 

cjB^it,  *^°^  expecting  now  to  reap  the  inut  of 

M.  cALPira-  it.  But  they  presently  found  upon  a 
MiuB  BiBULiia  trial,  that  the  balance  and  constitution 
of  the  republic  was  quite  changed  by 
the  overbearing  power  of  the  three ;  and  that  Caesar 
was  too  strong  to  be  controlled  by  any  of  the  legal 
and  ordinary  methods  of  opposition  :  he  had  gained 
seven  of  the  tribunes,  of  whom  Vatinius  was  the 
captain  of  his  mercenaries ;  whose  task  it  was  to 
scour  the  streets,  secure  the  avenues  of  the  forum, 
and  clear  it,  by  a  superior  force,  of  all  who  were 
prepared  to  oppose  them. 

Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  was  pushing  on  the 
affair  of  his  adoption ;  and  soliciting  the  people  to 
confirm  the  law,  which  he  had  provided  for  that 
purpose.  The  triumvirate  pretended  to  be  against 
it,  or  at  least  to  stand  neuter ;  but  were  watching 
Cicero's  motions,  in  order  to  take  their  measures 
from  his  conduct,  which  they  did  not  find  so  obse- 
quious as  they  expected.  In  this  interval  it  hap- 
pened, that  C.  Autonius,  Cicero's  colleague,  who 
had  governed  Macedonia  from  the  time  of  his 
consulship,  was  now  impeached  and  brought  to  a 
trial  for  the  mal-administration  of  his  province ; 
and  being  found  guilty,  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
exile.  Cicero  was  his  advocate,  and,  in  the  course 
of  his  pleading,  happened  to  fall,  with  his  usual 
freedom,  into  a  complaint  of  the  times  and  the 

•  Ad  Alt.  i.  30. 

<  Referring  to  the  celebrated  piece  of  Xenophon.  oalled 
by  that  name.  «  Ad  Att.  ii.  3. 
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oppression  of  the  republic,  in  a  style  that  was 
interpreted  to  reflect  severely  upon  their  present 
rulers.  The  story  was  carried  directly  to  Cesar, 
and  represented  to  him  in  such  colours,  that  he 
resolved  to  revenge  it  presently  on  Cicero,  by 
bringing  on  Clodius's  law ;  and  was  so  eager  in  it, 
that  he  instantly  called  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
and  being  assisted  by  Pompey,  as  augur,  to  make 
the  act  legal  and  auspicious,  got  die  adoption 
ratified  by  the  people  through  all  the  forms*, 
within  three  hours  from  the  time  of  Cicero's 
speaking. 

Bibulus,  who  was  an  augur  too,  being  advertised 
of  what  was  going  forward,  sent  notice  to  Pompey, 
that  he  was  observing  the  heavens  and  taking  the 
auspices,  during  which  function  it  was  illegal  to 
transact  any  business  with  the  peopled  But 
Pompey,  instead  of  paying  any  regard  to  his  mes- 
sage, gave  a  sanction  to  the  proceeding,  by  pre- 
siding in  it ;  so  that  it  was  carried  without  any 
opposition.  And  thus  the  bow,  as  Cicero  calls 
it,  which  had  been  kept  bent  against  him  and  the 
republic,  was  at  last  discharged* ;  and  a  plain 
admonition  given  to  him,  what  he  had  to  expect, 
if  he  would  not  be  more  complying.  For  his 
danger  was  brought  one  step  nearer,  by  laying  the 
tribunate  open  to  Clodius,  whose  next  attempt 
would  probably  reach  home  to  him.  These  laws 
of  adoption  were  drawn  up  in  the  style  of  a  petition 
to  the  people,  after  the  following  form : — 

"  May  it  please  you,  citizens,  to  ordain,  that 
P.  Clodius  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  law, 
as  truly  the  son  of  Fonteius,  as  if  he  were  begotten 
of  his  body  in  lawful  marriage ;  and  that  Fonteius 
have  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  him,  as  much 
as  a  father  has  over  a  proper  son :  this,  citizens, 
I  pray  you  to  confirm  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
desired*." 

There  were  three  conditions  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  an  act  of  this  kind  regular :  first,  that  the 
adopter  should  be  older  than  the  adopted,  and  in- 
capable of  procreating  children,  after  having  endea- 
voured it  without  success  when  he  was  capable : 
secondly,  that  no  injury  or  diminution  should  be 
done  to^the  dignity,  or  the  religious  rites  of  either 
family  :'  thirdly,  that  there  should  be  no  fraud  or 
collusion  in  it ;  nor  anything  sought  by  it,  but  the 
genuine  effects  of  a  real  adoption.  All  these  par- 
ticulars were  to  be  previously  examined  by  the 
college  of  priests  ;  and  if  after  a  due  inquiry  they 

>  llora  fortaMte  8exta  diei  queetus  suni  in  Judicio,  cum 
C.  Antonium  defenderem.  quaNlam  do  republica  que  mihi 
yiia  sunt  ad  cauaam  miseri  iUtus  pertinere.  Bee  homines 
improbi  ad  quosdam  viros  fortes  longe  aliter  atquo  «  me 
dicta  erant,  detulenmt  Hora  nona,  illo  Ipso  die,  tu  es 
adoptatua.>-Pro  Domo,  16 ;  Vid.  Socton.  J.  Ctnu  80. 

r  Negant  fas  eese  agi  cum  populo  cum  de  c«elo  servatum 
sit.  Quo  die  de  te  lex  enriata  lata  esse  dicatur,  audes 
negare  de  c«eU)  esse  servatum  ?  Adest  praeaens  yir  singulari 
virtute— — M.  Bibulus:  hunc  consulem  Ulo  ipso  dieoon- 
tendo  servasse  de  calo.— Pro  Domo,  15. 

*  Fuerat  Ille  amius tanquam  intentus  arcua  in  me 

unum,  sicut  vulgo  rerum  ignart  loquebantur,  re  quidem 
vera  in  univenam  rempublicam  traduotione  ad  plebem 
foribundi  homini8.»Pro  Sezt7> 

■  The  lawyers  and  all  the  later  writers,  from  the  autho- 
rity of  A.  Gelllus,  call  this  kind  of  adoption,  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  law  of  the  people,  an  adrogation :  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  such  distinction  in 
Cioero's  time,  who,  as  oft  as  he  spealcs  of  this  act,  either  to 
the  senate  or  the  people,  never  uses  any  other  term  than 
that  of  otfoplton.— Vide.  A.  GelL  1.  v.  19. 


approved  the  petition,  it  was  proposed  to  the 
suffrage  of  the  citizens  living  in  Rome,  who  voted 
according  to  their  origin^  division  into  thirty 
curie,  or  wards,  which  seem  to  have  been  analogous 
to  our  parishes** ;  where  no  business  however  could 
be  transacted,  when  an  augur  or  consul  was  ob- 
serving the  heavens.  Now  in  this  adoption  of 
Clodius,  there  was  not  one  of  these  conditions 
observed :  the  college  of  priests  was  not  so  much 
as  consulted ;  the  adopter  Fonteius  had  a  wife  and 
children;  was  a  man  obscure  and  unknown,  not 
full  twenty  years  old  when  Clodius  was  thirty-five, 
and  a  senator  of  the  noblest  birth  in  Rome  :  nor 
was  there  anything  meant  by  it,  but  purely  to 
evade  the  laws,  and  procure  the  tribunate :  for  the 
affair  was  no  sooner  over,  than  Clodius  was  eman- 
cipated, or  set  free  again  by  his  new  father  from 
all  his  obligations'.  But  these  obstacles  signified 
nothing  to  Caesar,  who  always  took  the  shortest 
way  to  what  he  aimed  at,  and  valued  neither  forms 
nor  laws,  when  he  had  a  power  sufficient  to  con- 
trol them. 

But  the  main  trial  of  strength  between  the  two 
consuls  was  about  the  promulgation  of  an  agrarian 
law,  which  Ceesar  had  prepared,  for  distributing 
the  lands  of  Campania  to  twenty  thousand  poor 
citizens,  who  had  each  three  children  or  more. 
Bibulus  mustered  all  his  forces  to  oppose  it,  and 
came  down  to  the  forum  full  of  courage  and 
resolution,  guarded  by  three  of  the  tribunes  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  senate ;  and  as  oft  as  Csessr 
attempted  to  recommend  it,  he  as  often  interrupted 
him,  and  loudly  remonstrated  against  it,  declaring, 
that  it  should  never  pass  in  his  year.  From  vrords 
they  soon  came  to  blows;  where  fiibulus  was 
roughly  handled,  his  fasces  broken,  pots  of  filth 
thrown  upon  his  head;  his  three  tribunes  wounded, 
and  the  whole  party  driven  out  of  the  fbmm  by 
Vatinius,  at  the  head  of  Csesar's  mob'.  When  the 
tumult  was  over,  and  the  forum  cleared  of  their 
adversaries,  Cesar  produced  Pompey  and  Crassus 
into  the  rostra,  to  signify  their  opinion  of  the  law  to 
the  people ;  where  Pompey,  after  speaking  largely 
in  praise  of  it,  declared  in  the  conclusion,  that  iif 
any  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  oppose  it  with  the 
sword,  he  would  defend  it  with  his  shield.  Crassus 
applauded  what  Pompey  said,  and  warmly  pressed 
the  acceptance  of  it ;  so  that  it  passed  upon  the 
spot  without  any  fSirther  contradiction*.  Cicero 
was  in  the  country  during  this  contest,  but  speaks 
of  it  with  great  indignation  in  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
and  wonders  at  Pompey's  policy,  in  supporting 
Cesar  in  an  act  so  odious,  of  alienating  the  best 
revenues  of  the  republic ;  and  says,  that  he  must 

l>  Comitiis  curiatta 

c  Quod  Jus  est  adoptionfs,  Fmtifiees?  Nempe,  ut  is 
adoptet,  qui  neqne  procreare  liberos  Jam  posslt,  et  cmn 
potuerit,  sit  expertus.  Quae  deniquo  causa  cuique  adop- 
tionis,  quff  ratio  generum  ac  dignitatis,  qu«  sacronim, 
quatrl  a  pontificum  collegio  solet.  Quid  est  homm  in  ista 
adoptione  quaesitum  ?  Adoptat  annos  viginti  natus,  etiam 
minor,  senatorem.     Liberorumne  causa?   at  procreare 

potest.    Uabet  uxorem  :   soscepit  etiam  liberoe.! Que 

omnia  notio  pontificum  cum  adoptarere  esae  deboit,  dec. 
—Pro  Domo,  adPontif.  13. 

d  Idemque  tu— nomine  C.  Caesaris,  dementisslmi  atqne 
optimi  viri,  scelere  vero  atque  audacia  tua,  M.  Bibulum 
foro,  curia,  templis,  locis  publids  omnibus  ezpuIieBes, 
inclusum  domi  oontineres.— -In  yatin.9;  Dio,  zxxviiL  61 ; 
Suet  J.  Cm.  20 ;  Piutarcdi.  in  Pomp. 

c  Dio,  ibid. 
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Dot  think  to  make  them  ■mends  by  hit  rents  on 

I    Boont  libanns,  for  the  loss  of  those  which  he 

iud  taken  Irom  them  in  Campania'.    The  senate 

I    ind  all  the  magistrates  were  obliged,  by  a  special 

I    clause  of  this  law,  to  take  an  oath  to  the  obsenraoce 

of  it ;  which  Cato  himself,  though  he  had  publicly 

I    declared  that  he  woold  never  do  it,  was  forced  at 

last  to  swallow'. 

Bibolos  made  his  complaint  the  next  day  in  the 

senate,  of  the  Tiolenoe  offered  to  his  person ;  but 

finding  the  assembly  so  cold  and  intimidated,  that 

nobody  cared  to  enter  into  the  affair,  or  to  move 

anything  about  it,  he  retired  to  his  house  in  despair, 

with  a  reaolntioii  to  shut  himself  up  for  the  remain- 

t    in$  eight  months  of  the  year,  and  to  act  no  more 

I    in  public  bat  by  his  edicts^.    This  was  a  weak  step 

I   in  a  magistrate  armed  with  sovereign  authority; 

j   for  though  it  had  one  effect,  which  he  proposed 

■   by  it,  of  taming  the  odium  of  the  city  upon  his  col- 

;   lo^e,  yet  it  had  another  that  overbalanced  it,  of 

I   strengtl»eiiiiig  the  hands  and  raising  the  spirits  of 

the  adverse  party,  by  leaving  the  field  wholly  clear 

to  them. 

{       As  Csesar's  view  in  the  agrarian  law  was  to 

!    oUige  the  populace,  so  he  took  the  opportunity, 

vtkich  the  senate  had  thrown  into  his  hands,  of 

obtiging  the  knights  too,  by  easing  them  of  the 

disadvantageous  contract,  which  they  had  long  in 

Tsn  complained  of,  and  remitting  a  third  part  of 

vfaat  they  had  stipulated  to  pay' ;  and  when  Cato 

,    itill  oppoaed  it  with  his  usual  firmness,  he  ordered 

j    him  to  be  hurried  away  to  prison.     He  imagined, 

J    that  Cato  would  have  appealed  to  the  tribunes  ; 

;    bat  seeing  him  go  along  patiently,  without  speaking 

a  word,  and  reflecting,  that  such  a  violence  would 

',    create  a  firesh  odium,  without  serving  any  pur- 

'    pose,  he  desired  one  of  the  tribunes  to  interpose 

and  release  him^.     He  next  procured  a  special 

j    law,  from  the  people,  for  the  ratification  of  all 

Fompey's  acts  in  Asia ;  and  in  the  struggle  about 

it.  so  terrified  and  humbled  LucuUus,  who  was  the 

.    chief  oppoeer,  that  he  brought  him  to  ask  pardon 

i    at  his  feetl. 

He  carried  it  still  with  great  outward  respect 
tcrvaids  Cioero ;  and  gave  him  to  understand  again 
by  Balbos,  that  he  depended  on  his  assistance  in 
the  agrarian  law :  but  Cioero  contrived  to  be  out 
of  the  way,  and  spent  the  months  of  April  and 
May  in  his  villa  near  Antium,  where  he  had  placed 
'  ^  chief  collection  of  books"  ;  amusing  himself 
'  Oianw  quidem  ooater  Jam  plane  quid  cogitet,  neacio.— 

Qaid  djea  ?  Tectigal  te  nobis  in  monte  Antillhano  eon- 
tfttnliif,  agri  Campani  abatiiHaao.    Ibid. 

f  Oio,  ajcxTfU.61. 

^  Ac  poatero  die  in  senatn  coDqneatmn,  neo  quoquam 
repefto,  qai  mper  tali  constematlone  referre,  aut  oenaere 
^liquid  anderet— in  earn  ooegit  desperationem,  ut  quoad 
poceatate  abiret,  dmno  abdifcus  nihil  aliud  qmun  per  edicta 
oteiaieiaret^— Soeton.  J.  Cca.  sa 
1  'DIo,  xxxTiii.a2. 
i        ^  Platardi.  In  Cms. 

'  L.  Lacullo,  liberiua  roaiatenti  tantum  calumniarum 
aetam  in  jeeit,  ut  ad  genua  oltzo  aiU  aooederet.^--8ueton. 
J.  Ca.  M. 

>  Nam  aut  fortiter  reaiatnidum  eat  l«gi  Agraric,  in  quo 

oa  qocdam  dimleatio,  aed  plena  laudia :  ant  quieacendum, 

.    sarf  cat  non  dtarimlte,  atque  in  in  Soloninm,  aut  Antium ; 

Mat  cciam  ad||iifiBdum,  qood  a  me  aiunt  Caeaarem  aic 

opeetaie,  at  non  dnUtet^Ad  AtL  U.  3. 

Itaqoeaoi  Ubvfs  me  delecto,  quorum  habeo  Antil  fasti- 
na  oapaam,  aat  flnotna  mnnaro.— Ibid.  8. 
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with  his  studies  and  his  children,  or  as  he  says 
jocosely,  in  counting  the  waves.  He  was  pro- 
jecting however  a  system  of  geography,  at  the 
request  of  Atticus,  but  soon  grew  weary  of  it,  as  a 
subject  too  dry  and  jejune  to  admit  of  any  orna- 
ment" ;  and  being  desired  also  by  Atticus  to  send 
him  the  copies  of  two  orations  which  he  had 
lately  made,  his  answer  was,  that  he  had  torn  one 
of  them,  and  could  not  give  a  copy ;  and  did  not 
care  to  let  the  other  go  abroad,  for  the  praisea 
which  it  bestowed  on  Pompey;  being  disposed 
rather  to  recant,  than  publiah  them,  since  the 
adoption  of  Clodios**.  lie  seems  indeed  to  have 
been  too  splenetic  at  present  to  compose  anything 
but  invectives ;  of  which  kind  he  was  now  drawing 
up  certain  anecdotes,  as  he  calls  them,  or  a  secret 
history  of  the  times,  to  be  shown  to  none  but 
Atticus,  in  the  style  of  Theopompus,  the  most 
satirical  of  all  writers:  for  all  his  politics,  he  says, 
were  reduced  to  this  one  point,  of  hating  bad 
citizens,  and  pleasing  himself  with  writing  sgainst 
them :  and  since  be  was  driven  from  the  helm,  he 
had  nothing  to  wish,  but  to  see  the  wreck  from  the 
shore  ;  or,  as  Sophocles  saysP, 

Under  the  ahelter  of  a  good  warm  roof. 
With  mind  aerenely  calm  and  prone  to  aleep. 
Hear  the  loud  atorm  and  beating  rain  without. 

Clodins,  having  got  through  the  obstacle  of  his 
adoption,  began  without  loss  of  time  to  sue  for  the 
tribunate;  whilat  a  report  was  industriously  spread, 
which  amused  the  city  for  a  while,  of  a  breach 
between  him  and  Cesar.  He  declared  everywhere 
loudly,  that  his  chief  view  in  desiring  that  office 
was,  to  rescind  all  Cnsar's  acts;  and  Cesar, on 
his  part,  as  openly  disclaimed  any  share  in  his 
adoption,  and  denied  him  to  be  a  plebeian.  This 
was  eagerly  carried  to  Cicero  by  young  Curio,  who 
assured  him,  that  all  the  yoni)g  nobles  were  ss 
much  incensed  against  their  proud  kings  as  he 
himself,  and  would  not  bear  them  much  longer ; 
and  that  Memmius  and  Metellus  Kepos  had  de- 
clared against  them  :  which  being  confirmed  also 
by  Atticus's  letters,  gave  no  small  comfort  to 
Cicero ;  all  whose  hopes  of  any  good  depended,  he 
says,  upon  their  quarrelling  among  themselves i. 


B  Etenim  ytwypapucdf  qu«  eonatitueram,  magnum 
opua  eat,— et  heroule  amit  rea  difficilea  ad  explicandum  et 
6/AOCi8€<s ;  neo  tarn  poasunt  hp^fipoypa/pfurOait  quam 
videbatur.— Ad  Att.  U.  6. 

«  Orationea  me  dnaa  poatulaa,  quanyn  alteram  non 
libebat  mlhi  acribero,  quia  abacideram ;  alteram,  ne  lau- 
darem  eum,  quern  non  amabaro. — Ibid.  7- 

Ut  BCiat  hlo  noater  Hieroeolymarlua,  tradnctor  ad  ple- 
bem,  quam  bonam  meia  putiaaimia  orationibua  gratiam 
retulerit ;  quamm  ezpecta  dlvinam  flraAiv»8(ay.— Ibid.  9. 

P  Itaque  hriK^ifna^  quat  tibi  uni  legamua,  Theopompino 
genere,  aut  etiam  aaperiore  multo,  pangentnr.  Neque alind 
Jam  quioquam  iroXirct^/uii,  nlai  odiaaeimproboa.— Ibtd.  6. 

Nunc  vero  com  cogar  ezire  de  navi,  non  abjectia  aed 
reoeptia  gubemaculia,  cnpio  iatonun  naufragia  ex  terra 
intueri ;  cupio,  ut  ait  tnua  amicua  Sophoclea, 

K&y  inrh  ar4yrf 

itvas  iuto^€iv  i^cKc(8or  c68o^rp  ^ptvl. 

Ibtd.  7. 

4  Scito  Cnrionem  adoleaoentem  veniaae  me  aalutatum. 
Talde  ejua  aermo  de  Publio  oum  tuia  literia  oongruebat. 
Ipse  vero  mirandum  in  modum  regea  odiaee  auperboa. 
Peraque  narrabat  inoenaam  eaae  juventutem,  neqoe  fene 
h«o  poaae.— Ibid.  8. 

Incnrrit  in  me  Roma  veniena  Curio  meua— Publina,  in- 
quit,  tribunatum  plebia  petit   Quid  aia  ?  et  Inimiciaalmua 
O 
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The  pretended  ground  of  this  rapture,  as  it  is 
hinted  in  Cicero's  letters,  was  Clodius'  slighting 
an  offer,  which  the  triumvirate  made  to  him,  of  an 
embassy  to  king  Tigranes  ;  for  being  weary  of  his 
insolence,  and  jealous  of  his  growing  power,  they 
had  contrived  this  employment  as  an  honourable 
way  of  getting  rid  of  him :  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  republic,  Clodius  knew  his  own 
importance  too  well,  to  quit  his  views  at  home,  by 
an  offer  of  so  little  advantage  abroad ;  and  was 
disgusted,  that  Caesar  had  not  named  him  among 
the  twenty  commissioners  appointed  to  divide  the 
Campanian  lands ;  and  resolved  not  to  stir  from 
the  city  till  he  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  tri- 
bunate.  Cicero  mentioning  this  affair  to  Atticus, 
says,  "  I  am  much  delighted  with  what  you  write 
about  Clodius :  try  all  means  to  search  into  the 
bottom  of  it ;  and  send  or  bring  me  word,  whatever 
you  either  learn  or  suspect ;  and  especially,  what 
he  intends  to  do  about  the  embassy.  Before  I 
read  your  letter,  I  was  wishing,  that  he  would 
accept  it ;  not  for  the  sake  of  declining  a  battle  with 
him,  for  I  am  in  wonderful  spirits  for  fighting ; 
but  I  imagined,  that  he  would  lose  by  it  all  the 
popularity  which  he  has  gained  by  going  over  to 
the  plebeians — What  then  did  you  mean  by  making 
yourself  a  plebeian  ?  Was  it  only  to  pay  a  visit 
to  Tigranes  ?  Do  not  the  kings  of  Armenia  use 
to  take  notice  of  patricians  ? — You  see  how  I  had 
been  preparing  myself  to  rally  the  embassy ;  which 
if  he  slights  after  all,  and  if  this,  as  you  say, 
disgusts  the  authors  and  promoters  of  the  law,  we 
shali  have  rare  sport.  But  to  say  the  truth,  Publius 
has  been  treated  somewhat  rudely  by  them  ;  since 
he,  who  was  lately  the  only  man  with  Cesar, 
cannot  now  find  a  place  among  the  twenty ;  acd 
after  promising  one  embassy,  they  put  him  off 
with  another  ;  and  while  they  bestow  the  rich  ones 
upon  Drusus,  or  Tatinius,  reserve  this  barren  one 
for  him,  whose  tribunate  was  proposed  to  be  of 
such  use  to  them.  Warm  him,  I  beg  of  you,  on 
this  head,  as  much  as  you  can ;  all  our  hopes  of 
safety  are  placed  on  their  falling  out  among  them- 
selves, of  which,  as  I  understand  from  Curio,  some 
symptoms  begin  already  to  appear'."  But  all 
this  noise  of  a  quarrel  was  found  at  last  to  be 
a  mere  artifice,  as  the  event  quickly  showed  :  or  if 
there  was  any  real  disgust  among  them,  it  pro- 
ceeded no  farther  than  to  give  the  better  colour  to 
a  report,  by  which  they  hoped  to  impose  upon 
Cicero,  and  draw  some  unwary  people  into  a  hasty 
declaration  of  themselves ;  and  above  all,  to  weaken 
the  obstruction  to  Clodius's  election  from  that 
quarter,  whence  it  was  chiefly  to  be  apprehended. 
Cicero  returned  to  Rome  in  May,  after  an 
interview  with  Atticus,  who  went  abroad  at  the 
same  time  to  his  estate  in  Epirus :  he  resolved  to 
decline  all  public  business,  as  much  as  he  decently 
could,  and  to  give  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to 
the  bar,  and  to  the  defence  of  causes  ;  an  employ- 
ment always  popular,  which  made  many  friends, 
and  few  enemies,  so  that  he  was  still  much  fre- 
quented at  home,  and  honourably  attended  abroad, 
and  maintained  his  dignity,  he  says,  not  meanly, 

quidera  Caesaris,  et  ut  omnia,  inqait,  ista  reecindat.  Quid 
Caesar  ?  inquani.  Negat  ae  quicquam  de  illius  adoptione 
tulissa.  Deinde  auuin,  Memmli,  Metelli  Nepotia  exprorap- 
ait  odium.  Complexus  Juvenem  dimiai,  properaus  ad 
epiatolaa— Ad  Att.  U.  IS. 
'  Ad  Att.  li.  7.    . 


considering  the  general  oppression ;  nor  yetgreatly, 
considering  the  part  which  he  had  before  acted*. 
Among  the  other  causes  which  he  pleaded  this 
summer,  he  twice  defended  A.  Thermus,  and  once 
L.  Flaccus ;  men  of  praetorian  dignity,  who  were 
both  acquitted.  The  speeches  for  Tliermus  are 
lost ;  but  that  for  Flaccus  remains,  yet  somewhat 
imperfect ;  in  which,  though  he  had  lately  paid  so 
dear  for  speaking  his  mind  too  freely,  we  find  seve- 
ral bold  reflections  on  the  wretched  state  of  sub- 
jection to  which  the  city  was  now  reduced. 

This  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  had  been  pnetor  in 
Cicero's  consulship,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  senate  for  his  zeal  and  vigour  in  the  seizure  of 
Catiline's  accomplices ;  but  was  now  accused  by 
P.  Lselius  of  rapine  and  oppression  in  his  province 
of  Asia,  which  was  allotted  to  him  from  his  prse- 
torship.  The  defence  consists  chiefly  in  display- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  criminal,  and  invalidating  the 
credit  of  the  Asiatic  witnesses.  Cicero  observes, 
**  That  the  judges,  who  had  known  and  seen  the 
integrity  of  Fla^cus's  life  through  a  series  of  great 
employments,  were  themselves  the  best  witnesses 
of  it,  and  could  not  want  to  learn  it  from  others, 
especially  from  Grecians  :  that  for  his  part,  he  had 
always  been  particularly  addicted  to  that  nation 
and  their  studies,  and  knew  many  modest  and 
worthy  men  among  them  :  that  he  allowed  them 
to  have  learning,  the  discipline  of  many  arts,  an 
elegance  of  writing,  a  fluency  of  speaking,  and  an 
acuteness  of  wit :  but  as  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
they  had  no  notion  of  it,  knew  nothing  of  the 
force  and  the  efficacy  of  it ;  that  all  their  concern 
in  giving  evidence  was,  not  how  to  prove,  but  how 
to  express  what  they  said : — that  they  never  ap- 
peared in  a  cause,  but  with  a  resolution  to  hurt ; 
nor  ever  considered  what  words  were  proper  for  an 
oath,  but  what  were  proper  to  do  mischief ;  taking 
it  for  the  last  disgrace,  to  be  baffled,  confuted,  and 
outdone  in  swearing :  so  that  they  never  chose  the 
best  and  worthiest  men  for  witnesses,  but  the  most 
daring  and  loquacious  :-^in  short,  that  the  whole 
nation  looked  upon  an  oath  as  a  mere  jest,  and 
placed  all  their  credit,  livelihood,  and  praise,  on 
the  success  of  an  impudent  lie : — ^whereas  of  the 
Roman  witnesses,  who  were  produced  against  Flac- 
cus, though  several  of  them  came  angry,  fierce, 
and  willing  to  ruin  him,  yet  onej  could  not  help 
observing,  with  what  caution  and  religion  they 
delivered  what  they  had  to  say  ;  and  though  they 
had  the  greatest  desire  to  hurt,  yet  could  not  do  it 
for  their  scruples : — that  a  Roman,  in  giving  his 
testimony,  was  always  jealous  of  himself,  lest  he 
should  go  too  far ;  weighed  all  his  words,  and  was 
afraid  to  let  anything  drop  from  him  too  hastily 
and  passionately ;  or  to  say  a  syllable  more  or  less 
than  was  necessary  ^"     Then  after  showing,  at 

■  Me  tueor,  ut  oppreasta omnibus,  non  demiaae  ;  ut  taatia 
rebus  geatia,  parum  fortiter.— Ad  Att.  11.  18. 

t  Pro  Flacoo,  4.  6.  This  character  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  witneaaes  is  exactly  agreeable  to  what  Polybiua, 
though  himself  a  Grecian,  had  long  before  obaerved  ;  that 
those  who  managed  the  public  money  in  Greece,  though 
they  gave  ever  bo  many  bonds  and  auretiea  for  their  beha- 
viour, could  not  bo  induced  to  act  honestly,  or  preecrve 
their  faith,  in  the  oaae  even  of  a  single  talent:  whereas 
in  Rome,  out  of  pure  reverence  to  the  sanctity  of  an  oath, 
they  were  never  known  to  violate  their  uvst,  though  in  the 
management  of  the  greatest  suma.  [Polyb  1.  vi  p  498.] 
This  was  certainly  true  of  the  old  republic :  but  we  must 
make  great  allowance  for  the  language  of  the  Bar,  when 
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krge,  by  what  flcandaloiu  methods  this  accuiation 
wu  procured  against  Flaccus,  and  after  exposing 
tfae  Tanity  of  the  crimes  charged  upon  him,  toge- 
ther with  the  profligate  characters  of  the  particular 
witnesaea ;  he  dedarea,  **  that  the  tme  and  genuine 
Gredana  were  all  on  Flaociis'  side,  with  public 
testimonies  and  decrees  in  bis  fitvour. — Here,  says 
he,  you  see  the  Athenians,  whence  humanity,  leam- 
iog,  religion,  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  rights  and 
lavs  of  mankind,  are  thought  to  have  been  first 
propagated ;  for  the  possession  of  whose  city,  the 
gods  themselyes  are  said  to  have  contended  on  the 
aecount  of  its  beauty ;  which  is  of  so  great  anti- 
quity* that  it  is  reported  to  have  brought  forth 
iti  own  cidzena,  anid  the  same  spot  to  have  been 
tfadr  parent,  their  nurse,  and  their  country ;  and 
of  io  great  authority,  that  the  broken  and  shat- 
tered &me  of  Greece  depends  now  singly  on  the 
credit  of  this  city. — Here  also  are  the  I^ioedemo- 
otsna.  whose  tried  and  renowned  virtae  was  con- 
firmed not  only  by  nature,  but  by  discipline  ;  who 
alone,  of  all  the  nations  upon  earth,  have  subsisted 
for  above  seven  hundred  years,  without  any  change 
ia  their  laws  and  manners. — Nor  can  I  pass  over 
the  dty  of  MaraeiUes,  which  knew  Flaccas  when 
first  a  aoldier,  and  afterwards  qosestor;  the  gravity 
of  whoae  discipline,  I  think  preferable,  not  only  to 
Greece,  bat  to  all  other  cities ;  which,  though  se- 
parated so  far  from  the  country,  the  customs,  and 
the  language  of  all  Grecians,  surrounded  by  the 
Bstions  of  Gaul,  and  washed  by  the  waves  of  bar- 
barism, is  so  wisely  governed  by  the  counsels  of  an 
aristocracy,  that  it  is  easier  to  praise*  their  constitu- 
tion, than  to  imitate  it"."  One  part  of  the  charge 
against  Flaccus  was,  for  prohibiting  the  Jews  to 
carry  oat  of  his  province  the  gold,  which  they 
used  to  collect  annually  through  the  empire  for  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem ;  all  which  he  sei^  and  re- 
Bntted  to  the  treasury  at  Rome.  The  charge  itself 
leema  to  imply,  that  the  Jews  made  no  mean  figure 
at  this  time  in  the  empire ;  and  Cicero's  answer, 
though  it  betrays  a  great  contempt  of  their  reli- 
gion, through  his  ignorance  of  it,  yet  shows,  that 
their  numbers  and  credit  were  very  considerable 
also  in  Rome.  The  trial  was  held  near  the  Aure- 
fiaa  steps,  a  place  of  great  resort  for  the  populace, 
and  particularly  for  the  Jews,  who  used  it  probably 
as  a  kind  of  exchange,  or  general  rendezvous  of 
thdreonntrymen :  Cicero  therefore  proceeds  to  say, 
**  It  was  for  this  reason,  Lslius,  and  for  the  sake 
of  this  crime,  that  you  have  chosen  this  place  and 
an  tbia  crowd  for  the  trial :  you  know  what  a  nu- 
DKrous  band  the  Jews  are  ;  what  concord  among 
themselves ;  what  a  bustle  they  make  in  our  assem- 
bfies — I  win  speak  aoftly,  that  the  judges  only  may 
bear  me ;  for  there  are  people  ready  to  incite  them 
against  me  and  against  every  honest  man ;  and  I 
would  not  willingly  lend  any  help  to  that  design^ — 
Since  our  gold  then  is  annually  carried  out  of  Italy, 
and  all  the  provinces,  in  the  name  of  the  Jews,  to 
Jerusalem,  Flaccas,  by  a  public  edict,  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  it  from  Asia :  and  where  is  there 
a  man,  judges,  who  does  not  truly  applaud  this 
act  ?  The  senate,  on  several  different  occasions, 
bat  more  severely  in  my  consulship,  condemned 
the  exportation  of  gold.  To  withstand  this  barba- 
rous  soperstition  was  a  piece  therefore  of  laudable 

v«  find  Cfecro  applying  the  lame  integrity  and  regard  to 
aa  <mih  to  the  cfaancter  of  hia  own  times. 
«  Pko  Fkcoo,  aiL 


discipline ;  and,  out  of  regard  to  the  republic,  to 
eontemn  the  multitude  of  Jews,  who  are  so  tumul- 
tuous in  all  our  assemblies,  an  act  of  the  greatest 
grarity:  but  Pompey,  it  seems,  when  he  took 
Jerusalem,  meddled  with  nothing  in  that  temple  : 
in  which,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  he  acted 
prudentiy,  that  in  ao  suspicious  and  ill-tongued  a 
people,  he  would  not  give  any  handle  for  calumny; 
for  I  can  never  believe,  that  it  was  the  religion  of 
Jews  and  enemies,  which  hindered  this  excellent 
general,  but  his  own  modesty."  Then  after  show- 
ing, that  **  Flaccas  had  not  embezzled  or  seized 
the  gold  to  his  own  use,  but  transmitted  it  to  the 
public  treasury,''  he  observes,  that  it  was  not  there- 
fore for  the  sake  of  the  crime,  but  to  raise  an  envy, 
that  this  fact  wss  mentioned ;  and  that  the  accuser's 
speech  was  turned  from  the  judges,  and  addressed 
to  the  circle  around  them  :  ''Every  city,"  says  he, 
'*  Laelins,  has  its  religion  ;  we  have  ours  :  while 
Jerusalem  fiourished,  and  Judea  was  at  peace  with 
us,  yet  their  religious  rites  were  held  incoosistetit 
with  the  splendour  of  this  empire,  the  gravity  of 
the  Roman  name,  and  the  institutions  of .  our  ances- 
tors :  but  much  more  ought  they  to  be  held  so  now ; 
since  they  have  let  us  see,  by  taking  arms,  what 
opinion  they  have  of  us ;  and  by  their  being  con- 
quered, how  dear  they  are  to  the  gods*."  He  pro- 
ceeds  in  the  last  place  to  show,  what  he  had 
initimated  in  the  beginning,  '*  that  the  real  aim  of 
this  trial  was  to  sacrifice  those,  who  had  signalized 
themselves  against  Catiline,  to  the  malice  and 
revenge  of  the  seditious  : "  and  puts  the  judges  in 
mind,  that  "  the  fiite  of  the  city,  and  the  safety  of 
all  honest  men,  now  rested  on  their  shoulders : 
that  they  saw  in  what  an  unsettied  state  things 
were,  and  what  a  turn  their  affairs  had  taken  :  that 
among  many  other  acts,  which  certain  men  had  done, 
they  were  now  contriving,  that  by  the  votes  and 
decisions  of  the  judges  every  honest  man  might  be 
undone ;  that  thesejudges  indeed  had  given  many  lau- 
dable judgments  in  favour  of  the  republic  ;  many, 
against  tihe  wickedness  of  the  conspirators :  yet 
some  people  thought  the  republic  not  yet  suffi- 
cientiy  changed,  till  the  best  citizens  were  involved 
in  the  same  punishment  with  the  worst.  C. 
Antonius,"  says  he, "  is  already  oppressed ;  let  it  be 
so  :  he  had  a  peculiar  infamy  upon  him  :  yet  even 
he,  if  I  may  be  aUowed  to  say  it,  would  not  have 
been  condemned  by  you :  upon  whose  condemna- 
tion a  sepulchre  wss  dressed  up  to  Catiline,  and 
celebrated  with  a  feast  and  concourse  of  our  auda- 
cious and  domestic  enemies,  and  funeral  rites 
performed  to  him :  now  the  death  of  Lentulus  is  to 
be  revenged  on  Flaccus ;  and  what  more  agreeable 
sacrifice  can  you  offer  to  him,  than  by  Flaccus's 
blood  to  satiate  his  detestable  hatred  of  us  all  ?  Let 
us  then  appease  the  manes  of  Lentulus  ;  pay  the 
last  honours  toCethegus ;  recall  the  banished ;  nay, 
let  me  also  be  punished  for  the  excess  of  my  love 
to  my  country  :  I  am  already  named  and  marked 
out  for  a  trial ;  have  crimes  forged  ;  dangers  pre- 
pared for  me ;  which  if  they  had  attempted  by  any 
other  method ;  or  if,  in  the  name  of  the  people, 
they  had  stirred  up  the  unwary  multitude  against 
me,  I  could  better  have  borne  it ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
endured,  that  they  should  think  to  drive  out  of  the 
city  the  authors,  the  leaders,  the  champions  of  our 
common  safety ;     by  the  help  of  senators  and 


▼  Pro  Flaoco,  88. 
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knightSi  who,  with  one  mind  and  consent,  assisted 
so  greatly  in  the  same  cause.  They  know  the  mind 
and  inclination  of  the  Roman  people :  the  people 
themselves  take  all  possible  occasions  of  declaring 
it :  there  is  no  variety  in  their  sentiments,  or  their 
language.  If  any  one  therefore  call  me  thither,  I 
come  :  1  do  not  only  not  refuse,  but  require,  Uie 
Roman  people  for  my  judge :  let  force  only  be 
excluded  ;  let  swords  and  stones  be  removed  ;  let 
mercenaries  be  quiet  ;  let  slayes  be  silent ;  and 
when  I  come  to  be  heard  for  myself,  there  will  not 
be  a  man  so  unjust,  if  he  be  free  and  a  citizen,  who 
will  not  be  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  vote  me 
rewards  rather  than  punishment '. "  He  concludes, 
by  applying  himself,  as  usual,  to  move  the  pity 
and  clemency  of  the  bench  towards  the  person  of 
the  criminal,  by  all  the  topics  proper  to  excite  com- 
passion :  '*  the  merit  of  his  former  services  ;  the 
lustre  of  his  family ;  the  tears  of  his  children ;  the 
discouragement  of  the  honest ;  and  the  hurt  which 
the  republic  would  suffer  in  being  deprived,  at  such 
a  time,  of  such  a  citizen." 

Q.  Cicero,  who  succeeded  Flaccus  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  was  now  entering  into  the  third 
year  of  his  government,  when  Cicero  sent  him  a 
most  admirable  letter  of  advice  about  the  admi- 
nistration of  his  province;  fraught  with  such 
excellent  precepts  of  moderation,  humanity,  jus- 
tice, and  laying  down  rules  of  governing,  so  truly 
calculated  for  the  good  of  mankind,  that  it  deserves 
a  place  in  the  closets  of  all  who  govern  ;  and  es- 
pecially of  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  foreign  provinces  ;  who  by  their  distance 
from  any  immediate  control,  are  often  tempted,  by 
the  insolence  of  power,  to  acts  of  great  oppression. 

The  triumvirate  was  now  dreaded  and  detested 
by  all  ranks  of  men  :  and  Pompey,  as  the  first  of 
the  league,  had  the  first  share  of  the  public  hatred : 
''  so  that  these  affecters  of  popularity,"  says  Cicero, 
**  have  taught  even  modest  men  to  hiss ^*'  Bibulus 
was  continually  teasing  them  by  his  edicts;  in 
which  he  inveighed  and  protested  against  all  their 
acts.  These  ^cts  were  greedily  received  by  the 
city ;  all  people  got  copies  of  them ;  and  where- 
ever  they  were  fixed  up  in  the  streets,  it  was  scarce 
possible  to  pass  for  the  crowds  which  were  reading 
them ".  Bibulus  was  extolled  to  the  skies ;  ^*  though  I 
know  not  why,"  says  Cicero,  "  unless,  like  another 
Fabius,  he  is  thought  to  save  the  state  by  doing 
nothing  :  for  what  is  all  his  greatness  of  mind,  but 
a  mere  testimony  of  his  sentiments,  without  any 
service  to  the  republic*  ? "  His  edicts  however  pro- 
voked Ceesar  so  far,  that  he  attempted  to  excite  the 
mob  to  storm  his  house,  and  drag  him  out  by  force : 
and  Vatinius  acttaally  made  an  assault  upon  it, 


«  Pro  Flacco,  38. 

T  Qui  fremitus  hominum  ?  qut  irati  animi  ?  quanto  in 
odio  noeter  amicus  Maimu>?— Ad  Alt.  iL  13. 

Scito  nihil  nnquam  fuiase  tam  infiune,  tarn  torpe,  tam 
peiwque  omnibus  generibus,  ordlnibus,  ctatlbus  offeDsmn, 
qnam  huno  atatum,  qui  nunc  est :  magis  mehercule  quam 
vellem,  non  modo  quam  putaram.  Popularea  iati  jam  etiam 
roodestos  bominea  sibilare  docuerunt.— Ibid.  19. 

*  Itaque  archilochia  in  ilium  edicta  Bibuli  populo  ita 
aunt  jucunda,  ut  eum  locum,  nbi  proponuncur,  prs  multi- 
tudine  eoram  qui  legnnt,  tniiaire  nequeunt.^Ad  Att.  iL  81. 

■  Bibulus  to  o«Io  ert ;  nee  quare,  aoio.  Bed  ita  laudafcur, 
quasi,  unus  homo  nobis cnnctando  restitnit  rem.— Ibid.  19. 

Bibuli  autem  lata  magnitude  animi  in  oomltiorum  dila- 
tione,  quid  habet,  nisi  ipsiua  Judicium  aineuUa  connectione 
reipublieaev— Ibid.  15. 


though  without  success  i*.  But  whUe  all  the  world 
disliked,  lamented,  and  talked  loudly  against  these 
proceedings ;  and  above  all,  young  Curio  at  the  head 
of  the  young  nobility  ;  "  yet  we  seek  no  remedy," 
says  *'  Cicero,  through  a  persuasion,  that  there  is 
no  resisting,  but  to  our  destruction  <^. 

The    inclinations   of   the  people  were  shown 
chiefly,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  theatres  and  public 
shows  ;  where,  when  Csesar  entered,  he  was  re- 
ceived only  with  a  dead  applause ;  but  when  young 
Curio,  who  followed  him,  appeared,  he  was  clapped, 
as  Pompey  used  to  be  in  the  height  of  his  glory. 
And  in  the  Apollinarian  plays,  DiphUns,  the  tra- 
gedian, happening  to  have  some  passages  in  his  i 
part  which  were  Uiought  to  hit  the  character  of  I 
Pompey,  he  was  forced  to  repeat  them  a  thousand  ' 
times : 

Thou  by  our  miseries  art  great 

The  time  will  come  when  thou  wilt  wretchedly  lament 
that  greatness— 

If  neither  law  nor  custom  can  restrain  thee 

at  each  of  which  sentences,  the  whole  theatre  made 
such  a  roaring  and  clapping,  that  they  could  hardly 
be  quieted^.  Pompey  was  greatly  shocked  to  find 
himself  fallen  so  low  in  the  esteem  of  the  city :  he 
had  hitherto  lived  in  the  midst  of  glory,  an  utter 
stranger  to  disgrace,  which  made  him  the  more 
impatient  under  so  mortifying  a  change  :  **1  could 
scarce  refrain  from  tears,"  says  Cicero,  "  to  see 
what  an  abject,  paltry  figure,  he  made  in  the  rostra, 
where  he  never  used  to  appear  but  with  universal 
applause  and  admiration ;  meanly  haranguingagainst 
the  edicts  of  Bibulus,  and  displeasing  not  oidy  his 
audience,  but  himself:  a  spectacle  agreeable  to 
none  so  much  as  to  Crsssus  ;  to  see  him  faUen  so 
low  from  such  a  height : — and  as  Apelles  or  Pro- 
togenes  would  have  been  grieved  to  see  one  of 
their  capital  pieces  besmeared  with  dirt ;  so  it  was 
a  real  grief  to  me,  to  see  the  man,  whom  I  bad 
painted  with  all  the  colours  of  my  art,  become  of 
a  sudden  so  deformed  :  for  though  nobody  can 
think,  since  the  affair  of  Clodius,  that  I  have  any 
reason  to  be  his  friend ;  yet  my  love  for  him  was 
so  great,  that  no  injury  could  efface  it*." 

Cesar,  on  the  other  hand,  began  to  reap  some 


^  Putarat  Cesar  oratlone  sua  posse  impelli  ooncinnem, 
ut  iret  ad  Bibulum ;  multa  cum  seditiosisaime  dioeret, 
vocem  ezprimere  non  potuit.— Ad  Att.  ii.  81. 

Qui  consulem  morti  objeceris,  indusum  obsedms. 
extrahere  ex  suls  testis  conatus  sis. — In  Tatin.  9. 

c  Nunc  quidem  novo  quodam  morbo  civitas  morltur ;  at 
cinn  onuies  ea,  quae  sunt  acta,  improbent,  querantur.  do- 
leant,  varietas  In  re  nulla  sit,  aperteque  loquantur  et  jam 
Clare  gemant ;  tamen  medicina  nulla  afferatur,  nequc  enim 
resisti  sine  intemecione  posse  arbitramur.^ Ad  Att.  II  20- 

d  Diphilus  tragcedus  hx  nostrum  Pompeium  petulaoter 
invectus  est :  Nostra  miseria  tu  es  magnus,  millies  coactus 
est dioere.  Tandem  virtutem  istam  venUt  tempn*  cum  pra- 
vittr  gemet,  totiua  theatri  clamore  dixit,  Itemqae  crton. 
Nun  et  ejusmodi  sunt  ii  versus,  ut  in  tempus  ab  inimlco 
Pompeii  saripti  esse  videantur.  Si  ntque  UpeM,  ntque 
mores  cogunt,  et  cctna  magno  cum  fremitu  et  clamore 
dicta  8unt.~Ibid.  19. 

Talerius  Maximus,  who  tolls  the  same  stoTj,  says,  thai 
Diphilus^  in  pronouncing  (hose  sentences,  stretch^  out  his 
hands  towards  Pompept  to  point  him  out  to  the  companp. 
But  it  appears  from  Cicero's  account  of  it  in  this  letter  to 
Attious.  that  Pomp^  was  then  at  Capua ;  whither  Cssar 
sent  an  express  to  him  in  all  haate  to  acquaint  him  with 
what  had  passed,  and  to  call  him  probably  to  Rome.->yal. 
Max.  ▼L2. 

c  Ut  Ille  tnm  humllia,  ut  demiasua  erat:  ut  Ipse  etiam 
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part  of  tbftt  fruit  which  he  expected  from  their 
miion :  he  foresaw,  from  the  first,  that  the  odium 
of  it  would  fail  upon  Pompey  ;  the  benefit  accrue 
to  himself' :  till  Pomper.  gradually  sinking  under 
the  eoTj,  and  hiooself' insensibly  rising  by  the 
power  of  it,  they  might  come  at  last  to  act  upon  a 
letel :  or,  as  Florus  states  the  several  views  of  the 
I  three,  Csssar  wanted  to  acquire;  Cfbssus  to  in- 
I  crease ;  Pompey  to  preserre  his  dignity  r  So  that 
Pompey  in  reality  was  but  the  dupe  of  the  other 
two :  whereas  if  he  had  united  himself  with  Cicero, 
and  through  him  with  the  senate  ;  whither  his  own 
and  his  coontry's  interest  called  him,  and  where, 
from  the  different  talents  of  the  men,  there  could 
have  been  no  contrast  of  gplory  or  power  ;  he  must 
hare  preaerred  through  life,  what  his  utmost  ambi- 
tioB  seemed  to  aim  at,  the  character  not  only  of 
the  first,  but  of  the  b^t  citizen  in  Rome  :  but  by 
his  alliance  with  Cesar,  he  lent  his  authority  to 
the  nursing  up  a  rival,  who  gained  upon  him  daily 
in  credit,  and  grew  too  strong  for  him  at  last  in 
power.  The  people's  disaffection  began  to  open 
his  eyes,  and  make  him  sensible  of  his  error ;  which 
he  frankly  owned  to  Cicero,  and  seemed  desirous 
of  entering  into  measures  with  him  to  retrieve  itK 
He  saw  himself  on  the  brini  of  a  precipice,  where 
to  proceed  was  ruinous,  to  retreat  ignominious:  the 
honest  were  become  his  enemies,  and  the  factious 
had  never  been  his  friends  :  but  though  it  was  easy 
to  see  his  mistake,  it  was  diflBcult  to  find  a  remedy. 
Cicero  pressed  the  only  one  which  could  be  effec. 
tsal,  an  immediate  breach  with  Caesar ;  and  used 
all  afguments  to  bring  him  to  it ;  but  Caesar  was 
Bore  aacccssfttl,  and  drew  Pompey  quite  away 
from  him' ;  and  having  got  possession,  entangled 
him  so  fast,  that  he  could  never  disengage  himself 
tiU  it  was  too  Ute. 

But  to  give  a  turn  to  the  disposition  of  the  peo- 

}^j  or  to  draw  their  attention  at  least  another  way, 

I    C»ar  contrived  to  amuse  the  city  with  the  disco- 

I    very  of  a  new  conspiracy  to  assassinate  Pompey. 

Vettias,    who  in  Catiline's  affair  had  impeached 

Cesar,  and  smarted  severely  for  it,  was  now  in- 

stracted  bow  to  make  amends  for  that  step,  by 

nrearing  a  plot  upon  the  opposite  party  ;  particu- 

i    lariy  upon  yonng  Curio,  the  briskest  opposer  of  the 

I    tnumvirate.     For  this  purpose,  he  insinuated  him- 

I    sdf  into  Curio's  acquaintancCr  and  when  he  was 

'    grown  fiamiliar,  opened  to  him  a  resolution,  which 

sibi,  Doo  lia  solam  qui  adcrant,  dlsplicebafc.  O  q>eotaculum 
iffii  CnflH>  JQcandum.  &c.--<ituuiqiiAm  nemo  putsbat 
propter  Clodianam  ncgoilum  roe  illl  amicum  ease  debere : 

I  tenen  taatos  fait  amor,  ot  exhanriri  nulla  poaaet  ixOurla. 
-JI4  Att.  fi.  21. 

^C—gantTnadvertebatae— invidia  communis  potentte  in 

Qhnn  rdegata,  confirmaturum  viressnaa.— VelL  Pat  it  44. 

f  He  igitnr  Caesare  dignitatem  oomparare,  Ciaaao  augere, 

Ptaipeflo  Tctinere,  cnpientibaa,  omnibuaque  pariter  poten- 

,     tiv  cnpidia,  de  InTadenda  repnbUea  facile  oonvenit.— Flor. 

I      4.<LI1. 

1        ^  Sed  qood  &eile  aentiaa,  taedet  Ipanm  FOmpdum,  vehe- 

I     Beatcrqne  ponitet,  dtc— Ad  Att  iL  22. 

'  Primam  Sgitnr  illnd  te  ncire  volo,  Sampaioeranum,  noa- 
tnm  andeom,  ▼diementer  aui  status  p«enitere,  reatltul- 

j  que  ia  com  loemn  cnpere,  ex  quo  decldit,  doloresnque 
iOBDi  impertire  nobis,  et  medicinam  Interdum  aperte  qa«- 
iw* ;  qaani  ego  poaaom  invenire  nullam.~-Ibid.  83. 

'  EffB  JI.  Bfbnlo,  prantanttwrimo  dve,  consule,  nihil 
pwtennlMf,  qoantom  facers,  nitique  potui,  quln  Pom- 
pomi  &  Ccaaris  oonjunotione  avocarem.  In  quo  Caesar 
t^aeiat  fait :  ip«o  enim  Pompeium  a  mea  famillacitate 
^UBxit^FhiL  iL  la 


he  pretended  to  have  taken,  of  killing  Pompey,  in 
eipectation  of  drawing  some  approbation  of  it  from 
him  :  but  Curio  carried  the  story  to  his  father, 
who  gave  immediate  information  of  it  to  Pompey, 
and  so  the  matter,  being  made  public,  was  brought  | 
before  the  senate.  This  was  a  disappointment  to 
Vettius,  who  had  laid  his  measures  so,  that  **  he 
himself  should  have  been  seized  in  the  forum  with 
a  poniard,  and  bu  slaves  taken  also  with  pon- 
iards ;  and  upon  his  examination,  was  to  have  made  ' 
the  first  discovery  if  Curio  had  not  prevented  him. 
But  being  now  examined  before  the  senate,  he 
denied  at  first  his  having  any  such  discourse  with 
Curio  ;  but  presently  recanted,  and  offered  to  dis- 
cover what  he  knew,  upon  promise  of  pardon, 
which  was  readily  granted :  he  then  told  them, 
that  there  was  a  plot  formed  by  many  of  the  young 
nobility,  of  which  Curio  was  the  head  :  that  Paul- 
lus  was  engaged  in  it  from  the  first,  with  Brutus 
also  and  L«ntulus,  the  son  of  the  flamen,  with  the 
privity  of  his  father :  that  Septimius,  the  secretary 
of  Bibulus,  had  brought  him  a  dagger  from  Bibn- 
lus  himself. — This  was  thought  ridiculous,  that 
Vettius  should  not  be  able  to  procure  a  dagger, 
unless  the  consul  had  given  him  one. — Young 
Curio  was  called  in  to  answer  to  Yettius's  infor- 
mation, who  soon  confounded  him,  and  showed 
his  narrative  to  be  inconsistent  and  impossible  : 
for  he  had  deposed,  that  the  young  nobles  had 
agreed  to  attack  Pompey  in  the  forum  on  the  day 
when  Gabinius  gave  his  show  of  gladiators,  and 
that  Paullus  was  to  be  the  leader  in  tibe  attack  ;  but 
it  appeared,  that  Paullus  was  in  Macedonia  at  that 
very  time. — ^The  senate  therefore  ordered  Vettius  to 
be  clapped  into  irons,  and  that  if  any  man  released 
him,  he  should  be  deemed  a  public  enemy." 

Caesar,  however,  unwilling  to  let  the  matter  drop 
so  easily,  brought  bim  out  again  the  next  day,  and 
produced  him  to  the  people  in  the  roatra ;  and  in 
that  place,  where  Bibulus,  though  consul,  durst 
not  venture  to  show  himself,  exhibited  this  wretch, 
as  his  puppet,  to  utter  whatever  he  should  think  fit 
to  inspire.  YettiuB  impeached  several  here,  whom 
he  had  not  named  before  in  the  senate ;  particularly 
Lucttllus  and  Domitius :  he  did  not  name  Cicero, 
but  said,  that  a  certain  senator  of  great  eloquence, 
and  consular  rank,  and  a  neighbour  of  the  consul, 
had  told  him,  that  the  times  wanted  another  Brutus 
or  Ahala.  When  he  had  done,  and  was  going 
down,  being  called  back  again  and  whispered  by 
Vatinius,  and  then  asked  aloud,  whether  he  could 
recollect  nothing  more,  he  farther  deckred,  that 
Piso,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  and  M.  Laterensis,  were 
also  privy  to  the  design ^  But  it  happened  in  this, 
as  it  commonly  does  in  all  plots  of  the  same  kind, 
that  the  too  great  eagerness  of  the  managers 
destroyed  its  effect :  for,  by  the  extravagance  to 
which  it  was  pushed,  it  confuted  itself;  and  was 
entertained  wiUi  so  general  a  contempt  by  all  orders, 
that  Caesar  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  it,  by  strangling 
or  poisoning  Vettius  privately  in  prison,  and  giving 
it  out,  that  it  was  done  by  the  conspirators ^ 

The  senate  had  still  one  expedient  in  reserve  for 
mortifying  Caesar,  by  throwing  some  contemptible 


k  Ad  Att.  iL  24 ;  In  Vatin.  11 ;  Sueton.  J.  C«a.  SO. 

1  Fregeriane  in  carcere  oervioes  ipsi  illi  Vettio,  ne  quod 
indicium  oorrupti  judicii  extaret?— In  Vatin.  11 . 

Caesar— desperans  tam  praoipitia  oonailli  eventum,  in- 
teroepiaae  veneno  indioem  oreditur.'^ueton.  J.  Cos.  20 ; 
Plutarch,  in  Lucull. 
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proTince  upon  him  at  the  ezpiratioii  of  his  consul- 
ship ;  as  the  care  of  the  woods  or  the  roads ;  or 
what  should  give  him  at  least  no  power  to  molest 
them".  The  distrihntion  of  the  provinces  was, 
by  ancient  usage  and  express  law,  their  undoubted 
prerogative ;  which  had  never  been  invaded  or 
attempted  by  the  people";  so  that  this  piece  of 
revenge,  or  rather  self-defence,  seemed  to  be  clearly 
in  their  power ;  but  Caesar,  who  valued  no  law  or 
custom  which  did  not  serve  his  purposes,  without 
any  regard  to  the  senate,  applied  himself  to  his 
better  friends,  the  people ;  and  by  his  agent  Vati- 
nins  procured  from  them,  by  a  new  and  extraordi- 
nary Uw,  the  grant  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  with  the 
addition  of  lllyricum,  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
This  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  power  of  the  senate, 
and  a  direct  infringement  of  the  old  constitution ; 
as  it  transferred  to  the  people  a  right  which  they 
had  never  exercised  or  pretended  to  before*'.  It 
convinced  the  senate,  however,  that  all  opposition 
was  vain  ;  so  that  when  Caesar  soon  after  declared 
a  desire  to  have  the  Transalpine  Gaul  added  to  his 
other  provinces,  they  decreed  it  to  him  readily 
themselves ;  to  prevent  his  recurring  a  second  time 
to  the  people,  and  establishing  a  precedent,  so 
fatal  to  their  authority  p. 

Clodius  began  now  to  threaten  Cicero  with  all 
the  terrors  of  his  tribunate ;  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  any  opposition :  and  in  proportion  as  the 
danger  approached,  Cicero's  apprehensions  were 
every  day  more  and  more  alarmed.  The  absence 
of  his  friend  Atticus,  who  was  lately  gone  to  Epirus, 
was  an  additional  mortification  to  him :  for  Atticus, 
having  a  great  familiarity  with  all  the  Clodian 
fiimily,  might  have  been  of  service,  either  in  dis- 
suading Clodius  from  any  attempt,  or  in  fishing 
out  of  him  at  least  what  he  really  intended.  Cicero 
pressed  him  therefore,  in  every  letter,  to  come  back 
again  to  Rome:  ''  If  you  love  me,  (says  he,)  as 
much  as  I  am  persuaded  you  do,  hold  yourself 
ready  to  run  hither  as  soon  as  I  call :  though  I  am 
doing  and  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  save 
you  that  trouble  <i. — My  wishes  and  my  affairs 
require  you:  I  shall  want  neither  counsel,  nor 
courage,  nor  forces,  if  I  see  yon  here  at  the  time. 
I  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Varro :  Pompey 
talks  divinely '.^~How  much  do  I  wish  that  you 
had  staid  at  Rome  I  as  you  surely  would  have  done, 
if  you  had  imagined  how  things  would  happen : 

■B  Bandem  ob  causam  opera  optimatibua  data  est,  nt 
provinciv  faturls  consulibus  minimi  negotii,  id  est,  sylvae 
catlesque,  decemerentur.— Sueton.  J.  Cctt.  19. 

B  Tu  provincfas  consularee,  qiiaa  C.  Graochos,  qui  tmiu 
maxime  popularis  fuifc,  non  modo  non  abstullt  ab  senatu : 
sed  etiam  at  neoesae  esBet,  quotannia  ocmstltui  per  aeoatom 
deoreta  lege  aanxic.-— Pro  Domo,  9. 

o  Eripiieraa  senatut  provincls  dooemendc  poteatatem ; 
imperatoris  deligendi  Judicium  ;  srarii  diapcnsationem  ; 
que  nunquam  sibi  populus  Romanus  appetivit,  qui  nun- 
quam  hvc  a  summi  oonsilii  gubematione  auferre  oonatua 
esfc.~-In  Vatin.  15. 

P  Initio  quidem  Oalliam  Cisalpinam,  adjecto  Illyrioo, 
lege  Vatiniaaccepit:  mox  per  aenatura  Comatam  quoque : 
▼eritia  Patribua,  no  t&  ipsi  negaaaent,  populua  ethane  daret. 
--Sueton.  J.  Ce&  22. 

<i  Tu,  Bi  me  amas  tantum,  quantum  profecto  amaa,  expe- 
ditua  facito  ut  ais;  ai  inclamaro,  ut  aoouma.  Sed  do 
operam,  et  dabo,  ne  sit  neoerae.— Ad  Att.  iL  80. 

'  Te  cum  ego  desldero,  turn  etiam  res  ad  tempns  illud 
▼ocat  Plurimum  conrfllt,  animi,  pnesidii  deoiqne  mihi, 
■i  te  ad  tempus  videro,  aeceaserit.  Varro  mthi  uatiafacit, 
Pompeiua  loquitur  diviuitua.^Ibid.  21. 


we  should  easily  have  managed  Clodius,  or  leamt 
at  least  for  certain  what  he  meant  to  do.    At  pre- 
sent he  flies  about ;  raves ;  knows  not  what  he 
would  be  at ;  threatens  many ;  and  will  take  hit 
measures  perhaps  at  last  from  chanoe.    When  he 
reflects,  in  what  a  general  odium  the  administration 
of  our  affiedrs  now  is,  he  seems  disposed  to  turn  hit 
attacks  upon  tbe  authors  of  it :  but  when  he  con- 
siders their  power,  and  their  armies,  he  falls  again 
upon  me ;  and  threatens  me  both  with  violence  and 
a  trial. — Many  things  may  be  transacted  by  our 
friend  Varro,  which,  when  urged  also  by  you, 
would  have  the  greater  weight ;  many  things  maj 
be  drawn  from  Clodius  himself ;  many  discovered, 
which  cannot  be  concealed  frt>m  you ;  but  it  is  absurd 
to  run  into  particulars,  when  I  want  you  for  all 
things — the  whole  depends  on  your  coming  before 
he  enters  into  his  magistracy*.    Wherefore,  if  this 
finds  you  asleep,  awake  yourself ;  if  standing  still, 
come  away ;  if  coming,  run ;  if  running,  fly :  it  is  in- 
credible, what  astress  I  lay  on  your  counsel  and  pro- 
dence ;  but  above  all,  on  your  love  andfidelity,"  &c.* 
Ccesar's  whole  aim  in  this  affair  was  to  subdue 
Cicero's  spirit,  and  distress  him  so  far,  as  to  force 
him  to  a  dependence  upon  him :  for  which  end, 
while  he  was  privately  encouraging  Clodius  to  par- 
sue  him,  he  was  proposing  expedients  to  Cioero  for 
his  security :  he  offered  to  put  him  into  the  com- 
mission, for  distributing  the  lands  of  Campania, 
with  which  twenty  of  the  principal  senators  were 
charged :  but  as  it  was  an  invitation  only  into  the 
place  of  one  deceased,  and  not  an  origiiial  desig-   i 
nation,  Cicero  did  not  think  it  for  his  dignity  to 
accept  it ;  nor  cared  on  any  account  to  bear  a  part 
in  an  affair  so  odious* ;  he  then  offered,  in  the  most 
obliging  manner,  to  make  him  one  of  his  lieutenants 
in  Gaul,  and  pressed  it  earnestly  upon  him ;  which 
was  both  a  sure  and  honourable  way  of  avoiding 
the  danger,  and  what  he  might  have  made  use  of 
so  far  only  as  it  served  his  purpose,  without  embar- 
rassing himself  with  the  duty  of  it' :  yet  Cicero, 
after  some  hesitation,  declined  this  also.     He  was 
unwilling  to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  safety  to  any 
man,  and  much  more  to  Ctesar ;  being  desirous,  if 
possible,  to  defend  himself  by  his  own  strength ;  ss 
he  could  easily  have  done,  if  the  triumvirate  would 
not  have  acted  against  him.    But  this  stiffness  so 
exasperated  Csesar,  that  he  resolved  immediately 
to  assist  Clodius,  with  all  his  power,  to  oppress 
him ;  and  in  excuse  for  it  afterwards,  used  to  throw 
the  whole  blame  on  Cicero  himself,  for  slighting  so 
obstinately  all  the  friendly  offers  which  he  made  to 
him  7.    Pompey  all  this  while,  to  prevent  bis  throw- 
ing himself  perhaps  into  Ccesar's  hands,  was  giving 
him  the  strongest  assurances,  confirmed  by  oaths 

•  Ad  Att.  IL  as. 

t  Quamobrem,  a!  dcninia,  expergisoore ;  at  ataa,  ingre- 
dere ;  si  ingrederts.  curre ;  at  currla,  advola.  Credibilc  non 
est,  quantum  ego  in  consiliis  et  prudentia  tua.  et  quod  max> 
imum  eat,  quantum  inamore  etfideptmam^— Ad  Att.  ii.  SS. 

«  Cosooniomortuo,  sum  in  cjualooum  Invitatua.  Id  crat 
Yooari  in  looum  mortuL  Nihil  me  turplua  apud  homines 
fuisset:  neqnevero  ad  latam  fpeam&O'^NfXciavquloquam 
aUenius.   Sunt  enlm  illi  apud  bonoa  invidiosi.-— n»id.  19. 

s  A  CcMarevaldeliberaliterinTitor  in  legmtlonem  illam, 
sibi  ut  Sim  legmtna.  Ilia  et  mnnitior  eat,  et  non  impedit, 
quo  minus  adsim,  cum  velim.— Ibid.  18. 

Ccssar  me  sibi  vult  ease  logatum.  Honestior  h«e  decli- 
natio  perioull.  Sed  ego  hoc  nunc  repudio.  Quid  ergo  eat? 
Pugnare  malo  :  nihil  tamen  oertl.— Ibid.  10. 

T  Ac  solet,  cum  se  purgat,  in  : 
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and  TOWS,  that  there  was  no  danger ;  and  that  he 
woold  looner  be  kitted  himself,  than  suffer  him  to 
be  hnrt ;  that  both  Clodius  and  his  brother  Appins 
had  9tAjemn\j  promised  to  act  nothing  against  him, 
but  to  be  wholly  at  his  disposal ;  and  if  they  did 
not  keep  tlieir  word,  that  he  woald  let  all  the  world 
s€e»  how  much  he  preferred  Cicero's  friendship  to 
all  his  other  engagements.  In  Cicero's  account  of 
this  to  Atdcos,  "  Varro,  (says  he,)  gives  me  foil 
satisfiaotioii.  Pompey  loves  me,  snd  treats  me  with 
great  kindness.  Do  you  believe  him  ?  you'll  say. 
Yes,  I  do.  He  oonvinces  me,  that  he  is  in  earnest. 
~Yet  ainoe  all  men  of  affairs,  in  their  historical 
lefieetioiia,  and  even  poets  too  in  their  Terses, 
admonisli  ns  always  to  be  upon  our  guard,  nor  to 
bdiere  too  easily ;  I  comply  with  them  in  one 
thing ;  to  nae  aU  proper  caution,  as  far  as  I  am 
able ;  bat  for  the  other,  find  it  impossible  for  me 
not  to  believe  him*." 

But  whaterer  really  passed  between  Clodius  and 
Pbmpey  ;  Cicero  perodTing,  that  Clodius  talked  in 
a  different  stnin  to  everybody  else,  snd  denounced 
nothing  bat  vrar  and  ruin  to  him,  began  to  be  very 
nspidoas  of  Pompey;  and  prepared  to  defend 
UnMelf  by  bis  genuine  forces,  the  senate  and  the 
knights,  vvidi  £e  honest  of  all  ranks,  who  were 
ready  to  fly  to  bis  assistance  from  aU  parts  of 
Italy*.  This  was  the  situation  of  affairs  when 
Qodias  entered  upon  the  tribunate ;  where  his  first 
act  was,  to  pot  the  same  affront  on  Bibulos,  which 
had  been  offered  before  to  Cicero,  on  laying  down 
thit  oiiioe,  by  not  suffering  him  to  speak  to  the 
people,  but  only  to  take  the  accustomed  oath. 

Q.  MeteUos  Celer,  an  excellent  citizen  and 
patriot,  who,  from  his  consulship,  obtained  the 
goremment  of  Gaul,  to  which  Ccesar  now  succeeded, 
£ed  suddenly  this  summer  at  Rome,  in  the  vigour 
of  his  bealth  and  flower  of  his  age,  not  without 
aaapkion  of  ▼iolenoe.  His  wife,  the  sister  of  Clo> 
dial,  a  lewd,  intriguing  woman,  was  commonly 
thought  to  hsTe  .poisoned  him,  as  well  to  revenge 
his  opposition  to  all  the  attempts  of  her  brother, 
as  to  gain  the  greater  liberty  of  pursuing  her  own 
aaooars.     Cicero  does  not  scruple  to  charge  her 

nm  tflBpomm  culpam :  Ita  m«  aibi  faJne  inimicum,  at 
Be  luMMirein  qaidem  a  w  aocipere  vellem.— Ad  Att.  ix.  2. 

Kan  caruemnt  subclone  opprasi  Clceronis,  Cmar  et 
Pumpetam.  Hoc  sibi  oontrazlaae  vldebatur  Cloero,  qnod 
inter  xx.  tItm  divideDdo  agro  Campano  eaae  noluJaBet 
-VdL  Pat.  ii.  45. 

■  Foapehia  cinini«  polUoetnr  at  Cmmr :  qnibui  ego  ita 
oedo,  nt  nihil  de  mea  oomparatlone  diminuam.*— Ad 
QomL  Fni.  i.  2. 

'  PonpeiuB  amat  noa,  ooroaqna  habet.  Credia?  inqniea, 
Cnda :  Piroiwia  mihi  pemiadet  Bed  quia,  ut  video,  pmg- 
I  aatici  taomiiiea  oomibua  hiatorloia  prcceptia,  versibaB 
I  ^aoiqiie  cavere  jnbent,  et  vetant  oredero ;  alterum  facio,  nt 
I  cavwaia;  attermn.  at  non  oedam,  faoera  non  poeaum.  Clo- 
'  ^m  adhne  nUhiitanimciat  pericnlmn ;  Pompeiusaffinnat 
I  ana  iwaaptticulmn  ;a4iurat.  addit  etJam^aaprinaocdanm 
in  ab  ee,  qnam  me  violatnm  iri.— Ad  Att  U.  2a 

FSdam  raoepfaae  MM  et  Clodinm  et  Appium  deme :  hano 
a  inenoD  aarvaret,  ita  latnrum,  ut  omnea  Intdligarent, 
sAaaotiqBhiaaiiiieitlanoakTafoiflae,  Ac  Ibid.  22. 

■  Clodtas  Ml  inimidM  nobia.  Pompeittsoonflniiat  enm 
fiSii!faeoinimeaaeeontram&  Mihi  periculoaom  est  cre- 
dere: ad  iwiatMiiliiin  me  panK     Stadia  qwro  me  aumma 

!  baUnmum  omnium  ovdinmn^^Ibid.  21. 

!  S  dien  Clodlias  dlxerit,  tota  Italia  ooncnrret :  aln  aa- 

I  <ai  vi  a^era  eooabftm-,  omnea  ae  et  aooe  Uberoa,  amlcos, 

I  ciiCBtea,  acrwtia,  penmJM  denique  anaa  pollioentur.— Ad 

I  QBbiLFni.1  2. 


with  it  in  his  speech  for  Celius,  where  he  giyes  a 
moving  account  of  the  death  of  her  husband,  whom 
he  visited  in  his  last  moments ;  when  in  broken, 
faltering  accents  he  foretold  the  storm  which  was 
ready  to  break  both  upon  Cicero  and  the  republic ; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  his  agonies,  signified  it  to  be 
his  only  concern  in  dying,  that  his  friend  and  his 
country  should  be  deprived  of  his  help  at  so  critical 
a  conjuncture^. 

By  Metellus's  death  a  place  became  Tacant  in 
the  college  of  augurs :  and  though  Cicero  was  so 
shy  of  accepting  any  favour  from  the  triumvirate, 
yet  he  seems  inclined  to  have  accepted  this,  if  it 
had  been  offered  to  him,  as  he  intimates  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus.  Tell  me,  says  he,  every  tittle  of  news 
that  is  stirring ;  and  since  Nepos  is  leaving  Rome, 
who  is  to  have  his  brother's  augurate :  it  is  the 
only  thing  with  which  they  could  tempt  me.  Ob. 
serve  my  weakness !  But  what  have  I  to  do  with 
such  things,  to  which  I  long  to  bid  adieu,  and  turn 
myself  entirely  to  philosophy?  I  am  now  in 
earnest  to  do  it ;  and  wish  thiat  I  had  been  so  from 
the  beginning*.  But  his  inclination  to  the  augu. 
rate,  at  this  time,  was  nothing  else,  we  see,  but  a 
sudden  start  of  an  unweighed  thought ;  no  sooner 
thrown  out,  than  retracted  ;  and  dropped  only  to 
Atticus,  to  whom  he  used  to  open  all  his  thoughts 
with  the  same  freedom  with  which  they  offered 
themselves  to  his  own  mind'  :  for  it  is  certain,  that 
he  might  have  had  this  very  augurate,  if  he  had 
thought  it  worth  asking  for ;  nay,  in  a  letter  to 
Cato,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  he 
says,  that  he  had  actually  slighted  it ;  which  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  the  case*  :  for  though  be  was 

^  Cum  iUe — tertio  die  poat  quam  in  curia,  quam  In  roa- 
trla,  quam  in  republica  floruiaaet,  integerrima  aeUte, 
optlmo  habitu,  maximia  vlribua,  eriperetur  bonia  omni- 
bua  atque  univerac  civitati.— Cum  me  intuena  flentem 
aignificabatintemiptia  atque  morientlbua  voolboa,  quanta 
impenderet  prooella  urbC  quanta  tempeataa  civitati^ut 
non  ae  emori,  quam  apoliari  auo  prcaldio  cum  patriam, 
turn  otiam  me  dolcret.— Ex  bao  igitur  domo  progresaa  ilia 
mulier  do  veneni  celeritate  dicere  audebit  ?— Pro  CkUo,  24. 

c  Et  numquid  novi  omnlno :  et  quoniam  Nepos  proficia- 
citnr,  eninam  augurmtua  deferatur,  quo  quidem  uno  ego 
ab  iatia  cap!  pooanm.  Vide  levitatem  meam  I  Bed  quid 
ego  h«o,  quw  oupio  deponere,  et  totn  animo  atque  oroni 
oura  ^cAiHro^c«i'  P  Bio,  inquam.  In  animo  eat ;  vellem  ab 
initio.^Ad  Att.  ii.  A. 

An  ingenioua  French  writer,  and  an  Engllah  one  also 
not  leaa  ingenioua,  have  taken  ocoaaion  from  this  paitsage 
to  form  a  heavy  cliarge  against  Cicero  both  in  his  civil  and 
moral  character.  The  Frenchman  deacanta  with  great 
gravity  on  the/oMe  iff  human  nature^  and  tht  astonishing 
%eeaknfss  <if  our  Orator,  in  9%iferinga  thought  to  drop  from 
him,  which  must  for  ever  ruin  his  credit  with  posterity, 
and  destroff  that  high  opinion  qfhis  virtuSt  which  he  labours 
everywhere  to  inculcate.  But  a  proper  attention  to  the 
general  tenor  of  hia  oondnot  would  easily  have  convinced 
him  of  the  abeurdity  of  ao  severe  an  interpretation  ;  and 
the  facts  produced  in  thia  history  abundantly  ahow,  tiiat 
the  paasage  itaelf  cannot  admit  any  other  aense  than  what 
I  have  given  to  it,  aa  it  ia  rendered  also  by  Mr.  Mongault, 
the  Judioioua  tranalator  of  the  Epistles  to  Atticus,  via. 
that  the  augurate  was  the  only  t>ait  that  could  tempt  him  ; 
not  to  go  into  the  meaaurea  of  the  triumvirate,  for  that  was 
never  in  hia  thoughta,  but  to  accept  anything  from  them, 
or  anifer  himself  to  be  obliged  to  them.-4}ee  Hist,  de 
I'Exil  de  Cic^ron,  p.  42;  Conaidcrationa  on  the  Life  of 
Cicero,  p.  27. 

'  Ego  tecum,  tanqoam  mecum  loqnor.— Ad  Att.  viii.  14. 

*  Bacerdottum  denique,  cum,  quemadmodmn  te  existi- 
mare  arbitror,  non  diflicillime  oonsequi  possem,  non 
appetivi.— Idem  poat  injuriam  acoeptamr— atudui  quam 
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within  twenty  miles  of  Rome,  yet  he  never  stirred 
from  his  retreat  to  solicit  or  offer  himself  for  it, 
which  he  must  necessarily  have  done,  if  he  had 
any  real  desire  to  obtain  it. 

Cicero's  fortunes  seemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering 
condition :  his  enemies  were  gaining  ground  upon 
him,  and  any  addition  of  help  from  the  new  magis- 
trates might  turn  the  scale  to  his  ruin.  Catulus  used 
to  tell  him,  that  he  had  no  cause  to  fear  anything ; 
for  that  one  good  consul  was  sufficient  to  protect 
him ;  and  Rome  had  never  known  two  bad  ones  in 
office  together,  except  in  Cinna's  tyranny'.  But 
that  day  was  now  come ;  and  Rome  saw  in  this 
year,  what  it  had  never  seen  before  in  peaceful 
times  since  its  foundation,  two  profligate  men 
advanced  to  that  high  dignity. 

These  were  L.  Calpurnius  Piso  and  A.  Gabinius ; 

the  one,  the  father-in-law  of  Ceesar,  the  other,  the 

creature  of  Pompey.      Before   their 

A.  URB- «95.    entrance  into  office,  Cicero  had  con- 

^co88  ceived  great  hopes  of  them,  and  not 

1..  CALPUB-  without  reason  ;  for,  by  the  msrriage 
Nfus  piso,  of  ^is  daughter,  he  was  allied  to  Piso ; 
A.  OAJIINIU8.  who  continued  to  give  him  all  the 
marks  of  his  confidence,  and  had 
employed  him,  in  his  late  election,  to  preside  over 
the  votes  of  the  leading  century;  and  when  he 
entered  into  his  office,  on  the  first  of  January, 
asked  his  opinion  the  third  in  the  senate,  or  the 
next  after  Pompey  and  Crassus' :  and  he  might 
flatter  himself  also,  probably,  that  on  account  of 
the  influence  which  they  were  under,  they  would 
not  be  very  forward  to  declare  themselves  against 
him^.  But  he  presently  found  himself  deceived  : 
for  Clodius  had  already  secured  them  to  his  mea- ' 
sures,  by  a  private  contract,  to  procure  for  them,  \ 
by  a  grant  of  the  people,  two  of  the  best  govern- 
ments  of  the  empire ;  for  Piso,  Macedonia,  with 
Greece  and  Thessaly ;  for  Gabinius,  Cilicia :  and 
when  this  last  was  not  thought  good  enough,  and 
Gabinius  seemed  to  be  displeased  with  his  bargain, 
it  was  exchanged  soon  after  for  Syria,  with  a  power 
of  making  war  upon  the  Parthians'.  For  this  price 
they  agreed  to  serve  him  in  all  his  designs,  and 
particularly  in  the  oppression  of  Cicero ;  who,  on 


omatioBima  senatus  populique  Romani  de  me  judicia  inter- 
cedere.  Itaque  ct  augur  postea  fieri  volai,  quod  antea 
neglexeram. — Ep.  Fam.  xv.  4. 

'  Audieram  ex  Bapientiseimo  homine,  Q.  Catulo,  non 
Bcpe  unuin  consulem  improbum,  duos  veronunqoam  post 
Romam  conditam,  exoepto  Illo  Cixmano  tempore,  fuisse. 
Quare  mcam  cauaam  semper  fore  firmiasimam  dicere  sole- 
bat,dnm  vel  unus  in  republioa  consul  eeaet.— Poet  Red.  in 
Ben.  4. 

t  CoTumlea  ae  optime  06tendunt.>-Ad  Quint.  Frat.  L  2. 

Tu  miaerioora  me  affinem  tuum,  quem  tuia  comitiis  pre- 
rogative primum  cuatodem  pnefeceraa;  quem  kalendia 
Januariia  tertio  looo  wntentiam  rogaraa,  conatrictum  inimi- 
cia  reipublice  tradidiati.— Poet  Red.  in  Sen.  7 ;  In  Pia.  5,  6. 

b  The  author  of  the  Exile  qf  Cicero,  to  aggravate  the  per- 
fidy of  Gabhiius,  tella  ua.  that  Cicero  had  defended  him  in 
a  capital  cause,  and  producea  a  fragment  of  the  oration : 
but  he  mistakeathe  time  of  the  fact ;  for  that  defence  waa 
not  made  till  several  years  after  thia  consulship ;  aa  we 
aliall  see  hereafter  in  its  proper  place.— Hist,  de  I'Exil  de 
Cic^ron,  p.ll5. 

t  Foediis  fecerunt  cum  tribune  plebia  palam,  ut  ab  eo 
provinciaa  acciperent,  qima  vellent— id  autem  foDdua  meo 
aanguine  ictum  aanciri  posse  dicebant.— Pro  Bext.  10. 

Cui  quidem  cum  Ciliclam  dedissos,  mutasti  pactlonem 
et  Gabinio,  pretio  ampliflcato,  Syriam  nominatim  dedistl. 
-rPro  Domo,  9. 


that  account,  often  calls  them,  not  consuls,  but 
brokers  of  provinces,  and  sellers  of  their  country*^. 

They  were,  both  of  them,  equally  corrupt  in  their 
morals,  yet  very  different  in  their  tempers.  Piso 
had  been  accosed  the  year  before,  by  P.  Clodius,  of 
plundering  and  oppressing  the  allies:  when  by 
throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  judges  in  the 
most  abject  manner,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  violent 
rain,  he  is  said  to  have  moved  the  compassion  of 
the  bench,  who  thought  it  punishment  enough  for 
a  man  of  his  birth,  to  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  prostrating  himself  so  miserably,  and  rising  so 
deformed  and  besmeared  with  dirt^  But  in  truth, 
it  was  Caesar's  authoKty  that  saved  him,  and  recon- 
ciled  him  at  the  same  time  to  Clodius.  In  his 
outward  carriage  he  affected  the  mien  and  garb  of 
a  philosopher,  and  his  aspect  greatly  contributed 
to  give  him  the  credit  of  that  character :  he  was 
severe  in  his  looks,  squalid  in  his  dress,  slow  in 
his  speech,  morose  in  his  manners,  the  very  picture 
of  antiquity,  and  a  pattern  of  the  ancient  republic; 
aml^tious  to  be  thought  a  patriot,  and  a  reviver  of 
the  old  discipline.  But  this  garb  of  rigid  virtue 
covered  a  most  lewd  and  vicious  mind :  he  was 
surrounded  always  with  Greeks,  to  imprint  a  notion 
of  his  learning :  but  while  others  entertained  them 
for  the  improvement  of  their  knowledge,  he,  for 
the  gratification  of  his  lusts,  as  his  cooks,  his 
pimps,  or  his  drunken  companions.  In  short,  he 
was  a  dirty,  sottish,  stupid  Epicurean ;  wallowing 
in  all  the  low  and  filthy  pleasures  of  life ;  till  a  false 
opinion  of  his  wisdom,  the  splendour  of  his  great 
family,  and  the  smoky  images  of  ancestors,  whom 
he  resembled  in  nothing  but  his  complexion,  re- 
commended him  to  the  consulship ;  which  exposed 
the, genuine  temper  and  talents  of  the  man". 

His  colleague  Gabinius  was  no  hypocrite,  but  a 
professed  rake  from  the  beginning ;  gay,  foppish, 
luxurious ;  always  curled  and  perfumed,  and  living 
in  a  perpetual  debauch  of  gaming,  wine,  and  women; 
void  of  every  principle  of  virtue,  honour,  and  pro- 
bity ;  and  so  desperate  in  his  fortunes,  through  the 
extravagance  of  his  pleasures,  that  he  had  no  other 
resource,  or  hopes  of  subsistence,  but  from  the 

^  Non  consules,  sed  mercatorea  provinciarom,  ac  vendi- 
tores  vestrs  dignitatia^— Poat  Red.  in  Sen.  4. 

1  L.  Piso,  a  P.  Clodio  accusatus,  quod  graves  et  intolcra- 
biles  injtirias  sociis  intulisset,  baud  dubic  ruinae  metum 
fortulto  auxilio  vitavit— quia  Jam  satis  graves  eum  pcrnas 
Bociis  dedisse  arbitrati  sunt  hue  deductum  necessitatis,  ut 
abjicere  so  tam  suppliciter,  aut  attoUere  tarn  deformitcr 
cogeretur.— Val.  Max.  viii.  1. 

m  Quam  teter  inccdebat  ?  quam  truculentus  ?  quam  ter- 
ribilis  aq)ectu?  Aliquem  teex  barbatia  illia,  exemplum 
veteria  imperii,  imaginemantiquitatia,columcn  reipublioe, 
diceres  intueri.  Yestitus  aspere,  nostra  hac  purpura  ple- 
beia,  et  pene  fusca.  CapiUo  ita  horrido,  ut — ^tanta  erat 
gravitasin  oculo,  tanta  contractio  frontis,  ut  iilo  super- 
oilio  respubllca,  tanquam  Atlante  cesium,  niti  videtetnr. 
[Pro  Scxt.  8.]  Quia  tristem  semper,  quia  tacitnmum,  quia 
subhorridum  atque  incultiun  videbant,  ct  quod  erat  eo  no- 
mine, utingenerata  famllie  frugalitas  videretur ;  favebant 
— etenim  animus  ejus  vultu,  flagitia  parietibus  tegebantnr 
_ laudabat  homo  doctua  philosophos  nesoio  quos.— [Ibid. 
9.]  Jaoebatin  suo  Grecorum  foetore  etvino — Grcci  stipati, 
quini  in  lectulis,  scpe  plures.^-In  Pis.  10,  27* 

Uis  utitur  quasi  pnefectis  libidinum  suarum :  hi  volup- 
tates  omnes  vestigant  atque  odorantnr :  hi  sunt  conditores 
instnictorcsqne  convivii,  &c.— Post  Red.  in  Sen.  6. 

Obrepisti  ad  honores  csrrore  hominmu,  commendatione 
fumosarum  imaginum,  quarum  simile  nihil  babes  preter 
colorem.*— In  Pis.  1. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 


phiader  of  tiie  republic.  In  his  tribunate,  to  pay 
his  court  to  Pompey,  he  oposed  to  the  mob  the 
pbn  of  Lncollna's  house,  to  show  what  an  ezpen- 
nre&bric  one  of  the  greatest  subjects  of  Rome 
vts  buQdiuf^,  as  he  would  intimate,  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  treasory :  yet  this  Tain  man,  oppressed  with 
debts,  and  scarce  able  to  show  his  head,  found 
mesBS,  from  the  perquisites  of  his  consulship,  to 
build  a  much  more  magnificent  palace  than  Locullus 
himself  had  done^.  No  wonder  then  that  two  such 
coosols,  ready  to  sacrifice  the  empire  itadf  to  their 
lasts  and  pleasures,  should  barter  away  the  safety 
•ad  fortunes  of  a  private  senator,  whose  virtue  was 
a  standing  reproof  to  them,  and  whose  very  pre> 
senoe  gave  some  check  to  the  firee  indulgence  of 
'•   thdr  rices. 

I      Clodins  having  gained  the  consuls,  made  his 

I  next  attempt  npon  the  people,  by  obliging  them 

I  with  several  new  laws,  contrived  chiefly  for  their 

-   advutage,  which  he  now  promulgated.    First,  that 

com  should  be  distributed  gratis  to  the  citizens. 

Secondly,   that   no  magistrates  should  take  the 

aaspices,  or  observe  the  heavens,  when  the  people 

were    actoany    assembled    on    public    business. 

I   Thirdly,  that  the  old  companies  or  fraternities  of 

I    the  dty,  which  the  senate  had  abolished,  should 

I   be  revived,  and  new  ones  instituted.     Fourthly,  to 

please  those  also  of  higher  rank,  that  the  censors 

^hoeld  not  expel  from  the  senate,  or  inflict  any 

Bark  of  infamy  on  any  man,  who  was  not  first 

openly  accused  and  convicted  of  some  crime  by 

I   their  joint  sentence®.  These  laws,  though  generally 

'    aereeable,  were  highly  unseasonable ;  tending  to 

I   reiaz  the  public  discipline,  at  a  time  when  it  wanted 

,  most  to  be  reinforoed  :  Cicero  took  them  all  to  be 

!   kvelled  at  himself,  and  contrived  to  pave  the  way 

'   to  his  ruin ;  so  that  he  prorided  his  friend  L.  Nin- 

'    Bios,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  put  his  negative  upon 

I   thea^  eqiecially  on  the  law  of  fraternities,  which, 

I   ^mdcr  colour  of  incorporating  those  societies,  gave 

Cbdins  sn  opportunity  of  gathering  an  army,  and 

cnlistixig  into  his  service  all  the  scum  and  dregs  of 

t^  city'.    Dion  Cassins  says,  that  Clodius,  fearing 

'    ^  this  opposition  should  retard  the  effect  of  his 

<>tiKr  projects,  peranaded  Cicero,  in  an  amicable 

^^BTOioe,  to  withdraw  his  tribune,  and  give  no 

iBCetiuption  to  his  laws,  npon  a  promise  and  con- 

^osm  that  he  would  not  make  any  attempt  against 

himi :  but  we  find  from  Cicero's  account,  that  it 

»a8  die  adrice  of  his  friends,  which  induced  him 

<    to  be  quiet  against  his  own  judgment ;  because  the 

kvs  themaelves  were  popular,  and  did  not  per- 

>    aooally  affect  him :  though  he  blamed  himself  soon 

I    «ftwards  for  his  indolence,  and  expostulated  with 

1    AttJcaa  for  advising  bun  to  it ;  when  he  felt  to  his 

j    ^  the  advantage  which  Clodiua  had  gained  by  it^ 

I       "  A]t9  angaeBtls  afflncnw,  calamiatrata  coma,  deapiciens 

eQaflaositapn»nim>— fiefelUt  neminem — hominem  emeraum 

■Aitn  ex  diatarawtcnebxlsliistromm  ao  stupromnv— vino, 

S»ejs,  IcBociaib,  adalterikque  cimfectiini.^PM  8ext.  9. 

^^  Ute  gnrgoBr  helaatus  tecum  almul  reipnblicc  aangui- 

I    ^^*  ad  cttlum  temen  extnudt  villam  in  Tuaculano  viflO&- 

•  Vid.Qrrt.ia  Piaoo.  4.  et  notas  Aaconii— Dio,  L  xxxvUL 

I    fal*^"*^*!^  °°°  ^  aolom,  qua:  aenatus  aoatolerat,  reati- 
«».  led  inuiuueiabilia  qoaedam  novaex  omni  farae  urbia 
« smaiDoondtata^Iii  Plaon.  4. 
^Wtt,LxxxTaLp.67. 
/^ao^uam  cases  paasua  mihi  peranadcri,  atUenobia  aass 
*!°»  *  eoUegiii  perfeni^-Ad  Att.  Ili.  lA. 


For  the  true  design  of  all  these  laws  was,  to 
introduce  only  with  better  grace  the  grand  plot  of 
the  play,  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  which  was  now 
directly  attempted  by  a  specisl  law,  importing,  that 
whoever  had  taken  the  life  of  a  citizen  uncondemned 
and  without  a  trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fire 
and  water".  Though  Cicero  was  not  named,  yet 
he  was  marked  out  by  the  law :  his  crime  was,  the 
putting  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death ;  which, 
though  not  done  by  his  single  authority,  but  by  a 
general  vote  of  the  senate,  and  after  a  solemn  hair- 
ing and  debate,  was  alleged  to  be  illegal,  and  con- 
trary to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Cicero  finding 
himself  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  criminal, 
changed  his  habit  upon  it,  as  it  was  usual  in  the 
case  of  a  public  impeachment,  and  appeared  about 
the  streets  in  a  sordid  or  mourning  gown,  to  excite 
the  compassion  of  his  citizens  ;  whibt  Clodius,  at 
the  head  of  his  mob,  contrived  to  meet  and  insult 
him  at  every  turn ;  reproaching  him  for  his  cow- 
ardice and  dejection,  and  throwing  dirt  and  stones 
at  him*.  But  Cicero  soon  gatbercid  friends  enough 
about  him  to  secure  him  from  such  insults :  *'  the 
whole  body  of  the  knights  and  the  young  nobility, 
to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand*,  with  young 
Crsssus  at  their  head,  who  all  changed  their  habit, 
and  perpetually  attended  him  about  the  city,  to 
implore  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  people.** 

The  city  was  now  in  great  sgitation,  and  every 
part  of  it  engaged  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
senate  met  in  the  temple  of  Concord,  while  Cicero's 
friends  assembled  in  the  capitol ;  whence  all  the 
knights  and  the  young  nobles  went  in  their  habit 
of  mourning  to  throw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
consuls,  and  beg  their  interposition  in  Cicero's 
favour.  Piso  kept  his  house  that  day  on  purpose 
to  avoid  them ;  but  Gabinius  received  them  with 
intolerable  rudeness,  though  their  petition  was 
seconded  by  the  intreaties  and  tears  of  the  whole 
senate  :  he  treated  Cicero's  character  and  consul* 
ship  with  the  utmost  derision,  and  repulsed  the 
whole  company  with  threats  and  insults  for  their 
fruitless  pains  to  support  a  sinking  cause.  This 
raised  great  indignation  in  the  assembly, — where 
the  tribune  Ninnius,  instead  of  being  discouraged 
by  the  violence  of  the  consul,  made  a  motion,  that 
the  senate  also  should  change  their  habit  with  the 
rest  of  the  city ;  which  was  agreed  to  instantly 
by  a  unanimous  vote.  Gabinius,  enraged  at  this, 
flew  out  of  the  senate  into  the  forum,  where  he 
declared  to  the  people  from  the  rostra,  **that  men 
were  mistaken  to  imagine  that  the  senate  had  any 
power  in  the  republic ;  that  the  knights  should  pay 
dear  for  that  day's  work,  when,  in  Cicero's  con- 
sulship, they  kept  guard  in  the  capitol  with  their 
drawn  swords  :  and  that  the  hour  was  now  come 
when  those,  who  lived  at  that  time  in  fear,  should 
revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies  :  and  to  con- 
firm the  truth  of  what  he  said,  he  banished  L. 
Lamia,  a  Roman  knight,  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  city,  for  his  distinguished  zeal  and  activity  in 
Cicero  s  service* ;"    an  act  of  power  which  no 

■  Q,vd  civem  Romanum  indonnatum  perimiaaet,  ei  aqua 
et  Igni  interdloerotur.— VelL  Pat.  U.  4A. 

t  Plutarch,  in  Cicero. 

B  Pro  me  prcaente  aenatua,  homfnumque  yiginii  mlllia 
veatem  mutavenmt.— Post  R«d.  ad  Quir.  3. 

*  Hie  subito  cum  incredibilia  in  Capltolium  multitudo 
ex  tota  urbe,  cnnctaque  Italia oonvenlaaot,  veatem  mutan- 
dam  onmes,  meque  etiam  omni  ratione,  privato  oonailio. 
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consul  before  him  had  erer  preiumed  to  exert  on 
any  citizen;  which  was  followed  presently  "  by  an 
edict  from  both  the  consuls,  forbidding  the  senate 
to  put  their  Ute  vote  in  execution,  and  enjoining 
them  to  resume  their  ordinary  dress  7.  And  where 
is  there,"  says  Cicero,  *'  in  ail  history,  a  more  illus- 
trious testimony  to  the  honour  of  any  man  than 
that  all  the  honest  by  private  inclination,  and  the 
senate  by  a  public  decree,  should  change  their 
habit  for  the  sake  of  a  single  citizen*  ?  " 

But  the  resolution  of  cluinging  his  gown  was  too 
hasty  and  inconsiderate,  and  helped  to  precipitate 
his  ruin.  He  was  not  named  in  the  Uw,  nor  per- 
sonally affected  by  it :  the  terms  of  it  were  general 
and  seemingly  jast,  reaching  only  to  those  who  had 
taken  the  Me  of  a  citizen  illegally.  Whether  this 
was  his  case  or  not,  was  not  yet  the  point  in  issue, 
but  to  be  the  subject  of  another  trial ;  so  that  by 
making  himself  a  criminal  before  his  time,  he 
shortened  the  trouble  of  his  enemies,  discouraged 
his  friends,  and  made  his  case  more  desperate  than 
he  needed  to  have  done ;  whereas,  if  he  had  taken 
the  part  of  commending  or  slighting  the  law,  as 
being  wholly  unoonoemed  in  it,  and  when  he  came 
to  1^  actually  attacked  by  a  second  law,  and 
brought  to  a  trial  upon  it,  had  stood  resolutely 
upon  his  defence,  he  might  have  baffled  the  malice 
of  his  prosecutors.  He  was  sensible  of  his  error 
when  it  was  too  late ;  and  oft  reproaches  Atticus, 
that  being  a  stender-by,  and  less  heated  in  the 
game  than  himself,  he  would  suffer  him  to  make 
such  blunders^ 

As  the  other  consul,  Piso,  had  not  yet  explicitly 
declared  himself,  so  Cicero,  accompanied  by  his 
son-in-law,  who  was  his  near  kinsman,  took  occa- 
sion to  make  him  a  visit,  in  hopes  to  move  him  to 
espouse  his  cause,  and  support  the  authority  of 
the  senate.  They  went  to  him  about  eleven  in  the 
morning,  and  found  him,  as  Cicero  afterwards  told 
the  senate,  "  coming  out  from  a  little  dirty  hovel, 
fresh  from  the  last  night's  debauch,  with  his  slip- 

quoniam  publlcia  ducibua  reapublica  careret,  defendendum 
putarunt.  Erat  eodem  tempore  senatus  in  ede  Conoordic, 
^Hsurn  flens  univeamia  ordo cinoinnatum  oonsulem  orabat, 
nam  alter  ille  horridiu  et  severus  doml  se  oonmilto  tenetaat. 
Qua  tum  raperbla  ccenmn  iUud  ao  labes  ampllssiml  ordinis 
preces  et  clarlaaimorum  oiviiun  lacrymas  repudiavit  ?  Me 
ipeum  nt  oontemrit  helluo  patric  ?— Toetris  preoibus  a 
latrone  Isto  repudiatis,  vir  inoredibili  fide— L.  Ninnias  ad 
senatum  de  repubUca  retulit.  Senatuaque  frequens  veetcm 
pro  mea  salute  mutandam  censuit — Exanimatus  evolat  e 
8enatu>-«dyocatooncionein— errare  homines,  si  etiam  tum 
senatum  aliquid  inrepublica  posse  arbltrarentnr.— Venlsse 
tempus  lis,  qui  in  tlmore  fuissent,  ulciscendi  sa — ^L.  La- 
miam— in  concione  relegavit,  edizltqne  ut  ab  urbe  abesset 
mUlia  passuum  ducenta^Pro  Sezt.  11 ,  IS,  13 ;  it.  Post  Red. 
in  Sen.  A.]  Quod  ante  id  tempus  civi  Romano  oontiglt  ne- 
mini.— Ep.  Fam.  zL  16. 

7  Cum  Bubito  edicunt  duo  consules,  ut  ad  mram  vestitum 
senatores  redirent— Ep.  Fam.  zi.  14 

*  Quid  enfm  quisquam  potest  ez  omni  memoria  sumere 
illustrius,  quam  pro  uno  cive  et  bonos  omnes  prirato  con- 
sensu, et  uniTersum  senatum  publico  oonsilio  mutaase 
vestem  ?— Ibid.  12. 

•  Nam  prior  lez  nos  nihil  ladebat :  quam  si,  nt  est  pro- 
mulgata,  landare  voluiasemus,  aut,  nt  erat  negrligenda, 
negligere,  nooere  omnino  nobis  non  potuisset  Hie  mlhi 
primum  meum  consilium  defuit ;  sed  etiam  obfuit.  C«oi, 
ccoi,  inquam,  fulmus  in  vestitu  mutando,  in  popnio 
rogando.  Quod,  nisi  nominatim  meoum  agl  captum  essot, 
pemioioaum  fuit.— Me,  meos  meis  tradidi  inimiois,  in- 
spectante  et  taeente  te ;  qui,  si  non  plus  ingenio  valebaa 
quam  ego,  certe  timebaa  minus.— Ad  Att.  ItL  Ifi. 


pers  on,  his  head  muffled,  and  his  breath  so  strong 
of  wine,  that  they  could  hardly  bear  the  scent  (rf 
it :  he  excused  his  dress,  and  smell  of  wine,  on  the 
account  of  his  ill  health,  for  which  he  was  obliged, 
he  said,  to  take  some  vinous  medicines ;  bot  he 
kept  them  standing  all  the  while  in  that  filthy  place, 
till  they  had  finished  their  business."  As  soon  as 
Cicero  entered  into  the  affair,  he  frankly  told  them 
that  *'  Gabinius  was  so  miserably  poor  as  not  to  be 
able  to  show  his  head,  and  must  be  utterly  mined 
if  he  could  not  procure  some  rich  province ;  that 
he  had  hopes  of  one  from  Clodius,  but  despaired 
of  anything  from  the  senate ;  that  for  his  own  part 
it  was  his  business  to  humour  him  on  this  occasion, 
as  Cicero  had  humoured  his  ooUeague  in  his  con- 
sulship ;  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  implore 
the  help  of  the  consuls,  since  it  was  every  man's 
duty  to  look  to  himself^;"  which  was  all  that 
they  could  get  from  him. 

Clodius,  all  the  while,  was  not  idle,  but  poshed 
on  his  law  with  great  vigour;  and  calling  the 
people  into  the  Flaminian  drous,  summoned  thither 
also  the  young  nobles  and  the  knighto  who  were 
so  busy  in  Cicero's  cause,  to  give  an  account  of 
their  conduct  to  that  assembly :  but  as  soon  as 
they  appeared,  he  ordered  his  slaves  and  mer- 
cenaries to  fall  upon  them  with  drawn  swords  and 
volleys  of  stones  in  so  rude  a  manner,  that  Horten- 
sins  was  almost  killed,  and  Vibienns,  another 
senator^  so  desperately  hurt,  that  he  died  soon  after 
of  his  wounds^.  Here  he  produced  the  two  con* 
suls,  to  deliver  their  sentimente  to  the  people  on 
the  merit  of  Cicero*s  consulship ;  when  Gabinins 
declared,  with  great  gravity,  that  he  utterly  con- 
demned  the  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a 
trial.  Piso  only  said,  that  he  had  always  been  on 
the  merdfol  side,  and  had  a  great  aversion  to 
cruelty'.  The  reason  of  holding  this  assembly  in 
the  Flaminian  circus,  without  the  gates  of  Rome, 
was  to  give  Caesar  an  opportunity  of  assisting  at 
it,  who,  being  now  invested  with  a  military  com* 
mand,  could  not  appear  within  the  walls.  Caesar, 
therefore,  being  called  upon,  after  the  consols,  to 
deliver  his  mind  on  the  same  question,  declared, 
that  *'  the  proceedings  against  Lentulus  and  the 
rest  were  irregular  and  illegal ;  but  that  he  could 
not  approve  the  design  of  punishing  anybody  for 
them ;  that  all  the  world  knew  his  sense  of  the 
matter,  and  that  he  had  given  his  vote  against 
taking  away  their  lives,  yet  he  did  not  think  it 
right  to  propound  a  law  at  this  tipe  about  things 
that  were  so  long  past*.'*    This  answcgr  was  artful. 


>>  Egere--Gabinium ;  sine  provincia  stare  non  posM: 
spem  habere  a  tribuno  plebts— a  senatu  quidem  deqMrasw : 
hnjus  te  oupiditati  obsequi,  sicut  ego  fectssem  in  oollcga 
meo :  nihil  esse  quod  pncsidium  oonsulum  Implorarem ; 
sibi  quemque  consulere  oportere,  &o.— In  Pieon.  6. 

c  Qui  adeese  nobiUssimos  adolesoentes,  honestissiroos 
equitesRemanosdeprecatoresmew  salutlsjuseerit ;  eosque 
operarum  suarum  gladiia  et  lapidibua  objecerit.— Pro 
Sext  IS. 

Vldi  huno  ipeum  Hortensium,  lumen  et  omamentnm 
reipublicc  pene  interfici  senrorummanu— quain  turbaC. 
Yiblenus,  senator,  vir  optimus,  cum  hoo  cum  osset  una. 
itaeet  mulctatus,  ut  vitam  amiserit.— Pro  Mil.  14. 

*  Pressa  voce  et  temulenta,  quod  In  cives  Indemnatof 
esset  anlmadversum.  id  sIbi  dixit  gravis  auctor  vehonen* 
tissime  displicere^PDat  Red.  in  Sen.  6. 

Cum  esees  intermgatus  quid  sentires  de  oonsulatn  meo^ 
respondes,  crudolitatem  tibi  non  plaoere.  [In  Pis.  6.]  Te 
semper  misericordem  fuiaBe.»Post  Red.  in  Sen.  7. 

*  Dio,  L  xxxviii.  p.  ®. 
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aid  igreeabfe  to  tlie  put  wbieh  he  was  then  acting ; 
i  for  while  it  oonfinned  the  foundation  of  Clodiua's 
kv,  it  earned  a  ibow  of  moderation  towardi 
Qeero,  or,  aa  an  ingeokma  writer  ezpreaeea  it,  left 
•ppeaianoes  onlj  to  the  one,  hat  did  real  aerrice 
I  totheotber'. 

{      hi  this  Gune  aafembly,  Clodina  got  a  new  law 

I  likewise  enacted,  that  inade  a  great  alteration  in 

the  coudtntion  of  the  republic,  wis.  the  repeal  of 

the  .£iiui  and  Fnaian  lawa,  bj  which  the  people 

«CR  left  at  liberty  to  tranaaet  all  poblic  bnainesa, 

fTcn  on  the  days  called  fbsti,  without  being  liable 

I  tdbe  obstracted  by  the  magiatratea  on  any  pretence 

vhatneterf.    ITie  two  lawa,  now  replied,  had 

hen  in  forte  about  a  hondred  yeara^ ;  and  made 

it  ulavfol  to  act  anything  with  the  people,  while 

the  tagnrs  or  oonanla  were  obaerwing  the  heawena 

aad  taLng  the  anapicea.    Thia  wiae  constitution 

vu  the  main  support  of  the  ariatocratical  intereat, 

u4  s  perpetual  curb  to  the  petulance  of  factious 

{  tnhaiKs,  whoae  chief  opportunity  of  doing  mischief 

kf  m  their  power  of  obtruding  dangerous  laws 

.  ipen  the  dty,  by  their  credit  with  the  popuhioe. 

Cicero  therefore  frequently  ihunents  the  loss  of 

tbese  t*o  laws,  as  fatal  to  the  republic ;  he  calls 

rhcB  "  the  moat  sacred  and  salutary  Uwa  of  the 

ttate,  the  fences  of  their  dwil  peace  and  quiet,  the 

I  Y«rf  walls  and  bulwarks  of  the  republic,  which  had 

j  IkU  oat  against  the  fierceness  of  the  Gracchi,  the 

!  "uiaoonsoess  of  Satnminus,  the  mobs  of  Drusua, 

I  the  bloodshed  of  anna,  tiie  arma  of  SylU^ ;"  to  be 

{  aboiighedatlast  by  the  wiolence  of  thia  wortiileaa 

tnboDe. 

Pompey,  who  had  hitherto  been  giving  Cicero 
^rtnngestasBurancea  of  hia  friendahip,  and  been 
^•eot  and  open  in  his  wisita  to  him,  began  now, 
B  the  plot  rtpiened  towards  a  criaiay  to  grow  cool 
■Ki  reserred ;  while  the  Clodian  faction,  fearing 
bt  he  might  be  induced  at  last  to  protect  him, 
^^  anptoyiog  all  their  arts  **  to  infuae  jealousies 
tad  iBspiciona  into  htm  of  a  design  against  him 
^  Cicero.  They  posted  some  of  their  confidants 
■t  Cuoo's  house,  to  watch  his  coming  thither, 
ud  to  admonish  him,  by  whiapers  and  billets  put 
m  hb  bands,  to  be  cantioua  of  wenturing  himself 
dtte^aadto  take  better  care  of  his  life;  which 
*v  iaodoated  to  him  likewise  so  strongly  at  home 
^  perpetoal  lettera  and  measagea  from  pretended 
"iAls.  that  he  thooght  fit  to  withdraw  himself 

'£xfldcCie^roD,p.  133. 

I  Uem  eonsdlbna  aBdeotibus  atqoe  ioqMCtantibus  lata 
^  at.  Be  aupida  Talerant,  ne  quJs  obnandarpt,  ne  quia 
^  iBtcrcederet :  ut  omnibus  fastis  diebos  legiem  ferre 
^^in«C:Btlcx£Ua,]ex  FusianeTSleret.  Quaunaroga- 
Qone  qoii  urn.  inteUigat,  aniversBm  rempublicam  esae 
''«=ietua?  [ProSext.  15.]  BostaUt  duaa  leges,  .£liam  et 
^^HBB,  znsxJoie  retpabUcc  salntares.— De  Harusp.  Reep. 

^  dkffuH  wen  the  fdaya  on  which  the  oonrto  of  law 
*<n  open,  and  the  pneeors  sat  to  bear  causes,  which  were 
<^-arfced  lEir  that  purpose  hi  the  calendars :  but  before  this 
'^"yimt  iMt  a  was  not  allowed  to  transact  any  busineas 
>9'AtfaaD  with  the  people. 
*  Cataai  props  annos  legem  JEUam  at  Fuaiam  tenue- 
**w-IaPSson.d. 
,    '  Ikoadeaiictiarimaa  legea,  .£Uam  ot  Foslam,  quae  in 
:  ^]f^>niiiiiBoeitate,eCinandscia8stnmini;etinool- 
>  '^'ioaeDrasi,  et  In  cmore  Cinnano,  etiam  inter  Syllana 
'  *^  vixenat,  solos  ooBCwlcarisae  pro  nihiloputaris.  [In 
"^^  a.]  P>o|wym<mla  miuiqne  tnmquillitktis  et  otiL 
-*iiaas.4. 


from  the  dty,  to  hia  house  on  Um  Alban  hill^." 
It  cannot  be  iinagined  that  he  could  entertain  any 
real  apprehension  of  Cicero ;  both  Cicero's  cha« 
racter  and  his  own  make  that  incredible  :  but  if  he 
had  concdwed  any,  it  waa  not,  aa  Cicero  saya, 
against  him,  but  against  the  common  enemies  of 
them  both,  lest  they  might  possibly  attempt  some* 
what  in  Cicero's  name,  and,  by  the  opportunity  of 
charging  it. upon  Cicero,  hope  to  get  rid  of  them 
both  at  the  same  time.  But  the  moat  probable 
oonjectura  is,  that  being  obliged,  by  hia  engage- 
ments with  Caesar,  to  desert  Cicero,  and  suffer  him 
to  be  driwen  out  of  the  city,  he  waa  willing  to 
humour  these  insinuationa,  aa  giring  the  moat 
plausible  pretext  of  excusing  hia  fMrfidy. 

But  Cicero  had  still  widi  hhn  not  only  all  the 
beat,  but  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  dty,  de- 
termined to  run  all  haiarda,  and  expose  thdr  Uvea 
for  hia  saliBty* ;  and  was  more  than  a  match  for  all 
the  atrength  of  Clodius  and  the  conauls,  if  the 
triumvirate  only  would  atand  neuter.  Before  thinga 
came  therefore  to  extremity,  he  thought  it  adria- 
able  to  press  Pompey  in  such  a  manner,  aa  to 
know  for  certain  what  he  had  to  expect  from  him  i 
some  of  his  chief  frienda  undertook  thia  taak ; 
Lucullua,  Torquatua,  Lentulna,  &c.,  who,  with  a 
numerous  attendance  of  dtixens,  went  to  find  him 
at  hia  Alban  villa,  and  to  intercede  with  him  not 
to  desert  the  fortunes  of  his  old  friend.  He  re- 
cdved  them  dwilly,  though  coldly ;  referring  them 
wholly  to  the  consuls,  and  declaring,  '*  that  he, 
bdng  only  a  private  man,  could  not  pretend  to 
take  the  field  against  an  armed  tribune,  without  a 
public  authority ;  but  if  the  consuls,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  would  enter  into  the  affair,  he  would 
presently  arm  himself  in  their  defence"*."  With 
this  answer  they  addressed  themselves  again  to  the 
consula  ;  but  with  no  better  aucoess  than  before. 
Gabiniua  treated  them  ruddy;  but  Piao  calmly 
told  them,  that  he  waa  not  so  stout  a  conaul  aa 
Torquatua  and  Cicero  had  been ;  that  there  waa  no 
need  of  arms,  or  fighting ;  that  Cicero  might  save 
the  republic  a  second  time,  if  he  pleased,  by  with- 
drawing himself,  for  if  he  staid  it  would  coat  an 
infinite  quantity  of  dvil  blood ;  and  in  short,  that 
ndtber  he,  nor  hia  colleague,  nor  hia  son  in-law 
Caesar,  would  relioquiah  the  party  of  the  tribune*. 


k  Cum  lidom  ilium,  ut  me  metueret,  me  caveret,  monn- 
emnt;  Udem  me,  mihi  ilium  uni  esae  inimiciasimum, 
dioerent— Pro  Domo,  11. 

Quem— domi  roec  oerti  homines  ad  earn  rem  oompositi 
monuemnt,  ut  eaaet  cautior :  ejusqoe  vitc  a  me  insidlas 
apud  me  domi  poaitas  esae  dizerunt :  atque  banc  ei  auq>i- 
oiunem  alii  literia  mittendis,  alii  nunoiis,  alii  coram  ipsl 
excitaverunt,  ut  Ule,  cum  a  me  certo  nihil  timeret,  ab 
iUia,  ne  quid  meo  nomine  mollrentur,  caveodum  putaret 
—Pro  Sext.  18. 

1  81  ego  in  cauaa  tam  bona,  tanto  atudlo  aenatna,  eon- 
sensn  tam  incrediblU  bonorum  omnium,  tam  parato,  tota 
denique  Italia  ad  omnem  contentionem  ezpedlta.— Ibid.  16. 

n  Nonne  ad  te  L.  Lentulus,  L.  Torquatua,  M.  Lucullus 
venit  ?  Qui  omnes  ad  eum,  multiqus  mortales  orstum  in 
Albanum  oboecratumque  venerant,  ne  mess  fortumtf  dese- 
reret,  cum  reipublic«  fortunia  oonjunotas.-- €e  contra  ar- 
matum  tribunum  plebls  sine  oonsillo  publico  deoertaiw 
nolle:  coneiUibus ex  aenatUBOonsulto rempublicam  defen- 
dmtibus,  as  arma  aiuapturum.— In  Piaon.  31. 

"  Quid,  infelix,  responderls  ?— Te  non  ease  tam  fortem, 
quam  ipse  Torquatus  in  oonsulatn  f  uisaet,  aut  ego :  nihil 
opua  esae  armis,  nihil  contentions :  roe  posse  Iterum  rem- 
publicam aervare,  si  ceasiaaem ;  inflnitam  ocdem  fore,  si 
leatitlaaem.  Defande  ad  extremum,  neque  ae,  neque  gene- 
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After  this  repolse,  Cicero  resolTed  to  make  his 
last  effort  on  Pompey,  by  throwing  himself  in  per- 
son at  his  feet.  Platarch  tells  ns,  that  Pompey 
sHp]ped  out  at  a  back  door,  and  would  not  see  him : 
but  It  is  certain,  from  Cicero's  account,  that  he  was 
admitted  to  an  audience ;  **  and  when  he  beg^an  to 
press  and  even  supplicate  him,  in  a  manner  the 
most  affecting,  that  Pompey  flatly  refused  to  help 
him ;  alleging  in  excuse  of  himself,  the  necessity 
which  he  was  under  of  acting  nothing  against  the 
will  of  Cesar**/'  This  experiment  convinced 
Cicero  that  he  had  a  much  greater  power  to  con- 
tend with  than  what  had  yet  appeared  in  sight :  he 
called  therefore  a  council  of  his  friends,  with  intent 
to  take  his  final  resolution,  agreeably  to  their 
advice.  The  question  was,  whether  it  was  best  to 
stay  and  defend  himself  by  force,  or  to  ssve  the 
effusion  of  blood  by  retreating  till  the  storm  should 
blow  over.  LucuUus  advised  the  first ;  but  Cato, 
and  aboTC  all  Hortensius,  warmly  urged  the  last ; 
which  concurring  also  with  Atticus's  advice,  as 
well  as  the  fears  and  entreaties  of  all  his  own 
family,  made  him  resolve  to  quit  the  field  to  his 
enemies,  and  submit  to  a  voluntary  exile'. 

A  little  before  his  retreat,  he  took  a  small  statue 
of  Minerva,  which  had  long  been  reverenced  in  his 
I  family  as  a  kind  of  tutelar  deity,  and  carrying  it  to 
the  capitol,  placed  it  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
under  the  title  of  Minerva,  the  guardian  of  the 
city 4.  His  view  might  possibly  be  to  signify,  that 
after  he  had  done  all  which  human  prudence  could 
contrive  for  the  defence  of  the  republic,  he  was 
now  forced  to  give  it  up  to  the  protection  of  the 
gods,  since  noting  less  than  the  interposition  of 
some  deity  could  preserve  it  from  ruin  ;  or  rather, 
as  he  himself  seems  to  intimate,  in  the  uncertain 
issue  of  his  flight,  and  the  plunder  of  his  goods 
which  was  likely  to  ensue,  he  had  a  mind  to  pre- 
serve this  sacred  image,  in  the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  the  city,  as  a  monument  of  his  services, 
which  would  naturally  excite  an  affectionate  re- 
membrance of  him  in  the  people,  by  letting  them 
see  that  his  heart  was  still  there,  where  he  had 
deposited  his  gods.  After  this  act  he  withdrew 
himself  in  the  night,  escorted  by  a  numerous  guard 
of  friends,  who,  after  a  day's  journey  or  two,  left 
him,  with  great  expressions  of  tenderness,  to 
pursue  his  way  towards  Sicily  ;  which  he  proposed 
for  the  place  of  his  residence,  and  where,  for  his 
eminent  services  to  the  island,  he  assured  himself 
of  a  kind  reception  and  safe  retreat. 


SECTION  V. 


Thb  wretched  alternative  to  which  Cicero  was 
reduced,  of  losing  either  his  country  or  his  life,  is 
sufficient  to  confute  all  the  cavils  of  those  who, 

rum,  neque  ooll^pun  suam  tribuno  plebis  defuturum.— 
InPison.  31. 

0  Ifl,  qui  no8  sibl  quondam  ad  pedes  stratoe  ne  sublera- 
bat  quidem,  qui  ae  nihil  contra  hujus  voluntatcm  facero 
posse  aiebat«— Ad  Att.  x.  4. 

p  Lacryms  meorum  me  ad  mortem  ire  prohibuerunt. — 
Ibid.  4 :  Plutarch.  In  Cicero. 

1  Nos,  qui  illam  custodem  urbis,  omnibus  ereptis  nostris 
rebus  ac  pcrditis,  violari  ab  Impiispaasi  non  sumus,  eamque 
ex  nostra  domo  in  ipslus  patris  domum  detulimuB.->I>e 
Leg.  il.  17. 


from  a  hint  or  two  in  his  writings  obscurdy  thrown 
out  and  not  well  understood,  are  so  forward  to 
charge  him  with  the  levity  of  temporizing,  or  lell- 
ing  himself  for  any  bribe  which  could  feed  his 
vanity :  for  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  he 
might  not  only  have  avoided  this  storm,  bat  ob- 
tained whatever  honours  he  pleased,  by  entering 
into  the  measures  of  the  triumvirate,  and  lendini^ 
his  authority  to  the  support  of  thdr  power ;  and 
that  the  only  thing  which  provoked  Cssar  to  bring 
this  calamity  upon  him,  was  to  see  all  his  offen 
slighted,  and  his  friendship  utterly  rejected  bj 
him^  This  he  expressly  declares  to  the  senate, 
who  were  conscious  of  the  truth  of  it,  **  that  Cauir 
had  tried  all  means  to  induce  him  to  take  part  in 
the  acts  of  his  consulship ;  had  offered  him  com- 
missions and  lieutenancies  of  what  kind  and  with 
what  privileges  he  should  desire ;  to  make  him 
even  a  fourth  in  the  alliance  of  the  three,  and  to 
hold  him  in  the  same  rank  of  friendship  with 
Pompey  himself:  all  which  I  refused  (says  he), 
not  out  of  slight  to  Csesar,  but  constancy  to  my 
principles,  and  because  I  thought  the  acceptance 
of  them  unbecoming  the  character  which  I  sus- 
tained ;  how  wisely  I  will  not  dispute ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  was  firmly  and  bravely ;  when,  mstead 
of  baffling  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  as  I  could 
easily  have  done  by  that  help,  I  chose  to  suffer  any 
violence,  rather  than  to  desert  your  interest,  and 
descend  from  my  own  rank^." 

Csesar  continued  at  Rome  till  he  saw  Cicero 
driven  out  of  it ;  but  had  no  sooner  laid  down 
his  consulship  than  he  began  to  be  attacked  and 
affronted  himself  by  two  of  the  new  pnetors,  L 
Domitius  and  C.  Memmius,  who  called  in  question 
the  validity  of  his  acts,  and  made  several  efforts  in 
the  senate  to  get  them  annulled  by  public  authority. 
But  the  senate  had  no  stomach  to  meddle  with  an 
affair  so  delicate ;  so  that  the  whole  ended  in  some 
fruitless  debates  and  altercations ;  and  Ciesar,  to 
prevent  all  attempts  of  that  kind  in  his  absence, 
took  care  always,  by  force  of  bribes,  to  secure  the 
leading  magistrates  to  his  interests,  and  so  went 
off  to  his  province  of  Gaul*^.  But  as  this  unex- 
pected opposition  gave  some  little  ruffle  to  the 
triumvirate,  so  it  served  them  as  an  additional 
excuse  for  their  behaviour  towards  Cicero ;  alleging, 
that  their  own  dangers  were  nearer  to  them  than 
other  people's,  and  that  they  were  obliged  for  theii 
own  security  not  to  irritate  so  popular  a  tribune  as 
Clodius*^. 

•  Hoc  sibi  contraxisso  videbatur  Cloero,  quod  inter  xx. 
virofl  dividendo  agro  Campano  esse  noluisset— Veil.  Pat  u 
45 ;  Ad  Att  ix.  2. 

b  Consul  egit  eas  res,  quarum  me  partlcipem  ease  voluit 
—Me  Ille  ut  quinqueviratum  acciperem  rogavit :  me  ii 
tribuB  sibi  conJunctlssimis  oonsularibus  esse  voluit :  mih 
legationem,  quam  vdlem,  quanto  cum  honore  veUem 
detulit.  Que  ego  non  ingrato  animo,  sed  obstinationt 
quadam  sententiae  repudiavi,  &c.— DeProv.  Cons.  17* 

c  Functus  oonsulatu,  C.  Memmio,  L.  Domitio  pnetari 
bus,  de  superioris  anni  actis  referentibus,  cognitionen 
senatui  detulit :  nee  illo  suscipiento,  triduoque  per  irrita 
altercatlonee  absumpto,  in  provindiam  abiit— ad  secuntj 
torn  igitur  posted  temporis  in  roagno  negotio  habuit  obli 
gare  semper  annuosraagistratus,  et  e  petitoribus  non  alio 
adjuvare,  aut  ad  honorem  pati  pervenire,  quam  qui  sit 
reoepissent  propugnatqros  absentiam  suam^— Suetoo.  J 
Ces.  23. 

d  111!  autem  allquo  turn  thnoreperterritl,  quod  acta  aia 
atque  omnes  res  anni  superioris  labefactari  a  prstoribai 
inflnnari  a  scnatu,  atque  princlplbus  dvitatia  putabant 
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Afl  aooa  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone, 
Cbdios  filled  the  forum  with  his  band  of  slaves  and 
inceDdisries,  and  published  a  second  law  to  the 
Roman  people,  as  he  called  them,  though  there 
vas  not  one  honest  citizen  or  man  of  credit  amongst 
them*.  The  law,  as  we  maj  gather  from  the  scat- 
tered ptssages  of  it,  was  ccmoeived  in  the  following 
terns  i— 

''U'bereas,  M.  T.  Cicero  has  put  Roman  citizens 
to  death  unheard  and  nncondemned  ;  and  for  that 
end  forged  the  authority  and  decree  of  the  senate  : 
Day  it  plesse  jrou  to  ordain  that  he  be  interdicted 
from  fire  and  water ;  that  nobody  presume  to  har- 
har  or  receive  him,  on  pain  of  death ;  and  that 
vhoerer  shall  more,  speak,  vote,  or  take  any  step 
towards  recaUing  him,  he  shall  be  treated  as  a 
ptiblic  enemy,  unless  those  should  first  be  recalled 
to  life  whom  Cicero  unlawfully  put  to  death'." 

The  law  was  drawn  by  Sext.  Clodius,  the  kinsman 
and  piime  minister  of  the  tribune ;  though  Vatinius 
tlio  laid  some  claim  to  it,  and  was  the  only  one  of 
fEGitorian  rank  who  openly  approved  it'.  It  was 
esKBtiallj  null  and  invalid,  both  for  the  matter 
sod  the  form :  for  in  the  first  place  it  was  not  pro- 
pdj  a  U«,  but  what  they  called  a  privilege,  or  an 
set  to  mflict  penalties  on  a  particular  citizen  by 
aime,  withoot  any  previous  trial,  which  was 
opTcsaly  prohibited  by  the  most  sacred  and  fanda. 
BCDtal  constitutions  of  the  republic^.  Secondly, 
the  terms  of  it  were  so  absurd,  that  they  annulled 
thenoelTes ;  for  it  enacted,  not  that  Cicero  may  or 
s&oidd  be,  but  that  he  be  interdicted, — which  was 
iiipQBsible ;  since  no  power  on  earth,  says  Cicero, 
eao  make  a  thing  to  be  done  before  it  be  done'. 
Thirdly,  the  penal  clause  being  grounded  on  a 
ssfsestion  notoriously  £ilse,  that  Cicero  had  forged 
ti%  decrees  of  the  senate,  it  could  not  possibly 
<CBd  for  want  of  a  foundation''.  Lastly,  though 
it  ponded  that  nobody  should  harbour  him,  yet  it 
|>fd  not  ordered  him  to  be  expelled,  or  enjoined 
^  to  quit  the  city*.     It  was  the  custom,  in  all 


tritenaa  popaLDon  a  se  aUcnare  nolebant,  suaque  sibl 
I^'opMn  perieala  esse,    qoam  mea,   loqaebantur.— Pro 

*  N<ai  deoique  anftaigfl  latorem  in  fata  tna  proacriptione 
^^B^oia,  Dial  fnram  ac  alcarium  reperire  potulstL^Pro 

^Tid.  Pro  Dome,  18. 19,  SO ;  Pbst  R«d.  in  Sen.  il.  10. 

t  Baac  tlU  legem  B.  Clodius  seripait^homini  egentia- 
■■0  ae  bcinornlaBlino  S.  Clodlo,  socio  till  aonguinis.— 
flw  ta  xriptore.  hoc  ooaafliarlo.  boo  mini8tn>— rampubli- 
oa  perdidfati.  TPro  Domo,  iL  10,  la]  Ule  unna  ordinia 
VM  dineaBu  meo— palam  exaultayit^-Pro  Bezt.  64. 

^  Vataot  Icgea  mentm,  vetant  XII.  tabulft,  legea  privatta 
•waoribnaiiTOgan.  IdcatenimpHrfZ/jTittm.— ProDomo,17. 

'  Noi  talH  nt  interdicatnraed  nt  interdictum  ait— Sexte 
^"ta.  bona  Tenia,  qnoniam  jam  dialectiena  ea>— quod  fao- 
i^Bi,  iMo  eat,  ait  factom,  ferri  ad  popolum,  aut  verbia 
vHiiflBrixi,  aot  aoflyagiis  conftnnari  poteat  ?  [Ibid.  18.] 
Qa^  n  iiiTerbia  ecripta  eat  lata  proaeriptio.  at  ae  ipaa  dia- 
»4T«?~niid.ia 

■V.a  Tbc  distinction  here  intimated  between  interdi- 
^»and  interdictum  tU,  deaenrea  the  attentton  of  all 
P^aauiua,  They  areoonnnoKily  naed  indifferently,  aa 
^•attswiaoOyeqaivalent;  yet  according  to  Cicero'a  critl- 
<>"^  theone,  we  see,  makes  the  aeoae  abanrd,  where  the 
't^iijiat  sad  proper. 

^  Ert  Qiim,  qood  M.  Tnllius  falaum  aenatua  oonaultum 
'^^"^tt  Bi  Jgttor  xetoUt  falsom  aenatua  conauUum,  turn 
^resatb:  ai  non  retuUt.  nulla  eat.— Pro  Domo,  19. 

Tdati  do  me  ne  ree^ierar,  non  nt  ezirem— pcraa  eat, 
^neqnit;  qnam  oomes  ncgjexerant ;  ejeetio  nulla  est. 


laws  made  by  the  tribes,  to  insert  the  name  of  the 
tribe  which  was  first  called  to  vote,  and  of  the 
man  who  first  voted  in  it  for  the  law,  that  he  might 
be  transmitted  down  with  the  law  itself,  as  the 
principal  espouser  and  promoter  of  it".  This 
honour  was  given  to  one  Sedulius.  a  mean  obscure 
fellow,  without  any  settled  habitation,  who  yet 
afterwards  declared  that  he  was  not  in  Rome  at  the 
time,  and  knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  matter:  which 
gave  Cicero  occasion  to  observe,  when  he  was  re- 
proaching Clodius  with  this  act,  that  Sedulius  might 
easily  be  the  first  voter,  who,  for  want  of  a  lodging, 
used  to  lie  all  night  in  the  forum ;  but  it  was 
strange,  that  when  he  was  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  forging  a  leader,  he  should  not  be  able  to  find  a 
more  reputable  one". 

With  this  law  against  Cicero,  there  was  another 
published  at  the  same  time,  which,  according  to 
the  stipulation  already  mentioned,  was  to  be  the 
pay  and  price  for  it ;  to  grant  to  the  two  consuls 
the  provinces  above  specified,  with  a  provision  of 
whatever  troops  and  money  they  thought  fit**. 
Both  the  laws  passed  without  opposition  ;  and 
Clodius  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  first  of  them  in 
execution,  but  fell  to  work  immediately  in  plunder- 
ing, burning,  and  demolishing  Cicero's  houses, 
both  in  the  dty  and  the  country.  The  best  part 
of  his  goods  was  divided  between  the  two  consuls  ; 
the  marble  columns  of  his  Palatine  house  were 
carried  publicly  to  Piso's  father-in-law,  and  the 
rich  furniture  of  his  Tusculan  villa  to  his  neighbour 
Gabinius,  who  removed  even  the  trees  of  his  plan- 
tations into  his  own  grounds' :  and  to  make  the 
loss  of  his  house  in  Rome  irretrievable,  Clodius 
consecrated  the  area  on  which  it  stood  to  the  per- 
petual service  of  religion,  and  built  a  temple  upon 
it  to  the  goddess  Liberty  4. 

While  Cicero's  house  was  in  flames,  the  two 
consuls,  with  all  their  seditions  crew  around  them, 
were  publicly  feasting  and  congratulating  each 
other  for  their  victory,  and  for  having  revenged 
the  death  of  their  old  friends  on  the  head  of  Cicero : 
where,  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts,  Gabinius 
openly  bragged  that  he  had  always  been  the  fa- 


"  Tribua  Sergla principium  fait:  pro  tribu,  SextuaL. 
F.  Tarro  primua  acivit  Thia  was  the  form,  aa  appeara 
from  fnigmentaof  the  old  lawa.— Vid.  Frontin.  de  Aqucd. ; 
Fragment.  Legla  Thoric,  apud  rei  agrar.  Soriptorea ; 
Uv.  ix.  as. 

"  Bedullo  prindpe,  qui  ae  illo  die  oonflrmat  Rome  non 
fuiaae.  Quod  ai  non  fnit,  quid  te  audaoiua,  qai  in  ejua  no- 
men  indderla?  Quid  deaperatiua,  qui  ne  ementiendo 
quldem  potneria  auotorem  adumbrare  meliorem?  Bin 
autem  is  primua  acivit,  quod  facile  potait,  propter  inopiam 
tecti  in  foro  pemoctana.  [Pro  Domo,  30.]  Quam  Beduliua 
ae  negat  aciyiaae.— Ibid.  31. 

o  Ut  provinciaa  aoclperent,  quaa  ipai  vellent :  exercitum 
et  pecuniam  quantam  vellent.  [Pro  Sext  10.>— In  Piaon. 
16.]  nio  ipso  die— mihi  reique  publics  pemiciea,  Oabinlo 
et  Piaonl  provincia  rogata  eat.— Pro  Sext.  24. 

P  Uno  eodemque  tempore  domua mea  diripiebatnr,  arde- 
bat :  bona  ad  vidnum  oooaulem  de  Palatio ;  de  Tuaculano 
ad  item  alteram  vioinum  oonsolem  deferebantur.— Poat 
Red.  in  Sen.  7. 

Cum  domus  in  Palatio,  villa  in  TuacuUmo.  altera  ad 
alteram  oonaulem  tnuuferebatur.  cnlumnie  marmoreie  ex 
aedibua  meia,  inapectante  populo  Romano,  ad  aocerum 
conauUa  portabantur:  in  fundum  autem  vioini  oonsulla 
non  inatrumentum,  aut  omamenta  villc,  aed  etlam  arborea 
tranaferebantur.— Pro  Domo,  84. 

q  Cum  auia  dlcat  ae  manibua  domum  civia  optimi  ever- 
tisae,  et  eam  liadem  manibua  oonaecraaae.—- Ibid.  40. 
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▼oorite  of  Catiline :  and  Piso,  that  he  was  coosin  to 
Cethegus'.  Clodins,  in  the  mean  while,  not  con- 
tent with  exeitang  his  vengeanoe  only  on  Cicero's 
houses,  panned  his  wife  and  children  with  the  same 
fury:  and  made  several  attempts  to  get  young 
Cicero,  the  son,  into  his  hanas,  then  about  six 
years  old,  with  an  intent  to  kill  him" ;  but  the 
child  was  carefully  guarded  by  the  friends  of  the 
family,  and  removed  from  the  reach  of  his  malice. 
Terentia  bad  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  but  was  dragged  out  of  it  forcibly,  by  his 
orders,  to  the  pubUc  office  or  tribunal,  where  he 
was  sitting,  to  be  examined  about  the  concealment 
of  her  husband's  effects ;  but  being  a  woman  of 
singular  spirit  and  resolution,  she  bore  all  his  in- 
tuits with  a  masculine  courage  S 

But  while  Clodius  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing 
in  this  affair  but  the  gratification  of  his  revenge, 
he  was  carrying  on  a  private  interest  at  the  same 
time,  which  he  had  much  at  heart.  The  house, 
in  which  he  himself  lived,  was  contiguous  to  a 
part  of  Cicero's  ground ;  which,  being  now  laid 
open,  made  that  side  of  the  Palatine  hill  the  most 
airy  and  desirable  situation  in  Rome :  his  intention 
therefore  was,  by  the  purchase  of  another  house 
which  stood  next  to  him,  to  make  the  whole  area 
his  own,  with  the  benefit  of  the  fine  portico  and 
temple  annexed:  so  that  he  had  no  sooner  de- 
molished Cicero's  house,  than  he  began  to  treat 
with  the  owner  of  the  next,  Q.  Seius  Postumus,  a 
Roman  knight,  who  absolutely  refused  to  sell  it ; 
and  declared,  that  Clodius,  of  all  men,  should 
never  have  it,  while  he  lived.  Clodius  threatened 
to  obstruct  his  windows ;  but  finding  that  neither 
his  threats  nor  offers  availed  anything,  he  con- 
trived to  get  the  knight  poisoned  ;  and  so  bought 
the  house,  after  his  death,  at  the  sale  of  his  effects, 
by  outbidding  all  who  offered  for  it.  His  next 
step  was,  to  secure  the  remaining  part  of  Cicero's 
area,  which  was  not  included  in  the  consecration, 
and  was  now  also  exposed  by  his  direction  to  a 
public  auction :  but  as  it  was  not  easy  to  find  any 
citizen  who  would  bid  for  it,  and  he  did  not  care 
to  buy  it  in  his  own  name,  he  was  forced  to  pro- 
vide an  obscure,  needy  fellow,  called  Scato,  to  pur- 
chase it  for  him,  and  by  that  means  became  master 
of  the  most  spacious  habitation  in  all  the  city^. 

r  DomuB  ardebat  in  Palatio— Consulos  epulabantur.  et 
In  oonjuratomm  gratulatlone  venabantar ;  cum  alter  se 
Catiline  deliciaa,  alter  Cothegl  oooaolurinumfuJnedioerBt. 
—Pro  Domo,  84 ;  In  Piion.  11 ;  Pro  8ext.  84. 

■  Vezabatnr  uxor  mea :  Ubeiri  ad  neoam  qucrebantor. 
—Pro  Sezt.  84. 

Quid  vos  uxor  mea  misers  violarat  ?    Qjtam  vezavistls, 

Taptaviatia quid  mea  Ulia  ?— Quid  parvus  fillua  ?— Quid 

feoerat,  quod  eum  totieaper  inaidiaa  interfloere  volnistia  ? 
—Pro  Domo,  83. 

*  A  te  quidem  omnia  fieri  fortiarime,  atque  amantiflBime 
video :  nee  miror ;  nam  ad  me  P.  Valgus  Bcripeit  id 
quod  ego  mazimo  cum  fletu  legi,  quemadmodum  a  Veet» 
ad  tabulam  Yaleriam  ducta  enes.— Ep.  Fam.  ziv.  8. 

"  Ipse  cum  looi  illius,  cum  ndium  cupldltate  flagrsret 
—Pro  Domo,  41. 

Monumentum  iste,  nunquam  aut  religionem  ullam  ex- 
oogitavlt:  habltara  laze  et  magnifice  volult :  duasqueet 
magnaa  et  nobiles  domoe  conjungero.  Eodem  puneto 
temporis  quo  meus  diaoeasus  istl  cansam  cadis  eripuit,  a 
Q.  Seio  onntendit,  ut  dnmum  sibi  venderet  Cum  ille  id 
negarot,  primo  se  lumlnibus  ^us  esse  obstructurum  mina- 
batur.  Affinnabat  Poetumus,  se  vivo,  domum  suam  istius 
nunquam  fnturam.  Aoutus  adoleeoens  ex  iatios  aennone 
inteliezit,  quid  flari  oporteret.    Hominem  veneno  aper- 


This  desolation*  of  Cicero's  fortunes  at  home, 
and  the  misery  which  he  suffered  abroad,  in  being 
deprived  of  everything  that  was  dear  to  him,  soon 
made  him  repent  of  the  resolution  of  his  flight ; 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  envy  and  treachery  of  his 
counsellors,  who,  taking  the  advantage  of  his  fears, 
and  the  perplexity  which  he  was  under,  pushed 
him  to  an  act  both  ruinous  and  inglorious.  Thii 
he  chiefly  chai^ges  on  Hortensius ;  and  though  be 
forbears  to  name  him  to  Atticus,  on  account  of 
the  strict  friendship  between  them,  yet  he  accuses 
him  very  freely  to  his  brother  Quintus,  of  coming 
every  day  insidiously  to  his  house,  and  with  the 
greatest  professions  of  zeal  and  affection,  perpeta- 
ally  insinuating  to  hia  hopes  and  fears  that  by 
giving  way  to  &e  present  rage,  he  could  not  fail  of 
being  recalled  with  glory  in  three  days'  time'.  Hor- 
tensius was  particularly  intimate  at  this  time 
with  Pompey ;  and  might  possibly  be  employed  to 
urge  Cicero  to  this  step,  in  order  to  save  Pompey 
the  disgrace  of  being  forced  to  act  against  him  with 
a  high  hand.  But  let  that  be  as  it  will,  it  wu 
Pompey's  conduct  which  shocked  Cicero  the  most; 
not  for  its  being  contrary  to  his  oaths,  which  the 
ambitious  can  easily  dispense  with,  but  to  his  in- 
terest, which  they  never  neglect,  but  through 
weakness.  The  consideration  of  what  was  useful 
to  Pompey  made  him  depend  on  his  aasistance^ : 
he  could  have  guarded  against  his  treaahery,  bat 
could  not  suspect  him  of  the  folly  of  giving  himself 
entirely  up  to  Caesar,  who  was  the  principal  mover 
and  director  of  the  whole  affair. 

In  this  ruffled  and  querulous  state  of  his  mind, 
stung  with  the  recollection  of  his  own  mistakes, 
and  tiie  perfidy  of  his  friends,  he  frequently  laments 
that  he  had  not  tried  the  fate  of  arms,  and  resolved 
either  to  conquer  bravely  or  fall  honourably ;  which 
he  dwells  so  much  upon  in  his  letters,  as  to  seem 
persuaded  that  it  would  have  been  his  wisest 
course.  But  this  is  a  problem  not  easy  to  be 
solved :  it  is  certain  that  his  enemies  were  using 
all  arts  to  urge  him  to  the  resolution  of  retreating ; 
as  if  they  apprehended  the  consequences  of  his 
stay:  and  that  the  real  aim  of  tiie  triumvirate 
was,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  humble  him ;  yet  it  is 
no  less  certain,  that  all  resistance  must  have  been 
vain,  if  they  had  found  it  necessary  to  exert  their 

tlasime  austulit.  Emit  domum,  lioitatoribua  defatigatui. 
in  Palatio  puloberrimo  prospeotu  portloum  earn  oonclsvi- 
bus  pavlmentatam  trecentum  pedum  oononpierat ;  am- 
pliaaimum  peristylum,  facile  ut  omnium  domoa  et  lozitate 
et  dignitate  superaret :  et  homo  religioeus,  com  cdes  mesa 
idem  emeret  et  venderet,  tamen  illia  tanCto  tenebris.  non 
anans  est  sumn  nomen  emptioni  aaoribera  Fosnit  adlioet 
Scatonem  illum^— Pro  Domo,  44. 

At  in  Us  sdibna,  quae  tu  Q.  Seio  eqnite  Romano— per 
te  apertiaaime  interfecto,  tenea.— De  Hamsp.  JLespou.  14. 

*  Me  summa  simulatinne  amorla.  aummaque  aedduitate 
quotidiana  sceleratiaaime,  inaidiosisaimeque  traotavit,  ad- 
Juncto  etlam  Arrio,  quorum  ego  consilifa.  promiaala.  prse- 
ceptia  deatitntus,  in  banc  oalamitatem  inddi. — Ad  Quint 
Frat.  i.  a 

Scpe  tridno  somma  cum  gloria  dioebar  ease  rediturus.— 
Ibid.  4. 

7  Bed  ai  quiaqnam  fuiaaet,  qui  me  Pompeii  minus  libe- 
rali  responao  perterritum,  a  turpissimo  oonsUio  revocarct. 
—Ad  Att.  ilL  lA. 

Multa,  qu«  mentem  ezturbarent  meam :  subita  dcfectio 
Pompeii.— Ad  Quint.  Frat.  1.  4. 

Nullum  est  meum  peccaturo,  niri  quod  lis  credidt,  a 
quibua  nefaa  putaram  ease  me  decipi,  aut  etiam  quibus  ne 
id  ezpedire  quidem  arbitrabar.— Ibid. 
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itrength  agaioBt  him ;  and  that  they  had  already 
I  proonded  too  fitr,  to  suffer  him  to  remain  ia  the 
!  dtjt  in  defiaaoe  of  them ;  and  if  their  power  had 
beeo  actoaOy  employed  to  drive  him  away,  hia  re- 
tmrnutfaave  been  the  more  deiperate,  and  they  the 
moTt  iDtereited  to  keep  him  out ;  ao  that  it  seems 
to  have  been  his  most  prudent  part,  and  the  most 
tgneetble  to  his  character,  to  yield,  as  he  did,  to 
the  oeoessity  of  the  times. 

But  we  have  a  ftill  account  of  the  motives  of 
bis  retreat,  in  the  speeches,  which  he  made  after 
Ui  return,  both  to  the  senate  and  the  people. 
''When  I  nw  the  senate/'  says  he,  **  deprived  of 
iti  kiden ;  myself  partly  pushed  and  partly  be- 
tnfed  by  tiie  magistrates ;  the  slaves  enrolled  by 
ttoe,  UMler  theoolonr  of  fraternities ;  the  remains 
ofCttiline's  forces  brought  again  into  the  field, 
oader  their  old  chiefs ;  the  knights  terrified  with 
proKTiptions ;  the  corporate  towns  with  military 
aecstioo ;  and  all  with  death  and  destruction ;  I 
ooqU  itiil  have  defiended  myself  by  arms ;  and 
vai  adrised  to  it  by  many  brave  friends,  nor  did  I 
viAt  that  tame  courage,  which  you  had  all  seen 
ne  eiert  on  other  occasions ;  but  when  I  saw,  at 
the  nsK  time,  that,  if  I  conquered  my  present 
eaeoy,  there  were  mnny  more  behind,  whom  I  had 
nQ  toeonquer ;  thnt,  if  I  happened  to  be  conquered, 
nany  honest  men  would  fidl  both  with  me  and 
■fter  ne ;  that  there  were  people  enough  ready  to 
Rvei^e  the  tribune's  blood,  while  the  punishment 
of  mine  would  be  left  to  tlie  forms  of  a  trial  and 
to  posterity ;  I  resoWed  not  to  employ  force  in  de- 
fcoiiiBg  ray  private  safety,  after  I  had  defended 
ibat  of  the  public  without  it ;  and  was  wilUng, 
that  honest  men  should  rather  lament  the  ruin  of 
iBf  foftones,  than  make  their  own  desperate  by 
adhering  to  me ;  and  if  after  all  I  had  fallen  alone, 
that  would  have  been  dishonourable  to  myself:  if 
aaidst  the  slaughter  of  my  dtizena,  fatal  to  the 
rtpaWic'." 

in  another  speech — *'  If  in  so  good  a  cause," 
Bjs  he,  **  supported  by  such  seal  by  the  senate; 
l>T  the  eoncorrence  of  all  honest  men ;  by  the 
^  help  of  all  Italy,  I  had  given  way  to  the 
nge  of  a  despicable  tribune,  or  feared  the  levity  of 
tvo  contemptible  consuls,  I  must  own  myself  to 
^  been  a  eoward,  without  heart  or  head — but 
^  were  other  things  which  moved  me.  That 
^Qodins  was  perpetually  proclaiming  in  his 
^*nBg;«eiy  that  what  he  did  against  me  wss  done 
^  the  anthority  of  Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Ciesar ; 
^  these  three  were  his  counsellors  in  the  cabinet, 
hu  leaden  in  the  field— one  of  whom  had  an  army 
'I'^y  in  Italy,  and  the  other  two  could  raise  one 
vbenefer  they  pleased.  What  then  ?  Was  it  my 
y  to  legiid  the  vain  brags  of  an  enemy,  falsely 
tlffown  oQt  against  those  eminent  men  1  No ;  it 
*u  act  his  taSdng,  bnt  their  silence,  which  shocked 
■e ;  and,  though  they  had  other  reasons  for  hold- 
»;  their  tongues,  yet  to  one  in  my  circumstances 
^  ttying  nothing  was  a  declaration ;  their 
oienee  a  omfeasion  :  they  had  cause  indeed  to  le 
|^^v>cd  on  their  own  account  lest  their  acts  of 
^  Tear  before  should  be  aimulled  by  the  prsetors 
fad  the  senate ;  many  people  also  were  instilling 
IJj'^tts  of  me  into  Pompey,  and  perpetually 
wjcooishing  him  to  beware  of  me ;  and  as  for 
^2»r,  whom  some  imagined  to  be  angry  with  me, 


*  Fort  Bed.  in  Sen.  13,  U. 


he  was  at  the  gates  of  the  city  with  an  army,  the 
command  of  which  he  had  given  to  Appioa,  my 
enemy's  brother.  When  I  saw  all  this,  whieb  wss 
open  and  manifest  to  everybody,  what  could  I  do? 
When  Clodius  declared  in  a  public  speech,  that  I 
must  either  conquer  twice,  or  perish ;  so  that 
neither  my  victory  nor  my  fall  would  have  restored 
the  peace  of  the  republic  \" 

Clodius,  having  satiated  his  revenge  upon  Cicero, 
proposed  another  law,  not  less  violent  and  unjust, 
against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  to  deprive  him 
of  his  kingdom,  and  reduce  it  to  a  Roman  province, 
and  confiscate  his  whole  estate.  This  prince  was 
brother  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  reigning  by  the 
same  right  of  hereditary  succession,  in  full  peace 
and  amity  with  Rome ;  accused  of  no  practices 
nor  suspected  of  any  designs  against  the  republic, 
whose  only  crime  was  to  be  rich  and  covetous  ;  so 
that  the  Uw  was  anunparalleled  act  of  injustice,  and 
what  Cicero,  in  a  public  speech,  did  not  scruple  to 
call  a  mere  robbery^.  But  Clodius  had  an  old 
grudge  to  the  king,  fbr  refosiog  to  ransom  him, 
when  he  was  taken  by  the  pirates;  and  sending 
him  only  the  contemptible  sum  of  two  talents'. 
And  what,  says  Cicero,  must  other  kings  think  of 
their  security,  to  see  their  crowns  and  fortunes  at 
the  disposal  of  a  tribune,  and  six  hundred  mercena- 
ries' ?  The  law  passed  however  without  any 
opposition ;  and  to  sanctify  it,  as  it  were,  and 
give  it  the  better  face  and  colour  of  justice,  Cato 
was  charged  with  the  execution  of  it ;  which  gave 
Clodius  a  double  pleasure,  by  imposing  so  shame- 
ful a  task  upon  the  gravest  man  in  Rome.  It  was 
a  part  likewise  of  the  same  law,  as  well  as  of  Cato's 
commission,  to  restore  certain  exiles  of  Byiantium, 
whom  their  dty  had  driven  out  for  crimes  against 
the  public  peace*.  The  engaging  Cato  in  such 
dirty  work  wss  a  masterpiece,  and  served  msny 
purposes  of  great  use  to  Clodius  :  first,  to  get  rid 
of  a  troublesome  adversary  for  the  remainder  of 
his  magistracy :  secondly,  to  fix  a  blot  on  Cato 
himself,  and  show,  that  the  most  rigid  pretenders 
to  virtue  might  be  caught  by  a  proper  bait:  thirdly, 
to  stop  his  mouth  for  the  future,  aa  he  openly 
bragged,  from  clamouring  against  extraordinary 
commissions  :  fourthly,  to  oblige  him,  above  all, 
to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  bis  acts,  by  his  sub- 
mitting to  bear  a  part  in  them'.    The  tribune  had 

•  Pro  Sext.  16, 18, 10. 

^  Qai  cum  lege  nefaria  Ptolemwum,  regem  Cyprt,  frs- 
trem  regla  Alezandrlni,  eodem  Jure  regnantem,  cauan 
inoognita,  pnblicaaaeo,  popolumqne  Romanum  aoelere 
obllgaaaes :  oum  in  ejus  regnnm,  booa,  fortnnaa,  Utrooi- 
nium  hujus  imperii  immlwiiiw,  onjua  cum  patro,  avo, 
majoribus,  aooletaa  nobis  et  amidtia  fuiaaet^-Pro  Domo,  8. 

Rex  amicufl,  nulla  injuria  oommemorata,  nullia  rope* 
tills  rebus,  cum  bonis  omnibus  pubUcaretur.  [Pro  Sext 
86.]  De  qi|0  nulla  nnquam  snapicio  durior.— Ibid.  87. 

e  Dio.  xxxTiii.  p.  78 ;  Appian.  L  U.  441. 

d  En  I  cur  cmteri  reges  stabilem  ease  fortunam  suam 
arMttentnr,  oum— videant,  per  trlbunom  aliquem  et  aex- 
oentas  operas  se  fortunis  qioUart,  et  regno  onmi  poaae 
nudari  ?~Pro  Bext  87. 

•  HuJus  peconi*  deportandae,  et  ai  quia  auom  Jus  defen- 
derei,  bello  gerendo  Catonem  prwfeclsti.— Pro  Domo,  8. 

At  etiam  eo  negotio  IL  catonia  spleodorem  maoulare 
▼oluemnt^-Pro  Sext  88. 

Tu  una  lege  tulisti,  ut  Cyprins  rex— oum  bonis  omnibus 
sub  pnacone  aulijioeretnr,  et  exules  Byzantinm  reduoe- 
rentur.  Eidem,  inquit,  ntnque  de  re  negotium  dedi— 
Pro  Domo,  SO. 

f  Sub  honorifloentisaimo  ministerii  tiiulo  H.  Catonem  a 
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the  satisfaction  to  see  Cato  taken  in  his  trap  ;  and 
received  a  congratulatory  letter  upon  it  from  Caesar, 
addressed  to  him  in  the  familiar  style  of  Csesar  to 
Clodiosy  which  he  read  publicly  to  the  people,  as  a 
proof  of  the  singular  intimacy  between  them'. 
King  Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  while,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  law,  and  of  Cato's  approach  towards 
Cyprus,  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  unable 
to  bear  the  disgrace  of  losing  at  once  both  his 
crown  and  his  wealth.  Cato  executed  his  com- 
mission  with  great  fidelity ;  and  returned  the  year 
following  in  a  kind  of  triumph  to  Rome,  with  all 
the  king's  effects  reduced  into  money,  amounting 
to  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  which  he 
delivered  with  great  pomp  into  the  public  trea- 
sury •». 

This  proceeding  was  severely  condemned  by 
Cicero,  though  he  touches  it  in  his  public  speeches 
with  some  tenderness  for  the  sake  of  Cato,  whom 
he  laboun  to  clear  from  any  share  of  the  iniquity. 
**  The  commission,"  says  he,  **  was  contrived,  not 
to  adorn,  but  to  banish  Cato ;  not  offered,  but 
imposed  upon  him.  Why  did  he  then  obey  it  ? 
Just  as  he  has  sworn  to  obey  other  laws,  which  he 
knew  to  be  unjust,  that  he  might  not  expose  him- 
self  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies,  and  without  doing  any 
good,  deprive  the  republic  of  such  a  citizen.  If  he 
had  not  submitted  to  the  law,  he  could  not  have 
hindered  it ;  the  stain  of  it  would  still  have  stuck 
upon  the  republic,  and  he  himself  suffered  violence 
for  rejecting  it,  since  it  would  have  been  a  pre- 
cedent for  invalidating  all  the  other  acts  of  that 
year:  he  considered,  therefore,  that  since  the 
scandal  of  it  could  not  be  avoided,  he  was  the 
person  the  best  qualified  to  draw  good  out  of  evil, 
and  to  serve  his  country  well,  though  in  a  bad 
caused"  But  howsoever  this  may  colour,  it  can- 
not justify  Cato's  conduct,  who  valued  himself 
highly  upon  his  Cyprian  transactions,  and  for  the 
sake  of  that  commission  was  drawn  in,  as  Clodius 
expected,  to  support  the  authority  from  which  it 
flowed,  and  to  maintain  the  legality  of  Clodius's 
tribunate,  in  some  warm  debates  even  with  Cicero 
himself''. 

Among  the  other  laws  made  by  Clodius,  there 
was  one  likewise  to  give  relief  to  the  private  mem- 
bers of  corporate  towns,  against  the  publis  injuries 
of  their  communities.  The  purpose  of  it  was 
specious,  but  the  real  design,  to  screen  a  creature 
of  Ms  own,  one  Merula,  of  Anagnia,  who  had 
been  punished  or  driven  from  his  city  for  some 
notorious  villanies,  and  who,  in  return  for  this 
service,  erected  a  statue  to  his  patron,  on  part  of 
the  area  of  Cicero's  house,  and  inscribed  it  to 
Clodius,  the  author  of  so  excellent  a  law.     But  as 


republlca  relegaTlt.  [VelL  Pat.  U.  45.]  Non  illl  omandom 
M.  Catonem,  md  relegandum  putaverunt :  qui  in  ooncione 
palam  dixerint,  linguam  ae  evellisso  Catoni,  que  semper 
contra  extraordiiuuias  potestotes  libera  fuiaset—X^uod  al 
llle  x«pudianet,  dubitatis  quin  ei  via  easet  ailata,  cum 
onmia  acta  illius  aimi  per  ilium  onnm  labelactari  vide- 
rentur  ?— Pro  Sext.  88,  29. 

OratiUari  tibi,  quod  idem  in  posterum  IC  Gatonem, 
tribunattt  tuo  remoTine0.>-Pro  Domo,  9. 

s  Literal  in  condone  recitaati,  quas  tibi  a  C.  Ccsare 
miaaas  eaae  dicerea.  Casar  Pulchro.  Cum  etiam  ea  aigu- 
mentatus,  amoria  eaae  hoc  signum,  cum  nominibus  taatum 
uteretnr.— Ibid. 

h  Pltttaroh.  in  Catone ;  Flor.  iU.  9. 

i  Pro  Sezt.  88,  89. 

^  Plutarch,  in  Catone ;  Dlo,  1.  xxziz.  lUO. 


Cicero  told  him  afterwards  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
the  place  itself  where  the  statue  stood,  the  scene  of 
so  memorable  an  injury,  confuted  both  the  excel- 
lency of  the  law  and  the  inscription^ 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  look  after  Cicero  in  his 
flight,  who  left  Rome  about  the  end  of  March ;  for 
on  the  eighth  of  April  we  find  him  at  Vibo,  a  town 
in  the  most  southern  part  of  Italy,  where  he  spent 
several  days  with  a  friend  named  Sica.  Here  he 
received  the  copy  of  the  law  made  against  him, 
which  after  some  alteration  and  correction  fixed 
the  limits  of  his  exile  to  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  miles  from  Italy  ■".  His  thoughts  had 
hitherto  been  wholly  bent  on  Sicily ;  but  when  he 
was  arrived  in  sight  of  it,  the  praetor,  C.  Virgilios, 
sent  him  word  that  he  must  not  set  his  foot  in  it. 
This  was  a  cruel  shock  to  him,  and  the  first  taste 
of  the  misery  of  disgrace — that  an  old  friend,  who 
had  been  highly  obliged  to  him*,  of  the  same 
party  and  principles,  should  refuse  him  shelter  in 
a  calamity  which  he  had  drawn  upon  himself  hy 
his  services  to  the  republic.  Speaking  of  it  after- 
wards, when  it  was  not  his  business  to  treat  it 
severely,  "  See,"  says  he,  "the  horror  of  these 
times ;  when  all  Sicily  was  coming  out  to  meet 
roe,  the  prsetor,  who  had  often  felt  the  rage  of  the 
same  tribune,  and  in  the  same  cause,  would  not 
suffer  me  to  come  into  the  island.  What  shall  I 
say  ?  That  Yirgilius,  such  a  citizen,  and  such  a 
man,  had  lost  all  benevolence,  all  remembrance  of 
our  common  sufferings,  all  his  piety,  humanity, 
and  faith  towards  me .'  No  such  thing :  he  was 
afraid  how  he  should  singly  sustain  the  weight  of 
that  storm  which  had  overpowered  our  joint 
forces"." 

This  unexpected  repulse  from  SicUy  obliged  him 
to  change  his  route,  and  turn  back  again  towards 
Brundisium,  in  order  to  pass  into  Greece  :  he  left 
Vibo,  therefore,  that  he  might  not  expose  his  host 
Sica  to  any  danger  for  entertaining  him  ;  expect- 
ing to  find  no  quiet  till  he  could  remove  himself 
beyond  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  law.  But  in 
this  he  found  himself  mistaken,  for  all  the  towns 
on  his  road  received  him  with  the  most  public 
marks  of  respect:  inviting  him  to  take  up  his 
quartera  with  them,  and  guarding  him  as  he  psssed 
through  their  territories  with  all  imaginable  hon- 
our and  safety  to  his  person.  He  avoided  however 
as  much  as  possible  all  public  places ;  and  when 
he  came  to  Brundisium,  would  not  enter  into  the 
city,  though  it  expressed  the  warmest  zeal  for  his 

1  Legem  de  injuriis  publicis  tulisti,  Anagnino  nebcin  cui 
Merulc  per  gratiam,  qui  tibi  ob  earn  legem  statuam  tibi 
in  meia  cdibus  poauit;  ut  locus  ipse  in  tua  tanta  injuria 
legem  et  inaoriptionem  status  refelleret  Quae  res  Anag- 
ninis  multo  maJorl  dolori  fuit,  quam  quae  idem  ille  gladia- 
tor scelera  Anagniae  feoerat*— Pro  Domo,  30. 

n  Allata  est  nobia  rogatio  de  pemicie  mea,  in  qua  quod 
oorrectum  est,  audieramua  esse  ^usmodi,  nt  mihi  ultn 
quadringenta  millia  liceret  emo  ctatim  iter  Bnmdisitun 
renoB  oontuli— ne  et  Sica,  apud  qoem  eram,  periret^A^ 
Att.  iii.  4. 

•"  Plutarch,  in  Cic. 

o  Siciliam  petlvi  animo,  que  et  ipsa  entt  mihi,  sical 
domua  una,  ooi^uncta ;  et  obtinebatur  a  Virgilio :  qaocun 
me  uno  vel  maxime  turn  vetnata  amidtia,  tum  met  fntxi 
collegia,  tum  respublica  sociarat.  Vide  nunc  caligiricn 
temporum  ilkirum.  Cum  ipsa  pme  insula  mihi  w« 
obviam  ferre  veUet,  prwtor  iUe  ^nadem  tribuni  plebi 
ooncionibua  propter  eandem  rdpublics  canwam  avp 
vezatus,  nihil  amplins  dico,  nisi  me  in  BioHlam  venir 
noluit,  ^.— Pro  Gn.  Plane  40. 
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acTTioe,  ud  offered  to  run  all  hazards  in  hia  de- 
fence'. 

In  thii  mterral,  he  was  pressinf^  Atdcas  in  erery 
letter,  and  in  the  most  moTing  terms,  to  come  to 
bim ;  and  when  he  removed  from  Vibo,  gave  him 
diijj  inteUigeDoe  of  all  his  stages,  that  he  might 
fitfli  kaow  where  to  find  him,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  he  wonld  not  fail  to  follow  him^.  Bat  Atticus 
feenu  to  have  given  him  no  answer  on  thia  head, 
nor  to  have  had  any  thoughts  of  stirring  from 
Rome.  He  was  persuaded,  perhaps,  that  his  com- 
panj  abroad  could  be  of  no  other  use  to  him  than 
to  gire  eome  little  relief  to  his  present  chagrin ; 
vkereas  his  Gontinoanoe  in  the  dty  might  be  of 
the  greateat,  not  only  in  relieving,  but  removing 
his  alsmity,  and  procuring  his  restoration  :  or 
«e  may  imagine,  what  his  character  seems  to 
flijgeat,  that  though  he  had  a  greater  love  for 
Cicero  than  for  any  man,  yet  it  was  always  with 
IB  exception  of  not  involving  himself  in  the  dis- 
tiess  of  his  friend,  or  disturbing  the  tranquillity 
of  his  life  by  taking  any  share  of  another's 
oiaery ;  and  that  he  was  following  only  the  dic- 
tates of  his  temper  and  principles  in  sparing  him- 
Klf  a  trouble  which  would  have  made  him  suffer 
more  than  his  philoeophy  could  easily  bear.  But 
vhaterer  was  the  cause,  it  gave  a  fresh  mortifica- 
tkn  to  Cieero,  who,  in  a  letter  upon  it,  says,  "  I 
ande  no  doubt  but  that  I  should  see  you  at  Taren- 
tam  or  Brundisinm :  it  would  have  been  convenient 
for  maay  reasons ;  and  above  ail,  for  my  design  of 
ipfodhig  some  time  with  you  in  Epirus,  and  re- 
nting all  my  measures  by  your  advice  :  but  since 
it  haa  not  happened  as  I  wished,  I  shall  add  this  also 
to  the  great  number  of  my  other  afflictions '.''  He 
*«  now  lodged  in  the  villa  of  M.  Lenius  Flaccus, 
Bot  hr  from  the  walls  of  Brundisinm,  where  he 
sfflted  on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  and  on  the 
Itttof  the  aame  month  embarked  for  Dyrrhachium. 
Inhii  account  of  himself  to  his  wife—"  I  spent 
thirteen  days,"  says  he,  "  with  Fhiccus,  who  for 
ay  sake  alighted  the  risk  of  his  fortunes  and  life ; 
Qor  wu  deterred  by  the  penalty  of  the  law  from 
perSortoing  towards  me  all  the  rights  of  friendship 
aad  hospitality :  I  wish  that  it  may  ever  be  in  my 
power  to  nuke  him  a  proper  return ;  I  am  sure 
iit  I  shall  always  think  myself  obliged  to  do  it".'' 

Daring  his  stay  with  Flaccus,  he  was  in  no  small 
F^lexity  about  the  choice  of  a  convenient  place 

9  (^  MDoia  flla  munlcipia,  qum  aunt  a  Vibone  Bran- 
Sam,  in  8de  mea  eaaent.  Iter  mihi  tutum,  moltJs  mtoi- 
OBtHwi,  magno  cum  moo  metn  pnestlterunt.  Brundiaium 
^^  vd  potiua  ad  mceoia  acoeMl.  Urbem  unam  mihi 
'^^'^cianiBun  deelinavi,  qu«  m  rel  potiua exadndl, quam  e 
■0  CTjinplexu  at  eriperer  facile  piiteretar.~Pro  Plancio,41. 

«  Sed  te  Qffo,  ut  ad  me  Vilionem  atatim  Teniaa.-~Si  Id 
A<a  tewis  miialwr,  sed  oonfldo  te  eaae  l!wtunmi^~Ad 
Ati.ni.1. 

^aQe.vtadteantea  acrlpai,  ai  ad  nos  venerla,  conalilum 
^>«i  rei  capiamoa^Iliid.  2. 

Iter  Bmadiaiam  Tenua  oontuli-onnc  ta  propera,  nt 
>«  G(aa«|iiare,  at  modo  recipiemnr.  Adhuo  invitamur 
*««e.-il,id.  X 

Xihfl  nihi  i^tatiixa  cadere  poaae,  quam  nt  ta  me  quam 
^aBUB  eonaeqaare.>-Il>ld.  4. 

'  ^  focrat  mihi  daWom,  quia  te  Tarenti  aut  Broa- 
^  ^^nrns  MKin :  idqoe  ad  nralta  pertinait ;  in  eta,  et 
aaEpiro  oondflteremaa,  etde  rellquis  rebus  tuo  oooailio 
°**^«'-  Quoniam  Id  non  contigit,  erlt  lioo  qaoqae  in 
*f*>  omnero  nostrornm  malorum.— Ibid.  6. 

*  lahoftoa  M.  Lanii  Flaoci  me  eootuli :  eai  com  omnia 
^*">>  pablkatio  boaiorum,  exilinm,  mora  proponeretor. 


for  his  residence  abroad :  Atticus  offered  him  his 
house  in  Epirus ;  which  was  a  castle  of  some 
strength,  and  likely  to  afford  him  a  secure  retreat. 
But  since  Atticus  could  not  attend  him  thither  in 
person,  he  dropped  all  tlioughts  of  that,  and  was 
inclined  to  go  to  Athens ;  tUl  he  was  informed, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  travel  into 
that  part  of  Greece ;  where  all  those  who  had  been 
banished  for  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  especially 
Autronius,  then  resided ;  who  would  have  had  some 
comfort  in  their  exile  to  revenge  themselves  on 
the  author  of  their  misery,  if  they  could  have 
caught  him^ 

Plutarch  tells  us,  that  in  sailing  out  of  Brundl- 
siuro,  the  wind,  which  was  fair,  changed  of  a 
sudden,  and  drove  him  back  again ;  and  when  he 
passed  over  to  Dyrrhachium  in  the  second  attempt, 
that  there  happened  an  earthquake  and  a  great 
storm,  immediately  after  his  landing ;  from  which 
the  soothsayers  foretold,  that  his  stay  abroad  would 
not  be  long.  But  it  is  strange,  that  a  writer  so 
fond  of  prodigies,  which  nobody  elae  takes  notice 
of,  should  omit  the  story  of  Cicero's  dream,  which 
was  more  to  his  purpose,  and  is  related  by  Cicero 
himself:  '*  That  in  one  of  the  stages  of  his  flight, 
being  lodged  in  the  villa  of  a  friend,  after  he  had 
lain  restless  and  wakefol  a  great  part  of  the  night, 
he  fell  into  a  sound  sleep  near  break  of  day,  and 
when  he  awaked  about  eight  in  the  morning,  told 
his  dream  to  those  round  him  :  That  as  he  seemed 
to  be  wandering  disconsoUte  in  a  lonely  place,  C. 
Marina,  with  his  fasces  wreathed  with  laurel,  ac 
coated  him,  and  demanded,  why  he  was  so  melan- 
choly :  and  when  he  answered,  that  he  was  driven 
out  of  his  country  by  violence  ;  Marius  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  bidding  him  be  of  courage,  ordered 
the  next  lictor  to  conduct  him  into  his  monument ; 
telling  him,  that  there  he  should  find  safety :  upon 
this,  the  company  presently  cried  out,  that  he 
would  have  a  quick  and  glorious  return*."  All 
whidi  was  exactly  fulfilled ;  for  his  restoration  was 
decreed  in  a  certain  temple  built  by  Marius,  and 
for  that  reason  called  Marius's  Monument ;  where 
the  senate  happened  to  be  assembled  on  that  oc- 
casion'. 

This  dream  was  much  talked  of  in  the  family, 
and  Cicero  himself,  in  that  season  of  his  dejection, 
seemed  to  be  pleased  with  it;  and  on  the  first 
news  of  the  decree's  passing  in  Marius's  monu- 
ment, declared,  that  nothing  could  be  more  divine  ; 
yet  in  disputing  afterwards  on  the  nature  of  dreama, 
hcc  perpeti,  ai  aociderent,  maluit,  quam  cuatodiam  mei 
capitia  dlmittere.— Pro  Plancio,  41. 

Nos  Brundlali  apud  M.  Lenium  Flaccnm  diea  xnr. 
foimua,  vimm  optimum :  qui  periculom  fortunarum  et 
capitia  mil  pr«  mea  salute  neglezit :  neque  legia  improbia* 
aimc  poma  dodnotus  eat,  quo  minua  boapltii  et  amlcf tl« 
Jua,  ofBciumque  pnMtaret.  Huic  utinam  gratiam  all- 
quando  referre  poaaimua;  habebimua  quidem  aemper.— 
Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  4. 

t  Quod  me  rofcaa  et  hortarla,  ut  apnd  te  In  Eplro  aim ; 
▼oluntaa  tna  mihi  valde  grata  eat.— Sed  itineria  caun  ut 
dlverterem,  primum  eat  devium ;  deinde  ab  Autronlo  et 
oBteria  quatrldui ;  deinde  aine  te.  Nam  castellum  muni- 
tum  habitanti  mihi  prodeaaet,  transeunti  non  eat  neeewa- 
rium.  Quod  ai  auderem,  Athenaa  peterem :  aane  Ita 
eadebat  ut  vellem.  Nuno  et  noatri  hoatea  Ibi  aunt,  et  te 
non  habemua.<^Ad  Att.  ill.  7. 

B  De  Divin.  i.  88 ;  Val.  Max.  i.  7. 

>  Valeriua  Hazimua  calla  thla  monument  of  Marlua  the 
temple  of  Jupiter ;  but  It  appeara  from  Cioero'a  account  to 
have  been  the  temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue. 
H 
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he  asserts  them  all  to  be  vain  and  fantastical,  and 
nothing  else  bnt  the  imperfect  traces  and  confused 
impressions  which  our  waking  thoughts  leave  upon 
the  mind ;  that,  in  his  flight  therefore,  as  it  was 
natural  for  him  to  think  much  upon  his  countryman 
Marius,  who  had  suffered  the  same  calamity ;  so 
that  was  the  cause  of  his  dreaming  of  him ;  and 
that  no  old  woman  could  be  so  silly,  as  to  give  any 
credit  to  dreams,  if  in  the  infinite  number  and 
variety  of  them  they  did  not  sometimes  happen 
to  hit  rights. 

When  he  came  to  Djrrrhachium,  he  found  con- 
firmed, what  he  had  heard  before  in  Italy,  that 
Achaia  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Greece  were 
possessed  by  those  rebels  who  had  been  driven 
from  Rome  on  Catiline's  account.  This  deter, 
mined  him  to  go  into  Macedonia,  before  they  could 
be  informed  of  hfs  arrival,  where  his  friend,  Cn. 
Plancius,  was  then  quiestor ;  who  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  landing,  than  he  came  to  find  him  at  Dyr- 
rhachium  ;  where,  out  of  regard  to  his  present 
circumstances,  and  the  privacy  which  he  affected, 
dismissing  his  officers,  and  laying  aside  all  the 
pomp  of  magistracy,  he  conducted  him  with  the 
observance  of  a  private  companion  to  his  head- 
quarters at  Thessalonica,  about  the  twenty-first 
of  May.  L.  Appuleius  was  the  praetor  or  chief 
governor  of  the  province :  but  though  he  was  an 
honest  man  and  Cicero's  friend,  yet  he  durst  not 
venture  to  grant  him  his  protection,  or  show  him 
any  public  civility,  bnt  contented  himself  with 
conniving  only  at  what  his  quKstor  Plancius 
did*. 

While  Cicero  staid  at  Dyrrhachium,  he  received 
two  expresses  from  his  brother  Quintus,  who  was 
now  coming  home  from  Asia,  to  inform  him  of  his 
intended  route,  and  to  settle  the  place  of  their 
meeting :  Quintus's  design  was,  to  pass  from  Ephe- 
sus  to  Athens,  and  thence  by  land  through  Mace- 
donia ;  and  to  have  an  interview  with  his  brother 
at  Thessalonica :  bnt  the  news  which  he  met  with 
at  Athens  obliged  him  to  hasten  his  journey  to- 
wards Rome,  where  the  faction  were  preparing  to 
receive  him  with  an  impeachment,  for  the  mal- 
administration of  his  province :  nor  had  Cicero  at 
last  resolution  enough  to  see  him ;  being  unable  to 
bear  the  tenderness  of  such  a  meeting,  and  much 
more  the  misery  of  parting ;  and  he  was  appre- 
hensive, besides,  that  if  they  once  met,  they  should 
not  be  able  to  part  at  all,  whilst  Quintus's  presence 
at  home  was  necessary  to  their  common  interests : 
so  that  to  avoid  one  affliction,  he  was  forced  (he 

7  Maxlmeque  reliquiae!  oarum  rerum  moventur  in 
animis,  et  agitantur,  de  qaibus  vigilantes  aut  cogitavimus 
aut  egimus.  Ut  mlhl  temporibus  lUis  multum  in  animo 
MariuB  venabatur,  reoordanti,  quam  ille  gravem  suum 
casam  magno  animo»  quam  constanti  tulisset.  Hanc 
credo  oausam  de  illo  somniandi  fuiaese.^De  Divin.  li.  67. 

An  ta  oenses  ullam  anum  tarn  doliram  faturam  fuiase, 
ut  Bomnlis  crederet,  niin  ista  casu  nonnunquam  forte 
temere  concurrerent  ? — Ibid.  68. 

*  Quo  cam  veniiisem  oognovl,  id  quod  audieram,  refertam 
ease  Greeciam  aceleratissimorum  hominum  ac  nefariorum. 
— Q,ulantequam  de  meo  adventu  audire  potuissent,  in 

Macedonian!  ad  Planciumque  perrexl nam  simul  ac 

me  Dyrrhachium  attigisse  audivlt,  Btatim  admelictoribus 
dimissis,  insignibus  abjectis,  voste  mutata  profectos  est.^ 
Thessalonlcam  me  in  quvestorlamqne  pCTduxit.—- Pro 
Plancio,  41 ;  Post  Red.  in  Sen.  14. 

Hie  ego  nunc  de  prctore  Macedonia;  nihil  dicam  ampliua, 
nisi  eum  et  civem  optimum  semper  et  mihi  amlcnm  fuiste. 
Bed  eadem  timuisse  qum  ccteros.— Pro  Plancio,  ibid. 


says)  to  endure  another  most  cruel  one,  that  of 
shunning  the  embraces  of  a  brother \ 

L.  Tubero,  however,  his  kinsman,  and  one  of 
his  brother's  lieutenants,  paid  him  a  visit  on  hia 
return  towards  Italy,  and   acquainted  him  with 
what  he  had  learned  in  passing  through  Greece, 
that  the  banished  conspirators  who  resided  there 
were  actually  forming  a  plot  to  seize  and  murder 
him  ;  for  which  reason  he  advised  him  to  go  into 
Asia ;  where  the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  province 
would  afibrd  him  the  safest  retreat,  both  on  bis 
own  and  his  brother's  account^.     Cicero  was  dis- 
posed to  follow  this  advice  and  leave  Macedonia ; 
for  the  praetor  Appuleius,  though  a  friend,  gave 
him  no  encouragement  to  stay ;  and  the  consul 
Piso,  his  enemy,  was  coming  to  the  command  of 
it  the  next  winter :  but  all  his  friends  at  Rome 
dissuaded  his  removal  to  any  place  more  distant 
from  them ;  and  Plancius  treated  him  so  affection- 
ately, and  contrived  to  make  all  things  so  easy  to 
him,  that  he  dropped  the  thoughts  of  changing  his 
quarters.      Plancius  was   in   hopes    that  Cicero 
would  be  recalled  with  the  expiration  of  his  qus- 
storship,  and  that  he  should  have  the  honour  of 
returning  with  him  tb  Rome,  to  reap  the  fruit  of 
his  fidelity,  not  only  from  Cicero's  gratitude,  but 
the  favour  of  the  senate  and  people <^.     The  only 
inconvenience  that  Cicero  found  in  his  present 
situation,  was  the  number  of  soldiers  and  concourse 
of  people,  who  frequented  the  place  on  account  of 
business  with  the  qusestor.     For  he  was  so  shocked 
and  dejected  by  his  misfortune,  that,  though  the 
cities  of  Greece  were  offering  their  services  and 
compliments,  and  striving  to  do  him  all  imaginable 
honours'*,  yet  he  refused  to  see  all  conapany,  and 
was  so  shy  of  the  public,  that  he  could  hardly 
endure  the  light*. 

For  it  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  this  calamity  of 
his  exile,  he  did  not  behave  himself  with  that  firm- 
ness which  might  reasonably  be  expected  from 
one  who  had  borne  so  glorious  a  part  in  the  re- 
public ;  conscious  of  his  integrity,  and  suffering  in 
the  cause  of  his  country :  for  his  letters  are  gene- 
rally filled  with  such  lamentable  expressions  of 
grief  and  despair,  that  his  best  friends,  and  even 

•  Qnintus  frater  cum  ex  Aria  veniaset  ante  kalend. 
Mai.  et  Athenas  veninet  idib.  valde  fuit  ei  properanduro, 
ne  quid  aboens  acciperet  calamltatia,  si  quia  forte  fuifiiet, 
qui  oontentua  nostrit  malis  non  esset.  Itaque  enni 
malui  properare  Romam,  quam  ad  me  venire:  et  simal, 
dicam  enim  quod  venim  est, — animum  induoere  ncm  potni. 
ut  ant  ilium  amantiMimum  mel,  moUissimo  animo  tanto 
in  mcerore  aspioerem— atque  etiam  Iliad  timebam,  quod 
profecto  accidiaset,  ne  a  me  digredi  non  posBet.^Hujus 
aoerbltatiB  eventum  altera  aoerbitate  non  videndi  fratxis 
vitavi.— Ad  Att.  iii.  9 ;  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  3. 

^  Com  ad  me  L.  Tubero,  meus  neceaearlus,  qui  fratri 
meo  legatus  fuisset,  deoedens  ex  Asia  veniaaet,  eo^ue 
insidias,  quas  mihi  paratas  ab  exulibua  conjunitid 
audierat,  animo  amicisBimo  detulisaet.  In  Asiam  me  ire, 
propter  ejus  provincial  mecnm  et  cum  fratre  meo  ncc«csi- 
tadincm. — ^Pro  Plancio,  41. 

c  Plancius,  homo  officiosiseimus,  me  cupit  ease  sccum 
et  adhuc  retinet--«penU  posse  fieri,  ut  mecum  in  Italiam 
decedat.^Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  1. 

LoDgius,  quum  ita  vobis  placet,  non  discedam.— Ibid.  i. 

Me  adhuc  Plancius  liberalitate  sua  retinet — spes  homini 
est  injecta,  non  eadem,  qute  mihi,  posse  nos  una  dcccdcro : 
quam  rem  sibi  magno  honori  sperat  fore.— Ad  Att.  iii.  a. 

d  Plutarch,  in  Cic. 

«  Odi  enim  cclebritatem,  fugio  homines,  luocm  aepiccre 
vix  poe8nm.>-.Ad  Att.  iii.  7. 
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I  his  wife,  was  forced  to  admonish  him  sometimes,  to 
I  nuse  his  courage ',  and  remember  his  former  cha- 
racter. Atticos  was  constantly  putting  him  in 
I  mind  of  it ;  and  sent  him  word  of  a  report,  that 
ms  brought  to  Rome  bj  one  of  Crassus's  freed- 
nen,  that  his  affliction  had  disordered  hia  senses  : 
to  which  he  answered,  that  his  mind  was  still 
sonnd,  and  wished  only  that  it  had  been  always  so, 
vhen  he  placed  his  confidence  on  those  who  per- 
fidioQsly  abased  it  to  his  minr. 

But  these  remonstrances  did  not  please  him ;  he 
thoa^ht  them  unkind  and  unseasonable,  as  he  in- 
timates in  several  of  his  letters,  where  he  expresses 
himself  very  moTingly  on  this  subject     "  As  to 
Tour  chiding  me  (says  he)  so  often  and  so  severely, 
for  being  too  much  dejected  ;  what  misery  is  there, 
I  praj  JOB,  so  grievous,  which  I  do  not  feel  in 
^J  present  calamity  ?     Did  any  man  ever  fall 
from  such  a  height  of  dignity,  in  so  good  a  cause, 
Tith  the  advantage  of  such  talents,  experience, 
interest ;  such  support  of  all  honest  men?  Is  it 
possible  for  me  to  forget  what  I  was  ?  Or  not  to 
^cel  what  I  am  ?  From  what  honour,  what  glory 
I  am  driven  ?   From  what  children  ?  What  for- 
taaes?  What  a  brother?  Whom,  though  I  love 
aod  have  ever  loved  better  than  myself,  yet  (that 
I   JOQ  may  perceive  what  a  new  sort  of  affliction  I 
;   «^er)  I  refused  to  see  ;  that  I  might  neither  aug- 
I   nent  my  own  grief  by  the  sight  of  his,  nor  oflTer 
!   onridf  to  him  thus  ruined,  whom  he  had  left  so 
SouishiDg :  I  omit  many  other  things  intolerable 
I   to  me :  for  I  am  hindered  by  my  tears  :  tell  me 
1   *fa»  whether  I  am  still  to  be  reproached  for 
,   enering ;  or  for  suffering  myself  rather  to  be  de- 
prired  of  what  I  ought  never  to  have  parted  with 
I   ^t  with  my  life  ;  which  I  might  easily  have  pre- 
I   stated,  if  some  perfidious  friends  had  not  u^ed 
I   oe  to  my  ruin  within  my  own  walls,"  8tc.^     In 
uother  letter ;  "  Continue  (says  he)  to  assist  me, 
•*  jou  do,  with  your  endeavours,  your  advice,  and 
I   rov  interest ;  but  spare  yourself  the  pains  of  com- 
I  ^^,  and  much  more  of  chiding  me :  for  when 
JOQdo  this,  I  cannot  help  charging  it  to  your  want 
^^  love  and  concern  for  me  ;  whom  I  imagine  to 
^  K  afflicted  vdth  my  misfortune,  as  to  be  incon- 
«iabfc  even  yourself*/' 

He  was  now  indeed  attacked  in  his  weakest  part ; 
tbe  only  place  in  which  he  was  vulnerable  :  to  have 
J  ^  »s  great  in  affliction  as  he  was  ua  prosperity, 
I  *«jld  have  been  a  perfection  not  given  to  man  : 
yet  ihb  very  weakness  flowed  from  a  source  which 
'  rendered  him  the  more  amiable  in  all  the  other 
I  p^fts  of  life ;  and  the  same  tenderness  of  disposi- 
I  jjon  which  made  him  love  his  friends,  his  children, 
w»  coantry,  more  passionately  than  other  men, 

J  Ta  qood  me  hortaria,  at  anlmo  ahn  magno,  tec— £p. 

«  Xam  quod  seribia  te  audire,  mo  etfam  mentis  errore 
I  ^  fkilwc  affiei :  mihi  vero  mens  Integra  est,  atque  utinam 
'  '-*a|  ia  pericalo  fiUMet,  cum  ego  iis,  quibus  salutem  meam 
'  ^^''wniam  eaw  arbitrabar,  inimieiasimis,  crudelinimis- 
n.— Ad  Att.  iii.  13. 


JJ««|a  qoatoor  epistolaa  a  to  mlaaas;  anam,  qua  me 
y^nu,  ttt  am  firmior ;  alteram,  qua  Craaal  libertum  ais 
■^  'Je  mea  soUlcitudine  madeque  iiaiiaaiie.~lbld.  15. 

I'AdAtt.iii.  10. 

'^j*^  »t  *»cw,  open,  eonsillo,  gratia  juva :  oonsolari 
^aeane:  ol^nrgare  veto  noli :  quod  cum  facia,  ego  tuum 
**«a  et  ddoTcm  desidero;  quern  ita  affectum  mea 
•^  ewe  arbttror,  ut  te  ipsum  nemo  oonaolari  potest. 


made  him  feel  the  loss  of  them  more  sensibly  :  '*  I 
have  twice  (says  he)  saved  the  republic;  once 
with  glory  ;  a  second  time  with  misery :  for  I  will 
never  deny  myself  to  be  a  man ;  or  bra^  of  bearing 
the  loss  of  a  brother,  children,  wife,  country,  with- 
out sorrow — For  what  thanks  had  been  due  to  me 
for  quitting  what  I  did  not  value''?"  In  another 
speech  :  ''  I  own  my  grief  to  have  been  extremely 
great ;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  that  wisdom,  which 
those  expected  from  me,  who  gave  out,  that  I  was 
too  much  broken  by  my  affliction  :  for  such  a  hard- 
ness of  mind,  as  of  body,  which  does  not  feel  pain, 
is  a  stupidity,  rather  than  a  virtue. — I  am  not  oue 
of  those  to  whom  all  things  are  indifferent ;  but 
love  myself  and  my  friends  as  our  common  huma- 
nity requires ;  and  he  who,  for  the  public  good, 
parts  with  what  he  holds  the  dearest,  gives  the 
highest  proof  of  love  to  his  country'." 

There  was  another  consideration  which  added 
no  small  sting  to  his  affliction ;  to  reflect,  as  he 
often  does,  not  only  on  what  he  had  lost,  but  how 
he  had  lost  it,  by  lus  own  fault ;  in  suffering  him- 
self to  be  imposed  upon  and  deluded  by  false  and 
envious  friends.  This  he  frequently  touches  upon 
in  a  strain  which  shows  that  it  galled  him  very 
severely:  •* Though  my  grief  (says  he)  is  incre- 
dible, yet  I  am  not  disturbed  so  much  by  the  misery 
of  what  I  feel,  as  the  recollection  of  my  fault, — 
Wherefore,  when  you  hear  how  much  I  am  afflicted, 
imagine  that  I  am  suffering  the  punishment  of  my 
folly,  not  of  the  event;  for  having  trusted  too 
much  to  one  whom  I  did  not  take  to  be  a  rascal"*." 
It  must  needs  be  cruelly  mortifying  to  one  of  his 
temper  ;  nicely  tender  of  his  reputation,  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  glory ;  to  impute  his  calamity  to 
his  own  blunders,  and  fancy  himself  the  dupe  of 
men  not  so  wise  as  himself :  yet  after  all,  it  may 
reasonably  be  questioned,  whether  his  inquietude 
of  this  sort,  was  not  owing  rather  to  the  jealous 
and  querulous  nature  of  affliction  itself,  than  to  any 
real  foundation  of  truth :  for  Atticus  would  never 
allow  his  suspicions  to  be  just,  not  even  against 
Hortensius,  where  they  seem  to  lie  the  heaviest". 
This  is  the  substance  of  what  Cicero  himself  says. 


^  Unus  bis  rempublicam  servavi,  aemel  gloria,  iterum 
crumna  mea.  Keque  enim  in  hoc  me  hominem  esse  infl- 
ciabor  unquam  ;  ut  me  Optimo  fratro,  cariaslmis  liberia, 
fldeliasima  conjuge,  vcntro  conspectu,  patria,  hoc  honoria 
gradu  sine  dolore  caruiMC  glorier.  Quod  si  fecissem,  quod 
a  me  beneflcium  haberetiH,  cum  pro  vobia  ea,  que  mihi 
esaent  vilia,  reliquifisem.— Pro  Sext.  23. 

1  Aocepimagnum  atque incrcdibilemdolorcm:  nonnego: 
neque  iatam  mihi  asciaco  sapientiam,  quam  nonnulli  in 
mo  requirebant,  qui  me  animo  nimis  fracto  et  afflicto  esbe 
Ioquebantur>-eamque  animi  doritiem,  sicnt  oorporia,  quod 
cum  urltur  non  eentit,  atuporem  potiua,  quam  virtutem 
putarem — non  tam  sapiens  quam  ii,  qui  nihil  curant,  sed 
tarn  amana  tuorum  ao  tul»  quam  oommunia  humanitaa 
poatulat— qui  autem  ea  relinquit  reipubiice  causa,  a  qui- 
bus summo  cum  dolore  divellitur,  ei  patria  cara  est.—Pro 
Domo,  36, 3J. 

>»  Etsi  iocredibili  calamitate  afflictua  sum,  tamen  non 
tam  est  ex  miseria,  quam  ex  culps  nostr«  recordatione 
— quare  cum  me  afflictiun  et  oonfoctum  luctu  audiea,  exi»- 
timato  me  stultitiae  mes  pcenam  ferre  graviua,  quam 
eventl ;  quod  ei  crcdiderim,  quern  ncfarium  esse  non  puta* 
rim.— Ad  Att  iii.  8;  vide  9.  14, 15, 19,  &c. 

o  Nam  quod  purgaa  eos,  quos  ego  mihi  scripsi  invidisse, 
et  in  eis  Catonem :  ego  vero  tantum  ilium  puto  a  soelere 
isto  af uiase,  utmaxime  doleam  plus  apud  me  simulationem 
aliorum,  quam  iatius  fldem  valulsae.  Csteri,  quos  purgaa, 
debent  mihi  purgati  ease,  tibi  ai  aunt.— Ibid.  15. 
H  2 
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to  excuse  the  excess  of  his  grief ;  and  the  only  ex* 
cuse  indeed  which  can  be  made  for  him ;  that  he 
did  not  pretend  to  be  a  stoic,  nor  aspire  to  the 
character  of  a  hero  :  yet  we  see  some  writers  la- 
bouring to  defend  him  eren  against  himself ;  and 
endeavouring  to  persuade  us,  that  all  this  air  of 
dejection  and  despair  was  wholly  feigned  and  as- 
sumed, for  the  sake  of  moving  compassion,  and 
engaging  his  friends  to  exert  themselves  the  more 
warmly  in  soliciting  his  restoration  ;  lest  his  afflic- 
tion should  destroy  him  before  they  could  effect  it<*. 

When  he  had  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two 
months,  his  friend  Ninnius,  the  tribune,  made  a 
motion  in  the  senate  to  recal  him,  and  repeal  the 
law  of  Clodius ;  to  which  the  whole  house  readily 
agreed,  with  eight  of  the  tribunes,  till  one  of  the 
other  two,  Mliua  Ligus,  interposed  his  negative : 
they  proceeded  however  to  a  resolution,  that  no 
other  business  should  be  transacted,  till  the  consuls 
had  actually  prepared  a  new  law  for  that  purpose  p. 
About  the  same  time,  Quintus  Cicero,  who  left 
Asia  on  the  first  of  May,  arrived  at  Rome ;  and 
was  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  respect, 
by  persons  of  all  ranks,  who  flocked  out  to  meet 
him  4.  Cicero  suffered  an  additional  anxiety  on 
his  account,  lest  the  Clodtan  cabal,  by  means  of  the 
impeachment,  which  they  threatened,  should  be 
able  to  expel  him  too :  especially  since  Clodius's 
brother  Appins  was  the  praetor  whose  lot  it  was 
to  sit  on  those  trials  ^  But  Clodius  was  now 
losing  ground  apace ;  being  grown  so  insolent  ob 
his  Ute  success,  that  even  his  friends  could  not 
bear  him  any  longer :  for  having  banished  Cicero, 
and  sent  Cato  out  of  his  way,  he  began  to  fancy 
himself  a  match  for  Pompey ;  by  whose  help,  or 
connivance  at  least,  he  had  acquired  all  his  power ; 
and,  in  open  defiance  of  him,  seized  by  stratagem 
into  his  hands  the  son  of  king  Tigranes,  whom 
Pompey  had  brought  with  him  from  the  East,  and 
kept  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  in  the  custody  of  Flavius 
the  praetor;  and  instead  of  delivering  him  up, 
when  Pompey  demanded  him,  undertook,  for  a 
large  sum  of  money,  to  give  him  his  liberty  and 
send  him  home.  This  however  did  not  pass  with- 
out a  sharp  engagement  between  him  and  Flavius, 
'*  who  marched  out  of  Rome,  with  a  body  of  men 
well  armed,  to  recover  Tigranes  by  force :  but 
Clodius  proved  too  strong  for  him ;  and  killed  a 
great  part  of  his  company,  and  among  them  Pa- 
pirius,  a  Roman  knight  of  Pompey's  intimate 
acquaintance,  while  Flavius  also  himself  had  some 
difficulty  to  escape  with  life  V 

o  Absena  potius  se  dolore  simulavit,  ut  suos,  quod  dixi- 
mas,  magls  commovereC:  et  pnesens  item  ae  doluiooo 
■ImuUvit,  ut  Tir  prudentiaaimua,  aoenae,  quod  aiunt,  ser- 
viret.— Corradi  Quertura,  p.  291. 

P  Decrevit  senatus  frequens  d«  meo  reditu  Kal.  Jon. 
diaaentiente  nullo.  roferente  L.  Ninnio— interceaait  Ligua 
lata  neaoio  qui,  additamentum  Inlmioorum  meorum.— Om- 
nia aenatua  rejfciebat,  nisi  de  me  prlmum  oonsulea  retu- 
liaaent.— Pro  Sext.  31. 

Nod  multo  poet  diaoeaaam  meum  me  uniTeral  revoca* 
viatfa  referente  L.  Ninnio.— Poat  Red.  in  Sen.  S. 

4  Hnie  ad  urbem  renlenti  tota  obvlam  oivltaa  oum 
laorymia,  gemituque  prooeaaerat.— Pro  Sext.  31. 

r  Mlhi  etiam  unum  de  maiia  in  metu  eat,  fratria  miaerl 
negoUum.— Ad  Att  iii.  8. 

De  Quinto  Antra  nuntU  nobia  trletea  anne  sum  in  meo 
infinito  marore  aolUcitua,  et  eo  magia,  quod  Appii  quaatio 
eat— Ibid.  17. 

"  Me  expulao,  Catone  amandato,  in  eum  ipsum  ae  oon- 
vertit,  quo  anotore,  quo  adjutora,  in  ooncionibua  ea,  qu« 


This  affront  roused  Pompey  to  think  of  recalling 
Cicero ;  as  well  to  correct  the  arrogance  of  Clodius, 
as  to  retrieve  his  credit,  and  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  senate  and  people :  he  dropped  some  hints  of 
his  inclination  to  Cicero's  friends,  and  particularly 
to  Atticus,  who  presently  gave  him  part  of  the 
agreeable  news:  upon  which,  Cicero,  though  he 
had  no  opinion  of  Pompey's  sincerity,  was  encou- 
raged to  write  to  him;  and  sent  a  copy  of  his 
letter  to  Atticus,  telling  him  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  Pompey  could  digest  the  affront,  which  he 
had  received  in  the  case  of  Tigranes,  he  should 
despair  of  his  being  moved  by  anything*.  Varro 
likewise,  who  had  a  particular  intimacy  with 
Pompey,  desired  Atticus  to  let  Cicero  know,  that 
Pompey  would  certainly  enter  into  his  cause  as 
soon  as  he  heard  from  Caesar,  which  he  expected 
to  do  every  day.  This  intelligence,  from  so  good 
an  author,  raised  Cicero's  hopes,  till  finding  no 
effects  of  it  for  a  considerable  time,  he  began  to 
apprehend,  that  there  was  either  nothing  at  all  in 
it,  or  that  Caesar's  answer  was  averse,  and  had  put 
an  end  to  it".  The  faud  however  shows  what  an 
extraordinary  deference  Pompey  paid  to  Ctesar, 
that  he  would  not  take  a  step  in  this  affair  at 
Rome,  without  sending  first  to  Gaul,  to  consult 
.him  about  it. 

The  city  was  alarmed  at  the  same  time  by  the 
rumour  of  a  second  plot  against  Pompey's  life,  said 
to  be  contrived  by  Clodius ;  one  of  whose  slaves 
was  seized  at  the  door  of  the  senate  with  a  dagger, 
which  his  master  had  given  him,  as  he  confessed, 
to  stab  Pompey :  which,  being  accompanied  with 
many  daring  attacks  on  Pompey's  person  by  Clo- 
dius s  mob,  made  him  resolve  to  retire  from  the 
senate  and  the  forum,  till  Clodius  was  out  of  his 
tribunate,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house, 
whither  he  was  still  pursued,  and  actually  besieged 
by  one  of  Clodius's  freedmen,  Damio.  An  outrage 
so  audacious  could  not  be  overlooked  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, who  came  out  vrith  all  their  forces  to  seize 
or  drive  away  Damio  ;  upon  which  a  general  en- 
gagement ensued,  where  Gabinius  (as  Cicero  says) 
"  was  forced  to  break  his  league  with  Clodius,  and 
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gerebat,  omnia,  quaeque  geaaerat,  ae  feciaae  et  ikoere  dlcebat 
Cn.  Pompeium— diutiua  furori  auo  veniam  datumm  non 
arbitrabatur.  Qui  ex  ejua  custodia  per  Insidiaa  regis 
amici  fliinm,  hoatem  captivum  aurripuisset ;  et  ea  injuria 
vinun  fortlaaimum  laceaaiaset.  Speravit  iiadem  ae  oopiis 
cum  illo  poaae  oonfligere,  quibuacum  ego  noluJaaem  bono- 
rum  pericnlo  dimioare.— Pro  Domo,  25. 

Ad  quartum  ab  urbe  lapidon  pugna  ftieta  eet :  in  qua 
multi  ex  utraqne  parte  ceciderunt;  plurea  tamcn  ex 
Flavil,  inter  quoa  M.  Papirius,  equea  Romanua,  pubU- 
oanua,  familiaria  Pompdo.  FUviua  sine  oomlte  Romam 
vix  perfugit. — Aacon.  in  Milon.  14. 

<  Sermonem  tuum  et  Pompeii  oognovf  ex  tois  Uteris. 
Motum  in  republica  non  tantum  impendere  video,  quan- 
tum tu  aut  videa,  aut  ad  me  conaolandum  afTers.— Tignine  i 
enim  n^lecto  sublata  sunt  omnia.— Literanim  exemplum, 
quae  ad  Pompeium  acripel,  misi  tibi.— Ad  Att.  iii.  8. 

Pompeium  etiam  aimulatorem  puto.— lAd  Quint.  Fiat. 
i.3. 

Ex  literia  taia  planus  sum  expectatlooe  de  Pompeio. 
quidnam  de  nobia  velit,  aut  oatendat.— Si  tibi  atultus  esaa, 
vldeiv,  qui  aperem,  facio  tuo  Juasu.— Ad  Att.  UL  14. 

■  Expectationem  nobia  non  parvam  attoleraa.  cmnj 
acripaeraa  Varronem  tibi  pro  amicitia  conflnnaa 
noatram  Pompeium  certe  auaoepturum ;  et  aimul  a  Cc 
liters,  quaa  expectaret,  remiasv  eeaent,  auctorem  etiaa 
daturum.  Utrum  id  nihil  fult,  an  adversatc  aunt  Ccaaill 
litere?— Ibid.18. 
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fight  for  Pompej ;  at  first  faintly  and  nnwilUngly, 
bat  at  iast  heartily  ;  while  Piso,  more  religious, 
stood  firm  to  his  contract,  and  fought  on  Clodius' 
ade,  till  his  £uoes  were  broken,  and  he  himself 
wMinded,  snd  forced  to  run  away*." 

Whether  any  design  was  really  formed  against 
Pompey's  life,  or  the  story  was  contrived  to  senre 
bis  pracnt  views,  it  seems  probable  at  least  that 
his  fears  were  feigned,  and  the  danger  too  con- 
temptible to  give  him  any  just  apprehension  ;  but 
the  ihntting  himself  up  at  home  made  an  impres- 
BOO  opon  the  vulgar,  and  famished  a  better  pre- 
tence for  trnning  so  quick  upon  Clodius,  and 
qodliDg  that  insolence  which  he  himself  had 
ruKd:  for  this  was  the  constant  tenor  of  his 
pofitici,  to  give  a  free  course  to  the  public  dis- 
orders, for  the  sake  of  displaying  his  own  import- 
ance to  more  advantage ;  that  when  the  storm  was  at 
the  height,  he  might  appear  at  last  in  the  scene,  like 
a  deity  of  the  theatre,  and  reduce  all  again  to  order ; 
expectiiig  itiU,  that  the  people,  tired  and  harassed 
by  these  perpetual  tumults,  would  be  forced  to 
create  him  dictator,  for  settling  the  quiet  of  the  city. 
The  consols  elect  were,  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
ud  Q.  MeteUus  Nepoe :  the  first  was  Cicero's 
vann  friend,  the  second  his  old  enemy  ;  the  same 
who  pat  that  affront  upon  him  on  laying  down  his 
coQsoIship:  his  promotion  therefore  was  a  great 
discooragement  to  Cicero,  who  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  woold  employ  all  his  power  to  obstruct  his 
,  Rtom ;  and  reflected,  as  he  tells  us,  **  that,  though 
j  it  vas  a  great  thing  to  drive  him  out,  yet,  as  there 
',  were  many  who  hated,  and  more  who  envied  him, 
{  it  Toold  not  be  difficult  to  keep  htm  out^."  But 
HeteUns,  perceiving  which  way  Pompey's  inclina- 
I  tioo  and  Caesar's  also  was  taming,  found  reason 
!  to  change  his  mind,  or  at  least  to  dissemble  it ; 
I  aad  promised,  not  only  to  give  his  consent,  but 
bis  aaibtanoe,  to  Cicero's  restoration.  His  col- 
leagBc,  Lentulus,  in  the  mean  while,  was  no  sooner 
clotted,  than  he  revived  the  Ute  motion  of  Ninnius, 
snd  proposed  a  vote  to  recal  Cicero ;  and  when 
Clodias  interrupted  him  and  recited  that  part  of 
bia  law  which  made  it  criminal  to  move  anything 
i^'^i  it,  Lentulua  declared  it  to  be  no  Uw,  but  a 
■>«te  proscription,  and  act  of  violence*.  This 
^hrrned  CkNlins,  and  obliged  him  to  exert  all  his 
tfts  to  support  the  validity  of  the  law ;  he  threat- 
oed  nun  and  destroctiou  to  all  who  should  dare 
^  oppose  it ;  and  to  imprint  the  greater  terror, 
fixed  up  on  the  doors  of  the  senate-house,  that 
daaae  which  prohibited  all*  men  to  speak  or  act  in 


*  Cirn  hac  non  poasent  diutiua  Jam  aostinere,  inltur 
*^'^"3nm  de  interitn  Cn.Pompeli :  quo  patefacto,  ferroque 
"^"BbciuDt  flle  inelusua  doml  tamdiu  fait,  quamdiu 
i&iiQicssneiisin  tribanatu.— Pro  Sezt.  32. 

^'^ndhoisna  deoique  cum  ferro  ad  senatum  ia,  quem  ad 
^B.  Pwopciiiiii  intarlmmdnm  oollocatum  foiaae  oonatataat. 
-iaKaJO-lS. 

Can  tamco— GaUnhxB  oo11«git  Ipae  ae  vlx :  aft  contra 
^DB  Qfldiiim,  primom  rimulate ;  delude  non  Ubenter ; 
*d  exlnniinii  tamea  pro  Cn.  Pompdo  vere,  vehementerque 
^B*it^— Ta  tamen  homo  religkMUJi  et  aanctiu,  fodus 
^'nsere  aolidsti— itaque  in  illo  ftumulta  fracU  faaoee,  iotua 
^t  qnotidSe  tela,  Upides,  fugaj.— Ibid. 

?  laimiei  rant  molti,  Invidl  paene  omnes.  Ejioere  noe 
■a^Bom  fidt,  exdudere  focile  eat.— Bp.  Fam.  zlv.  3. 

*  Cvm  a  tribuno  plebia  vetaretur,  oum  pneclanun  oaput 
'^iUictnr,  ne  quia  ad  vos  referret— totam  iUam,  ut  ante 

I  ^  pnMoiptJoDam,  non  legem  putavit.— Post  Red.  In 


any  manner  for  Cicero's  retum,  on  pain  of  being 
treated  as  enemies.  This  gave  a  farther  disquiet 
to  Cicero,  lest  it  should  dishearten  his  active 
friends,  and  furnish  an  excuse  to  the  indolent  for 
doing  nothing :  he  insinuates  therefore  to  Atticns 
what  might  be  said  to  obviate  it ;  **  that  all  such 
clauses  were  only  bugbears,  without  any  real  force ; 
or  otherwise  no  law  could  ever  be  abrogated;  and 
whatever  effect  this  was  intended  to  have,  that  it 
must  needs  fall  of  course  with  the  law  itself." 

In  this  anxious  state  of  his  mind,  jealous  of 
everything  that  could  hurt,  and  catching  at  every* 
thing  that  could  help  him,  another  little  incident 
happened,  which  gave  him  a  fresh  cause  of  unea- 
ness :  for  some  of  his  enemies  had  published  an 
invective  oration,  drawn  up  by  him  for  the  enter- 
tainment only  of  his  intimate  friends,  against  soma 
eminent  senator,  not  named,  but  generally  sup- 
posed  to  be  Curio,  the  father,  who  was  now  dis- 
posed and  engaged  to  serve  him :  he  was  surprised 
and  concerned,  that  the  oration  was  made  public  ; 
and  his  instractions  upon  it  to  Atticns  are  some- 
what curious ;  and  show  bow  much  he  was  struck 
with  the  apprehension  of  losinc  so  powerful  a 
friend.  "  You  have  stunned  me,"  says  he,  '*  with 
the  news  of  the  oration's  being  published:  heal 
the  wound,  as  you  promise,  if  you  possibly  can :  I 
wrote  it  lonj;  ago  in  anger,  after  he  had  first 
written  against  me;  but  haid  suppressed  it  so 
carefully  that  I  never  dreamed  of  its  getting  abroad, 
nor  can  imagine  how  it  slipped  out :  but  since,  as 
fortune  would  have  it,  I  never  had  a  word  with 
him  in  person,  and  it  is  written  more  negligently 
than  my  other  orations  usually  are ;  I  cannot  but 
think  that  you  may  disown  it,  and  prove  it  not  to 
be  mine :  pray  take  care  of  this,  if  you  see  any 
hopes  for  me ;  if  not,  there  is  the  less  reason  to 
trouble  myself  about  it^." 

His  principal  agents  and  solicitors  at  Rome  were, 
his  brother  Quintus,  his  wife  Terentia,  his  son-in- 
Uw  Piao,  Atticns,  and  Sextius.  But  the  brother 
and  the  wife,  being  both  of  them  naturally  peevish, 
seem  to  have  given  him  some  additional  disquiet, 
by  their  mutual  complaints  against  each  other; 
which  obliged  him  to  admonish  them  gently  in  his 
letters,  that  since  their  friends  were  so  few,  they 
ought  to  live  more  amicably  among  themselves^ 

Terentia  however  bore  a  veir  considerable  part 
of  the  whole  affair ;  and  instead  of  being  daunted 
by  the  depression  of  the  famUy,  and  the  ruin  of 
their  fortunes,  seems  to  have  been  animated  rather 
the  more  to  withstand  the  violences  of  their  enemies, 
and  procure  her  husband's  restoration.    But  one 

•  Tute  Bcripalati,  qnoddam  caput  legiaClodium  in  cari0 
poate  flxlaae,  ne  referri,  neve  dici  llceret^-Ad  Att  iii.  Ifi. 

Bed  vides  nunquam  ease  obaenrataa  aanctlonoa  earum 
legum,  que  abrogarentnr.  Nam  si  id  eaaet,  nulla  fere  abro- 
gari  pooaet ;  ocd  oum  lex  abrogatur,  iUud  ipaum  abrogatnr, 
quo  non  earn  abrogari  oporteat.— Ibid.  S3. 

^  Perciiflsisti  autem  me  deorationeprolata:  cuivulneri, 
nt  acribis,  medere,  si  quid  potea.  Scripel  equidem  olim 
iratua,  quod  ille  prior  soripaerat :  aeditaeoinpreaaenun,  nt 
nunquam  maoaturam  pntaram.  Quo  modo.  ezciderit  ne- 
acio.  Sed  quia  nunquam  aoddit,  ui  cum  eo  verbo  uno 
ooDoertarem ;  et  quia  aeripta  mihi  videtur  n^ligentius, 
quam  caeterc,  puto  poaae  prebari  non  ease  meam.  Id,  ai 
putaa  me  poaae  aanari,  curea  vellm :  sin  plane  peril,  minus 
laboro.— AdAtt.iil.  IS. 

c  De  Quinto  fratre  nifall  ego  te  aocuaavi,  aed  vos,  cum 
pranertim  tarn  pauci  eatis,  volui  eaae  quam  oonjunotiaai- 
moa.— Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  1. 
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of  Cicero's  letters  to  her  in  these  unhappy  circam- 
stances  will  give  the  clearest  view  of  her  character, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  she  acted. 

"  Cicero  to  Terentia. 

"  Do  not  imagine  that  I  write  longer  letters  to 
any  one  than  to  you,  unless  it  be  when  I  receive  a 
long  one  from  somebody  else,  which  I  find  myself 
obliged  to  answer.  For  I  have  nothing  either  to 
write,  nor  in  my  present  situation  employ  myself 
on  anything  that  is  more  troublesome  to  me ; 
and  when  it  is  to  you  and  our  dear  Tulliola, 
I  cannot  write  without  a  flood  of  tears.  For  I 
see  yon  the  most  wretched  of  women,  whom  I 
wished  always  to  see  the  happiest,  and  ought  to  have 
made  so ;  as  I  should  have  done,  if  I  had  not  been 
so  great  a  coward.  I  am  extremely  sensible  of 
Piso's  services  to  us  ;  have  exhorted  him,  as  well 
as  I  could,  and  thanked  him  as  I  ought  Your 
hopes,  I  perceive,  are  in  the  new  tribunes :  that 
will  be  effectual,  if  Pompey  concur  with  them : 
but  I  am  afraid  still  of  Crassus.  Yon  do  every- 
thing for  me,  I  see,  with  the  utmost  courage  and 
affection  :  nor  do  I  wonder  at  it ;  but  lament  our 
unhappy  fate,  that  my  miseries  can  only  be 
relieved  by  your  suffering  still  greater:  for  our 
good  friend  P.  Valerius  wrote  me  word,  what  I 
could  not  read  without  bursting  into  tears,  how 
you  were  dragged  from  the  temple  of  Vesta  to  the 
Valerian  Bank.  Alas,  my  light,  my  darling,  to 
whom  all  the  world  used  to  sue  for  help  !  that  you, 
my  dear  Terentia,  should  be  thus  insulted ;  thus 
oppressed  with  grief  and  distress!  and  that  I 
should  be  the  cause  of  it ;  I,  who  have  preserved 
so  many  others,  that  we  ourselves  should  be 
undone  !  As  to  what  you  write  about  the  house, 
that  is,  about  the  area ;  I  shall  then  take  myself 
to  be  restored,  when  that  shall  be  restored  to  us. 
But  those  things  are  not  in  our  power.  What  affects 
me  more  nearly  is,  that  when  so  great  an  expense 
is  necessary,  it  should  all  lie  upon  you,  who  are  so 
miserably  stripped  and  plundered  already.  If  we 
live  to  see  an  end  of  these  troubles,  we  shall  repair 
all  the  rest  But  if  the  same  fortune  must  ever 
depress  us,  will  yon  throw  away  the  poor  remains 
that  are  left  for  your  subsistence  ?  For  God's  sake, 
my  clear  life,  let  others  supply  the  money,  who  are 
able,  if  they  are  willing :  and  if  you  love  me,  do 
nothing  that  can  hurt  your  health,  which  is  already 
so  impaired.  For  you  are  perpetually  in  my 
thoughts  both  day  and  night  I  see  that  you 
decline  no  sort  of  trouble;  but  am  afraid,  how 
you  will  sustain  it  Yet  the  whole  affair  depends 
on  you.  Pay  the  first  regard  therefore  to  your 
health,  that  we  may  attain  the  end  of  all  your 
wishes,  and  your  labours.  I  know  not  whom  to 
write  to,  except  to  those  who  write  to  me,  or  of 
whom  you  send  me  some  good  account.  I  will 
not  remove  to  a  greater  distance,  since  you  are 
against  it;  but  would  have  you  write  to  me  as 
often  as  possible,  especially  if  you  have  any  hopes 
that  are  well  grounded.  Adieu,  my  dear  love, 
adieu.     The  5th  of  October  from  Thessalonica. " 

Terentia  had  a  particular  estate  of  her  own,  not 
obnoxious  to  Clodius's  law,  which  she  was  now 
offering  to  sale,  for  a  supply  of  their  present  neces- 
sities: this  is  what  Cicero  refers  to,  where  he 
entreats  her,  not  to  throw  away  the  small  remains 
of  her  fortunes ;  which  he  presses  still  more  warmly 
in  another  letter,  putting  her  in  mind,  **  that  if 


their  friends  did  not  fail  in  their  duty,  she  could 
not  want  money ;  and  if  they  did,  that  her  own 
would  do  but  little  towards  making  them  easy: 
he  implores  her  therefore  not  to  ruin  the  boy; 
who,  if  there  was  anything  left  to  keep  him  from 
want,  would,  with  a  moderate  share  of  virtue  and 
good  fortune,  easily  recover  the  resf*.*'  The  son- 
in-law,  Piso,  was  extremely  affectionate  and  datiful 
in  performing  all  good  offices  both  to  his  banii>hed 
father  and  the  family  ;  and  resigned  the  qusestor- 
ship  of  Pontas  and  Bithynia,  on  purpose  to  serve 
them  the  more  effectually  by  his  presence  in 
Rome  :  Cicero  makes  frequent  acknowledgment  of 
his  kindness  and  generosity;  "  Piso's  humanity, 
virtue  and  love  for  us  all  is  so  great,"  says  he, 
"  that  nothing  can  exceed  it ;  the  gods  grant  that 
it  may  one  day  be  a  pleasure,  I  am  sure  it  wUl 
always  be  an  honour,  to  him*." 

Atticus  likewise  supplied  them  liberally  with 
money :  he  had  already  furnished  Cicero,  for  the 
exigences  of  his  flight,  with  above  2000  pounds ; 
and  upon  succeeding  to  the  great  estate  of  his 
uncle  Ctecilius,  whose  name  he  now  assumed,  made 
him  a  fresh  offier  of  his  purse' :  yet  his  conduct  did 
not  wholly  satisfy  Cicero ;  who  thought  him  too 
cold  and  remiss  in  his  service ;  and  fancied,  that 
it  flowed  from  some  secret  resentment,  for  having 
never  received  from  him,  in  his  flourishing  con- 
dition, any  beneficial  proofs  of  his  friendship :  in 
order  therefore  to  rouse  his  zeal,  he  took  occasion 
to  promise  him,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  whatever 
reason  he  had  to  compbin  on  that  score,  it  should 
all  be  made  up  to  him,  if  he  lived  to  return :  *'  If 
fortune,"  says  he,  "  ever  restore  me  to  my  country, 
it  shall  be  my  special  care,  that  you,  above  ail  my 
friends,  have  cause  to  rejoice  at  it :  and  though 
hitherto,   I  confess,  you  have  reaped   but  little 


^  Tantom  scribo,  d  erunt  in  ofHclo  smici,  pecunia  non 
deerit,  si  non  erunt,  tu  efficere  tua  pecunia  non  poteris. 
Per  fortunas  miseras  nostras,  vide  ne  puerum  perditum 
perdomus :  cai  sf  aliquid  erlt,  ne  egcat,  mediocri  virtute 
opus  est,  et  mediocri  fortuna,  ut  cstera  conscquatur.— 
Ibid. 

«  Qui  Pontam  et  Bithynlam  quaestor  pro  mea  salate 
neglexit^—Post  Red.  in  Sen.  15. 

Pisonis  humanitas,  virtus,  unor  in  nos  omnes  tontna 
est,  ut  nihil  supra  esse  possit.  IJtinam  ca  res  el  voluptati 
sit,  gloris  quidem  video  fore.*— Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  1. 

f  Ciceroni,  ex  patria  fugienti  H.  6.  ducenta  et  qulnqua- 
ginta  Diillia  donavit.— Com.  Nep.  Vit.  Att.  4. 

Quod  te  in  tanta  hereditate  ab  omni  occupatione  pxpc- 
disti,  valde  mihi  gratum  est.  Quod  facultatcii  tuas  ad 
mcam  salutcm  poUicerls,  ut  omnibus  rebus  a  te  pnrter 
cietoros  Juver,  id  quantum  sit  priesldium  video. — Ad  Att. 
ill.  2(). 

This  CaMrfUus,  Atticus's  uncle,  was  a  famous  churl  and 
usurer,  sometimes  mentioned  In  Cicero's  letters,  who 
adopted  Atticus  by  his  will,  and  left  him  three-fourths  of 
hisestate.wliich  amounted  to  above  80,0(MM.  sterling.  He 
had  raised  this  great  fortune  by  the  favour  chiefly  of  Lucul- 
lus,  whomhc  flattered  to  the  last  with  apromise  of  making 
him  his  heir,  yet  left  the  bulk  of  his  estate  to  Atticus,  who 
had  been  very  observant  of  his  humour :  for  which  fraud, 
added  to  his  notorious  avarice  and  extortion,  the  mob 
seized  his  dead  body,  and  dragged  It  infamously  about  the 
streets.  [Val.  Max.  vli.  8.]  Cicero,  congratulating  Atticus 
upon  his  adoption,  addresses  his  letter  to  Q.  CircUiut».  Q. 
F.  Pomponianus,  Atticus.  For  In  assuming  the  name  of 
the  Adopter,  it  was  usual  to  add  also  their  own  family 
name,  though  changed  In  Its  termination  from  Pomponiiu 
to  Pomponianus,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  real 
extraction :  to  which  aome  added  also  the  suniame,  as 
Cicero  does  in  the  present  case.— Ad  Att.  ill.  20. 
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benefit  from  my  kiDdness ;  I  will  manage  so  for 
the  fatnre,  that  wheneTer  I  am  restored,  you  shall 
find  yoarself  as  dear  to  me  as  my  brother  and  my 
ciiiltbcD :  if  I  have  been  wanting  therefore  in  my 
dntj  to  yon,  or  rather,  since  I  have  been  wanting, 
pnr  pardon  me;  for  I  have  been  much  more 
vanting  to  myself."  But  Atticus  begged  of  him 
to  lay  aside  all  such  fancies,  and  assured  him,  that 
there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  them  ;  and  that 
he  bad  sever  been  disgusted  by  anything,  which 
be  bad  either  done,  or  neglected  to  do  for  him  ; 
eotreatini^  him  to  be  perfectly  easy  on  that  head, 
aad  to  depend  always  on  hia  best  services,  without 
|iriog  himself  the  trouble,  even  of  reminding 
him^  Yet  after  all,  the  suspicion  itself,  as  it 
comes  from  one  who  knew  Atticus  so  perfectly, 
seems  to  leate  some  little  blot  upon  his  character : 
bat  whatever  cause  there  might  be  for  it,  it  is  cer- 
tao,  that  Cicero  at  least  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
aad  bj  the  care  which  he  took  aiter  his  return  to 
eekbrate  Atticus's  name  in  all  his  writings,  has 
kft  the  most  illnstrioua  testimony  to  posterity  of 
bis  sncere  esteem  and  affection  for  him. 

Sestios  was  one  of  the  tribunes  elect ;  and 
being  entirely  devoted  to  Cicero,  took  the  trouble 
<)f  I  journey  into  Gaul,  to  solicit  Caesar's  consent  to 
bis  restoration ;  which  though  he  obtained,  as  well 
br  bis  own  intercession  as  by  Pompey's  letters, 
jet  it  seems  to  have  been  with  certain  limitations 
fiot  agreeable  to  Cicero :  for  on  Seztius's  return 
to  Rome,  when  he  drew  up  the  copy  of  a  law 
vbich  he  mtended  to  propose  upon  his  entrance 
iato  oiBoe;  conformable,  as  we  may  imagine,  to 
tbe  conditions  stipulated  with  Caesar;  Cicero 
gnatlf  diiliked  it ;  as  being  too  general,  and 
vitboQt  the  mention  even  of  his  name,  nor  pro- 
viding sofficiently  either  for  his  dignity,  or  the 
nstitotion  of  his  estate ;  so  that  he  desires  Atticus 
to  take  care  to  get  it  amended  by  Seztius*. 

The  old  tribunes,  in  the  mean  while,  eight  of 
'bom  were  Cicero's  Mends,  resolved  to  make  one 
^ort  more  to  obtain  a  law  in  his  favour,  which 
tbe?  jointly  offered  to  the  people  on  the  twenty- 
°fbth  of  October :  but  Cicero  was  much  more 
(hspieaaed  with  this  than  with  Seztius's :  it  con- 
sifted  of  three  articles ;  the  first  of  which  restored 
un  only  to  his  former  rank,  but  not  to  his  estate : 
tbe  second  was  only  matter  of  form,  to  indemnify 
^  proposers  of  it :  the  third  enacted,  *'  that  if 
p»e  WIS  anything  in  it  which  was  prohibited  to 
oe  pnnmilgated  by  any  former  law,  particularly  by 
t^  of  Clodins,  or  which  involved  the  author  of 
sech  promolgation  in  any  fine  or  penalty,  that  in 

s  Er>.  ai  me  aUquando  vestrl  et  patric  oompotem  tor- 
^ssa  katit,  cetie  eflicUun,  ut  mazlme  laetere  unns  ex 
""oiahm  amicb :  meaque  ofBda  ac  stadia,  que  parum 
Kita  laxerunt  (fatendum  est  enim)  sic  exequar,  ut  mo 
noe  tibi  ae  fratri  et  inMfig  nostris  roatitutum  putea.  81 
l^id  in  te  peceavi,  ac  potiiis  quoniam  peccavl,  Ignodoe :  in 
«ae  cBim  ipsum  peccari  Tehementlua.— Ad  Att.  ill.  Ifl. 

\  Quod  me  vetaa  qaicquam  aasplcaii  accldisao  ad 
eaBBBi  tnmn,  quod  aecus  a  me  erga  te  commiaaum,  ant 
p^tamittom  videretur,  geram  tibi  morem  et  liberabor 
i^  esra.  Tibi  tamen  eo  plus  debeo,  quo  tua  in  me 
'.aaaiutas  fnerit  excelaior,  quam  in  te  mea.->Ibid.  20. 

'  Hoe  interim  tempore,  P.  Sextiua,  designatua  iter  ad 
'  Cssnna  pro  mea  salute  suaceplt.  Quid  egerit,  quantum 
FN^writ,  nihil  ad  cauaam.— Pro  Seat.  3B. 
J<«9tk»  Sextii  neque  dignitatis  MtU  habct  nee  cautionia. 
>SKetnamiiiatim  ferre  oportet.  et  de  bonia  dOigentiua 
«nbt:  et  Id  uimadTertaa  vellm^Ad  Att.  iii.  20. 


such  case  it  should  have  no  effect."  Cicero  was 
surprised,  that  his  friends  could  be  induced  to  pro- 
pose such  an  act,  '*  which  seemed  to  be  against  him, 
and  to  confirm  that  cUuse  of  the  Clodian  law 
which  made  it  penal  to  move  anything  for  him  ; 
whereas  no  clauses  of  that  kind  had  ever  been 
regarded,  or  thought  to  have  any  special  force,  but 
feU  of  course  when  the  laws  themselves  were 
repealed  :  he  observes,  *'  that  it  was  an  ugly  pre- 
cedent for  the  succeeding  tribunes,  if  they  should 
happen  to  have  any  scruples ;  and  that  Clodius 
had  already  taken  the  advantage  of  it,  when  in  a 
speech  to  the  people,  on  the  third  of  November,  he 
declared,  that  this  act  of  the  tribunes  was  a  proper 
lesson  to  their  successors,  to  let  them  see  how  far 
their  power  eztended."  He  desires  Atticus  therefore 
*'  to  find  out  who  was  the  contriver  of  it,  and  how 
Ninnius  and  the  rest  came  to  be  so  much  overseen 
as  not  to  be  aware  of  the  consequences  of  it**." 

The  most  probable  solution  of  it  is,  that  these 
tribunes  hoped  to  carry  their  point  with  less  diffi- 
culty, by  paying  this  deference  to  Clodius's  law, 
the  validity  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  Cato, 
and  sevend  others  of  the  principal  citizens' ;  and 
they  were  induced  to  make  this  push  for  it  before 
they  quitted  their  office,  from  a  persuasion,  that 
if  Cicero  was  once  restored,  on  any  terms,  or  with 
what  restrictions  soever,  the  rest  would  follow  of 
course ;  and  that  the  recovery  of  his  dignity  would 
necessarily  draw  after  it  everything  else  that  was 
wanted.  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it 
himself  on  second  thoughts,  as  he  intimates,  in 
the  conclusion  of  his  letter :  "  I  should  be  sorry," 
says  he,  **  to  have  the  new  tribunes  insert  such  a 
clause  in  their  law ;  yet  let  them  insert  what  they 
please :  if  it  will  but  pass  and  call  me  home,  I  shall 
be  content  with  it"."  But  the  only  project  of  a 
law  which  he  approved,  was  drawn  by  his  cousin 
C.  Visellius  Aculeo,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  that 
age,  for  another  of  the  new  tribunes,  T.  Fadius, 
who  had  been  his  qusestor  when  he  was  consul : 
he  advised  his  friends  therefore,  if  there  was  any 
prospect  of  success,  to  push  forward  that  law, 
which  entirely  pleased  him  ". 

In  this  suspense  of  his  affairs  at  Rome,  the 
troops,  which  Piso  had  provided  for  his  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia,  began  to  arrive  in  great  num- 
bers at  Thessalonica^  :  this  greatly  alarmed  him, 
and  made  him  resolve  to  quit  the  place  without 
delay :  and  as  it  was  not  advisable  to  move  farther 
from  Italy,  he  ventured  to  come  still  nearer,  and 
turned  back  again  to  Dyrrhachium:  for  though 
this  was  within  the  distance  forbidden  to  him  by 

k  Quo  major  eat  auspido  maliti*  allcujaa,  cum  id,  quod 
ad  ipaoa  nihil  pertinebat,  erat  autem  contra  me,  acrip- 
aerunt.  Ut  novi  tribuni  plobia  ai  eeaent  timidinres,  multo 
magia  aibi  eo  capite  utendum  putarent.  Neque  id  a 
Clodio  prstermiaaum  est,  dixit  enlm  in  ooncione  ad  diem 
in.  Non.  Novemb.  hoc  capite  dcnignatia  tribunia  plcbia  prae- 
Bcriptum  ease  quid  lioeret.  U  t  N  innium  et  ccteros  f ugerit 
iuvestigee  velim,  et  quia  attulerit,  &c.— Ad  Att.  iii.  23. 

1  Video  enim  quoadam  olariasimos  viros,  aliquot  locia 
Judicaaae,  te  cum  plebe  Jure  agere  potuiase.— Pro  Doino,  16. 

B  Id  caput  aane  nollm  novos  tribunoa  plebia  ferre :  sed 
perferant  modo  quidlibet:  uno  capite  quo  revocabor, 
modo  rea  couficiatur,  ero  contcntoa.— Ibid.  83. 

n  Sed  ai  est  aliquid  in  ape,  vide  legem,  quam  T.  Fadlo 
acripsit  Viselliua :  ea  mihi  perplaoet.— Ibid. 

o  Me  adhuo  Plancius  retinet.— Sed  jam  cum  adventaro 
mUitea  dicercntur,  faciendum  nobis  erit,  ut  ab  eo  diace- 
damua.— Ibid.  22. 
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law,  yet  he  had  do  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger, 
in  a  town  particularly  devoted  to  him,  and  which 
had  always  been  under  his  special  patronage  and 
protection.  He  came  thither  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  November,  and  gave  notice  of  his  removal  to 
his  friends  at  Rome,  by  letters  of  the  same  date, 
begun  at  Thessalonica  and  finislied  at  Dyrrha- 
chiumP:  which  shows  the  great  haste  which  he 
thought  necessary  in  making  this  sudden  change 
of  his  quarters.  Here  he  received  another  piece 
of  news  which  displeased  him ;  **  that  with  the 
consent  and  assistance  of  his  managers  at  Rome, 
the  provinces  of  the  consuls  elect  had  been  fur- 
nished with  money  and  troops  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  : ''  but  in  what  manner  it  affected  him,  and 
what  reason  he  had  to  be  uneasy  at  it,  will  be 
explained  by  his  own  letter  upon  it  to  Atticus. 

**  When  you  first  sent  me  word,"  says  he,  **  that 
the  consular  provinces  had  been  settled  and  pro- 
vided for  by  your  consent;  though  I  was  afraid 
lest  it  might  be  attended  with  some  ill  conse- 
quence, yet  I  hoped  that  you  had  some  special 
reason  for  it  which  I  could  not  penetrate:  but 
having  since  been  informed,  both  by  friends  and 
letters,  that  your  conduct  is  universally  con- 
demned, I  am  extremely  disturbed  at  it ;  because 
the  little  hopes,  that  were  left,  seem  now  to  be 
destroyed :  for  should  the  new  tribunes  quarrel 
with  us  upon  it,  what  farther  hopes  can  there  be  ? 
and  they  have  reason  to  do  so ;  since  they  were 
not  consulted  in  it,  though  they  had  undertaken 
my  cause,  and  have  lost  by  our  concession  all  that 
influence  which  they  would  otherwise  have  had 
over  it ;  especially  when  they  declare,  that  it  was 
for  my  sake  only  that  they  desired  the  power  of 
furnishing  out  the  consuls ;  not  with  design  to 
hinder  them,  but  to  secure  them  to  my  interest ; 
whereas  if  the  consuls  have  a  mind  to  be  perverse, 
they  may  now  be  so  without  any  risk;  yet  let 
them  be  never  so  well  disposed,  can  do  nothing 
without  the  consent  of  the  tribunes.  As  to  what 
you  say,  that,  if  you  had  not  agreed  to  it,  the 
consuls  would  have  carried  their  point  with  the 
people ;  that  could  never  have  been  done  against 
the  will  of  the  tribunes :  I  am  afraid,  therefore, 
that  we  have  lost  by  it  the  affection  of-the  tribunes; 
or  if  that  still  remains,  have  lost  at  least  our  hold 
on  the  consuls.  There  is  another  inconvenience 
still,  not  less  considerable;  for  that  important 
declaration,  as  it  was  represented  to  me,  that  the 
senate  would  enter  into  nothing  till  my  affair  was 
settled,  is  now  at  an  end ;  and  in  a  case  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  new  and  unprecedented;  for  1 
do  not  believe,  that  the  provinces  of  the  consuls 
had  ever  before  been  provided  for  until  their 
entrance  into  office  :  but  having  now  broken 
through  that  resolution  which  they  had  taken  in  my 
cause,  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  any  other 
business,  as  they  please.  It  is  not  however  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  my  friends,  who  were  applied  to, 
should  consent  to  it ;  for  it  was  hard  for  any  one, 
to  declare  openly  against  a  motion  so  beneficial  to 

P  Dyrrbachiam  veni  quod  et  libera  civltas  est,  et  in  me 
offlciosa.— £p.  Fan),  ziv.  1. 

Nam  ego  eo  nomJno  sum  Dyrrhachii,  ut  qnam  celerrlme 
quid  agatur,  audi&m,  et  sum  tato.  Civitas  enlm  hcc 
■empcr  a  me  defensa  est  —Ibid.  3. 

Quod  mei  studioaos  habeo  DyrrliachinOB,  ad  oos  pcrrexi, 
cum  iUa  superiora  TheBsalonicc  acripsibSfem.—Ad  Alt.  iii. 
S2 ;  Ep.  Fam.  xlv.  1. 


the  two  consuls;  it  was  hard,  1  say,  to  refuse 
anything  to  Lentulus,  who  has  always  been  mj 
true  friend ;  or  to  Metellns,  who  baa  given  up  his 
resentments  with  so  much  humanity;  yet  I  am 
apprehensive  that  we  have  alienated  the  tribunes, 
and  cannot  hold  the  consuls :  write  me  word,  1 
desire  you,  what  turn  this  has  taken,  and  how  the 
whole  affair  stands;  and  write  with  your  usual 
frankness ;  for  1  love  to  know  the  truth,  though  it 
should  happen  to  be  disagreeable."  The  tenth  of 
December*!. 

But  Atticus,  instead  of  answering  this  letter,  or 
rather  indeed  before  he  received  it,  having  occasion 
to  visit  his  estate  in  Epirus,  took  his  way  thither 
through  Dyrrhachium,  on  purpose  to  see  Cicero, 
and  explain  to  him  in  person  the  motives  of  their 
conduct  Their  interview  was  but  short ;  and 
after  they  parted,  Cicero,  upon  some  new  intel- 
ligence, which  gave  him  fraih  uneasiness,  sent 
another  letter  after  him  into  Epirus,  to  call  him 
back  again :  '*  After  yon  left  me,"  says  he,  *'  I 
received  letters  from  Rome,  from  which  I  perceive 
that  I  must  end  my  days  in  this  calamity  ;  and  to 
speak  the  truth,  (which  you  will  take  in  good  part,) 
if  there  had  been  any  hopes  of  my  retom,  you, 
who  love  me  so  well,  would  never  have  left  the 
city  at  such  a  conjuncture :  but  I  say  no  more, 
lest  I  be  thought  either  ungrateful,  or  desirous 
to  involve  my  friends  too  in  my  ruin :  one  thing  I 
beg ;  that  you  would  not  fail,  as  you  have  given 
your  word,  to  come  to  me,  wherever  I  shall  happen 
to  be,  before  the  first  of  January'." 

While  he  was  thus  perplexing  himself  with  per- 
petual fears  and  suspicions,  his  cause  was  proceeding 
very  prosperously  at  Rome,  and  seemed  to  be  in 
such  a  train,  that  it  could  not  be  obstructed  much 
longer :  for  the  new  magistrates,  who  were  coming 
on  with  the  new  year,  were  all,  except  the  prsetor 
Appius,  supposed  to  be  his  friends;  while  his 
enemy  Clodius  was  soon  to  resign  his  office,  on 
which  the  greatest  part  of  his  power  depended : 
Clodius  himself  was  sensible  of  the  daily  decay  of 
his  credit,  through  the  superior  influence  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  had  drawn  Cssar  away  from  bim,  and 
forced  even  Gabinius  to  desert  him  :  so  that,  out 
of  rage  and  despair,  and  the  desire  of  revenging 
himself  on  these  new  and  more  powerful  enemies, 
he  would  willingly  have  dropped  the  pursuit  of 
Cicero,  or  consented  even  to  recal  him,  if  be  could 
have  persuaded  Cicero's  friends  and  the  senate  to 
join  their  forces  with  him  against  the  triumvirate. 
For  this  end  he  produced  Bibulus  and  the  other 
augurs  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  demanded 
of  them,  "  whether  it  was  not  unlawful  to  transact 
any  public  business,  when  any  of  them  were  taking 
the  auspices  ?"  To  which  they  all  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  Then  he  asked  Bibulus,  "  whether 
he  was  not  actually  observing  the  heavens  as  oft  as 
any  of  Caesar's  laws  were  proposed  to  the  people  7*^ 
To  which  he  answered  in  the  affirmative :  but  being 
produced  a  second  time  by  the  praetor  Appius,  he 
added,  ^'that  he  took  the  auspices  also  in  the  same 
manner  at  the  time  when  Clodius's  act  of  adoption 
was  confirmed  by  the  people  :"  but  Clodius,  while 
he  gratified  his  present  revenge,  littie  regarded  how 
much  it  turned  against  himself;  but  insisted, 
that  **  all  Caesar's  acts  ought  to  be  annulled  by  the 
senate,  as  being  contrary  to  the  auspices  ;**  and  on 


4  Ad  Att.  iii.  84. 


'  Ad  Att.  iii.  25. 
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tiut'xiiiditKm,  dedaied  pubtidy,  that  *'  be  himself 
vook  bring  btck  Cicero,  the  guardian  of  the  city, 

00  his  own  ahoolders"." 

In  tU  game  fit  of  rerenge,  he  fell  upon  the  oon- 
sil  Gabniot ;  and  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
which  he  called  for  that  purpose,  with  his  head 
Tflkd,  and  a  little  altar  and  fire  before  him,  conse- 
ented  his  vbole  estate.  This  had  been  sometimes 
done  against  traitorons  citizens,  and,  when  legally 
petforaied,  bad  the  effect  of  a  confiscation,  by 
BiJdog  the  place  and  effecta  erer  after  sacred  and 
pablie :  bat  in  the  present  case,  it  was  considered 
ooly  as  an  act  of  madness ;  and  the  tribune  Nin- 
m»,  io  ridicule  of  it,  consecrated  Clodius*s  estate 
is  the  same  form  and  manner,  that  whaterer  eiBcacy 
was  ascribed  to  the  one,  the  other  might  justly  chal. 
loee  the  same*. 

Bat  the  expected  hour  was  now  come,  which  put 
IB  end  to  his  detestable  tribunate :  it  had  been 
oaifofm  and  of  a  piece  from  the  first  to  the  last ; 
tbe  mostin&moQS  and  corrupt  that  Rome  had  ever 
«n :  there  was  scarce  an  office  bestowed  at  home, 
or  any  fiivoor  granted  to  a  prince,  state,  or  city 
sbroad,  bat  what  he  openly  sold  to  the  best  bidder : 
'*Tbe  poets  (sajs  Cicero)  could  not  feign  a  Charyb- 
&  w  Toracious  as  his  rapine :  he  conferred  the 
title  of  long  on  those  who  had  it  not,  and  took  it 
nar  from  who  had" ;"  and  sold  the  rich  priest- 
koods  of  Asia,  as  the  Turks  are  said  to  sell  the 
Gredan  bithoprics,  without  regarding  whether 
the;  were  fall  or  vacant,  of  which  Cicero  gives  us 
i  remariuble  instance :  "  There  was  a  celebrated 
tnaple  of  Cybele,  at  Fessinuns  in  Phrygia,  where 
that  goddess  was  worshipped  with  singular  devotion, 
wt  only  by  ail  Asia,  but  Europe  too ;  and  where 
tlie  Roman  generals  themselves  often  used  to  pay 
^  TOWS  and  make  their  offerings."  Her  priest 
vu  in  ^et  possession,  without  any  rival  preren- 
al or  any  complaint  against  him ;  yet  Clodius, 
l>r  a  kw  of  the  people,  granted  this  priesthood  to 
one  Bn^tams,  a  petty  sovereign  in  those  parts, 
to  vhon  he  had  before  given  the  title  of  king :  **  and 

1  shaU  think  him  a  king  indeed/'  says  Cicero,  **if 
ererhe  be  sUe  to  pay  the  purchase  money  :**  but 
t^  ipoils  of  the  temple  were  destined  to  that  use, 
aad  wonU  soon  have  been  applied  to  it,  if  Deiota- 
^  Img  of  Galatia,  a  prince  of  noble  character, 
*«1  a  trne  friend  to  Rome,  had  not  defeated  the 
upiotts  bargain,  by  taking  the  temple  into  his 
pncecdon,  and  maintaining  the  lawful  priest 
*9nwt  the  intruder,  nor    suffering  Brogitarus, 


'  Ta  too  pnwipltante  Jam  et  d«blUtato  tribunalu, 
*°^H»vfaii  patranno  snMto  eztitistL  To  M.  Blbulum  in 
^^"^'C'  te  ausuras  prodnzisti.  Te  interroganto  augurea 
'laiKaderunt,  com  de  ocelo  aenratum  ait,  oum  poptilo  agl 
'^Po^a  tua  dcniqae  omnis  actio  posterioribaa  men- 
I  fi^ttfuit. omaia,  qnc  c.  Caeaar  egiaset.  que  oontra  anapicia 
'''otaeta,  per  wenatmn  rescind!  oportere.  Quod  ai  fleret, 
^""^  te  tids  hmnciis  me,  cuatodem  urbia,  in  urbem 
'**«»™— PPa  Domo.  IS. 

'  Tn.  tu,  inquam.  capite  relato,  ooncione  advocata, 
^  pcrito  bona  toi  Gabintt  coiuecraaU  in— quid  ?  exem- 
(n  tiij>  bona  taa  aonne  L.  Ninnlu»-conaecrayit  ?  quod  al, 
^'^  ^  te  pcninct,  ratum  eoee  negas  oportere ;  ea  Jura 
(^^iditBirti  in  pneclaro  tribunatn  tuo,  quibus  in  to  oon- 
'«sh,i«auMw»aliooeverter««.— Pro  Domo,  47,48. 

*  ^'^KV*  qni  erant,  vendidii ;  qui  non  erant,  appellavit-> 


I   "^  «nqiie  tarn  immanem  Cbarybdim  poetc  ftngendo 

'  '^Vnaen  potnerant,  que  tanios  exhaurire  gm^tes  poo- 

*^  laantM  irts  pritdae   nxaoibnit  ?~Do  Harua.  Resp. 


though  his  son-in-law,  to  pollute  or  touch  anything 
belonging  to  it'. 

All  the  ten  new  tribunes  had  solemnly  promised 
to  serve  Cicero ;  yet  Clodius  found  means  to  cor- 
rupt two  of  them,  S.  Atilius  Serranus,  and  Nume- 
rius  Quinctius  Gracchus,  by  whose  help  he  was 
enabled  still  to  make  head  against  Cicero's  party, 
and  retard  his  restoration  some  time  longer :  but 
Piso  and  Oabinins,  perceiving  the  scene  to  be 
opening  apace  in  his  favour,  and  his  return  to  be 
unavoidable,  thought  it  time  to  get  out  ot  his  way, 
and  retire  to  their  several  governments,  to  enjoy 
the  reward  of  their  perfidy :  so  that  they  both  left 
Rome  with  the  expiration  of  their  year,  and  Piso 
set  out  for  Macedonia,  Gabinlus  for  Syria. 

On  the  first  of  January  the  new  consul  Lentulus, 
after  the  ceremony  of  his  inauguration,  and  his 
A.  uaa.  60&    ^"'  ^^^^  P'**^»  **  nsual,  to  religion, 

etc.  ao.  entered  directly  into  Cicero's  affair, 
ctMs. '  and  moved  the  senate  for  his  restora- 
RooRifBLios  tion)^;  while  his  coUesgue  Metellus 
LaNTULim  declared,  with  much  seeming  candour, 
snifTHaa,  «« that  though  Cicero  and  he  had  been 
Q.  c^auns  enemies,  on  account  of  their  different 
MKTsixus  fentiments  in  politics,  ^et  he  would 
*'*''*'  give  up  his  resentments  to  the  autho- 

rity of  the  fathers,  and  the  interests  of  the  repub- 
lic*." Upon  which  L.  Cotta,  a  person  of  consular 
and  censorian  rank,  being  asked  his  opinion  the 
first,  said,  "  that  nothing  had  been  done  against 
Cicero  agreeably  to  right  or  law,  or  the  custom  of 
their  ancestors  :  that  no  citizen  could  be  driven  out 
of  the  city  without  a  trial ;  and  that  the  people 
oould  not  condemn,  nor  even  try  a  man  capitally, 
but  in  an  assembly  of  their  centuries :  that  the 
whole  was  the  effect  of  violence,  turbulent  times, 
and  an  oppressed  republic :  that  in  so  strange  a 
revolution  and  confusion  of  all  things,  Cicero  had 
only  stepped  aside,  to  provide  for  his  future  tran<^uil- 
lity,  by  declining  the  impending  storm  ;  and  since 
he  had  freed  the  republic  from  no  less  danger  by 
his  absence,  than  he  had  done  before  by  his  pre- 
sence, that  he  ought  not  only  to  be  restored,  but 
to  be  adorned  with  new  honours :  that  what  his 
mad  enemy  had  published  against  him,  was  drawn 
so  absurdly  both  in  words  and  sentiments,  that,  if 


X  Qui  aooepta  peonnia  Peasinwitem  Ipeum^eedem  domi- 
ciliumque  Matria  Deorum  vaataria,  et  Brogitaro,  Oallo- 
gneco,  impuro  homini  ao  ne&rio,  totum  ilium  locum 
fanumque  vendideria.  Saoerdotem  ab  Ipeis  aria,  pulvina- 
ribuaque  detrazeria.— Quae  regea  omnea,  qui  Aaiam  Euro- 
pamque  tenuonmt,  aemper  aumma  religiiaie  ooluerunt>- 
Quae  majorea  oostri  tam  aancta  duxerunt,  nt^nos^ri 
imperatorea  maximia  et  periculoaiaalmia  bellia  huic  dec 
YOta  faoerent,  eaque  in  Ipao  Poaainunto  ad  illam  ipaam 
princfpem  aram  et  in  illo  loco  lanoque  persolverent— 
Putabo  regem,  ai  habuerit  unde  tibl  aolvat. — Nam  cum 
multa  regia  aunt  in  I>elotaro,  turn  ilia  maxlme,  quod  tlbl 
nnmmum  nullum  dedit.— Quod  Feesinttntem  per  aoelua 
a  te  violatum,  et  aacerdote,  aacrisque  apoliatum  recupe- 
iBvlt--Quod  canvmonias  ab  omnl  vetuatate  acoeptaa  a 
Bnigitaro  pollui  non  ainit»  mavultque  generum  auum 
munere  tuo,  qtuon  illud  fanum  antiquitate  religionia 
carere.— Ibid.  13;  Pro  Sext.  26. 

y  Kalendia  Januariia.— P.  Lentulua  ooneul— aimul  ao 
de  aolemni  religione  retulit,  nihil  hunianarum  rerum 
sibi  priua,  quam  de  me  agendum  Judicavit.— Post  Red.  ad 
Quir.  5. 

>  Quae  etlam  ooUeg*  ejua  moderatio  de  me  ?  Qui  cum 
inimicitiaa  aibi  mecum  ex  relpubllcc  diaaenHione  auecep- 
taa  eaae  dixiaeet.  eaa  ae  Patribua  conacriptia  dixit  et  tem- 
poribus  relpublicae  permiaaurum.^Pro  Bext.  SB. 
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it  had  been  eoacted  in  proper  form,  it  could  never 
obtain  the  force  of  a  law  :  that  since  Cicero  there- 
fore was  expelled  by  no  law,  he  could  not  want  a 
law  to  restore  him,  but  ought  to  be  recalled  by  a 
vote  of  the  senate." — Pompey,  who  spoke  next, 
having  highly  applauded  what  Cotta  said,  added, 
**  that  for  the  sake  of  Cicero's  future  quiet,  and  to 
prevent  all  farther  trouble  from  the  same  quarter, 
it  was  his  opinion,  that  the  people  should  have  a 
share  in  conferring  that  grace,  and  their  consent  be 
joined  also  to  the  authority  of  the  senate."  After 
many  others  had  spoken  likewise  with  great  warmth 
in  the  defence  and  praise  of  Cicero,  they  all  came 
unanimously  into  Pompey's  opinion,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding to  make  a  decree  upon  it,  when  Serranus 
the  tribune  rose  up  and  pat  a  stop  to  it,  not  flatly 
interposing  his  negative,  for  he  had  not  the  assur- 
ance to  do  that,  against  such  a  spirit  and  unani- 
mity of  the  senate,  but  desiring  only  a  night's  time 
to  consider  of  it  This  unexpected  interruption 
incensed  the  whole  assembly ;  some  reproached, 
others  entreated  him  ;  and  his  father-in-law,  Op- 
pius,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  to  move  him  to 
desist :  but  all  that  they  could  get  from  him  was  a 
promise  to  give  way  to  the  decree  the  next  morn- 
ing ;  upon  which  they  broke  up.  "  But  the  tribune 
(says  Cicero)  employed  the  night,  not  as  people 
fancied  he  would,  in  giving  back  the  money  which 
he  had  taken,  but  in  making  a  better  bargain,  and 
doubling  his  price  ;  for  the  next  morning,  being 
grown  more  hardy,  he  absolutely  prohibited  the 
senate  from  proceeding  to  any  act*."  This  conduct 
of  Serranus  surprised  Cicero's  friends,  being  not 
only  perfidious  and  contrary  to  his  engagements, 
but  highly  ungrateful  to  Cicero ;  who,  in  his  con- 
sulship, had  been  his  special  encourager  and 
benefactor**. 

The  senate,  however,  though  hindered  at  present 
from  passing  their  decree,  were  too  well  united, 
and  too  strongly  supported,  to  be  baffled  much 
longer  by  the  artifices  of  a  faction  :  they  resolved, 
therefore,  without  farther  delay,  to  propound  a 
law  to  the  people  for  Cicero's  restoration ;  and  the 
twenty-second  of  the  month  was  appointed  for  the 
promulgation  of  it.  When  the  day  came,  Fabri- 
cius,  one  of  Cicero's  tribunes,  marched  out  with  a 
strong  guard,  before  it  was  light,  to  get  possession 
of  the  rostra :  but  Clodins  was  too  early  for  him : 
and  having  seized  all  the  posts  and  avenues  of  the 
forum,  was  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception : 

•  Turn  prfnceps  rogstus  Bententlam  L.  Cotta,  dixit. — 
Nihil  de  me  actum  eno  Jure,  nihil  more  majorum,  nihil 
IcgibuB,  &c.  Quare  me,  qui  nulla  lege  abeeeem,  non 
restitui  lege,  aed  eenatua  auctoritate  oportere.— 

Po8t  eum  rogatuB  sententiam  Cn.  Pompeiua,  approbata, 
laudataque  Cott«  aententia,  dixit,  aeee  otii  mei  cauaa,  ut 
*  omni  populari  conoertatione  defungerer,  oenaare ;  at  ad 
aenatua  auctoritatem  populi  quoque  Roman!  beneficium 
adjungeretur.  Cam  omnea  certatlm,  aliuaque  alio  graviua 
de  mea  salute  dixisaet,  fieretque  aine  ulla  varietate  dia- 
ccado :  aurrexit  Atillua ;  neo  auaoa  eat,  cum  eaaet  emptna, 
intercederc;  noctcm  aibl  ad  deliberandam  poatnlavit. 
Clamor  aenatua,  querelc,  precea,  aooer  ad  pedea  abjectua. 
Ille,  ae  affirmare  poatero  die  moram  nullam  eaae  factu- 
ram.  Creditum  eat;  diaceaaum  est:  llli  interea  delibe- 
ratorl  mercee,  interpoaita  nocte,  duplicata  eat.— Pro  Sext. 
M. 

Deliberatio  non  in  reddenda,  quemadmodum  nonnulli 
arbitrabantur,  aed,  at  patefactum  eat,  in  augenda  mercede 
conaumta  eat.— Poat  Red.adQ,uir.  5. 

b  la  tribunua  plebia  qaem  ego  maximia  bcneficiia  quaea- 
torem  conaul  omaTeram.— Ibid. 


he  had  purchased  some  gladiators,  for  the  shon  of 
his  aediieship,  to  which  he  was  now  pretending, 
and  borrowed  another  band  of  his  brother  Appios; 
and  with  these  well  armed,  at  the  head  of  his 
slaves  and  dependants,  he  attacked  Fabricius,  killed 
several  of  his  followers,  wounded  many  more,  and 
drove  him  quite  out  of  the  place  ;  and  happening 
to  fall  in  at  the  same  time  with  Ciapins,  another 
tribune,  who  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  his  coUea^nie, 
he  repulsed  him  also  with  a  great  slaughter.    The 
gladiators,  heated  with  this  taste  of  blood,  "  opened  | 
their  way  on  all  sides  with  their  swords,  in  quest 
of  Quintus  Cicero,  whom  they  met  with  at  last, 
and  would   certainly  have  murdered,  if,  by  the 
advantage  of  the  confusion  and  darkness,  he  had 
not  hid  himself  under  the  bodies  of  his  slaves  and 
freedmen,  who  were  killed  around  him ;  where  he 
lay  concealed  till  the  fray  was  over."    The  tribune 
Sextius  was  treated  still  more  roughly,  "  for  being 
particularly  pursued  and  marked  out  for  destruc- 
tion, he  was  so  desperately  wounded,  as  to  be  left 
for  dead  upon  the  spot,  and  escaped  death  only  by 
feigning  it :"  but  while  he  lay  in  that  condition, 
supposed  to  be  killed,  Clodius  reflecting,  that  the 
murder  of  a  tribune,  whose  person  was  sacred, 
would  raise  such  a  storm,  as  might  occasion  his 
ruin,  '*  took  a  sudden  resolution  to  kill  one  of  his 
own- tribunes,  in  order  to  charge  it  upon  his  adver- 
saries, and  ISO  balance  the  account  by  making  both 
sides  equally  obnoxious."     The  victim  doomed  to 
this  sacrifice  was  Numerius  Quinctius,  an  obscure 
fellow,  raised  to  this  dignity  by  the  caprice  of  the 
multitude,  who,  to  make  himself  the  more  popular, 
had  assumed  the  surname  of  Gracchus  :  *'  but  the 
crafty  clown  (says  Cicero)  having  got  some  hint  of 
the  design,  and  finding  that  his  blood  was  to  wipe 
off  the  envy  of  Sextius's,  disguised  himself  presently 
in  the  habit  of  a  muleteer,  the  same  in  which  he 
first  came  to  Rome,  and  with  a  basket  upon  his 
head,  while  some  were  calling  out  for  Numerius, 
others  for  Quinctius,  passed  undiscovered  by  the 
confusion  of  the  two  names :  but  he  continued  in 
this  danger  till  Sextius  was  known  to  be  alive; 
and  if  that  discovery  had  not  been  made  sooner 
than  one  would  have  wished,  though  they  could 
not  have  fixed  the  odium  of  killing  their  mercenary 
where  they  designed  it ;  yet  they  would  have  less- 
ened the  infamy  of  one  villany,  by  committing 
another,  which  all  people  would  have  been  pleased 
with."     According  to  the  account  of  this  day's 
tragedy,  '*  the  Til^r  and  all  the  common  sewers 
were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  blood  wiped 
up  with  sponges  in  the  forum,  where  such  heaps  of 
slain  had  never  before  been  seen  but  in  the  dvil 
dissensions  of  Cinna  and  Octavius*^." 

c  Princepa  rogationia,  vir  mlhl  amicissimua,  Q.  Fabri- 

ciua  templum  aliquanto  ante  lucem  occupavit. Cum 

furum,  oomitium,  curiam  multa  de  nocte  armatia  homi* 
nibuB,  ao  aervi^  oocapaviaaent,  impetum  fadunt  in  Fabri- 
cium,  manna  afferunt,  occidunt  nonnulloa,  vulncrant 
multoa:  venientem  in  forum,  yirum  optimum  M.  Cispium 
— vi  depellunt ;  c«dem  in  foro  maximam  faciunt.  UniTersi 
dlatrictia  gladiia  in  omnibna  fori  partibua  fratrem  mrum 
ocaliaquanrebant,  vocepoBoebant— Pulauaeroatria  in  comi- 
tio  jacuit,  aeque  servomm  et  Ubertommoorporibua  obtcxit. 

Multia  vulneriboa  acceptis  ac  debilitato  corpore  cootru- 
cidato.  Sextiua,  ae  abjedt  exanimatua :  neqae  ulla  alia  tv 
ab  ae  mortem,  niai  mortia  opinlone,  depulit. — At  rero  ill! 
ipai  parricide— Aden  vim  facinoria  aui  perhormerant,  ut 
si  paullo  longior  opinio  mortia  Sextii  fulaaet,  Gracvhum 
Ilium  auum  tranaferendi  in  noa  crimJnls  causa,  ocxrtdero 
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Clodhu,  flushed  with  this  Tictorj,  '*  set  fire  with 

'  hia  own  hands  to  the  temple  of  the  Nymphs,  where 

the  books  of  the  censors  and  the  public  registers  of 

''  the  citT  were  kept,  which  were  all  consumed  with 

ij  the  fabric  itself."    He  then  attacked  the  houses 

of  Milo  the  tribune,  and  Csecilius  the  prsetor,  with 

\  fire  azMi  sword,  but  was  repulsed  in  both  attempts 

i  with  loss :  "  Mllo  took  sereral  of  Appius's  gla- 

I   ters  prisoners,  who,  being  brought  before  the 

I'  ^^Q&te,  made  a  confession  of  what  they  knew,  and 

b  Tere  sent  to  jail ;  but  were  presently  released  by 

I   Semaos'."  Upon  these  outrages  Milo  impeached 

!  Cicdios  in  form,  for  the  violation  of  the  public 

pace :  bat  the  consul  Metellus,  who  had  not  yet 

abaodoQ^i  him,  with  the  prsetor  Appius,  and  the 

tnbaQe  Semnns,  resolved  to  prevent  any  process 

spOQ  it,  *'  and  by  their  edicts  prohibited,  either 

tbe  criminal  hhnself  to  appear,  or  any  one  to  cite 

^'•"   Their  pretence  was,  **  that  the  qusestors 

were  not  yet  chosen,  whose  office  it  was  to  make 

the  allotment  of  the  judges  ;  while  they  themselves 

iept  back  the  election,''  and  were  pushing  Clodius 

at  the  same  time  into  the  sedileship,  which  would 

»:reen  him,  of  course,  for  one  year  from  any  pro- 

i^ntion.  Milo  therefore,  finding  it  impracticable 

'•0  britt^  him  to  jastice  in  the  legal  method,  resolved 

to  deal  with  him  in  his  own  way,  by  opposing  force 

to  force  i  and  for  this  end  purchased  a  band  of 

^t9t§,  with  which  he  had  daily  skirmishes  with 

bim  in  the  streets ;  and  acquired  a  great  reputation 

>f  coan^  and  generosity,  for  being  the  first  of  all 

'U  Romans  who  had  ever  bought  gladiators  for 

the  defence  of  the  republic'. 

This  obstmction  given  to  Cicero's  return  by  an 
cb»tiaate  and  desperate  faction,  made  the  senate 
%ly  the  more  resolute  to  effect  it :  they  passed  a 
'"^^^  vote,  therefore,  that  no  other  business 
iioaJd  be  done  till  it  was  carried  ;  ,and  to  prevent 
a3  Mer  tomoltB,  and  insults  upon  the  magistrates, 
^"iered  the  consuls  to  summon  all  the  people  of 
Jt»ir,Kho  wished  well  to  the  state,  to  come  to  the 
fctbtMornddefence  of  Cicero*'.     This  gave  new 

«titannt-aai8lt  nuiticmlns,  non  incautos  ;— mulioni- 
c«  pesulam  ajTipiiit,  cum  qua  primum  Komam  ad 
^eitaT«iierit:  measoriaaeoorbecontexit:  cum  qiune- 
^^  alii  Nameriom,  alii  Qainctium,  ganini  nomlnta 
f-^  seratus  est,  atqae  hoc  scitia  omnee ;  uaque  iideo 
^^BOQ  in  perieulo  fuiaae,  quoad  acitum  ait,  Sextium 
'•rm,  Qood  nU  eaaet  pateSactnm  paullo  citiua,  quem 
>d<««,  ^  Meministis  turn,  Judices,  oorporibua  civium 
^iKTOa  oomitleri,  cloacas  referclri,  e  foro  apongUa  effingl 
^'"^^iB^'iL— Lapidationes  persaepe  vidimus ;  non  ita  saepe, 
.•^"^a  tMoen  anpe  gladloa;  c»dem  vero  tantam, 
^^^acervoaoorponmiezatnictoa,  nisi  forte  Ulo  Cinnano 
»1«  OtifcTiaao  die,  quia  unquam  in  foro  vidlt?— Pro 
^t».  38.37. 38. 

•Jjim  qoi  cdon  Nympharum  inoendit,  ut  memoriam 
^'-I'caBi  recendaaia.  tabolia  publicia  Impreasam,  extin- 
J^-Pro  MiL  27 ;  Parad.  4 ;  De  Haruaplo.  Reap.  97- 
,  /ndatorea~«otnpreben«f,inseiuitumintroducti,ODn- 
'^  a  Tincaia  oonjecii  a  BIfloiie,  emiaai  a  SenaD0.-.Pro 

^Ecce  libi  ooosai^  prwtor,  trlbunua  plebia  nova  novi 
Jf*  *"J*cla  proponnnt :  ne  reua  adait,  ne  citetur.— Pro 

'?«lbonori  aummo  >lJ]oni  noetro  nuper  fuit,  quod 
i^aoiribua  emptia  reipnblicae  cauaa,  quae  aalute  nostra 
^'ttSfcbBtar.  omnca  P.  Clodii  oonatua  furorasque  oom- 

Nae  postea  ujba  vos  ciribus,  nihil  soclia,  nihU 
^'>  nap«idiati8.-Ptet  Red.  in  Sen.  3. 
Hasd  aiilu  pneclariuB  aocidere  potuit.  quam  iquod  iUo 
"'-^«3te  TO!  deerevistia,  ut  cnncti  ex  omni  Italia,  qui 


Spirits  to  the  honest  citizens,  and  drew  a  vast  con- 
course to  Rome  from  all  parts  of  Italy,  where  there 
was  not  a  corporate  town  of  any  note  which  did 
not  testify  its  respect  to  Cicero  by  some  public 
act  or  monument.  **  Pompey  was  at  Capua,  acting  ^ 
as  chief  magistrate  of  his  new  colony ;  where  he 
presided  in  person  at  their  making  a  decree  to 
Cicero's  honour,  and  took  the  trouble  likewise  of 
visiting  all  the  other  colonies  and  chief  towns  in 
those  parts,"  to  appoint  them  a  day  of  general 
rendezvous  at  Rome,  to  assist  at  the  promulgation 
of  the  law'. 

Lentulus  at  the  same  time  was  entertaining  the 
dty  with  shows  and  stage  plays,  in  order  to  keep 
the  people  in  good  humour,  whom  he  had  called 
from  their  private  affairs  in  the  country  to  attend 
the  public  business.  The  shows  were  exhibited  in 
Pompey*s  theatre,  while  the  senate,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  being  near  them,  was  held  in  the  adjoining 
temple  of  Honour  and  Virtua,  built  by  Marius  out 
of  the  Cimbric  spoils,  and  called  for  that  reason 
Marius's  Monument :  here,  according  to  Cicero's 
dream,  a  decree  now  passed  in  proper  form  for  his 
restoration ;  when,  **  undar  the  joint  influence  of 
those  deities,  honour  (he  uys)  was  done  to  virtue ; 
and  the  monument  of  Marius,  the  preserver  of  the 
empire,  gave  safety  to  his  countryman,  the  defender 
ofitV 

The  news  of  this  decree  no  sooner  reached  the 
neighbouring  theatre,  than  the  whole  assembly 
expressed  their  satisfaction  by  claps  and  applauses, 
which  they  renewed  upon  the  entrance  of  every 
senator ;  but  when  the  consul  Lentulus  took  his 
place,  they  all  rose  up,  and,  with  acclamations, 
stretched-out  hands,  and  tears  of  joy,  publicly 
testified  their  thanks  to  him.  But  when  Clodius 
ventured  to  show  hunself,  they  were  hardly  re- 
strained from  doing  him  violence,  throwing  out 
reproaches,  threats  and  curses  upon  him :  so  that 
in  the  shows  of  gladiators,  which  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  deprived  of,  he  durst  not  go  to  his  seat 
in  the  common  and  open  manner,  but  used  to  start 
up  into  it  at  once  from  some  obscure  passage  under 
the  benches,  which  on  that  account  was  jocosely 
called  "the  Appian  way,*"  where  he  was  no  sooner 
espied,  than  so  "general  a  hiss  ensued,  that  it 
disturbed  the  gladiators,  and  frightened  their  very 
horses.  From  these  significations  (aajs  Cicero)  he 
might  learn  the  difference  between  the  genuine 
citizens  of  Rome,  and  those  packed  assemblies  of 
the  people  where  he  used  to  domineer ;  and  that 
the  men  who  lord  it  in  such  assemblies,  are  the 
real  aversion  of  the  city ;  while  those  who  dare  not 
show  their  heads  in  them,  are  received  with  all 
demonstrations  of  honour  by  the  whole  peopled" 
renipublicam  aalvamvellent,  ad  me  unum — restituendum, 
et  defendendum  venirent  ?— Post  Red.  in  Sen.  9. 

In  una  mea  cauaa  factum  eat,  ut  Ilteria  eonaularibna  ex 
8.  C.  cuncta  ex  Italia,  omnea,  qui  reropublicam  salvam 
vellent,  convocarontur. — Pro  Sext.  60. 

i  Qui  in  colonia  nuper  conatituta,  cum  ipae  gereret 
magistratum,  vim  et  crudelitatem  privilegii  auctoritate 
honeatiaaimorum  hominum,  et  publicia  litcria  conaignavit: 
prlncepaque  Italie  totius  presidium  ad  meam  aalutem  im- 
plorandain  putavit. — Poat  Red.  in  Sen.  11. 

Hio  municipia,  oolonlaaque  adiit:  hie  Italia:  totius 
auxillum  imploravit— Pro  Domo,  12. 

^  Cum  in  templo  Honoria  et  Virtntia,  honoa  habltua 
easet  virtuti ;  Caiique  Marii,  conaervatoria  hujua  imperii, 
monumentum,  municipi  ejua  et  reipublicae  dcfensori 
aedem  ad  aalutem  praebuiaaet.— Pro  Sext.  54 ;  it.  56. 

1  Audito  S.  C.  ore  ipal,  atque  abacnti  acnatui  plausua  eat 
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When  the  decree  passed,  the  famed  tragedian, 
^sopus,  who  acted,  as  Cicero  says,  the  same  good 
part  in  the  republic  that  be  did  upon  the  stage, 
was  performing  the  part  of  Telamon,  banished  from 
his  country,  in  one  of  Accius's  plays,  where,  by  the 
emphasis  of  his  voice,  and  the  change  of  a  word  or 
two  in  some  of  the  lines,  he  contrived  to  turn  the 
thoughts  of  the  audience  on  Cicero.  **  What  he ! 
who  always  stood  up  for  the  republic !  who,  in 
doubtful  times,  spared  neither  life  nor  fortunes — 
the  greatest  friend  in  the  greatest  danger — of  such 
parts  and  talents — O  father — 1  saw  his  houses  and 
rich  furniture  all  in  flames — O  ungrateful  Greeks, 
inconstant  people ;  forgetful  of  services ! — to  see 
such  a  man  banished ;  driven  from  his  country ; 
and  suffer  him  to  continue  so  ? " — At  each  of  which 
sentences  there  was  no  end  of  clapping. — In  an- 
other tragedy  of  the  same  poet,  called  Brutus,  when 
instead  of  Brutus  he  pronounced  TuUius,  who 
established  the  liberty  of  his  citizens,  the  people 
'  were  so  affected,  that  they  called  for  it  sgain  a 
'  thousand  times.  This  was  the  constant  practice 
through  the  whole  time  of  his  exile :  there  was  not 
a  passage  in  any  play,  which  could  possibly  be 
applied  to  his  case,  but  the  whole  audience  pre- 
sently catched  it  up,  and  by  their  claps  and 
applauses  loudly  signified  their  zeal  and  good 
wishes  for  him"*. 

Though  a  decree  was  regularly  obtained  for 
Cicero's  return,  Clodius  had  the  courage  and  ad> 
dress  still  to  hinder  its  passing  into  a  law :  he 
took  all  occasions  of  haranguing  tiie  people  against 
it ;  and  when  he  had  filled  the  forum  with  his 
mercenaries,  ''used  to  demand  of  them  aloud, 
contrary  to  the  custom  of  Rome,  whether  they 
;  would  have  Cicero  restored  or  not ;  upon  which  his 
emissaries  raising  a  sort  of  dead  cry  in  the  negative, 
he  laid  hold  of  it,  as  the  voice  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  declared  the  proposal  to  be  r^ected°."     But 

ab  universis  datus:  delude,  cum  senatoribus  singulis 
apectatum  e  senatu  redeuntibus:  cum  vero  Ipse,  qui  lados 
faciebat,  consul  assedit :  stantes.  et  manibus  passls  gratlas 
agentesf  et  lacrymantes  gaudio,  suam  erga  me  benevolen- 
tiam  ac  miserioordiam  declararunt :  at  cum  ille  f  uribundus 
venisset,  viz  se  populus  Romanus  tenuii.— Pro  Sext.  55. 
Is,  cum  quotidie  gladlatores  q)ectaret,  nunquam  est  con- 
spectus, cum  venirot :  emergebat  sublto,  cum  sub  tabulas 
subrepsorat— Itaque  ilia  via  latebrosa,  qua  llle  speotatum 
veniebat,  Appla  jam  vocabatur :  qui  tamen  quo  tempore 
conspectus  erat,  non  modo  gladiatores,  sed  cqui  Ipsi 
Kladlatorum  repentinls  slbilis  extimescebant.  Yidetisne 
igltur,  quantum  inter  populum  Romanum,  et  oonolonem 
intersit  ?  I>ominos  condonum  onmi  odlo  popull  notari  ? 
Qulbus  autem  consistere  in  operarum  ooncionibus  non 
lioeat,  eos  omni  popuU  Roman!  signiflcatione  deoorari  ?^ 
Pro  Sext.  59. 

a  Recent!  nuncio  de  illo  S.  C.  ad  ludoe,  aoenamque 
perlato,  summus  artifez,  et  mehercule  semper  partium 
in  republica  tanquam  in  soena,  optlmatium,  flens  et 
reoenti  Ictitia  et  misto  dolore  ac  desiderio  mel — summl 
enim  poetse  ingcnium  non  solum  arte  sua  sed  etiam  dolore 
ezprlmebat.  Quid  enim  f  qui  rempublicam  eerto  animo 
oiijuveritf  statueritt  sUterit  cum  Achivis~^t  dubia  nee 
dulntarit  viiam  offerre^  nee  eapiti  pepereeritt^-'—niinmum 
amieum  summo  in  beUo—4ummo  ingenio  prceditum — 0 
Pater^-kcee  omnia  vidi  inJUimmari—0  ingratifiei  Argivi, 
inanee  <?ratt,  immemores  ben^flcii  .'—exulare  sinilie,  iistis 
pellit  pulsum  palimini—<iam  slgnificatio  fuerlt  omnium, 
que  dedaratio  voluntatis  ab  universe  populo  Romano  ? 

Nomlnatim  sum  appellatus  In  Bruto,  TuUiut^  qui  liber- 
tatem  citfibut  ttabiliverat,  Millies  revocatum  est.~Pro 
Sext.  56,  57, 58. 

"  Ille  tribunus  plebis  qui  de  me— noo  majonun  suorum. 


the  senate,  ashamed  to  see  their  authority  thus  in- 
sulted, when  the  whole  city  was  on  their  side,  re- 
solved  to  take  such  measures  in  the  support  of 
their  decrees,  that  it  should  not  be  possible  to 
defeat  them.     Lentulus  therefore  summoned  them 
into  the  Capitol,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  where 
Pompey  began  the  debate,  and  renewed  the  motion 
for  recalling  Cicero  ;  and  in  a  grave  and  elaborate 
speech  which  he   had  prepared   in  writing,  and 
delivered  from  his  notes,  gave  him  the  honour  of 
having  saved  his  country  °.    All  the  leading  men 
of  the  senate  spoke  after  him  to  the  same  eflect ; 
but    the    consul  Metellus,    notwithstanding   his 
promises,  had  been  acting  hitherto  a  double  part; 
and  was  all  along  the  chief  enconrager  and  supporter 
of  Clodius.     When  Servilius  therefore  rose  up,  a 
person  of  the  first  dignity,  who  had  been  honoured 
with  a  triumph  and  the  censorship,  he  addressed 
himself  to  his  kinsman  Metellus,  and,  **  calling  up 
from  the  dead  all  the  family  of  the>Metelli,  laid 
before  him  the  glorious  acts  of  his  ancestors,  with 
the  conduct  and  unhappy  fate  of  his  brother,  in  a 
manner  so  moving,  that  Metellus  could  not  hold 
out  any  longer  against  the  force  of  the  speech,  nor 
the  authority  of  the  speaker,  but  with  tears  io  his 
eyes  gave  himself  up  to  Servilius,  and  professed  ail 
future  services  to  Cicero" — in  which  he  proved 
very  sincere,  and  from  this  moment  assisted  his 
colleague  in  promoting  Cicero's  restoration;  ''so 
that  in  a  very  full  house  of  four  hundred  and  seven- 
teen senators,  when  all  the  magistrates  were  pre- 
sent, the  decree  passed,  without  one  dissenting  voice 
but  Clodius'sP,"  which  gave  occasion  to  Cicero 
to  write  a  particular  letter  of  thanks  to  Metellus, 
as  he  had  done  once  before  upon  his  first  declara- 
tion for  him*i. 

Some  maybe  apt  to  wonder  why  the  two  tribunes, 
who  were  Ciceio's  enemies  stiU  as  much  as  ever, 
did  not  persevere  to  inhibit  the  decree,  since  the 
negative  of  a  single  tribune  had  an  indisputable 
force  to  stop  all  proceedings  ;  but  when  that  nega- 
tive  was  wholly  arbitrary  and  factious,  contrary  to 
the  apparent  interest  and  general  inclination  of  the 
citizens,  if  the  tribune  could  not  be  prevailed  with 
by  gentle  means  to  recal  it,  the  senate  used  to 
enter  into  a  debate  upon  the  merit  of  it,  and  pro- 
ceed to  some  extraordinary  resolution  of  declaring 

sed  Grsculorum  Instituto,  oondonem  interrogaie  aolebat, 
velletne  me  redire:  et  cum  erat  reclamatum  semivlvij 
mercenariorum  vodbus;  populum  Romanum  negare  dice^ 
bat.— Pro  Sext.  59. 

o  Idem  ille  consul  cam  ilia  inoredibiUs  mnltStudo  JUy 
mam,  et  pcne  Italia  ipsa  venisset,  vos  frequentiasSmos  in 
Capitollum  oonvocavit.-CPo8t  Red.  in  Sen.  I  a]  Cum  vi< 
is,  qui  tjipartitas  orbis  terranim  eras  atque  regiones  trihui 
triumphis  hulc  imperio  adjunctas  notavit,  de  ecriptii 
sententla  dicta,  mlhl  uni  testimonium  patriae  oonservata 
dedit.— Ibid.  61. 

P  Qu.  Metellus,  et  inlmkms  et  frater  inlmSci  perapccti 
veetra  voluntate,  omnia  privata  odla  depoault :  quein  1^ 
Servilius— et  auctoritatis  et  orationls  su«  divina  quadaa 
gravitate  ad  sui  generis,  oommunisque  aanguinia  facia 
virtuteeque  revocavlt,  ut  baberet  in  conailio  et  fratrem  aj 
inferis— et  omnes  Metellos,  prestantlaalmos  cive»->-itaqa 
eztitit  non  modo  salutis  defensor,— venim  etiam  adacriptc^ 
dignitatis  mee.  Q,uo  quidem  die,  cum  vos  coocxvii.  o^ 
senatu  essetis,  msgistratus  autem  bi  omnes  adessent,  di4 
sensit  unus.— Post  Red.  in  Sen.  la 

CoUacrymavit  vir  egregius  ao  vere  Metellus,  totumqu 
se  P.  ServUio  dicenti  etiam  tum  tradidit.  Neo  illam  div{ 
nam  gravltatem,  plenam  antiquitatis,  diutiua— potuit  suj 
tiners^Pro  Sext  (IS.  <l  Ep-  Fam.  v.  4. 
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the  nthor  of  radi  an  oppositioii  an  enemy  to  his 
oonntry,  ud  answerable  for  all  the  mischief  that 
wu  likely  to  ensue,  or  of  ordering  the  consnls  to 
take  are  that  the  republic  received  no  detriment ; 
vhieh  Totes  ivere  thooght  to  jnatify  any  methods, 
bow  Tiolent  loerer,  of  removing  either  the  obstnio- 
tkm  or  the  aathor  of  it,  who  seldom  cared  to  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  rage  of  an  inflamed  city,  headed 
by  the  coDsnis  and  the  senate,  and  to  assert  his 
pterogitiTe  at  the  peril  of  his  life. 

Hus  in  effect  was  the  case  at  present ;  when  the 
ansa!  Lentahs  assembled  the  senate  again  the 
icxt  dsj  to  concert  some  effectnal  method  for  pre- 

'  reatinf  all  forther  opposition,  and  getting  the  de- 
em enacted  into  a  law  :  but  before  they  met,  he 
called  the  people  likewise  to  the  rostra,  where  he, 
aid  all  the  principal  senators  in  their  turns,  re- 
poted  to  them  the  substance  of  what  they  had 
nd  before  in  the  senate,  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  the  reception  of  the  law.  Pompey  particularly 
sated  himself  in  extolling  the  praises  of  Cicero, 
dcdaiing  "  that  the  republic  owed  its  preservation 
te  biffl,  sod  that  their  common  safety  was  involved 
in  hit;'*  eihortiog  them  **  to  defend  and  support 
the  decree  of  the  senate,  the  qniet  of  the  city,  and 
the  ftrtooes  of  a  man  who  had  deserved  so  well  of 
them ;  that  this  was  the  general  ? dee  of  the  senate, 
of  the  knights,  of  aU  Italy;  and,  lastly,  that  it 
ns  his  ova  earnest  and  special  request  to  them, 
«hich  he  not  only  desired,  bnt  implored  them  to 
fnat'."  When  the  senate  afterwards  met,  they 
procoded  to  several  new  and  vigorons  votes  to 
^aiiute  the  success  of  the  law :  first,  "  That  no 
■>aciftnte  should  presume  to  take  the  auspices,  so 
a  to  disturb  the  assembly  of  the  people,  when 
Gcero's  cause  was  to  come  before  them ;  and  that 
if  lay  one  attempted  it,  he  should  be  treated  as  a 
P^  enemy. 

Secondly.  '*  That,  if  through  any  violence  or 
^iwQction,  the  Uw  was  not  suffered  to  pass  within 
w  fire  next  legal  days  of  assembly,  Cicero  should 
aeo  be  at  liberty  to  return,  without  any  farther 
Btbority. 

^'biidly,  "That  public  thanks  should  be  given 
^*U  the  people  of  Italy  who  came  to  Rome  for 
Cieero'i  defence,  and  that  they  should  be  desired  to 

,  <^°<Magiin,  on  the  day  when  the  suffrages  of  the 

.  Pwpfe  were  to  be  taken. 

Fooithly,  **That  thanks  should  be  given  like- 
*iie  to  all  the  states  and  cities  which  had  received 
«^  entertained  Cicero ;  and  that  the  care  of  his 
FosoB  should  be  recommended  to  all  foreign 
■■^uns  in  alliance  with  them  ;  and  that  the  Roman 
^^"0^1  and  all  who  had  command  abroad,  should 
»  ordered  to  protect  his  Ufe  and  safety  •." 


'  Qimm  prfaieeiM  ad  ngmdM  et  ad  oohortaDdot  voa 
^  Co.  Ponpeliis— primmn  vo«  doouit,  mete  oondlila 


iDMUDque  meam  cum  oom- 
nlate  oonjimxit ;  bortatnsqoe  ert,  nt  anctoritatem 
•»,  rtatam  dTftatia,  fortimaa  oivta  bene  meriU  defen- 
««*•:  torn  In  peroraDdo  posoit,  voa  rogarl  a  Mnatu, 
l^tbeqidtibiis,  zQgari  ab  Italia  euncta:  denique  ipse 
Kotnoiiini  pro  mea  vot  aalate  non  rogavit  ■olnm,  verum 
«aai  obKowiC-PMt  Red.  ad  Qulr.  7. 
JQBodcrtportridtedeeretmn  in  cnriar-ne  quia  de  oalo 
^y^ :  ne  qids  monun  nOam  afferret ;  si  quia  aUter 
**«.  «im  plane  eieiiuiem  reipnblics  fore.— - 
•****t,  d  dieboa  quinqne  quibua  agi  de  me  potni«et, 
*^  e«et  aetom,  rediran  in  patriam  omni  auctoritate 


<^ti».qoI  ez  tota  Italia  nlntis  i 


One  cannot  help  pausing  a  while  to  reflect  on 
the  great  idea  which  these  facts  imprint  of  the 
character  and  dignity  of  Cicero ;  to  see  so  vast  an 
empire  in  such  a  ferment  on  his  account  as  to 
postpone  all  their  concerns  and  interests,  for  many 
months  successively,  to  the  safety  of  a  single 
senators  who  had  no  other  means  of  exciting  die 
zeal  or  engaging  the  affectiona  of  his  citizens  but 
the  genuine  force  of  his  personal  virtues,  and  the 
merit  of  his  eminent  services :  as  if  the  republic 
itself  could  not  stand  without  him,  but  must  fall 
into  ruins,  if  he,  the  main  pillar  of  it,  was  removed, 
whilst  the  greatest  monarchs  on  earth,  who  had 
any  affairs  with  the  people  of  Rome,  were  looking 
on  to  expect  the  event,  unable  to  procure  any 
answer  or  regard  to  what  they  were  soliciting,  till 
this  affair  was  decided.  Ptolemy,  the  king  of 
Egypt,  was  particularly  affected  by  it,  who,  l^iog 
driven  out  of  his  kingdom,  csme  to  Rome  about 
this  time  to  beg  help  and  protection  against  his  re- 
bellious subjects ;  but  though  he  was  lodged  in 
Pompey's  house,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
get  an  audience  till  Cicero's  cause  was  at  an  end. 

The  law,  now  prepared  for  his  restoration,  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  suffrage  of  the  centuries :  this  was 
the  most  solemn  and  honourable  way  of  tranaacting 
any  public  business  where  the  best  and  gravest  part 
of  the  city  had  the  chief  influence,  and  where  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  was  previously  necessary  to  make 
the  act  valid ;  but  in  the  present  case  there  seem 
to  have  been  four  or  five  several  decrees,  provided 
at  different  times,  which  had  all  been  frustrated  by 
the  intrigues  of  Clodius  and  his  friends  till  these 
last  votes  proved  decisive  and  effectnal".  Cicero's 
resolution  upon  them  was,  **  to  wait  till  the  law 
should  be  proposed  to  the  people ;  and,  if  by  the 
artifices  of  his  enemies  it  should  then  be  obstructed, 
to  come  away  directly  upon  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  and  rather  hazard  his  life  than  bear  the 
loss  of  his  country  any  longer'.*'  But  the  vigour 
of  the  late  debates  had  so  discouraged  the  chiefs  of 
the  faction,  that  they  left  Clodius  single  in  the 
opposition.  Metellus  dropped  him,  and  his  brother 
Appius  was  desirous  to  be  quieti^ ;  yet  it  was  above 
two  months  still  from  the  last  decree  before  Cicero's 
friends  could  bring  the  affair  to  a  general  vote, 
which  they  effected  at  last  on  the  fourth  of  August. 

There  had  never  been  known  so  numerous  and 
solemn  an  assembly  of  the  Roman  people  as  this — 
all  Italy  was  drawn  together  on  the  occasion ;  it 
was  reckoned  a  kind  of  sin  to  be  absent,  and 
neither  age  nor  infirmity  was  thought  a  sufficient 

agerentur  gratia :  atque  Udem  ad  res  radenntes,  ut  veni- 
rent.rogarentur. 

Quern  enim  uuquam  senatua  civem,  nisi  me,  nationlbuB 
ezteria  oommendavii  ?  cujus  unquam  propter  aalutem,  nisi 
meam,  miatua  publice  aocilt  populi  RomanI  gratia*  egii? 
De  me  uno  P.  C.  deorevenmi,  ut  qui  provincias  cum  impe- 
rio  obtinercDt,  qui  qucetorei  legatique  eaaent,  nlutem  et 
vitam  mcam  onstodirent.— Pro  Best  60,  61. 

*  Nihil  voe  oivibus,  nihil  aociis,  nihil  regibua  respondis- 
fcia.  NlhU  Judioee  nntentiis.  nihU  ptipulut  miffhwiiti,  nihil 
hie  ordo  auctoritate  deolaravit :  mutum  forum,  elingnem 
onriam,  taoitam  etfhbotam  dvitatem  videbatia.— PosiRed. 
ha  Sen.  a 

>  VId.  Pro  Sext  OO,  et  Notes  HanutU  ad  61. 

'  Mihl  in  animo  est  legum  lationem  ezpeetare,  et  si  ob- 
trectabltur.  utar  auctoritate  aenatus,  et  potius  vita  quam 
patria  carebo.— Ad  Att  ilL  28. 

7  Redii  cum  maxima  dignitate,  fratre  tno  altero  oonsnle 
reduoente,  altero  prstore  petente.— Pro  Domo,  33. 


no 
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excuse  for  not  lending  a  helping  hand  to  the  resto- 
ration of  Cicero.  All  the  magistrates  exerted 
themselves  in  recommending  the  law,  excepting 
AppiuB  and  the  two  tribunes,  who  durst  not  venture 
however  to  oppose  it.  The  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Field  of  Mars,  for  the  more  convenient  recep- 
tion of  so  great  a  multitude,  where  the  senators 
divided  among  themselves  the  task  of  presiding  in 
the  several  centuries  and  seeing  the  poll  fairly 
taken.  The  result  was,  that  Cicero  was  recalled 
from  exile  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  all  the 
centuries,  and  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  whole 
city*. 

Clodius  however  had  the  hardiness  not  only  to 
appear,  but  to  speak  in  this  assembly  against  the 
law,  but  nobody  regarded  or  heard  a  word  that  he 
said.  He  now  found  the  difference  mentioned 
above  between  a  free  convention  of  the  Roman 
people  and  those  mercenary  assemblies  where  a 
few  desperate  citizens,  headed  by  slaves  and  gladi- 
ators, used  to  carry  all  before  them .  ' '  Where  now, ' ' 
says  Cicero,  *'  were  those  tyrants  of  the  forum ,  those 
harangueni  of  the  mob,  those  disposers  of  king- 
doms V*  This  was  one  of  the  last  genuine  acts  of 
free  Rome,  one  of  the  last  efforts  of  public  liberty, 
exerting  itself  to  do  honour  to  its  patron  and  de- 
fender; for  the  union  of  the  triumvirate  had  already 
given  it  a  dangerous  wound,  and  their  dissention, 
which  not  long  after  ensued,  entirely  destroyed  it. 

But  it  gave  some  damp  to  the  joy  of  this  glorious 
day  that  Cicero's  son-in-law  Fiso  happened  to  die 
not  long  before  it,  to  the  extreme  grief  of  the 
fiunily,  without  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  piety,  and 
sharing  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  Cicero's  return. 
His  praises  however  will  be  as  immortal  as  Cicero's 
writings,  from  whose  repeated  character  of  him 
we  learn  "  that  for  parts,  probity,  virtue,  modesty, 
and  for  every  accomplishment  of  a  fine  gentleman 
and  fine  spcadcer,  he  scarce  left  his  equal  behind 
him  among  all  the  young  nobles  of  that  age*." 

Cicero  bad  resolved  to  come  home  in  virtue  of 
the  senate's  decree,  whether  the  law  had  passed 
or  not ;  but  perceiving  from  the  accounts  of  all 
his  friends,  that  it  could  not  be  defeated  any  longer, 
he  embarked  for  Italy  on  the  fourth  of  August, 
the  very  day  on  which  it  was  enacted,  and  landed 
the  next  at  Brundisium,  where  he  found  his  daugh- 
ter Tullia  already  arrived  to  receive  him.  The 
day  happened  to  be  the  annual  festival  of  the 
foundation  of  the  town,  as  well  as  of  the  dedication 

■  Quo  die  quia  civis  fuit,  qui  non  nefa8  eBW  putaret, 
quaounque  aut  etate  aut  valetudine  emet,  non  ae  de  salute 
mea  sententiam  ferre?— Pout  Red.  in  Ben.  11. 

Nemo  8ibl  nee  valetudinia  excuaationem  noo  aeneotutia 
satis  Justam  putavlt^Pro  Sext.  fi2. 

Dc  me  cum  omnes  roagistratua  promulgaaaoit,  pnrter 
nnum  prstorem,  a  quo  non  erat  poatulandum,  fratrem 
inimid  mei,  pneterque  duoa  do  lapide  emptoa  tribunes 
plebis— nuUis  comitiia  unquam  multitudinem  hominum 
tantam,  neque  splendidiorem  fuiaae.— Yos  roffatores,  vos 
distributorea,  vos  cuatodea  fuiaae  tabularum.o-In  Pison.  Ifi. 

•  Piao  ille  gener  mens,  cut  pietatia  sue  fructnm,  neque 
ex  roe,  neque  apopulo  Romano  ferre  licuit.— Pro  Sext.  31. 

Studio  autem  neminem  nee  industria  majors  cognovi ; 
quanquam  ne  ingenlo  quidem  qui  prcstiterit,  facile  dixa- 
rim,  C.  Piflonl,  genero  meo.  Nullum  illi  tempua  vacabat, 
aut  a  forenai  dictione,  ant  a  commentatione  domestica,  aut 
a  scribendo  aut  a  cogitando.  Itaque  tantoa  prooesauafacie- 
bat,  ut  evolare  non  excnrrere  videbatur,  &&— alia  de  illo 
majora  did  poasunt.  Nam  neo  contlnentia,  nee  pietate, 
nee  ullo  genere  virtutis,  quenquam  cjuadem  srtatia  cum  Illo 
conferendum  pnto.>-Brut.  pp.  397, 306. 


of  the  temple  of  Safety  at  Rome,  and  the  birth-day 
likewise  of  Tullia:  as  if  Providence  bad  thrown  all 
these  circumstances  together  to  enhance  the  joy 
and  solemnity  of  his  landing,  which  was  celebrated 
by  the  people  with  the  most  profuse  expressions 
of  mirth  and  gaiety.  Cicero  took  up  his  quarters 
again  with  his  old  host  Lenius  Flaccus,  who  had 
entertained  him  so  honourably  in  his  distress,  a 
person  of  great  learning  as  well  as  generosity.  Here 
he  received  the  welcome  news  in  four  days  from 
Rome,  that  the  law  was  actually  ratified  by  the 
people  with  an  incredible  zeal  and  unanimity  of 
all  the  centuries^.  This  obliged  him  to  pursue  his 
journey  in  all  haste,  and  take  leave  of  the  Bnmdi- 
sians,  who,  by  all  the  offices  of  private  duty,  as  well 
as  public  decrees,  endeavoured  to  testify  their  sincere 
respect  for  him.  The  fame  of  his  landing  and 
progress  towards  the  city  drew  infinite  multitudes 
from  all  parts  to  see  him  as  he  passed,  and  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  return  ;  "  so  that  the  whole 
road  was  but  one  continued  street  from  Brundisium 
to  Rome,  lined  on  both  sides  with  crowds  of  men, 
women,  and  children ;  nor  was  there  a  prsefecture, 
town  or  colony  through  Italy,  which  did  not  de- 
cree him  stetues  or  public  honours,  and  send  a 
deputation  of  their  principal  members  to  pay  him 
their  compliments ;  that  it  was  rather  less  than 
the  truth,  as  Plutarch  says,  what  Cicero  himself 
tells  us,  that  all  Italy  brought  him  back  upon  its 
shoulders <^.  But  that  one  day,  says  he,  was  worth 
an  immortality,  when  on  my  approach  towards  the 
city  the  senate  came  out  to  receive  me,  followed  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  as  if  Rome  itself 
had  left  its  foundations,  and  marched  forward  to 
embrace  its  preserver'*." 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  gates  he  saw  **  the 
steps  of  all  the  temples,  porticoes,  and  even  the 
tops  of  houses  covered  with  people,  who  saluted 
him  with  a  universal  acclamation  as  he  marched 
forward  towards  the  Capitol,  where  fresh  multitudes 
were  expecting  his  arrival ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  joy  he  could  not  help  grieving,"  he  says,  within 
~b~Ptidle  Non.  SextiL  Dyrrhachio  sum  profectus,  illo 
ipso  die  lex  est  lata  de  nobis.  Brundisium  veni  Nonis :  ibi 
mihi  Tulliola  mea  presto  fuit,  natali  sue  Ipso  die,  qui 
caau  idem  natalis  erat  Brundislne  coloniae ;  et  tu«  vicinc 
salutis.  Q,uc  res  animadveraa  a  multitudine,  sumroa 
Bnmdisinorum  gratulatione  celebrata  cat  Ante  diem 
aextum  Id.  Sext.  cognovi.  Uteris  Quinti  fratris,  mirifieo 
studio  omnium  etatum  atque  ordinum,  incredibiii  con- 
cursn  ItalJK,  legem  comitiia  centuriatia  case  perlatum.^ 
Ad  Att  It.  1. 

Cumque  me  domns  eadom  optimorum  et  dootissimorum 
virorum,  Lcnii  Flacci,  et  patria  et  fratris  ejus  Ictissima 
aocepisset,  qu«  proximo  anno  mcerens  receperat,  et  buo 
pericuio  pnesidioque  defenderat.— Pro  Sext  63. 

c  Mens  quidem  reditus  is  fuit,  ut  a  Bnmdirio  usque 
Romam  agmen  perpetuum  totius  Italie  vidcrem.  Neqiio 
enim  regio  fuit  ulla,  neque  pra>fectura,  neque  municipium 
a  ut  colonia,  ex  qua  non  publico  ad  me  venerint  gratulatum . 
Quid  dicam  adventus  meos?  Quid  effUsioneB  hominum  ex 
oppidis  ?  Quid  concursum  ex  agris  patrum  familiaa  cum 
oonjugibns  ac  liberis?  Jcc^In  Pison.  22. 

Italia  cuncta  pame  aula  humeris  reportavit— Post  Red. 
in  Sen.  15. 

Itinere  toto  urbea  Italic  foetoe  dies  agere  advcntua  mei 
videbantur.  Viae  multitudine  legatorum  undiqne  miseorum 
celebrabantur^Pro  Sext  63. 

'  Unua  ille  dies  mihi  quidem  fnatar  immortalitatis  fuit 
— cum  aenatum  cgroasum  vidi,  populumque  Romanum 
universum,  cum  mihi  ipsa  Roma,  prope  convulaa  sedibua 
suis,  ad  coraplectendum  conaenratorem  auum  procedere 
visa  est—ln  Pison.  22. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 


Ill 


Mdm^,  *'  to  reflect  that  a  city  to  grateful  to  the  de- 
fmder  of  its  liberty  had  been  so  miflerably  enalaved 
and  oppressed  *."  The  capitol  was  the  proper  seat 
or  throne,  as  it  were,  of  the  majesty  of  the  empire, 
where  stood  the  most  magnificent  fabric  of  Rome, 
the  temple  of  Jnpiter,  or  of  that  god  whom  they 
styled  the  greatest  and  the  best',  to  whose  shrine 
all  who  entered  the  city  in  pomp  or  triumph  used 
always  to  make  their  first  visit.  Cicero,  therefore, 
before  he  had  saluted  his  wife  and  family,  was 
obliged  to  discharge  himself  here  of  his  vows  and 
thanks  for  his  safe  return ;  where,  in  compliance 
vith  the  popular  superstition,  he  paid  his  devotion 
also  to  that  tutelary  Minerva,  whom,  at  his  quit^ 
ting  Rome,  he  had  placed  in  the  temple  of  her 
&ther.  From  this  office  of  religion  he  was  con- 
ducted by  the  same  company,  and  with  the  same 
acclamatioiis,  to  his  brother's  house,  where  this 
great  procession  ended ;  which,  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other,  was  so  splendid  and  triumphant, 
that  he  had  reason,  he  says,  to  fear,  lest  people 
should  imagine  that  he  himself  had  contrived  his 
late  flight  fbr  the  sake  of  so  glorious  a  restoration  r. 


SECTION   VI. 


CiCBRo's  return  was,  what  he  himself  truly  calls 
it,  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  to  him*,  which  was 
to  be  governed  by  new  maxims  and  a  new  kind  of 
policy,  yet  so  as  not  to  forfeit  his  old  character. 
He  had  been  made  to  feel  in  what  hands  the  weight 
of  power  lay,  and  what  little  dependence  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  help  and  support  of  his  aristocra- 
tieal  friends.  Pompey  had  served  him  on  this  im- 
portant occasion  very  sincerely,  and  with  the  con- 
currence also  of  Caesar,  so  as  to  make  it  a  point 
of  gratitude  as  well  as  prudence  to  be  more  ob- 
servant of  them  than  he  had  hitherto  been.  The 
senate*  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  magistrates 
and  the  honest  of  all  ranks,  were  zealous  in  his 
cause  ;  and  the  consul  Lentulus  above  all  seemed 
to  make  it  the  sole  end  and  glory  of  his  adminis- 
tration^. This  uncommon  consent  of  opposite 
parties  in  promoting  his  restoration  drew  upon 
him  a  variety  of  obligations  which  must  needs  often 
clash  and  interfere  with  each  other,  and  which  it 
was  his  part  still  to  manage  so  as  to  make  them 
consistent  with  his  honour,  his  safety,  his  private 


*  Iter  a  porta,  in  Capitollum  aacensiu,  domom  reditus 
sat  ejoamodi,  ut  ramma  in  Uetitia  illud  dolerem,  civita- 
tem  tam  gratam,  tarn  mlseram  atque  oppreaaam  faiaae.— 
ProSext.63. 

'  Qooeirca  te,  CapitoUne,  quein  propter  beneficia,  populua 
Rrmmnvui  Optimum,  propter  vim.  Maximum,  nominavit. 
—Pro  Bomo,  .'S7* 

s  Ut  toa  mlhl  oonacelerata  iUa  via  non  modo  non 
pnipolaanda,  sed  etiam  emonda  fuiase  videatur.-~Pn> 
Docno,  SS. 

•  Alfterius  vita*  quoddam  initium  ordimur.  [Ad  Att.  Iv. 
L]  In  another  place  he  calls  his  restoration  to  his  former 
Sgnity,  waXryy^y€c(vf,  [Ad  Att.  tL  6.]  or  a  new  birth  ; 
a  word  borrowed  probably  from  the  P^hagorean  school,  and 
applted  afterwards  by  the  sacred  writers  to  the  renovation 
f€  oar  nature  by  baptism,  as  well  as  our  restoration  to  life 
after  death  in  the  general  reBnrrection.^Matt.  xiz.  S9 ; 
Tit.  UL  5. 

b  Hoc  specimen  virtutls,hoc  indicium  animi,  hoc  lumen 
eoBsnlatas  sni  fore  pntavit,  si  me  mihi,  si  meis,  si  reipub- 
lie*  reddidiaaet.— Post  Red.  In  Sen.  4. 


and  his  public  duty :  these  were  to  be  the  springs 
and  motives  of  his  new  life — the  hinges  on  which 
his  future  conduct  was  to  turn — and  to  do  justice 
severally  to  them  all,  and  assign  to  each  its  proper 
weight  and  measure  of  influence,  required  his 
utmost  skill  and  address c. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  on  the  fifth  of  Sep- 
tember, the  consuls  summoned  the  senate  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  paying  his  thanks  to  them 
in  public  for  their  late  services,  where,  after  a 
general  profession  of  his  obligations  to  them  all, 
he  made  his  particular  acknowledgments  to  each 
magistrate  by  name— to  the  consuls,  the  tribunes, 
the  prstors  ;  he  addressed  himself  to  the  tribunes 
before  the  praetors,  not  for  the  dignity  of  their 
office,  for  in  that  they  were  inferior,  but  for  their 
greater  authority  in  making  laws,  and  consequently 
their  greater  merit  in  carrying  his  law  into  effect. 
The  number  of  his  private  friends  was  too  great  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  enumerate  or  thank 
them  all ;  so  that  he  confined  himself  to  the  magis- 
trates, with  exception  only  to  Pompey',  whom, 
for  the  eminence  of  his  character,  though  at  present 
only  a  private  man,  he  took  care  to  distinguish  by 
a  personal  address  and  compliment.  But  as  Leu- 
tulns  was  the  first  in  office,  and  had  served  him 
with  the  greatest  affection,  so  he  gives  him  the  first 
share  of  his  praise,  and  in  the  overflowing  of  his 
gratitude  styles  him  the  parent  and  the  god  of  his 
life  and  fortunes  <'.  The  next  day  he  paid  his 
thanks  likewise  to  the  people  in  a  speech  from  the 
rostra,  where  he  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  same  topics 
which  he  had  used  in  the  senate,  celebrating  the 
particular  merits  and  services  of  his  principal 
friends,  especially  of  Pompey,  whom  he  declares 
to  be  the  greatest  man  for  virtue,  wisdom,  glory, 
who  was  then  living,  or  had  lived,  or  ever  would 
live,  and  that  he  owed  more  to  him  on  this  occa- 
sion than  it  was  even  lawful  almost  for  one  man  to 
owe  to  another'. 

Both  these  speeches  are  still  extant,  and  a  pas- 
sage or  two  from  each  will  illustrate  the  temper 
and  disposition  in  which  he  returned.  In  speaking 
to  the  senate,  after  a  particular  recital  of  the 
services  of  his  friends,  he  adds--"  As  I  have  a 
pleasure  in  enumerating  these,  so  I  willingly  pass 
over  in  silence  what  othen  wickedly  acted  against 

c  Sed  quia  sepe  ooncurrit,  propter  aliquorum  de  me 
meritorum  inter  ipsos  contentiones,  ut  eodem  tempore  in 
omnes  verear  ne  viz  possim  gratus  videri.  Sed  ego  hoc 
meis  ponderibus  ezaminabo,  non  solum  qiiid  cuique  de- 
beam,  sed  etiam  quid  cujnsque  intersit,  et  quid  a  me 
ouj  usque  tempus  posoat^Pro  Plancio,  32. 

d  Cum  perpaucis  nominatim  gratiascgissem,  quod  omnes 
enumerari  nullo  modo  poseoit,  soelus  autem  esset  quen- 
quam  pneteriri.— Ibid.  30. 

Hodiemo  autem  die  nominatim  a  me  magistratibus 
statui  gratias  esse  agendas,  et  de  privatis  uni,  qui  pro 
salute  mea  munioipia,  ooloniaaque  adiisaet.— Post  Red.  in 
Ben.  12. 

«  Princeps  P.  Lentulus,  parens  ac  deus  nostric  vit«. 
fortuns,  dto. — ^Ibld.  4.  It  was  a  kind  of  maxim  among  the 
ancients  ;  that  to  do  good  to  a  mortal,  noat  to  be  a  god  to  a 
mortal.  Deus  est  mortoli,Ju«are  mortaUm.  [Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  ii.  7-]  Thus  Cicero,  as  ho  calls  Lentulus  here  his 
god,  so  on  other  occasions  gives  the  same  appellation  to 
PUto,  DeusiUe  noster  PlaU^-iAd  Att.  iv.  16.]  to  express 
the  highest  sense  of  the  benefits  received  from  them. 

'  Cn.  Pompeius,  vir  omnium  qui  aunt,  fuerunt,  erunt, 
prinoepe  virtute,  sapientia,  ao  gloria. — Huic  ego  homini, 
Quirites,  tantum  debeo,  quantum  hominem  homini  debero 
vix  fas  est— Post  Red.  ad  Quir.  7. 
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me.  It  is  not  my  present  business  to  remember 
iDJttries,  which,  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  revenge, 
I  shonld  choose  to  forget ;  my  life  shall  be  applied 
to  other  purposes — to  repay  the  g^od  offices  of 
those  who  have  deserved  it  of  me ;  to  hold  fast 
the  friendships  which  have  been  tried  as  it  were 
in  the  fire ;  to  wage  war  with  declared  enemies  ; 
to  pardon  my  timorous,  nor  yet  expose  my 
treacherous  friends  ;  and  to  balance  the  misery  of 
my  exile  by  the  dignity  of  my  return'."  To  the 
people  he  observes,  "  that  there  were  four  sorts  of 
enemies  who  concurred  to  oppress  him — the  first, 
who,  out  of  hatred  to  the  republic,  were  mortal 
enemies  to  him  for  having  saved  it ;  the  second, 
who,  under  a  false  pretence  of  friendship,  in- 
famously betrayed  him  ;  the  third,  who,  through 
their  inability  to  obtain  what  he  had  acquired, 
were  envious  of  his  dignity ;  the  fourth,  who, 
though  by  office  they  ought  to  have  been  the  guar- 
dians of  the  republic,  bartered  away  his  safety,  the 
peace  of  the  dty,  and  the  dignity  of  the  empire, 
which  were  committed  to  their  trust  1  will  take 
my  revenge,  says  he,  on  each  of  them,  agreeably 
to  the  different  manner  of  their  provocation,  on 
the  bad  citizens,  by  defending  the  republic  strenu- 
ously ;  on  my  perfidious  friends,  by  never  trusting 
them  again ;  on  the  envious,  by  continuing  my 
steady  pursuit  of  virtue  and  glory ;  on  those  mer- 
chants of  provinces,  by  calling  them  home  to  give 
an  account  of  their  administration  :  but  I  am  more 
solicitous  how  to  acquit  myself  of  my  obligations 
to  you  for  your  great  services,  than  to  resent  the 
injuries  and  cruelties  of  my  enemies ;  for  it  is 
much  easier  to  revenge  an  injury  than  to  repay  a 
kindness,  and  much  less  trouble  to  get  the  better 
of  bad  men  than  to  equal  the  good^.'* 

This  affair  being  happily  over,  the  senate  had 
leisure  again  to  attend  to  public  business;  and 
there  was  now  a  case  before  them  of  a  very  urgent 
nature,  which  required  a  present  remedy, — an  un- 
usual scarcity  of  com  and  provisions  in  the  city, 
which  had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  late  con- 
course of  people  from  all  parts  of  Italy  on  Cicero's 
account,  and  was  now  felt  very  severely  by  the 
poorer  citizens.  They  had  borne  it  with  much 
patience  while  Cicero's  return  was  in  agitation; 
comforting  themselves  with  a  notion,  that  if  he  was 
once  restored  plenty  would  be  restored  with  him  ; 
but  finding  the  one  at  last  effected  without  the 
other,  they  began  to  grow  clamorous,  and  unable 
to  endure  their  hunger  any  longer. 

Clodius  could  not  let  slip  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  exciting  some  new  disturbance,  and  creating 
fresh  trouble  to  Cicero,  by  charging  the  calamity 
to  bis  score  :  for  this  end  he  employed  a  number  of 
young  fellows  to  run  all  night  about  the  streets 
making  a  lamentable  outcry  for  bread,  and  calling 
upon  Cicero  to  relieve  them  from  the  famine  to 
which  he  had  reduced  them ;  as  if  he  had  got  some 
hidden  store  or  magazine  of  com  secreted  from 
common  use^  He  sent  his  mob  also  to  the  theatre 
in  which  the  praetor  Ciecilius,  Cicero's  particular 

S  Port  Red.  in  Sen.  9.  1>  Post  Red.  ad  Quir.  9. 

1  Qui  facultate  oblata,  ad  Imperitonim  animos  incitan- 
doe,  rcnovaturum  te  ilia  funcsta  latrocinia  ob  annonie 
causam  putavistL — Pro  Domo,  5. 

Q,uld?  puerorum  ilia  oonoorsatio  noctuma?  nnm  a  te 
ipio  instttuta  me  frumentum  flagitabant?  Quasi  vero 
ego  aut  rei  frumentaric  prefuiasem,  aat  oompreasum  all- 
quod  frumentum  ten6rem.>— Ibid.  6. 


friend,  was  exhibiting  the  ApoUinarian  shows, 
where  they  raised  such  a  terror,  that  they  drove  the 
whole  company  out  of  it :  then,  in  the  same 
tumultuous  manner,  they  marched  to  the  temple 
of  Concord,  whither  Metellus  had  summoned  the 
senate  ;  but  happening  to  meet  with  Metellus  in 
the  way,  they  presently  attacked  him  with  volleys 
of  stones,  with  some  of  which  they  wounded  even 
the  consul  himself,  who,  for  the  greater  secnrity, 
immediately  adjourned  the  senate  into  the  capitol. 
They  were  led  on  by  two  desperate  ruffians,  their 
usual  commanders,  M.  LoUius  and  M.  Seiigius; 
the  first  of  whom  had  in  Clodius's  tribunate  un- 
dertaken the  task  of  killing  Pompey,  the  second 
had  been  captain  of  the  guard  to  Catiline,  and  was 
probably  of  his  ftimily'' :  but  Clodius,  encouraged 
by  this  hopeful  beginning,  put  himself  at  their 
head  in  person,  and  pursued  the  senate  into  tiie 
capitol,  in  order  to  disturb  their  debates,  and  pre- 
vent their  providing  any  relief  for  the  present  evil, 
and  above  all  to  excite  the  meaner  sort  to  some 
violence  against  Cicero.  But  he  soon  found,  to 
his  great  disappointment,  that  Cicero  was  too 
strong  in  the  affections  of  the  city  to  be  hurt  again 
so  soon :  for  the  people  themselves  saw  through 
his  design,  and  were  so  provoked  at  it  that  they 
turned  universally  against  him  and  drove  him  out 
of  the  field  with  all  his  mercenaries ;  when,  per- 
ceiving that  Cicero  was  not  present  in  the  senate, 
they  called  out  upon  him  by  name  with  one  Toice, 
and  would  not  be  quieted  tUl  he  came  in  person  to 
undertake  their  cause,  and  propose  some  expedient 
for  their  relief.  He  had  kept  his  house  all  that 
day,  and  resolved  to  do  so  till  he  saw  the  issue  of 
the  tumult ;  but  when  he  understood  that  Clodius 
was  repulsed,  and  that  his  presence  was  universally 
required  by  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  the  whole 
people,  he  came  to  the  senate-house  in  the  midst 
of  their  debates,  and  being  presently  asked  his 
opinion,  proposed  that  Pompey  should  be  entreated 
to  undertake  the  province  of  restoring  plenty  to 
the  city,  and,  to  enable  him  to  execute  it  with  effect, 
should  be  invested  with  an  absolute  power  over  all 
the  public  stores  and  com-rents  of  the  empire 
through  all  the  provinces.  The  motion  was  readily 
accepted,  and  a  vote  immediately  passed  that  a  law 
should  be  prepared  lor  that  purpose  and  offered  to 
the  people'.  All  the  consular  senators  were  absent, 
except  Messala  and  Afranius :  they  pretended  to 

k  Cum  bomines  ad  theatrum  primo,  deinde  ad  senatam 
ooncurriMent  irapulsu  Clodil.— Ad  Att.  iv.  1. 

Concursus  est  ad  tonplom  Conoordlc  factna,  scnatnm 
iUuc  rocante  Metello— Qui  sunt  homines  a  Q.  Motello,  in 
senatu  palam  nominati,  a  quibus  ille  ae  lapidibiui  appeti- 
tum,  etiam  perouibum  esse  dixit. — Quis  eat  iste  LoUius  ? 
Qui  te  tribuno  plebis.-— Cn.  Pompeium  Interflciendum 
depoposoit.— Quis  est  Sendns  ?  armiger  Catilln«,  atipator 
tui  oorporis,  signifer  seditionis— his  atque  hujusmodi  duci- 
bus,  cum  tu  ia  annon«  caritate  in  consules,  in  seoatuxn — 
repentinos  impetus  comparares  —Pro  Dome.  5. 

1  Ego  vero  domi  me  tenui,  quamdiu  turbulentum  tem- 
pus  fuit— cum  servos  tuos  ad  rapinam,  ad  bonoriun  cst4!em 
pamtos— armatos  etiam  in  CapitoUum  tecum  veniase  con- 
stabat— Bcio  me  domi  mansisse— posteaquam  mihi  nnncia- 
tum  est,  populum  Romanum  in  Capitollnni— oonveniaeic. 
ministros  aufcem  soelerum  tuomm  perteiritos,  partim 
amissis  gladiis,  partim  eroptis  diffugiaw;  veni  non  arklura 
sine  uUis  copiis,  ao  manu,  verum  etiam  oum  p«ucw 
amiols.— Ibid.  3. 

Ego  denique,  a  populo  Romano  univcno,  qui  turn  in 
CapitoUum  Qonvenerat,  cum  illo  die  minus  valerem, 
nominatim  in  senatum  vocabar.  Veni  exspectatus;  multu 
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be  afraid  of  the  mob ;  but  the  real  cause  was  their 
murilKngpfiHi  to  ooncur  in  graatiiig  thiB  Gommisrion 
to  Pbmpey.  The  consols  carried  the  decree  with 
them  mto  the  rostra,  and  read  it  publiclj  to  the 
people,  who,  on  the  mention  of  Cicero's  name,  in 
wkKh  it  was  drawn,  gave  a  omversal  shont  of 
^ypJnse ;  upon  which,  at  the  desire  of  all  the  ma- 
gistrates, Cicero  made  a  speech  to  them,  setting 
fiofth  the  reasons  and  necessity  of  the  decree,  and 
grrii^  them  the  comfort  of  a  speedy  relief  from 
the  ngilsaoe  and  authority  of  Pompey".  The 
absence,  however,  of  the  consular  senators  gave  a 
bndle  to  reflect  upon  the  act,  at  not  f^  and 
Tibd,  bat  extorted  by  fear,  and  without  the  inter- 
veation  of  the  principal  members ;  but  the  very 
not  day,  in  a  fuller  house,  when  all  those  senators 
vere  present,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  iCToke 
the  decreei,  it  was  unanimously  rejected" ;  and  the 
ooBsals  were  ordered  to  draw  up  a  law  conformable 
to  it,  by  which  the  whole  administration  of  the 
corn  and  provisions  of  the  republic  was  to  be 
gnated  to  Fompey  for  five  years,  with  a  power  of 
cfaooong  fifteen  lieutenants  to  assist  him  in  it. 

This  famished  Clodius  with  fresh  matter  of 
^wae  upon  Cicero :  he  charged  him  with  ingra- 
titnde  and  the  desertion  of  the  senate,  which  had 
liwijs  been  firm  to  him,  in  order  to  pay  his  court 
to  a  man  who  had  betrayed  him ;  and  that  he  was 
so  silly  as  not  to  know  his  own  strength  and  credit 
in  the  dty,  and  how  able  he  was  to  maintain  his 
nihoritf  without  the  help  of  Pompey®.  But 
Cicero  defended  himself  by  saying,  "  that  they 
nnit  oot  expect  to  play  the  same  game  upon  him 
BOW  that  he  was  restored,  with  which  they  had 
rained  him  b^ore,  by  raising  jealousies  between 
bim  and  Pompey ;  that  he  haid  smarted  for  it  too 
severely  already,  to  be  caught  again  in  the  same 
tnp ;  that  in  decreeing  this  commission  to  Pom- 
1*7,  he  had  discharged  both  his  private  obligations 
to  a  friead  and  his  public  duty  to  the  state  ;  that 
tboae  who  grudged  all  extraordinary  power  to 
^pej,  must  grudge  the  victories,  the  triumphs, 
tbe  accesabn  of  dominion  and  revenue,  which  their 
^t^Ber  grants  of  this  sort  had  procured  to  the 
enpire;  that  the  succesa  of  those  showed  what 
frttit  they  were  to  expect  from  this  p." 

Bat  vhat  authority  soever  this  law  conferred  on 
P^pej,  his  creatures  were  not  yet  satisfied  with 

j^  sesloxtiifl  dictis,  rogatoa  sum  aententiam ;  dlzi  reipub- 
Utt  iaiBberTimsm,  mihi  neoeaarlam.— Pro  Domo,  7. 

Factam  est  8.  C  in  meam  KntentUun,  nt  onm  Pompeio 
«8setar,  at  earn  rem  aoaciperet,  lexque  ferretor.— Ad 
Attlf.i. 

■  Cbm  abcaaent  oonanlareB,  quod  tnto  ae  Degarent  poaae 
'B'teatiaflii  dioere,  pneter  MnannlBm  et  Afnuilnm.-.IMd. 
Qao  S.  C,  lecf tato,  cum  oontlnuo  more  hoc  Insolao  et 
redtando  dediaaet,  babul  oon- 


■  At  odm  libennn  aenatoa  Jadidnm  propter 
"■'uU^ftoDomo.i. 
J^Mdle  aenattts  freqnena,  et  omnea  consnlarea  nibll 
"K^peio  poatulanti  neganmt^Ad  Att.  Iv.  1. 
^  C«m  Qaaea  attemcnt,  coeptmn  eat  referri  de  induoendo 
"  C. ;  ab  unlrerao  aenatu  reclamatum  est.~Pro  Domo,  4. 

•  Taae  «  flle,  faiqnit,  quo  senatua  carere  non  potuit  ?— 
7"  uUtato.  Benatosaactoritatein  restitutam  putabemus  ? 
9m  primum  adrenieos  prodidisti.*— Ibid.  2. 

^^^  qnantom  aoetorltata  Taleat.  quas  res  geaaerit, 
^%iitaiteritreatitata&  Curomateumaquodeaertaa 
«?-lbid.lL 

'  I^aiaaBthainiiisa  iisdem  machiniaaperareme  reatitu- 
^poBB  labeftotari,  ^pslbiia  aatea  atantem  perculerunt 


it ;  so  that  Messius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed 
another,  to  give  him  the  additional  power  of  rais- 
ing what  money,  fleets  and  armies  he  thought  fit, 
with  a  greater  command  through  all  the  provinces 
than  their  proper  governors  had  in  each.  Cicero's 
law  seemed  modest  in  comparison  of  Messias's. 
Pompey  pretended  to  be  content  with  the  first, 
whilst  all  his  dependants  were  pushing  for  the  last ; 
they  expected  that  Cicero  would  come  over  to 
them,  but  he  continued  silent,  nor  would  stir  a 
step  farther,— for  his  affairs  were  still  in  such  a 
state  as  obliged  him  to  act  with  cautbn,  and  to 
manage  both  the  senate  and  the  men  of  power:  the 
conclusion  was,  that  Cicero's  law  was  received  by 
all  parties,  and  Pompey  named  him  for  his  first 
lieutenant,  declaring  that  he  should  consider  him 
as  a  second  self,  and  act  nothing  without  his  ad- 
vice 4.  Cicero  accepted  the  employment,  on  con- 
dition that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  use  or  resign 
it  at  pleasure,  as  he  found  it  convenient  to  his 
affairs' :  but  he  soon  after  quitted  it  to  his  brother, 
and  chose  to  continue  in  the  dty,  where  he  had 
tiie  pleasure  to  see  the  end  of  his  Uw  effectually 
answered ;  for  the  credit  of  Pompey's  name  imme- 
diately^ reduced  the  price  of  victuals  in  the  markets, 
and  his  vigour  and  diligence  in  prosecuting  the 
affair  soon  established  a  general  plenty. 

Cicero  was  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  but 
not  to  his  former  fortunes ;  nor  was  any  satisfac- 
tion yet  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  houses 
and  estates:  a  full  restitution  indeed  had  been 
decreed,  but  was  reserved  to  his  return;  which 
came  now  before  the  senate  to  be  considered  and 
settled  by  public  authority,  where  it  met  still  with 
great  obstruction.  The  chief  difficulty  was  about 
his  Palatine  house,  which  he  valued  above  all  the 
rest,  and  which  Clodius  for  that  reason  had  con- 
trived to  alienate,  as  he  hoped,  irretrievably,  by 
demolishing  the  fabric,  and  dedicating  a  temple 
upon  the  area  to  the  goddess  Liberty ;  where,  to 
make  his  work  the  more  complete,  he  pulled  down 
also  the  adjoining  portico  of  Catulus,  that  he 
might  build  it  up  anew  of  the  same  order  with  his 
temple,  and  by  blending  the  public  with  private 
property,  and  consecrating  the  whole  to  religion, 
might  make  it  impossible  to  separate  or  restore  any 
part  to  Cicero, — since  a  consecration,  legally  per- 
formed, made  the  thing  consecrated  unappUcable 
ever  after  to  any  private  use. 

This  portico  was  built,  as  has  been  said,  on  the 
spot  where  Fulvius  Flaccus  formerly  lived,  whose 
house  was  publicly  demolished  for  the  treason  of 

— ^ta  meroea  eat  erroria  met  magna,  ut  me  non  aolum 
pigeat  stoltltbe  mew,  aed  etlam  pudeat.— Pro  Domo,  II.    ' 

Cn.  Pompeio— maxima  terra  marique  bella  extra  ordi- 
nem  eaae  oommiaaa:  qoarum  renim  si  quern  pceniteat, 
eum  Tictorl«  popoll  Romani  neoease  eat  poenitere. — Ibid.  8. 

4  Legem  conaolea  conscripoerunt— alteram  Meaaios,  qua 
omnia  peconi*  dat  poteetatem,  et  adjunglt  daaflera  et 
exercltum,  et  majua  Imperium  In  provinclis,  quam  sit 
aoriim,  qui  eaa  obtlnent.  nia  nostra  lex  oonaularis  nunc 
modesta  vldetnr,  bco  Meaell  non  ferenda.  Pompeiua 
illam  velle  ae  dlolt;  famlUarea  hano.  Gonaolareii  duce 
Favonio  fremunt,  noa  taoemus ;  et  eo  magls  quod  de  domo 
noetra  nlbll  adbuc  pontlfices  respondenmt. 

nie  legatoa  quindecim  cum  poetularet,  me  prfncipem 
nomlnavit,  et  ad  omnia  me  alterum  ae  fore  dixit.— Ad 
Att.  iv.  1. 

r  Ego  me  a  Pompeio  legarl  Ita  sum  paasna,  ut  nulla  re 
impedlrer,  quod  ne,  al  vellem,  mibi  eaaet  Integrum.— 
Ibid.S. 
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its  ^naster;  and  it  was  Clodius'a  derign  to  join 
Cicero's  to  it  under  the  same  denomi nation,  as  the 
perpetiud  memorial  of  a  disgrace  and  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  people'.  When  he  had  finished 
the  portico,  therefore,  and  annexed  his  temple  to 
it,  which  took  up  but  a  small  part,  scarce  a  tenth, 
of  Cicero's  house,  he  left  the  rest  of  the  area  void, 
in  order  to  plant  a  groTe  or  walks  of  pleasure  upon 
it,  as  had  been  usual  in  such  cases;  where,  as  it  has 
been  observed,  he  was  prosecuting  a  particular 
interest,  as  well  as  indulging  his  malice  in  obstruct- 
ing the  restitution  of  it  to  Cicero. 

The  affair  was  to  be  determined  by  the  college 
of  priests,  who  were  the  judges  in  all  cases  relating 
to  religion ;  for  the  senate  could  only  make  a  pro- 
visional  decree,  that  if  the  priests  discharged  the 
ground  from  the  service  of  religion,  then  the  con- 
suls should  take  an  estimate  of  the  damage,  and 
make  a  contract  for  rebuilding  the  whole  at  the 
public  charge,  so  as  to  restore  it  to  Cicero  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  left  it*.    The  priests,  there- 
fore, of  all  orders,  were  called  together  on  the  last 
of  September  to  hear  this  cause,  which  Cicero 
pleaded  in  person  before  them  :  they  were  men  of 
the  first  dignity  and  families  in  the  republic ;  and 
there  never  was,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  so  full  an  ap- 
pearance of  them  in  any  cause  since  the  foundation 
of  the  city :  he  reckons  up  nineteen  by  name, — ^a 
great  part  of  whom  were  of  consular  rank^    His 
first  care,  before  he  entered  into  the  merits  of  the 
question,  was  to  remove  the  prejudices  which  his 
enemies  had  been  labouring  to  instil,  on  the  account 
of  his  late  conduct  in  favour  of  Pompey,  by  ex- 
plaining the  motives  and  showing  the  necessity  of 
it ;  contriving  at  the  same  time  to  turn  the  odium 
on  the  other  side,  by  running  over  the  history  of 
Clodius's  tribunate,  and  painting  all  its  violences 
in  the  most  lively  colours ;  but  the  question  on 
which  the  cause  singly  turned  was  about  the  efficacy 
of  the  pretended  consecration  of  the  house  and  the 
dedication  of  the  temple.    To  show  the  nullity, 
therefore,  of  this  act,  he  endeavours  to  overthrow 
the  very  foundation  of  it,  "  and  prove  Clodius's 
tribunate  to  be  originally  null  and  void,  from  the 
invalidity  of  his  adoption,  on  which  it  was  entirely 
grounded:"   he  shows,    "that  the  sole  end  of 
adoption  which  the  laws  acknowledged  was  to  sup. 
ply  the  want  of  children,  by  borrowing  them  as  it 
were  from  other  families  ;  that  it  was  an  essential 
condition  of  it  that  he  who  adopted  had  no  children 
of  his  own,  nor  was  in  condition  to  have  any ;  that 
the  parties  concerned  were  obliged  to  appear  before 
the  priests  to  signify  their  consent,  tiie  cause  of 
the  adoption,  the  circumstances  of  the  families 
interested  in  it,  and  the  nature  of  their  religious 
rites ;  that  the  priests  might  judge  of  the  whole, 
and  see  that  there  was  no  fraud  or  deceit  in  it,  nor 
any  dishonour  to  any  family  or  person  concerned. 
That  nothing  of  all  this  had  been  observed  in  the 
case  of  Clodiua.    That  the  adopter  was  not  full 
twenty  years  old  when  he  adopted  a  senator  who 
■  Ut  domua  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  cum  doino  Pulvii  Flaoci 

I    ad  memorlun  panm  publico  constitute  oo^Juncta  ease 

I    vidoatur.— P^  Domo,  38. 

t  Qui  si  mistulerint  rellgionem,  aream  pneclaram  habe- 
Umus:  Buperficlem  oonsules  ex  8.  C.  aestimabunt^-Ad 
Att  iv.  1. 

"  Nego  unquam  post  sacra  oonstituta,  quorum  cadem 
est  antiquitas,  quae  Ipdus  urbiB,  uUa  do  re,  no  do  capite 
quidem  Virginuxn  Vestalium,  tam  frequens  cdli^um 
Judioaan.— Do  Uarusp.  Resp.  6,  7. 


was  old  enough  to  be  his  father  :  that  he  bad  no 
occasion  to  adopt,  since  he  had  a  wife  and  children, 
and  would  probably  have  more,  which  he  mutt 
necessarily  disinherit  by  this  adoption,  if  it  was 
real :  that  Clodius  had  no  other  view  than,  by  the 
pretence  of  an  adoption ,  to  make  himself  a  plebeian 
and  tribune,  in  order  to  overturn  the  state :  that 
the  act  itself  which  confirmed  the  adoption  was 
null  and  illegal,  being  transacted  while  Bibnlns  was 
observing  the  auspices,  which  was  contrary  to 
express  law,  and  huddled  over  in  three  hours  by 
Caesar,  when  it  ought  to  have  been  published  for 
three  market  days  successively,  at  the  interval  of  ' 
nine  days  each* :  that  if  the  adoption  was  irregular  | 
and  illegal,  as  it  certainly  was,  the  tribunate  must   | 
needs  be  so  too,  which  was  entirely  built  upon  it :   I 
but  granting  the  tribunate  after  all  to  be  valid,  be- 
cause some  eminent  men  would  have  it  so,  yet  the 
act  made  afterwards  for  his  banishment  could  not 
possibly  be  considered  as  a  law,  but  as  a  prwiUge 
only,  made  against  a  particular  person,  which  the 
sacred  laws  and  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  had 
utterly  prohibited:   that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
very  constitution  of  the  republic  to  punish  any 
citizen,  either  in  body  or  goods,  till  he  had  been 
accused  in  proper  form,  and  condemned  of  some 
crime  by  competent  judges  :    that  privileges,  or 
laws  to  inflict  penalties  on  single  persons  by  name, 
without  a  legal  trial,  were  cruel  and  pernicious, 
and  nothing  better  than  proscriptions,  and  of  all 
things  not  to  be  endured  in  their  city^."    Then 
in  entering  upon  the  question  of  his  bouse,  he  de- 
clares, "  l^t  the  whole  effect  of  his  restoration 
depended  upon  it ;  that  if  it  was  not  given  back  to 
him,  but  suffered  to  remain  a  monument  of  triumph 
to  his  enemy,  of  grief  and  calamity  to  himself,  he 
could  not  consider  it  as  a  restoration,  but  a  per- 
petual punishment :  that  his  house  stood  in  the 
view  of  the  whole  people ;   and  if  it  must  con- 
tinue in  its  present  state,  he  should  be  forced  to 
remove  to  some  other  place,  and  conld  never 
endure  to  live  in  that  city  in  which  he  must  always 
see  trophies  erected  both  against  himself  and  the 
republic :  the  house  of  Sp.  Melius,  (says  he,)  who 
affected  a  tyranny,  was  levelled  ;  and  by  the  name 
of  iBquimelium,  given  to  the  place,  the  people  con- 
firmed the  equity  of  his  punishment :  die  house  of 
Sp.  Cassius  was  overturned  also  for  the  same  cause, 
and  a  temple  raised  upon  it  to  Tellus :  M.  Vaocus's 
house  was  confiscated  and  levelled ;  and,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  his  treason,  the  place  is 
still  called  Vaccus's  meadows  :  M.  Manlius,  like- 
wise, after  he  had  repulsed  the  Gauls  from  the 
capitol,  not  content  with  the  glory  of  that  service, 
was  adjudged  to  aim  at  dominion;   so  that  his 
house  was  demolished  where  you  now  see  the  two 
groves  pUnted.     Must  I,   therefore,  suffer  that 
punishment  which  our  ancestors  inflicted  as  the 
greatest  on  wicked  and  traitorous  citizens  ;  that 
posterity  may  consider  me,  not  as  the  oppressor, 
but  the  author  and  captain  of  the  conspiracy'!" 
When  he  comes  to  speak  to  the  dedication  itself, 
he  observes,  *'  that  the  goddess  Liberty,  to  which 
the  temple  was  dedicated,  was  the  known  statue  of 
a  celebrated  strumpet,  which  Appius  brought  from 

>  Pro  Domo,  13, 14, 15, 16. 

7  Ibid.  17«^In  prime  homines  leges  ferri  noluemnt ;  id 
est  enim  priyilegium :  quo  quid  ert  inj°>tins?— De  Legib. 
iii.19. 

«  Pro  Domo,  37,  SB. 
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Green  fas  tiie  onuunent  of  his  ndileship ;   and 
upon  dit^ipfaig  the  thooghti  of  that  ma^stracy, 
give  to  Us  brother  Clodias  to  be  advanei^  into  a 
ddty* :  that  the  ceremony  was  performed  without 
;  1117  licence  or  judgment  obtained  from  the  ooUege 
of  priests,  by  the  single  ndnistry  of  a  raw  young 
mai,  the  bfother-in-law  of  Clodias,  who  had  been 
mtde  priest  but  a  few  days  before, — a  mere  novice 
in  his  bnsiDess,  and  forced  into  the  senrice^ :  but 
if  all  had  been  tnmsacted  regularly  and  in  due 
form,  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  any  force,  as 
boDf  coatrary  to  the  standing  laws  of  the  republic : 
for  there  was  an  old  tribnnitian  law  made  by  Q. 
h]Hriii8,  which  prohibited  the   consecration  of 
Iwises,  hnds,  or  altars,  without  the  express  com- 
nufld  of  the  people ;  idiich  was  not  obtained  nor 
mn  pretended  in  the  present  case'  :  that  great 
Rprd  had  always  been  paid  to  this  law  in  several 
iaftuces  of  the  gravest  kind  :  that  Q.  Marcius, 
the  censor,  erected  a  statue  of  Concord  in  a  public 
put  of  the  city,  which  C.  Cassius  afterwards,  when 
censor,  removed  into  the  senate-house,  and  con- 
nited  the  college  of  priests  whether  he  might  not 
Miate  the  sUtue  and  the  house  also  itself  to 
Concord;  upon  which  M.  iEmilius,  the  high- 
priest,  gave  answer,  in  the  name  of  the  college, 
tiot  oalefls  the  people  had  deputed  him  by  name, 
ad  he  acted  in  it  by  their  authority,  they  were  of 
opinion  that  he  could  not  rightly  dedicate  them<* : 
that  lidnia  also,  a  Testal  virgin,  dedicated  an 
abir  lad  Kule  temple  under  the  sacred  rock ;  upon 
vhicfa  S.  Julius,  the  prsetor,  by  order  of  the  senate, 
coninlted  the  college  of  priests;  for  whom  P. 
ScsTola,  the  high-priest,  gave  answer,  that  what 
Udnia  had  dedicated  in  a  public  place,  without 
ay  order  of  the  people,  could  not  be  considered 
tt  Bcred :  so  that  the  senate  enjoined  the  prtetor 
to  lee  it  desecrated,  and  to  efface  whatever  had 
^  macribed  upon  it.     After  all  this,  it  was  to  no 
porpose,  he  teUs  them,  to  mention  what  he  had 
proposed  to  speak  to  in  the  last  place,  that  the 
<^c^cation  was  not  performed  with  any  of  the 
*^n  words  and  rites  which  such  a  function 
Rqnned,  but  by  the  ignorant  young  man  before- 
■CBtioned,  without  the  help  of  his  colleagues,  his 
^s,  or  any  to  prompt  him  ;  especially  when 
Clodins,  who  directed  him,  that  impure  enemy  of 
•fl  Rfigkm,  who  often  acted  the  woman  among 
■en,  as  veil  as  the  man  among  women,  huddled 
^'^  the  whole  ceremony  in  a  blundering  precipitate 
™BBcr,  iidtering  and  confounded  in  mind,  voice, 
*o^  tpeech,  of^    recalling   lumself,   doubting, 
'^^nogf  hesitating,    and    {Merforming   everything 
#e  contrary  to  what  the  sacred  books  prescribed : 
^  is  it  strange  (says  he),  that  in  an  act  so  mad 
od  viOanous,  his  audaciousness  could  not  get  the 
^*^  of  his  fears  ;  for  what  pirate,  though  ever 
»  btffaarous,    after    he    had   been    plundering 
^^aples,  when  pricked  by  a  dream  or  scruple  of 
^^P0Ui  he  came  to  consecrate  some  altar  on  a 
J^  shore,  was  not  terrified  in  his  mind  on  being 
weed  to  appease  that  deity  by  his  prayers  whom 
vhad  provoked  by  his  sacrilege  ?     In  what  hor- 
rt-n,  thai,  think  you,  must  (his  man  needs  be.  the 
Pfuderer  of  all  temples,  houses,  and  the  whole 
°^Tt  when  for  the  expiation  of  so  many  impieties 
*  *w  wickedly  conaecrating  one  single  altar*  ?  " 

•ProltoiBo,43.  blbldl45. 

'»«.«.  *n»id.5i,a3.  i 


Then,  after  a  solemn  iuTocation  and  appeal  ''  to 
all  the  gods  who  peculiarly  favoured  and  protected 
that  dty,  to  bear  witness  to  the  integrity  of  his 
seal  and  love  to  the  republic,"  and  that  ''in  all  his 
labours  and  struggles  he  had  constantly  preferred 
the  public  benefit  to  his  own,  he  commits  the 
justice  of  his  cause  to  the  judgment  of  the  venerable 
bench." 

He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  composition 
of  this  speech,  whic^  he  published  immediately ; 
and  says  upon  it,  that  if  ever  he  made  any  figure 
in  speaking,  his  indignation  and  the  sense  of  his 
injuries  hid  inspired  him  with  new  force  and  spirit 
in  this  cause'.  The  sentence  of  the  priests  turned 
wholly  on  what  Cicero  had  alleged  about  the  force 
of  the  Papirian  law ;  viz.  that  if  he,  who  performed 
the  office  of  consecration,  had  not  been  specially 
authorised 'and  personally  appointed  to  it  by  the 
people,  then  the  area  in  question  might,  without 
aoy  scruple  of  religion,  be  restored  to  Cicero. 
This,  though  it  seemed  somewhat  evasive,  was 
sufficient  for  Cicero's  purpose;  and  his  friends 
congratulated  him  upon  it,  as  upon  a  clear  victory ; 
while  Clodiua  interpreted  it  still  in  favour  of  him- 
self,  and  being  produced  into  the  rostra  by  his 
brother  Appius,  ao^uainted  the  people,  that  the 
priests  had  given  judgment  for  him,  but  that 
Cicero  was  preparing  to  recover  possession  by 
force,  and  exhorted  them  therefore  to  follow  him 
and  Appius  in  the  defence  of  their  liberties.  But 
his  speech  made  no  impression  on  the  audience ; 
some  wondered  at  his  impudence,  others  laughed 
at  his  folly,  and  Cicero  resolved  not  to  trouble 
himself  or  the  people  about  it,  till  the  consuls,  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  had  contracted  for  rebuilding 
the  portico  of  Catulus'. 

Tike  senate  met  the  next  day,  in  a  full  house, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  affair ;  when  Marcellinus, 
one  of  the  consuls  elect,  bdng  called  upon  to 
speak  first,  addressed  himself  to  the  priests,  and 
desired  them  to  give  an  account  of  the  grounds  and 
meaning  of  their  sentence :  upon  which  Lucullus, 
in  the  name  of  the  rest,  declared,  that  the  priests 
were  indeed  the  judges  of  religion,  but  the  senate 
of  the  law;  that  they  therefore  had  determined 
only  what  related  to  the  point  of  religion,  and  left 
it  to  the  senate  to  determine  whether  any  obstacle 
remained  in  point  of  law:  all  the  other  priests  spoke 
largely  after  him  in  favour  of  Cicero's  cause  :  when 
Clodius  rose  afterwards  to  speak,  he  endeavoured 
to  waste  the  time  so  as  to  hinder  their  coming  to 
any  resolution  that  day;  but  after  he  had  been 
speaking  for  three  hours  successively,  the  assembly 
grew  so  impatient,  and  made  such  a  noise  and 

'  ActH  res  est  aocunte  a  nobis ;  et  al  unqnam  in  diccndo 
fuimoa  allquid,  aut  etiam  si  unquam  alios  fuimus,  turn 
profecto  dolor  et  magnitude  vim  qoandam  nobis  diccndi 
dedit  Itaqne  oratio  Juventoti  nostrc  deberi  non  potcbt. 
—Ad  Att.  Iv.  2. 

s  Cum  pontifloee  decresscnt,  Ita,  si  neque  popnll  Jnmu, 
neque  plebis  scitu,  is  qui  so  dodicosse  diceret,  nominatlm 
ei  rei  pnefectua  esset ;  neque  popnll  Jnseu,  neque  plebis 
aeiiu  id  faoere  Juasusesset,  videri  poMie  sine  religione  earn 
partem  arec  mibi  restitui.  Mibi  facta  statim  est  gratula- 
tio :  nemo  enlm  dubitat,  quin  domus  nobis  esset  a4Judi- 
cata.  Tum  snbito  iUe  in  ooncionem  aacendit,  quam 
Appius  el  dedii:  nunciatjam  populo,  pontifices  secundum 
se  decreviase ;  me  autem  ri  conaji  in  poasessionem  venire : 
hortatur,  ut  se  et  Appium  sequantur,  et  suam  libertatem 
utdefendant.  Hio  oum  etiam  illi  Infimi  partim  admiraren- 
tur,  partim  irriderent  hominis  amentiam.— Ad  Att.  iv.  2. 
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hissing,  that  he  was  forced  to  give  over:  yet 
when  they  were  going  to  pass  a  decree,  in  the 
words  of  Marcellinos,  Serranus  pnt  his  negative 
upon  it :  this  raised  a  universal  indignation ;  and 
a  fresh  debate  began,  at  the  motion  of  the  two 
consuls,  on  the  merit  of  the  tribune's  intercession; 
when,  after  many  warm  speeches,  they  came  to 
the  following  vote ;  that  it  was  the  resolution  of 
the  senate,  that  Cicero's  house  should  be  restored 
to  him,  and  Catulus's  portico  rebuilt,  as  it  had 
been  before ;  and  that  this  vote  should  be  defended 
by  all  the  magistrates;  and  if  any  violence  or 
obstruction  was  offered  to  it,  that  the  senate  would 
look  upon  it  as  offered  by  hun  who  had  inter- 
posed his  negative.  This  staggered  Serranus,  and 
the  late  farce  was  played  over  again ;  his  father 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  to  beg  him  to  desist ;  he 
desired  a  night's  time ;  which  at  first  was  refiised, 
but  on  Cicero's  request  granted ;  and  the  next 
day  he  revoked  his  negative,  and  without  farther 
opposition  suffered  the  senate  to  pass  a  decree, 
that  Cicero's  damage  should  be  made  good  to  him, 
and  his  houses  rebuilt  at  the  public  chai^**. 

The  consuls  began  presently  to  put  the  decree 
in  execution ;  and  having  contracted  for  the  re- 
building Catulus's  portico,  set  men  to  work  upon 
clearing  the  ground,  and  demolishing  what  had 
been  built  by  Clodius :  but  as  to  Cicero's  buildings, 
it  was  agreed  to  take  an  estimate  of  his  damage, 
and  pay  the  amount  of  it  to  himself,  to  be  laid 
out  according  to  his  own  fancy:  in  which  his 
Palatine  house  was  valued  at  sixteen  thousand 
pounds ;  his  Tusculan  at  four  thousand ;  his  Formian 
only  at  two  thousand.  This  was  a  very  deficient 
and  shameful  valuation,  which  all  the  world  cried 
out  upon ;  for  the  Palatine  house  had  cost  him  not 
long  before  near  twice  that  sum :  but  Cicero  would 
not  give  himself  any  trouble  about  it,  or  make  any 
exceptions,  which  gave  the  consuls  a  handle  to 
throw  the  bUme  upon  his  own  modesty,  for  not 
remonstrating  against  it,  and  seeming  to  be  satisfied 
with  what  was  awarded  :  but  the  true  reason  was, 
as  he  himself  declares,  that  those  who  had  clipped 
his  wings,  had  no  mind  to  let  them  grow  again ;  and 
though  they  had  been  his  advocates  when  absent, 
began  now  to  be  secretly  angry,  and  openly  envious 
of  him  when  present  ^ 

But  as  he  was  never  covetous,  this  affair  gave 
him  no  great  uneasiness ;  though,  through  the 
late  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  he  was  now  in  such  want 
of  money,  that  he  resolved  to  expose  his  Tusculan 
villa  to  sale  ;  but  soon  changed  his  mind  and  built 
it  up  again,  with  much  more  magnificence  than 
before;  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation  and 
neighbourhood  to  the  city,  took  more  pleasure  in 
it  ever  after  than  in  any  other  of  his  country- 
seats.  But  he  had  some  domestic  grievances  about 
this  time,  which  touched  him  more  nearly ;  and 
which,  as  he  signifies  obscurely  to  Atticus,  were  of 

h  Ad  Att.  It.  «. 

1  Nf ibis  saperfidem  edium  oonsnles  de  consllii  aententia 
lestimarunt  H.  S.  vicies ;  carteravaldeilliberallter :  Tuscu- 
Iwmni  villain  quingentis  millibus ;  Fonnianum  dncentis 
quinquaginta  mlUibus ;  que  Kstfanationon  modoab  optimo 
quoque  sed  etiam  a  plebe  reprehenditur.  Dices,  quid  Igi- 
tur  oaune  fait  ?  Dlcunt  illi  quidem  pudorem  meum,  qaod 
nequo  n«garim,  neque  Tehementius  postuiarim.  Sed  non 
est  id ;  nam  hoc  quidem  etiam  profuiaaet.  Tenun  iidem, 
mi  Pomponi,  iidem.inqnam  illi,  qui  mihi  pennas  inoide- 
runt,  nolunt  eaadem  renaaci.^Ibid. 


too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  explained  by  a  letter'' : 
they  arose  chiefly  from  the  petulant  humour  of  his 
wife,  which  began  to  give  him  frequent  oocssioiu 
of  chagrin ;  and  by  a  series  of  repeated  provo- 
cations confirmed  in  him  that  settled  disgust 
which  ended  at  last  in  a  divorce. 

As  he  was  now  restored  to  the  possession  both 
of  his  dignity  and  fortunes,  so  he  was  desirous  to 
destroy  all  the  public  monuments  of  his  late  dis- 
grace ;  nor  to  suffer  the  law  of  his  exile  to  remain, 
with  the  other  acts  of  Clodius's  tribunate,  hanging 
up  in  the  Capitol,  engraved,  as  usual,  on  tables  of 
brass :  watching  therefore  the  opportunity  of 
Clodius's  absence,  he  went  to  the  Capitol  with 
a  strong  body  of  his  friends,  and  taking  the  tables 
down,  conveyed  them  to  his  own  house.  This 
occasioned  a  sharp  contest  in  the  senate  between 
him  and  Clodius  about  the  validity  of  those  acts; 
and  drew  Cato  also  into  the  debate ;  who,  for  the 
sake  of  his  Cyprian  commission,  thought  himself 
obliged  to  defend  their  legality  against  Cicero; 
which  created  some  little  coldness  between  them, 
and  gave  no  small  pleasure  to  the  common  enemies 
of  them  both  ^ 

But  Cicero's  chief  concern  at  present  was,  how 
to  support  his  former  authority  in  the  city,  and 
provide  for  his  future  safety ;  as  well  against  the 
malice  of  declared  enemies  as  the  envy  of  pre- 
tended friends,  which  he  perceived  to  be  growing 
up  afresh  against  him :  he  had  thoughts  of  putting 
in  for  the  censorship ;  or  of  procuring  one  of  those 
honorary  lieutenancies  which  gave  a  public  cha- 
racter to  private  senators ;  with  intent  to  make 
a  progress  through  Italy,  or  a  kind  of  religious 
pilgrimage  to  all  the  temples,  groves  and  sacred 
places,  on  pretence  of  a  vow  made  in  his  exile. 
This  would  give  him  an  opportunity  of  showing 
himself  everywhere  in  a  light  which  naturally 
attracts  the  affection  of  the  multitude,  by  testifying 
a  pious  regard  to  the  favourite  superstitions  and 
local  religions  of  the  country ;  as  the  great,  in  the 
same  country,  still  pay  their  court  to  the  vulgar, 
by  visiting  the  shrines  and  altars  of  the  samt« 
which  are  most  in  vogue  :  he  mentions  these  pro- 
jects to  Atticus,  as  designed  to  be  executed  in  the 
spring,  resolving  in  the  meanwhile  to  cherish  the 
good  inclination  of  the  people  towards  him,  by 
keeping  himself  perpetually  in  the  view  of  the 
city". 

Catulus's  portico  and  Cicero's  house  were  rising 
again  apace,  and  carried  up  almost  to  the  roof; 
when  Clodius,  without  any  warning,  attacked 
them,  on  the  second  of  November,  wiSi  a  band  of 
armed  men,  who  demolished  the  portico,  anddrore 
the  workmen  out  of  Cicero's  ground,  and  with  the 
stones  and  rubbish  of  the  place  began  to  batter 
Quintus's  house,  with  whom  Cicero  then  lived, 
and  at  last  set  fire  to  it ;  so  that  the  two  brothers, 
with  their  families,  were  forced  to  save  themselves 
by  a  hasty  flight.  Milo  had  already  accused 
Clodius  for  his  former  violences,  and  resolved, 
if  possible,  to  bring  him  to  justice :  Clodius,  on 

^  TuBculanum  proeoripei :  suburbano  non  facile  careo-— 
Cetera,  qu«  me  aoUidtant,  fivarucdrrtpa  sunt.  Amamui 
a  fratre  et  fllia.— Ad  Att.  ir.  S. 

1  Plutarch,  in  Cic. ;  Die,  p.  100. 

n  Ut  nulla  re  impedirer,  quod  ne  si  vdlem*  mihi  esael 
integrum,  aut  si  comitia  oenaorum  prozimi  oonaules  babe 
rent,  petere  pooae,  aut  rotlvam  legationem  f 
omnium  fanorum,  luoorum.— Ad  Att.  iv.  S. 
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the  other  lumd,  was  raing  for  the  aedileship,  to 
Ncore  bioiKlf,  for  one  year  more  at  least,  fit>m 
aj  prosecation :  he  was  sure  of  being  condemned 
if  ever  he  was  brought  to  trial,  ao  Uiat  whatever 
ffliachief  he  did  in  hue  mean  time  was  all  clear 
gaiot  and  oonld  not  make  hit  caoae  the  worse* : 
he  oov  therefore  gave  a  free  course  to  his  natural 
fwj;  vas  perpetually  scouring  the  streets  with  his 
iocendiaries,  and  threatening  fire  and  sword  to  the 
dtr  itself,  if  an  assembly  was  not  called  for  the 
dection  of  aediles.  In  this  humour,  about  a  week 
after  his  last  outrage,  on  the  eleventh  of  November, 
kappemof  to  meet  with  Cicero  in  the  sacred  street, 
he  pRsentiy  assaulted  him  with  stones,  clubs,  and 
(faavn  swords :  Cicero  was  not  prepared  for  the 
acooDter,  and  took  refuge  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
next  house;  where  his  attendants  rallying  in  his 
defence,  beat  off  the  assailants,  and  conld  easily 
hare  kilied  their  leader,  but  that  Cicero  was  willing, 
beaji,  to  core  by  diet,  rather  than  surgery.  The 
iaj  foUowing  Clodiua  attacked  Milo's  house,  with 
svord  in  hand  and  lighted  flambeaus,  with  intent 
to  st(ffm  and  bum  it :  but  Milo  was  never  unpro- 
Tbied  for  him ;  and  Q.  Flaccus,  sallying  out  with 
t  strong  band  of  stout  fellows,  killed  several  of 
hia  men,  and  would  have  killed  Clodius  too,  if  he 
iiad  not  hid  himself  in  the  inner  apartments  of 
P.  Sylla's  house,  which  he  made  use  of  on  this 
oeeuion  as  his  fortress^". 

The  senate  met,  on  the  fourteenth,  to  take  these 
diionfen  into  consideration;  Clodius  did  not  think 
fit  to  appear  there ;  but  Sylla  came,  to  clear  him- 
aetf  probablj  from  the  suspicion  of  encouraging 
hiffl  in  these  violences,  on  account  of  the  freedom 
vhJch  be  had  taken  with  his  housed.  Many  severe 
■Pttcfaes  were  made,  and  vigorous  counsels  pro- 
IWKd;  Mareellinns's  opinion  was,  that  Clodius 
<^d  be  impeached  anew  for  these  last  outrages ; 
ud  that  no  election  of  tediles  should  be  suffered 
till  he  was  brought  to  a  trial :  Milo  declared,  that 
u  kng  as  he  continued  in  office,  the  consul 
Metdlos  should  make  no  election  ;  for  he  would 
^  the  auspices  every  day  on  which  an  assembly 
cnid  be  held ;  but  Metellus  contrived  to  waste 
Jj«  day  m  speaking,  so  that  they  were  forced  to 
°nak  op  without  making  any  decree.  Milo  was  as 
pod  as  his  word,  and,  having  gathered  a  superior 
wee,  took  care  to  obstruct  the  election ;  though 
^  consul  Metellus  employed  all  his  power  and 
«t  to  elnde  his  vigilance,  and  procure  an  assembly 
by  itiatagem ;  caUing  it  to  one  place  and  holding 
s  ta  another,  sometimes  in  the  field  of  Mars, 


■  Amatii  bominibus  ante  diem  m.  Ntm.  Novemb. 
o^  nmt  tibri  de  area  nostra,  disturbata  porticos  Ca- 
r^n*  ad  tectum  pane  pervenerat.  QuinU  fratrla 
l^ui  primo  fracta  oonjectu  lapidum,  ex  area  noatra, 
f^  JtiflSQ  Clodii  inflamniata,  inspectante  urbe,  conjectig 
T?** — ^^**^'  ^  omnea  quoa  rult  palam  occiderit. 


lihib  i 


difficOJorem,  quam  adhuo  ait, 


^■^ieiofiituism^Ad  Att.  fv.  3. 

/Aatediem  tertium  Id.  Novemb.  cum  sacra  via  deacen- 


•  eat  me  com  aula.  Glamor,  lapides,  fustes, 

r*di ;  h«  impioTisa  omnia.  Dlaoessf mas  In  yesUbulnm 
^j!^*«nkinla :  qui  erant  mecum  facile  operas  aditu 
FWibyenmt  Ipee  oocidl  potuit;  aed  ego  diseta  curare 
^INo,  cfainiTgUe  tcdet.— MUonia  domum  pridlo  Id.  ex- 
^^  et  ineendere  ita  oonatua  eat,  nt  palam  hora  quinta 
^jwtis  homines,  ednctis  gladils,  alioa  cum  acoensis 
^^  •ddnzerit.  Ipn  domnm  P.  Syll«  pro  castria  ad 
'^  "jpasnatiooem  aompeerat,  &c.— Ad  Att.  iv.  3. 
'  iTHa  se  in  anata  poatridie  Idua.  doml  Clodiiu.-IbId. 


sometimes  In  the  forum  ;  but  Milo  was  ever 
beforehand  with  him;  and,  keeping  a  constant 
guard  in  the  field  from  midnight  to  noon,  was 
always  at  hand  to  inhibit  his  proceedings,  by 
obnounciog,  as  it  was  called,  or  declaring,  Uiat  he 
was  taking  the  auspices  on  that  day ;  so  that  the 
three  brothers  were  baffled  and  disappointed, 
though  they  were  perpetually  haranguing  and 
labouring  to  inflame  the  people  against  those  who 
interrupted  their  assemblies  and  right  of  electing ; 
where  Metellus's  speeches  were  turbulent,  Appius'a 
rash,  Clodius's  furious.  Cicero,  who  gives  this 
account  to  Atticus,  was  of  opinion,  that  there  would 
be  no  election ;  and  that  Clodius  would  be  brought 
to  trial,  if  he  was  not  first  killed  by  Milo ;  which 
was  likely  to  be  his  fate :  *'  Milo  (says  he)  makes 
no  scruple  to  own  it ;  being  not  deterred  by  my 
misfortune,  and  having  no  envious  or  perfidious 
counsellon  about  him,  nor  any  lazy  nobles  to 
discourage  him :  it  is  commonly  given  out  by  the 
other  side,  that  what  he  does,  is  all  done  by  my 
advice ;  but  they  little  know  how  much  conduct, 
as  well  as  courage,  there  is  in  this  hero*." 

Young  Lentulus,  the  son  of  the  consul,  was,  by 
the  interest  of  his  father  and  the  recommendation 
of  his  noble  birth,  chosen  into  the  college  of 
augurs  this  summer,  though  not  yet  seventeen 
years  old ;  having  but  just  changed  his  puerile 
for  the  manly  gown':  Cicero  was  invited  to  the 
inauguration  feast,  where  by  eating  too  freely  of 
some  vegetables,  which  happened  to  please  his 
palate,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  of  the 
bowels,  and  diarrhoea ;  of  which  he  sends  the  fol- 
lowing account  to  his  friend  Galliu. 

Cicero  to  Gallut. 
"  After  I  had  been  labouring  for  ten  days,  with 
a  cruel  disorder  in  my  bowels,  yet  could  not  con- 
vince  those  who  wanted  me  at  the  bar  that  I  was 
ill  because  I  had  no  fever,  I  ran  away  to  Tus- 
culum ;  having  kept  so  strict  a  fast  for  two  days 
before,  that  I  did  not  taste  so  much  as  water : 
being  worn  out  therefore  with  illness  and  fasting, 
I  wanted  rather  to  see  you,  than  imagined  that 
you  expected  a  visit  from  me :  for  my  part,  I  am 
afraid,  1  confess,  of  all  distempen ;  but  especially 
of  those  for  which  the  Stoics  abuse  your  Epicurus, 
when  he  complains  of  the  strangury  and  dysentery ; 

4  EgregluB  Marcellinna,  omnea  acres ;  Metellus  calumnia 
dicendi  tempua  exemit :  oonciones  turbulent*  HetelU, 
temeraris  Appli,  furlOBisalms  Clodll ;  hsc  tamen  summa, 
nisi  MQo  In  Campom  obnunciaaaet,  comitla  futura.— 
Comitia fore  non  arbitror ;  reum  Publium,  niai  ante  occiaus 
erit,  fore  a  Milone  puta  Bi  so  inter  vlam  obtolerit, 
oooiaom  Iri  ab  ipso  Milone  video.  Non  dubitat  faoere ; 
prse  se  fert ;  oasnm  ilium  nostrum  non  extimesoit,  &o. 

Meo  oonsilio  onmia  illi  fieri  qnerebantur,  Ignari  quan- 
tum In  lllo  heroe  asset  animi,  quantum  etiam  consilii.— 
Ad  Att.  It.  3. 

N.a— From  these  facts  It  appears,  that  what  is  said 
above,  of  Clodius's  repealing  the  JElian  and  Fusian  laws, 
and  prohibiting  the  magistrates  from  obstructing  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  is  to  be  understood  only  In  a 
partial  sense,  and  that  his  new  law  extended  no  farther 
than  to  hinder  the  magistrates  from  dissolving  an  assembly 
after  it  was  actually  convened  and  had  entered  upon 
business ;  for  it  was  still  unlawful,  we  see,  to  convene  an 
assembly  whUe  the  magistrate  was  in  the  act  of  observing 
the  heavens. 

'  Cui  superior  annus  idem  et  virilem  patria  et  prs»- 
textam  populi  judioio  togam  dederit.— Pro  Sext  09;  it 
Dio,  L  xxxix.  p.  90. 
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the  one  of  which  they  take  to  be  the  effect  of  glut- 
tony ;  the  other  of  a  more  scandalous  intemper- 
ance.  I  was  apprehensive  indeed  of  a  dysentery ; 
bnt  seem  to  have  found  benefit,  either  from  the 
change  of  air»  or  the  relaxation  of  my  mind,  or  the 
remission  of  the  disease  itself :  bat  that  yon  may 
not  be  surprised  how  this  should  happen,  and 
what  I  have  been  doing  to  bring  it  upon  me ;  the 
sumptuary  law,  which  seems  to  introduce  a  sim- 
plicity  of  diet,  did  me  all  this  mischief.  For  since 
our  men  of  taste  are  g^own  so  fond  of  covering 
their  tables  with  the  productions  of  the  earth 
which  are  excepted  by  the  law,  they  have  found  a 
way  of  dressing  mushrooms  and  all  other  vegetables 
so  palatably,  that  nothing  can  be  more  delicious  : 
I  happened  to  fall  upon  these  at  Lentulus's 
augural  supper,  and  was  taken  with  so  violent  a 
flux,  that  this  is  the  first  day  on  which  it  has 
begun  to  give  me  any  ease.  Thus  I,  who  used  to 
command  myself  so  easily  in  oysters  and  lampreys, 
was  caught  with  beet  and  mallows ;  but  I  shall  be 
more  cautions  for  the  future :  you  however,  who 
must  have  heard  of  my  illness  from  Anicius,  for 
he  saw  me  in  a  fit  of  vomiting,  had  a  just  reason, 
not  only  for  sending,  but  for  coming  yourself  to 
see  me.  I  think  to  stay  here  till  I  recruit  myself ; 
for  I  have  lost  both  my  strength  and  my  flesh ; 
but  if  I  once  get  rid  of  my  distemper,  it  will  be 
easy,  I  hope,  to  recover  the  rest*," 

King  Ptolemy  left  Rome  about  this  time,  after 
he  had  distributed  immense  sums  among  the  great, 
to  purchase  his  restoration  by  a  Roman  army. 
The  people  of  Egypt  had  sent  deputies  also  after 
him,  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  senate,  and 
to  expkin  the  reasons  of  their  expelling  him  ;  but 
the  king  contrived  to  get  them  all  assassinated  on 
the  road,  before  they  reached  the  city.  This  piece 
of  villany,  and  the  notion  of  his  having  bribed  all 
the  msgistrates,  had  raised  so  general  an  aversion 
to  him  among  the  people,  that  he  found  it  advis- 
able to  quit  the  city  and  leave  the  management  of 
his  interest  to  his  agents.  The  consul  Lentulus, 
who  had  obtained  tibie  province  of  Cilicia  and 
Cyprus,  whither  he  was  preparing  to  set  forward, 
was  very  desirous  to  be  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  replacing  him  on  his  throne ;  for  which 
he  had  already  procured  a  vote  of  the  senate :  the 
opportunity  of  a  command,  almost  in  sight  of 
Egypt,  made  him  generally  thought  to  have  the 
best  pretensions  to  that  charge ;  and  he  was  assured 
of  Cicero's  warm  assistance  in  soliciting  the  con- 
firmation of  it. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  new  tribunes 
eutered  into  office :  C.  Cato,  of  the  same  fiunily 
with  his  namesake  Marcus,  was  one  of  the  number ; 
a  bold,  turbulent  man,  of  no  temper  or  prudence, 
yet  a  tolerable  speaker,  and  generally  on  the  better 
side  in  politics.     Before  he  had  borne  any  public 

•  Ep.  Fam.  vU.  26. 

N.B.  Pliny  aayB,  that  the  colum,  by  which  he  is  sup- 
powd  to  mean  the  colic,  was  not  known  at  Rome  till  the 
reign  of  Tiberius :  but  the  case  deeoribed  in  this  letter 
seems  to  come  so  very  near  to  it,  that  he  must  be  under- 
stood, rather  of  the  name,  than  of  the  thing ;  as  the  learned 
Dr.  Le  Clerc  haa  observed  in  his  History  of  Medicine.^ 
Plin.  1.  xxvi.  1 ;  I^  Clcrc,  Hist.  par.  U.  L  4.  sect.  IL  c.  4. 

The  mention  likewise  of  the  iwrovpixii  rdBtif  or  the 
strangury  of  Epicurus,  and  the  censure  which  the  Stoics 
passed  upon  it,  would  make  one  apt  to  suspect,  tliat  some 
disorders  of  a  venereal  kind  were  not  unknown  to  the 
aucienta 


office,  he  attempted  to  impeach  Gabinius  of  bribery 
and  corruption ;  but  not  being  able  to  get  an 
audience  of  the  praetors,  he  had  the  hardiness  to 
mount  the  rostra,  which  was  never  allowed  to  a 
private  citixen,  and,  in  a  speech  to  the  people, 
declared  Pompey  dictator:  bnt  his  presamption 
had  like  to  have  cost  him  dear ;  for  it  raised  such 
an  indignation  in  the  audience,  that  he  had  miich 
difficulty  to  escape  with  his  life*.  He  opoied 
his  present  magistracy  by  declaring  loudly  against 
king  Ptolemy,  and  all  who  favoured  him ;  espe- 
cially Lentulus ;  whom  he  supposed  to  be  under 
some  private  engagement  with  him,  and  for  that 
reason  was  determined  to  baffle  all  their  schemes. 

Lupus  likewise,  one  of  his  colleagues,  summoned 
the  senate,  and  nosed  an  expectation  of  some  un- 
common proposal  from  him ;  it  was  indeed  of  an 
extraordinary  nature ;  to  revise  and  annul  that 
famed  act  of  Caesar's  consulship,  for  the  division 
of  the  Campanian  lands :  he  spoke  long  snd  well 
upon  it,  and  was  heard  with  much  attention ;  gave 
great  praises  to  Cicero,  with  severe  reflectioDS  on 
Caesar,  and  expostulations  with  Pompey,  who  was 
now  abroad  in  the  execution  of  his  late  commis- 
sion; in  the  conclusion  he  told  them,  that  be 
would  not  demand  the  opinions  of  the  particular 
senators,  because  he  had  no  mind  to  expose  them 
to  the  resentment  and  animosity  of  any ;  bnt  from 
the  ill  humour,  which  he  remembered,  iriien  tbat 
act  first  passed,  and  the  favour  with  which  he  was 
now  heard,  he  could  easily  collect  the  sense  of  the 
house.  Upon  which  MaroeUinus  said,  tbat  he 
must  not  conclude  from  their  silence  either  what 
they  liked  or  disliked :  that  for  his  own  part,  and 
he  might  answer  too  he  believed  for  the  rest,  he 
chose  to  say  nothing  on  the  subject  at  present,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  cause  of  the  Campanian 
lands  ought  not  to  be  brought  upon  the  stage  in 
Pompey's  absence. 

This  afiair  being  dropped,  Racilins,  another  tri- 
bune, rose  up  and  renewed  the  debate  about  Milo's 
impeachment  of  Clodius,  and  called  upon  Marcel- 
Unus,  the  consul  elect,  to  give  his  opinion  upon  it; 
who  after  inveighing  against  all  the  violences  of 
Clodius,  propos^  tlmt,  in  the  first  place,  an  allot- 
ment of  judg|es  should  be  made  for  the  trial ;  and 
after  that,  the  election  of  aediles ;  and  if  any  one 
attempted  to  hinder  the  trial,  that  he  should  be 
deemed  a  public  enemy.  The  other  consul  elect, 
Philippus,  was  of  the  same  mind ;  but  the  tribunes 
Cato  and  Cassius  spoke  against  it,  and  were  for 
proceeding  to  an  election  before  any  step  towards 
a  trial.  When  Cicero  was  called  upon  to  speak, 
he  ran  through  the  whole  series  of  Clodius's  ex- 
travagances, as  if  he  had  been  accusing  him  already 
at  the  bar,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  as- 
sembly :  Antbtius  &e  tribune  seconded  him,  and 
declared  that  no  business  should  be  done  before 
the  trial ;  and  when  the  house  was  going  univer- 
sally into  that  opinion,  Clodius  began  to  speak, 
with  intent  to  waste  the  rest  of  the  day,  while  bis 
slaves  and  followers  without,  who  had  seized  thf 
steps  and  avenues  of  the  senate,  raised  so  great  t 
noise  of  a  sudden,  in  abusing  some  of  Milo'f 


t  Ut  Cato,  adolescens  nnllius  oonsiUi,— vlx  vivns  cCta 
geret ;  quod  cum  Gablniom  de  ambito  veUet  postulan 
neqne  praetores  diebus  aliquot  adiri  possent,  vol  potei 
tatom  sul  facerent,  in  ooncionem  adsoendlt,  ot  Pompeiiun 
privatns  dictatorem  appellavit.  Propius  nihil  est  factum 
quam  ut  ocoideretur.— Ep.  ad  Quint.  Frat.  L  S. 
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fijeadsf  that  the  lenate  broke  up  in  no  smaU  hurry, 
ud  with  fresh  indigoatioB  at  thif  new  insult*. 

There  was  no  more  buaineas  done  through  the 

itottniiiig  part  of  December,  which  wai  taken  up 

'  diiefly  with  holy  days.     Lentulas  and  Metellus, 

I   whose  consulship  expired  with  the  year,  set  for- 

I   ward  for  their  several  governments ;  the  one  for 

I   CUicia,  the  other  for  Spain :  Lentulas  committed 

the  whole  direction  of  his  affairs  to  Cicero ;  and 

MeteUns,  unwilling  to  leave  him  his  enemy,  made 

op  all  matters  with  lum  before  his  departure,  and 

wrote  an  siTectioDate  letter  to  him  afterwards  from 

'  Spain ;  in  which  he  acknowledges  his  services,  and 

',  intimates,  that  he  had  given  up  his  brother  Clodios 

ID  exchange  for  his  friendship*. 

Cicero's  first  concern,  on  the  opening  of  the 

■   new  year,  was  to  get  the  oomnussion,  for  restoring 

I  ^  ^^,^  ^     king  Ptolemy,  confirmed  to  Lcmtulus ; 

II  oc.  51.  '  ^hich  came  now  under  deliberation : 
i  COM.'  the  tribune,  Cato,  was  fierce  against 
I  nr.ooBHBij-    restoring  him  at  all,  with  the  greatest 

part  of  the  senate  on  his  side ;  when 
taking  occasion  to  consult  the  Sibyl- 
line lx>oks  on  the  subject  of  some  late 
prodigies,  he  chanced  to  find  in  them 
certain  yeraes,  forewarning  the  Roman 
people  not  to  replace  an  exiled  king  of  Egypt  with 
an  army.  This  was  so  pat  to  his  purpose,  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  forged ;  but 
Cato  called  up  the  guardians  of  the  books  into  the 
roftn,  to  tesdiy  the  passage  to  be  genuine ;  where 
k  was  publicly  read  and  explained  to  the  people :  it 
WIS  laid  also  before  the  senate,  who  greedily  re- 
edved  it ;  and  after  a  grave  debate  on  this  scruple 
of  religion,  came  to  &  resolution,  that  it  seemed 
dmgeroos  to  the  republicy  that  the  king  should  be 
restored  by  a  multitude  ^  It  cannot  be  imagined 
that  they  laid  any  real  stress  on  this  admonition  of 
die  gbyl,  fin-  there  was  not  a  man  either  in  or  out 
of  the  house  who  did  not  take  it  for  a  fiction : 
bat  it  was  a  fair  pretext  for  defeating  a  project, 
whieh  was  generslly  disliked :  they  were  unwilling 
to  gratiff  any  man's  ambition,  of  visiting  the  rich 
cGOntry  of  Egypt,  at  the  bead  of  an  army ;  and 
posnded,  that  without  an  army,  no  man  would  be 
salicitous  about  going  thither  at  all*. 

This  point  being  settled,  the  next  question  was, 
■  what  manner  the  king  should  be  restored: 
various  opinions  were  proposed  ;  Crassus  moved, 
tlat  three  ambassadors,  chosen  from  those  who  had 
soaie  pubiie  command,  should  be  sent  on  the 
«iaad ;  which  did  not  exclude  Pompey :  Bibulus 


«  Twai  ClodiiM  rogBtus  diem  dfoendo  ezimere  corplt— 
doade  ^jm  opene  rcpente  a  GnefXMteai  et  gradlbus  ola- 
manm  atte  magnnm  snstnleruiit,  opinor  in  Q.  Seztilium 
cc  amiooa  Milonis  incitatc;  eo  metu  iojecto  repente 
sagBaqaerimonia  omninm  diflceaBimiu.~Ad  (^uint  Frat. 

<  Libentaqfoe  oommntata  penona,  te  mlhi  fratris  looo 
WB  teeo.-^  Fam.  t.  & 

f  Seoatas  wHgtwiia  calnmnlam,  non  reUgione  aed  mal*- 
iQkBtia,  et  flliiis  ngte  largitiaols  invldia  comprobaL— 

Ite  nge  AkDcandrino  faeCom  eat  B.  C.  cum  muUitudine 
'  om  rtdmei,  jMrieuloniM  reipubliea  viOeri^AA  Quint. 

;  ratiLa. 

f     *  Hae  tamen  opliiio  est  popnU  Romaiii,  a  toia  invldls 
I   >^K  oUnetaloribns  aomen  indoctom  Jlctce  reliffianit, 
ton  at  te  Impedircnt,  quam   nt  neqnia,  propter 
AleundxiamveilBtife.~Ep.Fkm. 
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proposed  that  three  private  senators ;  and  Volca- 
tius,  that  Pompey  alone,  should  be  charged  with 
it:  but  Cicero,  Hortensins,  and  LucuUus  urged, 
that  Lentulus,  to  whom  the  senate  had  already 
decreed  it,  and  who  could  execute  it  with  most 
convenience,  should  restore  him  without  an  army. 
The  two  first  opinions  were  soon  overruled,  and 
the  struggle  lay  between  Lentulus  and  Pompey. 
Cicero,  though  he  had  some  reason  to  complain  of 
Lentulus  since  his  return,  particularly  for  the 
contemptible  valuation  of  his  houses,  yet  for  the 
great  part  which  he  had  borne  in  restoring  him, 
was  very  desirous  to  show  his  gratitude,  and  re- 
solved  to  support  him  with  all  his  authority: 
Pompey,  who  had  obligations  also  to  Lentulus, 
acted  the  same  part  towards  him  which  he  had 
done  before  towards  Cicero ;  by  his  own  conduct 
and  professions  he  seemed  to  have  Lentulus's 
interest  at  heart ;  yet  by  the  conduct  of  all  his 
friends,  seemed  desirous  to  procure  the  employ- 
ment for  himself ;  while  the  king*s  agents  and  cre- 
ditors, fancying  that  their  business  would  be  served 
the  most  effectually  by  Pompey,  began  openly  to 
solicit,  and  even  to  bribe  for  lum  *.  But  the  senate, 
through  Cicero's  influence,  stood  generally  inclined 
to  Lentulus ;  and  after  a  debate,  which  ended  in 
his  favour,  Cicero,  who  had  been  the  manager  of 
it,  happening  to  sup  with  Pompey  that  evening, 
took  occasion  to  press  him  with  much  freedom 
not  to  suffer  his  name  to  be  used  in  this  competi- 
tion ;  nor  give  a  handle  to  his  enemies  for  re- 
proaching Um  with  the  desertion  of  a  friend,  as 
well  as  an  ambition  of  engrossing  all  power  to 
himself.  Pompey  seemed  touched  with  the  re- 
monstrance, and  professed  to  have  no  other  thought 
but  of  serving  Lentulus,  while  his  dependants 
still  acted  so  as  to  convince  everybody  that  he 
could  not  be  sincere^. 

When  Lentnlus's  pretensions  seemed  to  be  in  a 
hopeful  way,  C.  Cato  took  a  new  and  effectual 
method  to  disappoint  them,  by  proposing  a  law  to 
the  people  for  taking  away  his  government  and 
recalling  him  home.    This  stroke  surprised  every- 

•  CraasoB  tree  legatoa  deoemit,  neo  exelodJt  Pompeinni : 
oenaet  enim  etiam  ex  lis,  ;qui  cum  imperio  aunt.  M. 
Bibulufl  tree  legatoa  ex  iia,  qui  privati  aunt  Huic  aaaen- 
tiuntor  reliqui  oonaularea,  prater  fienrlliam,  qui  omnino 
reduci  negat  oportere,  «t  Volcatium,  qui  deoemit  Pom- 
peio.— 

Hortenaii  et  mea  et  Lueulli  aontontia— Ex  Ulo  8.  C. 
quod  te  refereate  fibctum  eat,  tibi  deoemit,  at  reducas 
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Rflgta  oauaa  ai  qui  annt  qui  velint,  qui  paoci  aunt,  onuies 
rem  ad  Pompeiam  defend  Tolunt.— Ep.  Fam.  L  1. 

ReUqui  cum  eaaet  in  aenatu  oontentio,  Lentulusne  an 
Pompeiut  reducerct,  obtinere  oauaam  Lentulua  videbator. 
—In  ea  re  Pompeiua  quid  vellt  non  deapicio :  famiUaiea 
ejus  quid  oupiant,  omnea  vident.  Creditorea  vero  regie 
aperte  pecunijM  auppeditant  contra  Lentulum.  Sine  dubio 
rea  remota  a  Lentulo  ridetur,  cum  magno  meo  dolorei 
quamqnam  multa  fecit,  quare  ai  faa  eaaet,  Jure  el  auo- 
oenaere  poasemna.— Ad  Quint  Frat.  IL  8. 

k  Ego  eo  die  oaan  ^ind  Pompeium  cmavi :  naotnaque 
tempus  hoc  nugia  idonenm,  qoam  unquam  antea  poat 
tuum  diaceaaom,  la  enim  dies  honeatiaalmua  nobis  foemt 
in  aenatu,  ita  sum  cum  illo  locntua,  ut  mlhi  vidersr 
animnm  hominis  ab  onml  alia  oogltatione  ad  tuam  digni- 
tatem tuendam  traduoere :  quern  ego  ipaum  com  audio, 
prorans  eum  libero  onmi  auapidone  cupiditatia:  cum 
autem  cjna  familiarea,  onminm  ordinnm  yideo,  penpioio, 
Id  quod  Jam  onmibos  est  apertum,  totam  rem  iatam 
Jampridem  a  oertia  bominibus,  non  invito  rage  ipao.— 
Ease  ooiTuptam.— Ep.  Fam.  1.  S. 
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body ;  the  senate  condemned  it  as  factious ;  and 
Lentulas'  son  changed  his  habit  upon  it,  in  order 
to  move  the  citizens,  and  hinder  their  offering  such 
an  affront  to  his  father.  The  tribune  Caninius 
proposed  another  law  at  the  same  time  for  sending 
Pompey  to  Egypt :  but  this  pleased  no  better  than 
the  other ;  and  the  consuls  contrived,  that  neither 
of  them  should  be  brought  to  the  suffrage  of  the 
peoples.  These  new  contests  gave  a  firesh  inter- 
ruption to  Ptolemy's  cause ;  in  which  Cicero's  re- 
solution was,  if  the  commission  could  not  be  ob- 
tained for  Lentulus,  to  prevent  its  being  granted 
at  least  to  Pompey,  and  save  themselves  Uie  dis- 
grace of  being  baffled  by  a  competitor  <* :  but  the 
senate  was  grown  so  sick  of  the  whole  affair,  that 
they  resolved  to  leave  the  king  to  shift  for  himself, 
without  interposing  at  all  in  his  restoration ;  and 
so  the  matter  hung ;  whilst  other  affairs  more  in- 
teresting were  daily  rising  up  at  home,  and  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  the  city. 

The  election  of  aediles,  which  had  been  indus- 
triously postponed  through  all  the  last  summer, 
could  not  easily  be  kept  off  any  longer :  the  city 
was  impatient  for  its  magistrates ;  and  especially 
for  the  plays  and  shows  with  which  they  used  to 
entertain  them ;  and  several  also  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes being  zealous  for  an  election,  it  was  held  at 
last  on  the  twentieth  of  January ;  when  Clodius 
was  chosen  ledile,  without  any  opposition;  so 
that  Cicero  began  once  more  to  put  himself  upon 
his  guard,  from  the  certain  expectation  of  a  furious 
sdileship*. 

It  may  justly  seem  strange,  how  a  man  so  pro- 
fligate and  criminal  as  Clodius,  whose  life  was  a 
perpetual  insult  on  all  laws  divine  and  human, 
should  be  suffered  not  only  to  live  without  punish- 
ment, but  to  obtain  all  the  honours  of  a  free  city  in 
their  proper  course ;  and  it  would  be  natural  to 
suspect,  diat  we  had  been  deceived  in  our  accounts 
of  him,  by  taking  them  from  his  enemies,  did  we 
not  find  tiiem  too  firmly  supported  by  facts  to  be 
called  in  question :  but  a  little  attention  to  the  par- 
ticular character  of  the  man,  as  well  as  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  will  enable  us  to  solve 
the  difficulty.  First,  the  splendour  of  his  family, 
which  had  borne  a  principal  share  in  all  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  republic  from  the  very  foundation 
of  its  liberty,  was  of  great  force  to  protect  him  in 
all  his  extravagances :  those  who  know  anything 
of  Rome,  know  what  a  strong  impression  this 
single  circumstance  of  illustrious  nobility  would 
necessarily  make  upon  the  people ;  Cicero  calls 
the  nobles  of  this  class,  pnetors  and  consuls  elect 
from  their  cradles,  by  a  kind  of  hereditary  right ; 
whose  very  names  were  sufficient  to  advance  them 
to  all  the  dignities  of  the  state ' .     Secondly,  his  per- 


e  Nos  cum  mazime  coosillo,  studio,  labore,  gratia,  de 
eauB  rogia  nlteremur,  subito  ezorta  est  nefaria  Catonis 
promulgatio,  qu»  studfa  nortra  impediret,  et  aniinos  a  mi- 
nore  coia  ad  anrnmum  timorem  traduoeret.— Ep.  Fam.  i.  6. 

Siupioor  per  vim  rogationem  Canlnlnm  perlatumm.— 
Ad  Quint  ii.  2. 

*  Bed  vareor  ne  ant  erlpiatiir  nobis  causa  rogia,  ant 
deseratnr.— Bed  si  res  ooget,  est  qniddam  tertium,  quod 
HOD— mihi  dispUoebat ;  ut  neqne  jaoere  r^iem  pateremur, 
neo  nobis  repugnantlbus,  ad  eum  deferri,  ad  qnem  prope 
Jam  delatnm  Tidetur^-Ne,  si  quid  non  obtinuerimus, 
repulsi  esse  videamur.— Ep.  Fam.  i.  5. 

•  Sed  omnia  finnt  tardiora  propter  furioss  cdilitatis 
•xpectationem.— Ad  Quint  ii  2. 

f  Non  idem  mihl  licet,  quod  lis,  qui  nobili  genere  nati 


sonal  qualities  were  peculiarly  adapted  to  endear 
him  to  all  the  meaner  sort :  his  bold  and  ready 
wit;  his  talent  at  haranguing;  his  profuse  expense; 
and  his  being  the  first  of  his  hanUj  who  had 
pursued  popular  measures  against  the  maxims  of  his 
ancestors,  who  were  all  stem  assertors  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  power.  Thirdly,  the  contrast  of  opposite 
factions,  who  had  each  their  ends  in  supporting 
him,  contributed  principally  to  his  safety :  the 
triumvirate  willingly  permitted  and  privately  en- 
couraged his  violences :  to  make  their  own  power 
not  only  the  less  odious,  but  even  necessary,  for 
controlQng  the  fiiry  of  such  an  incendiary ;  and 
though  it  was  often  turned  against  themselves,  yet 
they  chose  to  bear  it,  and  diraemble  their  ability  of 
repelling  it,  rather  than  destroy  the  man  who  was 
playing  their  game  for  them,  and  by  throwing  the 
republic  into  confusion,  throwing  it  of  course  into 
their  hands :  the  senate,  on  the  other  side,  whose 
chief  apprehensions  were  from  the  triumvirate, 
thought,  that  the  rashness  of  Clodius  might  be  of 
some  use  to  perplex  their  measures,  and  stir  up 
the  people  against  them  on  proper  occasions ;  or  it 
humoured  their  spleen  at  least,  to  see  him  often 
insulting  Pompey  to  his  fujecr.  Lastly,  all  who 
envied  Cicero,  and  desired  to  lessen  his  authority, 
privately  cherished  an  enemy,  who  employed  all 
his  force  to  drive  him  from  the  administration  of 
affairs :  this  accidental  concurrence  of  dream- 
stances,  peculiar  to  the  man  and  the  times,  was 
the  thing  that  preserved  Clodius,  whose  insolence 
could  never  have  been  endured  in  any  quiet  and 
regular  state  of  the  dty. 

By  his  obtaining  the  ledileship,  the  tables  vrere 
turned  between  hun  and  Milo : ,  the  one  was  armed 
with  the  authority  of  a  magistrate ;  the  other  be- 
come a  private  man :  the  one  freed  from  all  appre- 
hension of  judges  and  a  trial ;  the  other  exposed 
to  all  that  danger  from  the  power  of  his  antagonist: 
and  it  was  not  Ciodius's  custom,  to  neglect  any 
advantage  against  an  enemy,  so  that  he  now  ac- 
cused Milo  of  the  same  crime  of  which  Milo  had 
accused  him ;  of  public  violence  and  breach  of  the 
laws,  in  maintaining  a  band  of  gladiators  to  the 
terror  of  the  city.  Milo  made  his  appearance  to 
this  accusation  on  the  second  of  February ;  when 
Pompey,  Crassus,  and  Cicero  appeared  with  him ; 
and  M.  Maroellus,  thou^  Clodius's  colleague  in 
the  sedileship,  spoke  for  him  at  Cioero's  desire ; 
and  the  whole  passed  quietly  and  fovourably  for 
him  on  that  day.  The  second  hearing  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  ninth ;  when  Pompey  undertook  to 
plead  his  cause,  but  no  sooner  stood  up  to  speak, 
than  Clodius's  mob  began  to  exert  their  usual  arts, 
and  by  a  continual  clamour  of  reproaches  and  in- 
vectives, endeavoured  to  hinder  him  from  going 
on,  or  at  least  from  being  heard :  but  Pompey  was 

sunt,  quibns  omnia  populi  Romani  beneficia  donnientibus 
defenmtur.— In  Yenr.  v.  70. 

Erat  nobilitate  ipsa,  Uanda  oomdliatrionla  oommendar 
tus.  Omnes  semper  bonl  nobtlltati  favemus,  &o.— Pro 
Best.  9. 

r  Videtis  igitor  hominem  per  eeipsum  Jam  pridem 
afflietum  ao  Jaoontem,  pemleiosis  optimatium  discordiis 
ezcitarl.— Ne  a  repnblica  reipublion  pestis  amoveretur, 
restiterunt :  etiam,  ne  oausam  diceret :  etiam  ne  privatus 
esset:  etiamne  in  sinu  atque  in  deliciis  quidam  optimi 
viri  vipcram  illam  renenatam  ao  pestiferam  habere  potue- 
runt?  Qno  tandem  deceptl  munere?  Yolo,  inquinnt, 
esse  qui  in  conetone  detrahat  de  Pompeio.— De  Harusp. 
Resp.  24. 
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too  firm,  to  be  lo  bailled  $  and  ipoke  for  near  three 

hous,  witfa  a  preaence  of  mind,  which  oommanded 

sknce  in  spite  of  their  attempts.    When  Clodins 

rose  op  to  answer  him,  Milo's  party,  in  their  torn, 

,    90  diatorbed  mnd  confounded  bun,  that  he  was  not 

ahle  to  speak  a  word ;  while  a  number  of  epigrams 

ind  lampoons  apon  him  and  his  sister  were  thrown 

'  about,  wad  pubHdy  rehearsed  among  the  multitude 

bdow,  so  as  to  make  him  quite  forions  :  till  reooU 

I    fccting  himself  a  little,  and  finding  it  impossible  to 

'   proceed  in  his  speech,  he  demanded  aloud  of  his 

nob,  who  it  was  that  attempted  to  star? e  them  hj 

fiurine  ?  To  wbich  thej  preseatlj  cried  out,  Pom- 

pey :  he  then  asked,  who  it  was  that  desired  to 

be  sent  to  Egypt  ?  They  all  echoed,  Pompey :  but 

when  he  asked,  who  it  was  that  they  themsehes 

•  bad  a  mind  to  send  ?  they  answered,  Crassus :  for 

{  the  old  jealousy  was  now  breakiog  out  again  be- 

1  tween  hLn  and  Pompey;  and  though  he  appeared 

that  day  on  Milo*8  side,  yet  he  was  not,  as  Cicero 

siys,  a  real  weli-wisher  to  him. 

These  warm  proceedings  among  the  chiefs 
bRmght  on  a  iray  below  among  their  partisans ; 
the  Clodians  began  the  attack,  but  were  repulsed 
by  the  Pompeisns ;  and  Clodius  himself  driven  out 
of  the  rostra :  Cicero,  when  he  saw  the  affair  pro- 
ceed to  blows,  thought  it  high  time  to  retreat  and 
Biake  tbe  best  of  his  way  towards  home  :  but  no 
great  harm  was  done,  for  Pompey,  haying  cleared 
the  foram  of  his  enemies,  presently  drew  off  his 
forces,  to  prevent  any  farther  mischief  or  scandal 
from  his  side^. 

The  senate  was  presently  summoned,  to  provide 
some  remedy  for  these  disorders ;  where  Pompey, 
who  had  drawn  upon  himself  a  fresh  envy  from 
his  behaviour  in  the  Egyptian  affair,  was  severely 
bandied  by  Bibolus,  Curio,  Favonins,  and  others ; 
Cicero  chose  to  be  absent,  since  he  must  either 
have  offended  Pompey,  by  saying  nothing  for  him, 
or  the  honest  party,  by  defending  him.  The  same 
debate  was  carried  on  for  several  days ;  in  which 
Pompey  was  treated  very  roughly  by  the  tribune, 
Cato;  who  inveighed  against  him  with  great 
fierceness,  and  laid  open  his  perfidy  to  Cicero, 
to  whom  he  paid  the  highest  compliments,  and 
was  heard  vrith  much  attention  by  all  Pompey's 


b  Ad  diem  mi.  Nan.  Fetnr.  MUo  affbit.  Ei  Pompeliu 
■dTocatos  vflolt.  Dixit  MarcelliiB  a  me  rogatiu.  Honeste 
dfcwhno*.  Prodactua  dies  est  in  uu.  Id.  Feb.— A.  D. 
an.  Id.  M ilo  alTuit.  Dixit  PDrnpeios,  dve  voluit.  Nam 
■t  farrexit,  operv  dodiaoc  clamorem  >ustiilenmt :  Idque 
ei  popetna  oratioDe  contfgit,  non  modo  ut  aodamatioiie, 
aed  nt  oonvicio  et  maledietis  impediretur.  Qui  nt  per- 
onvit,  nam  in  eo  mae  fortie  f uit,  non  eat  deterritue,  dixit 
aomia*  atqae  Interdum  etiam  allentio,  cum  anctoritate 
;  oed  at  peroxarlt,  sorrezit  Clodins:  ei  tantus 
noetriB,  plaooerat  enim  rafene  gratiam,  ut 
Die,  neque  lingna,  neqoe  ore  oonsl8teret->-Cum 
omnia  maledicta,  torn  venus  etiam  obeoenlBsimi  in 
Oodimn  et  CSodiam  dioerentor.  lUe  fiuou  et  exaaognie 
iBtemiitabat  nioa  in  damore  ipao,  quia  eaaet,  qui  plebem 
iaiM  necaret?  Reepoodebant  opene,  Pompeiua.  Quia 
Akzaadriam  ire  cnperet?  Respondebant.  Pompeiaa. 
(laem  ire  rellent?    Reqwodebant,  Craaaom.    la  adcrat 

ana  Mikmi  animo  xtoa  amioo 

Hon  fere  nona.  quad  aigno  date,  Qodiani  noatroa  oon- 
Exarait  dolor,  uigere  illi  at  loco  noa 
Faetua  eat  a  noatria  impetua,  fuga  operarum. 
EjetUm  de  roafeiia  CkMiina.  Ac  noa  quoque  turn  fugimua. 
Be  qoid  in  tnrba  Benatoa  vooatoa  in  curiam,  Pompeiua 
Quint.  Fr.  li.  3. 


Pompey  answered  him  with  an  unususl  vehe- 
mence; and  reflecting  openly  on  Crassus,  as  the 
author  of  these  affronts,  declared,  that  he  would 
guard  his  life  with  more  care  than  Scipio  Africanus 
did  when  Carbo  murdered  him.-^These  warm  ex- 
pressions seemed  to  open  a  prospect  of  some  great 
agitation  likely  to  ensue :  Pompey  consulted  with 
Cioero  on  the  proper  means  of  his  security ;  and 
acquainted  him  with  his  apprehensions  of  a  design 
against  his  life ;  that  Cato  was  privately  supported, 
and  Clodius  fhrnished  with  money  by  Crassus; 
and  both  of  them  encouraged  by  Curio,  Bibolus, 
and  the  rest,  who  envied  him  ;  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  look  to  himself,  since  the  meaner 
people  were  wholly  alienated,  the  nobility  and 
senate  generally  disaffected,  and  the  youth  cor- 
rupted. Cicero  readily  consented  to  joio  forces 
with  him,  and  to  summon  their  clients  and  friends 
from  all  parts  of  Italy :  for  thou|^  he  had  no  mind 
to  fight  his  battles  in  the  senate,  he  was  desirous 
to  defend  his  person  from  all  violence,  especially 
against  Crassus,  whom  he  never  loved  :  thef  re« 
solved  likewise  to  oppose  with  united  strengtii  all 
the  attempts  of  Clodius  and  Cato,  against  Lentulns 
and  Milo*.  Clodins,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not 
less  busy  in  mustering  his  friends  against  the  next 
hearing  of  Milo's  cause  :  but  as  his  strength  was 
much  inferior  to  that  of  his  adversary,  so  he  had 
no  expectation  of  getting  him  condemned,  nor  any 
other  view  but  to  tease  and  harass  him'* :  for 
after  two  hearings,  the  affair  was  put  off  by  several 
adjournments  to  the  beginning  of  May ;  from  which 
time  we  find  no  farther  mention  of  it. 

The  consul  Maroellinus,  who  drew  his  colleague, 
PhiUppus,  along  with  him,  was  a  resolute  opposer 
of  the  triumvirate,  as  well  as  of  all  the  violences  of 
the  other  magistrates :  for  which  reason  he  resolved 
to  suffer  no  assemblies  of  the  people,  except  such 
as  were  necessary  for  the  elections  into  the  annual 
offices :  his  view  was,  to  prevent  Cato*s  law  for 
recalling  Lentulns,  and  the  monstrous  things,  as 
Cicero  calls  them,  which  some  were  attempting  at 
this  time  in  fisvour  of  Cssar.  Cicero  gives  him 
the  character  of  one  of  the  best  consuls  that  he 
had  ever  known^  and  blames  him  only  in  one  thing, 
for  treating  Pompey  on  all  occasions  too  rudely ; 
which  made  Cioero  often  absent  himself  firom  the 
senate,  to  avoid  taking  part  either  on  the  one  side 

i  Neque  ego  In  aenatum.  ne  aut  de  tantia  rebua  taoerem, 
aut  in  Pompek)  defendendo,  nam  ia  carpebatur  a  Blbulo, 
Curione,  Favonio,  Bervlllo  fillo,  animoa  bonorum  offende- 
xvm.  Rea  in  poaterum  diem  dilata  eat.^Eo  die  niliil 
perfectum.>-Ad  diem  il  Id.— Cato  eat  vebementer  In 
Pompeium  invectua  et  earn  oratione  perpetua  tanqusm 
ream  accuaavit.  De  me  multa  me  invito,  onm  mea 
aumma  laude  dixit.  Com  illiua  in  me  perfidlam  Inore- 
paTit,  andltua  eat  magno  ailentlo  malevolorum.  Re- 
apondit  ei  Tehementer  Pompeiua,  Cnaaumque  deacrlpalt ; 
dixltque  aperte,  ae  munitiorem  ad  custodlendam  vitam 
auam  fore,  quam  Africanua  f ulaaet,  quern  C.  Carbo  inter- 
emiaaet.  Itaque  magna  mihi  rea  moveri  Tidebantur. 
Nam  Pompeiua  hoc  Intelllglt,  mecumque  oonununioat 
inaidlaa  Tit«  auc  fieri :  C.  Gatonem  a  Craaso  anetentari ; 
Clodio  pecunlam  auppeditari:  utrumque  et  ab  eo  et  a 
Curione,  Bibulo,  oeteriaque  aula  obtrecUtoribua  oon- 
firmari:  vriiementer  ease  prnvidendom  ne  ^opprimatur, 
oonci(inario  Ulo  populo,  a  ae  prope  alienato,  nobilitate 
inlmica,  non  »quo  aenatn,  Juventute  improba ;  itaque  ae 
comparat,  homlnea  ex  agria  arceesit  Operaa  autem  auaa 
Clodiua  oonflrmat.  Manua  ad  Quirinalia  paratur.  In  eo 
multo  aomua  auperlorea,  ^ko.— Ad  Quint  ii.  3. 

k  Vid.  Dio.  p.  ». 
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or  the  other^  For  the  Bupport  therefore  of  his 
dignity  and  interest  in  the  city,  he  resumed  his  old 
task  of  pleading  causes ;  which  was  always  popular 
and  reputable,  and  in  which  he  was  sure  to  find 
full  employment  His  first  cause  was  the  defence 
of  L.  Bestia,  on  the  tenth  of  February,  who,  after 
the  disgrace  of  a  repulse  from  the  prstorship  in 
the  last  election,  was  accused  of  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption in  his  suit  for  it;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  authority  and  eloquence  of  his  advocate,  was 
convicted  and  banished.  He  was  a  man  extremely 
corrupt,  turbulent,  and  seditious ;  had  always  been 
an  enemy  to  Cicero ;  and  supposed  to  be  deeply 
engaged  in  Catiline's  plot ;  and  is  one  instance  of 
the  truth  of  what  Cicero  says,  that  he  was  often 
forced,  against  his  will,  to  defend  certain  persons, 
who  had  not  deserved  it  of  him,  by  the  intercession 
of  those  who  had". 

Caesar,  who  was  now  in  the  career  of  his  victories 
in  Gaul,  sent  a  request  to  the  senate,  that  money 
might  be  decreed  to  him  for  the  payment  of  his 
army ;  with  a  power  of  choosing  ten  lieutenants, 
for  the  better  management  of  the  war,  and  the 
conquered  provinces ;  and  that  his  command  should 
be  prolonged  for  five  years  more.  The  demand 
was  thought  very  exorbitant ;  and  it  seemed  strange, 
that  after  all  his  boasted  conquests,  he  should  not 
be  able  to  maintain  his  army  without  money  from 
home  at  a  time  when  the  treasury  was  greatly  ex- 
hausted ;  and  the  renewal  of  a  commission,  obtained 
at  first  by  violence  and  against  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  was  of  hard  digestion.  JBut  Caesar's  interest 
prevailed,  and  Cicero  himself  was  the  promoter  of 
it,  and  procured  a  decree  to  his  satisfaction ;  yet 
not  without  disgusting  the  old  patriots,  who  stood 
firm  to  their  maxim  of  opposing  all  extraordinary 
grants  :  but  Cicero  alleged  the  extraordinary  ser- 
vices of  Caesar ;  and  that  the  course  of  his  victories 
ought  not  to  be  checked  by  the  want  of  necessary 
sapplies,  while  he  was  so  gloriously  extending  the 
bounds  of  the  empire,  and  conquering  nations 
whose  names  had  never  been  heard  before  at  Rome : 
and  though  it  were  possible  for  him  to  maintain 
his  troops  without  their  help  by  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy,  yet  those  spoils  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
the  splendour  of  his  triumph,  which  it  was  not  just 
to  defraud  by  their  unseasonable  parsimony". 

He  might  think  it  imprudent  perhaps  at  this  time, 

1  Consul  est  egregius  Lentulus,  Don  bnpediente  oollega : 
sic  inquam  bonus,  ut  meliorem  non  Tiderim.  Dies  comi- 
ttales  exomlt  omnes.— Sic  legibus  pemicioslsBiinis  obds- 
titur,  nuuElme  Catonis.— Nunc  igitur  Catonem  Lentulus  a 
legibus  removit.  et  eo«,  qui  de  Cssare  monstrs  promul- 
garunt. — MaroellinuB  autem  hoc  uno  mihi  minus  aatis- 
facit,  quod  eum  nimis  aspere  tractat,  quanquam  id  senatu 
non  Invito  focit :  quo  ego  me  libentius  a  curia,  et  ab  omni 
parte  reipublica  8ubtniho.-~Ad  Qulnfe.  26. 

n  A.  D.  ni.  Id.  dixi  pro  Bestia  de  ambita  apud  pne- 
torom  Cn.  Domitium,  in  foro  medio,  maxjmo  oonvento.— 
Ad  Quint.  11. 3. 

Cogor  n<«nunquam  homines  non  optime  do  me  merltoe, 
rogatu  eonim  qui  bene  moriU  sunt,  defendere.'— Ep.  Fam. 
Tli.  1 ;  vid.  PhlUp.  xi.  5. ;  SaUust.  BeU.  Cat  17, 43 ;  Flutar. 
inCic 

n  nium  enlm  arbitrabar  etiam  sine  hoc  subsidio  pocunis 
retinero  ezerdtum  pneda  ante  parta,  et  helium  confloere 
pone:  aed  decua  illud et omomentum  triumphl mlnuen- 
dum  noetra  pandmonia  non  putavl.— 

Et  quae  rogionee,  quasque  gentes  nulls  nobis  antoa 
liters,  nulla  vox,  nulla  fiiina  notas  feoerat,  has  noster 
imperator,  nosterque  ezeroitoa,  et  populi  Romanl  arma 
poragrarunt.>-J)e  Frov.  Consul,  zi.  13L 


to  call  Caesar  home  from  an  unfinished  war,  and 
stop  the  progress  of  his  arms  in  the  very  height  of 
his  success ;  yet  the  real  motive  of  his  conduct 
seems  to  have  flowed,  not  so  much  from  the  merits 
of  the  cause,  as  a  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
times,  and  his  own  circumstances.  For  in  his 
private  letters  he  owns,  **  that  the  malevolence  and 
envy  of  the  aristocratical  chiefs  had  almost  driven 
him  from  his  old  principles ;  and  though  not  so  far 
as  to  make  him  forget  his  dignity,  yet  so  as  to  take 
a  proper  care  of  his  safety ;  both  which  might  be 
eaiaily  consistent :  if  there  was  any  ftith  or  gravity 
in  the  consular  senators :  but  they  had  managed 
their  matters  so  ill,  that  those  who  were  superior  to 
them  in  power,  were  become  superior  too  in  autho- 
rity ;  so  as  to  be  able  to  carry  in  the  senate,  what 
they  could  not  have  carried  even  with  the  people 
without  violence :  that  he  had  learnt  from  experi- 
ence, what  he  could  not  learn  so  well  from  books, 
that  as  no  regard  was  to  be  had  to  our  safety,  with- 
out a  regard  also  to  our  dignity,  so  the  consideration 
of  dignity  ought  not  to  exclude  the  care  of  our 
safety**."  In  another  letter  he  says,  "  that  the 
state  and  form  of  the  government  was  quite  changed ; 
and  what  he  had  pro()&sed  to  himself  as  the  end  of 
all  his  toils,  a  dignity  and  liberty  of  acting  and 
voting,  was  quite  lost  and  gone ;  that  there  was 
nothing  left,  but  either  meanly  to  assent  to  the  few, 
who  governed  all ;  or  weakly  to  oppose  them,  with- 
out doing  any  good  :  that  he  had  dropped  therefore 
all  thoughts  of  that  old  consular  gravity  and  cha- 
racter of  a  resolute  senator,  and  resolved  to  conform 
himself  to  Pompey's  will ;  that  his  great  affection 
to  Pompey  made  him  begin  to  think  idl  things  right 
which  were  useful  to  him  ;  and  he  comfbrteid  him- 
self with  reflecting,  that  die  greatness  of  his  obli- 
gations would  make  all  the  world  excuse  him  for 
defending  what  Pompey  liked,  or  at  least  for  not 
opposing  it :  or  else,  what  of  all  things  he  most 
desired,  if  his  friendship  with  Pompey  would  per- 
mit him,  for  retiring  from  public  business,  and 
giving  himself  wholly  up  to  his  books  p.'' 

But  he  was  now  engaged  in  a  cause,  in  which  he 
was  warmly  and  specially  interested,  the  defence  of 
P.  Sextius,  the  late  tribune.      Clodius,  who  gave 


o  Quorum  maleyolentiaslmls  obtrectatlonlbns  nos  scito 
de  vetere  ilia  nostra,  diutumaque  sententia  prope  Jam  esse 
depulsoe:  non  nos  quidem  ut  nostra  dignitatis  simua 
obllti,  sed  ut  habeamus  rationem  allquaado  etiam  salutis. 
Potent  utrumque  prcclare,  si  easet  fldee,  si  graTitas  in 
hominibua  conanlaribus. — 

Nam  qui  plus  opibus,  armis,  potentla  Talent,  profccisae 
tantum  mihi  videntur  stultitla  et  inoonstantia  odver- 
aariomm,  ut  etiam  auctoritato  Jam  plus  valerent.— Quod 
Ipse,  Uteris  omnibus  a  pueritia  deditua,  ejcperiundo  tamen 
magia,  quam  diaoendo  cognovi  ;»neque  aalutis  nostrs 
rationem  habendam  nobis  eaae  aine  dignltato,  neque  digni- 
tatis sine  salute.— Bp.  Fam.  L  7. 

P  Tantum  enim  animi  inductio  et  mehercule  amor  erga 
Pompeinm  apud  me  valet,  ut,  qus  llli  utflla  sunt,  et  que 
iUe  vult,  ea  mihi  omnia  Jam  et  recta  et  vera  vfdeantur— - 
Me  quidem  ilia  res  oonsolatur,  quod  ego  Is  sum,  cui  vol 
maxime  ooncedant  omnes,  ut  vel  ea  defendam,  qus  Pom- 
pdus  relit,  rel  taoeam,  vel  etiam,  id  quod  mihi  maxime 
lubet,  ad  nostra  me  studia  referam  literarum ;  quod  pro- 
fecto  fadam,  si  mihi  per  cjuadem  amicitiam  lioeblt.— 

Qus  enim  propoaita  fuenmt  nobia,  cum  et  honoribua 
ampliassbnis,  et  labotibus  maxJmis  perfuncti  eaaemus, 
dignltaa  In  aententiia  ^oendia,  libertas  in  republica 
oapessenda;  ea  suUata  tota:  sed  neo  mihi  magis,  quam 
omnibus.  Nam  ant  assentiendum  eat  nulla  com  gravitate 
pauois,  aut  fnistra  diasentiendam.—- Ibid.  8. 
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,   Gcero't  firiendi  no  respite,  ha^iog  himself  under- 

■   taken  Milo,  assigned  the  prosecation  of  Sextius  to 

one  of  his  confidants,  M.  TnUiiis  AlbinoTsnos,  who 

I   aocnsed  him  of  public  violence  or  breach  of  peace 

I   in  his  tribanate<i.    Seztios  had  been  a  tme  friend 

i   to  Cioero  in  his  distress ;  and  borne  a  great  part  in 

I   his  restoration  ;  bat  as  in  cases  of  eminent  sernoe, 

emferred  jointly  by  many,  every  one  is  apt  to  claim 

the  first  naerit,  and  expect  the  first  share  of  praise ; 

I   so  SextioSy  naturally  morose,  £uicying  himself  neg- 

i   Lected  or  not  sufficiently  requited  by  Cioero,  had 

;   bdkayed  very   churlishly  towards  him  since  his 

return  :  bat  Cicero,  who  was  never  forgetful  of 

I   past  kindnesses,  instead  of  resenting  his  perverse- 

I   aess,  having  heard  that  Sextius  was  indisposed, 

!   went  in  person  to  his  house,  and  cured  him  of  all 

his  jealoiisies,  by  freely  offering  his  sssistance  and 

patronage  in  pleuling  his  cause'. 

This  vras  a  disappointment  to  the  prosecutors  ; 

,   who  flattered  themselves  that  Cioero  was  so  much 

'   disgusted,  that  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  plead 

for  him  ;  but  he  entered  into  the  cause  with  a  hearty 

I   inHinariop,  and  made  it,  as  in  effect  it  really  was, 

I   his  own*.     In  his  speech,  which  is  still  extant, 

I  after  laying  open  the  history  ci  his  exile,  and  the 

motives  of  his  own  conduct  through  the  whole  pro- 

,   gicss  of  it,  he  shows,  *'  that  the  only  ground  of 

I   prosecuting  Sextius  was,  his  fiuthful  adherence  to 

'   him,  or  racier  to  the  republic ;  that  by  condemning 

SeztiuSp  they  would  in  effect  condemn  him,  whom 

all  the  orders  of  the  dty  had  declared  to  be  uigustly 

expelled,  by  the  very  same  men  who  were  now 

attemptiiig  to  expel  Sextius :  that  it  was  a  banter 

I    and  ridic^  on  jostioe  itself,  to  accuse  a  man  of 

violence,  who  had  been  left  for  dead  upon  the  spot 

I   by  the  violence  of  those  who  accused  him ;  and 

whose  only  crime  it  was,  that  he  would  not  suffer 

,    himself  to  be  quite  killed,  but  presumed  to  guard 

I   his  life  against  their  luture  attempts."    In  short, 

I   he  managed  the  cause  so  well,  that  Sextius  was 

I   acquitted,  and  in  a  manner  the  most  honourable, 

.   by  the  unanimous  suffrages  of  all  the  judges ;  and 

with  a  universal  applause  of  Cicero's  humanity 

I    and  gratitude*. 

I  Pompey  attended  this  trial  as  a  friend  to  Sextius ; 
while  Cesar's  creature,  Vatinius,  appeared  not  only 
ss  an  adversary  but  a  witness  sgainst  him  :  which 
gave  Cioero  an  opportunity  of  lashing  him,  as  Sex- 
tius particularly  desired,  with  all  the  keenness  of 
his  fvinery,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  audience ; 
for  instead  of  interrogating  him  in  the  ordinary  way 
about  the  facts  deposed  in  the  trial,  he  contrived  to 
tesse  him  with  a  perpetual  series  of  questions, 
which  revived  and  exposed  the  iniquity  of  his  fac- 
taous  tribnnate,  and  Uie  whole  coarse  of  his  profli- 
gate life,  from  his  first  appearance  in  public  ;  and, 

4  Qui  cum  omnibiM  nlntia  me«  defenaoribtts  beUum 
mM  mm  gerendum  judtoawunt.— Pro  Sext.  2. 

'  la  ent  teget:  domum,  ut  debuimus,  ad  eum  statim 
veBfanna;  elqna  oos  totos  tradidimua :  Idque  feoimua  pn»- 
to*  haniniim  opinlone^*  qui  noa  ei  Jure  sooocnaere  puta- 
teit,  at  humaniflsiml  gratioaimiquo  et  ipai  ei  omnibua 
videremur :  itaqtie  fiMdemaa.^Ad  (^uint  ii.  3. 

•  P.  Sextius  eat  reus  non  bod  aed  meo  nomine,  ^.—Pro 

>  BoMjm  noaCcr  absolutua  eat,  a.  d.  n.  Id.  Mart,  et  quod 
vckonenter  interfnit  reipnbUce,  noUam  videri  In  ^na- 
iwdi  cBUfla  diawinalflimni  ene,  omnibua  aententiia  abao- 
Intweat — Scito  noa  In  eo  Judioto  oonaeoutoe eaae,  ut om- 
■iflni  gretiarimi  Judlcaremnr.  Nam  in  defendendo  homJne 
aatiafecimna.^Ad  Quint,  il.  4. 


in  spite  of  all  his  impudence,  quite  daunted  snd 
confounded  him.  Vatinius  however  made  some 
feeble  effort  to  defend  himself,  and  rally  Cicero  in 
his  turn ;  and  among  other  things,  reproached  him 
with  the  baseness  of  changing  sides,  and  becoming 
Caesar's  friend  on  account  of  the  fortunate  state  oi 
his  affairs  :  to  which  Cioero  briskly  replied,  though 
Pompey  himself  stood  by,  that  he  still  preferred  the 
condition  of  Bibulus's  consulship,  which  Vatinius 
thought  abject  and  miserable,  to  the  victories  and 
triumphs  of  all  men  whatsoever.  This  speech 
sgainst  Vatinius  is  still  remaining,  under  the  tide 
of  the  Interrogation  ;  snd  is  nothing  else  but  what 
Cicero  himself  calls  it,  a  perpetual  invective  on  the 
magistracy  of  Vatinius,  and  the  conduct  of  those 
who  supported  him*. 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  senate  granted  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  Pompey^ 
to  be  laid  out  in  purchasing  com  for  the  use  of  the 
city ;  where  there  was  still  a  great  scarcity,  and  as 
great  at  the  same  time  of  money  :  so  that  the  mov- 
ing a  point  so  tender  could  not  fail  of  raising  soma 
ill-humour  in  the  assembly ;  when  Cioero,  whose 
old  spirit  seems  to  have  revived  in  him  from  his 
late  success  in  Sextius's  cause,  surprised  them  by 
proposing,  that  in  the  present  inability  of  the  trea- 
sury to  purchase  the  Campanian  lands,  which  by 
Caesar's  act  were  to  be  divided  to  the  people,  the 
act  itself  should  be  reconsidered,  and  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  that  deliberation:  the  motion  was 
received  with  a  universal  joy,  and  a  kind  of  tumul- 
tuary acclamation :  the  enemies  of  the  triumvirate 
were  extremely  pleased  with  it,  in  hopes  that  it 
would  make  a  breach  between  Cicero  snd  Pompey ; 
but  it  served  only  for  a  proof,  of  what  Cicero  him- 
self observes,  that  it  is  very  hard  for  a  man  to  depart 
from  his  old  sentiments  m  politics  when  they  are 
right  and  just'. 

Pompey,  whose  nature  was  singularly  reserved, 
expressed  no  uneasiness  upon  it,  nor  took  any  notice 
of  it  to  Cicero,  though  they  met  and  supped  to- 
gether familiarly  as  they  uMd  to  do :  but  he  set 
forward  soon  after  towards  Africa,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide com;  and  intending  to  oedl  at  Sardinia, 
proposed  to  embark  at  Pisa  or  Leghorn,  that  be 
might  have  an  interview  with  Cssar,  who  was  now 
at  Lnca,  the  utmost  limit  of  his  Gallic  government. 
He  found  Caesar  exceedmgly  out  of  humour  with 
Cicero ;  for  Crassus  had  already  been  with  him  at 
Ravenna,  snd  greatly  incensed  him  by  his  account 
of  Cicero's  late  motion  ;  which  he  complained  of 

n~Vatiniuni,  a  quo  palam  oppugnabatur,  arbitratu 
nnstro  ooncidimus,  diis  bominibuaque  plandentibua.^ 
Quid  qn«ria  ?  Homo  petulana,  et  audax  Vatiniua  valde 
perturbatus,  debilitotuaque  diKseaBit^-Ad  Quint.  iL  4. 

Ego  aedoite  Pompeio,  eum  ut  landaret  P.  Sextinm  in- 
troiiawt  in  urbein,  dUiaaetque  teatia  Vatiniua,  me  fortuna 
et  felicitate  C.  Ccaaria  oommotum,  illi  amicum  case  cce- 
piaae ;  dixi,  me  earn  Bibuli  fortunam,  quam  ille  afflictam 
putaret.  omnium  triumphia  viotoriiBque  anteferre.— Tota 
Toro  interrogatlo  mea  nihil  hobuit,  niai  reprobenaionem 
illiua  tribunatUB :  in  quo  omnia  dicta  aunt  libertate,  ani- 
moque  maximo. — Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. 

s  Pompeio  pecunia  decreta  in  rem  frumentariam  ad 
H.  S.  cccc.  aed  eodem  die  vehementer  actum  de  agro 
Campano,  clamore  aenatua  prope  oondonali.  Acriurem 
cauaam  inopia  peouniw  faoiebat,  et  amunue  caiitaa.— Ad 
Quint  U.  & 

Nonia  April,  mlhi  eat  aenatua  aaaenana,  ut  do  agro 
Qunpano,  idibua  Maiia,  frequenti  aenatu  raferretur. 
Num  potui  magia  in  aroem  iUiaa  oanae  in?adereb— Ep. 
Fam.L9. 
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80  heavily,  that  Pompey  promised  to  use  all  hia 
authority  to  induce  Cioero  to  drop  the  pursuit  of 
it ;  and  for  that  purpose  sent  away  an  express  to 
Rome  to  entreat  him  not  to  proceed  any  farther  in 
it  till  his  return;  and  when  he  came  afterwards  to 
Sardinia,  where  his  lieutenant  Q,.  Cicero  then  re- 
sided, he  entered  immediately  mto  an  expostulation 
with  him  about  it,  **  recounting  all  his  services  to 
his  brother,  and  that  everything  which  he  had  done 
for  him  was  done  with  Caesar  s  consent ;  and  re- 
minding him  of  a  former  conversation  between 
themselves  concerning  Caesar's  acts,  and  what 
Quintus  himself  had  undertaken  for  his  brother  on 
that  head;  and  as  he  then  made  himself  answerable 
for  him,  so  he  was  now  obliged  to  call  him  to  the 
performance  of  those  engagements :  in  short,  he 
begged  of  him  to  press  his  brother  to  support  and 
defend  Caesar's  interests  and  dignity,  or  if  he  could 
not  persuade  him  to  that,  to  engage  him  at  least 
not  to  act  against  them^" 

This  remonstrance  from  Pompey,  enforced  by 
his  brother  Quintus,  staggered  Cicero's  resolution, 
and  made  him  enter  into  a  fresh  deliberation  with 
himself  about  the  measures  of  his  conduct ;  where, 
after  casting  up  the  sum  of  all  his  thoughts,  and 
weighing  every  circumstance  which  concerned  either 
his  own  or  the  public  interest,  he  determined  at 
last  to  drop  the  affair  rather  than  expose  himself 
again,  in  his  present  situation,  to  the  animosity  of 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  for  which  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing apology  to  his  friend  Lentnlus  : — ''  that 
those  who  professed  the  same  principles  and  were 
embarked  in  the  same  cause  with  him,  were  perpe> 
tually  envying  and  thwarting  him,  and  more  dis- 
gusted by  the  splendour  of  his  life  than  pleased 
with  anything  which  he  did  for  the  public  service  ; 
that  their  only  pleasure,  and  what  they  could  not 
even  dissemble  while  he  was  acting  with  them,  was 
to  see  him  disoblige  Pompey  and  make  Cesar  his 
enemy,  when  they  at  the  same  time  were  continually 
caressing  Clodius  before  his  face,  on  purpose  to 
mortify  him  :  that  if  the  government  indeed  had 
fallen  into  wicked  and  desperate  hands,  neither 
hopes  nor  fears  nor  gratitude  itself  could  have 
prevailed  with  him  to  join  with  them ;  but  when 
Pompey  held  the  chief  sway,  who  had  acquired  it 
by  the  most  illustrious  merit,  whose  dignity  he  had 
always  favoured  from  his  first  setting  out  in  the 
world,  and  from  whom  he  had  received  the  greatest 
obligations,  and  who  at  that  very  time  made  his 
enemy  the  common  enemy  of  them  both,  he  had 
no  reason  to  apprehend  the  charge  of  inconstancy 
if  on  some  occasions  he  voted  and  acted  a  little 
differently  from  what  he  used  to  do,  in  complaisance 

7  Hoc  8.  C.  In  aententiam  meam  faoto,  Pompdus,  oum 
mlhi  nihil  ostendiaet  m  ease  offensum,  in  Sardiniam  et  in 
Afrioam  profectua  est,  eoque  itinere  Laoam  ad  Caeaarem 
venit  IM  multa  de  mea  aententia  questua  est  Caaar, 
quippe  qui  etiam  Ravennae  Craaauxn  ante  vidisaet,  ab 
eoque  in  me  caaet  inoensua.  Sane  moleste  Pompdum  id 
fenre  oonfttabat :  quod  ego,  oum  audlaaem  ex  aliia,  maxime 
ez  fratre  meo  cognovi ;  quern  oum  In  Sardinia  paucis  poet 
diebua,  quam  Luca  diaceaBerat,  oonveniaset  Te,  inquit, 
ipeum  oopio :  nihil  opportiiniua  potult  acddere  r  niai  cum 
Marco  fratre  diligenter  egeria,  dependendum  tibi  eat,  quod 
mihi  pro  illo  apopondisti :  quid  multa  ?  Qaeatua  eat  gra- 
viter :  ana  merita  commemorarit :  quid  egiaeet  Bcpisaime 
de  actla  Cesaria  cum  meo  fratre,  quidque  aibl  is  de  me 
reoepisBet,  in  memoriam  redegit :  aequeque  de  roea  salute 
egiaset,  voluntate  Canaria  egiaee,  ipmun  meum  fratrem 
teatatua  eak— Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. 


to  such  a  friend :  that  his  muon  with  Pompey 
necessarily  included  Cesar,  with  whom  both  he 
and  his  brother  had  a  friendship  also  of  long  stand- 
ing, which  they  were  invited  to  renew  by  all 
manner  of  civilities  and  good  offices  freely  offered 
on  Cesar's  part :  that,  after  Cesar's  great  exploits 
and  victories,  the  republic  itself  seemed  to  inter- 
pose and  forbid  him  to  quarrel  with  such  men ; 
that  when  he  stood  in  need  of  their  assistance,  his 
brother  had  engaged  his  word  for  him  to  Pompey, 
and  Pompey  to  Cesar,  and  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  make  good  those  engagements'." 

This  was  the  general  state  of  his  political  be- 
haviour: he  had  a  much  larger  view  and  more 
comprehensive  knowledge  both  of  men  and  things 
than  the  other  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  Bibulus, 
Maroellinus,  Cato,  Favonius,  &c.,  whose  stifiness 
had  ruined  their  cause,  and  brought  them  into 
their  present  subjection,  by  alienating  Pompey  and 
the  equestrian  order  from  the  senate.  They  con- 
sidered Cicero's  management  of  the  triumvirate  as 
a  mean  submission  to  illegal  power,  which  they 
were  always  opposing  and  irritating,  though  ever 
so  unseasonably  ;  whereas  Cicero  thought  it  time 
to  give  over  fighting  when  the  forces  were  so  un- 
equal, and  that  the  more  patiently  they  suffered 
the  dominion  of  their  new  masters  the  more 
temperately  they  would  use  it* ;  being  persuaded 
that  Pompey  at  least,  who  was  the  head  of  them, 
had  no  designs  against  the  public  liberty,  unless  he 
were  provoked  and  driven  to  it  by  the  perverse 
opposition  of  his  enemies^.  These  were  the 
grounds  of  that  complaisance  which  he  now 
generally  paid  to  him,  for  the  sake  both  of  his  own 
and  the  public  quiet ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
when  the  appointed  day  came  for  considering  the 
case  of  the  Campanian  lands,  the  debate  dropped 
of  course,  when  it  was  understood  that  Cioero,  the 
mover  of  it,  was  absent  and  had  changed  his  mind ; 
though  it  was  not,  as  he  intimates,  without  some 
struggle  in  his  own  breast  that  he  submitted  to 
this  step,  which  was  likely  to  draw  upon  him  an 
imputation  of  levity*. 

>  (iui  cum  ilia  aentirent  in  republica  que  ego  agcbam, 
aemperque  aensisaent ;  me  tamen  non  satiafaoere  Pompeio, 
Casaaremque  inlmiciaaimum  mihi  futurum,  gaudere  ae 
aiebant:  hoc  mihi  dolendum,  aed  illud  multo  magia,  quod 
inimicum  meum.— Sic  amplexabantui'-Sic  me  prcaente 
oaculabantur— Ego  ai  ab  improbis  et  perditia  civibua  rem- 
publioam  teneri  videbam— Non  modo  prcmiis'— Sed  ne 
perioulis  quidem  ullia  compulsoa— Ad  eorum  oauaam  mo 
acUungerem,  ne  ai  auouna  quidem  eorum  in  me  merita 
conataient.  Cum  autem  in  rppublica  Cn.  Pompeiua  prin- 
oepa  eaaet— meuroque  inimioum  unum  In  dvitate  haberet 
inimicum,  non  putavi  famam  inoonatantin  mlhi  pertlmea- 
oendam,  ai  quibuadam  in  aententiia  pa^Ul*?™  me  immu- 
taaaem,  meamque  voluntatem  ad  aununl  vlri,  de  meqne 
optime  meriti  dignitatem  aggregaaaem,  &o.  Graviasime 
autem  me  in  hac  mente  impulit,  et  Pompeii  fidea,  quam 
de  me  Ccsari  dederat,  et  fratria  mel,  quam  Pompeio.— 
Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. 

■  Neqne,  ut  ego  arUtror,  erxBrent,  ai  com  parea  ease  non 
poaaent,  pugnare  deaiaterent.— 

CommuUta  tota  ratio  eat  aenatus,  Judiciorum,  lei  totiua 
publicn.  Otium  nobis  exoptandum  eat:  quod  ii,  qui 
potiuntur  rerum,  praeatituri  videntur,  si  quidam  homines 
patientiua  eorum  potentlam  feme  potuerint  Dignitatem 
quidem  illam  oonaularem  fortia  et  oonatantia  aenatoris, 
nihil  eat,  quod  oogitemua.  Amiaaa  eat  culpa  eorum,  qui  a 
aenatu  et  ordinem  conjunotiaaimum,  et  hominem  olariaBi- 
mum  abalienarunt.— Ibid.  8. 

^  Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. 

«  Quod  idibus  et  postridie  fuerat  dictum,  de  agro  Gam- 
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His  daughter  TnliU,  having  now  fiyed  a  widow 
about  a  year,  was  married  to  a  leoond  husband, 
Forins  Crassipes,  and  the  wedding  feast  held  at 
Cicero's  hoose  on  the  sixth  of  ApriL  We  find  yery 
little  said  of  the  character  or  condition  of  this 
Crasaipes;  but  by  Cicero's  care  in  making  the 
match,  the  fortune  which  he  paid,  and  the  con- 
gTatnlatian  of  his  friends  upon  it,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  nobleman  of  principal  rank  and 
dignity^.  Atticos  also,  who  was  about  a  year 
joanger  tlian  Cicero,  was  msrried  this  spring  to 
Pilia,  and  invited  him  to  the  wedding*.  As  to  his 
domestic  afiatrs,  htB  chief  care  at  present  was  about 
rebuilding  three  of  his  houses  which  were  de- 
molishwi  in  his  exile,  and  repairing  the  rest,  with 
tkat  also  of  his  brother,  out  of  which  they  were 
dmen  in  the  last  attack  of  Clodius  :  by  the  hints 
which  be  gives  of  them,  they  all  seem  to  have  been 
fcry  msgniiicent,  and  built  under  the  direction  of 
the  best  architects.  Clodius  nve  no  Ikrther  inter- 
ruptioa  to  tiiem,  being  forced  to  quit  the  pursuit 
of  Cicero  in  order  to  watch  the  motions  of  a  more 
dangerous  enemy,  Milo.  Cicero,  however,  was 
not  widioat  a  share  of  uneasiness  within  his  own 
waUs:  bia  brother's  wife  and  his  own  neither 
igreed  vrell  with  each  other  nor  their  own  husbands. 
Mntoa's  was  displeased  at  her  husband's  staying 
» long  abroad,  and  Cicero's  not  disposed  to  make 
hers  the  happier  for  staying  at  home.  His  nephew 
also,  yonog  Qamtus,  a  perverse  youth,  spoiled  by 
a  moiber's  indulgence,  added  somewhat  to  his 
tirouble ;  for  he  was  now  charged  with  the  care  of 
Us  education  in  the  father's  absence,  and  had  him 
tsogfat  under  his  own  eye  by  Tyrannic,  a  Greek 
master,  vrho,  with  several  other  learned  men  of 
diat  eomitry,  was  entertained  in  his  house'. 

King  Ptolemy's  sffur  was  no  more  talked  of ; 
Pbmpey  had  other  business  upon  his  hands,  and 
was  so  ruffled  by  the  tribune  Cato  and  the  consul 
Maroellinus,  that  he  laid  aside  aU  thoughts  of  it 
for  himself,* and  wished  to  serve  Lentulus  in  it 
The  senate  had  passed  a  vote  against  restoring  him 
St  all,  bat  one  of  the  tribunes  inhibited  them  from 
proceeding  to  a  decree,  and  a  former  decree  was 
actually  subsisting  in  fiivour  of  Lentulus.  Cicero, 
therefore,  after  a  consultation  with  Pompey,  sent 
him  their  joint  and  last  advice :  "  that  by  his  com- 
Btand  of  a  province  so  near  to  Egypt,  as  he  was 
die  best  judge  of  what  he  was  able  to  do,  so  if  he 
found  himself  master  of  the  thing  and  was  assured 

fsao  sctmn  iri,  son  est  actom.  In  hao  causa  mihi  aqua 
hcrsL— Ad  aiifait  U.  8. 

4  DaaoafcraTtiffla  BpcroposcumCramtpedeconfeoiase. 
-Ibid.  4. 

Quod  mfhl  de  fflia  ot  da  ChMlpede  giatularis  Bporoqoe 
ct  opto  haao  co^Janctiooam  noMs  voluptati  forei— Eplat. 
Pam.  i  7. 

yiatieam  Craaripes  pr«rfpit.~Ad  Att  Jr.  5. 

c  Plid.  Id.  haw  acripei  ante  laoem.  Eo  die  apod  Pompo- 
Dhmi  in  f)na  naptUa  eram  ccnatnnia.— Ad  Quint  11.  3. 

f  DamuB  ntrfoaqae  nostrum  cdlficator  atrenue.  [Ibid. 
t]  Longfllgm  redemptorem  oohortatua  aum.  Fidem 
BiU  ibeiebat  sa  vaUe  noMs  plaoere.  Domoa  erlt  egregia. 
-Oid.6. 

Quiatua  tous,  poer  opCfanua,  emditnr  egregle.  Hoc 
aane  magis  anlmadrerto,  quod  Tjrnumio  dooet  apnd  me. 
-Ibid.  4. 

A.  D.  Tin.  Id.  Apr.  qianaalia  Craaaipedl  prcbul.  Huic 
eoBvfrrio  poer  optimua,  Qulntua  tnua,  quod  perleviter 
rammntvn  fnerat,  defnlt^-Hultum  ie  mecum  aermonem 
kakoik  et  perhomannm  de  dlacordila  mullerum  nostra- 
nanv—Pomponla  aniem  etlam  de  ie  queata  eat^Ibid.  6. 


of  success,  he  might  leave  the  king  at  Ptolemais, 
or  some  other  neighbouring  city,  and  proceed 
without  him  to  Alexandria,  where,  if  by  the 
influence  of  his  fleet  and  troops  be  could  appease 
the  public  dissentions,  and  persuade  the  inhabitants 
to  receive  their  king  peaceably,  he  might  then  carry 
him  home,  and  so  restore  him  according  to  the 
first  decree ;  yet  without  a  multitude,  as  our  re- 
ligions men  (says  he)  tell  us,  the  sibyl  hss  enjoined; 
that  it  was  the  opinion,  however,  of  them  both, 
that  people  would  judge  of  the  foct  by  the  event. 
If  he  was  certain,  therefore,  of  carrying  his  point, 
he  should  not  defer  it;  if  doubtful,  should  not 
undertake  it  s  for  as  the  world  would  applaud  him 
if  he  effected  it  with  ease,  so  a  miscarriage  might 
be  fatal  on  account  of  the  late  vote  of  the  senate^ 
and  the  scruple  about  religions.''  But  Lentulus, 
wisely  judging  the  affair  too  hazardous  for  one  of 
his  dignity  and  fortunes,  left  it  to  a  man  of  more 
desperate  character,  Gabinius,  who  ruined  himself 
soon  after  by  embarking  in  it 

The  tribune  Cato,  who  was  perpetually  inveighing 
against  keeping  gladiators,  like  so  many  standing 
armies  to  the  terror  of  the  citizens,  had  lately 
bought  a  band  of  them,  but  finding  himself  unable 
to  maintain  them  was  contriving  to  part  with  them 
again  without  noise  or  scandal.  Milo  got  notice 
of  it,  and  privately  empbyed  a  person,  not  one  of 
his  own  friends,  to  buy  them  ;  and  when  they  were 
purchased,  Racilius,  another  tribune,  taking  the 
matter  upon  himself,  and  pretending  that  they 
were  bought  for  him,  published  a  proclamation 
that  Cato's  fiimily  of  gladiators  was  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  which  gave  no  small  diversion  to  the 
city**. 

Mile's  trial  being  put  off  to  the  fifth  of  May, 
Cicero  took  the  benefit  of  a  short  vacation  to  make 
an  excursion  into  the  country  and  visit  his  estates 
and  villas  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  He  spent 
five  days  at  Arpinum,  whence  he  proceeded  to  his 
other  houses  at  Pompeii  and  Cum«  ;  and  stopped 
a  while,  on  his  return,  at  Antium,  where  he  had 
lately  rebuilt  his  house,  and  was  now  disposing  and 
ordering  his  library  by  the  direction  of  Tyrannic, 
the  remains  of  which,  he  says,  were  more  consider- 
able than  he  expected  from  the  late  ruin.  Attlcus 
lent  him  two  of  his  librarians  to  assist  his  own  in 
taking  catalogues,  and  placing  the  books  in  order ; 
which  he  calls  the  infusion  of  a  soul  into  the  body 

B  Te  perq>icero  poaae,  qui  Clllciam  Cyprumque  teneaa, 
quid  effioere  et  quid  conaeqnl  poaala,  ek,  al  rea  facultatem 
haUtura  videatur,  ut  Alexandrlam  atqne  JEgyptum  tenere 
poaala,  eaae  et  tuae  et  noatri  imperii  dignitatla,  Ptolemalde, 
ant  aliquo  proplnquo  looo  rege  oollocato,  te  cum  claaae, 
atqoe  exeroltu  profldad  Alezandriam :  ut  cum  earn  pace, 
prcaidUaque  Armaria,  Ptolemeua  redeat  in  regnum :  ita 
fore,  ut  per  te  reatituatur,  quemadmodum  aemitua  initio 
oenauit ;  et  alne  multltudlne  reducatur,  quemadmodom 
homlnea  religioal  aibyilc  plaoere  dixenmt  Bed  haec  sen- 
tentia  aio  et  illi  et  nobis  probabatur,  ut  ox  eventu  bomlnea 
de  tuo  conaiiio  exlatlmaturoe  Tideremua— Noa  quidem  boo 
aentimua;  al  exploratum  tibi  ait,  poeae  te  regni  llllua 
potlri ;  non  eaae  cunotandam :  at  duUnm,  non  eaae  oonan- 
dum,  &C.— Ep.  Fam.  L  7. 

k  nie  vlDdex  gladiatomm  etbeatiariorum  emerat— bea- 
tlarioe— Hoe  alere  non  poterat.  Itaque  tIx  tenebat  Senalt 
Milo,  dedit  ouidam  non  famillari  negotium.  qui  alne  auspi- 
oione  emeret  cam  fomlllam  a  Catone:  quae  aimulatque 
abducta  eat,  Racillua  rem  patefedt,  eoaque  homlnea  aibl 
emptoa  eaae  dixit— et  tabulam  proaoripeit,  ae  familiam 
Catonianam  vendltorum.  In  earn  tabulam  magni  riaua 
conaequebantur.— Ad  Quint  it  6. 
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of  his  housed  During  this  toar»  his  old  enemy 
Gabinius,  the  proconsol  of  Syria,  having  gained 
some  advantage  in  Judea  against  Aristobnlus,  who 
had  been  dethroned  by  Pompey,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  raiking  troubles  in  the  country,  sent 
public  letters  to  the  senate  to  give  an  account  of 
his  victory,  and  to  beg  the  decree  of  a  thanksgiving 
for  it  His  friends  took  the  opportunity  of  moving 
the  affair  in  Cicero's  absence,  from  whose  authority 
they  apprehended  some  obstruction ;  but  the  senate, 
in  a  fiili  house,  slighted  his  letters  and  rejected  his 
suit :  an  affront  which  bad  never  been  offered 
before  to  any  proconsul.  Cicero  was  infinitely  de- 
lighted with  it,  calls  the  resolution  divine,  and  was 
doubly  pleased  for  its  being  the  free  and  genuine 
judgment  of  the  senate,  without  any  struggle  or 
influence  on  his  part ;  and  reproaching  Gabinius 
with  it  afterwards,  says  that  by  this  act  the  senate 
had  declared  that  they  could  not  believe  that  he, 
whom  they  had  always  known  to  be  a  traitor  at 
home,  could  ever  do  anything  abroad  that  was  use- 
ful to  the  republic^. 

Many  prodigies  were  reported  to  have  happened 
about  &is  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome: 
horrible  noises  under  ground,  with  clashing  of 
arms ;  and  on  the  Alban  hill  a  little  shrine  of  Juno, 
which  stood  on  a  table  facing  the  east,  turned  sud- 
denly of  itself  towards  the  north.  These  terrors 
alarmed  the  dty,  and  the  senate  consulted  the 
haruspioes,who  were  the  public  diviners  or  prophets 
of  the  state,  skilled  in  all  the  Tuscan  discipline  of 
interpreting  portentous  events,  who  gave  the  fol- 
lowing answer  in  writing, — ^that  supplications  must 
be  made  to  Jupiter,  Situm,  Neptune,  and  the 
other  gods ;  that  the  solemn  shows  and  plays  had 
been  negligently  exhibited  and  polluted ;  sacred 
and  religious  places  made  profane;  ambassadors 
killed,  contrary  to  right  and  law ;  fkith  and  oaths 
disregarded;  ancient  and  hidden  sacrifices  care- 
lessly performed  and  profaned ; — that  the  gods 
gave  this  warning,  lest,  by  the  discord  and  dissen- 
tion  of  the  better  sort,  dangers  and  destruction 
should  fiedl  upon  the  senate  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
city,  by  which  means  the  provinces  would  fall 
under  Uie  power  of  a  single  person,  their  armies 
be  beaten,  great  loss  ensue,  and  honours  be  heaped 
on  the  unworthy  and  disgraced  ^ 

One  may  olraerve  from  this  answer,  that  the 
diviners  were  under  the  direction  of  those  who 
endeavoured  to  apply  the  influence  of  religion  to 
the  cure  of  their  civil  disorders :  each  party  inter- 

1  OffendM  derignationem  Tyraimionls  mlrificam  in 
librorum  meonim  Ubliotheca ;  quorum  reliqube  malto 
meUores  sunt,  quun  pateram.  Etiam  vellon  mihl  mittas 
de  taia  Ilbrariolls  doos  allquoa,  qulbus  Tyrannio  utatnr 
glutinatorlbiu,  et  a^  cetera  admlntotria.— Ad  Att.  iv.  4. 

Poatea  vero  quam  Tyrannio  mihi  libros  disposult,  mens 
addita  videtur  meis  cdibus:  quaqnidem  in  re,  mirifioa 
opera  Dionysti  et  Menophili  tui  fuit— Ibid.  & 

^  Id.  Maiia  senatna  freqaens  divlnns  fult  in  suppHoatlone 
Oabinio  dencganda.  Ac^orat  ProoiliuB  hoc  nemini  acci- 
diflse.  Foris  valde  planditur.  Mihi  cum  sua  sponte 
Joeundum,  cum  jncundins,  quod  me  absente,  est  enim 
flKucpiwh  Judicium,  sine  oppugnatione,  sine  gratia  nostra. 
— Ad  Quint,  ii.  8;  iv.fi. 

Hoc  statult  sonatus.  cum  f^uens  supplicatlonem  Oabi- 
nio denegavit— A  prodltore,  atque  eo,  quem  praraenteni 
hoetem  reipuUios  oognosset,  bene  rempublicam  geri  non 
potuissBi.— De  Prov.  Consul.  6. 

1  Vid.  Aigum.  Hanntii  in  Orat  de  Ilarusp.  Respons.— 
DIo,  L  xxzix.  p.  100. 


preted  it  according  to  their  own  views.  Clodius 
took  a  handle  from  it  of  venting  his  spleen  afresh 
against  Cicero ;  and  calling  the  people  together  for 
that  purpose,  attempted  to  persuade  them  that  this 
divine  achnonition  was  designed  particularly  against 
him  ;  and  that  the  article  of  the  sacred  and  reli- 
gious places  referred  to  the  case  of  his  house,  which, 
after  a  solemn  consecration  to  religion,  was  ren- 
dered again  profane  ;  charging  all  the  displeasure 
of  the  gods  to  Cicero's  account,  who  affected  no- 
thing less  than  a  tyranny,  and  the  oppression  of 
their  liberties". 

Cicero  made  a  reply  to  Clodius  the  next  day  in 
the  senate,  where,  after  a  short  and  general  invec- 
tive upon  his  profligate  life,  "  he  leaves  him,  he 
says,  a  devoted  victim  to  Milo,  who  seemed  to  be 
given  to  them  by  heaven  for  the  extinction  of  such 
a  plague,  as  Scipio  was  for  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage. He  declares  the  prodigy  to  be  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  which  had  ever  been  reported 
to  the  senate ;  but  laughs  at  the  absurdity  of  ap- 
plying any  part  of  it  to  him,  since  his  house,  as 
he  proves  at  large,  was  more  solemnly  cleared 
from  any  service  or  relation  to  religion  than  any 
other  house  in  Rome,  by  the  judgment  of  the 
priests,  the  senate,  and  all  the  orders  of  the  city"." 
Then  running  through  the  several  articles  of  the 
answer,  he  shows  them  *'  all  to  tally  so  exactly 
with  the  notorious  acts  and  impieties  of  Clodius's 
life,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  applied  to  any- 
thing  else.  That  as  to  the  sports,  said  to  be  neg- 
ligently performed  and  polluted,  it  clearly  denoted 
the  pollution  of  the  Megalensian  play,  the  most 
venerable  and  religious  of  all  other  shows,  which 
Clodius  himself,  as  sdile,  exhibited  in  honour  of 
the  Mother  of  the  gods ;  where,  when  the  magis- 
trates and  dtisens  were  seated  to  partake  of  the 
diversions,  and  the  usual  proclamation  was  made,  i 
to  command  all  slaves  to  retire,  a  vast  body  of 
them,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  city  by  the 
order  of  Clodius,  forced  their  way  upon  the  stage, 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  assembly ;  where  much 
mischief  and  bloodshed  would  have  ensued,  if  the 
consul  Marcellinus,  by  his  firmness  and  presence 
of  mind,  had  not  quieted  the  tumult  And  in 
another  representation  of  the  same  plays,  the  slaves, 
encouraged  again  by  Clodius,  were  so  audacious 
and  successful  in  a  second  irruption,  that  they 
drove  the  whole  company  out  of  the  tiieatre,  and 
possessed  it  entirely  to  themselves  *».  That  as  to 
the  profanation  of  sacred  and  religious  places,  it 
could  not  be  interpreted  of  anything  so  aptly  as  of 
what  Clodius  and  his  friends  had  done ;  for  that, 
in  the  house  of  Q.  Seius,  which  he  had  bought 
after  murdering  the  owner,  there  was  a  chapel  and 
altars,  which  he  had  lately  demolished.  That  L. 
Piso  had  destroyed  a  celebrated  chapel  of  Diana, 
where  all  that  neighbourhood,  and  some  even  of 
the  senate,  used  annually  to  perform  their  family 
sacrifices.  That  Serranus  also  had  thrown  down, 
burnt,  and  pro&ned  several  consecrated  chapels, 
and  raised  other  buildings  upon  them'.  That  as 
to  ambassadors  killed  contrary  to  law  and  right, 
though  it  was  commonly  interpreted  of  those  from 
Alexandria,  yet  other  ambassadors  had  been  mur- 
dered, whose  death  was  no  less  offensive  to  the 
gods :  as  Theodosius,  killed  with  the  privity  and 
permission  of  Clodius  ;  and  Plator,  by  the  order  of 


m  Dio,  1.  xxxix.  p.  100. 
o  Ibid.'lO,  11,  IS,  13. 


n  De  Uarusp.  Respons.  6. 
P  Ibid.  14.  Ifi. 
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Piio4.  Ab  to  the  TioUtion  of  ikith  and  oatht,  that 
it  related  evidently  to  those  judges  who  had  ab- 
solved Clodins,  as  being  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble and  ilagiTant  perjuries  which  Rome  had  ever 
known:  that  the  answer  itself  suggested  this 
interpretation,  when  it  subjoined,  that  ancient  and 
oeatit  sacrifices  were  polluted ;  which  could  refer 
to  nothing  so  properly  as  to  the  rites  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  which  were  tlie  most  ancient  and  the  most 
oecult  of  any  in  the  dty ;  celebrated  with  incre- 
dHde  secrecy  to  that  goddess,  whose  name  it  was 
Dot  lawful  for  men  to  know,  and  with  ceremonies 
wkich  no  Doan  ever  pried  into  but  Clodius'.  Then, 
as  to  the  warning  given  by  the  gods,  of  dangers 
likely  to  ensue  £rom  the  dissentions  of  the  princi- 
pal citizena ;  that  there  was  no  man  so  particularly 
active  in  promoting  those  dissentions  as  Clodius, 
who  was  perpetually  inflaming  one  side  or  the 
other ; — ^now  pursuing  popular,  now  aristocraticai 
neasares ;  at  one  time  a  favourite  of  the  triumvi- 
rate, at  another  of  the  senate ;  whose  credit  was 
wfaoUysnpported  by  their  quarrels  and  animosities/' 
He  exhorts  them,  therefore,  in  the  conclusion,  "  to 
brvare  of  falling  into  those  miseries  of  which  the 
gods  so  evidently  forewarned  them ;  and  to  take 
care  especially  that  the  form  of  the  republic  was 
wt  altered,  since  all  dvil  contests  between  great 
and  powerful  citizens  must  necessarily  end  either 
IB  a  universal  destruction,  or  a  tyranny  of  the  con- 
queror :  that  the  state  was  now  in  so  tottering  a 
condition,  that  nothing  could  preserve  it  but  their 
concord  :  that  there  was  no  hope  of  its  being  better 
vhile  Clodius  remained  unpunished ;  and  but  one 
degree  left  of  being  worse,  by  being  wholly  ruined 
and  enslaved :  for  the  prevention  of  which  the 
gods  had  given  them  this  remarkable  admonition ; 
for  they  vrere  not  to  believe,  what  was  sometimes 
lepfeaented  on  the  stage,  that  any  god  ever  de- 
loeaded  from  heaven  to  convene  liuailiarly  with 
Bten,  but  that  these  extraordinary  sounds  and  agi- 
tations of  the  worid,  the  air,  the  elements,  were 
the  only  voice  and  speech  which  heaven  made  use 
of:  tbat  these  admonished  them  of  their  danger, 
and  pointed  out  the  remedy ;  and  that  the  gods,  by 
iKdmating  so  fineely  the  way  of  their  safety,  had 
ifaown  bow  easy  it  would  be  to  pacify  them  by 
padffing  only  their  own  animosities  and  discords 
asBong  &emselvea. '  * 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer,  and  before  the 
time  of  choosing  new  consuls,  which  was  commonly 
in  August,  the  senate  began  to  deliberate  on  the 
provinces  which  were  to  be  assigned  to  them  at  the 
expiration  of  their  office.  The  consular  provinces, 
about  which  the  debate  singly  turned,  were  the  two 
Gaals  which  Cssar  now  hdd,  Macedonia  which 
Rao,  and  Syria  which  Gabinius,  possessed.  All 
who  spoke  before  Cicero,  excepting  Servilius,  were 
for  taking  one  or  both  the  Gaids  from  Caesar, 
which  was  what  the  senate  generally  desired ;  but 
when  it  came  to  Cicero's  turn,  be  gladly  laid  hold 
on  the  occasion  to  revenge  himself  on  Piso  and 
Gabinins,  and  exerted  all  Us  authority  to  get  them 
recalled,  with  some  marks  of  disgrace,  and  their 
governments  assigned  to  the  succeeding  consuls  : 
j  bat  as  for  Caesar,  his  opinion  was,  that  his  com- 
I  Band  should  be  continued  to  him  till  he  had 
finished  the  war  which  he  was  carrying  on  with 
I    nch  success,  and  settled  the  conquered  countries. 


«  Dc  Hamap.  ReBpOD&  16. 


r  Ibid.  17, 18. 


This  gave  no  small  offence ;  and  the  consul  Phi- 
lippns  could  not  forbear  interrupting  and  remind- 
ing him,  that  he  had  more  reason  to  be  angry  with 
Casar  than  with  Gabinius  himself,  since  Caesar  was 
the  author  and  raiser  of  all  that  storm  which  had 
oppressed  him.  But  Cicero  replied,  that,  in  this 
vote,  he  was  not  pursuing  his  private  resentment, 
but  the  public  good,  which  had  reconciled  him  to 
Caesar ;  and  that  be  could  not  be  an  enemy  to  one 
who  was  deserring  so  well  of  his  country ;  that  a 
year  or  two  more  would  complete  his  conquests, 
and  reduce  all  Gaul  to  a  state  of  peaceful  subjec- 
tion :  that  the  cause  was  widely  different  between 
Caesar  and  the  other  two ;  that  Csesar's  adminis- 
tration was  beneficial,  prosperous,  glorious  to  the 
republic;  theirs  scandalous,  ignominious,  hurtful 
to  their  subjects,  and  contemptible  to  their  ene- 
mies. In  short,  he  managed  the  debate  so,  that 
the  senate  came  fully  into  his  sentiments,  and  de- 
creed the  revocation  of  Piso  and  Gabinius". 

He  was  now  likewise  engaged  in  pleading  two 
considerable  causes  at  the  bar ;  the  one  in  defence 
of  Cornelius  Balbus,  the  other  of  M.  Cselius.  Bal- 
bus  was  a  native  of  Gades,  in  Spain,  of  a  splendid 
family  in  that  city,  who,  for  his  fidelity  and  ser- 
vices  to  the  Roman  generals  in  that  province,  and 
especially  in  the  Sertorian  war,  had  the  freedom  of 
Rome  conferred  upon  him  by  Pompey,  in  rirtue  of 
a  law  which  authorised  him  to  grant  it  to  as  many 
as  he  thought  proper.  But  Pompey 's  act  was  now 
called  in  question  as  originally  null  and  invalid,  on 
a  pretence  that  the  city  of  Gades  was  not  within 
the  terms  of  that  alliance  and  relation  to  Rome 
which  rendered  its  citizens  capable  of  that  pri- 
vilege. Pompey  and  Crassus  were  his  advocates, 
and,  at  their  desire,  Cicero  also,  who  had  the  third 
place  or  post  of  honour  assigned  to  him,  to  give 
the  fimshing  hand  to  the  cause*.  The  prosecution 
was  projected  not  so  much  out  of  enmity  to  Balbus 
as  to  his  patrons,  Pompey  and  Caesar,  by  whose 
favour  he  had  acquired  great  wealth  and  power ; 
being  at  this  time  general  of  the  artillery  to  Caesar, 
and  the  principal  manager  or  steward  of  all  his 
affairs.  The  judges  gave  sentence  for  him,  and 
confirmed  his  right  to  the  city ;  from  which  foun- 
dation he  was  raised  afterwards  by  Augustus  to 
the  consulate  itself.  His  nephew  also,  young 
Balbus,  who  was  made  firee  with  him  at  the  same 
time,  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  his 
victories  over  the  Garamantes ;  and,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  they  were  the  only  instances  of  foreigners  and 

•  Itaque  ego  idem,  qui  none  oonsnlilnu  lia,  qui  doslgnati 
enmt,  Syrlam,  MAoedoniamque  deoenio-~Quod  si  eaeat 
Illi  optimi  vlri,  tamea  ego  mea  lententia  C  Canari  non- 
dam  auooedendum  putarem.  Qua  de  re  dioam,  Fatrea 
Conscript!,  quod  aentio,  atque  fllam  interpellationem 
famlUarissimi  met,  qua  paullo  ante  interrupta  eat  oratio 
mea,  non  pertimeacam.  Negat  me  rir  optimns  fnlmlclo- 
rem  debere  esse  Oabinio,  quam  Coeaarl ;  omnem  enlm 
illam  tempeetatem,  cui  cesserlm,  Cflesare  impulsore  atque 
adJutoro  erne  excitatam.  Cui  si  primum  sic  reapondeam, 
me  communis  utilitatis  habere  ratlonem,  non  doloris  mei.— 
Hlo  me  meus  in  rempnblleam  animus  pristinus  ac  perennis, 
cum  C.  Cssaro  reducit,  reoonciUat,  restitnit  in  graUam. 
Quod  TOlent  denique  homines  existiment,  ncmini  ego 
possum  esM  bene  de  republica  merentl  non  amicu8.>-Vid. 
Orat.  De  Provln.  Cons.  8,  9,  &c. 

t  Quo  mihi  dii&oiUor  est  hie  eziremus  peroraadi  loona.>- 
Sed  mos  est  gerendus,  non  modo  Comelio,  cnjus  ego  volun- 
tati  in  ejus  periculis  nuUo  modo  deease  possum ;  aed  etiam 
Cn.  Pompeio.— Pro  Balbo,  1»  8,  6ec. 
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adopted  citizens  who  had  ever  advanced  them- 
selves to  either  of  those  hononrs  in  Rome". 

Cslius,  whom  he  next  defended,  was  a  young 
gentleman  of  equestrian  rank,  of  great  parts  and 
accomplishments,  trained  nnder  the  discipline  of 
Cicero  himself;  to  whose  care  he  was  committed 
by  his  jhther  upon  his  first  introduction  into  the 
forum.  Before  he  was  of  age  to  hold  any  magis- 
tracy, he  had  distinguished  himself  by  two  public 
impeachments ;  the  one  of  C.  Antonius,  Cicero's 
colleague  in  the  consulship,  for  conspiring  agamst 
the  state ;  the  other  of  L.  Atratinus,  for  bribery 
and  corruption.  Atratinus'  son  was  now  reveng- 
ing his  father's  quarrel,  and  accused  Ctelius  of 
public  violence,  for  being  concerned  in  the  assas- 
sination of  Dio,  the  chief  of  the  Alexandrian 
embassy,  and  of  an  attempt  to  poison  Clodia,  the 
sister  of  Clodius  :  he  had  been  this  lady's  gallant, 
whose  resentment  for  her  fiivours,  slighted  by  him, 
was  the  real  source  of  all  his  trouble.  In  this 
speech,  Cicero  treats  the  character  and  gallantries 
of  Clodia,  her  commerce  with  Cselius,  and  the 
gaieties  and  licentiousness  of  youth,  with  such  a 
vivacity  of  wit  and  humour,  that  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  entertaining  which  he  has  left  to  us. 
Csdius,  who  was  truly  a  libertine,  lived  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  in  a  house  which  he  hired  of  Clo- 
dius ;  and  among  the  other  proofs  of  his  extrava- 
gance, it  was  objected,  that  a  young  man  in  no 
public  employment  should  take  a  separate  house 
from  his  &ther,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  To  which  Cioero  replied,  that 
Clodius,  he  perceived,  had  a  mind  to  sell  his 
house,  by  setting  the  value  of  it  so  high ;  whereas, 
in  truth,  it  was  but  a  little  paltry  dwelling,  of 
small  rent,  scarce  above  eighty  pounds  per  annum'. 
CaeUus  was  acquitted;  and  ever  after  professed 
the  highest  regard  for  Cicero,  with  whom  he  held 
a  correspondence  of  letters,  which  will  give  us 
occasion  to  speak  more  of  him  in  the  sequel  of  the 
history. 

Cicero  seems  to  have  composed  a  little  poem 
about  this  time,  in  compliment  to  Cssar;  and 
excuses  his  not  sending  it  to  Atticus,  "because 
Caesar  pressed  to  have  it,  and  he  had  reserved  no 
copy ;  though,  to  confess  the  truth,  (he  says,)  he 
found  it  very  difficult  to  digest  the  meanness  of 
recanting  his  old  principles.  But  adieu  (says  he) 
to  all  right,  true,  honest  counsels  :  it  is  incredible 
what  perfidy  there  is  in  those  who  want  to  be 
leaders,  and  who  really  would  be  so,  if  there  was 
any  faith  in  them.  I  felt  what  they  were,  to  my 
cost,  when  I  was  drawn  in,  deserted,  and  betrayed 
by  them :  I  resolved  still  to  act  on  with  them  in 
all  things,  but  found  them  the  same  as  before: 
till,  by  your  advice,  I  came  at  last  to  a  better 
mind.  You  will  tdl  me,  that  you  advised  me 
indeed  to  act,  but  not  to  write ;  'tis  true ;  but  I 
was  willing  to  put  myself  under  a  necessity  of 

•  Fult  et  BalboB  Cornelius  major  oanBiil>-Prlmi»  ezter- 
nonun,  atque  etiam  in  ooeano  genitomm  luus  illo  honore. 
— Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  viL  43. 

Oarania  caput  Oaramantum :  omnia  annis  Romanis 
snperata,  et  a  Gomelio  Balbo  triumphata,  ono  onminxn 
extemo  curru  et  Qatritinm  Jure  donate :  quippe  Gadibua 
nato  civItaB  Romana  com  Balbo  xniOon  patruo  data  eat. 
—Ibid.  V.  5. 

z  Bumptus  unins  generis  objectna  est,  habitatlonis : 
triginta  mOlibua  dizistla  eum  habitare.  Nunc  demum 
intelligo  P.  Clodii  inaulam  ease  venalem,  cujus  hJc  in  cdi- 
oulia  habitet,  decern,  nt  opinor,  mUlibus^— Pro  Cdio,  7* 


adhering  to  my  new  alliance,  and  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  returning  to  those  who,  instead  of  pitying 
me,  as  they  ought,  never  cease  envying  me. — But 
since  those  who  have  no  power  will  not  love  me, 
my  business  is  to  acquire  the  love  of  those  who 
have :  you  will  say,  I  wish  that  you  had  done  it 
long  ago ;  I  know  you  wished  it ;  and  I  was  a  mere 
ass  for  not  minding  you^." 

In  this  year  also,  Cicero  wrote  that  celebrated 
letter  to  Lucceius,  in  which  he  presses  him  to 
attempt  the  history  of  his  transactions.  Lucceius 
was  a  man  of  eminent  learning  and  abilities,  and 
had  just  finished  the  history  of  the  Italic  and 
Marian  civil  wars ;  with  intent  to  carry  it  down 
through  his  own  times,  and,  in  the  general  rela- 
'  tion,  to  include,  as  he  had  promised,  a  particular 
account  of  Cicero's  acts :  but  Cicero,  who  was 
pleased  with  his  style  and  manner  of  writing, 
labours  to  engage  him,  in  this  letter,  to  postpone 
the  design  of  his  continued  history,  and  enter 
directly  on  that  separate  period,  "  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  consulship  to  his  restoration  ;  compre- 
hending Catiline's  conspiracy  and  his  own  exile." 
He  observes,  *'  that  this  short  interval  was  distin- 
guished with  such  a  variety  of  incidents,  and 
unexpected  turns  of  fortune,  as  furnished  the  hap- 
piest materials  both  to  the  skill  of  the  writer  and 
the  entertainment  of  the  reader :  that  when  an 
author's  attention  was  confined  to  a  single  and 
select  subject,  he  was  more  capable  of  adorning  it, 
and  displaying  his  talents,  than  in  the  wide  and 
diffusive  field  of  general  history.  But  if  he  did 
not  think  the  facts  themselves  worth  the  pains  of 
adorning,  that  he  would  yet  allow  so  much  to 
friendship,  to  affection,  and  even  to  that  favour 
which  he  had  so  laudably  disclaimed  in  his  pre- 
faces, as  not  to  confine  himself  scrupulously  to  the 
strict  laws  of  history  and  the  rules  of  truth.  That, 
if  he  would  undertake  it,  he  would  supply  him 
with  some  rough  memoirs,  or  commentaries,  for 
the  foundation  of  his  work ;  if  not,  that  he  himself 
should  be  forced  to  do  what  many  had  done  before 
him,  write  his  own  life — a  task  liable  to  many 
exceptions  and  difficulties :  where  a  man  would 
necessarily  be  restrained  by  modesty  on  the  one 
hand,  or  partiality  on  the  oUier ;  either  from  blam- 
ing or  praising  himself  so  much  as  he  deserved," 
&c.« 

This  letter  is  constantly  alleged  as  a  proof  of 
Cicero's  vanity,  and  excessive  love  of  praise  :  but 
we  must  consider  it  as  written,  not  by  a  philoso- 


7  Urgebar  ab  eo,  ad  quem  misl,  et  non  habebam  exem- 
plar. Q,uid  ?  etiam,  (dudum  drcumrodo,  quod  devorandum 
eat)  Bubturpioula  mihl  videbatur  iroXi K^ia ;  eed  valeant 
recta,  vera,  honesta  consilia.  Non  est  crodIbile>  qu«  ait 
perfidia  in  latis  prlncipibua,  ut  volunt  esse,  et  ut  eesent,  id 
quicquam  haberent  fldei.  Senaeram,  noram,  inductna, 
relictu8»  prcjectus  ab  iis :  tamen  hoc  erat  in  animo.  ut  cum 
iis  in  republica  oonaentirem.  lidem  erant,  qui  f^erant. 
Yix  aliquando  te  auctore  reMpivL  Dices,  ea  te  monuisse. 
qn»  facerem,  non  etiam  ut  ecriberem.  Ego  mehercule 
mihi  neoeaaitatem  volui  imponere  hujua  nova  oonjunc- 
tionis,  ne  qua  mihi  lioeret  labi  ad  illos,  qui  etiam  turn  cum 
miaereri  mei  debcnt,  non  deainunt  invidere.  Bed  tamen 
modicifuimus  diro0circ(,  nt  ecripsi— Sed  quoniam  qui 
nihil  poBBunt,  U  me  amare  noltmt,  demus  operam,  ut  ab 
iis,  qui  poasunt,  dlligamur.  Dices,  vellem  Jampridem. 
Scio  te  voluiaae,  et  me  aainum  germanum  fuiaae.— Ad  Att. 
iv.5. 

Bcribia  poema  ab  eo  nostrum  probar!.— Ad  Quint,  ii.  15. 

s  Ep.  Fam.  12. 
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plier,  but  a  sUtesnuui,  conicioaB  of  the  grettett 
I    Mrrices  to  his  conntrf,  for  which  he  had  been  bar- 
barously treated ;  and,  on  that  aocoont,  the  more 
I    eager  to  have  tfaem  represented  in  an  adf  antageona 
'    hght,  and  impatient  to  taate  some  part  of  that  glory 
when  liTing,  which  he  was  sure  to  reap  from  them 
I    when  dead  :  and  as  to  the  passage  which  gives  the 
offence,  where  he  presses  his  friend  to  exceed  even 
I    the  boonds  of  truth  in  his  praises,  it  is  urged  only, 
we  see,  conditionally,  and  upon  an  absurd  or  im- 
I    probable  snppositiont  that  Lucceins  did  not  think 
I    tbe   acta    themselves   really  laudable,   or  worth 
praising  :  but  whatever  exceptions  there  may  be  to 
I    tbe  morality,  there  can  be  none  to  the  elegance  and 
'    eompoeitioii  of  the  letter,  which  is  filled  with  a 
I    variety  of  beautiful  sentiments,  illustrated  by  ex- 
I    amples  drawn  from  a  perfect  knowledge  of  history ; 
,    to  that  it  is  justly  ranked  among  the  capital  pieces 
of  the  epistolary  kind  which  remain  to  us  from 
.    antiquity.     Cicero  had  employed  more  than  ordi- 
aary  pains   upon  it,  and  was  pleased  with  his 
I    BBcoess  in  it :  for  he  mentions  it  to  Atticus  with  no 
small  satisfaction,  and  wished  him  to  get  a  copy  of 
it  from  their  friend  Lucceius.   The  effect  of  it  was, 
t    that  Lacceius  undertook  what  Cicero  desired,  and 
I    probably  made  aome  progress  in  it,  since  Cicero 
I    sent  him  the  memoirs  which  he  promised ;  and 
LAeoexos  lived  many  years  after  in  an  uninter- 
i    rapted  friendship  with  him,  though  neither  this 
Bor  any  other  of  his  writings  hsd  the  fortune  to  be 
!    preserved  to  succeeding  ages*. 

AH  people's  eyes  and  inclinations  began  now  to 

1    tarn  towards  Csesar,  who  by  the  eclat  of  his  victo- 

'    lies  seemed  to  rival  the  fame  of  Pompey  himself, 

I    and  by  his  address  and  generosity  gained  ground 

;    npon  him  daily  in  authority  and  influence  in  public 

•fairs.     He  spent  the  winter  at  Luca,  whither  a 

,    vast  coiiconrse  of  all  ranks  resorted  to  him  from 

I    Rome.      Here  Pompey  and  Craasus  were  again 

•   made  friends  by  him ;  and  a  project  formed  that 

they  sbonld  jointly  seize  the  consalship  for  the 

I    Bext  year,  though  they  had  not  declared  themselves 

emdidates  vrithin  the  usual  time.     L.  Domitius 

Abenobarbns,  a  professed  enemy,  was  one  of  the 

competitors  ;  who,  thinking  himself  sure  of  success, 

could  not  forbear  bragging,  that  he  would  effect, 

I    when  eonsul,  what  he  could  not  do  when  prsetor, 

I    resdnd   Csesar's   acts,   and  recal  him  from  his 

'    government^  ;  which  made  them  resolve  at  all 

hazards   to   defeat  him.    What  greatly  favoured 

their  design  was  the  obstinacy  of  the  tribune  C. 

Caio,  who,  to  revenge  himself  on  Marcellinus,  for 

I    Bot  anffering  him  to  hold  any  assemblies  of  the 

'    people,  for  promulgating  his  laws,  would  not  suffer 

tbe  consuls  to  hold  any,  for  the  choice  of  the 

■lagistiates^.     The  triumvirate  supported  him  in 

this  resolution  till  the  year  expired,  and  the  govem- 

•  Epiatolamt  Locoeio  quam  ini«i— fao  ut  ab  eo  sumas : 
,    vilde  bella  est:  eumqne  nt  adproperet  adhorteris,  et, 
food  mihi  se  its  factomm  roscrlpslt,  agaa  gratiaa.— Ad 
AtL  fr.  «. 
Ta  Locoeio  librrnn  noatmrn  dabia.— Ibid.  1 1 . 
^  Sed  cum  I»  Dnmitius  conaulatus  candidataa  palam 
Binaratar,  oonaulem  se  «ffeccuniin,  quod  prctor  noquts- 
i    Kt,  adempuuimnqne  el  exeroitua.    Craaaum  Pompeium- 
'    ^ae  IB  arbem  provindc  aiue  Lueam  eztractoe  oompulit, 
at  detrodcndi  DomitU  cauaa  altanim  oonaulatum  peterent 
-SoetaB.  J.  Cca.  84. 
i       c  GomaW-diea  cmnitialea  ezemlt  omnea—C.  Cato  oun- 
eat,  oomitia  baberl  non  altunHU.  ai   sibi  cum 
ea  eaaent  exempti^Ad  q,ulnt  iL  & 


ment  fell  into  an  interregnum ;  when  by  faction 
and  violence,  and  the  terror  of  troops,  poured  into 
tbe  city,  they  extorted  the  consulship  out  of  the 
hands  of  Domitius,  and  secured  it  to  themselves^. 
This  made  Pompey  generally  odious,  who,  in  all 
this  height  of  greatness,  could  not  defend  himself 
from  the  perpetual  railleries  and  insults  of  his 
adversaries,  which  yet  he  hore  with  singular  temper 
and  patience.  Mareallinus  was  constantly  alarming 
the  city  with  the  danger  of  his  power ;  and,  as  he 
was  haranguing  one  day  on  that  subject,  being 
encouraged  by  a  general  acclamation  of  the  people, 
**  Cry  out,  citixensr  says  he, "  cry  out  while  you  may, 
ibr  it  will  not  be  long  in  your  power  to  do  so  wiUi 
safety*."  Cn.  Piso  also,  a  young  nobleman,  who 
had  impeached  Manilios  Crispus,  a  man  of  praeto- 
rian rank  and  notoriously  guilty,  being  provoked 
by  Pompey's  protection  of  him,  turned  his  attack 
against  Pompey  himself,  and  charged  him  with 
many  crimes  against  the  state ;  being  asked,  there- 
fore, by  Pompey,  why  he  did  not  choose  to  impeach 
him  rather  tnsii  the  criminal,  he  replied  briskly, 
that  if  he  would  give  bail  to  stand  a  trial,  without 
raising  a  civil  war,  he  would  soon  bring  him  before 
his  judges'. 

During  the  continuance  of  these  tumults,  occa- 
sioned by  the  election  of  the  new  consuls,  Cicero 
retired  ioto  the  country,  where  he 
A.  uRB.  608.    gtaid  to  the  beginning  of  May,  much 
cic.  AS.       QQ^  ^  humour,  and  disgusted  both 

^.  f^, with  the  republic  and  himself.    Atti- 

MAoirus  II.  ^""  *  constant  advice  to  hmi  was,  to 
M.  uciNiua  consult  his  safety  and  interest,  by 
cBAaaua  ii.  uniting  himself  with  the  men  of  power ; 
and  they,  on  their  part,  were  as  con- 
stantly inviting  him  to  it,  by  all  possible  assurances 
of  their  affection :  but  in  hb  answers  to  Atticus  he 
observes,  "  that  their  two  cases  were  very  different ; 
that  Atticus,  having  no  peculiar  character,  suffered 
no  peculiar  indignity,  nothing  but  what  was  com- 
mon to  all  the  citizens ;  whereas  his  own  condition 
was  such,  that  if  he  spoke  what  he  ought  to  do,  he 
should  be  looked  upon  as  a  madman  ;  if  what  was 
useful  only  to  himself,  as  a  slave  ;  if  nothing  at  all, 
as  quite  oppressed  and  subdued  ;  that  his  uneasi- 
ness was  the  greater,  becaase  he  could  not  show 
it  without  being  thought  ungrateful. — Shall  I  with- 
draw myself  then  (says  he)  from  business,  and 
retire  to  the  port  of  ease  ?  That  will  not  be  allowed 
to  me.  Shall  I  follow  these  leaders  to  the  wars, 
and  after  having  refused  to  command,  submit  to 
be  commanded  ?  I  will  do  so,  for  1  see  that  it  is 
your  advice,  and  wish  that  1  had  always  followed 
it :  or  shall  1  resume  my  post,  and  enter  again  into 
affairs  ?  1  cannot  persuade  myself  to  that,  but 
begin  to  think  Philoxenus  in  the  right,  who  chose  [ 
to  be  carried  back  to  prison,  rather  than  commend 
the  tyrant's  verses.  This  is  what  1  am  now  medi- 
tating, to  declare  my  dislike  at  least  of  what  they 
are  doing  ^.** 

Such  were  the  agitations  of  his  mind  at  this 

^  Quid  enim  hoc  miaeriua,  quam  eum,  qui  tot  annos, 
quod  habet,  deaignatua  conaul  fuerit,  oonaulem  fieri  non 
poflfle?  Ac— Ad  Att.  Iv.  8  ;  vide  Dio.  p.  103. 

c  Acclaxnate,  inqult,  Quiritaa,  acclamate.  dum  licet :  jam 
enlm  vobis  impune  facere  non  licebit.— Val.  Max.  vi.  i. 

f  ba,  inquit,  praedes  reipublicc  te,  si  postulatus  fueria, 
civile  bellum  non  excitatunim ;  etiam  do  tuoprius,  qnam 
de  Manilii  capite,  in  oonoilium  Judioea  mittam.— Ibid. 

S  Tu  quidem,  etai  ea  natura  iroXiriic<$f ,  tamen  nnllam 
K 
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time,  as  he  frequently  signifies  in  his  letters  :  he 
was  now  at  one  of  his  vilks  on  the  delightfiil  shore 
of  fiaiSy  the  chief  place  of  resort  and  pleasure  for 
the  ^at  and  rich  ;  Pompey  came  thither  in  April, 
and  no  sooner  arrived  than  he  sent  him  his  com- 
pliments,  and  spent  his  whole  time  with  him :  they 
had  much  discourse  on  public  affairs,  in  which 
Pompey  expressed  great  uneasiness,  and  owned 
himself  dissatisfied  with  his  own  part  in  them  ;  but 
Cicero,  in  his  account  of  the  conversation,  inti- 
mates some  suspicion  of  his  sincerity*^.  In  the 
midst  of  this  company  and  diversion,  Cicero's 
entertainment  was  in  his  studies;  for  he  never 
resided  anywhere  without  securing  to  himself  the 
use  of  a  good  library :  here  he  had  the  command 
of  Faustus's,  the  son  of  Sylla,  and  son-in-law  of 
Pompey,  one  of  the  best  collections  of  Italy, 
gathered  from  the  spoils  of  Greece,  and  especially 
of  Athens,  from  which  Sylla  brought  away  many 
thousand  volumes.  He  had  nobody  in  the  house 
with  him  but  Dionysius,  a  learned  Greek  slave, 
whom  Atdcus  had  made  free,  and  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  instruction  of  the  two  youDg 
Ciceros,  the  son  and  the  nephew :  with  this  com- 
panion he  was  devouring  books,  since  the  wretched 
state  of  the  public  had  deprived  him,  as  he  tells  us, 
of  all  other  pleasures.  ^^  1  had  much  rather,'*  says  he 
to  Atticus,  '*  be  sitting  on  your  little  bench  under 
Aristotle's  picture,  than  in  die  curule  chairs  of  oar 
great  ones;  or  taking  a  turn  with  you  in  your 
walks,  than  with  him  whom  it  must,  I  see,  be  my 
fate  to  walk  with  :  as  for  the  success  of  that  walk, 
let  fortune  look  to  it,  or  some  god,  if  there  be  any, 
who  takes  care  of  us*.''  He  mentions  in  the  same 
letter  a  current  report  at  Puteoli,  that  king 
Ptolemy  was  restored ;  and  desires  to  know  what 
account  they  had  of  it  at  Rome  :  the  report  was 
very  true,  for  Gabinius,  tempted  by  Ptolemy's  gold, 

habes  propriam  servitutem:  communi  frueris  nomine. 
Ego  vero,  qui,  si  loquor  derepublica  quod  oportet,  insanos, 
d  quod  opus  ost,  servus  ezistimor,  gi  taceo,  oppressus  et 
CftptiiB ;  quo  dolore  case  deben  ?  quo  sum  scilicet  lioc  etiam 
acriore,  quod  ne  dolere  quidem  possum,  ut  non  ingratus 
vidcar.  (iuid  si  oessare  libeat  et  in  otii  portum  oonfugere? 
Ncqnicquam.  Immo  etiam  in  bellum  et  in  castra :  ergo 
erimus  AvaXloi,  qui  rayol  esse  noluimus  ?  Sic  faciendum 
est;  tibi  enim  ipsl,  eui  utinam  semper  paruiseem,  sic 
video  plaoere.  Reliqui  est,  2irdpraM  ^Xaxcv,  rairav 
K6<rnu :  non  mehercule  possum :  et  Pbilozeno  ignoeco, 
qui  reduci  in  oaroerem  maluit  Venintamen  id  ipsum 
mecum  in  his  locls  commentor,  at  Ista  improbem.— Ad 
Att.  iv.  6. 

The  story  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  Phi- 
loxenus  the  poot,  is  told  by  Diodorus  Sloulus,  lib.  xv.  p. 
331. 

^  Pompeins  in  Cnmanum  Parilibus  venit :  misftadme 
statim  qui  salutem  nontiaret:  ad  eum  postridie  mane 
vadebam.— Ad  Att  iv.  10. 

Nob  hie  cum  Pompeio  fnimus :  sane  sibl  displioens ;  ut 
loquebatur ;  sic  est  enim  in  hoc  homine  dicendum— In  nos 
vero  suavissime  effkisus ;  venit  etiam  ad  me  in  Cumanum 
a  se.— Ibid.  9. 

i  Ego  hie  pasoor  bibliotheca  Faustl.  Fortasse  in  puta- 
bas  his  rebus  Puteolanls  et  Lucrinensibus.  Neista  quidem 
desunt.  Bed  mehercule  a  ceteris  obleotationibus  deseror 
et  voluptatibus  propter  rempublicam,  sic  Uteris  sustentor 
et  recroor ;  maloqne  in  ilia  tua  sedecula,  quam  habes  sub 
imagine  Aristotelis,  sedere,  quam  in  Istorum  sella  curuli, 
tecumque  apud  te  ambulare.  quam  cum  eo,  quocum  video 
esse  ambulandum.  Bed  de  ilia  ambulatlone  fors  videret, 
aut  si  qui  est,  qui  oozet  deos.— Ibid.  10. 

Nos  hio  voramus  literas  cum  homine  miriflco,  ita  meher- 
cule sentio,  Diony8lo.«Ibid.  11. 


and  the  plunder  of  Egypt,  and  encouraged  also, 
as  some  write,  by  Pompey  himself,  undertook  to 
replace  him  on  the  throne  with  his  Syrian  army ; 
which  he  executed  with  a  high  hand,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  the  king's  enemies,  in  open 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the 
direction  of  the  sibyl :  this  made  a  great  noise  at 
Rome,  and  irritated  the  people  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  resolved  to  make  him  feel  their  dbpleasure 
for  it  very  severely  at  his  return ''. 

His  colleague  Piso  came  home  the  first  from 
his  nearer  government  of  Macedonia,  after  an  in- 
glorious administration  of  a  province,  whence  no 
consular  senator  had  ever  returned  bat  to  a  triumph. 
For  though,  on  the  account  of  some  trifling  advan. 
tage  in  the  field,  he  had  procured  himself  to  be 
saluted  emperor  by  his  army,  yet  the  occasion  was 
so  contemptible,  tiiat  he  durst  not  send  any  letters 
upon  it  to  the  senate ;  but  after  oppressing  the 
subjects,  plundering  the  allies,  and  losing  the  best 
part  of  his  troops  against  the  neighbouring  barba- 
rians, who  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  country,  he 
ran  away  in  disguise  from  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  disbanded  at  last  without  their  pay^ 
When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  stripped  his  fasces 
of  their  laurel,  and  entered  the  city  obscurely  and 
ignominiously,  without  any  other  attendance  than 
his  own  retinae'".  On  his  first  appearance  in 
public,  trusting  to  the  authority  of  his  son-in-law, 
Caesar,  he  had  the  hardiness  to  attack  Cicero,  and 
complain  to  the  senate  of  his  injurious  treatment 
of  him  :  but  when  he  began  to  reproach  him  with 
the  disgrace  of  his  exile,  the  whole  assembly  inter- 
rupted him  by  a  loud  and  general  clamour °. 
Among  other  things  with  which  he  upbraided 
Cicero,  he  told  him  that  it  was  not  any  envy  for 
what  he  had  done,  but  the  vanity  of  what  he  had 
said,  which  had  driven  him  into  exile  ;  and  that  a 
single  verse  of  his, 

Cedant  arma  togae,  conoedat  laurea  Ungus, 
was  the  cause  of  all  his  calamity,  by  provoking: 
Pompey  to  make  him  feel,  how  much  the  power  of 
the  general  was  superior  to  that  of  the  orator :  he 
put  him  in  mind  also,  that  it  was  mean  and  unge- 
nerous to  exert  his  spleen  only  against  such  whom 
he  had  reason  to  contemn,  without  daring  to 
meddle  with  those  who  had  more  power,  and  where 
his  resentment  was  more  due**.  But  it  had  been 
"kvidTDlo,  1.  xxzix.  p.  116.  &o. 

1  Ex  qua  aliquot  pretorio  imperio,  consului  quidem 
nemo  rediit,  qui  incolumis  ftierit,  qui  non  triumphariL — 
In  Pison.  16. 

Ut  ex  ea  provinoia,  que  fuit  ex  omnibus  una  maxlmo 
triumphalis,  nuUas  sit  ad  senatnm  literas  mittere  ausns. 
— Nuntius  ad  senatum  missus  est  nullas.^Ibid.  19. 

Mitto  de  amiasa  maxima  parte  exercitus.— Ibid.  SO. 

Dyrrhachium  ut  venit  deoedens,  obsessus  est  ab  lis  ipsls 
militibus— Quibus  cum  Juratus  affirmassit.  se,  quaedebe- 
rentur,  postero  die  persoluturum ;  domum  se  abdidit : 
inde  nocte  intempesta  orepldatus,  veste  scrvili  navem. 
oonscendit.— Ibid.  38. 

B  Sic  iste— Maoedonicus  imperator  in  urbem  se  intulit, 
ut  nulllus  negotiatorisobscurissimi  reditusunquam  fuerit 
deaertior.>-Ibid.  23. 

Cum  tu — detractam  ecruentis  fascibus  lauream  ad  por> 
tam  Esquilinam  abJecistL—Ibid.  30. 

B  Tune  ausus  es  meum  disoessum  ilium— maledicti  ct 
oontumelle  loco  ponere?  Q,uo  quidem  tempore  cepi, 
Patres  Gunscripti,  fructum  immortalem  vestri  in  me  ani(>> 
ris— qui  non  admunnuratione,  sed  voce  et  damore  abjecti 
hominis^petulantiam  fregisti8.^Ibid.  14. 

o  Non  uUa  tibi,  inquit,  invidia  nocuit,  sed  versus  tui.- — 
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better  for  him  to  have  stifled  his  oomplunts,  and 
suffered  Cicero  to  be  quiet ;  who,  exasperated  by 
his  imprudent  attack,  made  a  reply  to  him  upon 
the  spot  in  an  invective  speech,  the  severest 
perhaps  that  was  ever  spoken  by  any  man,  on  the 
person,  the  parts,  the  whole  life  and  conduct  of 
Piao ;  which,  as  long  as  the  Roman  name  subsists, 
most  deliver  down  a  most  detestable  character  of 
him  to  all  posterity.  As  to  the  verse  with  which 
he  was  urged,  he  ridicules  the  absurdity  of  Piso's 
application  of  it,  and  tells  him,  "  that  he  had  con- 
trived a  very  extraordinary  punishment  for  poor 
poets,  if  they  were  to  be  banished  for  every  bad 
line  :  that  he  was  a  critic  of  a  new  kind,  not  an 
Aristarchas,  but  a  grammatical  Phalaris;  who, 
instead  of  expunging  the  verse,  was  for  destroying 
the  author :  that  the  verse  itself  could  not  imply 
anj  affront  to  any  man  whatsoever ;  that  he  was 
an'  ass,  and  did  not  know  his  letters,  to  imagine, 
that  hj  the  gown  he  meant  his  own  gown,  or  by 
arms,  the  arms  of  any  particular  general ;  and  not 
to  see,  that  he  was  speakiog  only  in  the  poetical 
style ;  and  as  the  one  was  the  emblem  of  peace, 
the  other  of  war,  that  he  could  mean  nothing  else, 
than  that  the  tumults  and  dangers  with  which  the 
city  had  been  threatened,  must  now  give  way  to 
peace  and  tranquillity  :  that  he  might  have  stuck  a 
little  indeed  in  explaining  the  latter  part  of  the 
verse,  if  Piso  himself  had  not  helped  him  out; 
who,  by  trampling  his  own  laurel  under  foot  at 
the  gates  of  Rome,  had  declared  how  much  he 
thought  it  inferior  to  every  other  kind  of  honour 

that  as  for  Pompey,  it  was  silly  to  think,  that 

after  the  volumes  which  he  had  written  in  his 
praise,  one  silly  Terse  should  make  him  at  last  his 
enemy  :  but  that,  in  truth,  he  never  was  his  enemy; 
and  if,  on  a  certain  occasion,  he  had  shown  any 
coldneaa  towards  him,  it  was  all  owing  to  the 
perfidy  and  malice  of  such  as  Piso,  who  were  con- 
tmuaUy  infusing  jealousies  and  suspicions  into  him, 
till  they  had  removed  from  his  confidence  all  who 
loved  either  him  or  the  republic  p." 

Aboot  this  time  the  theatre,  which  Pompey  had 
built  at  his  own  charge  for  the  use  and  ornament 
of  the  city,  was  solemnly  opened  and  dedicated :  it 
is  mueh  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  its  grandeur 
sad  magnificence :  the  plan  was  taken  from  the 
theatre  of  Mytilene,  but  greatly  enlarged,  so  as  to 
receive  commodiously  forty  thousand  people.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  portico,  to  shelter  the  company 
in  bad  weather,  and  had  a  curia  or  senate-house 
H«~re»~tibi  fluctus  iUos  excitavit— Ta«  dicU,  inquit» 
tofpr.  oanunum  imperatorem  esse  ceanurum. — 

Pkollo  ante  dixisti  me  cum  lis  confligere,  qnos  deaploe- 
rem ;  non  attingere  eos,  qui  plus  poBsent,  quibus  iratus 
eve  dcberenu^In  Ptonn.  29,  30,  31. 

9  Qnoniam  t»  non  Aristarchum,  aed  graramatf cum  Pha* 
krim  faabenms.  qui  non  notam  apponas  ad  malum  vennim, 
aed  poetam  armi«  pitMequare— Quid  nunc  to,  asine,  litersB 
ir,^>0^m  f  TSoa  dial  hanc  togam,  qua  mim  amictas,  neo 
armm,  acntmn  et  gladJnm  uniuslmperatoris :  aed  quod  pads 
est  fntjfnr  et  otif,  toga ;  oiintra  autem  anna,  tmnultus  ao 
Vdli.  more  poetanim  locutus,  hoc  intelligl  volui,  bellum 
wt  tomnltam  pad  atque  otio  ooncMBumro— in  altero— 
Iwreran.  nisf  tu  expedines.  Nam  cum  in— detractam  e 
I  fwdbualaaream  ad  portam  Eaquiiinam  abjedsti, 
nou  modo  amplij«im«,  aed  etiam  mintroc  laudi 
i  Pompdum  iato  versa  inimioum 
iBihi  mm  factum— Prime  nonne  oompenaabit  cum  uno 
▼olumina  laudum  auarum?  Vestne 
t  erlminatloDes  Insidiarum  mearum— effs- 
;  at  ego  ezduderer— &c.i*-Ibid.  30,^1. 


annexed  to  it,  with  a  basilica  also,  or  grand  hall, 
proper  for  the  sittings  of  judges,  or  any  other 
public  business ;  which  were  all  finished  at  Pompey*8 
cost,  and  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  images, 
formed  by  the  ablest  masters,  of  men  and  women, 
famed  for  something  very  remarkable  or  prodigious 
in  their  lires  and  characters  4.  Atticus  undertook 
the  care  of  placing  all  these  statues,  for  which 
Pompey  charged  Cicero  with  his  thanks  to  him' : 
but  what  made  this  fabric  the  more  surprising  and 
splendid,  was  a  beautiful  temple,  erected  at  one 
end  of  it,  to  Venus  the  conqueress,  and  so  con- 
trived that  the  seats  of  the  theatre  might  serve  as 
stairs  to  the  temple.  This  was  designed,  it  is  said, 
to  avoid  the  reproach  of  making  so  vast  an  expense 
for  the  mere  use  of  luxury,  the  temple  being  so 
placed  that  those  who  came  to  the  shows  might 
seem  to  come  to  worship  the  goddess*. 

At  the  solemnity  of  this  dedication,  Pompey 
entertained  the  people  with  the  most  magnificent 
shows  which  had  ever  been  exhibited  in  Rome : 
in  the  theatre  were  stage  plays,  prizes  of  music, 
wrestling,  and  all  kinds  of  bodily  exercises :  in  the 
circus,  horse-races  and  huntings  of  wild  beasts  for 
five  days  successively,  in  which  five  hundred  lions 
were  killed,  aud,  on  the  last  day,  twenty  elephants, 
whose  lamentable  howling,  when  mortally  wounded, 
raised  such  a  commiseration  in  the  multitude,  from 
a  vulgar  notion  of  their  great  sense  and  love  to 
man,  that  it  destroyed  the  whole  diversion  of  the 
show,  and  drew  curses  on  Pompey  himself  for  being 
the  author  of  so  much  cruelty*.  So  true  it  is, 
what  Cicero  observes  of  this  kind  of  prodigality, 
that  there  is  no  real  dignity  or  lasting  honour  in 
it ;  that  it  satiates  while  it  pleases,  and  is  forgotten 
as  soon  as  it  is  over".  It  gives  us,  however,  a 
genuine  idea  of  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  these 
principal  subjects  of  Rome,  who,  from  their  private 
revenues,  could  raise  such  noble  buildings,  and 
provide  such  shows,  from  the  several  quarters  of 

1  Pompdua  Magnua  in  omamentia  theatri  mirabiles 
fama  poAuit  imagines ;  ob  id  diligentiua  niagnorum  artifl- 
cum  ingeniis  elaborataa :  inter  quaa  logitur  Eutycbe,  a 
viginti  llboiia  mgo  illata,  enlxa  triginta  partua ;  Aldppe, 
Elephantum  — Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vii.  a 

'  TibI  etiam  gratiaa  agebat,  quod  dgna  componenda 
•uaccpimea.>-Ad  Att.  iv.  9. 

*  Quum  Pompdua,  inqult,  cdcm  Vlotorie  dedloaturua 
eaaefc,  cujua  gradua  yicem  thoatri  eaaent,  Ac— Aul.  Gell. 
z.  1 ;  Tertull.  De  Spectaculia. 

Dion  Caaaiua  mentiona  it,  aa  a  tradition  that  he  had 
met  with,  that  this  theatre  waa  not  really  built  by 
Pompey,  but  by  hia  freedman,  Demetriua,  who  had  made 
himadf  richer  than  hia  niaater,  by  attending  him  in  hia 
wara ;  and  to  toke  off  the  envy  of  raidng  ao  vaat  an  eatato, 
laid  out  a  oondderable  part  of  it  upon  the  theatre,  and 
gave  the  honour  of  it  to  Pompey.— Dio,  p.  107  ;  Seneca  De 
Tranq.  Anim.  o.  8. 

<  Magnlflcentiadma  vero  Pompeii  noatri  munera  in  sa- 
cundo  conaulattt. — De  Off.  iL  18. 

Pompdi  quoque  altero  oonanlatu,  dedicatlone  templi 
Yeneria  Yictricia,  pugnavere  in  ciroo  viginti  elephantea. 

Amiaaa  fugc  ape  miaerioordiam  vulgi  inenarrabili 

habltu  querentes  auppUcavere,  quadam  aese  Lunentatione 
complorantes,  tanto  populi  dnlore,  ut  oblitua  imperatoria 
^-flena  nniveraua  oonaurgeret,  dtnaque  Pompdo,  quaa 
llle  mox  lult.  pcnuia  impreoaretur.— PUn.  1.  vilL  7 ;  Dio, 
1.  xxxix.  p.  Uff ;  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

"  hi  hia  Inflnitia— Bumptibua,  nihil  noa  magnopere 
mirari:  oum  neo  neoeadtati  subvenlatnr,  nee  dignitaa 
augeatur :  ipeaque  ilia  delectatlo  multitudinia  dt  ad  breve 
exiguumque  tempua— in  quo  taroen  ipao  una  cum  aatietato 
memoria  quoque  moriatur  volnptatis. — ^De  Off.  li.  16. 
K  S 
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the  world,  which  no  monarch  on  earth  is  now  able 
to  exhibit. 

Cicero,  contrary  to  his  custom,  was  present  at 
these  shows,  oat  of  compliment  to  Pompey,  and 
gives  a  particular  account  of  them  to  his  friend  M. 
Marius,  who  could  not  be  drawn  by  them  from  his 
books  and  retreat  in  the  country.  "The  old  actors 
(says  he)  who  had  left  the  stage  came  on  to  it 
again  in  honour  to  Pompey,  but,  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  honour,  ought  rather  to  have  staid  away : 
our  friend  iEsopus  appeared  to  be  quite  sunk  and 
worn  out,  so  that  all  people  seemed  willing  to  grant 
him  his  quietus ;  for,  in  attempting  to  raise  his 
yoice,  where  he  had  occasion  to  swear,  his  speech 

faltered  and  failed  him. In  the  other  plays,  the 

▼ast  apparatus,  and  crowded  machinery,  which 
raised  tiie  admiration  of  the  mob,  spoiled  the 
entertainment :  six  hundred  mules,  infinite  trea- 
sures of  plate,  troops  of  horse  and  foot  fighting  on 
the  stage. The  huntings,  indeed,  were  magni- 
ficent ;  but  what  pleasure  to  a  man  of  taste,  to  see 
a  poor  weak  fellow  torn  to  pieces  by  a  fierce  beast, 
or  a  noble  beast  struck  dead  with  a  spear  ?  The 
last  day's  show  of  elephants,  instead  of  delight, 
raised  a  general  compassion,  and  an  opinion  of 
some  relation  between  that  animal  and  man  :  but 
lest  you  should  think  me  wholly  happy,  in  these 
days  of  diversion,  I  have  almost  burst  myself  in 
the  defence  of  your  friend  Gallus  Caninius  :  if  the 
city  would  be  as  kind  to  me  as  they  are  to  iEsopus, 
1  would  willingly  quit  the  stage,  to  live  with  you, 
and  such  as  you,  in  a  polite  and  liberal  ease'.'' 

The  city  continued,  for  a  great  part  of  this 
summer,  without  its  annual  magistrates :  for  the 
elections,  which  had  been  postponed  from  the  last 
year,  were  still  kept  off  by  the  consuls,  till  they 
could  settle  them  to  their  minds,  and  secure  them 
to  their  own  creatures ;  which  they  effected  at  last, 

I  except  in  the  case  of  two  tribunes,  who  slipped 
into  the  office  against  their  will :  but  the  most 
remarkable  repulse  was  of  M.  Cato  from  the  pne- 
torship,  which  was  given  to  Vatinius,  from  the  best 
citizen  to  the  worst.  Cato,  upon  his  return  from 
the  Cyprian  voyage,  was  complimented  by  the 
senate  for  that  service  with  the  offer  of  the  praetor- 
ship  in  an  extraordinary  manner  7.  But  he  declined 
the  compliment,  thinking  it  more  agreeable  to  his 

I  character  to  obtain  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  people :  but  when  the  election 
came  on,  in  which  he  was  thought  sure  of  success, 
Pompey  broke  up  the  assembly,  on  pretence  of 
somewhat  inauspicious  in  the  heavens,  and  by 
intrigue  and  management  got  Vatinius  declared 
preetor,  who  had  been  repulsed  the  year  before  with 
disgrace,  from  the  aedileship' :  but  this  being  car- 
ried by  force  of  money,  and  likely  to  produce  an 
impeachment  of  Vatinius,  Afranius  moved  for  a 
decree,  that  the  prsetors  should  not  be  questioned 
for  bribery  after  their  election,  which  passed  against 
the  general  humour  of  the  senate,  with  an  exception 
only  of  sixty  days,  in  which  they  were  to  be  con- 
sidered as  private  men.    The  pretence  for  the 

'  Ep.  Fam.  vil.  1. 

7  Cujiu  ministerii  gratia  aenatus  relationem  Interponi 
Jubebafe,  ut  pretoiiis  comitiis  extra  ordinem  ratio  ejus 
hAberetur.  8ed  ipse  id  fieri  paasos  non  est^VaL  Max. 
iv.  1 ;  Plutarch,  in  Caton. 

■  Proxima  dementis  suflfhigia—quoniam  quern  honorem 
CaUmi  negaverunt,  Vatinio  dare  ooacti  aunt— Val.  Max. 
viL  6 ;  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 


decree  was,  that  so  much  of  the  year  being  spent, 
the  whole  would  pass  without  any  prsetors  at  all, 
if  a  liberty  of  impeaching  was  allowed  :  from  this 
moment,  says  Cicero,  they  have  given  the  exclusion 
to  Cato ;  and,  being  masters  of  all,  resolve  that  all 
the  world  shall  know  it". 

Cicero's  Palatine  house,  and  the  adjoining  portico 
of  Catulus,  were  now  finished  ;  and  as  he  and  his 
brother  were  the  curators  likewise  of  the  repairs  of 
the  temple  of  Tellus^,  so  they  seem  to  have  pro- 
vided  some  inscriptions  for  these  buildings  in  honour 
and  memory  of  themselves;  but  since  no  public 
inscriptions  could  be  set  up  unless  by  public  autho- 
rity, they  were  apprehensive  of  an  opposition  from 
Clodius.  Cicero  mentioned  the  case  to  Pompey, 
who  promised  his  assistance,  but  advised  him  to 
talk  also  with  Crassus,  which  he  took  occasion  to 
do  as  he  attended  him  home  one  day  from  the 
senate.  Crassus  readily  undertook  the  affair,  and 
told  him  that  Clodius  had  a  point  to  carry  for  him- 
self by  Pompey's  help  and  his  ;  and  that  if  Cicero 
would  not  oppose  Clodius,  be  was  persuaded  that 
Clodius  would  not  disturb  him,  to  which  Cicero 
consented.  Clodius's  business  was  to  procure 
one  of  those  free  or  honorary  lieutenancies,  that  he 
might  go  with  a  public  character  to  Byzantium, 
and  king  Brogitarus,  to  gather  the  money  which 
they  owed  him  for  past  services.  *'  As  it  is  a  mere 
money  matter,"  says  Cicero,  "  I  shall  not  concern 
myself  about  it,  whether  I  gain  my  own  point  or 
not,  though  Pompey  and  Crassus  have  jointly 
undertaken  it."  But  he  seems  tp  have  obtained 
what  he  desired,  since,  besides  tbe  intended  in- 
scriptions, he  mentions  a  statue  also  of  his  brother, 
which  he  had  actually  erected  at  the  temple  of 
Tellus^ 

Trebonius,  one  of  the  tribunes  in  the  interests  of 
the  triumvirate,  published  a  law  for  the  assignment 
of  provinces  to  the  consuls  for  the  term  of  five 
years — to  Pompey  Spain  and  Afric,  to  Crassus 
Syria  and  the  Parthian  war,  with  a  power  of  raising 
what  forces  they  thought  fit;  and  that  Caesar's 
commission  should  be  renewed  also  for  five  years 
more.  The  law  was  opposed  by  the  generality  of 
the  senate,  and,  above  all,  by  Cato,  Favonius,  and 
two  of  the  tribunes,  C.  Ateius  Capito,and  P.  Aqui- 
lius  Gallus.  But  the  superior  force  of  the  consuls 
and  the  other  tribunes  prevailed,  and  cleared  the 
forum  by  violence  of  all  their  opponents. 

The  law  no  sooner  passed  than  Crassus  began 


•  A.  D.  m.  Id.  Mail  S.  O.  factum  eat  de  ambita  in  Afrunii 

aententiam. Sod  magno  cum  gemitu  acnatua.   Conaulcs 

non  aunt  peraecuti  eorum  aententlaa:  qui  Afranio  cum 
e&aent  aaaenai  addiderunt,  ut  prvtorea  ita  crearentur,  ut 
dies  Lx.  privati  eaacnt.  EodieCatonem  plane  repudiarunt. 
Quid  multa  ?  Tenent  omnia,  idqne  Ita  onmea  intelligere 
volunt.— Ad  Quint  11.  9. 

b  Quod  sdea  Telluria  est  curationia  meae.— ]>e  Haruq;>. 
Reapona.  14. 

c  Multa  nocte  cum  Ylbnllio  veni  ad  Pompelum.  Cnm- 
que  ego  egiaaem  de  iatia  operibua  et  inacriptionibua,  per 
mlhi  benigne  reapondit— Cum  Craaao  ae  dixit  loqui  velle, 
mihique,  ut  idem  facerem  auasit.  Craaaum  oonsuleni 
ex  aenatn  domum  reduxi :  auaccpit  rem,  dixltque  cade 
quod  Clodiua  hoc  tempore  cuperet  ae,  et  per  Pompelum 
conaequi.  Putare  ae,  ai  ego  eum  non  impedlrem,  poaae  me 
adipiaci  aine  oontentione  quod  vellem,  Jcc— Ad  Quint 
11.9. 

Reddita  eat  mihl  pervetua  epiatola in  qua  de  aede 

Telluria,  et  de  porticu  Catuli  me  admones.  Fit  utrumque 
diligenter.  Ad  Telluria  etiam  tuam  atatuam  locavi.— 
Ibid.  iU.  1. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 
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to  prepare  for  his  Euteni  expedition,  and  waa  in 
such  haate  to  set  forward  that  he  left  Rome  above 
two  months  before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship. 
His  eagerness  to  involve  the  republic  in  a  desperate 
war,  for  which  the  Parthians  had  given  no  pretext, 
waa  generally  detested  by  the  city.  The  tribune 
Ateins  declared  it  impious,  and  prohibited  by  all 
the  aaspices,  and  denounced  direful  imprecations 
against  it;    but    finding  Crassus  determined  to 


march  in  de6ance  of  all  religion,  he  waited  for  him  '   reconciliation  was  confirmed  by  mutual  professions 


^ut  into  a  flame.  The  quarrel  gave  great  joy  to  the 
ittiiefs  of  the  senate,  who  highly  applauded  Cicero, 
fc  hopes  to  embroil  him  with  the  triumvirate.  But 
f  ompey  laboured  hard  to  make  it  np,  and  Cssar 
also  by  letter  expressed  his  uneasiness  upon  it,  and 
begged  it  of  Cicero  as  a  favour  to  be  reconciled 
with  Crassus;  so  that  he  could  not  hold  out 
against  an  intercession  so  powerful,  and  so  well 
enforced  by  his  affection  to  young  Crassus.    Their 


at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and,  having  dressed  up  a 
little  altar,  stood  ready  with  a  fire  and  sacrifice  to 
devote  him  to  destruction^.  Ateius  was  afterwards 
tamed  ont  of  the  senate  by  Appius,  when  he  was 
censor,  for  falsifying  the  auspices  on  this  occasion ; 
hot  the  miserable  fate  of  Crassus  supported  the  \ 
credit  of  them,  and  confirmed  the  vulgar  opinion  j 
of  the  inevitable  force  of  those  ancient  rites  in  J 
drawing  down  the  divine  vengeance  on  all  whoj 
presamed  to  contemn  them*.     Appius  was  one  off 
the  angnrs,  and  the  only  one  of  the  college  who) 
maintained  the  truth  of  their  auguries  and  the  re- 
ality of  divination,  for  which  he  was  laughed  at  by. 
the  rest,  who  charged  him  also  with  an  absurdity  ^ 


of  a  sincere  friendship  for  the  future ;  and  Crassus, 
to  give  a  public  testimony  of  it  to  the  city,  invited 
himself,  just  before  his  departure,  to  sup  with 
Cicero,  who  entertained  him  in  the  gardens  of 
his  son-in.law,  Crassipes<^.  These  gardens  were 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  seem  to  have 
been  famous  for  their  beauty  and  situation^,  and 
are  the  only  proof  which  we  meet  with  of  the 
splendid  fortunes  and  condition  of  Crassipes. 

Cicero  spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer  in  the 
country,  in  study  and  retreat ;  pleased,  he  says, 
that  he  wus  out  of  the  way  of  those  squabbles 
where  he  must  either  have  defended  what  he  did 
not  approve,  or  deserted  the  man  whom  he  ought 


in  the  reason  which  he  subscribed  for  his  censure   \  not  to  forsake  ^     In  this  retirement  he  put  the 


upoft  Ateius,  viz.  that  he  had  falsified  the  auspices, 
and  brought  a  great  calamity  on  the  Roman  people; 
for  if  the  auspices,  they  said,  were  false,  they 
coold  not  possibly  have  any  effect,  or  be  the  cause 
of  that  calamity'.  But  though  they  were  undoubt- 
edly forged,  it  is  certain  however  that  they  had  a 
real  influence  on  the  overthrow  of  Crassus;  for 
the  terror  of  them  had  deeply  possessed  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers,  and  made  them  turn  everything 
which  they  saw  or  heard  to  an  omen  of  their 
rain  ;  so  Uiat  when  the  enemy  appeared  in  sight 
they  were  struck  with  such  a  panic  that  they  had 
not  courage  or  spirit  enough  left  to  make  a  tolera- 
ble resistance. 

Crassus  was  desirous  before  he  left  Rome  to  be' 
reconciled  to  Cicero.  They  had  never  been  real 
firiends,  but  generally  opposite  in  party ;  and 
Cicero's  early  engagements  with  Pompey  kept  him 
of  course  at  a  distance  from  Crassus.  Their  cold- 
ness waa  still  increased  on  account  of  Catiline's 
plot,  of  which  Crassus  was  strongly  suspected,  and 
chained  Cicero  with  being  the  author  of  that 
suspicion  ;  they  carried  it  however  on  both  sides 
with  much  decency,  out  of  regard  to  Crassus's 
son,  Publius,  a  professed  admirer  and  disciple  of 
Cicero,  till  an  accidental  debate  in  the  senate  blew 
np  their  secret  grudge  into  an  open  quarrel.  The  de- 
bate was  upon  Gabinius,  whom  Crassus  undertook 
to  defend,  with  many  severe  reflections  upon 
Cicero,  who  replied  with  no  less  acrimony,  and  gave 
a  free  vent  to  that  old  resentment  of  Crassus^s  many 
injaries  which  had  been  gathering,  he  says,  several 
years,  but  lain  dormant  so  long  that  he  took  it  to 
be  extinguished,  till,  from  this  accident,  it  burst 

^  I>io,  1.  xxxix.  p.  lUO :  Plutarch,  in  CraM. 

«  M.  Craaao  quid  accident,  videmus,  dirarum  obanncla- 
tioae  n«8l<ecCa.— De  Divixi.  i.  16. 

'  8(rfas  enim  muKorum  annomm  memorla,  non  decan> 
tuftdi  augurU,  sed  divlnandi  tenntt  diadpliiuun :  quem 
ii  I  hirtiant  college  tui.eumqoe  tum  Piaidam,  turn  Soranum 
aagurem  esse  dicebant.  Quibus  nulla  videbatar  in  augu- 
nis  ant  aaqilciis  prcsensio.— Ibid.  47. 

lo  qoo  Appius,  bonus  attgui^-non  satis  scienter— civem 
c^Rgiani,  Ateium,  censor  notavit,  qund  ementitum  au8pi> 
da  sabseripaerit.— Que  si  falsa  fulsaet  nullam  adferr« 
Ptftnjaarf  cansam  calamltatia.— Ibid.  16. 


Uast  hand  to  his  piece  on  the  Complete  Orator, 
which  he  sent  to  Atticus,  and  promises  also  to 
lend  to  Lentulus,  telling  him  that  he  had  inter- 
mitted his  old  task  of  orations,  and  betaken  him- 
slf  to  the  milder  and  gentler  studies,  in  which  he 
qad  finished  to  his  satisfaction  three  books,  by  way 
(^f  dialogue,  on  the  subject  of  the  Orator,  in  Aris- 
totle's manner,  which  would  be  of  use  to  his  son, 
young  Lentulus,  being  drawn,  not  in  the  ordinary 
way  of  the  schools  and  the  dry  method  of  precepts, 
^ut  comprehending  all  that  the  ancients,  and 
^specially  Aristotle  and  Isocrates,  had  taught  on 
Abe  institution  of  an  oratorio. 

The  three  books  contain  as  many  dialogues,  upon 
the  character  and  idea  of  the  perfect  orator.  The 
principal  speakers  were  P.  Crassus  and  M.  Anto- 
nius,  persons  of  the  first  dignity  in  the  republic, 
and  the  greatest  masters  of  eloquence  which  Rome 
had  then  known ;  they  were  near  forty  years 
older  than  Cicero,  and  the  first  Romans  who  could 
pretend  to  dispute  the  prize  of  oratory  with  the 

f  Repentinam  ejus  Gablnil  defendonem— 8i  sine  ulla 
mea  contumelia  suscepi&Het,  tuliaaem :  aed  cum  me  dispu- 
taateni,  non  loccMentcni  Issiasct,  exarsi  non  solum  prae- 
senti,  credo,  iracundia  (nam  ea  tarn  veheniens  fortaaee  non 
fuiaact)  sed  cum  inclusum  illud  odium  multarum  ejus  In 
me  injuriarum,  quod  ego  effudisBe  me  onuie  arbitrabar, 
ref  iduum  tainen  insciente  m«  fulsaet,  omne  repvnte  appa- 
ruit— Cumque  Pompeius  ita  contendisset,  ut  nihil  unquam 
magis,  ut  cum  Crasw  redirem  in  gratiam  ;  Ccsarque  per 
literas  maxima  se  molestia  ex  ilia  contentione  afTei-tum 
ostendcret :  habui  non  temporum  solum  meonim  rationem, 
sed  etiam  naturs.  CraMusque,  ut  quasi  testata  populo 
Romano  esmt  nostra  gratia,  p«*ne  a  meis  laribus  in  prc»vin- 
ciam  est  profectns.  Nam  cum  mihi  eondixisect,  ecraavit 
apud  me  in  mei  generi  Cransi  pedis  hortis.— Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. 

>•  Ad  Quint,  iii.  7 ;  Ad  Alt.  iv.  12. 

i  Ego  afuisse  me  In  altercationibus,  qua«  in  senatu  factas 
audio,  fero  non  moleste ;  nam  aut  defend  issem  quod  non 
placcret,  aut  defuiaeem  cui  non  oporteret. — Ad  Att.  iv.  13. 

^  Scripai  etiam,  (nam  ab  orationibus  dljungo  me  fere, 
referoqueadmansuetioreemusas.)  scripd  igitur  Aristoteleo 
more,  quemadmodum  quidem  volui,  tree  libros  in  dibpu- 
tatione  et  dialogo  de  oratore,  quos  arbitror  Lentulo  tuo 
non  fore  inutiles.  Abhorrent  enim  a  communibus  prscep- 
iis :  ac  omnem  antiquorum,  et  Aristoteleam  et  Isocrateam 
rationem  oratoriam  complectuntur.—Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. 
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Greeks,  and  who  carried  the  Latin  tongue  to  a 
degree  of  perfection  which  left  little  or  no  room 
for  any  farther  improvement  K  The  diapntation 
was  undertaken  at  the  desire  and  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  two  young  orators  of  great  hopes,  C.  Cotta 
and  P.  Sulpicins,  who  were  then  beginning  to 
flourish  at  the  bar.  Cicero  himself  was  not  pre- 
sent at  it,  but  being  informed  by  Cotta  of  the 
principal  heads  and  general  argument  of  the 
whole,  supplied  the  rest  from  his  own  invention, 
agreeably  to  the  different  style  and  manner  which 
those  great  men  were  known  to  pursue  ;  and  with 
design  to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  them  both, 
but  especially  of  Crassus,  who  had  been  the  direc- 
tor of  bis  early  studies,  and  to  whom  he  assigns 
the  defence  of  that  notion  which  he  himself  always 
entertained  of  the  character  of  a  consummate 
speaker"*. 

Atticuswas  exceedingly  pleased  with  this  treatise, 
and  commended  it  to  the  skies,  but  objected  to 
the  propriety  of  dismissing  Scsevola  from  the  dis- 
putation after  he  had  once  been  introduced  into 
the  first  dialogue.  Cicero  defends  himself  by  the 
example  of  their  god  Plato,  as  he  calls  him,  in  his 
book  on  Government,  where  the  scene,  being  laid 
in  the  house  of  an  old  gentleman,  Cephalus,  the 
old^  man,  after  bearing  a  part  in  the  first  conver- 
sation, excuses  himself  that  he  must  go  to  prayers, 
and  returns  no  more ;  Plato  not  thinking  it  suit- 
able  to  the  character  of  his  age  to  be  detained  in 
the  company  through  so  long  a  discourse  ;  that, 
with  greater  reason,  therefore,  he  had  used  the 
same  caution  in  the  case  of  Scsevola,  since  it  was 
not  decent  to  suppose  a  person  of  his  dignity,  ex- 
treme age,  and  infirm  health,  spending  several 
days  successively  in  another  man's  house:  that 
the  first  day's  dialogue  related  to  his  particular 
i  profession,  but  the  other  two  turned  chiefly  on  the 
rules  and  precepts  of  the  art,  where  it  was  not 
proper  for  one  of  Scsevola's  temper  and  character 
to  assist  only  as  a  hearer  ^  This  admirable  work 
remains  entire,  a  standing  monument  of  Cicero's 
parts  and  abilities,  which,  while  it  exhibits  to  us 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  orator,  and  marks  out  the 
way  by  which  Cicero  formed  himself  to  that  cha- 
racter, it  explains  the  reason  likewise  why  nobody 

1  Crassus— quatuor  ot  triginta  turn  habcbat  annos,  tot- 
ideinque  annia  mihi  aetatc  prestabat— Triennio  {pso  minor 
quam  Antoniua,  quod  idclrco  posui,  ut  dicendi  latino 
prima  maturitas  qua  ctato  oztitisbet,  posset  notari;  ct 
Intelligerctur,  jam  ad  summum  pcne  esso  perductam,  ut 
eo  nihil  ferme  quisquam  addere  posset,  nisi  qui  a  philo- 
Sophia,  a  Jure  civili.  ab  historia  fuisset  instructior.— 
Brut  275. 

Nunc  ad  Antoninm,  Craasumqne  pervenimns.  Nam  ego 
Bio  existimo  hoe  oraiores  fulsse  maximos :  et  in  his  primum 
cum  Graecorum  gloria  latine  dicendi  copiam  nquatam.— 
Ibid.  S60. 

«  Nos  enim,  qui  ipai  sermoni  non  Interfulssemus,  et 
qnibuB  C.  Cotta  tantummodo  locos  ao  sentcntiaa  hi^Jua 
dItfputationUi  tradidisset,  quo  in  genero  orationis  utrum- 
que  oratorem  cognovcramus,  id  ipsum  sumus  in  eorum 
sermono  adumbrare  ctinati.— De  Orat.  iii.  4. 

Ut  ei,  (Crasso)  et  fi  ncquaquam  parem  lllius  ingenio,  at 
pro  nostro  tamen  studio  meritam  gratiam  debitamque 
referamus.— Ibid. 

»  Quod  in  lis  libria,  quos  laudas.  personam  desideras 
Scevole.  Non  cam  tomore  dimovi,  sed  feci  idem,  quod  in 
iroAtrc^  dens  Ule  noster,  Plato.  Cum  in  Piraeeum 
Socrates  yenisset  ad  Cephalum,  locuplctem  et  festivum 
sonom,  quoad  primus  ille  sermo  haberetur  adest  in  dispu- 
tando  aenex,  &c.— Ad  Att.  iv.  16. 


has  since  equalled  him,  or  ever  vnll,  till  there  be 
found  again  united,  what  will  hardly  be  found  single 
in  any  man,  the  same  industry  and  the  same  parts. 

Cicero  returned  to  Rome  about  the  middle  of 
November,  to  assist  at  Milo's  wedding,  who  mar- 
ried  Fausta,  a  rich  and  noble  lady,  the  daughter  of 
Sylla  the  dictator**,  with  whom,  as  some  writers 
say,  he  found  Sallust  the  historian  in  bed  not  long 
after,  and  had  him  soundly  lashed  before  he  dis- 
missed him.  The  consuls,  Pompey  and  Crassus, 
having  reaped  all  the  fruit  which  they  had  proposed 
from  the  consulship,  of  securing  to  themselves 
the  provinces  which  they  wanted,  were  not  much 
concerned  about  the  choice  of  their  successors ;  so 
that  after  postponing  the  election  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  they  gave  way  at  last  to  their  enemy, 
L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  being  content  to  have 
joined  with  him  their  friend  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher. 

As  soon  as  the  new  year  came  on,  Crassus's 

enemies  began  to  attack  him  in  the  senate :  their 

design  was  to  revoke  his  commission, 

A.  UBB.  090.    Qf  abridge  it  at  least  of  the  power  of 

CIO.  M.  making  war  upon  the  Parthians  ;  but 
V  TOMTT  0  C*cero  exerted  himself  so  strenuously 
AHKNo-  '^  ^''  defence  that  he  baffled  their 

BARBus,  attempts,  alter  a  warm  contest  with 
A.  CLAUDIUS  the  consuls  themselves  and  several  of 
puLCHBR.  the  consular  senators.  He  gave  Cras- 
sus an  account  of  the  debate  by  letter, 
in  which  he  tells  him  that  he  had  given  proof,  not 
only  to  his  friends  and  family,  but  to  the  whole 
city,  of  the  sincerity  of  his  reconciliation;  and 
assures  him  of  his  resolution  to  serve  him  with  all 
bis  pains,  advice,  authority,  interest,  in  everything 
great  or  small,  which  concerned  himself,  his  friends, 
or  clients,  and  bids  him  look  upon  that  letter  as  a 
league  of  amity  which  on  his  part  should  be  invio- 
lably observed  P. 

The  month  of  February  being  generally  employed 
in  giving  audience  to  foreign  princes  and  ambas- 
sadors, Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  a  territory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  <i,  preferred  a  peti- 
tion to  the  senate  for  some  new  honour  or  privi- 
lege, which  was  commonly  decreed  to  princes  in 
alliance  with  the  republic :  but  Cicero,  being  in  a 
rallying  humour,  made  the  petition  so  ridiculous 
that  the  house  rejected  it ;  and,  at  his  motion,  re- 
sen'ed  likewise  out  of  his  jurisdiction  one  of  his 
principal  towns,  Zeugma,  in  which  was  the  chief 
bridge  and  passage  over  the  Euphrates.  Caesar, 
in  his  consulship,  had  granted  to  this  king  the 
honour  of  the  prietexta,  or  the  robe  of  the  Roman 
magistrates,  which  was  always  disagreeable  to  the 
nobility,  who  did  not  care  to  see  these  petty 
princes  put  upon  the  same  rank  with  themselves  ; 
so  that  Cicero,  calling  out  upon  the  nobles,  '*  Will 
vou,"  says  he,  "  who  refused  the  pnetexta  to  the 
king  of  Bostra,  *' suffer  this  Comagenian  to  strut  in 
purple  !''  But  this  disappointment  was  not  more 
mortifying  to  the  king  than  it  was  to  the  consuls, 
whose  best  perquisites  were  drawn  from  these  com- 
pliments, which  were  always  repaid  by  rich  pre- 
sents :  so  that  Appius,  who  had  been  lately  recon- 
ciled to  Cicero,  and  paid  a  particular  court  to  him 

o  Ad  Att.  iv.  13  ;  v.  8. 
I      P  Uasliterasvelimexistimes  foederis  habitnras  esse  rim. 
non  epistolap ;  meque  ea,  que  tibi  promitto  ac  recipio, 
I  sanctissime  esse  obserTaturum.— Ep.  Fam.  v.  8. 
'      P  Ep.Fam.  XV.  1,3,  4. 
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at  this  time,  applied  to  him  by  Atticus  and  their 
common  firiends  to  suffer  the  petitions  of  this 
sort  to  pass  quietly,  nor  destroy  the  asaai  harvest 
of  the  month,  and  make  it  quite  barren  to  him'. 

Cicero  made  an  excursion  this  spring  to  yisit 
his  several  seats  and  estates  in  the  country ;  and, 
in  his  Cuman  Tilla,  began  a  treatise  on  politics,  or 
on  the  hest  state  of  a  city,  and  the  duties  of  a 
citizen:  he  calls  it  '*a  great  and  laborious  work,  yet 
worthy  of  his  pains  if  he  could  succeed  in  it ;  if 
not«  I  shall  throw  it  (says  he)  into  that  sea  which 
is  now  before  me«  and  attempt  something  else, 
since  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  be  idle/'  It  was 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the 
greatest  persons  of  the  old  republic  were  intro- 
dnced,  debating  on  the  origin  and  best  constitution 
of  gOTemment ;  Scipio,  Lselius,  Philus,  Manilius, 
&c.*  The  whole  was  io  be  distributed  into  nine 
books,  each  of  them  the  subject  of  one  day's  dis- 
putadon.  When  he  had  finished  the  two  first, 
they  were  read  in  his  Tusculan  villa  to  some  of 
his  friends ;  where  Sallust,  who  was  one  of  the 
company,  advised  him  to  change  his  plan,  and 
treat  the  subject  in  his  own  person,  as  Aristotle 
had  done  before  him;  alleging,  that  the  intro- 
doction  of  those  ancients,  instead  of  adding  gravity, 
gave  an  air  of  romance  to  the  argument,  which 
would  have  the  greater  weight  when  delivered 
from  himself,  as  being  the  work  not  of  a  little 
sophist,  or  contemplative  theorist,  but  of  a  con- 
sular senator  and  statesman,  conversant  in  the 
greatest  affairs,  and  writing  what  his  own  practice 
and  the  experience  of  many  years  had  taught  him 
to  be  true.  These  reasons  seemed  very  plausible, 
and  made  him  think  of  altering  his  scheme; 
especially  since,  by  throwing  the  scene  so  far  back, 
he  precluded  himself  from  touching  on  those 
important  revolutions  of  the  republic  which  were 
later  than  the  period  to  which  he  confined  himself: 
but  after  some  deliberation,  being  unwilling  to 
throw  away  the  two  books  already  finished,  with 
which  he  was  much  pleased,  he  resolved  to  stick 
to  the  old  plan,  and  as  he  had  preferred  it  from 
the' first,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  offence,  so  he 
pursued  it  without  any  other  alteration  than  that 
of  reducing  the  number  of  books  from  nine  to  six, 
in  which  form  they  were  afterwards  published,  and 
survived  him  for  several  ages,  though  now  unfor- 
tunately lost*. 

'  Tic  Comageno  r^e,  qnod  rem  totain  di&cuaHeram,  mihi 
ei  per  se  et  per  Pomponium  blanditur  Appius.  Videt  enim, 
■i  hoe  geoere  dioendi  utar  la  ceteris,  Februarium  Bterilem 
fntumm.  Eumque  iosi  Jocose  satis :  xicque  solum  Ulud 
extorsi  oppidulum,  quod  erat  positum  in  Eupbrate,  Zeug- 
Btt  ;  aed  prstcrea  togam  ejiu  pnetextam,  quam  erat 
adeptus  Caraare  oonsule,  majpio  hominum  risu  cavlUatus. 
— Voa  atttem  homines  nobiles.  qui  Bostrenum  pretex- 
tztom  non  ferebatis,  Comagenum  feretis?— Multa  dixi  in 
^caetbiOem  regem,  quibus  totus  est  explosus.  Quo  genere 
c-oimnotus  Appius  totum  me  amplexatur. — Ad  Quint. 
U.  12. 

■  Scrfbebam  ilia,  que  dixeram  iroAfTi«c<£,  spissum  sane 
Optra  et  operoeum :  sed  st  ex  sententia  sucoesserit,  bene 
erit  opera  pocita ;  sin  minus,  in  fllud  ipsum  mare  deji- 
cieaiixs.  quod  scriboites  spectamus ;  aggrediemur  alia, 
qivmiani  quiescere  non  poasumns.— Ibid.  U. 

lianc  ego,  qoam  institui,  de  republica  disputationem  in 
African!  personam  et  Phili,  et  La>lii  et  Manilli  contuli. 
4be.~-Rem,  qnod  to  non  fugit,  magnam  complexus  sum 
et  grav«m,  ef  plorimi  otU,  quod  ego  maximo  egeo.— Ad 
Att.  ir.  16. 

antem  in  novem  et  dies  et  librae  distributus  de 


From  the  fragments  of  this  work,  which  still 
remain,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  noble  perform- 
ance, and  one  of  his  capital  pieces,  where  all  the 
important  questions  in  politics  and  morality  were 
discussed  with  the  greatest  elegance  and  accuracy 
^-of  the  origin  of  society,  the  nature  of  law  and 
obligation,  the  eternal  difference  of  right  and 
wrong,  of  justice  being  the  only 'good  policy  or 
foundation  either  of  public  or  private  prosperity  ; 
so  that  he  calls  his  six  books  so  many  pledges 
given  to  the  public  for  the  integrity  of  his  conduct*. 
The  younger  Scipio  was  the  principal  speaker  of 
the  <halogue,  wbo^e  part  it  was  to  assert  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Roman  constitution,  preferably 
to  that  of  all  other  states*;  who,  in  the  sixth 
book,  under  the  fiction  of  a  dream,  which  is  still 
preserved  to  us,  takes  occasion  to  inculcate  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
a  future  state,  in  a  manner  so  lively  and  en- 
tertaining that  it  has  been  the  standing  pattern 
ever  since  to  the  wits  of  succeeding  ages,  for 
attempting  the  same  method  of  instilling  moral 
lessons  in  the  form  of  dreams  or  visions. 

He  was  now  drawn  at  last  into  a  particular  in- 
timacy and  correspondence  of  letters  with  Csesar, 
who  had  long  been  endeavouring  to  engage  him  to 
his  friendship,  and  with  that  view  had  invited  his 
brother,  Quintus,  to  be  one  of  his  lieutenants  in 
Gaul,  where  Quintus,  to  pay  his  court  the  better 
to  his  general,  joined  heartily  in  pressing  his 
brother  to  a  union  with  him,  instead  of  adhering 
so  obstinately  to  Pompey,  who,  as  he  tells  him, 
was  neither  so  sincere  nor  so  generous  a  friend  as 
Caesar  ^  Cicero  did  not  dislike  the  advice,  and 
expressed  a  readiness  to  comply  with  it,  of  which 
Balbus  gave  an  intimation  to  Csesar,  with  a  letter 
also  inclosed  from  Cicero  himself ;  but  the  packet 
happening  to  fall  into  water,  the  letters  were  all 
destroyed  except  a  scrap  or  two  of  Balbus's,  to 
which  Csesar  returned  answer : — "I  perceive  that 
you  had  written  somewhat  about  Cicero,  which  I 
could  not  make  out ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can  guess,  it 
was  something  rather  to  be  wished  than  hoped  for '.^ 
Optimo  statu  civitatis  et  de  optimo  cive.— Hi  libri.  cum  in 
Tusculano  mihi  legerentur,  audiente  Sallustlo,  admonitus 
sum  ab  illo,  multo  m^ore  auctoritate  illls  de  rebus  did 
poHse,  si  ipse  loquerer  de  republica ;  praesertim  cum  essem, 
non  Heraclides  Pontiqus.  sed  oonsularis,  et  is.'qui  in  maxi- 
mis  Ycrsatus  in  republica  rebus  esacm :  quae  tarn  antiquis 
hominibus  attribuerem,  ea  visum  iri  Acta  ebse.— Commovit 
mo.  et  eo  magis,  quod  maximoe  motus  nostne  civitatis 
attingere  non  poteram,  quod  erant  inferiores,  quam  illonim 
!  a^tas  qui  loquebantur.  Ego  autem  id  ipsum  tum  eram 
j  secutus,  ne  in  nostra  tempora  incurrens  offenderem  quern- 
I   piam— Ad  Quint,  iii.  5. 

I  This  will  solve  that  variation  which  we  find  in  his  own 
•  account  of  this  work,  in  different  parts  of  his  writings : 
and  why  Fannius,  who  in  some  places  is  declared  to  be  a 
speaker  in  it,  [Ad  Att.  iv.  16 ;  Ad  Quint,  iii.  5,]  U  denied 
to  be  90  in  others ;  being  dropped  when  the  number  of  books 
w^as  contracted. 

a  Cum  sex  libris,  tanquam  prsedibas  me  ipsum 
obstrinxerim,  quos  tibi  tarn  valde  probari  gaudeo.— Ad 
Att.  vi.  1. 

>  An  censes,  cum  in  illls  de  republica  libris  persuaders 
videatur  Africanus,  omnium  rerumpublicarum  nostram 
veterem  ninm  fuisse  optimam. — ^De  Leg.  ii.  10;  ibid, 
i.  6,  9. 

y  Do  Pompeio  assentior  tibl,  vel  tu  potius  mihi,  nam.  ut 
scis,  Jampridem  istum  canto  Cajsarem.— Ad  Quint,  il.  13. 

>  Ille  scripsit  ad  Balbum,  fascioulum  ilium  eplstolarum, 
in  quo  fuerat  et  mea  ct  Balbi,  totum  slbi  aqua  madidum 
esse :  nt  ne  illud  quidem  sdat,  meam  fuisse  aliquam  epis- 
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But  Cicero  sent  another  copy  of  the  same  letter, 
which  .came  safe  to  his  hands,  written,  as  he  says, 
in  the  familiar  style,  yet  without  departing  from 
his  dignity.  Cssar  answered  him  with  all  imagin- 
able kindness,  and  the  offer  of  everything  in 
which  his  power  could  serve  him,  telling  him  how 
agreeable  his  brother's  company  was  to  him  by 
the  revival  of  their  old  affection;  and  since  he 
was  now  remoYed  to  such  a  distance  from  him,  he 
would  take  care  that  in  their  mutual  want  of  each 
other,  he  should  have  cause  at  least  to  rejoice  that 
his  brother  was  with  him,  rather  than  any  one 
else.  He  thanks  him  also  for  sending  the  lawver 
Trebatitts  to  him,  and  says  upon  it  jocosely,  that 
there  was  not  a  man  before  in  his  army  who  knew 
how  to  draw  a  recognizance.  Cicero,  in  his  ac- 
count of  this  letter  to  his  brother,  says — <*  It  is 
kind  in  you,  and  like  a  brother,  to  press  me  to 
this  friendship,  though  I  am  running  that  way 
apace  myself,  and  sh^  do,  what  often  happens  to 
travellers,  who,  rising  later  than  they  intended, 
yet  by  quickening  their  speed  come  sooner  to  their 
journey's  end  than  if  they  had  set  out  earlier ;  so 
I,  who  have  overslept  myself  in  my  observance  of 
this  man,  though  you  were  frequently  rousing  me, 
will  correct  my  past  laziness  by  mending  my  pace 
for  the  future."  But  as  to  his  seeking  any  advan- 
tage or  personal  benefit  from  this  alliance,  "believe 
me,''  says  he,  '*you  who  know  me,  I  have  from  him 
already  what  I  most  value,  the  assurance  of  his 
affection,  which  I  prefer  to  all  the  great  things  that 
he  offers  me  '."  In  another  letter  he  says, — *'  I  lay 
no  great  stress  on  his  promises,  want  no  further 
honours,  nor  desire  any  new  glory,  and  wish  nothing 
more  but  the  continuance  of  his  esteem — yet  live 
still  in  such  a  course  of  ambition  and  fatigue  as  if 
I  were  expecting  what  I  do  not  really  desire'*." 

But  though  he  made  no  use  of  Cssar's  generosity 
for  himself,  yet  he  used  it  freely  for  his  friends  : 
for  besides  his  brother,  who  was  Caesar's  lieutenant, 
and  Trebatius,  who  was  his  lawyer ;  he  procured 
an  eminent  post  for  Orfius,  and  a  regiment  for 
Curtius ;  yet  Cssar  was  chiding  him  all  the  while 
for  his  reservedness  in  asking  <^.  His  recom- 
tulam.  Sed  ex  Balbi  epintola  paoca  rerba  Intellexerat, 
ad  que  rescripslt  his  yerbia :— De  Cicerone  video  te  quid- 
dam  scripsiaBe,  quod  ego  non  intellexl ;  quantum  autem 
ounjectura  oonsequebor,  id  erat  hujusmodi*  ut  magis  optan- 
dum,  quam  speraodum  putarem.— Ad  Quint,  ii.  12. 

•  Cum  Caesaiis  Uteris,  refertis  omni  officio,  diligentia, 
suavitate— Quarum  initium  est,  quam  suavis  ei  tuus 
adventus  fuerit,  et  recordatio  yoteris  amoris ;  doinde  se 
effeoturum,  ut  ^o  in  medio  dolore  ac  desiderio  tui,  te, 
cum  a  me  abessoB,  potissimum  secum  esse  Ictarer.— 
Trobatlum  quod  ad  se  miserim,  perbalse  et  humaniter 
otiam  gratias  mihi  agit :  n^tat  enim  in  tanta  multitudine 
eoruro,  qui  una  eascnt,  quempiam  fuisse,  qui  yadimonium 
concipere  posBot.— 

Qnare  facia  tn  quidem  frateme,  quod  me  hortarls,  sed 
mdiercule  ourrentem  nunc  quidem,  ut  omnia  mea  studia 
in  Istum  nnum  conferam,  &c. 

Sod  mihi  credo,  qnem  nosti,  quod  in  istis  rebus  ego 
plurimi  aratimo.  Jam  habeo :— ^einde  Ccaaris  tantum  in 
me  amorem,  quern  omnibus  his  honoribus,  quos  rao  a  se 
expectare  vult,  antopono.—Ad  Quint,  ii.  15. 

b  Promiasis  ils,  quK  ostendit.  non  valde  pendeo:  nee 
hunores  sitio,  neo  desidero  gloriam :  magisquo  ejus  volun- 
tatis perpetuitatem,  quam  promissorum  exitum  expecto. 
Vivo  tamm  in  ea  ambitione  et  labore,  tanquam  id,  quod 
non  postulo,  expoctem. — Ibid.  iii.  5. 

c  M.  CurUo  tribunatum  ab  eo  petivi.—lbid.  ii.  1& ;  Ep. 
Fam.  vii.  6. 

De  tribunatu-^nihi  ipse  Caniar  nominatim  Curtio  para- 


mendatory  letter  of  Trebatius,  will  show  both 
what  a  share  he  possessed  at  this  time  of  Caesar's 
confidence,  and  with  what  an  affectionate  zeal  he 
used  to  recommend  his  friends. 

"  Cicero  to  Casar  emperor. 

**  See,  how  I  have  persuaded  myself  to  consider 
you  as  a  second  self;  not  only  in  what  affects  my 
own  interest,  but  in  what  concerns  my  friends : 
I  had  resolved,  whithersoever  I  went  abroad,  to 
carry  C.  Trebatius  along  with  me,  that  I  might 
bring  him  home  adorned  with  the  fruits  of  my 
care  and  kindness :   but  since  Pompey's  stay  in 
Rome  has  been  longer  than  I  expected^and  my 
own  irresolution,  to  which  you  are  no  stranger, 
will  either  wholly  hinder,  or  at  least  retard,  my 
going  abroad  at  all ;  see,  what  I  have  taken  upon 
myself:  I  began  presentiy  to  resolve,  that  Trebatius 
should  expect  the  same  things  from  you  which  he 
had  been  hoping  for  from  me :  nor  did  I  assure 
him  vrith  less  frankness  of  your  good  will,  than  I 
used  to  do  of  my  own :  but  a  wonderful  incident 
fell  out,  both  as  a  testimony  of  my  opinion,  and  a 
pledge  of  your  humanity ;  for  whUe  I  was  talking 
of  this  very  Trebatius  at  my  house  with  our  friend 
Balbus,  your  letter  was  delivered  to  me ;  in  the  end 
of  which  you  said,  '  As  to  M.  Orfius,  whom  you 
recommended  to  me,  I  will  make  him  even  king 
of  Gaul,  or  lieutenant  to  Lepta ;  send  me  another 
therefore,  if  you  please,  whom  I  may  prefer.'    We 
lifted  up  our  hands,  both  1  and  Balbus ;  the  occasion 
was  so  pat,  that  it  seemed  not  to  be  accidental, 
but  divine.     I  send  you  therefore  Trebatius ;  and 
send  him  so,  as  at  first  indeed  I  designed,  of  my 
own  accord,  but  now  also  by  your  invitation : 
embrace  him,  my  dear  Csesar,  with  all  your  usual 
courtesy  ;  and  whatever  you  could  be  induced  to    | 
do  for  my  friends,  out  of  your  regard  to  me,  confer    I 
it  all  singly  upon  him.     I  will  be  answerable  for    I 
the  man ;  not  in  my  former  style,  which  you  justly    | 
rallied,  when  I  wrote  to  you  about  Milo,  but  in    { 
the  true  Roman  phrase  which  men  of  sense  use  ; 
that  there  is  not  an  honester,  worthier,  modester 
man  living :  I  must  add,  what  makes  the  principal 
part  of  his  character,  that  he  has  a  singular  memory 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  civil  law.     I  ask  for 
him,  neither  a  regiment  nor  government,  nor  any 
certain  piece  of  preferment;   I  ask  your  bene- 
volence and  generosity;  yet  am  not  against  the 
adorning  him,  whenever  you  shall  think  proper, 
with  those  trappings  also  of  glory:   in  short,  I 
deliver  the  whole  man  to  you,  from  my  hand,  as 
we   say,    into  yours,  illustrious  for  victory  and 
faith.     But  I  am  more  importunate  than  I  need  to 
be  to  you ;  yet  I  know  you  will  excuse  it.     Take 
care  of  your  health,  and  continue  to  love  me,  as 
you  now  do**." 

Trebatius  was  of  a  lazy,  indolent,  studious 
temper ;  a  lover  of  books  and  good  company ; 
eagerly  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  Rome ;  and  whoUy 
out  of  his  element  in  a  camp :  and  because  Caesar, 
through  the  infinite  hurry  of  his  affairs,  could  not 
presently  admit  him  to  his  familiarity,  and  prefer 
him  so  soon  as  he  expected,  he  was  tired  of  the 
drudgery  of  attending  him,  and  impatient  to  be  at 
home  again.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  a 
series  of  letters  to  him  from  Cicero,  written  not  only 

tuin  eaae  reocripHit,  meamque  in  rogando  vereoundiam 
objiirgavit.— Ad  Quint.  iiL  1. 
<*  Ep.  Fam.  vii.  5. 
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'  vith  the  disinterested  affection  of  a  friend,  but  the 
nlkitade  even  of  a  parent,  employing  all  the  arts 
of  iofiiniiation,    as  well  of  the  grave  as  of  the 

I  kedoQS  kind,  to  hinder  him  from  nuning  his 
bopes  and  fortunes  by  his  own  imprudence.     He 

,  "  laoghs  at  his  childish  hankering  after  the  city ; 

I  bids  bin  reflect  on  the  end  for  which  he  went 
litroad,  and  pursue  it  with  constancy ;  obsenres, 

>  from  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  that  many  had 
;  ferredtiiemselvesand  the  public  well  at  a  distance 
I  from  their  coontry ;  whilst  others,  by  spending  their 

HTes  at  home,  had  lived  and  died  ingloriously  ;  of 

vhich  number,"  says  he,  "  you  would  have  been 

one,  if  we  had  not  thrust  you  out ;  and  since  I  am 

I  DOW  acting  Medea,  take  this  other  lesson  from  me, 

that  he  who  is  not  wise  for  himself,  is  wise  to  no 

poqnse*."    He  rallies  his  impatience,  or  rather 

I  "  imprudence  ;  as  if  he  had  carried  a  bond,  not  a 

I  letter  to  Caesar,  and  thought  that  he  had  nothing 

to  do  but  to  take  his  money  and  return  home ; 

not  recollecting,  that  even  those    who  followed 

kin^  Ptolemy  with  bonds  to  Alexandria,  had  not 

I  Tetbrooghtback  a  penny  of  money'.  You  write  me 

'  »ord,"  Esys  he,  "  that  Caesar  now  consults  you ; 

littd  rather  hear  that  he  consults  your  interest '. 

Let  me  die,  if  I  do  not  believe,  such  is  your  vanity, 

th^  yoa  bad  rather  be  consulted  than  enriched  by 

iumV"    By  these  railleries  and  perpetual  admo- 

oitioflg  he  made  Trebatius  ashamed  of  his  softness, 

md  content  to  stay  with  Caesar,  by  whose  favour 

lad  generosity  he  was  cured  at  last  of  all  his 

BKuiaess ;  and  having  here  laid  the  foundation  of 

I  ^  fortones,  flourished  afterwards  in  the  court  of 

Aa^stos,  with  the  character  of  the  most  learned 

Iwyerofthatage^ 

Cxsar  was  now  upon  his  second  expedition  into 

Britaia ;  which  raised  much  talk  and  expectation 

I  ^  Rome,  snd  gave  Cicero  no  small  concern  for 

tiie  safety  of  his  brother,  who,  as  one  of  Caesar's 

I  limtaianta,  was  to  bear  a  considerable  part  in  it^. 

Bat  the  accounts  which  he  received  from  the  place 

^  eased  him  of  his  apprehensions,  by  informing 

I  ^n,  that  there  was  nothing  either  to  fear  or  to 

I  ^pe  from  the   attempt ;   no    danger    from  the 

I  P^ltt  no  spoils  from  the  country'.     In  a  letter 

<  Ta  modo  ineptiiu  iiitaa  et  deaideria  urbb  et  urbanitatis 
^^ixii:  et  quo  consilio  profectua  es.  Id  aasiduitate  et 
I  ^te  conaequere.— 

Kam  mniti  gium  rem  bene  geaaere  et  popllcam,  patria 
procuL 
I     ^idti,  quel  dimii  ctatem  agerent,  propterea  sunt  Im- 
I  profaatL 

Qv  Id  nomero  ta  oerte  fuiaaes,  nisi  te  extnufaaemtuh— 
<<  qtBado  Medeun  agere  carpi,  Ulud  semper  memento, 
Vi  ifte  abl  aapieoa  prodeaae  non  quit,  nequicqoam  aapit. 
"-%Pam.Tit6. 

'  iiabimiinidenB  Tidebare ;  tanquam  enim  ayngrapham 

*d  tmperatorem,  non  cpiatolam  attuliases,  ale,  pecunla 

I  ^^  dcmam  redire  properabaa.    Nee  tibi  in  mentcm 

I  *^ttietat,  eoa  Ipnos,  qui  cmn  syngrapbia  Teniaaent  Alex- 

I  iB^nam,  nmnmiim  adtauc  nullum  auferre  potulase..— Ibid. 

>  I  CooAiU  qnidem  te  a  CaraaFe  scribto;  aed  ego  tibl  ab 
I  "ijaaittUvellMn^Ibid.  11. 

Hotiar,  ni,  que  tua  gloria  est,  puto  te  malle  a  Cnasre 
«*»ii,  qnam  toaurari.-^bid.  13. 

*- ^nlalquJdtu,  docte  Trebati, 

Dlaaentia.— HoR.  Sat.  ii.  L  78. 
I  ^^  QuinU  fratris  Uteris  suspicor  Jam  eum  eaae  in 
^'^^'BBtt:  aiapenao  animo  ezpecto  qnid  agat— Ad  Att 
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to  Atticus,  "  we  are  in  suspense,"  says  he,  **  about 
the  British  war :  it  is  certain,  that  the  access  of  the 
island  is  strongly  fortified ;  and  it  is  known  also 
already  that  there  is  not  a  grain  of  silver  in  it,  nor 
anything  else  but  slaves ;  of  whom  you  will  scarce 
expect  any,  I  dare  say,  skilled  in  music  or  letters*." 
In  another  to  Trebatius  ;  "  I  hear  that  there  is  not 
either  any  gold  or  silver  in  the  island :  if  so,  you 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  one  of  their  chariots, 
and  fly  back  to  us*.'' 

From  their  railleries  of  this  kind  on  the  barbarity 
and  misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  help  reflecting 
on  the  surprising  fate  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms  : 
how  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the 
seat  of  arts,  empire  and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in 
sloth,  ignorance  and  poverty;  enslaved  to  the  most 
cruel  as  well  as  to  the  most  contemptible  of  tyrants, 
superstition  and  religious  imposture:  while  this 
remote  country,  anciently  the  jest  and  contempt  of 
the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  happy  seat  of 
liberty,  plenty,  and  letters ;  flourishing  in  all  the 
arts  and  refinements  of  civil  life :  yet  running 
perhaps  the  same  course  which  Rome  itself  had 
run  before  it ;  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth  ; 
from  wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury  to  an  impa- 
tience of  discipline  and  corruption  of  morals  ;  till 
by  a  total  degeneracy  and  loss  of  virtue,  being 
grown  ripe  for  destruction,  it  falls  a  prey  at  last  to 
some  hardy  oppressor,  and,  with  the  loss  of  liberty, 
losing  everything  else  that  is  valuable,  sinks  gradu- 
ally again  into  its  original  barbarism. 

Cicero  taking  it  for  granted  that  Trebatius 
followed  Cesar  into  Britain,  begins  to  joke  with 
him  upon  the  wonderful  figure  that  a  British 
lawyer  would  make  at  Rome ;  and,  as  it  was  his 
profession  to  guard  other  people's  safety,  bids  him 
beware  that  he  himself  was  not  caught  by  the 
British  charioteers  <>.  But  Trebatius,  it  seems, 
knew  how  to  take  care  of  himself  without  Cicero's 
advice ;  and  when  Caesar  passed  over  to  Britain, 
chose  to  stay  behind  in  Gaul :  this  gave  a  fresh 
handle  for  raillery  ;  and  Cicero  congratulates  him 
"  upon  being  arrived  at  last  into  a  country  where 
he  was  thought  to  know  something ;  that  if  he 
had  gone  over  also  to  Britain,  there  would  not 
have  been  a  man  in  all  that  great  island  wiser  than 
himself." — He  observes,  *•  that  he  was  much  more 
cautious  in  military  than  in  civil  contests;  and 
wonders,  that  being  such  a  lover  of  swimming,  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  swim  in  the  ocean  ;  and 
when  he  could  not  be  kept  away  from  every  show 
of  gladiators  at  Rome,  had  not  the  curiosity  to  see 
the  British  charioteers :"  he  rejoices  however,  after 
all,  that  he  did  not  go ;  **  since  they  should  not  now 

oceanum,  timebam  littua  inaolc  Reliqua  non  equidem 
contemno.— Ad  Quint,  i.  16. 

De  Britannicia  rebua  cognovi  ex  tuia  Uteris,  nibtt  eaae 
nee  quod  metuamua,  nee  quod  gaudeamua.— Ibid.  UL  1. 

«  Britannici  beUt  exitus  expectatur.  Constat  enim 
aditua  Ineulc  munitoa  eaae  mirificla  molibua.  Etiam  illud 
Jam  cognitum  eat,  neque  argenti  acripulum  ease  uUum  in 
ilia  insula,  neque  uUam  apem  prcdc,  nisi  ex  manciplla ; 
ex  quibua  nuUoa  puto  te  Uteria,  aut  muaida  eruditoe  ex- 
pectere.— Ad  Att.  iv.  16. 

B  In  Britannia  nlhU  eeae  audio  neque  auri  neque  argentL 
Id  ai  ita  eat,  esaedum  allq^od  auadeo  caplaa,  et  ad  noa  qtiam 
primum  recurraa. — Ep.  Fam.  vii.  ?• 

o  Mira  enim  persona  indue!  poteat  Britannici  Joria  ooo- 
aultL— Ep.  Fam.  rii.  11. 

Tu,  qui  ccteria  cavere  didiclsti,  in  Britannia  ne  ab  eaae- 
darila  deciplarla  caveta— Ibid  6. 
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be  troubled  with  the  impertinence  of  his  British  { 
stories  P." 

Qointus  Cicero,  who  had  a  genius  for  poetry, 
was  projecting  the  plan  of  a  poem  upon  their 
British  expedition,  and  begged  his  brother's  assist- 
ance in  it :  Cicero  approved  the  design,  and 
observed  upon  it,  that  the  nature  and  situation  of 

S laces  so  strange,  the  manners  of  the  people,  their 
attles  with  them,  and  the  general  himself  Cesar, 
were  excellent  subjects  for  poetry ;  but  as  to  his 
assistance,  it  was  sending  owls  to  Athens :  that 
Quintus,  who  had  finished  four  tragedies  in  sixteen 
days,  could  not  want  either  help  or  fame  in  that 
way,  after  his  Electra  and  theTroadesi.  In  other 
letters  he  answers  more  seriously;  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conceive  how  much  he  wanted 
leisure  for  versifying :  that  to  write  verses  required 
an  ease  and  cheerfulness  of  mind  which  the  times 
had  taken  from  him ;  and  that  his  poetical  flame 
was  quite  extinguished  by  the  sad  prospect  of 
things  before  them^ 

He  had  sent  Csesar  his  Greek  poem,  in  three 
books,  on  the  history  of  his  consulship ;  and 
Ciesar's  judgment  upon  it  was,  that  the  beginning 
of  it  was  as  good  as  anything  which  he  had  ever 
seen  in  that  language,  but  that  the  following  lines, 
to  a  certain  place,  were  not  equal  in  accuracy  and 
spirit.  Cicero  desires  therefore  to  know  of  his 
brother,  what  Caesar  really  thought  of  the  whole ; 


I  P  Est,  quod  gaudeas,  te  in  ista  loca  venisse,  ubi  allquld 
I  sapere  viderere :  quod  si  in  Britanniam  quoque  prufectus 
essM,  profccto  nemo  in  ilia  tanta  insula  te  peritior  fuissct. 
— Bed  tu  in  re  uilitnri  uiulto  es  cautior  quam  in  advoca- 
tlonibus:  qui  neque  in  oceano  nature  voluisti,  homo 
studiotisiiinus  natandi^  ncque  epectare  essedarioA,  qucm 
antea  ne  andabatam  quidem  defraudare  potcranius.— Ep. 
Fam.  vii,  10. 

In  Britanniam  te  profectnm  non  eseo  gaudeo,  quod  et 
labore  caruisti,  et  ego  te  de  illis  rebus  nou  audiam. — Ibid. 
17. 

The  little  here  given  of  Trebatius's  love  ^fiunmrning^ 
adds  a  new  light  and  beauty  to  that  passage  of  Horace, 
where  the  poet  introduces  him,  advising,  to  swim  thrice 
croxt  the  Tiber ^  to  cure  the  want  of  sleep ;  the  advice,  it 
seems,  being  peculiarly  agreeable  to  his  own  practice  and 
character. 

! ter  uncti 

Transnanto  Tiberim,  somno  quibus  est  opus  alto. 

Sat.  II.  i.  8. 

q  Te  vero  vv66€(riv  scribendi  egregiam  habere  video. 
Quos  tu  situs,  quas  naturas  rerura  et  locorum,  qnos  mores, 
quas  gentes,  quaa  pugnas,  qnem  vern  ipsum  iniperatorem 
habes?  Ego  te  libcnter,  ut  rogas,  quibus  rebus  vis,  adju- 
vabo,  et  tibi  versus,  quos  rogas,  y\avKa  tls  *A0^va5 
mittam.— Ad  Quint,  ii.  16. 

Quatuor  tnigttdias,  cum  xvi  diebus  absolvissc  scribaa, 
tu  quidquam  ab  alio  mutuaris?  et  kAcos  qua^ria,  cum 
Electram  et  Troadem  scripseris?— Ibid.  ill.  G. 

N.B. — These /our  traget^ies,  said  to  be  written  in  sixteen 
dapSf  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  been  original  produc- 
tions, but  translations  from  some  of  the  Greek  poets,  of 
which  Quintus  was  a  great  master ;  finished  by  him  in 
haste  for  the  entertainment  of  the  camp:  for  the  word 
Troadem  in  the  text,  the  name  of  one  of  them,  should 
most  probably  bo  Troades,  the  title  of  one  of  Euripides's 
plays ;  as  the  Electra  also  was. 

'  Quod  me  de  faciendis  versibus  n^as,  incrediblle  est, 
mi  f rater,  quantum  egeam  tempore— Facerem  tamen  ut 
poasem,  sed—epus  est  ad  poema  quadam  animi  alacritate, 
quam  plane  mihi  tempora  eripiunt.— Ibid.  ili.  5. 

De  verslbua— deest  mihi  opera,  quae  non  modo  tempus. 
Bed  eiijun  animum  ab  omni  cura  vacuum  dcsiderat :  sed 
abeat  etiam  ivBovaiaafi6s Jcc.—Ibid.  4. 


whether  the  matter  or  the  style  displeased  him ; 
and  begs  that  he  would  tell  him  the  tmth  freely  ; 
since  whether  Caesar  liked  it  or  not,  he  should  not, 
he  says,  be  a  jot  the  less  pleased  with  himself*. 
He  began  however  another  poem,  at  his  brother's 
earnest  request,  to  be  addressed  to  Caesar,  but 
after  some  progress  was  so  dissatisfied  with  it  that 
he  tore  it^ :  yet  Quintus  still  urging,  and  signi- 
fying, that  he  had  acquainted  Csesar  with  the 
design,  he  was  obliged  to  resume  it,  and  actually 
finished  an  epic  poem  in  honour  of  Csesar ;  which 
he  promises  to  send  as  soon  as  he  could  find 
a  proper  conveyance,  that  it  might  not  be  lost, 
as  Quintus's  tragedy  of  Erigone  was  in  coming 
from  Gaul;  the  only  thing,  says  he,  which  had 
not  found  a  safe  passage  since  Csesar  governed 
that  province". 

While  Cicero  was  expressing  no  small  dissatis- 
faction at  the  measures  which  bis  present  situation 
obliged  him  to  pursue,  Csesar  was  doing  everything 
in  his  power  to  make  him  easy :  he  treated  his 
brother  with  as  much  kindness  as  if  Cicero  himself 
had  been  his  general ;  gave  him  the  choice  of  his 
winter-quarters,  and  the  legion  which  he  best 
liked':  and  Clodius  happening  to  write  to  him 
from  Rome,  he  showed  the  letter  to  Quintus,  and 
declared  that  he  would  not  answer  it ;  though 
Quintus  civilly  pressed  him  not  to  put  such  an 
afi'ront  upon  Clodius  for  their  sakes^:  in  the  midst 
of  all  his  hurry  in  Britain,  he  sent  frequent  accounts 
to  Cicero  in  his  own  hand  of  his  progress  and 
success,  and  at  the  instant  of  quitting  the  island 
wrote  to  him  from  the  very  shore,  of  the  embark- 
ment  of  the  troops,  and  his  having  taken  hostages 
and  imposed  a  tribute:  and  lest  he  should  be 
surprised  at  having  no  letters  at  the  same  time 
from  his  brother,  be  acquaints  him,  that  Quintus 
was  then  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  could  not 
take  the  benefit  of  that  express :  Cicero  received  all 
these  letters  at  Rome  in  less  than  a  month  after 
date,  and  takes  notice  of  one  of  them,  that  it 
arrived  on  the  twentieth  day ;  a  despatch  equal  to 
that  of  our  present  couriers  by  the  post*. 

•  Sed  heus  tu,  celari  videor  a  te,  quomodonam,  mi 
frater.  de  nostris  versibus  Cesar  ?  Nam  primum  librum 
80  legisse  scripsit  ad  me  ante :  et  prima  sic,  ut  neget  se  ne 
Gneca  quidem  meliora  legisse ;  reliqua  ad  quendam  locum 
^Bvfu^tpa.  Hoc  enim  utitur  verbo.  Dio  mihi  verum, 
num  aut  res  euro  aut  xopaicr^p  non  delectat  ?  Nihil  est 
quod  verearc.  Ego  enim  ne  pilo  quidem  minus  me  amabo. 
—Ad  Quint,  ii.  16. 

t  Poema  ad  Csesarem,  quod  composueram,  incidl.— Ibid, 
iii.  l.s.4. 

«  Quod  me  institutum  ad  ilium  poema  Jubes  perficere ; 
etsi  distentus  ttmi  opera,  turn  animo  sum  mulUi  niagis, 
quoniam  ex  epistola,  quam  ad  te  misenun,  cognovit 
Cssar  me  aliquod  ease  exorsnm ;  revertar  ad  institutum. 
—Ibid,  a 

Quod  me  hortaris,  ut  absolvam,  baboo  absolutum  suave, 
mihi  quidem  uti  videtur,  liros  ad  Csesarem.  Sed  quvro 
locnpletem  tabellarium,  ne  accidat  quod  Erigona>  tua>; 
cui  soli,  Caesare  imperatore,  iter  ex  Gallia  tutum  non  fuit- 
—Ibid.  9. 

s  Quintum  meum— Dii  boni !  quemadmodum  tractat, 
honore,  dignitate,  gratia?  Non  secus  ao  si  ego  essein 
Imperator.  Uibemam  logioaem  eligendi  optio  delata 
commodum,  ut  ad  me  scribit. — Ad  Att.  iv.  18. 

7  In  qua  primum  eat  de  Clodii  ad  Ccsarem  Uteris,  in 
quo  Cflroarls  consilium  probo,  quod  tibi  amantissiroe 
petenti  veniam  non  dedit,  ut  ullum  ad  illam  Furiam  ver- 
bum  rescriberet— A-l  Quint,  iii.  1.  s.  4. 

*  Ab  Quinto  fratre  et  a  Caesare  aocepi  a.  d.  ix.  Kal. 
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As  to  the  news  of  the  city  this  sainmer,  Cioero 
teils  his  brother,  "  that  there  were  some  hopes  of 
an  electioa  of  magistrates,  but  those  uncertain; 
gome  soapicion  of  a  dictator,  yet  that  not  more 
certain  ;  a  ^reat  calm  in  the  fomm  ;  but  of  a  city, 
seemed  to  be  qnieted  rather  by  the  effects  of  age 
than  of  concord  :  that  his  own  conduct,  as  well  in 
pubtic  as  in  priyate,  was  just  what  Quintua  had 
adrised,  softer  than  the  tip  of  his  ear;  and  his 
Totes  in  the  senate  such  as  pleased  others  rather 
than  himself. 

Such  ills  does  wretohed  war  and  discord  breed, 
that  bribery  was  never  carried  so  high  as  at  this 
time,  by  the  consular  candidates.  Memmius,  Do- 
mitios,  Scanrus,  Messala :  that  they  were  all  alike ; 
BO  eminence  in  any ;  for  money  levelled  the  dignity 
of  them  all  :  that  above  eighty  thousand  pounds 
was  promised  to  the  first  tribe  ;  and  money  grown 
so  Karce  by  this  profusion  of  it,  that  interest  was 
risen  from  foor  to  eight  per  cent.*" 

Memmios  and  Cn.  Domitiiu,  who  joined  their 
interests,  made  a  strange  sort  of  contract  with  the 
eonsnia,  which  was  drawn  up  in  writing,  and 
attested  in  proper  form  by  many  of  their  friends 
en  both  sides ;  by  which  "  the  consuls  obliged 
thcmselTes  to  serve  them  with  all  their  power  in 
the  ensuing  election  ;  9nd  they  on  their  part 
nsdertook,  when  elected,  to  procure  for  the  consuls 
what  provinces  they  desired  ;  and  gave  a  bond  of 
above  3OO0/.  to  provide  three  augurs  who  should 
testify,  that  they  were  present  at  making  a  law 
lor  granting  them  those  provinces,  when  no  such 
law  had  ever  been  made ;  and  two  consular  senators, 
who  shonld  affirm,  that  they  were  present  likewise 
at  passing  a  decree  of  the  senate,  for  furnishing 
the  same  provinces  with  arms  and  money,  when 
the  senate  had  never  been  consulted  about  it.<*'' 

Not,  literss,  oonfecta  Britannia,  obridlbus  acoepUs,  noils 
prsda,  imperata  taroen  pecunia,  datas  a  littorlbus  Britan- 
Bi«,  proximo  a.  d.  vi.  Kal.  Octob.  ezercitum  Britannia 
Frprrtabant.— Ad  Att.  iv.  17. 

Ex  Britannia  Caesar  ad  me  Kal.  Sept  dedit  literas ;  quae 
oo  »ec«pi  a.  d.  iv.  Kal.  OcUtb.  satis  commodas  de  Bri- 
unnieis  relnia :  quibus,  ne  admirer,  quod  a  te  nullasacoep- 
crim.  acribit  ee  sine  te  fuisee,  cum  ad  mare  aocesserit. — 
Ad  Qaint.  Ui.  1.  s  7- 

Com  banc  jam  epistiilam  complicarem,  tabellaril  a  vobis 
'waerant  &,  d.  xi.  Kal.  Sept  vice8lmodie.^Ibid.  ill.  l.e.S. 

•  Bes  Romanc  sic  se  habebant.  Erat  nonnulla  spcs 
ensnitionnn,  aed  incerta :  erat  aliqua  suspicio  dictaturae, 
!»  eok  quidem  certa :  summum  otium  forcnse ;  sed  seiies- 
emtU  mac^  civitatb,  quam  adquiescentis.  Bentcntia 
autem  no^ra  in  senatu  ejusmodi,  inagis  ut  alii  nobis  assen- 
tiaLtar,  quam  nosmet  ipsl. — 

EuRip.  Siipplices. 
Ambiti»  redit  inunanls,  nunquam  par  fuit  —Ad  Quint. 
o-LSl 

Seqncre  mo  nnno  In  Campuni.  Ardet  ambitus:  arifta 
Se  rot  ip«€» ;  fomus  ex  tricnte  Idib.  Quint,  factum  erat 
be«aiaa — ^fy*x4  i°  nullo  est,  peounia  onmiiun  dignitatem 
exxqwBi^— Ad  Att.  iv.  15. 

b  Consoles  ilagrant  infamia,  quod  C.  Memmiui  candi- 
datoa  pactionem  in  senatu  recitavit,  quam  ipse  et  suus 
ci^ipeCitor  Dnmitioa  cum  consullbus  fecissent,  uti  ambo 
H.  3.  qnadragena consullbus  darent,  si  essent  ipsi  consules 
bcti.  niei  tree  aagures  dedissent,  qui  se  adfuiase  dicerent, 
cam  lex  euriata  ferretur.  qu«  lata  non  eeset ;  et  duo  con- 
■aterea»  qui  se  dioerent  in  omandisproyindis  oonsolaribus 
vriboifdo  affuiase,  cum  omnino  ne  senatus  quidem  fuisset. 
HjK  paciio  nan  verbis  aed  nominibus  et  persoriptionibus ; 
un  ease  facta  diceretur,  prolata  a 


Memmins,  who  was  strongly  supported  by  Cesar*, 
finding  some  reason  to  dislike  his  bargain,  resolved 
to  break  it,  and,  by  Pompey's  advice,  gave  an 
account  of  it  to  the  senate.  Pompey  was  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  of  mortifying  the  consul 
Domitins  ;  and  willing  likewise  to  take  some 
revenge  on  Appius,  who,  though  his  nesr  relation, 
did  not  enter  so  fully  as  he  expected  into  his 
measures'* :  but  Cesar  was  much  out  of  humour  at 
this  step ' ;  as  it  was  likely  to  raise  great  scandal 
in  the  city,  and  strengthen  the  interest  of  those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  restrain  that  infamous 
corruption,  which  was  the  main  instrument  of 
advancing  his  power.  Appius  never  changed 
countenance,  nor  lost  any  credit  by  the  discovery ; 
but  his  colleague  Domitins,  who  affected  the  cha- 
racter of  a  patriot,  was  extremely  discomposed ; 
and  Memmius,  now  grown  desperate,  resolved  to 
promote  the  general  disorder  and  the  creation  of  a 
dictator '. 

Quintus  sent  his  brother  word  from  Gaul,  that 
it  was  reported  there,  that  he  was  present  at  this 
contract :  but  Cicero  assures  him  that  it  was  false, 
and  that  the  bargain  was  of  such  a  nature,  as 
Memmius  had  opened  it  to  the  senate,  that  no 
honest  man  could  have  been  present  at  it*.  The 
senate  was  highly  incensed;  and  to  check  the 
insolence  of  the  parties  concerned,  passed  a  decree, 
that  their  conduct  should  be  inquired  into  by  what 
they  called  a  private,  or  silent  judgment;  where 
the  sentence  was  not  to  be  declared  till  after  the 
election,  yet  so  as  to  make  void  the  election  of 
those  who  should  be  found  guilty:  this  they 
resolved  to  execute  with  rigour,  and  made  an 
allotment  of  judges  for  that  purpose  :  but  some  of 
the  tribunes  were  prevailed  with  to  interpose  their 
negative,  on  pretence  of  hindering  all  inquisitions 
not  specially  authorised  by  the  people^. 

This  detestable  bargain  of  forging  laws  and 
decrees  at  pleasure,  in  which  so  many  of  the  first 
rank  were  concerned,  either  as  principals  or  wit- 
nesses, is  alleged  by  an  ingenious  French  writer  as 
a  flagrant  instance  of  libertinism  which  hastened 
the  destruction  of  Rome*.  So  far  are  "  private 
vices"  from  being  "  public  benefits,"  that  this  great 
republic,  of  all  others  the  most  free  and  flourishing, 
owed  the  loss  of  its  liberty  to  nothing  else  but  a 
general  defection  of  its  citizens,  from  the  probity 

Memmio  ebt  nominibus  ioduotis,  auctore  Pompeio. — ^Ad 
Att.  iv.  1& 

c  Meuimium  CKsaris  omnes  opes  conllrmant.— Ibid.  15. 
17. 

«>  Dio,  xxxix.  p.  118. 

*  Ut  qui  Jnm  intcUiffebamus  cnunclationem  illam  Mem- 
mii  valde  Caraari  diMpIiccre.— Ad  Att.  iv.  16. 

'  Hio  Appius  erat  idem  ;  nihil  sane  Jncturc.  Comierat 
alter,  et  plane,  inquam,  Jacebat.  Memmius autem— plane 
refrixerat,  et  eo  magis  nunc  cogitaro  dictaturam,  tum 
favere  JuBtitio  et  omnium  rerum  liccntiv.— Ibid.  18. 

S  Quod  scrlbis  to  audisse,  in  candidatorum  consularlum 
ooitione  me  interfulsse.  id  falsum  est.  EJusmodi  enim 
pactiones  in  ista  coitione  facta;  bunt,  quae  postea  Memmius 
patefecit,  ut  nemo  bonus  interesae  debuerit— Ad  Quint, 
iii.  1.  a  A. 

l>  At  senatus  decrevit  ut  taciturn  Judicium  ante  comltia 
fieret— Magnus  timor  candidatorum.  Sed  quidani  J udices— 
tribunos  plebls  appellarunt,  ne  injussu  populi  Judicarent. 
Res  cedit,  comitia  dilsta  ex  sonatuitconsulto  dum  lex  de 
tacito  Judicio  ferretur.  Yenit  legi  dies.  Terentius  inter- 
ce»Bit— Ad  Att.  iv.  16. 

t  Considerations  sur  ics  Causes  de  la  Grandeur,  &c.  des 
Romains,  chap.  x. 
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and  discipline  of  their  ancestors.  Cicero  often 
foretells  their  approaching  ruin  from  this  very 
cause ;  and  when  he  bewails  the  wretchedness  of 
the  times,  usually  joins  the  wretchedness  of  their 
morals  as  the  genuine  source  of  it^. 

But  lest  these  corrupt  candidates  should  escape 
without  punishment,  they  were  all  publicly  im- 
peached by  different  prosecutors,  and  the  city  was 
now  in  a  great  ferment  about  them,  since,  as 
Cicero  sa3's,  either  the  men  or  the  laws  must 
necessarily  perish :  yet  they  will  all,  says  he,  be 
acquitted ;  for  trials  are  now  managed  so  corruptly, 
that  no  man  will  ever  be  condemned  for  the  future 
unless  for  murder'.  But  Q.  Scsevola,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  took  a  more  effectual  way  to  mortify 
them,  by  resolving  to  hinder  any  election  of 
consuls  during  his  magistracy;  in  which  he  per- 
severed, and  by  his  authority  dissolved  all  the 
assemblies,  convened  for  that  purpose™.  The 
tribunitian  candidates  however  were  remarkably 
modest  this  year :  for  they  made  an  agreement 
among  themselves,  which  they  all  confirmed  by  an 
oath,  "  that  in  prosecuting  their  several  interests, 
they  would  submit  their  conduct  to  the  judgment 
of  Cato,  and  deposit  four  thousand  pounds  apiece 
in  his  hands,  to  be  forfeited  by  those  whom  he 
should  condemn  of  any  irregular  practice.  If  the 
election  proves  free,"  says  Cicero,  "  as  it  is  thought 
it  will,  Cato  alone  can  do  more  than  all  the  laws 
and  all  the  judges'." 

A  great  part  of  this  year  was  taken  up  in  public 
trials :  Suffenas  and  C.  Cato,  who  had  been  tribunes 
two  years  before,  were  tried  in  the  beginning  of 
July  for  violence  and  breach  of  peace  in  their 
magistracy,  and  both  acquitted:  but  Procilius, 
one  of  their  colleagues,  **  was  condemned  for 
killing  a  citizen  in  his  own  house  :  whence  we  are 
to  collect,"  says  Cicero,  *'  that  our  Areopagites  value 
neither  bribery,  nor  elections,  nor  interregnums, 
nor  attempts  against  the  state,  nor  the  whole 
republic,  a  rush:  we  must  not  murder  a  man 
indeed  in  his  own  house,  though  that  perhaps  might 
be  done  moderately,  since  twenty-two  acquitted 
Procilius  when  twenty-eight  condemned  him®." 
Clodius  was  the  accuser  in  these  impeachments  : 

^  nis  pnesertim  moribus  atque  tempoHbiis,  quibus  Ita 
prolapsa  respublica  est,  ut  omnium  opibus  refrtcnanda,  ao 
coeroenda  alt.— De  Divin.  ii.  3. 

Qui  sit  rempublicam  afflictam  ct  oppressam  mlseris 
temporibuii,  ac  perditis  moribus,  in  vetcrom  dignitatem 
et  llbertatem  vindicaturus.— Ep.  Fam.  ii.  A. 

1  De  ambitu  postulati  sunt  omnes,  qui  congulatum 
petant — Magno  res  in  motu  est.  Propterea  quod  aut 
hominum  aut  legum  interitus  ostenditnr.^Ad  Quint. 
Ui.  2. 

Bed  omnes  absolventur,  nee  poetbac  quisquam  damna- 
bitur,  nisi  qui  hominem  oociderit. — Ad  Att.  iv.  ]6. 

m  Comiciorum  quotidie  sing^i  dies  tolluntur  obnun- 
ciationibus,  magna  voluntate  bonorum. — Ad  Quint  ili.  3. 

ObnunciatiunibuB  per  Scevolam  intorposltis,  Ringulis 
diebuB.— Ad  Att.  iv.  lb*. 

>^  Tribunitil  candidati  Jurarunt  se  arbitrlo  Catoni^  peti- 
turos :  apud  eum  H.  8.  quingena  doposuerunt ;  ut  qui  a 
Catone  damnatus  esaet.  Id  perderet,  et  compedtoribus 
tribueretur— Si  comitia,  ut  putantur.  gratnita  fuerint, 
pluB  unus  Cato  potuorit,  quam  omnra  quidem  Judices.*— 
Ibid.  Iff :  Ad  Quint,  ii.  15. 

o  III.  Non.  Quint  Suffenas  et  Cato  abeoluti :  Procilius 
oondemnatus.  Ex  quo  intelleotum  est,  rpurapetowaylrc^, 
ambitum,  comitia,  interregnum,  majestatem,  totam  deni- 
que  rempublicam,  flooci  non  faoere.  Debemua  patrem 
famlUas  domi  sue  oocidere  nolle,  neque  tamen  id  ipsum 


which  made  Cato,  as  soon  as  he  was  acquitted,  seek 
a  reconciliation  with  Cicero  and  MiloP.  It  was  not 
Cicero's  business  to  reject  the  friendship  of  an 
active  and  popular  senator;  and  Miio  had  occasion 
for  his  service  in  his  approaching  suit  for  the 
consulship.  But  though  Cicero  had  no  concern 
in  these  trials,  he  was  continually  employed  in 
others  through  the  rest  of  the  summer :  **  I  was 
never,"  says  he,  "  more  busy  in  trials  than  now ; 
in  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  and  the  greatest 
heats  that  we  have  ever  known,  there  scarce 
passes  a  day  in  which  I  do  not  defend  somei.'' 
Besides  his  clients  in  the  city,  he  had  several 
towns  and  colonies  under  his  patronage,  which 
sometimes  wanted  his  help  abroad,  as  the  corpora- 
tion of  Reate  did  now,  to  plead  for  them  before 
the  consul  Appius,  and  ten  commissioners,  in  a 
controversy  with  their  neighbours  of  Interamna, 
about  draining  the  lake  Velinus  into  the  river  Nar, 
to  the  damage  of  their  grounds.  He  returned 
from  this  cause  in  the  midst  of  the  ApoUinarian 
shows  ;  and  to  relieve  himself  from  the  fatigue  of 
his  journey  went  directly  to  the  theatre,  where  he 
was  received  by  a  universal  clap :  in  the  account 
of  which  to  Atticus  he  adds,  "  but  this  you  are  not 
to  take  notice  of,  and  I  am  a  fool  indeed  myself 
for  mentioning  it^" 

He  now  also  defended  Messius,  one  of  Caesar's 
lieutenants,  who  came  from  Gaul  on  purpose  to 
take  his  trial:  then  Drusus,  accused  of  prevari- 
cating or  betraying  a  cause,  which  he  had  under- 
taken to  defend ;  of  which  he  was  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  only  four  voices  :  after  that  Vatinius, 
the  last  year's  pretor,  and  ^milius  Scaurus,  one 
of  the  consular  candidates,  accused  of  plundering 
the  province  of  Sardinia";  and  about  the  same  time 
likewise  his  old  friend  Cn.  Plancius,  who  had  en- 
tertained him  so  generously  in  his  exile,  and  being 
now  chosen  sedile,  was  accused  by  a  disappointed 
competitor,  M.  Laterensis,  of  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion. All  these  were  acquitted,  but  the  orations 
for  them  are  lost,  except  that  for  Plancius ;  which 
remains  a  perpetual  monument  of  Cicero's  grati- 
tude :  for  Plancius  having  obtained  the  tribunate 
from  the  people,  as  the  reward  of  his  fidelity  to 
Cicero,  did  not  behave  himself  in  that  post  with 
the  same  affection  to  him  as  before,  but  seems  stu- 
diously to  have  slighted  him  ;  while  several  of  his 
colleagues,  and  especially  Racilius,  were  exerting 
all  their  power  in  the  defence  of  his  person  and 
abundo.  Nam  abeolvenrnt  xxii ;  condemnarunt  xxviii.— 
Ad  Att  iy.  Iff. 

P  Is  tamen  et  mecum  et  cum  Hiione  In  gratiam  rediit.— 
Ibid.  1& 

4  Sic  cnim  habeto  nunquam  me  a  cauaia  et  Jndicila  dis- 
triotiorem  fulsse,  atque  id  anni  tempore  graviaaimo,  et 
caloribus  maximis.>— Ad  Quint,  il.  16. 

Diem  aclto  ease  nullum,  quo  non  dioo  pro  reo.— Ibid. 
1U.3. 

'  Reatini  me  ad  aua  T^/aitt)  duxerunt,  nt  agerem 
cauaam  contra  Interamnatea— Redii  Romam— Veni  in 
apectaculum ;  primum  magno  et  equabili  plauau,  (sed 
hoc  ne  ctiraris;  ^o  ineptua  qui  acripaerim.) — Ad  Att. 
Iv.  Iff. 

•  MeaaiuB  defendehatur  a  nobla,  e  legatione  revocatna— 
Deinde  meexpedio  ad  Drutnim,  inde  ad  Scaumm. — ^Ibid. 

Druaua  erat  de  praevaricatione— abaolutua,  in  aumma 
quatuor  aententiia— Eodem  die  poet  meridiem  Yatlnium 
aderam  defenaurua ;  ea  ree  facilia— Scauri  judidum  atatim 
exeroebitur,  out  noa  non  deerimua  — Ad  Quint,  il.  16. 

Scaurum  benefloio  defenaionia  valde  obUgavi.— Ibid.  ill. 
1.  a.  ff. 
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dignitj*.  Yet  Cicero  freely  undertook  his  cause, 
mid  AS  if  no  coldness  had  intervened,  displayed  the 
merit  of  his  services  in  the  most  pathetic  and 
affecting  manner;  and  rescued  him  from  the  hands 
of  a  powerful  accuser,  and  his  own  particular 
friend.  *'  Dnuoa's  trial  was  held  in  the  morning ; 
from  which,  after  going  home  to  write  a  few 
letters,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Vatinius's  in 
the  afternoon :"  which  gives  us  a  specimen  of  the 
harry  in  which  he  generally  lived,  and  of  the  little 
time  which  he  had  to  spend  upon  his  private 
sffiurs,  or  his  studies ;  and  though  he  was  now 
arrying  on  several  great  works  of  the  learned  kind, 
"  yet  he  had  no  other  leisure  (he  tells  us)  for  me- 
ditating  and  composing,  but  when  he  was  taking  a 
few  turns  in  his  gardens,  for  the  exercise  of  his 
body,  and  refreshment  of  his  voice**/'  Vatinius 
had  been  one  of  his  fiercest  enemies ;  was  in  a 
perpetual  opposition  to  him  in  politics  ;  and,  like 
Bestia  mentioned  above,  a  seditious,  profligate, 
abandoned  libertine ;  so  that  the  defence  of  him 
gave  a  plausible  hajidle  for  some  censure  upon 
Cioero  :  bat  his  engagements  with  Pompey,  and 
especially-  his  new  friendship  with  Caesar,  msde  it 
,  n^if-fff^ny  to  embrace  all  Cesar's  friends ;  among 
I    whom  Vatinius  was  most  warmly  recommended  to 


Gabinius  being  recalled,  as  has  been  said,  from 
'    lus  goremment,   returned   to   Rome    about   the 
end  of  September :  he  bragged  everywhere  on  his 
joBiney,  that  he  was  going  to  the  demand  of  a 
'    triumph  ;  and  to  carry  on  that  farce,  continued 
a  while  without  the  gates;   till  perceiving  how 
,    odious  he  was  to  all  within,  he  stole  privately  into 
the  city  by  night,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being 
insolted    by    the    populace*.    There  were  three 
!    Afferent  impeadiments  provided  against  him  :  the 
I    first,  for  treasonable  practices  against  the  state; 
j    the  second,  for  the  plunder  of  Ms  province ;  the 
third  for   bribery  and  corruption  ;   and  so  many 
peraons  offered  themselves  to  be  prosecutors,  that 
there  was  a  contest  among  them  before  the  prtetor, 
bow  to    adjust  their  several  claims  ^    The  first 
«    mdietment  fell  to  L.  Lentulus,  who  accused  him 
the  day  after  he  entered  the  city,  **  that,  in  defiance 
of  religion  and  the  decree  of  the  senate,  he  had 
I    restored   the  king  of  Egypt  with  an  army,  leaving 
I    him  own  province  naked,  and  open  to  the  incursion 
of  enemies,  who  had  made  great  devastations  in 
,    ic"     Cicero,  who  had  received  from  Gabinius  all 
I    the  provocation  which  one  man  could  receive  from 
another,  had  the  pleasure  to  see  his  insolent  adver- 
sary at  his  feet ;  and  was  prepared  to  give  him 
I    such  a  reception  as  he  deserved:  but  Gabinius 
donst  not  venture  to  show  his  head  for  the  first  ten 


t  SegaB  tribanatum  Plancil  quicquam  attulisne  adju- 
■MSBti  dfgxiltati  meae.  Atque  boo  loco,  quod  verisftime 
fiKcnpotcs.  L.  KaciliidiviJiaininemerltaoommemoras, 
*c.— Pro  Plancio,  32. 

«  Ita  qnicqnid  oonfldo  ant  oogito  In  ambulaUonia  fere 
tempos  oonfero.— Ad  Quint,  iii.  3. 

*  Ad  urbem  aooesBit  a.  d.  xn.  KaL  Oct.  nihil  turpius. 
Bee  deao^oo.— Ad  Quint,  iii.  1.  sec  fi. 

Cum  Gablnins.  qaacanque  veniebat,  triomphum  se 
pnotvlare  dixiaset,  subitoqae  bonus  imperator  noctu  in 
ortem,  bostium  plane,  invaaiaeet.— Ibid.  9. 

7  Gabinimn  trea  adhuc  factionea  postulant :  JEC^Ibid. 
l.«e.& 

Cmn  hcc  acribebam  ante  lucem,  apud  Catonem  erat 
dMitttio  in  Gabinium  futura,  inter  Memmium,  eft  TL 
D,  et  C.  et  L.  Antonioe.— Ibid.  2. 
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days,  till  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  the  senate,  in 
order  to  give  them  an  account,  according  to  custom, 
of  the  state  of  his  province  and  the  troops  which 
he  had  left  in  it:  as  soon  as  he  had  told  his  story 
he  was  going  to  retire,  but  the  consuls  detained 
him  to  answer  to  a  complaint  brought  against  him 
by  the  publicans,  or  farmers  of  the  revenues,  who 
were  attending  at  the  door  to  make  it  good.  This 
drew  on  a  debate,  in  which  Gabinius  was  so  urged 
and  teased  on  all  sides,  but  especially  by  Cicero, 
that  trembling  with  passion,  and  unable  to  contain 
himself,  he  called  Cicero  a  banished  man :  upon 
which  (says  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother) 
"  nothing  ever  happened  more  honourable  to  me : 
the  whole  senate  left  their  seats  to  a  man,  and  with 
a  general  clamour  ran  up  to  his  very  face ;  whUe 
the  publicans  also  were  equally  fierce  and  clamor- 
ous against  him,  and  the  whole  company  behaved 
just  as  you  yourself  would  have  done^*' 

Cicero  had  been  deliberating  for  some  time, 
whether  he  should  not  accuse  Gabinius  himself ; 
but  out  of  regard  to  Pompey  was  content  to  appear 
only  as  a  witness  sgainst  him* ;  and  when  the  trial 
was  over,  gives  the  following  account  of  it  to  his 
brother. 

'*  Gabinius  is  acquitted :  nothing  was  ever  so 
stupi4  as  his  accuser  Lentulas ;  nothing  so  sordid 
as  the  bench :  yet  if  Pompey  had  not  taken  incre- 
dible  pains,  and  the  rumour  of  a  dictatorship  had 
not  infused  some  apprehensions,  he  could  not 
have  held  op  his  head  even  against  Lentulus: 
since  with  such  an  accuser,  and  such  judges,  of 
the  seventy-two  who  sat  upon  him,  thirty-two 
condemned  him.  The  sentence  is  so  infamous, 
that  he  seems  likely  to  fall  in  the  other  trials; 
especially  that  of  plunder :  but  there's  no  republic, 
no  senate,  no  justice,  no  dignity  in  any  of  us : 
what  can  I  say  more  of  the  judges  ?  There  were 
but  two  of  them  of  prsetorian  rank,  Domitius  Cal- 
vinus,  who  acquitted  him  so  forwardly  that  all  the 
world  might  see  it ;  and  Cato,  who,  as  soon  as  the 
votes  were  declared,  ran  officiously  from  the  bench 
to  carry  the  first  news  to  Pompey.  Some  say,  and 
particularly  Sallust,  that  I  ought  to  have  accused 
him  :  but  should  I  risk  my  credit  with  such  judges? 
What  a  figure  should  1  have  made,  if  he  had 
escaped  from  me  !  but  there  were  other  things 
which  influenced  me :  Pompey  would  have  con- 
sidered it  as  a  struggle,  not  about  Gabinius*s 
safety,  but  his  own  dignity :  it  must  have  made  a 
breach  between  us  :  we  should  have  been  matched 
like  a  pair  of  gladiators ;  as  Pacidianus,  with 
^seriiinus  the  Samnite  ;  he  would  probably  have 
bit  off  one  of  my  ears,  or  been  reconciled  at  least 
with  Clodius — for  after  all  the  pains  which  I  had 
taken  to  serve  him  ;  when  I  owed  nothing  to  him, 
he  every  thing  to  me ;  yet  he  would  not  bear  my 
differing  from  him  in  public  affairs,  to  say  no  worse 

*  Interim  ipso  deuimo  die,  quo  ipsum  oportebat  bostium 
nnmerum  et  militiun  renunciare,  in  re  hanit,  summa  in 
frequoitia :  cum  yellet  exire,  a  coniiulibus  retentus  eat ; 
introduoti  publicanL  Homo  undiqne  actus,  cum  a  me 
maxime  vulneraretur,  non  tulit,  et  me  trementi  voce 
exnlem  appellavit.  Hie,  o  dii,  nihil  unquam  honorifioen- 
tiua  nobis  accidit  Consurrexit  senatus  cum  clamore  ad 
unum,  dc  ut  ad  corpus  ejus  aocederet.  Pari  clamore 
atque  impetu  publicani.  Quid  qucrls  ?  Omnee,  tanquam 
si  tu  esses,  ita  fuerunt.— Ad  Quint  iii  2. 

•  Ego  tamen  ma  teneo  ab  accusando  vix  mehercule.  Sed 
tamen  teneo,  vel  quod  nolo  cum  Pompeio  pugnare ;  satis 
est,  quod  instat  de  Milone.— Ibid.  iU.  2. 
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of  it ;  and  when  he  was  less  powerful  than  he  is 
at  present,  showed  what  power  he  had  against  me 
in  my  flourishing  condition ;  why  should  I  now, 
when  I  have  lost  even  all  desire  of  power ;  when 
the  repuhlic  certainly  has  none ;  when  he  alone  has 
all ;  choose  him  of  all  men  to  contend  with  ?  for 
that  must  have  been  the  case :  I  cannot  think 
that  you  would  have  advised  me  to  it.  Sallust 
says,  that  I  ought  to  have  done  either  the  one  or 
the  other ;  and,  in  compliment  to  Pompey,  have 
defended  him ;  who  begged  it  of  me  indeed  very 

earnestly A  special  friend  this  Sallust !  to  wish 

me  to  involve  myself  either  in  a  dangerous  enmity, 
or  perpetual  infamy.  I  am  delighted  with  my 
middle  way  ;  and  when  I  had  given  my  testimony 
faithfully  and  religiously,  was  pleased  to  hear 
Gabinius  say,  that  if  it  should  be  permitted  to 
him  to  continue  in  the  city,  he  would  make  it  his 
business  to  give  me  satisfaction ;  nor  did  he  so 
much  as  interrogate  me— •»."  He  gives  the  same 
account  of  this  trial  to  his  other  friends ;  "  how 
Lentulus  acted  his  part  so  ill,  that  people  were 
persuaded  that  he  prevaricated— and  that  Gabi- 
niu8*s  escape  was  owing  to  the  indefatigable  in- 
dustry of  Pompey,  and  the  corruption  of  the 
bench  «." 

About  the  time  of  this  trial  there  happened  a 
terrible  inundation  of  the  Tiber,  which  did  much 
damage  at  Rome :  many  houses  and  shops  were 
carried  away  by  it,  and  the  fine  gardens  of  Cicero's 
son-in-law,  Crassipes,  demolished.  It  was  all 
charged  to  the  absolution  of  Gabinius,  after  his 
daring  violation  of  religion,  and  contempt  of  the 
Sibyl's  books :  Cicero  applies  to  it  the  following 
passage  of  Homer  <*. 

Aa  when  in  autumn  Jove  his  fury  pours. 
And  earth  is  loaden  with  ince&siint  showers; 
When  guilty  mortals  break  the  eternal  laws. 
And  Judges  bribed  betray  the  righteous  cause. 
From  their  deep  beds  ho  bids  the  rivers  rise. 
And  openb  all  the  flood-gates  of  the  skies. 

Pops,  IL  xvL  408. 

But  Gabinius's  danger  was  not  yet  over:  he 
was  to  be  tried  a  second  time,  for  the  plunder  of 
his  province ;  where  C.  Memmius,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, was  his  accuser,  and  M.  Cato  his  judge, 
with  whom  he  was  not  likely  to  find  any  favour : 
Pompey  pressed  Cicero  to  defend  him,  and  would 
not  admit  of  any  excuse ;  and  Gabinius's  humble 
behaviour  in  the  late  triid  was  intended  to  make 
way  for  Pompey's  solicitation.  Cicero  stood  firm 
for  a  long  time  :  *'  Pompey  (says  he)  labours  hard 
with  me,  but  has  yet  made  no  impression,  nor,  if 
I  retain  a  grain  of  liberty,  ever  will«;" 

Oh  !  ere  that  dire  dit^grace  ahall  blast  my  fame. 
Overwhelm  me  earth II.  iv.  818. 

b  Ad  Quint,  iii.  4. 

c  Quomodo  ergo  absolutus  ?— AccusAtonim  incredibilis 
Infamia,  id  e^t  L.  Lentull,  quem  fremunt  omnes  prwari* 
catum  ;  deinde  Pompeii  mira  contentio,  Judicum  sordes. 
—Ad  Att  iv.  16. 

d  RomK,  et  maxime  Appla  ad  Martls,  mira  proluvies. 
Crassipedis  ambulatio  ablnta,  horti,  tabeme  plnrime. 
Magna  vis  aque  usque  ad  piscinam  publicam.  Viget  ilhid 

Homeri Cadit   enim   in   absolutionem    GabiniL— Ad 

Quint  iii.  7. 

e  P^impcins  a  me  ralde  oontendit  de  reditu  In  gratiam, 
Bed  adhuc  nihil  pmfecit :  nee  si  ullam  partem  libertatls 
tenebo.  proflciet.— Ad  Quint,  iii.  1.  s.  5. 

De  Gabinio  nihil  fuit  faciendum  istorum,  &c.  T<fre  /lai 
Xdvoi.^I\.  iv.  218. 


but  Pompey's  incessant  importunity,  backed  by 
Cesar's  earnest  request,  made  it  vain  to  struggle 
any  longer ;  and  forced  him,  against  his  judgment, 
his  resolution,  and  his  dignity,  tadefend  Gabinius; 
at  a  time  when  his  defence  at  last  proved  of  no 
service  to  him ;  for  he  was  found  guilty  by  Cato, 
and  condemned  of  course  to  a  perpetual  banishment. 
It  is  probable  that  Cicero's  oration  was  never 
published,  but  as  it  was  his  custom  to  keep  the 
minutes  or  rough  draught  of  all  his  pleadings  in 
what  he  called  his  Commentaries,  which  were 
extant  many  ages  after  his  death';  so  St  Jerome 
has  preserved  from  them  a  small  fragment  of  this 
speech  :  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  apology 
that  he  found  himself  oblig^  to  make  for  it ; 
wherein  he  observes,  **  that  when  Pompey 's  au- 
thority had  once  reconciled  him  to  Gabinius,  it 
was  no  longer  in  his  power  to  avoid  defending  him  ; 
for  it  was  ever  my  persuasion  (says  he)  that  all 
friendships  should  be  maintained  with  a  religious 
exactness :  but  especially  those  which  happen  to 
be  renewed  from  a  quarrel :  for  in  friendships 
.that  have  suffered  no  interruption,  a  failure  of  duty 
is  easily  excused  by  a  plea  of  inadvertency,  or  at 
the  worst  of  negligence ;  whereas,  if  after  a  recon- 
ciliation any  new  offence  be  given,  it  never  passes 
for  negligent,  but  wilful ;  and  is  not  imputed  to 
imprudence,  but  to  perfidy  r." 

The  proconsul  Lentulus,  who  resided  still  in 
Cilicia,  having  had  an  account  from  Rome,  of 
Cicero's  change  of  conduct,  and  his  defence  of 
Vatinius,  wrote  a  sort  of  expostulatory  letter  to 
him  to  know  the  reasons  of  it;  telling  him,  that 
he  had  heard  of  his  reconciliation  with  Cesar  and 
Appius,  for  which  he  did  not  blame  him  ;  but  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  his  new  friendship 
with  Crassus  ;  and  above  all  what  it  was,  that  in- 
duced him  to  defend  Vatinius.  This  gave  occasion 
to  that  long  and  elaborate  answer  from  Cicero, 
already  referred  to,  written  before  Gabinius's  trial ; 
which  would  otherwise  have  made  his  apology 
more  difficult,  in  which  he  lays  open  the  motives 
and  progress  of  his  whole  beha?iour  from  the  time 
of  his  exile. — "  As  to  the  case  of  Vatinius  (he 
says),  as  soon  as  he  was  chosen  pretor,  where  I 
warmly  opposed  him  in  favour  of  Cato,  Pompey 
prevailed  with  me  to  be  reconciled  to  him ;  and 
Ctesar  afterwards  took  surprising  pains  with  me  to 
defend  him  ;  to  which  I  consented,  for  the  sake  of 
doing  what,  as  I  told  the  conrt  at  the  trial,  the 
Parasite,  in  the  Eunuch,  advised  his  Patron  to  do  : 
— '  Whenever  she  talks  of  Phtedria,  do  you  pre- 
sently praise  Pamphila,'  &c.,  so  I  begged  of  the 
judges,  that  since  certain  persons  of  distinguished 
rank,  to  whom  I  was  much  obliged,  were  so  fond 
of  my  enemy,  and  affected  to  caress  him  in  the 
senate  before  my  face  with  all  the  marks  of  fa- 
miliarity ;  and  since  they  had  their  Publius  to  give 
me  jealousy,  I  might  be  allowed  to  have  my  Pub- 
lius  also  to  tease  them  with  in  my  turn — ."  Then 
as  to  his  general  conduct,  he  makes  this  general 
defence:  *'that  the  union  and  firmness  of  the 
honest,  which  subsisted  when  Lentulus  left  Rome, 
confirmed  (says  he)  by  my  consulship,  and  revived 
by  yours,  is  now  quite  broken  and  deserted  by 
those  who  ought  to  have'  supported  it,  and  were 
lodked  upon  as   patriots ;   for  which   reason   the 

'  Quod  feciaM  M.  Tullium  commentariis  ipaius  i^iporot. 
—Quint.  X.  7. 
s  Vide  Fragment.  Orationum. 
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HMxiTni;  and  measures  of  all  wise  citizens,  in  which 
djss  I  alwajrs  wish  to  be  ranked,  ought  to  be 
dkanged  too :  for  it  is  a  precept  of  Plato,  whose 
asthoritj  has  the  greatest  weight  with  me,  to  con- 
tend in  public  affairs,  as  far  as  we  can  persuade 
oar  citixens,  but  not  to  offer  violence,  either  to 
oar  parent  or  oar  country. — If  I  was  quite  free 
from  all  engagements,  I  should  act  therefore  as  I 
BOW  do :  should  not  think  it  prudent  to  contend 
with  so  ^reat  a  power  ;  nor,  if  it  could  be  effected, 
to  extinguish  it  in  our  present  circumstances ;  nor 
coatznae  alwajs  in  one  mind,  when  the  things 
diemselTes  and  the  sentiments  of  the  honest  are 
altered ;  since  a  perpetual  adherence  to  the  same 
measures  has  never  been  approved  by  those  who 
know  best  how  to  govern  states  :  but  as  in  sailing, 
it  is  the  business  of  art  to  be  directed  by  the 
veather,  and  foolish  to  persevere  with  danger  in 
the  coarse  in  which  we  set  out,  rather  than,  by 
changing  it,  to  arrive  with  safety,  though  later, 
vhere  we  intended ;  so  to  us  who  manage  public 
affairs,  the  chief  end  proposed  being  dignity  with 
{»blic  qaiet,  our  business  is  not  to  be  always 
siaiing  at  the  same  thing.  Wherefore  if  all  things, 
as  I  said,  were  wholly  free  to  me,  I  should  be  the 
same  man  that  I  now  am :  but  when  I  am  invited 
to  this  oondact  on  the  one  side  by  kindnesses,  and 
driven  to  it  on  the  other  by  injuries,  I  easily  suffer 
Bjself  to  vote  and  act  what  I  take  to  be  useful 
both  to  myself  and  the  republic ;  and  I  do  it  the 
icore  freely,  as  well  on  the  account  of  my  brother's 
being  Caesar's  lieutenant,  as  that  there  is  not  the 
kast  thing  which  I  have  ever  said  or  done  for 
Cssar,  but  what  he  has  repaid  with  such  eminent 
zratitade,  as  persuades  me  that  he  takes  himself  to 
be  obliged  to  me  ;  so  that  I  have  as  much  use  of 
all  his  power  and  interest,  which  you  know  to  be 
tbe  greatest,  as  if  they  were  my  own :  nor  could  I 
otherwise  have  defeated  the  designs  of  my  des- 
perate enemies,  if  to  those  forces  which  I  have 
dways  been  master  of,  I  had  not  joined  the  favour 
of  the  men  of  power.  Had  you  been  here  to  adrise 
se,  I  am  persuaded  that  I  should  have  followed 
the  same  measures :  for  I  know  your  good-nature 
iad  moderation ;  I  know  your  heart,  not  only  the 
sBost  friendly  to  me,  but  void  of  all  malevolence  to 
others  ;  great  and  noble,  open  and  sincere, *'  &c.'* 
He  often  defends  himself  on  other  occasions  by  the 
same  allusion  to  the  art  of  sailing :  '*  I  cannot 
reckon  it  inconstancy  (says  he)  to  change  and 
BM>dcrate  our  opinion,  like  the  course  of  a  ship, 
by  the  weather  of  the  republic ;  this  is  what  I 
have  learned,  have  observed,  have  read  ;  what  the 
Teoofds  of  former  ages  have  delivered,  of  the  wisest 
lad  most  eminent  citizens,  both  in  this  and  all 
ofther  cities  ;  that  the  same  maxims  are  not  always 
to  be  poTBoed  by  the  same  men  ;  but  such,  what- 
ever thej  be,  which  the  state  of  the  republic,  the 
iscfination  of  the  times,  the  occasions  of  public 
peace,  require :  this  is  what  I  am  now  doing  and 
i^ll  always  do— V 
The  trial  of  C.  Rabirins  Postumus,  a  person  of 

^  Ep.  Fam.  L  9. 

<  Keqoe  enbn  incoiutaxitfs  puto,  sententiam,  tanqnam 

aBffBod  BavSgium  atque  cursom  ex  reipublicc  tempestate 

BfeBderarL    Ego  vero  bcc  didici,  h«c  vidi,  hro  scripta  legl : 

I    ^ime  de  aapf«nti8Bimi«  et  clariarimis  yiris,  et  in  hac  repub- 

'    Iie&  et  in  aliia  civitatibus  monumenta  nobis  et  litere  pro- 

non  Mmper  eaadem  sententias  ab  iisdem,  aed 

relpabUoe  status,  InoUnatio  tempomm,  ratio 
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equestrian  rank,  was  an  appendix  to  that  of  Gabi- 
nius.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  against  Gabinius, 
that  he  had  received  about  two  roillions  for  restoring 
king  Ptolemy ;  yet  all  his  estate  which  was  to  be 
found  was  not  sufficient  to  answer  the  damages 
in  which  he  was  condemned ;  nor  could  he  give 
any  security  for  the  rest:  in  this  case,  the  me- 
thod was,  to  demand  the  deficiency  from  those 
through  whose  hands  the  management  of  his 
money  affairs  had  passed,  and  who  were  supposed 
to  have  been  sharers  in  the  spoil :  this  was  charged 
upon  Rabirius ;  and  that  he  had  advised  Gabinius 
to  undertake  the  restoration  of  the  king,  and  ac- 
companied him  in  it,  and  was  employed  to  solicit 
the  payment  of  the  money,  and  lived  at  Alex- 
andria for  that  purpose,  in  the  king's  service,  as 
the  public  receiver  of  his  taxes,  and  wearing  the 
pallium  or  habit  of  the  country. 

Cicero  urged  in  defence  of  Rabirius,  "  that  he 
had  borne  no  part  in  that  transaction ;  but  that 
his  whole  crime,  or  rather  folly,  was,  that  he  had 
lent  the  king  great  sums  of  money  for  his  support 
at  Rome ;  and  ventured  to  trust  a  prince  who,  as 
all  the  world  then  thought,  was  going  to  be  restored 
by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  people :  that  the 
necessity  of  going  to  Egypt  for  the  recovery  of  that 
debt  was  the  source  of  ail  his  misery,  where  he  was 
forced  to  take  whatever  the  king  would  give  or 
impose :  that  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  obliged 
to  commit  himself  to  the  power  of  an  arbitrary 
monarch  :  that  nothing  could  be  more  mad  than 
for  a  Roman  knight,  and  citizen  of  a  republic  of 
all  others  the  most  free,  to  go  to  any  place  where 
he  must  needs  be  a  slave  to  the  will  of  another ; 
that  all  who  ever  did  so,  as  Plato  and  the  wisest 
had  sometimes  done  too  hastily,  always  suffered  for 
it  This  was  the  case  of  Rabirius :  necessity  car- 
ried  him  to  Alexandria ;  his  whole  fortunes  were 
at  stake'' ;  which  he  was  so  far  from  improring  by 
his  traffic  with  that  king,  that  he  was  ill  treated  by 
him,  imprisoned,  threatened  with  death,  and  glad 
to  run  away  at  last  with  the  loss  of  all :  and  at 
that  very  time,  it  was  wholly  owing  to  Csesar's 
generosity  and  regard  to  the  merit  and  misfortunes 
of  an  old  friend,  that  he  was  enabled  to  support 
his  former  rank  and  equestrian  dignity.'  "  Gabi- 
nius's  trial  had  so  near  a  relation  to  this,  and  was 
so  often  referred  to  in  it,  that  the  prosecutors  could 
not  omit  so  fair  an  opportunity  of  rallying  Cicero 
for  the  part  which  he  had  acted  in  it.  Memmius 
observed,  that  the  deputies  of  Alexandria  had  the 
same  reason  for  appearing  for  Gabinius  which 
Cicero  had  for  defending  him — the  command  of  a 
master.  "  No,  Memmius,"  replied  Cicero,  **  my 
reason  for  defending  him  was  a  reconciliation  with 
him  ;  for  I  am  not  ashamed  to  own  that  my  quar- 
rels are  mortal,  my  friendships  immortal.  And  if 
you  imagine  that  I  undertook  that  cause  for  fear  of 
Pompey,  you  neither  know  Pompey  nor  me ;  for 
Pompey  would  neither  desire  it  of  me  against  my 
will,  nor  would  I,  after  I  had  preserved  the  liberty 
of  my  citizens,  ever  give  up  my  own"." 

coDcordie  postularet.  esse  defendendas.  Quod  ego  et  facio, 
et  semper  faciam.— Pro  Plancio,  39. 

^  Pro  Rabir.  8.  9.  >  Ibid.  15. 

n  Ait  etiam  meus  familiaris,  enndem  causam  Alexan- 
drinis  fuiflae,  cur  laudarent  Gabinium,  quie  mihi  fult,  cur 
eundem  defenderem.  Mihi,  G.  Metnmi,  causa  defendendi 
Gabinii  f uit  reoonciliato  gratis.  Neque  vero  me  pcenitot, 
mortaies  inimieitia*  sempiUmas  amicitiat  habere.     Nam 
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Valerias  MaximuB  reckons  Cicero's  defence  of 
Gabinius  and  Vatinius  among  the  great  and  laudable 
examples  of  humanity  which  the  Roman  history  fur- 
nished :  as  it  is  nobler,  he  says,  to  conquer  inju- 
ries with  benefits,  than  to  repay  them  in  kind  with 
an  obstinacy  of  hatred*^.  This  turn  is  agreeable  to 
the  design  of  that  writer,  whose  view  it  seems  to 
be,  in  the  collection  of  his  stories,  to  give  us  rather 
what  is  strange  than  true  ;  and  to  dress  up  facts  as 
it  were  into  fables,  for  the  sake  of  drawing  a  moral 
from  them  :  for  whatever  Cicero  himself  might  say 
for  it  in  the  flourishing  style  of  an  oration,  it  is 
certain  that  he  knew  and  felt  it  to  be  what  it  really 
was,  an  ihdignity  and  dishonour  to  him,  which  he 
was  forced  to  submit  to  by  the  iniquity  of  the  times 
and  his  engagements  with  Pompey  and  Caesar ;  as 
he  often  laments  to  his  friends,  in  a  very  passionate 
strain:  *'  I  am  afflicted,"  says  he,  **  my  dearest  bro- 
ther ;  I  am  afflicted,  that  there  is  no  republic,  no 
justice  in  trials ;  that  this  season  of  my  life,  which 
ought  to  flourish  in  the  authority  of  the  senatorian 
character,  is  either  wasted  in  the  drudgery  of  the 
bar,  or  relieved  only  by  domestic  studies ;  that 
what  I  have  ever  been  fond  of  from  a  boy, 

In  every  virtuous  act  and  glorious  strife 

To  shine  the  first  and 


is  wholly  lost  and  gone  ;  that  my  enemies  are  partly 
not  opposed,  partly  even  defended  by  me;  and 
neither  what  I  love  nor  what  I  hate  left  free  to 
meo/* 

While  Cssar  was  engaged  in  the  British  expedi- 
tion, his  daughter  Julia,  Pompey's  wife,  died  in 
child-bed  at  Rome,  after  she  was  delivered  of  a 
son,  which  died  also  soon  after  her.  Her  loss  was 
not  more  lamented  by  the  husband  and  father,  who 
both  of  them  tenderly  loved  her,  than  by  all  their 
common  friends  and  well-wishers  to  the  public 
peace ;  who  considered  it  as  a  source  of  fresh  dis- 
turbance to  the  state,  from  the  ambitious  views  and 
clashing  interests  of  the  two  chiefs,  whom  the  life 
of  one  so  dear,  and  the  relation  of  son  and  father, 
seemed  hitherto  to  have  united  by  the  ties  both  of 
duty  and  affection  p.  Ctesar  is  said  to  have  borne 
the  news  of  her  death  with  an  uncommon  firm- 
ness^ :  it  is  certain  that  she  had  lived  long  enough 

d  me  Invitum  putas,  ne  Cn.  Pompeii  animumoffenderem, 
defendisee  cansam,  efc  iUum  et  me  vehementer  ignoras. 
Neque  enim  Pompeius  me  sua  causa  qnidquam  faccre 
voluisset  invitum  ;  neque  ego,  cul  omnium  civium  libertaa 
carittalma  fuisaet,  meam  prujecissem.— Pro  C.  Rabir.  Post. 
12. 

n  Bed  hi^nsoe  generis  humanitas  etiom  in  M.  Cicerone 
praecipua  appArult,  Jcc— Yal.  Max.  iv.  2. 

o  Angor,  mi  suavissime  frater,  angor,  nullam  esse  rem- 
publlcam,  nulla  Judicia,  nostrumque  hoc  tempus  letatis, 
quod  in  lUa  senatoria  auetoritate  florere  debebat,  ant 
forensl  labore  Jactari,  aut  domesticis  Uteris  sustentarL 
Illud  vero  quod  a  puero  adamaram, 

Aiir  itpurrcituff  icol  xnrtipoxov  tyifievou  HkKwv, 

a  JT-  2U8. 
totam  occidisse ;  inimiooe  a  me  partim  non  oppugnatos ; 
partim  etiam  esse  defensos ;  meum  non  modo  animum,  sed 
ne  odium  quidem  ease  libenim.— Ad  Quint.  iiL  6. 

p  Cum  medium  Jam,  ex  invidia  potentlse  male  cohseren- 
tis  inter  Cn.  Pompeium  et  C.  Ceaarem,  concordle  pignus. 

Julia  uxor  Magni  deoe^it FUius  quoque  parvus,  Julia 

natua,  intra  breve  spatium  obiit^Vell.  Pat.  li.  47  ;  VaL 
Max.  Iv.  e. 

4  Cssar— cum  andivit  decesaiaae  flliam— inter  tertium 
diem  imperatoria  obiit  munera.— fienec.  CoudoL  ad  Ilelv. 
p.  116. 


to  serve  all  the  ends  which  he  proposed  from  that 
alliance,  and  to  procure  for  him  everything  that 
Pompey's  power  could  give  :  for  while  Pompey, 
forgetful  of  his  honour  and  interest,  was  spending 
his  time  ingloriously  at  home,  in  the  caresses  of  a 
young  wife  and  the  delights  of  Italy,  and,  as  if  he 
had  been  only  Cssar's  agent,  was  continually  de- 
creeing  fresh  honours,  troops,  and  money  to  him, 
Caesar  was  pursuing  the  direct  road  to  empire ; 
training  his  legions  in  all  the  toils  and  discipline  of 
a  bloody  war ;  himself  always  at  their  head,  ani- 
mating them  by  his  courage,  and  rewarding  them 
by  his  bounty;  till,  from  a  great  and  wealthy 
province,  having  raised  money  enough  to  corrupt 
and  an  army  able  to  conquer  all  who  could  oppose 
him,  he  seemed  to  want  nothing  for  the  execution 
of  his  vast  designs  but  a  pretext  to  break  with 
Pompey ;  which,  as  all  wise  men  foresaw,  could 
not  long  be  wanted,  when  Julia,  the  cement  of 
their  union,  was  removed.  For  though  the  power 
of  the  triumvirate  had  given  a  dangerous  blow  to 
the  liberty  of  Rome,  yet  the  jealousies  and  separate 
interests  of  the  chiefs  obliged  them  to  manage  it 
with  some  decency,  and  to  extend  it  but  rarely 
beyond  the  forms  of  the  constitution  :  but  when- 
ever that  league  should  happen  to  be  dissolved 
which  had  made  them  already  too  great  for  private 
subjects,  the  next  contest  of  course  must  be  for 
dominion,  and  the  single  mastery  of  the  empire. 

On  the  second  of  November,  C.  Pontinius  tri- 
umphed over  the  Allobroges  :  he  had  been  praetor 
when  Cicero  was  consul ;  and  at  the  end  of  his 
magistracy  obtained  the  government  of  that  part 
of  Gaul  which,  having  been  tampering  with  Cati- 
line in  his  conspiracy,  broke  out  soon  afterwards 
into  open  rebellion,  but  was  reduced  by  the  vigour 
of  this  general.  For  this  service  he  demanded  a 
triumph,  but  met  with  great  opposition,  which  he 
surmounted  with  incredible  patience  ;  for  he  per- 
severed in  his  suit  for  five  years  successively, 
residing  all  that  while,  according  to  custom,  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  till  he  gained  his  point  at  last 
by  a  kind  of  violence.  Cicero  was  his  friend,  and 
continued  in  Rome  on  purpose  to  assist  him  ;  and 
the  consul  Appius  served  him  with  all  his  power ; 
but  Cato  protested  that  Pontinius  should  never  tri- 
umph while  he  lived:  ''Though  this,  (says  Cicero,) 
like  many  of  his  other  threats,  will  end  at  kst  in 
nothing.*'  But  the  prcetor  Galba,  who  had  been  his 
lieutenant,  having  procured  by  stratagem  an  act  of 
the  people  in  his  favour,  be  entered  the  city  in  his 
triumphal  chariot,  where  he  was  so  rudely  received 
and  opposed  in  his  passage  through  the  streets,  that 
he  was  forced  to  make  his  way  with  his  sword  and 
the  slaughter  of  many  of  his  adversaries'. 

In  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  consented  to  be 
one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain,  which  he 
began  to  think  convenient  to  the  present  state  of 
his  affairs,  and  resolved  to  set  forward  for  that 
province  about  the  middle  of  January* :  but  this 

r  Ea  re  non  longlua,  quam  vellem,  quod  Pbntinio  ad 
triumphum  volebam  adease:  etenim  erit  neacio  quid 
ne^otioli,  Jcc.^Ad  Quint.  ilL  5. 

Pontinius  vult  a.  d.  iv.  Non.  Novemb.  triumphare. 
Hnlc  obviam  Cato  et  Servilius  pra^torea  aperte,  et  Q. 
Mucins  tribunufr— Sed  erit  cum  Pontinio  Appius  consul. 
Cato  tamen  afiirmat,  se  vivo  ilium  non  triumphare:  id  ego 
puto.  ut  multa  ejusdcm,  ad  nihil  recasurum.->Ad  Att.  iv. 
16;  Dio,  xxxix.  p.  120. 

•  Sed  heus  tu,  acripaeramne  tibi  me  esse  legatum  Pom- 
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9^med  to  give  some  umbrage  to  Ciesar,  xvho,  by 
the  help  of  Qnintos,  hoped  to  disengage  him  gra- 
dually from  Pompey,  and  to  attach  bim  to  himself ; 
and  with  that  view  had  begged  of  him  in  his  lettere 
to  continue  at  Rome ',  for  the  sake  of  serving  himself 
with  his  authority  in  all  affaira  which  he  had  occa- 
don  to  transact  there  ;  so  that,  out  of  regard  pro- 
bshhf  to  CKsar's  uneasiness,  Cicero  soon  changed 
his  mind,  and  resigned  his  fieutenancy :  to  which 
he  seems  to  allude  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  where 
he  sajs,  **  that  he  had  no  second  thoughts  in  what- 
ever concerned  Ctesar ;  that  he  would  make  good 
his  en^agemt*ntB  to  him  ;  and  being  entered  into  his 
friendship  with  judgment,  was  now  attached  to  him 
by  affection"." 

He  was  employed,  at  Caesar's  desire,  along  with 
Oppinsy  in  settling  the  plan  of  a  most  expensive 
and  inag:nificent  work  which  Cesar  was  going  to 
cxecate  at  Rome  out  of  the  spoils  of  Gaul ;  a  new 
forom,  with  many  grand  buildings  annexed  to  it ; 
for  the  area  of  which  alone  they  bad  contracted  to 
pay  to  the  several  ownere  about  five  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds ;  or,'  as  Suetonius  computes,  near 
double  that  sum'.  Cicero  calls  it  a  glorious  piece 
of  work ;  and  says,  that  the  partitions,  or  inclo- 
sora  of  the  Campus  Martius,  in  which  the  tribes 
used  to  vote,  were  all  to  be  made  new  of  marble, 
with  a  roof  likewise  of  the  same,  and  a  stately  por- 
doo  carried  round  the  whole,  of  a  mile  in  circuit ; 
to  which  a  public  hall  or  town-house  was  to  be 
joined''.  While  this  building  was  going  forward, 
L.  ifimilins  Paullas  was  employed  in  raising  an- 
other, not  much  inferior  to  it,  at  his  own  expense  : 
for  he  repaired  and  beautified  an  ancient  basilica 
in  the  old  forum,  and  built  at  the  same  time  a  new 
one  with  Phrygian  columns,  which  was  called  after 
las  own  name ;  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
later  writers  as  a  fabric  of  wonderful  magnificence, 
computed  to  have  cost  him  three  hundred  thousand 
ponnda*. 

The  new  tribunes  pursued  the  measures  of  their 
predecessorsyand  would  not  suffer  an  election  of  con- 
^  ^^^^  -UQ^     sub ;  so  that  when  the  new  year  came 

ac.  54.  ®°»  *^®  republic  wanted  its  proper 
head.  In  this  case,  the  administra- 
tion fell  into  the  hands  of  an  intefrex,  a  provisional 
magistrate,  who  must  necessarily  be  a  patrician, 
aad  chosen  by  the  body  of  patricians,  called  toge- 

pcio ;  ei  «xtra  urbem  qnldem  fore,  ex  Id.  Jan.  vlsiun  eat 
boe  mihi  ad  malta  quadrare.— Ad  Alt.  Ir.  18. 

'  Q,uo4  waShi  tempas,  Rome  pnnertim,  ut  Iitoxnerogat, 
manenti,  vacaum  ostenditur  ?>-Ad  Qufot.  li.  ]A. 

B  E|tD  veto  nnllaa  Bfvr^pav  ^povrilof  habere  possum 
in  Caeaaxia  rebim — Videor  id  Judicio  facere.  Jam  enim 
dcteo :  «ed  tamen  amore  sum  incenana.— Ad  Quint,  ili.  I. 
a.  5l 

*  Varum  de  manabiia  indioavit ;  cujus  area  super  H.  8. 
im]Uea  c<mstJdt.-<Saet.  J.  Ca».  26. 

7  Itaqoe  Cesaris  araicl  (me  dico  et  Opplum,  diramparls 
licet)  in  inoainnentum  fUud,  quod  tu  tollere  laudibus  snle- 
boii,  at  forum  laxaremua,  et  usque  ad  Libertatis  atrium 
expUcaremos,  consnmsimui  H.  S.  aexcenticw :  cnm  priva- 
Ci»  non  poterat  tranaigl  minore  pecnnia.  Efficiemus  rem 
riertiiaisMliiiiiin.  Nam  in  Gampo  Martio  septa  tributia 
omitfia  marmorea  sumua.  ct  teda  factnri,  eaque  eingemus 
cxoeba  porticu,  ut  mtlle  paasuum  conficiatur.  Simul  ad- 
jax^^etiir  bufc  operi.  villa  etiam  publics  -^Ad  Att.  iv.  16. 

*  Fannns    in  medio  foro  basilicam  Jam  pame  texuit, 
'    iadem  anttqais  oolumnis:   Illara  ant^m,  quam  locavit, 

brit  znaimificentiaaimam.  NUiil  gratius  illo  monumento, 
aihil  ^oirioaina. — ^Ibid. 


ther  for  that  purpose  by  the  senate*.  His  power, 
however,  was  but  short-lived,  being  transferred 
erery  five  days  from  one  interrex  to  another,  till  an 
election  of  consuls  could  be  obtained  ;  but  the  tri- 
bunes, whose  authority  was  absolute  while  there 
were  no  consuls  to  control  them,  continued  fierce 
against  any  election  at  all :  some  were  for  reviving 
the  ancient  dignity  of  military  tribunes  ;  but  that 
being  unpopular,  a  more  plausible  scheme  was 
taken  up  and  openly  avowed,  of  declaring  Pompey 
dictator.  This  gave  great  apprehensions  to  the 
city,  for  the  memory  of  Syila  s  dictatorship  ;  and 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
senate,  and  especially  by  Cato.  Pompey  chose  to 
keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  retired  into  the 
country  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  affecting  it. — 
"  The  rumour  of  a  dictatorship,"  says  Cicero,  "  is 
disagreeable  to  the  honest ;  but  the  other  things 
which  they  talk  of  are  more  so  to  me  :  the  whole 
affair  is  dreaded,  but  flags.  Pompey  flatly  dis- 
claims  it,  though  he  never  denied  it  to  me  before  : 
the  tribune  Hirrus  will  probably  be  the  promotor. 
Good  gods  !  how  rilly  and  fond  of  himself  without 
a  rival!  At  Pompey's  request,  1  have  deterred 
Crassus  Junianus,  who  pays  great  regard  to  me, 
from  meddling  with  it.  It  is  hard  to  know  whether 
Pompey  really  desirei  it  or  not ;  but  if  Hirrus  stir 
in  it,  he  will  not  convince  us  that  he  is  averse  to 
it^"  In  another  letter:  **  Nothing  is  yet  done 
as  to  the  dictatorship :  Pompey  is  still  absent ; 
Appius  in  a  great  bustle ;  Hirrus  preparing  to 
propose  it ;  but  several  are  named  as  ready  to  inter- 
pose their  negative.  The  people  do  not  trouble 
their  heads  about  it ;  the  chiefs  are  against  it ;  I 
keep  myself  quiet<^."  Cicero's  friend,  Milo,  was 
irresolute  how  to  act  on  this  occasion  ;  he  was 
forming  an  interest  for  the  consulship  ;  and  if  he 
declared  against  a  dictatorship,  was  afraid  of  mak- 
ing Pompey  his  enemy ;  or  if  he  should  not  help 
the  opponents,  that  it  would  be  carried  by  force  : 
in  both  which  cases,  his  own  pretensions  were  sure 
to  be  disappointed  :  he  was  inclined  therefore  to 
join  in  the  opposition,  but  so  far  only  as  to  repel 
any  violence**. 

The  tribunes  in  the  mean  time  were  growing 
every  day  more  and  more  insolent,  and  engrosFing 
all  power  to  themselves ;  till  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus, 
the  grandson  of  Sylla,  and  the  most  factious 
espouser  of  a  dictator  was,  by  a  resolute  decree 
of  the  senate,  committed  to  prison :  and  Pompey 
himself,  upon  bis  return  to  the  city,  finding  the 
greater  and  better  part  utterly  averse  to  his  dicta- 
torship, yielded  at  last,  after  an  interregnum  of  six 
months,  that  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinns,  and  M.  Mes- 

■  Vide  Aacon.  argument,  in  Milan. 

^  Rumor  dictatoris  injucundus  bonis :  mihi  ctiam  magis 
qu«  loquuntur.  Bed  tnta  res  et  timetur  et  refrigescit. 
Fompeius  plane  se  npirat  velle :  antea  ipse  mihi  non  nega- 
bat.  Ilirrus  auctor  fore  videtur.  O  dii,  quam  ineptus,  et 
quam  se  amuis  sine  rivali !  Crasaum  Juniannm,  hominem 
mihi  deditum,  per  me  deten'uit.  Velit,  nolit,  scire  diflfi- 
cile  est.  Hirro  tanicn  agente,  nolle  se  non  probabit. — Ad 
Quint,  iii.  8. 

c  De  dictatore  tamen  actum  nihil  est.    Pompeius  abest : 
Appius  miscet :  Hirrus  parat :  multl  intercosHoroH  niimo- 
rantur :  populus  non  curat :  principcs  noltmt :  ego  quiesco.    | 
—Ibid.  9, 

d  Hoc  horret  Milo— et  si  Ille  dictator  factus  sit,  pamc 
diffidit.    Intercessorem  diotAturiP  »i  Juverit  manu  et  prar- 
sidlo  suo  Pompeium  metult  inlmicum;  8i  non  Juverit, 
timet,  ne  per  vim  perferatur. — Ibid.  8. 
L 
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sala,  Bhoald  be  declared  consuls^.  These  were 
agreeable  likewise  to  Ciesar :  Cicero  had  particu- 
larly recommended  Messala  to  him ;  of  whom  he 
says,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  ''As  to  your 
reckoning  Messala  and  CalTinus  sure  consuls,  you 
agree  with  what  we  think  here;  for  I  will  be 
answerable  to  Caesar  for  Messala'." 

But  after  all  this  bustle  about  a  dictator,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  great  reason  for  being  much 
A.  uRB.  700.   sifr^id  of  it  *t  this   time ;   for  the  i 

ac.  54.  republic  was  in  so  great  a  disorder  j 
coas.  that  nothing  less  than  the  dictatorial  ; 
CN.  DOMITID8  powcr  could  reducc  it  to  a  tolerable  ; 
cALTiMus.  gtate  :  some  good  of  that  kind  might 
M.  vALKRiiTB  reasonably  be  expected  from  Pompey, 
MK88ALA.  wlthout  thc  fcar  of  any  great  harm, 
while  there  was  so  sure  a  check  upon  him  as 
Caesar ;  who,  upon  any  exorbitant  use  of  that 
power,  would  have  had  the  senate  and  all  the 
better  sort  on  his  side,  by  the  specious  pretence  of 
asserting  the  public  liberty.  Cicero,  therefore, 
judged  rightly  in  thinking  that  there  were  other 
things  which  might  be  apprehended,  and  seemed 
likely  to  happen,  that,  in  their  present  situation, 
were  of  more  dangerous  consequence  than  a  dicta- 
torship. 

There  had  scarce  been  so  long  an  interregnum 
in  Rome  since  the  expulsion  of  their  kings  ;  during 
which  all  public  business,  and  especially  all  judicisd 
proceedings,  were  wholly  interrupted :  which  ex- 
plains a  jocose  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to 
Trebatius :  "  If  you  had  not  already,''  saya  he, 
'*  been  absent  from  Rome,  you  would  certainly 
have  run  away  now  ;  for  what  business  is  there  for 
a  lawyer  in  so  many  interregnums  ?  I  advise  all 
my  clients,  if  sued  in  any  action,  to  move  every 
interrex  twice  for  more  time :  do  not  you  think 
that  I  have  learned  the  law  of  you  to  good  pur- 
pose».>" 

He  now  began  a  correspondence  of  letters  with 
Curio,  a  young  senator  of  distinguished  birth  and 
parts  ;  who,  upon  his  first  entrance  into  the  forum, 
had  been  committed  to  his  care,  and  was  at  this 
time  quaestor  in  Asia.  He  was  possessed  of  a  large 
and  splendid  fortune  by  the  late  death  of  his  father ; 
so  that  Cicero,  who  knew  his  high  spirit  and  ambi- 
tion,  and  that  he  was  formed  to  do  much  good  or 
hurt  to  his  country,  was  desirous  to  engage  him 
early  in  the  interests  of  the  republic,  and,  by  instil- 
ling great  and  generous  sentiments,  to  inflame  him 
with  a  love  of  true  glory.  Curio  had  sent  orders 
to  his  agents  at  Rome  to  proclaim  a  show  of  gladi- 
ators in  honour  of  his  deceased  father ;  but  Cicero 
stopped  the  declaration  of  it  for  a  while,  in  hopes 
to  dissuade  him  from  so  great  and  fruitless  an  ex- 
peuse''.  He  foresaw  that  nothing  was  more  likely 
to  corrupt  his  virtue  than  the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  ; 


c  Vide  Die.  xl.  p.  141. 

'  Memalam  quod  cerium  consulem  cum  Domitio  nume- 
ratis,  nihil  a  nostra  opinione  dlBsentitiB.  Ego  Meeaalam 
Ceiari  praestabo.— Ad  Quint,  iii.  8. 

t  Nisi  ante  Roma  profectus  esses,  nunc  earn  eerie  relin- 
queree.  Quds  enim  tot  interr^^nis  Juriw»nBultum  desi- 
derat  ?  Ego  omnibus,  unde  petitur,  hoo  oonsilli  dederim, 
ut  a  singulis  intem^bus  binas  advocationes  postulent. 
Satisne  tibi  videor  aba  te  Jus  civile  didicine?— Ep.  Fam. 
vU.  11. 

h  Rupc  stndium  non  defuit  deelarandorum  munerum 
tuo  nomine :  aed  nee  mihi  placuit,  nee  cuiquam  tuorum, 
quidquam  te  abeento  fieri,  quod  tibi,  cum  venissea,  non 
eaaet  integrum,  ^c-~Ep.  Fam.  \L  3. 


or  to  make  him  a  dangerous  citizen,  than  prodi- 
gality, to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined,  and 
which  Cicero  for  that  reason  was  the  more  de- 
sirous to  check  at  his  first  setting  out :  but  all  his 
endeavours  were  to  no  purpose :  Curio  resolved  to 
give  the  show  of  gladiators ;  and  by  a  continual 
profusion  of  his  money,  answerable  to  this  begin- 
ning, after  he  had  acted  the  patriot  for  some  time 
with  credit  and  applause,  was  reduced  at  last  to 
the  necessity  of  selling  himself  to  Caesar. 

There  is  but  little  of  politics  in  these  letters 
besides  some  general  complaints  of  the  lost  and 
desperate  state  of  the  republic :  in  one  of  them, 
after  reckoning  up  the  various  subjects  of  epistolary 
writing,  "Shall  1  joke  with  you  then,"  says  he,  "in 
my  letters }  On  my  conscience,  there  is  not  a 
citizen,  I  believe,  who  can  laugh  in  these  times  :  or 
shall  I  write  something  serious?  But  what  can 
Cicero  write  seriously  to  Curio,  unless  it  be  on  the 
republic  }  where  my  case  at  present  is  such,  that  I 
have  no  inclination  to  write  what  I  do  not  think*." 
In  another,  after  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  incre- 
dible expectation  which  was  entertained  of  him  at 
Rome,  **  Not  that  I  am  afraid  (says  he)  that  your 
virtue  should  not  come  up  to  the  opinion  of  the 
public,  but  rather  that  you  And  nothing  worth 
caring  for  at  your  return,  all  things  are  so  ruined 
and  oppressed  :  but  I  question  whether  it  be  pru- 
dent to  say  so  much. — It  is  your  part,  however, 
whether  you  retain  any  hopes,  or  quite  despair,  to 
adorn  yourself  with  all  those  accomplishments 
which  can  qualify  a  citizen,  in  wretched  times  and 
profligate  morals,  to  restore  the  republic  to  its 
ancient  dignity**." 

The  first  news  from  abroad  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  consuls,  was  of  the  miserable  death  of  Cras- 
sus  and  his  son  Publius,  with  the  total  defeat  of 
his  army  by  the  Parthians.  This  was  one  of  the 
greatest  blows  that  Rome  had  ever  received  from  a 
foreign  enemy,  and  for  which  it  was  ever  after 
meditating  revenge  :  the  Roman  writers  generally 
imputed  it  to  Crassus's  contempt  of  the  auspices; 
as  some  Christians  have  since  charged  it  to  his 
sacrilegious  violation  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  plundered  of  two  millions  ; 
both  of  them  with  equal  superstition  pretending  to 
unfold  the  counsels  of  heaven,  and  to  fathom  those 
depths  which  are  declared  to  be  unsearchable'. 
The  chief  and  immediate  concern  which  the  city 
felt  on  this  occasion,  was  for  the  detriment  that 
the  republic  had  suffered,  and  the  danger  to  which 
it  was  exposed,  by  the  loss  of  so  great  an  army  ; 
yet  the  principal  mischief  lay  in  what  they  did  not 
at  first  regard,  and  seemed  rather  to  rejoice  at,  the 
loss  of  Crassus  himself.     For  after  the  death  of 

1  Joceme  tecum  per  literas?  civem  moherculc  non  puto 
esse,  qui  temporibus  his  rldere  possit.  An  gravius  aliquid 
Bcribam  ?  Quid  est  quod  possit  graviter  a  Cioemne  scribi 
ad  Curionem,  ni&i  de  republica  ?  Atque  in  hoc  genere  hec 
mea  causa  est,  ut  neque  ea,  que  non  sentio,  velim  scri- 
bere.>-Ibid.  4. 

k  Non  quo  verear  ne  tua  virtus  opinloni  hominum  non 
respondeat :  sed  meheroule,  ne  cum  yeneris,  non  habeas 
Jam  quod  cures:  ita  sunt  omnia  debiiitata  Jam  prope  et 
exstincta,  &c.— Ibid.  5. 

1  M.  Craaao  quid  acciderit,  videmns  diramm  obnuncia- 
tione  neglecta.— De  Dio,  L  16. 

•«  Being  for  bis  impious  sacrilqie  at  Jerusalem  Justly 
destined  to  destruction,  God  did  cast  infatuations  into  all 
his  councils,  for  the  leading  him  theiyto.**— Prideaux'a 
Connect,  part  ii.  p.  362. 
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JalU,  CrassQs'fl  authority  was  the  only  means  left 
of  curbing  the  power  of  Pompey  and  the  ambition 
of  Csesar  ;  being  ready  always  to  support  the 
weaker  against  the  encroachments  of  the  stronger, 
and  keep  tbem  both  within  the  bounds  of  a  decent 
respect  to  the  laws ;  but  this  check  being  now  taken 
away,  and  the  power  of  the  empire  thrown,  as  a 
kind  of  prize,  between  two,  it  gave  a  new  turn  to 
their  sereral  pretensions,  and  created  a  fresh  com- 
peticion  for  the  larger  share,  which,  as  the  event 
afterwards  showed,  must  necessarily  end  in  the 
subversion  of  the  whole. 

Publins  Crassus,  who  perished  with  his  father  in 
this  fatal  expedition,  was  a  youth  of  an  amiable 
character ;  educated  with  the  strictest  care,  and 
perfectly  instructed  in  all  the  liberal  studies,  he 
had  a  ready  wit  and  easy  language ;  was  grave 
withont  arrogance,  modest  without  negligence, 
adorned  with  all  the  accomplishments  proper  to 
form  a  principal  citizen  and  leader  of  the  republic : 
by  the  force  of  his  own  judgment  he  had  devoted 
himself  very  early  to  the  observance  and  imitation 
of  Cicero,  whom  he  perpetually  attended  and 
reverenced  with  a  kind  of  filial  piety.  Cicero  con- 
ceived  a  mntnal  affection  for  him,  and  observing 
his  eager  thirst  of  glory,  was  constantly  instilling 
into  him  the  true  notion  of  it,  and  exhorting  him 
to  porsne  that  sure  path  to  it  which  his  ancestors 
had  left  beaten  and  traced  out  to  him,  through  the 
gradual  ascent  of  civil  honours.  But  by  serving 
under  Csesar  in  the  Gallic  wars,  he  had  learnt,  as 
be  fancied,  a  shorter  way  to  fame  and  power  than 
what  Cicero  had  been  inculcating  ;  and  having 
siinxalised  himself  in  a  campaign  or  tvro  as  a 
soldier,  was  in  too  much  haste  to  be  a  general, 
when  Cssar  sent  him  at  the  head  of  a  thousand 
horse  to  the  assistance  of  his  father  in  the  Parthian 
war.  Here  the  vigour  of  his  youth  and  courage 
arried  him  on  so  far  in  the  pursuit  of  an  enemy 
whose  chief  art  of  conquest  consisted  in  flying,  that 
he  had  no  way  left  to  escape  but  what  his  high 
fpirit  disdained,  by  the  desertion  of  his  troops  and 
a  precipitate  flight ;  so  that  finding  himself  op- 
pressed wilii  numbers,  cruelly  wounded,  and  in 
danger  of  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Par- 
thiaos,  he  chose  to  die  by  the  sword  of  his  armour- 
bearer.  •*  Thus,  while  he  aspired,'*  as  Cicero  says, 
**  to  the  fame  of  another  Cyrus  or  Alexander,  he 
fell  abort  of  that  glory  which  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  reaped  from  a  succession  of  honours 
conferred  by  their  country  as  the  reward  of  their 


By  the  death  of  young  Crassus,  a  place  became 
vacant  in  the  college  of  augurs,  for  which  Cicero 
declared  himself  a  candidate :  nor  was  any  one  so 
hardy  as  to  appear  against  him,  except  Hirrus,  the 
tribone,  who,  trusting  to  the  popularity  of  his  office 


B  Iloc  magls  mm  Pnbllo  deditus,  quod  me  quanquam  a 
pKritSa  semper,  tamen  hoc  tempore  maxime,  sicut  alterum 
fMrentem  ei  oboervat  et  diligit.— Ep.  Fam.  v.  8. 

P.  Craaeum  ex  omni  nobUJtate  adolescentam  dilexi 
ptarimum,  ace— Ibid.  xiii.  10. 

Cam  P.  CnsBo,  com  initio  etatia  ad  amicitiam  ae  meam 
eontullawt»  arpe  egiase  me  arbitror,  cum  eum  Tehementia- 
mmt  bortax«r»  at  earn  laudis  Tlam  rectiaaimain  ease  duoeret, 
qoam  majanm  ejus  ei  tritam  reliquiasenL  Erat  enim  cum 
jaatitutna  optime,  turn  plane  perfecteque  eruditua.  In- 
cratque  et  ingeDlum  aatia  acre,  et  oratioois  non  inelegana 
eopia :  pretereaque  sine  arrogantia  gravis  ease  videbatur, 
et  riae  aegnitie  verecundua,  Ac^-Vide  Brut.  p.  4</7 ;  it 
PtBtarch.  in  Craaa. 


and  Pompey's  favour,  had  the  vanity  to  pretend  to 
it ;  but  a  competition  so  unequal  furnished  matter 
of  raillery  only  to  Cicero,  who  was  chosen  without 
any  difficulty  or  struggle  with  the  unanimous  appro- 
bation of  the  whole  body".  This  college,  from  the 
last  regulation  of  it  by  Sylla,  consisted  of  fifteen, 
who  were  all  persons  of  the  first  distinction  in 
Rome.  It  was  a  priesthood  for  life,  of  a  character 
indelible,  which  no  crime  or  forfeiture  could  efface. 
The  priests  of  all  kinds  were  originally  chosen  by 
their  colleges,  till  Domitius,  a  tribune,  about  fifty 
years  before,  transferred  the  choice  of  them  to  the 
people,  whose  authority  was  held  to  be  supreme  in 
sacred  as  well  as  civil  affairs".  This  act  was  reversed 
by  Sylla,  and  the  ancient  riglit  restored  to  the 
colleges  ;  but  Labienut,  when  tribune  in  Cicero's 
consulship,  recalled  the  law  of  Domitius,  to  facili- 
tate Caesar's  advancement  to  the  high. priesthood. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  that  every  candidate 
should  be  nominated  to  the  people  by  two  augurs, 
who  gave  a  solemn  testimony,  upon  oath,  of  his 
dignity  and  fitness  for  the  office  :  this  was  done  in  .- 
Cicero's  case  hy  Pompey  and  Hortensius,  the  two. 
most  eminent  members  of  the  college;  and  afie/ 
the  election,  he  was  installed  with  all  the  usu^ 
formalities  by  Hortensius  p.  \       / 

As  in  the  last  year,  so  in  this ;  the  factTons  of 
the  city  prevented  the  choice  of  consuls  :  the  can- 
didates, T.  Annius  Milo,  Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  and 
P.  Plautius  Hypseeus,  pushed  on  their  several  in- 
terests with  such  open  violence  and  bribery,  as  if 
the  consulship  was  to  be  carried  only  by  money  or 
armsq.  Clodius  was  putting  in  at  the  same  time 
for  the  prtetorship,  and  employing  all  his  credit 
and  interest  to  disappoint  Milo,  by  whose  obtain- 
ing the  consulship  he  was  sure  to  be  eclipsed  and 
controlled  in  the  exercise  of  his  subordinate  magis- 
tracy'. Pompey  was  wholly  averse  to  Milo,  who 
did  not  pay  him  that  court  which  he  expected,  but 
seemed  to  affect  an  independency,  and  to  trust  to 
his  own  strength ;  while  the  other  two  competitors 
were  wholly  at  his  devotion.  Hypsseus  had  been 
his  quaestor,  and  always  his  creature ;  and  he  de- 
signed to  make  Scipio  his  father-in-law,  by  marry- 
ing his  daughter  Cornelia,  a  lady  of  celebrated 
accomplishments,  the  widow  of  young  Crassus. 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  served  Milo  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  and  ardently  wished  his  suc- 
cess :  this  he  owed  to  Milo's  constant  attachment 
to  him,  which,  at  all  hazards,  he  now  resolved  to 
repay.  The  affair,  however,  was  likely  to  give  him 
much  trouble,  as  well  from  the  difficulty  of  the 
opposition  as  from  Milo's  own  conduct  and  un- 
bounded prodigality,  which  threatened  the  ruin  of 
all  his  fortunes.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  who 
was  still  with  Cesar,  he  says,  "  Nothing  can  be 
more  wretched  than  these  men  and  these  times: 

n  Quomodo  Hirrum  putaa  auguratua  tui  oompetitorem. 
^Ep.  Fam.  vlil.  3. 

o  Atque  hoc  idem  de  ceteris  aaoerdotils  Cn.  DomlUua 
tribunua  plebia  tulit,  lec.->De  Leg.  Ag.  ii.  7. 

p  Quo  enim  tempore  me  augurem  a  toto  collegio  expeti- 
tom  Cn.  Pompeius  et  Q.  Hortenalua  nominaverxmt ;  neque 
enim  licebat  a  pluiibus  nominari. — ^PhiL  il.  2. 

Cooptatum  me  ab  eo  in  collefrium  recordabar,  in  quo 
Juratus  judicium  dignltatia  mec  fecerat :  et  inauguratum 
ab  eodem,  ex  quo,  augurum  ixiatitutia  in  parentis  eum  loco 
oolere  debebam.— Brut  intt. 

q  Plutarch,  in  Caton. 

'  Occurrebat  ei,  mancam  ao  debflem  prctnram  auam 
futuram  oonsule  HUone— Pro  Milone,  9. 
L9 
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wherefore,  since  no  pleasure  can  now  be  had  from 
the  republic^  I  know  not  why  I  shoald  make  my- 
self uneasy.  Books,  study,  quiet,  my  country- 
houses,  and,  above  all,  my  children,  are  my  sole 
delight.  Milo  is  my  only  trouble :  I  wish  his  con- 
sulship may  put  an  end  to  it ;  in  which  I  will  not 
take  less  pains  than  I  did  in  my  own,  and  you  will 
assist  us  there  also  as  you  now  do.  AU  things 
stand  well  with  him,  unless  some  yioience  defeat 
us  :  I  am  afraid  only  how  his  money  will  hold  out ; 
for  he  is  mad  beyond  all  bounds  in  the  magnificence 
of  his  shows,  which  he  is  now  preparing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  ; 
but  it  shall  be  my  care  to  check  his  inconsiderate- 
ness  in  this  one  article  as  far  as  I  am  able','*  &c. 

In  the  heat  of  this  competition.  Curio  was  coming 
home  from  Asia,  and  expected  shortly  at  Rome ; 
whence  Cicero  sent  an  express  to  meet  him  on  the 
rcMtd,  or  at  his  landing  in  Italy,  with  a  most  earnest 
and  pressing  letter  to  engage  him  to  Milo*s  in- 
terest. 

Af .  T,  Cicero  to  C.  Cvrio, 
"  Before  we  had  yet  heard  of  your  coming  to- 
wards  Italy,  I  sent  away  S.  Villius,  Milo's  friend, 

with  this  letter  to  you ;  but  when  your 
^\acu        *"i^*I  '^M  supposed  to  be  near,  and 

it  was  known  for  certain  that  you  had 
left  Asia  and  were  upon  the  road  to  Rome,  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  left  no  room  to  fear  that  we 
should  be  thought  to  send  too  hastily,  when  we  were 
desirous  to  have  it  delivered  to  you  as  soon  as 
possible.  If  my  services  to  you.  Curio,  were  really 
so  great  as  they  are  proclaimed  to  be  by  you,  rather 
than  considered  by  me,  I  should  be  more  reserved 
in  asking,  if  I  had  any  great  fiivour  to  beg  of  you : 
for  it  goes  hard  with  a  modest  man  to  ask  anything 
considerable  of  one  whom  he  takes  to  be  obliged  to 
him,  lest  he  be  thought  to  demand  rather  than  to 
ask,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  debt,  not  as  a  kind- 
ness.  But  since  your  services  to  me,  so  eminently 
displayed  in  my  late  troubles,  are  known  to  all  to 
be  the  greatest, — and  it  is  the  part  of  an  ingenuous 
mind  to  wish  to  be  more  obliged  to  those  to  whom 
we  are  already  much  obliged, — I  made  no  scruple 
to  beg  of  you,  by  letter,  what,  of  all  things,  is  the 
most  important  and  necessary  to  me.  Fur  I  am 
not  afraid  lest  I  should  not  be  able  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  all  your  fieivours,  though  ever  so  numer- 
ous, being  confident  that  there  is  none  so  great 
which  my  mind  is  not  able  both  fully  to  contain 
and  amply  to  requite  and  illustrate.  I  have  placed 
all  my  studies,  pains,  care,  industry,  thoughts,  and 
in  short  my  very  soul,  on  Milo*s  consulship ;  and 
have  resolved  with  myself  to  expect  from  it  not 

•  Itaque  ex  republica  quoaiam  nihil  Jam  voluptatis 
capl  potest ;  cur  etomaibher,  nescla  Liters  me  et  etudia 
niMtra,  et  otium ;  Till»que  delectant,  maxlmeque  pueri 
nottrt.  Angit  uaus  Milo.  Bed  velini  finem  afTerat  consu- 
latus ;  in  quo  enitar  non  minus  quam  sum  enlsoB  in  nostro : 
tuque  letino,  quod  fads,  84JuTabl8.  De  quo  cvtera  (nisi 
plane  vis  eripuerit)  recte  sunt :  de  re  familiari  timeo. 

*0  9^  fudperai  oOk  fi^  ircwrMf — 
qui  Indos  H.  S.  coc.  eomparet.    Cujus  in  hoc  uno  Inconri- 
derantiun  et  ego  miatinebo,  ut  potero-^Ad  Quint,  iil.  9. 

Cicero  had  great  reaaons  for  the  appreheni ions  which  he 
expresses  on  account  of  If  ilo's  extravagance :  for  Milo  had 
already  wasted  three  estates  in  giving  plays  and  shows  to 
the  people ;  and  when  he  went  soon  after  into  exile,  was 
found  to  owe  still  above  half  a  million  of  our  money. — 
PUn.  xxxvi.  15 ;  Asoon.  Argum.  in  Milon. 


only  the  common  fruit  of  duty,  but  the  praise  even 
of  piety :  nor  was  any  man,  I  believe,  ever  so  soli- 
citous for  bis  own  safety  and  fortunes,  as  I  am  for 
his  honour,  on  which  I  have  fixed  all  my  views  and 
hopes.  You,  I  perceive,  can  be  of  such  service  to 
him,  if  you  please,  that  we  shall  have  no  occasion 
for  anything  farther.  We  have  already  with  us  the 
good  wishes  of  all  the  honest,  engaged  to  him  by  his 
tribunate ;  and,  as  you  will  imagine  also,  I  hope, 
by  his  attachment  to  me :  of  the  populace  and  the 
multitude,  by  the  magnificence  of  his  shows  and  the 
generosity  of  his  nature :  of  the  youth  and  men  of 
interest,  by  his  own  peculiar  credit  or  diligence 
among  that  sort :  he  has  all  my  assistance  likewise, 
which,  though  of  little  weight,  yet  being  allowed  by 
all  to  be  just  and  due  to  him,  may  perhaps  be  of 
some  influence.  What  we  want,  is  a  captain  and 
leader,  or  a  pilot,  as  it  were,  of  all  those  winds  ; 
and  were  we  to  choose  one  out  of  the  whole  city, 
we  could  not  find  a  man  so  fit  for  the  purpose  as 
you.  Wherefore,  if  from  all  the  pains  which  I  am 
now  taking  for  Milo,  you  can  believe  me  to  be 
mindful  of  benefits ;  if  grateful,  if  a  good  man,  if 
worthy,  in  short,  of  your  kindness,  I  beg  of  you  to 
relieve  my  present  solicitude,  and  lend  your  help- 
ing hand  to  my  praise ;  or,  to  speak  more  truly, 
to  my  safety.  As  to  T.  Annius  himself,  I  promise 
you,  if  you  embrace  him,  that  you  will  not  find  a 
man  of  a  greater  mind,  gravity,  constancy,  or  of 
greater  affection  to  you  :  and  as  for  myself,  you 
will  add  such  a  lustre  and  fresh  dignity  to  me,  that 
I  shall  readily  own  you  to  have  shown  the  same 
zeal  for  my  honour  which  you  exerted  before  for 
my  preservation.  If  I  was  not  sure,  from  what  I 
have  already  said,  that  you  would  see  how  much  I 
take  my  duty  to  be  interested  in  this  affair,  and 
how  much  it  concerns  me  not  only  to  struggle,  but 
even  to  fight  for  Milo*s  success,  1  should  press  you 
still  farther  ;  but  I  now  recommend  and  throw  the 
whole  cause,  and  myself  also  with  it,  into  your 
hands ;  and  beg  of  you  to  assure  yourself  of  this 
one  thing,  that  if  I  obtain  this  favour  from  you,  I 
shall  be  more  indebted  almost  to  you  than  even  to 
Milo  himself;  since  my  safety,  in  which  I  was 
principally  assisted  by  him,  was  not  so  dear  as  the 
piety  of  showing  my  gratitude  will  be  agreeable  to 
me ;  which,  I  am  persuaded,  I  shall  be  able  to  effect 
by  your  assistance.     Adieu*.'' 

The  senate  and  the  better  sort  were  generally  in 
Milo's  interest ;  but  three  of  the  tribunes  were  vio- 
lent against  him,— Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  Munatius 
Plancus  Bursa,  and  Sallust  the  historian  ;  the  other 
seven  were  his  fast  friends ;  but  above  all,  M.  Cbp- 
lius,  who,  out  of  regard  to  Cicero,  served  him  with 
a  particuhir  zeal.  But  while  all  things  were  pro- 
ceeding very  prosperously  in  his  favour,  and  nothing 
seemed  wanting  to  crown  his  success  but  to  bribg 
on  the  election,  which  his  adversaries  for  that  rea- 
son were  labouring  to  keep  back,  all  his  hopes  and 
fortunes  were  blasted  at  once  by  an  unhappy  ren- 
contre with  his  old  enemy  Clodius,  in  which  Clodius 
was  killed  by  his  servants,  and  by  his  command. 

Their  meeting  was  wholly  accidental,  on  the 
Appian  road,  not  far  from  the  city  :  Clodius  coming 
home  from  the  country  towards  Rome;  Milo  going 
out  about  three  in  the  afternoon  :  the  first  on  horse- 
back, with  three  companions,  and  thirty  servants 
well  armed ;  the  latter  in  a  chariot,  with  his  wife 

t  Ep.  Fam.  ii.  6. 
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and  one  friend,  bot  with  a  much  greater  retinue, 
and  among  them  some  gladiators.  The  gerrants 
on  both  sides  began  presently  to  insult  each  other, 
when  Clodius,  turning  briskly  to  some  of  MiIo*s 
men  who  were  nearest  to  him,  and  threatening  them 
with  his  usual  fierceness,  received  a  wound  in  the 
shoulder  from  one  of  the  gladiators ;  and  after  re- 
cetTiDg  several  more  in  the  general  fray,  which 
instantly  ensued,  finding  his  life  in  danger,  was 
forced  to  fly  for  shelter  into  a  neighbouring  taTem. 
Milo,  heated  by  this  success,  and  the  thoughts  of 
revenge,  and  reflecting  that  he  had  already  done 
enoogli  to  give  his  enemy  a  great  advantage  against 
him,  if  he  was  left  alive  to  pursue  it,  resolved,  what- 
ever was  the  consequence,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
destroying  him  ;  and  so  ordered  the  house  to  be 
stormed,  and  Clodius  to  be  dragged  out  and  mur- 
dered. The  master  of  the  tavern  was  likewise  killed, 
vrith  eleven  of  Clodius'  servants,  while  the  rest 
saved  themselves  by  flight :  so  that  Clodins's  body 
was  left  in  the  road  where  it  fell,  till  S.  Tedius,  a 
^(fnator,  happening  to  come  by,  took  it  up  into  his 
chaise,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  Rome ;  where  it 
was  exposed  in  that  condition,  all  covered  with  blood 
and  wounds,  to  the  view  of  the  populace,  who  flock- 
ed about  it  in  crowds  to  lament  the  miserable  fate 
of  their  leader.  The  next  day,  the  mob,  headed  by 
S.  Clodius,  a  kinsman  of  the  deceased,  and  one  of 

;  his  chief  incendiaries,  carried  the  body  naked,  so  as 
afl  the  wounds  might  be  seen,  into  the  forum,  and 
pUced  it  in  the  rostra ;  where  the  three  tribunes, 
^tiJo*s  enemies,  were  prepared  to  harangue  upon  it 
in  a  style  suited  to  the  lamentable  occasion,  by  which 
they  inflamed  their  mercenaries  to  such  a  height  of 

>  fury,  that,  snatching  up  the  body,  they  ran  away 
with  it  into  the  senate-house,  and  tearing  up  the 
benches,  tables,  and  everything  combustible,  dressed 
up  a  funeral-pile  upon  tiie  spot,  and,  together  with 
the  body,  burnt  the  house  itself,  with  a  basilica  also, 
or  pablic  hall  adjoining,  called  the  Porcian  ;  and  in 
the  same  fit  of  madness  proceeded  to  storm  the 

;  bouse  of  Milo,  and  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  interrez, 
but  were  repulsed  in  both  attacks  with  some  loss". 
These  extravagancies  raised  great  indignation  in 
the  city,  and  gave  a  turn  in  favour  of  Milo,  who, 
looking  upon  himself  as  undone,  was  meditating 
nothing  before  but  a  voluntary  exile  ;  but  now  tak- 
ing courage,  he  ventured  to  appear  in  public,  and 
was  introduced  into  the  rostra  by  CeUus,  where  he 
made  his  defence  to  the  people ;  and,  to  mitigate 
their  resentment,  distributed  through  all  the  tribes 

I  above  three  pounds  a  man  to  every  poor  citizen. 
But  all  his  pains  and  expense  were  to  little  pur- 
pose ;  for  the  three  tribunes  employed  all  the  arts 
of  party  and  faction  to  keep  up  the  ill  humour  of 

,    the  populace  ;  and  what  was  more  fatal,  Pompey 

\    would  not  be  brought  into  any  measures  of  accom. 

'  modating  the  matter;  so  that  the  tumult  still 
increasing,   the  senate  passed  a  decree,  that  the 

•  Qnanquam  re  vera,  fuerat  pugna  fortuita.— QulntU. 
,    TL5. 

'EAwio'av — fiaoif  rov  ^vov  rt\(vrfi<rarrot  ovrov, 
•  ^  rav  tpavfioroSf  ft  irtpt!yi')¥ovTo,  A^f^<r«<r^€u.--Dto, 
>    xl.pLl4& 

j       Milo,  ut  cognovit  valneratum  Clodium,  oum  ribi  perion- 

1    kMias  fllod  etiam,  viro  eo,  futarum  IntelUgeret,  oociso 

I    aatem  magnum  solatium  eaaet  habitunu,  etiam  u  sub- 

cmHia  pona  enet,  exturbari  tabemam  juislt.— Ita  Clodius 

htena  cxtractus  art,  multlflquo  vulneribos  oonfectns,  &c 

— AMOonii  Argum.  in  Milon. 
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interrex,  assisted  by  the  tribunes  and  Pompey, 
should  take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  de- 
triment ;  and  that  Pompey,  in  particular,  should 
raise  a  body  of  troops  for  the  common  security, 
which  he  presently  drew  together  from  all  parts  of 
Italy.  In  this  confusion,  the  rumour  of  a  dictator 
was  again  industriously  rerived,  and  gave  a  fresh 
alarm  to  the  senate;  who,  to  avoid  the  greater 
evil,  resolved  presently  to  create  Pompey  the  single 
consul :  so  that  the  interrex,  Servius  Sulpicius, 
declared  his  election  aooordingly,  after  an  inter- 
regnum of  near  two  months*. 

Pompey  applied  himself  immediately  to  calm  the 
public  disorders,  and  published  several  new  laws 

prepared  by  him  for  that  purpose. 
A.  UR&  701.  One  of  them  was  to  appoint  a  special 
c/wM«,u.  commission  to  inquire  into  Clodius's 
MAONus  III.  ^^^^9  the  burning  of  the  senate-house. 
Sine  CoiUffa.    <^"^  ^^^  attack  on  M.  Lepidus, — and 

to  appoint  an  extraordinary  judge,  of 
consular  rank,  to  preside  in  it :  a  second  was 
against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections,  with 
the  infliction  of  new  and  severer  penalties.  By 
these  laws  the  method  of  trials  was  altered  and  the 
length  of  them  limited :  three  days  were  allowed 
for  the  examination  of  witnesses,  and  the  fourth 
for  the  sentence  ;  on  which  the  accuser  was  to  have 
two  hours  only  to  enforce  the  charge,  the  criminal 
three  for  his  defence ' :  which  regulation  Tacitus 
seems  to  consider  as  the  first  step  towards  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  eloquence,  by  imposing  reins  as  it 
were  upon  its  free  and  ancient  course".  Cselius 
opposed  his  negative  to  these  laws,  as  being  rather 
privileges  than  laws,  and  provided  particularly 
against  Milo ;  but  he  was  soon  obliged  to  withdraw 
it,  upon  Pompey*s  declaring  that  he  would  support 
them  by  force  of  arms.  The  three  tribunes  all  the 
while  were  perpetually  haranguing  and  terrifying 
the  city  with  forged  stories  of  magazines  of  arms 
prepared  by  Milo  for  massacring  his  enemies  and 
burning  the  city,  and  produced  their  creatures  in 
the  rostra  to  vouch  the  truth  of  them  to  the  people. 
They  charged  him  particularly  vrith  a  design  against 
Pompey's  life,  and  brought  one  Licinius,  a  killer 
of  the  rictims  for  sacrifice,  to  declare  that  Milo's 
servants  had  confessed  it  to  him  in  their  cups,  and 
then  endeavoured  to  kill  him  lest  he  should  dis- 
cover it ;  and  to  make  his  story  the  more  credible, 
showed  a  slight  wound  in  his  side,  made  by  himself, 
which  he  affirmed  to  have  been  given  by  the  stroke 
of  a  gladiator.  Pompey  himself  confirmed  this 
fact,  and  laid  an  account  of  it  before  the  senate ; 
and,  by  doubling  his  guard,  affected  to  intimate  a 
real  apprehension  of  £inger'.  Nor  were  they  less 
industrious  to  raise  a  clamour  against  Cicero ;  and 
in  order  to  deter  him  from  pleading  Milo's  cause, 
threatened  him  also  with  trials  and  prosecutions, 
giving  it  out  everywhere  that  Clodius  was  killed 
indeed  by  the  hand  of  Milo,  but  by  the  advice  and 
contrivance  of  a  greater  man^.     Yet  such  was  his 

>  Vide  IHo,  ibid. ;  et  Asoon.  Argum. 
r  Ibid. 

*  Primus  tertlo  rontulatu  On.  Fnmpoius  astrinxft, 
impoBultque  veluti  fncnos  eloquentiz,  Ac.— Dialog-  do 
Orator.  38. 

>  Audiendus  Popa  Licinius,  nescio  qui  deCirco  nuiximo, 
Bcrvoe  Milon  is  apud  se  ebrios  factos  confeosoe  esae,  do  inter- 
ficiendo  Cn.  Pompeio  oonjunwws— do  amicorum  sententia 
rem  defort  ad  aenatum.— Pro  Milone,  24. 

1>  Scitis,  Judioes,  fuimc,  qui  in  hac  mgntlone  snadcnda 
dicerent,  Milonis  manu  caedom  ease  factam,  consilio  vera 
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constancy  to  his  Mend,  says  Asconius,  that  neither 
the  loss  of  popular  favour,  nor  Pompey's  suspicions, 
nor  his  own  danger,  nor  the  terror  of  arms,  could 
divert  him  from  the  resolution  of  undertaking 
Milo's  defence^. 

But  it  was  Pompey's  influence  and  authority 
which  ruined  Milo**.  He  was  the  only  man  in 
Rome  who  had  the  power  either  to  bring  him  to  a 
trial  or  to  get  him  condemned :  not  that  he  was 
concerned  for  Clodius's  death,  or  the  manner  of  it, 
but  pleased  rather  that  the  republic  was  freed  at 
any  rate  from  so  pestilent  a  demagogue ;  yet  he 
resolved  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  occasion  for 
getting  rid  of  Milo  too,  from  whose  ambition  and 
high  spirit  he  had  cause  to  apprehend  no  less 
trouble.  He  would  not  listen  therefore  to  any 
overtures  which  were  made  to  him  by  Milo's 
friends  *,  and  when  Milo  offered  to  drop  his  suit  for 
the  consulship,  if  that  would  satisfy  him,  he 
answered  that  he  would  not  concern  himself  with 
any  man's  suing  or  desisting,  nor  give  any  obstruc- 
tion to  the  power  and  inclination  of  the  Roman 
people.  He  attended  the  trial  in  person  with  a 
strong  guard,  to  preserve  peace  and  prevent  any 
violence  from  either  side.  There  were  many  clear 
and  positive  proofs  produced  against  Milo,  though 
some  of  them  were  supposed  to  be  forged  :  among 
the  rest,  the  vestal  virgins  deposed  that  a  woman 
unknown  came  to  them  in  Milo's  name  to  discharge 
a  vow  said  to  be  made  by  him  on  the  account  of 
Clodius's  death '• 

When  the  examination  was  over,  Munatius 
Plaocus  called  the  people  together  and  exhorted 
them  to  appear  in  a  full  body  the  next  day,  when 
judgment  was  to  be  given,  and  to  declare  their 
sentiments  in  so  public  a  manner  that  the  criminal 
might  not  be  suffered  to  escape;  which  Cicero 
reflects  upon  in  the  defence  as  an  insult  on  the 
liberty  of  the  bench'.  Early  in  the  morning,  on 
the  eleventh  of  April,  the  shops  were  all  shut  and 
the  whole  city  gathered  into  the  forum,  where  the 
avenues  were  possessed  by  Pompey's  soldiers,  and 
he  himself  seated  in  a  conspicuous  part  to  overlook 
the  whole  proceeding,  and  hinder  all  disturbance. 
The  accusers  were,  young  Appius,  the  nephew  of 
Clodius,  M.  Antonius,  and  P.  Valerius, — who, 
according  to  the  new  law,  employed  two  hours  in 
supporting  their  indictment.  Cicero  was  the  only 
advocate  on  Milo's  side ;  but  as  soon  as  he  rose 
up  to  speak  he  was  received  with  so  rude  a  clamour 
by  the  Clodians,  that  he  was  much  discomposed 
and  daunted  at  his  first  setting  out,  yet  recovered 
spirit  enough  to  go  through  his  speech  of  three  hours, 
which  was  taken  down  in  writing  and  published  as 
it  was  delivered,  though  the  copy  of  it  now  extant  is 
supposed  to  have  been  retouched  and  corrected  by 
him  afterwards,  for  a  present  to  Milo  in  his  exile '. 

mojorls  alicujuB :  videlicet  me  latronom  ct  sicarium  abjectl 
homines  describebant.— Pro  Milone.  18. 

c  Tanta  tamen  constantla  ao  fides  fuit  Clceronis,  at  non 
populi  a  se  alienatlone,  non  Cn.  Pompeii  suspicionibus, 
non  periculi  futuri  metu, — ^non  armis.  quo?  pahun  in  Milo- 
nem  sumpta  erant*  deterrori  potuerit  a  defensione  ejus.— 
Asoon.  Argum.  in  Milon. 

^  Milonem  reum  non  magis  invidia  facti,  quam  Pompeii 
damnavit  voluntas.— Veil.  Pat  ii.  47. 

e  Ascon.  Argum.  in  Mllon. 

'  Vt  in  telligatis  contra  hestemam  iUam  concionem  licere 
vobis,  quod  sentiatia,  llbere  judicare.— Pro  Milone,  86 ; 
Ascon.  Argum. 

f  Cicero,  cum  indperet  diocre,  aoceptua  est  aoolamatione 


In  the  council  of  Mflo's  friends,  several  were  of 
opinion  that  he  should  defend  himself  by  avowing 
the  death  of  Clodius  to  be  an  act  of  public  benefit : 
but  Cicero  thought  that  defence  too  desperate, — as 
it  would  disgust  the  grave,  by  opening  so  great  a 
door  to  licence,  and  offend  the  powerful,  lest  the 
precedent  should  be  extended  to  themselves.  But 
young  Brutus  was  not  so  cautious  ;  who,  in  an 
oration  which  he  composed  and  published  after- 
wards in  vindication  of  Milo,  maintained  the  killing 
of  Clodius  to  be  right  and  just,  and  of  great  service 
to  the  republic  *>.  It  was  notorious,  that  on  both 
sides  they  had  often  threatened  death  to  each  other. 
Clodius  especially  had  declared  several  times,  both 
to  the  senate  and  the  people,  that  Milo  ought  to 
be  killed  ;  and  that,  if  the  consulship  could  not  be 
taken  from  him,  his  life  could:  and  when  Favonius 
asked  him  once  what  hopes  he  could  have  of 
playing  his  mad  pranks  while  Milo  was  living,  he 
replied,  that  in  three  or  four  days  at  most  he  should 
live  no  more ;  which  was  spoken  just  three  days 
before  the  fatal  rencounter,  and  attested  by  Favo- 
nius ^  Since  Milo  then  was  charged  with  being 
the  contriver  of  their  meeting  and  the  aggressor  in 
it,  and  several  testimonies  were  produced  to  that 
purpose,  Cicero  chose  to  risk  the  cause  on  that 
issue,  in  hopes  to  persuade,  what  seemed  to  be  the 
most  probable,  that  Clodius  actually  lay  in  wait  for 
Milo,  and  contrived  the  time  and  place  ;  and  that 
Milo's  part  was  but  a  necessary  act  of  self-defence. 
This  appeared  plausible,  from  the  nature  of  their 
equipage  and  the  circumstances  in  which  they  met: 
for  though  Milo's  company  was  the  more  numerous, 
yet  it  was  much  more  encumbered  and  unfit  for  an 
engagement  than  his  adversary's  ;  he  himself  being 
in  a  chariot  with  his  wife  and  all  her  women  along 
with  him,  while  Clodius  with  his  followers  was  on 
horseback,  as  if  prepared  and  equipped  for  fight- 
ingi'.  He  did  not  preclude  himself  however  by  this 
from  the  other  plea,  which  he  often  takes  occasion 
to  insinuate,  that  if  Milo  had  really  designed  and 
contrived  to  kill  Clodius,  he  would  have  deserved 
honours  instead  of  punishment,  for  cutting  off  so 
desperate  and  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  peace 
and  liberty  of  Rome^ 

Clodianorum— itaque  non  ea,  qua  solitus  erat  constxmtia 
dixit.  Manet  autem  ilia  quoqoe  exoepta  ejus  oratio.— 
Asciin.  Argum. 

l>  Cum  quibuadam  placulaaet,  ita  defend!  crimen,  inter- 
fici  Clodium  pro  republica  fuisae,  quain  fonnam  M.  Brutus 
secutus  est  in  ea  oratione,  quam  pro  Milone  composuit,  et 
edidit,  quamris  non  egisset,  Ciceroni  id  non  placuit.— 
Ibid. 

i  Etenim  palam  diotitabat,  consulatum  Miloni  eripi  non 
posse,  vitam  posse.  Slgnificavit  hoc  sa^pe  In  senatu ;  dixit 
in  condone^  Quinetiam  Favonio,  querent!  ex  eo :— Qua 
spe  fureret,  Milone  vivo?  Respondit,  triduo  ilium,  ad 
Bummum  quatriduo  periturum.— Pro  Milone,  9. 

Post  diem  tertium  gesta  res  est,  quam  dixerat.— Ibid. 
18. 

^  Interim  cum  sciret  Clodius— Iter  solenne— neoeesarium 
— Miloni  esse  Lanuvlum— R<ima  ipse  profectus  pridie  est, 
ut  ante  suum  fundum,  quod  re  intellectum  est,  insidias 
Miloni  collocaret— Milo  autem  cum  in  senatu  fuisHct  co 
die,  quoad  senatus  dimissus  est,  domum  venit,  calceos  et 
vestimenta  mutavit:  paullisper,  dum  se  uxor,  ut  fit,  com- 
parat,  commoratus  est— obviam  fit  ei  Clodius  expeditus  in 
equo,  nulla  rheda,  nuUis  impedimentis,  nuUis  Graecis 
oomitibus,  sine  uxore,  quod  nunquam  fere ;  cum  hie  insi- 
diatur^ — (Milo) — cum  uxore  in  rheda  veharetur  penulatus, 
magno  et  iropedlto  et  muliebri  ao  dellcato  andllarum  ct 
puerorum  comitatu.— Pro  Milone,  10;  it.  21. 

1  Quamobrem  si  cruentum  gladium  tenons  ckunaret  T. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 


IM 


I 


In  this  speech  for  Milo,  after  he  had  shown  the 
foilj  of  pajing  such  a  regard  to  the  idle  rumourfl 
tnd  forgeries  of  his  enemies  as  to  give  them  the 
credit  of  an   examination,   he  touches  Pompey's 
ooodoct   and    pretended    fears    with    a   fine    and 
raasterlj  raillery  ;  and  from  a  kind  of  prophetic 
foresight  of  what  might  one  day  happen,  addresses 
bimself  to   him  in  a  very  pathetic  manner. — "  I 
coold  not   but  appland  (says  he)  the  wonderful 
diligeDce  of  Pompey  in  these  inquiries  :  but  to  tell 
joa  freely  what  I  think,  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  whole  republic  are  forced  to 
hear  many  things  which  they  would  contemn  if  they 
vere  at  liberty  to  do  it.     He  could  not  refuse  an 
audience  to  that  paltry  fellow  Licinius,  who  gave 
the  information  about  Mile's  servants.     1  was  sent 
for  among  the  first  of  those  friends  by  whose  ad- 
rice  he  laid  it  before  the  senate,  and  was,  I  own, 
in  no  smtdl  consternation  to  see  the  guardian  both 
of  me  and  ray  country  under  so  great  an  appre- 
hension ;  yet  I  could  not  help  wondering  that  such 
credit   was    given   to  a  butcher,   such  regard   to 
drunken  slaves,  and  how  the  wound  in  the  man's 
^e,  which  seemed  to  be  the  prick  only  of  a  needle, 
could  be  taken  for  the  stroke  of  a  gladiator.     But 
Pompey  was  showing  his  caution  rather  than  his 
fear ;  and  disposed  to  be  suspicious  of  everything, 
that  you  might  have  reason  to  fear  nothing.    There 
was  a  ramonr  also  that  Caesar's  house  was  attacked 
for  sereral  hours  in  the  night :  the  neighbours, 
though  in  so  public  a  place,  heard  nothing  at  all  of 
it;  yet  the  affair  was  thought  fit  to  be  inquired  into. 
I  can  never  suspect  a  man  of  Pompey's  eminent 
courage   of   being  timorous,  nor  yet  think  any 
caution  too  great  in  one  who  has  taken  upon  himself 
the  defence  of  the  whole  republic.     A   senator 
likewise,  in  a  full  house,  affirmed  lately  in  the 
capitol  that  Milo  had  a  dagger  under  his  gown  at 
diat  very  time.     Milo  stripped  himself  presently  in 
that  most  sacred  temple,  that,  since  his  life  and 
maoners  would  not  give  him  credit,  the  thing  itself 
migfat  speak  for  him,  which  was  found  to  be  false 
and  basely  foiled.     But  if  after  all  Milo  must  still 
1%  feared,  it  is  no  longer  the  affair  of  Clodius  but 
your  snspicions,  Pompey,  which  we  dread  :  your, 
your  suspicions,  I  say,  and  speak  it  so,  that  you 
may  hear  me.     If  those  suspicions  stick  so  close 
that  they  are  never  to  be  removed,  if  Italy  must 
never  be  free  from  new  levies  nor  the  city  from 
arms  vrithout  Milo's   destruction,  he  would  not 
scruple,  such  is  his  nature  and  his  principles,  to 
bid  adieu  to  his  country  and  submit  to  a  voluntary 
exile  ;  bat  at  taking  leave  he  would  call  upon  thee, 
O  thon  great  one!  as  he  now  does,  to  consider  how 
oocertain  and  Tariable  the  condition  of  life  is;  how 
unsettled  and  inconstant  a  thing  fortune;   what 
unfaithfulness  there  is  in  friends;  what  dissimula- 
tion  suited  to   times  and  circumstances  ;    what 
desertion,  what  cowardice  in  our  dangers,  even  of 
chose  who  are  dearest  to  us.    There  will,  there 
will  I  say,  be  a  time,  and  the  day  will  certainly 
eome,  when  you,  with  safety  still  I  hope  to  your 
fortmies,  though  changed  perhaps  by  some  turn  of 
the  common  times,  which,  as  experience  shows, 


AuEhi9<— Adeste,  qucao,  atque  audite  cives :  P.  Clodhim 
iaterfeci:  ejus  furores,  quos  nullis  Jam  legibuM,  nuUis 
jadieiis  tnewue  poleramua.  hoc  ferro,  atque  hac  dextra  a 
I  veitaris  repuli,  tec— Voa  tanti  sceleris  ultorcm 
>  honoribiM  nullla  afficietis,  aed  etiam  ad  suppli- 
I  rapS  patiemini  ?— Pro  MUone.  28,  tec. 


will  often  happen  to  us  all,  may  want  the  affection 
of  the  friendliest,  the  fidelity  of  the  worthiest,  the 
courage  of  the  bravest  man  Uving,"  ftc." 

Of  one-and-fifty  judges  who  sat  upon  Milo, 
thirteen  only  acquitted  and  thirty-eight  condemned 
him.  The  votes  were  usually  given  by  ballot;  but 
Cato,  who  absolved  him,  chose  to  give  his  vote 
openly ;  and  **i(  he  had  done  it  earlier  (says 
Velleius),  would  have  drawn  others  after  him ; 
since  all  were  convinced  that  he  who  was  killed 
was  of  all  who  had  ever  lived  the  most  pernicious 
enemy  to  his  country  and  to  all  good  men^". 
Milo  wetit  into  exile  at  Marseilles  a  few  days  after 
his  condemnation :  his  debts  were  so  great  that  he 
was  glad  to  retire  the  sooner  from  the  importunity 
of  his  creditors,  for  whose  satisfaction  his  whole 
estate  was  sold  by  public  auction.  Here  Cicero 
still  continued  his  care  for  him,  and  in  concert 
with  Milo's  friends,  ordered  one  of  his  wife's 
freed  men,  Philotimus,  to  assist  at  the  sale,  and  to 
purchase  the  greatest  part  of  the  effects,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  them  afterwards  to  the  best  advantage  for 
the  benefit  of  Milo  and  his  wife  Fausta,  if  anything 
could  be  saved  for  them.  But  his  intended  service 
was  not  so  well  relished  by  Milo  as  he  expected, 
for  Philotimus  was  suspected  of  playing  the  knave 
and  secreting  part  of  the  effects  to  his  own  use  ; 
which  gave  Cicero  great  uneasiness,  so  that  he 
pressed  Atticus  and  Cselius  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  very  narrowly,  and  oblige  Philotimus  **  to 
give  satisfaction  to  Milo's  friends,  and  to  see 
especially  that  his  own  reputation  did  not  suffer  by 
the  management  of  his  servant  <*."  Through  this 
whole  struggle  about  Milo,  Pompey  treated  Cicero 
with  great  humanity:  he  assigned  him  a  "guard  at 
the  trial,  forgave  all  his  labours  for  his  friend, 
though  in  opposition  to  himself ;  and  so  far  from 
resenting  what  he  did,  would  not  suffer  other 
people's  resentments  to  hurt  him  p." 

The  next  trial  before  the  same  tribunal,  and  for 
the  same  trime,  was  of  M.  Saufeius,  one  of  Milo's 
confidants,  charged  with  being  the  ringleader  in 
storming  the  house  and  killing  Clodius.  He  was 
defended  also  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted  only  by  one 
vote  :  but  being  accused  a  second  time  on  the  same 
account,  though  for  a  different  fact,  and  again 
defended  by  Cicero,  he  was  acquitted  by  a  great 
majority.     But  Sex.  Clodius,  the  captain  of  the 


»>  Pro  Milone.  24,  25.  26. 

o  M.  Cato  palam  lata  absolvit  aententla,  quam  si  matu- 
rius  tulisact,  non  defuissent,  qui  sequerentur  exemplum, 
probarentque  eum  civem  occlHum,  quo  nemo  pemidoifior 
reipublicaneque  bonis  inimicior  vixerat. — Tell.  Pat.  ii.  47 

o  Consilium  meum  hoc  fucrat,  priminn  ut  in  poteetate 
nostra  res  esset,  ne  ilium  mains  emptor  et  allenus  manci- 
piis,  qutt  permulta  secum  habet,  spoliaret:  deinde  ut 
Fauste,  cui  cautum  iUe  voluisset,  ratum  esset.  Erat 
etiam  illud,  ut  ipsi  nos,  si  quid  servarl  posset,  quam  fa- 
cillime  servaremuB.  Nunc  rem  totam  perspicias  velim— 
Si  ille  queritur— Si  idem  Fausta  vult,  Philotimus,  ut  ego 
ei  coram  dixeram,  mihique  ille  receperat,  ne  sit  invito 
Milone  in  bonis.— Ad  Att.  v.  8 ;  it.  vi.  4. 

Quod  ad  Philotimi  Ifberti  officium  et  bona  Milonis  at- 
tinet,  dedlmus  operam  ut  et  Philotimus  quam  honestissme 
Miloni  absent!,  ej usque  neoessariis  satis  faceret,  et  secun- 
dum ejus  fldem  et  sedulltatem  existimatio  tua  oonser- 
varetur.— Ep.  Fam.  vlH.  3. 

P  Qua  humanitate  tulit  contentionem  meam  pro  Milone, 
adversante  interdum  actionibus  suis?  Quo  studio  pro- 
vidit,  ne  qute  me  illius  temporis  invidia  attingeret  ?  Cum 
me  consilio,  turn  auctoritate,  cum  armis  denique  tezit 
suis.— Ibid.  iiL  lU. 
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other  side,  had  not  the  Inck  to  escape  lo  well,  hot 
was  condemned  and  banished  with  several  others 
of  that  faction,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  city,  for 
burning  the  senate-house,  and  the  other  violences 
committed  upon  Clodius's  death  <i. 

Pompey  no  sooner  published  his  new  law  against 

bribery,  than  the  late  consular  candidates  Scipio 

and  Uypseeus  were  severally  impeached 

A.  uRB.  701.    upon  it,  and  being  both  of  them  no- 

cic.  55.  toriously  guilty,  were  in  great  danger 
CN  TOi^Eius  °^  ^^  condemned  :  but  Pompey, 
MA0NU8  III.  calling  ^l»e  body  of  the  judges  together, 
Q.  cjBciiwB  heggcd.  it  of  them  as  a  favour,  that, 
METSLLus  out  of  thc  great  number  of  state 
acipfo.  criminals,  they  would  remit  Scipio  to 

him  ;  whom,  after  he  had  rescued 
from  this  prosecution,  he  declared  his  colleague  in 
the  consulship  for  the  last  five  months  of  the  year, 
having  first  made  him  his  fatlier-in-law,  by  marry- 
ing his  daughter  Cornelia.  The  other  candidate, 
Hypsseus,  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  law ;  and 
being  likely  to  fare  the  worse  for  Sdpio's  escape, 
and  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  popular  odium, 
he  watched  an  opportunity  of  access  to  Pompey  as 
he  was  coming  out  of  his  bath,  and  throwing  lum- 
self  at  his  feet,  implored  his  protection :  but  though 
he  had  been  his  queestor,  and  ever  obsequious  to 
his  will,  yet  Pompey  is  said  to  have  thrust  him 
away  with  great  haughtiness  and  inhumanity,  telling 
him  coldly  that  he  would  only  spoil  his  supper  by 
detaining  him^ 

Before  the  end  of  the  year,  Cicero  had  some 
amends  for  the  loss  of  his  friend  Milo,  by  the  con- 
demnation and  banishment  of  two  of  the  tribunes, 
the  common  enemies  of  them  both,  Q^  Pompeius 
Rufus  and  T.  Munatius  Plancus  Bursa,  for  the 
violences  of  their  tribunate,  and  burning  the  senate- 
house.  As  soon  as  their  ofiSce  expired,  CseUus 
accused  the  first,  and  Cicero  himself  the  second ; 
the  only  cause,  excepting  that  of  Verres,  in  which 
he  ever  acted  the  part  of  an  accuser.  But  Bursa 
had  deserved  it,  both  for  his  public  behaviour  in 
his  ofiSce,  and  his  personal  injuries  to  Cicero,  who 
had  defended  and  preserved  him  in  a  former  trial. 
He  depended  on  Pompey's  saving  him,  and  had  no 
apprehension  of  danger,  since  Pompey  undertook 
to  plead  his  cause  before  judges  of  his  own  appoint- 
ing ;  yet,  by  Cicei;o's  vigour  in  managing  the 
prosecution,  he  was  condemned  by  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  whole  bench".  Cicero  was  highly 
pleased  with  this  success,  as  he  signifies  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Marius,  which  will  explain  the  motives 
of  his  conduct  in  it. 

"  I  know  very  well  (says  he)  that  you  rejoice  at 
Bursa's  fate,  but  you  congratulate  me  too  coldly. 
You  imagine,  you  tell  me,  that  for  the  sordidness 
of  the  man  I  take  the  less  pleasure  in  it ;  but  be- 
lieve me  I  have  more  joy  from  this  sentence  than 
from  the  death  of  my  enemy ;  for  in  the  first  place 

4  Ascon.  Argum.  in  MUon. 

'  Cn.  autem  Pompeius  quam  insolenter?  Qui  balneo 
Ggressus,  ante  pedes  suos  prostratum  Hypseum  ambitus 
reum  et  nobilcm  virum  et  sibi  amicum,  Jacentem  rdiquit, 
contumellosa  voce  proculcatum.  Nihil  enim  eum  aliud 
agere,  quam  at  oonviviom  sunm  moraretur,  respondit— 
Ille  vero  P.  Sclpionem,  aocerum  suum,  legibus  noxium, 
quas  ipse  tulerat,  in  maxima  quidem  reorum  et  illustrium 
ruina,  muneris  loco  a  judicibus  deposoero.— Val.  Max.  ix. 
5 ;  it.  Plutarch.  In  Pomp. 

■  Plancum,  qui  omnibus  scntontiis  maximo  vcstro  plau&u 
conilemnatus.— Phil.  vi.  4. 


I  love  to  pursue  rather  by  a  trial  than  the  sword, 
rather  with  the  glory  than  the  min  of  a  friend,  and 
it  pleased  me  extremely  to  see  so  great  an  incli- 
nation  of  all  honest  men  on  my  side  against  the 
incredible  pains  of  one,  the  most  eminent  and 
powerful :  and  lastly,  what  you  will  scarce  think 
possible,  I  hated  tins  fellow  worse  than  Clodius 
himself ;  for  I  had  attacked  the  one,  but  defended 
the  other;  and  Clodius,  when  the  safety  of  the 
republic  was  risked  upon  my  head,  had  something 
great  in  view,  not  indeed  from  his  own  strength, 
but  the  help  of  those  who  could  not  maintain  their 
ground  whilst  I  stood  firm  :  but  this  silly  ape,  out 
of  a  gaiety  of  heart,  chose  me  particularly  for  the 
object  of  his  invectives,  and  persuaded  those  who 
envied  me,  that  he  would  be  always  at  their  service 
to  insult  me  at  any  warning.  Wherefore  I  charge 
you  to  rejoice  in  good  earnest ;  for  it  is  a  great 
victory  which  we  have  won.  No  citizens  were 
ever  stouter  than  those  who  condemned  him, 
against  so  great  a  power  of  one  by  whom  themselves 
were  chosen  judges, — ^which  they  would  never  have 
done  if  they  had  not  made  my  cause  and  grief  their 
own.  We  are  so  distracted  here  by  a  multitude  of 
trials  and  new  laws,  that  our  daily  prayer  is  against 
all  intercalations,  that  we  may  see  you  as  soon  as 
possible  ^'' 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Clodius,  Cicero  seems  to 
have  written  his  treatise  on  laws*,  after  the  example 
of  Plato,  whom  of  all  writers  he  most  loved  to 
imitate ;  for  as  Plato,  after  he  had  written  on 
government  in  general,  drew  up  a  body  of  laws 
adapted  to  that  particular  form  of  it  which  he  had 
been  delineating ;  so  Cicero  chose  to  deliver  his 
political  sentiments  in  the  same  method* — not  by 
translating  Plato,  but  imitating  his  manner  in  the 
explication  of  them.  This  work  being  designed 
then  as  a  supplement  or  second  volume  to  his  other 
upon  the  republic,  was  distributed  probably,  as 
that  other  was,  into  six  books ;  for  we  meet  with 
some  quotations  anoong  the  ancients  from  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  though  there  are  but  three  now 
remaining,  and  those  in  some  places  imperfect. 
In  the  first  of  these  he  lays  open  the  origin  of  law 
and  the  source  of  obligation,  which  he  derives 
from  the  universal  nature  of  things,  or,  as  he  ex- 
plains it,  from  the  consummate  reason  or  will  of 
the  Supreme  God^  In  the  other  two  books  he 
gives  a  body  of  laws  conformable  to  bis  own  plan 
and  idea  of  a  well-ordered  city' :  first,  those  which 
relate  to  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods  ; 
secondly,  those  which  prescribe  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  several  magistrates  from  which  the 
peculiar  form  of  each  government  is  denominated. 


»  Ep.  Fam.  vii.  8.  «  De  Legib.  il.  17. 

X  Sed  ut  vir  doctissimus  fecit  Plato,  atque  idem  gravia- 
aimus  philosophorum  omnium,  qui  princeps  de  republioa 
oonscripsit,  idemque  separatim  de  legibus  ejus,  id  mihi 
credo  esse  faciundum.— De  Legib.  ii.  6. 

7  Hano  igitur  video  sapientissimorum  fuisse  sententiam, 
legem  neque  hominum  ingeniis  excogitatam,  nee  scitnm 
aliquod  esse  populorum,  sed  atemum  quiddam,  quod 
universum  mundum  regeret,  imperandi  jnohibendique 
sapientia.  Ita  principem  legem  illam  et  ultimam  mentem. 
esse  dicebant,  omnia  ratione  aut  cogentis  autvetantis  Dei. 
— Quamobrem  lex  vera  atque  prinoe|>»— ratio  est  recta 
Bummi  Jovis.— Ibid.  ii.  4. 

z  Nos  autem  quoniam— qua»  de  optima  republica  sen- 
tiremus,  in  sex  Hbris  ante  diximus,  aocoumiodablmus  hoc 
tempore  leges  ad  ilium,  quern  probamus,  civitalis  statum. 
—Ibid.  UL  2. 
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These  Uws  are  generally  taken  from  the  old  oon- 
stitutioQ  or  costom  of  Rome*,  with  tome  little 
Taiiation  and  temperament,  contrived  to  obviate 
the  diaorders  to  which  that  republic  waa  liable, 
and  to  give  it  a  stronger  tarn  towards  the  aristo- 
eratical  aide^.  In  the  other  books  which  are  lost, 
he  had  treated,  as  he  tells  us,  of  the  particular 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Roman  people^. 

Pompej  was  preparing  an  inscription  this  sum- 
mer for  the  front  of  the  new  temple  which  he  had 
litelj  built  to  Venus  the  Conqueress,  containing, 
as  uaial,  the  recital  of  all  his  titles ;  but  in  draw- 
ing it  up,  a  question  happened  to  be  started  about 
die  manner  of  expressing  his  third  consulship, 
whether  it  should  be  by  Consul  Tertium  or  Tertio. 
This  was  referred  to  the  principal  critics  of  Rome, 
who  ooold  not,  it  seems,  agree  about  it ;  some  of 
them  contending  for  the  one,  some  for  the  other  ; 
so  that  Pompey  left  it  to  Cicero  to  decide  the 
matter,  and  to  inscribe  what  he  thought  the  best. 
But  Cicero  being  unwilling  to  give  judgment  on 
either  aide,  when  there  were  great  authorities  on 
boch,  and  Varro  among  them,  advised  Pompey  to 
iblu-eTiate  the  word  in  question  and  order  tbrt. 
only  to  be  inscribed,  which  fully  declared  the  thing 
withoat  determining  the  dispute.  From  this  fact 
«e  may  observe  how  nicely  exact  they  were  in  this 
age,  in  preserving  a  propriety  of  language  in  their 
public  monnments  and  inscriptions'. 

Among  the  other  acts  of  Pompey  in  this  third 
consulship,  there  was  a  new  law  against  bribery 
eontrived  to  strengthen  the  old  ones  that  were 
already  subsisting  against  it,  **  by  disqualifying  all 
future  consuls  and  pnetors  from  holding  any  pro- 
Tince  till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  their 
magistracies  :"  for  this  was  thought  likely  to  give 
some  dieck  to  the  eagerness  of  suing  and  bribing 
for  those  great  offices,  when  the  chief  fruit  and 
boiefit  of  them  was  removed  to  such  a  distance". 
But  before  the  law  passed,  Pompey  took  care  to 
provide  an  exception  for  himself,  **  and  to  get  the 
government  of  Spain  continued  to  him  for  five 
fears  longer,  with  an  appointment  of  money  for 
the  payment  of  his  troops ;"  and  lest  this  should 
dve  offence  to  Caesar,  if  something  also  of  an 
extraordinary  kind  was  not  provided  for  him,  he 
proposed  a  law  to  dispense  with  Ciesar's  absence  in 
fidng  for  the  consulship,  of  which  Csesar  at  tiiat 
time  seemed  very  desirous.  Cselius  was  the  pro- 
motor  of  this  law,  engaged  to  it  by  Cicero,  at  the 
joint  request  of  Pompey  and  Caesar',  and  it  was 
carried  with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  tribunes, 
tfaongfa  not  without  difficulty  and  obstruction  from 
the  senate ;  but  this  unusual  favour,  instead  of 
tatisffing  Ciesar,  served  only,  as  Suetonius  says, 
to  raise  his  hopes  and  demands  still  higher'. 

•  Et  fli  qiue  forte  a  mo  hodio  rogabuntur,  que  non  sint 
ia  Boatra  repuUlea  nee  foeriot,  tamen  erunt  fere  in  moro 
a^>oram,  qui  turn,  ut  lex,  valebat— De  Legib.  iL  10. 

^  SihO.  babuS ;  sane  non  multiun,  quod  putorem  no- 
Tandam  in  legibus^Ibid.  til.  5.  e  Ibid.  iU.  Sa 

^  This  Btory  Is  told  by  Tiro,  a  fkvourlte  slave  and  freed- 
msu  of  Cicero,  in  a  letter  preserved  by  AuL  Gell.  z.  1 . 

*  Wo,  pw  142. 

'  Rogiatus  ab  ipso  Ravennc  de  Celio  tribuno  plebis  ;  ab 
tpao  mntem  ?    £tiam  a  Coco  nostro.— Ad  Alt.  vii.  1 . 

c  ^rit  cum  tribunid  plebia ut  abeenti  slbi petltio 

«emull  oonmalattts  daretor Quod  ut  adeptufi  est,  altiora 

pun  meditaos  et  spei  plonuH,  nullum  lanBitionls,  aut  ofHci- 
>ram  in  quemquam  genus  publico  privatimque  omittit.— 
iHiet.  J.  Com.  36. 


By  Pompey 's  law  just  mentioned,  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  for  a  supply  of  governors  for  the  inter- 
val *'  of  five  years,  in  which  the  consuls  and  praetors 
were  disqualified,  the  senators  of  consular  and 
praetorian  rank  who  had  never  held  any  foreign 
command,  should  divide  the  vacant  provinces 
among  themselves  by  lot  ;**  in  consequence  of 
which  Cicero,  who  was  obliged  to  take  his  chance 
with  the  rest,  obtained  the  government  of  Cilicia, 
now  in  the  hands  of  Appius,  the  late  consul.  This 
province  included  also  Pisidia,  Pamphilia,  and 
three  dioceses,  as  they  were  called,  or  districts  of 
Asia,  together  with  the  island  of  Cyprus,  for  the 
guard  of  all  which  **  a  standing  army  was  kept  up  of 
two  legions,  or  about  twelve  thousand  foot,  with  two 
thousand  six  hundred  horse  ^ :"  and  thus  one  of 
those  provincial  govemmenta,  which  were  withheld 
from  othera  by  law,  to  correct  their  inordinate 
passion  for  them,  was,  contrary  to  his  will  and 
expectation,  obtruded  at  last  upon  Cicero,  whose 
business  it  had  been  through  life  to  avoid  them^ 

The  city  began  now  to  feel  the  unhappy  effects 
both  of  Julia's  and  Crassus's  death,  from  the 
mutual  apprehensions  and  jealousies  which  dis- 
covered themselves  more  and  more  every  day  be- 
tween Pompey  and  Caesar.  The  senate  was  gene- 
rally in  Pompey's  interest,  and  trusting  to  the 
name  and  authority  of  so  great  a  leader,  were  deter- 
mined to  humble  the  pride  and  ambition  of  Caeaar 
by  recalling  him  from  his  government;  whilat  Caeaar, 
on  the  other  hand,  truating  to  the  atrength  of  his 
troops,  resolved  to  keep  possession  of  it  in  defiance 
of  all  their  votea  ;  and  by  drawing  a  part  of  hia 
forces  into  the  Italic  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  so  as  to  be 
ready  at  any  warning  to  support  his  pretensions, 
began  to  alarm  all  Italy  with  the  melancholy  pro- 
spect of  an  approaching  civil  war ;  and  this  was  the 
situation  of  affairs  when  Cicero  set  forward  towards 
his  government  of  Cilicia. 


SECTION   VII. 


This  year  opens  to  us  a  new  scene  in  Cicero's 
life,  and  presents  him  in  a  character  which  he  had 

never  before  sustained,  of  the  governor 

A.  ima  702.    of  a  province  and  general  of  an  army. 

cic.  BG.      These  preferments  were,  of  all  others, 

*^**^"        the  most  ardently  desired  by  the  great 

"i^^kuFu"'   ^^^  ^^«  advantages  which  they  afforded 

M.  cLAUDi  Ja    ^oth  of  acquiring  power  and  amasaing 

MARcsu-rs.    wealth ;   for  their  command,  though 

accountable  to  the  Roman  people, 
was  absolute  and  uncontrollable  in  the  province, 
where  they  kept  up  the  state  and  pride  of  sovereign 
princes,  and  had  all  the  neighbouring  kings  paying 
a  court  to  them,  and  attending  their  orders.  If 
their  genius  was  turned  to  arms,  and  fond  of 
martial  glory,  they  could  never  want  a  pretext  for 
war,  since  it  was  easy  to  drive  the  subjects  into 
rebellion,  or  the  adjoining  nations  to  acts  of  hosti- 
lity by  their  oppressions  and  injuries,  till  from  the 
destruction  of  a  number  of  innocent  people  they 
had  acquired  the  title  of  emperor,  and  with  it  the 

h  Ad  Att  V.  15. 

i  Cum  et  contra  voluntatem  mcam  et  prwter  opinionem 
accidisset,  ut  mihi  cum  impcrio  in  provinciam  proficiaci 
Decease  csfsct— Ep.  Fam.  iii.  2.  I 
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pretention  to  a  triamph,  witbont  which  scarce  any 
proconsul  was  ever  known  to  return  from  a  remote 
and  frontier  province*.  Their  opportunities  of 
raising  money  were  as  immense  as  their  power, 
and  bounded  only  by  their  own  appetites;  the 
appointments  from  the  treasury  for  their  equipage, 
plate,  and  necessary  furniture,  amounted,  as  it 
appears  from  some  instances,  to  near  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds'* ;  and  besides  the 
revenues  of  kingdoms  and  pay  of  armies,  of  which 
they  had  the  arbitrary  management,  they  could 
exact  what  contributions  they  pleased,  not  only 
from  the  cities  of  their  own  jurisdiction,  but  from 
all  the  states  and  princes  around  them,  who  were 
under  the  protection  of  Rome.  But  while  their 
primary  care  was  to  enrich  themselves,  they  carried 
out  with  them  always  a  band  of  hungry  friends  and 
dependants  as  their  lieutenants,  tribunes,  prsefects, 
with  a  crew  of  freedmen  and  favourite  slaves, 
who  were  all  likewise  to  be  enriched  by  the  spoils 
of  the  province,  and  the  sale  of  their  master's 
favours.  Hence  flowed  all  those  accusations  and 
trials  for  the  plunder  of  the  subjects  of  which  we 
read  so  much  in  the  Roman  writers  ;  for  as  few  or 
none  of  the  proconsuls  behaved  themselves  with 
that  exact  justice  as  to  leave  no  room  for  com- 
plamt,  so  the  factions  of  the  city  and  the  quarrels 
of  families  subsisting  from  former  impeachments, 
generally  excited  tome  or  other  to  revenge  the 
affront  in  kind  by  undertaking  the  cause  of  an  in- 
jured province,  and  dressing  up  an  impeachment 
against  their  enemy. 

But  whatever  benefit  or  glory  this  government 
seemed  to  offer,  it  had  no  charms  for  Cicero :  the 
thing  itself  was  disagreeable  to  his  temper  <^,  nor 
worthy  of  those  talents  which  were  formed  to  sit 
at  the  helm  and  shine  in  the  administration  of  the 
whole  republic ;  so  that  he  considered  it  only  as 
an  honourable  exile  or  a  burden  imposed  by  his 
country  to  which  his  duty  obliged  him  to  submit. 
His  first  care,  therefore,  was  to  provide  that  this 
command  might  not  be  prolonged  to  him  beyond 
the  usual  term  of  a  year,  which  was  frequently 

>  While  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  republic  Bubsisted, 
no  general  could  pretend  to  a  triumph  Mrho  had  not 
enlarged  the  bounds  of  the  empire  by  his  conquests,  and 
killed  at  least  five  thousand  enemies  in  battle,  without 
any  considerable  loss  of  his  own  soldiers.  Tliis  was 
expressly  enacted  by  an  old  law:  In  support  of  which  a 
second  was  afterwards  provided,  that  made  It  penal  for 
any  of  their  triumphant  oommandas  to  give  a  false 
account  of  the  number  of  slain,  either  on  the  enemy's  side 
or  their  own  ;  and  obliged  them,  upon  their  entrance  into 
the  city,  to  take  an  oath  before  the  questors  or  publio  treo- 
suroTB,  that  the  accounts  which  they  had  sent  to  tho 
senate,  of  each  number,  were  true.  [Val.  Max.  ii.  8.]  But 
these  laws  had  long  been  neglected  and  treated  as  obsolete, 
and  the  honour  of  a  triumph  usually  granted,  by  intrigue 
and  faction,  to  every  general  of  any  credit,  who  had  gained 
some  little  advantage  against  pirates  or  ftigitives,  or  re- 
pelled the  Incursions  of  the  wild  barbarians,  who  bordered 
upon  tho  distant  provinces. 

b  Nonne  H.S.  oenties  et  octagies— quasi  rasarii  nomine 
—ex  crario  tibi  attributum,  Rome  in  questu  reliqnistl  ? 
— InI>ison.3ft. 

c  Totum  ncgotium  non  est  dignum  viribus  nostris,  qui 
majora  onera  in  republica  sustlnere  et  possim  et  soleam.>- 
Ep.  Fam.  ii.  11. 

O  rem  mlnime  aptam  meis  moribns,  &o. — Ad  Att.  t.  10. 

Bed  est  incredibile,  quam  me  negotli  t«deat,  n<m  habet 
satis  magnum  campum  ille  tibi  non  ignotus  cursusanlmi 
mei.— Ibid.  lA. 


done  when  the  necessities  of  the  province,  the 
character  of  the  man,  the  intrigues  of  parties,  or 
the  hurry  of  other  business  at  home,  left  the  senate 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  think  of  changing 
the  governor ;  and  this  was  the  more  likely  to 
happen  at  present,  through  the  scarcity  of  magis- 
trates who  were  now  left  capable  by  the  late  law 
of  succeeding  him.  Before  hb  departure,  there- 
fore, he  solicited  all  his  friends  not  to  suffer  such 
a  mortification  to  fall  upon  him,  and  after  he  was 
gone,  scarce  wrote  a  single  letter  to  Rome  without 
urging  the  same  request  in  the  most  pressing  terms. 
In  his  first  to  Atticus,  within  three  days  from  their 
parting — *•  Do  not  imagine,"  says  he,  "that  I  have 
any  other  consolation  in  this  great  trouble  than  the 
hopes  that  it  will  not  be  continued  beyond  the 
year.  Many  who  judge  of  me  by  others  do  not 
take  me  to  be  in  earnest ;  but  you,  who  know  me, 
will  use  all  your  diligence,  especially  when  the 
affair  is  to  come  on**." 

He  left  the  city  about  the  first  of  May,  attended 
by  his  brother  and  their  two  sons,  for  Quintus 
had  quitted  his  commission  under  Cfesar  in  order 
to  accompany  him  into  Cilida  in  the  same  capacity 
of  his  lieutenant.  Atticus  had  desired  him,  before 
he  left  Italy,  to  admonish  his  brother  to  show 
more  complaisance  and  affection  to  his  wife  Pom- 
ponia,  who  had  been  complaining  to  him  of  her 
husband's  peevishness  and  churlish  carriage  ;  and 
lest  Cicero  should  forget  it,  he  put  him  in  mind 
again  by  a  letter  to  him  on  the  road,  that  since  all 
the  family  were  to  be  together  in  the  country,  on 
this  occasion  of  his  going  abroad  he  would  persuade 
Quintus  to  leave  his  wife  at  least  in  good  humour 
at  their  parting,  in  relation  to  which  Cicero  sends 
him  the  following  account  of  what  passed. 

**  When  I  arrived  at  Arpinum,  and  my  brother 
was  come  to  me,  our  first  and  chief  discourse  was 
on  you,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  fallitig 
upon  the  affair  of  your  sister,  which  you  and  I 
had  talked  over  together  at  Tusculum.  I  never 
saw  anything  so  mild  and  moderate  as  my  brother 
was,  without  giving  the  least  hint  of  his  ever  having 
had  any  real  cause  of  offence  from  her.  The  next 
morning  we  left  Arpinum,  and  that  day  being  a 
festival,  Quintus  was  obliged  to  spend  it  at  Arca- 
num, where  I  dined  with  him,  but  went  on  after- 
wards to  Aquinum.  You  know  this  villa  of  his  : 
as  soon  as  we  came  thither,  Quintus  said  to  his 
wife,  in  the  civilest  terms,  Do  you,  Pomponia,  in- 
vite the  women,  and  I  will  send  to  the  men 
(nothing,  as  far  as  I  saw,  could  be  said  more 
obligingly,  either  in  his  words  or  manner);  to 
which  she  replied,  -so  as  we  all  might  hear  it,  I  am 
but  a  stranger  here  myself ;  referring,  I  guess,  to 
my  brother  s  having  sent  Statins  before  ns  to  order 
the  dmner ;  upon  which,  See,  says  my  brother  to 
me,  what  I  am  forced  to  bear  every  day.  This, 
you  will  say,  was  no  great  matter.  Yes,  truly, 
great  enough  to  give  me  much  concern ;  to  see  her 
reply  so  absurdly  and  fiercely  both  in  her  words 
and  looks;  but  I  dissembled  my  uneasiness. 
When  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  she  would  not  sit 
down  with  us ;  and  when  Quintus  sent  her  several 
thingafrom  the  table,  she  sent  them  all  back:  in 

^  Noli  putare  mlhl  allam  consohitionem  esse  hujus 
ingentis  molestic,  nisi  quod  spero  non  longiorem  annua 
fore.  Hoc  me  ita  velle  multi  non  crednnt  ox  oonsuetudine 
aliorum.  Tu,  qui  scis,  omnem  diligentiam  adhibebis ;  turn 
scilicet,  cum  id  agi  debebit—Ep.  Fam.  ii.  2. 
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dioit,  Dodiing  could  be  milder  than  my  brother, 
or  rader  than  your  sister ;  yet  I  omit  many  par- 
tienlars  which  gave  more  trouble  to  me  than  to 
Qoistss  himself.  I  went  away  to  Aqainum  ;  he 
itaid  at  Arcanam  :  but  when  he  came  to  me  early 
the  next  morning  he  told  me  that  she  refused  to 

I  He  with  him  that  night,  and  at  their  parting  con- 
tiniied  in  the  same  humour  in  which  I  had  seen  her. 
In  a  word,  yon  may  let  her  know  from  me  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  fault  was  all  on  her  side  that  day. 
I  have  been  longer,  perhaps,  than  was  necessary 
in  my  narrative,  to  let  you  see  that  there  is  occa- 
son  also  on  your  part  for  ad?ioe  and  admoni- 
tion«." 

One  cannot  help  observing  from  this  little  inci- 
dent what  is  confirmed  by  innumerable  instances 
in  the  Roman  story,  that  the  freedom  of  a  divorce, 
which  was  indulged  without  restraint  at  Rome,  to 
Che  caprice  of  either  party,  gave  no  advantage  of 
comfort  to  the  matrimonial  state,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, seems  to  have  encouraged  rather  a  mutual 
perveraeness  and  obstinacy  ;  since,  upon  any  little 
disgust  or  obstruction  given  to  their  follies,  the 
expedient  of  a  change  was  ready  always  to  flatter 
tliem  with  the  hopes  of  better  success  in  another 
trial ;  for  there  never  was  an  age  or  country  where 

'  there  was  so  profligate  a  contempt  and  violation 
of  the  nuptial  bond,  or  so  much  lewdness  and  in- 

Ij  oddity  in  the  great  of  both  sexes,  as  at  this  time  in 
Rome. 
Cicero  spent  a  few  days  as  he  passed  forward  at 

'  his  Cuman  tUIs,  near  Baiae,  where  there  was  such 
a  resort  of  company  to  him  that  he  had,  he  says, 

:    a  kind   of  little   Rome  about  him.     Hortensius 

'  came  among  the  rest,  though  much  out  of  health, 
to  pay  his  compliments,  and  wish  him  a  good  voy- 
age, and  at  taking  leave,  when  he  asked  what 
commands  he  had  for  him  in  bis  absence,  Cicero 
begged  of  him  only  to  use  all  his  authority  to 
bmder  his  government  from  being  prolonged  to 
kim'.  In  sixteen  days  from  Rome  he  arrived  at 
rareatam,  where  he  had  promised  to  make  a 
Ti»ic  to  Pompey,  who  was  taking  the  benefit  of 
that  so<t  air  for  the  recovery  of  his  health  at  one 
of  his  villas  in  those  parts,  and  had  invited  and 
pressed  Cicero  to  spend  some  days  with  him  upon 
his  joomey.  They  proposed  great  satisfaction  on 
both  sides  from  this  interview,  for  the  opportunity 
of  conferring  together  with  all  freedom  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  republic,  which  was  to  be  Uieir 
nbject ;  though  Cicero  expected  also  to  get  some 
lessons  of  the  military  kind  from  this  'renowned 
commander.  He  promised  Atticus  an  account  of 
this  conference,  but  the  particulars  being  too  de- 
licate to  be  communicated  by  letter,  he  acquainted 
him  only  in  general  that  he  found  Pompey  an  ex- 
GtUent  citizen,  and  provided  for  all  events  which 
esold  possibly  be  apprehended  k. 
«  Ad  Att.  ▼.  1. 

f  la  Cnmano  cum  cuncm,  venit  ad  me,  quod  mlhl  per- 
mtom  fait,  noater  Hortensius:  cui,  deposcenti  mea 
mttuiata,  caetera  universe  mandavi;  illud  proprie,  ne 
paCavtnr,  quantum  esset  in  ipso,  prorogari  nobis  provin- 
auB.^— Hftbiiinras  in  Cumano  quasi  puslllam  Roniam : 
tasta  erat  in  his  locls  multltudo.— Ibid.  2. 

t  Xoa  Tarenti,  qnoscum  Pompeio  9iti\6yovi  de  repub- 
^SM  halraerimns  ad  te  perscribemns.— Ibid.  5. 
Taicntum   venl  a.  d.  xv.  Kal.  Jon.  quod  Pontinium 

I    itiiiM ezpeetere,  oommodiasimum  duxi  dies  eos— «um 

hmspeio  oanaamere :  eoque  magi»,  quod  ei  gratum  esse  id 
n^bam,  qui  etiam  a  me  petierit,  ut  secum  et  apud  bo 


After  three  days'  stay  with  Pompey  he  proceeded 
to  Brundisium,  where  he  was  detained  for  twelve 
days  by  a  slight  indisposition,  and  the  expectation 
of  his  principal  officers,  particularly  of  his  lieute- 
nant Pontinius,  an  experienced  leader,  the  same 
who  bad  triumphed  over  the  Allobroges,  and  on 
whose  skill  he  chiefly  depended  in  his  martial 
affairs.  From  Brundisium  he  sailed  to  Actium, 
on  the  fifteenth  of  June,  whence  partly  by  sea  and 
partly  by  land  he  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  twenty- 
sixth ^.  Here  he  lodged  in  the  house  of  Aristus, 
the  principal  professor  of  the  Academy,  and  his 
brother  not  far  from  him,  with  Xeoo,  another 
celebrated  philosopher  of  Epicurus'  school.  They 
spent  their  time  here  very  agreeably  ;  at  home,  in 
philosophical  disquisitions ;  abroad  in  viewing  the 
buildings  and  antiquities  of  the  place,  with  which 
Cicero  was  much  delighted.  There  were  several 
other  men  of  learning,  both  Greeks  and  Romans, 
of  the  party ;  especially  Gallus  Cauinius,  and 
Patro,  an  eminent  Epicurean,  and  intimate  friend 
of  Atticus'. 

lliere  lived  at  this  time  in  exile  at  Athens 
C.  Memmius,  banished  upon  a  conviction  of  bribery 
in  his  suit  for  the  consulship,  who,  the  day  before 
Cicero's  arrival,  happened  to  go  away  to  Mitylene. 
The  figure  which  he  had  borne  in  Rome  gave  him 
great  authority  in  Athens,  and  the  council  of  Areo- 
pagus had  granted  him  a  piece  of  ground  to  build 
upon  where  Epicurus  formerly  lived,  and  where  there 
still  remained  the  old  ruins  of  his  walls.  But  this 
grant  had  given  great  offence  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  Epicureans,  to  see  the  remains  of  their  master 
in  danger  of  being  destroyed.  They  had  written 
to  Cicero  at  Rome,  to  beg  him  to  intercede  with 
Memmius  to  consent  to  a  revocation  of  it ;  and 
now  at  Athens,  Xeno  and  Patro  renewed  their  in- 
stances, and  prevailed  with  him  to  write  about  it 
in  the  most  effectual  manner  ;  for  though  Memmius 
had  laid  aside  his  design  of  building,  the  Areopa- 
gites  would  not  recall  their  decree  without  his 
leave"*.  Cicero's  letter  is  drawn  with  much  art 
and  accuracy;  he  laughs  at  the  trifling  zeal  of 
these  philosophers  for  the  old  rubbish  aud  paltry 
ruins  of  their  founder,  yet  earnestly  presses 
Memmius  to  indulge  them  in  a  prejudice  con- 
tracted through  weakness,  not  wickedness ;  and 
though  he  professes  an  utter  dislike  of  their  philo- 
sophy, yet  he  recommends  them,  as  honest,  agree- 
able, friendly  men,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  esteem  K  From  this  letter  one  may  observe, 
easem  quotidie :  quod  conceesi  libenter  multos,  enim  ejus 
prsclaros  de  republics  sermonesBCcipiam :  instruar  etiam 
confliliis  idoneis  ad  boo  nostrum  negotium.— Ad  Attic,  v.  6. 

Ego,  oum  triduum  cum  Pompeio  et  apud  Pompeium  f  uis- 
sem,  pruficisoebar  Bnmdiaium.^^ivem  ilium  egregium 
relinqnebam.  et  ad  hoic,  quae  timentur,  propulsanda  par* 
atiasimiun.— Ibid.  7< 

^  Ibid.  8.  9. 

I  Valde  me  Athena*  delectarunt :  urbs  duntaxat,  et  nrbis 
omamentum,  et  homlnum  amoren  in  te,  et  in  nos  quiedam 
benevolentia ;  sed  multum  et  philoaophia^-si  quid  est,  est 
in  Aristo  apud  quern  eram,  nam  Xenonem  tuum— Quinto 
concenseram.— Ibid.  10 ;  Ep.  Fam.  ii.  8.  xiii.  1. 

^  Visum  est  Xenoni,  et  post,  ipsi  Patroni,  me  ad  Mem- 
mlum  scribore,  qui  pridie  quam  ego  Athenas  veni,  Mitylo- 
nas  profectus  erat, — ^non  cnim  dubitabat  Xeno,  quin  ab 
Areopagitis  invito  Memmio  impetrari  non  posset.  Mem- 
mius autem  cdificandi  oonsilium  abjecisaet,  aed  erat 
Patroni  iratus,  itaque  scripoi  ad  eum  accurate— Ibid. 
11. 

1  Ep.  Fam.xiiL  1. 
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that  the  greatest  difference  in  philosophy  made  no 
difference  of  friendship  among  the  great  of  these 
tiroes.  There  was  not  a  more  declared  enemy  to 
Epicurus' s  doctrine  than  Cicero ;  he  thought  it 
destructive  of  morality  and  pernicious  to  society, 
hut  he  charged  this  consequence  to  the  principles, 
not  the  prof^sors  of  them,  with  many  of  whom  he 
held  the  strictest  intimacy,  and  found  them  to  he 
worthy,  virtuous,  generous  friends,  and  lovers  of 
their  country.  There  is  a  jocose  letter  to  Trehatius, 
when  he  was  with  Ceesar  in  Gaul,  upon  his  turn- 
ing Epicurean,  which  will  help  to  confirm  this  re- 
flection. 

Cicero  to  Trebatius. 
**  I  was  wondering  why  you  had  given  over 
writing  to  me,  till  Pansa  informed  me  that  you 
were  turned  Epicurean.  O  rare  camp !  what 
would  you  have  done  if  I  had  sent  you  to  Taren- 
tum  instead  of  Samerohriva?  Thegan  to  think 
the  worse  of  you  ever  since  you  made  my  friend 
Seius  your  pattern.  But  with  what  face  will  you 
now  pretend  to  practise  the  law,  when  you  are  to 
do  everything  for  your  own  interest,  and  not  for 
your  client's  ?  and  what  will  become  of  that  old 
form  and  test  of  fidelity,  As  true  men  ought  to  act 
truly,  with  another  ?  What  law  will  you  allege 
for  the  distribution  of  common  right,  when  nothing 
can  be  common  with  those  who  measure  all  things 
by  their  pleasure  ?  With  what  face  can  you  swear 
by  Jupiter,  when  Jupiter,  you  know,  can  never 
be  angry  with  any  man  ?  And  what  will  become  of 
your  people  of  Ulubrse  ;  since  you  do  not  allow  a 
wise  man  to  meddle  with  politics  ?  Wherefore  if  you 
are  really  gone  off  from  us,  I  am  sorry  for  it ;  but 
if  it  be  convenient  to  pay  this  compliment  to  Pansa, 
I  forgive  you ;  on  condition,  however,  that  you 
write  me  word  what  you  are  doing,  and  what  you 
would  have  me  do  for  you  here"."  The  change 
of  principles  in  Trebatius,  though  equivalent  in 
effect  to  a  change  of  religion  with  us,  made  no 
alteration  in  Cicero's  affection  for  him.  This  was 
the  dictate  of  reason  to  the  best  and  wisest  of  the 
heathens ;  and  may  serve  to  expose  the  rashness  of 
those  zealots  who,  with  the  light  of  a  most  divine 
and  benevolent  religion,  are  perpetually  insulting 
and  persecuting  their  fellow  Christians  for  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  which  for  the  most  part  are 
merely  speculative,  and  without  any  influence  on 
life,  or  the  good  and  happiness  of  civil  society. 

After  ten  days  spent  at  Athens,  where  Pontinius 
at  last  joined  him,  Cicero  set  sail  towards  Asia. 
Upon  leaving  Italy,  he  had  charged  his  friend 
Cselius  with  the  task  of  sending  him  the  news  of 
Rome,  which  Cselius  performed  very  punctually, 
in  a  series  of  letters,  which  make  a  valuable  part 
in  the  collection  of  his  familiar  epistles  :  they  are 
polite  and  entertaining  ;  full  of  wit  and  spirit ;  yet 
not  flowing  with  that  easy  turn  and  elegance  of 
expression  which  we  always  find  in  Cicero's.  The 
first  of  them,  with  Cicero's  answer,  will  give  us  a 
specimen  of  the  rest. 

I  M.  Callus  to  M,  Cicero. 

"  According  to  my  promise  at  parting  to  send 
I  you  an  account  of  all  the  news  of  the  town,  I  have 
,  provided  one  to  collect  it  for  you  so  punctually, 
;    that  I  am  afraid  lest  you  should  think  my  dili- 

m  Ep.  Fam.  vii.  li. 


gence  at  last  too  minute  :  but  I  know  how  curious 
you  are,  and  how  agreeable  it  is  to  all  who  are 
abroad  to  be  informed  of  everything  that  passes 
at  home,  though  ever  so  trifling.     I  beg  of  you, 
however,  not  to  condemn   me  of  arrogance,  for 
deputing  another  to  this  task  :  since,  as  busy  as  I 
now  am,  and  as  lazy  as  you  know  me  to  be 'in 
writing,  it  would  be  the  greatest  pleasure  to  me  to 
be  employed  in  anything  that  revives  the  remem- 
brance of  you :  but  the  pacquet  itself  which  I  have 
sent  will  I  imagine  readily  excuse  me :  for  what 
leisure  would  it  require,  not  only  to  transcribe, 
but  to  attend  even  to  the  contents  of  it  ?  There  arc 
all  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  edicts,  plays,  rumours : 
if  the  sample  does  not  please  you,  pray  let  me 
know  it,  that  I  may  not   give  you  trouble   at 
my  cost.     If  anything  important  happens  in  the 
republic  above  the  reach  of  these  hackney  writers, 
I  will  send  you  an  account  of  it  myself ;  in  what 
manner  it  was  transacted  ;  what  speculations  are 
raised  upon  it ;  what  effects  apprehended :  at  pre- 
sent there  is  no  great  expectation  of  anything.     As 
to  those  rumours  which  were  so  warm  at  Cumse, 
of  assembling  the  colonies  beyond  the  Po,  when  I 
came  to  Rome  I  heard  not  a  syllable  about  them. 
MarceUus  too,  because  he  has  not  yet  made  any 
motion  for  a  successor  to  the  two  Gauls,  but  puts 
it  off  as  he  told  me  himself  to  the  first  of  June, 
has  revived  the  same  talk  concerning  him  which 
was  stirring  when  we  were  at  Rome  together.     If 
you  saw  Pompey,  as  you  designed  to  do,  pray  send 
me  word  in  what  temper  you  found  him;  what 
conversation  he  had  with  you ;  what  inclination  he 
showed  :  for  he  is  apt  to  think  one  thing  and  say 
another,  yet  has  not  wit  enough  to  conceal  what 
he  really  means.    As  for  Caesar,  there  are  many 
ugly  reports  about  him.  but  propagated  only  in 
whispers :  some  say,  that  he  has  lost  all  his  horse ; 
which  I  take  indeed  to  be  true :  others,  that  the 
seventh  legion  has  been  beaten  ;  and  that  he  him- 
self is  besieged  by  the  Dellovaci,  and  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  his  army.   There  is  nothing  yet  certain ; 
nor  are  these  uncertain  stories  publicly  talked  of ; 
but  among  the  few  whom  you  know,  told  openly, 
by  way  of  secrets :  Domitius  never  mentions  them 
without  clapping  his  hand  to  his  mouth.     On  the 
twenty-first  of  May,  the  mob  under  the  rostra  sent 
about  a  report  (may  it  fall  on  their  own  heads), 
which  was  warmly  propagated  through  the  forum 
and  the  whole  city,  that  you  were  killed  upon  the 
road  by  Q.  Pompeius :  but  I,  who  knew  him  to  be 
then  at  Bauli,  and  in  such  a  starving  condition 
that  I  could  not  help  pitying  him,  being  forced  to 
turn  pilot  for  his  bread,  was  not  concerned  about 
it;    and  wished  only  that,  if  any  real  dangers 
threatened  you,  we  might  be  quit  for  this  lie: 
your  friend  Plancus  Bursa  is  at  Ravenna,  where 
1ft  has  had  a  large  donative  from  Caesar;  but  is  not 
yet  easy,   nor  well  provided.      Your  books  on 
government  are  applauded  by  all  people".'* 

M,  T.  Cicero,  proconsul,  to  M.  Calius. 
"  How  !  was  it  this,  think  you,  that  I  charged 
you  with  ;  to  send  me  the  matches  of  gladiators  ; 
the  adjournments  of  causes ;  and  Chrestus*s  news- 
letter; and  what  nobody  dares  mention  to  me 
when  at  Rome  ?  see  how  much  I  ascribe  to  you  in 
my  judgment;  nor  indeed  without  reason,  for  I 
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bare  nerer  yet  met  with  a  better  head  for  politics ; 
I  voald  not  have  yon  write  what  pasMes  every  day 
m  public,  though  ever  so  important,  unless  it 
happen  to  affect  myself:  others  will  write  it ;  many 
brin^  accounts  of  it ;  and  fame  itself  convey  a  great 
part  to  me :  I  expect  from  yon  neither  the  past 
nor  the  present ;  but  as  from  one  who  sees  a  great 
way  before  bim,  the  future  only ;  that  when  I  have 
before  me  in  your  letters  the  plan  of  the  republic, 
I  may  be  able  to  judge  what  a  sort  of  edifice  it 
will  be.  Nor  have  I  hitherto  indeed  any  cause  to 
complain  of  yon :  for  nothing  hat  yet  happened 
which  yon  coald  foresee  better  than  any  of  us; 
fspedally  myself,  who  spent  several  days  with 
Pbmpey  in  conversing  on  nothing  else  but  the 
rppabEc;  which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  proper 
for  me  to  explain  by  letter :  take  this  only  from 
me;  that  Pompey  is  an  excellent  citizen,  prepared 
ht)^  with  courage  and  counsel  for  all  events  which 
ran  be  foreseen  :  wherefore,  give  yourself  np  to 
the  man  ;  believe  me,  he  will  embrace  you  ;  for  he 
■ow  holds  the  same  opinion  with  us  of  good  and 
bad  citizens.  After  I  had  been  ten  days  at  Athens, 
vhere  our  friend  Callus  Caoinius  was  much  with 
ae,  I  left  it  on  the  sixth  of  July,  when  I  sent 
avay  this  letter :  as  I  earnestly  recommend  all  my 
affaira  to  you,  so  nothing  more  particularly  than 
that  the  time  of  my  provincial  command  be  not 
proloDged  ;  this  is  everything  to  me  ;  which,  when 
and  how,  and  by  whom  it  is  to  be  managed,  you 
win  be  the  best  able  to  contrive.     Adieu*'. 

He  landed  at  Ephesus  on  the  twenty-second  of 
July,  after  a  slow  but  safe  passage  of  fifteen  days  ; 
Ae  tcdioosness  of  which  was  agreeably  relieved  by 
touching  on  the  way  at  several  of  the  islands  of  the 
£f!ean  sea,  of  which  he  sends  a  kind  of  journal  to 
Atticos'.  Many  deputations  from  the  cities  of 
Asia  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  came  to  meet 
him  as  fiu-  as  Samos  ;  but  a  much  greater  still  was 
nperting  bis  landing  at  Ephesus  :  the  Greeks 
i->cked  eagerly  from  all  parts  to  see  a  man  so 
celebrated  through  the  empire  for  the  fame  of  his 
teaming  and  eloquence  ;  so  that  all  his  boastings, 
ai  he  merrily  says,  of  many  years  past,  were  now 
brought  to  the  test'.  After  reposing  himself  for 
three  days  at  Ephesus,  he  marched  forward  to- 
wards his  province  ;  and  on  the  last  of  July,  arrived 
at  Laodioea,  one  of  the  capital  cities  of  his  juris- 
diction. From  this  moment  the  date  of  his 
eovemment  commenced,  which  he  bids  Atticus 
take  notice  of,  that  he  might  know  how  to  compute 
the  precise  extent  of  his  annual  term'. 

It  was  Cicero's  resolution,  in  this  provincial 
enmmand,  to  practise  those  admirable  rules  which 
be  had  drawn  up  formerly  for  his  brother ;  and 
from  an  employment  wholly  tedious  and  disagree- 
able to  him  to  derive  fresh  glory  upon  his  character, 
by  leaving  the  innocence  and  integrity  of  his  ad- 
Bimstration^  as  a  pattern  of  governing  to  all 
moceeding  proconsuls.      It  had  always  been  the 

•  Ep.  Fam.  U.  8. 

f  Epfafeanm  venimos  a.  d.  zi.  Kal.  Sext^Ad  Att.  v.  13 ; 
U.  lUd.  IS. 
%  De  cuuc'UJau  legatloflum,  privatonim,  etde  incredibili 
■    aaltitadlne,  qovmihi  Jam  Semi,  aed  mirabilem  in  modum 

'    E^facai.  pnwto  fuit,  aut  te  audlaae  puto ex  quo  te  Intel- 

'    URzreoerto  ecio  multorum  aonoruni  ostentatlones  meaa 
S'jDc  in  diacrimen  esae  adductas.^Ibid.  J 3. 

'  Laodiceam  venl  prid.  Kal.  Seztiles.  Ex  hoc  die  davum 
■ud  morebla^-rlbid.  15. 


custom,  when  any  governors  went  abroad  to  their 
provinces,  that  the  countries  through  which  they 
passed  should  defray  all  the  charges  of  their  jour- 
ney :  but  Cicero  no  sooner  set  his  foot  on  foreign 
ground  than  he  forbade  all  expense  whatsoever, 
public  or  private,  to  be  made  either  upon  himself 
or  any  of  his  company;  which  raised  a  great 
admiration  of  him  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece'.  In 
Asia  he  did  the  same,  not  suffering  his  officers  to 
accept  what  was  due  to  them  even  by  law,  forage 
and  wood  for  firing,  nor  anything  else  but  mere 
house-room,  with  four  beds ;  which  he  remitted 
also,  as  oft  as  it  was  practicable,  and  obliged  them 
to  lodge  in  their  tents ;  and  by  his  example  and 
constant  exhortations  brought  his  lieutenants, 
tribunes,  and  pnefects,  so  fully  into  his  measures, 
that  they  all  concurred  with  him,  he  says,  wonder- 
fully, in  a  jealous  concern  for  bis  honour  ^ 

Being  desirous  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his 
army  before  the  season  of  action  was  over,  he 
spent  but  little  time  in  visiting  the  cities  of  his 
jurisdiction,  reserving  the  winter  months  for  set- 
tling the  civil  affairs  of  the  province".  He  went, 
therefore,  to  the  camp  at  Iconium,  in  Lycaonia, 
about  the  twenty-fourth  of  August ;  where  he  had 
no  sooner  reviewed  the  troops  than  he  received  an 
account  from  Antiochus,  king  of  Comagene,  which 
was  confirmed  from  the  other  princes  of  those 
parts,  that  the  Parthians  had  passed  the  Euphrates 
with  a  mighty  force,  in  order  to  invade  the  Roman 
territory  under  the  conduct  of  Pacorus,  the  king's 
son.  Upon  this  news,  he  marched  towards  Cilicia, 
to  secure  his  province  from  the  inroads  of  the 
enemy,  or  any  commotions  within  ;  but  as  all  ac- 
cess to  it  was  difficult  except  on  the  side  of  Cap- 
padoda,  an  open  country,  and  not  well  provided, 
he  took  his  route  through  that  kingdom,  and 
encamped  in  that  part  of  it  which  bordered  upon 
Cilicia,  near  to  the  town  of  Cybistra,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Tanros.  His  army,  as  it  is  said  above, 
consisted  of  about  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  two 
thousand  six  hundred  horse,  besides  the  auxiliary 
troops  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  especially 
of  Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia,  the  most  faithful 
ally  of  Rome,  and  Cicero's  particular  friend  ;  whose 
whole  forces  he  could  depend  upon  at  any  wam- 
'i^^ 

■  Ego— quotidie  meditor,  prcolpio  meia  ;  fiiciam  deniqiio 
nt  suinma  nrndestia  et  aumnia  abatinentia  munua  hoc 
extranrdinarlum  traducamua.— Kp.  Fam.  If.  9. 

Adhuc  Bumptua  noc  In  mo  aut  publico  autprivatlm,  noc 
iu  quemqunm  comltum.  Nihil  accipitur  lege  Julia,  nihil 
ab  hoapite.  per»tuuum  eat  omnibua  mcia  aerviendum  esae 
fame  mete.  Belle  adhuc.  Hoc  animadveraum  Grecorum 
laude  et  multo  acnnonc  celebratur. — Ibid.  10. 

Noa  adhuc  iter  per  Gratciam  aumma  cum  admiratione 
fecimua.— Ibid.  11. 

t  Levantur  misenp  civltates,  quod  nullua  sit  aiimptua  in 
noa,  neque  in  legatoa,  ncque  in  quaratorcm.  neque  in  quem- 
quam.  Scito,  non  modo  noa  fonum,  aut  quod  lege  Julia 
dari  aolet,  non  accipere,  aed  ne  ligna  quidem,  nee  preter 
quatuor  lectoa,  et  tectum,  qucmquam  accipere  quidquam : 
multia  locia  ne  tectum  quidem,  et  in  tabemaculo  mancre 
plerumque.— Ad  Att.  v.  16. 

Ut  nullua  terunciiia  inaumatnr  in  qnemquam  ;  id  fit  etiam 
etlegatonim  et  tribunonim  et  prvfectorum  diligcntia. 
Nam  omneamiriflce  <rvfU^iX.o^^owny  gloric  mce.— Ibid. 
17. 

a  Erat  mihi  in  animo  recta  proflciNci  ad  exercitum, 
vativoB  menses  reliquoa  rei  militari  dare,  hibemoa  Juris- 
dlctioni.— Ibid.  14. 

*  In  caatra  veni  a.  d.  vu.  KaL  Bept.  a.  d.  m.  exercitum 
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While  he  lay  in  this  camp,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  executing  a  spedai  commission  with  which 
he  was  charged  hy  the  senate,  to  take  Ariobar- 
zanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  under  his  particular 
protection,  and  provide  for  the  security  of  his 
person  and  goyemment ;  in  honour  of  whom  the 
senate  had  decreed,  what  they  had  ne^er  done  be- 
fore to  any  foreign  prince,  that  his  safety  was  of 
great  concern  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
His  father  had  been  killed  by  the  treachery  of  his 
subjects,  and  a  conspiracy  of  the  same  kind  was 
apprehended  against  the  son  :  Cicero,  therefore,  in 
a  council  of  his  oflScers,  gave  the  king  an  account 
of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  it  he  was  then  ready  to  assist  him  with 
his  troops  and  authority  in  any  measures  that 
should  be  concerted  for  the  safety  and  quiet  of  his 
kingdom.  The  king,  after  great  professions  of  his 
thanks  and  duty  to  the  senate  for  the  honour  of 
their  decree,  and  to  Cicero  himself  for  his  care  in 
the  execution  of  it,  said,  that  he  knew  no  occasion 
for  giving  him  any  particular  trouble  at  that  time ; 
nor  had  any  suspicion  of  any  design  against  his  life 
or  crown  :  upon  which  Cicero,  after  congratulating 
him  upon  the  tranquillity  of  his  affairs,  advised 
him,  however,  to  remember  his  father's  fate,  and, 
from  the  admonition  of  the  senate,  to  be  particu- 
larly vigilant  in  the  care  of  his  person,  and  so  they 
parted.  But  the  next  morning  the  king  returned 
early  to  the  camp,  attended  by  his  brother  and 
counsellors,  and  with  many  tears  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  Cicero,  and  the  benefit  of  the  senate's 
decree;  declaring,  **  that  he  had  received  undoubted 
intelligence  of  a  plot,  which  those  who  were  privy 
to  it  durst  not  venture  to  discover  till  Cicero's 
arrival  in  the  country,  but  trusting  to  his  authority, 
had  now  given  full  information  of  it ;  and  that 
his  brother,  who  was  present  and  ready  to  confirm 
what  he  said,  had  been  solicited  to  enter  into  it  by 
the  offer  of  the  crown  :  he  begged,  therefore,  that 
some  of  Cicero's  troops  might  be  left  with  him  for 
his  better  guard  and  defence."  Cicero  told  him, 
''that  under  the  present  alarm  of  the  Parthian  war, 
he  could  not  possibly  lend  him  any  part  of  his 
army ;  that  since  the  conspiracy  was  detected,  his 
own  forces  would  be  sufficient  for  preventing  the 
effects  of  it ;  that  he  should  learn  to  act  the  king, 
by  showing  a  proper  concern  for  his  own  life,  and 
exert  his  regal  power  in  punishing  the  authors  of 
the  plot,  and  pardoning  all  the  rest ;  that  he  need 
not  apprehend  any  farther  danger,  when  his  people 
were  acquainted  with  the  senate's  decree,  and  saw 
a  Roman  army  so  near  to  thera,  and  ready  to  put 
it  in  execution  :"  and  having  thus  encouraged  and 
comforted  the  king,  he  marched  towards  Cilicia, 
and  gave  an  account  of  this  accident,  and  of  the 
motions  of  the  Parthians,  in  two  public  letters  to 
the  consuls  and  the  senate :  he  added  a  private  letter 
also  to  Cato,  who  was  a  particular  favourer  and 
lustravi.  Ex  his  cftstris  cum  graves  de  Parthis  nuncil 
venirent,  perrezi  in  Ciliciam,  per  Cappadoci«  partem  earn, 
que  Ciliciam  attiiiKit— 

Regis  Antlochi  Comageni  legati  primi  mihi  nundarunt 
Parthonim  magnas  copias  Euphratem  transire  ccepisse.— 
Cum  exercitum  in  Ciliciam  ducerem — mihi  literc  reddit« 
sunt  aTarcondfmoto,  qui  fldelissimus  sodus  trans  Taurum 
populi  Roman!  existiinatur.  PacorumOrodis  regis  Partho- 
rum  iUium,  oum  permagnoequltatutnuisisse  Euphratem, 
Ac— £p  Fam.  xv.  1. 

Eodem  die  ab  Jamblicho,  Phylarcho  Arabum— liters  de 
eisdem  rebus,  &c. 


patron  of  Ariobarzanes,  in  which  he  informed  him, 
*'  that  he  had  not  only  secured  the  king's  person 
from  any  attempt,  but  had  taken  care  that  he 
should  reign  for  the  future  with  honour  and  dig- 
nity, by  restoring  to  his  favour  and  service  bis  old 
counsellors,  whom  Cato  had  recommended,  and 
who  had  been  disgraced  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
court ;  and  by  obliging  a  turbulent  young  priest  of 
Bellona,  who  was  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and 
the  next  in  power  to  the  king  himself,  to  quit  the 
country  y. 

This  king  Ariobarzanes  seems  to  have  been 
poor  even  to  a  proverb : — 

Manrfptis  locuples  egit  anis  Cappadocum  rex. 

UoR.  Ep.  i.  6. 

for  he  had  been  miserably  squeezed  and  drained  by 
the  Roman  generals  and  governors,  to  whom  he 
owed  vast  sums,  either  actually  borrowed  or  stipu- 
lated to  be  paid  for  particular  services.  It  was  a 
common  practice  with  the  great  of  Rome  to  lend 
money  at  an  exorbitant  interest  to  the  princes  and 
cities  dependent  on  the  empire,  which  was  thought 
a  useful  piece  of  policy  to  both  sides ;  to  the 
princes,  for  the  opportunity  of  engaging  to  their 
interests  the  most  powerful  men  of  the  republic,  by 
a  kind  of  honourable  pension  ;  to  the  Romans,  for 
the  convenience  of  placing  their  money  where  it 
was  sure  to  bring  the  greatest  return  of  profit  The 
ordinary  interest  of  these  provincial  loans  was,  one 
per  cent,  by  the  month,  with  interest  upon  interest : 
this  was  the  lowest,  but  in  extraordinary  or  ha- 
zardous  cases,  it  was  frequently  four  times  as 
much.  Pompey  received  monthly,  from  this  very 
king,  above  six  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which 
yet  was  short  of  his  full  interest.  Brutus  also  had 
lent  him  a  very  large  sum,  and  earnestly  desired 
Cicero  to  procure  the  payment  of  it,  with  the 
arrears  of  interest :  but  Pompey 's  agents  were  so 
pressing,  and  the  king  so  needy,  that  though  Cicero 
solicited  Brutus's  affair  very  heartily,  he  had  little 
hopes  of  getting  anything  for  him  :  when  Ariobar- 
zanes came,  therefore,  to  offer  him  the  same  present 
of  money,  which  he  had  usually  made  to  every 
other  governor,  he  generously  refused  it,  and  de- 
sired only,  that  instead  of  giving  it  to  him,  it  might 
be  paid  to  Brutus  :  but  the  poor  prince  was  so  dis- 
tressed that  he  excused  himself,  by  the  necessity 
which  he  was  under,  of  satisfying  some  other  more 
pressing  demands  ;  so  that  Cicero  gives  a  sad  ac- 
count of  his  negotiation,  in  a  long  letter  to  Atticus, 
who  had  warmly  recommended  Brutus's  interests  to 
him. 

"  I  come  now  (says  he)  to  Brutus,  whom  by 
your  authority  I  embraced  with  inclination,  and 
beg^n  even  to  love :  but — ^what  am  I  going  to  say  ? 
I  recal  myself,  lest  I  offend  you — do  not  think  that 
I  ever  entered  into  anything  more  willingly  or  took 
more  pains  than  in  what  he  recommended  to  me. 
He  gave  me  a  memorial  of  the  particulars,  which 
you  had  talked  over  with  me  before :  I  pursued 
your  instructions  exactly.  In  the  first  place  I 
pressed  Ariobarzanes  to  give  that  money  to  Brutus 
which  he  promised  to  me.  As  long  as  the  kin^ 
continued  with  me,  all  things  looked  well ;  but  he 
was  afterwards  teased  by  six  hundred  of  Pompey's 
agents,  and  Pompey,  for  other  reasons,  can  do 
more  with  him  than  all  the  world  besides,  but 
especially  when  it  is  imagined  that  he  is  to  be  sent 

7  Ep.  Fam.  xv.  2,  3,  4. 
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to  the  Parthian  war.  They  now  pay  Pompey 
thirty-three  Attic  talents  per  month  out  of  the 
taxes,  though  this  falls  short  of  a  month's  interest; 
but  oar  friend  Cnsns  takes  it  calmly,  and  is  con- 
tait  to  abate  somewhat  of  the  interest  without 
pressing  for  the  principal.  As  for  others,  be 
neither  does  nor  can  pay  any  man  ;  for  he  has  no 
tmsury,  no  revenues  ;  he  raises  taxes  by  Appius's 
method  of  capitation,  but  these  are  scarce  sufficient 
for  Pompey's  monthly  pay.  Two  or  three  of  the 
kind's  friends  are  very  rich,  but  they  hold  their 
own  as  closely  as  either  you  or  I.  I  do  not  forbear, 
hovever,  to  ask,  urge,  and  chide  him  by  letters. 
Kinc  Deiotarus  also  told  me  that  he  had  sent  people 
to  him  on  purpose  to  solicit  for  Brutus,  but  they 
b'OQght  him  word  back  that  he  had  really  no 
money  ;  which  1  take  indeed  to  be  the  case,  that 
nothing  is  more  drained  than  his  kingdom,  nothing 
poorer  than  the  king*." 

Bat  Brutus  had  recommended  another  affair  of 
the  same  nature  to  Cicero,  which  gave  him  much 
mnn  trouble.  The  city  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus 
9«ed  to  two  of  his  friends,  as  he  pretended, 
Scaptias  and  Matinius,  above  twenty  thousand 
ponods  sterling  upon  bond  at  a  most  extravagant 
interest ;  and  he  begged  of  Cicero  to  take  their 
persons  and  concerns  under  his  special  protection. 
Appios,  who  was  Brutns's  father-in-law,  had 
gnnted  everything  which  was  asked  to  Scapdus  ; 
a  prefecture  in  Cyprus,  with  some  troops  of  horse, 
with  which  he  miserably  harassed  the  poor  Sala- 
minians  in  order  to  force  them  to  comply  with  his 
oareasonable  demands  ;  for  he  shut  up  their  whole 
«eo«te  in  the  council- room  till  five  of  them  were 
•tmrred  to  death  with  hunger*.  Brutus  laboured 
u>  place  him  in  the  same  degree  of  favour  with 
Cicero  ;  but  Cicero  being  informed  of  this  violence 
»t  Ephestts  by  a  deputation  from  Salamis,  made  it 
the  6rst  act  of  his  government  to  recal  the  troops 
&t»m  Cyprus,  and  put  an  end  to  Scaptius's  pnefeo- 
Oorc,  having  laid  it  down  for  a  rule  to  grant  no 
command  to  any  man  who  was  concerned  in  trade 
or  nei^otiating  money  in  the  province.  To  give 
siitisfaction,  however,  to  Brutus,  he  enjoined  the 
Sakminians  to  pay  off  Scaptius's  bond,  which  they 
were  ready  to  do  according  to  the  tenor  of  his 
edkt,  by  which  he  had  ordered  that  no  bonds  in 
hia  proTince  should  carry  above  one  per  cent  by 
the  month.  Scaptius  refused  to  take  the  money 
on  those  terms,  insisting  on  four  per  cent  as  the 
condition  of  his  bond  expressed,  which  by  compu- 
tation almost  doubled  the  principal  sum ;  while  the 
Salaminians,  as  they  protested  to  Cicero,  could  not 
have  paid  the  original  debt  if  they  had  not  been 
enabled  to  do  it  by  his  help,  and  out  of  his  own 
doa  that  he  had  remitted  to  them,  which  amounted 
to  somewhat  more  than  Scaptius's  legal  demand^. 

This  extortion  raised  Cicero's  indignation, — and 

<  Ad  Att.  vL  1. 

*  Fuerat  enim  prvfectus  Appio,  et  quidem  habuerat 
tomuui  equftuxn,  quibus  inclusum  in  uiiria  senattun  8»- 
broine  obsederat,  ut  fame  senatores  quinqae  morerentur. 


^  Itaqfoe  ego,  quo  die  tetigi  provlndaxn,  cum  mihi  Cyprii 
k^Eii  Epbesum  obviam  veniaeent,  literas  mlu,  ut  equites 
ex  iamla  statim  decederent.i— Ad  Att.  vL  1. 

Catdectmn,  ut  wlverent  omtesixnia— at  Scaptius  quar 
anas  postulabat.— Ibid. 

Bcanines  noa  modo  non  recusare,  sed  etiam  dicere,  se  a 
ae  flolvera.  Quod  enim  prvtori  dare  conauement,  quoniam 
«g9  non  aooepenuUj  se  a  me  quodam  modo  dare ;  atque 


notwithstanding  the  repeated  instances  of  Brutus 
and  Atticus,  he  was  determined  to  overrule  it ; 
though  Brutus,  in  order  to  move  him  the  more 
effectually,  thought  proper  to  confess  what  he  had 
all  along  dissembled,  that  the  debt  was  really  his 
own,  and  Scaptius  only  his  agent  in  it<^.  This 
surprised  Cicero  still  more,  and  though  he  had  a 
warm  inclination  to  oblige  Brutus,  yet  he  could  not 
consent  to  so  flagrant  an  injustice,  but  makes  fre- 
quent and  heavy  complaints  of  it  in  his  letters  to 
Atticus.  * '  You  have  now  (says  he  in  one  of  them), 
the  ground  of  my  conduct;  if  Brutus  does  not 
approve  it  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  love 
him,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  approved  by  his 
uncle  Cato  '.''  In  another,  "  If  Brutus  thinks  that 
I  ought  to  allow  him  four  per  cent  when  by  edict  I 
have  decreed  but  one  through  all  the  province,  and 
that  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  keenest  usurers  ;  if 
he  complains  that  1  denied  a  prsefecture  to  one 
concerned  in  trade  which  I  denied  for  that  reason 
to  your  friend  Lenius,  and  to  Sex.  Statins,  though 
Torquatus  solicited  for  the  one  and  Pompey  himself 
for  the  other,  yet  without  disgusting  either  of 
them ;  if  he  takes  it  ill  that  I  recalled  the  troops 
of  horse  out  of  Cyprus,  I  shall  be  sorry  indeed 
that  he  has  any  occasion  to  be  angry  with  me,  but 
much  more  not  to  find  him  the  man  that  I  took 
him  to  be.  I  would  have  you  to  know,  however, 
that  I  have  not  forgot  what  you  intimated  to  me 
in  several  of  your  letters,  that  if  I  brought  back 
nothing  else  from  the  province  but  Brutus's  friend- 
ship, that  would  be  enough  :  let  it  be  so  since  you 
will  have  it  so, — yet  it  must  always  be  with  this 
exception,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  my 
committing  any  wrong  V  In  a  third,  *'How,mydear 
Atticus  !  you  who  applaud  my  integrity  and  good 
conduct,  and  are  vexed  sometimes  you  say  that 
you  are  not  with  me, — how  can  such  a  thing,  as 
Ennius  says,  come  out  of  your  mouth  to  desire  me 
to  grant  troops  to  Scaptius  for  the  sake  of  extort- 
ing  money  ?  Could  you,  if  you  were  with  me, 
suffer  me  to  do  it  if  I  would  ?  If  I  really  had  done 
such  a  thing,  with  what  face  could  I  ever  read 
again  or  touch  those  books  of  mine  with  which  you 
are  so  much  pleased'  ?'*     He  tells  him  likewise  in 

etiam  minus  esse  aliquant<>  in  Scaptii  nomine,  quam  in 
voctiRoli  pretoric— Ad  Att.  v.  81. 

e  Atque  hoc  tempore  ipso  impingit  mihi  epistolam  Scap- 
tius Bruti,  rem  illam  suo  peiiculo  eaae:  quod  nee  mihi 
unqiiam  Brutus  dixerat  nee  tlbi. — Ibid. 

Nunquam  ex  illo  audlvi  illam  pecuniam  eeae  suam. — 
Ibid. 

^  Ilabes  meam  causam :  qnie  si  Bnito  non  probatur, 
neacio  cur  ilium  amemus :  Bed  avunculo  ^ua  certe  proba- 
bitur— Ibid.  v.  21. 

«  Si  Brutus  putabit  me  quatemas  centesimas  oportuiflse 
decemere,  qui  in  tota  provincia  singulas  oba?rvarem, 
itaque  edixinsem,  idque  etiam  acerbiBsimis  fceneratoribus 
probaretiv ;  si  priefecturam  negotiatori  denegatam  quere- 
tur,  quod  ego  Torqiiato  nostni  in  tuo  Len!o,  Pompeio  ip«i 
in  S.  Static  negavi,  et  iis  probavi ;  si  equites  deductos 
molcste  fcret;  accipiam  equidem  dolorem,  milii  ilium 
iraitci,  sed  multo  majorem,  non  esse  eum  talem,  qualem 

putassera Sed  plane  te  intelligere  volui,  mihi  non  excl- 

disse  iilud,  quod  tu  ad  me  quibusdam  Uteris  scripsisses, 
si  nihil  allad  de  hac  provincia  nisi  illlus  benevolentiam 
deportassem,  mihi  id  satis  esse.  Sit  sane,  quoniam  ita  tu 
via  sed  tamen  cum  eo  credo,  quod  sine  peccato  meo  flat. — 
Ibid. 

'  Ain'  tandem  Attice,  laudator  integrltatis  et  elogantis 
nostre  ?  ausus  es  hoc  ex  ore  tuo,  inquit  Ennius,  utequites 
Scaptio  ad  pecuniam  cogendam  darem,  me  rogare?  an  tu, 
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confidenoe,  that  all  Brutus's  letters  to  him,  even 
when  he  was  asking  favours,  were  unmannerly, 
churlish,  and  arrogant,  without  regarding  either 
what  or  to  whom  he  was  writing ;  "  and  if  he  con- 
tinued in  that  humour,  you  may  love  him  alone, 
(says  he)  if  you  please,  you  shall  have  no  rival  of 
me;  but  he  will  come  1  believe  to  a  better  mind?/' 
But  to  show  after  all  what  a  real  inclination  he 
bad  to  oblige  him,  he  never  left  urging  king  Ario- 
barzanes  till  he  had  squeezed  from  him  a  hundred 
talents  in  part  of  Brutus 's  debt,  or  about  twenty 
thousand  pounds  ;  the  same  sum  probably  which 
had  been  destined  to  Cicero  himself*^. 

While  he  lay  encamped  in  Cappadocia  expecting 
I  what  way  the  Parthians  would  move,  he  received 
an  account  that  they  had  taken  a  different  route, 
and  were  advanced  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  they 
held  C.  Cassius  blocked  up,  and  that  a  detachment 
of  them  had  actually  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  but 
were  routed  and  cut  off  by  those  troops  which  were 
left  to  guard  the  country.  Upon  this  he  presently 
decamped,  and,  by  great  journeys  over  Mount 
Taurus,  marched  in  all  haste  to  possess  himself  of 
the  passes  of  Amanus,  a  great  and  strong  mountain 
lying  between  Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  the  common 
boundary  of  them  both.  By  this  march,  and  the 
approach  of  his  army  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Syria,  the  Parthians  being  discouraged  retired  from 
Antioch,  which  gave  Cassius  an  opportunity  of 
falling  upon  them  in  their  retreat  and  gaining  a 
considerable  advantage,  in  which  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal commanders,  Osaces,  was  mortally  wounded*. 

In  the  suspense  of  the  Parthian  war,  which  the 
late  disgrace  of  Crassus  had  made  terrible  at  Rome, 
Cicero's  friends,  who  had  no  great  opinion  of  his 
military  talents,  were  in  some  pain  for  his  safety 
and  success ;  but  now  that  he  found  himself  en- 
gaged and  pushed  to  the  necessity  of  acting  the 
general,  he  seems  to  have  wanted  neither  the 
courage  nor  conduct  of  an  experienced  leader.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  dated  from  his  camp, — *'  We 
are  in  great  spirits  (says  he),  and  as  our  councils 
are  good,  have  no  distrust  of  an  engagement ;  we 
are  securely  encamped,  with  plenty  of  provisions, 
and  in  sight  almost  of  Cilicia ;  with  a  small  army, 
indeed,  but,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  entirely 

si  mecum  esses,  qui  scribis  morderi  to  interdum  quod  non 
simul  sis,  paterere  mo  id  facere,  si  vellem?— — et  ego 
audebo  legere  unquam,  aut  attingere  eos  libros,  quos  tu 
dilaudas?  si  tale  quid  fecero  ?— Ad  Att.  vL  2. 

t  Ad  me  ctiam,  cum  rogat  aliquid,  contimuiciter,  arro- 
ganter,  iucoitwvilirtot  solet  wribere— Ibid.  vi.  1. 

Omnino  (soli  enim  sumus)  nullas  imquam  ad  me  literal 

mlslt  Brutus— in  quibus  non  eseet  arrogans,  &KOiyuyi^ov 

aliquid— in  quo  tamen  ille  mihi  risum  magis  quara  stoma- 

chumniovereaolet   Sed  plane  parum  cogi  tat,  quid  soribat, 

1    aut  ad  quern. — ^Ibid.  vi.  3. 

k  Bruti  tui  causa,  nt  sepe  ad  te  scripsi,  feci  omnia— 
;    Ariobarxanes  non  in  Pompoium   prolixior   per   ipsnm, 

I    quani  per  me  in  Bnitum pro  ratione  pecunic  liberius 

est  Brutus  tractatns,  quam  Pompeius.  Bnito  curata  hoc 
I  anno  talenta  circiter  c.  Pompeio  in  sex  mensibus  pro- 
!    missa  cc^-Ibid. 

I       >  Itaque  confcstim  iter  in  Ciliciam  feci  per  Tauri  pylas. 

!    Tarsum  venl  ad  diem  m.  Non.  Oct.  inde  ad  Amanum  con- 

.    tend!,  qui  Syriam  a  Cilicia  in  aqnarum  divortio  dividit— 

•    rumoro  adventus  nostri,  et  Casaio^  qui  Antiochia  teneba- 

I    tur,  animus  accetsit.etParthistimorinJectus  est.   Itaque 

eos  oedentes  ab  oppido  Cassius  insecutus  rem  bene  gessit. 

Qua  In  fuga  magna  auctoritate  Osaces,  dux  Parthorum, 

vulnus  accepit,  eoquo  Interiit  paucis  poet  diebus.— Ad 

,    Att.t.90. 


well  affected  to  me,  which  I  shall  double  by  the 
accession  of  Deiotarus,  who  is  upon  the  road  to 
join  me.  I  have  the  allies  more  firmly  attached 
to  me  than  any  governor  ever  had  ;  they  are  won- 
derfully taken  with  my  easiness  and  abstinence ; 
we  are  making  new  levies  of  citizens  and  establish- 
ing magazines :  if  there  be  occasion  for  fighting, 
we  shall  not  decline  it ;  if  not,  shall  defend  ourselves 
by  the  strength  of  our  posts ;  wherefore  be  of  good 
heart,  for  I  see  as  much  as  if  you  were  with  me, 
the  sympathy  of  your  love  for  me''." 

But  the  danger  of  the  Parthians  being  over  for 
this  season,  Cicero  resolved  that  his  labour  should 
not  be  lost  and  his  army  dismissed  without  at- 
tempting something  of  moment.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  dose  to  which  he  now  lay  were 
a  fierce  untamed  race  of  banditti  or  freebooters, 
who  had  never  submitted  to  the  Roman  power,  but 
lived  in  perpetual  defiance  of  it,  trusting  to  their 
forts  and  castles,  which  were  supposed  to  be  im- 
pregnable from  the  strength  of  their  situation.  He 
thought  it,  therefore,  of  no  small  importance  to 
the  empire  to  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  subjection ; 
and  in  order  to  conceal  his  design  and  take  them 
unprovided,  he  drew  off  his  forces  on  pretence  of 
marching  to  the  distant  parts  of  Cilicia ;  but  after 
a  day's  journey  stopped  short,  and  having  refreshed 
his  army  and  left  his  baggage  behind,  turned  back 
again  in  the  night  with  the  utmost  celerity,  and 
reached  Amanus  before  day  on  the  thirteenth  of 
October.  He  divided  his  troops  among  his  four 
lieutenants,  and  himself,  accompanied  by  his  bro- 
ther, led  up  one  part  of  them,  and  so  coming  upon 
the  natives  by  surprise,  they  easily  killed  or  made 
them  all  prisoners.  They  took  six  strong  forts, 
and  burned  many  more ;  but  the  capital  of  the 
mountain,  Erana,  made  a  brave  resistance,  and 
held  out  from  break  of  day  to  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Upon  this  success  Cicero  was  saluted  emperor,  and 
sat  down  again  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  he 
spent  five  days  in  demolishing  the  other  strongholds 
and  wasting  the  lands  of  these  mountaineers.  In 
this  place  his  troops 'were  lodged  in  the  wme  camp 
which  Alexander  the  Great  had  formerly  used 
when  he  beat  Darius  at  Issus,  and  where  there 
remained  three  altars  as  the  monument  of  his 
victory,  which  bore  his  name  to  that  day ;  a 
circumstance  which  furnished  matter  for  some 
pleasantry  in  his  letters  to  his  friends  at  Rome*. 

k  Ad  Att.  V  18. 

1  Qui  mons  erat  hostlum  plenus  sempitemorum.  Hie 
a.  d.  ni.  Id.  Oct.  magnum  numerum  hostium  occidimus. 
Castelbi  rounitissima,  noctumo  Pontinii  adventu,  nostra 
matutino  oepimus,  inccndimus.  Imperatores  appellati 
sumus.  Castra  paucos  dies  babuimus,  ea  ipsa,  qusp  contra 
Darlum  habuerat  apud  Issum  Alexander,  imperator  baud 
paullo  melior,  quam  aut  tu  aut  ego.  Ibi  dies  quinque 
morati,  direpto  et  vastato  Amano,  inde  discessimuB. — Ad 
Att.  V.  20. 

Expedito  cxercitu  ita  noctu  iter  feci,  ut  ad  ni.  Id.  Oct. 
cum  lucisceret,  in  Amanum  nscenderem,  distribntisqiie 
cohortibus  et  auxiliis,  cum  aliis  Qutncus  frater  legatu«. 
mecum  simul,  aliis  C.  Pontinius  logatus,  rcliquis  M.  An- 
neius,  et  M.  Tullius  legati  pneesscnt :  plerosque  nee  op5n- 
antcs  oppreesimus— Eranam  autem,  quae  fuit  non  vici 
instar,  sed  urbis,  quod  erat  Amani  caput— acriter  ct  diu 
repugnantibuB,  Pontinio  iUnm  partem  Amani  tenentc,  ex 
antelucano  tempore  usque  ad  horaindiei  decimfuti,  magna 
multitudine  hostium  occi-sa,  cepimus,  castellaque  sex 
capta :  complura  inccndimus.  His  rebus  ita  gestis,  ca»tra 
in  radicibus  Amani  babuimus  apud  aras  Alexandri  qua- 
triduum:  ct  in  reliquiis  Amani  delendis,  agrisquo  vastandis 
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From  AmaniiB  he  led  hu  army  to  another  part 
I  of  the  highlands  the  most  disaffected  to  the  Roman 
'i  name,  possessed  by  a  stout  and  free  people,  who 
,  had  never  been  subject  even  to  the  kings  of  that 
*  country.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Pindenissum, 
,  situated  on  a  steep  and  craggy  hill .  strongly  forti  fied 
!  by  nature  and  art,  and  provided  with  everything 
necessary  for  defence.  It  was  the  constant  refuge 
of  all  deserters  and  the  harbour  of  foreign  enemies, 
and  at  that  very  time  was  expecting  and  prepared 
to  receive  the  Parthians.  Cicero,  resolving,  there- 
fore, to  chastise  their  insolence  and  bring  them 
under  the  Roman  yoke,  laid  siege  to  it  in  form  ; 
and  though  he  pushed  it  on  with  all  imaginable 
vigour,  and  a  continual  battery  of  his  engines,  yet 
it  eost  him  above  six  weeks  to  reduce  it  to  the 
nedeasity  of  surrendering  at  discretion.  The  in- 
habitants were  sold  for  slaves ;  and  when  Cicero 
was  writing  the  account  from  his  tribunal,  he  had 
already  raised  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  that  sale :  all  the  other  plunder,  excepting  the 
horses,  was  given  to  the  soldiers.  In  his  letter 
upon  it  to  Attictts,  **  the  Pindenissians,"  says  he, 
"surrendered  to  me  on  the  ^turnalia,  after  a  siege 
of  seven  and  forty  days.  '  But  what  the  plague,' 
you  will  say,  *  are  these  Pindenissians  ?  I  never 
heard  of  their  name  before.'  How  can  I  help  that  ? 
Could  I  torn  Cilicia  into  JStoIia  or  Macedonia  ? 
Take  this,  however,  for  certain,  that  no  man  could 
do  more  than  I  have  done  with  such  an  army,"&c. " 
After  this  action,  another  neighbouring  nation  of 
the  same  spirit  and  fierceness,  called  Tiburani, 
terrified  by  the  fate  of  Pindenissum,  voluntarily 
submitted  and  gave  hostages  ;  so  that  Cicero  sent 
his  army  into  winter-quarters,  under  the  command 
of  hia  brother,  into  those  parts  of  the  province 
which  were  thought  the  most  turbulent''. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  expedition,  Papirius 
Pletus,  an  eminent  wit  and  Epicurean,  with  whom 
he  had  a  particular  intimacy  and  correspondence  of 
feoetiotts  letters,  sent  him  some  military  iostructions 
in  the  way  of  raillery,  to  which  Cicero  answered  in 
the  same  jocose  manner: — <*  Your  letter/'  says 
he,  "has  made  me  a  complete  commander.  I  was 
wholly  ignorant  before  of  your  great  skill  in  the 
srt  of  war ;  but  perceive  that  you  have  read  Pyrrhus 
and  Cineaa.     Wherefore  1  intend  to  follow  your 

—id  tempos  onme  oonsamtdmus. — ^Ep.  Fam.  xv.  4 ;  Ibid. 
ILIO. 

■  Coofectis  his  rebus  ad  oppidum  Elentberocflictun, 
PtodenimnD,  ezercitiim  adduxl :  qtiod  oum  osset  altissimo 
et  muBitissfmo  looo,  ab  ilaqiie  incoleretur,  qui  ne  regibus 
qaidem  unqiiam  paruiMoit:  cum  et  fugltlvos  recfperent, 
et  Ptutbarum  adventum  acerrime  expeotarent :  ad  existf- 
matkmem  imperii  pertiDere  arbltratiu  sum  oomprimere 

eornm  audaciam ^vallo  et  fo«a  circumdedi,  sex  cao- 

tdlM,  caatrfaque  maximis  lepd,  aggere,  vinels,  turrlbus 
appugnavl.  nsoaque  iormenlis  multis,  multia  aagittariis, 
■lagBo  labore  mco  ■cptfano  quadrageaimo  die  rem  confecL 
— Ep.  Fam.  xt.  4. 

Qui  <malam)  istiPlndecln«?  qniaunt?  inqtttes:  nomen 
aodlvi  nnnqaam.  Quid  ego  faciam  ?  potui  Ciliciaxu,  JEto- 
lina.  aot  Macedouiam  reddere  ?  hoc  Jam  sic  habeto,  neo 
boe  exercitn  hlc  tanta  negotia  geri  potuiese,  Ao.^Ad 
Alt.  T.  SO. 

MandpiawnibaxitSstnmallbustertila,  cum  hac  scribe- 
bam  in  tribunal  1.  res  erat  ad  H.  8.  cxx.— Ibid. 

•  Hm  erant  finitlmi  pari  soelere  et  audacia  Tf burani :  ab 
baa,  PiadeniflBO  capto,  obsidce  accept,  exercttum  In  hiberna 
dimiaL  Quintum  fratrem  negotio  prcposui,  ut  in  vicis 
•at  cacptis  ant  malo  pacatia  exerdtna  oollocaretur.— Ep. 
Fam.  XT.  4. 


precepts,  and  withal,  to  have  some  ships  in  readi- 
ness on  the  coast ;  for  they  deny  that  there  can  be 
any  better  defence  against  the  Parthian  horse. 
But,  raillery  apart,  you  little  think  what  a  general 
you  have  to  deal  with ;  for  in  this  government  I 
have  reduced  to  practice  what  I  bad  worn  out 
before  with  reading,  the  whole  Institution  of 
Cyrus,**  &c. «  These  martial  exploits  spread  Cicero's 
fame  into  Syria,  where  Bibulus  was  just  arrived  to 
take  upon  him  the  command,  but  kept  himself 
dose  within  the  gates  of  Antioch  till  the  country 
was  cleared  of  idl  the  Parthians.  His  envy  of 
Cicero's  success  and  title  of  emperor  made  him 
impatient  to  purchase  the  same  honour  by  the 
same  service  on  the  Syrian  side  of  the  mountain 
Amanus ;  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  repulsed 
in  his  attempt,  with  the  entire  loss  of  the  first 
cohort  and  several  officers  of  distinction,  which 
Cicero  calls  an  ugly  blow  both  for  the  time  and  the 
effect  of  it ». 

Though  Cicero  had  obtained  what  he  caUs  a  just 
victory  at  Amanus,  and  in  consequence  of  it  the 
appellation  of  emperor  which  he  assumed  from  this 
time,  yet  he  sent  no  public  account  of  it  to  Rome 
till  after  the  affair  of  Pindenissum,  an  exploit  of 
more  ^lat  and  importance,  for  which  he  expected 
the  honour  of  a  thanksgiving,  and  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  even  of  a  triumph.  His  public  letter 
is  lost,  but  that  loss  is  supplied  by  a  particular 
narrative  of  the  whole  action  in  a  private  letter  to 
Cato.  The  design  of  paying  this  compliment  to 
Cato,  was  to  engage  his  vote  and  concurrence  to 
the  decree  of  the  *' supplication  ;"  and  by  the  pains 
which  he  takes  to  obtain  it,  where  he  was  sure  of 
gaining  his  point  without  it,  shows  the  high  opinion 
which  he  had  of  Cato's  authority,  and  bow  desirous 
he  was  to  have  the  testimony  of  it  on  his  side. 
But  Cato  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose 
by  compliments  or  motives  of  friendship.  He  was 
an  enemy  by  principle  to  all  decrees  of  this  kind, 
and  thought  them  bestowed  too  cheaply  and  pros- 
tituted to  occasions  unworthy  of  them;  so  that 
when  Cicero's  letters  came  under  deliberation, 
though  he  spoke  with  all  imaginable  honour  and 
respect  of  Cicero,  and  highly  extolled  both  his  civil 
and  military  administration,  yet  he  voted  against 
the  supplication, — which  was  decreed,  however, 
without  any  other  dissenting  voice  except  that  of 
Favonius,  who  loved  always  to  mimic  Cato,  and  of 
Hirrus,  who  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Cicero  : 
vet  when  the  vote  was  over,  Cato  himself  assisted 
in  drawing  up  the  decree,  and  had  his  name  inserted 
in  it,  which  was  the  usual  mark  of  a  particular 
approbation  of  the  thing  and  friendship  to  the 
person  in  whose  favour  it  passed  i.     But  Cato's 


o  Ep.  Fam.  ix.  25. 

P  Erat  in  Syria  nnstmm  nomen  in  gratia.  Venit  interim 
Bibulus.  Credo  volult  appellatlone  hac  inani  nobis  esse 
par.     In  eodem  Amano  capit  laureolam  in  mustaceo 

qusrere.    At  ille  cohortem  primam  totam  perdidit 

sane  plagnm  odiosam  aooeperat  tum  re  tum  tempore.— Ad 
Att.  V.  20. 

q  Nunc  pnblioe  llteraa  Romam  mittere  parabam.  Ube- 
riorea  erunt,  quam  si  ex  Amano  mislaaem.— Ibid. 

Deinde  de  triumpho,  quern  video,  nisi  relpublicc  tem- 
pera impedient,  €^6pUTT0V.-—Ad  Att.  vii.  1. 

El  porro  assensus  est  unus,  famlliaris  meus  Favonius ; 
alter  iratua  Hirrus.  Cato  autem  et  scrlbendo  affuit.— 
Ibid. 

Res  ipsa  declarat,  tibl  ilium  bonorem  suppllcationis 
Juoundnmfuisse,  quod  soribendo  affulati.  Hcc  enim  sena- 
M 
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aaswer  to  Cicero's  letter  will  show  the  temper  of 
the  man  and  the  grounds  on  which  he  acted  on  this 
occasion. 

M,  Caio  to  M.  T,  Cicero^  Emperor, 
**  In  compliance  with  what  both  the  republic 
and  our  private  friendship  require  of  me,  I  rejoice 
that  your  virtue,  innocence,  diligence,  approved  in 
the  greatest  affairs,  exerts  itaeU  everywhere  with 
equal  vigour, — at  home  in  the  gown,  abroad  in 
arms.  I  did  all,  therefore,  that  I  could  do,  agree- 
ably to  my  own  judgment,  when  in  my  vote  and 
speech  I  ascribed  to  your  innocence  and  good 
conduct  the  defence  of  your  province,  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom  and  person  of  Ariobarzanes,  the 
recovery  of  the  allies  to  their  duty  and  affection  to 
our  empire.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  a  supplica- 
tion is  decreed ;  if,  where  chance  had  no  part,  but 
the  whole  vras  owing  to  your  consummate  prudence 
and  moderation,  you  are  better  pleased  that  we 
should  hold  ourselves  indebted  to  the  gods  than  to 
you.  But  if  you  think  that  a  supplication  vrill 
pave  the  way  to  a  triumph,  and  for  that  reason 
choose  that  fortune  should  have  the  praise  rather 
than  yourself,  yet  a  triumph  does  not  always  foUow 
a  supplication,  and  it  is  much  more  honourable 
than  any  triumph  for  the  senate  to  decree  that  a 
province  is  preserved  to  the  empire  by  the  mildness 
and  innocence  of  the  general,  rather  than  by  the 
force  of  arms  and  the  favour  of  the  gods.  This 
was  the  purpose  of  my  vote ;  and  I  have  now  em- 
ployed more  words  than  it  is  my  custom  to  do, 
that  you  might  perceive  what  I  chiefly  wish  to 
testify,  how  desirous  I  am  to  convince  you  that  in 
regard  to  your  glory  I  had  a  mind  to  do  what  I 
took  to  be  the  most  honourable  for  you,  yet  rejoice 
to  see  that  done  which  you  are  the  most  pleased 
with.  Adieu,  and  still  love  me ;  and,  agreeably  to 
the  course  which  you  have  begun,  continue  your 
integrity  and  diligence  to  the  allies  and  the  re- 
public'." 

Cssar  was  delighted  to  hear  of  Cato's  stiffness, 
in  hopes  that  it  would  create  a  coldness  between 
him  and  Cicero  ;  and  in  a  congratulatory  letter  to 
Cicero,  upon  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  the  sup- 
plication decreed  to  him,  took  care  to  aggravate 
the  rudeness  and  ingratitude  of  Cato*.  Cicero 
himself  was  highly  disgusted  at  it,  especially  when 
Cato  soon  afterwards  voted  a  supplication  to  his 
son-in-law,  Bibulus,  who  had  done  much  less  to 
deserve  it.  **  Cato,"  says  he,  *'  was  shamefully  mali- 
cious ;  he  gave  me  what  I  did  not  ask,  a  character 
of  integrity,  justice,  clemency  ;  but  denied  me 
what  I  did — yet  this  same  man  voted  a  supplica- 
tion of  twenty  days  to  Bibulus :  pardon  me,  if  I 
cannot  bear  this  usage  S"  Yet  as  he  had  a  good 
opinion  of  Cato  in  the  main,  and  a  farther  suit  to 
make  to  the  senate,  in  the  demand  of  a  triumph, 
he  chose  to  dissemble  his  resentment,  and  returned 

tu9  oonsulta  non  Ignoro  ab  amiciaslmis  ^us,  ci;^u8  de 
honore  afritur,  scribi  aolere.— Ep.  Fam.  xv.  6. 

'  Ep.  Fam.  xv.  5. 

*  Itaque  Cesar  iia  Uteris,  qufbus  mlhi  gratulatur,  et 
omnia  pollicetur,  quo  modo  exnltat  Catonia  in  me  ingra- 
tlBsimi  iz^urla^Ad  Att.  vli.  9. 

^  Aveo  BCire— €ato  quid  agat :  qui  quldem  in  me  turpiter 
fuit  malevolufl.  Dedit  integritatis,  Justitie,  olementic, 
fldel  testimonium,  quod  non  qucrebam,  quod  postulabam, 

nogavit at  hie  idem  Bibulo  dierum  viginti.    Ignoace 

mihi,  non  possum  hco  fene. Ibid. 


him  a  civil  answer,  to  signify  his  satisfaction  and 
thanks  for  what  he  had  thought  fit  to  do^. 

Cicero*8  campaign  ended  just  so,  as  Cselius  had 
vrished  in  one  of  his  letters  to  him  ;  with  fighting 
enough  to  give  a  claim  to  the  laurel ;  yet  without 
the  risk  of  a  battle  vrith  the  Parthians'.  During 
these  months  of  action,  he  sent  away  the  two 
young  Cioeros,  the  son  and  nephew,  to  king 
Deiotarus's  court,  under  the  conduct  of  the  king's 
son,  who  came  on  purpose  to  invite  them  :  they 
were  kept  strictly  to  their  books  and  exercises,  and 
made  great  proficiency  in  both,  though  the  one  of 
them,  as  Cicero  says,  wanted  the  bit,  the  other  the 
spur :  their  tutor  Dionysius  attended  them,  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  probity,  but,  as  his  young 
pupils  complained,  horribly  passionate 7.  Deiota- 
rus  himself  was  setting  forward  to  join  Cicero  with 
all  his  forces,  upon  the  first  news  of  the  Parthian 
irruption :  he  had  with  him  thirty  cohorts,  of  four 
hundred  men  each,  armed  and  disciplined  after  the 
Roman  manner,  with  two  thousand  horse  :  but  the 
Parthian  alarm  being  over,  Cicero  sent  couriers  to 
meet  him  on  the  road,  in  order  to  prevent  his 
marching  to  no  purpose,  so  far  from  his  own  domi. 
nion*:  the  old  king,  however,  seems  to  have 
brought  the  children  back  again  in  person,  for  the 
opportunity  of  paying  his  compliments,  and  spend- 
ing some  time  with  his  friend  ;  for  by  what  Cicero 
intimates,  they  appear  to  have  had  an  interview*. 

The  remaining  part  of  Cicero's  government  was 
employed  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province :  where 
his  whole  care  was  to  ease  the  several  cities  and 
districts  of  that  excessive  load  of  debts,  in  which 
the  avarice  and  rapaciousness  of  former  governors 
had  involved  them.  He  laid  it  down  for  the  fixed 
rule  of  his  administration,  not  to  suffer  any  money 
to  be  expended  either  upon  himself  or  his  officers  ; 
and  when  one  of  his  lieutenants,  L.  Tullius,  in 
passing  through  the  country,  exacted  only  the 
forage  and  firing,  which  was  due  by  law,  and  that 
but  once  a  day,  and  not,  as  all  others  had  done 
before,  from  every  town  and  village  through  which 
they  passed,  he  was  much  out  of  humour,  and 
could  not  help  complaining  of  it,  as  a  stain  upon 
his  government,  since  none  of  his  people  besides 
had  taken  even  a  single  farthing.  All  the  wealthier 
cities  of  the  province  used  to  pay  to  all  their  pro- 
consuls large  contributions  for  being  exempted  from 
furnishing  winter-quarters  to  the  army  ;  Cyprus 
alone  paid  yearly  on  this  single  account  two  hun- 

»  Ep.  Fam.  xv.  6. 

'  Ut  optasti.  ita  est ;  velles  enim,  ais,  tantummodo  ut 
haberem  negotli  quod  esset  ad  laureolam  ntia.  Parthos 
times,  quia  diffidis  copiis  noetris.— Ep.  Fam.  ii.  10;  viii.  5. 

7  Cicerones  nostros  Deiotarus  Alius,  qui  rex  a  Bcnatu 
appellatus  est,  secum  in  regnum.  Dum  in  estivis  nos 
essemus,  ilium  pueris  locum  esse  beUiasimum  duximus.— 
Ad  Att.  v.  17. 

Cicerones  pueri  amant  inter  se,  discunt,  excrcentur :  sed 
alter— frenis  cget,  alter  calcaribus— Dionysius  mihi  qui- 
dem  in  amoribus  est.  Pueri  autem  aiunt  eum  furcnter 
irasci.  Sed  homo  nee  doctior,  neo  sanctior  fieri  potebt.— 
Ibid.  vi.  1. 

*  Mihi  tamen  cum  Delotaro  convenit.  ut  file  in  meis 
castris  esset  cum  omnibus  suis  copiis,  habct  autem  oo- 
bortes  qiudringenarias  nostra  armatura  triginta ;  equitum 
duo  millia.— Ibid. 

Deiotamm  confestim,  jam  ad  me  veaientem  cum  magno 
et  firmo  equitatu  et  peditata  et  cum  omnibus  suis  copiis, 
oertiorem  feci,  non  vlderi  esse  causam  cur  abeeset  a  regno. 
— -Ep.  Fam.  xv.  4. 

•  Deiotarus  mihi  narravit,  &c.— Ad  Att  vi.  1, 5, 21. 
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dred  talents,  or  aboat  forty  thousand  pounds  ;  bat 
Cicero  remitted  this  whole  tax  to  them,  which 
alone  made  a  vast  revenue ;  and  applied  all  the 
customary  perquisites  of  his  office  to  the  relief  of 
the  oppressed  province  ;  yet  for  all  his  senrices  and 
generosity,  which  amazed  the  poor  people,  he  would 
accept  no  honours,  but  what  were  merely  verbal ; 
prohibiting  all  expensive  monuments,  as  statues, 
temples,  brazen  horses,  &c.,  which,  by  the  flattery  of 
Asia,  used  to  be  erected  of  course  to  all  governors, 
thoagh  ever  so  corrupt  and  oppressive.  While  he 
was  upon  his  visitation  of  the  Asiatic  districts, 
there  happened  to  be  a  kind  of  famine  in  the  conn- 
try  ;  yet  wherever  he  came,  he  not  only  provided 
foV  his  family  at  his  own  expense,  but  prevailed 
with  the  merchantsand  dealers,  who  had  any  quan- 
tity of  com  in  their  store-houses,  to  supply  the 
people  with  it  on  easy  terms'* ;  living  himself,  all 
the  while,  splendidly  and  hospitably,  and  keeping 
•a  open  table,  not  only  for  all  the  Roman  officers, 
but  the  gentry  of  the  province  <^.  In  the  following 
letter  to  Atticus,  he  gives  him  a  summary  view  of 
his  manner  of  governing : 

**  I  see  (says  he)  that  you  are  much  pleased  with 
my  moderation  and  abstinence  ;  but  you  would  be 
much  more  so,  if  you  were  with  me,  especially  at 
Laodicea,  where  I  did  wonders  at  the  sessions, 
which  I  have  just  held,  for  the  affairs  of  the  dio- 
ceses, from  the  thirteenth  of  February  to  the  first 
of  May.  Many  cities  are  wholly  freed  from  all 
their  diebts,  many  greatly  eased  ;  and  all,  by  being 
allowed  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws, 
have  recovered  new  life.  There  are  two  ways  by 
which  I  have  put  them  into  a  capacity  of  freeing, 
or  of  easing  themselves,  at  least  of  their  debts. 
The  one  is,  by  suffering  no  expense  at  all  to  be 
made  on  the  account  of  my  government  When  I 
say  none  at  all,  I  speak  not  hyperbolicaUy ;  there 
is  not  ID  much  as  a  farthing ;  it  is  incredible  to 
think,  what  relief  they  have  found  from  this  single 
article.  The  other  is  this  :  their  own  Greek  ma- 
giitrates  had  strangely  abused  and  plundered  them. 
I  examined  every  one  of  them,  who  bad  borne  any 
oSce  for  ten  years  past ;  they  aU  plainly  confessed, 
and.  without  the  ignominy  of  a  public  conviction, 
made  restitution  of  the  money  which  they  had  pil- 
laged ;  so  that  the  people,  who  had  paid  nothing  to 
our  farmers  for  the  present  lustrum,  have  now  paid 
the  arrears  of  the  last,  even  without  murmuring. 
This  has  placed  me  in  high  favour  with  the  publi- 

^  Cave  pules  quicquam  homines  mogis  unquam  esiie 
lairatoe.  qnam  nullum  terundum,  me  obtlnente  provin- 
ciaxn,  nmtiu  factum  eeaOp  neo  in  rexnpublloam  neo  in 
qoemqaam  meorum,  prwterquam  in  L.  TulHum,  legatum. 
Is  evteroqiii  abetincns  (sed  Julia  leffe  transitana,  iemel 
tamen  in  diem,  non  ut  alii  lolebant  omnibus  vlcis)  facit 
at  mihi  eacipiendus  sit,  cum  terunolum  nego  sumtua  fao- 
tom.  Prater  eum  acoepit  nemo.  Uaa  aordes  a  noatro  Q. 
Titinnio  acoepimua— Ad  Att.  v.  21. 

ClTftates  locQpIetea,  ne  in  hibema  mHitea  reciperent, 
laagnaa  pernnhm  dabant.  Cyprii  taloita  Attica  cc.  Qua 
ex  inaoia  (non  6wtpfioKucus  aed  verlaaime  loquor)  nummua 
onllisa  me  obtiaente  erugabitur.  Ob  hcc  beneficia,  quibua 
abctupeacont,  nulloa  honorea  mihi,  niai  verborum,  deoemi 
ooo.    Statnaa,  iiaoa,  rcOptawa,  probibea— Ibid. 

Fames,  quae  efat  in  hac  mea  Asia,  mihi  optanda  fuerit. 
(tBaennque  iter  feci,  nulla  vi,r-«uctoritate  et  oohortatione 
perfeci.  at  et  Gneci  et  civea  Romani,  qui  frumentum 
omnpreaaerant,  magnnm  nnmemm  populia  poUicerentnr. 
-Ibid. 

e  Ita  riwwau  ut  maximos  aomptns  fncio.  MIrliice 
detector  hoc  insCitato.^Ad  Att.  v.  15. 
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cans  :  a  grateful  set  of  men !  you'll  say ;  I  have  really 
found  them  such — the  rest  of  my  jurisdiction  shall 
be  managed  with  the  same  address,  and  create  the 
same  admiration  of  my  clemency  and  easiness. 
There  is  no  difficulty  of  access  to  me,  as  there  is 
to  all  other  provincial  governors  ;  no  introduction 
by  my  chamberlain ;  I  am  always  up  before  day, 
and  walking  in  my  hall  with  my  doors  open,  as  I 
used  to  do  when  a  candidate  at  Rome  :  this  is  great 
and  gracious  here,  though  not  at  all  troublesome  to 
me,  from  my  old  habit  and  discipline,"  itc.^ 

This  method  of  governing  g^ve  no  small  um- 
brage to  Appius,  who  considered  it  as  a  reproach 
upon  himself,  and  sent  several  querulous  letters  to 
Cicero,  because  he  had  reversed  some  of  his  consti- 
tutions :  **  And  no  wonder,*'  says  Cicero,  <*  that  he 
is  displeased  with  my  manner,  for  what  can  be  more 
unlike,  than  his  administration  and  mine  ?  under 
him  the  province  was  drained  by  expenses  and  ex- 
actions ;  under  me,  not  a  penny  levied  for  public  or 
private  use.  What  shall  I  say  of  his  prefects, 
attendants,  lieutenants  ?  of  their  plunders,  rapines, 
injuries  ?  whereas  now,  there  is  not  a  single  family 
governed  with  such  order,  discipline,  and  modesty, 
as  my  province.  This  some  of  Appius's  friends 
interpret  ridiculously,  as  if  I  was  taking  pains  to 
exalt  my  own  character,  in  order  to  depress  his ; 
and  doing  all  this,  not  for  the  sake  of  my  own  cre- 
dit, but  of  his  disgrace'."  But  the  truth  was, 
that  from  the  time  of  his  reconciliation  with  Ap- 
pius, he  had  a  sincere  desire  to  live  on  good  terms 
with  him,  as  well  out  of  regard  to  the  splendour  of 
his  birth  and  fortunes,  as  to  his  great  alliances,  for 
one  of  his  daughters  was  married  to  Pompey's  son, 
and  another  to  Brutus' ;  so  that,  though  their  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  were  totally  different,  yet  he 
took  care  to  do  every  thing  with  the  greatest  pro- 
fessions of  honour  and  respect  towards  Appius, 
even  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  rescind  his 
decrees ;  considering  himself  only,  he  says,  as  a 
second  physician  called  in  to  a  case  of  sickness, 
where  he  foimd  it  necessary  to  change  the  method 
of  cure,  and  when  the  patient  had  been  brought 
low  by  evacuations  and  blood-letting,  to  apply  all 
kinds  of  lenitive  and  restoring  medicines  r. 

As  soon  as  the  government  of  Cilicia  was  allot- 
ted to  him,  he  acquainted  Appius  with  it  by  letter, 
begging  of  him  that,  as  no  man  could  succeed  to 
it  with  a  more  friendly  disposition  than  himself,  so 
Appius  would  deliver  up  the  province  to  him,  in 
such  a  condition  as  one  friend  would  expect  to  re- 
ceive it  from  another^ ;  in  answer  to  which  Appius, 
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d  Ad  Att.  vL  2. 

«  Quid  enim  potest  ease  tarn  dlaaimile,  qnam  illo  Imper- 
ante,  exhauatam  ease  aumptibua  et  jacturia  provinciam, 
nobis  earn  obtinentibua,  nummum  nullum  eaae  erogatum 
neo  privatim  nee  publico,  &c.— Ibid.  vi.  1. 

'  Ego  Appium,  ut  tecum  avpe  locutua  aum,  Valde  dillgo. 
Meque  ab  eo  diligi  atatim  ctcptum  ease,  ut  aimultatem  de- 
poeuimua,  aenal^-Jam  me  Pompeii  totum  eaae  scia :  Bnitum 
a  me  amari  intelligia.  Quid  eat  cause,  cur  mihi  non  in 
optatia  eat  oomplecti  hominem,  florentem  aetate,  opibua, 
honoribua,  iogenio,  liberia,  propiuquis,  affinibus,  amicia. 
-~Ep.  Fam.  il.  13. 

S  Ut  si  medlcua,  cum  sgrotna  alii  medioo  traditus  alt, 
iraacl  velit  ei  medico,  qui  aibi  aucocsserit,  at  quae  ipae  In 
curando  oonatituerit  mutet  ille.  Sic  Appius,  oum  i^ 
i^^Miptirtat  provinciam  curarit,  aanguinem  mJaerit,  &o. 
—Ad  Att  vL  1. 

k  Cum  contra  voluntatem  meam— aoddiaset,  nt  mihi 

oum  imperio  in  provinciam  ira  nsoeaae  easat^haBC  una 
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having  intimated  some  desire  of  an  interview, 
Cicero  took  occasion  to  press  it  with  much  earnest- 
ness, as  a  thing  of  great  service  to  them  both ; 
and,  that  it  might  not  be  defeated,  gave  him  an  ac- 
count of  all  his  stages  and  motions,  and  offered  to 
regulate  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
place  of  their  meeting  the  most  agreeable  to  Ap- 
pius's  convenience;  but  Appius  being  disgusted 
by  the  first  edicts  which  Cicero  published,  resolved 
for  that  reason  to  disappoint  him,  and  as  Cicero 
advanced  into  the  province,  retired  still  to  the 
remoter  parts  of  it,  and  contrived  to  come  upon 
him  at  last  so  suddenly,  that  Cicero  had  not  warn- 
ing enough  given  to  go  out  and  meet  him,  which 
Appius  laid  hold  of  as  a  fresh  ground  of  complaint 
against  Cicero's  pride,  for  refusing  that  common 
piece  of  respect  to  him  K 

This  provoked  Cicero  to  expostulate  with  him 
with  great  spirit — "  I  was  informed,"  says  he,  *'  by 
one  of  my  apparitors,  that  you  complained  of  me 
for  not  coming  out  to  meet  you ;  I  despised  you, 
it  seems,  so  as  nothing  could  be  prouder.  When 
your  servant  came  to  me  near  midnight  and  told 
me  that  you  would  be  with  me  at  Iconium  before 
day,  but  could  not  say  by  which  road,  when  there 
were  two,  I  sent  out  your  friend  Varro  by  the  one, 
and  Q.  Lepta,  the  commander  of  my  artillery,  by 
the  other,  with  instructions  to  each  of  them  to 
bring  me  timely  notice  of  your  approach,  that  I 
might  come  out  in  person  to  meet  you.  Lepta 
came  running  back  presently  in  all  haste  to  ac- 
quaint me  that  you  had  already  passed  by  the  camp, 
upon  which  I  went  directly  to  Iconium,  where  you 
know  the  rest.  Did  I  then  refuse  to  come  out 
to  you? — to  Appius  Claudius,  to  an  emperor; 
then,  according  to  ancient  custom,  and,  above  all, 
to  my  friend  ?  I,  who  of  all  men  am  apt  to  do 
more  in  that  way  than  becomes  my  dignity — but 
enough  of  this.  The  same  man  told  me  likewise, 
that  you  said  *  What  I  Appius  went  out  to  meet 
Lentulus ;  Lentulus  to  Appius,  but  Cicero  would 
not  come  out  to  Appius.'  Can  you  then  be  guilty 
of  such  impertinence?  A  man,  in  my  judg- 
ment of  the  greatest  prudence,  learning,  expe- 
rience, and  I  may  add  politeness  too,  which  the 
Stoics  rightly  judge  to  be  a  virtue  ?  Do  you  ima- 
gine, that  your  Appiuses  and  Lentuluses  are  of  more 
weight  with  me  than  the  ornaments  of  virtue  ?  Be- 
fore  I  had  obtained  those  honours,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  are  thought  to  be  the  greatest, 
I  never  fondly  admired  those  names  of  yours  ;  I 
looked  indeed  upon  those  who  had  left  them  to 
you,  as  great  men,  but  after  1  had  acquired  and 
borne  the  highest  commands,  so  as  to  have  nothing 
more  to  desire,  either  of  honour  or  glory,  I  never 
indeed  considered  myself  as  your  superior,  but 
hoped  that  I  was  become  your  equal ;  nor  did 
Pompey,  whom  I  prefer  to  idl  men  who  ever  lived, 
nor  Lentulus,  whom  I  prefer  to  myself,  think 
otherwise.  If  you  however  are  of  a  different  opinion, 
it  will  do  you  no  harm  to  read  with  some  attention 
what  Athenodorus  says  on  this  subject,  that  you 

oonsolatlo  occurrebat,  quod  neque  tibi  amicior,  qiiam  ego 
8um«  quiaquam  poaaet  suocedere,  neque  ego  ab  alio  pro- 
vlndam  aocipero,  qui  mallet  earn  mthi  quam  maxime 
aptam  expllcatamque  tradere,  &c. — Ep.  Fam.  iii.  2. 

1  i me  libenter  ad  earn  partem  provincis  primum  ease 

venturum,  quo  te  maxime  velle  arbitrarer.  &c.~Ibid.  6. 

Appius  noeter,  cum  me  adventare  videt,  profectua  est 
Tanum  naque  Laodioea.— Ad  Att.  v.  17. 


may  learn  wherein  true  nobility  consists.  But  to 
return  to  the  point :  I  desire  you  to  look  upon  me, 
not  only  as  your  friend,  but  a  most  affectionate 
one  ;  it  shall  be  my  care  by  all  possible  services  to 
convince  you  that  I  am  truly  so,  but  if  you  have  a 
mind  to  let  people  see  that  you  are  less  concerned 
for  my  interests  in  my  absence,  than  my  pains  for 
yours  deserved,  I  free  you  from  that  trouble : 
For  I  have  f rf enda  enough  to  serve  and  love 
Both  me  and  mine,  and  above  all  great  Jove. 

U.  i.  174. 

but  if  you  are  naturally  querulous,  you  shall  not  still 
hinder  my  good  offices  and  wishes  for  you ;  all 
that  you  will  do,  is  to  make  me  less  solicitous  how 
you  take  them.  I  have  written  this  with  more  than 
my  usual  freedom,  from  the  oonsciousness  of  my 
duty  and  affection,  which  being  contracted  by 
choice  and  judgment,  it  will  be  in  your  power  to 
preserve  as  long  as  you  think  proper.    Adieu  >*. ' ' 

Cicero's  letters  to  Appius  make  one  book  of  his 
Familiar  Epistles,  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  of 
the  ezpostulatory  kind,  on  the  subject  of  their  mu- 
tual jealousies  and  complaints.  In  this  slippery 
state  of  their  friendship,  an  accident  happened  at 
Rome  which  had  Uke  to  have  put  an  end  to  it.  His 
daughter  Tullia,  after  parting  from  her  second 
husband  Crassipes,  as  it  is  probably  thought,  by 
divorce  ^  was  married  in  her  father's  absence  to  a 
third,  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella ;  several  parties  had 
been  offered  to  her,  and  among  them  Ti.  Clau- 
dius Nero,  who  afterwards  married  Livia^  whom 
Augustus  took  away  from  him ;  Nero  made  his 
proposals  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia,  who  referred  him  to 
the  women,  to  whom  he  had  left  the  management 
of  that  affair  ;  but  before  those  overtures  reached 
them,  they  bad  made  up  the  match  with  Dolabella, 
being  mightily  taken  with  his  complaisant  and  ob- 
sequious address  "*.  He  was  a  nobleman  of  patri- 
cian descent,  and  of  great  parts  and  politeness,  but 
of  a  violent,  daring,  ambitious  temper,  warmly 
attached  to  Cesar,  and  by  a  life  of  pleasure  and 
expense  which  the  prudence  of  Tullia,  it  was  hoped, 
would  correct,  greatly  distressed  in  his  fortunes, 
which  made  Cicero  very  uneasy,  when  he  came 
afterwards  to  know  it".  Dolabella,  at  the  time  of 
this  marriage,  for  which  he  made  way  also  by  the 
divorce  of  his  first  wife**,  gave  a  proof  of  his  enter- 
prising genius,  by  impeaching  Appius  Claudius  of 

k  Ep.  FamTliL  7- 

1  What  conflrms  this  notion  is,  that  Croaaipea  appeara 
to  have  been  alive  at  thia  time,  and  under  Cicero's  dis- 
pleasure :  who  mentions  him  as  the  onlj'  senator,  besides 
UimiB,  to  whom  he  did  not  think  fit  to  write  about  the 
affair  of  his  suppHcatiun.—Ad  Att.  vii.  1. 

•a  Ego  dum  in  provincia  omnibus  rebus  Appium  omo, 
Bubito  sum  factus  accusatoris  ejus  socer^— sed  crede  mihi 
nihil  minus  putaram  ego,  qui  de  Ti.  Nerone,  qui  mecum 
egerat,  certos  homines  ad  mulieres  miseram,  qui  Roniam 
venerunt  factis  sponsalibus.  tied  hoc  sporo  melius.  Mu- 
lieres quidem  valde  intelligo  delectari  obsequio  ct  comitate 
adole8centis.>-Ad  Att.  vi.  6. 

u  Gener  est  suavis— quantumvis  vol  in^enii,  vel  huma* 
nitatis ;  satis.    Reliqua  qu»  nosti  ferenda.— Ad  Att.  vii.  3. 

Dolabcllam  a  te  gaudeo  primum  laudari,  deindc  ctiam 
amari.  Nam  ca  quae  spcras  Tullin  mea  prudentia  pomo 
teniperari,  scio  cui  tuc  epiatols  reapondoant.— Ep.  Fam. 
U.  15;viii.  13. 

llac  oblcctabar  specula,  Dolabellam  menm  fore  ab  iis 
molestiis,  quas  libertato  sua  contraxerat,  liberum— -Ibid. 
viiL  16. 

o  iiiud  mihi  occurrit,  quod  inter  postulationem,  et  no- 
minla  dekitionem  uxor  a  Dolabella  disceaslt.— Ibid.  viil.  6. 
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practices  against  the  state,  in  his  gOTemment  of 
Cilicia,  and  of  bribery  and  corruption  in  his  suit 
for  the  consulship.  This  put  a  great  difficulty  upon 
Cicero,  and  made  it  natural  to  suspect,  that  he 
privately  favoured  the  impeachment,  where  the 
accuser  was  his  son  •  in -law  ;  but,  in  clearing  him- 
self of  it  to  Appius,  though  he  dissembled  a  little, 
peiiiaps  in  disclaiming  any  part  or  knowledge  of 
that  match,  yet  he  was  very  sincere  in  professing 
himself  an  utter  stranger  to  the  impeachment,  and 
was  in  truth  greatly  disturbed  at  it.  But  as,  from 
the  circamstanoe  of  his  succeeding  to  Appius  in 
his  government,  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  capa- 
ble of  serving  or  hurting  him  at  the  trial ;  so 
Pompey,  who  took  great  pains  to  screen  Appius, 
was  extremely  desirous  to  engage  him  on  their  side, 
and  had  thoughts  of  sending  one  of  his  sons  to  him 
for  that  purpose  ;  but  Cicero  saved  them  that 
trouble,  by  declaring  early  and  openly  for  Appius, 
and  promising  everything  from  the  province  that 
could  possibly  be  of  service  to  ,him,  which  he 
tbongfat  hims^  obliged  to  do  the  more  forwardly, 
to  prevent  any  suspicion  of  treachery  to  his 
friend  on  the  account  of  his  new  alliauceP :  so 
that  Appius,  instead  of  declining  a  trial,  contrived 
to  bring  it  on  as  soon  as  he  could ;  and  with  that 
view,  having  dropped  his  pretensions  to  a  triumph, 
entered  the  city,  and  offered  himself  to  his  judges 
before  his  accuser  was  prepared  for  him,  and  was 
acquitted  without  any  difficulty  of  both  the  in- 
dictments. 

In  a  little  time  after  his  trial  he  was  chosen  cen- 
sor, together  with  Piso,  Cesar's  father-in-law,  the 
last  who  bore  that  office  during  the  freedom  of  the 
republic.  Claudius's  law,  mentioned  above,  which 
had  greatly  restrained  the  power  of  these  magis- 
trates, was  repealed  the  last  year  by  Scipio,  the 
consul,  and  their  ancient  authority  restored  to 
them%  which  was  now  exercised  with  great  rigour 
by  Appias,  who,  though  really  a  libertine,  and  re- 
markable for  indulging  himself  in  all  the  luxury  of 
fife,  yet  by  an  affectation  of  severity,  hoped  to 
retrieve  his  character,  and  pass  for  an  admirer  of 
that  ancient  discipline  for  which  many  of  his  ances- 
tors had  been  celebrated.  Coelius  gives  a  pleasant 
acoont  of  him  to  Cicero.  *'  Do  you  know,  says  he, 
that  the  censor  Appius  is  doing  wonders  amongst 
as,  about  statues  and  pictures,  the  number  of  our 
acres,  and  the  payment  of  debts  ?  He  takes  the 
censorship  for  soap  or  nitre,  and  [thinks  to  scour 
himself  clean  with  it;  but  he  is  mistaken — ^for 
while  he  is  labouring  to  wash  out  his  stains,  he 
opens  his  very  veins  and  bowels,  and  lets  us  see 
him  the  more  intimately :  run  away  to  us  by  all 
the  Gods,  to  laugh  at  these  things.  Drusus  sits 
judge  upon  adultery,  by  the  Scantinian  law*',  Ap- 

f  Pompefus  dScltur  valde  pro  Appio  laborare,  at  etiam 
potait  altoutrum  de  filiis  ad  te  miBsunim. — Ep.  Fam. 
▼iiLC 

Voat  hoc  negotfum  antem  et  temeritatem  nostrl  Dola- 
bdUe  depvecaiorem  me  pro  illius  periculo  prcbeo.— Ibid. 
0.13. 

Tamea  hao  mihl  affinitate  nimoiata,  non  majore  equl- 
dem  studio,  aed  acrina,  apertiixs.  slgniflcantius  dignitatem 
taam  defendiaaem — nam  at  vetiM  nootra  dmultas  antea 
Btimolstaat  me,  at  eaverem  ne  cut  suspioionem  flcte  recon- 
'  eOiate  gratias  darem :  dc  affinitas  novam  ouram  affert 
cavcodi^— Ibid.  UL  IS. 

n  Dio,  p.  147. 

'  Bda  Appium  oettaorem  hie  oatenta  facere  ?  de  signia  et 
talmlls,  de  agri  modo,  et  ere  alleno  acenima  agere  ?  per- 


pius  on  statues  and  pictures."  But  this  vain  and 
unseasonable  attempt  at  reformation,  instead  of 
doing  any  good,  served  only  to  alienate  people  from 
Pompey's  cause,  with  whom  Appius  was  strictly 
allied ;  whilst  his  colleague  Piso,  who  foresaw  that 
effect,  chose  to  sit  still  and  suffer  him  to  disgrace 
the  knights  and  senators  at  pleasure,  which  he  did 
with  great  freedom,  and  among  others  turned  Sallust, 
the  hisitorian,  out  of  the  senate,  and  was  hardly  re- 
strained from  putting  the  same  affront  upon  Curio, 
which  added  still  more  friends  and  strength  to  Cssar*. 

As  to  the  public  news  of  the  year,  the  grand 
affair  that  engaged  all  people's  thoughts,  was 
the  expectation  of  a  breach  between  Cesar  and 
Pompey,  which  seemed  now  unavoidable,  and  in 
which  all  men  were  beginning  to  take  part,  and 
ranging  themselves  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
On  Pompey's  there  was  a  great  majority  of  the 
senate  and  the  magistrates,  with  the  better  sort  of 
all  ranks :  on  Ceesar's  all  the  criminal  and  ob- 
noxious, all  who  had  suffered  punishment,  or  de- 
served it ;  the  greatest  part  of  the  youth  and  the  city 
mob  ;  some  of  the  popular  tribunes,  and  all  who 
were  oppressed  with  debts  ;  who  had  a  leader  fit 
for  their  purpose,  daring,  and  well  provided,  and 
wanting  nothing  but  a  cause.  This  is  Cicero*s 
account ;  and  Ctelius's  is  much  the  same.  "  I  see 
(says  he)  that  Pompey  will  have  the  senate,  and  all 
who  judge  of  things  ;  Csesar,  all  who  live  in  fear 
and  uneasiness ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween their  armies  *."  Caesar  had  put  an  end  to  the 
Gallic  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  to  the 
Roman  yoke  ;  but  though  his  commission  was  near 
expiring,  he  seemed  to  have  no  thoughts  of  giving 
it  up,  and  returning  to  the  condition  of  a  private 
subject ;  he  pretended  that  he  could  not  possibly 
be  safe,  if  he  parted  with  his  army,  especially  while 
Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain,  prolonged  to 
him  for  five  years*.  The  senate,  in  the  meanwhile, 
in  order  to  make  him  easy,  had  consented  to  let 
him  take  the  consulship,  without  coming  to  sue  for 
it  in  person ;  but  when  that  did  not  satisfy  him, 
the  consul  M.  Marcellus,  one  of  his  fiercest  ene- 
mies, moved  them  to  abrogate  his  command  di- 
rectly,  and  appoint  him  a  successor  ;  and  since  the 
war  was  at  an  end,  to  oblige  him  to  disband  his 
troops,  and  to  come  likewise  in  person  to  sue  for 
the  consulship,  nor  to  allow  the  freedom  of  the 
city  to  his  colonies  beyond  the  Po  :  this  related 
particularly  to  a  favourite  colony  which  Cesar, 
when  consul,  had  settled  at  Comum,  at  the  foot  of 
Buasuni  cat  ei,  ocnsuram  lomentum  aut  nitrum  esse.  Er- 
rare  mihl  videtur.  Nam  sordes  eluere  vult,  venas  aibi 
omnee  et  viscera  aperit.  Curre  per  decs,  et  quam  primum 
hcc  risum  veni.  Legls  8cantini«  judicium  apud  Dnisam 
fieri.  Appium  de  tabulJs  et  signia  agere— Ep.  Fam. 
vlil.  14. 

•  Dio,  xl.  p.  IBO. 

t  Hoc  video,  cum  homine  audaciflBimo,  paratiaslmoque 
negotium  ease :  omnes  daznnatos,  onmes  ignoniiniaaffectos, 
omnes  damnatione  ignominlaque  dlgnos  iUoc  facere.  Om- 
nem  fere  Juventutem,  omnem  illam  urbanam  ac  perditam 
plebem  ;  tribunos  valentea— omnes,  qui  ere  alieno  pre- 
mantur— causam  solam  ilia  causa  non  habet,  ceteris  rebus 
abundat.— Ad  Att.  vii.  3. 

In  hac  disoordia  video,  C?n.  Pompeiam  senatum,  qaique 
res  Judicant,  secam  habiturum :  ad  Cesarein  omnes,  qui 
cum  timore  aut  mala  spe  vivant  ad  Ccsarem  acoestmroe. 
Exercitum  oonferendum  non  esse.— Kp.  Fam.  vili.  14. 

n  Ccaarlautem  persuasum  est,  se  salvum  esse  non  posse, 
st  ab  exeroitu  reoenerit.  Pert  Ulam  tamen  oonditionem, 
at  ambo  exercitus  tradant. — Ibid. 
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the  Alps,  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  granted  to  it 
by  the  Vatinian  law'.  All  the  other  colonies  on 
that  side  of  the  Po  had  before  obtained  from  Pom- 
pey*s  father  the  rights  of  Latium,  that  is,  the  free- 
dom of  Rome  to  those  who  had  borne  an  annual 
magistracy  in  them :  but  M.  Marcellus,  out  of  a 
singular  enmity  to  Ceesar,  would  allow  no  such 
right  to  his  colony  of  Comum  ;  and  having  caught 
a  certain  Comensian  magistrate  who  was  acting  the 
citizen  at  Rome,  he  ordered  him  to  be  seized,  and 
publicly  whipped,  an  indignity  from  which  all 
citizens  were  exempted  by  law  ;  bidding  the  man 
go  and  show  those  marks  of  his  citizenship  to 
Ceesar^.  Cicero  condemns  this  act  as  violent  and 
unjust :  '*  Marcellus  (says  he)  behaved  shamefully 
in  the  case  of  the  Comensian  ;  for  if  the  man  had 
never  been  a  magistrate,  he  was  yet  of  a  colony 
beyond  the  Po,  so  that  Pompey  will  not  be  less 
shocked  at  it  than  Cfesar  himself'/' 

The  other  consul,  Serv.  Sulpicius,  was  of  a  more 
candid  and  moderate  temper ;  and  being  unwilling 
to  give  such  a  handle  for  a  civil  war,  opposed  and 
overruled  the  motions  of  his  colleague  by  the  help 
of  some  of  the  tribunes  :  nor  was  Pompey  himself 
disposed  to  proceed  so  violently,  or  to  break  with 
Cssar  on  that  foot,  but  thought  it  more  plausible 
to  let  his  term  run  out,  and  his  command  expire  of 
itself,  and  so  throw  upon  him  the  odium  of  turn- 
ing his  arms  against  bis  country,  if  he  should  re- 
solve to  act  against  the  senate  and  the  laws.  This 
counsel  prevailed,  after  many  warm  contestations, 
in  which  the  summer  was  chiefly  spent,  and  a  decree 
was  offered  on  the  last  of  September,  ^*  That  the 
consuls  elect,  L.  Paullus  and  C.  Marcellus,  should 
move  the  senate  on  the  first  of  March,  to  settle  the 
consular  provinces  ;  and  if  any  magistrate  should 
interpose  to  hinder  the  effect  of  their  decrees,  that 
he  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to  the  republic ; 
and  if  any  one  actually  interposed,  that  this  vote 
and  resolution  should  be  entered  into  the  journals, 
to  be  considered  some  other  time  by  the  senate,  and 
laid  also  before  the  people."  But  four  of  the  tri- 
bunes gave  their  joint  nesrative  to  this  decree,  C. 
CkUus,  L.  Vinicius,  P.  Cornelius,  and  C.  Vibius 
Pansa.  In  the  course  of  these  debates,  Pompey, 
who  affected  great  moderation  in  whatever  he  said 
of  Csesar,  was  teased  and  urged  on  all  sides  to 
make  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  sentiments. 
When  he  called  it  unjust  to  determine  anything 
about  Csesar's  government  before  the  tint  of 
March,  the  term  prescribed  to  it  by  law,  being 
asked,  *'  What,  if  any  one  should  then  put  a  nega- 
tive upon  them  ?''  he  said,  "  there  was  no  difference 
whether  Cesar  refused  to  obey  the  decrees  of  the 
senate,  or  provided  men  to  obstruct  them.''  *<  What, 
(says  another)  if  he  should  insist  on  being  consul, 
and  holding  his  province  too?"  "What,"*  replied 
Pompey,  "  if  my  son  should  take  a  stick  and  cudgel 
me*  ?" — intimating  the  one  to  be  as  incredible  and 
as  impious  also  as  the  other. 

>  Sueton.  J.  Cacs.  28 ;  Strabo,  v.  326. 

7  Appian.  li.  443. 

*  Marcellus  foede  de  Coroensi :  etsi  llle  magistratum  non 
geiserit,  crat  tamcn  transpadanus.  Ita  mihi  videtur  non 
minus  Btomachl  nostro,  ao  Canuri  movisw— Ad  Att.  v.  li. 

•  Cum  interrogaretiir,  si  qui  turn  Intercederent:  dixit 
hoc  nihil  intereasc,  utrum  C.  Cesar  Bcnatui  dicto  audiens 
futuruB  non  esset,  an  pnraret,  qui  aenatum  decernere  non 
pateretiir.  Quid  si,  inquit  alius,  ct  c«)nsui  esse  et  exerci- 
tutn  habere  volet  ?  at  ille  qunm  clemcnter.  Quid  si  filius 
meus  fustem  mihi  impingcre  volet  ?— Ep.  Fam.  viiL  8. 


Cicero's  friend  Cselius  obtained  the  ledileship  this 
summer  from  his  competitor  Hirrus,  the  same  who 
had  opposed  Cicero  in  the  augurate,  and  whose 
disappointment  gave  occasion  to  many  jokes  be- 
tween them  in  tiheir  letters**.  In  this  magistracy 
it  being  customary  to  procure  wild  beasts  of  all 
kinds  from  different  parts  of  the  empire  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  city,  Ctelius  begged  of  Cicero 
to  supply  him  with  panthers  from  Cilicia,  and  to 
employ  the  Cybarites,  a  people  of  his  province 
famed  for  hunting,  to  catch  them  :  *'  for  it  would  be 
a  reflection  upon  you  (says  he)  when  Curio  had  ten 
panthers  from  that  country,  not  to  let  me  have 
many  more."  He  recommends  to  him  at  the  same 
time  M.  Feridius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  an 
estate  in  Cilicia,  charged  vrith  some  services  or 
quit-rent  to  the  neighbouring  cities,  which  he 
begs  of  him  to  get  discharged,  so  as  to  make  the 
lands  free*^.  He  seems  also  to  have  desired  Ci- 
cero's consent  to  his  levying  certain  contributions 
upon  the  cities  of  his  province,  towards  defray- 
ing the  expense  of  his  shows  at  Rome;  a  pre- 
rogative which  the  aediles  always  claimed,  and 
sometimes  practised ;  though  it  was  denied  to  them 
by  some  governors,  and  particularly  by  Quintus 
Cicero  in  Asia,  upon  the  advice  of  his  brother*^ ; 
in  answer  to  all  which  Cicero  replied,  '*  that  he 
was  sorry  to  find  that  his  actions  were  so  much  in 
the  dark,  that  it  was  not  yet  known  at  Rome  that 
not  a  farthing  had  been  exacted  in  his  province, 
except  for  the  payment  of  just  debts  ;  that  it  was 
neither  fit  for  him  to  extort  money,  nor  for  Cselius 
to  take  it,  if  it  were  designed  for  himself;  and 
admonished  him,  who  had  undertaken  the  part  of 
accusing  others,  to  live  himself  with  more  caution 
— and  as  to  panthers,  that  it  was  not  consistent 
with  his  character  to  impose  the  charge  of  hunting 
them  upon  the  poor  people*.'*  But  though  he 
would  not  break  his  rules  for  the  sake  of  his 
friend,  yet  he  took  care  to  provide  panthers  for 
him  at  his  own  expense  ;  and  says  pleasantly  upon 
it,  that  the  beasts  made  a  sad  complaint  against 
him,  and  resolved  to  quit  the  country,  since  no 
snares  were  laid  in  his  province  for  any  other  crea- 
ture but  themselves'. 

Curio  likewise  obtained  the  tribunate  this  sum- 
mer, which  he  sought  with  no  other  design,  as 
many  imagined,  than  for  the  opportunity  of  mor- 
tifying Caesar,  against  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted 
with  great  fierceness  ?.  But  Cicero,  who  knew  from 
the  temper  and  views  of  them  both,  how  easy  it 

b  Ep.  Fam.  li.  9,  10 ;  it.  viii.  S,  3,  S. 

c  Fere  Uteris  omnibus  tibi  de  pantheris  scripel.  Tnrpe 
tibi  erit,  Patischum  Curioni  decern  pantheras  misiaee,  to 
non  multlspartibiis  plures,  Ac — Ep.  Fam.  viii.  9. 

M.  Fcridium^tibi  commendo.  Agros,  quos  fructuarios 
babent  civitatcs,  vult  tuo  benefido,  quod  tibi  facile  ct 
honestum  factu  est,  immunes  ease. — ^Ibid. 

d  Ad  Quint,  i.  1,  &  9. 

c  Rescripsi,  me  moleste  ferre,  si  ego  in  tenebris  laterem, 
nee  audiretur  Rome,  nullum  in  niea  provincia  nuroninm 
nisi  in  es  alienum  emgari  ;  docuique  nee  mihi  conciliaro 
pecuniam  lioere,  nee  illi  capere ;  monuique  euro,  &c.— Ad 
Att.  vi.  1. 

'  De  pantheris,  per  eos,  qui  venari  solent,  agitur  man- 
dato  me<i  diligenter:  scd  mira  paucitasest:  et  eas,  que 
sunt,  valde  aiunt  qucri,  quod  nihil  cuiquam  insidiarum  in 
mea  provincia  nisi  sibl  fiat. — Ep.  Fam.  li.  II. 

8  8ed  ut  spero  et  volo,  et  ut  se  fert  ipse  Curio,  bonos  ct 
aenatum  malet.  Totus  ut  nuno  est,  hoo  acaturit.— Ibid, 
viii.  4. 
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woald  be  to  make  up  matters  between  them,  took 
occasion  to  write  a  congratulatorj  letter  to  him 
upon  this  adyancement,  in  which  he  exhorts  him, 
with  great  gravity,  **  to  consider  into  what  a  dan- 
geroos  crisis  his  tribunate  had  fallen,  not  by  chance 
bat  his  own  choice ;  what  violence  of  the  times, 
what  Tariety  of  dangers  hung  over  the  republic, 
how  onoertain  the  events  of  things  were,  how 
diangeable  men's  minds,  how  much  treachery  and 
falsehood  in  human  life — he  begs  of  him,  therefore, 
to  beware  of  entering  into  any  new  counsels,  but 
to  panue  and  defend  what  he  himself  thought 
right,  and  not  suffer  himself  to  be  drawn  away  by 
the  advice  of  others'* — referring,  without  doubt,  to 
M.  Antony,  the  chief  companion  and  corrupter  of 
his  jouth  :  in  the  conclusion,  he  conjures  him  to 
*'  employ  his  present  power  to  hinder  his  pro- 
vincial trouble  from  b^ng  prolonged  by  any  new 
act  of  the  senate."  ^ — Cicero  s  suspicions  were  soon 
confirmed  by  letters  from  Rome,  whence  CrUus 
sent  him  word  of  Curio's  changing  sides,  and  de- 
daring  himself  for  Cesar ;  in  answer  to  which, 
Cicero  says,  "the  last  page  of  your  letter  in  your 
own  hand  really  touched  me.  What  do  you  say  ? 
is  Cnrio  turned  advocate  for  Ctesar  ?  who  would 
have  thought  it  besides  myself  ?  for  let  me  die  if 
I  did  not  expect  it !  Good  gods,  how  much  do  I 
loog  to  be  laughing  with  you  at  Rome  ?  >  " 

like  new  consuls  being  Cicero's  particuUr  friends, 
be  wrote  congratulatory  letters  to  them  both  upon 
their  election,  in  which  he  begged  the 
concurrence  of  their  authority,  to  the 
decree  of  his  supplication ;  and  what  he 
had  more  at  heart,  that  they  would  not 
suffer  any  prolongation  of  his  annual 
term ;  inwhich  they  readily  obliged  him, 
jL&«caLLc«.  &nd  received  his  thanks  also  by  letter 
for  that  favour^.  It  was  expected  that 
something  decisive  would  now  be  done  in  relation 
to  the  two  Gauls,  and  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Csesar,  since  both  the  consuls  were  sup- 
posed to  be  his  enemies :  but  all  attempts  of  that 
kind  were  still  frustrated  by  the  intrigues  of  Ctesar ; 
for  when  C.  Marcellus  began  to  renew  the  same 
motion  which  his  kinsman  had  made  the  year  be- 
fore, he  was  obstructed  by  his  colleague  Paullus 
and  the  tribune  Curio,  whom  Caesar  had  privately 
gained  by  immense  bribes,  to  suffer  nothing  preju- 
didal  to  his  interest  to  pass  during  their  magis- 
tracy^  He  is  said  to  have  given  Paullus  about 
three  bnndred  thousand  pounds,  and  to  Curio 
much  more*.  The  first  wanted  it  to  defray  the 
charges  of  those  splendid  buildings  which  he  had 
andertaken  to  raise  at  his  own  cost ;  the  second 
to  dear  himself  of  the  load  of  his  debts,  which 
amounted  to  about  half  a  million" ;  for  he  had 
wasted  his  great  fortunes  so  effectually  in  a  few 
years,  that  he  had  no  other  revenue  left,  as  PUny 
saysy  bat  in  the  hopes  of  a  civil  war<^.  These  facts 
are  mentioned  by  all  the  Roman  writers ; 

h  Ep.  Fam.  iL  7. 

i  Eztrema  pagella  papnglt  ma  tno  ctairographa  Quid 
zh  ?  Cmmxzm  nunc  defendit  Curio  ?  quia  hoc  putaret  pr»- 
terme?  nam  ita  vlvam,  pntaTi.~Ibid.  13. 

k  Ep.  Fam.  zv.  7, 10, 11,  12, 13. 

1  Soeton.  J.  Co.  S9. 

-  Appian.  iL  p.  443. 

•  Sexeeoties  sesCertfum  mrta  alien!.— Vol.  Max.  Ix.  1. 

•  Qui  nihil  in  oensu  haboerit,  pneter  dlsoordiam  princi- 
pom^— Plin.  Hist.  Vat,  zxxvL  16. 


A.raB.703. 

CIC.57. 
eosa. 

LfJULITrS 
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c  nLAri>iv9 


Momentomqae  fuit  matatoi  Curio  rarum, 
tiallorum  captus  spoUls  et  Cciaria  aiuo— 

LocAM.  iv.  ma. 

Caught  hj  the  0)0118  of  Gaol,  and  Cnar's  gold. 
Curio  tum'd  traitor,  and  hb»  country  lold. 

and  Servius  applies  that  passage  of  Virgil,  Vendidit 
hie  auro  patriam,  to  the  case  of  Curio's  selling 
Rome  to  Csesar. 

Cicero  in  the  mean  time  was  expecting  withim- 
patience  the  expiration  of  his  annual  term ;  but 
before  he  could  quit  the  province  he  was  obliged 
to  see  the  account  of  all  the  money  which  had 
passed  through  his  own  or  his  officers'  hands, 
stated  and  balanced ;  and  three  fair  copies  pro- 
vided, two  to  be  deposited  in  two  of  the  principal 
cities  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  a  third  in  the  trea« 
sury  at  Rome.  That  bis  whole  administration, 
therefore,  might  be  of  a  piece,  he  waa  very  exact 
and  punctual  in  acquitting  himself  of  this  duty, 
and  would  not  indulge  his  officers  in  the  use  of  any 
public  money  beyond  the  legal  time  or  above  the 
sum  prescribed  by  law,  as  appears  from  his  letters 
to  some  of  them  who  desired  it'.  Out  of  the 
annual  revenue  which  was  decreed  to  him  for  the 
use  of  the  province,  he  remitted  to  the  treasury  all 
that  he  had  not  expended,  to  the  amount  of  above 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  '*  This,*'  says  he, 
*'  makes  my  whole  company  groan  ;  they  imagined 
that  it  should  have  beeen  divided  among  Uiem- 
selves,  as  if  I  ought  to  have  been  a  better  manager 
for  the  treasuries  of  Phrygia  and  Cilicia  than  for 
our  own.  But  they  did  not  move  me ;  for  my 
own  honour  weighed  with  me  the  most ;  yet  I  have 
not  been  wanting  to  do  every  thing  in  my  power 
that  is  honourable  and  generous  to  them  alU  . 

His  last  concern  was,  to  what  hand  he  should 
commit  the  government  of  his  province  upon  his 
leaving  it,  since  there  was  no  successor  appointed 
by  the  senate  on  account  of  the  heats  among  them 
about  the  case  of  Cssar.  which  disturbed  all  their 
debates,  and  interrupted  all  other  business.  He 
had  no  opinion  of  his  questor,  C.  Cfelius,  a  young 
man  of  noble  birth,  but  of  no  great  virtue  or  pru- 
dence, and  was  afraid,  after  his  glorious  adminis- 
tration, that  by  placing  so  great  a  trust  in  one  of 
his  character,  he  should  expose  himself  to  some 
censure.  But  he  had  nobody  about  him  of  superior 
rank  who  was  willing  to  accept  it,  and  did  not  care 
to  force  it  upon  his  brother,  lest  that  might  give  a 
handle  to  suspect  him  of  some  interest  or  partiality 
in  the  choice'.  He  dropped  the  province,  therefore, 

P  Laodlcev  me  praedos  acoeptunun  arbltror  omnia  pub- 
lice  pecnnis— nihil  est.  quod  in  isto  genera  ouiquam 
poaslm  oommodare,  &o^— Ep.  Fam.  ii.  17. 

Ulud  quidem  certe  factum  est,  quod  lex  Juhehat,  ut 
apud  dnas  civitates,  Laodioensem,  et  Apameenaem.  qn« 
nobis  maxlmae  videbantur— rationes  confectaa  et  oonsoU- 
datas  deponeremus,  Jeo^Ibid.  t.  SO. 

q  Cum  enim  rectum  et  gloriosum  pntarem  ex  annuo 
samptu,  qui  mlhl  deoretus  eeset.  Me  C»l!o  quantori 
relinquere  annuam,  referre  In  aerarium  ad  H.  8.  cio  inge- 
muit  nostra  oohors,  omne  illud  putana  dlatribui  aibi  opor- 
tere :  ut  ego  amicior  invenirer  Phrygum  ant  Cilicum  ana- 
riia,  qoam  noetro.  Bed  me  non  moverunt ;  nam  mea  laua 
apud  me  plurimum  valult.  Nee  tamen  qulcquam  honori- 
flce  in  quemqoam  fieri  potuit,  quod  praetermiaerim.— Ad 
Att.  TiL  1. 

'  Ego  de  provincia  deoedens  quaestorem  CvUom  prKposni 
provincise.  Puemm?  inquies.  Atquastorem;  atnobilem 
adoleecentem ;  at  omnium  fere  exemplo.  Neque  erat 
snperiore  honore  usna,  qnem  pnefioerem.  Pontlniua  multo 
ante  diaoeaaerat.    A  Quinto  fratre  impetrui  non  poterat : 
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after  some  deliberation,  into  Ceelios's  hands,  and 
set  forward  immediately  upon  his  journey  towards 
Itely. 

But  before  he  quitted  Asia  he  begged  of  Atticus 
by  letter  to  send  him  a  particular  detail  of  all  the 
news  of  the  city.  *'  There  are  odious  reports/' 
says  he,  **  about  Curio  and  Paullus ;  not  that  I  see 
any  danger  while  Pompey  stands,  or  I  may  say, 
indeed,  while  he  sits,  if  he  has  but  his  health  ;  but 
in  truth  I  am  sorry  for  my  friends  Curio  and  Paul- 
lus. If  you  are  now,  therefore,  at  Rome,  or  as  soon 
as  you  come  thither,  I  would  have  you  send  me  a 
plan  of  the  whole  republic,  which  may  meet  me  on 
the  road,  that  I  may  form  myself  upon  it,  and  re- 
solve what  temper  to  assume  on  my  coming  to  the 
city ;  for  it  is  some  advantage  not  to  come  thither 
a  mere  stranger"."  We  see  what  a  confidence  he 
placed  in  Pompey,  on  whom  indeed  their  whole 
prospect  either  of  peace  with  Cssar  or  of  success 
against  him  depended  :  as  to  the  intimation  about 
his  health,  it  is  expressed  more  strongly  in  another 
letter  :  "  All  our  hopes  (says  he)  hang  upon  the  life 
of  one  man,  who  is  attacked  every  year  by  a  dan- 
gerous fit  of  sickness ^"  His  constitution  seems  to 
have  been  peculiarly  subject  to  fevers,  the  frequent 
returns  of  which,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
gave  great  apprehension  to  all  his  party.  In  one 
of  those  fevers  which  threatened  his  life  for  many 
days  successively,  all  the  towns  of  Italy  put  up 
public  prayers  for  his  safety  ;  an  honour  which  had 
never  before  been  paid  to  any  man  while  Rome 
was  free". 

Upon  taking  leave  of  Cilicia,  Cicero  paid  a  visit 
to  Rhodes,  for  the  sake  (he  says)  of  the  children'. 

His  design  was  to  give  them  a  view  of  that  flou- 
rishing isle,  and  a  little  exercise,  perhaps,  in  that 
celebrated  school  of  eloquence  where  he  himself 
had  studied  with  so  much  success  under  Molo. 
Here  he  received  the  news  of  Hortensius's  deaths, 
which  greatly  affected  him,  by  recalling  to  his  mind 
the  many  glorious  struggles  that  they  had  sustained 
together  at  the  bar,  in  their  competition  for  the 
prize  of  eloquence.  Hortensius  reigned  absolute 
in  the  forum  when  Cicero  first  entered  it ;  and  as 
his  superior  fame  was  the  chief  spur  to  Cicero's 
industry,  so  the  shining  specimen  which  Cicero 
soon  gave  of  himself  made  Hortensius  likewise  the 
brighter  for  it,  by  obliging  him  to  exert  all  the 
force  of  his  genius  to  maintain  his  ground  against 
his  young  rival.  They  passed  a  great  part  of  their 
lives  in  a  kind  of  equal  contest  and  emulation  of 
each  other's  merit ;  but  Hortensius,  by  the  supe- 


qucm  tamen  si  reliquisscm,  diceront  inlqul,  non  me  plane 
poet  annum,  ut  aenatus  voluiaset,  de  provincia  deoeeeime, 
quoniam  alterum  me  reUqulaem.— Ep.  Fom.  ii.  IB;  Ad 
Ait.  vi.  5,  & 

*  Huo  odloM  afferebantur  de  Curlone,  de  Paullo :  non 
quo  uUum  porioolum  videam  stante  Pompeio,  vel  etiam 
eedente,  valeat  modo.  Bed  meheroule  Curionis  et  Paulli 
meorum  famillanun  vioem  doleo.  Fonnam  igitur  mlhi 
totius  relpublicse  bI  Jam  ee  Rom«,  ant  cum  eris,  velim 
mittas,  qu«  mihi  obviam  veoiat.  Ex  qua  me  fingere  pos- 
Bum,  &o.— Ad  Att.  vi.  3. 

t  In  unius  hominis,  qnotannis,  pericnloae  cgrotantis, 
anima,  poeitas  omnee  noetras  spes  habemus.— Ibid.  viii.  9. 

«  Quo  quidem  tempore  univeraa  Italia  vota  pro  salute 
ejus,  primo  omnium  oivium,  suBoepit^-yell.  Pat  iL  48; 
Dio,  p.  155. 

'  Rbodum  volo  pneiorom  cansa.^Ad  Att.  vl.  7. 

J  Cum  e  Cilioiadeoedens  Rhodum  veninem,  et  eo  mihi 
de  Q.  Hortenaii  morte  eawt  allatnm  ;  opinione  ftwmiiiwi 
maJorem  anlmo  oepi  doloram.— Brut  f  am. 


riority  of  his  years,  having  first  passed  through  the 
usual  gradation  of  public  honours,  and  satisfied  his 
ambition  by  obtaining  the  highest,  began  to  relax 
somewhat  of  his  old  contention,  and  give  way  to 
the  charms  of  ease  and  luxury,  to  which  his  nature 
strongly  inclined  him*,  till  he  was  forced  at  last  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  city  to  yield  the  post  of 
honour  to  Cicero,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  true 
point  of  glory ,  nor  was  ever  diverted  by  any  tempte- 
tion  of  pleasure  from  his  steady  course  and  labo- 
rious pursuit  of  virtue.  Hortensius  published 
several  orations,  which  were  extant  long  after  his 
death ;  and  it  were  much  to  be  wished  that  they 
had  remained  to  this  day,  to  enable  us  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  different  talents  of  these  two  great 
men  ;  but  they  are  said  to  have  owed  a  great  part 
of  their  credit  to  the  advantage  of  his  action, 
which  yet  was  thought  to  have  more  of  art  than 
was  necessary  to  an  orator,  so  that  his  composi- 
tions were  not  admired  so  much  by  the  reader,  as 
they  had  been  by  the  hearer*;  while  Cicero's  more 
valued  productions  made  all  others  of  that  kind 
less  sought  for,  and  consequently  the  less  carefully 
preserved.  Hortensius,  however,  was  generally 
allowed  by  the  anciente,  and  by  Cicero  himself,  to 
have  possessed  every  accomplishment  which  could 
adorn  an  orator :  elegance  of  style,  art  of  compo- 
sition, fertility  of  invention,  sweetness  of  elocution, 
gracefulness  of  action*'.  These  two  rivals  lived, 
however,  always  with  great  civility  and  respect 
towards  each  other,  and  were  usually  in  the  same 
way  of  thinking  and  acting  in  the  afiairs  of  the 
republic,  till  Cicero,  in  the  case  of  his  exile,  dis- 
covered the  plain  marks  of  a  lurking  envy  and  infi- 
delity in  Hortensius ;  yet  his  resentment  carried 
him  no  farther  than  to  some  free  complaints  of  it 
to  their  common  fnend  Atticus,  who  made  it  his 
business  to  mitigate  this  disgust,  and  hinder  it 
from  proceeding  to  an  open  breach,  so  that  Cicero, 
being  naturally  placable,  lived  again  with  him, 
after  his  return,  on  the  same  easy  terms  as  before, 
and  lamented  his  death  at  this  time  with  great 
tenderness,  not  only  as  the  private  loss  of  a  friend, 
but  a  public  misfortune  to  his  country,  in  being  j 
deprived  of  the  service  and  authority  of  so  ex- 
perienced a  stetesman  at  so  critical  a  conjunc- 
ture«. 

From  Rhodes  he  passed  on  to  Ephesns,  whence 
he  set  sail  on  the  first  of  October,  and  after  a 
tedious  passage  landed  at  Athens,  on  the  fonr- 

s  Nam  is  pout  conmlatum— eummum  illud  saum  sta- 
dium remisit,  quo  a  pnero  fuerat  inoeosoa;  atque  in 
omnium  rerumabundantiavoluitbeatius,  ut  ipse  putabat, 
remiadua  oerte  vivere.— Brut  p.  443. 

»  Motua  et  geetua  etiam  plus  artla  faabebat,  quam  erat 
oratori  aatia.— Brut  425. 

Dioebat  meliua  quam  aoripsit  Hortensius^-Orator.  p. 
Stfl. 

E^Ma  Bcripta  tantum  intra  famam  sunt,  quidiu  piincepa 
oratorum^-existimatua  eat»  noviaslme  quoad  vixit,  aecun- 
dua;  ut  appareat  placuisae  allquid  eo  dlcente,  quod 
legentes  non  invenimua.— Ad  Quint  xi.  3. 

^  Erac  in  verborum  aplendore  elegana,  compositiono 
aptn8,faoultatecopiosus:— nee  pneCermittebat  fere  quio- 
qtuun,  quod  erat  in  cauaa— vox  canon  et  suaTia^— Brut 
4S5. 

e  Nam  et  amioo  amiaao  cum  oonanetudine  Juounda,  torn 
multonun  offioiorum  oo^Junotione  me  privatum  videbam 
— augebat  etiam  moleatiam,  quod  magna  aapientlnm  d- 
vium  bonorumqne  penuria,  vir  egregiua,  co^junetiaaimua- 
que  mecum  conaiUorum  omnium  aooietate  aljeniaihno 
eipublic«  tempore  extinotua.— Brut  iniU 
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feeenth^.  Here  be  lodged  again  in  his  old  quartera, 
at  the  house  of  hia  friend  Aristus.  His  predeoeiaor, 
Appina,  who  paaaed  also  throogh  Athens  on  bis 
retnni,  bad  ordered  a  new  portico  or  Testibnle  to 
be  boilt  at  hia  coat  to  the  temple  of  the  Eleusinian 
Ors  ;  which  anggested  a  thought  likewise  to 
Cicero  of  adding  some  ornament  of  the  same  kind 
to  the  Academy,  as  a  public  monument  of  his  name» 
as  well  as  of  bis  affection  for  the  place:  for  he 
hated,  he  aaya,  those  false  inscriptions  of  other 
people's  stataea*  with  which  the  Greeks  used  to 
ftatter  their  new  masters,  by  effacing  the  old  titles 
and  inscribing  them  anew  to  the  great  men  of 
Rome.  He  acquainted  Atticus  with  bis  design, 
and  desired  his  opinion  upon  it :  but  in  ail  proba- 
bility it  was  never  executed,  since  hia  stay  at 
Athens  was  now  very  short,  and  his  thoughts 
wholly  bent  on  Italy:  for  as  all  his  letters  con- 
firmed to  him  the  certainty  of  a  war,  in  which  he 
mast  necessarily  bear  a  part,  so  he  was  impatient 
to  be  at  home,  that  he  might  have  the  clearer  view 
of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  take  hia  meaaurea  with 
the  greater  deliberation'.  Yet  he  was  not  still 
vithont  hopes  of  peace,  and  that  he  should  be  able 
to  make  up  the  quarrel  between  the  chiefs  :  for  he 
was,  of  all  men,  the  beat  qualified  to  effect  it,  on 
account  not  only  of  his  authority,  but  of  his  inti- 
mate  friendship  with  them  both,  who  sererally 
pttd  great  court  to  him  at  this  time,  and  reckoned 
apoa  him  as  their  own,  and  wrote  to  him  with  a 
confidence  of  hia  being  a  determined  friend'. 

In  his  -voyage  from  Athens  towards  Italy,  Tiro, 
one  of  his  alaves,  whom  he  soon  after  made  free, 
happened  to  fall  sick,  and  was  left  behind  at  Patrae 
to  the  care  of  friends  and  a  physician.  The 
mention  of  soch  an  accident  will  seem  trifling  to 
those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  excellent  qualities  of  Tiro,  and  bow  much  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  preserving  and  transmitting 
to  posterity  the  precious  collection  of  Cicero's 
ktters,  of  which  a  great  part  still  remain,  and  one 
entire  book  of  them  written  to  Tiro  himself,  seve- 
ral of  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  this  very 
Qlneaa.  Tiro  was  trained  up  in  Cicero's  family 
among  the  rest  of  his  young  slaves,  in  every  kind 
of  useifid  and  polite  learning,  and  being  a  youth  of 
singnlar  parta  and  induatry,  soon  became  an  emi- 
Boit  scholar,  and  extremely  serviceable  to  his 
master  in  all  hia  affiaira  both  civil  and  domestic. 
**  As  fbr  Tiro,*'  says  he  to  Atticus,  **  I  see  yon 
*  Prid.  Id.  Oct.  Atheoas  v«BiimuB,  cum  lane  advents 
vmaia  vai  t— imup. — ^Ep.  Fam.  ziv.  A. 
«  Awlio  Appium  wpoir^kcuov,  Eleaslne  faoere.     Nmn 

iacfiU  fnarlmns,  at  dm  quoqua  Academic  ftoorimos? 

Tslde  ipma  Atbenaa  amo.  Volo  eaae  aliqaod 
XL.  Odi  fains  inaoriptioiies  alienarum  statu- 
Sed  at  tibt  plaoeMt^Ad  Ait.  vi.  1. 
'  Cosnovi  ex  multorum  amioorum  literla— ad  anna  rem 
ipectareu  Ut  mihl  cum  venero,  dlasUnulare  non  llceat, 
^sid  sentiaan.  6ed  quum  subeunda  fortuna  eat,  eo  cltlua 
dahimas  opcram  ut  veniamus,  quo  faciUua  do  tota  re  ddi- 
beranoa.^ — Bp.  Fam.  xiv.  A. 

Sive  enim  ad  ooncordiam  res  addnd  poteat,  sive  ad 
huuuiiun  Tieioriam,  atrioare  rel  me  aut  adjutorem  ease 
Tdim,  aat  eerte  non  expertem.— Ad  Att.  vil.  3. 

f  Ipaom  tamen  FCmpeiam  aepaiatim  ad  ooncordiam 
bo<rtabor.r-IUd. 

Xe  anftem  ntarqae  nnmerat  sunm.  Nisi  forte  trimulat 
alter.  Nam  Pompeius  non  dabitet  (vere  enIm  Judioat)  ea, 
que  de  refmbUca  nunc  aeniiat,  mJhi  valde  probari.  Utri- 
oaqaeaatfvi  aoeepi  literaa  cjuanodi—at  neaterquemqnam 
Qoariaaa  pluria  faoere  qnam  me  vlderetnr.»-Ibld.  vll.  1. 


have  a  concern  for  him  :  though  he  is  wonderfully 
useful  to  me  when  he  is  well,  in  every  kind  both  of 
my  business  and  studies,  yet  I  wish  his  health 
more  for  his  own  humanity  and  modestv,  than  for 
any  service  which  I  reap  from  him^.  But  his 
letter  to  Tiro  himself  will  best  show  what  an  affec- 
tionate master  he  vras :  fbr,  from  the  time  of 
leaving  him,  he  never  failed  writing  to  him  by 
every  measenger  or  ahip  which  passed  that  way, 
though  it  were  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  and  often 
sent  one  of  his  servants  express  to  bring  an  account 
of  his  health  :  the  first  of  these  letters  will  give  ns 
a  notion  of  the  rest. 

M.  T.  Cicero  to  Tiro. 

"  I  thought  that  I  should  have  been  able  to  bear 
the  want  of  you  more  easily,  but  in  truth  I  cannot 
bear  it ;  and  though  it  is  of  great  importance  to  my 
expecteid  honour  to  be  at  Rome  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble,  yet  I  seem  to  have  committed  a  ain  wnen  I 
left  you.  But  since  you  were  utterly  against  pro- 
ceeding in  the  voyage  till  your  health  waa  con- 
firmed, 1  approved  your  resolution  ;  nor  do  I  now 
think  otherwise,  if  you  continue  in  the  same  mind. 
But  after  you  have  begun  to  take  meat  again,  if 
you  think  that  you  shall  be  able  to  overtake  me,  that 
ia  left  to  your  conaideration.  I  have  sent  Mario  to 
you  with  instructions  either  to  come  with  you  to  me 
as  soon  as  you  can,  or  if  you  should  stay  longer,  to 
return  instantly  without  you.  Assure  yourself,  how. 
ever,  of  this,  that,  as  fkr  as  it  can  be  convenient  to 
your  health,  I  wish  nothing  more  than  to  have  yon 
with  me ;  but  if  it  be  necessary  for  the  perfecting 
your  recovery  to  stay  a  while  longer  at  Patne,  that 
I  wish  nothing  more  than  to  have  you  well.  If  you 
sail  immediately,  you  will  overtake  me  at  Leucas ; 
but  if  you  stay  to  establish  your  health,  take  care 
to  have  good  company,  good  weather,  and  a  good 
veasel.  Observe  this  one  thing,  my  Tiro,  if  you 
love  me,  that  neither  Marions  oomiug,  nor  this 
letter  hurry  you.  By  doing  what  ia  most  condu- 
cive to  your  health,  you  will  do  what  is  most 
agreeable  to  me  :  weigh  all  these  things  by  your 
own  discretion.  I  want  you  ;  yet  so  aa  to  love  you ; 
my  love  makes  me  wish  to  see  you  well ;  my  want 
of  you  to  see  you  as  soon  as  possible  :  the  first  is 
the  better ;  take  care,  therefore,  above  all  things, 
to  get  well  again  :  of  all  your  innumerable  services 
to  me,  that  will  be  the  most  acceptable. — ^The 
third  of  November*.'* 

By  the  honour  that  he  mentions  in  the  letter,  he 
means  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  which  his  friends 
encouraged  him  to  demand  for  his  success  at 
Amanus  and  Pindeuissum  :  in  vrriting  upon  it  to 
Atticus,  he  says,  "  consider  what  you  would  advise 
me  with  regard  to  a  triumph  to  which  my  friends 
invite  me:  for  my  part,  if  Bibulus,  who,  while 
there  was  a  Parthian  in  Syria,  never  set  a  foot  out 
of  the  gates  of  Antioch  any  more  than  he  did  upon 
a  certain  occasion  out  of  his  own  house,  had  not 
solicited  a  triumph,  I  should  have  been  quiet :  but 
now  it  is  a  shame  to  sit  still^."  Again,  **  as  to 
a  triumph,  I  had  no  thoughta  of  it  before  Bibulus's 
most  impudent  letters,  by  which  he  obtained  an 

^  De  Tlrone  video  tibi  oune  eaae.  Quem  quidam  ego,  et 
■I  mirabOea  ntflitataa  mihl  pnebet,  cum  valet.  In  omnl 
genera  vel,negolionun  vel  atndiomm  meomm,  tamen  prop- 
ter humanitatem  et  modaatiam  malo  aalvum,  qnam 
propter  usum  meum.*— Ad  Att.  vU.  A. 

i  Bp.  Fam.  xvL  1.  k  Ad  Att  vL  8. 
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honourable  supplication.  If  he  had  really  done  all 
that  he  has  written,  I  should  rejoice  at  it  and  wish 
well  to  his  suit :  but  for  him,  who  never  stirred 
beyond  the  walls  while  there  was  an  enemy  on  this 
side  the  Euphrates,  to  have  such  an  honour 
decreed  ;  and  for  me,  whose  army  inspired  all  their 
hopes  and  spirits  into  his,  not  to  obtain  the  same, 
will  be  a  disgrace  to  us  ;  I  say  to  us,  joining  you 
to  myself :  wherefore  I  am  determined  to  push  at 
all,  and  hope  to  obtain  all^" 

After  the  contemptible  account,  which  Cicero 
gives  of  Bibulus's  conduct  in  Syria,  it  must  appear 
strange  to  see  him  honoured  with  a  supplication, 
and  aspiring  even  to  a  triumph  :  but  this  was  not 
for  anything  that  he  himself  had  done,  but  for 
what  his  lieutenant  Cassius  had  performed  In  his 
absence  against  the  Parthians ;  the  success  of  the 
lieutenants  being  ascribed  always  to  the  auspices 
of  the  general,  who  reaped  the  reward  and  glory  of 
it :  and  as  the  Parthians  were  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  republic,  and  the  more  particularly 
dreaded  at  this  time  for  their  late  defeat  of  Crassus, 
so  any  advantage  gained  against  them  was  sure  to 
be  well  received  at  Rome,  and  repaid  with  all  the 
honours  that  could  reasonably  be  demanded. 

Whenever  any  proconsul  returned  from  his  pro- 
vince with  pretensions  to  a  triumph,  his  fasces,  or 
ensigns  of  magistracy,  were  wreathed  with  laurel : 
with  this  equipage  Cicero  landed  at  Brundisium 
on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  where  his  wife, 
Terentia,  arrived  at  the  same  moment  to  meet 
him,  so  that  their  first  salutation  was  in  the  great 
square  of  the  city.  From  Brundisium  he  marched 
forward  by  slow  stages  towards  Rome,  making  it 
his  business  on  the  road  to  confer  with  all  his 
friends  of  both  parties,  who  came  out  to  salute 
him,  and  to  learn  their  sentiments  on  the  present 
state  of  affairs  ;  from  which  he  soon  perceived  what 
of  all  things  he  most  dreaded,  a  universal  dispo- 
sition to  war.  But  as  he  foresaw  the  consequences 
of  it  more  coolly  and  clearly  than  any  of  them,  so 
his  first  resolution  was  to  apply  all  his  endeavours 
and  authority  to  the  mediation  of  a  peace.  He  had 
not  yet  declared  for  either  side,  not  that  he  was 
irresolute  which  of  them  to  choose,  for  he  was  de- 
termined within  himself  to  follow  Pompey  ;  but  the 
difficulty  was,  how  to  act  in  the  mean  time  to- 
wards Cssar,  so  as  to  avoid  taking  part  in  the 
previous  decrees,  which  were  prepared  against  him 
for  abrogating  his  command,  and  obliging  him  to 
disband  his  forces  on  pain  of  being  declared  an 
enemy :  here  he  wished  to  stand  neuter  awhile,  that 
he  might  act  the  mediator  with  the  better  grace 
and  effect  ■". 

In  this  disposition  he  had  an   interview  with 

1  De  triumphn,  nulla  me  cupiditas  unquxun  tenuit  ante 
Bibuli  impudentiwimaB  Utema,  quaa  amplissima  supplica- 
tio  onnsecuta  est.  A  quo  si  ea  gcsta  sunt,  que  acripsit, 
gauderem  et  honor!  favercm.  N'unc  ilium,  qui  pedem 
porta,  quoad  hostis  cia  Euphratem  fuit,  non  cxtulerit, 
honore  augeri,  me,  in  cii^us  ezercitu  spem  illius  exercltua 
habuit,  idem  non  aaeequi,  dedecua  est  nostnmi ;  nostrum, 
inquam,  te  conjungcns  Itaque  omnia  experiar,  et  ut 
spero,  a88equar.>-Ad  Att  vii.  S. 

"»  Brundisium  venimus  vli  Kal.  Dec.— Terentia  vero, 
que  quidem  eodem  tempore  ad  portam  Brundiainam  venit, 
quo  ego  in  portum,  mihique  obvia  in  foro  fuit.— Ibid. 

Mihi  axdipos  unum  erit,  quod  a  Pompeio  gubemabitur 
«-4io  M.  TuUi  (HtrrofAO.    Cn.  Pompeio  assentio.— Ibid.  3. 

Nunc  incldo  in  diacrimen  ipsnm, — dabunt  openrni,  ut 
eliciant  sententiam  meam— tu  autem  de  nostro  statu  cogi- 


Pompey  on  the  10th  of  December,  of  which  he 
gives  the  following  account : — "  We  were  toge- 
ther," says  he,  **  about  two  hours.  He  seemed  to 
be  extremely  pleased  at  my  return ;  he  exhorted 
me  to  demand  a  triumph  ;  promised  to  do  his  part 
in  it ;  advised  me  not  to  appear  in  the  senate  before 
I  had  obtained  it,  lest  I  should  disgust  any  of  the 
tribunes  by  declaring  my  mind :  in  a  word,  nothing 
could  be  more  obliging  than  his  whole  discourse  on 
this  subject.  But  as  to  public  affairs,  he  talked  in 
such  a  strain  as  if  a  war  was  inevitable,  without 
giving  the  least  hopes  of  an  accommodation.  He 
said,  that  he  had  long  perceived  Cfesar  to  be  alien- 
ated from  him,  but  had  received  a  very  late 
instance  of  it ;  for  that  Hirtius  came  from  Caesar  a 
few  days  before,  and  did  not  come  to  see  him  ;  and 
when  Balbus  promised  to  bring  Scipio  an  account 
of  his  business  the  next  morning  before  day, 
Hirtius  was  gone  back  again  to  Caesar  in  the  night : 
this  he  takes  for  a  clear  proof  of  Csesar's  resolution 
to  break  with  him.  In  short,  I  have  no  other  com- 
fort but  in  imagining  that  he,  to  whom  even  his 
enemies  have  voted  a  second  consulship,  and 
fortune  given  the  greatest  power,  will  not  be  so 
mad  as  to  put  all  this  to  hazard  :  yet  if  he  begins 
to  rush  on,  I  see  many  more  things  to  be  appre- 
hended than  I  dare  venture  to  commit  to  writing : 
at  present  I  propose  to  be  at  Rome  on  the  third  of 
January"." 

There  is  one  little  circumstance  frequently 
touched  in  Cicero's  letters,  which  gave  him  a  par- 
ticular uneasiness  in  his  present  situation,  viz.,  his 
owing  a  sum  of  money  to  Ceesar,  which  he  imagined 
might  draw  some  reproach  upon  him,  since  he 
thought  it  dishonourable  and  indecent  (he  says)  to 
be  a  debtor  to  one  against  whom  we  were  acting 
in  public  affairs  :  yet  to  pay  it  at  that  time  would 
deprive  him  of  a  part  of  the  money  which  he 
had  reserved  for  his  triumph^.  He  desires  Atticus, 
however,  very  earnestly  to  see  it  paid,  which  was 
done  without  doubt  accordingly,  since  we  meet 
with  no  farther  mention  of  it :  it  does  not  appear, 
nor  is  it  easy  to  guess,  for  what  occasion  this  debt 
was  contracted,  unless  it  was  to  supply  the  extra- 
ordinary expense  of  his  buildings  after  his  return 
from  exile,  when  he  complained  of  being  in  a  par- 
ticular want  of  money  from  that  general  dissipation 
of  his  fortunes. 

Pompey,  finding  Cicero  wholly  bent  on  peace, 
contrived  to  have  a  second  conference  with  him  be- 
fore he  reached  the  city,  in  hopes  to  allay  his  fears 
and  beat  him  off  from  that  vain  project  of  an  ac- 
commodation, which  might  help  to  cool  the  zeal  of 
his  friends  in  the  senate :  he  overtook  him,  there- 
fore, at  Lavemium,  and  came  on  with  him  to 
Formise,  where  they  spent  a  whole  afternoon  in  a 
close  conversation.  Pompey  strongly  discouraged 
all  thoughts  of  a  pacification,  declaring,  "  that 
there  could  be  none  but  what  was  treacherous  and 
dangerous ;  and  that  if  Caesar  should  disband  his 
army  and  take  the  consulship,  he  would  throw  the 

tabia:  primum  quo  artificio  tueamur  benovolentiam 
Cssaria— Ad  Att.  vli.  1. 

n  Ibid.  vil.  4. 

o  Illud  tamen  non  desinam,  dum  adesse  te  putabo,  de 
Caisaris  nomine  rogare,  ut  confectum  relinquas. — Ibid. v.  6. 

Mihi  autem  molestisidmum  est,  quod  solvendi  sunt 
nummi  Caraarl,  et  instrumentum  triumph!  eo  confcrcn- 
dum.  EBtenim&fAOp^v,  &yrtiroAircvo^Voi;  xpeo^ci- 
\4Trjy  ease.— Ibid.  vlL  8. 
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repablic  into  oonfunon :  but  he  was  of  opinion, 
that  vhen  he  understood  their  preparatiooB  against 
him,  he  would  drop  the  consulship  and  hold  fast 
his  army ;  but  if  he  was  mad  enough  to  come  for- 
ward and  act  offensively,  he  held  him  in  utter 
contempt  from  a  confidence  in  his  own  troops  and 
those  of  the  republic.  They  had  got  with  them  the 
copy  of  a  speech  which  Antony,  one  of  the  new 
tribunes,  made  to  the  people  four  days  before  :  it 
vas  a  perpetual  invective  on  Pompey's  conduct 
from  his  first  appearance  in  public,  with  great  com- 
plaiots  a^inst  the  violent  and  arbitrary  condem- 
nation of  citizens  and  the  terror  of  his  arms.  After 
reading  it  over  together,  '*  What  think  you  (sajrs 
Pompey)  would  Cesar  himself  do  if  in  posseasion 
Gf  the  repablic,  when  this  paltry,  beggarly  fellow, 
]  his  quaestor,  dares  to  talk  at  this  rate?  on  the 
vbole,  Pompey  seemed  not  only  not  to  desire,  but 
even  to  dread  a  peace'.'' 

Cicero,  however,  would  not  still  be  driven  from 
the  hopes  and  pursuit  of  an  accommodation  ;  the 
more  he  observed  the  disposition  of  both  parties, 
the  more  he  perceived  the  necessity  of  it:  the 
honest,  as  they  were  called,  were  disunited  among 
themselves  ;  many  of  them  dissatisfied  with  Pom- 
pey ;  all  fierce  and  violent ;  and  denouncing  nothing 
b«t  ruin  to  their  adversaries;  he  clearly  foresaw 
what  he  declared  without  scruple  to  his  friends, 
"that  which  side  soever  got  the  better,  the  war 
must  necessarily  end  in  a  tyranny ;  the  only  differ- 
moe  was,  that  if  their  enemies  conquered  they 
^old  be  proscribed,  if  their  friends,  be  slaves." 
Tboogfa  he  had  an  abhorrence  therefore  of  Cnsar'a 
cause,  yet  his  advice  was  to  grant  him  his  own 
terms,  rather  than  try  the  experiment  of  arms,  '*and 
prefer  the  most  unjust  conditions  to  the  justest  war  ; 
stDoe,  after  they  had  been  arming  him  against  them- 
seiTes  for  ten  years  past,  it  was  too  late  to  think  of 
l^htin^,  when  they  had  made  him  too  strong  for 
them'.*' 

This  was  the  sum  of  his  thoughts  and  counsels 

Then  he  arrived  at  Rome  on  the  4th  of  January  ; 

where  he  found  the  two  new  consuls 

A,  CM.  70^     entirely  devoted  to  Pompey's  interests. 

**-  ^®-  On  his  approach  towards  the  city 
tcuT^roa  g*"^'  multitudes  came  out  to  meet 
AAscELurs,  ^^^  ^^^  *^  possible  demonstrations 
L.  oMUTKu-  ^^  honour :  his  last  stage  was  from 
a  LMtmy-  Pompey's  villa  near  Alba,  because  his 
u:«cBrs.  own  at  Tusculum  lay  out  of  the  great 
road,  and  was  not  commodious  for  a 
public  entry :  on  his  arrival  (as  he  says)  he  fell 
into  the  Tery  flame  of  civil  discord,  and  found  the 
var  in  effect  proclaimed' ;  for  the  senate,  at 
Sdpio's  motion,  had  just  voted  a  decree,  **  that 

9  Ad  Ait.  viL  8. 

1  De  republica  qnotidie  magis  timeo.  Non  enim  boni, 
Bt  pntant,  otHiaentiant.  Quo«  ego  equites  Romanes,  quos 
Koatorea  rldi,  qui  aoerrime  torn  cetera,  turn  hoc  iter  Pom- 
pdi  vitapenirent.  Face  opiu  est,  ex  yictoria  cum  multa 
mala,  tom  certe  tyraonns  exiatet — Ibid.  vii.  5. 

Ut  A  Tictua  eria,  proscribore ;  si  vtceris,  tamen  aerviaa. 
-IbiiLTU.  7. 

Ad  pacem  faortari  non  destno,  qu«  vel  injustantilior  est, 
%xam  justisdmum  bellnm. — Ibid.  vii.  14. 
'       MaUem  tantoi  ei  vires  non  dediasei,  quam  nunc  tarn 
I    Talokti  mlataret.~Ibid.  viL  a 

Xiai  forte  base  illi  turn  anna  dedimus,  ut  nunc  cum  bene 
•panto  pugnaranns. — Ibid,  viu  6. 
'  Ego  ad  nrbem  aoceasi  prid.  non.  Jan.  obviam  mihi  sic 
I     at  pcoditom,  ut  nihil  poesit  fieri  omatlus.     Bed  inoidi  in 

L- 


Ciesar  should  dismiss  his  army  by  a  certain  day,  or 
be  declared  an  enemy ;  and  when  M.  Antony  and 
Q.  Cassins,  two  of  the  tribunes,  opposed  their  nega- 
tive to  it,"  as  they  had  done  to  every  decree 
proposed  against  Caesar,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded by  the  entreaties  of  their  friends  to  give 
way  to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  they  proceeded 
to  that  vote  which  was  the  last  resort  in  cases  of  | 
extremity,  *  *  that  the  consuls,  pnetors,  tribunes,  and 
all  who  were  about  the  city  with  proconsular  power, 
should  take  care  that  the  republic  received  no  de- 
triment" As  this  was  supposed  to  arm  the  magis-  I 
trates  with  an  absolute  power  to  treat  all  men  as 
they  pleased  whom  they  judged  to  be  enemies,  so 
the  two  tribunes,  together  with  Curio,  immediately 
withdrew  themselves  upon  it,  and  fled  in  disguise 
to  Cssar's  camp,  on  pretence  of  danger  and  vio- 
lence to  their  persons,  though  none  was  yet  offered 
or  designed  to  them*. 

M.  Antony,  who  now  began  to  make  a  figure  in 
the  affairs  of  Rome,  was  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
extraction ;  the  grandson  of  that  celebrated  states- 
man and  orator  who  lost  his  life  in  the  massacres 
of  Marius  and  Cinna :  his  iather,  as  it  is  already 
related,  had  been  honoured  with  one  of  the  most 
important  commissions  of  the  republic ;  but  after 
an  inglorious  discharge  of  it,  died  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  corrupt,  oppressive,  and  rapacious  com- 
mander. The  son,  trained  in  the  discipline  of  such 
a  parent,  whom  he  lost  when  he  was  very  young, 
launched  out  at  once  into  all  the  excess  of  riot  and 
debauchery,  and  wasted  his  whole  patrimony  before 
he  had  put  on  the  manly  gown  ;  showing  himself 
to  be  the  genuine  son  of  that  father  who  was  born, 
as  Sallust  says,  to  squander  money,  without  ever 
employing  a  thought  on  business  till  a  present  ne- 
cessity urged  him.  His  comely  person,  lively  wit, 
insinuating  address,  made  young  Curio  infinitely 
fond  of  him  ;  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  commands  of 
a  severe  father  who  had  often  turned  Antony  out 
of  doors  and  forbidden  him  his  house,  he  could  not 
be  prevailed  with  to  forsake  his  company,  but  sup- 
plied him  with  money  for  his  frolics  and  amours, 
till  he  had  involved  himself  on  his  account  in  a 
debt  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  This  greatly  afflicted 
old  Curio ;  and  Cicero  was  called  in  to  heal  the 
distress  of  the  family,  whom  the  son  entreated,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  to  intercede  for  Antony  as  well 
as  for  himself,  and  not  suffer  them  to  be  parted  ; 
but  Cicero  having  prevailed  with  the  father  to 
make  his  son  easy  by  discharging  his  debts,  advised 
him  to  insist  upon  it  as  a  condition,  and  to  enforce 
it  by  lus  paternal  power,  that  he  should  have  no 
farther  commerce  with  Antony  ^     This  laid  the 

lp«am  flammam  civilia  diacordic  vel  potius  ballL— Ep. 
Fam.  xvi.  11. 

Ego  in  Tusculanum  nihil  boo  tempore.  Devium  est 
TOif  awairr&ai,  ftc— Ad  Att.  vii.  5. 

•  AntoniuB  quidemnoeteret  Q.  Caasi us,  nulla  vl  expuisi, 
ad  CflMarem  cum  Curione  profecti  erant ;  postea  quam  ae- 
natus  consulibus,  pretoribiu,  tribunis  plebia,  et  nobis,  qui 
proconsules  sumus,  negotiufi  dederat,  ut  curaremus,  ne 
quid  respublica  detrimentl  caperet.— Ep.  Fam.  xvi.  11. 

t  Teneane  memoria  prstextatum  to  decoxisae  ?— 4iemo 
unquam  puer  empttia  libidinus  cauaa  tarn  fuit  in  domini 
poteatate,  quam  tu  in  Curtonla.  Quotiea  te  pater  ejus 
domo  suo  ejecit  ?>-Beiflne  me  de  rebus  mihi  notlaaimia 
dicere?  recordare  tempus  illud,  cum  pater  Curio  mcerens 
jaoebat  in  lecto ;  filiua  ae  ad  pedea  meoa  proatemena,  lacry- 
mana  te  mihi  commendabat,  orabat,  ut  te  contra  patrem 
aunm,  ai  H.8.  aexagiea  peteret  defenderem :  tantum  enim 
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foundation  of  an  early  aversion  in  Antony  to  Cicero, 
increased  still  by  the  perpetual  course  of  Antony's 
life,  which  fortune  happened  to  throw  among 
Cicero's  inveterate  enemies:  for,  by  the  second 
marriage  of  his  mother,  be  became  son-in-law  to 
that  Lentulus  who  was  put  to  death  for  conspiring 
with  Catiline,  by  whom  he  was  initiated  into  all 
the  cabals  of  a  traitorous  faction,  and  infected  with 
principles  pernicious  to  the  liberty  of  Rome.  To 
revenge  the  death  of  this  father,  he  attached  him- 
self to  Clodius,  and  during  his  tribunate  was  one 
of  the  ministers  of  all  his  violences ;  yet  was  de- 
tected at  the  same  time  in  some  criminal  intrigue 
in  his  family  injurious  to  the  honour  of  his  patron^. 
From  this  education  in  the  city,  he  went  abroad  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  under  Gabinias,  the  most  pro- 
fligate of  all  generals,  who  gave  him  the  command 
of  his  horse  in  Syria,  where  he  signalised  his 
courage  in  the  restoration  of  king  Ptolemy,  and 
acquired  the  first  taste  of  martial  glory  in  an  expe- 
dition undertaken  against  the  laws  and  religion  of 
his  country*.  From  Egypt,  instead  of  coming 
home,  where  his  debts  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
easy,  he  went  to  Ctesar  into  Gaul,  the  sure  refuge 
of  all  the  needy,  the  desperate,  and  the  audacious  : 
and  after  some  stay  in  that  province,  being  fur- 
nished with  money  and  credit  by  Csesar,  he 
returned  to  Rome  to  sue  for  the  qusstorship^ 
Cesar  recommended  him  in  a  pressing  manner  to 
Cicero,  "  entreating  him  to  accept  Antony*s  sub- 
mission and  pardon  him  for  what  was  past,  and  to 
assist  him  in  his  present  suit :  with  which  Cicero 
readily  complied,''  and  obliged  Antony  so  highly 
by  it,  that  he  declared  war  presently  against 
Clodius,  **  whom  he  attacked  with  great  fierceness 
in  the  forum,  and  would  certainly  have  killed  if  he 
had  not  found  means  to  hide  himself  under  some 
stairs."  Antony  openly  gave  out  "  that  he  owed 
all  this  to  Cicero's  generosity,  to  whom  he  could 
never  make  amends  for  former  injuries,  but  by  the 
destruction  of  his  enemy  Clodius*.  *'  Being  chosen 
quaestor  he  went  back  immediately  to  Caesar,  with- 
out expecting  his  lot  or  a  decree  of  the  senate  to 
appoint  him  his  province :  where,  though  he  had 
all  imaginable  opportunities  of  acquiring  money, 
yet  by  squandering  as  fast  as  he  got  it,  he  came  a 
second  time  empty  and  beggarly  to  Rome,  to  put  in 


ae  pro  to  interoeauflse:  ip§e  autem  amore  ardena  oonfinna- 
bat,  quod  deelderium  tui  diacfdii  ferre  non  posset— quo  ego 
tempore  tanta  mala  florentiasimie  familie  sedavl  vel  potius 
sustuli :  patri  perauasl,  ut  see  alienum  filii  dissolveret,  &o. 
— {Phil.  iL  18.—]  M.  Antonlust  perdundae  pecunic  gcnl- 
tU8,  vacuusque  curia,  nisi  inatantlbus.— fioUust.  Histor. 
Fragm.  1.  ill. 

«  Te  domi  P.  Lentuli  educatum [Phil.  U.  7.]     Intl- 

mua  erat  in  tribunatu  Clodio— ejus  omnium  incendiorum 
&x--cnja8  etiam  domi  quiddam  Jam  turn  molitua  eat,  &c. 
^Ibid.  19. 

'  Inde  iter  Alexandriam,  contra  aenatus  aucioritatem, 
contra  rempublicam  et  religionea:  aed  habebat  duoem 
Gabinium,  &o.-- Ibid. 

7  Prius  in  ultimam  GalUam  ex  iEgypto  quam  domnm — 
venlsti  e  Gallia  ad  questuram  petendamv— Ibid. ;  Plut.  in 
Anton. 

s  Aooeperam  jam  ante  Caeflaria  Ilteras,  at  mlhi  aatlafieri 
paterer  a  te— postea  cuatoditua  sum  a  te,  tn  a  me  obaerva- 
toa  in  petitionequmturs,  quo  quidem  tempore  P.  Clodium 
— ^in  foro  ea  oonatns  occldere— ita  piwdicabaa,  te  non  exia* 
timare,  niai  iUum  interfeciaaea,  unquam  mlhi  pro  tula  in 
me  li^uriia  aatia  eaae  fiaoturum.— Phil.  11.  M. 

Com  ae  llle  fugiens  inscalarum  tenebraa  abdidlsaet,  &o. 
^Pro  Mil.  15. 


for  the  tribunate  ;  in  which  office,  after  the  example 
of  his  friend  Curio,  having  sold  himself  to  Caesar, 
he  was  (as  Cicero  says)  as  much  the  cause  of  the 
ensuing  war  as  Helen  was  of  that  of  Troy*. 

It  is  certain  at  least  that  Antony's  flight  gave 
the  immediate  pretext  to  it,  as  Cicero  had  foretold. 
*-*  C«sar,"  says  he,  *'  will  betake  himself  to  arms, 
either  from  our  want  of  preparation,  or  if  no  re- 
gard be  had  to  him  at  the  election  of  consuls  ;  but 
especially  if  any  tribune,  obstructing  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  senate,  or  exciting  the  people  to  sedition, 
should  happen  to  be  censured  or  overruled,  or  taken 
off,  or  expelled,  or,  pretending  to  be  expelled,  run 
away  to  him  >>."  In  the  same  letter  he  gives  a  short, 
but  true  state  of  the  merit  of  his  cause :  **  What,  says 
he,  can  be  more  impudent  ?  You  have  held  your 
government  ten  years,  not  granted  to  you  by  the 
senate,  but  extorted  by  violence  and  faction.  The  full 
term  is  expired,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  your  licen- 
tious will :  but  allow  it  to  be  a  law  ;  it  is  now  de- 
creed that  you  must  have  a  successor.  You  refuse, 
and  say,  have  some  regard  to  me :  do  you  first 
show  your  regard  to  us.  Will  you  pretend  to  keep 
an  army  longer  than  the  people  ordered,  and  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  senate*  ?"  But  Caesar's 
strength  lay  not  in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  but 
of  his  troops*^,  a  considerable  part  of  which  he 
was  now  drawing  together  towards  the  confines  of 
Italy,  to  be  ready  to  enter  into  action  at  any  warn- 
ing. The  flight  of  the  tribunes  gave  him  a  plausible 
handle  to  begin,  and  seemed  to  sanctify  his 
attempt.  But  *'  his  real  motive,"  says  Plutarch, 
^'  was  the  same  that  animated  Cyrus  and  Alexander 
before  him,  to  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind  :  the 
unquenchable  thirst  of  empire,  and  the  wild 
ambition  of  being  the  greatest  man  in  the  world, 
which  was  not  possible  till  Pompey  was  first 
destroyed  '. ' '  Laying  hold  therefore  of  the  occasion, 
he  presently  passed  the  Rubicon,  which  was  the 
boundary  of  his  province  on  that  side  of  Italy, 
and,  marching  forward  in  a  hostile  manner, 
possessed  himself  without  resistence  of  the  next 
great  towns  in  his  way— .Ariminum,  Pisaurum, 
Aucona,  Arctium,  &c.' 

In  this  confused  and  disordered  stete  of  the 
city,  Cicero's  friends  were  soliciting  the  decree  of 
his  triumph,  to  which  the  whole  senate  signified 
their  ready  consent  But  **  the  consul  Lentulus, 
to  make  the  favour  more  particularly  his  own,  de- 

•  Deinde  sine  aenatus  oonaulto.  sine  aorte,  sine  leite  ad 
C«earem  cucurristi.  Id  enim  unum  in  tenia  egestatis. 
aeria  alienl,  nequitis,  perditla  vltc  rationibua  perfugium 
ease  ducebos  advolastl  egena  ad  Tribunatum,  nt  in  eo 
magiatratu,  al  poaaea,  viri  tui  aimiliii  eases— at  Helena  TTO- 
jania,  aio  bte  huic  reipublicae  cauaa  belli,  &c.— Phil.  11. 
21,22. 

^  Aut  addita  cauaa,  ai  fbrte  tribunua  pleUs  aenatum 
impediena,  aut  popalum  Indtana,  notatus,  aut  aenatus 
oonaulto  circumaeriptua,  aut  aublatua  ant  expulsua  sit, 
dicenave  se  cxpulaum  ad  ae  confugerit.— Ad  Att.  vil.  9. 

c  Ibid. ;  Ep.  Fara.  xvL  11. 

i  Alteriua  duda  causa  melior  vldebatur,  alterins  erat 
firmlor.  Hlo  omnia  apeoioaa,  illio  valentia.  Pompeium 
aenatua  auctoritaa,  Caeaarem  milltum  armavit  fiducia.— 
Yell.  Pat.  iL  49. 

e  Plut.  in  Anton. 

f  An  llle  id  faclat,  quod  pauUo  ante  decretum  est,  ut 
exerdtum  dtraRubioonem,  qui  finla  eat  QalliK,  oducoret  ? 
— PhiL  vl,  3. 

Itaque  cum  Caeaar  amentia  quadam  raperetur,  et— 
Ariminum,  Pisaurum,  Anconam,  Arretinm  ooci^taviaaet, 
urbem  reliquimua.— Ep.  Fam.  xvl.  12. 
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;   ared  that  it  might  be  deferred  for  a  while  till  the 
>  public  affiurs  were  better  settled,  giying  his  word 
that  he  woald  then  be  the  mover  of  it  himself'.*' 
B«t  Cesar's  sadden  march  towards  Rome  put  an 
cad  to  all  farther  thoughts  of  it,  and  struck  the 
jenate  with  sach  a  panic,  that,  as  if  he  had  been 
ilready  at  the  gates,  they  resoWed  presently  to 
qait  the  city,  and  retreat  towards  the  southern 
parts  of  Italy.      All   the  principal  senators  had 
particalar  districts  assigned  to  their  care,  to  be 
.   provided  with  troops  and  all  materials  of  defence 
t^sinst    Csesar.      Cicero   had  Capua,  with    the 
iiupectioa   of  the  sea-coast  from    Formise;    he 
woald  not  accept  any  greater  charge,  for  the  sake 
af  preserriiig  his  authority  in  the  task  of  mediating 
t  peace  ^  :  and  for  the  same  reason,  when  he  per- 
ceived his  new  province  wholly  unprovided  against 
i  an  enemy,  and   that  it  vras  impossible  to  hold 
I   Capua  vrithout  a  strong  garrison,  he  resigned  Us 
employment  and  chose  not  to  act  at  all'. 

Capua  had  always  been  the  common  seminary 

or  place  of  educating  gladiators  for  the  great  men 

of  Rome,  where  Csesar  had  a  &mous  school  of 

tiem  at  this  time,  which  he  had  long  maintained 

imder  the  best  masters  for  the  occasions  of  his 

pablie  shows  in  the  city ;  and  as  they  were  very 

aamennis  and  well  furnished  with  arms,  there  was 

reason  to  apprehend  that  they  would  break  out, 

sad  make  some  attempt  in  favour  of  their  master, 

vhich  might  baye  been  of  dangerous  consequence 

ia  the  present  circumstances  of  the  republic,  so 

!   that  Pompey  thought  it  necessary  to  take  them 

i   oat  of  their  school,  and  distribute  them  among  the 

I    principal  inhabitants  of  the  place,  assigning  two 

to  each  master  of  a  family,  bv  which  he  secured 

I   them  from  doing  any  mischief*. 

While  the  Pompeian  party  was  under  no  small 

dejection  on   account  of  Pompey's  quitting  the 

.   city,  and  retreating  from  the  approach  of  Ciesar, 

'   T.  Labienns,  one  of  the  chief  commanders  on  the 

If  Nobis  tamcn  inter  has  tnrbas  senatus  frequenii  ilagi- 
tariC  triamphum :  sed  Lentuliu  oontul,  quo  majua  suum 
'    bea^JJchiin   faceni,  simul  atque  ezpediaset  quae  esuent 
riui  fuia  de  lepablica  dixit  ae  rolaturam.<— Ep.  Fam. 

XTiU. 

^  Ego  negotio  piwtum  non  turbulento ;  vult  enlm  me 
Pompdua  case,  quern  tota  hcc  Campana  et  mariiima  era 
habeat  ^wlaamroK,  ad  quom  delectus  et  gumma  negotil 
Rf<!TatDr.->Ad  Att.  vil.  11. 

EfED  adhuc  one  maritimae  pneamn  a  Formlia.  Nullum 
Bajaa  negotiom  auacipere  volul,  quo  plus  apud  iUum  me« 
litene  coliortatloiMsqae  ad  paoem  valerent.— Ep.  Fam. 
x»i.  U. 

■  Nam  ccrte  neqne  turn  peocavl,  cum  Imparatam  jam 
r»l>ii^»wi  HOD  solum  Ignavis  deleeiUB,  aed  etiam  perfidic 
■■picMoem  fngieno,  accipere  noluL — Ad  Att.  vili.  13. 

Qnod  ubi  oatenderam,  cum  a  roe  Capuam  rejiciebam : 
(pwd  feci  non  vitandi  onerla  causa,  sed  quod  vldebam 
teoeri  iUam  urbem  sine  exercitu  non  poaae.— Ep.  Cic.  ad 
INmip.;  Ad  Att.  Till.  U. 

As  Cioero,  when  prooonKul  of  Clllcia,  oftm  mentiona 
the  dioeeteM  that  were  annexed  to  his  government,  [Ep. 
Fam.  xili.  67*]  ao  in  thia  command  of  Capua  he  calls  bim- 
Brif  the  epiMcuput  oi  the  Campanian  ooaat :  which  shows, 
that  theee  namca,  which  were  appropriated  afterwards  in 
flbe  Christian  church  to  charactera  and  powers  eoclesiaa- 
tfaal,  carried  with  thorn,  in  their  original  use,  the  notion  of 
a  real  antbority  and  Jurisdiction. 

^  Gladlatoroe  Ccearis,  qui  Capuse  aunt— aane  commode 
Pompeina  distribuit,  binos  singulia  patribua  familiamm. 
Seotomm  in  ludo  c  fuemnt  eruptionem  facturi  fuisee 
dictbantur  asno  multum  ia  eo  ieipublic«  provisum  est 
Ad  Att.  viL  14. 


Other  side,  deserted  Csesar  and  came  over  to  them, 
which  added  some  new  life  to  their  cause,  and 
raised  an  expectation  that  many  more  would  follow 
his  example.  Labienus  had  eminentiy  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Gallic  war,  where,  next  to  Caesar 
himself,  he  had  borne  the  principal  part,  and  by 
Caesar's  favour  had  raised  an  immense  fortune ;  so 
that  he  was  much  caressed,  and  carried  about 
everywhere  by  Pompey,  who  promised  himself 
great  service  from  his  fame  and  experience,  and 
especially  from  his  credit  in  Csesar's  army,  and 
the  knowledge  of  all  his  councils :  but  his  account 
of  things,  like  that  of  all  deserters,  was  accommo- 
dated rather  to  please  than  to  serve  his  new 
friends;  representing  the  weakness  of  Caesar's 
troops,  their  aversion  to  his  present  designs,  the 
disaffection  of  the  two  Gauls,  and  disposition  to 
revolt,  the  contrary  of  all  which  was  found  to  be 
true  in  the  experiment ;  and  as  he  came  to  them 
single,  without  bringing  with  him  any  of  those 
troops  with  which  he  had  acquired  his  reputation, 
so  his  desertion  had  no  other  effect  than  to  ruin 
his  own  fortunes,  without  doing  any  service  to 
Pompey  ^ 

But  what  gave  a  much  better  prospect  to  all 
honest  men  was  the  proposal  of  an  accommodation 
which  came  about  this  time  from  Caesar,  who, 
while  he  was  pushing  on  the  war  with  incredible 
vigour,  talked  of  nothing  but  peace,  and  endea- 
voured particularly  to  persuade  Cicero  **  that  he 
had  no  other  view  than  to  secure  himself  from  the 
insults  of  his  enemies,  and  yield  the  first  rank  in 
the  state  to  Pompey*".''  Hie  conditions  were, 
"  that  Pompey  should  go  to  his  government  of 
Spain,  that  his  new  levies  should  be  dismissed, 
and  his  garrisons  withdrawn,  and  that  Caesar 
should  deliver  up  his  provinces,  the  farther  Gaul 
to  Domitius,  the  hither  to  Considius,  and  sue  for 
the  consulship  in  person,  without  requiring  the 
privilege  of  absence.  '*  These  terms  were  readily 
embraced  in  a  grand  council  of  the  chiefs  at  Capua, 
and  young  L.  Ccesar,  who  brought  them,  was  sent 
back  with  letters  from  Pompey,  and  the  addition 
only  of  one  preliminary  article—*'  that  Caesar,  in 
the  mean  while,  should  recall  his  troops  from  the 
towns  which  he  had  seized  beyond  his  own  juris- 
diction, so  that  the  senate  might  return  to  Rome, 
and  settle  the  whole  affair  with  honour  and  free- 
dom"."    Cicero  was   present  at  this  council,  of 

1  Maximam  autem  plogani  accepit,  quod  ia,  qui  sum- 
mam  auctoritatem  in  ilUus  exercitu  habebat,  T.  Labienus 
socius  sceleris  ease  noluit:  reliquit  ilium,  et nobisciun  est : 
multique  idem  facturi  dicuntur.— Ep.  Fam.  xvi.  12. 

Aliquantum  animl  vldetur  attulisse  nobis  Labienus.— 
Ad  Att  yii.  13. 

Labienum  secum  habet  (Pompdus)  non  dnbitantem  de 
Imbecillltate  Cesaris  copiarum  :  cujus  adventu  Cnvus 
noater  multo  animi  plus  habet — Ibid.  vii.  16. 

Nam  in  Labieno  parum  est  dignitatia^ — ^Ibid.  viii.  S. 

fortis  in  annia 

Caeaareis  Labienus  erat :  nunc  transfuga  vilis— > 

LucAN.  V.  345. 

">  Balboa  major  ad  me  scriblt,  nihil  malle  Cvaarem, 
quam,  principe  Pompeio,  sine  metn  vivere.  Tn,  puto, 
hsc  credls^Ad  Att.  rili.  U. 

n  Feruntur  omnino  oonditiones  ab  illo,  ut  Pompeins  eat 
in  Hispaniam ;  dilectus,  qui  sunt  habiti, et  pncsldia  nostra 
dimittantur:  ae  ulteriorem  Oalllam  Domitio,  clteriorem 
Considio  Noniano— traditurum.  Ad  consulatus  petltionem 
ae  venturum :— neque  ae  Jam  Telle,  abaente  ae,  rationem 
sui  haberi.— Ep.  Fam.  xvi.  19 ;  Ad  Att  vii.  14. 

Aooepimus  oonditiones;  aed  ita,  nt  removeat  preaidia 
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which  he  gave  an  account  to  Atticus  :  "  I  came  to 
Capaa,  (says  he,)  yesterday,  the  twenty-sixth  of 
January,  where  I  met  the  consuls  and  many  of  our 
order  :  they  all  wished  that  Csesar  would  stand  to 
his  conditions,  and  withdraw  his  troops.  Favonius 
alone  was  against  all  conditions  imposed  by  Csesar, 
but  was  little  regarded  by  the  council :  for  Cato 
himself  would  now  rather  live  a  slave  than  fight ; 
and  declares,  that  if  Cesar  recall  his  garrisons 
he  will  attend  the  senate  when  the  conditions  come 
to  be  settled,  and  not  go  to  Sicily,  where  his  service 
is  more  necessary,  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  of  ill 
consequence,  lliere  is  a  strange  variety  in  our 
sentiments  ;  the  greatest  part  are  of  opinion,  that 
Caesar  will  not  stand  to  his  terms,  and  that  these 
offers  are  made  only  to  hinder  our  preparations  : 
but  I  am  apt  to  think  that  he  will  withdraw  his 
troops  ;  for  he  gets  the  better  of  us  by  being  made 
consul,  and  with  less  iniquity  than  in  the  way 
which  he  is  now  pursuing,  and  we  cannot  possibly 
come  oif  without  some  loss;  for  we  are  scan- 
dalously unprovided  both  with  soldiers  and  with 
money,  since  all  that  which  was  either  private  in 
the  city  or  public  in  the  treasury  is  left  a  prey  to 
him»." 

During  the  suspense  of  this  treaty  and  the  ex- 
pectation of  Cnsar's  answer,  Cicero  began  to  con- 
ceive some  hopes  that  both  sides  were  relenting, 
and  disposed  to  make  up  the  quarrel — Csesar, 
from  a  reflection  on  his  rashness,  and  the  senate 
on  their  want  of  preparation  ;  but  he  still  suspected 
Csesar;  and  the  sending  a  message  so  important 
by  a  person  so  insignificant  as  young  Lucius  Csesar, 
looked,  he  says,  as  if  he  had  done  it  by  way  of 
contempt,  or  with  a  view  to  disclaim  it,  especially 
when,  after  offering  conditions,  which  were  likely 
to  be  accepted,  he  would  not  sit  still  to  wait  an 
answer,  but  continued  his  march  with  the  same 
diligence,  and  in  the  same  hostile  manner  as  be- 
foreP.  His  suspicions  proved  true ;  for,  by  letters, 
which  came  soon  after  from  Fumius  and  Curio, 
he  perceived  that  they  made  a  mere  jest  of  the 
embassy  4. 

It  seems  very  evident  that  Csesar  had  no  real 
thoughts  of  peace,  by  his  paying  no  regard  to 
Pompey's  answer,  and  the  trifling  reasons  which 
he  gave  for  slighting  it'.  But  he  had  a  double 
view  in  offering  those  conditions ;  for,  by  Pom- 
pey's  rejecting  them,  as  there  was  reason  to  expect 
from  his  known  aversion  to  any  treaty,  he  hoped 
to  load  him  with  the  odium  of  the  war ;  or  by  his 
embracing  them,  to  slacken  his  preparations,  and 
retard  his  design  of  leaving  Italy,  whilst  he  himself 
in  the  mean  time,  by  following  him  with  a  celerity 

ex  lU  locis.  quae  oocnpavit,  ut  dne  metu  de  lis  Ipds  con- 
ditionibus  Rom*  senatus  haberi  poaalt.— Ad  Ait.  vU.  14. 
^  o  Ad  Att.  Til.  15. 

P  Spero  in  pranientla  pacem  nos  habere.  Nam  et  Ilium 
furoris,  et  hunc  nostrum  copiarum  suppcmitot.— Ibid. 

Taicen  yereor  ut  his  ipsls  (CseMir)  rontentus  sit.  Nam 
cum  iBta  mandata  dedlsaet  L.  Csaari,  debuit  ease  paullo 
quletior,  dum  responaa  referrentur.— Ibid.  vii.  17. 

Cesarem  quidem,  L.  Cicflare  cum  mandatis  de  pace 
misao,  tamcn  ainnt  acerrixne  loca  oocuparc.^Ibid.  18. 

L.  Caeearem  rldi — ut  id  Ipsum  mihi  ille  videatur  irri- 
dendi  causa  fecisse,  qui  tantis  de  rebus  huio  mandata 
dederit,  nisi  forte  non  dedit.  et  hie  sermone  aliquo  arrcpto 
pro  mandatis  abnsus  est^-Ibid.  13. 

4  Acoepl  literas  tuas,  PhilotimI,  Fumii,  CurionIs  ad 
Fumium,  qnibus  irrldet  L.  Caesaris  legationem.^Ibid.  19. 
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that  amazed  everybody*,  might  chance  to  come 
up  with  him  before  he  could  embark,  and  give  a 
decisive  blow  to  the  war,  from  which  he  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  but  its  being  drawn  into 
length.  "  I  now  plainly  see,''  says  Cicero,  **  though 
later  indeed  than  I  could  have  wished,  on  account 
of  the  assurances  given  me  by  Balbus,  that  he  aims 
at  nothing  else,  nor  has  ever  aimed  at  anything 
from  the  beginning,  but  Pompey's  life^" 

If  we  consider  this  famous  passage  of  the 
Rubicon,  abstractedly  from  the  event,  it  seems  to 
have  been  so  hazardous  and  desperate  that  Pompey 
might  reasonably  contemn  the  thought  of  it,  as  of 
an  attempt  too  rash  for  any  prudent  man  to  venture 
upon.  If  Ceesar's  view,  indeed,  had  been  to  pos- 
sess himself  only  of  Italy,  there  could  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  it.  His  army  was  undoubtedly 
the  best  which  was  then  in  the  world ;  flashed 
with  victory,  animated  with  zeal  for  the  person 
of  their  general,  and  an  overmatch  for  any  which 
could  be  broaght  against  it  into  the  field.  But 
this  single  army  was  all  that  he  had  to  trust  to  ; 
he  had  no  resource:  the  loss  of  one  battle  was 
certain  ruin  to  him,  and  yet  he  must  necessarily 
run  the  risk  of  many  before  he  could  gain  his  end, 
for  the  whole  empire  was  armed  against  him ;  every 
province  offered  a  fresh  enemy,  and  a  fresh  field 
of  action,  where  he  was  like  to  be  exposed  to  the 
same  danger  as  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  But  above 
all,  his  enemies  were  masters  of  the  sea,  so  that 
he  could  not  transport  his  forces  abroad,  without  the 
hazard  of  their  being  destroyed  by  a  superior  fleet, 
or  of  being  starved  at  land  by  the  difficulty  of 
conveying  supplies  and  provisions  to  them.  Pom- 
pey relied  chiefly  on  this  single  circumstance,  and 
was  persuaded,  that  it  must  necessarily  determine 
the  war  in  his  favour* :  so  that  it  seems  surprising 
how  such  a  superiority  of  advantage,  in  the  hands 
of  so  great  a  commander,  could  possibly  fail  of 
success ;  and  we  must  admire  rather  the  fortune 
than  the  conduct  of  Coesar,  for  carrying  him  safe 
through  all  these  difficulties  to  the  possession  of 
the  empire. 

Cicero  seldom  speaks  of  his  attempt,  but  as  a 
kind  of  madness',  and  seemed  to  retain  some 
hopes  to  the  last  that  he  would  not  persist  in  it. 
The  same  imagination  made  Pompey  and  the 
senate  so  resolute  to  defy,  when  they  were  in  no 
condition  to  oppose  him.  Csesar  on  the  other 
hand  might  probably  imagine,  that  their  stiffness 
proceeded  from  a  vain  conceit  of  their  strength, 
which  would  induce  them  to  venture  a  battle  wiih  > 
him  in  Italy,  in  which  case  he  was  sure  enough  to  . 
beat  them  :  so  that  both  sides  were  drawn  farther   I 

«  O  oeleritatem  incrcdibllem !— Ad  Att.  vii.  «. 

Cicero  calls  him  a  monster  of  vigilance  and  celerity— 
[Ibid.  viii.  9.}— for  from  his  ptLsaage  of  the  Rubicon,  though  j 
he  was  forced  to  take  in  all  the  great  towns  on  his  road, 
and  spent  seven  days  before  Corfinium,  yet  in  loss  than 
two  months  he  marched  through  the  whole  length  of  Italy, 
and  came  before  the  gates  of  Brnndisium  before  Pompey  , 
could  embarlc  on  the  9th  of  Mareh.— Ad  Att  iz. 

t  Intelllgo  aerluB  equidem  quam  vellem,  propter  episto- 
las  sermonesque  Balbi,  aed  video  plane  nihil  aliud  agf. 
nihil  actum  ab  initio,  quam  ut  hunc  occideret.— Ad  Att. 
iz.5. 

B  Ezistimat.  (Pompefus)  qui  mare  toieat,  eum  necesse 
reram  potiri— itaque  navalis  apparatus  el  semper  antiquis-    • 
sima  cura  fuit.— Ibid,  x  8.  i 

*  Cum  CsBoar  amfmtia  quadam  raperetur.— Ep.  Fam. 
xvi.l2. 
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perhaps  than  they  intended,  by  mistaking  each 
other's  views.  Caesar,  I  lay,  might  well  appre- 
hend that  they  designed  to  try  their  strength  with 
lim  in  Italy ;  for  that  was  the  constant  persuasion 
ef  the  whole  party,  who  thought  it  the  best  scheme 
which  could  be  pnrsned.  Pompey  humoured 
them  in  it,  and  always  talked  big  to  keep  up  their 
spirits;  and  though  he  saw  from  the  first  the 
Bece»ity  of  quitting  Italy,  yet  he  kept  the  secret 
CO  himselft  and  wrote  word  at  the  same  time  to 
Cicero  that  he  should  have  a  firm  army  in  a  few 
dajs,  with  whic:h  he  would  march  against  CiBsar 
into  Pioennm,  ao  as  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  the  city'.  The  plan  of  the  war,  as 
it  was  commonly  understood,  was  to  possess  them- 
selves of  the  principal  posts  of  Italy,  and  act 
(^iefly  on  the  defensive,  in  order  to  distress  Cssar 
by  their  different  armies,  cut  off  his  opportunities 
cf  forage,  hinder  his  access  to  Rome,  and  hold 
kim  conturaally  employed  till  the  veteran  army  from 
Spain,  under  Pompey's  lieutenants,  Afranius, 
Pkivins,  and  Varro,  could  come  up  to  finish  his 
9f  erthrow  *.  This  was  the  notion  which  the  senate 
eatertained  of  the  war ;  they  never  conceived  it 
possible  that  Pompey  should  submit  to  the  dis- 
grace of  flying  before  Ccesar,  and  giving  up  Italy 
^  prey  to  lus  enemy.     In  this  confidence  Domitius, 

I  with  a  very  considerable  force,  and  some  of  the 
principal  senators,  threw  himself  into  Corfinium, 
a  strong  town  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine,  on  the 
Adriatic  side,  where  he  proposed  to  make  a  stand 
gainst  Caesar,  and  stop  the  progress  of  his  march ; 
bat  he  lost  all  his  troops  in  the  attempt,  to  the 
aomber  of  three  legions,  for  want  of  knowing 
Pompey's  secret  Pompey  indeed,  when  he  saw 
vhat  Domitius   intended,  pressed  him  earnestly, 

■  bv  several  letters,  to  come  away  and  join  with  him, 
Idling  him,  "  That  it  was  impossible  to  make  any 
opposition  to  CoBsar  till  their  whole  forces  were 
■nited ;  and  that  as  to  himself,  he  had  with  him 
only  the  two  legions  which  were  recalled  from 
Cae^,  and  were  not  to  be  trusted  against  him ; 
tod  if  Domitius  should  entangle  himself  in  Cor- 
fininm,  so  as  to  be  precluded  by  Ccesar  from  a 
retreat,  that  he  could  not  come  to  his  relief  with  so 
weak  an  army,  and  bade  him  therefore  not  to  be 
surprised  to  hear  of  his  retiring  if  Cfesar  should 

,    perkst  to  march  towards  hun*.     Yet,  Domitius, 

'    prepossesaed  with  the  opinion,  that  Italy  was  to 

7  Omnes  nos  Awpixr^nfrov},  expertes  sui  tanti  et  tarn 
iBiMiaati  coaxsttii  relinquebat^Ad  Alt.  yilL  a 
\      Psmpdns— ad  me  scribit,  paucis  diebua  ae  firmimi  ezer- 
titma  habiturum,  apemque  affert,  al  in  Pioenum  agrum 
iptt  reoerit,  nos  Romam  redlturoe  eaae.-— Ibid.  rii.  18. 

*  Soacepto  autem  bello,  aut  tenenda  ait  urba,  aut  ea 
ndieta,  Slle  commeatn  et  reliquia  oopiia  interdudendua. — 
1    Ad[Att.Tii.  9. 

Sin  aotem  ille  aula  conditlonfbua  atare  nolnerit.  bellum 
I«ratiim  e«t  >— tantuinmodo  ut  eum  interdudamua,  ne  ad 
3rbem  poaeit  acoedere :  quod  q)erabamu8  fieri  posae :  di- 
keom  enim  magnoa  habebamua-«x  Hispaniaque  aex  legl- 
ao  et  maipui  aoxilla,  Afranio  et  Petreio  duclbua,  habet 
a  tergo.  Tidetor,  al  Inaaniet,  poaae  opprimJ,  modo  ut  nrbe 
*l»a^-Ep.  Fam.  xrl.  12. 
1  Soinina  antem  apea  Afraniam  com  mny^ia  oopiia  adven- 
I    tanL— Ad  Att.  TiiL  3. 

^  Nos  disjecta  mann  porea  adveraariia  eaae  non  poasu- 


j      Qnamobrem  mdito  oommoyeri,  ai  audieria  me  ragredi, 
,    ri  fefte  Ccaar  ad  me  Teniet,>-etiam  atque  etiam  te  hortor, 

^  cmn  oxnni  copia  quam  primum  ad  me  veniaa.— Epiat. 

Ptep.  ad  Domit. ;  Ad  Att  viil.  12. 


be  the  seat  of  the  war,  and  that  Pompey  would 
never  suffer  so  good  a  body  of  troops,  and  so  many 
of  his  best  friends  to  be  lost,  would  not  quit  the 
advantangeous  post  of  Corfinium,  but  depended 
still  on  being  relieved ;  and  when  he  was  actually 
besieged,  sent  Pompey  word,  how  easily  Cssar 
might  be  intercepted  between  their  two  armies  i'. 

Cicero  was  as  much  disappointed  as  any  of  the 
rest ;  he  had  never  dreamt  of  their  being  obliged 
to  quit  Italy  till,  by  Pompey's  motions,  he  per- 
ceived at  last  his  intentions,  of  which  he  speaks 
with  great  severity  in  several  of  his  letters,  and 
begs  Atticus's  advice  upon  that  new  face  of  their 
affairs ;  and  to  enable  Atticus  to  give  it  the  more 
dearly,  he  explains  to  him  in  short  what  occurred 
to  his  own  mind  on  the  one  side  and  the  other. 
'*  The  great  obligations,"  says  he,  "  which  I  am 
under  to  Pompey,  and  my  particular  friendship 
with  him,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  republic 
itself,  seem  to  persuade  me,  that  I  ought  to  join 
my  counsels  and  fortunes  with  his.  iksides,  if  I 
stay  behind,  and  desert  that  band  of  the  best  and 
most  eminent  citizens,  I  must  fall  under  the  power 
of  a  single  person,  who  gives  me  many  proofs 
indeed  of  being  my  friend,  and  whom,  as  you  know, 
I  had  long  ago  taken  care  to  make  such  from  a 
suspidon  of  this  very  storm  which  now  hangs 
over  us ;  yet  it  should  be  well  considered,  both 
how  far  I  may  venture  to  trust  him,  and  supposing 
it  dear  that  1  may  trust  him,  whether  it  be  con- 
sistent with  the  character  of  a  firm  and  honest 
citizen  to  continue  in  that  city,  in  which  he  has 
borne  the  greatest  honours  and  performed  the 
greatest  acts,  and  where  he  is  now  invested  with 
the  most  honourable  priesthood,  when  it  is  to  be 
attended  with  some  dsnger,  and  perhaps  with 
some  disgrace,  if  Pompey  should  ever  restore  the 
republic.  These  are  the  difficulties  on  the  one 
side — let  us  see  what  there  are  on  the  other : 
nothing  has  hitherto  been  done  by  our  Pompey, 
either  with  prudence  or  courage ;  I  may  add  also 
nothing  but  what  was  contrary  to  my  advice  and 
authority.  I  will  omit  those  old  stories ;  how  he 
first  nursed,  raised,  and  armed  this  man  against 
the  republic ;  how  he  supported  him  in  carrying 
his  laws  by  violence,  and  without  regard  to  the 
auspices  ;  how  he  added  the  farther  Gaul  to  his 
government,  made  himself  his  son-in-law,  assisted 
as  augur  in  the  adoption  of  Clodius,  was  more 
zealous  to  restore  me  than  to  prevent  my  being 
expelled  ;  enlarged  the  term  of  Ceesar's  command, 
served  him  in  all  his  affairs  in  his  absence — ^nay, 
in  his  third  consulship,  after  he  began  to  espouse 
the  interests  of  the  republic,  how  he  insisted  that 
the  ten  tribunes  should  jointly  propose  a  law  to 
dispense  with  his  absence  in  suing  for  the  consul- 
ship, which  he  confirmed  afterwards  by  a  law  of 
his  own,  and  opposed  the  consul  Marcdlus  when 
he  moved  to  put  an  end  to  his  government  on  the 
first  of  March  :  but  to  omit,  I  say,  all  this,  what 
can  be  more  dishonourable,  or  show  a  greater  want 
of  conduct  than  this  retreat,  or  rather  shameful 
flight  from  the  dty  ?  "What  conditions  were  not 
preferable  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  our 
country  ?  the  conditions,  I  confess,  were  bad ;  yet 

b  DomitiuB  ad  Pompeium— mittit,  qui  petant  atqne 
orent,  ut  aibi  aubveniat:  Csaarem  duobna  exercitibua, 
et  looorum  anguatUa  Interoludi  poaae,  frumentoque  prohi- 
berit  &o. 
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what  can  be  worse  than  this  ?  But  Pompey,  yon 
will  say,  will  recoTer  the  republic :  when,  or  what 
preparation  ii  there  for  it  ?  Is  not  all  Picenum 
lost  ?  Is  not  the  way  left  open  to  the  city  ?  Is  not 
all  our  treasure,  both  public  and  private,  given  up 
to  the  enemy  ?  In  a  word,  there  is  no  party,  no 
forces,  no  place  of  rendezvous,  for  the  friends  of 
the  republic  to  resort  to.  Apulia  is  chosen  for  our 
retreat,  the  weakest  and  remotest  part  of  Italy, 
which  implies  nothing  but  despair,  and  a  design  of 
flying  by  the  opportunity  of  the  sea,"  &c,^  In 
another  letter,  '*  There  is  but  one  thing  wanting," 
says  he,  '*  to  complete  our  friend's  disgrace ;  his 
failing  to  succour  Domitius :  nobody  doubts  but 
that  he  will  come  to  his  relief ;  yet  I  am  not  of  that 
mind.  Will  he  then  desert  such  a  citizen,  and  the 
rest,  whom  you  know  to  be  with  him  ?  especially 
when  he  has  thirty  cohorts  in  the  town  :  yes, 
unless  all  things  deceive  me,  he  will  desert  him : 
he  is  strangely  frightened ;  means  nothing  but  to 
fly ;  yet  you,  for  I  perceive  what  your  opinion  is, 
think  that  I  ought  to  follow  this  man.  For  my 
part  I  easily  know  whom  I  ought  to  fly,  not  whom 
I  ought  to  follow.  As  to  that  saying  of  mine 
which  you  extol,  and  think  worthy  to  be  cele- 
brated, that  I  had  rather  be  conquered  with  Pom- 
pey,  than  conquer  with  Ctesar,  'tis  true,  I  still 
say  so  :  but,  with  such  a  Pompey  as  he  then  was, 
or  as  I  took  him  to  be :  but  as  for  this  man,  who 
runs  away  before  he  knows  from  whom,  or  whither ; 
who  has  betrayed  us  and  ours,  given  up  his  country 
and  is  now  leaving  Italy ;  if  I  had  rather  be  con- 
quered  with  him,  the  thing  is  over,  I  am  con- 
quered," ftc."* 

There  was  a  notion  in  the  meanwhile,  that  uni- 
versally  prevailed  through  Italy,  of  Cesar's  cruel 
and  revengeful  temper,  from  which  horrible  effects 
were  apprehended :  Cicero  himself  was  strongly 
possessed  with  it,  as  appears  from  many  of  his 
letters,  where  he  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that 
he  would  be  a  second  Phalaris,  not  a  Pisistratus  ; 
a  bloody,  not  a  gentle  tyrant.  This  he  inferred 
from  the  violence  of  his  past  life ;  the  nature  of 
his  present  enterprise;  and,  above  all,  from  the 
character  of  his  friends  and  followers ;  who  were, 
generally  speaking,  a  needy,  profligate,  audacious 
crew ;  prepared  for  every  thing  that  was  desperate  *. 
It  was  affirmed  likewise  with  great  confidence, 
that  he  had  openly  declared,  that  he  was  now 
coming  to  revenge  the  deaths  of  Cn.  Carbo,  M. 
Brutus,  and  all  the  other  Marian  chiefs,  whom 
Pompey,  when  acting  under  Sylla,  had  cruelly  put 
to  death  for  their  opposition  to  the  Syllan  cause'. 
But  there  was  no  real  ground  for  any  of  these 
suspicions :  for  Caesar,  who  thought  Tyranny  (as 
Cicero  says)  the  greatest  of  goddesses,  and  whose 
sole  view  it  had  been  through  life  to  bring  his 
affairs  to  this  crisis,  and  to  make  a  bold  push  for 

c  Ad  Att  viil.  3.  d  Ibid.  ▼«!.  7. 

<  Istuni  cujuB  ^MKapifTfiii^  times,  omnia  teterrima  fao- 
turnm  puto.— Ad  Att.  yii.  IS. 

Incertom  est  Phalarimne  tax  Plnstratum  sit  imitatums. 
^Ibid.  SO. 

Nam  c«dem  video  si  vicerit— et  regnum  non  modo 

Romano  homini  aed  ne  Pens  quidem  tolerabUe Ibid. 

X.  8. 

Qui  hie  potest  se  gerere  non  perdite  ?  vita,  mores  ante 
facta,  raUo  susoepti negotii,  aooti— Ibid.  iz.  S ;  it.  ix.  19. 

f  Atque  eum  loqui  quidam  a66cprifcws  narrabBnt ;  Cn. 
Garbonis,  H.  Bruti  se  poenas  persequi,  &c.»Ad  Att.  ix.  14. 


empire,  had,  from  the  observation  of  past  times, 
and  the  fate  of  former  tyrants,  laid  it  down  for  a 
maxim,  that  clemency  in  victory  was  the  best  means 
of  securing  the  stability  of  it  v.  Upon  the  sur- 
render therefore  of  Corfinium,  where  he  had  the  first 
opportunity  of  giving  a  public  specimen  of  himself, 
he  showed  a  noble  example  of  moderation,  by  the 
generous  dismission  of  Domitius  and  all  the  other 
senators  who  fell  into  his  hands;  among  whom  was 
Lentulus  Spinther,  Cicero's  particular  friend ''. 
This  made  a  great  turn  in  his  favour,  by  easing 
people  of  the  terrors  which  they  had  before  con- 
ceived of  him,  and  seemed  to  confirm  what  he 
affected  everywhere  to  give  out,  that  he  sought 
nothing  by  the  war  but  the  security  of  his  person 
and  dignity.  Pompey  on  the  other  hand  appeared 
every  day  more  and  more  despicable,  by  flying 
before  an  enemy,  whom  his  pride  and  perverseness 
was  said  to  have  driven  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
arms. — **  Tell  me,  I  beg  of  you,"  says  Cicero, 
**  what  can  be  more  wretched,  than  for  the  one  to 
be  gathering  applause  from  the  worst  of  causes, 
the  other  giving  offence  in  the  best .'  the  one  to  be 
reckoned  the  preserver  of  his  enemies,  the  other 
the  deserter  of  his  friends  .>  and  in  truth,  though 
I  have  all  the  affection  which  I  ought  to  have  for 
our  friend  Cnteus,  yet  I  cannot  excuse  his  not 
coming  to  the  relief  of  such  men :  for  if  he  was 
afraid  to  do  it,  what  can  be  more  paltry  ?  or  if,  as 
some  think,  he  thought  to  make  his  cause  the  more 
popular  by  their  destruction,  what  can  be  more 
unjust?"  &c^ — From  this  first  experiment  of 
Csesar's  clemency,  Cicero  took  occasion  to  send 
him  a  letter  of  compliment,  and  to  thank  him  par- 
ticularly for  his  generous  treatment  of  Lentulus, 
who,  when  consul,  had  been  the  chief  author  of  his 
restoration  ;  to  which  Csesar  returned  the  following 
answer. 

Casar  Emperor  to  Cicero  Emperor, 
"  You  judge  rightly  of  me,  for  I  am  thoroughly 
known  to  you,  Uiat  nothing  is  farther  removed 
from  me  than  cruelty  ;  and  as  I  have  a  great  plea- 
sure from  the  thing  itself,  so  I  rejoice  and  triumph 
to  find  my  act  approved  by  you :  nor  does  it  at  all 
move  me,  that  those  who  were  dismissed  by  me, 
are  said  to  be  gone  away  to  renew  the  war  against 
me :  for  I  desire  nothing  more,  than  that  I  may 
alwajrs  act  like  m3r8elf ;  they  like  themselves.  I 
wish  that  you  would  meet  me  at  the  city,  that  I 
may  use  your  counsel  and  assistance  as  I  have 
hitherto  done  in  all  things.   Nothing,  I  assure  you, 

»  T^v  Buciy  fAcyUrniv  An'  Hx^iv  rvpovy/So. — Ad 
Att  vii.  11. 

TentemuB  hoc  modo,  d  poasumus,  omnium  voluntatis 
recupcrare,  et  dlutuma  victoria  uti:  quoniam  rellqui 
credulitate  odium  effugere  non  potuenmt,  neque  vloto- 
riam  diutiua  tenere>  prster  unum  L.  Syllam,  quom  imi- 
taturus  non  sum.  Ilaec  nova  sit  ratio  vincendi :  nt 
misericordia  et  liberalitate  nos  muniamua.— -Bp.  Caeearis 
ad  0pp.  Att.  ix.  7. 

h  Ces.  De  Bello  Civ.  1.  i. ;  Plutarch,  in  Can. 

1  8ed  obaecro  te,  quid  hoc  miaeriua,  quam  altemm 
plausua  in  foediaaima  causa  querere ;  alterum  offensiones 
in  optima?  alterum  existimari  conaervatorem  inimicorum. 
alterum  desertorem  amicorum?  et  meheroule  quamvis 
amemuaCnsum  nostrum,  ut  etfacimus  et  debonua,  tamcn 
hoc,  quod  talibus  viris  non  subvenit,  laudare  non  poraum. 
Nam  sive  timuit  quid  ignavius  ?  aive,  ut  quidam  putant, 
meliorem  suam  cauaam  illorum  oaede  fore  pntavit,  quid 
li^uatius?— Ad  Att.  viiL  9. 
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is  dearer  to  me  than  Dolabella;  I  will  owe  thii 
fr'voar  therefore  to  him :  nor  is  it  posrible  for  him 
indeed  to  behaTe  otherwise,  such  is  his  humanity, 
his  good  sense,  and  his  affection  to  me.  Adieu''." 
When  Pompey,  after  the  unhappy  affair  of  Cor* 
finiam,  fonnd  himself  obliged  to  retire  to  Bmndi- 
siom,  and  to  declare,  what  he  had  nerer  before 
directly  owned,  his  desig^i  of  quitting  Italy  and 
carrying  the  war  abroad* ;  he  was  irery  desirous  to 
draw  Cicero  along  with  him,  and  wrote  two  letters 
to  him  at  Formice,  to  press  him  to  come  away  di- 
rectly ;  bat  Cicero,  already  much  out  of  humour 
vith  him,  was  disgusted  still  the  more  by  his  short 
snd  negligent  manner  of  writing,  upon  an  occasion 
so  important  * :  the  second  of  Pompey's  letters, 
with  Cicero's  answer,  will  explain  the  present  state 

I    of  their   affairs,  and  Cicero's   sentiments  upon 

I    them. 

Ca.  Pompehu  Magnug  Prooantul  to  M.  Cicero 

Emperor. 

*'  If  you  are  in  good  health,  I  rejoice :  I  read 

ymr  letter  with  pleasure:  for  I  perceived  in  it 

your  ancient  virtue  by  your  concern  for  the  common 

-  isfety.  The  consuls  are  come  to  the  army  which 
I  had  in  Apulia  :  I  earnestly  exhort  you,  by  your 
riiignlar  and  perpetual  affection  to  the  republic,  to 

,  come  also  to  us,  that  by  our  joint  advice  we  may 
pre  help  and  relief  to  the  afflicted  state.  I  would 
have  yoa  make  the  Appian  way  your  road,  and 
come  in  all  haste  to  firundisium.  Take  care  of 
your  health." 

M.  Cieero  Emperor  to  Cn.  Mttgnui  Proeorufd, 
"  When  I  sent  that  letter,  which  was  delivered  to 
yon  atCanusium,  1  had  no  suspicion  of  your  crossing 
die  sea  for  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  was  in 
great  hopes  that  we  should  be  able,  either  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation,  which  to  me  seemed  the 
moat  Bsefnl,  or  to  defend  the  republic  with  the  great- 
est dignity  in  Italy.  In  the  mean  time,  before  my 
letter  reached  you,  being  informed  of  your  reso- 
Istion  by  the  instructions  which  you  sent  to  the 
coasqls,  I  did  not  wait  till  I  could  have  a  letter 
from  yoa,  but  set  out  immediately  towards  you 
vith  m^  brother  and  our  children  for  Apulia. 
When  we  were  come  to  Theanum,  your  friend  C. 
Messias  and  many  others  told  us,  that  Cesar  was 
on  the  road  to  Capua,  and  would  lodge  that  very 
a%fat  at  iEsomia:  I  was  much  disturbed  at  it, 
bwauae  if  it  wm  true,  I  not  only  took  my  journey 
to  be  precluded,  bat  myself  also  to  be  certainly  a 
prisoner.  I  went  on  therefore  to  Cales  with  intent 
to  stay  there  till  I  could  learn  from  ^semia  the 
certainty  of  my  intelligence :  at  Cales  there  was 
bought  to  me  a  cppy  of  the  letter  which  you 
vrote  to  the  consul  Lentulos,  with  which  you  sent 
tibe  copy  also  of  one  that  you  had  received  from 
Domitims,  dated  the  eighteenth  of  February,  and 
Bgnified,  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
republic  that  all  the  troops  should  be  drawn  toge- 
ther as  soon  as  possible  to  one  place  ;  yet  so  as  to 
leave  a  sufficient  garrison  in  Capua.    Upon  reading 

k  Ad  Att.  Ix.  16. 

1  Qui  amJam  Corflnio  deniqne  me  certiorem  oonailil  aol 
fBdt^TUd.  Ix.  9. 

"  ^istoiamm  Pompeii  dnarum,  qnas  ad  me  misit.  negli- 
Smtiam,  meamque  in  acribendo  diligentiam  volui  tibi 
m  i  earnm  exempla  ad  te  misL^Ibid.  viii.  11. 


these  letters  1  was  of  the  same  opinion  with  all  the 
rest,  that  you  were  resolved  to  msrch  to  Corfinium 
with  all  your  forces,  whither,  when  Cxsar  lay 
before  the  town,  I  thought  it  impossible  for  me  to 
come.  While  this  affair  was  in  the  utmost  expec* 
tation,  we  were  informed  at  one  and  the  same  time 
both  of  what  had  happened  at  Corfinium,  and 
that  you  were  actuallv  marching  towards  Brundi 
sinm :  and  when  I  and  my  brother  resolved  without 
hesitation  to  follow  yon  thither,  we  were  advertised 
by  many  who  came  from  Sanmium  and  Apulia,  to 
take  care  that  we  did  not  fall  into  Cesar's  hands, 
for  that  he  was  upon  his  march  to  the  same  places 
where  our  road  lay,  and  would  reach  them  sooner 
than  we  could  possibly  do.  This  being  the  case, 
it  did  not  seem  advisable  to  me  or  my  brother,  or 
any  of  our  friends,  to  run  the  risk  of  hurting,  not 
only  ourselves,  but  the  republic,  by  our  rashness : 
especially  when  we  could  not  doubt,  but  that  if  the 
journey  had  been  safe  to  us,  we  should  not  then  be 
able  to  overtake  you.  In  the  mean  while  I  received 
your  letter  dated  from  Cannsium  the  twenty-first 
of  February,  in  which  you  exhort  roe  to  come  in  all 
haste  to  Brundlsium :  but  as  I  did  not  receive  it 
till  the  twenty-ninth,  I  made  no  question  but  that 
you  were  already  arrived  at  Brundisium,  and  all 
that  road  seemed  wholly  shut  up  to  us,  and  we 
ourselves  as  surely  intercepted  as  those  who  were 
taken  at  Corfinium  :  for  we  did  not  reckon  them 
only  to  be  prisoners,  who  were  actually  Men  into 
the  enemy's  hands,  but  those  too  not  less  so  who 
happen  to  be  inclosed  within  the  quarters  and 
garrisons  of  their  adversaries.  Since  this  is  our 
case,  I  heartily  wish,  iii  the  first  place,  that  I  had 
always  been  with  you,  as  I  then  told  you  when  I 
relinquished  the  command  of  Capua,  which  I  did  not 
do  forjthe  sake  of  avoiding  trouble,  but  because  I  saw 
that  tne  town  could  not  be  held  without  an  army, 
and  was  unwilling  that  the  same  accident  should 
happen  to  me  which,  to  my  sorrow,  has  happened 
to  some  of  our  bravest  citizens  at  Corfinium  ;  but 
since  it  has  not  been  my  lot  to  be  with  you,  I  wish 
that  I  had  been  made  privy  to  your  counsels :  for 
I  could  not  possibly  suspect,  and  should  sooner 
have  believed  anything  than  that  for  the  good  of 
the  republic,  under  such  a  leader  as  you,  we  should 
not  be  able  to  stand  our  ground  in  Italy :  nor  do  I 
now  blame  your  conduct,  but  lament  the  hte  of 
the  republic;  and  though  I  cannot  comprehend 
what  it  is  which  you  have  followed,  yet  I  am  not 
the  less  persuaded  that  you  have  done  nothing  but 
with  the  greatest  reason.  You  remember,  I  believe, 
what  my  opinion  always  was :  first,  to  preserve 
peace  even  on  bad  conditions ;  then  about  leaving 
the  city ;  for  as  to  Italy,  you  never  intimated  a 
tittle  to  me  about  it :  but  I  do  not  take  upon  myself 
to  think  that  my  advice  ought  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed :  I  followed  yours ;  nor  that  for  the  sake  of 
the  republic,  of  which  I  despaired,  and  which  is 
now  overturned,  so  as  not  to  be  raised  up  again 
without  a  civil  and  most  pernicious  war :  I  sought 
you  ;  desired  to  be  with  you ;  nor  will  I  omit  the 
first  opportunity  which  offers  of  effecting  it  I 
easily  perceived  through  all  this  affair,  that  I  did 
not  satisfy  those  who  are  fond  of  fighting :  for  I 
made  no  scruple  to  own,  that  I  wished  for  nothing 
so  much  as  peace ;  not  but  that  I  had  the  same 
apprehensions  from  it  as  they  ;  but  I  thought  them 
more  tolerable  than  a  civil  war :  then  after  the 
war  was  begun,  when  1  saw  that  conditions  of 
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peace  were  offered  to  you,  and  a  foil  and  honour- 
able answer  given  to  them,  I  began  to  weigh 
and  deliberate  well  upon  my  own  conduct,  which, 
considering  your  kindness  to  me,  I  fancied  that  I 
should  easily  explain  to  your  satisfaction :  I  re- 
collected that  I  was  the  only  man  who,  for  the 
greatest  services  to  the  public,  had  suffered  a  most 
wretched  and  cruel  punishment :  that  I  was  the 
only  one  who,  if  I  offended  him  to  whom  at  the 
very  time  when  we  were  in  arms  against  him  a 
second  consulship  and  most  splendid  triumph  was 
offered,  should  be  involved  again  in  all  the  same 
struggles;  so  that  my  person  seemed  to  stand 
always  exposed  as  a  public  mark  to  the  insults  of 
profligate  citizens  :  nor  did  I  suspect  any  of  these 
things  till  I  was  openly  threatened  with  them  : 
nor  was  I  so  much  afraid  of  them,  if  they  were 
really  to  befal  me,  as  I  judged  it  prudent  to  decline 
them,  if  they  could  honestly  be  avoided.  You  see 
in  short  the  state  of  my  conduct  while  we  bad  any 
hopes  of  peace ;  what  has  since  happened  deprived 
me  of  all  power  to  do  anything:  but  to  those  whom 
I  do  not  please  I  can  easily  answer,  that  I  never 
was  more  a  friend  to  C.  Caesar  than  they,  nor  they 
ever  better  friends  to  the  republic  than  myself : 
the  only  difference  between  me  and  them  is,  that 
as  they  are  excellent  citizens,  and  I  not  far  removed 
from  that  character,  it  was  my  advice  to  proceed 
by  way  of  treaty,  which  I  understood  to  be  approved 
also  by  you ;  theirs  by  way  of  arms ;  and  since 
this  method  has  prevailed,  it  shall  be  my  care  to 
behave  myself  so,  that  the  republic  may  not  want 
in  me  the  spirit  of  a  true  citizen,  nor  yon  of  a 
friend.    Adieu"." 

The  disgust  which  Pompey*s  management  had 
given  him,  and  which  he  gently  intimates  in  this 
letter,  was  the  true  reason  why  he  did  not  join 
him  at  his  time :  he  had  a  mind  to  deliberate  a 
while  longer,  before  he  took  a  step  so  decisive : 
this  he  owns  to  Atticus,  where,  after  recounting 
all  the  particulars  of  his  own  conduct  which  were 
the  most  liable  to  exception,  he  adds,  **  I  have 
neither  done  nor  omitted  to  do  anything,  which 
has  not  both  a  probable  and  prudent  excuse — and 
in  truth  was  willing  to  consider  a  little  longer  what 
was  right  and  At  for  me  to  do°."  The  chief 
ground  of  his  deliberation  was,  that  he  still  thought 
a  peace  possible,  in  which  case  Pompey  and  Ciesar 
would  be  one  again,  and  he  had  no  mind  to  give 
Csesar  any  cause  to  be  an  enemy  to  him  when  he 
was  become  a  friend  to  Pompey. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  Caesar  sent 
young  Balbus  after  the  consul  Lentulus,  to  en- 
deavour to  persuade  him  to  stay  in  Italy,  and 
return  to  the  city,  by  the  offer  of  everything  that 
could  tempt  him  :  he  called  upon  Cicero  on  his 
way,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  it  to 
Atticus :  **  Young  Balbas  came  to  me  on  the 
twenty-fourth  in  the  evening,  running  in  all  haste 
by  private  roads  after  Lentulus  with  letters  and 
instructions  from  Caesar,  and  the  offer  of  any  go- 
vernment if  he  will  return  to  Rome :  but  it  will 
have  no  effect  unless  they  happen  to  meet :  he 
told  me  that  Caesar  desired  nothing  so  much  as  to 
overtake  Pompey  :  which  I  believe ;  and  to  be 
friends  with  him  again  :  which  I  do  not  believe ; 

n  Ad  Att.  vUi.  11. 

o  Nihil  pretermissum  est,  quod  non  habeat  saplentem 
excusationcm— et  plane  quid  rectum,  et  quid  faciendum 
mihl  easet,  diutius  cogitara  malui^^Ad  Att.  vUi.  12. 


and  begin  to  fear,  that  all  his  clemency  means 
nothing  else  at  last  but  to  give  that  one  cruel  blow. 
The  elder  Balbus  writes  me  word,  that  Ciesar 
wishes  notliing  more  than  to  live  in  safety,  and 
yield  the  first  rank  to  Pompey.  You  take  him  I 
suppose  to  be  in  earnest >>." 

Cicero  seems  to  think  that  Lentulus  might  have 
been  persuaded  to  stay,  if  Balbus  and  he  had  met 
together  ;  for  he  had  no  opinion  of  the  firmness  of 
these  consuls,  but  says  of  them  both  on  another 
occasion,  that  they  were  more  easily  moved  by 
every  wind  than  a  feather  or  a  lea/f  He  received 
another  letter  soon  after  from  Balbus,  of  which  he 
sent  a  copy  to  Atticus,  "  that  he  might  pity  him,'' 
he  says,  **  to  see  what  a  dupe  they  thought  to  make 
ofhimi." 

Baibu9  to  Cicero  Emperor. 

''  I  conjure  yon,  Cicero,  to  think  of  some  me- 
thod of  making  Caesar  and  Pompey  friends  again, 
who  by  the  perfidy  of  certain  persons  are  now 
divided :  it  is  a  work  highly  worthy  of  your  virtue : 
take  my  word  for  it,  Ceesar  will  not  only  be  in 
your  power,  but  think  himself  infinitely  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  charge  yourself  with  this  affair. 
I  should  be  glad  if  Pompey  would  do  so  too ;  but 
in  the  present  circumstances,  it  is  what  I  wish 
rather  than  hope,  that  he  may  be  brought  to  any 
terms  :  but  whenever  he  gives  over  flying  and 
fearing  Caesar,  1  shall  not  despair  that  your  au- 
thority may  have  its  weight  with  him.  Csesar 
takes  it  kindly  that  you  were  for  Lentulus's 
staying  in  Italy,  and  it  was  the  greatest  obligation 
which  you  could  confer  upon  me  :  for  I  love  him 
as  much  as  I  do  Caesar  himself :  if  he  had  suffered 
me  to  talk  to  him  as  freely  as  we  used  to  do,  and 
not  80  often  shnnned  the  opportunities  which  I 
sought  of  conferring  with  him,  I  should  have  been 
less  unhappy  than  1  now  am  :  for  assure  yourself 
that  no  man  can  be  more  afflicted  than  I,  to  see 
one  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  myself,  acting  his 
part  so  ill  in  his  consulship,  that  he  seems  to  be 
anything  rather  than  a  consul :  but  should  he  be 
disposed  to  follow  your  advice,  and  take  your  word 
for  CfBsar^s  good  intentions,  and  pass  the  rest  of 
his  consulship  at  Rome,  I  should  begin  to  hope, 
that  by  your  authority  and  at  his  motion,  Pompey 
and  Caesar  may  be  made  one  again  with  the  appro- 
bation even  of  the  senate.  Whenever  this  can  be 
brought  about,  I  shall  think  that  I  have  lived  long 
enough  :  you  will  entirely  approve,  I  am  sure, 
what  Caesar  did  at  Corflninm  :  in  an  affair  of  that 
sort,  nothing  could  fall  out  better,  than  that  it 
should  be  transacted  without  blood.  I  am  ex- 
tremely glad  that  my  nephew*s  visit  was  agreeable 
to  you  ;  as  to  what  he  said  on  Caesar's  part,  and 
what  Caesar  himself  wrote  to  you,  I  know  Caesar  to 
be  very  sincere  in  it,  whatever  turn  his  affairs  may 
take'." 

Caesar  at  the  same  time  was  extremely  solicitous, 
not  so  much  to  gain  Cicero,  Vbr  that  was  not  to  be 
expected,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  stand  neuter. 
He  wrote  to  him  several  times  to  that  effect,  and 
employed  all  their  common  friends  to  press  him 


P  Ad  Att.  Tiii.  9. 

4  Ncc  me  oonsules  movent,  qui  Ipsi  pluma  aut  folio 
facilius  moventtir— ut  vioem  meam  dolerea,  cum  me  deri- 
deri  videres.— Ibid,  viiL  15. 

r  Ad  Att.  vlil.  15. 
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'  vith  letten  on  that  head* :  who,  by  hii  keqiing 
,    socfa  a  dUtanoe  at  thU  tiin«  from  Pompey,  ima- 

einin^  that  they  had  made  eome  impression,  began 
,  to  attempt  a  second  point  with  him,  vix.,  to  per- 
!    iiiade  him  to  come  back  to  Rome  and  auist  in  the 

cooncils  of  the  senate,  which  Cssar  designed  to 

■nmmoa  at  his  return  from  following  Pompey : 
'    with  this  view,  in  the  hnrry  of  his  march  towards 

Brondiaiam,  Cassar  sent  him  the  following  letter: 

C^tar  Emperor  to  Cicero  Emperor. 

"  When   I  had  but  just  time  to  see  our  friend 

Fomins,  nor  could  conveniently  speak  with  or  hear 

,    him.  was  in  haste  and  on  my  march,  having  sent 

the  legions  before  me,  yet  I  could  not  pass  by 

without  writing,  and  sending  him  to  you  with  my 

thanks  ;  though  I  have  often  paid  this  duty  before, 

and  seem  likely  to  pay  it  oftener,  you  deserve  it  so 

well  of  me.     I  desire  of  you  in  a  special  manner, 

that,  as  I  hope  to  be  in  the  city  shortly,  I  may  see 

you  there,  and  have  the  benefit  of  your  advice, 

'    your  interest,  your  authority,  your  assistance  in  all 

'    things.  Bat  to  return  to  the  point :  you  will  pardon 

the  haste  and  brevity  of  my  letter,  and  learn  the 

rest  from  Fumius."    To  which  Cicero  answered : 

Cicero  Emperor  to  Ctuar  Emperor, 
"  Upon  reading  your  letter,  delivered  to  me  by 
Fomins,  in  which  you  pressed  me  to  come  to  the 
.  city,  I  did  not  so  much  wonder  at  what  you  there 
intimated,  of  your  desire  to  use  my  advice  and 
!  sathority,  but  was  at  a  loss  to  find  out  what  you 
,  Bieant  by  my  interest  and  assistance ;  yet  I  flat- 
I  tered  myself  into  a  persuasion,  that  out  of  your 
admirable  and  singular  wisdom  you  were  desirous 
to  enter  into  some  measures  for  establishing  the 
;  peace  and  concord  of  the  city ;  and  in  that  case  I 
looked  upon  my  temper  and  character  as  fit  enough 
to  be  employed  in  such  a  deliberation.  If  the  case 
be  so,  and  you  have  any  concern  for  the  safety  of 
oar  friend  Pompey,  and  of  reconciling  him  to  your- 
ad£  and  to  the  republic,  you  will  certainly  find  no 
man  more  proper  for  such  a  work  than  I  am.  who 
from  the  Tery  first  have  always  been  the  adviser 
of  peace,  both  to  him  and  the  senate ;  and  since 
this  recourse  to  arms  have  not  meddled  with  any 
part  of  the  war,  but  thought  you  to  be  really  in- 
jared  by  it,  while  your  enemies  and  enviers  were 
attempting  to  deprive  you  of  those  honours  which 
the  Roman  people  had  granted  you.  But  as  at 
that  time  I  was  not  only  a  favourer  of  your  dig- 
nity, but  an  encourager  also  of  others  to  assist  you 
in  it ;  so  now  the  dignity  of  Pompey  greatly  affects 
Bie,  for  many  years  ago  I  made  choice  of  you  two, 
vith  whom  to  cultivate  a  particular  friendship,  and 
to  be,  as  I  now  am,  most  strictly  united.  Where- 
fore I  desire  of  you,  or  rather  beg  and  implore 
with  all  my  prayers,  that  in  the  hurry  of  your 
cares  yoo  would  indulge  a  moment  to  this  thought, 
how  by  your  generosity  I  may  be  permitted  to  show 
myself  an  honest,  grateful,  pious  man,  in  remem- 
bering an  act  of  the  greatest  kindness  to  me.  If 
this  related  only  to  myself,  I  should  hope  still  to 
obtain  it  from  you ;  but  it  concerns,  I  think,  both 
your  honour  and  the  republic,  that  by  your  means 

'  Qnnd  quwris  quid  Cesar  ad  me  acripflcrit  Quod 
«pe:  gratlflsimnm  aibi  ease  quod  quierim :  omtque  ut  in 
«>  perwverem.  Balbns  minor  hco  eadem  mandata.— 
AdAtt.TiiLII. 


I  should  be  allowed  to  continue  in  a  situation  the 
best  adapted  to  promote  the  peace  of  you  two,  as 
well  as  the  general  concord  of  all  the  citizens.  Af* 
ter  I  had  sent  my  thanks  to  you  before  on  the 
account  of  Lentulus,  for  giving  safety  to  him  who 
had  given  it  to  me ;  yet  upon  reading  his  letter, 
in  which  he  expresses  the  most  grateful  sense  of 
your  liberality,  I  took  myself  to  have  received  the 
same  grace  from  you  which  he  had  done,  towards 
whom,  if  by  this  you  perceive  me  to  be  grateful, 
let  it  be  your  care,  I  beseech  you,  that  I  may  be  so 
too  towards  Pompey*." 

Cicero  was  censured  for  some  passages  of  this 
letter,  which  Cesar  took  care  to  make  public,  viz., 
the  compliment  on  Caesar's  admirable  wisdom; 
and  above  all,  the  acknowledgment  of  his  being 
injured  by  his  adversaries  in  the  present  war ;  in 
excuse  of  which,  he  says,  "  that  he  was  not  sorry 
for  the  publication  of  it,  for  he  himself  had  given 
several  copies  of  it,  and  considering  what  had  since 
happened,  was  pleased  to  have  it  known  to  the 
world  how  much  he  had  always  been  inclined  to 
peace,  and  that,  in  urging  Caesar  to  save  his  coun- 
try, he  thought  it  his  business  to  use  such  expres- 
sions as  were  the  most  likely  to  gain  authority  with 
him,  without  fearing  to  be  thought  guilty  of  flatp 
tery,  in  urging  him  to  an  act  for  which  he  would 
gladly  have  thrown  himself  even  at  his  feet"." 

He  received  another  letter  on  the  same  subject, 
and  about  the  same  time,  written  jointly  by  Balbus 
and  Oppius,  two  of  Caesar's  chief  confidants. 

Balbut  and  Oppitu  to  M,  Cicero, 
"  The  advice,  not  only  of  little  men  such  as  we 
are,  but  even  of  the  greatest,  is  generally  weighed, 
not  by  the  intention  of  the  giver,  but  the  event : 
yet  relying  on  your  humanity,  we  vrill  give  yon 
what  we  take  to  be  the  best  in  the  case  about 
which  yon  wrote  to  us ;  which,  though  it  should 
not  be  found  prudent,  yet  certainly  flows  from  the 
utmost  fidelity  and  affection  to  you.  If  we  did  not 
know  from  Caesar  himself  that,  as  soon  as  he  comes 
to^  Rome,  he  will  do  what  in  our  judgment  we 
think  he  ought  to  do,  treat  about  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Pompey,  we  should  give  over 
exhorting  you  to  come  and  take  part  in  those  delibe- 
rations, that  by  your  help,  who  have  a  strict  friend- 
ship  with  them  both,  the  whole  affair  may  be  set- 
tled with  ease  and  dignity ;  or  if,  on  the  contrary, 
we  believed  that  Caesar  would  not  do  it,  and  knew 
that  he  was  resolved  upon  a  war  vrith  Pompey,  we 
should  never  try  to  persuade  you  to  take  arms 
against  a  man  to  whom  you  have  the  greatest  obli- 
gations, in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  always 
entreated  you,  not  to  fight  against  Caesar.  But 
since  at  present  we  can  only  guess  rather  than 
know,  what  Caesar  will  do,  we  have  nothing  to  offer 
but  this,  that  it  does  not  seem  agreeable  to  your 
dignity,  or  your  fidelity,  so  well  known  to  all,  when 


t  AdAtt.  lz.6, 11. 

u  Epitttolam  nleam  quod  porvulgatam  acribia  esae  non 
fero  moleste.  Quin  etiam  ipse  inultis  dedi  deacribondam. 
Ra  eniin  et  acciderunt  Jam  et  impendent,  ut  testatum  osae 
velim  de  pnce  quid  sennerim.  Cum  autem  eum  hortarer, 
eum  prswrtim  homlnem,  non  videbnr  ullo  modo  fucilius 
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asBentiri,  cui  tali  in  re  lubenier  me  ad  pedes  abjeciasom, 
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you  are  intimate  with  them  both,  to  take  arms 
against  either ;  and  this  we  do  not  doubt  but  Caesar, 
according  to  his  humanity^  will  highly  approve ; 
yet  if  you  judge  proper  we  will  write  to  him,  to 
let  us  know  what  he  will  really  do  about  it ;  and  if 
he  returns  us  an  answer,  will  presently  send  you 
notice  what  we  think  of  it,  and  give  you  our  word 
that  we  will  advise  only  what  we  take  to  be  most 
suitable  to  your  honour,  not  to  Caesar's  views; 
and  are  persuaded  that  Caesar,  out  of  his  indul- 
gence to  his  friends,  will  be  pleased  with  it*/' 
This  joint  letter  was  followed  by  a  separate  one 
from  Balbus. 

Balbiu  to  Cicero  Emperor, 
'*  Immediately  after  I  had  sent  the  common  let- 
ter from  Oppius  and  myself,  I  received  one  from 
Caesar,  of  which  I  have  sent  you  a  copy,  whence 
you  will  perceive  how  desirous  he  is  of  peace,  and 
to  be  reconciled  with  Pompey,  and  how  far  removed 
from  all  thoughts  of  cruelty.  It  gives  me  an  ex- 
treme joy,  as  it  certainly  ought  to  do,  to  see  him 
in  these  sentiments.  As  to  yourself,  your  fidelity, 
and  your  piety,  I  am  entirely  of  the  same  mind, 
my  dear  Cicero,  with  you,  that  you  cannot,  con- 
sistently with  your  character  and  duty,  bear  arms 
against  a  man  to  whom  you  declare  yourself  so 
greatly  obliged ;  that  Caesar  will  approve  this  reso- 
lution I  certainly  know  from  his  singular  huma- 
nity, and  that  you  will  perfectly  satisfy  him,  by 
taking  no  part  in  the  war  against  him,  nor  joining 
yourself  to  his  adversaries  ;  this  he  will  think  suf- 
ficient, not  only  from  you,  a  person  of  such  dignity 
and  splendour,  but  has  allowed  it  even  to  me,  not 
to  be  found  in  that  camp,  which  is  likely  to  be 
formed  against  Lentulus  and  Pompey,  from  whom 
I  have  received  the  greatest  obligations.  It  was 
enough,  he  said,  if  I  performed  my  part  to  him  in 
the  city  and  the  gown,  which  I  might  perform  also 
to  them  if  I  thought  fit ;  wherefore  I  now  manage 
all  Lentulus's  affairs  at  Rome,  and  discharge  my 
duty,  my  fidelity,  my  piety,  to  them  both ;  yet  in 
truth  I  do  not  take  the  hopes  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, though  now  so  low,  to  be  quite  desperate, 
since  Caesar  is  in  that  mind  in  which  we  ought  to 
wish  him.  One  thing  would  please  me,  if  you 
think  it  proper,  that  you  would  write  to  him,  and 
desire  a  guard  from  him,  as  you  did  from  Pom- 
pey,  at  the  time  of  Milo's  trial,  with  my  approba- 
tion ;  I  will  undertake  for  him,  if  I  rightly  know 
Caesar,  that  he  will  sooner  pay  a  regard  to  your 
dignity,  than  to  his  own  interest.  How  prudently 
I  write  these  things  I  know  not ;  but  this  I  cer- 
tainly know,  that  whatever  I  write,  I  write  out  of 
a  singular  love  and  affection  to  you  ;  for  (let  me 
die  so  as  Ciesar  may  but  live)  if  I  have  not  so 
great  an  esteem  for  you,  that  few  are  equally  dear 
to  me.  When  you  have  taken  any  resolution  in 
this  affair,  I  wish  that  you  would  let  me  know  it, 
for  I  am  exceedingly  solicitous  that  you  should 
discharge  your  duty  to  them  both,  which  in  truth 
I  am  confident  you  will  discharge.  Take  care  of 
your  healthy." 

The  offer  of  a  guard  was  artfully  insinuated ; 
for  while  it  carried  an  appearance  of  honour  and 
respect  to  Cicero's  person,  it  must  necessarily 
have  made  him  Caesar's  prisoner,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  liberty  of  retiring,  when  he  found  it 
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proper,  out  of  Italy.  But  he  was  too  wise  to  be 
caught  by  it,  or  to  be  moved  in  any  manner  by  the 
letters  themselves,  to  entertain  the  least  thought  of 
going  to  Rome,  since  to  assist  in  the  senate,  when 
Pompey  and  the  consuls  were  driven  out  of  it,  was 
in  reidity  to  take  part  against  them.  What  gave 
him  a  more  immediate  uneasiness,  was  the  daily 
expectation  of  an  interview  vrith  Caesar  himself, 
who  was  now  returning  from  Brundisium  by  the 
road  of  Forroiae,  where  he  then  resided ;  for  though 
he  would  gladly  have  avoided  him,  if  he  could  have 
contrived  to  do  it  decently,  yet  to  leave  the  place 
just  when  Caesar  was  coming  to  it,  could  not  fail 
of  being  interpreted  as  a  particular  affront;  he 
resolved  therefore  to  wait  for  him,  and  to  act  on 
the  occasion  with  a  firmness  and  gravity  which 
became  his  rank  and  character. 

They  met  as  he  expected,  and  he  sent  Atticus 
the  following  account  of  what  passed  between  them. 
*'  My  discourse  with  him  (says  he)  was  such  as 
would  rather  make  him  think  well  of  me  than 
thank  me.  1  stood  firm  in  refusing  to  go  to  Rome, 
but  was  deceived  in  expecting  to  find  him  easy, 
for  I  never  saw  any  one  less  so ;  he  was  con- 
demned, he  said,  by  my  judgment,  and,  if  I  did 
not  come,  others  would  be  the  more  backward ; 
I  told  him  that  their  case  was  very  different  from 
mine.  After  many  things  said  on  both  sides,  he 
bade  me  come,  however,  and  try  to  make  peace. 
Shall  I  do  it,  says  I,  in  my  own  way  ?  Do  you 
imagine,  replied  he,  that  I  will  prescribe  to  you  ? 
I  will  move  the  senate  then,  says  I,  for  a  decree 
against  your  going  to  Spain,  or  transporting  your 
troops  into  Greece,  and  say  a  great  deal  besides  in 
bewailing  the  case  of  Pompey.  I  will  not  allow, 
replied  he,  such  things  to  be  said.  So  I  thought, 
said  I,  and  for  that  reason  will  not  come ;  because 
I  must  either  say  them,  and  many  more  which  I 
cannot  help  saying,  if  I  am  there,  or  not  come  at 
all.  The  result  was,  that  to  shift  off  the  discourse 
he  wished  me  to  consider  of  it,  which  I  could  not 
refuse  to  do,  and  so  we  parted.  I  am  persuaded 
that  he  is  not  pleased  with  me,  but  I  am  pleased 
with  myself,  which  I  have  not  been  before  of  a 
long  time.  As  for  the  rest,  good  gods,  what  a  crew 
he  has  with  him  !  what  a  hellish  band,  as  you  call 
them  ! — what  a  deplorable  affair  !  what  desperate 
troops !  what  a  lamentable  thing  to  see  Servius' 
son,  and  Titinius's,  with  many  more  of  their  rank, 
in  that  camp,  which  besieged  Pompey  !  he  has  six 
legions,  wakes  at  all  hours,  fears  nothing ;  I  see 
no  end  of  this  calamity.  His  declaration  at  the 
last,  which  I  had  almost  forgot,  was  odious  ;  that 
if  he  was  not  permitted  to  use  my  advice,  he  would 
use  such  as  he  could  get  from  others,  and  pursue 
all  measures  which  were  for  his  service  *."  From 
this  conference,  Cicero  went  directly  to  Arpinum, 
and  there  invested  his  son,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
with  the  manly  gown ;  he  resolved  to  carry  him 
along  with  him  to  Pompey' s  camp,  and  thought  it 
proper  to  give  him  an  air  of  manhood  before  he 
enlisted  him  into  the  war  ;  and  since  he  could  not 
perform  that  ceremony  at  Rome,  chose  to  oblige 
his  countrymen  by  celebrating  this  festival  in  his 
native  city*. 

While  Caesar  was  on  the  road  towards  Rome, 

>  Ad  Att.  ix.  18. 
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joang  Qulntos  Cicero,  the  nephew,  a  fiery  ^ddy 
yoath,  priTatcIy  wrote  to  him  to  offer  his  service, 
with  a  promise  of  some  iDfonnatioii  concern- 
ing his  uncle ;  upon  which,  being  sent  for  and 
admitted  to  an  audience,  he  assured  Cesar  that  his 
ancle  was  utterly  disaffected  to  all  his  measures, 
and  determined  to  leare  Italy  and  go  to  Pompey. 
The  boy  was  tempted  to  this  rashness  by  the  hopes 
of  a  considerable  present,  and  gave  much  uneasi- 
ness by  it  both  to  the  father  and  the  uncle,  who 
bad  reason  to  fear  some  ill  consequence  from  it** ; 
but  Cseaar  desiring  still  to  divert  Cicero  from  de- 
claring against  him,  and  to  quiet  the  apprehensions 
which  he  might  entertain  for  what  was  past,  took 
occasion  to  signify  to  him,  in  a  kind  letter  from 
Rome,  that  he  retained  no  resentment  of  his  refu- 
sal to  come  to  the  city,  though  Tullns  and  Servius 
complained  that  he  had  not  shown  the  same  indul- 
gence to  them  ;  ridiculous  men,  says  Cicero,  who 
after  sending  their  sons  to  besiege  Pompey  at 
Brondisium,  pretend  to  be  scrnpulods  about  going 
to  the  senate  ^ 

Cicero's  behaviour,  however,  and  residence  in 
those  villas  of  his  which  were  nearest  to  the  sea, 
pave  rise  to  a  general  report,  that  he  was  waiting 
only  for  a  wind  to  carry  him  over  to  Pompey : 
Qpon  which  Caesar  sent  him  another  pressing 
letter  to  try,  if  possible,  to  dissuade  him  from 
that  step. 

Catar  Emperor  to  Cicero  Emperor, 
'*  Though  I  never  imagined  that  you  would  do 
anything  rashly  or  imprudently,  yet  moved  by 
common  report  I  thought  proper  to  write  to  you, 
and  beg  of  yon  by  our  mutual  affection,  that  yon 
would  not  run  to  a  declining  cause,  whither  yon 
did  not  think  fit  to  go  while  it  stood  firm.  For 
yon  will  do  the  greatest  injury  to  our  friendship, 
and  consult  but  ill  for  yourself,  if  you  do  not  fol- 
low where  fortune  calls,  for  all  things  seem  to 
hare  succeeded  most  prosperously  for  us — most 
onfortonately  for  them  ;  nor  will  you  be  thought 
to  haTe  followed  the  cause  (since  that  was  the 
same  when  you  chose  to  withdraw  yourself  from 
their  councils),  but  to  have  condemned  some  act  of 
mine,  than  which  you  can  do  nothing  that  could 
affect  me  more  sensibly,  and  what  I  beg  by  the 
rights  of  our  friendship  that  yon  would  not  do. 
lastly,  what  is  more  agreeable  to  the  character  of 
an  hsnest,  qniet  man,  and  good  citizen,  than  to 
retire  from  civil  broils  ?  from  which  some,  who 
would  gladly  have  done  it,  have  been  deterred  by  an 
apprehension  of  danger ;  but  you,  after  a  full  testi- 
mony of  my  life,  and  trial  of  my  friendship,  will 
find  nothing  more  safe  or  more  reputable  than  to 

^  Literaa  ejus  ad  Ccsarem  mlaaaa  Ita  gravitor  tullmua, 
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~Ibid.z.& 


keep  yourself  clear  from  all  this  contention*    The 
16th  of  April,  on  the  roaA^." 

Antony  also,  whom  Caesar  left  to  guard  Italy 
in  his  absence,  wrote  to  him  to  the  same  purpose, 
and  on  the  same  day. 

Antonius  Tribune  of  the  people  ond  Proprietor  to 
Cicero  Emperor. 

''  If  I  had  not  a  great  esteem  for  you,  and  much 
greater  indeed  than  you  imagine,  I  should  not  be 
concerned  at  the  report  which  is  spread  of  you, 
especially  when  I  take  it  to  be  false.  But  out 
of  the  excess  of  my  affection,  I  cannot  dissemble, 
that  even  a  report,  though  false,  makes  some  im- 
pression on  me.  I  cannot  believe  that  you  are 
preparing  to  cross  the  sea,  when  you  have  such  a 
value  for  Dolabella,  and  your  daughter  Tullia,  that 
excellent  woman,  and  are  so  much  valued  by  us 
all,  to  whom  in  truth  your  dignity  and  honour  are 
almost  dearer  than  to  yourself ;  yet  I  did  not  think 
it  the  part  of  a  friend  not  to  be  moved  by  the  dis- 
course even  of  ill-designing  men,  and  wrote  this 
with  the  greater  inclination,  as  I  take  my  part  to 
be  the  more  difficult  on  the  account  of  our  late 
coldness,  occasioned  rather  by  my  jealousy,  than 
any  injury  from  you.  For  I  desire  you  to  assure 
yourself,  that  nobody  is  dearer  to  me  than  you, 
excepting  my  Caesar,  and  that  I  know  also  that 
Cssar  reckons  M.  Cicero  in  the  first  class  of  his 
friends.  Wherefore  I  beg  of  you,  my  Cicero, 
that  you  will  keep  yourself  free  and  undetermined, 
and  despise  the  fidelity  of  that  man  who  first  did 
you  an  injury,  that  he  might  afterwards  do  you  a 
kindness  ;  nor  fly  from  him,  who,  though  he 
should  not  love  you,  which  is  impossible,  yet  will 
always  desire  to  see  you  in  safety  and  splendour. 
I  have  sent  Calpumtus  to  you  with  this,  the  most 
intimate  of  my  friends,  that  you  might  perceive 
the  great  concern  which  I  have  for  your  life  and 
dignity  •." 

Ceelius  also  wrote  to  him  on  the  same  subject, 
but  finding,  by  some  hints  in  Cicero's  answer,  that 
he  was  actually  preparing  to  run  away  to  Pompey, 
he  sent  him  a  second  letter,  in  a  most  pathetic,  or, 
as  Cicero  calls  it,  lamentable  strain ',  in  hopes  to 
work  upon  him  by  alarming  all  his  fears. 

Callus  to  Cicero, 
**  Being  in  a  consternation  at  your  letter,  by 
which  you  show  that  you  are  meditating  nothing 
but  what  is  dismal,  yet  neither  tell  me  directly 
what  it  is  nor  wholly  bide  it  from  roe,  I  prettently 
wrote  this  to  you.  By  all  your  fortunes,  Cicero, 
by  your  children,  I  beg  and  beseech  you  not  to 
take  any  step  injurious  to  your  safety ;  for  I  call 
the  gods  and  men  and  our  friendship  to  witness, 
that  what  1  have  told  and  forewarned  you  of  was 
not  any  vain  conceit  of  my  own,  but  after  I  had 
talked  with  Csesar,  and  understood  from  him  how 
he  resolved  to  act  after  his  victory,  I  informed  you 
of  what  I  had  learned.  If  you  imagine  that  his 
conduct  will  always  be  the  same,  in  dismissing  his 
enemies  and  offering  conditions,  you  are  mistaken. 
He  thinks  and  even  talks  of  nothing  but  what  is 
fierce  and  severe,  and  is  gone  away  much  out  of 
humour  with  the  senate  and  thoroughly  provoked 
by  the  opposition  which  he  has  met  with,  nor  will 

d  Ad  Att.  X.  8.  «  Ibid. 

'  H.  Celi  opistolam  acriptam  mifleFabiliter.^Ibid.  a 
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there  be  any  room  for  mercy.  Wherefore,  if  you 
yourself,  your  only  son,  your  house,  your  remain, 
ing  hopes,  be  dear  to  you ;  if  I,  if  the  worthy  man 
yoar  son-in-law,  have  any  weight  with  you,  you 
should  not  desire  to  overturn  our  fortunes  and 
force  us  to  hate  or  to  relinquish  that  cause  in  which 
our  safety  consists,  or  to  entertain  an  impious  wish 
against  yours.  Lastly,  reflect  on  this,  that  you 
have  already  given  all  the  offence  which  you  can 
give  by  staying  so  long  behind ;  and  now  to  declare 
against  a  conqueror  whom  you  would  not  offend 
while  his  cause  was  doubtful,  and  to  fly  after  those 
who  run  away,  with  whom  you  would  not  join 
while  they  were  in  condition  to  resist,  is  the  utmost 
folly.  Take  care  that,  while  you  are  ashamed  Jiot 
to  approve  yourself  one  of  the  best  citizens,  you  be 
not  too  hasly  in  determining  what  is  the  best.  Bat 
if  I  cannot  wholly  prevail  with  you,  yet  wait  at 
least  till  you  know  how  we  succeed  in  Spain,  which 
I  now  tell  you  will  be  ours  as  soon  as  CKsar  comes 
thither.  What  hopes  they  may  have  when  Spain 
is  lost,  I  know  not ;  and  what  your  view  can  be  in 
acceding  to  a  desperate  cause,  by  my  faith  I  cannot 
find  out.  As  to  the  thing  which  you  discover  to 
me  by  your  silence  about  it,  Ctesar  has  been  in- 
formed of  it,  and  after  the  first  salutation  told  me 
presently  what  he  had  heard  of  you.  I  denied  that 
I  knew  anything  of  the  matter,  but  begged  of  him 
to  write  to  you  in  a  manner  the  most  effectual  to 
make  you  stay.  He  carries  me  with  him  into 
Spain  ;  if  he  did  not,  I  would  run  away  to  you 
wherever  you  are  before  I  came  to  Rome,  to  dis- 
pute this  point  with  yon  in  person  and  hold  you 
fast  even  by  force.  Consider,  Cicero,  again  and 
again,  that  you  do  not  utterly  ruin  both  you  and 
yours ;  that  you  do  not  knowingly  and  willingly 
throw  yourself  into  difficulties  whence  you  see  no 
way  to  extricate  yourself.  But  if  either  the  re- 
proaches of  the  better  sort  toach  you,  or  you 
cannot  bear  the  insolence  and  haughtiness  of  a 
certain  set  of  men,  I  would  advise  you  to  choose 
some  place  remote  fi-om  the  war  till  these  contests 
be  over,  which  will  soon  be  decided.  If  you  do 
this  I  shall  think  that  you  have  done  wisely,  and 
you  will  not  offend  Ceesar^.'' 

Ceelius's  advice  as  well  as  his  practice  was 
grounded  upon  a  maxim,  which  he  had  before 
advanced  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  that  in  a  public 
dissention,  as  long  as  it  was  carried  on  by  civil 
methods  one  ought  to  take  the  honester  side,  but 
when  it  came  to  arms  the  stronger,  and  to  judge 
that  the  best  which  was  the  safest'^.  Cicero  was 
not  of  his  opinion,  but  governed  himself  in  this,  as 
he  generally  did  in  all  other  cases,  by  a  contrary 
rule,  that  where  our  duty  and  our  safety  interfere 
we  should  adhere  always  to  what  is  right,  whatever 
danger  we  incur  by  it. 

Curio  paid  Cicero  a  friendly  visit  of  two  days 
about  this  time,  on  his  way  towards  Sicily,  the 
command  of  which  Csesar  had  committed  to  him. 
Their  conversation  turned  on  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  times  and  the  impending  miseries  of  the  war, 
in  which  Curio  was  open  and  without  any  reserve 
in  talking  of  Cesar's  views.     *'  He  exhorted  Cicero 

ff  Ep.  Fam.  viii.  16. 

^  lUud  te  non  arbitror  fugere ;  quin  homines  in  disscn- 
sione  domestica  debeant,  quamdiu  civiliter  sine  armia 
cemetur,  bonoBtiorem  sequi  partem:  ubi  ad  bellum  et 
castra  ventum  sit,  firmiorem ;  et  Id  melius  statucre,  quod 
tutiuBslt.-'Ibid.viii.  14. 


to  choose  some  neutral  place  for  his  retreat,  assured 
him  that  Caesar  would  be  pleased  with  it,  offered 
him  all  kind  of  accommodation  and  safe  passage 
through  Sicily,  made  not  the  least  doubt  but  that 
Ciesar  would  soon  be  master  of  Spain  and  thea 
follow  Pompey  with  his  whole  force,  and  that 
Pompey*8  death  would  be  the  end  of  the  war ;  but 
confessed  withal  that  he  saw  no  prospect  or  glim- 
mering of  hope  for  the  republic ;  said  that  Caesar 
was  so  provoked  by  the  tribune  Metellus  at  Rome 
that  he  had  a  mind  to  have  killed  him,  as  many  of 
his  friends  advised  ;  that  if  he  had  done  it  a  great 
slaughter  would  have  ensued ;  that  his  clemency 
flowed,  not  from  his  natural  disposition,  but  because 
he  thought  it  popular,  and  if  he  once  lost  the 
affections  of  the  people  he  would  be  cruel ;  that  he 
was  disturbed  to  see  the  people  so  disgusted  by  his 
seizing  the  public  treasure,  and  though  he  had 
resolved  to  speak  to  them  before  he  left  Rome,  yet 
he  durst  not  venture  upon  it  for  fear  of  some 
affront,  and  went  away  at  last  much  discomposed'." 

The  leaving  the  public  treasure  at  Rome  a  prey 
to  C»sar,  is  censured  more  than  once  by  Cicero  as 
one  of  the  blunders  of  his  friends'' :  but  it  is  a 
common  case  in  civil  dissentions  for  the  honester 
side,  through  the  fear  of  discrediting  their  cause 
by  any  irregular  act,  to  ruin  it  by  an  unseasonable 
moderation.  The  public  money  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  and  the  consuls  contented  them- 
selves with  carrying  away  the  keys ;  fancying  that 
the  sanctity  of  the  place  would  secure  it  from 
violence,  especially  when  the  greatest  part  of  it  was 
a  fund  of  a  sacred  kind,  set  apart  by  the  laws  for 
occasions  only  of  the  last  exigency  or  the  terror  of 
a  Gallic  invasion*.  Pompey  was  sensible  of  the 
mistake  when  it  was  too  late,  and  sent  instructiona 
to  the  consuls  to  go  back  and  fetch  away  this 
sacred  treasure ;  but  Cesar  was  then  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  they  durst  not  venture  upon  it, — and 
Lentulus  coldly  sent  him  word  that  he  himself 
should  first  march  against  Cesar  into  Picenum, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  do  it  with  safety™. 
Cesar  had  none  of  these  scruples,  but  as  soon  as 
he  came  to  Rome  ordered  the  "doors  of  the  temple 
to  be  broken  open  and  the  money  to  be  seized  for 
his  own  use,  and  had  like  to  have  killed  the  tribune 
Metellus,''  who,  trusting  to  the  authority  of  his 
office,  was  silly  enough  to  attempt  to  hinder  him. 
He  found  there  an  immense  treasure,  *'  both  in 
coin  and  wedges  of  solid  gold,  reserved  from  the 
spoils  of  conquered  nations  from  the  time  even  of 
the  Punic  war ;  for  the  republic  (as  Pliny  says) 
had  never  been  richer  than  it  was  at  this  day^'* 

Cicero  was  now  impatient  to  be  gone,  and  the 
more  so  on  account  of  the  inconvenient  pomp  of 
his  laurel,  and  lictors,  and  style  of  emperor,  which 
in  a  time  of  that  jealousy  and  distraction  exposed 
him  too  much  to  the  eyes  of  the  public  as  well  as 
to  the  taunts  and  raillery  of  his  enemies**.  He 
resolved  to  cross  the  sea  to  Pompey,  yet  knowing 

i  Ad  Att.  X.  4.  k  ibid.  vU.  127T5.  ~ 

1  Dio,  p.  161. 

n  C.  Cassius ftttuUt  mandata  ad  oonaules,  ut  Romam 

venirent,  pecuniam  de  sanctiore  erario  auferr^it — Consul 
reticripflit,  ut  prius  ipse  in  Picenum.— Ad  Att.  vil.  21. 

"  Nee  fuit  alils  temporibus  respublica  locupletior.— 
Plln.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  3. 

o  Accedit  etiam  molesta  hcc  pompa  lictomm  meomm, 
nomenque  imperii  quo  appellor, — sed  incurrit  heec  nostra 
laurus  non  solum  In  oculos,  sed  Jam  etiam  in  vocnlas  male* 
vulorum.— £p.  Fam.  ii.  16. 
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I    an  his  motions  to  be  narrowlj  watched,  took  pains 

to  conceal  his  intention,  especially  from  Antony, 

I    who  resided  at  this  time  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 

I    kept  a  strict  eye  upon  him.     He  sent  him  word 

tberefore  by  letter,  that  he  had  **  no  design  against 

Casar  ;  that  he  remembered  his  friendship,  and  his 

i    soQ-in-law  Dolabella ;  that  if  be  had  other  thoughts, 

'.    he  ooold  easily  have  been  with  Pompey  ;  that  his 

chief  reason  for  retiring  was  to  avoid  the  uneasiness 

of  appearing  in  public  with  the  formality  of  his 

lictorsP."     But  Antony  wrote  him  a  surly  answer, 

which  Cloero  calls  a  laconic  mandate,  and  sent  a 

copy  of  it  to  Atticus,  to  let  him  see,  he  says,  how 

tyrannically  it  was  drawn. 

'  **  How  sincere  is  your  way  of  acting  !  for  he 

who  has  a  mind  to  stand  neuter  stays  at  home ;  he 

■    who  goes  abroad  seems  to  pass  a  judgment  on  the 

!    one  side  or  the  other.     But  it  does  not  belong  to 

!    me  to  determine  whether  a  man  may  go  abroad  or 

I   not.     Csesar  has  imposed  this  task  upon  me,  not 

to  suffer  anj  man  to  go  out  of  Italy.     Wherefore 

I    it  signifies  nothing  for  me  to  approve  your  resolu- 

]   tion  if  I  have  no  power  to  indulge  you  in  it.     I 

would  hawe  you  write  to  Cesar,  and  ask  that  favour 

.    of  him :  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  obtain  it, 

especially  since  you  promise  to  retain  a  regard  for 

our  friendship  <(.*' 

After  this  letter  Antony  never  came  to  see  him, 
but  sent  an  excuse  that  he  was  ashamed  to  do  it 
because  he  took  him  to  be  angry  with  him,  giving 
him  to  nnderstand  at  the  same  time  by  Trebatius, 
that  he  had  special  orders  to  observe  his  motions'. 
These  letters  give  us  the  most  sensible  proof  of 
^high  esteem  and  credit  in  which  Cicero  flourished 
at  this  time  in  Rome ;  when  in  a  contest  for  empire, 
which  force  alone  was  to  decide,  we  see  the  chiefs 
on  both  sides  so  solicitous  to  gain  a  man  to  their 
party  who  had  no  peculiar  skill  in  arms  or  talents 
for  war;  but  his  name  and  authority  was  the 
acquisition  which  they  sought ;  since  whatever  was 
the  fate  of  their  arms,  the  world,  they  knew,  would 
jadge  better  of  the  cause  which  Cicero  espoused. 
The  same  letters  will  confute  likewise  in  a  great 
measnre  the  common  opinion  of  his  want  of  reso- 
lacion  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  since  no  man  could 
show  a  greater  than  he  did  on  the  present  occasion, 
when,  against  the  importunities  of  his  friends  and 
all  the  invitations  of  a  successful  power,  he  chose 
to  follow  that  cause  which  he  thought  the  best, 
though  he  knew  it  to  be  the  weakest. 

During  Csesar's  absence  in  Spain,  Antony,  who 
had  nobody  to  control  him  at  home,  gave  a  free 
course  to  his  natural  disposition,  and  indulged 
himself  without  reserve  in  all  the  excess  of  lewdness 
and  luxury.  Cicero,  describing  his  usual  equipage 
ia  travelling  about  Italy,  says,  "  He  carries  with 
him  in  an  open  chaise  the  famed  actress  Cytheris, 
his  wife  follows  in  a  second,  with  seven  other  close 
litters  full  of  his  whores  and  boys.  See  by  what 
base  hands  we  fall,  and  doubt  if  you  can  whether 
9  Cum  cf^  s«pi8i>ime  scripsiasein,  nihil  mo  contra 
Coaria  ratkmes  oogitare;  memiDine  me  generi  mei, 
mcminiaao  amicitte,  potuiflse  si  aliter  sentirem,  esse  cum 
Pompeio,  me  autem,  quia  cum  Uotoribus  invitus  cursaram, 
abemt  velle.— Ad  Att.  x.  10. 
1  Ad  Att.  X.  10. 

'  Nominatfan  de  me  sibi  imperatom  didt  Antonius,  nee 
me  tamen  ipae  adhoc  viderat,  aed  hoc  Trebatlo  narravlt. 
--IbfaLx.  U. 

Antooiaa  ad  me  midt,  ae  pudore  deterritum  ad  me  non 
TeDiaae.  quod  me  aibi  auccensere  putaret.>-lbld.  x.  15. 


Cssar,  let  him  come  vanquished  or  victorious,  will 
not  make  cruel  work  amongst  us  at  his  return. 
For  my  part,  if  I  cannot  get  a  ship  1  will  take  a 
boat  to  transport  myself  out  of  their  reach  ;  but  I 
shall  tell  you  more  after  1  have  had  a  conference 
with  Antony*.*'  Among  Antony's  other  extrava- 
gances, he  had  the  insolence  to  appear  sometimes 
in  public  with  his  mistress  Cytheris  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  lions.  Cicero,  alluding  to  this  in  a  letter 
to  Atticus,  tells  him  jocosely  that  he  need  not  be 
afraid  of  Antony's  lions*,  for  though  the  beasts 
were  so  fierce  the  master  himself  was  very  tame. 

Pliny  speaks  of  this  fact  as  a  designed  insult  on 
the  Roman  people,  as  if,  by  the  emblem  of  the 
lions,  Antony  intended  to  give  them  to  understand 
that  the  fiercest  spirits  of  them  would  be  forced  to 
submit  to  the  yoke*.  Plutarch  also  mentions  it ; 
but  both  of  them  place  it  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  though  it  is  evident  from  this  hint  of  it  given 
by  Cicero  that  it  happened  long  before. 

Whilst  Cicero  continued  at  Formis  deliberating 
on  the  measures  of  bis  conduct,  he  formed  several 
political  theses  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  for  the  amusement  of  his  solitary  hours : 
"  Whether  a  man  ought  to  stay  in  his  country 
when  it  was  possessed  by  a  tyrant.  Whether  one 
ou(tht  not  by  all  means  to  attempt  the  dissolution 
of  the  tyranny,  though  his  city  on  that  account 
was  exposed  to  the  utmost  hazard.  Whether  there 
was  not  cause  to  be  afraid  of  the  man  who  should 
dissolve  it,  lest  he  should  advance  himself  into  the 
other's  place.  Whether  we  should  not  help  our 
country  by  the  methods  of  peace  rather  than  war. 
Whether  it  be  the  part  of  a  citizen  to  sit  still  in  a 
neutral  place  while  his  country  is  oppressed,  or  to 
run  all  hazards  for  the  sake  of  the  common  liberty. 
Whether  one  ought  to  bring  a  war  upon  his  city, 
and  besiege  it,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  tyrant. 
Whether  a  man,  not  approving  the  dissolution  of 
a  tyranny  by  war,  ought  not  to  join  himself  how- 
ever  to  the  best  citizens.  Whether  one  ought  to 
act  with  his  benefactors  and  friends,  though  they 
do  not  in  his  opinion  take  right  measures  for  the 
public  interest.  Whether  a  man  who  has  done 
great  services  to  his  country,  and  for  that  reason 
has  been  envied  and  cruelly  treated,  is  still  bound 
to  expose  himself  to  fresh  dangers  for  it,  or  may 
not  be  permitted  at  last  to  take  care  of  himself 
and  his  family  and  give  up  all  political  matters 
to  the  men  of  power ; — by  exercising  myself  (says 
he)  in  these  questions,  and  examining  them  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other,  1  relieve  my  mind 
from  its  present  anxiety,  and  draw  out  something 
which  may  be  of  use  to  me\" 

•  Hie  tamen  Cytheridem  sccum  lectics  aperta  portat, 
altera  uxorem :  septem  prsterea  coDJuncta^  lecticv  sunt 
aniicarum,  an  amiconim  ?  vide  quam  turpi  leto  pereamus : 
et  dubita,  si  potos,  quin  iUo  iieu  victus,  sou  victor  redierit, 
cflpdem  factums  sit.  Ego  vero  vel  lintrfculo,  si  navis  non 
erf t,  cripiam  me  ex  iHtorum  parricidio.  Sod  plura  scrlbam 
cum  ilium  convcnero. — Ad  Att.  x.  10. 

t  Tu  Antonii  leones  pertimescas,  cave.  Nihil  est  IUo 
homioe  Jucundlus. — Ibid.  x.  13. 

■  Jugo  subdidit  cos,  primusqueRomsadcurrum  Jonxit 
Antonius ;  et  quidem  civlli  bcllo  cum  dimicatum  OHiet  In 
Pharsiilicis  campis ;  non  sine  ostcnto  quodam  temporum, 
generoflos  spiritus  Jugum  subire  illo  prodigio  signlflcante : 
nam  quod  ita  vectus  est  cum  mSma  Cytheride,  supra  mon- 
stra  etiam  illarum  calamitatum  fuit.— PUn.  Hist  Nat. 
vlii.  16. 

s  In  his  ego  me  oonaultatlonlbns  exeroens,  diaaerena  In 
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From  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  city  together 
with  Pompey  and  the  senate,  Uiere  passed  not  a 
single  day  in  which  he  did  not  write  one  or  more 
letters  to  Atticos^,  the  only  friend  whom  he  trusted 
with  the  secret  of  his  thoughts.  From  these  letters 
it  appears,  that  the  sum  of  Atticus's  advice  to  him 
agreed  entirely  with  his  own  sentiments,  that  if 
Pompey  remained  in  Italy  he  ought  to  join  with 
him  ;  if  not,  should  stay  behind  and  expect  what 
fresh  accidents  might  produce*.  This  was  what 
Cicero  had  hitherto  followed ;  and  as  to  his  future 
conduct,  though  he  seems  sometimes  to  be  a  little 
wavering  and  irresolute,  yet  the  result  of  his  deli- 
berations constantly  turned  in  favour  of  Pompey. 
His  personal  affection  for  the  man,  preference  of 
his  cause,  the  reproaches  of  the  better  sort,  who 
began  to  censure  his  tardiness,  and  above  all  his 
gratitude  for  favours  received,  which  had  ever  the 
greatest  weight  with  him,  made  him  resolve  at  all 
adventures  to  run  after  him ;  and  though  he  was 
displeased  with  his  management  of  the  war  and 
without  any  hopes  of  his  success*,  though  he  knew' 
him  before  to  be  no  politician^  and  now  perceived 
him,  he  says,  to  be  no  general,  yet  with  all  his 
faults  he  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  deserting 
him,  nor  hardly  forgive  himself  for  staying  so  long 
behind  him.  *'  For  as  in  love  (says  he),  anything 
dirty  and  indecent  in  a  mistress  will  stifle  it  for 
the  present,  so  the  deformity  of  Pompey's  conduct 
put  me  out  of  humour  with  him,  but  now  that  he 
is  gone  my  love  revives  and  I  cannot  bear  his 
absence,''  ftc.** 

What  held  him  still  a  while  longer  was  the  tears 
of  his  family  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  daughter 
TuUia,  who  entreated  him  to  wait  only  the  issue  of 
the  Spanish  war,  and  urged  it  as  tbe  advice  of 
Atticus  ^.  He  was  passionately  fond  of  this  daugh- 
ter, and  with  great  reason,  for  she  was  a  woman  of 
singular  accomplishments,  with  the  utmost  affection 
and  piety  to  him.  Speaking  of  her  to  /Itticus, 
<*  how  admirable  (says  he)  is  her  virtue  !  how  does 
she  bear  the  public  calamity !  how  her  domestic 
disgusts  !  what  a  greatness  of  mind  did  she  show 
at  my  parting  from  them  I  in  spite  of  the  tender- 

utramque  partem,  turn  grcoe  tum  latine,  abduoo  parum- 
per  animum  a  molesUis  et  rod  Tpo6pyov  rl  delibero.— Ad 
Att.  Ix.  4. 

7  Hujus  antem  eptetole  non  solum  ea  causa  est,  ut  no 
quis  a  me  dies  intermittetur,  quln  dem  ad  te  literas,  sed, 
Ac.— Ibid.  viii.  12. 

Alteram  tiU  oodem  dfehano  eplntolam  dictavi,  etpridie 
dederam  mea  mano  longiorem.— Ibid.  x.  3. 

*  Ego  quidem  tibl  non  rim  auctor,  ri  Pompeius  ItaJiam 
rellnqnit,  te  quoqoe  profugere,  summo  enlm  perlculo 
fades,  nee  reipubllcc  proderis ;  cui  quidem  posterius  pote- 
ris  prodeflse,  si  manaeris.— Ibid,  ix,  10. 

■  Ingratl  anfmi  crimen  horreo.— Ibid.  ix.  8, 5,  7* 

Nee  mehercule  hoc  facio  reipublice  causa,  quam  fundi* 
tus  deletam  puto,  aed  nequis  me  putet  ingratum  in  eum, 
qui  me  levavit  lis  Inoommodis,  quibut  ipse  affecerat^- 
Ibid.  ix.  19. 

Fortunae  sunt  oommittcnda  omnia.  Sine  spe  conamur 
ulla.    SI  melluM  quid  aodderlt  mirablmur Ibid.  x.  9. 

b  Sicut  if  ro7s  ifHfTueois,  allenant  immundc,  insulsv, 
indeoone :  rio  me  illiuB  fugte,  negligenticque  deformitas 
avertit  ab  amore->nuno  emergit  amor,  nunc  desiderium 
fern  non  po0sum.»-lbid.  ix.  10. 

c  Sed  cum  ad  me  mea  TuUia  scrlbat,  orans,  ut  quid  In 
Hispania  geratur  expectem,  et  aemper  adacrlbat  idem 
videri  tibi.— Ibid.  x.  a 

Laorymc  meorum  me  interdum  moUiunt,  preoantium, 
ut  do  Uispaniis  expeotemu8.*~lbid.  x.  9. 


ness  of  her  love  she  wishes  me  to  do  nothing  but 
what  is  right  and  for  my  honour*^."  But  as  to  the 
affair  of  Spain,  he  answered,  *'  that  whatever  was 
the  fate  of  it,  it  could  not  alter  the  case  with 
regard  to  himself;  for  if  Csesar  should  be  driven 
out  of  it,  his  journey  to  Pompey  would  be  less  wel- 
come and  reputable,  since  Curio  himself  would  run 
over  to  him  ;  or  if  the  war  was  drawn  into  length, 
there  would  be  no  end  of  waiting;  or  lastiy,  if 
Pompey 's  army  should  be  beaten,  instead  of  sitting 
still,  as  they  advised,  he  thought  just  the  contrary, 
and  should  choose  the  rather  to  run  away  from  the 
violence  of  such  a  victory.  H e  resolved,  therefore," 
he  says,  "  to  act  nothing  craftily  ;  but  whatever 
became  of  Spain  to  find  out  Pompey  as  soon  as  he 
could,  in  conformity  to  Solon's  law,  who  made  it 
capital  for  a  citizen  not  to  take  part  in  a  civil  dis- 
sentient." 

Before  his  going  off,  Servius  Sulpicius  sent  him 
word  from  Rome  tiiat  he  had  a  great  desire  to  have 
a  conference  with  him,  to  consult  in  common  what 
measures  they  ought  to  take.  Cicero  consented  to 
it,  in  hopes  to  find  Servius  in  the  same  mind  with 
himself,  and  to  have  his  company  to  Pompey 's 
camp  ;  for  in  answer  to  bis  message,  he  intimated 
his  own  intention  of  leaving  Italy,  and  if  Servius 
was  not  in  the  same  resolution,  advised  him  to  save 
himself  the  trouble  of  the  journey ;  though,  if  he 
had  anything  of  moment  to  communicate,  he  would 
wait  for  his  coming'.  But  at  their  meeting,  he 
found  him  so  timorous  and  desponding,  and  so  full 
of  scruples  upon  everything  which  was  proposed, 
that,  instead  of  pressing  him  to  the  same  conduct 
with  himself,  he  found  it  necessary  to  conceal  his 
own  design  from  him.  "  Of  all  the  men,''  says  he, 
"  whom  I  have  met  with,  he  is  alone  a  greater 
coward  than  C.  Marcellus,  who  laments  his  hav- 
ing been  consul;  and  urges  Antony  to  hinder 
my  going,  that  be  himself  may  stay  with  a  better 
gracef." 

Cato,  whom  Pompey  had  sent  to  possess  himself 
of  Sicily,  thought  fit  to  quit  that  post,  and  yield  up 

^  Cc^us  quidem  virtus  mirifioa.  Quomodo  ilia  fert 
publicam  cladem?  quomodo  domoaticas  trlcas?  quantus 
autem  animus  in  diaceasu  nostro  ?  rit  ffropyi/,  rit  aumma 
ff^frriiis ;  tamen  noa  recte  fkoere  et  bene  andira  vult— 
Ad  Att.  X.  8. 

«  Si  pelletur,  quam  gratus  aat  quam  honestns  tum  erit 
ad  Pompeium  noater  adventus,  cum  ipsum  Curionem  ad 
ipsum  tranaiturum  putem?  ri  trahltur  bellum,  quid 
expectem,  aut  quam  diu?  reUnqultur,  ut  ri  vincimur  in 
Hispania,  quieacamua.  Id  ego  contra  puto :  istum  enim 
viotorem  relinquendum  magis  puto,  quam  victum. — ^Ibid. 

Astute  nihil  sum  acturua ;  fiat  In  Hiquuia  quidlibet.— 
Ibid.x.0. 

Ego  vero  Solonia— legem  negligam,  qui  oaplte  aanxit,  ri 
qui  in  aeditlone  non  alterius  utriua  partis  fuiaaet— Ibid. 
X.  1. 

'  Sin  autem  tibi  hominlprudentiadmovldetur  utile  ease, 
noa  oolloqui,  quanquam  longiua  etiam  eogitabam  ab  orbe 
diaoedere,  onjus  Jam  etiam  nomen  invitua  audio,  tamen 
propius  aocedam.^-Ep.  Fam.  iv.  1. 

Restat  ut  diaoedendum  putem ;  In  quo  reliqua  videtur 
ease  deliberatio,  quod  oonKilium  In  diaceaau,  quae  loca 
aequamur— ri  habea  Jam  statuttun,  quid  tibi  agendum 
putes,  in  quo  non  sit  conjunotum  consilium  tuum  cum 
meo»  supersedeas  hoc  labore  itineriSiF— Ibid.  iv.  8. 

r  Servii  conrilio  nihil  expeditur.  Omnes  captionee  in 
omni  aententia  occumint.  Unum  C.  Maroello  oognovi 
timidlorem,  quem  oonsulem  fuisae  pcenitet-~qui  etiam 
Antonium  oonflrmaaae  didtur,  ut  me  impediiet,  quo  ipse, 
credo,  honestiua.>-Ad  Att.  x.  Ifi. 


MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO. 
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•ht  islmd  to  Curio,  wlio  came  likewise  to  seize  it 
en  Csnar*s  put  with  a  superior  force.  Cicero  was 
mach  seandaliaed  at  Cato's  condncty  being  per- 
siaded  that  he  might  have  held  his  possession 
vithoat  difficalty ;  and  that  all  honest  men  would 
have  flocked  to  him,  especiallj  when  Pompey's 
ieet  was  no  near  to  support  him  :  for  if  that  had 
bat  once  appeared  on  the  coast,  and  begun  to  act, 
Curio  himscdf,  as  he  confessed,  would  have  run 
away  the  firut.  **  I  wish,"  says  Cicero,  "  that  Cotta 
may  hold  oat  Sanlinia,  as  it  is  said  he  will ;  for  if 
so,  how  boae  will  Cato's  act  appear^ !  ** 

In  these  circumstances,  while  he  was  preparing 
an  things  for  his  voyage,  and  waiting  only  for  a 
£ur  wind,  he  removed  from  his  Cnman  to  his  Pom- 
pcian  TiUa,  beyond  Naples,  which  not  being  so 
coMiinodioaa  for  an  embarkment,  would  help  to 
If  warn  the  snapicion  of  his  intended  flight'.  Here 
be  recciTed  a  private  message  from  the  officers  of 
three  cohorts  which  were  in  garrison  at  Pompeii, 
to  heg  leave  to  wait  upon  him  the  day  following, 
IB  order  to  deliver  up  their  troops  and  the  town 
into  his  hands;  but  instead  of  listening  to  the 
overture,  he  slipped  away  the  next  morning  before 
day  to  avoid  seeing  them,  sinoe  such  a  force  or  a 
greater  coold  be  of  no  service  there,  and  he  was 
apprehensive  that  it  was  designed  only  as  a  trap 
fa^him^ 

Thoa  pnrsaing  at  last  the  result  of  all  his  ddibe- 
j  ratiooa,  and  preferring  the  consideration  of  duty  to 
i'  that  of  his  safety,  he  embarked  to  follow  Pompey ; 
and  thoog^h,  from  the  nature  of  the  war,  he  plainly 
I  aaw  and  declared,  **  ttat  it  was  a  contention  only 
I  for  role  ;  yet  be  thought  Pompey  the  modester, 
'  hooeBter,  and  juster  king  of  the  two  ;  and  if  he  did 
i  not  conquer,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Roman 
L  people  vionld  be  extinguished ;  or  if  he  did,  that  it 
<i  womid  still  be  after  the  manner  and  pattern  of 
i;  SvUa,  with  much  cruelty  and  blood>."  With  these 
y  sdanidioly  reflections,  he  set  sail  on  the  eleventh 
of  Jane*»  " rashing  (ss  he  tells  us)  knowingly  and 

k  (^nzto  meeum  vizit— Sicillc  dUBdens,  ■!  Pumpeius 
oarv^ue  ccrpinaet.— Ad  Att.  x.  7. 
I        CHzio— Focnpefi  cUnon  timebot :  qua  d  eant,  te  de 
|,    SeOia  abitunun.— Ibid.  X.  4. 

Cato  qui  Siciliam  tenere  nullo  ncgotJo  potnit,  et  A 

tpmriiMtpt,  ornnes  boni  ad  eom  ae  oontulinent,  Syracusia 

prcifouma  east  a.  d.  vdi.  Kal.  Mail— utlnam,  quod  aiunt, 

Cotta  Bardiniam  teneat.  Est  enim  rumor.  O,  dldfuerit, 

|:    tatpcm  Oatonem  !— Ibid.  X.  18. 

'  Ego  at  mlnaeicm  tuspicioiiem  prafectlon!s,--profeotot 
I     OTon  fa  Pooipeianum  a.  d.  iv.  IB.    Ut  Ibi  enem,  dum  qua 

I     ad  oavigaDdiiin  opus  eanent,  pararentor^— Ibid, 
fc  Com   ad  TiUam  veniaaem,  ventum  eat  ad  me,  oen* 
luilauga  trtom  oohortium,  qua  Pompelia  annt,  me  velle 
poatridJe  ;  bee  mecom  Ninniua  noater,  relle  eoa  mihl  ee, 
et  ofppidam  tradere.    At  ego  tibi  poatridie  a  villa  ante 
I     lacen,  nt  me  oniDino  illl  non  viderent.    Quid  enim  erat 
BE  tribuB  oohortibua  ?  quid  d  ploroa,  quo  apparatu  ?— et 
'     daral  llari  potcrat,  ut  tentaremur.    Omnem  Igitur  aaapl- 
.     c3oa«m  mwtuU^Ibid. 

>  Doaninatio  qunrita  ab  utroque  eat.— IMd.  vfU.  11 . 

Begnandi  eonteatio  est ;  in  qua  pulaua  eat  modeetior  rex 

et  proMor  cC  integrlor ;  et  la.  qui  nial  vlnolt,  noraen  popali 

Bammri  ddeator  neoeaae  eat:  sin  autem  vindt,  Byilano 

marr.  cxeanploque  vtncet— lUd.  x.  7* 

I        »  A.  D.  m.  Id.  Jan.— Bp.  Fam.  xiv.  7.    It  la  remark- 

{>    able,  tbat  among  tbe  reMOiis  which  detained  Cicero  In 

ItalyliiiHiii  than  he  Intended,  he  mentlcma  the  tempettwnu 

I     weather  tff  the  Equinox,  and  the  calms  ikat  nueeeded  it ; 

jet  this  wac  about  the  end  of  May,  [Ad  Att.  x.  17, 1&] 

wUeh  sliovs  what  a  atnnge  oonfnaion  there  was  at  thia 

I     time  in  tbe  Roman  Kalcndar;  and  what  neeeealty  for  that 


willingly  into  voluntary  destruction,  and  doing  just 
what  cattle  do,  when  driven  by  any  force,  running 
after  those  of  his  own  kind  :  for  as  the  ox  (says 
he)  follows  the  herd,  so  I  follow  the  honest,  or 
those  at  least  who  are  called  so,  though  it  be  to 
certain  ruin"."  As  to  his  brother  Quintus,  he 
was  so  far  from  desiring  his  company  in  this  flight, 
that  he  pressed  him  to  stay  in  Italy  on  account  of 
his  personal  obligations  to  Csesar,  aod  the  relation 
that  he  had  borne  to  him  :  yet  Quintus  would  not 
be  left  behind ;  but  declared  that  he  would  follow 
his  brother  whithersoever  he  should  lead,  and 
think  that  party  right  which  he  should  choose  for 
him^ 

What  gave  Cicero  a  more  particular  abhorrence 
of  the  war  into  which  he  was  entering  was,  to  see 
Pompey  on  all  oocaiions  affecting  to  imitate  Sylla, 
and  to  bear  him  often  say,  with  a  superior  air, 
**  Could  Sylla  do  such  a  thing,  and  cannot  I  do 
it  ?''  as  if  determined  to  make  Sylla's  victory  the 
pattern  of  his  own.  He  was  now  in  much  the  same 
circumstances  in  which  that  conqueror  had  once  been ; 
sustaining  the  cause  of  the  senate  by  his  arms,  and 
treated  as  an  enemy  by  those  who  possessed  Italy ; 
and  as  he  flattered  himself  with  the  same  good  for- 
tune, so  he  was  meditating  the  same  kind  of  return, 
and  threatening  ruin  and  proscription  to  all  his 
enemies.  This  frequently  shocked  Cicero,  as  we 
find  from  many  of  his  letters,  to  consider  with 
what  cruelty  and  effusion  of  civil  blood  the  suc- 
cess even  of  his  own  friends  would  certainly  be 
attended'. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  his  voyage,  or  by  what  course  he  steered 
towards  Dyrrhachium ;  for  after  his  leaving  Italy, 
all  his  correspondence  with  it  was  in  great  measure 
cut  off ;  so  that  from  June,  in  which  he  sailed,  we 
find  an  intermission  of  about  nine  months  in  the 
series  of  his  letters,  and  not  mora  than  four  of 
them  written  to  Atticus  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war<.  He  arrived,  however,  safely  in  Pompey's 
camp,  with  his  son,  his  brother,  and  nephew,  com- 
mittixig  the  fortunes  of  the  whole  fiunily  to  the 
issue  of  that  cause  :  and  that  he  might  make  some 
amends  for  coming  so  late,  and  gain  the  greater 
authority  with  his  party,  he  furnished  Pompey, 

reformation  of  it  which  Caaar  aoon  after  effected,  in  order 
to  reduce  tbe  computation  of  their  montha  to  the  regular 
eonm  of  the  aeaaona  from  which  th^  had  ao  widely  varied. 
Borne  of  the  oommentatora,  for  want  of  attending  to  thia 
cause,  are  atrangely  puxsled  to  account  for  the  difficulty  ; 
and  one  of  them  ridiculoualy  imagines,  that  by  the  Equi- 
nox, Cicero  covertly  meana  Antony,  who  uaed  to  make 
hie  dajfs  and  nights  equal,  by  sleeping  ae  much  ae  he 
waked! 

B  Ego  prudena  ac  adena  ad  peatem  ante  oonlos  poeitam 
turn  profectua.— Ep.  Fam.  vi.  & 

Prudena  et  aciena  tanquam  ad  interltum  ruerem  volun- 
tarium.  [Pro  M.  Marcel,  fi.]  quid  eigo  actuma  ea  ?  idem, 
quod  peoudea,  que  dlapulac  aul  generia  aequuntur  gregea. 
Ut  boa  armenta,  aic  ego  bonoe  viroe,  aut  eoa,  quiounque 
dioentur  bonl,  aequar,  etiam  d  ruent.— Ad  Att.  vii.  7* 

o  Fratrem— eodnm  huJua  fortune  eaae  non  erat  squum : 
oni  magia  etiam  Caaar  iraaoetur.  Bed  Impetrare  non 
poaaum,  ut  maneat  flbid.  Ix.  1.]  inter,  qnicquid  mibi 
plaoeret,  id  rectum  ae  putare  aiebat— Ibid.  ix.  & 

P  Qnam  crebro  illud.  8ptta  potuit,  ego  non  potero  f— 

Ita  Sgttaturit  animua  ^us,  et  proecripturit  diu.  [Ad 
Att.  ix.  10.]  Cnma  neater  Sjfttani  regni  aimilitudinem 
ooncupivit.  eMs  trot  X^yar.  [Ibid.  7.]  ut  non  nominatim 
aed  generatim  proecrlptk)  eaaet  informata^lbid.  xi.  fi. 

\  Ad  Att.  xL  l<-4. 
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who  was  in  great  want  of  money,  with  a  lai^  snm 
out  of  his  own  stock  for  the  public  service'. 

But  as  he  entered  into  the  war  with  reluctance, 
80  he  found  nothing  in  it  but  what  increased  his 
disgust :  he  disliked  eyerything  which  they  had 
done,  or  designed  to  do ;  saw  nothing  good  amongst 
them  but  their  cause  ;  and  that  their  own  counsels 
would  ruin  them.  For  all  the  chiefs  of  the  party, 
trusting  to  the  superior  fame  and  authority  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  the  troops 
which  the  princes  of  the  East  had  sent  to  their 
assistance,  assured  themselves  of  victory ;  and 
without  reflecting  on  the  difTereut  character  of  the 
two  armies,  would  hear  of  nothing  but  fighting.  It 
was  Cicero's  business  therefore  to  discourage  this 
wild  spirit,  and  to  represent  the  hazard  of  the  war, 
the  force  of  Csesar,  and  the  probability  of  his  beat- 
ing them,  if  ever  ^ey  ventured  a  battle  with  him  : 
but  all  his  remonstrances  were  slighted,  and  he 
himself  reproached  as  timorous  and  cowardly  by 
the  other  leaders ;  though  nothing  afterwards  hap- 
pened to  them  but  what  he  had  often  foretold*. 
This  soon  made  him  repent  of  embarking  in  a 
cause  so  imprudently  conducted  ;  and  it  added  to 
his  discontent,  to  find  himself  even  blamed  by 
Cato  for  coming  to  them  at  all,  and  deserting  that 
neutral  post  which  might  have  given  him  the  better 
opportunity  of  bringing  about  an  accommodation*. 

In  this  disagreeable  situation,  he  declined  all  em- 
ployment ;  and  finding  his  counsels  wholly  slighted, 
resumed  his  usual  way  of  raillery;  and  what  he 
could  not  dissuade  by  his  authority,  endeavoured 
to  make  ridiculous  by  his  jests.  This  gave  occa- 
sion, afterwards,  to  Antony,  in  a  speech  to  the 
senate,  to  censure  the  levity  of  his  behaviour  in 
the  calamity  of  a  civil  war ;  and  to  reflect  not  only 
upon  his  fears,  but  the  unaeasonableness  also  of  his 
jokes.  To  which  Cicero  answered,  *'  that  though 
their  camp  indeed  was  full  of  care  and  anxiety,  yet 
in  circumstances  the  most  turbulent,  there  were 
certain  moments  of  relaxation  which  all  men,  who 
had  any  humanity  in  them,  were  glad  to  lay  hold 
on  ;  but  while  Antony  reproached  him  both  with 
dejection  and  joking  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a 
sure  proof  that  he  had  observed  a  proper  temper 
and  moderation  in  them  both**." 

'  Et8l  egoo  rebus  omnibus,  quod  is  quoque  In  angustiis 
est,  quicum  sumns,  cul  magnam  dedimus  pecuniam  mu- 
tuam,  opinantos  nobis,  constitutis  rebus,  earn  rem  etiam 
honor!  fore.  [Ibid.  xi.  3.]  si  quas  habuimus  facultates,  eas 
Pompelo  turn,  cum  id  iddcbamur  sapienter  faoere,  detuli- 
muB— Ad  Att.  13. 

*  Quippe  mihi  nee  que  accidunt,  nee  que  aguntor,  iiUo 
modo  probaatur.  [Ibid.  xi.  4.]  Nihil  boni  prstcr  causam. 
[Ep.  Fam.  vii.  3.]  Itaque  cgt>,  quetn  tum  fortes  illi  viri, 
Domitii  et  Lentull,  timidum  csae  diccbant,  dec.  [Ibid.  vl. 
21.]  quo  quidem  in  bello,  nihil  advend  accidit  non  praedl- 
oente  me.>— Ibid.  6. 

t  Cujus  me  mel  facti  pcroituit,  nan  tarn  propter  perl- 
oulam  mcum,  quam  propter  vitia  multa,  que  ibi  offend!, 
quo  veneram.— Ibid.  vii.  3 ;  Plutarch.  In  C!c. 

B  Ipse  fug!  adhuc  omne  munus,  eo  magls,  quod  Ita  nihil 
poterat  agi,  ut  mihl  et  roeis  rebus  aptum  onset.  [Ad  Att. 
xi.  4.]  Quod  autem  idem  moestitiam  meam  reprehendit. 
Idem  Jocnm ;  magno  argumento  eat,  me  In  utroque  fuisee 
moderatum.— I'hil  !!.  16. 

Borne  of  Cicero's  sayings  on  this  occasion  are  preserved 
by  different  writers.  When  Pompey  put  him  in  mind  of 
kit  coming  to  late  to  them :  How  can  /  come  laUt  said 
he,  lehen  i  find  nothing  in  readinett  among  pou  f— and 
upon  Pompey's  asking  him  sarcastically,  where  hit  ton' 
in-4aw  Dolabella  teat ;    He  it  vith  your  /ather-in-iaae. 


Young  Brutus  was  also  in  Pompey's  camp,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  by  a  peculiar  zeal ;  which 
Cicero  mentions  as  the  more  remarkable,  because 
he  had  always  professed  an  irreconcilable  hatred  to 
Pompey  as  to  the  murderer  of  his  &ther*.  But 
he  followed  the  cause,  not  the  man ;  sacrificing  all 
his  resentments  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
looking  now  upon  Pompey  as  the  general  of  the 
republic  and  the  defender  of  their  common  liberty. 

During  the  course  t>f  this  war,  Cicero  never 
speaks  of  Pompey's  conduct  but  as  a  perpetual 
succession  of  blunders.  His  first  step,  of  leaving 
Italy,  was  condemned  indeed  by  all,  but  particu- 
larly by  Atticus ;  yet  to  us,  at  this  distance,  it 
seems  not  only  to  have  been  prudent,  but  neces- 
sary 7.  What  shocked  people  so  much  at  it,  was 
the  discovery  that  it  made  of  his  weakness  and 
want  of  preparation  ;  and  after  the  security  which 
he  had  all  along  affected,  and  the  defiance  so  oft 
declared  against  his  adversary,  it  made  him  appear 
contemptible  to  run  away  at  last  on  the  first  ap- 
proach of  Caesar.  '*  Did  you  ever  see,"  says 
Cselius,  '*  a  more  silly  creature  than  this  Pompey  of 
yours ;  who,  after  raising  all  this  bustle,  is  found  to 
be  such  a  trifler?  or  did  yon  ever  read  or  hear  of 
a  man  more  vigorous  in  action,  more  temperate  in 
victory,  than  our  Cssar'  ?" 

Pompey  had  left  Italy  about  a  year  before  Ciesar 
found  it  convenient  to  go  after  him  ;  during  which 
time  he  had  gathered  a  vast  fleet  from  all  the  ma- 
ritime states  and  cities  dependent  on  the  empire, 
without  making  any  use  of  it  to  distress  an  enemy 
who  had  no  fleet  at  all :  he  suffered  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia to  fall  into  Caesar's  hands  without  a  blow ; 
and  the  important  town  of  Marseilles,  after  having 
endured  a  long  siege  for  its  affection  to  his  cause. 
But  his  capital  error  was  the  giving  up  Spain,  and 
neglecting  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  best 
army  that  he  had,  in  a  country  devoted  to  his  in- 
terests, and  commodious  for  tiie  operations  of  his 
naval  force.  When  Cicero  first  heard  of  this  reso- 
lution, he  thought  it  monstrous* ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  committing  that  war  to  his  lieutenants,  against 

replied  he.  To  a  person  newly  urived  from  Italy,  and 
informing  them  of  a  strong  report  at  Rome,  that  Pompry 
wot  blocked  up  by  Catar  .•  And  you  tailed  hither  ther^fore^ 
said  he,  that  you  might  tee  it  with  your  own  epet.  And 
even  after  their  defeat,  when  Nonnius  was  exhorting  them 
to  courage,  because  there  wero  teven  eaglet  ttill  /</}  in 
Pompey't  camp  ;  You  encourage  «?<//,  said  he,  if  we  were 
to  fight  with  Jackdawt.  By  the  frequency  of  these  sple- 
netic Jokes,  he  is  said  to  have  provoked  Pompey  so  fur  as 
to  tell  him,  /  with  that  you  would  go  over  to  the  other  tide, 
that  you  may  b^in  to  /ear  u«.— Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  3 ; 
Plutaroh.  in  Cic. 

'  Brutus  amicus  in  causa  veraatur  acriter.^Ad  Att.  xi. 
4 ;  Plutaroh.  in  Brut,  et  Pomp. 

7  Quorum  dux  quam  iLffrpar^^ynTOSt  tu  quoque  ani- 
madvertis,  cul  ne  Piocna  quidem  nota  sunt :  quam  autem 
sine  consilio,  ros  testis.— Ad  Att.  vii.  13. 

Si  iste  Italian!  relinquet,  fsciet  omnino  male,  et  ut  ego 
existimo  iikoylffrctf,  Acc^-Ibid.  Ix.  10. 

■  Ecquando  tu  hominem  ineptlorem  quam  tuum  Cn. 
Pompeium  vidistl?  qui  tantas  turbaa,  qui  tam  nugax 
essct,  commorit?  ecquem  autem  Caesare  nostro  acriorem 
In  rebus  agendis,  eodem  In  victoria  tempeiatiorem,  aut 
legisU  aut  audisti?— Ep.  Fam.  viii.  1& 

•■  Omnia  hcc  olasais  Alexandria,  Colehia,  Tyro.  Sldone. 
Cypro,  Pamphilia,  Lyoia,  Rhodo.  ^kc.  ad  Interoludendoe 
Italie  commeatus— <!omparatnr.— Ad  Att.  ix.  9. 

Nunciant  £gyptum-H»gitare  ;  Hispanlam  abjecisse. 
MonstrananaDt..-AdAtt.  ix.  11. 
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tte  superior  geniot  and  ucendant  of  Cssar,  wu 
the  ndn  of  his  best  troops  and  hopes  at  once. 

Some  have  been  apt  to  wonder  why  Cssar,  after 
foicing  Pompey  ont  of  Italy,  instead  of  crossing  the 
iea  after  him,  when  he  was  in  no  condition  to  resist, 
iboidd  leave  him  lor  the  space  of  a  year  to  gather 
innies  and  6eet8  at  hu  leisure,  and  strengthen  him- 
tdf  with  all  the  forces  of  the  East.  But  Caesar  had 
ecod  reasons  for  what  he  did :  he  knew  that  all  the 
troops  which  conld  be  drawn  together  from  those 
coontries  were  no  mateh  for  his ;  that  if  he  had 
porsoed  him  directly  to  Greece,  and  driven  him  out 
of  it,  as  he  had  done  out  of  Itidy,  he  should  have 
driven  him  probably  into  Spain,  where  of  all  places 
ke  desired  the  least  to  meet  him  ;  and  where,  in  all 
events,  Pompey  had  a  sure  resource  as  long  as  it 
«as  possessed  by  a  firm  and  veteran  army ;  which 
it  was  Caesar's  bosiness  therefore  to  destroy  in  the 
6nt  place,  or  he  could  expect  no  success  from  the 
TO ;  and  there  was  no  opportunity  of  destroying 
it  so  &Tonrable  as  when  Pompey  himself  was  at 
sQch  a  distance  from  it.  This  was  the  reason  of 
his  marching  back  with  so  much  expedition,  "  to 
fisd,"  as  he  said,  "  an  army  without  a  general,  and 
retam  to  a  general  without  an  anny^."  The  event 
showed  that  he  judged  right ;  for  within  forty  days 
from  the  first  sight  of  his  enemy  in  Spain,  he  made 
hiaaelf  master  of  the  whole  province*". 

After  the  reduction  of  Spain,  he  was  created  dic- 
tator by  M.  JLepidus,  then  prKtor  at  Rome  ;  and  by 
A.  na  "05  ^^  dictatorial  power  declared  himself 
consul,  with  P.  Servilius  Isauricus; 
bat  he  was  no  sooner  invested  with 
this  office,  than  he  marched  to  Brun- 
dtsinm,  and  embarked,  on  the  fourth 
of  January,  in  order  to  find  out  Pom- 
pey. The  carrying  about  in  his  person 
the  supreme  digxiity  of  the  empire, 
added  no  small  authority  to  his  cause,  by  making 
the  cities  and  states  abroad  the  more  cautious  of 
acting  against  him,  or  giving  them  a  better  pre- 
teaee  at  least  for  opening  their  gates  to  the  consul 
of  Rome'.  Cicero  ail  this  while,  despairing  of  any 
good  from  the  war,  had  been  using  all  his  endea- 
vours to  dispose  his  friends  to  peace,  till  Pompey 
forbade  any  farther  mention  of  it  in  council ;  de- 
daring,  that  he  valued  neither  life  nor  country  for 
vfaicfa  he  most  be  indebted  to  Ctesar,  as  the  world 
aust  take  the  case  to  be,  should  he  accept  any 
conditions  in  his  present  circumstances*.  He  was 
sensible  that  he  had  hitherto  been  acting  a  con- 
temptible part,  and  done  nothing  equal  to  the  great 
oame  whi<^  he  had  acquired  in  the  world  ;  and  was 
determined,  therefore,  to  retrieve  his  honour,  before 
he  laid  dovm  his  arms,  by  the  destruction  of  his 
adversary,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 

During  the  blockade  of  Dyrrhachium,  it  was  a 
current  notion  in  Cesar's  army  that  Pompey  would 

^  Ins  je  ad  ezercitum  sine  dace,  et  inde  reveraumm  ad 
diacein  cdne  ezercltu. — Sueton.  J.  Caes.  34. 

e  Cc«.  I>e  BeUo  Civ.  iL 

<  mi  ae  daturos  n^gare,  neqoe  portas  consuli  pracclusa- 
Kaa^IMcL  iii.  590. 

e  Deflperans  victoriam,  primum  coepi  soadere  paoem, 
rajBs  tueaun  semper  auctor ;  deinde  cum  ab  ea  sententia 
P^smpeias  valde  abhorrerat. — ^Ep.  Fam.  vll.  3. 

Viballins de  Cssaris  mandatis  agero  instituit ;  eum 

iBfreaHixn  In  sermonem  Pompeius  mterpellavit,  efc  loqui 
^nra  pvohibuit.  Quid  mihi,  inquit,  aut  vita  aut  clvitate 
spas  €0t,  qiiam  beneflcio  Ccsaris  habere  videbor  ?— Css. 
De  Bdlo  Civ.  iiL  596. 
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draw  off  his  troops  into  his  ships,  and  remove  the 
war  to  some  distant  place.  Upon  this,  Dolabella, 
who  was  with  Cssar,  sent  a  letter  to  Cioero,  into 
Pompey's  camp,  exhorting  him,  **  that  if  Pompey 
should  be  driven  from  these  quarters,  to  seek  some 
other  country,  he  would  sit  down  quietly  at  Athens, 
or  any  dty  remote  from  the  war :  that  it  was  time 
to  think  of  his  own  ssfety,  and  be  a  friend  to  him- 
self rather  than  to  others :  that  he  had  now  fully 
satisfied  his  duty,  his  friendship,  and  his  engage- 
ments to  that  party  which  he  had  espoused  in  the 
republic :  that  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  be 
where  the  republic  itself  now  was,  rather  than,  by 
following  that  ancient  one,  to  be  in  none  at  all ; 
and  that  Cesar  would  readily  approve  this  con- 
duct'.'' But  the  war  took  a  quite  different  turn  ; 
and  instead  of  Pompey's  running  away  from  Dyi^ 
rhachium,  Caesar,  by  an  unexpected  defeat  before  it, 
was  forced  to  retire  the  first,  and  leave  to  Pompey 
the  credit  of  pursuing  him,  as  in  a  kind  of  flight 
towards  Macedonia. 

While  the  two  armies  were  thus  employed,  Caelius, 
now  praetor  at  Rome,  trusting  to  his  power  and  the 
success  of  his  party,  began  to  publish  several  vio- 
lent and  odious  laws,  especially  one  for  the  cancel- 
ling of  all  debts  K.  This  raised  a  great  flame  in  the 
city,  till  he  was  overruled  and  deposed  from  his 
magistracy  by  the  consul  Servilius  and  the  senate : 
but  being  made  desperate  by  this  affront,  he  re- 
called Milo  from  his  exile  at  Marseilles,  whom 
Caesar  had  refused  to  restore ;  and,  in  concert  with 
him,  resolved  to  raise  some  public  commotion  in 
favour  of  Pompey.  In  this  disposition,  he  wrote 
his  last  letter  to  Cioero  ;  in  which,  after  an  account 
of  his  conversion,  and  the  service  which  he  was 
projecting,  **  Yon  are  asleep,"  says  he, "  and  do  not 
know  how  open  and  weak  we  sre  here :  what  are 
you  doing  ?  are  yon  waiting  for  a  battle,  which  is 
sure  to  be  against  you  }  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
your  troops ;  but  ours  have  been  long  used  to  fight 
hard,  and  to  bear  cold  and  hunger  with  ease^." 
But  this  disturbance,  which  began  to  alarm  all 
Italy,  was  soon  ended  by  the  death  of  the  authors 
of  it,  Mito  and  Caelius,  who  perished  in  their  rash 
attempt,  being  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  whom  they 
were  endeavouring  to  debaach.  They  had  both  at- 
teched  themselves  very  early  to  the  interests  and 
the  authority  of  Cioero,  and  were  qualified  by  their 
parts  and  fortunes  to  have  made  a  principal  figure 
in  the  republic,  if  they  had  continued  in  those 
sentiments,  and  adhered  to  his  advice ;  but  their 
passions,  pleasures,  and  ambition,  got  the  ascen- 
dant, and,  through  a  factious  and  turbulent  life, 
hurried  them  on  to  this  wretehed  fate. 

All  thoughts  of  peace  being  now  laid  aside, 
Cicero's  next  advice  to  Pompey  was,  to  draw  the 
war  into  length,  nor  ever  to  give  Caesar  the  oppor- 

'  Illud  autem  a  te  peto,  nt,  si  Jam  ille  evitaverit  boo 
periculum,  et  se  abdiderit  in  claasem,  tu  tuia  rebus  consu- 
las :  et  aliquando  tibl  potiiw  quaxn  cuivis  His  amicus.  Satis 
factum  est  Jam  a  te  vel  officio,  vel  familiaritati ;  sati&fac- 
tuin  etism  partibus,  et  ei  reipublicc  quam  tu  probabas. 
Iteliquum  est,  ubi  nunc  est  respublica  ibi  simus  potius, 
quam  dum  veterem  Ulam  aequamur,  simus  in  nulla.— £p. 
Fam.  ix.  9. 

g  Ces.  De  Bello  Civ.  fil.  000. 

^  VoH  dormitis.  oec  bee  adhuc  mifai  videmini  intelligere, 
quam  nos  pateamus,  et  quam  simus  Imbecilli — quid  istic 
facitis?  prslium  expectatis, quod finnisdmnm  est?  vestras 
copias  non  novi.  Nostrl  valde  depugnare,  et  facile  algere 
et  eeurire  oonsueverint.-'Ep.  Fnm.  vili.  17. 
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tunity  of  a  battle.  Pompey  approved  this  coonsel, 
and  parsued  it  for  some  time,  till  he  gained  the 
advantage  above-mentioned  before  Dyrrhaohium; 
which  gave  him  such  a  confidence  in  his  own 
troops,  and  such  a  contempt  of  Caesar's,  **  that 
from  this  moment,"  says  Cicero,  *'  this  great  man 
ceased  to  be  a  general ;  opposed  a  raw,  new-raised 
army  to  the  most  robust  and  veteran  legions ;  was 
shamefully  beaten,  and,  with  the  loss  of  his  camp, 
forced  to  fly  away  alone  ^" 

Had  Cicero's  advice  been  followed,  Cesar  must 
inevitably  have  been  ruined :  for  Pompey's  fleet 
would  have  cut  off  all  supplies  from  him  by  sea, 
and  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  subsist  long  at 
land  while  an  enemy,  superior  in  number  of  troops, 
was  perpetually  harassing  him  and  wasting  the 
country :  and  the  report  everywhere  spread  of  his 
flying  from  Dyrrhachium  before  a  victorious  army 
which  was  pursuing  him,  made  his  march  every 
way  the  more  difficult,  and  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try more  shy  of  assisting  him  :  tiU  the  despicable 
figure  that  he  seemed  to  make  raised  such  an  im- 
patience for  fighting,  and  assurance  of  victory  in 
the  Pompeian  chiefs,  as  drew  them  to  the  fatal 
resolution  of  giving  him  battle  at  Pharsalia.  There 
was  another  motive  likewise  suggested  to  us  by 
Cicero,  which  seems  to  have  had  no  small  influ- 
ence in  determining  Pompey  to  this  unhappy  step  ; 
his  superstitious  regard  to  omens,  and  the  admo- 
nitions of  diviners,  to  which  his  nature  was  strongly 
addicted.  The  haruspices  were  all  on  his  side, 
and  flattered  him  with  everything  that  was  pros- 
perous :  and  besides  those  in  his  own  camp,  tbe 
whole  fraternity  of  them  at  Rome  were  sending 
him  perpetual  accounts  of  the  fortunate  and  auspi- 
cious significations  which  they  had  observed  in  the 
entrails  of  their  victims^. 

But,  after  all,  it  must  needs  be  owned,  that 
Pompey  had  a  very  difficult  part  to  act,  and  much 
less  liberty  of  executing  what  he  himself  approved, 
than  in  all  tbe  other  wars  in  which  he  had  b^n 
engaged.  In  his  wars  against  foreign  enemies,  his 
power  was  absolute,  and  all  his  motions  depended 
on  his  own  will ;  but  in  this,  besides  several  kings 
and  princes  of  the  East  who  attended  him  in  per- 
son, he  had  with  him  in  his  camp  almost  all  the 
chief  magistrates  and  senators  of  Rome ;  men  of 
equal  dignity  with  himself,  who  had  commanded 
armies,  and  obtained  triumphs,  and  expected  a 
share  in  all  his  councils  ;  and  that,  in  their  com- 
mon danger,  no  step  should  be  taken  but  by  their 
common  advice :  and  as  they  were  under  no  en- 
gagement to  his  cause  but  what  was  voluntary,  so 
they  were  necessarily  to  be  humoured,  lest  through 
disgust  they  should  desert  it.  Now  these  were  all 
uneasy  in  their  present  situation,  and  longed  to 
be  at  home  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  estates  and 
honours  ;  and  having  a  confidence  of  victory,  from 
the  number  of  their  troops  and  the  reputation  of 

1  Cum  ab  oa  sententla  Pompeiua  yalde  abhorreret,  susr 
dere  instltui,  ut  bellum  duoeret :  hoo  interdum  probabat 
et  In  ea  sententla  Tidebatiu-  fore,  et  fuiMet  fortasae,  nisi 
quadam  ex  pugna  coepiaset  mllitibus  suIb  confldere.  Ex 
eo  tempore  vir  ille  Bummua  nuUus  imperator  fuit :  victus 
turplwime,  amisBls  etiam  castris,  solus  fugit.— Ep.  Fam. 
vli.3. 

k  Hoo  dvUi  bello,  dii  immortales! qu»  nobis  in 

Onedam  Roma  reeponaa  harusplcum  miaaa  sunt?  que 
dlota  Pompeio  ?-— «taiim  ille  admodum  extis  et  ostentis 
movcbatur.— De  Dlv.  ii.  24. 


their  leader,  were  perpetually  teasing  Pompey  to 
the  resolution  of  a  battle,  charging  him  with  a  de- 
sign to  protract  the  war  for  the  sake  of  perpetuat. 
ing  his  authority ;  and  calling  him  another  Aga- 
memnon, who  was  proud  of  holding  so  many  kings 
and  generals  under  his  command^;  till,  being  unable 
to  withstand  their  reproaches  any  longer,  he  was 
driven,  by  a  kind  of  shame,  and  against  bis  judg- 
ment, to  the  experiment  of  a  decisive  action. 

Caesar  was  sensible  of  Pompey's  difficulty,  and 
persuaded  that  he  could  not  support  the  indignity 
of  showing  himself  afraid  of  fighting ;  and  from 
that  assurance  exposed  himself  often  more  rashly 
than  prudence  would  otherwise  justify  :  for  his  be- 
sieging Pompey  at  Dyrrhachium,  who  was  master 
of  the  sea  which  supplied  everything  to  him  that 
was  wanted,  while  his  own  army  was  starving  at 
land ;  and  the  attempt  to  block  up  intrenchments 
so  widely  extended  with  much  smaller  numbers 
than  were  employed  to  defend  them,  must  needs 
be  thought  rash  and  extravagant,  were  it  not  for 
the  expectation  of  drawing  Pompey  by  it  to  a  ge- 
neral engagement ;  for  when  he  could  not  gain  that 
end,  his  perseverance  in  the  siege  had  like  to  have 
ruined  him,  and  would  inevitably  have  done  so  if 
he  had  not  quitted  it,  as  he  himself  afterwards 
owned™. 

It  must  be  observed  likewise,  that  while  Pom- 
pey had  any  walls  or  intrenchments  between  him 
and  Caesar,  not  all  Caesar's  vigour,  nor  the  courage 
of  his  veterans,  could  gain  the  least  advantage 
against  him  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  Caesar  was 
baffled  and  disappointed  in  every  attempt.  Thus 
at  Brundisium  he  could  mak^  no  impression  upon 
the  town,  till  Pompey  at  full  leisure  had  secured 
his  retreat,  and  embarked  his  troops  :  and  at  >Dyr- 
rhacbium,  the  only  considerable  action  which  hap- 
pened between  them,  was  not  only  disadvantageous, 
but  almost  fatal  to  him.  Thus  far  Pompey  cer- 
tainly showed  himself  the  greater  captain,  in  not 
suffering  a  force,  which  he  could  not  resist  in  the 
field,  to  do  him  any  hurt,  or  carry  any  point  against 
him,  since  that  depended  on  the  skill  of  the  general. 
By  the  help  of  intrenchments  he  knew  how  to 
make  his  new-raised  soldiers  a  match  for  Caesar's 
veterans ;  but  when  he  was  drawn  to  encounter 
him  on  the  open  plain,  he  fought  against  insuperable 
odds,  by  deserting  his  proper  arms,  as  Cicero  says, 
of  caution,  counsel,  and  authority,  in  which  he 
was  superior,  and  committing  his  fate  to  swords 
and  spears,  and  bodily  strength,  in  which  his  ene- 
mies far  excelled  him". 

Cicero  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia, but  was  left  behind  at  Dyrrhachium  much  out 

^  Kal  M  ri^de  aln^  fiaai\4a  jcal  *AyafjJnyoya 
KoXovvrwy,  $ti  KiiKuvos  ficurik^wy  Utit  rh¥  7r6KtfJLor 
^PX^'  H^ifl  ^^^  ohctUatf  KoyuTfjuuiff  sol  ^v«8«Kcv 
ainois* — App.  p.  470. 

Milites  otium,  Bocii  moram,  principes  ambltum  ducis 
increpabont—Flor.  It.  2 ;  Dio,  p.  185 ;  Plutarch,  in  Pomp. 

IB  C«aar  pro  natura  ferox,  et  conficiendae  rei  cupidus, 
oetentare  aciem,  provocare,  laoesaero ;  nunc  obsidione 
eastrorum,  quae  aedecim  mlllium  vallo  obduxerat;  (sed 
quid  hia  obeaaet  obaldio,  qui  patente  marl  omnibus  copiis 
abundarent?)  nunc  expugnatione  Dyrrbachil  irrita,  dec 
— Flor.  iv.  2. 

'HfioXtfyct  T€  fAerayiy^K€tv  irp6i  Avj^ax^  <rrpa- 
TOircSct^ai.  Ac— App.  p.  468. 

B  Kon  iia  rebus  pugnabamus,  quibus  valere  poteramna. 
oonailio,  auctoritato,  causa,  quae  orant  in  nobis  superiora ; 
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of  haiBonr,  as  well  as  out  of  order :  his  discontent 
to  see  all  things  going  wrong  on  that  side,  and 
ooatrery  to  his  advice,  bad  brought  upon  him  an 
ill  habit  of  body  and  weak  state  of  health,  which 
made  him  decline  all  pnblic  command ;  bnt  he 
pnimised  Fompey  to  foUow,  and  continue  with 
him,  89  soon  as  his  health  permitted  <» ;  and  as  a 
pledge  of  his  sincerity,  sent  his  son  in  the  mean- 
vfaile  along  with  him,  who,  though  very  young, 
behaved  himself  gallantly,  and  acquired  great  ap- 
pbvse  by  his  dexterity  of  riding  and  throwing  the 
javelin,  and  performing  every  other  part  of  military 
I  discipline  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  wings  of  horse, 
of  which  Pompey  had  given  him  the  command'. 
Cato  Btaid  behind  also  in  the  camp  at  Dyrrhachinm, 
which  he  commanded  with  fifteen  cohorts,  when 
Labienos  brought  them  the  news  of  Pompey's 
defeat,  upon  which  Cato  offered  the  command  to 
Cicero,  as  the  superior  in  dignity ;  and  upon  his 
refusal  of  it,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  young  Pompey 
vu  so  enraged  that  he  drew  his  sword,  and  would 
have  killed  him  upon  the  spot,  if  Cato  had  not 
prerented  it.  This  fact  is  not  mentioned  by 
Cicero,  yet  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  his  speech 
for  Marcellus,  where  he  says,  that  in  the  very  war 
be  hid  been  a  perpetual  assertor  of  peace,  to  the 
ixzard  even  of  his  life^.  But  the  wretched  news 
fmvi  Pharsalia  threw  them  all  into  such  a  conster- 
Dition,  that  they  presently  took  shipping,  and  dia- 
pened  themselves  severally,  as  their  hopes  or 
iadioations  led  them,  into  the  different  prorinces 
of  the  empire'.  The  greatest  part,  who  were  deter- 
nioed  to  renew  the  war,  went  directly  into  Africa, 
the  general  rendezvous  of  their  scattered  forces ; 
whilst  others,  who  were  disposed  to  expect  the 
Either  issue  of  things,  and  take  such  measures  as 
fortone  offered,  retired  to  Achaia :  but  Cicero  was 
nsoWed  to  make  this  the  end  of  the  war  to  himself, 
ud  recommended  the  same  conduct  to  his  friends, 
declaring,  that  as  they  had  been  no  match  for 
Cesar  when  entire,  they  could  not  hope  to  beat 
him  vben  shattered  and  broken* :  and  so,  after  a 
BUKrable  campaign  of  about  eighteen  months,  he 
committed  himself  without  hesitation  to  the  mercy 
of  the  cooqaeror*  and  landed  again  atfirnndisium 
•Jioat  the  end  of  October. 

■d  laoertis  et  viribna^  quibus  pares  non  f  ulmiu.— £p. 
Fan.  It.  7. 

IVdebamque  pHis  et  gladfia,  non  oondllia  neque  aactori- 
t^tibBsnoftrisde  Jure  publico  diiiceptarl.— Ep.  Pam.  vi.  I. 

*  Iptt  fugi  adbuc  omne  rounus.  eo  magis,  quod  nihil  ita 
P'ttoat  agl,  at  mihi  et  niei»  rebus  aptum  esaet—me  conflcit 
klCdtudo,  ex  qua  etiam  nunma  inflnnitaii  corporia ;  qua 
lenta,  ero  com  eo,  qui  n«gotium  gerit,  eitque  in  magna 
•Pfr-Ad  Att.  xl.  4. 

r  Quo  tamen  In  bello  cum  te  Pompeins  ale  alter!  pnefe- 
<*"ei,  magnam  laudem  et  a  summo  viro  et  ab  exercitu 
cooaaquebare,  equitando,  Jaculando,  omni  militarl  labore 
toiensdo :  atque  ea  quidem  tua  laua  paritar  cum  lepub- 
l^aoeeidit^De  Offic.  iL  13. 

1  Muita  de  pace  dixi,  et  in  Ipso  bello,  eadem  etiam  cum 
opitlt  mei  periculo  aensi.— Pro  BfarceU.  A. 

'  I*aucia  sane  post  dlebus  ex  Pharaallca  fuga  venlaae 
lAbienQin:  qui  cum  interitum  exerdtus  nuudariaaet— 
uvesmblto  perterrlti  cnnacendlatis.— De  Dirln.  L  aS. 

■  Dune  ego  beUi  mihi  flnem  feci ;  nee  putavi,  cum 
i"^  pares  non  fuiaaemos,  fraotos  superioreB  fofe.— £p. 
f"itt.TiL3. 
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CiOKKO  no  sooner  returned  to  Italy  than  he 
began  to  reflect  that  he  had  been  too  hasty  in 
coming  home,  before  the  war  was  de- 
A.  ORB.  708.  termined,  and  without  any  invitation 
cic.  eo.  I'pQm  ^^  conqueror ;  and  in  a  time  of 
c  jvuus  ****'  general  licence,  had  reason  to 
cicaAA,  Dio>  •pprehend  some  insult  from  the  sol- 
TAToa  II.  diers,  if  he  ventured  to  appear  in  pub- 
M.  ANTONi'Ta  lie  with  his  fasces  and  laurel ;  and 
Moff.  Equit.  yet  to  drop  them  would  be  a  dimi- 
nution of  that  honour  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Roman  people,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  power  superior  to  the  laws:  he 
condemned  himself  therefore  for  not  continuing 
abroad,  in  some  convenient  place  of  retirement,  tiU 
he  had  been  sent  for,  or  things  were  better  settled*. 
What  gave  him  the  greater  reason  to  repent  of 
this  step  was,  a  message  that  he  receiveid  from 
Antony,  who  governed  all  in  Caesar's  absence,  and 
with  the  same  churlish  spirit  with  which  he  would 
have  held  him  before  in  Italy  against  his  will, 
seemed  now  disposed  to  drive  him  out  of  it :  for 
he  sent  him  the  copy  of  a  letter  from  Caesar,  in 
which  Caesar  signified,  **  that  he  had  heard  that 
Cato  and  Metellus  were  at  Rome,  and  appeared 
openly  there,  which  might  occasion  some  dis- 
turbance ;  wherefore  he  strictly  ei^joined  that  none 
should  be  suffered  to  come  to  Italy  without  a  special 
licence  from  himself.*'  Antony  therefore  desired 
Cicero  to  excuse  him,  since  he  could  not  help  obey- 
ing Caesar's  commands :  but  Cicero  sent  L.  Lamia 
to  assure  him  that  Caesar  had  ordered  Dolabella  to 
write  to  him  to  come  to  Italy  as  soon  as  he  pleased, 
and  that  he  came  upon  the  authority  of  Dolabella's 
letter:  so  that  Antony,  in  the  edict  which  he 
published  to  exclude  the  Pompeians  from  Italy, 
excepted  Cicero  by  name,  which  added  still  to  his 
mortification  ;  since  all  his  desire  was  to  be  con- 
nived  at  only,  or  tacitly  permitted,  without  being 
personally  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  party". 
But  he  had  several  other  grievances  of  a  domestic 
kind,  which  concurred  also  to  make  him  unhappy : 
his  brother  Quintus,  with  his  son,  after  their 
escape  from  Pharsalia,  followed  Caesar  into  Asia, 
to  obtain  their  pardon  from  him  in  person.  Quintus 
had  particular  reason  to  be  afraid  of  his  resentment, 
on  account  of  the  relation  which  he  had  borne  to 
him  as  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Gaul,  where  he 
had  been  treated  by  him  with  great  generosity  ;  so 
that  Cicero  himself  would  have  dissuaded  him  from 
going  over  to  Pompey,  but  could  not  prevail :  yet 

t  Ego  veto  et  incaute,  ut  aoribis,  et  celerius  quam  opor- 
tuit,  feci.  Ac— Ad  Att.  xi.  9. 

Quare  voluntatis  me  me«  nunquam  pcenltebit,  oonafll! 
pflraitet  In  oppido  aliquo  mallem  reaedlsee,  quoad  aroes- 
•erer.  Minus  aennonis  subiiawin :  minus  accepinaem 
doloris :  ipsum  hoc  non  me  angeret.  Brundisii  Jacere  In 
orones  partes  est  molestum.  Propluaaccedere,  ut  suadea, 
quomodo  sine  lictoribus,  qoos  popnlua  dedit,  poaaum  ?  qui 
mihi  incoluml  adimi  non  poaaunt. — Ad  Att.  xi.  6. 

«  Bed  quid  ego  de  lictoribus,  qui  pcne  ex  Italia  decoders 
aim  Jnasus?  nam  admemlait  Antoniusexemplum  Ccaaris 
ad  ae  literarum ;  In  quibua  erat,  ae  audiaae.  Catonem  et 
L.  Metellum  In  Italiam  veaiiaae,  Romie  ut  eosent  palam, 
Ac.  Turn  ille  edixlt  ita*  ut  me  exciperet  et  Lclinm 
nominatim.  Quod  aane  nollem.  Poterat  enim  sine 
nomine,  re  Ipaa  exdpL  O  multas  graves  offWnakinesI^ 
Ibid.  7. 
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in  this  common  calamity,  Qnintns,  in  order  to 
make  his  own  peace  the  more  easily,  resolved  to 
throw  all  the  blame  upon  his  brother,  and  for  that 
purpose  made  it  the  subject  of  all  his  letters  and 
speeches  to  Cesar^s  friends,  to  rail  at  him  in  a 
manner  the  most  inhuman. 

Cicero  was  informed  of  this  from  all  quarters, 
and  that  young  Quintus,  who  was  sent  before 
towards  Cssar,  had  read  an  oration  to  his  friends, 
which  he  had  prepared  to  speak  to  him  against  his 
uncle.  Nothing  (as  Cicero  says)  ever  happened 
more  shocking  to  him  ;  and  though  he  had  no 
small  diffidence  of  Csesar's  inclination,  and  many 
enemies  labouring  to  do  him  ill  offices,  yet  his 
I  greatest  concern  was,  lest  his  brother  and  nephew 
should  hurt  themselves  rather  than  him,  by  their 
perfidy  '  :  for  under  all  the  sense  of  this  provoca- 
tion, his  behaviour  was  just  the  reverse  of  theirs  ; 
and  having  been  informed  that  Cesar  in  a  certain 
conversation  had  charged  his  brother  with  being  the 
author  of  their  going  away  to  Pompey,  he  took 
occasion  to  write  to  him  in  the  following  terms  : — 
**  As  for  my  brother,  I  am  not  less  solicitous  for 
his  safety  than  my  own ;  but  in  my  present  situa- 
tion dare  not  venture  to  recommend  him  to  you  : 
all  that  I  can  pretend  to  is,  to  beg  that  you  will 
not  believe  him  to  have  ever  done  anything  towards 
obstructing  my  good  offices  and  affection  to  you ; 
but  rather,  that  he  was  always  the  adviser  of  our 
imion,  and  the  companion,  not  the  leader  of  my 
voyage  :  wherefore,  in  all  other  respects  I  leave  it 
to  you  to  treat  him  as  your  own  humanity  and  his 
friendship  vrith  you  require ;  but  I  entreat  you,  in 
the  most  pressing  manner,  that  I  may  not  be  the 
cause  of  hurting  him  with  you  on  any  account 
whatsoever  y." 

He  found  himself  likewise  at  this  time  in  some 
distress  for  want  of  money,  which  in  that  season 
of  public  distraction  it  was  very  difficult  to  procure, 
either  by  borrowing  or  selling:  the  sum  which 
he  advanced  to  Pompey  had  drained  him ;  and 
his  wife,  by  her  indulgence  to  stewards  and  fa- 
vourite servants,  had  made  great  waste  of  what  was 
left  at  home  ;  and  instead  of  saving  anything  from 
their  rents,  had  plunged  him  deeply  into  debt :  so 
that  Atticus's  purse  was  the  chief  fund  which  he 
had  to  trust  to  for  his  present  support*. 

The  conduct  of  Dolabella  was  a  farther  mortifi- 
cation to  him,  who,  by  the  fiction  of  an  adoption 
into  a  plebeian  family,  had  obtained  the  tribunate 
this  year,  and  was  raising  great  tumults  and  dis- 
orders in  Rome,  by  a  law  which  he  published,  to 
I    expunge  all  debts.     Laws  of  that  kind  had  been 

>  Quintus  niiiiit  filium  non  wlum  sui  dcprecatorem,  sod 
etiam  aocusatorem  mel— neque  vero  desistet,  ublcunque 
est  omnia  In  me  maledlcta  confcrre.  Nihil  mihi  unquam 
tarn  incrodibile  aoridit,  nihil  in  his  malts  tarn  acerbum. — 
Ad  Att.  xi.  & 

EpistoUs  mihi  legenint  plenas  omnium  In  me  probro- 
rum— Ipsl  enim  ill!  putavi  pemiciosom  fore,  d  ejus  hoo 
tantnm  scelus  pcrcrebuisset^-Ibid.  0. 

Quintum  filium— Tolumen  sibi  ostendiase  orationis, 
quam  apod  Caeaarem  contra  me  eeaet  habituru»— multa 
postea  patria,  oonaimili  soelore  patrem  esse  locutum.— Ibid. 
10. 

7  Cum  mihi  liters  a  Balbo  minore  mfassp  ement,  Cc- 
sarem  ezistimare,  Quintum  fratrem  IHuum  mea  pro- 
/eetionu  fuisso,  sic  enim  Bcripsit— Ad  Att  xi.  12. 

*  Velim  consideres  ut  sit,  und«  nobis  suppeditentur 
Bumtus  neoessarii.  8i  qoas  habuimus  facultates,  ens 
Pompeio.  tum,  cum  Id  vldebamur  saplenter  faoero,  detuli- 
mus— Ibid.  ziil.  2, 22.  dec. 


often  attempted  by  desperate  or  ambitions  magis- 
trates, but  were  always  detested  by  the  better  sort, 
and  particularly  by  Cicero,  who  treats  them  as  per- 
nicious to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  states,  and 
sapping  the  very  foundations  of  civil  society,  by 
destroying  all  faith  and  credit  among  men*.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  we  find  him  taking  this 
affair  so  much  to  heart,  and  complaining  so  heavily, 
in  many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  of  the  famed  acts 
of  his  son-in-law,  as  an  additional  source  of  afflic- 
tion and  disgrace  to  him**.  Dolabella  was  greatly 
embarrassed  in  his  fortunes,  and  while  he  was  with 
Cssar  abroad,  seems  to  have  left  his  wife  destitute 
of  necessaries  at  home,  and  forced  to  recur  to  her 
father  for  her  subsistence.  Cicero  likewise,  either 
through  the  difficulty  of  the  times,  or  for  want  of  a 
sufficient  settlement  on  Dolabella's  part,  had  not 
yet  paid  all  her  fortune  ;  which  it  was  usual  to  do 
at  three  different  payments,  within  a  time  limited 
by  law  :  he  had  dischaiiged  the  two  first,  and  was 
now  preparing  to  make  the  third  payment,  which 
he  frequently  and  pressingly  recommends  to  the 
care  of  Atticus^.  But  Dolabella's  whole  life  and 
character  were  so  entirely  contrary  to  the  manners 
and  temper  both  of  Cicero  and  Tullia,  that  a  divorce 
ensued  between  them  not  long  after,  though  the 
account  of  it  is  delivered  so  darkly,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  at  what  time  or  from  what  side  it  first 
arose. 

In  these  circumstances  Tullia  paid  her  father  a 
visit  at  Bmndisinm  on  the  thirteenth  of  June: 
but  his  great  love  for  her  made  their  meeting  only 
the  more  afflicting  to  him  in  that  abject  state  of 
their  fortunes ;  *'  I  was  so  far,''  says  he,  "  from 
taking  that  pleasure  which  I  ought  to  have  done, 
from  the  virtue,  humanity^  and  piety  of  an  excel- 
lent daughter,  that  I  was  exceedingly  grieved  to 
see  so  deserving  a  creature  in  such  an  unhappy 
condition,  not  by  her  own,  but  wholly  by  my  fault ; 
I  saw  no  reason  therefore  for  keeping  her  longer 
here  in  this  our  common  affliction,  but  was  will- 
ing  to  send  her  back  to  her  mother  as  soon  as  she 
would  consent  to  it'." 

At  Brundisium  he  received  the  news  of  Pompey 's 
death,  which  did  not  surprise  him,  as  we  find  from 
the  short  reflection  that  he  makes  upon  it :  ''As 
to  Pompey's  end  (says  he)  I  never  had  any  doubt 
about  it :  for  the  lost  and  desperate  state  of  his 
affairs  had  so  possessed  the  minds  of  all  the  kings 
and  states  abroad,  that  whithersoever  he  went  I  took 
it  for  granted  that  this  would  be  his  fate  :  I  can- 

■  Noc  enim  ulla  res  vehementius  rempublicam  continet, 
quam  fides;  que  esse  nulla  potest,  nisi  erft  necessaria 
solutio  rerum  credltorum,  Ace— De  Offic.  iL  24. 

b  Quod  me  audis  fractlorem  esse  animo ;  quid  putns, 
cum  vidcas  accossinse  ad  superiores  o^gritudines  prasclaras 
generi  actlones?— Ad  Att.  xi.  12. 

Etsi  omnium  conspcctiun  horreo,  pranertim  hoc  genero. 
—Ibid.  14. 15,  Ac. 

c  De  dote,  quod  scribis,  per  omnes  deoa  te  obtestnr,  ut 
totam  rem  susciplas,  et  illam  miseram  mea  culpa— tueare 
meis  opibus,  si  quae  sunt ;  tuis,  quibus  tibi  non  molcstum 
erit  facultatibus.— Ibid.  xl.  2. 

I)e  pensione  altera,  oro  te,  omni  cura  considera  quid 
faciendum  sit.— Ibid.  xi.  4. 

^  Tullia  mea  ad  me  venit  prid.  Id.  Jnn.— Ego  autcm 
ex  Ipsius  virtute,  humanitate,  pietate  non  modo  earn  vo- 
luptatem  non  cepi,  quam  capcre  ex  singularl  fliia  debut, 
scd  etiam  incredibili  sum  dolore  affectus,  tale  ingenium 
in  tarn  misera  fortnna  versarl. — ^Ibid.  xi.  17 ;  Ep.  Fam. 
xiv.  11. 
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eot  however  help  grieYing  at  it ;  for  I  knew  him 
to  be  ao  honest,  grave,  and  worth j  man*/' 

This  ms  the  short  and  true  character  of  the 
maa  from  one  who  perfectly  knew  him,  not  height- 
eoed,  as  we  sometimes  find  it,  by  the  shining  co- 
ii)Qn  of  his  eloquence,  nor  depressed  by  the  darker 
fttrokfs  of  his  resentment.  Pompey  had  early 
icqoired  the  surname  of  the  Great,  by  that  sort 
of  merit  which,  from  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
fablic,  necessarily  made  him  great ;  a  fame  and 
success  in  war  superior  to  what  Rome  had  ever 
kaovn  in  the  most  celebrated  of  her  generals.  He 
bad  triamphedat  three  several  times  over  the  three 
diSerent  parts  of  the  known  world,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  by  his  victories  had  almost  doubled  the 
extent  as  well  as  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  domi- 
luoo ;  for  as  he  declared  to  the  people  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Mithridatic  war,  he  had  found  the 
Lesser  Asia  the  boundary,  but  left  it  the  middle  of 
tbeir  empire.  He  was  about  six  years  older  than 
Caaar ;  and  while  Cssar,  immersed  in  pleasures, 
cppressed  with  debts,  and  suspected  by  sdl  honest 
oen,  vas  hardly  able  to  show  his  brad,  Pompey 
VIS  floariahing  in  the  height  of  power  and  glory, 
nd  by  the  consent  of  all  parties  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  republic.  This  was  the  post  that  his  ambi- 
tioQ  seemed  to  aim  at — to  be  the  first  man  in  Rome 
-the  leader,  not  the  tyrant  of  his  country  :  for 
be  DH>re  than  once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have 
nude  himself  the  master  of  it  without  any  risk,  if 
brirtQe,  or  his  phlegm  at  least,  had  not  re- 
«tnioed  him ;  but  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  ezpec- 
i>tioa  of  receiving  from  the  gift  of  the  people  what 
be  did  not  care  to  seize  by  force ;  and  by  foment- 
'^  the  disorders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive  them 
to  the  necessity  of  creating  him  dictator.  It  is  an 
observation  of  all  the  historians,  that  while  Csesar 
Bade  no  difference  of  power,  whether  it  was  con- 
fefred  or  usurped,  whether  over  those  who  loved 
or  those  who  feared  him,  Pompey  seemed  to  value 
viae  but  what  was  offered,  nor  to  have  any  desire 
to  gotem  but  with  the  good-will  of  the  governed. 
^^  leisure  he  found  from  his  wars  he  employed 
>Q  the  study  of  polite  letters,  and  especially  of 
^oence,  in  which  he  would  have  acquired  great 
^,  if  his  (Junius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more 
*^°S  glory  of  arms :  yet  he  pleaded  several 
caues  vith  applause,  in  the  defence  of  his  friends 
>||d  clients,  uid  some  of  them  in  conjunction  with 
Cicero.  His  language  was  copious  and  elevated, 
bis  sentiments  just,  his  voice  sweet,  his  action 
^  and  full  of  dignity.  But  his  talents  were 
letter  formed  for  arms  than  the  gown ;  for  though 
^  both  he  observed  the  same  discipline,  a  per- 
PJal  modesty,  temperance,  and  gravity  of  outward 
^noor,  yet  in  the  licence  of  camps  the  example 
*u  more  rare  and  striking.  His  person  was 
^^^'wnely  g;noefu],  and  imprinting  respect,  yet 
*ith  an  air  of  reserve  and  haughtiness  which  be- 
^'^  the  general  better  than  the  citizen.  His  parts 
*^re  plausible  rather  than  great,  specious  rather 
than  penetrating,  and  his  view  of  politics  but 
J?"|o* ;  for  his  chief  instrument  of  governing  was 
"^ushnnlation ;  yet  he  had  not  always  the  art  to 
°^|KeaI  his  real  sentiments.     As  he  was  a  better 

'  De  Pompeii  exitii  mihl  dubium  nunquiun  fuit :  tanta 
Qon  defperatio  remm  ^us  omnium  reKum  et  populorum 
|^*^>M»  occupant,  at  quocunque  venimiet,  hoc  putarom 
ahtnmi.  N<m  posam  rjus  caaum  non  dolere :  hominem 
"'UBintignim  etcaatumet  gravem  oognori.— Ad  Att  zi.  8. 


soldier  than  a  statesman,  so  what  he  gained  in  the 
camp  he  usually  lost  in  the  city,  and  though  adored 
when  abroad,  was  often  affronted  and  mortified  at 
home,  till  the  imprudent  opposition  of  the  senate 
drove  him  to  that  alliance  with  Crassus  and  Ceesar 
which  proved  fatal  both  to  himself  and  the  republic. 
He  took  in  these  two,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the 
ministers  rather  of  his  power ;  that  by  giving  them 
some  share  with  him  he  might  make  his  own 
authority  uncontrollable :  he  had  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  they  could  ever  prove  his  rivals, 
since  neither  of  them  had  any  credit  or  character 
of  that  kind  which  alone  could  raise  them  above 
the  laws— a  superior  fame  and  experience  in  war, 
with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at  their  devotion : 
all  this  was  purely  his  own,  till  by  cherishing 
Cssar,  and  throwing  into  his  hands  the  only  thing 
which  he  wanted,  arms  and  military  command,  he 
made  him  at  last  too  strong  for  himself,  and  never 
began  to  fear  bim  till  it  was  too  late.  Cicero 
warmly  dissuaded  both  his  union  and  his  breach 
with  Csesar,  and  after  the  rupture,  as  warmly  still 
the  thought  of  giving  him  battle.  If  any  of  these 
counsels  had  been  followed,  Pompey  had  preserved 
his  life  and  honour,  and  the  republic  its  liberty. 
But  he  was  urged  to  his  fate  by  a  natural  supersti- 
tion, and  attention  to  those  vain  auguries  with 
which  he  was  flattered  by  all  the  haruspices  :  he 
had  seen  the  same  temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  and 
observed  the  happy  effects  of  it ;  but  they  assumed 
it  only  out  of  policy,  he  out  of  principle.  They 
used  it  to  animate  their  soldiers,  when  they  had 
found  a  probable  opportunity  of  fighting  ;  but  he, 
against  tdl  prudence  and  probability,  was  encou- 
raged by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.  He  saw  all 
his  mistakes  at  last,  when  it  was  out  of  his  power 
to  correct  them ;  and  in  his  wretched  flight  from 
Pharsalia,  was  forced  to  confess  that  he  had  trusted 
too  much  to  his  hopes,  and  that  Cicero  had  judged 
better,  and  seen  farther  into  things  than  he.  The 
resolution  of  seeking  refuge  in  Egypt  finished  the 
sad  catastrophe  of  this  great  man.  The  father  of 
the  reigning  prince  had  been  highly  obliged  to  him 
for  his  protection  at  Rome  and  restoration  to  his 
kingdom  ;  and  the  son  had  sent  a  considerable 
fleet  to  his  assistance  in  the  present  war ;  but  in 
this  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  what  gratitude  was  there 
to  be  expected  from  a  court  governed  by  eunuchs 
and  mercenary  Greeks  ?  all  whose  politics  turned, 
not  on  the  honour  of  the  king,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  their  own  power,  which  was  likely  to  be 
eclipsed  by  the  admission  of  Pompey.  Hc^w  happy 
had  it  been  for  him  to  have  died  m  that  sickness, 
when  all  Italy  was  putting  up  vows  and  prayers  for 
his  safety  !  or  if  he  had  fallen  by  the  chance  of 
war  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  in  the  defence  of 
his  country's  liberty,  be  had  died  still  glorious, 
though  unfortunate  :  but  as  if  he  had  been  reserved 
for  an  example  of  the  instability  of  human  great- 
ness, he  who  a  few  days  before  commanded  kings 
and  consuls,  and  all  the  noblest  of  Rome,  was 
sentenced  to  die  by  a  council  of  slaves  ;  murdered 
by  a  base  deserter ;  cast  out  naked  and  headless 
on  the  Egyptian  strand  ;  and  when  the  whole  earth 
(as  Velleius  says)  had  scarce  been  sufficient  for  his 
victories,  could  not  find  a  spot  upon  it  at  last  for  a 
grave.  His  body  was  burnt  on  the  shore  by  one  of 
his  freedmen,  with  the  planks  of  an  old  fishing-boat ; 
and  his  ashes  being  conveyed  to  Rome,  were  de- 
posited  privately  by  his  wife  Cornelia  in  a  vault  of 
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bis  Alban  villa.  The  Egyptians,  however,  raised 
a  monament  to  him  on  the  place,  and  adorned  it 
with  figures  of  brass,  which  being  defaced  after- 
wards by  time,  and  buried  almost  in  sand  and 
rubbish,  was  sought  oat  and  restored  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian'. 

On  the  news  of  Pompey's  death,  Cssar  was  de- 
clared dictator  the  second  time  in  his  absence,  and 
M.  Antony  his  master  of  the  horse,  who  by  virtne 
of  that  post  governed  all  things  absolutely  in 
Italy.  Cicero  continued  all  the  while  at  Brundi- 
sium,  in  a  situation  wholly  disagreeable,  and  worse 
to  him  (he  says)  than  any  punishment :  for  the  air 
of  the  place  began  to  affect  his  health,  and  to  the 
uneasiness  of  mind  added  an  ill  state  of  body' :  yet 
to  move  nearer  towards  Rome  without  leave  from 
his  new  masters  was  not  thought  advisable,  nor 

'  Hujus  viri  futigium  tantls  aaotibus  fortuna  eztnlit, 
ut  primum  ex  Africa,  itanim  ex  Europa,  tortio  ex  Ada 
triumpharet :  et  quot  partes  terrarum  orbls  Bunt,  totldem 
faoeret  monuinenta  Tictoric.  [Yell.  Pat.  IL  40.]  Ut  ipu 
in  oonclone  dixit.— Adam  ultimam  provlnclarum  aoce- 
piase,  median!  patric  reddidlaM.  [Plln.  Hist.  Nat  vii.  26 ; 
Flor.  iii.  5  ]  Potentic  quae  honoris  oanaa  ad  earn  deferre- 
tur,  non  ut  ab  oo  occuparetur.  oupidiasimus.  [Veil.  Pat 
it  29 ;  Dio,  p.  178.]  Meiia  autem  squalia  Cn.  Pompeius, 
▼ir  ad  omnia  aumma  natoa,  majorem  dioendi  gloriam 
habuiaaet,  niai  eum  oiajoria  gloriap  cupiditaa  ad  bellicaa 
laudee  abetraxiaeet  Erat  oratione  ntia  amplua :  rem  pru* 
denter  videbat :  actio  vero  cjxu  liabobat  et  in  vooe  magnum 
splendorem.  et  in  motu  aummam  dignitatem.  [Brut.  SM ; 
Pro  Balbo.  1.  2.]  Forma  excellena,  non  ea,  qua  floa  oom- 
mendatur  astatia,  aed  ex  dignitate  oonatanti.  [Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  29.]  Illud  oaprobum,  ipaumqne  honorem  eximic  frontia. 
[Plin.  Hist  Nat  vil.  12.]  Solet  enim  aliud  aentireet  loqul, 
neque  tantum  valere  ingenio,  at  non  appareat  quid  cupiat. 

[Ep.  Fam.  viii.  1.]  Illealult  auxitarmavit ille  Gallic 

ulterioria  adjunctor— iUeprovincie  propagator ;  ille  absen- 
tia in  omnibua  a4Jutor.  [Ad  Att  vili.  3.]  alueratCcaarem. 
eundem  repente  timere  coperat  [Ibid,  a]  Ego  nihil 
praetermid,  quantum  faoere,  nitiquepotui,  quln  Pompelum 
a  Ccraarla  ooAjunotione  aTocarem— idem  ego,  cum  Jam 
omnes  opeaet  auaa  et  pepuli  RomanI  Pompeiua  ad  Ccaarem 
detuliaaot  aeroque  ea  aentire  ooepiaaot,  que  ego  antemulto 
provideram— pacia,  conoordi«,  compodtionia  auctor  ease 
non  doatiti :  meaque  ilia  vox  eat  nota  multia»  Utinam, 
Pompei,  cum  Caraare  aocietatem  aut  nunquam  ooiaaea,  aut 
nunqnam  diremiaeea !— hcc  mea,  Antoni,  et  de  Pompeio 
et  de  republica  oonsilia  fuerunt :  qucai  valuiaaent.  reapub- 
Uca  ataret  [Phil.  ii.  10.]  Multi  teates.  me  et  initio  ne 
con  jungeret  ae  cum  Caeaare,  monuiaae  Pompeium,  et  poatea, 
ne  a^ungeret  Ac.  [Ep.  Fam.  vi.  6.]  Quid  vero  dngularia 
ille  virac  p«ne  divinua  de  me  aenaerit,  aciunt,  qui  eum  de 
Pharaalica  f  uga  Paphum  proaecuti  aunt :  nunquam  ab  eo 
mentlo  de  me  nid  honorifica->«um  me  vidiaae  plua  fatere- 
tur,  ae  ap^raviaae  meliora.  [Ibid.  lA.]  Qui.  ai  mortem  tum 
obiaset,  in  ampliaaimia  fortimla  occidisaet ;  ia  propagatione 
vita  quot,  quantaa,  quam  incredibilea  haudt  calami tates? 
[Tuao.  Diap.  i.  35.]  In  Peluaiaoo  littore,  imperlo  viliaaimi 
regla,  oonailiia  apadonum,  et  ne  quid  malia  deait*  Septimii 
deaertoria  aui  gladio  trucidatur.  [Flor.  iv.  S,  A2.]  iEgyp- 
tum  petere  propoauit,  memor  beneficiorumquae  in  patrem 
^us  Ptolemci, — qui  tum  regnabat*  contulerat— Princepa 
Romani  nominia.  imperio,  arbitri<Niue  .figyptii  mancipU 
Jugulatua  eat— in  tantum  in  iUo  viro  a  ae  diaonrdante  for- 
tuna, ut  cui  modo  ad  victoriam  terra  deftierat  deeaaet  ad 
aepulturam^Vell.  Pat  iL  H  ;  Dio.  p.  186 ;  Appian.iL  48U 
Provida  Pompeio  dederat  Campania  febrea 
Optandaa.  Bed  multae  urbca.  et  publica  vota 
Tioerunt.    Igltur  fortuna  ipdua  et  urbia 

Servatum  victo  caput  abstulit Juv.  x.  283. 

t  Quodvia  enim  auppUcium  levius  eathac  permandooe. 
—Ad  Att.  xi.  1& 

Jam  enim  oorpore  vlx  auatineo  gravitatem  hnjua  ooeli, 
qui  mihi  laborem  affert»  in  dolora.— Ibid.  82. 


did  Antony  encourage  it,  being  pleased  rather,  we 
may  believe,  to  see  him  well  mortified:  so  that  he 
had  no  hopes  of  any  ease  or  comfort  but  in  the 
expectation  of  Caesar's  return,  which  made  his 
stay  in  that  place  the  more  necessary  for  the  op* 
portunity  of  paying  his  early  oompliments  to  him 
at  landix^. 

But  what  gave  him  the  greatest  uneasiness  was, 
to  be  held  sdll  in  suspense  in  what  touched  him 
the  most  nearly,  the  case  of  his  own  safety  and  of 
Csesar's  disposition  towards  him :  for  though  all 
Caesar's  friends  assured  him  not  only  of  pardon, 
but  of  all  kind  of  favour ;  yet  he  had  received  no 
intimation  of  kindness  from  Caesar  himself,  who 
was  so  embarrassed  in  Egypt  that  he  had  no  leisure 
to  think  of  Italy,  and  did  not  so  much  as  write  a 
letter  thither  from  December  to  June ;  for  as  he 
had  rashly,  and  out  of  gaiety  as  it  were,  involved 
himself  there  in  a  most  desperate  war  to  the 
hazard  of  all  his  fortunes,  he  was  ashamed  (as 
Cicero  says'*)  to  write  anything  about  it  till  he  had 
extricated  himself  out  of  that  difficulty. 

His  enemies  in  the  mean  time  had  greatly 
strengthened  themselves  in  Africa,  where  P.  Varus, 
who  first  seized  it  on  the  part  of  the  republic,  was 
supported  by  all  the  force  of  king  Juba,  Pompey's 
fiast  friend,  and  had  reduced  the  whole  province  to 
his  obedience ;  for  Curio,  after  he  had  driven  Cato 
out  of  Sicily,  being  ambitious  to  drive  Varus  also 
out  of  Africa,  and  having  transported  thither  the 
best  part  of  four  legions,  which  Caesar  had  com- 
mitted to  him,  was,  after  some  little  success  upon 
his  landing,  entirely  defeated  and  destroyed  with 
his  whole  army  in  an  engagement  with  Sabura, 
king  Juba's  generaL 

Curio  was  a  young  noblemen  of  shining  parts ; 
admirably  formed  by  nature  to  adorn  that  character 
in  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  flourished 
before  him,  of  one  of  the  principal  orators  of 
Rome.  Upon  his  entrance  into  the  forum  he  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Cicero ;  but  a  natural 
propension  to  pleasure,  stimulated  by  the  example 
and  counsels  of  his  perpetual  companion  Antony, 
hurried  him  into  all  the  extravagance  of  expense 
and  debauchery ;  for  Antony,  who  always  wanted 
money,  with  which  Curio  abounded,  was  ever  oh* 
sequious  to  his  will  and  ministering  to  his  lusts, 
for  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  own :  so  that 
no  boy  purchased  for  the  use  of  lewdness  was  more 
in  a  master*s  power  than  Antony  in  Curious.  He  was 
equally  prodigal  of  his  money  and  his  modesty,  and 
not  only  of  his  own  but  of  other  people's ;  so  that 
Cicero,  alluding  to  the  infamous  effeminacy  of  his 
life,  calls  him  in  one  of  his  letters,  Miss  Curio. 
But  when  the  father,  by  Cicero's  advice,  had 
obliged  him  by  bis  paternal  authority  to  quit  the 
familiarity  of  Antony,  he  reformed  his  conduct, 
and  adhering  to  the  instructions  and  maxims  of 
Cicero,  became  the  favourite  of  the  city,  the  leader 
of  the  young  nobility,  and  a  warm  assertor  of  the 
authority  of  the  senate  against  the  power  of  the 
triumvirate.  After  his  father's  death,  upon  his 
first  taste  of  public  honours  and  admission  into  the 
senate,  his  ambition  and  thirst  of  popularity  en- 
gaged him  in  so  immense  a  prodigality,  that  to 
supply  the  magnificence  of  his  shows  and  plays 
with  which  he  entertained  the  city,  he  was  soon 

^  Ille  enim  ita  videtur  Alexandriam  tenere,  ut  eum 
Boribere  etiam  pudeat  de  iUia  rebua.^Ad  Att  xi.  15. 
Nee  post  Id.  Dec.  ab  illo  dataa  uUaa  Utaraa^lbld.  17. 
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driren  to  the  necessity  of  selling  himself  to  Ceesar : 
btviof  no  revenoe  left  (as  Pliny  says)  but  from  the 
(£icord  of  his  citixens.  For  this  he  is  considered 
conmoiily,  by  the  old  writers,  as  the  chief  instni- 
meat  ind  the  trumpet,  as  it  were,  of  the  civil  war, 
io  wUch  be  jostly  fell  the  first  victim  :  yet  after  all 
his  loxary  and  debauch,  fought  and  died  with  a 
covage  truly  Roman,  which  would  have  merited  a 
better  fite,  if  it  had  been  employed  in  a  better 
caase ;  for  upon  the  loss  of  the  battle,  aud  his  best 
troops,  being  admonished  by  his  friends  to  save 
kuisdf  by  flight,  he  answered,  that  after  losing  an 
irmy  which  .^  been  committed  to  him  by  Cssar, 
Leonid  never  show  his  face  to  him  again ;  and  so 
coDtinaed  fighting  till  he  was  killed  among  the  last 
of  bis  Midlers*. 

Curio's  death  happened  before  the  battle  of 
Fhinalia,  while  Caesar  was  engaged  in  Spain  i* ;  by 
vbich  means  Africa  fell  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
tbe  Pompeians,  and  became  the  general  rendezvous 
(If  aU  that  party :  hither  Scipio,  Cato,  and  La- 
-Mfnis,  conveyed  the  remains  of  their  scattered 
tnopt  from  Greece,  aa  Afranius  and  Petreius 
likeviae  did  from  Spain,  till,  on  the  whole,  they 
M  brought  together  again  a  more  numerous  army 
tban  Caesar's,  and  were  in  such  high  spirits  as  to 
talk  of  coming  over  with  it  into  Italy  before  Cssar 
nnld  return  from  Alexandria'.  This  was  confi- 
Mj  giren  out  and  expected  at  Rome ;  and  in 
^  esse,  Cicero  was  sure  to  be  treated  aa  a  de- 
serter; for  while  Caesar  looked  upon  all  men  as 
frieods  who  did  not  act  against  him,  and  pardoned 
e^  enemies  who  submitted  to  his  power  ;  it  was 
a  declared  hw  on  the  other  side  to  consider  all  as 
wemies  who  were  not  actually  in  their  camp" ;  so 
tbat  Cicero  had  nothing  now  to  wish,  either  for 
'uDudf  or  the  republic,  but  in  the  first  place  a 
P<«e.  of  which  he  had  still  some  hopea  "  ;  or  else. 


}  Haod  alium  taota  dvem  tulit  indole  Roma. 

LvcAH.  iv.  814. 
tnafuiiUaCarioDiim.  in  qua  ires  oontlnua  lerle  ora> 
t^Mcititemnt— Plin.  Hist  Nat.  vii.  41. 
XMonzn  habuit  admirabilem  ad  dicendumv— Brat  406. 
>'eno  nnqiain  puer,  emptuB  libidinls  cauaa,  tam  fuit  in 
Jttlni  potestate,  quam  tu  in  Curionia.  [PhiL  il.  la]  Duce 
flvlacurionis.— Ad  Att.  Is  14, 
^v  DobUis,  eloqnens,  nudax,  sub  allenvqne  at  fortune 
(<  pwlidtic  piQdJgu»-4!i^us  anlmo.  voluptatibas  vel  Hbi- 
'aibitt,  neque  opes  ullc  neque  cuplditatea  nifficero  poa- 
•fflt-Ven,  Pit.  84& 
^i«i  neb  puer  olim  fideliailmis  atque  amanfiiwlTFiig 
«JJ«ii  ptrni«et-.Ep.  Fam.  U.  1. 
i^o  nitem  dviU—non  alius  majorem  quam  C.  Cniio 
■J^Jwt&cem.-VeU.  Pat  U.  48. 

Qaid  none  roatra  tibi  prosunt  turbata,forumqoe 
^Dde  tribnnitia  plebeiua  Bignifer  arce 
Anna  dabaa  populia,  Ac  Lucan.  iv.  8IK>. 

AtCorio,  nunquam  amiwo  ezercitn,  quern  a  CcMtre  fidei 
■•  «»uniiMim  aocepermt,  ae  in  ejus  conspectum  rever- 
ie- onfinnat ;  atque  Ita  prKliaaa  interficitur.— Caea. 
*BeUoCIy.  lu 

^  f^^^^*<^  V*»xn  din  duces  Plianalia  confert, 
^P«!taiMlmnqiie  tibi  bellnm  civUe  negatum  eat. 

Lucan.  iv.  800. 
XI  li****  **  ^***  ^""  affbturl  videntur.— Ad  Att. 

Ball*  *"^  d*cero  aodiebamua,  noa  omnes  adveraarioa 
2^  nisi  qui  nobiseum  enent ;  te  omnea,  qui  contra  te 
"•went, tuoa.— Pro  Ligar.  11  ;  Ad  Att  xi.  6. 

5*  antem,  unum,  quod  mlhi  ait  optandum,  ai  quid 
^P*^MpQirit:  quod  nulla  equidem  habeo  in  ape:  aed 
VTT^** bitardnm  siKniflcaa,  oogia me aparare  quod 
'«a*im  vix  ert.~Ad  Att  xL  19;  it  12. 


that  Cesar  might  conquer,  whose  victory  was  like 
to  prove  the  more  temperate  of  the  two ;  which 
makes  him  often  lament  the  unhappy  sitiution 
to  which  he  was  reduced,  where  nothing  could  be 
of  any  service  to  him,  but  what  he  had  alwaya 
abhorred  ^ 

Under  this  anxiety  of  mind,  it  was  an  additional 
vexation  to  him  to  hear  that  hia  reputation  waa 
attacked  at  Rome  for  submitting  so  hastily  to  the 
conqueror,  or  putting  himself  rather  at  all  into  his 
power.  Some  condemned  him  for  not  following 
Pompey;  some  more  severely  for  not  going  to 
Africa,  as  the  greatest  part  had  done ;  others  for 
not  retiring  with  many  of  his  party  to  Achaia,  till 
they  could  see  the  farther  progress  of  the  war :  as 
he  waa  always  extremely  sensible  of  what  was  said 
of  him  by  honest  men,  so  he  begs  of  Atticus  to  be 
his  advocate;  and  gives  him  some  hints  which 
might  be  urged  in  his  defence.  As  to  the  first 
charge,  for  not  following  Pompey,  he  says,  *<  that 
Pompey's  fate  would  extenuate  the  omission  of 
that  step :  of  the  second,  that  though  he  knew 
many  brave  men  to  be  in  Africa,  yet  it  waa  his 
opinion  that  the  republic  neither  could  nor  ought  to 
be  defended  by  the  help  of  so  barbarous  and  trea- 
cherous a  nation :  as  to  the  third,  he  wishes  indeed 
that  he  had  joined  himself  to  those  in  Achaia,  and 
owns  them  to  be  in  a  better  condition  than  himself, 
because  they  were  many  of  them  together ;  and 
whenever  they  returned  to  Italy  would  be  restored 
to  their  own  at  once :"  whereaa  he  was  confined 
like  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Brundiaium,  without  the 
liberty  of  stirring  from  it  till  Caesar  arrived'. 

While  he  continued  in  this  uneasy  state,  some 
of  his  friends  at  Rx)me  contrived  to  send  him  a 
letter  in  Caesar's  name,  dated  the  9th  of  February, 
from  Alexandria,  encouraging  him  to  lay  aside  all 
gloomy  apprehensions,  and  expect  every  thing  that 
was  kind  and  friendly  from  him  :  but  it  was  drawn 
in  terms  so  slight  and  general,  that  instead  of 
giving  him  any  satisfaction,  it  made  him  only  sus- 
pect what  he  perceived  afterwards  to  be  true,  that 
it  was  forged  by  Balbus  or  Oppius  on  purpose  to 
raise  his  spirits,  and  administer  some  little  comfort 
to  him  4.  All  his  accounts,  however,  confirmed  to 
him  the  report  of  Caesar's  clemency  and  modera- 
tion, and  his  granting  pardon  without  exception  to 
all  who  asked  it ;  and  with  regard  to  himself,  Caesar 
sent  Quintus's  virulent  letters  to  Balbus,  with 
orders  to  show  them  to  him  as  a  proof  of  his  kind- 
ness and  dialike  of  Quintus's  perfidy.  But  Cicero's 
present  despondency,  which  interpreted  everything 

o  Alilii  cum  omnia  sunt  intolcrabilia  ad  dolorcm,  turn 
maxlme,  quod  in  earn  cauaam  venisie  me  video,  ut  ea 
sola  utilia  mihi  eaae  vldeantur,  quae  semper  nolui.— Ad 
Att  xL  13. 

V  Dicebar  debulase  cum  Pompeio  proficlaci.  JBxitoa 
illiua  minuit  ejus  officii  prctermiasi  reprehenitionem.— 8ed 
ex  onmibuB  nihil  magis  desideratur,  quam  quod  in  Africam 
non  ierim.  Judicio  hoc  Bum  ubub,  non  esse  barbariB  aux- 
iiilsfallaclBsimaFgentlB  rempublicam  defendendam— extre- 
mum  est  eorum,  qui  in  Achaia  Bont  li  tamen  ipsi  se  hoc 
melius  habent,  quam  nos,  quod  et  multi  sunt  uno  in  loco, 
et  cum  in  Italiam  venerint  domum  statim  venerint.  Umo 
tu  perge,  ut  fads,  mitlgare  et  probare  quam  plurimia.-- Ad 
Att  xi.  7. 

4  Ut  me  lata  epiatola  nihil  conaoletor ;  nam  et  exigue 
Bcripta  est  et  magnas  auapicioneB  habet,  non  eaae  ab  illo^— 
Ad  Att  xL  16. 

Ex  quo  iutelUgis,  Ulud  de  literla  a.  d.  v.  Id.  Feb.  datia 
(quod  inane  eaBet,  etiam  ai  vernm  easet)  non  veram  ease. 
—Ibid.  17. 
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by  hia  fears,  made  him  suspect  Csesar  the  more  for 
refusing  grace  to  none,  as  if  such  a  clemency  must 
needs  be  affected  and  his  revenge  deferred  only  to 
a  season  more  couYenient ;  and  as  to  his  brother's 
letters,  he  fancied  that  Cesar  did  not  send  them 
to  Italy  because  he  condemned  them,  but  to  make 
his  present  misery  and  abject  condition  the  more 
notorious  and  despicable  to  everybody'. 

But  after  a  long  series  of  perpetual  mortifications 
he  was  refreshed  at  last  by  a  very  obliging  letter 
from  CKsar,  who  confirmed  to  him  the  faU.  enjoy- 
ment of  his  former  state  and  dignity,  and  bade  him 
resume  his  fasces  and  style  of  emperor  as  before*. 
Cspsar's  mind  was  too  great  to  listen  to  the  tales 
of  the  brother  and  nephew,  and  instead  of  approv- 
ing their  treachery,  seems  to  have  granted  them 
their  pardon  on  Cicero's  account  rather  than  their 
own ;  so  that  Quintus,  upon  the  trial  of  Caesar's 
inclination,  began  presently  to  change  his  note,  and 
to  congratulate  with  his  brother  on  Caesar's  affec- 
tion and  esteem  for  him^ 

Cicero  was  now  preparing  to  send  his  son  to  wait 
upon  Cepsar,  who  was  supposed  to  be  upon  his 
journey  towards  home  ;  but  the  uncertain  accounts 
of  his  coming  diverted  him  awh^e  from  that 
thought^,  till  Caesar  liimself  prevented  it,  and  re- 
lieved him  very  agreeably  from  his  tedious  resi- 
dence at  Brundisium,  by  his  sudden  and  unexpected 
arrival,  in  Italy  ;  where  he  landed  at  Tarentum  in 
the  month  of  September,  and  on  the  first  notice  of 
his  coming  forward  towards  Rome,  Cicero  set  out 
on  foot  to  meet  him. 

We  may  easily  imagine,  what  we  find  indeed 
from  his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  discom- 
posed at  the  thoughts  of  this  interview,  and  the 
indignity  of  offering  himself  to  a  conqueror  against 
whom  he  had  been  in  arms  in  the  midst  of  a  licen- 
tioas  and  insolent  rabble ;  for  though  he  had 
reason  to  expect  a  kind  reception  from  Caesar,  yet 
he  hardly  thought  his  life  (he  says)  worth  begging, 
since  what  was  given  by  a  master  might  always 
be  taken  away  again  at  pleasure*.  But,  at  their 
meeting,  he  had  no  occasion  to  say  or  do  anything 
that  was  below  his  dignity ;  for  Cesar  no  sooner 
saw  him  than  he  alighted  and  ran  to  embrace  him, 
and  walked  with  him  alone,  conversing  very  fa- 
miliarly for  several  furlongs  ^ 

'  Omnino  dicitur  nemini  neitare :  quod  ipsum  est  suspeo- 
tum,  notioneni  ejus  differri. — Ad  Att.  xi.  80. 

Diligenter  mihi  fawiculum  reddidit  Baibi  tabellariua— 
quod  ne  Csraar  quidem  ad  istoe  videtur  misisse,  quasi  quo 
illius  improbitate  offenderetur,  aed  credo,  uti  notiora  nostra 
mala  esaent— Ibid.  22. 

•  Redditc  mihi  tandem  sunt  a  Ccaare  llterc  satis  libe- 
ralea.— Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  23. 

Qui  ad  me  ex  ^gypto  literaa  mieit,  at  eaaem  idem,  qui 
fulnem  :  qui  oum  ipee  imperator  in  toto  imperio  populi 
Roraani  unua  eaaet,  ease  me  alterum  pasaus  est :  a  quo — 
conoenofl  faacea  laureatoa  tenui,  quoad  tenendos  putavi.— 
Pro  Ligar.  3. 

«  8ed  mihi  valde  Quintus  gratulator.— Ad  Att  xi.  23. 

«  Ego  oum  Sallustlo  Ciceroncm  ad  Cesarem  mittere 
cogitabam.— Ibid.  17. 

De  illiua  Alexandria  disoeasu  nihil  adhuo  rumoria,  con- 
traque  opinio— itaque  nee  mitto«  ut  conatitueram,  Cicero- 
nem.— Ibid.  18. 

X  Bed  non  adducor,  quemquam  bonum  ullam  aalutem 
mihi  tanti  fuiaae  putare,  ut  earn  peterem  ab  lllo.— Ad  Att. 
xl.  16. 

Bed ab  hoc  ipso  qua*  dantur,  at  a  domino,  ruraus  In 

<yuBdem  sunt  potestate.— Ibid.  20. 

7  Plutarch,  in  Cic 


From  this  interview  Cicero  followed  Csesar  to- 
wards Rome  :  he  proposed  to  be  at  Tusculum  on 
the  seventh  or  eighth  of  October,  and  wrote  to  his 
wife  to  provide  for  his  reception  there  with  a  large 
company  of  friends,  who  designed  to  make  some 
stay  with  him*.  From  Tusculum  he  came  after- 
wards to  the  city,  with  a  resolution  to  spend  his 
time  in  study  and  retreat,  till  the  republic  should 
be  restored  to  some  tolerable  state ;  '*  having  made 
his  peace  again  (as  he  writes  to  Varro)  with  his  old 
friends,  his  books,  who  had  been  out  of  humour 
with  him  for  not  obeying  their  precepts,  but  instead 
of  living  quietly  with  them,  as  Varro  had  done, 
committing  himself  to  the  turbulent  counsels  and 
hazards  of  war,  with  faithless  companions'." 

On  Cesar* s  return  to  Rome,  he  appointed  P. 
Vatinius  and  Q.  Fufius  Calenus,  consuls  for  the 
three  last  months  of  the  year  :  this  was  a  very  un- 
popular  use  of  his  new  power,  which  he  continued 
however  to  practise  through  the  rest  of  his  reign, 
creating  these  first  magistrates  of  the  state  without 
any  regard  to  the  ancient  forms,  or  recourse  to  the 
people,  and  at  any  time  of  the  year ;  which  gave  a 
sensible  disgust  to  the  city,  and  an  early  specimen 
of  the  arbitrary  manner  in  which  he  designed  to 
govern  them. 

About  the  end  of  the  year,  Cesar  embarked  for 
Africa,  to  pursue  the  war  against  Scipio  and  the 
other  Porapeian  generals,  who,  assisted  by  king 
Juba,  held  the  possession  of  that  province  with  a 
vast  army.  As  he  was  sacrificing  for  the  success 
of  this  voyage,  the  victim  happened  to  break  loose 
and  run  away  from  the  altar,  which  being  looked 
upon  as  an  unlucky  omen,  the  haruspex  admonished 
him  not  to  sail  before  the  winter  solstice  :  but  he 
took  ship  directly  in  contempt  of  the  admonition, 
and  by  that  means  (as  Cicero  says)  came  upon  his 
enemies  unprepared,  and  before  they  had  drawn 
together  all  their  forces^.  Upon  his  leaving  the 
city,  he  declared  himself  consul,  together  with  M. 
Lepidus,  for  the  year  ensuing ;  and  gave  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Hither  Gaul  to  M.  Brutus ;  of 


*  Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  2a 

•  Scito  enim  me  poateaquam  in  urbem  Tenerim,  rediase 
cum  veteribus  amicia,  id  eat,  cum  llbris  nostrla  in  gratiam 
— ignoscunt  mihi,  revocant  in  consuetudinem  pristinam, 
teque.  quod  in  ea  permanaeria,  aapientiorem,  quam  me 
dlcunt  fuisae.  &c— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  1. 

l>  Quid?  ipacCKsar.cumasummoharaaploemoneretar, 
ne  in  Africam  ante  brumam  transmitteret,  nonne  trans- 
miait?  quod  nl  feciasef,  uno  in  loco  omnoa  adveraariorum 
copiae  convenfsaent.— De  Divin.  ii.  24. 

Cum  immolanti  aufugisset  hoatia  profectionem  adreraua 
Scipionem  et  Jubam  non  distulit.— Bueton.  J.  Ca».  S9. 

Ulrtiua.  in  hia  account  of  thia  war,  aaya,  that  Cssar 
embarked  at  Lilybeum  for  Africa  on  the  6th  d/lhe  Kalends 
of  Jan.  [De  Bello  Afrio.  tm7.]  that  la,  on  the  97th  <\f  our 
December:  whereaa  Cicero,  in  the  passage  just  cited,  de- 
clares him  to  have  paaaed  over  before  the  solstice,  or  the 
shortest  day.  But  thia  seeming  contradiction  ia  entirely 
owing  to  a  oauae  already  intimated,  the  great  confusion 
that  waa  introduced  at  thia  time  into  the  Roman  Kalendar, 
by  which  the  montha  were  all  transposed  from  their  stated 
aeasons,  so  that  the  27th  o/ December ^  on  which,  according 
to  their  computation,  Caesar  embarked,  waa  in  reality 
coincident,  or  the  same  with  our  Sh  nf  October^  and  con- 
sequently above  two  montha  before  the  solstice,  or  shortest 
day.  All  which  ia  dearly  and  accurately  explained  in  a 
learned  dissertation,  publialied  by  a  person  of  eminent 
merit  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  who  ohooaea  to  con- 
ceal hia  namei— See  BibUothec.  Literar.  No.  VUI.  Lond. 
1724, 4to. 
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Greeee,  to  Senrins  Salpicius ;  the  firit  of  whom 
bid  been  in  anns  against  him  at  Phanalia,  and 
die  second  was  a  lavonrer  likewise  of  the  Pompeian 
ooK,  and  a  great  friend  of  Cioeroy  yet  seems  to 
\»t  taken  no  part  in  the  war*^. 

The  African  war  now  held  the  whole  empire  in 
supeue ;  Scipio's  name  was  thought  ominous  and 
inyincible  on  that  ground  ;  but  while 
the  general  attention  was  employed  on 
the  eipectation  of  some  decisive  blow, 
Cicero,  despairing  of  any  good  from 
either  side,  chose  to  live  retired  and 
out  of  sight;  and  whether  in  the  city 
or  the  country,  shut  himself  up  with 
his  books;  which  (as  he  often  says) 
bad  hitherto  been  the  diversion  only,  but  were  now 
become  the  support  ot  his  life'.  In  this  humour 
of  stady  he  entered  into  a  close  friendship  and 
cormpondenoe  of  letters  with  M.  Terentius  Varro, 
•  friendship  equally  valued  on  both  sides,  and  at 
Vvro'g  desire  immortalised  by  the  mutual  dedica- 
tion of  their  learned  works  to  each  other ;  of 
Cicero's  Academic  Questions  to  Varro ;  of  Varro's 
tradie  on  the  Latin  Tongue,  to  Cicero.  Varro 
ns  a  senator  of  the  first  distinction,  both  for  birth 
*ai  merit ;  esteemed  the  most  learned  man  of 
Rome,  and  though  now  above  fourscore  years  old, 
fet  oootinued  still  vrriting  and  publishing  books  to 
liis  dghty-eighth  year*.  He  was  Pompey's  lieute- 
BSQt  in  Spain  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but 
^  the  defeat  of  Afranius  and  Petreius,  quitted 
bis  inns  and  retired  to  his  studies,  so  that  his  pre- 
Knt  eircnmstances  were  not  very  different  from 
tboie  of  Cicero,  who,  in  all  his  letters  to  him,  be- 
vsilswith  great  freedom  the  utter  ruin  of  the  state ; 
Old  proposes  "  that  they  should  live  together  in  a 
strict  communication  of  studies,  and  avoid  at  least 
^  light  if  not  the  tongues  of  men ;  yet  so  that  if 
tbdrnew  masters  sho^d  call  for  their  help  to- 
wds  settling  the  republic,  they  should  run  with 
pkuare  and  assist  not  only  as  architects  but  even 
M  masons  to  build  it  up  again ;  or  if  nobody  would 
^pbjr  them,  should  write  and  read  the  best  forms 
of  {OTemment,  and,  as  the  learned  ancients  had 
I  ^  before  them,  serve  their  country,  if  not  in  the 
^ii^  and  forum,  yet  by  their  books  and  studies, 
>nd  by  composing  treatises  of  morals  and  laws^*' 

Iq  this  retreat  he  wrote  his  book  of  Oratorial 

^tions,  or  the  art  of  ordering  and  distributing 

^paris  of  an  oration  so  as  to  adapt  them  in  the 

best  manner  to  their  proper  end  of  moving  and 

.  P^naading  an  audience.     It  was  written  for  the 

'  ''utniction  of  his  son,  now  about  eighteen  years 

^<  bat  seems  to  have  been  the  rude  draught  only 

^  vhat  he  intended,  or  not  to  have  been  finished 

^leist  to  his  satisfiaction ;  since  we  find  no  men- 

^D  of  it  in  any  of  his  letters,  as  of  all  his  other 

I  PJg^  which  were  prepared  for  the  public 

J  Brntum  GalUs  prsfedt;  Sulplcium  Oracle.— EpI 
^va.  vl  6. 

*  A  qnibua  antes  delectatlooem  modo  petebamus,  nunc 
^etiam  nlntem.—Ep.  Fam.  Ix.  2. 

*  ^ui  M.  Tantmem  acirean  octogestrao  octavo  vitc  anno 
I  '»]*<»■».  4c.— Plin.  Hfat  Nat.  xxix.  4. 

I  '"^OB  deene  tf  quia  adhfbere  voIeC.  non  modo  ut  arcbl* 
'^etot,  rerum  etiam  ut  fabrne,  ad  ediflcandam  rempabll- 
^  ct  potiQs  libenter  accnrrere :  al  nemo  utetur  opera, 
***»  et  scrlbere  et  legere  itoAitcIoi  ;  et  al  minus  in  ciiria 
f^^  foro,  at  in  Uteris  et  Ubiis,  ut  doctissimi  reteres 
^^''^t*  navare  rempublicam  et  de  moribos  et  legibus 
^Baren.  HiU  hsc  videntur.— Ep.  Fam.  Iz.  9. 


I    —'^"f  na 
^»wcn!.  H 


Another  fhiit  of  this  leisure  was  his  Dialogue  on 
famous  Orators,  called  "Brutus,''  in  which  he  gives  a 
short  character  of  all  who  had  ever  flourished  either 
in  Greece  or  Rome,  with  any  reputation  of  elo- 
quence, down  to  his  own  times ;  and  as  he  gene- 
nlly  touches  the  principal  points  of  each  man's 
life,  so  an  attentive  reader  may  find  in  it  an  epi. 
tome,  as  it  were,  ot  the  Roman  history.  The 
conference  is  supposed  to  be  held  with  Brutus  and 
Atticua  in  Cicero's  garden  at  Rome,  under  the 
statue  of  Plato',  whom  he  always  admired,  and 
usually  imitated  in  the  manner  of  his  dialogues  ; 
and  in  this  seems  to  have  copied  from  him  the  very 
form  of  his  double  title,  Brutus,  or  of  Famous 
Orators ;  taken  from  the  speaker  and  the  subject, 
as  in  Plato's  piece,  called  PhsMlon,  or  of  the  Soul. 
This  work  was  intended  as  a  supplement,  or  a 
fourth  book  to  the  three,  which  he  had  before 
published  on  the  complete  orator.  But  though  it 
was  prepared  and  finished  at  this  time,  while  Cato 
was  living,  as  it  is  intimated  in  some  parts  of  it, 
yet,  as  it  appears  from  the  preface,  it  was  not 
made  public  till  the  year  following,  after  the  death 
of  his  daughter  Tullia. 

As  at  the  opening  of  the  war  we  found  Cicero  in 
debt  to  Csesar,  so  we  now  meet  with  several  hints 
in  his  letters  of  Caesar's  being  indebted  to  him.  It 
arose  probably  from  a  mortgage  that  Cicero  had 
upon  the  confiscated  estate  of  some  Pompeian, 
which  Cesar  had  seized ;  but  of  what  kind  soever 
it  was,  Cicero  was  in  pain  for  his  money  :  "he  saw 
but  three  ways,"  he  says,  "  of  getting  it ;  by  pur- 
chasing  the  estate  at  Cesar's  auction,  or  taking  an 
assignment  on  the  purchaser,  or  compounding  for 
half  with  the  brokers  or  money-jobbers  of  those 
times,  who  would  advance  the  money  on  those 
terms.  The  first  he  declares  to  be  base,  and  that 
he  would  rather  lose  his  debt  than  touch  anything 
confiscated  :  the  second  he  thought  hazardous,  and 
that  nobody  would  pay  anything  in  such  uncertain 
times ;  the  third  he  likc»d  the  best,  but  desires 
Atticus's  advice  upon  it**." 

He  now  at  last  parted  with  his  wife  Terentia, 
whose  humour  and  conduct  had  long  been  uneasy 
to  him ;  this  drew  upon  him  some  censure,  for 
putting  away  a  wife  who  had  lived  with  him  above 
thirty  years,  the  faithful  partner  of  his  bed  and 
fortunes,  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  extremely 
dear  to  him.  But  she  was  a  woman  of  an  impe- 
rious and  turbulent  spirit ;  expensive  and  negligent 
in  her  private  affairs,  busy  and  intriguing  in  the 
public  ;  and,  in  the  height  of  her  husband's  power, 
seems  to  have  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  his  favours.  He  had  easily  borne  her 
perverseness  in  the  vigour  of  health,  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  his  fortunes  ;  but  in  a  declin- 
ing life,  soured  by  a  continual  succession  of  mor- 
tifications from  abroad,  the  want  of  ease  and  quiet 
at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him ;  the 
divorce,  however,  was  not  likely  to  cure  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  her  management  had  involved 
him,  for  she  had  brought  him  a  great  fortune, 
which  was  all  to  be  restored  to  her  at  parting. 

r  Cum  idem  placuisaet  illis,  turn  in  pratulo,  propter 
Platonis  statuam  oonsedimus.^Brut.  28. 

l>  Noraen  illud,  quod  a  Cvsare,  tree  habet  condltiones ; 
aut  emtionem  ab  hasta ;  (perdere  malo :— )  aut  delega- 
tionem  a  raancipe,  annua  die :  (quia  erit,  cut  credam  ?)<— 
aatvecteni  oondiUonem,  aemiaae,  aa^oi  igitur.— Ad  Att. 
xIL3. 
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This  made  a  second  marriage  necessary,  in  order 
to  repair  the  ill  state  of  his  affairs,  and  his  friends 
of  both  sexes  were  busy  in  providing  a  fit  match 
for  him;  several  parties  were  proposed  to  him. 
and  among  others,  the  daughter  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  an  inclina^ 
tion,  but  a  prudential  regard  to  the  times,  and  the 
envy  and  ruin  under  which  that  family  then  lay, 
induced  him  probably  to  drop  it*.  What  gave  his 
enemies  the  greater  handle  to  rally  him  was,  his 
marrying  a  handsome  young  woman,  named  Pub- 
lilia,  of  an  age  disproportionate  to  his  own,  to 
whom  he  was  guardian,  but  she  was  well  allied, 
and  rich,  circumstances  very  convenient  to  him  at 
this  time,  as  he  intimates  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
who  congratulated  with  him  on  his  marriage. 

"  As  to  your  giving  me  joy,  says  he,  for  what  I 
have  done,  I  know  you  wish  it ;  but  I  should  not 
have  taken  any  new  step  in  such  wretched  time^, 
if  at  my  return  I  had  not  found  my  private  affairs 
in  no  better  condition  than  those  of  the  republic. 
For  when  through  the  wickedness  of  those,  who, 
for  my  infinite  kindness  to  them,  ought  to  have 
had  the  greatest  concern  for  my  welfare,  I  found 
no  safety  or  ease  from  their  intrigues  and  perfidy 
within  my  own  walls ;  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
secure  myself  by  the  fidelity  of  new  alliances 
against  the  treachery  of  the  old''." 

Ciesar  returned  victorious  from  Africa  about  the 
end  of  July,  by  the  way  of  Sardinia^  where  he 
spent  some  days:  upon  which  Cicero  says  plea- 
santly in  a  letter  to  Varro,  **  he  had  never  seen 
that  farm  of  his  before,  which,  though  one  of  the 
worst  that  he  has,  he  does  not  yet  despise  K*'  The 
uncertain  event  of  the  African  war  had  kept  the 
senate  under  some  reserve,  but  they  now  began  to 
push  their  flattery  beyond  all  the  bounds  of  de- 
cency, and  decreed  more  extravagant  honours  to 
Caesar  than  were  ever  given  before  to  man,  which 
Cicero  often  rallies  with  great  spirit ;  and  being  de- 
termined to  bear  no  partinthat  servile  adulation,  was 
treating  about  the  purchase  of  a  bouse  at  Naples, 
for  a  pretence  of  retiring  still  farther,  and  oftener, 
from  Rome.  But  his  friends,  who  knew  his  im- 
patience under  their  present  subjection,  and  the 
free  way  of  speaking  which  he  was  apt  to  in- 
dulge, were  in  some  pain  lest  he  should  forfeit 
the  good  graces  of  Ciesar  and  his  favourites,  and 

1  De  Pampell  Magni  filU  tibi  rescripsl,  nihil  me  hoc 
tempore  cogitare.  Alteram  veto  iilam,  quam  tu  acribim 
puto  nosti.    Nihil  vidi  fttdiaa— Ad  Att.  xil.  11. 

k  Ep.  Fam.  iv.  14. 

In  caws  of  divorce,  where  there  were  children,  it  was 
the  custom  for  «aoh  party  to  make  a  settlement  by  will  on 
their  common  offspring,  proportionable  to  their  several 
estates :  which  is  the  mining  of  Cicero's  pressing  Atticus 
so  often  in  his  letters  to  put  Terentia  in  mind  of  making 
her  will,  and  depositing  it  in  safe  hands.-~Ad  Att  xi.  21, 
S2. 24 ;  xiL  I& 

Terentia  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  age  of  a  hundred 
and  three  years:  [VaL  Max.  viiL  13;  Plin.  Hist  Nat  vii. 
48.]  and  took,  as  St.  Jerome  says,  for  her  second  husband, 
Cicero's  enemy,  Sallust ;  and  Messala  for  her  third.  Dio 
Cassius  gives  her  a  fourth,  Vibius  Rufos,  who  was  consul 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  valued  himself  for  the  poe- 
9esBion  of  two  things,  which  had  belonged  to  the  two 
greatest  men  of  the  age  before  him,  Cicero's  wife,  and 
Casar't  chair,  in  which  he  woe  kiUed^-Dlo,  p.  612; 
Bieron.  Op.  to.  iv.  par.  2.  p.  190. 

1  iiiud  enim  adhuc  pn^um  suum  non  inspexit :  neo 
nllum  habet  deterius,  sed  tamen  non  oontemnit—Ep. 
Fam.  ix.  7. 


provoke  them  too  far  by  the  keenness  of  his  rail- 
lery". They  pressed  him  to  accommodate  himself 
to  the  times,  and  to  use  more  caution  in  his 
discourse ;  and  to  reside  more  at  Rome,  especially 
when  Cesar  was  there,  who  would  interpret  the 
distance  and  retreat  which  he  affected  as  a  proof 
of  his  aversion  to  him. 

But  his  answers  on  this  occasion  will  show 
the  real  state  of  his  sentiments  and  conduct  to- 
wards Caesar,  as  well  as  of  Ceesar's  towards  him. 
Writing  on  this  subject  to  Papirius  Psetus,  he 
says,  "  You  are  of  opinion,  I  perceive,  that  it  will 
not  be  allowed  to  me,  as  I  thought  it  might  be, 
to  quit  these  affairs  of  the  city ;  you  tell  me  of 
Catulus,  and  those  times,  but  what  similitude 
have  they  to  these  ?  I  myself  was  unwilling,  at 
that  time,  to  stir  from  the  guard  of  the  state,  for 
I  then  sat  at  the  helm,  and  held  the  rudder ;  but 
am  now  scarce  thought  worthy  to  work  at  the 
pump ;  would  the  senate,  think  you,  pass  fewer 
decrees,  if  I  should  live  at  Naples  ?  While  I  am 
still  at  Rome,  and  attend  the  forum,  their  decrees 
are  all  drawn  at  our  friend's  house  ;  and  whenever 
it  comes  into  his  head,  my  name  is  set  down,  as 
if  present  at  drawing  t^em,  so  that  I  hear  from 
Armenia  and  Syria  of  decrees,  said  to  be  made 
at  my  motion,  of  which  I  had  never  heard  a  sylUble 
at  home.  Do  not  take  me  to  be  in  jest,  for  I 
assure  you,  that  I  have  received  letters  from  kings 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth,  to  thank  me 
for  giving  them  the  title  of  king ;  when,  so  far 
from  knowing  that  any  such  title  had  been  decreed  to 
them,  I  knew  not  even  that  there  were  any  such 
men  in  being.  What  is  then  to  be  done  ?  Why, 
as  long  as  our  master  of  manners  continues  here, 
I  will  follow  your  advice ;  but  as  soon  as  he  is 
gone,  will  run  away  to  your  mushrooms","  &c. 
In  another  letter,  "  Since  you  express  (says  he) 
such  a  concern  for  me  in  your  last,  be  assured,  my 
dear  Pietus,  that  whatever  can  be  done  by  art, 
(for  it  is  not  enough  to  act  with  prudence,  some 
artifice  also  must  now  be  employed)  yet  whatever, 
1  say,  can  be  done  by  art,  towards  acquiring  their 
good  graces,  I  have  idready  done  it  with  the  great- 
est care,  nor,  as  I  believe,  without  success  ;  for  I  am 

m  Some  of  his  jests  on  Caesar's  administration  are  still 
preserved;  which  show,  that  his  friends  had  reason 
enough  to  admonish  him  to  be  more  upon  his  guard. 
Cssar  had  advanced  Laberius,  a  celebrated  mimic  actor, 
to  the  order  of  knights :  but  when  he  stepped  from  the 
stage  into  the  theatre  to  take  his  place  on  the  equestrian 
benches,  none  of  the  knights  would  admit  him  to  a  seat 
among  them.  As  he  was  marching  off  therefore  with  < 
disgrace,  happening  to  pass  near  Cicero,  /  would  make 
room  for  you  here,  says  Cicero,  on  our  bench,  if  we  were 
not  already  too  much  crowded  ;  alluding  to  Cesar's  filling 
up  the  senate  also  with  the  scum  of  his  creatures,  and 
even  with  strangers  and  barbarians.  At  another  time, 
being  desired  by  a  friend,  in  a  public  company,  to  procure 
tor  his  son  the  rank  of  a  senator  in  one  of  the  corporate 
towns  of  Italy,  He  shall  have  it,  says  he,  if  you  please,  at 
Some  ;  hvJt  it  will  be  difficult  at  Pompeii.  An  acquaint- 
ance likewise  from  Laodicea,  coming  to  pay  his  respects 
to  hhn,  and  being  asked,  what  business  had  brought  him 
to  Rome,  said,  that  he  was  sent  upon  an  embassy  to 
Cesar,  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  liberty  qfhis  country  ,- 
upon  which  Cioero  replied.  If  you  succeed,  you  shall  be  an 
amhoMsadOT  aisofor  us.i—X^uacdb'  Saturn.  IL  3 ;  Sueton. 
0.76. 

B  Epb  Fam.  ix.  15.— Pre^eetus  morum,  or  Master  of  the 
public  manners,  was  one  of  the  new  titles  which  the  senate 
had  decreed  to  Caesar. 
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somnch  courted  by  all  whoare  inany  degree  of  favour 

with  Cesar,  that  I  begin  to  fancy  that  they  love 

me;  and  though  real  love  is  not  easily  distinguished 

from  hhCf  except  in  the  case  of  danger,  by  which  the 

sincerity  of  it  may  be  tried,  as  of  gold  by  fire,  for  all 

other  marks  are  common  to  both  ;  yet  1  have  one 

arguDient  to  persuade  me  that  they  really  love  me, 

because  both  my  condition  and  theirs  is  such  as 

I  pQU  them  under  no  temptation  to  dissemble ;  and 

ufor  him  who  has  all  power,  I  see  no  reason  to  fear 

uj  thing,  unless  that  all  things  become  of  course 

■Dcertain,  when  justice  and  right  are  once  deserted ; 

,  nor  can  we  be  sure  of  anything  that  depends  on 

the  vill,  not  to  say  the  passion,  of  another.    Yet 

I  i  have  not  in  any  instance  particularly  offended 

.  him,  but  behaved  myself  all  along  with  the  great- 

^  est  moderation  ;  for  as  once  I  took  it  to  be  my 

;  dotj  to  speak  my  mind  freely  in  that  city,  which 

ovcd  its  freedom  to  me,  so  now,  since  that  is  lost, 

I  to  speak  nothing  that  may  offend  him,  or  his  prin- 

l  ciptl  friends ;  but  if  I  would  avoid  all  offence,  of 

I  thiagi  said  facetiously  or   by  way  of  raillery,  I 

most  give  up  all  reputation  of  wit,  which  I  would 

not  refuse  to  do,  if  I  could.     But  as  to  Csesar 

I  luDself,  he  has  a  rery  "piercing  judgment ;  and 

I  as  yov  brother    Servius,  whom  I  take  to  have 

been  an  excellent  critic,  would  readily  say,  *  This 

;  Tene  is  not  Plantus's — that  verse    is ;'    having 

!  formed  his  ears,  by  great  use,  to  distinguish  the 

I  pecaliar  style  and  manner  of  different  poets ;  so 

Ciesar,  I  hear,  who  has  already  collected  some  to- 

lames  of  apophthegms,  if  any  thing  be  brought  to 

bim  for  mine  which  is  not  so,  presently  rejects  it, 

which  he  now  does  the  more  easily,  because  his 

I  friends  live  almost  continually  with  me ;  and  in  the 

I   vviety  of  discourse,  when  anything  drops  from 

iD«  which  they  take   to  have   some  humour  or 

T«ritin  it,  they  carry  it  always  to  him,  with  the 

other  news  of  the  town,  for  such  are  his  orders ; 

u  that  if  be  hears  anything  besides  of  mine  from 

«ter  persons,  he  does  not  regard  it.     I  have  no 

wtasion  therefore  for  your  example  of  GSnomaus, 

tlMMigh  aptly  applied  from  Accius  ;  for  what  is  the 

^Vf  which  you  speak  of,  or  what  is  there  in  me 

'  to  be  envied  now  ?    But  suppose  there  vras  every- 

^^f  it  has  been  the  constant  opinion  of  philo- 

wphers,  the  only  men  in  my  judgment  who  have 

^  ^t  notion  of  virtue,  that  a  wise  man  has  no- 

^  more  to  answer  for,  than  to  keep  himself 

nee  from  gnilt,  of  which  I  take  myself  to  be  clear, 

on  a  double   account ;   because  I  both   pursued 

^ose  messnres  which  were  the  justest,  and  when 

1  law  that  I  had  not  strength  enough  to  carry 

[ban,  did  not  think  it  my  business  to  contend 

JT  force  with  those  who  were  too  strong  for  me. 

"  is  certain^  therefore,  that  I  cannot  he  blamed 

to  »hat  concerns  the  part  of  a  good  citizen ;  all 

™t  is  now  left,  is  not  to  say  or  do  anything 

loolishly  and  raahly  against  the  men  in  power, 

*bich  I  take  also  to  be  the  part  of  a  wise  man. 

As  for  the  rest,  what  people  may  report  to  be 

^  ^y  me,  or  how  he  may  take  it,  or  with  what 

ctncerity  those  live  vrith  me  who   now  so  assi- 

jBoasly  court  me,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  answer. 

I  comfort  myself,  therefore,  with  the  conscious- 

^  of  my  former  conduct,  and  the  moderation 

y  my  present,  and  shall  apply    your  similitude 

yom  Accius,  not  only  to  the  case  of  envy,  but  of 

^ne,  which  I  consider  as  light  and  weak,  and 

I  ^^  ought  to  be  repeUed  by  a  firm  and  great 


mind,  as  waves  by  a  rock.  For  since  the  Greek 
history  is  full  of  examples,  how  the  wisest  men 
have  endured  tyrannies  at  Athens  or  Syracuse ;  | 
and,  when  their  cities  were  enslaved,  have  lived 
themselves  in  some  measure  free,  why  may  not  I 
think  it  possible  to  maintain  my  rank,  so  as  neither 
to  offend  the  mind  of  any,  nor  hurt  my  own  dig* 
nity«»?"&c. 

Pectus,  having  heard  that  Csesar  was  going  to 
divide  some  lands  in  his  neighbourhood  to  the 
soldiers,  began  to  be  afraid  for  his  own  estate,  and 
writes  to  Cicero  to  know  how  far  that  distribution 
would  extend.  To  which  Cicero  answers  :  *'  Are 
not  you  a  pleasant  fellow,  who  when  Balbus  has 
just  been  with  you,  ask  me  what  will  become  of 
those  towns  and  their  lands  ?  as  if  either  I  knew 
anything  that  Balbus  does  not ;  or  if  at  any  time 
I  chance  to  know  anything,  I  do  not  know  it 
from  him ;  nay,  it  is  your  part  rather,  if  you  love 
me,  to  let  me  know  what  vrill  become  of  me,  for 
you  had  it  in  your  power  to  have  learnt  it  from 
him,  either  sober,  or  at  least  when  drunk.  But 
as  for  me,  my  dear  Psetus,  I  have  done  inquiring 
about  those  things  :  first,  because  we  have  already 
lived  near  four  years  by  clear  gain,  as  it  were,  if 
that  can  be  called  gain,  or  this  life,  to  outlive  the 
republic.  Secondly,  because  I  myself  seem  to 
know  what  will  happen  ;  for  it  will  be,  whatever 
pleases  the  strongest,  which  must  always  be  de- 
cided by  arms ;  it  is  our  part,  therefore,  to  be 
content  with  what  is  allowed  to  us  :  he  who  cannot 
submit  to  this,  ought  to  have  chosen  death.  They 
are  now  measuring  the  fields  of  Veise  and  Ca- 
pense  :  this  is  not  far  from  Tusculum.  Yet  I  fear 
nothing,  I  enjoy  it  whilst  I  may;  wish  that  I  always 
may  ;  but  if  it  should  happen  otherwise,  yet  since, 
with  all  my  courage  and  philosophy,  I  have  thooght 
it  best  to  live,  I  cannot  but  have  an  affection  for  him 
by  whose  benefit  I  hold  that  life  :  who,  if  he  has  an 
inclination  to  restore  the  republic,  as  he  himself 
perhaps  may  desire,  and  we  all  ought  to  wish, 
yet  he  has  linked  himself  so  with  others,  that  he 
has  not  the  power  to  do  what  he  would.  But  I 
proceed  too  far,  for  I  am  writing  to  you;  be 
assured  however  of  this,  that  not  only  I,  who  have 
no  part  in  their  counsels,  but  even  the  chief  him- 
self  does  not  know  what  vrill  happen.  We  are 
slaves  to  him,  he  to  the  tiroes  ;  so  neither  can  he 
know  what  the  times  will  require,  nor  we  what  he 
may  intend p,''  &c. 

The  chiefi  of  the  Caesarian  party,  who  courted 
Cicero  so  much  at  this  time,  were  Balbus,  Oppius, 
Matius,  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Dolabella  ;  they  were 
all  in  the  first  confidence  with  Csesar,  yet  pro- 
fessed the  utmost  affection  for  Cicero :  were  every 
morning  at  his  levee,  and  perpetually  engaging 
him  to  sup  vrith  them  ;  and  the  last  two  employed 
themselves  in  a  daily  exercise  of  declaiming  at  his 
house,  for  the  benefit  of  his  instruction,  of  which 
he  gives  the  following  account  in  his  familiar  way 
to  Psetus :  "  Hirtius  and  Dolabella  are  my  scholars 
in  speaking — ^my  masters  in  eating  ;  for  you  have 
heard,  I  guess,  how  they  declaim  with  me ;  I  sup 
with  them."  In  another  letter  he  tells  him,  **  that 
as  king  Dionysius,  when  driven  out  of  Syracuse, 
turned  schoolmaster  at  Corinth,  so  he,  having 
lost  his  kingdom  of  the  forum,  had  now  opened  a 
school,"  to  which  he  merrily  invites  Psetus,  with 


o  Ep.  Fam.  ix.  1& 


p  Ep.  Fam.  ix.  17. 
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the  offer  of  a  **  seat  and  cushion  next  to  himself/' 
as  his  usher  <i."  But  to  Varro,  more  seriously,  "  I 
acquainted  you  (says  he)  before,  that  I  am  intimate 
with  them  all,  and  assist  at  their  councils ;  I  see 
no  reason  why  I  should  not — for  it  is  not  the 
same  thing  to  bear  what  must  be  borne,  and  to 
approve  what  ought  not  to  be  approved/'  And 
again ;"  I  do  not  forbear  to  sup  with  those  who  now 
rule.  What  can  I  do  ?  we  must  comply  with  the 
times'." 

The  only  use  which  he  made  of  all  this  fovonr 
was,  to  screen  himself  from  any  particular  calamity 
in  the  general  misery  of  the  times,  and  to  serve  those 
unhappy  men  who  were  driven  from  their  country 
and  their  families,  for  their  adherence  to  that  cause 
which  he  himself  had  espoused.  Caesar  was  desi- 
rous indeed  to  engage  him  in  his  measures,  and 
attach  him  insensibly  to  his  interests,  but  he  would 
bear  no  part  in  an  administration  established  on 
the  ruins  of  his  country,  nor  ever  cared  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  their  affairs,  or  to  inquire  n^hat  they 
were  doing  ;  so  that  whenever  he  entered  into  their 
councils,  as  he  signifies  above  to  Varro,  it  was 
only  when  the  case  of  some  exiled  friend  required 
it,  for  whose  service  he  scrupled  no  pains  of  soli- 
citing, and  attending  even  Cesar  himself ;  though 
he  was  sometimes  shocked,  as  he  complains,  by  the 
difficulty  of  access,  and  the  indignity  of  waiting  in 
an  antechamber :  not  indeed  through  Caesar's  fault, 
who  was  always  ready  to  give  him  audience ;  but 
from  the  multiplicity  of  his  affairs,  by  whose  hands 
all  the  favours  of  the  empire  were  dispensed*. 
Thus  in  a  letter  to  Ampius,  whose  pardon  he  had 
procured,  **  I  have  solicited  your  cause  (says  he) 
more  eagerly  than  my  present  situation  would  well 
justify  ;  for  my  desire  to  see  you,  and  my  constant 
love  for  you,  most  assiduously  cultivated  on  your 
part,  overruled  all  regard  to  the  present  weak  con- 
dition of  my  power  and  interest.  Every  thing 
that  relates  to  your  return  and  safety  is  promised, 
confirmed,  fixed,  and  ratified ;  I  saw,  knew,  was 
present  at  every  step  :  for  by  good  luck  I  have  all 
Cesar's  friends  engaged  to  me  by  an  old  acquaint- 
ance and  friendship  ;  so  that  next  to  him  they  pay 
the  first  regard  to  me :  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Balbus, 
Oppius,  Matins,  Postumius,  take  all  occasions  to 
give  me  proof  of  their  singular  affection.  If  this 
had  been  sought  and  procured  by  me,  I  should 
have  no  reason,  as  things  now  stand,  to  repent  of 
my  pains,  but  1  have  done  nothing  with  the  view 
of  serving  the  times  ;  I  had  an  intimacy  of  long 
standing  with  them  all,  and  never  gave  over  soli- 
citing ^em  on  your  behalf.  I  found  Pansa,  how- 
ever, the  readiest  of  them  all  to  serve  you,  and 

q  HIrtium  ego  et  Dolabellam  dicendl  discipalos  habeo, 
ccenandi  magiBtroe:  puto  enim  teaudiflae— IDosapudme 
declamftaro,  me  apud  em  coenttare.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  16. 

Ut  Dionyniiu  tyranniu,  cum  SyracuaiB  pulBns  asset, 
Ck)rinthi  dicitur  ludum  aperulsae,  aio  ego— amiSBO  regno 
foreiul,  ludum  quasi  habere  coeperim— sella  tibi  erit  in 
ludo,  tanquom  bypodidasoulo,  proxima:  earn  pulvinus 
Bequeturi^>— Ibid.  18. 

r  Ostentavi  tibi,  me  istis  esse  famillarem,  et  consflils 
eorum  interosse.  Quod  ego  cur  nolim  nihil  video.  Non 
enim  est  idem,  ferre  si  quid  ferendum  est,  et  probare,  si 
quid  probandum  non  est.— Ibid.  6. 

Non  desino  apud  Istos,  qui  nunc  dominantur,  cttnitaro. 
Quid  fadam  ?  tempori  serviendum  est.— Ibid.  7. 

■  Quod  si  tardius  fit  quam  volumus,  magnis  occupa- 
tionibuB  ^us,  a  quo  omnia  petuntur,  aditus  ad  eum  difB- 
ciliores  fuerunt— Ep.  Fam.  vL  13. 


oblige  me ;   who  has   not  only  an  interest,  but 
authority  with  Caesar',"  &c. 

But  while  he  was  thus  caressed  by  Ciesar'a 
friends,  he  was  not  less  followed,  we  may  imagine, 
by  the  friends  of  the  republic.  These  had  always 
looked  upon  him  as  the  chief  patron  of  their 
liberty,  whose  counsels,  if  they  had  been  followed, 
would  have  preserved  it;  and  whose  authority 
gave  them  the  only  hopes  that  were  left,  of  reco- 
vering it :  so  that  his  house  was  as  much  fre- 
quented, and  his  levee  as  much  crowded,  as  ever  ; 
since  "  people  now  flocked  (he  says)  to  see  a  good 
citizen,  as  a  sort  of  rarity"."  In  another  letter, 
giving  a  short  account  of  his  way  of  life,  he  says, 
**  Early  in  the  morning,  I  receive  the  complimento 
of  many  honest  men,  but  melancholy  ones,  as  well 
as  of  tJiese  gay  conquerors,  who  show  indeed  a 
very  officious  and  affectionate  regard  to  me. 
When  these  visits  are  over,  I  shut  myself  up  in 
my  library,  either  to  write  or  read.  Here  some 
also  come  to  hear  me,  as  a  man  of  learning, 
because  I  am  somewhat  more  learned  than  they ; 
the  rest  of  my  time  I  give  to  the  care  of  my 
body,  for  I  have  now  bewailed  my  country  longer 
and  more  heavily  than  any  mother  ever  bewailed 
her  only  son*." 

It  is  certain,  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
republic  so  particularly  engaged,  both  by  principle 
and  interest,  to  wish  well  to  its  Uberty,  or  who  had 
so  much  to  lose  by  the  subversion  of  it,  as  he  ;  for 
as  long  as  it  was  governed  by  civil  methods,  and 
stood  upon  the  foundation  of  its  laws,  he  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  citizen  in  it ;  had  the  chief 
influence  in  the  senate,  the  chief  authority  with 
the  people ;  and  as  all  his  hopes  and  fortunes  were 
grounded  on  the  peace  of  his  country,  so  all  his 
labours  and  studies  were  perpetually  applied  to  the 
promotion  of  it ;  it  is  no  wonder  therefore,  in  the 
present  situation  of  the  city,  oppressed  by  arms 
and  a  tyrannical  power,  to  find  him  so  particularly 
impatient  under  the  common  misery,  and  express- 
ing so  keen  a  sense  of  the  diminution  of  his  dig- 
nity, and  the  disgrace  of  serving,  where  he  had  been 
used  to  govern. 

Cesar,  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  knew  his 
temper  and  principles  to  be  irreconcileable  to  his 
usurped  dominion,  yet,  out  of  friendship  to  the 
man,  and  a  reverence  for  his  character,  was  deter- 
mined  to  treat  him  with  the  greatest  humanity ; 
and  by  all  the  marks  of  personal  favour  to  make 
his  life  not  only  tolerable,  but  easy  to  him :  yet 
all  that  he  could  do  had  no  other  effect  on  Cicero 
than  to  make  him  think  and  speak  sometimes 
favourably  of  the  natural  clemency  of  their  master, 
and  to  entertain  some  hopes  from  it  that  he  would 
one  day  be  persuaded  to  restore  the  public  liberty ; 
but  exclusive  of  that  hope,  he  never  mentions  his 
government  but  as  a  real  tyranny,  or  his  person 
t  £p.  Fam.  vi.  12.  — - 

«  Ciun  saitttationi  nos  dedimus  amJoorum ;  que  fit 
hoc  etiam  frequentius,  quam  solebat,  quod  quasi  avem 
albam,  videntur  bene  sentientem  dvem  videre,  abdo  me 
in  blbliothecam.— Ibid.  vii.  28. 

X  Hbc  Igitur  est  nunc  vita  nostra.  Mane  salutamus 
domi  et  bonoe  viros  multos,  sed  tristes,  et  hos  Ictos  vic- 
tores ;  qui  me  quidem  perofficiose  et  peramanter  observant. 
Ubi  salutatio  defluzit,  Uteris  me  inrolvo,  aut  scribo  aut 
lego.  Veniunt  etiam  qui  me  audiunt,  quasi  doctum  homi- 
nem,  quia  paullo  sum.  quam  ipsi.  doctior.  Inde  corpori 
omne  tempus  datur.  Patriameluzi  jamgraviusetdiutius 
quam  uUa  mater  unicum  filium. — £p.  Fam.  iz.  SO. 
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b  my  oUmt  style  Hun  u  the  oppressor  of  his 
eoantrj. 

I     But  he  gave  a  remarkable  proof  at  this  time  of 

I  bis  beJDg  no  temporiser,  by  writing  a  book   in 
praise  of  Cato,  which  he  published  within  a  few 

'  Booths  after  Cato's  death.  He  seems  to  have  been 
left  a  guardian  to  Cato's  sod,  as  he  was  also  to 

I  yonng  LacuUos,  Cato's  nephew^ ;  and  this  testi- 
mony of  Cato*s  friendship  and  judgment  of  him 
ni^bt  induce  him  the  more  readily  to  pay  this 
bonour  to  his  memory.  It  was  a  matter  however 
of  no  small  deliberation  in  what  manner  he  ought 
to  treat  the  sabject.  His  friends  advised  him  not 
10  be  too  explicit  and  particular  in  the  detail 
of  Cato's  praises,  but  to  content  himself  with  a 
i^eral  encomium,  for  fear  of  irritating  Caesar, 
hj  psshmg  the  argument  too  far.  In  a  letter  to 
Attictu,  be  calls  this  **  an  Archimedean  problem ;" 
"  bat  I  cannot  hit  npon  anything,''  says  he,  **  that 
time  friends  of  yours  will  read  with  pleasure,  or 
cfco  with  patience ;  besides,  if  I  should  drop 
the  aoooont  of  Cato's  votes  and  speeches  in  the 
iCDate,  and  of  hia  political  conduct  in  the  state, 
md  give  a  slight  commendation  only  of  his  con- 
itancy  and  gravity,  even  this  may  be  more  than 
tbeywill  care  to  hear:  but  the  man  cannot  be 
praised  as  he  deserves  unless  it  be  particularly  ei- 
piuned  how  he  foretold  all  that  has  happened  to 
u;  bow  he  took  arms  to  prevent  its  happening. 
ad  parted  with  life  rather  than  see  it  happen"." 
Theae  were  the  topics  which  he  resolved  to  dis. 
pjajwith  all  hia  force;  and  from  the  accounts 
given  of  the  work  by  antiquity,  it  appears  that  he 
iiad  spared  no  pains  to  adorn  it,  but  extolled  Cato's 
Tirtoe  and  character  to  the  skies*. 

The  book  was  soon  spread  into  all  hands ;  and 
C«flr,  instead  of  expressing  any  resentment, 
■fleeted  to  be  much  pleased  with  it,  yet  declared 
^  be  would  answer  it ;  and  Hirtius,  in  the 
•ooBwhile,  drew  up  a  little  piece  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  Cicero,  filled  with  objections  to  Cato's 
i^^ncter,  but  vrith  high  compliments  to  Cicero 
iamself,  which  Cicero  took  care  to  make  public, 
ind  calls  it  a  specimen  of  what  Caesar's  work  was 
like  to  be^.  Bmtus  also  composed  and  published 
■piece  on  the  same  subject,  as  well  as  another 
Wend  of  Cicero,  Fabius  Gallus';  but  these  were 
M  little  considered  in  comparison  of  Cicero's : 
>ad  Bmtns  had  made  some  mistakes  in  his 
*c«nint  of  the   transactions  in  which  Cato  had 

7  Ad  Ati  xlii.  <L— De  Fin.  Hi. «. 

*■  Sed  de  Catone  irp6$\rifAa  dpx'M^'<M>y  est.  Non  ane- 
qoor  ut  icribam,  quod  tul  oonvivs  non  modo  llbenter, 
*1  etbin  cquo  animo  legere  powint.  Quin  etiam  si  a 
(oitentiis  ejus  dictis,  si  ab  omni  roluntate,  oonsiliisque 
qa*  de  republica  habuit,  reoedam ;  r^i\Ss  que  veUm 
Pavitat«n  oonstantlamque  ejus  laudare,  hoc  ipsum 
Unfffta  at.  Sed  ren  laudari  iUe  rir  non  potest,  nisi  hsra 
^"'^  Bint,  quod  ille  ea,  quae  nunc  sunt,  et  futura  viderit, 
^  Be  Berent  oontenderit,  et  facta  no  videret,  vitam  reli- 
qoerit-Ad  Att.  xii.  4. 

*  H.  CieeroBis  libro,  quo  Gatonem  ccslo  aquarit,  fto.— 
Tacit  Ann,  Iv.  34. 

^Qnalis  futura  sit  Cesaris  vituperatio  oontra  laudar 
°*f^  meam  perspexi  ex  eo  libro,  quon  Hirtius  ad  me 
^.  ia  quo  coUigit  vitia  Catonia,  sed  cum  nuiximis 
^dtbofl  meis.  Itaque  misi  librum  ad  Muscam,  ut  tuis 
jftraras  daret.    Volo  enm  divulgari.  &o.— Ad  Att  xU. 

*  Oitonem  tnmn  mllil  mitte.  Cupio  enim  lesere.— Ep. 
P««i.TiL24.  ^^ 


been  concerned,  especially  in  the  debates  on 
Catiline's  plot,  in  which  he  had  given  him  the  first 
part  and  merit,  in  derogation  even  of  Cicero 
himself. 

Ceesar's  answer  was  not  published  till  the  next 
year,  upon  his  return  from  Spain,  after  the  defeat 
of  Pompey's  sons.  It  was  a  laboured  invective, 
answering  Cicero's  book  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
and  accusing  Cato  with  all  the  art  and  force  of 
his  rhetoric,  as  if  in  a  public  trial  before  judges*, 
yet  with  expressions  of  great  respect  towards 
Cicero,  whom,  for  his  rirtues  and  abilities,  he 
compared  to  Pericles  and  Theramenes  of  Athens' ; 
and  in  a  letter  upon  it  to  Balbns,  which  was  shown 
by  his  order  to  Cicero,  he  said,  that  by  the  frequent 
reading  of  Cicero's  Cato,  he  was  grown  more 
copious,  but  after  he  had  read  Brutus's,  thought 
hi  til  self  even  eloquent'. 

These  two  rival  pieces  were  mncb  celebrated  in 
Bome,  and  had  their  several  admirers,  as  different 
parties  and  interests  disposed  men  to  favour  the  sub- 
ject or  the  author  of  each ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  they 
were  the  principal  cause  of  establishing  and  pro- 
pagating that  veneration  which  posterity  has  since 
paid  to  the  memory  of  Cato.  For  his  name  being 
thrown  into  controversy  in  that  critical  period  of 
the  fate  of  Rome,  by  the  patron  of  liberty  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  oppressor  of  it  on  the  other, 
became  of  course  a  kind  of  political  test  to  all 
succeeding  ages,  and  a  perpetual  argument  of  dis- 
pute between  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  flat- 
terers of  power.  But  if  we  consider  his  character 
without  prejudice,  he  was  certainly  a  great  and 
worthy  man — a  friend  to  truth,  virtue,  liberty; 
yet  falsely  measuring  all  duty  by  the  absurd  rigour 
of  the  stoical  rule,  he  was  generally  disappointed 
of  the  end  which  he  sought  by  it — the  happiness 
both  of  his  private  and  public  life.  In  his  private 
conduct  he  was  severe,  morose,  inexorable — banish- 
ing all  the  softer  affections  as  natural  enemies  to 
justice,  and  as  suggesting  false  motives  of  acting 
from  favour,  clemency,  and  compassion ;  in  public 
affairs  he  was  the  same — ^had  but  one  rule  of 
policy — to  adhere  to  what  was  right,  without 
regard  to  times  or  circumstances,  or  even  to  a 
force  that  could  control  him ;  for  instead  of 
managing  the  power  of  the  great,  so  as  to  mitigate 
the  ill,  or  extract  any  good  from  it,  he  was  urging 
it  always  to  acts  of  violence  by  a  perpetual  defiance ; 
so  that,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  he 
often  did  great  harm  to  the  republic.  This  was 
his  general  behaviour ;  yet,  from  some  particular 
facts  explained  above,  it  appears  that  his  strength 
of  mind  was  not  always  impregnable,  but  had  its 
weak  places  of  pride,  ambition,  and  party  zeal. 


<*  Catonem  primum  sententlam  putat  de  animadvcrslone 
dixiflse,  quam  'omnes  ante  dixerant  pneter  Cissarem,  &o. 
—Ad  Att.  xii.  21. 

From  this  and  other  particulars  which  are  mentioned 
in  tho  Hanie  letter,  we  may  obf«erve,  that  Sallust  had  pro- 
bably taken  his  account  of  the  debates  upon  Catiline's 
"  accomplices,'*  from  Brutus's  Li/e  of  Cato,  and  chonen  to 
copy  even  his  mistakes,  rather  than  do  Justice  to  Cicero  on 
that  occasion. 

e  Ciceronis  Ilbro— quid  aliud  dictator  Cesar,  quam 
rescripta  oratione,  velut  apud  Judlces  reapondit  ?— Tacit. 
Ann.  !▼.  34 ;  QuintiL  iil.  7. 

f  Plut  in  Cio. 

s  Legi  epistolam :  multa  de  meo  Catone,  quo  avpissime 
legendo  ae  dicit  copiosiorem  factum ;  Bruti  Catone  leeto, 
ae  aiU  visum  disertum.— Ad  Att.  xiil.  46. 
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which,  when  managed  and  flattered  to  a  certain 
point,  would  betray  him  sometimes  into  measores 
contrary  to  his  ordinary  role  of  right  and  truth. 
The  last  act  of  his  life  was  agreeable  to  his  nature 
and  philosophy :  when  he  could  no  longer  be  what 
he  had  been,  or  when  the  ills  of  life  overbalanced 
the  good,  which,  by  the  principles  of  his  sect,  was 
a  just  cause  for  dying '^y  he  put  an  end  to  his  life 
with  a  spirit  and  resolution  which  would  make  one 
imagine  that  he  was  glad  to  have  found  an  occasion 
of  dying  in  his  proper  character.  On  the  whole, 
his  life  was  rather  admirable  than  amiable — ^fit  to 
be  praised  rather  than  imitated'. 

As  soon  as  Cicero  had  published  his  '*  Cato/'  he 
wrote  his  piece  called  "the  Orator,"  at  the  request 
of  Brutus,  containing  the  plan  or  delineation  of 
what  he  himself  esteemed  the  most  perfect  eloquence 
or  manner  of  speaking.  He  calls  it  the  fifth  part  or 
book,  designed  to  complete  the  argument  of  his 
"  Brutus,"  and  the  other  three  on  the  same  subject. 
It  was  received  with  great  approbation  ;  and  in  a 
letter  to  Lepta,  who  had  complimented  him  upon 
it,  he  declares,  that  whatever  judgment  he  had  in 
speaking,  he  had  thrown  it  all  into  that  work,  and 
was  content  to  risk  his  reputation  on  the  merit 
ofif^. 

He  now  likewise  spoke  that  famous  speech  of 
thanks  to  Caesar  for  the  pardon  of  M .  Marcellus, 
which  was  granted  upon  the  intercession  of  the 
senate.  Cicero  had  a  particular  friendship  with 
all  the  fiunily  of  the  Marcelli,  but  especially  with 
this  Marcus,  who,  from  the  defeat  of  Pompey  at 
Pharsalia,  retired  to  Mitylene  in  Lesbos,  where  he 
lived  with  so  much  ease  and  satisfaction  to  himself 
in  a  philosophical  retreat,  that  Cicero,  as  it  appears 
from  his  letters,  was  forced  to  use  all  his  art  and 
authority  to  persuade  him  to  return,  and  take  the 
benefit  of  that  grace  which  they  had  been  labour- 
ing to  obtain  for  hlm^.  But  how  the  affair  was 
transacted  we  may  learn  from  Cicero's  account  of 
it  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  who  was  then  proconsul 
of  Greece.  "  Your  condition,''  says  he,  "is 
better  than  ours  in  this  particular,  that  you  dare 
venture  to  write  your  grievances — ^we  cannot  even 
do  that  vnth  safety ;  not  through  any  fault  of  the 
conqueror,  than  whom  nothing  can  be  more 
moderate,  but  of  victory  itself,  which  in  civil  wars 
is  always  insolent.  We  have  had  the  advantage 
of  you  however  in  one  thing — in  being  acquainted 
a  littie  sooner  than  you  with  the  pardon  of  your 
colleague  Marcellus  ;  or  rather,  indeed,  in  seeing 


^  In  quo  enim  plura  sunt,  quae  secundum  naturam  sunt, 
taujus  oflScium  est  in  vita  manere :  in  quo  autem  aut  sunt 
plura  oontraria,  aut  fore  videntur,  hiOusoffioium  est  e  vita 
ezoeder&— De  Fin.  lU.  la 

VetuB  est  enim ;  ubi  non  sis,  qui  fuerls,  non  esse  our 
velis  vivere.— Ep.  Fam.  vii.  3. 

i  Cato  sio  abiit  e  vita,  ut  causam  moriundi  nactum  se 
ease  gauderet.^^um  vero  cansam  Justam  deus  ipse  de- 
derit,  ut  tuno  Sociati,  nuno  Catoui,  Ac— Tuso.  Quest. 
1.30. 

Cat<ml>-morIundam  potius,  quam  tyranni  vultns  adspi- 
dendus  fuit.— De  Offic  L  31. 

Non  imnuiturus  decessit :  vlzit  enim,  quantum  debuit 
vivere.— Seneo.  Gonsol.  ad  Marc.  SQ. 

k  Ita  tres  erunt,  De  Oratore :  quartus  Brutus :  qulntua. 
Orator.— De  Div.  ii.  1. 

Oratorem  meum  tantopero  a  to  probarf,  vehementer 
gaudeo :  mihi  quidem  sic  persuadeo,  me  quicquid  habu- 
erim  judicii  in  dioendo,  in  llluin  libnuu  oontulisse^— Ep. 
Fam.  vi.  18. 

I  Ep.  Fam.  iv.  7, 8,  9. 


how  the  whole  affair  passed ;  for  I  woidd  have  you 
believe,  that  from  the  beginning  of  these  miseries, 
or  ever  since  the  pnUic  right  has  been  decided  by 
arms,  there  has  nothing  been  done  besides  tbia 
with  any  dignity.  For  Caesar  himself,  after  harving 
complained  of  the  morosenesB  of  Marcellus,  for  so 
he  called  it,  and  praised  in  the  strongest  terms  the 
equity  and  prudence  of  your  conduct,  presently 
declared,  beyond  all  our  hopes,  that  whatever 
offence  he  had  received  from  the  man,  be  could 
refuse  nothing  to  the  intercession  of  the  senate. 
What  the  senate  did  was  this  :  upon  the  mention 
of  Marcellus  by  Piso,  hia  brother  Caius  having 
thrown  himself  at  Cesar's  feet,  they  all  rose  up 
and  went  forward  in  a  supplicating  manner  towards 
Cesar :  in  short,  this  day's  work  appeared  to  me 
so  decent,  that  I  could  not  help  fancying  that  I 
saw  the  image  of  the  old  republic  reviving  :  when 
all,  therefore,  who  were  asked  their  opinions  before 
me,  had  returned  thanks  to  Csesar,  excepting 
Volcatius  (for  he  declared  that  he  would  not  have 
done  it,  though  he  had  been  in  Marcellus's  place), 
I,  as  soon  as  I  was  called  upon,  changed  my  mind, 
for  I  had  resolved  with  myself  to  observe  an 
eternal  silence,  not  through  any  laziness,  but  the 
loss  of  my  former  dignity  ;  but  Cesar's  greatness 
of  mind,  and  the  laudable  zeal  of  the  senate,  got 
the  better  of  my  resolution.  I  gave  thanks  there- 
fore to  Cesar  in  a  long  speech,  and  have  deprived 
myself  by  it,  I  fear,  on  other  occasions,  of  that 
honest  quiet,  which  was  my  only  comfort  in  these 
unhappy  times  ;  but  since  I  have  hitherto  avoided 
giving  him  offence,  and  if  I  had  always  continued 
silent,  he  would  have  interpreted  it,  perhaps,  as  a 
proof  of  my  taking  the  republic  to  be  ruined,  I 
shall  speak  for  the  future  not  often,  or  rather  very 
seldom,  so  as  to  manage  at  the  same  time  both  hia 
favour  and  my  own  leisure  for  study '^." 

Cesar,  though  he  saw  the  senate  unanimous  in 
their  petition  for  Marcellus,  yet  took  the  pains  to 
call  for  the  particular  opinion  of  every  senator 
upon  it,  a  method  never  practised  except  in  cases 
of  debate,  and  where  the  house  was  divided :  but 
he  wanted  the  usual  tribute  of  flattery  upon  this 
act  of  grace,  and  had  a  mind  probably  to  make  an 
experiment  of  Cicero's  temper,  and  to  draw  from 
him  especially  some  incense  on  the  occasion  ;  nor 
was  he  disappointed  of  his  aim,  for  Cicero,  touched 
by  his  generosity,  and  greatiy  pleased  with  the  act 
itself,  on  the  account  of  his  friend,  returned  thanks 
to  him  in  a  speech,  which,  though  made  upon  the 
spot,  yet  for  elegance  of  diction,  vivacity  of  senti- 
ment,  and  politeness  of  compliment,  is  superior  to 
anything  extant  of  the  kind  in  all  antiquity.  The 
many  fine  things  which  are  said  in  it  of  Cesar, 
have  given  some  handle  indeed  for  a  charge  of 
insincerity  against  Cicero :  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  he  was  delivering  a  speech  of  thanks 
not  only  for  himself,  but  in  the  name  and  at  the 
desire  of  the  senate,  where  his  subject  naturally 
required  the  embellishments  of  oratory,  and  that 
all  his  compliments  are  grounded  on  a  supposition 
that  Csesar  intended  to  restore  the  republic,  of 
which  he  entertained  no  small  hopes  at  this  time, 
as  he  signifies  in  a  letter  to  one  of  Cesar's  prin- 
cipal friends  °.    This  therefore   he  recommends, 

A  Ep.  Fam.  iv.  4. 

°  8perare  tamen  videor,  Ccsari,  college  nostro,  fore 
cune  et  esse,  ut  habeamua  aliquam  rempublicam.— Ep. 
Fam.  ziU.  68. 
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dhnest  and  requires  from  him  in  his  speech, 
vid  the  spirit  of  an  old  Roman ;  and  no  reason. 
ibie  man  will  think  it  strange  that  so  free  an 
idditss  to  a  conqueroTi  in  the  height  of  all  his 
powr,  should  want  to  he  tempered  with  some  few 
itrobs  of  flattery.  But  the  following  passage 
from  the  oration  itself  will  justify  the  troth  of 
wlut  1  un  saying. 

"  If  this/'  says  he,  **  Cesar,  was  to  be  the  end 
ofyoar  immortal  acts,  that  after  conqaering  all 
Toar  nemies,  you  should  leave  the  republic  in  the 
^  condition  in  which  it  now  is  ;  consider,  I  beseech 
I  TOO,  whether  your  divine  virtue  would  not  excite 
nther  an  admiration  of  you  than  any  real  glory  ; 
for^orj  is  the  illustrious  fame  of  many  and  great 
xrnuM  either  to  our  friends,  our  country,  or  to 
I  tiae  vhole  race  of  mankind.    This  part,  therefore, 
idll  remains ;  there  is  one  act  more  to  be  per- 
formed by  you,  to  establish  the  republic  again, 
tint  jon  may  reap  the  benefit  of  it  yourself  in 
P«sce  and  prosperity.    When  you  have  paid  this 
,  <iebtto  your  country,  and  fulfilled  the  ends  of  your 
I  nitare  hy  a  satiety  of  living,  you  may  then  tell  us, 
if  JOQ  please,  that  you  have  lived  long  enough ; 
ret  vhat  is  it  after  all  that  we  can  really  call  long, 
of  which  there  is  an  end?  for  when  Uiat  end  is 
ooce  come,  all  past  pleasure  is  to  be  reckoned  as 
oot^,  since  no  more  of  it  is  to  be  expected. 
Tlawgh  yoor  mind,  I  know,  was  never  content 
vith  these  narrow  bounds  of  life  which  nature  has 
>>Bigned  to  us,  but  inflamed  always  with  an  ardent 
bve  of  immortality  :  nor  is  this  indeed  to  be  con- 
^^^<nd  as  your  life,  which  is  comprised  in  this 
^jud  breath;  but  that^that  I  say,  is  your 
life  which  is  to  flourish  in  the  memory  of  all  ages, 
viuch  posterity  will  cherish,  and  eternity  itself 
propagate.    It  is  to  this  that  you  must  attend,  to 
thjs  that  jon  must  form  yourself,  which  has  many 
^%s  already  to   admire,   yet  wants  something 
^that  it  may  praise  in  you.      Posterity  will  be 
•"Mwl  to  hear  and  read  of   your  commands, 
Pi^Dces;  the  Rhine,  the  Ocean,  the  Nile;  your 
yawnerable  battles,  incredible  victories,  infinite 
iBonoments,  splendid  triumphs:  but  unless  this 
°|T  be  establidied  again  by  your  wisdom  and  coun- 
^1  your  name  indeed  will  wander  tar  and  wide, 
V^  will  have  no  certain  seat  or  place  at  last  where 
<«  fii  itself.  There  wUl  be  also  amongst  those  who 
*n  jet  onbom  the  same  controversy  that  has  been 
^'^fnpi  OS ;  when  some  will  extol  your  actions 
^tbe  skies,  othera,  perhaps,  will  find  something 
^aectiTe  in  them ;  and  that  one  thing  above  all, 
^  ion  should  not  extinguish  this  flame  of  dvil 
•*f»  by  restoring  liberty  to  your  country ;  for  the 
Me  may  be  boked  upon  as  tjie  eflcct  of  fate,  but 
^  other  is  the  certain  act  of  wisdom.    Pay  a 
!*[*f«ce,  therefore,  to  those  judges  who  will  pass 
iiM^ment  upon  you  in  ages  to  come,  and  with  less 
^^ty,  perhaps,  than  we,  smce  they  will  neither 
S»^i      ^  '^^'^^^  ^^  party,  nor  prejudiced  by 
rj^  or  envy  to  you  :  and  though  this,  as  some 
"''^7  imsgine,  should  then  have  no  relation  to 
'^'  ^?  *'  concerns  you  certainly  at  the  present, 
*>* in  snch  a  manner  that  no  oblivion  may  ever 
^re  the  lustre,  of  your  praises.    Various  were 
^^Hnations  of  the  dtixens,  and  their  opinions 
^^  divided ;  nor  did  we  differ  only  in  sen- 
T'^^te  and  wishes,  but  in  arms  also  and  camps ; 
^  merits  of  the  cause  were  dubious,  and  the 
«»>tetttbn  between  two  celebrated  leaders :  many 


doubted  what  was  the  best ;  many  what  was  con- 
venient ;  many  what  was  decent ;  some  also  what 
was  Uwful,"  &c.<' 

But  though  Caesar  took  no  step  towards  re- 
storing  the  republic,  he  employed  himself  this 
summer  in  another  work  of  general  benefit  to 
mankind,  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  by 
accommodating  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  exact 
course  of  the  sun,  from  which  it  had  varied  so 
widely  as  to  occasion  a  strange  confusion  in  all 
their  accounts  of  time. 

The  Roman  year,  from  the  old  institution  of 
Numa,  was  lunar,  borrowed  from  the  Greeks, 
amongst  whom  it  consisted  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty-four  days.  Numa  added  one  more  to  them 
to  make  the  whole  number  odd,  which  was  thought 
the  more  fortunate ;  and  to  fill  up  the  deficiency 
of  his  year  to  the  measure  of  the  solar  course, 
inserted  likewise  or  intercalated,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Greeks,  an  extraordinary  month  of  twenty- 
two  days,  every  second  year,  and  twenty-three  every 
fourth,  between  the  twenty-third  and  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  February':  be  committed  the  care 
of  intercalating  this  month  and  the  supernumerary 
day  to  the  college  of  priests,  who,  in  progress  of 
time,  partly  by  a  negligent,  partly  a  superstitious, 
but  chiefly  by  an  arbitrary  abuse  of  their  trust, 
used  either  to  drop  or  insert  them,  as  it  was  found 
most  convenient  to  themselves  or  their  friends,  to 
make  the  current  year  longer  or  shorter*.  Thus 
Cicero,  when  harassed  by  a  perpetual  course  of 
pleading,  prayed,  that  there  might  be  no  inter- 
calation to  lengthen  his  fatigue ;  and  when  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia,  pressed  Atticos  to  exert  all  his 
interest  to  prevent  any  intercalation  within  the 
year,  that  it  might  not  protract  his  government 
and  retard  bis  return  to  Rome'.  Curio,  on  the 
contrary,  when  he  could  not  persuade  the  priests 
to  prolong  the  year  of  his  tribunate  by  an  interca- 
lation, made  that  a  pretence  for  abandoning  the 
senate,  and  going  over  to  Caesar  ■• 

This  licence  of  intercalating  introduced  the 
confusion  above-mentioned,  in  the  computation  of 
their  time :  so  that  the  order  of  all  their  months 
was  transposed  from  their  stated  seasons;  the 
winter  months  carried  back  into  autumn,  the 
autumnal  into  summer :  till  Csesar  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  this  disorder  by  abolishing  the  source  of 
it,  the  use  of  intercalations ;  and  instead  of  the 
lunar  to  establish  the  solar  year,  adjusted  to  the 
exact  measure  of  the  sun's  revolution  in  the  zodiac, 
or  to  that  period  of  time  in  which  it  returns  to 


o  Pro  M.  Mareell.  8,  9, 10. 

P  This  was  usually  called  <ntereateri«,  ihongh  Plutarch 
gives  it  the  name  of  mereedonius,  which  none  of  the 
Roman  writers  mention,  exoept  that  Festus  speaks  of 
some  days  under  the  title  of  mercedonia,  because  the 
mereet  or  wages  of  workmen  were  commonly  paid  upon 
them. 

4  Quod  institutum  perite  a  Numa  poeteriomm  pontifi- 
cum  negligentia  dissolntum  est— De  Leg.  IL  12 ;  Censorfn. 
De  Die  Nat  c.  20  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  14. 

'  Noehio  in  multltudine  et  oelebritate  Judiciorum— ita 
deetinemur,  ut  quotidle  vota  faoiamus  ne  interoaletur. — 
Ep.  Fam.  vli.  2. 

Per  fortunas  primum  lllud  prcfuici  atque  prcmnni 
qncso,  nt  simus  annul ;  ne  intercaleinr  quldem.— Ad  Att. 
v.  13.  fl. 

■  Leviselme  enim,  quia  de  intercalando  non  obtinuerat» 
transfugit  ad  populum  et  pro  Ccsare  loqul  cepit— £p. 
Fam.ylli.6;  Dio.p.148. 
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the  point  from  which  it  set  out :  and  as  this,  ac- 
cording  to  the  astronomers  of  that  age,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  and 
six  hours,  so  he  divided  the  days  into  twelve  arti- 
ficial months  ;  and  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the 
six  hours,  by  which  they  fell  short  of  the  sun*s 
complete  course,  he  ordered  a  day  to  be  inter- 
calated after  every  four  years,  between  the  twenty- 
third  and  twenty-fourth  of  February  ^ 

But  to  make  this  new  year  begin  and  proceed 
regularly,  he  was  forced  to  insert  into  the  current 
year  two  extraordinary  months  between  November 
and  December ;  the  one  of  thirty-three,  the  other 
of  thirty-four  days;  besides  the  ordinary  inter- 
calary month  of  twenty-three  days,  which  fell  into 
it  of  course ;  which  were  all  necessary  to  fill  up 
the  number  of  days  that  were  lost  to  the  old  year, 
by  the  omission  of  intercalations,  and  to  replace 
the  months  in  their  proper  seasons^.  All  this  was 
effected  by  the  care  and  skill  of  Sosigenes,  a  cele- 
brated  astronomer  of  Alexandria,  whom  CsBsar  had 
brought  to  Rome  for  that  purpose  * :  and  a  new 
calendar  was  formed  upon  it  by  Flavins  a  scribe, 
digested  according  to  tiie  order  of  the  Roman  fes- 
tivals, and  the  old  manner  of  computing  their  days 
by  calends,  ides,  and  nones ;  which  was  published 
and  authorised  by  the  dictator's  edict,  not  long 
after  his  return  from  Africa.  This  year  therefore 
was  the  longest  that  Rome  bad  ever  known,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  months,  or  four  hundred  and 
forty-five  days,  and  is  called  the  last  of  the  con- 
fusion  3^ ;  because  it  introduced  the  Julian  or  solar 
year,  with  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing 
January ;  which  continues  in  use  to  this  day  in  all 
Christian  countries,  without  any  other  variation 
thnn  that  of  the  old  and  new  style*. 

Soon  after  the  affair  of  Marcellus,  Cicero  had 
another  occasion  of  trying  both  his  eloquence  and 
interest  with  Caesar,  in  the  cause  of  Lagarius  ;  who 
was  now  in  exile  on  the  account  of  his  having  been 
in  arms  against  Cesar  in  the  African  war,  in  which 
he  had  borne  a  considerable  command.  His  two 
brothers  however  had  always  been  on  CsBsar's  side; 
and  being  recommended  by  Pansa,  and  warmly 

t  This  day  waa  called  Bittextus,  from  its  being  a  repeti- 
tion or  duplicate  of  the  sixth  of  the  kalends  of  March, 
which  fell  always  on  the  24th ;  and  hence  our  intercalary 
or  leap  year  is  still  called  BistextiU. 

V  Quo  autem  magis  in  posterum  ex  Kalendls  Januariia 
nobis  temporum  ratio  oongrueret,  inter  Novembrem  et 
Decembrem  mensem  adjecit  duos  alios :  fuitque  is  annus 
•^x  V.  mensium  cum  intercalario,  qui  ex  consuetudine  cum 
annum  inciderat^-Suet.  J.  Caes.  40. 

X  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xviii.  2S. 

7  Adnitente  sibi  M.  Flario  serlba,  qui  eorlptos  dies  sln- 
gulos  ita  ad  dictatorem  detullt,  ut  et  ordo  eorum  Inveniri 
facillime  posset,  et  invento  certos  status  persereraret— 
eaque  re  lisctam  est,  ut  annus  confusionisultlmus  in  quad- 
ringentos  quadraglnta  tres  dies  tenderetur.F-.Maorob.  Sat. 
1.14;  Dio,927. 

Itfacrobius  makes  this  year  to  consist  of  443  days,  bot  he 
should  have  said  445,  since,  according  to  all  accounts, 
ninety  days  were  added  to  the  old  year  of  355. 

*  ThisdiflTorence  of  the  old  and  new  style  wasoccadoned 
by  a  regulation  made  by  Pope  Gregory,  a.  d.  1688,  for  it 
having  been  observed,  that  the  computation  of  the  veraal 
equinox  was  fallen  back  ten  days  from,  the  time  of  the 
council  of  Mice,  when  it  was  found  to  be  on  the  81  st  of 
March ;  aooordlng  to  which  all  the  festivals  of  the  church 
were  then  solemnly  settled ;  Pope  Gregory,  by  the  advice 
of  astronomers,  caused  ten  days  to  be  entirely  sunk  and 
thrown  out  of  the  cmrent  year,  between  the  4th  and  15th 
of  October. 


supported  by  Cicero,  had  almost  prevailed  for  his 
pardon  ;  of  which  Cicero  gives  the  following  ac- 
count in  a  letter  to  Ligarius  himself. 

Cicero  to  Ligariua. 

**  I  would  have  you  to  be  assured  that  I  employ 
my  whole  pains,  labour,  care,  study,  in  procuring 
your  restoration:  for  as  I  have  ever  bad  the 
greatest  affection  for  you,  so  the  singular  piety  and 
love  of  your  brothers,  for  whom  as  well  as  yourself 
I  have  always  professed  the  utmost  'esteem,  never 
suffer  me  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of  my  duty 
and  service  to  you.  But  what  I  am  now  doing,  or 
have  done,  I  would  have  you  learn  from  their 
letters  rather  than  mine ;  but  as  to  what  I  hope 
and  take  to  be  certain  in  your  affair,  that  I  choose 
to  acquaint  you  with  myself:  for  if  any  man  be 
timorous  in  great  and  dangerous  events,  and  fearing 
always  the  worst  rather  than  hoping  the  best,  I  am 
he ;  and  if  this  be  a  fault,  confess  myself  not  to 
be  free  from  it ;  yet  on  the  twenty- seventh  of  No- 
vember, when,  at  the  desire  of  your  brothers  I  had 
been  early  with  Caesar,  and  gone  through  the 
trouble  and  indignity  of  getting  access  and  au- 
dience; when  your  brothers  and  relations  had 
thrown  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  I  had  said 
what  your  cause  and  circumstances  required,  I 
came  away  persuaded  that  your  pardon  was  cer- 
tain: which  I  collected  not  only  from  Crosar's 
discourse,  which  was  mild  and  generous,  but  from 
his  eyes  and  looks,  and  many  other  signs,  which  I 
could  better  observe  than  describe.  It  is  your  part, 
therefore,  to  behave  yourself  with  firmness  and 
courage ;  and  as  you  have  borne  the  more  turbulent 
part  prudently,  to  bear  this  calmer  state  of  things 
cheerfully  :  I  shall  continue  still  to  take  the  same 
pains  in  your  affairs  as  if  there  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  them,  and  will  heartily  supplicate  in 
your  behalf,  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  not  only 
Coesar  himself,  but  all  his  friends  whom  I  have 
ever  found  most  affectionate  to  me.     Adieu*." 

While  Ldgarius's  affair  was  in  this  hopeful  way, 
Q.  Tubero,  who  had  an  old  quarrel  with  him,  being 
desirous  to  obstruct  his  pardon,  and  knowing 
Csesar  to  be  particularly  exasperated  against  all 
those  who,  through  an  obstinate  aversion  to  him, 
had  renewed  the  war  in  Africa,  accused  him  in  the 
usual  forms  of  an  uncommon  zeal  and  violence  in 
prosecuting  that  war.  Caesar  privately  encouraged 
the  prosecution,  and  ordered  Uie  cause  to  be  tried 
in  the  forum,  where  he  sat  upon  it  in  person, 
strongly  prepossessed  against  the  criminal,  and 
determined  to  lay  hold  on  any  plausible  pretence 
for  condemning  him :  but  the  force  of  Cicero's 
eloquence,  exerted  with  all  his  skill  in  a  cause 
which  he  had  much  at  heart,  got  the  better  of  all 
his  prejudices,  and  extorted  a  pardon  from  him 
against  his  will. 

The  merit  of  this  speech  is  too  well  known,  to 
want  to  be  enlarged  upon  here  :  those  who  read  it 
will  find  no  reason  to  charge  Cicero  with  flattery : 
but  the  free  spirit  which  it  breathes  in  the  face  of 
that  power  to  which  it  was  suing  for  mercy,  must 
give  a  great  idea  of  the  art  of  the  speaker  who 
could  deliver  such  bold  truths  without  offence  ;  as 
well  as  of  the  generosity  of  the  judge,  who  heard 
them  not  only  with  patience  but  approbation. 

*'  Observe,  Ceesar,''  says  he,  "  with  what  fidelity 

•  £p.  Fam.  vi.  14. 
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I  find  L]g«riii0*8  cause,  when  I  betray  even  my 
own  by  it.  O  that  admirable  clemeDcy,  worthy  to 
be  cel^rated  by  every  kind  of  pndae,  letters,  monn- 
raeDts  !  M.  Cicero  defends  a  criminal  before  yon, 
by  proving  him  not  to  have  been  in  those  senti- 
ments* in  which  he  owns  himself  to  hsTe  been  :  nor 
docs  he  yet  fear  yonr  secret  thoughts,  or  while  he 
s  pleading  for  another,  what  may  occur  to  you 
aboot  himself.  See,  I  say,  how  little  he  is  afraid 
Gf  jon.  See  with  what  a  courage  and  gaiety  of 
speaking  your  generosity  and  wisdom  inspire  me. 
I  will  raise  my  voice  to  such  a  pitch  that  the 
whole  Roman  people  may  hear  me.  After  the  war 
was  not  only  begun,  Csesar,  bnt  in  great  measure 
finished,  when  I  was  driven  by  no  necessity,  I  went 
by  choice  and  judgment  to  join  myself  with  those 
who  had  taken  arms  against  you.  Before  whom 
do  I  say  this  ?  why  before  him  who,  though  he 
iniew  it  to  be  tme,  yet  restored  me  to  the  republic, 
before  he  bad  even  seen  me ;  who  wrote  to  me 
from  Egypt,  that  I  should  be  the  same  man  that  I 
bad  always  been  ;  and  when  he  was  the  only  em- 
peror within  the  dominion  of  Rome,  suffered  me 
to  be  the  other,  and  to  hold  my  laureUed  fasces  as 
kog  as  I  thought  them  worth  holding — \  Do 
joa  then,  Tnbero,  call  Ligarius's  conduct  wicked  ? 
for  what  reason  ?  since  that  cause  has  never  yet 
been  called  by  that  name :  some  indeed  call  it 
mistake,  others  fear ;  those  who  speak  more  se- 
Terely,  hope,  ambition,  hatred,  obstinacy ;  or  at 
die  worst,  rashness  ;  but  no  man  besides  you  has 
ever  called  it  wickedness.  For  my  part  were  I  to 
invent  a  proper  and  genuine  name  for  our  calamity, 
I  should  Uke  it  for  a  kind  of  fatality  that  had 
possessed  the  unwary  minds  of  men ;  so  that  none 
can  think  it  strange  that  all  human  connsels  were 
overmled  by  a  divine  necessity.  Call  us  then,  if 
yoa  please,  unhappy ;  though  we  can  never  be  so 
onder  this  conqueror :  but  I  speak  not  of  us  who 
nnmre,  but  of  those  who  fell ;  let  them  be  ambi- 
tious ;  let  them  be  angry ;  let  them  be  obstinate  ; 
bat  let  not  the  guilt  of  crime,  of  fury,  of  parri- 
dik,  ever  be  charged  on  Cn.  Ponopey,  and  on 
many  of  those  who  died  with  him.  When  did  we 
ever  hear  any  such  thing  from  you,  Cssar  ?  or 
what  other  view  had  you  in  the  war,  than  to  defend 
jooraelf  from  injury  ? — you  considered  it,  from  the 
first,  not  as  a  war,  but  a  secession ;  not  as  a 
hostile  bat  dvil  dissention :  where  both  sides 
wished  well  to  the  republic ;  yet  through  a  differ- 
ence, pcutly  of  counsels,  partly  of  inclinations, 
ikviated  from  the  common  good :  the  dignity  of 
the  leaders  was  almost  equal ;  though  not  perhaps 
of  those  who  followed  them  :  the  cause  was  then 
dabkras,  since  there  was  something  which  one  might 
approve  on  either  side ;  but  now,  that  must  needs 
be  thought  the  best  which  the  gods  have  fevoured ; 
and  after  the  experience  of  your  clemency,  who 
can  be  displeased  with  that  victory  in  which  no 
oian  feU  who  was  not  actually  in  arms^'' 

The  speech  was  soon  made  public,  and  greedily 
bought  by  all.  Atticus  was  extremely  pleased  with 
it,  md  very  industrious  in  recommending  it ;  so 
that  Cicero  says  merrily  to  him  by  letter, — "  You 
have  sold  my  Ligarian  speech  finely :  whatever  I 
write  for  the  future,  I  will  make  you  the  pub- 
hdier :"  and  again,  ^  your  authority,  I  perceive, 
has  made  my  little  oration  famous  :  for  Balbus  and 


^  Pro  Llgftr.  3. 


«  Ibid.  & 


Oppios  write  me  word  that  they  are  wonderfully 
taken  with  it,  and  have  sent  a  copy  to  Caesar'." 
The  success  which  it  met  with  made  Tnbero 
ashamed  of  the  figure  that  he  made  in  it,  so  that  he 
applied  to  Cicero  to  have  something  inserted  in 
his  favour,  with  the  mention  of  his  wife,  and  some 
of  his  family,  who  were  Cicero's  near  relations ; 
but  Cicero  excused  himself,  "  because  the  speech 
was  got  abroad :  nor  had  he  a  mind,''  he  savs, 
**  to  make  any  apology  for  Tubero's  conduct*.''^ 

Ligarins  was  a  man  of  distinguished  zeal  for  the 
liberty  of  his  country,  which  was  the  reason  both 
of  Cicero's  pains  to  preserve,  and  of  Cssar's 
averseness  to  restore  him.  After  his  return  he 
lived  in  great  confidence  with  Brutus,  who  found 
him  a  fit  person  to  bear  a  part  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Cssar ;  but  happening  to  be  taken  ill  near 
the  time  of  its  execution,  when  Brutus,  in  a  visit 
to  him,  began  to  lament  that  he  was  fsllen  sick  in 
a  very  unlucky  hour;  Ligarins,  raising  himself 
presently  upon  his  elbow,  and  taking  Brutus  by 
the  hand,  replied :  *'  Yet  still,  Brutus,  if  you  mean 
to  do  anything  worthy  of  yourself,  I  am  well ' ;" 
nor  did  he  disappoint  Brutns's  opinion  of  him,  for 
we  find  him  afterwards  in  the  list  of  the  conspira- 
tors. 

In  the  end  of  the  year,  Caesar  was  called  away  in 
great  haste  into  Spain,  to  oppose  the  attempts  of 
Pompey's  sons,  who,  by  the  credit  of  their  father's 
name,  were  become  masters  again  of  all  that  pro- 
vince ;  and  with  the  remaina  of  the  troops  which 
Labienus,  Varus,  and  the  other  chiefs  who  escaped, 
had  gathered  up  from  Africa,  were  once  more  in 
condition  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  with  him : 
where  the  great  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed 
from  this  last  effort  of  a  broken  party,  shows  how 
desperate  his  case  must  have  been,  if  Pompey 
himself,  with  an  entire  and^vetenm  army,  had  first 
made  choice  of  this  country  for  the  soene  of  the 
war. 

Cicero  all  this  while  passed  his  time  vdth  little 
satisfaction  at  home,  being  disappointed  of  the 
ease  and  comfort  which  he  expected 
from  his  new  marriage:  his  children, 
as  we  may  imagine,  while  their  own 
mother  was  living,  would  not  easily 
bear  with  a  young  mother-in-law  in 
the  house  with  them.  The  son  es- 
pecially was  pressing  to  get  a  par- 
ticular appointment  settled  for  his 
maintenance,  and  to  have  leave  also 
to  go  to  Spain,  and  make  a  campaign 
under  Cseaar,  whither  his  cousin  Quin- 
tus  was  already  gone  :  Cicero  did  not 
approve  this  project,  and  endeavoured  by  all  meana 
to  dissuade  him  from  it,  representing  to  him  that 
it  would  naturally  draw  a  just  reproach  upon  them, 
for  not  thinking  it  enough  to  quit  their  former 
party,  unless  they  fought  against  it  too  ;  and  fhat 
he  would  not  be  pleaMd  to  see  his  cousin  more 

d  Ligarlanam  prcolare  vendidistL  Po«thao  quioquid 
flcrlpsoro,  tibi  prcconiuxn  deferun. — ^Ad  Att  xiiL  12. 

Ligarlanam,  ut  video,  pneclare  auctoritas  tua  oommen- 
davit.  Borlpait  enlm  ad  me  Balbus  et  Oppius,  mirlfice  se 
probare,  ob  eamquecaummadCaaarem  earn  se  oratiuncu- 
1am  mi8lB8e.>-Ibid.  19. 

c  Ad  Ligarianam  de  nxore  Tuberonis,  et  privlgna,  neque 
poonim  Jam  addere,  est  enim  rea  pervulgata,  neque  Tabtr* 
onem  volo  defendere.  Mirifloe  eat  enim  ^iAairios.— lUd. 
20.  '  Pint,  in  Brat 
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regarded  there  than  himself ;  and  promising  withal, 
if  he  would  consent  to  stay,  to  mike  him  an  ample 
and  honourable  allowance'.  This  diverted  him 
from  the  thoughts  of  Spain,  though  not  from  the 
desire  of  removing  from  his  father,  and  taking  a 
separate  house  in  the  city,  with  a  distinct  family 
of  his  own ;  but  Cicero  thought  it  best  to  send 
him  to  Athens,  in  order  to  spend  a  few  years  in 
the  study  of  philosophy  and  polite  letters ;  and  to 
make  the  proposal  agreeable,  offered  him  an  ap- 
pointment that  would  enable  him  to  live  as  splen- 
didly as  any  of  the  Roman  nobility  who  then 
resided  there,  Bibulus,  Acidinus,  or  Messala^. 
This  scheme  was  accepted,  and  soon  after  executed, 
and  young  Cicero  was  sent  to  Athens  with  two  of 
his  fathers  freedmen,  L.  Tullius  Montanus,  and 
TulliusMarcianus,  astheintendants  and  counsellors 
of  his  general  conduct,  while  the  particular  direc- 
tion of  his  studies  was  left  to  the  principal  philo- 
sophers of  the  place,  and  above  all,  to  Cratippus, 
the  chief  of  the  Peripatetic  sect'. 

In  this  uneasy  state  both  of  his  private  and 
public  life,  he  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  most 
cruel  affliction — ^the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter 
TuUia,  which  happened  soon  after  her  divorce 
from  Dolabella,  whose  manners  and  humour  were 
entirely  disagreeable  to  her.  Cicero  had  long  been 
deliberating  with  himself  and  his  friends,  whether 
Tullia  should  not  first  send  the  divorce,  but  a 
prudential  regard  to  Dolabella's  power  and  interest 
with  Cesar,  which  was  of  use  to  him  in  these 
times,  seems  to  have  withheld  him.  ^  The  case 
was  the  same  with  Dolabella;  he  was  willing 
enough  to  part  with  Tullia,  but  did  not  care  to 
break  with  Cicero,  whose  friendship  was  a  credit 
to  him,  and  whom  gratitude  obliged  him  to  observe 
and  reverence,  since  Cicero  had  twice  defended 
and  preserved  him  in  capital  causes^ ;  so  that  it 
seems  most  probable  that  the  divorce  was  of  an 
amicable  kind,  and  executed  at  last  by  the  consent 
of  both  sides ;  for  it  gave  no  apparent  interruption 
to  the  friendship  between  Cicero  and  Dolabella, 
which  they  carried  on  with  the  same  show  of 
affection  and  professions  of  respect  towards  each 
other,  as  if  the  relation  had  still  subsisted. 

Tullia  died  in  childbed  at  her  husband's  house  ", 
which  confirms  the  probability  of  their  agreement 
in  the  divorce :  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  she  died 

r  De  Htepania  duo  attnli ;  primum  idem,  quod  tiU,  me 
vereri  vituperationem :  non  satis  esse  si  hec  arma  reliqui*- 
semuB?  etiam  oontraria  ?  delnde  fore  ut  angeretur,  cum 
a  fratre  familiaritate  et  omni  gratia  vlnoeretur.  Velim 
magis  liberalitate  uU  mea  quam  sua  Ubertate.— Ad  Att. 
xii.7. 

^  Pnestabo  noo  Bflmlnm,  nee  Acidlnum,  nee  Messalam, 
quos  Athenis  futuros  audio,  m^ores  sumptus  facturos, 
quam  quod  ex  els  meroedibus  acdpletur.— Ibid.  32. 

i  L.  Tullium  Mcmtanum  nosti,  qui  oum  Cicerone  piofec- 
tus  est.— Ibid.  A2,  53. 

Qnanqnam  te,  Maroe  AM,  annum  Jam audlentemCratlp- 
pum,  Acc^De  Off.  i.  1 ;  ii.  2. 

^  Te  oro  uC  do  hao  mlaera  oogltes— melius  qnldem  In 
pessimis  nihil  fuit  discldio— nunc  quidem  ipse  videtor 
denunciare— placet  mihi  igltur,  et  idem  tibi  nuncium 
Temitti,  &c— Ad  Att  xi.  83 ;  ibid.  3. 

Qnod  scripsi  de  nuncio  remittendo,  que  sit  istius  vis  hoc 
tempore,  eC  que  concitatio  multitudinis,  ignoro.  Si  me- 
tuendus  iratus  est,  quies  iunea  ab  lllo  fortaase  nasoetur. 
— Ep.  Fam.  xiv.  13. 

J  Cujus  ego  salutem  duobos  capitis  Judiciis  smnma  oon- 
fentione  defendi.— Ep^  Fam.  iii.  10. 

"  PlutinCio. 


in  Rome,  where  Cicero  was  detained  (he  says) 
by  the  expectation  of  the  birth,  and  to  receive  the 
first  payment  of  her  fortune  back  again  from 
Dolabella,  who  was  then  in  Spain :  she  was  de- 
livered, as  it  was  thought,  very  happily,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  out  of  danger,  when  an  unexpected 
turn  in  her  case  put  an  end  to  her  life,  to  the 
inexpressible  grief  of  her  father". 

We  have  no  account  of  the  issue  of  this  birth, 
which  writers  confound  with  that  which  happened 
three  years  before,  when  she  was  delivered  at  the 
end  of  seven  months  of  a  puny  male  child ;  but 
whether  it  was  from  the  first,  or  the  second  time 
of  her  lying-in,  it  is  evident  that  she  left  a  son 
by  Dolabella,  who  survived  her,  and  whom  Cicero 
mentions  more  than  once  in  his  letters  to  Atticus, 
by  the  name  of  Lentulus** :  desiring  him  to  visit 
the  child,  and  see  a  due  care  taken  of  him,  and  to 
assign  him  what  number  of  servants  he  thought  ! 
proper  P.  , 

Tullia  was  about  two-and-thirty  years  old  at  the 
time  of  her  death ;  and  by  the  few  hints  which  are  ^ 
left  of  her  character,  appears  to  have  been  an 
excellent  and  admirable  woman:  she  was  most 
affectionately  and  piously  observant  of  her  father ; 
and  to  the  usual  graces  of  her  sex,  having  added 
the  more  solid  accomplishments  of  knowledge  and 
polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  companion, 
as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  age,  and  was  justly 
esteemed,  not  only  as  one  of  the  best,  but  the  most 
learned  of  the  Roman  ladies.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  loss  of  such  a  daughter,  in  the 
prime  of  her  life,  and  the  most  comfortless  season 
of  his  own,  should  affect  him  with  all  that  grief, 
which  the  greatest  calamity  could  imprint  on  a 
temper  naturally  timid  and  desponding. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  philosophers  came 
from  all  parts  to  comfort  him  ;  but  that  can  hardly 
be  true,  except  of  those  who  lived  in  Rome,  or  in 
his  own  family ;  for  his  first  care  was,  to  shun  all 
company  as  much  as  he  could,  by  removing  to 
Atticus's  house,  where  he  lived  chiefiy  in  the 
library,  endeavouring  to  relieve  his  mind  by  turn- 
ing over  every  book  which  be  could  meet  with,  on 
the  subject  of  moderating  grief  <i ;  but  finding  his 
residence  here  too  public,  and  a  greater  resort  to 


n  Me  Roma*  tenuit  omniuo  Tulliv  me«  partus :  sed  cum 
ea,  quemadmodum  spero,  satis  Anna  sit,  tencor  tamen, 
dum  a  Dolabellc  procuratoribus  exigam  primam  pen- 
sionem. — ^Ep.  Fam.  vi.  18. 

o  The  father's  names  were  Publius  Ckimelins  Lentulus 
Dolabella;  the  two  last  being  surnames  acquired  perhaps 
by  adoption,  and  distinguishing  the  different  branches  of 
the  Cornelian  family. 

P  Vellm  aliquando,  oum  erit  tnum  oommodum,  Lentu- 
lum  puerum  visas,  eique  da  mancipiis,  que  tibi  videbitur, 
attribuas— Ad  Att  xii.  28. 

Quod  Lentulum  Invisis,  valde  gratnm.— lUd.  30 ;  it.  18. 

N,B.  Mr.  Bayle  declares  hbnself  surprised,  tojind  Aseo- 
niu$  Pad,  to  ill-informed  qfthe  Mttory  of  Tullia,  a$  to  UU 
U4f  that  afitr  Piso's  death,  $he  was  married  to  P.  Lentulus, 
and  died  in  ehild-bed  at  hi*  house:  in  which  short  account 
there  is  contained,  he  says,  tuso  or  three  lies.  But  Plutarch 
confirms  the  same  account;  and  the  mistake  will  rest  at 
last,  not  on  Asoonius,  but  on  Mr.  Bayle  himself,  who  did 
not  reflect,  from  the  authority  of  those  ancients,  that  Len- 
tulus was  one  of  Dolabella's  names,  by  which  he  was  called 
indifferently,  as  well  ashy  any  of  the  rest— Bayle,  Diction. 
Artie.  Tulua,  notelc. 

4  Me  mihi  non  defuisse  tn  testis  es.  nihil  enim  de  moprore 
minuendo  ab  nllo  scriptum  est,  quod  ego  noo  domi  tuc 
legerim.— Ad  Att  xii.  14. 
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iuoi  than  he  could  bear,  ho  retired  to  Astara,  one 

of  his  seats  near  Antium,  a  little  island  on  the 

Ladan  shore,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same 

nsme,  covered  with  woods  and  groves,  cut  out  into 

I  ^idj  walks ;  a  scene  of  all  others  the  fittest  to 

iadulge  melanchol  j,  and  where  he  could  give  a  free 

eoorse  to  his  grief.    **  Here,"  says  he^  '*  I  live 

vithoat  the  sp^ch  of  man  :  every  morning  early 

1  hide  myself  in  the  thickest  of  the  wood,  and 

,   oerer  come  oat  till  the  evening :  next  to  yourself, 

I  Qotfaing  is  so  dear  to  me  as  this  solitude:  my 

vhole  conversation  is  with  books,  yet  that  is  some- 

I   times  interrupted  by  my  tears,  which  I  resist  as 

I   «d]  as  I  can,  but  am  not  yet  able  to  do  much^" 

I      Atticus  urged  him  to  quit  this  retirement,  and 

divert  himself  with  business,  and  the  company  of 

ins  friends ;  and  put  him  gently  in  mind,  that,  by 

ifiicting  himself  so  immoderately,  he  would  hurt 

Ills  character,  and  give  people  a  handle  to  censure 

bis  weakness ;  to  which  he  makes  the  following 

answer: 

"  As  to  what  you  write,  that  you  are  afraid  lest 
the  excess  of  my  grief  should  lessen  my  credit  and 
authority ;  I  do  not  know  what  men  would  have 
of  me.  Is  it  that  I  should  not  grieve  ?  that  is 
impossible:  or  that  I  should  not  be  oppressed 
vith  grief  ?  who  was  ever  less  so  ?  When  I  took 
refofe  at  your  house,  was  any  man  ever  denied 
access  to  me  ?  or  did  any  one  ever  come  who  had 
reason  to  complain  of  me  ?  I  went  from  you  to 
Astara,  where  those  gay  sparks  who  find  fault 
vith  me  are  not  able  even  to  read  so  much  as  I 
bave  written.  How  well,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ; 
jet  it  is  of  a  kind  which  nobody  could  write,  with 
a  disordered  mind.  I  spent  a  month  in  my  gardens 
aboQt  Rome,  where  I  received  all  who  came  with 
the  same  easiness  as  before.  At  this  very  moment, 
vhik  I  am  employing  my  whole  time  in  reading 
aod  writing,  those  who  are  with  me  are  more 
fatigued  with  their  leisure  than  I  with  my  pains. 
If  any  one  asks  why  I  am  not  at  Rome  ?  because 
it  is  vacation  time :  why  not  in  some  of  my  villas 
Dore  suitable  to  the  season  ?  because  I  could  not 
easily  bear  so  much  company.  I  am  where  he  who 
bas  the  best  house  at  Baise  chooses  to  be  in  this 
part  of  the  year.  When  I  come  to  Rome,  nobody 
>hali  find  anything  amiss,  either  in  my  looks  or 
^ane.  As  to  that  cheerfulness  with  which  we 
Qsed  to  season  the  misery  of  these  times,  I  have 
lost  it,  indeed,  for  ever,  but  will  never  part  with 
ny  constaucy  and  firmness,  either  of  mind  or 
speech',"  &c. 

AH  Ids  other  friends  were  Tery  officious,  like- 
rise,  in  making  their  compliments  of  condolence, 
and  administering  arguments  of  comfort  to  him : 
among  the  rest,  Csesar  himself,  in  the  hurry  of 
I  ^  afairs  in  Spain,  wrote  him  a  letter  on  the 
occasion,  dated  from  Hispalis,  the  last  of  Aprils 
BratDs  wrote  another,  so  friendly  and  affectionate, 
jgt  it  greatly  moved  him*.    Lucceius,  also,  one 
'  In  hao  ■olitadine  careo  omnium  oolloquio,  cumque 
paoe  in  silTBm  me  abetnisi  denaam  et  aspenun,  non  exeo 
■■^^  ante  veaperom.    Secundum  te,  nihil  mihi  amicins 
•otitodineL   In  ea  mihi  omnia  aerroo  est  cum  literia ;  eum 
timai  interpellatfletua;  cui  repugno  quoad  poesom,  aed 
^oe  parea  non  snmusw— Ad  Att  lA. 
■  Ad  Att.  zii.  40L 

'  A  Ccaare  literaa  accept  oonsolatariaa,  dataa  prid.  Sal. 
J*»a,  HjgpalL— Ad  Att.  xilL  20. 
*  Brati  liters  acriptc  et  pradenter  et  amice>  multaa 
tnncn  mihi  laerymaB  attulenmt.— Ibid.  zil.  13. 


of  the  most  esteemed  writers  of  that  age,  sent  him 
two ;  the  first  to  condole,  the  second  to  expostu- 
late with  him,  for  persevering  to  cherish  an  un- 
manly and  useless  grief* :  but  the  following  letter 
of  Ser.  Sulpicius  is  thought  to  be  a  masterpiece 
of  the  consolatory  kind. 

Ser,  Sulpieius  to  M.  T.  Cicero, 
**  I  was  exceedingly  concerned,  as  indeed  I  ought 
to  be,  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  daughter  Tullia, 
which  I  looked  upon  as  an  affliction  common  to 
us  both.  If  I  had  been  with  you,  I  would  have 
made  it  my  business  to  convince  you  what  a  real 
share  1  take  in  your  grief.  Though  that  kind  of 
consolation  is  butwretohed  and  lamentable,  as  it  is 
to  be  performed  by  friends  and  relations,  who  are 
overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  cannot  enter  upon 
their  task  without  tears,  and  seem  to  want  comfort 
rather  themselves,  than  to  be  in  condition  to  ad- 
minister it  to  others.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  write 
you  in  short,  what  occurred  upon  it  to  my  own 
mind :  not  that  I  imagined  that  the  same  things 
would  not  occur  also  to  you,  but  that  the  force  of 
your  grief  might  possibly  hinder  your  attention  to 
them.  What  reason  is  there,  then,  to  disturb 
yourself  so  immoderately  on  this  melancholy  occa- 
sion ?  Consider  how  fortune  has  already  treated 
us :  how  it  has  deprived  us  of  what  ought  to  be  as 
dear  to  us  as  children ;  our  country,  credit,  dig- 
nity, honours.  After  so  miserable  a  loss  as  this, 
what  addition  can  it  possibly  make  to  our  grief,  to 
suffer  one  misfortune  more  ?  or  how  can  a  mind, 
after  being  exercised  in  such  trials,  not  grow  cal- 
lous, and  think  everything  else  of  inferior  value  ? 
But  is  it  for  your  daughter's  sake  that  you  grieve  ? 
Yet  how  often  must  you  necessarily  reflect,  as  I 
myself  frequentiy  do,  that  those  cannot  be  said  to 
be  hardly  dealt  with,  whose  lot  it  has  been  in  these 
times,  without  suffering  any  affliction,  to  exchange 
life  for  death !  For  what  is  there  in  our  present 
circumstances  that  could  give  her  any  great  inri- 
tation  to  live  ?  What  business  ?  what  hopes  ? 
what  prospect  of  comfort  before  her?  Was  it  to 
pass  her  days  in  the  married  state,  with  some 
youog  man  of  the  first  quality  (for  you,  I  know, 
on  the  account  of  your  dignity,  might  have  chosen 
what  son-in-law  you  pleased  out  of  all  our  youth, 
to  whose  fidelity  you  might  safely  have  trusted 
her)  ?  Was  it  then  for  the  sake  of  b«uing  children, 
whom  she  might  have  had  the  pleasure  to  see 
flourishiog  afterwards,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
paternal  fortunes,  and  rising  gradually  to  all  the 
honours  of  the  state,  and  using  the  liberty  to  which 
they  were  bom,  in  the  protection  of  their  friends 
and  cliente  ?  But  what  is  there  of  all  this  which 
was  not  taken  away  before  it  was ,  even  given  to 
her  ?  But  it  is  an  evil,  you'll  say,  to  lose  our 
children.  It  is  so ;  yet  it  is  much  greater  to  suffer 
what  we  now  endure.  I  cannot  help  mentioning 
one  thing,  which  has  given  me  no  small  comfort, 
and  may  help  also,  perhaps,  to  mitigate  your  grief. 
On  my  return  from  Asia,  as  I  was  sailing  from 
iEgina  towards  Megara,  I  began  to  contemplate 
the  prospect  of  the  countries  around  me.  JSgina 
was  behind,  Megara  before  me  ; — Pineeus  on  the 
right,  Corinth  on  the  left ;  all  which  towns,  once 
famous  and  flourishing,  now  lie  overturned,  and 
buried  in  their  ruins.    Upon  this  sight,  I  could  not 
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but  think  presently  within  myself,  Alas !  how  do 
we  poor  mortals  fret  and  vex  ourselves,  if  any  of 
onr  friends  happen  to  die,  or  to  be  killed,  whose 
life  is  yet  so  short,  when  the  carcasses  of  so  many 
noble  cities  lie  here  exposed  before  me  in  one 
▼iew  ?  Why  wilt  thou  not  then  command  thyself, 
Servius,  and  remember  that  thou  art  bom  a  man  ? 
Believe  me,  I  was  not  a  little  confirmed  by  this 
contemplation.  Try  the  force  of  it,  therefore,  if 
you  please,  upon  yourself,  and  imagine  the  same 
prospect  before  your  own  eyes.  But  to  come 
nearer  home : — When  you  consider  how  many  of 
our  greatest  men  have  perished  lately  at  once — 
what  destruction  has  been  made  in  the  empire  — 
what  havoc  in  all  the  provinces —  how  can  you  be 
so  much  shocked,  to  be  deprived  of  the  fleeting 
breath  of  one  little  woman,  who,  if  she  had  not 
died  at  this  time,  must  necessarily  have  died  a  few 
years  after,  since  that  was  the  condition  of  her 
being  bom  ?  But  recall  your  mind  fVom  reflections 
of  this  kind  to  the  consideration  of  yourself,  and 
think  rather  on  what  becomes  your  character  and 
dignity ;  that  your  daughter  lived  as  long  as  life 
was  worth  enjoying,  as  long  as  the  republic  stood ; 
had  seen  her  father  pnetor,  consul,  augur ;  been 
married  to  the  noblest  of  our  youUi ;  had  tasted 
every  good  in  life;  and  when  the  republic  fell, 
then  quitted  it : — what  ground  is  there  then,  either 
for  you  or  her,  to  complain  of  fortune  on  this 
account?  In  short,  do  not  forget  that  you  are 
Cicero,  one  who  has  been  used  always  to  prescribe 
and  give  advice  to  others ;  nor  imitate  those  paltry 
physicians,  who  pretend  to  cure  other  people's 
diseases,  yet  are  not  able  to  cure  their  own  ;  but 
suggest  rather  to  yourself  the  same  lesson,  which 
you  would  give  in  the  same  case.  There  is  no 
grief  so  great  whicji  length  of  time  will  not  alle- 
viate ;  but  it  would  be  shameful  in  you  to  wait  for 
that  time,  and  not  to  prevent  it  by  your  wisdom  ; 
besides,  if  there  be  any  sense  in  the  dead,  such  was 
her  lovB  and  piety  to  you,  that  she  must  be  con- 
cerned to  see  how  much  you  afllict  yourself.  Give 
this,  therefore,  to  the  deceased ;  give  it  to  your 
friends,  give  it  to  your  country,  that  it  may  have 
the  benefit  of  your  assistance  and  advice,  whenever 
there  shall  be  occasion.  Lastly,  since  fortune  has 
now  made  it  necessary  to  us  to  accommodate  our- 
selves to  our  present  situation,  do  not  give  anyone 
a  handle  to  think  that  you  are  not  so  much  bewail- 
ing your  daughter  as  the  state  of  the  times,  and 
the  victory  of  certain  persons.  I  am  ashamed  to 
vrrite  any  more,  lest  I  should  seem  to  distrust 
your  prudence,  and  will  add,  therefore,  but  one 
thing  fiirther,  and  conclude.  We  have  sometimes 
seen  you  bear  prosperity  nobly,  with  great  honour 
and  applause  to  yourself;  let  us  now  see  that  you 
can  bear  adversity  with  the  same  moderation,  and 
without  thinking  it  a  greater  burthen  than  you 
ought  to  do,  lest,  in  the  number  of  all  your  other 
virtues,  this  one  at  last  be  thought  to  be  wanting. 
As  to  myself,  when  I  understand  that  your  mind 
is  grown  more  calm  and  composed,  I  wiU  send  you 
word  how  all  things  go  on  here,  and  what  is  the 
state  of  the  province.    Adieu  ^" 

His  answer  to  Sulpidus  was  the  same  in  effect 
with  what  he  gave  to  all  his  friends ;  ''  that  his 
case  was  different  from  all  the  examples  which  he 
had  been  collecting  for  his  own  imitation  of  men 
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who  had  borne  the  loss  of  children  with  firmness ; 
since  they  lived  in  times  when  their  dignity  in  the 
state  was  able  in  great  measure  to  compensate 
their  misfortune  ;  but  for  me,''  says  he,  "  after  I 
had  lost  all  those  ornaments  which  you  enumerate, 
and  which  I  had  acquired  with  the  utmost  pains,  I 
have  now  lost  the  only  comfort  that  was  left  to  me. 
In  this  rain  of  the  republic,  my  thoughts  were 
not  diverted  by  serving  either  my  friends  or  my 
country :  I  had  no  inclination  to  the  foram ;  could 
not  bear  the  sight  of  the  senate ;  took  myself,  as 
the  case  in  trath  was,  to  haye  lost  all  the  fruit  of 
my  industry  and  fortunes :  yet  when  I  reflected  that 
all  this  was  common  to  you  and  to  many  others  as 
well  as  to  myself,  and  was  forcing  myself  therefore 
to  bear  it  tolerably,  I  had  still  in  Tullia  somewhat 
always  to  recur  to,  in  which  I  could  acquiesce,  and 
in  whose  sweet  conversation  I  could  drop  all  my 
cares  and  troubles :  but  by  this  last  cruel  wound,  all 
the  rest  which  seemed  to  be  healed  are  broken  out 
again  afresh  :  for  as  I  then  could  relieve  the  uneasi- 
ness which  the  republic  gave  me  by  what  I  found  at 
home ;  so  I  cannot  now,  in  the  affliction  which 
I  feel  at  home,  find  any  remedy  abroad,  but  am 
driven  as  well  firom  my  house  as  the  foram,  since 
neither  my  house  can  ease  my  public  grief,  nor  the 
public  my  domestic  one'." 

The  remonstrances  of  his  friends  had  but  little 
effect  upon  him ;  all  the  relief  that  he  found  was 
from  reading  and  writing,  in  which  he  continually 
employed  himself,  and  did  what  no  man  had  ever 
done  before  him,  draw  up  a  treatise  of  consolation 
for  himself,  from  which  he  professes  to  have 
received  his  greatest  comfort :  **  Though  he  wrote 
it,"  he  owns,  '*  at  a  time  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
philosophers,  he  was  not  so  wise  as  he  ought  to 
have  beien  :  but  I  did  violence,"  says  he,  *'  to  my 
nature ;  to  make  the  greatness  of  my  sorrow  give 
place  to  the  greatness  of  the  medicine,  though  I 
acted  against  the  advice  of  Chrysippus,  who  dis- 
suades the  application  of  any  remedy  to  the  first 
assaults  of  grief*."  In  this  work  he  chiefly  imi- 
tated Grantor,  the  academic,  who  had  left  a  cele- 
brated piece  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  he  inserted 
also  whatever  pleased  him  from  any  other  author 
who  had  written  upon  it** ;  illustrating  his  precepts 
all  the  way  by  examples  from  their  own  history,  of 
the  most  eminent  Romans  of  both  sexes  who  had 
borne  the  same  misfortune  with  a  remarkable  con- 
stancy. This  book  was  much  read  by  the  primitive 
fathers,  especially  Lactantius,  to  whom  we  are 
obliged  for  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  it ; 
for,  as  the  critics  have  long  since  observed,  that 

«  Ep.  Fam.  ir.  6 ;  Ad  Att.  zlL  28. 

■  Feci,  qaod  ante  me  nemo,  ut  ipee  me  per  IHeras  eonso- 
larer— affirmo  tibi  nullam  oonaolattonem  eaae  talem.— 
Ad  Att.  xii.  U ;  it.  28. 

Quid  ego  de  consolatione  dicam  ?  que  mihi  quidem  ipsi 
sane  aliquantum  medetur,  caeterla  item  multum  illam  pro- 
futuram  puto.— De  DIv.  iL  1. 

In  onnanlationls  libro,  qnem  in  medio,  (non  enim  aapicn- 
tes  eramus)  moerore  et  dolore  conseripsimus  r  quodque 
Tetat  Chryrippus,  ad  recentes  quasi  tumores  animi  remc- 
dium  adhlbcre,  id  nos  fecimus,  natuneque  vim  adtnlimus, 
ut  magnitndhii  medidnc  doloris  magnitude  conoederet.— 
Ture.  Disp.  iv.  29. 

^  Crantorem  §equor.— Pltn.  Hist.  Nat.  Prtitf. 

Neque  tamen  progredtor  longins,  quam  mihi  doctifwimi 
homines  ooncedunt.  quorum  wripta  omnia,  quccunque 
srnit  in  earn  sententiam  non  legi  solum— aed  in  moa  etiaui 
scripta  traastuU.— Ad  Att  Jdl.  21, 28. 
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]Hece  which  we  now  see  Sn  the  collection  of  his 
vritingB  under  the  title  of  Consolation,  is  un- 
doabt^y  spurioas. 

Bnt  the  design  of  this  treatise  was  not  only  to 
relieve  his  own  mind,  bat  to  consecrate  the  virtues 
and  memory  of  Tollia  to  all  posterity  ;  nor  did  his 
fondness  for  her  stop  here,  but  suggested  the  pro- 
ject of  a  more  effectual  consecration  by  building  a 
temple  to  her.  and  erecting  her  into  a  sort  of  deity. 
It  was  an  opinion  of  the  philosophers,  which  he 
himself  constantly  favoured,  and  in  his  present 
drromstances  particularly  indulged,  *'  that  the 
souls  of  men  were  of  heavenly  extraction,  and  that 
the  pore  and  chaste,  at  their  dissolution  from  the 
body,  retnmed  to  the  fountain  from  which  they 
■ere  derived,  to  subsist  eternally  in  the  fruition  and 
participation  of  the  divine  nature ;  whilst  the  im- 
pure and  cormpt  were  left  to  grovel  below  in  the 
dirt  and  darkness  of  these  inferior  regions."  He 
declares^  therefore,  **  that  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  had  consecrated  and  deified  many  excellent 
perwns  of  both  sexes,  whose  temples  were  then 
remaining,  the  progeny  of  Cadmus,  of  Amphitryon, 
of  Tyndsurns,  so  he  would  perform  the  same  honour 
to  Ttaliia ;  who,  if  any  creature  had  ever  deserved 
it,  was  of  all  the  most  worthy  of  it  I  will  do  it, 
tfcmfore  (says  he)  and  consecrate  thee,  thou  best 
and  mo«t  learned  of  women,  now  admitted  into  the 
assembly  of  the  gods,  to  the  regard  and  veneration 
of  aU  mortals  V 

In  his  letters  to  Atticns  we  find  the  strongest 
expressions  of  hu  resolution,  and  impatience  to  see 
this  design  executed :  **  I  will  have  a  temple," 
says  he;  **  it  it  is  not  possible  to  divert  me  from  it 
— if  it  be  not  finished  this  summer,  I  shall  not 
think  myself  clear  of  guilt — I  am  more  religiously 
boond  to  the  execution  of  it  than  any  man  ever  was 
to  the  performance  of  his  vow'."  He  seems  to 
have  designed  a  fabric  of  great  magnificence,  for  he 
had  settlnl  the  plan  with  his  architect,  and  con- 
tracted for  pillars  of  Chian  marble  with  a  sculptor 
of  that  isle,  where  both  the  work  and  the  materials 
were  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in  Greece*.  One 
reasoQ  that  determined  him  to  a  temple  rather 

<  XoD  enim  omnibus  flli  saplentos  srbitrsti  rant  eundem 
ear^nn  in  caelmn  pftteie.  Nun  vltlls  et  sceleribus  conta- 
mjnalos  deprimi  in  tenebraa,  atque  in  ccrao  Jaoere  docue- 
rent ;  eastoB  autem  aniiniw.  paros,  int«groB,  inoomiptos, 
bonis  etiam  stodiis  atque  artlbuB  expoUtos  leni  quodam  ac 
facill  lapsa  ad  deos,  id  est,  ad  naturam  sui  similem  pervo- 
bre^— Fngm.  Canwlat.  ex  Lactantio. 

Cum  vero  et  marem  et  fcrminas  oomplnree  ex  bomlnibiu 
m  deomm  numero  eaae  videunus,  et  eomm  in  urbibos 
atque  mgrim  augnatiAsima  templa  veneremur,  asaentiamur 
eomm  s^pientise,  quorum  iogeiiiis  et  inventis  omnem 
Titam  l^biu  ct  ixustUutis  excultam  oonstitutamque  habe- 
tan^  Quod  a  uUom  unquam  animal  consecrandum  fuit, 
aitbd  profecto  fnit  Bi  Cadmi,  aut  Ampfaltryonfs  progeniee, 
aut  Tyndari  in  ocplnm  tollendafama  fult,  huio  idem  bonoe 
cate  dieaadus  eet.  Quod  quidem  faciam ;  teque  omnium 
<9ttmam  doctiwiwmque,  approbantibue  dlis  ipsis,  in 
coram  oi»tix  loeatam,  ad  opfnionem  omnium  mortallum 
omwcrabo.— Ibid. ;  Tuac.  Disp.  i.  11, 19,  30,  31. 

*  FsDum  fieri  volo^neque  mihi  erui  potest.  [Ad  Att  xU. 
XJ]  Redeo  ad  faaum,  nisi  hac  ostate  abaolutum  erii— 
Mdere  me  liberatom  non  putabo.  [Ibid.  41.]  Ego  me  ma- 
j«e  religiiioe,  quam.  qnisquam  fuit  ullius  voti,  obetriotum 
pato  — nrid.  43. 

*  De  faxu>  illo  dioo— neque  de  genere  dubito,  placet 
enim  milii  dnatil.  [Ibid.  1&]  Tu  tamen  cum  Apella 
Chio  oooike  da  oolnmnia.— Ibid.  19 ;  FUn.  Hirt.  Nat 
zxzH.5.6. 


than  a  sepulchre  was,  that  in  the  one  he  was  not 
limited  in  the  expense,  whereas  in  the  other  he  was 
confined  by  law  to  a  certain  sum,  which  he  could 
not  exceed  without  the  forfeiture  of  the  same  sum 
also  to  the  public :  vet  this,  as  he  tells  us,  was  not 
the  chief  motive,  but  a  resolution  that  he  had 
taken  of  making  a  proper  apotheosis'.  The  only 
difficulty  was,  to  find  a  place  that  suited  his  pur- 
pose :  his  first  thought  was  to  purchase  certein 
gardens  across  the  Tyber,  which,  lying  near  the 
city  and  in  the  public  view,  were  the  most  likely 
to  draw  a  resort  of  votaries  to  his  new  temple : 
he  presses  Atticus,  therefore,  **  to  buy  them  for 
him  at  any  rate  without  regard  to  his  circum- 
stances, since  he  would  sell,  or  mortgage,  or  be 
content  to  live  on  little,  rather  than  be  disap- 
pointed :  groves  and  remote  pUces  (he  says)  were 
proper  only  for  deities  of  an  esUblished  name  and 
religion  ;  but  for  the  deification  of  mortels  public 
and  open  situations  were  necessary  to  strike  the 
eyes  and  attract  the  notice  of  the  people."  But 
he  found  so  many  obstructions  in  all  his  attempte 
of  purchasing,  that  to  save  trouble  and  expense, 
Atticus  advised  him  to  build  at  last  in  one  ot  his 
own  villas,  to  which  he  seemed  inclined,  lest  the 
summer  should  pass  without  doing  anything  ;  yet 
he  was  irresolute  still  which  of  his  villas  he  should 
choose,  and  discouraged  by  reflecting  on  the  change 
of  masters,  to  whi<^  all  private  estates  were  ex- 
posed in  a  succession  of  ages,  which  might  defeat 
the  end  of  his  building,  and  destroy  the  honour  of 
his  temple,  by  converting  it  to  other  uses,  or 
suffering  it  to  fill  into  ruins'. 

'  Nunquam  mihi  venit  in  mentem,  quo  plus  insuniium 
in  monumentum  eaaet,  quam  neiclo  quid,  quod  lege  oonoe- 
ditur,  tantundem  populo  dandum  ease :  quod  non  magno- 
pere  moveret,  nisi  neeoio  quomodo,  iiKiyus  fortaaie.  Nol- 
lem  illud  uUo  nomine  nifd  fan!  appellari.  [Ad  Att  xii. 
35.]  Sepulori  similitudinem  effUgere  non  tam  propter  p«s- 
nam  legis  studao,  quam  nt  maxime  aaseqnar  kwoBimriP- 
—Ibid.  36. 

This  fact  seems  to  confirm  what  the  author  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  observes  on  the  origin  of  idolatry ;  that  It  was 
owing  to  the  fond  affection  of  parents,  seeking  to  do  honour 
to  their  deceased  children.  The/atkert  says  he,  oppretted 
with  an  unexpected  grUffor  the  mdden  drath  of  hit  child, 
afler  making  an  image  </  him,  began  to  worship  him  a*  a 
god,  though  he  wot  but  a  dead  man,  and  enjoined  certain 
rites  and  mpsteries  to  his  servants  and  dependants.  [Wlsd. 
xiv.  15.]  But  it  was  not  Cicero's  real  thought  after  all  to 
exalt  bis  daughter  into  a  deity :  he  knew  it  to  be  absurd, 
as  he  often  declares,  topay  divine  honours  to  dead  mortals; 
and  tells  us,  how  their  very  publicans  had  decided  that 
question  in  Baotia:  for  when  the  lends  of  the  immortal 
godt  were  excepted  out  of  their  lease,  bjf  the  law  qf  the 
censors,  they  denied  that  any  one  could  be  deemed  an  im- 
mortal god,  who  had  onee  been  a  man  ,•  and  to  made  the 
lands  of  Amphiaraus  and  Trophoniut  pop  the  tame  laxet 
with  the  rest.  [De  Nat  Deor.  iil.  19.]  Yet  in  a  political 
view  he  sometimes  recommends  the  worship  of  those  sons 
of  men,  whom  their  eminent  serrioes  to  mankind  had 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  inferior  gods,  as  it  inculcated,  in 
a  manner  the  most  sensible,  the  doctrine  of  the  souTs  im- 
morialttp.  [De  Leg.  li.  11.]  And  since  a  temple  was  the 
most  ancient  way  ot  doing  honour  to  those  dead  who  had 
deserved  it.  [Plin.  Hist  Nat.  xxvll.]  he  considered  it  as 
the  most  effectual  |method  of  perpetuating  the  memory 
and  praises  of  TuUia,  and  was  willing  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  popular  superstition,  and  follow  the  example  of 
those  ancients,  who  had  polished  and  civilised  human  life, 
by  consecrating  such  patterns  of  virtue  to  the  veneration 
of  their  feUow-dtiaena— Mongault,  not,  1 ;  Ad  Att  xii.  1& 

r  Bed  ineunda  nobis  ratio  est,  quemadmodnm  in  omnt 
mntatlone  dominorumt  qui  imiumerabiles  fieri  poasnnt  in 
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But  after  all  his  eagerness  and  solicitude  about 
this  temple,  it  was  never  actually  built  by  him, 
since  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of  the 
ancient  writers,  which  could  not  have  been  omitted 
if  a  fabric  so  memorable  had  ever  been  erected^. 
It  is  likely  that  as  his  grief  evaporated  and  his 
mind  grew  more  calm,  he  began  to  consider  his 
project  more  philosophically,  and  to  perceive  the 
vanity  of  expecting  any  lasting  glory  from  such 
monuments  which  time  itself,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  ages,  must  necessarily  destroy :  it  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  as  he  made  no  step  towards  building 
it  this  summer,  so  Caesar's  deatii,  which  happened 
before  the  next,  gave  fresh  obstruction  to  it,  by 
the  hurry  of  affairs  in  which  it  engaged  him  ;  and 
though  he  had  not  still  wholly  dropped  the  thoughts 
of  it,  but  continued  to  make  preparation  and  to 
set  apart  a  fund  for  it*,  yet  in  the  short  and  busy 
scene  of  life  which  remained  to  him,  he  never  had 
leisure  enough  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

He  was  now  grown  so  fond  of  solitude  that  all 
company  was  become  uneasy  to  him,  and  when  his 
friend  Philippus,  the  father-in-law  of  Octavius, 
happened  to  come  to  his  villa  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, he  was  not  a  little  disturbed  at  it,  from  the 
apprehension  of  being  teased  with  his  visits ;  and 
he  tells  Atticus,  with  some  pleasure,  that  he  had 
called  upon  him  only  to  pay  a  short  compli- 
ment, and  went  back  again  to  Rome  without  giving 
him  any  trouble''.  His  wife,  Publilia,  also  wrote 
him  word  that  her  mother  and  brother  intended  to 
wait  upon  him,  and  that  she  would  come  along 
with  them  if  he  would  give  her  leave,  which  she 
begged  in  the  most  earnest  and  submissive  terms 
— %ut  his  answer  was,  that  he  was  more  indisposed 
than  ever  to  receive  company,  and  would  not  have 
them  come ;  and  lest  they  should  come  without 
leave,  he  desires  Atticus  to  watch  their  motions 
and  give  him  notice,  that  he  might  contrive  to  avoid 
them^     A  denial  so  peremptory  confirms  what 

infinita  posteritate— Ulud  quasi  oonaecratum  remonere 
poesit  Eqnidem  Jam  nihil  egeo  vectigallbuB,  et  parvo 
contentus  ease  possum.  Cogito  interdum  traiu  Tiberim 
hortos  aliquos  parare,  et  quidem  ob  hano  causam  maxime ; 
nihil  enlm  video  quod  tam  celebre  ease  poaset  [Ad  Att 
xiL  la]  Do  hortis.  etiam  atque  etiam  te  rogo.  [Ibid.  22.] 
Ut  oaepe  locuti  sumua,  oommutationes  dominorum  refor- 
mido.    [Ibid.36L]    Celobritatem  reqoiro.— Ibid.  37. 

l>  C»Uu3  Rhodiginus  tells  us,  that  in  the  time  of  Sixtns 
IT.  there  was  found  near  Rome,  on  the  Appian-way,  over 
against  the  tomb  of  Cicero,  the  body  of  a  woman,  whose 
hair  was  dressed  up  in  net-work  of  gold,  and  which,  from 
the  inscription,  was  thought  to  be  the  body  of  Tullia.  It 
was  entire,  and  so  well  preserved  by  spices,  as  to  have 
sulFered  no  injury  fhim  Ume ;  yet  when  it  was  removed 
into  the  city,  it  mouldered  away  in  three  days.  But  this 
was  only  the  hasty  conjecture  of  some  learned  of  that  time, 
which,  for  want  of  authority  to  support  it,  soon  vanished 
of  itself ;  for  no  inscription  was  ever  produced  to  confirm 
it,  nor  has  it  been  mentioned,  that  I  know  of,  by  any  other 
author,  that  there  was  any  sepulchre  of  Cicero  on  the 
Appian-way.— CsL  Rhod.  Lection.  Antlq.  iii  24. 

i  Quod  ex  istis  fructuosis  rebus  reoeptum  est,  id  tgo  ad 
illud  fanum  sepositnm  putabam.— Ad  Att  xv.  lA. 

k  Hihi  adhuc  nihil  prius  fuit  hao  solitudine,  quam 
veraor,  ne  Philippus  toUat:  heri  eaim.  vesperi  Tenerat.— 
Ibid.  xU.  16. 

Quod  eram  veritus,  non  obturbavit  Philippus:  nam 
ut  heri  me  salutavit,  atatim  Romam  profeotus  eat—Ibid. 
18. 

1  Publilia  ad  me  Bcripeit,  matrem  snam  cum  Pnblilio 
ad  me  ventnram,  et  se  una,  d  ego  paterer :  orat  multis 
et  iuppUcibus  verbis  ut  lioeat,  et  ut  sibl 


Plutarch  says,  that  his  wife  was  now  in  disgrace 
with  him,  on  account  of  her  carriage  towards  his 
daughter,  and  for  seeming  to  rejoice  at  her  death  ; 
a  crime  which,  in  the  tenderness  of  his  affliction, 
appeared  to  him  so  heinous,  that  he  could  not  bear 
the  thoughts  of  seeing  her  any  more  ;  and  though 
it  was  inconvenient  to  him  to  part  with  her  fortune 
at  this  time,  yet  he  resolved  to  send  her  a  divorce, 
as  a  proper  sacrifice  to  the  honour  of  Tullia™. 

Brutus  likewise  about  this  time  took  a  resolu- 
tion of  putting  away  his  wife  Claudia,  for  the  sake 
of  taking  Porcia,  Bibulus's  widow,  and  his  uncle 
Cato's  daughter.  But  he  was  much  censured  for 
this  step,  since  Claudia  had  no  stain  upon  her 
character,  was  nobly  bom,  the  sister  of  Appius 
Claudius,  and  nearly  allied  to  Pompey  ;  so  that  his 
mother  Servilia,  though  Cato's  sister,  seems  to 
have  been  averse  to  the  divorce,  and  strongly  in 
the  interests  of  Claudia  against  her  niece.  Cicero's 
advice  upon  it  was,  that  if  Brutus  was  resolved 
upon  the  thing,  he  should  do  it  out  of  hand,  as 
the  best  way  to  put  an  end  to  people's  talking,  by 
showing  that  it  was  not  done  out  of  levity  or  com- 
plaisance to  the  times,  but  to  take  the  daughter  of 
Cato,  whose  name  was  now  highly  popular",  which 
Brutus  soon  after  complied  with,  and  made  Porcia 
his  wife. 

There  happened  another  accident  this  summer 
which  raised  a  great  alarm  in  the  city,  the  sur- 
prising death  of  Marcellus,  whom  Caesar  had  lately 
pardoned.  He  had  left  Mitylene  and  was  come 
as  far  as  Pineus  on  his  way  towards  Rome, 
where  he  spent  a  day  with  his  old  friend  and 
colleague  Serv.  Sulpicius,  intending  to  pursue  his 
voyage  the  day  following  by  sea ;  but  in  the  night, 
after  Sulpicius  had  taken  leave  of  him,  on  the 
twenty-third  of  May,  he  was  killed  by  his  friend 
and  client,  Magius,  who  stabbed  himself  instantly 
with  the  same  poniard ;  of  which  Sulpicius  sent 
the  following  account  to  Cicero. 

Serv.  Sulpicius  to  M.  T,  Cicero, 
**  Though  I  know  that  the  news  which  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  will  not  be  agreeable,  yet  since 
chance  and  nature  govern  the  lives  of  us  all,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you  with  the  fact, 
in  what  manner  soever  it  happened.  On  the 
twenty-second  of  May  I  came  by  sea  from  Epidau- 
rus  to  Pirseus  to  meet  my  colleague  Marcellus,  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  company  spent  that  day  with 
him  there.  The  next  day,  when  I  took  my  leave  of 
him,  with  design  to  go  from  Athens  into  Boeotia  to 
finish  the  remaining  part  of  my  jurisdiction,  he,  as 
he  told  me,  intended  to  set  sail  at  the  same  time 
towards  Italy.  The  day  following,  about  four  ia 
the  morning,  when  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  from 

rescripsi,  me  etiam  gravius  esse  affectum,  quam  turn, 
cum  illl  dixissem,  me  solum  esse  velle,  quare  nolle  me 

hoc  tempore  earn  ad  me  venire 'te  hoc  nunc  rogo  ut 

explores.— Ad  Att.  32. 

m  This  affair  of  Publilla's  divoroe  is  frequently  referred 
to,  though  with  some  obscurity,  in  his  letters ;  and  we 
find  Atticus  employed  by  him  afterwards  to  adjust  with 
the  brother,  PubUlius,  the  time  and  manner  of  paying  back 
the  fortune.— Ad  Att  xiii.  34.  47 ;  zvL  2. 

B  A  te  expecto  si  quid  de  Bnito:  quanquam  Niciaa 
oonfectum  putabat,  sed  divortium  non  probarL— Ad  Att. 
xiil.9. 

Brutus  si  qnid'-curabis  ut  sciam.  Cui  quidem  quam 
primum  agendum  puto,  prcsertim  si  statuit;  sennun- 
oulum  enim  omnem  aut  resttnxerit  aut  sedarit — ^Ibid.  10.. 
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Athena,  his  friend,  P.  Postumias,  came  to  let  me 
know  that  Maroellus  was  stabbed  by  his  companion 
P.  Magius  Gilo,  after  snpper,  and  had  received 
tvo  wonnds,  the  one  in  bis  stomach,  the  other  in 
his  head  near  the  ear,  bat  he  was  in  hopes  still 
that  he  might  live;  that  Magias  presently  killed 
himself;  and  that  Marcellus  sent  him  to  inform 
me  of  the  case,  and  to  desire  that  I  would  bring 
iome  physicians  to  him.  I  got  some  together  im- 
nediatelj,  and  went  away  with  them  before  break 
d  day  :  bat  when  I  was  come  near  Pineeus,  Aci- 
dinos's  boy  met  me  with  a  note  from  his  master, 
in  which  it  was  signified  that  Marcellus  died  a  little 
before  day.  Thus  a  great  man  was  murdered  by 
a  base  villain ;  and  he,  whom  his  very  enemies  had 
spared  on  the  account  of  his  dignity,  received  his 
death  finom  the  hands  of  a  friend.  I  went  forward 
however  to  his  tent,  where  I  found  two  of  his 
freedmen  and  a  few  of  his  sUves  ;  all  the  rest,  they 
said,  were  fled,  being  in  a  terrible  fright  on  the 
account  of  their  master's  murder.  I  was  forced 
to  carry  his  body  with  me  into  the  city  in  the  same 
litter  in  which  I  came,  and  by  my  own  servants  ; 
where  I  provided  a  funeral  for  him,  as  splendid  as 
the  condition  of  Athens  would  allow.  I  could  not 
prevail  with  the  Athenians  to  grant  a  place  of 
burial  for  him  within  the  city ;  they  said  that  it 
vas  forbidden  by  their  religion,  and  had  never  been 
iodolged  to  any  man :  but  they  readily  granted 
what  was  the  most  desirable  in  the  next  place,  to 
bury  him  in  any  of  their  public  schools  that  I 
pleased.  I  chose  a  place,  therefore,  the  noblest  in 
the  nniverse,  the  school  of  the  Academy,  where  I 
burnt  him,  and  have  since  given  orders  that  the 
Athenians  should  provide  a  marble  monument  for 
him  in  the  same  place.  Thus  I  have  faithfully 
performed  to  him,  both  when  living  and  dead, 
every  duty,  which  our  partnership  in  office,  and 
ny  particular  relation  to  him,  required.  Adieu. 
The  thirtieth  of  May,  from  Athens  <>.'' 

M.  Marcellus  was  the  head  of  a  family  which, 
for  a  succession  of  many  ages,  had  made  the  first 
figure  in  Rome ;  and  was  himself  adorned  with  all 
the  virtues  that  could  qualify  him  to  sustain  that 
dignity  which  he  derived  from  his  noble  ancestors. 
He  bad  formed  himself  in  a  particular  manner  for 
the  bar,  where  he  soon  acquired  great  fame,  and  of 
all  the  orators  of  his  time  seems  to  have  approached 
the  nearest  to  Cicero  himself,  in  the  character  of  a 
complete  speaker.  His  manner  of  speaking  was 
elegant,  strong,  and  copious,  with  a  sweetness  of 
voice  and  propriety  of  action  that  added  a  grace 
and  lustre  to  everything  that  he  said.  He  was  a 
constant  admirer  and  imitator  of  Cicero  ;  of  the 
same  principles  in  peace,  and  on  the  same  side  in 
war  ;  so  that  Cicero  laments  his  absence  as  the  loss 
fA  ti  companion  and  partner  in  their  common 
studies  and  labours  of  life.  Of  all  the  magistrates, 
he  was  the  fiercest  opposer  of  Caesar's  power,  and 
the  most  active  to  reduce  it :  his  high  spirit,  and 
the  ancient  glory  of  his  house,  made  him  impatient 
under  the  thought  of  receiving  a  master ;  and 
when  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  seemed  at  last  to  have 
imposed  one  upon  them,  he  retired  to  Mitylene, 
the  usual  resort  of  men  of  learning,  there  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  days  in  a  studious  retreat,  remote 
from  arms  and  the  hurry  of  war,  and  determined 
neither  to  seek  nor  to  accept  any  grace  from  the 

«  Ep.  Fam.  iv.  13. 


conqueror.  Here  Brutus  paid  him  a  visit,  and 
found  him,  as  he  gave  an  account  to  Cicero,  as 
perfectly  easy  and  happy  under  all  the  misery  of 
the  times,  from  the  consciousness  of  his  integrity, 
as  the  condition  of  human  life  could  bear,  sur- 
rounded with  the  principal  scholars  and  philoso* 
phers  of  Greece,  and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge ;  so  that  in  departing  from  him  towards 
Italy,  he  seemed  (he  said)  to  be  going  himself 
into  exile  rather  than  leaving  Marcellus  in  it'. 

Magius,  who  killed  him,  was  of  a  family  which 
had  borne  some  of  the  public  offices,  and  had  him. 
self  been  quaestor^ ;  and  having  attached  himself 
to  the  fortunes  of  Marcellus  and  followed  him 
through  the  wars  and  his  exile,  was  now  returning 
with  him  to  Italy.  Sulpicius  gives  no  hint  of  any 
cause  that  induced  him  to  commit  this  horrid  fact, 
which,  by  the  immediate  death  of  Magias,  could 
never  be  clearly  known.  Cicero's  conjecture  was, 
that  Magius,  oppressed  with  debts,  and  apprehend, 
ing  some  trouble  on  that  score  at  his  return,  had 
been  urging  Marcellus,  who  was  his  sponsor  for 
some  part  of  them,  to  furnish  him  with  money  to 
pay  the  whole ;  and  by  receiving  a  denial,  was  pro- 
voked to  the  madness  of  killing  his  patron'.  Others 
assign  a  different  reason,  as  the  rage  of  jealousy 
and  the  impatience  of  seeing  others  more  favoured 
by  Marcellus  than  himself*. 

As  soon  as  the  news  reached  Rome,  it  raised  a 
general  consternation ;  and  from  the  suspicious 
nature  of  the  times  ail  people's  thoughts  were  pre- 
sently turned  on  Cesar,  as  if  he  were  privately  the 
contriver  of  it ;  and  from  the  wretched  fate  of  so 
illustrious  a  citizen,  every  man  began  to  think  him- 
self in  danger.  Cicero  was  greatly  shocked  at  it, 
and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  the  prelude  of  some 
greater  evil  to  ensue  ;  and  Atticus,  signifying  his 
concern  upon  it,  advises  him  to  take  a  more  parti- 
cular care  of  himself,  as  being  the  only  consular 
senator  left  who  stood  exposed  to  any  envy'.     But 

P  Mihi,  inquit,  Marcellus  satlB  est  notus.  Quid  igitur  de 
iUo  Judicas  ? — quod  habiturus  es  simllem  tul — ita  est,  et 
vehementer placet.  Nametdidicit,  etomissis ceteris  studiis 
id  egit  nnum,  seseque  quotidianis  commentationibus  acor- 
rime  exercuit.  Itaque  et  lectis  utitur  verbis  et  frequen- 
tibus ;  et  splendore  vocis,  dignitate  motus  fit  speciaeum 
et  illustre,  quod  dlcitar ;  omniaque  sic  suppetunt,  ut  ei 
nullam  deesse  virtutem  oratoris  putem. — Brut  367. 

Dolebam,  Patres  Conscriptl,— illo  vmulo  atque  imitators 
Btudiorum  meorum,  quasi  qundam  socio  a  me  et  comite 
distraeto— quia  enim  est  illo  aut  nobilitate,  aut  probitate, 
aut  optimarum  artium  studio,  aut  innooentia,  aut  ullo 
genere  laudis  praestantior  ? — Pro  Marcel.  1. 

Nostri  enim  sensus,  ut  in  pace  semper,  sio  turn  eiiam  In 
bello  congruebant.— Ibid.  6. 

Qui  hoc  tempore  ipso— in  hoc  oommunl  nottro  et  quasi 
fatali  malo,  consolctur  se  cum  conscientia  optime  mentis, 
tum  etiam  usurpatione  ac  renovatione  doctrinv.  Yidl 
enim  Mitylenis  nnper  vlrom,  atque  ut  dizi,  vidi  plane 
yirum.  Itaque  cum  eum  antea  tui  similem  in  dicendo 
viderim  ;  tum  vero  nunc  dootissimo  yiro,  tibique  ut 
intellezi,  amiciadmo  Cratippo,  instructum  omni  oopia, 
multo  videbam  similiorem. — ^Brut.  ibid. ;  Senec  Conaolat. 
ad  Ilelr.  p.  79. 

4  Pigh.  Annal.  A.  U.  691. 

'  Quanquam  nihil  habeo  quod  dubitem,  nisi  fpsi  Magio 
que  fuerit  causa  amentiv.  Pro  quo  quidem  etiam  sponsor 
Sunii  factus  est.  Nlmirum  Id  fult.  Solvendo  enim  non 
erat.  Credo  eum  a  Maroello  petiisse  aliquid,  et  ilium,  ut 
erat,  oonstantlus  respondisse^— Ad  Att.  ziii.  10. 

•  Indignatus  aliqaem  amlconmi  ab  eo  sibi  pnefeni. — 
Tal.  Max.  ix.  II. 

t  Minima  miror  te  et  graviter  feme  de  Marcello,  et 
P 
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Csesar's  friends  soon  cleared  him  of  all  suspicion, 
as  indeed  the  fact  itself  did  when  the  circumstances 
came  to  be  known,  and  fixed  the  whole  guilt  of  it 
on  the  fury  of  Magius. 

There  appeared  at  this  time  a  bold  impostor, 
who  began  to  make  a  great  noise  and  figure  in 
Italy,  by  assuming  the  name  and  pretending  to  be 
the  grandson  of  Caius  Marius :  but  apprehending 
that  Caesar  would  soon  put  an  end  to  his  preten- 
sions and  treat  him  as  he  deserved,  he  sent  a 
pathetic  letter  to  Cicero  by  some  young  fellows  of 
his  company,  to  justify  his  claim  and  descent,  and 
to  implore  his  protection  against  the  enemies  of 
his  family, — conjuring  him  by  their  relation,  by 
the  poem  which  he  had  formerly  written  in  praise 
of  Marius,  by  the  eloquence  of  L.  Crassus,  his 
mother's  father,  whom  he  had  likewise  celebrated, 
that  he  would  undertake  the  defence  of  his  cause. 
Cicero  answered  him  very  gravely  that  he  could 
not  want  a  patron  when  his  kinsman  Cssar,  so 
excellent  and  generous  a  man,  was  now  the  master 
of  all,  yet  that  he  also  should  be  ready  to  favour 
him  °.  But  Caesar,  at  his  return,  knowing  him  to 
be  a  cheat,  banished  him  out  of  Italy,  since,  instead 
of  being  what  he  pretended  to  be,  he  was  found  to 
be  only  a  farrier  whose  true  name  was  Herophilus^ 

Ariarathes,  the  brother  and  presumptive  heir  of 
Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  came  to  Rome 
this  year,  and  as  Cicero  had  a  particular  friendship 
with  his  family,  and,  when  consul,  had  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate  conferred  upon  his  father  the  honour 
of  the  regal  title,  he  thought  proper  to  send  a  ser- 
vant to  meet  him  on  the  road  and  invite  him  to 
his  house :  but  he  was  already  engaged  by  Sestius, 
whose  office  it  then  was  to  receive  foreign  princes 
and  ambassadors  at  the  publio  expense,  which 
Cicero  was  not  displeased  with  in  the  present 
state  of  his  domestic  affairs.  "He  comes  (says 
he,)  I  guess,  to  purchase  some  kingdom  of  Caesar, 
for  he  has  not  at  present  a  foot  of  land  of  his 
ownT." 

Cicero's  whole  time  during  his  solitude  was 
employed  in  reading  and  writing :  this  was  the 
business  both  of  his  days  and  nights.  ''It  is  in- 
credible," he  says,  "  how  much  he  wrote  and  how 
little  he  slept :  and  if  he  had  not  fallen  into  that 
way  of  spending  his  time,  he  should  not  have 

plura  Ycrerl  pericuU  genera.  Quia  enim  hoc  tiineret.  quod 
neque  aooiderat  an  tea,  nee  videbatur  natura  ferre,  ut  ac- 
cidere  posset.  Onmia  igitur  metuenda,  &c.— Ad  Att.  xiii. 
10. 

V  Heri— qufdam  urbani,  ut  videbantur,  ad  me  mandata 
et  Uteras  attulerunt,  a  C.  Mario,  C.  F.  C.  N.  multis  verbia 
agero  mecum  per  oognationem,  qu«  mihi  socum  esset, 
per  eum  Marlum,  quern  scripdsaem,  per  eloquentlom 
L.  Craasi  avi  sui,  ut  so  defenderem— rescripsi  nihil  ei 
patrono  opius  esse,  quoniam  Caefiaris,  propinqui  ejus,  omnia 
potesfcaa  esaet,  viri  optimi  et  hominia  liberaliasimi :  me 
tamen  ei  fautnnmi.— Ad  Att.  zii.  49. 

X  Heropbilus  equariua  medicua,  C.  Marinm  aepties  con- 
aulem  avum  aibi  vcndicando,  ita  ae  extullt.  ut  colonic 
veteraDOnmi  complurea  et  municipia  splendida,  collegia- 
que  fere  omnia  patronum  adoptarent— ceterum  decreto 
Ccaaria  extra  Italiam  relegatus,  dec— Val.  Max.  ix.  15. 

7  Ariarathes  Ariobarsani  filiua  Romam  venit  Vult, 
opinor,  regnum  aliquod  emere  a  Ciesare :  nam,  quo  modo 
nunc  est,  pedem  ubi  ponat  in  suo  non  habet.  Omnlno 
eum  Sostiua  noater  parochua  publicua  occupavit:  quod 
quidem  facile  patlor.  Yerumtamen  quod  mihi,  summo 
beneficio  meo,  nuigna  cum  fratribua  illiua  neoeasitudo  eat, 
invito  eum  per  literaa,  ut  apud  me  diversctur.— Ad  Att. 
xiU.S. 


known  what  to  do  with  himself*.''  His  studies 
were  chiefly  philosophical,  which  he  had  been  fond 
of  from  his  youth,  and,  after  a  long  intermission, 
now  resumed  with  great  ardour,  having  taken  a 
resolution  to  explain  to  his  countrymen  in  their 
own  language  whatever  the  Greeks  had  taught  on 
every  part  of  philosophy,  whether  speculative  or 
practical.  *'  For  being  driven  (as  he  tells  us) 
from  the  public  administration,  he  knew  no  way  so 
effectual  of  doing  good  as  by  instructing  the  minds 
and  reforming  the  morals  of  the  youth,  which  in 
the  licence  of  those  times  wanted  every  help  to 
restrain  and  correct  them.  The  calamity  of  the 
city  (says  he),  made  this  task  necessary  to  me; 
since  in  the  confusion  of  civil  arms  I  could  neither 
defend  it  after  my  old  way,  nor,  when  it  was  im- 
possible  for  me  to  be  idle,  could  I  find  anything 
better  on  which  to  employ  myself.  My  citizens 
therefore  will  pardon  or  rather  thank  me,  that 
when  the  government  was  fallen  into  the  power  of 
a  single  person  I  neither  wholly  hid  nor  afflicted 
myse^  unnecessarily,  nor  acted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  seem  angry  at  the  man  or  the  times,  nor  yet 
flattered  or  admired  the  fortune  of  another  so  as  to 
be  displeased  vrith  my  own.  For  I  had  learned 
from  Plato  and  philosophy,  that  these  turns  and 
revolutions  of  states  are  natural, — sometimes  into 
the  hands  of  a  few,  sometimes  of  the  many,  some- 
times of  one.  As  this  was  the  case  of  our  own 
republic,  so  when  I  was  deprived  of  my  former 
post  in  it,  I  betook  myself  to  these  studies  in  order 
to  relieve  my  mind  from  the  sense  of  our  common 
miseries,  and  to  serve  my  country  at  the  same  time 
in  the  best  manner  that  I  was  able ;  for  my  books 
supplied  the  place  of  my  votes  in  the  senate  and  of 
my  speeches  to  the  people,  and  I  took  up  philosophy 
as  a  substitute  for  my  management  of  the  state*." 

He  now  published,  therefore,  in  the  way  of 
dialogue,  a  book  which  he  called  ''Hortensius,''  in 
honour  of  his  deceased  friend  ;  where  in  a  debate 
of  learning  he  did  what  he  had  often  done  in  con- 
tests of  the  bar,  undertake  the  defence  of  philosophy 
against  Hortensius,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  part 
of  arraigning  it^.  It  was  the  reading  of  this  book, 
long  since  unfortunately  lost,  which  first  inflamed 
St  Austin,  as  he  himself  somewhere  declares,  to 
the  study  of  the  Christian  philosophy:  and  if  it  had 
yielded  no  other  ftniit,  yet  happy  it  was  to  the 
world  that  it  once  subsisted,  to  be  the  instrument 
of  raising  up  so  illustrious  a  convert  and  champion 
to  the  church  of  Christ  ^ 

He  drew  up  also  about  this  time,  in  four  books, 

>  Credibile  non  est,  quantum  acribam  die,  quin  eti&m 
noctibua.    Nihil  enim  aomnl.— Ad  Att.  xiU.  96. 

Nisi  mihi  hoc  veniaaefe  in  mentem,  acribere  lata  neaoio 
quB,  quo  verterem  me  non  haberemu-- Ibid.  10. 

»  De  Divin.  ii.  2 ;  De  Fin.  i.  3. 

b  Cohurtati  aumua,  ut  maxime  potnimua,  ad  philo- 
sophic studium  eo  libro,  qui  est  inacriptus,  Hortensiua.— 
De  Div.  ii.  i. 

Noa  autem  univeraai  philoaophie  vituperatoribua  reapon- 
dimua  in  Hortenaio.— TuscDiap.  ii.  2. 

c  It  ia  certain  that  all  the  Latin  Fathers  made  great  use 
of  Cioero'a  writings ;  and  especially  Jerome,  who  waa  not 
80  grateful  aa  Auatin  in  acknowledging  the  benefit ;  for, 
having  conceived  aomeacruplea  on  that  acore  in  his  declin- 
ing age,  he  endeavoured  to  discourage  hia  diaciplea  from 
reading  them  at  all ;  and  declared,  that  he  had  not  taken 
either  Cicero  or  Maro,  or  any  heathen  writer,  into  his 
hands /or  above  fifteen  years:  for  which  hia  adversary 
RufB.nua  rallies  him  very  aevercly. — Hieron.  Op.  tom.  4. 
para  2.  p.  414 ;  it.  para  1.  p.  SSa  Edit.  Benedict 
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a  paiticular  acoonnt  and  defence  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  Academy ;  the  sect  which  he  himself  followed 
being,  as  he  says,  of  all  others  the  most  consistent 
with  itself,  and  the  least  arrog^ant  as  well  as  most 
eleganl'.  He  had  before  published  a  work  on  the 
same  subject  in  two  books, — the  one  called  '*  Catu- 
Ins,^  the  other  *'  Locttllus ;"  but  considering  that  the 
argoment  was  not  suited  to  the  characters  of  the 
speakers,  who  were  not  particularly  remarkable  for 
any  stndy  of  that  sort,  he  was  thinking  to  change 
them  to  Cato  and  Brutus,  when  Atticus  happening 
to  signify  to  him  that  Varro  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  inserted  in  some  of  his  writings,  he  presently 
reformed  his  scheme  and  enlarg^  it  into  four 
books,  which  he  addressed  to  Varro,  taking  upon 
himself  the  part  of  Philo  of  defending  the  principles 
of  the  Academy,  and  assigning  to  Varro  that  of 
Aotiochns,  of  opposing  and  confuting  them,  and 
introducing  Atticus  as  the  moderator  of  the  dispute. 
He  finished  the  whole  with  great  accuracy,  so  as 
to  nske  it  a  present  worthy  of  Varro  ;  and  if  he 
was  not  deceived,  he  says,  by  a  partiality  and  self- 
bve  too  common  in  such  cases,  there  was  nothing 
CD  the  subject  equal  to  it  even  among  the  Greeks*. 
An  these  four  lM>oks,  excepting  part  of  the  first, 
sre  now  lost ;  whilst  the  second  book  of  the  first 
edition,  which  he  took  some  pains  to  suppress, 
remains  still  entire,  under  its  original  tide  of 
LncoUns. 

He  pahlished  likewise  this  year  one  of  the  noblest 
of  his  works  and  on  the  noblest  subject  in  philo- 
sophy, his  treatise  called  De  Pinibus,  or  of  the 
dnef  good  and  ill  of  man,— written  in  Aristotle's 
manner' ;  in  which  he  explained  with  great  elegance 
and  perspicuity  the  several  opinions  of  all  the 
aneient  sects  on  that  most  important  question.  It 
is  there  inquired,  he  tells  us,  what  is  the  chief  end 
to  which  all  the  views  of  life  ought  to  be  referred 
in  order  to  make  it  happy ;  or  what  it  is  which 
natore  pursues  as  the  supreme  good  and  shuns  as 
the  worst  of  ills  f.  The  work  consists  of  five  books ; 
in  the  two  first  the  Epicurean  doctrine  is  largely 
opened  and  dtscusaed,  being  defended  by  Torquatus 
and  confuted  by  Cicero,  in  a  conference  supposed 
to  be  held  in  his  Cuman  villa,  in  the  presence  of 
Triarins,  a  young  gentleman  who  came  with  Tor- 
quatns  to  visit  him.  The  two  next  expUun  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  asserted  by  Cato  and  op- 
posed by  Cicero  in  a  friendly  debate,  upon  their 
meeting  accidentally  in  Lucullus's  library.     The 

*  HiaoA  genus  pbilomphandi  mlnimo  arrogans,  maxi- 
aeque  et  constans,  et  el^ganii  arbitraremur,  quatiior 
AcBfderoiciii  librta  ostendlmuii.— De  Divin.  iL  1. 

c  Bilgo  illam  'AKaS^fuiei^v,  in  qua  hominen,  nobiles  illi 
quideni,  aed  nullo  modo  philolngi,  nimU  acute  loquuntur, 
ad  Varronem  tranaferamui— Catulo  et  LuouUo  alibi  r»- 
pononni^— Ad  Att  xilL  12. 

Uuod  ad  me  de  Yarrone  Bcripaeraa,  totam  Academiam 
ab  hominibus  nobilimimis  abstuli ;  transtuli  ad  noetrum 
lodmlem,  et  ex  duobus  libris  oontuli  in  quatuor— llbri 
quklem  ita  exierunt,  (nisi  me  forto  oommunis  ff^iXavrla 
decipit)  ut  in  tali  genera  ne  apud  Gneoos  quidem  quic- 
qnam  simile— Ibid.  13 ;  it  16, 10. 

I  Qjum  an  tern  bis  temporibos  scripsi  *  Apurror^Ktiov 
raorem  habent— ita  oonfeoi  quinque  libros  irepl  rtK&i^. — 
Ibid.  i& 

r  Tmn  id,  quod  his  librls  qncritur,  quid  sit  finis,  quid 
extremnm,  quid  nltimum,  quo  slut  omnia  bene  vivendi, 
racteque  faciendi  oonsilia  raferenda.  Quid  wquativ  na- 
tara,  ut  summnm  ex  rebus  expetendis;  quid  fugiat  ut 
extremnm  malorum.— De  Fin.  L  4. 


fifth  contains  the  opinions  of  the  old  Academy,  or 
the  Peripatetics,  explained  by  Piso  in  a  third 
dialogue  supposed  to  be  held  at  Athens  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Cicero,  his  brother  Quintus,  cousin  Lucius, 
and  Atticus.  The  critics  have  observed  some  im- 
propriety in  this  last  book,  in  making  Piso  refer  to 
the  other  two  dialogues,  of  which  he  had  no  share 
and  could  not  be  presumed  to  have  any  knowledge  *>. 
But  if  any  inaccuracy  of  that  kind  be  really  found 
in  this  or  any  other  of  his  works,  it  may  reasonably 
be  excused  by  that  multiplicity  of  affairs  which 
scarce  allowed  him  time  to  write,  much  less  to 
revise  what  he  wrote :  and  in  dialogues  of  length, 
composed  by  piecemeal  and  in  the  short  intervals 
of  leisure,  it  cannot  seem  strange  that  he  should 
sometimes  forget  his  artificial  to  resume  his  proper 
character,  and  enter  inadvertently  into  a  part  which 
he  had  assigned  to  another.  He  addressed  this 
work  to  Brutus,  in  return  for  a  present  of  the 
same  kind  which  Brutus  had  sent  to  him  a  little 
before,  a  treatise  upon  virtue'. 

Not  long  after  he  had  finished  this  work  he  pub- 
lished another  of  equal  gravity  called  his  Tusculan 
Disputations,  in  five  books  also,  upon  as  many 
different  questions  in  philosophy,  the  most  im- 
portant and  useful  to  the  happiness  of  human  life. 
The  first  teaches  us  how  to  contemn  the  terrors  of 
death,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  blessing  rather  than 
an  evil ;  the  second,  to  support  pain  and  affliction 
with  a  manly  fortitude ;  the  third,  to  appease  all 
our  complaints  and  uneasinesses  under  the  accidents 
of  life ;  the  fourth,  to  moderate  all  our  other  pas- 
sions ;  the  fifth,  to  evince  the  sufficiency  of  virtue 
to  make  man  happy.  It  was  his  custom,  in  the 
opportunities  of  his  leisure,  to  take  some  friends 
with  him  into  the  country,  where,  instead  of 
amusing  themselves  with  idle  sports  or  feasts,  their 
diversions  were  wholly  speculative, — tending  to 
improve  the  mind  and  enlarge  the  understanding. 
In  this  manner  he  now  spent  five  days  at  his  Tus- 
culan villa  in  discussing  with  his  friends  the  several 
questions  just  mentioned  ;  for  after  employing  the 
mornings  in  declaiming  and  rhetorical  exercises, 
they  used  to  retire  in  the  afternoon  into  a  gallery 
called  the  Academy,  which  be  had  built  for  the 
purpose  of  philosophical  conferences,  where,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  he  held  a  school,  as  they 
called  it,  and  invited  the  company  to  call  for  any 
subject  that  they  desired  to  hear  explained  ;  which 
being  proposed  accordingly  by  some  of  the  audience, 
became  immediately  the  argument  of  that  day's 
debate.  These  five  conferences  or  dialogues  he 
collected  afterwards  into  writing,  in  the  very  words 
and  manner  in  which  they  really  passed,  and  pub- 
lished them  under  the  title  of  his  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions, from  the  name  of  the  villa  in  which  they 
were  held''. 

He  wrote  also  a  little  piece  in  the  way  of  a 
funeral  encomium  in  praise  of  Porcia,  the  sister  of 

»»  Frefat  Davis  in  LlbTDe  Fin. 

i  Do  Fin.  L  3. 

k  In  Tuflculano,  cum  esaent  oomplures  roeciim  fami- 
liares— ponere  jubebam,  de  quo  quls  audire  vellet ;  ad  id 
aut  sedens  aut  ambulans  dispntabam.  Itaqiie  diorum 
quinque  Rcholas,  ut  Givci  appellant,  in  totidem  libros 
oontuli Tunc  Disp.  i.  4. 

Itaque  cum  ante  meridiem  dictloni  operam  dedimcmus 
— ^post  meridiem  in  Acadtmiam  desccndimus :  in  qua  dis- 
putationem  habitam  non  qtui8l  narrantes  exponimus,  aed 
eisdem  fere  verbis  ut  aotum  disputatumque  est— Ibid.  ii. 
3;  iiL37- 
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Cato  and  wife  of  Domitius  Aheoobarbiu,  Csesar's 
mortal  enemy ;  which  shows  how  little  he  was  still 
disposed  to  court  the  times.  Varro  and  Lolliiis 
attempted  the  same  subject,  and  Cicero  desires 
Atticus  to  send  him  their  compositions ;  but  all 
the  three  are  now  lost, — though  Cicero  took  the 
pains  to  revise  and  correct  his,  and  sent  copies  of 
it  afterwards  to  Domitius  the  son,  and  Brutus  the 
nephew  of  that  Porcia'. 

Cssar  continued  all  this  while  in  Spain  pursuing 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  and  providing  for  the  future 
peace  and  settlement  of  the  province  ;  whence  he 
paid  Cicero  the  compliment  of  sending  him  an  ac- 
count  of  his  success  with  his  own  hand.  Hirtius 
also  gave  him  early  intelligence  of  the  defeat  and 
flight  of  the  two  brothers,  which  was  not  disagree- 
able to  him ;  for  though  he  was  not  much  concerned 
about  the  event  of  the  war,  and  expected  no  good 
from  it  on  either  side,  yet  the  opinion  which  he 
had  conceived  of  the  fierceness  and  violence  of  the 
young  Pompeys,  especially  of  the  elder  of  them 
Cnaeus,  engaged  his  wishes  rather  for  Caesar.  In 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  **  Hirtius  (says  he)  wrote  me 
word  that  Sextus  Pompey  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  Corduba  into  the  hither  Spain,  and  that 
Cneus  too  was  fled  I  know  not  whither,  nor  in 
truth  do  I  care".*'  And  this  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  the  common  sentiment  of  all  the  republicans ; 
as  Cassius  himself,  writing  to  Cicero  on  the  same 
subject,  declares  still  more  explicitly  :  ''  May  I 
perish  (says  he,)  if  I  be  not  solicitous  about  the 
event  of  things  in  Spain,  and  would  rather  keep 
our  old  and  clement  master  than  try  a  new  and 
cruel  one.  You  know  what  a  fool  Cnaeus  is, — how 
he  takes  cruelty  for  a  virtue,  how  he  has  always 
thought  that  we  laughed  at  him  ;  I  am  afraid  lest 
he  should  take  it  into  his  head  to  repay  our  jokes 
in  his  rustic  manner  with  the  sword**." 

Young  Quintus  Cicero,  who  made  the  campaign 
along  with  Caesar,  thinking  to  please  his  company 
and  to  make  his  fortunes  the  better  among  them, 
began  to  play  over  his  old  game  and  to  abuse  his 
uncle  again  in  all  places.  Cicero,  in  his  account 
of  it  to  Atticus,  says,  **  there  is  nothing  new  but 
that  Hirtius  has  been  quarrelling  in  my  defence 
with  our  nephew  Quintus,  who  takes  all  occasions 
of  saying  everything  bad  of  me,  and  especially  at 
public  feasts,  and  when  he  has  done  with  me  falls 
next  upon  his  fether.  He  is  thought  to  say  nothing 
so  credible  as  that  we  are  both  irreconcilable  to 
CiEsar,  that  Caesar  should  trust  neither  of  us,  and 
even  beware  of  me  :  this  would  be  terrible,  did  I 
not  see  that  our  king  is  persuaded  that  I  have  no 
spirit  left«>." 


1  Laudationcm  Porcias  tibi  misi  oorreetam :  ao  eo  pro- 
peravi ;  ut  si  forte  aut  Domitlo  filio  aut  Bruto  mitteretur, 
hoc  mitteretur.  Id  si  tibi  erit  commodum,  mognopere 
onres  vellm ;  et  vellm  M.  VarroniB,  Lolliique  mittaa  lauda- 
tionem.— Ad  Att  xiiL  48 ;  it.  37. 

■  HJrtiuB  ad  me  Bcripslt,  Bex.  Pompeium  Corduba 
exisse,  et  fugime  in  Hispaniam  clteriorem  ;  Cnteum 
f ogiase  nesdo  quo,  neqne  enim  cura— Ad  Att  xiL  37. 

n  Pereun,  nisi  sollicitus  sum ;  ao  malo  veterem  ac 
dementem  dominum  habere,  quam  noviun  et  crudelem 
experiri.  Scis,  Cnanis  quam  sit  fatuus ;  scis  quomodo 
crudelitatem  virtutem  putet;  scis,  quam  se  semper  a 
nobis  derisum  putet 

Vereor,  ne  nos  mstice  gladlo  velit  avrtfimTfipUrai,—^ 
Ep.  Fam.  xv.  la 

o  Novi  sane  nihil,  nisi  Hirtium  cura  Qninto  acerrime 
promelitigasse;  omnibus  earn  locis  facere,  maximeque 


Atticus  was  always  endeavouring  to  moderate 
Cicero's  impatience  under  the  present  government, 
and  persuading  him  to  comply  more  cheerfully 
with  the  times,  nor  to  reject  the  friendship  of 
Caesar,  which  was  so  forwardly  offered  to  him ;  and 
upon  his  frequent  complaints  of  the  slavery  and 
indignity  of  his  present  condition,  he  took  occasion 
to  observe,  what  Cicero  could  not  but  own  to  be 
true,  that  if  to  pay  a  particular  court  and  observ- 
ance to  a  man  was  the  mark  of  slavery,  those  in 
power  seemed  to  be  slaves  rather  to  him  than  he 
to  them  P.  With  the  same  view  he  was  now  pressing 
him  among  his  other  works  to  think  of  something 
to  be  addressed  to  Caesar :  but  Cicero  had  no  appe- 
tite to  this  task  ;  he  saw  how  difficult  it  would  be 
to  perform  it  without  lessening  his  character  and 
descending  to  flattery, — yet  being  urged  to  it  also 
by  other  friends,  he  drew  up  a  letter,  which  was 
communicated  to  Hirtius  and  Balbus,  for  their 
judgment  upon  it  whether  it  was  proper  to  be  sent 
to  Caesar.  The  subject  seems  to  have  been  some 
advice  about  restoring  the  peace  and  liberty  of 
the  republic,  and  to  dissuade  him  from  the  Parthian 
war,  which  he  intended  for  his  next  expedition,  till 
he  had  finished  the  more  necessary  work  of  settling 
the  state  of  things  at  home.  **  There  was  nothing 
in  it  (he  says)  but  what  might  come  from  the 
best  of  citizens.''  It  was  drawn  however  with  ao 
much  freedom,  that  though  Atticus  seemed  pleased 
with  it,  yet  the  other  two  durst  not  advise  the 
sending  it  unless  some  passages  were  altered  and 
softened,  which  disgusted  Cicero  so  much  th^t  he 
resolved  not  to  write  at  all ;  and  when  Atticus  was 
still  urging  him  to  be  more  complaisant,  he  an* 
swered  with  great  spirit  in  two  or  three  letters i. 

**  As  for  the  letter  to  Caesar  (says  he),  I  was 
always  very  willing  that  they  should  first  read  it ; 
for  otherwise  I  had  both  been  wanting  in  civility 
to  them,  and  if  I  had  happened  to  give  offence, 
exposed  myself  also  to  danger.  They  have  dealt 
ingenuously  and  kindly  with  me  in  not  concealing 
what  they  thought ;  but  what  pleases  me  the  most 
is,  that  by  requiring  so  many  alterations  they  give 
me  an  excuse  for  not  writing  at  all.  As  to  the 
Parthian  war,  what  had  I  to  consider  about  it  but 
that  which  I  thought  would  please  him  ?  for  what 
subject  was  there  else  for  a  letter  but  flattery?  or  if 
I  had  a  mind  to  advise  what  I  really  took  to  be  the 
best,  could  I  have  been  at  a  loss  for  words  ?  There 
is  no  occasion,  therefore,  for  any  letter  :  for  where 
there  is  no  great  matter  to  be  gained,  and  a  slip, 
though  not  great,  may  make  us  uneasy,  what 
reason  is  there  to  run  any  risk  ?  especially  when  it 
in  conviviis ;  cum  multa  de  me,  turn  redire  ad  patrem  : 
nihil  autem  ab  eo  tarn  iL^iowUrrvs  did,  quam  alienis- 
simos  nos  esse  a  Ccsare ;  fidom  nobis  habendam  non  esse ; 
me  vero  cavendum.  <l>ofitphv  ffy,  nisi  viderem  scire  re- 
gem,  me  animl  nihil  habere. — Ad  Att  xiii  37. 

P  Et  si  mehercule,  ut  tu  intelligls,  magis  mihi  isti  ser- 
viunt  si  observare  servire  est— Ad  Att  xiiL  49. 

4  Epistolam  ad  Ciesarem  mitti  video  tibi  placcre— mihi 
quldem  hoc  idem  maxime  placuit.  et  eo  magis,  quod  nihil 
est  in  ea  nisi  optimi  civis ;  sed  ita  opllmi,  at  tcmpora, 
quibus  parere  omnes  iroXtT(«co{  pnecipiunt  Sed  scis  ita 
nobis  ease  visum,  ut  isti  ante  legerent  Tu  igitur  id 
curabisL  Bed  nisi  plane  intelliges  lis  plaoere,  mittenda 
non  est— Ad  Att  xiL  51. 

Do  epistola  ad  Cesarem,  KtKpiKO.  Atque  id  ipsum, 
quod  isti  aiunt  ilium  scribere,  se,  nisi  constitutia  rebus, 
non  iturum  in  Parthos,  idem  ego  suadobam  in  ilia  epistola. 
—Ibid.  XiiL  31. 
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b  natural  for  him  to  think  that  u  I  wrote  nothing 
to  him  before,  so  I  should  ha?e  written  nothiDg 
now,  had  not  the  war  been  whollj  ended :  besides  1 
am  afraid  lest  he  should  imagine  that  I  sent  this 
as  a  sweetener  for  my  '  Cato.*  In  short,  I  was 
heartily  ashamed  of  what  I  had  written  ;  and  no- 
thing coold  fall  out  more  luckily  than  that  it  did 
not  please '." 

Again,  "  as  for  writing  to  Cssar,  1  swear  to  yon 
I  cannot  do  it :  nor  is  it  yet  the  shame  of  it  that 
deters  me  which  ought  to  do  it  the  most ;  for  how 
mean  woald  it  be  to  flatter  when  even  to  live  is 
base  in  me  ?  But  it  is  not,  as  1  was  saying,  this 
shame  which  hinders  me,  though  I  wish  it  did,  for 
I  should  then  be  what  I  ought  to  be ;  but  I  can 
think  of  nothing  to  write  upon.  As  to  those 
exhortations  addressed  to  Alexander  by  the  eloquent 
and  the  learned  of  that  time,  you  see  on  what 
points  they  turn :  they  are  addressed  to  a  youth 
inflamed  with  the  thirst  of  true  glory  and  desiring 
to  be  advised  how  to  acquire  it.  On  an  occasion 
of  such  <lignity  words  can  never  be  wanting  ;  but 
what  can  I  do  on  my  subject?  Yet  I  had  scratched 
as  it  were  ont  of  the  block  some  faint  resemblance 
of  an  image  ;  but  because  there  were  some  things 
hinted  in  it  a  little  better  than  what  we  see  done 
erery  day,  it  was  disliked.  I  am  not  at  all  sorry 
for  it ;  for  had  the  letter  gone,  take  my  word  for  it 
I  should  have  had  cause  to  repent.  For  do  you  not 
see  that  very  scholar  of  Aristotle,  a  youth  of  the 
greatest  parts  and  the  greatest  modesty,  after  he 
came  to  be  called  a  king,  grow  proud,  cruel,  extra- 
vagant ?  Do  you  imagine  that  this  man,  ranked 
in  the  processions  of  the  gods  and  enshrined  in  the 
same  temple  with  Romulus,  will  be  pleased  with 
the  moderate  style  of  my  letters  ?  It  is  better  that 
he  be  di^;usted  at  my  not  writing,  than  at  what  I 
write.  In  a  word,  let  him  do  what  he  pleases ;  for 
that  problem  which  I  once  proposed  to  yon  and 
thought  so  difficult,  in  what  way  I  should  manage 
him,  is  over  with  me ;  and  in  truth  I  now  wish 
more  to  feel  the  effect  of  his  resentment,  be  it  what 
it  will,  than  I  was  before  afiraid  of  it'."  *'  I  beg 
of  yon,  therefore,  (says  he  in  another  letter,)  let  us 
have  no  more  of  this,  but  show  ourselves  at  least 
half  free,  by  our  silence  and  retreat*/' 

From  this  little  fact,  one  cannot  help  reflecting 
on  the  fatal  effects  of  arbitrary  power  upon  the 
studies  and  compositions  of  men  of  genius,  and  on 
the  restraint  that  it  necessarily  lays  on  the  free 
course  of  good  sense  and  truth  among  men.  It 
had  yet  scarce  shown  itself  in  Rome,  when  we  see 
one  of  the  greatest  men,  as  well  as  the  greatest 
wits  which  that  republic  ever  bred,  embarrassed  in 
the  choice  of  a  subject  to  write  upon,  and  for  fear 
of  offending  choosing  not  to  write  at  all ;  and  it 
was  the  same  power  which,  from  this  beginning, 
gradually  debased  the  purity  both  of  the  Roman 
wit  and  language,  from  the  perfection  of  elegance  to 
which  Cicero  had  advanced  them,  to  that  state  of 
rudeness  and  barbarism  which  we  find  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  lower  empire. 

This  was  the  present  state  of  things  between 
Csvar  and  Cicero,  all  the  marks  of  kindness  on 
Cseaar's  part,  of  coldness  and  reserve  on  Cicero's. 
Caesar  was  determined  never  to  part  with  his 
power,  and  took  the  more  pains  for  that  reason  to 
r  Ad  Att  xJiL  27.  •  Ad  Alt  xiii  2a 

<  Otoecro,  abjiciamus  ista;  et  wmUiberl  saltern  simas; 
qtiod  aaequemur  et  taoendo,  et  latenda— Ibid.  31. 


make  Cicero  easy  under  it ;  he  seems  indeed  to 
have  been  somewhat  afraid  of  him,  not  of  his  en- 
gaging in  any  attempt  against  his  life,  but  lest  by 
his  insinuations,  his  railleries,  and  his  authority,  he 
should  excite  others  to  some  act  of  violence ;  but 
what  he  more  especially  desired  and  wanted  was,  to 
draw  from  him  some  public  testimony  of  his  ap- 
probation, and  to  be  recommended  by  his  writings 
to  the  favour  of  posterity. 

Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving  no  step 
taken  towards  the  establishment  of  the  republic, 
but  more  and  more  reason  every  day  to  despair  of 
it,  grew  still  more  indifferent  to  everything  else  | 
the  restoration  of  public  liberty  was  the  only  con- 
dition  on  which  he  could  entertain  any  friendship 
with  Cssar,  or  think  and  speak  of  him  with  any 
respect ;  without  that  no  favours  could  oblige  him, 
since  to  receive  them  from  a  master  was  an  affront 
to  his  former  dignity,  and  but  a  splendid  badge  of 
servitude  :  books,  therefore,  were  his  only  comfort, 
for  while  he  conversed  with  them  he  found  himself 
easy,  and  fancied  himself  free. — ^Thus,  in  a  letter 
to  Cassius,  touching  upon  the  misery  of  the  times, 
he  adds,  **  What  is  become,  then,  you'll  say,  oif 
philosophy?  why,  yours  is  in  the  kitchen,  but 
mine  is  troublesome  to  me :  for  I  am  ashamed  to 
live  a  slave,  and  feign  myself,  therefore,  to  be  doing 
something  else,  that  I  may  not  hear  the  reproach 
of  Plato"." 

During  Csesar's  stay  in  Spain,  Antony  set  for- 
ward from  Italy  to  pay  his  compliments  to  him 
there,  or  to  meet  him  at  least  on  the  road  in  his 
return  towards  home  :  but  when  he  had  made  about 
half  of  the  journey,  he  met  with  some  despatches 
which  obliged  him  to  turn  back  inall  haste  to  Rome. 
This  raised  a  new  alarm  in  the  city,  and  especially 
among  the  Pompeians,  who  were  afiaid  that  Caesar, 
having  now  subdued  all  opposition,  was  resolved, 
after  the  example  of  former  conquerors,  to  take 
his  revenge  in  cool  blood  on  all  his  adversaries,  and 
had  sent  Antony  back  as  the  properest  instrument 
to  execute  some  orders  of  that  sort.  Cicero  him- 
self had  the  same  suspicion,  and  was  much  sur- 
prised at  Antony's  sudden  return  ;  till  Balbus  and 
Oppius  eased  him  of  his  apprehensions  by  sending 
him  an  account  of  the  true  reason  of  it' ;  which, 
contrary  to  expectation,  gave  no  uneasiness  at  last 
to  anybody  but  to  Antony  himself.  Antony  had 
bought  Pompey's  houses  in  Rome  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood, with  all  their  rich  furniture,  at  Caesar's 
auction,  soon  after  his  return  from  Egypt  ;  but, 
trusting  to  his  interest  with  Caesar,  and  to  the  part 
which  he  had  borne  in  advancing  him  to  his  power, 
never  dreamt  of  being  obliged  to  pay  for  them ; 
but  Caesar,  being  disgusted  by  the  account  of  his 
debauches  and  extravagances  in  Italy,  and  resolved 
to  show  himself  the  sole  master,  nor  suffer  any  con- 
tradiction  to  his  will,  sent  peremptory  orders  to  L. 
Plancus,  the  praetor,  to  require  immediate  payment 
of  Antony,  or  else  to  levy  the  money  upon  his 
sureties  according  to  the  tenor  of  their  bond.  This 


«  Ubi  igitur,  inquiee,  pbilompbia?  Tus  qtiidem  in 
oulina ;  mea  moleeta  est  Pudet  enim  aenrire.  Itaqua 
facie  me  alias  res  agere,  ne  convicium  Platonis  audiam.— 
Ep.  Fam.  xv.  la 

<  Herl  cum  ex  alioram  literls  cognoviasem  de  Antonii 
adventu,adinirataB  sum  nihil  ease  in  tui&^Ad  Att.  xiL  la 

De  Antonio  Balbus  quoqucad  mecum  Oppio  consoripsit, 
idque  tibi  placuisse,  ne  perturbarer.  Illis  egi  gratiaair- 
Ibid.  la 
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was  the  cause  of  his  quick  return,  to  prevent  that 
disgrace  from  falling  upon  him,  and  find  some 
means  of  complying  with  Caesar's  commands  ;  it 
provoked  him  however  to  such  a  degree,  that  in 
the  height  of  his  resentment  he  is  said  to  have 
entered  into  a  design  of  taking  away  Caesar's  life  ; 
of  which  Caesar  himself  complained  openly  in  the 
senate^. 

The  war  being  ended  in  Spain  by  the  death  of 
Cnaeus  Pompey  and  the  flight  of  Sextus,  Caesar 
finished  his  answer  to  Cicero's  **  Cato,"  in  two 
books,  which  he  sent  immediately  to  Rome  in  order 
to  be  published.  This  gave  Cicero  at  last  the  argu- 
ment of  a  letter  to  him  to  return  thanks  for  the  great 
civility  with  which  he  had  treated  him  in  that 
piece  ;  and  to  pay  his  compliments  likewise  in  hi^ 
turn  upon  the  elegance  of  the  composition.  This 
letter  was  communicated  again  to  Balbus  and 
Oppius,  who  declared  themselves  extremely  pleased 
with  it,  and  forwarded  it  directly  to  Caesar.  In 
Cicero's  account  of  it  to  Atticus,  **  I  forgot,"  says 
he,  ^  to  send  you  a  copy  of  what  I  wrote  to  Caesar; 
not  for  the  reason  which  you  suspect,  that  I  was 
ashamed  to  let  you  see  how  well  I  could  flatter ; 
for,  in  truth,  I  wrote  to  him  no  otherwise  than  as 
if  I  was  writing  to  an  equal,  for  I  really  have  a 
good  opinion  of  his  two  books,  as  I  told  you  when 
we  were  together,  and  wrote,  therefore,  both  with- 
out flattering  him ;  and  yet  so  that  he  will  read 
nothing,  I  believe,  with  more  pleasure*.** 

Caesar  returned  to  Rome  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, when,  divesting  himself  of  the  consulship, 
he  conferred  it  on  Q.  Fabius  Maximus 
A.  URB.  708.    and  C.  Trebonius  for  the  three  remain- 

cic.  e2.       ijjg  months  of  the  year*.    His  first 

rAuus  ^^^  *^*®''  ^*'  «ir"^*l  ^*»8  to  entertain 
MAxiMua  ^^®  ^^^^  ^^^  '^®  most  splendid 
c.  TRBBo-'  triumph  which  Rome  had  ever  seen ; 
ifira.  but  the  people,  instead  of  admiring 

and  applauding  it  as  he  expected,  were 
sullen  and  silent,  considering  it,  as  it  really  was,  a 
triumph  over  themselves,  purchased  by  the  loss  of 
their  liberty  fand  the  destruction  of  the  best  and 
noblest  families  of  the  republic  They  had  before 
given  the  same  proof  of  their  discontent  at  the  Cir. 
censian  games,  where  Caesar's  statue,  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  was  carried  in  the  procession  along 
with  those  of  the  gods ;  for  they  gave  none  of  their 
usual  acclamations  to  the  favourite  deities  as  they 

7  Appollatiu  68  do  pecunia,  quani  pro  doruo,  pro  hortis, 
pro  aectione  debeba»~et  ad  te  et  ad  predes  tuos  milites 
mteit.  [PhiL  iL  S9.]  Idciroo  urbem  terrore  nocturne, 
Italiam  multorum  dierum  metu  perturbasti-— neL.  Plancus 
prsdes  tuos  venderet— [ibid.  31.]  Quin  his  ipsis  temporibus 
domi  Caeaaris  porcuasor  ab  isto  missuii,  dcprehensus  dioe- 
batur  emo  com  sica.  De  quo  Cesar  in  senatUp  aperte  in  te 
invehens,  questus  est. — Ibid.  29. 

>  Cnnscripsi  de  his  librls  epfstolam  Cirsari,  que  defcr- 
retur  ad  Dolabcllani :  sod  ejus  exemplum  misi  od  Balbum 
et  Oppium,  scripsique  ad  eos,  at  turn  deferri  ad  Dola- 
bellam  Juberent  meaa  literas,  si  ipsi  exemplum'  probas- 
sent;  ita  mihi  rcscripserunt,  nihil  unquam  so  legisoe 
meliu8.~-Ad  Att  xiii.  SO. 

Ad  Cvsarem  quam  misI  epistolam,  ejus  exemplum 
fugit  mo  turn  tlbi  mittere ;  nee  id  fuit  quod  suspicaris, 
ut  me  puderct  tui— nee  mehercule  scripsl  aliter,  ao  si 
Tphs  tffov  tyMiOV  que  scriberem.  Bene  enlm  cxistimo  de 
lUis  libris,  ut  tibi  coram.  Itaque  scrips!  et  &koAcucc^«s, 
et  tamen  sic,  ut  nihil  eum  existimem  lecturum  llbentius. 
—Ibid.  51. 

•■  Utroque  anno  binos  consulee  substituit  sibi  in  Usnun 
noviosimoa  menses.— Suet  J.  Ces.  7& 


passed,  lest  they  should  be  thought  to  give  them 
to  Caesar.  Atticus  sent  an  account  of  it  to  Cicero, 
who  says  in  answer  to  him,  **  Your  letter  was 
agreeable,  though  the  show  was  so  sad — the  peo- 
ple, however,  behaved  bravely,  who  would  not  clap 
even  the  goddess  Victory  for  the  sake  of  so  bad  a 
neighbour*^."  Caesar,  however,  to  make  amends 
for  the  unpopularity  of  his  triumph,  and  to  put  the 
people  into  good  humour,  entertained  the  whole 
city  soon  after  with  something  more  substantial 
than  shows ;  two  public  dinners,  with  plenty  of  the 
most  esteemed  and  costly  wines  of  Chios  and 
Falernum  <^. 

Soou  after  Caesar's  triumph,  the  consul  Fabius, 
one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Spain,  was  allowed  to 
triumph  too,  for  the  reduction  of  some  parts  of  that 
province  which  had  revolted  ;  but  the  magnificence 
of  Caesar  made  Fabius's  triumph  appear  oontemp* 
tible,  for  his  models  of  the  conquered  towns,  which 
were  always  a  part  of  the  show,  being  made  only 
of  wood  when  Caesar's  were  of  silver  or  ivory, 
Chrysippus  merrily  called  them,  the  cases  only  of 
Caesar's  towns*. 

Cicero  resided  generally  in  the  country,  and 
withdrew  himself  wholly  from  the  senate*  ;  but  on 
Caesar's  approach  towards  Rome,  Lepidua  began 
to  press  htm  by  repeated  letters  to  come  and  give 
them  his  assistance,  assuring  him  that  both  he  and 
Caesar  would  take  it  very  kindly  of  him.  He  could 
not  guess  for  what  particular  service  they  wanted 
him,  except  the  dedication  of  some  temple  to  which 
the  presence  of  three  augurs  was  necessary'. 
But  whatever  it  was,  as  his  friends  had  long  been 
urging  the  same  advice  and  persuading  him  to 
return  to  public  affairs,  he  consented  at  last  to 
quit  his  retirement  and  come  to  the  city  ;  where, 
soon  after  Caesar's  arrival,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  employing  his  authority  and  eloquence,  where 
he  exerted  them  always  with  the  greatest  pleasure, 
in  the  service  and  defence  of  an  old  friend,  king 
Deiotarus. 

This  prince  had  already  been  deprived  by  Caesar 
of  part  of  his  dominions  for  his  adherence  to 
Pompey,  and  was  now  in  danger  of  losing  the  rest, 
from  an  accusation  preferred  against  him  by  his 
grandson,  of  a  design  pretended  to  have  been 
formed  by  him  against  Caesar's  life,  when  Caesar 
was  entertained  at  his  house  four  years  before,  on 
his  return  from  Egypt  The  charge  was  groundless 
and  ridiculous  ;  but  under  his  present  disgrace  any 
charge  was  sufficient  to  ruin  him,  and  Caesar's 
countenancing  it  so  far  as  to  receive  and  hear  it, 

b  Suaves  tuas  literas!  etsi  aoerba  pompa— populum 
vero  pneclamm,  quod  propter  tarn  malum  vicinum,  ne 
Yictoris  quidem  pUuditur.— Ad  Att  xiiL  U. 

c  Quid  non  et  Conar  dictator  triumphi  sul  c«nia  vtni 
Falemi  amphoras,  Chii  cados  in  oonvivia  distribuit?  idem 
in  HIspaniensi  trlimipho  Chium  et  Falernum  dedit*— Plin. 
nist  Nat  xiv.  J3. 

AcUeclt  post  Uispanlensem  vlctoriam  duo  prandia.— 
Sueton.  3& 

^  Ut  Chrysippus,  cum  in  triumpho  Caraaris  eborea 
oppida  essent  tranalata,  et  poat  dies  pauooa  Fabii  Maximi 
llgnea,  thecas  esse  oppidorum  Caeaaris  dixit— Quint,  vt  3; 
Dio,  234. 

c  Cum  his  temporibus  non  sane  in  wenatum  ventitarem. 
£p.  Fam.  xiiL  77. 

'  Ecce  tibi,  orat  Lepidus,  ut  veniam.  Opinor  augures 
nil  habere  ad  templum  cffandum.— Ad  Att  xiiL  42. 

Lepidus  ad  me  heri— literas  mlsit  Rogat  magnopcre  ut 
Sim  Kalend.  in  senatu,  me  et  sibi  et  Cieaari  vehementer 
gratum  esse  faoturum.— Ibid.  47. 
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showed  a  gtrong  prejadice  a^inst  the  Ving,  and 
that  he  wanted  only  a  pretence  for  stripping  htm 
of  all  that  remained  to  him.  Bmtiis  likewise  in- 
terested  himself  very  warmly  in  the  same  cause ; 
and  when  he  went  to  meet  Caesar  on  his  road  from 
Spain,  made  an  oration  to  him  at  Nicaea,  in  favour 
of  Deiotamsy  with  a  freedom  which  startled  Csesar, 
and  gave  him  occasion  to  reflect  on  what  he  had 
not  perceived  so  clearly  before,  the  invincible  iierce- 
Bcss  and  rehemence  of  Bratus's  temper'.  The  pre. 
sent  trial  was  held  in  Ceesar's  hoose,  where  Cicero 
90  manifestly  exposed  the  malice  of  the  accuser 
and  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  that  Caesar,  being 
determined  not  to  acquit,  yet  ashamed  to  condemn 
him,  chose  the  expedient  of  reserving  his  sentence 
to  farther  deliberation,  till  he  should  go  in  person 
into  the  £^t,  and  inform  himself  of  the  whole  affair 
upon  the  spot.  Cicero  says  that  Deiotams,  neither 
present  nor  absent,  could  ever  obtain  any  favour  or 
equity  from  Caesar ;  and  that  as  oft  as  he  pleaded 
for  him,  which  he  was  always  ready  to  do,  he 
eould  never  persuade  Caesar  to  think  anything 
reasonable  that  he  asked  for  him^.  He  sent  a  copy 
[  of  his  oration  to  the  king,  and,  at  Dolabella's 
request,  gave  another  likewise  to  him,  excusing  it 
as  a  trifling  performance  and  hardly  worth  trans- 
cribing ;  *'  but  1  had  a  mind,  (says  he, )  to  make  a 
alight  present  to  my  old  friend  and  host,  of  coarse 
stidf  indeed,  yet  such  as  his  presents  usually  are  to 
;    me»." 

Some  little  time  after  this  trial,  Caesar,  to  show 
his  confidence  in  Cicero,  invited  himself  to  spend 
a  day  with  him  at  his  house  in  the  country,  and 
chose  the  third  day  of  the  Saturnalia  for  his  visit, 
a  season  always  dedicated  to  mirth  and  feasting 
amongst  friends  and  relations ''.  Cicero  gives 
Atticns  the  following  account  of  the  entertainment, 
and  how  the  day  passed  between  them.  "  O  this 
guest,"  says  he,  "  whom  I  so  much  dreaded  !  yet 
1  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  him,  for  he  was  well 
pleased  with  his  reception.  When  he  came  the 
evening  before,  on  the  eighteenth,  to  my  neighbour 
Philip's,  the  house  was  so  crowded  with  soldiers 
that  there  was  scarce  a  room  left  empty  for  Caesar 
to  sup  in ;  there  were  about  two  thousand  of 
them,  which  gave  me  no  small  pain  for  the  next 
day  ;  bnt  Barbisi  Cassius  relieved  me,  for  he  assigned 
me  a  guard,  and  made  the  rest  encamp  in  the 
field,  so-  that  my  house  was  clear.  On  the  nine- 
teenth, he  staid  at  Philip's  till  one  in  the  after- 

f  Ad  Att.  ziv.  1.  The  Jesuits,  Catrou  and  RoulUe,  take 
Nioea,  where  Brutus  made  this  speech,  to  be  the  capital 
of  BitJiynia,  Deiotarus's  kingdom :  but  it  was  a  city  on 
the  Li^urian  coast,  still  called  Nice,  where  Brutus  met 
Cesar  on  his  last  return  from  Spain ;  and  when  he  was  not 
able  to  prevail  for  Deiotams,  Cicero  was  forced  to  imdcr- 
take  the  cause  as  soon,  as  C«sar  came  to  Rome. — Uist.  torn, 
xvil  p.  91.  not. 

^  Quia  enim  cuiquam  inimicitior)  quam  *beiotaro 
CKsar? — a  quo  nee  pnesens,  nee  absens  rex  Deiotarus 
qutdqoam  squi  boni  iuipetravit — ille  nunquam,  semper 
enim  abecnti  affui  Deiotaro,  quicquam  sibi,  quod  nos  pro 
ilJo  postularemus,  aequum  dixit  viderl. — Phil.  U.  37. 

i  Oratiunculam  pro  Deiotaro,  quam  reqiiirebas— tibi 
miaL  Quam  velim  sic  legas,  ut  causam  tenuem  et  inopem, 
Dec  scriptione  magno  opere  dignam.  Bed  ego  hospiti  veteri 
et  amioo  munusculum  mittere  volui  levidenne,  craaso  filo, 
cajoioiiodi  ipsius  splent  esse  munera. — ^Ep.  Fam.  ix.  12. 

^  This  festival,  after  Caesar's  reformation  of  the  calen- 
dar, began  on  the  17th  of  December,  and  lasted  three  daya 
— Maioob.  Saturn.  L  la 


noon,  but  saw  nobody ;  was  settling  accounts,  I 
guess,  with  Balbus ;  then  took  a  walk  on  the 
shore ;  bathed  after  two ;  heard  the  verses  on 
Mamurra^  at  which  he  never  changed  counte- 
nance ;  was  rubbed,  anointed,  sat  down  to  table. 
Having  taken  a  vomit  just  before,  he  ate  and  drank 
freely,  and  was  very  cheerful":  the  supper  was 
good  and  well  served  : 

But  our  disoourse  at  table,  as  we  eat. 

For  taste  and  aeasoning  Ktill  excell'd  our  meat". 

Besides  Caesar's  table,  his  friends  were  plentifully 
provided  for  in  three  other  rooms  ;  nor  was  there 
anything  wanting  to  his  freedmen  of  lower  rank 
and  his  slaves,  but  the  better  sort  were  elegantly 
treated.  In  a  word,  I  acquitted  myself  like  a  man  ; 
yet  he  is  not  a  guest  to  whom  one  would  say  at 
parting,  *  Pray  call  upon  me  again  as  you  return ;' 
once  is  enough  ;  we  had  not  a  word  on  business, 
but  many  on  points  of  literature :  in  short,  he  was 
delighted  with  his  entertainment,  and  passed  the 
day  agreeably.  He  talked  of  spending  one  day  at 
Puteoli,  another  at  Baiae  ;  thus  yon  see  the  manner 
of  my  receiving  him,  somewhat  troublesome  indeed 
but  not  uneasy  to  me.  I  shall  stay  here  a  little 
longer,  and  then  to  Tusculum.  As  he  passed  by 
Dolabella's  villa,  his  troops  marched  close  by  his 

1  Mamurra  was  a  Roman  knight,  and  general  of  the 
artillery  to  Ciesar  in  Gaul ;  where  he  raisi  d  an  imraense 
fortune,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  in  Rome 
who  incrusted  his  house  withlmarble,  and  made  all  his  pll-  . 
lars  of  solid  marble.  [Plin-  Hist  Nat  xxxvL  C]  He  was  I 
severely  lathed,  together  with  Canar  himself,  for  his 
excemilve  luxury,  and  more  Infamous  vices,  by  Catullus ; 
whose  verses  are  still  extant,  and  the  same  probably  that 
Cicero  here  refers  to,  as  being  first  read  to  Cesar  at  his 
hous&— Vide  Catull.  87,  ftA. 

The  reader  perhaps  will  not  readily  understand  the  time 
and  manner  of  Cesar's  passing  from  Philip's  houne  to 
Cicero's  in  this  short  account  of  it :  but  it  nnwt  be  remem- 
bered, that  theh-  villas  were  adjoining  to  each  other  on 
the  Formian  coast,  near  Cajeta ;  so  that  when  CtDsar  came 
out  of  Philip's  at  one,  he  took  a  walk  on  the  shore  for  about 
an  hour,  and  then  entered  into  Cicero's ;  where  the  bath 
was  prepared  for  him,  and  in  bathing,  he  heard  Catull us's 
verses ;  not  produced  by  Cicero,  for  that  would  not  have 
been  agreeable  to  good  manners,  but  by  some  of  his  own 
fHends  who  attended  him,  and  who  knew  his  desire  to  see 
everything  that  was  published  against  him,  as  well  as  his 
easiness  in  slighting  or  forgiving  it. 

m  The  custom  of  taking  a  vomit  both  immediately  before 
and  after  meals,  which  Cicero  mentions  Cesar  to  have 
done  on  diflfercnt  occasions,  [Pro  Deiot  7]  was  very  com- 
mon with  the  Romans,  and  used  by  them  as  an  instrument 
both  of  their  luxury  and  of  their  health  :  "  they  vomit," 
says  Seneca,  "  that  they  may  eat,  and  eat  that  they  may 
vomit."  [ConsoL  ad  Helv.  9.]  By  this  evacuation  before 
eating,  thoy  were  prepared  to  eat  more  plcntifidly  ;  and 
by  emptying  themselves  presently  after  it,  prevented  any 
hurt  from  repletion.  Thus  Vitellius,  who  was  a  famous 
glutton,  is  said  to  have  preserved  his  life  by  constant 
vomits,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  companions  who  did  not 
use  the  same  caution :  [Sueton.  12 ;  Dio,  Ixv.  734.]  And  the 
practice  was  thought  so  effectual  for  strengthening  the 
constitution,  that  it  was  the  constant  regimen  of  all  the 
athletae,  or  the  professed  wrestlers  trained  for  the  public 
shows,  in  order  to  make  them  more  robust  So  that  CsMar's 
vomiting  before  dinner  was  a  sort  of  compliment  to  Cicero, 
as  it  intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the  day  cheerfully  and 
to  eat  and  drink  freely  with  him. 

°  This  is  a  citation  from  Lucilius,  of  an  hexameter  verse, 
with  part  of  a  second,  which  is  not  distingmshed  from 
the  text,  in  the  editions  of  Cicero's  Letters, 
sed  bene  oocto  et 
Condito  sermone  bono,  et  si  queris  llbenter. 
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horse's  side  on  the  right  and  left,  which  was  done 
nowhere  else.     I  had  this  from  Nicias<>/' 

On  the  last  of  December,  when  the  consul  Tre- 
bonius  was  abroad,  bis  collea^e,  Q.  Fabius,  died 
suddenly;  and  his  death  being  declared  in  the 
morning,  C.  Caninias  Rebilua  was  named  by 
Caesar  to  the  vacancy  at  one  in  tbe  afternoon, 
whose  office  was  to  continue  only  through  the  re- 
maining part  of  that  day.  This  wanton  profanation 
of  the  sovereign  dignity  of  the  empire  raised  a 
general  indignation  in  the  city,  and  a  consulate 
so  ridiculous  gave  birth  to  much  raillery,  and  many 
jokes  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancients', 
of  which  Cicero,  who  was  the  chief  author  of  them, 
gives  us  the  following  specimen  in  his  own  account 
of  the  fact. 

Cicero  to  Curius, 

"  I  no  longer  either  advise  or  desire  you  to  come 
home  to  us,  but  want  to  fly  somewhither  myself, 
where  I  may  hear  neither  the  name  nor  the  acts  of 
these  sons  of  Pelops.  It  is  incredible  how  meanly 
I  think  of  myself  for  being  present  at  these  transac- 
tions. You  had  surely  an  early  foresight  of  what 
was  coming  on  when  you  ran  away  from  this  place ; 
for  though  it  be  vexatious  to  hear  of  such  things, 
yet  that  is  more  tolerable  than  to  see  them.  It  is 
well  that  you  were  not  in  the  field  when,  at  seven 
in  the  morning,  as  they  were  proceeding  to  an 
election  of  quaestors,  the  chair  of  Q.  Mazimus, 
whom  they  called  consul^i,  was  set  in  its  place,  but 
his  death  being  immediately  proclaimed,  it  was 
removed,  and  Caesar,  though  he  had  taken  the 
auspices  for  an  assembly  of  the  tribes,  changed  it 
to  an  assembly  of  the  centuries  ;  and  at  one  in  the 
afternoon,  declared  a  new  consul,  who  was  to 
govern  till  one  the  next  momine^.  I  would  have 
you  to  know,  therefore,  that  whilst  Caninius  was 
consul  nobody  dined,  and  that  there  was  no  crime 
committed  in  his  consulship,  for  he  was  so  won- 
derfully vigilant  that  through  his  whole  adminis- 
tration he  never  so  much  as  slept  These  things 
seem  ridiculous  to  you,  who  are  absent,  but  were 
you  to  see  them  you  would  hardly  refrain  from 
tears.  What  if  I  should  tell  you  the  rest  ?  For 
there  are  numberless  facts  of  the  same  kind,  which 
I  could  never  have  borne  if  I  had  not  taken  refuge 
in  the  port  of  philosophy  with  our  friend  Atticus, 
the  companion  and  partner  of  my  studies,''  &c.' 

Cffsar  had  so  many  creatures  and  dependants, 
who  expected  the  honour  of  the  consulship  from 
him  as  the  reward  of  their  services,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  oblige  them  all  in  the  regular  way, 
so  that  he  was  forced  to  contrive  the  expedient  of 
splitting  it,  as  it  were,  into  parcels,  and  conferring 
it  for  a  few  months,  or  weeks,  or  even  days,  as  it 
happened  to  suit  his  convenience :  and  as  the 
thing  itself  was  now  but  a  name,  without  any  real 
power,  it  was  of  little  moment  for  what  term  it  was 
granted,  since  tbe  shortest  gave  the  same  privilege 

o  Ad  Att  xiiL  02. 

P  Macrob.  Saturn.  iL  3 ;  Dio,  p.  236. 

4  Cicero  would  not  allow  a  consul  of  three  months,  bo 
Irregularly  chosen,  to  be  properly  called  a  consul :  nor  did 
tbe  people  themseWcs  acknowledge  him :  for,  as  Suetonius 
tells  UB,  [in  J.  Caes.  80.]  when,  upon  Fablus's  entrance  into 
the  theatre,  his  oflScers,  according  to  custom,  proclaimed 
his  presence,  and  ordered  the  people  to  make  way /or  the 
consul,  the  whole  assembly  cried  out  He  It  no  eonml. 

*  Ep.  Fam.  vlL  30. 
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with  the  longest,  and  a  man  once  declared  consul, 
enjoyed  ever  after  the  rank  and  character  of  a  con- 
sular senator". 

On  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  Csesar  entered 
into  his  fifth  consulship,  in  partnership  with  M. 
Antony  :  he  had  promised  it  all  along 
A.  URB.  709.  to  Dolabella,  but,  contrary  to  expec- 
"^'^  '^  tation,  took  it  at  last  to  himself.  This 
was  contrived  by  Antony,  who,  jea- 
lous of  Dolabella  as  a  rival  in  Caesar's 
favour,  had  been  suggesting  somewhat 
to  his  disadvantage,  and  labouring  to 
create  a  diffidence  of  him  in  Cfesar ; 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  ground  of  what  is 
mentioned  above,  Caesar's  guarding  himself  so 
particularly  when  he  passed  by  his  villa.  Dolabella 
was  sensibly  touched  with  this  affront,  and  came 
full  of  indignation  to  the  senate,  where,  not  daring 
to  vent  his  spleen  on  Caesar,  he  entertained  the 
assembly  with  a  severe  speech  against  Antony, 
which  drew  on  many  warm  and  angry  words  be- 
tween them  ;  till  Caesar,  to  end  the  dispute,  pro- 
mised to  resign  the  consulship  to  Dolabella  before 
he  went  to  the  Parthian  war :  but  Antony  protested 
that,  by  his  authority  as  augur,  he  would  disturb 
that  election  whenever  it  should  be  attempted^; 
and  declared,  without  any  scruple,  that  the  ground 
of  his  quarrel  with  Dolabella  was  for  having  caught 
him  in  an  attempt  to  debauch  his  wife  Antonia,  the 
daughter  of  his  uncle  ;  though  that  was  thought  to 
be  a  calumny,  contrived  to  colour  his  divorce  with 
her  and  his  late  marriage  with  Fnlvia,  the  widow 
of  Clodius". 

Caesar  was  now  in  the  height  of  all  his  glory, 
and  dressed  (as  Florus  says)  in  all  his  trapping's, 
like  a  victim  destined  to  sacrifice^.  He  had  received 
from  the  senate  the  most  extravagant  honours, 
both  human  and  divine,  which  flattery  could 
invent,  a  temple,  altar,  priest ;  his  image  carried 
in  procession  with  the  gods ;  his  statue  among  the 
kings ;  one  of  the  months  called  after  his  name, 
and  a  perpetual  dictatorship '.  Cicero  endeavoured 
to  restrain  the  excess  of  this  complaisance  within 
the  bounds  of  reason*,  but  in  vain,  since  Caesar 
was  more  forward  to  receive  than  they  to  give ; 
and  out  of  the  gaiety  of  his  pride,  and  to  try,  as  it 
were,  to  what  length  their  adulation  would  reach, 
when  he  was  actually  possessed  of  everything  which 
carried  with  it  any  real  power,  was  not  content  still 
without  a  title,  which  could  add  nothing  but  envy 
and  popular  odium,  and  wanted  to  be  called  a 
king.  Plntareh  thinks  it  a  strange  instance  of  folly 
in  the  people  to  endure  with  patience  all  tbe  real 
effects  of  kingly  government,  yet  declare  such  an 
abhorrence  to  the  name.  But  the  folly  was  not  so 
strange  in  the  people  as  it  was  in  Caesar :  it  is 
natural  to  the  multitude  to  be  governed  by  names 
rather  than  things,  and  the  constant  art  of  parties 


»  Dio.  p.  24a 

t  Cum  Ca*8ar  ostendisset,  se,  priusquam  profielsceretur, 
Dolabellam  consulem  esse  Jussumm — ^hio  bonus  augur  eo 
se  sacerdotio  pneditum  esse  dixit,  ut  comitia  auspiciis  vel 
impedire  vel  vitlare  posset,  idque  se  faoturum  osseveravit 
—Phil.  ii.  3S. 

>  Frequentissimo  senatu— hanc  tibi  ease  cum  Dolabella 
causam  odii  dicero  ausus  es,  quod  ab  eo  sororl  et  uxori 
tuc  stuprum  oblatum  esse  comperisscs. — Phil,  ii  38l 

*■  Qua  omnia,  velut  infuhe,  in  deetinatam  morti  victi- 
mam  congerebuitur. — Flor.  iv.  2,  92. 

r  Flor.  ibid :  Sueton.  J.  Cm.  7& 

■  Plut  in  Ctn. 
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to  keep  up  that  prejudice ;  bat  it  was  unpardonable 
io  9o  great  a  man  as  Cssar  to  lay  so  much  stress 
OQ  a  title  which,  so  far  from  being  an  honour  to 
him,  aeemed  to  be  a  diminution  rather  of  that 
foperior  dignity  which  he  already  enjoyed. 

Among  the  other  compliments  that  were  paid  to 
him,  there  was  a  new  fraternity  of  Luperci  insti- 
tmed  to  his  honour,  and  called  by  his  name,  of 
vkich  Antony  was  the  head.  Young  Quintus 
Cicero  was  one  of  this  society,  with  the  consent  of 
his  father,  though  to  the  dissatisfiu^tion  of  his 
Bade,  who  considered  it  not  only  as  a  low  piece  of 
^ttery,  but  an  indecency,  for  a  young  man  of 
family,  to  be  engaged  in  ceremonies  so  immodest, 
of  running  naked  and  frantic  about  the  streets  ^ 
The  festiTal  was  held  about  the  middle  of  February  ; 
and  CK9ar»  in  his  triumphal  robe,  seated  himself 
m  the  rostra,  in  a  golden  chair,  to  see  the  diversion 
of  the  running,  where,  in  the  midst  of  their  sport, 
ihx  consul  Antony,  at  the  head  of  his  naked  crew, 
made  him  the  offer  of  a  regal  diadem,  and  at- 
tempted to  put  it  upon  his  head ;  at  the  sight 
of  whidi  a  general  groan  issued  from  the  whole 
fonun,  till,  upon  Caesar's  slight  refusal  of  it,  the 
people  lottdlj  testified  their  joy  by  a  universal 
ibout.  Antony,  however,  ordered  it  to  be  entered 
in  the  public  acts,  that  by  the  command  of  the 
people  he  had  offered  the  kingly  name  and  power 
to  Cmsar,  and  that  Cesar  would  not  accept  it^. 

While  this  affair  of  the  kingly  title  amused  and 
alarmed  the  city,  two  of  the  tribunes,  Marullus  and 
Czsetiua,  were  particularly  active  in  discouraging 
ercry  step  and  attempt  towards  it :  they  took  off 
the  diadem  which  certain  persons  had  privately 
put  upon  Caesar's  statue  in  the  rostra,  and  com* 
mitted  those  to  prison  who  were  suspected  to  have 
done  it,  and  publicly  punished  others  for  daring 
to  salute  him  in  the  streets  by  the  name  of  king, 
declaring  that  Cssar  himself  refused  and  abhorred 
that  title.  This  provoked  Caesar  beyond  his  usual 
tooper  and  command  of  himself,  so  that  he  accused 
chrm  to  the  senate,  of  a  design  to  raise  a  sedition 
a^rainst  him,  by  persuading  the  city  that  he  really 
afected  to  be  a  king ;  but  when  the  assembly  was 
^ing  to  pass  the  severest  sentence  upon  them,  he 
vas  content  with  deposing  them  from  their  magis- 
aacy,  and  expelling  them  from  the  senate  ^,  which 
oonvinoed  people  still  the  more  of  his  real  fondness 
for  a  name  that  he  pretended  to  despise. 

He  had  now  prepared  all  things  for  his  expedition 
against  the  Parthisns,  had  sent  his  legions  before 
him  into  Macedonia,  settled  the  succession  of  all 
the  magistrates  for  two  years  to  come**,  appointed 
OolabeUa  to  take  his  own  place  as  consul  of  the 
eument  year,  named  A.  Hirtius  and  C.  Pansa  for 

«  Quintus  pater  quArtum  vcl  potius  niiUesimum  nihil 
Kptt,  qui  laetetur  Luperco  filio  et  8tatio,  ut  cemat  du- 
^i  dedecore  comulatam  dommn.— Ad  Att  xii.  5. 

^  i*ed<elMit  in  rostris  ooUegatnus,  amictustoga  purpurea, 
in  veila  accrea,  coronatua :  adacendis,  aocediii  ad  aellam — 

'  dadema  ostendis :  gemltus  toto  foni — tu  dladema  Impone- 
b«a  cum  plangore  popull,  ille  cum  planmi  rejiciebat— at 
nini  adaerflri  jvmii  in  fastis  ad  Lupercalia,  C.  Caraari, 
4ictatari  perpetuo  M.  Antoninm  consulem  popnli  Jussu 
icfnom  deiuiiaae,  Ceaarem  uti  noluisse.  [Phil.  U.  34.] 
^vti  ab  CO  ita  repnlsum  erst,  ut  non  offensus  videretur. 
-VeiL  Pat.  ii. «. 

I       '  fiocton.  J.CflnL79;I>io,  p.945;App.  l.iLp.496;yelL 
Pat.iL68. 
*  Etianma  consnlflaettrilNmoa  plebis  in  biaonium,  quoa 

!    akvoloit?— Ad  Attzlv.6. 


consuls  of  the  next,  and  D.  Brutus  and  Cn.  Plancus 
for  the  following  year :  but  before  his  departure  he 
resolved  to  have  the  regal  title  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  senate,  who  were  too  sensible  of  his  power, 
and  obsequious  to  his  will,  to  deny  him  anything  ; 
and  to  make  it  the  more  palatable  at  tbe  same  time 
to  the  people,  he  caused  a  report  to  be  indus- 
triously propagated  through  the  city,  of  ancient 
prophecies  found  in  the  Sibylline  books,  that  the 
Parthians  could  not  be  conquered  but  by  a  king  ; 
on  the  strength  of  which  Cotta,  one  of  the  guar- 
dians of  those  books,  was  to  move  the  senate  at 
their  next  meeting,  to  decree  the  title  of  king  to 
him*.  Cicero,  speaking  afterwards  of  this  design, 
says,  *'  It  was  expected  that  some  forged  testi- 
monies would  be  produced,  to  show  that  he  whom 
we  had  felt  in  reality  to  be  a  king,  should  be  called 
also  by  that  name,  if  we  would  be  safe ;  but  let  us 
make  a  bargain  with  the  keepers  of  those  oracles, 
that  they  bring  anything  out  of  them  rather  than 
a  king,  which  neither  the  gods  nor  men  will  ever 
endure  again  at  Rome'." 

One  would  naturally  have  expected,  after  all  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  through  which  Caesar  had 
made  his  way  to  empire,  that  he  would  have  chosen 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  a  declining  life  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  all  the  honours  and  pleasures 
which  absolute  power  and  a  command  of  the  world 
could  bestow ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  this  glory  he 
was  a  stranger  still  to  ease :  he  saw  the  people 
generally  disaffected  to  him,  and  impatient  under 
his  government ;  and  though  amused  awhile  with 
the  splendour  of  his  shows  and  triumphs,  yet 
regretting  severely  in  oool  blood  the  price  that  they 
hf^  paid  for  them ;  the  loss  of  their  liberty,  with  the 
lives  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
This  expedition,  therefore,  against  the  Parthians, 
seems  to  have  been  a  political  pretext  for  remov- 
ing himself  from  the  murmurs  of  the  city,  and 
leaving  to  his  ministers  the  exercise  of  an  invidious 
power,  and  the  task  of  taming  the  spirits  of  the 
populace  ;  whilst  he,  by  employing  himself  in 
gathering  fresh  laurels  in  the  East,  and  extending 
the  bounds  and  retrieving  the  honour  of  the 
empire  against  its  most  dreaded  enemy,  might 
gradually  reconcile  them  to  a  reign  that  was  gentle 
and  clement  at  home,  successful  and  glorious 
abroad. 

But  his  impatience  to  be  a  king  defeated  all  his 
projects,  and  accelerated  his  fate,  and  pushed  on 
the  nobles,  who  had  conspired  against  his  life,  to 
the  immediate  execution  of  their  plot,  that  they  i 
might  saye  themselves  the  shame  of  being  forced 
to  concur  in  an  act  which  they  heartily  detested' ; 
and  the  two  Brutuses  in  particular,  the  honour  of 
whose  house  was  founded  in  the  extirpation  of 
kingly  government,  could  not  but  consider  it  as  a 
personal  infamy,  and  a  disgrace  to  their  very 
name,  to  suffer  the  restoration  of  it. 

«  Proximo  autcm  B.9iatu,  L.  Cottam  quindeclmvirum 
sententiam  dlcturum ;  utquonlam  librisfatalibus  contine- 
retur,  Parthos  non  nisi  a  rege  posse  vinci,  Cesar  rex 
appellaretur.— Sueton.  J.  Ccs.  79 ;  I>io,  p.  247. 

f  Quorum  interpres  nuper  falsa  qucdam  homlnnm  fama 
dicturus  in  aenatu  putabatur,  eum,  quern  re  vera  r^^em 
liabebamus,  appellandum  quoqnoesee  r^j^eni,  si  salvi  esse 
▼ellemus— «um  antistibus  agamus,  ut  quidvis  potius  ex 
illis  libris,  quam  regem  proferant,  quern  Rome  posthao 
nee  dii  neo  homines  esse  patientur.— Do  Divin.  it  M. 

s  Que  causa  ooujuratisfuit  roaturandi  destinatancffotia, 
ne  aaaentiri  neoesse  easet— Suet  J.  Cass.  80 ;  Dio,  p.  247. 
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There  were  above  siztv  persoxiB  said  to  be  en- 
gaged in  this  conspiracy^;  the  greatest  part  of 
them  of  the  senatorian  rank  ;  but  M.  Brutus  and 
C.  Cassius  were  the  chief  in  credit  and  authority  ; 
the  first  contrivers  and  movers  of  the  whole  design. 
M.  Junius  Brutus  was  about  one -and-forty  years 
old,  of  the  most  illustrious  family  of  the  republic, 
deriving  his  name  and  descent  in  a  direct  line  from 
that  first  consul,  L.  Brutus,  who  expelled  Tarquin, 
and  gave  freedom  to  the  Roman  peopled  Having 
lost  his  father  when  very  young,  he  was  trained 
with  great  care  by  his  uncle  Cato,  in  all  the  studies 
of  polite  letters,  especially  of  eloquence  and  philo- 
sophy ;  and  under  the  discipline  of  such  a  tutor, 
imbibed  a  warm  love  for  liberty  and  virtue.  He 
had  excellent  parts,  and  equal  industry,  and  ac- 
quired an  early  fame  at  the  bar,  where  he  pleaded 
several  causes  of  great  importance,  and  was 
esteemed  the  most  eloquent  and  learned  of  all  the 
young  nobles  of  his  age.  His  manner  of  speaking 
was  correct,  elegant,  judicious,  yet  wanting  that 
force  and  copiousness  which  is  required  in  a  con- 
summate orator.  But  philosophy  was  his  favourite 
study,  in  which,  though  he  professed  himself  of 
the  more  moderate  sect  of  the  old  Academy,  yet 
from  a  certain  pride  and  gravity  of  temper,  he 
affected  the  severity  of  the  Stoic,  and  to  imitate 
his  uncle  Cato,  to  which  he  was  wholly  unequal ; 
for  he  was  of  a  m^d,  merciful,  and  compassionate 
disposition,  averse  to  everything  cruel,  and  was 
often  forced,  by  the  tenderness  of  his  nature,  to 
confute  the  rigour  of  his  principles.  While  his 
mother  lived  in  the  greatest  familiarity  with  Caesar, 
he  was  constantly  attached  to  the  opposite  party, 
and  firm  to  the  interests  of  liberty  ;  for  the  sake  of 
which  he  followed  Pompey.  whom  he  hated,  and 
acted  on  that  side  with  a  distinguished  zeal.  At 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Ciesar  gave  particular 
orders  to  find  out  and  preserve  Brutus,  being 
desirous  to  draw  him  from  the  pursuit  of  a  cause 
that  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  him  ;  so  that 
when  Cato,  with  the  rest  of  the  chiefs,  went  to 
renew  the  war  in  Africa,  he  was  induced  by  Csesar's 
generosity  and  his  mother's  prayers,  to  lay  down 

>>  Conbpiratum  est  in  eum  a  sexaginta  ainplius,  C.  Cas- 
sio,  Marcoque  et  Decimo  Bruto  principibus  conspirationiii. 
—Suet  Ibid.  1& 

I  Some  of  the  ancient  writers  call  in  question  thisaocount 
of  Brutus's  descent ;  particularly  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nasaus,  the  most  Judicious  and  critical  of  them,  who 
alleges  several  arguments  against  it,  which  seem  to  be  very 
plausible.  Y'et  while  Brutus  lived,  it  was  universally 
allowed  to  him.  Cicero  mentions  it  in  his  public  speeches, 
and  other  writings,  as  a  fact  that  nobody  doubted,  and 
often  speaks  of  the  imape  </  old  Bnitutt  which  Marcus 
kept  in  his  house  among  those  of  his  ancestors :  and  Atti- 
cus,  who  was  peculiarly  curious  in  the  antiquities  of  the 
Roman  families,  drew  up  Brutus's  genealogy  or  him ;  and 
deduced  his  succession  from  that  old  hero,  in  a  direct  line 
through  all  the  intermediate  agea,  from  father  to  son.— 
Com.  Nep.  vit.  Att  J  8 ;  Tusc.  Disp.  iv.  1. 

He  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  m. 
and  Cn.  PaplriusCarbo,  A.U.  668,  which  fully  confutes  the 
vulgar  story  of  his  being  commonly  believed  to  be  Ccesar't 
son  ;  since  he  was  but  fifteen  years  younger  than  Caesar 
himself:  whose  familiarity  with  his  mother  Servilia  can- 
not be  supposed  to  have  commenced  till  many  years  after 
Bmtus  was  bom,  or  not  till  Caesar  had  lost  his  first  wife 
Cornelia,  whom  he  married  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
always  tenderly  loved ;  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  made 
when  he  was  quaestor,  and  consequently  thirty  years  old. 
— Sueton.  J.  Caes.  i.  6.  50 ;  it.  Brut.  p.  343.  447,  et  Corradi 
notaa. 


his  arms,  and  return  to  Italy.  Caesar  endeavoured 
to  oblige  him  by  all  the  honours  which  his  power 
could  bestow  ;  but  the  indignity  of  receiving 
from  a  master  what  he  ought  to  have  received 
from  a  free  people,  shocked  him  much  more  than 
any  honours  could  oblige ;  and  the  ruin  in  which 
he  saw  his  friends  involved  by  Caesar's  usurped 
dominion,  gave  him  a  disgust  which  no  favours 
could  compensate.  He  observed,  therefore,  a  dis- 
tance and  reserve  through  Caesar's  reign ;  aspired 
to  no  share  of  his  confidence,  or  part  in  his  coun- 
sels,  and  by  the  uncourtly  vehemence  with  which 
he  defended  the  rights  of  King  Deiotarus,  con- 
vinced Caesar  that  he  could  never  be  obliged  where 
he  did  not  find  himself  free.  He  cultivated  all  the 
while  the  strictest  friendship  with  Cicero,  whose 
principles  he  knew  were  utterly  averse  to  the 
measures  of  the  times,  and  in  whose  free  conversa- 
tion he  used  to  mingle  his  own  complaints  on  the 
unhappy  state  of  the  republic,  and  the  wretched 
hands  into  which  it  was  fallen,  till,  animated  by 
these  conferences,  and  confirmed  by  the  general 
discontent  of  all  the  honest,  he  formed  the  bold 
design  of  freeing  his  country  by  the  destruction  of 
Caesar.  He  had  publicly  defended  Milo's  act  of 
killing  Clodius,  by  a  maxim,  which  he  maintained 
to  be  universally  true,  that  those  who  live  in 
defiance  of  the  law,  and  cannot  be  brought  to  a 
trial,  ought  to  be  taken  off  without  a  trial.  The 
case  was  applicable  to  Caesar  in  a  much  higher 
degree  than  to  Clodius ;  whose  power  had  placed 
him  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  left  no  way 
of  punishing  him,  but  by  an  assassination.  This, 
therefore,  was  Brutus's  motive ;  and  Antony  did 
him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  conspiracy  who  entered  into  it  but  of  principle : 
that  the  rest,  firom  private  malice,  rose  up  against 
the  man,  he  alone  against  the  tyrant,  i' 

C.  Cassius  was  descended  likewise  from  a  family 
not  less  honourable  or  ancient,  nor  less  zealous 
for  the  public  liberty,  than  Brutus's :  whose  ances- 
tor, Sp.  Cassius,  after  a  triumph  and  three  con- 
sulships, is  said  to  have  been  condemned,  and  put 
to  death  by  his  own  father,  for  aiming  at  a  domi- 
nion.  He  showed  a  remarkable  instance,  when  a 
boy,  of  his  high  spirit  and  love  of  liberty  ;  for  he 
gave  Sylla's  son,  Faustus,  a  box  on  the  ear,  for 
bragging  among  his  school-fellows  of  his  father's 
greatness  and  absolute  power ;  and  when  Pompey 
called  the  boys  before  him  to  give  an  account  of 
their  quarrel,  he  declared  in  his  presence,  that  if 
Faustus  should  dare  to  repeat  the  words,  be  would 
repeat  the  blow.  He  was  quaestor  to  Crassos  in 
the  Parthian  war,  where  he  greatly  signalised  both 
his  courage  and  skill ;  and  if  Crassus  had  followed 


k  Natura  admirabilis.  ct  ezquisita  doctrina,  et  singularis 
indnstria.  Cum  enim  in  maximis  causls  versatus  esses 
— [Brut.  96.]  quo  magistutmi.  Brute,  Judicium  probe,  qui 
eorum,  id  est,  ex  vetere  academia,  phflosophorum  sectam 
secutus  es,  quorum  in  doctrina  et  praeceptis  disserendi 
ratio  conjimgitur  cum  suavitate  dicendi  et  copia.  [Brut. 
219.]  Nam  cum  inambularem  in  Xysto— M.  ad  me  Brutus, 
ut  oonsueverat,  cum  T.  Pomponio  renerat— [Brut.  15.]  turn 
Brutus— itaque  doleo  etillius  oonsilio  et  tua  voce  populum 
llomanum  carere  tamdiu.  Quod  cum  per  se  dulcndum 
est,  turn  multo  magis  consideranti,  ad  quosista  non  trans- 
lata  sint,  sed  nescio  quo  pacto  devenerint.— [Bmt.  269.] 

'AAA*  *A»Tuifiovyt  xaX  iroXXoh%  iiKodaai  K^o^roSf 
&s  nj&vov  ofoiTo  Bpovroy  iin$4aecu  Kalaapt,  jrpoax^^t^ 
T]7  KofiTp^rrrt  <cal  r^  ^aivofUvif  koK^  t^s  irpd(co»5. 
-^lut  in.  Bmt  pi  997 ;  App.  p.  496. 
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'   his  adTiee,  would  have  preierved  the  whole  army ; 
but  after  their  miserable  defeat,  he  made  good  his 
retreat  into  Syria  with  the  remains  of  the  broken 
legions  :   and  when  the  Parthians,  flushed  with 
saccesa,   pursued   him    thither  soon    after,   and 
Uocked  him  up  in  Antioch,  he  preserred  that  city 
aod  province  from  falling  into  their  hands,  and, 
watching  his  opportunity,  gained  a  considerable 
fktory  over  them,  with  the  destruction  of  their 
feneraL   In  the  ciril  war,  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  he  sailed  with  seventy  ships  to  the  coast  of 
,  Asia,  to   raise  fresh  forces  in  that  country,  and 
;   renew  the  war  against  Cesar ;  but  as  the  historians 
!  fiefl  OS,  happening  to  meet  with  Caesar  crossing  the 
Hellespont^  in  a  common  passage-boat,  instead  of 
destroying  him,  as  he  might  have  done,  he  was  so 
terrified  by  the  sight  of  the  conqueror,  that  he 
,i  iiepfed  his  life  in  an  abject  manner,  and  delivered 
I  op  his  fleet  to  him ;  but  Cicero  gives  us  a  hint  of 
'   t  quite  different  story,  which  is  much  more  pro- 
bable,  and   worthy  of  Cassius;  that  having  got 
intelligenee  where  Caesar  designed  to  land,  he  lay 
in  wait  for  him  in  a  bay  of  Cilicia,  at  the  mouth  of 
I  die  rirer  Cydnns,  with  a  resolution  to  destroy  him ; 
I  but  Caesar  happened  to  land  on  the  opposite  shore, 
1  before  he  was  aware ;  so  that  seeing  his  project 
bUsted,  and  Csesar  secured  in  a  country  where  all 
people  were  declaring  for  him,  he  thought  it  best 
I  to  make  his  own  peace  too,  by  going  over  to  him 
l{  «ith  his  fleet.     He  married  Tertia,  the  sister  of 
.    Bfutua ;  and  though  differing  in  temper  and  phi- 
|i  bsophy,  was  strictly  united  with  him  in  friendship 
'  and  politics,  and  the  constant  partner  of  all  his 
i:  counsels.     He  was  brave,  witty,  learned,  yet  pas- 
•1  fifonate,  fierce,  and  cruel ;  so  that  Brutus  was  the 
'.  more    amiable  friend,  he  the   more   dangerous 
!{  enemy  :  in  his  later  years  he  deserted  the  Stoics, 
*  snd  became  a  convert  to  Epicurus,  whose  doctrine 
he  thought  more  natural  and  reasonable;  con- 
.   ffisntly  maintaining  that  the  pleasure  which  their 
i   Raster  recommended  was  to  be  found  only  in  the 
I'  kahitnal  practice  of  justice  and  virtue.     While  he 
jl  profesaed  himself  therefore,  an  Epicurean,  h^  lived 
';  like  a  Stoic  ;  was  moderate  in  pleasures,  temperate 
in  diet,  and  a  water-drinker  through  life.     He 
■itacfaed   himself  very  early  to  the  observance  of 
|.  Cicero,  as  all  the  young  nobles  did  who  had  any- 
!;  thing  great  or  laudable  in  view.    This  friendship 
was  confirmed  by  a  conformity  of  their  sentiments 
:    in  the  ciril  war,  and  in   Csesar's  reign ;  during 
I    vfaicfa  sereral  letters  passed  between  them,  written 
with  a  freedom  and  familiarity  which  is  to  be  found 
iSfoitj  in  the  most  intimate  correspondence.  In  these 
!>  tetters,  though  Cicero  rallies  his  Epicurism,  and 
I    change  of  principles,  yet  he  allows  him  to  have  acted 
always  with  the  greatest  honour  and  integrity; 
and  pleasantly  says,  that  he  should  begin  to  think 
;    that  sect  to  have  more  nerves  than  he  imagined, 
i,  since  Caseins  had  embraced  it.    The  old  writers 
I    assign  sereral  frivolous  reasons  of  disgust  as  the 
motives  of  his  killing  Csesar ;  that  Caesar  took  a 
.    Bomber  of  lions  from  him,  which  he  had  provided 
'.  ibr  a  public  show ;  that  he  would  not  give  him  the 
Ij  consulship ;  that  he  gave  Brutus  the  more  honour- 
:  able  prsetorship   in  preference  to  him.     But  we 
ti  i»ed  not  look  farther  for  the  true  motive  than  to 
I    his  temper  and  principles;  for  his  nature  was 
I  Angularly  impetuous  and  violent;   impatient  of 
contradiction,  and  much  more  of  subjection,  and 
,  passionately  fond  of  glory,  virtue,  liberty.     It  was 


from  these  qualities  that  Csesar  apprehended  his 
danger;  and  when  admonished  to  beware  of  Antony 
and  Dolabella,  used  to  say,  that  it  was  not  the  gay, 
the  curled,  and  the  jovial,  whom  he  had  cause  to 
fear,  but  the  thoughtful,  the  pale,  and  the  lean; — 
meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius ^ 

The  next  in  authority  to  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
though  very  different  f^om  them  in  character, 
were  Decimus  Brutus  and  C.  Trebonius :  they  had 
both  been  constantly  devoted  to  Caesar,  and  were 
singularly  fiivoured,  advanced^  and  entrusted  by 
him  in  aU  his  wars ;  so  that  when  Caesar  marched 
first  into  Spain,  he  left  them  to  command  the 
siege  of  Marseilles,  Brutus  by  sea,  Trebonius  by 
land ;  in  which  they  acquitted  themselves  with 
the  greatest  courage  and  ability,  and  reduced 
that  strong  place  to  the  necessity  of  surrendering 
at  discretion.  Decimus  was  of  the  same  family 
with  his  namesake,  Marcus;  and  Cesar,  as  if 
jealous  of  a  name  that  inspired  an  aversion  to 
kings,  was  particularly  solicitous  to  gain  them  both 
to  his  interest,  and  seemed  to  have  succeeded  to 
his  wish  in  Decimus,  who  forwardly  embraced  his 
friendship,  and  accepted  all  his  favours,  being 
named  by  him  to  the  command  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  to  the  consulship  of  the  [following  year,  and 
the  second  heir  eyen  of  his  estate,  in  fiulnre  of  the 
first.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  peculiar  character 
of  virtue  or  patriotism,  nor  any  correspondence 
with  Cicero  before  the  act  of  killing  Caesar,  so  that 
people,  instead  of  expecting  it  from  him,  were 
surprised  at  his  doing  it ;  yet  he  was  brave,  gene- 
rous, magnificent,  and  lived  with  great  splendour 
in  the  enjoyment  of  an  immense  fortune;  for  he 
kept  a  numerous  band  of  gladiators,  at  his  own 
expense,  for  the  diversion  of  the  city ;  and  after 
Caesar's  death,  spent  about  four  hundred  thousand 


1  C.  Cassius  in  ea  familia  natiis,  que  non  luodo  doniina- 
tum,  aed  ne  potentlani  quidcm  cujusquom  ferre  potnit. 
[Phil.  iL  11.]  Quern  ubi  primum  maglstrstu  abilt,  dam- 
natumque  constat.  Bunt  qui  patrem  actorem  ctfus  sappU- 
cii  fcrant.  Eum  cogniCa  domi  oausa  verberasM  ac  necaaae, 
peculiumque  fllil  Ccreri  onnaecravisae.  [Liv.  iL  41.]  Ci^Jus 
filium,  Faustum,  C.  Cassius  condiscipulnm  suum  in 
achola,  proscriptlonem  patemam  laudantem — oolapho 
percussit  [Val.  Max.UL  I.  vld.  Plutar.  in;Brut.3  Reliquias 
legionum  C.  Casslus-^UKstor  oonserravit,  Byriamque  adeo 
in  populi  Roman!  potestaie  retinuit,  ut  tranogressos  in 
eum  Parthos,  felid  rerum  eventu  fugaret  ac  funderet 
[VeU.  Pat.  ii  46 ;  PhU.  xl.  14.]  Ol9k  tpryov  trtpov  ^oC- 
fuu  T^x^s  i¥  iir6p^  KOip^  ytrdtrdcu  fioAAoy,  fj  Keto'- 
atoy  rhr  troXtfJuut^wrop  M  rptrfp&i^  ifihoiiiiKovra 

B^^v  dir<KrT^rai,  b  &  t^ms  iaurhv  aicrxp&s  inrh  ^60ov 
lUvov  7rapcar\4o»ri  TapaSobs,  Cortpov  4v  V^fiff  Zwa- 
ffrt6oirra  li^hi  KorrKTCU'cv.  [App.  it.  483 ;  Dlo,  xlii.  188 ; 
Sueton.  J.  Ces.  6a]  C.  Cassius— sine  his  dariasimis  Tiris 
hanc  rem  in  Cilicia  ad  ostium  fluminis  Cydni  oonfecinset, 
si  llle  ad  earn  ripam,  quam  constituerat,  non  ad  oontrariam 
naves  appulisaet.  [Phil.  il.  11.]  £  quibus  Brutum  amlcum 
habere  malles,  inimlcum  magis  timeres  Caasium.  [Veil. 
Pat  ii.  73.]  'H8oH)y  vero  et  &rapa{(av  virtute,  Justitia, 
T^  KoA^  parari,  et  verum  et  probablle  est.  Ipse  enim 
£picurus--dicit,  ovk  tirnv  rfiims  Aytv  rov  koXms  koI 
ZiKoiut,  i^y.  [Ep.  Fam.  xv.  19.]  Cassius  tota  vita  aquam 
biblt.  [Soiec.  547.]  Qfuanquam  quicum  loquor  ?  cum  uno 
fortissimo  viro ;  qui  postea  quam  forum  attigisti,  nihil 
fecisti  nisi  plenisBimum  ampliasime  d^itatis.  In  Ista 
ipsa  €up4ati  metuo  ne  plus  nervorum  sit,  quam  ego  puta- 
rlm,  si  modo  eun  tu  probas.  [Ep.  Fam.  xv.  16.]  Difforendo 
consulatum  Casslum  offenderat.  [VeU.  Pat.  ii.  86;  Plut 
in  Brut. ;  App.  406. 
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poands  of  his  own  money  in  maintaining  an  army 
against  Antony". 
I  Trebonius  had  no  family  to  boast  of,  but  was 
wholly  a  new  man,  and  the  creature  of  Ceesar's 
powefy  who  produced  him  through  all  the  honours 
of  the  state  to  his  late  consulship  of  three  months. 
Antony  calls  him  the  son  of  a  buffoon,  but  Cicero 
of  a  splendid  knight :  he  was  a  man  of  parts, 
prudence,  integrity,  humanity ;  was  conversant  also 
in  the  politer  arts,  and  had  a  peculiar  turn  to  wit 
and  humour  ;  for  after  Cssar's  death  he  published 
a  volume  of  Cicero's  sayings,  which  he  had  taken 
the  pains  to  collect :  upon  which  Cicero  compli- 
ments him,  for  having  explained  them  with  great 
elegance,  and  given  them  a  fresh  force  and  beauty, 
by  bis  humorous  manner  of  introducing  them.  As 
the  historians  have  not  suggested  any  reason  that 
should  move  either  him  or  Dectmus  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  killing  a  man  to  whom  they  were  infinitely 
obliged  ;  so  we  may  reasonably  impute  it,  as 
Cicero  does,  to  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  superior 
love  of  their  country,  which  made  them  prefer  the 
liberty  of  Rome  to  the  friendship  of  any  man,  and 
choose  rather  to  be  the  destroyers  than  the  partners 
of  a  tyranny". 

The  rest  of  the  conspirators  were  partly  young 
men,  of  noble  blood,  eager  to  revenge  the  ruin  of 
their  fortunes  and  families ;  partly  men  obscure, 
and  unknown  to  the  public  S  yet  whose  fidelity 
and  courage  had  been  approved  by  Brutus  and 
Cassius.  It  was  agreed  by  them  all  in  council  to 
execute  their  design  in  the  senate,  which  was  sum- 
moned to  meet  on  the  Ides,  or  fifteenth,  of  March : 
they  knew  that  the  senate  would  applaud  it  when 
done,  and  even  assist,  if  there  was  occasion,  in  the 
doing  itP ;  and  there  was  a  circumstance  which 
peculiarly  encouraged  them,  and  seemed  to  be 
even  ominous ;  that  it  happened  to  be  Pompey's 
senate-house  in  which  their  attempt  was  to  be 
made,  and  where  Caesar  would  consequently  fall  at 
the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue,  as  a  just  sacrifice  to 
the  manes  of  that  great  man<i.  They  took  it  also 
for    granted,  that  the  city  would   be    generally 

■>  A4Jeotis  etiam  oonsiliariis  ccdU,  familiarissimlB 
omnium,  et  fortuna  partium  ^us  in  summum  evectis  fas- 
tigium,  D.  Bruto  et  C.  Trebonio,  aliiaque  clari  nominis 
virifl.  [Veil.  Pat.  ii.  56.]  Plurosque  percussorum  in  tutori- 
buA  filii  nominavit :  Decimum  Brutum  etiani  in  secnndls 
herediboB.  [Sueton.  J.  Ca».  83.]  Caw.  Be  Bello  Civ. 
1.  ii;  Pint,  in  Brut ;  App.  p.  4»7.  All  ;  Dio,  xllv.  247. 
&e.]  D.  Brutus — cum  Cawaris  primus  omnium  amiconun 
fuisset,  interfector  fult.— VeU.  Pat.  ii.  64. 

B  Scunv  fllium  appellat  Antonius.  Quasi  vero  ignotus 
nobis  fuerit  splcndidus  eques  Romanus  Trebonii  pater. 
[Phil.  ziii.  10.]  Trebonii— consilium,  ingcnium,  humani- 
tatem,  innocentiam,  magnltndinem  animi  in  patria  libe- 
randa  quia  ignorat?  [Phil,  xi,  4.]  Liber  inte,  quern  mihi 
misisti,  quantam  habet  deelarationem  amoris  tui?  pri- 
mum,  quod  tibi  facetum  videtur  quicquid  ego  dixi,  quod 
aliis  fortasse  non  item  :  deinde,  quod  ilia,  sive  faceta  sunt, 
sive  sio  sunt  narrante  te  venustissima.  Quin  etiam  ante- 
quam  ad  me  veniatur,  riaus  omnia  peno  consumitur.  6cc. 
[Ep.  Fam.  xv.  21 ;  ib.  xii.  16.]  Qui  Ubertatem  populi 
Romani  unius  amlciti»  pneposuit,  depulaorque  domlna- 
tua,  quam  particeps  esae  maluit.— Phil.  U.  11. 

o  In  tot  bominibua,  partimobacuria,  partim  adolesoentl- 
bus,  Ac— Phil.  Ii.  n. 

p  *Cis  r&y  fiovXtvTtiy,  ct  aal  fi^  wpofui$oi§v,  wpoOv- 
fjMS,  5tc  t^ttyrh  ffryow,  <rwnrikrp^ft4yuv,^App.  499. 

q  Poatquam  aenatus  Idibua  Martiia  in  Pompeii  curiam 
edictua  eat,  fMile  tempua  et  locum  pnetnlerunt— Sueton. 
J.  Cbs.  80. 


on  their  side ;  yet  for  their  greater  security,  D. 
Brutus  gave  orders  to  arm  his  gladiators  that 
morning,  as  if  for  some  public  show,[that  they  might 
be  ready,  on  the  first  notice,  to  secure  the  avenues 
of  the  senate,  and  defend  them  from  any  sudden 
violence;  and  Pompey's  theatre,  which  adjoined  to 
his  senate-house,  being  the  properest  place  for  the 
exercise  of  the  gladiators,  would  cover  all  suspicion 
that  might  otherwise  arise  from  them.  The  only 
deliberation  that  perplexed  them,  and  on  which 
they  were  much  divided,  was,  whether  they  should 
not  kill  Antony  also,  and  Lepidus,  together  with 
Cesar ;  especially  Antony,  the  more  ambitions  of 
the  two,  and  the  more  likely  to  create  fresh  danger 
to  the  commonwealth.  Cassius,  with  the  majority 
of  the  company,  was  warmly  for  killing  him  :  but 
the  two  Brutuses  as  warmly  opposed,  and  finally 
overruled  it:  they  alleged,  "that  to  shed  more 
blood  than  was  necessary  would  disgrace  their 
cause,  and  draw  upon  them  an  imputation  of 
cruelty,  and  of  acting  not  as  patriots,  but  as  the 
partisans  of  Pompey ;  not  so  much  to  free  the  city 
as  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  enemies,  and 
get  the  dominion  of  it  into  their  hands."  But 
what  weighed  with  them  the  most,  was  a  vain 
persuasion  that  Antony  would  be  tractable,  and 
easily  reconciled,  as  soon  as  the  affair  was  over  ; 
but  this  lenity  proved  their  ruin  ;  and  by  leaving 
their  work  imperfect,  defeated  all  the  benefit  of  it, 
as  we  find  Cicero  afterwards  often  reproaching 
them  in  his  letters'. 

Many  prodigies  are  mentioned  by  the  historians 
to  have  given  warning  of  Caesar's  death* ;  which 
having  been  forged  by  some  and  credulously  re- 
ceived by  others,  were  copied  as  usual  by  all,  to 
strike  the  imagination  of  their  readers  and  raise 
an  awful  attention  to  an  event  in  which  the  gods 
were  supposed  to  be  interested.  Cicero  has  related 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them, — '*  that  as 
Cffisar  was  sacrificing  a  little  before  his  death,  with 
great  pomp  and  splendour,  in  his  triumphal  robes 
and  golden  chair,  the  victim,  which  was  a  fat  ox, 
was  found  to  be  without  a  heart ;  and  when  Cesar 
seemed  to  be*  shocked  at  it,  Spnrinna  the  haru- 
spex,  admonished  him  to  beware  lest  through  a 
fkilure  of  counsel  his  life  should  be  cat  off,  since 
the  heart  was  the  seat  and  source  of  them  both. 
The  next  day  he  sacrificed  again,  in  hopes  to  find 
the  entrails  more  propitious ;  but  the  liver  of  the 
bullock  appeared  to  want  its  head,  which  was 
reckoned  also  among  the  direful  omens'."     These 

'  Plutar.  in  Ca?s. ;  App.  II.  499,  602;  Dio.  247.  248. 
Quam  vellem  ad  illaa  pulcherrimas  epulaa  me  Idlbus  Mar- 
tiia invitasaes.  Reliquiarum  nihil  haberemua.— £p.  Fam. 
x.  28 ;  xii.  4  ;  Ad  Brut.  ii.  7. 

■  Sed  Ccaari  futura  cedes  evidentibua  prodigiia  denun- 
ciata  est,  &c.— Sueton.  J.  Ces.  81 ;  Pint,  in  Ca?a. 

t  De  Divin.  L  62 ;  ii.  16.  These  cases  of  victims  found 
sometimes  without  a  heart  or  liver,  gave  rise  to  a  curious 
question  among  those  who  believed  the  reality  of  this  kind 
of  divination,  as  the  Stoics  generally  did,  how  to  account 
for  the  cause  of  so  strange  a  phenomenon.  The  common 
solution  was,  that  the  gods  made  auch  changes  instanta- 
neously, in  the  moment  of  sacrificing,  by  annihilating  or 
altering  the  condition  of  the  entrails,  so  as  to  make  them 
correspond  with  the  circumstances  of  the  sacrificer.  and 
the  admonition  which  they  intended  to  give.  [De  Div.  ib.] 
But  this  was  laughed  at  by  the  naturalists,  as  wholly 
unphiloaopftcal,  who  thought  it  absurd  to  imagine  that 
the  deity  could  either  annihilate  or  create,  either  reduce 
anything  to  nothing,  or  form  anything  out  of  nothing. 
What  aeema  the  most  probable,  ia,  that  if  the  facto  really 
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focts,  though  ridiculed  by  Cicero,  were  publicly 
affirmed  and  beliered  at  the  time,  and  seem  to  have 
raised  a  general  rumour  through  the  city  of  some 
tecnt  danger  that  threatened  Ceesar's  life,  so  that 
his  friends,  being  alarmed  at  it,  were  endeavouring 
to  instil  the  same  apprehension  into  Caesar  himself 
and  bad  succeeded  so  far  as  to  shake  his  resolution 
of  i^ing  that  day  to  the  senate,  when  it  was  ac 
toallj  assembled  by  his  summons  in  Pompey's 
aeoate-boose, — till  D.  Brutus,  by  rallying  those 
fears  as  unmanly  and  unworthy  of  him,  and  al- 
leging that  his  absence  would  be  interpreted  as 
an  affront  to  the  assembly,  drew  him  out  against 
his  will  to  meet  his  destined  fate". 

In  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day,  M.  Brutus  and 
C.  Cassias  appeared  according  to  custom  in  the 
fbrum,  sitting  in  their  prwtorian  tribunals  to  hear 
and  determine  causes,  where,  though  they  had 
daegers  under  their  gowns,  they  sat  with  the  same 
cajmneas  as  if  they  had  nothing  upon  their  minds, 
tiil  the  news  of  Caesar's  coming  out  to  the  senate 
called  them  away  to  the  performance  of  their  part 
in  the  tragical  act,  which  they  executed  at  last  with 
inch  resolution,  that  through  the  eagerness  of 
■tabbing  Caesar  they  wounded  even  one  another*. 

Tbas  fell  Caesar  on  the  celebrated  Ides  of  March, 
after  he  had  advanced  himself  to  a  height  of  power 
vhich  no  conqueror  had  ever  attained  before  him  ; 
though  to  raise  the  mighty  fabric  he  had  made 
more  desolation  in  the  world  than  any  man  per- 
haps who  ever  lived  in  it.  He  used  to  say  that 
his  conquests  in  Gaul  had  cost  about  a  million 
and  two  hundred  thousand  lives ^ ;  and  if  we  add 
the  civil  wars  to  the  account,  they  could  not  cost 
the  republic  much  less  in  the  more  valuable  blood 
cf  its  best  citizens  ;  yet  when,  through  a  perpetual 
coarse  of  faction,  violence,  rapine,  slaughter,  he 
had  made  his  way  at  last  to  empire,  he  did  not 
enjoy  the  q[uiet  possession  of  it  above  five  months*. 

He  was  endowed  with  every  great  and  noble 
quality  that  could  exalt  human  nature  and  give  a 
man  the  ascendant  in  society ;  formed  to  excel  in 
peace  as  well  as  war,  provident  in  counsel,  fearless 
in  action,  and  executing  what  be  had  resolved  with 
an  amazing  celerity ;  generous  beyond  measure  to 
his  friends,  placable  to  his  enemies  ;  and  for  parts, 
leaming,  eloquence,  scarce  inferior  to  any  man. 
His  orations  were  admired  for  two  qualities  which 
are  seldom  found  together, — strength  and  elegance. 
Cicero  ranks  him  among  the  greatest  orators  that 
Rome  ever  bred ;  and  Quintilian  says  that  he  spoke 
with  the  same  force  with  which  he  fought,  and  if 
he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  bar  would  have  been 
the  only  man  capable  of  rivalling  Cicero.  Nor  was 
he  a  master  only  of  the  politer  arts,  but  conversant 
also  with  the  moat  abstruse  and  critical  parts  of 
leaming  ;  and  among  other  works  which  he  pub- 
lidied,  addressed  two  books  to  Cicero  on  the  analogy 

happened,  they  were  contrived  by  Cesar's  friend^  and 
tb€  heart  oonveyed  away  by  aome  artifice,  to  give  them  a 
better  pretence  of  enforcing  their  admonitions,  and  putting 
Cnar  npoo  his  guard  against  dangers,  which  they  really 
&no«bended,  from  quite  different  reasons  than  the  pre- 
tnded  denunciationii  of  the  gods. 
•  Plutarch,  in  J.  Casa.  *  Ibid.  In  Brut ;  App.  iL  505u 
r  TJodecies  centena  et  nonaginta  dno  homlnum  mlllia 
oecisa  pneUls  ab  eo— quod  ita  ease  oonfessus  est  ipse,  bel- 
ynvsm  civilinm  atragem  son  prodenda— PUn.  Hist  Nat. 
viLSSL 

'  Xeqne  IIU  tanto  vlro— plusquam  qulnque  mensium 
principalia  quiea  contlglt— VeU.  Pat  il.  S6. 


of  language,  or  the  art  of  speaking  and  vrriting 
correctly  ^  He  was  a  most  liberal  patron  of  wit 
and  learning  wheresoever  they  were  found,  and  out 
of  his  love  of  those  talents  would  readily  pardon 
those  who  had  employed  them  against  himself; 
rightly  judging  that  by  making  such  men  his 
friends  he  should  draw  praises  from  the  same 
fountain  from  which  he  had  been  aspersed.  His 
capital  passions  were  ambition  and  love  of  pleasure, 
which  he  indulged  in  their  turns  to  the  greatest 
excess ;  yet  the  first  was  always  predominant,  to 
which  he  could  easily  sacrifice  all  the  charms  of 
the  second,  and  draw  pleasure  even  from  toils  and 
dangers  when  they  ministered  to  his  glory.  For 
he  thought  tyranny  (as  Cicero  says)  the  greatest 
of  goddesses  ;  and  had  frequently  in  his  mouth  a 
verse  of  Euripides  which  expressed  the  image  of 
his  soul,  that  if  right  and  justice  were  ever  to  be 
violated,  they  were  to  be  violated  for  the  sake  of 
reigning.  This  was  the  chief  end  and  purpose  of 
his  life,  the  scheme  that  he  had  formed  from  his 
early  youth,  so  that,  as  Cato  truly  declared  of  him, 
he  came  with  sobriety  and  meditation  to  the  sub- 
version of  the  republic.  He  used  to  say,  that 
there  were  two  things  necessary  to  acquire  and  to 
support  power, — soldiers  and  money,  which  yet 
depended  mutually  on  each  other.  With  money, 
therefore,  he  provided  soldiers,  and  with  soldiers 
extorted  money ;  and  was  of  all  men  the  most 
rapacious  in  plundering  both  friends  and  foes,^ 
sparing  neither  prince,  nor  state,  nor  temple,  nor 
even  private  persons  who  were  known  to  possess 
any  share  of  treasure.  His  great  abilities  would 
necessarily  have  made  him  one  of  the  first  citizens 
of  Rome;  but  disdaining  the  condition  of  a  subject, 
he  could  never  rest  till  he  had  made  himself  a 
monarch.  In  acting  this  last  part  his  usual  pru- 
dence seemed  to  faU  him,  as  if  the  height  to  which 
he  was  mounted  had  turned  his  head  and  made 
him  giddy  :  for  by  a  vain  ostentation  of  his  power 
he  destroyed  the  stability  of  it;  and  as  men  shorten 
life  by  living  too  fast,  so  by  an  intemperance  of 
reigning  he  brought  his  reign  to  a  violent  end*^. 


*  It  was  in  the  ^e^^ca^lon  of  this  piece  to  Cicero,  that 
Cesar  paid  him  the  compliment,  which  Pliny  mentions, 
of  his  having  acquired  a  laurel  superior  to  that  of  oil 
triumphs^  as  it  was  more  glorious  to  extend  the  bounds  of 
tM  Roman  wit,  than  </  their  empire.— Plin.  Hist  Nat 
viLajL 

b  De  Caware  et  ipse  ita  Judioo— illnm  omnium  fere  ora- 
tonun  latine  loqui  el^antiMime— «t  id— multia  literis.  et 
lis  quidem  reconditis  et  exquisitis,  sununoque  studio  ac 
diligentia  est  consecutus.  [Brut  37a]  C.  vero  Cssiir  si 
foro  tantom  vacafeset,  non  alius  ex  nostrls  contraCiceronem 
nominaretur,  tanta  in  eo  vis  est,  id  acumen,  ea  concitatio, 
ut  ilium  eodem  animo  dixisse,  qao  bellavit,  appareat 
[QuintiL  X.  1.]  C  Cesar,  in  libris,  quos  ad  M.  Ciceronem 
de  Analogia  conseripsit  [AuL  GelL  xix.  8.]  Quin  ctiam 
in  maximis  oocupationlbus  ctun  ad  te  ipsum,  inquit,  de 
ratione  latine  loquendi  accuratisaime  scrlpserit — [Brut 
370 ;  Bueton.  J.  Ces.  fi6.>— in  Ccaare  bcc  sunt,  mitis,  clo- 
mensque  natura->aocodit,  quod  mirifice  ingeniis  excollen- 
tibus,  quale  tuum  est,  deleotatui^-eodem  fonto  sc  haustu- 
rum  intellfgit  laudes  suos,  e  quo  ait  leviter  aspersus.  [Ep. 
Pam.  vi.  6.]  T^i'  Btiiv  fityiirrriv  &ar*  Ix**"  TWfwxvi'iSa. 
[Ad  Att  vii.  11.]  Ipso-autem  in  ore  semper  graecoa  versus 
de  Phoenissis  habebat— 

Nam  si  violandum  eat  Jua,  regnandi  gratia 
y iolandnm  eat :  aliia  rebua  pietatem  oolas. 

De  Olflc.  UL  21. 

Cato  dixit,  C.  Cesarem  ad  evertendam  rempnbUoam, 
aobrium  aooeasiaee.    [QuintiL  viiL  2.]    Abatinentiam  ne> 
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It  was  a  common  question  after  his  death,  and 
proposed  as  a  problem  by  Livy,  whether  it  was  of 
service  to  the  republic  that  he  had  ever  been  bom  <=. 
The  question  did  not  turn  on  the  simple  merit  of 
his  acts,  for  that  would  bear  no  dispute,  but  on 
the  accidental  effects  of  them, — their  producing 
the  settlement  under  Augustus,  and  the  benefits  of 
that  government,  which  was  the  consequence  of 
his  tyranny.  Suetonius,  who  treats  the  characters 
of  the  Caesars  with  that  freedom  which  the  happy 
reigns  in  which  he  lived  indulged,  upon  balancing 
the  exact  sum  of  his  virtues  and  vices,  declares  him 
on  the  whole  to  have  been  justly  killed*^ ;  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  sense  of  the  best, 
the  wisest,  and  the  most  disinterested  in  Rome,  at 
the  time  when  the  fact  was  committed. 

The  only  question  which  seemed  to  admit  any 
dispute  was,  whether  it  ought  to  have  been  com- 
mitted  by  those  who  were  the  leaders  in  it*,  some 
of  whom  owed  their  lives  to  Csesar,  and  others  had 
been  loaded  by  him  with  honours  to  a  degree  that 
helped  to  increase  the  popular  odium,  particularly 
D.  Brutus,  who  was  the  most  cherished  by  him  of 
them  all,  and  left  by  his  will  the  second  heir  of 
his  estate'.  For  of  the  two  Brutnses,  it  was  not 
Marcus,  as  it  is  commonly  imagined,  but  Decimus, 
who  was  the  favourite,  and  whose  part  in  the  con- 
spiracy  surprised  people  the  most  v.  But  this 
circumstance  served  only  for  a  different  handle  to 
the  different  parties,  for  aggravating  either  their 
crime  or  their  merit.  Csesar^s  friends  chaiiged 
them  with  base  ingratitude  for  killing  their  bene- 
foctor  and  abusing  the  power  which  he  had  given 
to  the  destruction  of  the  giver.  The  other  side 
gave  a  contrary  turn  to  it, — extolled  the  greater 
virtue  of  the  men  for  not  being  diverted  by  private 
considerations  from  doing  an  act  of  public  benefit. 
Cicero  takes  it  always  in  this  view,  and  says,  '*that 
the  republic  was'-the  more  indebted  to  them  for 
preferring  the  common  good  to  the  friendship  of 
any  man  whatsoever ;  that  as  to  the  kindness  of 
giving  them  their  lives,  it  was  the  kindness  only  of 
a  robber,  who  had  first  done  them  the  greater  wrong 
by  usurping  the  power  to  take  it;  that  if  there  had 
been  any  stain  of  ingratitude  in  the  act  they  could 
never  have  acquired  so  much  glory  by  it,  and 
though  he  wondered  indeed  at  some  of  them  for 
doing  it,  rather  than  ever  imagined  that  they  would 
have  done  it,  yet  he  admired  them  so  much  the 
more  for  being  regardless  of  favours,  that  they 
might  show  their  regard  to  their  country^.'* 

Some  of  Cesar's  friends,  particularly  Pansa  and 
que  in  imperils  neque  in  magistratibus  pnestitit— in  Gallia 
fana,  templaque  deum  donis  referta  expilavit :  urbes  di- 
ruit,  aappius  ob  pnedam  quam  deliciuni — evldentimimls 
lapinla,  ac  sacrilegils  onera  bellorum  oivillum— auatinuit. 
— Sueton.  J.  Ces.  54 ;  Dio,  p.  208. 

e  Senec.  Natur.  Qwest,  v.  1& 

d  PncgraTant  tamen  cetera  facta,  dictaqne  C{)ns,  ut  et 
abnsns  domlnatione  et  Jure  casus  existimetur.— Sueton. 
J.  Can.  76. 

c  Disputari  de  M.  Bruto  solet,  an  debuerit  aedpere  a  D. 
JttUo  vltam,  cum  oocidenduin  eum  Jndioaret — Scnec.  De 
BenetiLSa 

'  Appian.  ii.  618. 

V  Etai  est  enlm  Brutorum  oommune  factum  et  latidls 
societas  «qua,  Dedmo  tamen  iratiores  erant  11,  qui  id  fac- 
tum dolebant,  quo  minus  ab  eo  rem  illam  dloebant  fieri 
debuisse.— PhU.  x.  7. 

k  Quod  est  alind  beneficium— latronum,  nlsf  ut  comme- 
morare  pnssint,  lis  sededlaseTitam,  quibus  nonademerizit? 
quod  fli  easet  benefldum,  nunquam  ii  qui  ilium  Interfooe- 


Hirtius,  advised  him  always  to  keep  a  standing 
guard  of  praetorian  troops  for  the  defence  of  his 
person,  alleging  that  a  power  acquired  by  arms 
must  necessarily  be  maintained  by  arms ;  but  his 
common  answer  was,  that  he  had  rather  die  once  by 
treachery  than  live  always  in  fear  of  it'.  He  used 
to  laugh  at  Sylla  for  restoring  the  liberty  of  the 
republic,  and  to  say  in  contempt  of  him  that  he 
did  not  know  his  letters^.  But,  as  a  judicious 
writer  has  observed,  *^  Sylla  had  learned  a  better 
grammar  than  he,  which  taught  him  to  resign  his 
guards  and  his  government  together  ;  whereas 
Csesar,  by  dismissing  the  one  yet  retaining  the 
other,  committed  a  dimgerous  solecism  in  politics"  ^ 
for  he  strengthened  the  popular  odium  and  con- 
sequently his  own  danger  while  he  weakened  his 
defence. 

He  made  several  good  laws  during  his  adminis- 
tration, all  tending  to  enforce  the  public  discipline 
and  extend  the  penalties  of  former  laws.  The 
most  considerable  as  well  as  the  most  useful  of 
them  was,  that  no  pnetor  should  hold  any  province 
more  than  one  year,  nor  a  consul  more  than  two  ^. 
This  was  a  regulation  that  had  been  often  wished 
for  (as  Cicero  says)  in  the  best  of  times,  and  what 
one  of  the  ablest  dictators  of  the  old  republic  had 
declared  to  be  its  chief  security,  not  to  suffer  great 
and  arbitrary  commands  to  be  of  long  duration, 
but  to  limit  them  at  least  in  time  if  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  limit  them  in  power".  Caesar  knew  by 
experience  that  the  prolongation  of  these  extraor- 
dinary commands  and  the  habit  of  ruling  kingdoms, 
was  the  readiest  way  not  only  to  inspire  a  contempt 
of  the  laws  but  to  give  a  man  the  power  to  subvert 
them;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  by  this  law  to 
prevent  any  other  man  from  doing  what  he  himself 
had  done,  and  to  secure  his  own  possession  from 
the  attempts  of  all  future  invaders. 

runt,  a  quo  erant  servati,— tantam  essent  gloriam  oonse- 
cutL— Phil.  ii.  3. 

Quo  etiam  majorem  el  respublica  gratiam  debet,  qui 
libertatera  popull  Romani  unius  amiclti«  pncposuit.  depul- 
■orque  domlnatus  quam  particeps  esse  malult— admirutii« 
sum  obeam  causam,  quod  immemor  benefidomm,  memor 
patric  fttisaet.^Ibid.  11. 

*  Laudandum  experientia  consilium  est  Paasv  atque 
Hirtii :  qui  semper  pnedixerant  Cvaarl.  ut  prindpatiuii 
armis  quirsitum  armiR  tenerct  Ille  dictitans,  mori  so 
quam  timeri  malle. — ^Yell.  Pat.  ii.  57* 

Insidias  undique  imminentes  subire  semel  oonfemum 
satius  esse,  quam  cavere  semper.— Sueton.  J.  Cacs.  flft. 

k  Nee  minoris  impotentiae  roces  propalam  edebat — Syl- 
1am  nescisse  literas,  qui  dictaturam  depo8uerit.--Sueton. 
J.  Cits.  77- 

1  Sir  II.  Savile'B  "  Dissertatio  de  MiUtia  Ramana,"  at  ttie 
end  of  his  translation  of  Tacitus. 

»  Phil.  i.  8 ;  Sueton.  J.  Cass.  4V,  43. 

n  QiuD  lex  melior,  utilior,  optima  etlam  republica,  fwpius 
flagltata,  quam  ne  pnctoris  provincie  plus  quam  annum, 
neve  plus  quam  biennium  consulares  obtinerentur  ?— 
Phil.  i.  8. 

Mamercus  ^mUins— maximam  antem,  ait,  etJus  cnnto- 
diam  esse,  si  magna  imperia  diutuma  non  essent,  et  tein- 
poris  modus  imponeretur,  quibus  Juris  imponi  non  poaaet 
— Llv.  iv.  24. 
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SECTION   IX. 

Cicxfto  was  preaent  at  the  death  of  Ciesar  in  the 
Koate,  where  he  had  the  pleasure  (he  tells  us)  to 
see  the  tyrant  perish  as  he  deserved**. 
By  this  accident  he  was  freed  at  once 
irom  all  subjection  to  a  superior,  and 
all  the  uneasiness  and  indignity  of 
managing  a  power  which  every  mo- 
ment could  oppress  him.  He  was 
now  without  competition  the  first  citi- 
zen in  Rome,  the  first  in  that  credit  and  authority, 
!  both  with  the  senate  and  people,  which  illustrious 
merit  and  services  will  necessarily  give  in  a  free 
dty.  The  conspirators  considered  him  as  such, 
sod  reckoned  upon  him  as  their  sure  friend  ;  for 
they  had  no  sooner  finished  theirwork  than  Brutus, 

•  lifting  up  his  bloody  dagger,  called  out  upon  him 
i  byname,  to  congratulate  with  him  on  the  recovery 
I    of  their  liberty  i* ;  and  when  they  all  ran  out  pre- 

enitly  after  into  the  forum  with  their  daggers  in 

their  handjs,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  city,  they 

prodaimed  at  the  same  time  the  name  of  Cicero, 

in  hopes  to  recommend  the  justice  of  their  act  by 

the  credit  of  his  approbation  i. 

I       This  gB.re  Antony  a  pretence  to  charge  him 

tfterwards  in  public  with  being  privy  to  the  con- 

^BTsey  and  the  principal  adviser  of  it'.    But  it  is 

I    certain  that  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  it ; 

'   for  though  he  had  the  strictest  firiendship  with  the 

I    chief  actors  and  they  the  greatest  confidence  in 

I    kirn,  yet  his  age,  character,  and  dignity,  rendered 

bim  wholly  unfit  to  bear  a  part  in  an  attempt  of 

I    that  nature,  and  to  embark  himself  in  an  affair  so 

I    desperate  vrith  a  number  of  men  who,  excepting  a 

few  of  their  leaders,  were  all  either  too  young  to 

be  trusted  or  too  obscure  even  to  be  known  by 

him*.     He  could  have  been  of  little  or  no  service 

to  them  in  the  execution  of  the  act,  yet  of  much 

greater  in  justifying  it  afterwards  to  the  city,  for 

having  had  no  share  in  it  nor  any  personal  interest 

,    to  m^e  his  authority  suspected.    These  were  the 

'    true  reasons  without  doubt  why  Brutus  and  Cassias 

did  not  impart  the  design  to  him :  had  it  been 

;    from  any   other  motive,   as   some  writers  have 

>    suggested,  or  had  it  admitted  any  interpretation 

I    iajorious  to  his  honour,  he  must  have  been  often 

•  reproached  with  it  by  Antony  and  his  other  adver- 
i  ssxies  of  those  times,  who  were  so  studious  to  invent 
I  and  propagate  every  calumny  that  could  depress 
'•'  his  credit.     1  cannot,  however,  entirely  acquit  him 

of  being  in  some  degree  accessory  to  the  death  of 
Caesar  ;  for  it  is  evident  from  several  of  his  letters 
that  he  had  an  expectation  of  such  an  attempt  and 
from  what  quarter  it  would  come,  and  not  only 

<»  Quid  mihi  attuleric  ista  domini  mutatlo,  pneter 
Iztitiain,  quam  oculis  oepi,  Justo  interitu  tyranni  ?— Ad 
Att.  xiv.  14. 

f  Ccsare  interfeoto— statfan  cruentum  alte  extollena 
K.  Brutus  pogionem,  Ciceronem  nomlnatim  czclamaylt. 
at^ne  ei  reeuperatam  libertatem  est  gratulatusr— Phil. 
ILli 

%  Dto.  pu  249. 

r  Caeaarem  meo  ooncllio  faiterfectum.  [Phil.  IL  11.]  Yes- 
•  tri  enlm  pulchemmi  fiacti  ille  f urlosus  me  principem  dlcit 
fojase.  Dtinam  quldem  fuiasem,  moleatua  nobis  non  easet. 
~Ep.  Fam.  zii.  3 ;  it.  2. 

■  Quam  verisimile  porro  est,  in  tot  homlnibas  partlm 
,  partim  adolescentibus,  nemlnon  oooultantibus, 
1  latere  potuiaao  ?— PhU.  U.  11. 


expected  but  wished  it.  He  prophesied  very  early 
that  Caesar's  reign  could  not  last/  six  months,  but 
must  necessarily  fall,  either  by  violence  or  of  itself, 
and  hoped  to  live  to  see  it*.  He  knew  the  dis- 
affection  of  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  dty,  which 
they  expressed  with  great  freedom  in  their  letters, 
and  with  much  more,  we  may  imagine,  in  their 
private  conversation.  He  knew  the  fierce  and 
haughty  spirit  of  Brutus  and  Casstns,  and  their 
impatience  of  a  master,  and  cultivated  a  strict 
correspondence  with  them  both  at  this  time,  as  if 
for  the  opportunity  of  exciting  them  to  some  act 
of  vigour.  On  the  news  that  Atticns  sent  him  of 
Caesar's  image  being    placed   in  the    temple  of 

Quirinus,  adjoining  to  that  of  the  goddess  Salus, 

*'  I  had  rather,''  says  he,  **  have  him  the  comrade 
of  Romulus  than  of  the  goddess  Safety**" :  referring 
to  Romulus's  fate  of  being  killed  in  the  senate. 
In  another  letter  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that 
Atticus  and  he  had  been  contriving,  or  talking  at 
least  together,  how  Brutus  might  l^  spirited  up  to 
some  attempt  of  that  kind,  by  setting  before  him 
the  fame  and  glory  of  his  ancestors.  **  Does 
Brutus  then  tell  us  (says  he)  that  Caesar  brings 
with  him  glad  tidings  to  honest  men  ?  where  will 
he  find  them,  unless  he  hangs  himself?  But  how 
securely  is  he  now  intrenched  on  all  sides  ?  What 
use  then  of  your  fine  invention  ;  the  picture  of  old 
Brutus  and  Ahala  with  the  verses  under,  which 
I  saw  in  your  gallery  ?  Yet  what  after  all  can  be 
do'?"  One  cannot  help  observing,  hkewise,  in 
his  pieces  addressed  about  this  time  to  Brutus, 
how  artfully  he  falls  into  a  lamentation  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  particular  unhappiness  of  Brutus 
himself  in  being  deprived  by  them  of  all  the  hopes 
and  use  of  his  great  talents,  putting  him  in  mind 
at  the  same  time  of  his  double  descent  from  ances- 
tors who  had  acquired  immortal  glory  by  delivering 
Rome  from  servitude.  Thus  he  concludes  his 
treatise  on  Famous  Orators  : — 

*'  When  I  look  upon  you,  Brutus,  I  am  grieved 
to  see  your  youth,  running  as  it  were  in  full  career 


t  Jam  IntelligeH  id  regnum  yix  semestre  esse  posae— nos 
tamen  hoc  oonflmuimuii  illo  augurio,  quo  dlximus ;  nee 
no«  fallit,  nee  aliter  accidet  Comiat  late  neeeisse  est,  atit 
per  advenarioa,  aut  ipse  per  ae— id  spero  vivia  nobia  fore. 
--Ad  Att  X.  a. 

V  Eum  oinnfwiv  Quirino  malo,  quam  salutL— Ad  Att. 
zlJ.  Ifiu 

>  Itane  nunciat  Brutus,  ilium  ad  bonoe  vlroe  tifoyy^" 
Xta  ?  aed  ubi  eoa  ?  nial  forte  ae  auspendit  ?  hie  autein  ut 
fultum  eat !  ubi  igitur  ^tXor^xyVfUi  iUud  tuum  quod 
vidi  in  PartkenatUt  Ahalam  et  Brutum  ?  aed  quid  faciat? 
—Ad  Att.  xiii.  40. 

Parthenone  ia  auppoaed  to  denote  aome  room  or  gallery 
in  Bnitus'g,  or  more  probably  in  Attieua's  house,  adorned 
with  the  imagea  or  portraita  of  the  great  men  of  Rome, 
under  each  of  which,  aa  Comeliua  Nepoa  tella  ua,  [in  Vit. 
Att  18.]  Atticua  had  severally  deacribed  their  principal 
acta  and  honoura,  in  four  or  five  veraea  of  his  own  com- 
posing :  where  the  contemplation  of  theae  flgurea  of  old 
Brutua  and  Ahala,  joined  together  in  one  picture,  with 
the  verses  under,  had  given  a  handle  perhapa  to  a  conver- 
aation  between  Cicero  and  him,  how  Brutua  might  be 
incited  by  the  example  of  those  great  anoeatora  to  dissolve 
the  tyranny  of  Csaar.  It  seema  also  very  probable,  that 
thia  very  picture  of  Atticua'a  invention,  aa  Cicero  calla  it, 
might  give  occaaion  to  the  thought  and  coinage  of  thnt 
ailver  medal  or  denarius,  which  ia  atill  extant,  with  the 
heads  and  namea  of  thoae  two  old  patrtota ;  Brutua  on  the 
one  aide,  Ahala  on  the  other. — ^Vide  Theaaur.  Morell.  in 
Fbm.  Junia.  Tab.  L 1. 
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through  the  midst  of  glory,  stopped  short  by  the 
wretched  fate  of  your  country.  This  grief  sits 
heayy  upon  me,  and  on  our  common  friend  Atticus. 
the  partner  of  my  affection  and  good  opinion  of 
you.  We  heartily  wish  you  well ;  wish  to  see  you 
reap  the  fruit  of  your  virtue,  and  to  live  in  a  re- 
public, that  may  give  you  the  opportunity  not  only 
to  revive  but  to  increase  the  honour  and  memory 
of  the  two  noble  families  from  which  you  descend : 
for  the  forum  was  wholly  yours, — yours  all  that 
course  of  glory.  You,  of  ail  the  young  pleaders, 
brought  thither  not  only  a  tongue  ready  formed 
by  the  exercise  of  speaking,  but  had  enriched  your 
oratory  by  the  furniture  also  of  the  severer  arts, 
and  by  the  help  of  the  same  arts  had  joined  to  a 
perfection  of  eloquence  the  ornament  of  every 
virtue.  We  are  doubly  sorry  therefore  on  your 
account  that  you  want  the  benefit  of  the  republic, 
the  republic  of  you ;  but  though  this  odious  ruin 
of  the  city  extinguishes  the  use  of  your  abilities, 
go  on  still,  Brutus,  to  pursue  your  usual  studies," 
&c. 

These  passages  seem  to  give  a  reasonable  ground 
to  believe  that  Cicero,  though  a  stranger  to  the 
particular  councils  of  the  conspirators,  had  yet  a 
general  notion  of  their  design,  as  well  as  some 

I  share  in  promoting  it.  In  his  reply  to  Antony's 
charge,  he  does  not  deny  his  expectation  of  it, 
freely  owns  his  joy  for  it,  and  thanks  him  for  giv- 
ing him  an  honour,  which  he  had  not  merited,  of 
bearing  a  part  in  it.  He  calls  it  '*  the  most  glorious 
act  which  had  ever  been  done,  not  only  in  that  but 
in  any  other  city :  in  which  men  were  more  for- 
ward to  claim  a  share  which  they  had  not,  than  to 
dissemble  that  which  they  had ;  that  Brutus's  rea- 
son for  calling  out  upon  him,  was  to  signify  that  he 
was  then  emulating  his  praises  by  an  act  not  unlike 
to  what  he  had  done.  That  if  to  wish  Csesar's 
death  was  a  crime,  to  rejoice  at  it  was  the  same, — 
there  being  no  difference  between  the  adviser  and 
the  approver;  yet  excepting  Antony  and  a  few 
more,  who  were  fond  of  having  a  king,  that  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  did  not  desire  to  see 
the  fact  committed ;  that  all  honest  men,  as  far  as 
it  was  in  their  power,  concurred  in  it ;  that  some 

I    indeed  wanted  the  counsel,  some  the  courage,  some 

I    the  opportunity,  but  none  the  will  to  do  it,''  &c.i^ 
The  news  of  this  surprising  fact  raised  a  general 

!  consternation  through  the  city,  so  that  the  first 
care  of  the  conspirators  was  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  people  by  proclaiming  peace  and  liberty  to  all, 
and  declaring  that  no  farther  violence  was  intended 
to  any.  They  marched  out,  therefore,  in  a  body, 
with  a  cap,  as  the  ensign  of  liberty,  carried  before 
them  on  a  spear";  and  in  a  calm   and  orderly 


7  Ecqais  est  igitur,  qui  te  excepto,  et  lis,  qui  ilium 
regnare  gaudebant,  qui  illud  aut  fieri  noluerit,  aut  factum 
Improbarlt  ?  omnes  enlzn  in  culpa.  Etenim  omnes  boni, 
quantum  in  ipela  fuit,  Cesarem  (xraiderunt.  Aliis  consi- 
lium, aliis  animus,  ocoasio  defuit ;  volimtas  nemini,  &o. 
Pliil.  iL  12. 

■  A  cap  was  always  given  to  siavet,  when  they  were 
made  free;  whence  it  became  the  emblem  qf  liberty:  to 
expose  it  therefore  on  a  spear,  was  a  public  invitation  to 
the  petiple  to  embrace  the  liberty  that  was  offered  to  them 
by  the  destruction  of  their  tyrant  There  was  a  medal 
likewise  struck  on  this  occasion,  with  the  same  device, 
which  is  still  extant  The  thought  however  was  not  now ; 
for  Satuminns,  in  his  sedition,  when  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  oapitol,  exalted  a  cap  alio  on  the  top  qf  a 
tpear,  as  a  token  of  liberty  to  all  the  slaves  who  would 


manner  proceeded  through  the  forum,  where,  in  the 
first  heat  of  joy  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  several 
of  the  young  nobility  who  had  borne  no  part  in 
the  conspiracy  joined  themselves  to  the  company 
with  swords  in  their  hands,  out  of  an  ambition  to 
be  thought  partners  in  the  act ;  but  they  paid  dear 
afterwards  for  that  vanity,  and  without  any  share 
of  the  glory  were  involved  in  the  ruin  which  it 
drew  upon  all  the  rest.  Brutus  designed  to  have 
spoken  fo  the  citizens  from  the  rostra,  but  per- 
ceiving them  to  be  in  too  great  an  agitation  to 
attend  to  speeches,  and  being  uncertain  what  way 
the  popular  humour  might  turn,  and  knowing  that 
tliere  were  great  numbers  of  Cssar's  old  soldiers 
in  the  city,  who  had  been  summoned  from  all  parts 
to  attend  him  to  the  Parthian  war,  he  thought 
proper,  with  his  accomplices,  under  the  guard 
of  Decimus's  gladiators,  to  take  refuge  in  the 
capitol*.  Being  here  secured  from  any  immediate 
violence,  he  summoned  the  people  thither  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  a  speech  to  them,  which  he  had 
prepared,  justified  his  act  and  explained  the  motives 
of  it,  and  in  a  pathetic  manner  exhorted  them  to 
exert  themselves  in  the  defence  of  their  country, 
and  maintain  the  liberty  now  offered  to  them 
against  all  the  abettors  of  the  late  tyranny.  Cicero 
presently  followed  them  into  the  capitol  with  the 
best  and  greatest  part  of  the  senate,  to  deliberate 
on  the  proper  means  of  improving  this  hopeful 
beginning,  and  establishing  their  liberty  on  a  solid 
and  lasting  foundation. 

Antony  in  the  meanwhile,  shocked  by  the  har- 
diness of  the  act,  and  apprehending  some  danger 
to  his  own  life,  stripped  himself  of  his  consular 
robes  and  fied  home  in  disguise,  where  he  began  to 
fortify  his  house,  and  kept  himself  close  all  that 
day  ^,  till  perceiving  the  pacific  conduct  of  the  con- 
spirators, he  recovered  his  spirits,  and  appeared 
again  the  next  morning  in  public. 

While  things  were  in  this  situation,  L.  Cornelius 
Cinna,  one  of  the  praetors,  who  was  nearly  allied 
to  Caesar,  made  a  speech  to  the  people  in  praise  of 
the  conspirators ;  extolling  their  act  as  highly 
meritorious,  and  exhorting  the  multitude  to  invite 
them  down  from  the  capitol,  and  reward  them 
with  the  honours  due  to  the  deliverers  of  their 
country ;  then  throwing  off  his  praetorian  robe,  he 
declared  that  he  would  not  wear  it  any  longer,  as 
being  bestowed  upon  him  by  a  tyrant,  and  not  by 
the  laws.  But  the  next  day,  as  he  was  going  to 
the  senate,  some  of  Caesar's  veteran  soldiers  having 
gathered  a  mob  of  the  same  party,  attacked  him  in 
the  streets  with  volleys  of  stones  and  drove  him 
into  a  house,  which  they  were  going  presently  to 
set  on  fire,  with  design  to  have  burnt  him  in  it,  if 
Lepidus  had  not  come  to  his  rescue  with  a  body 
of  regular  troops  ^, 

Lepidus  was  at  this  time  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  ready  to  depart  for  the 
Join  with  him :  and  though  Marius,  in  his  sixth  consul- 
ship, destroyed  him  for  that  act,  by  a  decree  of  tlie  senate, 
yet  he  himself  used  the  same  expedient  afterwards  to  invite 
the  slaves  to  take  arms  with  him  against  Sylla,  who  was 
marching  with  his  army  into  the  city  to  attack  him.— Val. 
Max.  viiL  6.  ^ 

•  App.  ii.  p.  503 ;  Dio,  p.  250;  Plutartjh.  in  Ces.  et  Brut 

b  QoBB  tuafuga?  qua;  formido  praeolaro  illo  die?  que 
propter  conscientiam  soderum  deq>eratio  vitc  ?  cnm  ex 
ilia  fugap-clam  te  domum  reoepisti.— PhiL  iL  35;  Dio,  p. 
260;  App.  502, 503. 

e  Plutarch,  in  Brut ;  App.  p.  504 
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goTcmment  of  Spain,  which  had  heen  aBsigned  to 
kirn  by  Ccesar,  with  a  part  of  Gaol.  In  the  night 
therefore^  after  Caiar'a  death,  he  filled  the  forum 
vith  hifl  troops,  and  finding  himself  superior  to  any 
man  in  power,  began  to  think  of  making  himself 
master  of  the  dty,  and  taking  immediate  revenge 
on  the  conspirators  ;  hot  being  a  weak  and  Tain 
aaan,  Antony  easily  diverted  him  from  that  design, 
and  managed  him  to  his  own  views ;  '*  he  repre> 
seated  the  hazard  and  difficnlty  of  the  attempt, 
while  the  senate,  the  city,  and  all  Italy  were  against 
them ;  that  the  only  way  to  effect  what  they  wished 
was  to  dissemble  their  real  purpoie ;  to  recommend 
pacific  coaosels,  and  lull  their  adversaries  asleep, 
till  they  had  provided  a  strength  sufficient  to  op- 
press them  ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  things  were  ripe, 
he  would  join  with  him  very  heartily  in  avenging 
Cesar's  death."  With  these  remonstrances  he 
padfied  him,  and  to  render  their  union  the  firmer, 
and  to  hnmonr  his  vanity  (t  the  same  time,  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Lepidus'  son,  and 
a&ssted  him  to  seize  the  high-priesthood,  vacant 
by  Cesar's  death,  without  aoy  regard  to  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  election'.  Haring  thus  gained 
Lepidns  into  his  measures,  he  made  use  of  his 
anthority  and  his  forces  to  harass  and  terrify  the 
opposite  party,  till  he  had  driven  the  conspirators 
out  of  the  city  ;  and  when  he  had  served  his  pur- 
poses with  him  at  home,  contrived  to  send  him  to 
his  government,  to  keep  the  provinces  and  the  com- 
manders abroad  in  proper  respect  to  them  ;  and 
that,  by  sitting  down  with  his  army  in  the  nearest 
part  of  Gaul,  he  might  be  ready  for  any  event 
which  should  require  his  help  in  Italy. 

The  conspirators  in  the  meanwhile  had  formed 
DO  scheme,  beyond  the  death  of  Cesar  ;  but 
s^med  to  be  as  much  surprised  and  amazed  at 
what  they  had  done,  as  the  rest  of  the  city.  They 
trusted  entirely  to  the  integrity  of  their  cause, 
£snc3ring  that  it  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
effect  ^  that  they  expected  from  it,  and  draw  a 
aniversal  concurrence  to  the  defence  of  their  com- 
iDon  liberty  ;  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  Cesar's 
fiite,  in  the  height  of  all  his  greatness,  would  deter 
say  4^  his  partisans  from  aiming  at  the  same 
power :  they  placed  withal  a  great  confidence  in 
Cicero's  anthority,  of  which  they  assured  them- 
Klves  as  their  own,  and  were  not  disappointed ; 
for  from  this  moment  he  resolvedatall  adventures  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  men,  and  their  act,  as  the 
only  means  left  of  recovering  the  republic.  He 
knew  that  the  people  were  all  on  their  side,  and  as 
long  as  force  was  removed,  that  they  were  masters 
of  the  city ;  his  adrice  therefore  was,  to  use  their 
]aesent  advantage,  and  in  the  consternation  of 
Csesar'a  party,  and  the  zeal  and  union  of  their 
own,  that  Brutus  and  Cassias,  as  pretors,  should 
eall  the  senate  into  the  capitol,  and  proceed  to 
some  vigorous  decrees,  for  the  security  of  the 
public  tranquillity  ^  But  Brutus  was  for  marching 
calmly,  and  with  all  due  respect  to  the  authority 
of  the  consul ;  and  haring  conceived  hopes  of 
Antony,  proposed  the  sending  a  deputation  to  him, 
to  exhort    him  to  measures  of  peace  ;    Cicero 


,        *  Wo,  p.  249.  S0O,  207.  860. 

'  c  sccmjuisti  me  clamare,  iUo  ipso  primo  capitolino 
die,  aenatum  in  capitolJiim  a  prgptorlbua  vooari?  Dii 
inuaortales,  qiue  turn  opera  offid  potuenmt,  Ictantlbus 
oamibns  bonis,  etiam  sat  bonis,  fractis  latronibUB  I— Ad 
AtL  xiv.  la 


remonstrated  against  it,  nor  would  be  prevailed 
with  to  bear  a  part  in  it :  he  told  them  plainly, 
"that  there  could  be  no  safe  treaty  with  him; 
that  as  long  as  he  was  afraid  of  them,  he  would 
promise  every  thing ;  but,  when  his  fears  were  over, 
would  be  like  himself,  and  perform  nothing ;  so 
that  while  the  other  consular  senators  were  going 
forwards  and  backwards  in  this  office  of  media- 
tion, he  stuck  to  his  point,  and  staid  with  the  rest 
in  the  capitol,  and  did  not  see  Antony  for  the  two 
first  days'." 

The  event  confirmed  what  Cicero  foretold : 
Antony  had  no  thoughts  of  peace  or  of  any  good 
to  the  republic  ;  his  sole  view  was,  to  seize  the 
government  to  himself,  as  soon  as  be  should  be  in 
condition  to  do  it  ;  and*then,  on  pretence  of 
revenging  Cesar's  desth,  to  destroy  all  those  who 
were  Ukely  to  oppose  him :  as  his  business  there- 
fore was  to  gain  time  by  dissembling  and  deceiring 
the  republican  party  into  a  good  opinion  of  him, 
so  sll  his  answers  were  mild  and  moderate,  pro- 
fessing a  sincere  inclination  to  peace,  and  no  other 
desire  than  to  see  the  republic  settled  sgain  on  its 
old  bssis.  Two  days  passed  in  mutual  assurances 
from  both  sides,  of  their  disposition  to  concord  and 
amity ;  and  Antony  summoned  the  senate  on  the 
third  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  it,  and  confirm 
them  by  some  solemn  act  Here  Cicero,  as  the 
best  foundation  of  a  lasting  quiet,  moved  the 
assembly  in  the  first  place,  after  the  example  of 
Athens,  to  decree  a  general  amnesty,  or  act  of 
oblirion,  for  all  that  was  passed,  to  which  they 
unanimously  (greed.  Antony  seemed  to  be  aU 
goodness,  talked  of  nothing  but  healing  measures, 
and,  for  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  moved,  that  the 
conspirators  should  be  invited  to  take  part  in  their 
deliberations,  and  sent  his  son  as  a  hostage  for 
their  safety :  upon  which  they  all  came  down  from 
the  capitol ;  and  Brutus  supped  with  Lepidus, 
Cassius  with  Antony,  and  the  day  ended  to  the 
universal  joy  of  the  city,  who  imagined  that  their 
liberty  was  now  crowned  with  certain  peace'. 

There  were  several  things  however  very  artfully 
propoeed  and  carried  by  Antony,  on  the  pretence 
of  public  concord,  of  which  he  afterwards  made  a 
most  pernicious  use,  particularly  a  decree  for  the 
confirmation  of  all  Cesar's  acts.  This  motion  was 
suspected  by  many,  who  stuck  upon  it  for  some 
time,  and  called  upon  Antony  to  explain  it,  and 
specify  how  far  it  was  to  extend :  he  assured  them, 
**  that  no  other  acts  were  meant,  than  what  were 
known  to  every  body^  and  entered  publicly  on 

'  Dioebam  illis  in  oapitolio  IJbezstorlbiu  noatris,  oum 
me  ad  to  ire  vellent,  ut  ad  defendendam  rempublicam  te 
adlunrtarer,  quoad  metueree,  omnia  te  promiMurum,  aimul 
ao  tfanere  desiiaeee,  simUem  te  futomm  tul.  Itaque  cum 
ccteri  ooiuularea  irent,  redirent,  In  sententia  manai :  ne- 
que  te  illo  die,  neque  pottero  vidi.-^Phll.  il.  as. 

g  In  quo  tempio,  quantum  In  me  fult,  Jed  fundaments 
paols,  Atheniensiumque  renovavi  vetus  exemplum :  Ore- 
oum  etiam  verbum  usurpavi,  quo  turn  in  eedandis  diaoordiis 
erat  uaa  oivitaa  ilia,  atque  omnem  memoriam  diaoordianun 
obUvione  aempitema  delendam  oenaui.  Prarolara  turn 
oratio  M.  Antonii,  egregia  etiam  voluntaa :  pox  denique 
per  eum  et  per  llberoa  cjua  cum  pneatantiaatmia  clTiboa 
confirmata  eat.— PbiL  L  1. 

ilam  fttit  oratio  de  ooncordia?— tuua  parvulua  fiUua  in 
capitolium  a  te  miaaua  paoia  obaea  f uit.  Quo  aenatua  die 
l«tior?  quo  populua  Romanua?— tum  deniqne  liberati  per 
viroa  fortiaaimoa  videbamur,  quia,  ut  illi  voluerant,  Uber- 
tatem  pax  aequebatur^— Ibid.  13 ;  Plutarch,  in  Brut. 
Q 
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Caesar's  register :  they  asked,  if  any  persoDS  were 
to  be  restored  from  exile,  he  said  one  only,  and  no 
more ;  whether  any  immunities  were  granted  to 
cities  or  countries,  he  answered  none ;  and  con- 
sented, that  it  should  pass  with  a  restriction, 
proposed  by  Ser.  Sulpicius,  that  no  grant,  which 
was  to  take  place  after  the  ides  of  March,  should 
be  ratified^/'  This  was  generally  thought  so 
reasonable,  and  Antony's  seeming  candour  had 
made  such  an  impression,  that  those  who  saw  the 
mischief  of  it  durst  not  venture  to  oppose  it,  espe- 
cially  as  there  was  a  precedent  for  it  in  the  case  of 
Sylla ;  and  as  it  was  supposed  to  relate  chiefly  to 
the  Yeteran  soldiers,  whom  it  was  not  possible  to 
oblige,  or  keep  in  good  humour,  without  confirming 
the  privileges  and  possessions  which  Caesar  had 
granted  to  them.  But  Brutus  and  his  friends  had 
private  reasons  for  entertaining  a  better  opinion  of 
Antony,  than  his  outward  conduct  would  justify  ; 
Csesar  had  used  him  roughly  on  several  occasions S 
and  they  knew  his  resentment  of  it ;  and  that  he 
had  been  engaged  with  Trebonius,  on  Ctesar's  last 
return  from  Spain,  in  a  design  against  his  life ; 
and  though  he  did  not  perform  that  engagement, 
yet  they  thought  it  an  obligation,  as  well  as  a  proof 
of  his  continuing  in  the  same  mind,  that  he  had 
not  discovered  it,  which  was  the  reason  of  their 
sparing  him  when  Caesar  was  killed,  and  of  Trebo- 
nius's  taking  him  aside  on  pretence  of  business, 
lest  his  behaviour  on  that  occasion  might  provoke 
them  to  kill  him  too''. 

But,  as  Cicero  often  laments,  they  had  already 
ruined  their  cause,  by  giving  Antqny  leisure  to 
recollect  himself,  and  gather  troops  about  him,  by 
which  he  forced  upon  them  several  other  decrees 
against  their  will.  One  of  them  in  favour  of  the 
veteran  soldiers,  whom  he  had  drawn  up  for  that 
purpose  in  arms  about  the  senate' ;  and  another  still 
worse,  for  the  allowance  of  apublic  funeral  to  Caesar, 
which  Atticus  had  been  remonstrating  against  both 
to  Cicero  and  Brutus,  as  pernicious  to  the  peace 
of  the  city.  But  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  it : 
Antony  was  resolved  upon  it,  and  had  provided 
all  things  for  it,  as  the  best  opportunity  of  inflam- 
ing the  soldiers  and  the  populace,  and  raising 
some  commotions  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  re- 
publican cause ;  in  which  he  succeeded  so  well, 
that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  no  small  difliculty  to 
defend  their  lives  and  houses  from  the  violence  of 
his  mob  ™.  In  this  tumult  Helvias  Cinna,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  and  a  particular  friend  of  Caesar,  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble,  being  mistaken  un- 


^  SummA  constantia  ad  ca,  quae  quowita  erant,  respon- 
dobat :  nihil  turn,  nisi  quod  erat  notum  omnibus,  in  C. 
CaMaiis  commentariis  reperiebatur :  num  qui  exules  resti- 
tuti  ?  unum  aicbat,  preterea  neminem.  Num  immuni- 
tates  date  ?  nulls,  responde1»t  Amentiri  etiam  nos  Ser. 
Bulpicio  voluit,  ne  qua  tabula  post  Idus  Martias  uUiua 
decreti  Cssaris  aut  beneficii  flgeretnr.— PbiL  L  1. 

I  Phil.  11.  29. 

^  Quanquam  si  interflci  Cttsarem  voluiase  crimen  cat, 
vide  qu«80,  Antoni,  quid  tlbi  futurum  sit,  qaem  et  Nar- 
bone  hoc  consilium  cum  C.  Trebonlo  ceptMW  notiasimum 
eat,  etobejus  oonbilii  aocietatem,  cum  in terlioeretur  Cesar, 
turn  tc  a  Trebonlo  vidimus  sevocari.— Ibid.  U. 

1  Nonne  omni  ratione  veterani,  qui  armati  aderant,  cum 
prcaldii  noa  nihil  haberemus,  defendendl  fuenmt?— Ad 
Att.  xiv.  14. 

">  Memiaistine  te  clamare,  cauaam  periisse,  si  funere 
elatua  eaaet  ?  at  ille  etiam  in  foro  combustua,  laudatusque 
miserabillter ;  scrvlque  et  egcntea  in  tecta  nostra  cum 
facibus  immiaai.— Ad  Ati.  xiv.  10, 14 ;  Plutarch,  in  Brut 


luckily  for  the  pnetor  of  that  name,  who,  as  it  is 
said  above,  had  extolled  the  act  of  killing  Cssar 
in  a  speech  from  the  rostra.  This  so  alarmed  all 
those  who  had  any  similitude  of  name  with  any 
of  the  conspirators,  that  Cains  Casca,  another  se- 
nator, thought  fit  by  a  public  advertisement,  to  sig- 
nify the  distinction  of  his  person  and  principles 
from  Publius  Casca,  who  gave  the  first  blow  to 
Ciesar°. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  as  it  is  com- 
monly believed,  that  these  violences  were  owing  to 
the  general  indignation  of  the  citizens,  against  the 
murderers  of  Caesar,  excited  either  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  his  body,  or  the  eloquence  of  Antony,  who 
made  the  funeral  oration ;  for  it  is  certain  that 
Caesar,  through  his  whole  reign,  could  never  draw 
from  the  people  any  public  signification  of  their 
fevonr ;  but  on  the  contrary,  was  constantly  mor- 
tified by  the  perpetual  demonstrations  of  their 
hatred  and  disaffection  to  him.  The  case  was  the 
same  after  his  death  :  the  memory  of  his  tyranny 
was  odious,  and  Brutus  and  Cassias  the  real  fa- 
vourites  of  the  city  ;  as  appeared  on  all  occasions 
wherever  their  free  and  genuine  sense  could  be 
declared,  in  the  public  shows  and  theatres  ** ;  which 
Cicero  frequently  appeals  to,  as  a  proper  encourage- 
ment to  all  honest  men,  to  act  with  spirit  and  vigour 
in  the  defence  of  their  common  liberty.  What  hap- 
pened therefore  at  the  funeral  was  the  effect  of 
artifice  and  faction,  the  work  of  a  mercenary  rab- 
ble, the  greatest  part  slaves  and  strangers,  listed 
and  prepared  for  violence,  against  a  party  unarmed 
and  pursuing  pacific  counsels,  and  placing  all  their 
trust  and  security  in  the  justice  of  their  cause. 
Cicero  calls  it  a  conspiracy  of  Caesar's  freed  men  p, 
who  were  the  chief  managers  of  the  tumult,  in 
which  the  Jews  seem  to  have  borne  a  consider- 
able part,  who,  out  of  hatred  to  Pompey,  for  his 
affront  to  their  city  and  temple,  were  zealoubly 
attached  to  Caesar,  and  above  ail  the  other  foreign- 
ers in  Rome,  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
expressions  of  their  grief  for  his  death,  so  as  to 
spend  whole  nights  at  his  monument,  in  a  kind 
of  religious  devotion  to  his  memory  <i. 

This  first  taste  of  Antony's  perfidy  was  a  clear 
warning  to  the  conspirators  what  little  reason 
they  had  to  depend  upon  him,  or  to  expect  any 
safety  in  the  city  where  he  had  the  sovereign 
command,  without  a  guard  for  their  defence; 
which,  though  D.  Brutus  demanded  for  them,  they 
could  not  obtain :  whilst  Antony,  to  alarm  them 
still  the  more,  took  care  to  let  them  know  that  the 

B  C.  Ilelvius  Cinna  tribunus  plebis  ex  funere  C.  Cosaaria 
domum  suam  petens.  popnli  manibua  diacerptua  eat,  pro 
Comelio  Cinna,  in  quern  seevire  ae  exiatlmabat ;  iratus  ei, 
quod  cum  aifinis  esset  Cssaria,  adveraus  eum  nefarie 
raptum,  impiam  pro  roetris  orationem  babuiseet. — Val. 
Max.  ix.  9  :  Dio,  p.  967.  S68 ;  Plutarch.  In  Cos.  et.  Brut. 

0  Oninea  enim  Jam  d  vos  de  reipublicc  salute  una  et  mente 
et  voce  conscntiunt — Phil.  L  9. 

Quid  enim  gladiatoribua  clamorea  innumerabilium 
cirtum  ?  quid  pN>pu1i  versus  ?  quid  Pompeii  atatua;  plausua 
inflnitua  ?  quid  iis  tribunis  plebis.  qui  vobis  adversantur  ? 
parumne  hco  significant,  incredibiliter  oonsentiontem  po- 
puli  Romani  voluntatem  ?  Ac— Ibid.  15 ;  Ad  Att.  xiv.  2. 

P  Nam  ista  quldem  libertorum  Caeaaria  conjuratio  facile 
opprimeretur,  si  rocte  aaperet  Antoniua.~Ad  Att,  xiv.  5. 

1  In  aummo  publico  luctu  exteramm  gentium,  multi- 
tudo  circulatim,  suo  quoque  more,  lamentata  eat,  pne- 
cipueque  Judci,  qui  etiam  noctibua  contlnuia  buatum 
frequentarunt.— Sueton.  in  J.  C«.  84. 
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soldiers  and  the  populace  were  so  enraged,  that  he 
did  not  think  it  possible  for  any  of  them  to  be 
safe'.  They  all  therefore  quitted  Rome  :  Trebo- 
nius  stole  away  privately  for  Asia,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  that  province,  which  had  before  been  assigned 
to  him,  being  afraid  of  being  prevented  by  the 
intrignea  of  Antony.  D.  Brutus,  for  the  same  reason, 
poss^sed  himself  of  the  Cisalpine  or  Italic  Gaol, 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  likewise  by 
Cesar,  in  order  to  strengthen  himself  there  against 
all  eventa,  and  by  his  neighbourhood  to  Rome,  to 
encourage  and  protect  all  the  friends  of  liberty. 
M.  BrutiM,  accompanied  by  Cassius,  retired  to  one 
of  hii  villas  near  Lsnuvium,  to  deliberate  about 
their  future  conduct,  and  to  take  such  measures  as 
the  accidents  of  the  times  and  the  motions  of  their 
enemies  ahoald  make  necessary. 

But  as  soon  as  the  conspirators  were  gone, 
Antony  resumed  his  mask,  and  as  if  the  late 
nolencea  had  been  accidental  only,  and  the  sudden 
transport  of  a  vile  mob,  professed  the  same  mode- 
ration aa  before,  and  affected  to  speak  with  the 
greatest  respect  of  Brutus  and  Cassius ;  and  by 
several  seasonable  acts,  proposed  by  him  to  the 
senate,  appeared  to  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart 
■a  the  public  concord.  Among  other  decrees  he 
offered  one,  which  was  prepar^  and  drawn  up  by 
faimselfr  to  abolish  for  ever  the  name  and  office  of 
&etator.  This  seemed  to  be  a  sure  pledge  of  his 
pMd  intentions,  and  gave  a  univeraal  satisfaction 
to  the  senate,  who  passed  it,  as  it  were,  by  accla- 

'  mation,  vrithout  putting  it  even  to  the  vote ;  and 
decreed  the  thanks  of  the  house  for  it  to  Antony, 

;  who,  as  Cicero  afterwards  told  him,  had  fixed  an 
iod^ible  infamy  by  it  on  Cxsar,  in  declaring  to 
the  world,  that  for  the  odium  of  his  government, 
sodi  a  decree  was  become  both  necessary  and 
popular*. 

Cicero  also  left  Rome  soon  after  Brutus  and 
Cassias',  not  a  little  mortified  to  see  things  take 
so  wrong  a  tnm,  by  the  indolence  of  their  friends ; 
which  gave  him  frequent  occasion  to  say,  that  the 
ides  of  March  had  produced  nothing  which  pleased 
him,  bat  the  fact  of  the  day,  which  was  executed 
indeed  with  manly  vigour,  but  supported  by  child- 
ish counsels".  As  he  passed  through  the  country 
he  found  nothing  but  mirth  and  rejoicing  in  all  the 
great  towns,  on  the  account  of  Cesar's  death : 
'*  It  is  impossible  to  express  (says  he)  what  jof 
there  is  everywhere ;  how  all  people  flock  about 

'  Heri  apud  me  Hirtius  fuit ;  qua  mente  Antonlus  eaaet, 
demoostimvit,  peesima  scilicet  et  infidelissima.  Natn  se 
aeqoe  mihl  provinefam  dare  posse  aiebat,  neque  arbitrari, 
tuto  in  arise  esse  quemquam  nostrum,  adeo  esse  mllltum 
cseeitatoa  anlmos  et  plebls.  Quorum  utrumque  esse  fal- 
sun  pnto  voa  animadvertere— placitnm  est  mihi  postulare, 
Qt  lioeret  nobis  esse  Roma;  publico  pnesidio :  quod  lllos 
nobis  coooeasuros  noo  puto.— Ep.  Fam.  xi.  I. 

•  DietBtnranirque  rim  jam  regia  potestatis  obsederat, 
ftniditus  e  zepublica  sustulit  De  qua  ne  sententias  quidem 
dixjmna— «iqiie  amplisrimis  verbis  per  sonatus  oonsultum 
gmtias  egimns— maximum  autem  illud,  quod  dictaturc 
Bsoien  snstulisti:  hoc  inusta  est  a  te— cnortuo  Caraari 
iMta  id  fgnominiam  serapitemam,  Ac. — Phil.  L  1, 13. 

<  Itaqve  cum  teneri  urbem  a  parricidis  viderem,  neo  te 
inca,neo  Caesium  tuto  esse  posse,  earn  que  ami  is  oppres- 
«m  ab  Antonio,  mihl  quoque  Ipsi  esse  excedendum 
patftTt— Ad  Brut  IS. 

«  Bed  tamen  adhuo  me  nihil  delectat  prcter  Idus 
Martiaa.  [Ad  Att  xiv.  6,  21.]  Itaque  stultajam  Iduum 
Ifartiamm  est  conaolatio.  Animis  enlm  usi  sumus  virili- 
bis;  ooDsfliia.  mlhi  crede,  puerilibos.— Ibid.  xv.  4. 


me ;  how  greedy  they  are  to  hear  an  account  of  it 
from  me  :  yet  what  strange  politics  do  we  pursue  ? 
What  a  solecism  do  we  commit?  To  be  afraid  of 
those  whom  we  have  sulnltted ;  to  defend  his  acts, 
for  whose  death  we  rejoice ;  to  suifer  tyranny  to 
live,  when  the  tyrant  is  killed  ;  and  the  republic 
to  be  lost,  when  our  liberty  is  recovered  «." 

Atticus  sent  him  word  of  some  remarkable 
applause  which  was  given  to  the  famed  come- 
dian, Publius,  for  what  he  had  said  upon  the  stage, 
in  favour  of  the  public  liberty ;  and  that  L.  Cas- 
sius, the  brother  of  the  conspirator,  then  one  of 
the  tribunes,  was  received  with  infinite  acclama- 
tions  upon  his  entrance  into  the  theatre^;  which 
convinced  him  only  the  more  of  the  mistake  of 
their  friends  in  sitting  still,  and  trusting  to  the 
merit  of  their  cause,  while  their  enemies  were 
using  all  arts  to  destroy  them.  This  general  incli- 
nation, which  declared  itself  so  freely  on  the  side 
of  liberty,  obliged  Antony  to  act  with  caution,  and, 
•s  far  as  possible,  to  persuade  the  city  that  he  was 
on  the  same  side  too:  for  which  end  he  did 
another  thing  at  this  time  both  prudent  and 
popular,  in  putting  to  death  the  impostor  Marius, 
who  was  now  returned  to  Rome,  to  revenge,  as  he 
gave  out,  the  death  of  his  kinsman  Ceesar  ;  where, 
signalising  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mob,  he  was 
the  chief  incendiary  at  the  funeral  and  the  sub- 
sequent riots,  and  threatened  nothing  less  than 
destruction  to  the  whole  senate.  But  Antony, 
having  served  his  main  purpose  with  him,  of 
driving  Brutus  and  the  rest  out  of  the  city,  ordered 
him  to  be  seized  and  strangled,  and  his  body 
to  be  dragged  through  the  streets":  which  gave 
him  fresh  credit  with  the  republicans  ;  so  that 
Brutus,  together  with  Cassius  and  other  friends, 
had  a  personal  conference  with  him  about  this  time, 
which  passed  to  mutual  satisfaction  '. 

By  these  arts  Antony  hoped  to  amuse  the  con- 
spirators, and  induce  them  to  lay  aside  all  vigorous 
counsels,  especially  what  he  most  apprehended, 
that  of  leaving  Italy  and  seizing  some  provinces 
abroad,  fusnished  with  troops  and  money,  which 
might  put  them  into  a  condition  to  act  offensively. 
With  the  same  view  he  wrote  an  artful  letter  to 
Cicero,  to  desire  his  consent  to  the  restoration 
of  S.  Clodius,  the  chief  agent  of  P.  Clodius,  who 
had  been  several  years  in  banishment,  for  outrages 
committed  in  the  city,  chiefly  against  Cicero  him- 
self, on  whose  account  he  was  condemned.  Antony, 
by  his  marriage  with  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  P. 
Clodius,  became  the  protector  of  all  that  family, 
and  the  tutor  of  young  Publius,  her  son,  which 
gave  him  a  decent  pretence  of  interesting  himself 
in  this  affair.  He  assures  Cicero,  "  that  he  had 
procured  a  pardon    for  S.  Clodius  from    CKsar, 


t 


'  Dici  enim  non  potest  quantopcre  gaudeant,  ut  ad  me 
ooncurrant,  ut  audire  cupiant  verba  mea  ea  de  re— sio 
enim  vciroXiTci^/bic^a,  ut  victos  metueremus— nihil  enim 
tarn  ff6koiK0yt  quam  rvpcunfoicrdvovs  in  coelo  esse,  ty- 
ranni  facta  defendi..-Ad  Att  xiv.  6. 

O  dii  boni !  vivit  tyrannis,  tyrannus  occidit  H^us  Inter- 
fecti  morte  lietamur,  cujus  facta  defendimusi— Ibid.  9. 

7  Ex  priore  theatrum,  Publiumque  cognovi,  bona  signa 
consentientis  muUitudinis.  Plausus  vero,  L.  Caasio  datus 
facetuft  mihi  quidem  visus  est— Ad  Att  xiv.  8. 

Inflnito  fratris  tui  plausu  dirumpitur. — Ep.  Fam.  xIL  2. 

>  Uncus  impactus  est  fugitivo  1111,  qui  C.  Marii  nomen 
invaserat—Phil.  L  S. 

*  Antonii  colloquium  cum  nostris  heroibus  pro  re  nata 
non  incomroodum. — Ad  Att  xiv.  6. 
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but  did  not  intend  to  have  made  use  of  it,  till  he 
had  obtained  his  consent ;  and  though  he  thofight 
himself  now  obliged  to  support  all  Caesar's  acts, 
yet  he  would  not  insist  on  this,  against  his  leave ; 
that  it  would  be  an  obligation  to  young  Publius,  a 
youth  of  the  greatest  hopes,  to  let  him  see  that 
Cicero  did  not  extend  his  revenge  to  his  father^s 
friends :  permit  me,"  says  he,  "to  instil  these  sen- 
timents into  the  boy  ;  and  to  persuade  his  tender 
mind,  that  quarrels  are  not  to  be  perpetuated  in 
families ;  and  though  your  condition,  I  know,  is 
superior  to  all  danger,  yet  you  would  choose,  I 
feincy,  to  e^joy  a  quiet  and  honourable,  rather  than 
a  turbulent  old  age.  Lastly,  I  have  a  sort  of  right 
to  ask  this  favour  of  you,  since  I  never  refused 
anything  to  you ;  if  I  do  not  however  prevail 
with  you,  I  will  not  grant  it  to  Clodius:  that 
you  may  see  how  great  your  authority  is  with 
me :  show  yourself  the  more  placable  on  that  ac- 
counts" 

Cicero  never  hesitated  about  giving  his  consent 
to  what  Antony  could  and  would  have  done  vrith- 
out  it :  **  the  thing  itself,  he  knew,  was  scandalous, 
and  the  pardon  said  to  be  granted  by  Cesar  a 
forgery,  and  that  Cesar  would  never  have  done  it, 
or  suffered  it  to  be  done ;  and  so  many  forgeries  of 
that  kind  began  to  be  published  every  cby  from 
Csesar's  books,  that  he  was  almost  tempted,  (he 
says,)  to  wish  for  Caesar  again <:/'  He  answered 
him,  however,  with  great  civility,  and  in  a  strain  of 
complaisance  which  corresponded  but  little  with 
his  real  opinion  of  the  man  :  but  Antony's  public 
behaviour  had  merited  some  compliments;  and 
under  the  present  state  of  his  power,  and  the  un- 
certain condition  of  their  own  party,  Cicero 
resolved  to  observe  all  the  forms  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  till  by  some  overt  act  against  the 
public  interest,  he  should  be  forced  to  consider 
him  as  an  enemy*'. 

Antony  made  him  but  a  cold  reply,  having  heard, 
perhl^>8,  in  the  mean  time,  of  something  which 
did  not  please  him  in  his  conduct.  He  told  him 
only  that  his  easiness  and  clemency  were  agreeable 
to  him,  and  might  hereafter  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
himself. 

Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Egypt,  was  in  Rome 
when  Ceesar  was  killed ;  but  being  terrified  by  that 
accident  and  the  subsequent  disorders  of  the  city, 
she  ran  away  presently  with  great  precipitation. 
Her  authority  and  credit  with  Cesar,  in  whose 
house  she  was  lodged,  made  her  insolence  intoler- 
able to  the  Romans,  whom  she  seems  to  have 


b  Ad  Att  xiv.  after  letter  the  13th. 

e  Antonius  ad  me  scripeit  de  restitatlone  a  Clodil: 
quam  honorifloe  quod  ad  me  attinet,  ex  ipsins  Uteris  oog- 
nooccfl— qiiam  diaaolute,  quam  turplter,  quamque  ita  per- 
nicioae,  ut  nonnunquam  etiam  Castaar  desiderandua  eeae 
videatur,  facfle  exiBtimabis:  qus  enim  Casar  nunquam 
neque  fedmet,  neque  paasua  easet,  ea  nunc  ex  falsis  ^us 
commentariis  proferuntor.  Ego  autem  Antonio  CacUli- 
mum  .me  pnebui.  Etenim  ille,  quoniam  semel  induxit 
in  animum  sibi  lioere  quodvellet,  feciaset  nlhilo  minus 
me  invito.— Ad  Att.  xiv.  13. 

d  Ego  tamcn  Antonii  inveteratam  sine  ulla  offensione 
amidtiam  retinere  sane  vole— Ep.  Fam.  xvL  23. 

Cui  quidem  ego  semper  amicus  fui,  antequam  Ulum 
intellexi  non  modo  apwte,  sed  etiam  libenter  cum  lepub- 
lica  beUum  gerere.— Ibid.  xi.  5. 

«  Antonius  ad  me  tantum  de  Clodio  rescripsit,  meam 
lenitatem  et  dementiam  et  sibi  esse  gratam,  et  mlhi 
magne  voluptati  fore.— Ad  Att  xiv.  19. 


treated  on  the  same  foot  with  her  own  Egyptians, 
as  the  subjects  of  absolute  power  and  the  slaves  of 
a  master  whom  she  commanded.  Cicero  had  a  con- 
ference with  her  in  Cesar's  gardens,  where  the 
haughtiness  of  her  behaviour  gave  him  no  small 
offence.  Knowing  his  taste  and  character,  she 
made  him  the  promise  of  some  present  very  agree- 
able, but  disobliged  him  the  more  by  not  perform- 
ing  it :  he  does  not  tell  us  what  it  was,  but  from 
the  hints  which  he  drops,  it  seems  to  have  been 
statues  or  curiosities  from  Egypt  for  the  ornament 
of  his  library,  a  sort  of  furniture  which  he  was 
peculiarly  fond  of.  But  her  pride  being  mortified 
by  Cesar's  fate,  she  was  now  forced  to  apply  to 
him  by  her  ministers  for  his  assistance  in  a  parti- 
cular suit  that  she  was  recommending  to  the 
senate,  in  which  be  refused  to  be  concerned.  The 
affair  seems  to  have  related  to  her  infant  son, 
whom  she  pretended  to  be  Caesar's,  and  called  by 
his  name ;  and  was  labouring  to  get  him  acknow- 
ledged as  such  at  Rome,  and  declared  the  heir  of 
her  kingdom;  as  he  was  the  year  following,  both  by 
Antony  and  Octavius ;  though  Oesar's  friends  were 
genendly  scandalised  at  it,  and  Oppius  thought  it 
worth  while  to  write  a  book  to  prove  that  the 
child  could  not  be  Caesar's'.  Cleopatra  had  been 
waiting  to  accompany  Caesar  into  the  East,  in  order 
to  preserve  her  influence  over  him,  which  was  very 
great ;  for  after  his  death,  Helvius  Cinna,  one  of 
the  tribunes,  owned  that  he  had  a  law  ready  pre- 
pared and  delivered  to  him  by  Caesar,  with  orders 
to  publish  it,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  for  granting 
to  him  the  liberty  of  taking  what  number  of  wives 
and  of  what  condition  he  thought  fit,  for  the  sake 
of  propagating  children'.  This  was  contrived 
probably  to  save  Cleopatra's  honour,  and  to  legiti- 
mate his  issue  by  her,  since  polygamy  and  the 
marriage  of  a  stranger  were  prohibited  by  the  laws 
of  Rome. 

Cicero  touches  these  particulars  in  several 
places,  though  darkly  and  abruptly,  according  to 
the  style  of  his  letters  to  Atticus.  **  The  flight  of 
the  queen,"  says  he,  "gives  me  no  pain.  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  what  farther  news  there  is  of  her, 
and  her  young  Caesar.  I  hate  the  queen :  her  agent, 
Ammonius,  &e  witness  and  sponsor  of  her  pro- 
mises to  me,  knows  that  I  have  reason  :  they  were 
things  only  proper  for  a  man  of  letters,  and  suitable 
to  my  character,  so  that  I  should  not  scruple  to 
proclaim  them  from  the  rostra.  Her  other  agent, 
Sara,  is  not  only  a  rascal,  but  has  been  rude  to  me. 
I  never  saw  him  at  my  house  but  once ;  and  when 
I  asked  him  civilly  what  commands  he  had  for  me, 
he  said  that  he  came  to  look  for  Atticus.  As  to 
the  pride  of  the  queen  when  I  saw  her  in  the  gar- 
dens, I  can  never  think  of  it  without  resentment ; 
I  will  have  nothing  therefore  to  do  with  them ; 
they  take  me  to  have  neither  spirit  nor  even  feel- 
ing jeft^^; 

'  Quorum  G.  Oppius,  quasi  plane  defensione  ao  patro^ 
dnio  res  egeret,  librum  edidit,  non  ease  Ccaaris  fllium, 
quern  Cleopatra  dioat.— Boeton.  in  J.  C^e8.A2;  Dio.  pp. 
237 » 345. 

ff  HelviuB  Cfnna— oonfeaBOB  est,  habuisse  se  scriptam 
paratamque  legem,  quam  Cieear  ferre  juasisset  cum  ipse 
abeeset,  ut  uxorea  liberorum  qucrendorum  causa,  quas  et 
quot  dccere  vellet,  lioeret.— fiuetcm.  ib. ;  Dio,  p.  843. 

^  Tleglnc  fuga  mihi  non  molesta.  [Ad  Att  xiv.  8.]  I>e 
regina  velim,  atque  etiam  de  Ccsare  illo.  [Ibid.  20.] 
R^ioam  odi.  Me  Jure  faoere  sdt  sponsor  proniissonmi 
^us  Ammonius ;  que  quidam  erant  <^6\ioya,  et  digni- 
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'       Antonj  having  pat  hU  tffain  into  the  best  train 
.    that  he  could,  and  appointed  the  first  of  June  for  a 
I    meeting  of  the  senate  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the 
state  a£  the  republic,  took  the  opportunity  of  that 
interral  to  make  a  progress  through  Italy,  for  the 
sake  of  visiting  the  quarters  of  the  veteran  soldiers, 
and  engaging  them  to  his  service  by  all  sorts  of 
i    bribes  and  promises.     He  left  the  government  of 
the  city  to  Dolabella,  whom  Caesar,  upon  his  in- 
tended  expedition  to  Parthia,  had  designed  and 
nominated  to  the  consulship  :  and  though  Antony 
I    had  protested  against  that  designation,  and  resolved 
to  obstruct  its  effect,  yet  after  Ctesar's  death,  when 
Dolabella,  by  the  advantage  of  the  general  confu- 
I    sion,  seised  the  ensigns  of  the  office  and  assumed 
I    the  habit  and  character  of  the  consul,  Antony 
quietly  received  and  acknowledged  him  as  such  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  senate^. 
I       Cioero  had  always  kept  up  a  fidr  correspondence 
with  his  son-in-law,  though  he  had  long  known 
I    him  to  be  void  of  all  virtue  and  good  principles  ; 
but  he  had  now  greater  reason  than  ever  fbr  insinu- 
ating himself  as  far  as  he  was  able  into  his  confi- 
dence, in  order  to  engage  him,  if  possible,  to  the 
interests  of  the  republic,  and  use  him  as  a  check 
upon  the  designs  of  his  colleague  Antony ;  in 
vhich  be  had  the  greater  prospect  of  success  on  the 
aorount   of  their  declared  enmity  to  each  other. 
I    DolabeUa  greatly  confirmed  these  hopes  ;  and  as 
I    Mon  as  Antony  had  left  the  citv,  made  aU  honest 
I    Biea  think  themselves  sure  of  him  by  exerting  a 
■lost  severe,  as  well  as  seasonable  act  of  discipline, 
upon  the  disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity.  For 
the  mob,  headed  by  the  impostor  Marius,  and  the 
•    freedmen  of  Cssar,  had  erected  an  altar  in  the 
forum,  on  the  spot  where  Caesar's  body  was  burnt, 
with  a  pillar  of  Numidian  marble  twenty  feet  high, 
inscribed  to  thb  pathkr  or  ais  countbt.  Here 
they  performed  daily  sacrifices  and  divine  rites ; 
and  the  humour  of  worshipping  at  this  new  altar 
began  to  spread  itself  so  fast  among  the  meaner 
sort  and  the  slaves,  as  to  endanger  the  peace  and 
safetj  of  the  city ;  for  the  multitudes  which  flocked 
to  Ihe  place,  fired  with  a  kind  of  enthusiastic  rage, 
ran  foiioiis  about  the  streets  committing  all  sorts 
of  outrage  and  violence  against  the  supposed  friends 
of  libeity.    But  Dolabella  put  an  end  to  the  evil  at 
once  by  demolishing  the  pillar  and  the  altar,  and 
leizing  the  anthors  of  the  disorders,  and  causing 
such' of  them  as  were  free  to  be  thrown  down  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  and  the  slaves  to  be  crucified.  This 
gave  a  universal  joy  to  the  city :  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  attended  the  consul  to  his  house,  and 
in  the  theatres  gave  him  the  usual  testimony  of 
dicir  thanks  by  the  loudest  acclamations''. 
Cicero  was  infinitely  pleased  with  this  act,  and 

tatis  meae,  nt  vel  in  oonckme  dioere  auderem.  Saram 
wataa,  pneterquam  quod  nefarium  hominem  oognovl, 
pneteraa  in  me  oontumaoem.  8omel  eum  omniDO  domi 
meat  Tidi.  Cum  ^OiOipp6vt0S  ex  eo  qiuerOTem,  quid  opus 
caaet,  Attknun  ae  dixit  quan«re.  Superblam  autem  ipsius 
m^nm,  cum'eiset  trans  Tiberim  in  hortis,  oommemoraro 
«ae  magno  dolore  non  possum.  Nihil  igitur  cum  Istis : 
nee  tiff"  aninram  me,  quam  Tix  stamachum  habere  arbi- 
tnmtar^— Ad  Att.  xv.  15. 

i  Tinun  coUegam,  deposttis  inlmicitlis,  oblitus  auspicia, 
te  ipso  aognre  nunciante,  lUo  primo  die  ooUq;am  tibi  oscw 
▼olmsti.— Pha.  i.  la 

k  Pld)»— poatca  soUdam  oolnmnam  prope  viginti  pedum 
lapidw  Nomidici  in  foro  statuit,  scripeitque  Parknti 
V»rmiM^  apud  «mdiem  longo  tempore  saorificare,  vota 


enjoyed  some  share  of  the  praise,  since  it  was 
generaUy  imputed  to  the  influence  of  his  counsels : 
in  a  letter  upon  it  to  Atticos ;  '*  O  my  admirable 
Dolabella! "  says  he,  '*  I  now  call  him  mine,  for, 
believe  me,  I  had  some  doubt  of  him  before :  the  fact 
affords  matter  of  great  speculation ;  to  throw  them 
down  the  rock ;  to  crucify ;  demolish  the  pillar ;  pave 
the  area ;  in  ahort,  it  is  heroic.  He  has  extinguished 
all  appearance  of  that  regret  for  Cmsar  which  was 
spreading  every  day  so  fast,  that  I  began  to  appre- 
hend some  danger  to  our  tyrant- killers  ;  but  I  now 
agree  with  you  and  conceive  better  hopes,"  &c.' 
Again :  "O  tiie  brave  act  of  Dolabella  !  what  a  pro- 
spect does  it  give  us  ?  I  never  cease  praising  and 

exhorting  him Our  Brutus,  I  dare  say,  might 

now  walk  safely  through  the  forum  with  a  crown 
of  gold  upon  his  head  ;  for  who  dares  molest  him, 
when  the  rock  or  the  cross  is  to  be  their  fate  ?  and 
when  the  very  lowest  of  the  people  give  such  proofs 
of  their  applause  and  approbation"  ?"  He  wrote 
at  the  same  time  from  fiaiae  the  following  letter  to 
DohOMiUa  himself: 

Cicero  to  DolabeUa  Consul, 
"Though  I  was  content,  my  Dolabella,  with 
your  glory,  and  reaped  a  sufficiency  of  pleasure 
from  it,  yet  I  cannot  but  own  that  it  gives  me  an 
inexpressible  joy,  to  find  the  world  ascribing  to  me 
also  some  share  in  your  praises.  I  have  met  with 
nobody  here,  though  I  see  so  much  company  every 
day  (for  there  are  many  worthy  men  now  at  this 
place  for  the  sake  of  their  health,  and  many  of  my 
acquaintance  from  the  great  towns,)  who,  after 
extolling  you  to  the  skies,  does  not  give  thanks 
presently  to  me ;  not  doubting,  as  they  all  say,  but 
it  is  by  my  precepts  and  advice,  that  you  now  show 
yourself  to  be  this  admirable  citizen  and  singular 
consul :  and  though  I  could  assure  them,  with  great 
truth,  that  what  you  are  doing  flows  wholly  from 
yourself  and  your  own  judgment,  and  that  you 
want  not  the  advice  of  any  one ;  yet  I  neither 
wholly  assent,  lest  I  should  derogate  from  your 
merit,  by  making  it  seem  to  proceed  from  my 
counsel ;  nor  do  I  strongly  deny  it,  being  myself 
perhaps  more  greedy  of  glory  than  I  ought  to  be. 
But  that  can  never  be  a  diminution  to  you,  which 
was  an  honour  even  to  Agamemnon,  the  king  of 
kings,  to  have  a  Nestor  for  his  counsellor ;  while 
it  will  be  glorious  to  me  to  see  a  young  consul,  the 
scholar,  as  it  were,  of  my  discipline,  flourishing  in 
the  midst  of  applause.  L.  Ciesar,  when  I  visited 
him  lately  sick  at  Naples,  though  oppressed  with 
suacipere,  controvenias  qiuMdam,  Interposito  per  Ccsarom 
Jurcjurando,  distrabere  peneveravit.— Sueton.  J.  Ccs.  89. 

Manabat  enim  illud  malum  urbanum,  et  ita  corrobora- 
batnr  quotidie,  ut  ego  quidom  et  urbi  et  otio  dlffiderem 
urbano.— Ep.  Fam.  xii.  1. 

Nam  cum  serperet  in  urbo  iniinitum  malum— et  quotl- 
dio  maffis  magisque  perditi  homines,  cum  sui  simHibus 
servis,  tcctis  ot  tcraplis  urbis  minarentur ;  talis  animad- 
versio  fuit  Dolabellfc,  cum  in  audaoes  soeleratosquo  servos, 
turn  in  impuros  ot  nefarios  cives,  talisque  eversio  illius 
execrate  columnc,  Uo.  [Phil.  L  2.]  Recordare*  qu«w, 
Dolabella,  conHcnsum  ilium  theatri.— Ibid.  12. 

i  Ad  Att  xlv.  15. 

m  O  Dolabelhe  nostri  hpumtav !  quanta  est  km^^ 
prfffif  ?  eqnidem  laudare  eum  et  hortari  non  deslsto— mihl 
quidem  vidctur  Brutus  n<Mtcr  jam  vcl  coronam  auream 
per  forum  ferre  posse :  quis  enIm  audeat  riolare,  proposita 
cruce  aut  aaxo  ?  pnesertim  tantis  plausibus,  tanta  appro- 
batione  inflmorum  ?— Ibid.  16. 
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pain  in  every  part  of  his  body,  yet  before  he  had 
even  saluted  me  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  *  O 
my  Cicero  !  I  congratulate  with  you  on  account  of 
the  authority  which  you  have  with  Dolabella,  for 
if  I  had  the  same  credit  with  my  sister's  son, 
Antony,  we  should  all  now  be  safe  ;  but  as  to  your 
Dolabella,  I  both  congratulate  with  him  and  thank 
him  ;  since,  from  the  time  of  your  consulship,  he 
is  the  only  one  whom  we  can  truly  call  a  consul  :* 
he  then  enlarged  upon  your  act  and  the  manner  of 
it,  and  declared  that  nothing  was  ever  greater,  no- 
thing nobler,  nothing  more  salutary  to  the  state ; 
and  this  indeed  is  the  common  voice  of  all.  Allow 
me,  therefore,  I  beg  of  you,  to  take  some  share, 
though  it  be  a  false  one,  in  the  possession  of  an- 
other man's  glory  ;  and  admit  me  in  some  degree 
into  a  partnership  of  your  praises.  But  to  be 
serious,  my  Dolabella,  for  hitherto  I  have  been 
joking,  I  would  sooner  transfer  all  the  credit  that 
I  have  to  you,  if  I  really  have  any,  than  rob  you 
of  any  part  of  yours :  for  as  I  have  always  had  that 
sincere  affection  for  you,  to  which  you  have  been 
no  stranger,  so  now  I  am  so  charmed  by  your  late 
conduct  that  no  love  was  ever  more  ardent.  For, 
believe  me,  there  is  nothing  after  all  more  engag- 
ing, nothing  more  beautiful,  nothing  more  lovely 
than  virtue.  I  have  ever  loved  M.  Brutus,  you 
know,  for  his  incomparable  parts,  sweet  disposi- 
tion, singular  probity,  and  firmness  of  mind ;  yet 
on  the  ides  of  March,  such  an  accession  was  made 
to  my  love,  that  I  was  surprised  to  find  any  room 
for  increase  in  that  which  X  had  long  ago  taken  to 
be  full  and  perfiect.  Who  could  have  thought  it 
Dossible  that  any  addition  could  be  made  to  my 
love  of  you  ?  Yet  so  much  has  been  added  that  I 
seem  but  now  at  last  to  love,  before  to  have  only 
esteemed  you.  What  is  it,  therefore,  that  I  must 
now  exhort  you  to  ?  Is  it  to  pursue  the  path  of 
dignity  and  glory  ?  And  as  those  do,  who  use  to 
exhort,  shall  I  propose  to  you  the  examples  of 
eminent  men  ?  I  can  think  of  none  more  eminent 
than  yourself.  You  must  imitate  therefore  your- 
self; contend  with  yourself;  for  after  such  great 
things  done,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  you  not  to 
be  like  yourself.  Since  this  then  is  the  case,  there 
is  no  occasion  to  exhort  but  to  congratulate  vrith 
you ;  for  that  has  happened  to  you  which  scarce 
ever  happened  to  any  man,  that  by  the  utmost 
severity  of  punishing,  instead  of  acquiring  odium, 
you  are  become  popular ;  and  not  only  with  the 
better  sort,  but  the  very  meanest  of  the  city.  If 
this  was  owing  to  fortune,  I  should  congratulate 
your  felicity  ;  but  it  was  owing  to  the  greatness  of 
your  courage,  as  well  as  of  your  parts  and  wisdom. 
For  I  have  read  your  speech  to  the  people ;  nothing 
was  ever  more  prudent ;  you  enter  so  deliberately 
and  gradually  into  the  reason  of  your  act,  and 
retire  from  it  so  artfully,  that  the  case  itself,  in  the 
opinion  of  all,  appears  to  be  ripe  for  punishment. 
You  have  freed  us  therefore  both  from  our  danger 
and  our  fears,  and  have  done  an  act  of  the  greatest 
service  not  only  to  the  present  times,  but  for  the 
example  of  it  also  to  posterity.  You  are  to  con- 
aider  that  the  republic  now  rests  upon  your  shouL 
ders,  and  that  it  is  your  part  not  only  to  protect 
but  to  adorn  those  men,  from  whom  we  have 
received  this  beginning  of  our  liberty ;  but  of  this 
we  shall  talk  more  fuUy  when  we  meet  again,  as  I 
hope  we  shall  shortly :  in  the  mean  while,  since 
you  are  now  the  oonmion  guardian  both  of  the 


republic  and  of  us  all,  take  care,  my  dear  Dola- 
bella, that  you  guard  more  especially  your  own 
safety"." 

In  this  retreat  from  Rome  he  had  a  mind  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Greece,  and  pay  a  visit  to  his 
son  at  Athens,  whose  conduct  did  not  please  him, 
and  seemed  to  require  his  presence  to  reform  and 
set  it  right  <».  But  the  news  of  Dolabella's  beha- 
viour, and  the  hopes  which  it  gave  of  gaining  the 
only  thing  that  was  wanted,  a  head  and  leader  of 
their  cause  armed  with  the  authority  of  the  state, 
made  him  resolve  to  stay  at  least  till  after  the  first 
of  June,  lest  his  absence  should  be  interpreted  as  a 
kind  of  desertion ;  nor  did  he  ever  intend  indeed  to 
leave  Italy,  till  he  could  do  it  without  censure,  and 
to  the  fiill  satisfaction  of  Brutus,  whom  he  was 
determined  never  to  desert  on  any  occasion  p. 

He  had  frequent  meetings  and  conferences  all 
this  while  with  his  old  friends  of  the  opposite  party, 
the  late  ministers  of  Ceesar's  power,  Pansa,  Hirtius, 
Balbus,  Matins,  &c.  But  Caesar's  death,  on  which 
their  sentiments  were  very  different  firom  his,  had 
in  great  measure  broken  their  former  confidence  : 
and  though  the  popularity  of  the  act  made  them 
somewhat  shy  of  speaking  their  minds  freely  about 
it,  yet  he  easily  perceived  that  they  were  utterly 
displeased  with  it,  and  seemed  to  want  an  occasion 
of  revenging  it.  Pansa  and  Hirtius,  as  has  been 
said,  were  nominated  by  Cessar  to  the  consulship 
of  the  next  year ;  and  as  Caesar's  acts  were  ratified 
by  the  senate,  were  to  succeed  to  it  of  course. 
This  made  Brutus  and  Cassius  press  Cicero  ear- 
nestly to  gain  them,  if  possible,  to  the  republican 
side,  but  especially  Hirtius,  whom  they  most  sus- 
pected. But  Cicero  seems  to  have  had  little  hopes 
of  success ;  his  account  of  them  to  Atticus  is, 
'*  That  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not 
dread  peace  more  than  war ;  that  they  were  perpe- 
tually lamenting  the  miserable  end  of  so  great  a 
man ;  and  declaring  that  the  republic  was  ruined 
by  it ;  that  all  his  acts  would  be  made  void  as  soon 
as  people's  fears  were  over,  and  that  clemency  was 
his  ruin,  since,  if  it  had  not  been  for  that,  he  could 
not  have  perished  in  such  a  manner ;  and  of  Hirtius 
in  particular,  he  warmly  loves  him  (says  he)  whom 
Brutus  stabbed ;  as  to  their  desiring  me  to  make 
him  better,  I  am  doing  my  endeavour:  he  talks 
very  honestly,  but  lives  with  Balbus,  who  talks 
honestly  too ;  how  far  they  are  to  be  trusted  you 
must  consider^i." 

But  of  all  this  set  of  men.  Matins  was  the  most 

a  Ep.  Fam.  ix.  14. 

o  Quod  aentio  yalde  mm  utile  ad  coDfinnatkmem  Cice- 
ronfs,  me  iliac  venire.  [Ad  Att  xiv.  13.]  Magni  interest 
Cioeronis,  vel  mea  potius,  vel  mehercole  utriuaque,  me 
intervenire  disoentl. — Ibid.  16. 

P  Nuno  autem  Tidemur  habltnri  ducam,  quod  unum 
munloipia,  boniqae  deetderant^-Ibid.  SO.  . 

Neo  vero  diaoedam,  nisi  oum  tu  me  id  honeste  putabis 
facere  posse.  Bruto  oerte  meo  nullo  loco  deero.— Ibid.  \6 ; 
it.  xvL  13. 

q  Minime  enim  obscaram  est,  quid  iati  moliantur: 
meufl  rero  discipulus,  qid  hodie  apud  me  ottnat,  valde  amat 
ilium,  quern  Brutus  noster  sauclavlt,  et  si  qunris,  perspexi 
enim  plane,  timent  otium.  Iv66€triy  autem  banc  babent, 
eamque  pre  se  ferunt,  virum  olarissimum  Interfectum, 
totam  rempublicam  illins  interitu  perturbatam :  izrita  fore, 
qu»  iile  egisset,  simul  ao  desistemus  timere.  Clementiam 
illi  malo  fuisse:  qua  si  nsos  non  esaet,  nihil  illi  tale 
accidere  potuisse.— Ad  Att.  xiv.  89. 

Quod  Hirtium  per  me  meliorem  fieri  volunt,  doequidsm 
operam,  et  file  optima  loquitur,  aed  vivit  haUtatque  oum 
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open  and  explicit  in  condemning  the  act  of  the 
conspirators,  so  aa  to  pat  Cioero  out  of  humour 
with  him,  aa  a  man  irreconcileable  to  the  liberty  of 
the  republic.  Cicero  called  npon  him  on  his  way 
from  Rome  into  the  country,  and  found  4iim  sullen, 
desponding,  and  foreboding  nothing  but  wars  and 
desolation,  as  the  certain  conHcquence  of  Ciesar's 
death.  Among  other  particulars  of  their  conversa- 
tion. Matins  told  him  something  which  Caesar  had 
lately  said  both  of  him  and  Brutus ;  that  he  used  to 
say  of  Brutus,  "  it  was  of  great  consequence  which 
way  he  stood  inclined,  since  whatever  he  had  a 
mind  to,  he  pursued  with  an  impetuons  eagerness  ; 
that  he  had  remarked  this  of  him  more  especially 
in  his  pleading  for  Deiotarus  at  Nicaaa  ;  where  he 
spoke  with  a  surprising  Tehemenoe  and  freedom  : 
and  of  Cicero,  that  when  he  was  attending  Ceesar 
in  the  cause  of  Sestius,  Csesar  perceiving  him 
sitting  in  the  room,  and  waiting  till  he  was  called, 
said,  '  Can  I  doubt  of  my  being  extremely  odious, 
when  Cicero  sits  waiting  and  cannot  get  access  to 
ae  ?'  yet  if  any  man  be  easy  enough  to  forgive  it,  it 
is  be,  though  I  do  not  question  but  that  he  really 
bates  me'." 

There  were  several  reasons,  however,which  made 
it  necessary  to  these  men  to  court  Cicero  at  this 
time  as  much  as  ever ;  for  if  the  republic  happened 
to  recover  itself,  he  was  of  all  men  the  most 
capable  to  protect  them  on  that  side  ;  if  not,  the 
most  able  to  assist  them  against  Antony,  whose 
designs  and  success  they  dreaded  still  more :  for  if 
they  most  have  a  new  master,  they  were  disposed, 
for  the  sake  of  Ceesar,  to  prefer  his  heir  and 
nephew,  Octavius.  We  find  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
therefore,  very  assiduous  in  their  observance,  of 
him.  They  spent  a  great  part  of  the  summer 
with  him  at  different  times  in  his  villas,  giving 
him  the  strongest  assurances  of  their  good  inten- 
tions,  and  disposition  to  peace,  and  that  he  should 
be  the  arbiter  of  their  future  consulship ;  and 
though  he  continued  still  to  have  some  distrust 
of  Hirtins,  yet  Pansa  wholly  persuaded  him  that 
he  was  sincere". 

Bnitus  and  Cassius  continued  still  near  Lanu- 
vium,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cicero's  villa  at 
Astnra,  of  which,  at  Cicero's  desire,  they  some- 
ttmes  made  use' ;  being  yet  irresolute  what  mea- 
iores  they  should  take,  they  kept  themselves  quiet 
and  retired,  expecting  what  time  and  cHance  would 
offer,  and  waiting  particularly  to  see  what  humour 
the  consuls  would  be  in  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
senate,  with  regard  to  themselves  and  the  repub- 
lic ;  and  since  they  were  driven  from  the  discharge 

Bslbo :  qui  Item  bene  loquitur.  Quid  credas  videris.— 
Ad  Att.  XX.  SI. 

*  De  Bmto  nortro— Cvaarem  mlltum  dloere :— Magnl 
Kfert  hie  quid  velit:  Bed  qnicquid  vult,  rslde  rnlt 
I^oe  eum  antmodvertiHe  cum  pro  Ddotaro  Ntoeae 
dlxerit,  vmlde  vebementer  eum  visum,  et  libere  dicere. 
Atque  etiazn  proxime  com  Smtli  rogatu  apud  eum  fuis- 
teuL,  expectaremque  aedens  quoad  vocarer,  dixisse  eum  :— 
Efo  dnbifeem  quin  snmmo  In  odfo  aim,  cum  M.  Cicero 
Hdnt,  nac  aoo  oofmmodo  me  eonrenire  poflsit  ?  AtquI  si 
qajaqoam  est  factlls,  hie  est :  tamen  non  duibto,  qoin  me 
male  oderit^Ad  Att  xir.  1. 

•  Com  Pansa  vlxi  in  Pompelaao.  Is  plane  mlhi  pro- 
tebat,  ae  bene  smtire  et  oupere  paoem,  fto— Ad  Att.  xiv. 
»;  it.  XT.  1. 

»  Velim  mehercule  Astnne  Brutus.  [Ad  Att  xiv.  11.] 
Bmtnm  apud  me  foisse  gaudeo :  mode  et  libenter  fuerit 
etaatdfn^Ibid.xv.  a 


"  Testati  edictis,  libenter  ae  vel  In  perpetuo  exUio  vlc- 
turoe,  dum  reipublics  constaret  conoordia,  nee  ullam 
belli  civillK  pnebituros  materiam,  plurimum  sibi  honoris 
eeae  In  conscientia  fact!  buI.  Ac.  [VelL  Pat  iL  b2.]  Edio- 
turn  BruU  et  Ctusii  proba  [Ad  Att  xiv.  sa]  De  quibus 
tu  bonam  spem  te  habere  significas  propter  edictorum 
hnmanitatem.— Ibid.  xv.  1. 

>  Ad  Att  XV.  1.  7  Ibid.  3,4. 


of  their  prsetorship  in  the  city,  they  contrived  to 
put  the  people  in  mind  of  them,  from  time  to  time, 
by  their  edicts,  in  which  they  made  the  strongest 
professions  of  their  pacific  disposition ;  and  de- 
clared, *'  that  their  conduct  should  give  no  handle 
for  a  civil  war ;  and  that  they  would  submit  to  | 
a  perpetual  exile,  if  it  would  contribute  in  any 
manner  to  the  public  concord,  being  content  with 
the  consciousness  of  their  act,  as  the  greatest 
honour  which  they  could  enjoy"."  Their  present 
design  was  to  come  to  Rome  on  the  first  of  June, 
and  take  their  places  in  the  senate,  if  it  should  be 
thought  advisable ;  or  to  present  themselves  at 
least  in  the  rostra,  and  try  the  affections  of  the 
people,  for  whom  Brutus  was  preparing  a  speech. 
They  sent  to  know  Cicero's  opinion  of  this  project, 
with  the  copy  also  of  that  speech  which  Brutus 
made  in  the  capitol  on  the  day  of  Cfesar's  death, 
I^S^i^K  ^i>  revisal  and  correction  of  it,  in  order  to 
its  being  published.  Cicero,  in  his  account  of  it 
to  Atticus,  says,  *'  the  oration  is  drawn  with  the 
utmost  elegance,  both  of  sentiments  and  style; 
yet  were  I  to  handle  the  subject,  I  should  work  it 
up  with  more  fire.  You  know  the  character  of  the 
speaker ;  for  which  reason  I  could  not  correct  it. 
For  in  the  style  in  which  our  friend  would  excel, 
and  according  to  the  idea  which  he  has  formed  of 
the  best  manner  of  speaking,  he  has  succeeded  so 
well,  that  nothing  can  be  better :  but  whether  I 
am  in  the  right  or  the  wrong,  I  am  of  a  quite 
different  taste.  I  wish,  however,  that  you  would 
read  it,  if  you  have  not  already,  and  let  me  know 
what  yon  think  of  it ;  though  I  am  afraid,  lest 
through  the  prejudice  of  your  name,  you  should 
show  too  much^of  the  Attic  in  your  judgment :  yet 
if  you  remember  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes,  you 
vrill  perceive  that  the  greatest  force  may  consist 
with  the  perfection  of  Attic  elegance*." 

Atticus  did  not  like  the  speech ;  he  thought  the 
manner  too  cold  and  spiritless  for  so  great  an 
occasion ;  and  begged  of  Cicero  to  draw  up  another 
to  be  published  in  Brutus's  name:  but  Cicero 
would  not  consent  to  it,  thinking  the  thing  itself 
improper,  and  knowing  that  Brutus  would  take  it 
ilU.  In  one  of  his  letters  on  the  subject,  — 
'*  Though  you  think  me  in  the  wrong,"  says  he, 
**  to  imagine  that  the  republic  depends  on  Brutus, 
the  feet  is  certainly  so  :  there  will  either  be  none 
at  all,  or  it  will  be  saved  by  him  and  his  accom- 
plices. As  to  your  urging  me  to  write  a  speech  for 
him,  take  it  from  me,  my  Atticus,  as  a  general 
rule,  which  by  long  experience  I  have  found  to  be 
true,  that  there  never  was  a  poet  or  orator  who 
thought  any  one  preferable  to  himself.  This  is  the 
case  even  with  bad  ones.  What  shall  we  think, 
then,  of  Brutus,  who  has  both  wit  and  learning  ? 
espedally  after  the  late  experiment  of  him  in  the 
case  of  the  edict.  I  drew  up  one  for  him  at  your 
desire.  I  liked  mine ;  he  his.  Besides,  when  at 
his  earnest  solicitation  I  addressed  to  him  my 
treatise  on  the  best  manner  of  speaking,  he  wrote 
word,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  you  too,  that  the 
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kind  of  eloqaence  which  I  recommended  did  not 
please  him.  Let  ererj  one,  therefore,  compose 
for  himself —  I  wish  only  that  it  may  be  in  his 
power  to  make  a  speech  at  all ;  for  if  ever  he  can 
appear  again  with  safety  at  Rome,  we  have  gained 
the  Tictory*." 

In  this  intenral  a  new  actor  appeared  on  the 
stage,  who,  though  hitherto  but  little  considered, 
soon  made  the  first  figure  upon  it,  and  drew  all 
people's  eyes  towards  him :  the  young  Octavius, 
who  was  left  by  his  uncle  Caesar  the  heir  of  his 
name  and  estate.  He  had  been  sent  a  few  months 
before  to  ApoUonia,  a  celebrated  academy  or 
school  of  learning  in  Macedonia,  there  to  wait  for 
his  unde  on  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  in  which 
he  was  to  attend  him ;  but  the  news  of  Cesar's 
death  soon  brought  him  back  to  Italy,  to  try  what 
fortunes  he  could  carve  for  himself,  by  the  credit 
of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of  his  uncle's  friends. 
He  arrived  at  Naples  on  the  eighteenth  of  April', 
whither  Balbus  went  the  next  morning  to  receive 
him,  and  returned  the  same  day  to  Cicero,  near 
Cumse,  having  first  conducted  Octavius  to  the 
adjoining  villa  of  his  father-in-law  Philip.  Hirtius 
and  Pansa  were  with  Cicero  at  the  same  time,  to 
whom  they  immediately  presented  Octavius,  with 
the  strongest  professions  on  the  part  of  the  young 
man,  that  he  would  be  governed  entirely  by  his 
direction*. 

The  sole  pretension  which  he  avowed  at  present 
was,  to  assert  his  right  to  the  succession  of  his 
uncle's  estate,  and  to  claim  the  possession  of  it ; 
but  this  was  thought  an  attempt  too  hardy  and 
dangerous  for  a  mere  boy,  scarce  yet  above  eighteen 
years  old  ;  for  the  republican  party  had  great 
reason  to  be  jealous  of  him,  lest  with  the  inherit- 
ance^ of  the  estate,  he  should  grasp  at  the  power 
of  his  uncle ;  and  Antony  still  more,  who  had 
destined  that  succession  to  himself,  and  already 
seized  the  effects,  lest  by  the  advantage  of  all  that 
wealth,  Octavius  might  be  in  a  condition  to  make 
head  against  him.  The  mother,  therefore,  and 
her  husband  Philip,  out  of  concern  for  his  safety, 
pressed  him  to  suspend  his  claim  for  awhile,  and 
not  assume  an  invidious  name,  before  he  could  see 
what  turn  the  public  affiurs  would  take ;  but  he 
was  of  too  great  a  spirit  to  relish  any  suggestions 
of  caution,  declaring  it  base  and  infiimous  to  think 
himself  unworthy  of  a  name,  of  which  Caesar  had 
thought  him  worthy^ :  and  there  were  many  about 
him  constantly  pushing  him  on  to  throw  himself 
upon  the  affections  of  the  city  and  the  army,  before 
his  enemies  had  made  themselves  too  strong  for 
him ;  so  that  he  was  on  fire  to  be  at  Rome,  and  to 
enter  into  action,  being  determined  to  risk  all  his 
hopes  on  the  credit  of  his  name,  and  the  friends 
and  troops  of  his  unde. 

Before  he  left  the  country,  Cicero,  speaking  of 
him  to  Atticus,  says,-—*'  Octavius  is  still  with  us, 
and  treats  me  with  the  greatest  respect  and  friend- 


*  Ad  Att  xlr.  Sa 

•  Octavius  NeapoUm  renit  a.  d.  xmL  KaL  Ibl  eom 
Balbiu  mane  postridle ;  eodemque  die  mecum  in  Cumanow 
[Ad  Att.  xlv.  10.3  Hie  mecnm  Balbus,  Hirtius,  ;Panaa. 
Modo  Tonit  Octavius,  et  quidem  in  proximam  villam 
Pliilippi,  mihi  totus  deditua— Ibid.  11. 

>>  Non  plaoebat  Atic  matri,  Philippoqne  vitrioo,  adlri 
nomen  inridiose  fortunsCaraaris—spreritcoelestis  animus 
humana  oonsiUa— dletitans  nefas  esse,  quo  nomine  Ceaari 
dignus  eaaet  vlsus,  siblmet  ipsum  videri  indignum.— Veil. 
Pat.  iL  00. 


ship.  His  domestics  give  him  the  name  of  Cesar; 
Philip  does  not ;  nor  for  that  reason  do  I.  It  is 
not  possible  for  him,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  a 
good  dtizen,  there  are  so  many  about  him  who 
threaten  the  death  of  our  friends :  they  declare  that 
what  they  have  done  can  never  be  forgiven.  What 
will  be  die  case,  think  you,  when  the  boy  comes 
to  Rome,  where  our  deliverers  cannot  show  their 
heads  ?  who  yet  must  ever  be  famous,  nay,  happy 
too,  in  the  oonsdousness  of  their  act ;  but  as  for 
us,  unless  I  am  decdved,  we  shall  be  undone.  I 
long,  therefore,  to  go  abroad,  where  I  may  hear 
no  more  of  these  Pdopide,"  &c.*^ 

As  soon  as  Octavius  came  to  Rome,  he  was 
produced  to  the  people  by  one  of  the  tribunes,  and 
made  a  speech  to  them  firom  the  rostra,  which  was 
now  generally  possessed  by  the  enemies  of  Brutus, 
who  were  perpetually  maldng  use  of  the  advantage 
to  inflame  the  mob  against  him.  "  Remember," 
says  Cicero,  "what  I  tell  you:  this  custom  of 
seditious  harangues  is  so  much  cherished,  that 
those  heroes  of  ours,  or  rather  gods,  will  live  indeed 
in  immortal  glory,  yet  not  without  envy,  and  even 
danger:  their  great  comfort,  however,  is,  the 
oonsdousness  of  a  most  glorious  act;  but  what 
comfort  for  us,  who,  when  our  king  is  killed,  are 
not  yet  free?  But  fortune  must  look  to  that, 
since  reason  has  no  sway**." 

Octavius  seconded  hu  speech  by  what  was  like 
to  please  the  inferior  part  of  the  dty  much  better ; 
the  representation  of  public  shows  and  plays,  in 
honour  of  his  unde's  victories.  Caesar  had  pro- 
mised and  prepared  for  them  in  his  lifetime  ;  but 
those  whom  he  had  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment durst  not  venture  to  exhibit  them  after  his 
death,  till  Octavius,  as  his  heir  and  representative, 
undertook  the  affair,  as  devolved,  of  course,  upon 
himself*.  In  these  shows  Octavius  brought  out 
the  golden  chair  which,  among  the  other  honours 
decreed  to  Cesar  when  living,  was  ordered  to  be 
placed  in  the  theatres  and  circus,  as  to  a  deity,  on 
all  solemn  occasions  ^  But  the  tribunes  ordered 
the  chair  to  be  taken  away,  upon  which  the  body 
of  the  knights  testified  thdr  applause  by  a  general 
clap.  Atticus  sent  an  account  of  this  to  Cicero, 
which  was  very  agreeable  to  him^;  but  he  was 
not  at  all  pleased  with  Octavius's  conduct,  since  it 
indicated  a  spirit  determined  to  revive  the  memory 
and  to  avenge  the  death  of  Caesar ;  and  he  was  the 
less  pleased  to  hear,  also,  that  Matins  had  taken 

c  Nobificum  hie  perhonorifioe  et  amioe  Octavius ;  quern 
quidem  sui  Cacsarem  salutabant,  Fliilippus  non ;  itaque 
ne  noe  quidem :  quern  nego  posse  bonum  civem,  ita  multi 
circnmstant,  qui  quidem  nostiis  mortem  minitantur. 
If  egant  hco  ferri  posse.  Quid  censes,  cum  Romam  puer 
venerit,  ubi  nostri  liberatores  tuU  eese  non  possunt  ?  qui 
quidem  semper  erunt  olari ;  oonsoientia  vero  fiicti  sui 
etlom  beati :  sed  nos,  nisi  me  fallit,  Jaoebimus.  Itaque 
aveo  exire,  ubi  nee  Pelopidarum,  Ace.— Ad  Att  xlv.  12. 

d  Sed  memento,  sic  alitur  oonsuetudo  perditarum  eon- 
cionum,  nt  nostri  illi  non  heroes,  sed  dii,  futuri  quidem  in 
gloria  sempitema  slnt,  sod  non  sine  invidia,  ne  sine  peri- 
culo  quidem :  verum  Ulis  magna  consolatio,  conscientia 
maximl  et  clarissimi  fiscti:  nobis  quae,  qui  inteifecto 
rege  liberi  non  sumus  ?  Sed  haeo  f ortnna  viderit,  quoniam 
ratio  non  gubemat— Ad  Att  xir.  11. 

c  Ludos  autem  yictoric  Cesaris  non  audentibus  &oere, 
qnibusobtigerat  idmnnus,  Ipseedidit.— fiueton.  in  Aug.  10 ; 
Dio,  p.  «7«. 

t  Dio,  xliv.  2431 

a  De  sella  Ccaaris,  bene  tribuni.  Frcolaros  etiam  xiv. 
onUnes.— Ad  Att  xv.  a 
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I    spOQ  him  the  care  of  these  shows  **,  since  it  con- 

I   firmed  the  suspicion  which  he  had  before  coocetred 

I   of  Matiusy  and  made  him  apprehensiTe  that  he 

I   woold  be  an  ill  counsellor  to  young  Octavios,  in 

vhich  li^t  he  seems  to  have  represented  him  to 

I    Bratus.  Matins  was  informed  of  these  suspicions, 

tnd  complained  to  their  common  friend  Trebatins 

I    of  Cicero's  unkind  opinion  and  unfriendly  treat- 

I   ment  of  him,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  following 

apologj  from  Cicero,  and  the  answer  to  it  frt)m 

^latins,  which  is  deserredly  valued,  not  only  for 

the  beauty  of  its  sentiments  and  composition,  but 

for  presenring  to  us  a  name  and  character,  which 

vas  ahnoat  lost  to  history,  of  a  most  esteemed 

and  amiable  person,  who  lived  in  the  first  degree 

^    of  confidence  with  Cssar,  and  for  parts,  learning, 

I    and  virtue,  was  scarce  inferior  to  any  of  that  age. 

I       Cicero  takes  pains  to  persuade  Matins  that  he 

had  said  nothing  of  him  but  what  was  consistent 

viih  the  strictest  friendship ;  and  to  gain  the  easier 

credit  with  him,  prefaces  his  apology  with  a  detail 

aod  acknowledgment  of  Matius's  perpetual  civili- 

j   ties  and  observance  of  him  through  life,  even  when 

I   in  the  height  of  his  power  and  credit  with  Cssar ; 

bat  when  he  comes  to  the  point  of  the  complaint 

be  touches  it  very  tenderly,  and  observes  only  in 

I   icneral,  "  that  as  Matius's  dignity  exposed  every- 

I    thing  which  he  did  to  public  notice,  so  the  malice 

of  the  world  interpreted  some  of  his  acts  more 

hardly  tham  they  deserved  ;  that  it  was  his  care 

I    always  to  give  &e  most  fiavoureble  turn  -to  them 

I    —but  you  (says  he),  a  man  of  the  greatest  learn - 

:   ing,  are  not  ignorant,  that  if  Cksst  was  in  fact  a 

'    king,  as  I  indeed  look  upon  him  to  have  been, 

I    there  are  two  ways  of  considering  the  case  of  your 

duty  ;  either  that,  which    I  commonly  take,  of 

extolling  your  fidelity  and  humanity,  in  showing  so 

mach  affection  even  to  a  dead  friend  ;  or  the  other, 

vhich  some  people  use,  that  the  liberty  of  our 

country  ought  to  be  preferred  to  the  life  of  any 

friemL     I  wish  that  you  had  heard  with  what  zeal 

1  osed  to  defend  you  in  these  conversations  ;  but 

there  are  two  things  especially  that  make  the  prin- 

,    dpal  part  of  your  praise,  which  no  man  speaks  of 

iBore  frequently  or  more  freely  than  I :  that  you, 

of  all  Caesar's  friends,  were  the  most  active,  both 

in  dissuading  the  civil  war,  and  in  moderating  the 

victory ;  in  which  I  have  met  with  nobody  who 

does  not  agree  with  me*,"  &c. 

Matiui  to  Cicero. 
"  Tour  letter  gare  me  great  pleasure,  by  letting 
me  see  that  you  retain  st^  that  favourable  opinion 
of  me,  which  I  had  always  hoped  and  wished  ;  and 
though  I  had  never,  indeed,  any  doubt  of  it,  yet 
for  the  high  raloe  that  I  set  upon  it,  I  was  very 
solicitous  that  it  should  remain  always  inviolable ; 
I  waa  conscious  to  myself  that  I  had  done  nothing 
vhich  could  reasonably  give  offence  to  any  honest 
man,  and  did  not  imagine,  therefore,  that  a  person 
of  your  great  and  excellent  accomplishments  could 
be  induced  to  take  any  without  reason,  especially 
against  one  who  had  always  professed,  and  stiU 
continued  to  profess,  a  sincere  good- will  to  you. 
^ce  all  this,  then,  stands  just  as  I  vrish  it,  I  will 
BOW  give  an  answer  to  those  accusations,  from 

k  Lndomm  ejus  apparatus,  et  Matius  ao  Postumlus  pro- 
cmtoreanon  placenta— Ad  Att  xr.  8. 
1  Ep.  Fam.  xi.  i7. 


which  you,  agreeably  to  your  character,  out  of 
your  singular  goodness  and  friendship,  have  so 
often  defended  me.  I  am  no  stranger  to  what  has 
been  said  of  me  by  certain  persons,  since  Caesar's 
death  :  they  call  it  a  crime  in  me,  diat  I  am  con- 
cerned for  die  loss  of  an  intimate  friend,  and  sorry 
that  the  man  whom  I  loved  met  with  so  unhappy  { 
a  fate :  they  say  that  our  country  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  friendship,  as  if  they  had  already 
made  it  evident  that  his  death  was  of  service  to 
the  republic ;  but  I  will  not  deal  craftilv ;  I  own 
myself  not  to  be  arrived  at  that  degree  of  wisdom ; 
nor  did  I  yet  follow  CKsar  in  our  late  dissentions, 
but  my  friend,  whom,  though  displeased  with  the 
thing,  I  could  not  desert ;  for  I  never  approved 
the  dvil  war,  or  the  cause  of  it,  but  took  all 
possible  pains  to  stifle  it  in  its  birth.  Upon  the 
victory,  therefore,  of  a  familiar  friend,  I  was  not 
eager  either  to  advance  or  to  enrich  myself:  an 
advantage  which  othera,  who  had  less  interest  with 
him  than  I,  abused  to  great  excess.  Nay,  my  cir- 
cumstances were  even  hurt  by  Caesar's  law,  to 
whose  kindness  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  now 
rejoice  at  his  death,  owed  their  very  continuance  in 
the  city.  I  solicited  the  pardon  of  the  vanquished 
with  the  same  zeal  as  if  it  had  been  for  myself.  Is 
it  possible,  therefore,  for  me,  who  laboured  to  pro- 
cure the  safety  of  all,  not  to  be  concerned  for  the 
death  of  him  from  whom  I  used  to  procure  it  t 
especially  when  the  very  same  men  who  were  the 
cause  of  making  him  odious,  were  the  authon  also 
of  destroying  him.  But  I  shall  have  cause,  they 
say,  to  repent,  for  daring  to  condemn  their  act. 
Unheard  of  insolence  !  that  it  should  be  allowed 
to  some  to  glory  in  a  wicked  action,  yet  not  to 
others  even  to  grieve  at  it,  without  punishment  ! 
But  this  was  always  free  even  to  slaves,  to  fear, 
rejoice,  and  grieve  by  their  own  will,  not  that  of 
another  ;  which  yet  these  men,  who  call  themselves 
the  authon  of  liberty,  are  endeavouring  to  extort 
from  us  by  the  force  of  terror.  But  they  may  spare 
their  threats ;  for  no  danger  shall  terrify  me  from 
performing  my  duty  and  the  offices  of  humanity, 
since  it  was  always  my  opinion,  that  an  honest 
death  was  never  to  be  avoided,  often  even  to  be 
sought.  But  why  are  they  angry  with  me  for 
wishing  only  that  they  may  repent  of  their  act  ? 
I  vrish  that  all  the  world  may  regret  Caesar's  death. 
But  I  ought,  they  say,  as  a  member  of  civil  society, 
to  wish  the  good  and  safety  of  the  republic.    If  my 

rist  life  and  future  hopes  do  not  already  prove  that 
wish  it,  without  my  saying  so,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  evince  it  by  argument. — I  beg  of  you,  therefore, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  to  attend  to  facts  rather 
than  to  words ;  and  if  you  think  it  the  most  useful 
to  one  in  my  circumstances,  that  what  is  right 
should  take  place,  never  imagine  that  I  can  have 
any  union  or  commerce  with  ill-designing  men.  I 
acted  the  same  part  in  my  youth,  where  to  mistake 
would  have  been  pardonable  ;  shall  I  then  undo  it 
all  again,  and  renounce  my  principles  in  my  declin- 
ing age  ?  No  ;  it  is  my  resolution  to  do  nothing 
that  can  give  any  offence,  except  it  be  when  I  Ument 
the  cruel  fate  of  a  dear  friend  and  illustrious  man. 
If  I  were  in  different  sentiments,  I  would  never 
disown  what  I  was  doing,  lest  I  should  be  thought 
not  only  wicked  for  pursuing  what  was  wrong,  but 
false  and  cowardly  for  dissembling  it  But  I 
undertook  the  care  of  the  shows  which  young 
Caesar  exhibited  for  the  victory  of  his  uncle :  this 
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wai  an  affair  of  priyate,  not  of  public  duty :  it  was 
what  I  ought  to  have  performed  to  the  memory  and 
honour  of  my  dear  friend,  and  what  I  could  not, 
therefore,  deny  to  a  youth  of  the  greatest  hopes, 
and  so  highly  worthy  of  Ciesar.  But  I  go  often, 
also,  to  tibe  consul.  Antony's,  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments  :  yet  you  will  find  those  Tery  men  go  oftener 
to  ask  and  receive  favours,  who  reflect  upon  me  for 
it,  as  disaifected  to  my  country.  But  what  arro- 
gance is  this  ?  When  Caesar  never  hindered  me 
from  visiting  whom  I  would— even  those  whom  he 
did  not  care  for — that  they,  who  had  deprived  me 
of  him,  should  attempt,  by  their  cavils,  to  debar 
me  from  placing  my  esteem  where  I  think  proper. 
But  I  am  not  afraid  that  either  the  modesty  of  my 
life  should  not  be  sufficient  to  confute  all  false 
reports  of  me  for  the  future,  or  that  they,  who  do 
not  love  me  for  my  constancy  to  Caesar,  would  not 
choose  to  have  their  friends  resemble  me  rather 
than  themselves.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  could  have 
my  wish,  I  would  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days 
in  quiet  at  Rhodes ;  but  if  any  accident  prevent 
me,  will  live  in  such  a  manner  at  Rome,  as  always 
to  desire  that  what  is  right  may  prevail.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  our  friend  Trebatius,  for  giving 
me  this  assurance  of  your  sincere  and  friendly  re- 
gard for  me,  and  for  making  it  my  duty  to  respect 
and  observe  a  man  whom  I  had  esteemed  always 
before  with  inclination.  Take  care  of  your  health, 
and  preserve  me  in  your  affection — "*.'* 

Antony  all  this  while  was  not  idle,  but  pushed 
on  his  designs  with  great  vigour  and  address :  in 
his  progress  through  Italy,  his  business  was  to 
gather  up  Csesar's  old  soldiers  from  the  several 
colonies  and  quarters  in  which  they  were  settled ; 
and  by  large  bribes,  and  larger  promises,  to  attach 
them  to  his  interests,  and  draw  great  bodies  of 
them  towards  Rome,  to  be  ready  for  any  purpose 
that  his  affairs  should  require.  In  the  city  like- 
wise he  neglected  no  means  which  his  consular 
authority  offered,  how  unjust  or  violent  soever,  of 
strengthening  his  power ;  and  let  all  people  now 
see  for  what  ends  he  had  provided  that  decree,  to 
which  the  senate  had  consented  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  of  confirming  Caesar's  acts  ;  for  being  the 
master  both  of  Caesar's  papers  and  of  his  secretary 
Faberius,  by  whose  hand  they  were  written  S  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  forging  and  inserting  at 
pleasure  whatever  he  found  of  use  to  him,  which 
he  practised  without  any  reserve  or  management ; 
selling  publicly  for  money  whatever  immunities 
were  desired  by  countries,  cities,  princes,  or  private 
men,  on  pretence  that  they  had  been  granted  by 

k  Ep.  Fam.  xi.  28.  This  Cn.  Matiua  lived  long  after- 
wards in  such  favour  and  familiarity  with  AuguBtua.  aa  to 
be  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Augustus's  >H«ui.  Yet  he 
seems  to  have  declined  all  public  honours  and  business, 
and  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  an  elegant 
and  pleasurable  retreat ;  employing  his  time  and  studies 
in  the  improvements  of  gardening  and  planting,  as  well  as 
in  refining  the  delicaoy  of  a  splendid  and  luxurious  life, 
which  was  the  general  taste  of  that  age.  For  he  first 
taught  how  to  inoculate  and  propagate  some  of  their 
curious  and  foreign  fruits;  and  introduced  the  way  of 
cutting  trees  and  groves  into  regular  forms:  on  which 
subjects  he  published  several  books  which  are  mentioned 
by  the  later  writers.— ColumeL  De  Re  Rust  xU.  44.  init.  / 
PUn.  Hist  Nat  zii.  8;  zv.  14. 

lx<»^«  Kol  rhw  ypafifiaT4a  rod  KvUaapos  ^a/S^ior, 
^r  wdrra  ot  trtitf^yor.— App.  1.  a  sao. 


Caesar  and  entered  into  his  books.  This  alarmed 
and  shocked  all  honest  men  who  saw  the  mischief, 
but  knew  no  remedy  :  Antony  had  the  power,  and 
their  own  decree  had  justified  it.  Cicero  complains 
of  it  heavily  in  many  of  his  letters,  and  declares  it 
a  thousand  times  better  to  die  than  to  suffer  it"*. 
*'  Is  it  so  then  ?"  says  he,  "  is  all  that  our  Brutus 
has  done  come  to  this,  that  he  might  live  at  last  at 
Lanuvium  ?  That  Trebonius  might  steal  away 
through  private  roads  to  bis  province  ?  That  all 
the  acts,  writings,  sayings,  promises,  thoughts  of 
Caesar  should  have  greater  force  now  than  when 
he  himself  was  living  ?"  All  which  he  charges  to 
that  mistake  of  the  first  day  in  not  summoning  the 
senate  into  the  capitol,  where  they  might  have 
done  what  they  plesised  when  their  own  party  was 
uppermost,  and  these  robbers,  as  he  calls  them, 
dispersed  and  dejected". 

Among  the  other  acts  which  Antony  confirmed, 
on  the  pretence  of  their  being  ordereid  by  Caesar, 
he  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  Sicily,  and 
restored  to  king  Deiotarus  all  his  former  domi- 
nions.  Cicero  speaks  of  this  with  great  indignation. 
'*  O  my  Atticus,"  says  he,  "  the  ides  of  March 
have  given  us  nothing  but  the  joy  of  revenging 

ourselves  on  him  whom  we  had  reason  to  hate 

it  was  a  brave  act,  but  left  imperfect ^youknow 

what  a  kindness  I  have  for  the  Sicilians ;  that  I 
esteem  it  an  honour  to  be  their  patron:  Caesar 
granted  them  many  privileges  which  I  did  not  dis- 
Uke,  though  his  giving  them  the  rights  of  Latium 
was  intolerable;  yet  that  was  nothing  to  what 
Antony  has  done,  who  for  a  large  sum  of  money  has 
published  a  law,  pretended  to  be  made  by  the  dic- 
tator, in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  though  we 
never  heard  a  syllable  of  it  in  his  lifetime,  which 
makes  them  all  citizens  of  Rome.  Is  not  Deiota- 
rus's  case  just  the  same  ?  He  is  worthy  indeed  of 
any  kingdom,  but  not  by  the  grant  of  Fulvia; 
there  are  a  thousand  instances  of  the  same  sort<*." 
When  this  last  act  was  hung  up  as  usual  in  the 
capitol,  among  the  public  monuments  of  the  city, 
the  forgery  appeared  so  gross  that  the  people,  in 
the  midst  of  their  concern,  could  not  help  laughing 
at  it ;  knowing  that  Csesar  hated  no  man  so  much 
as  Deiotarus.  But  the  bargain  was  made  in  Fulvia's 
apartments  for  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
by  the  king's  agents  at  Rome,  without  consulting 
Cicero  or  any  other  of  their  master's  friends :  yet 
the  old  king,  it  seems,  was  beforehand  with  them, 
and  no  sooner  heard  of  Caesar's  death  than  he 
seized  upon  his  dominions  again  by  force.  "He 
knew  it,^'  says  Cicero,  "to  be  a  universal  right, 
that  what  tyrants  had  forcibly  taken  away,  the 
true  owners  might  recover  whenever  they  were 
able :— he  acted  like  a  man,  but  we  contemptibly, 
who  whilst  we  hate  the  author,  yet  maintain  bis 
acts  P."      By  these    methods  Antony   presendy 

»  Ep.  Fam,  xiL  1  ;  Ad  Att.  xiv.  9. 

B  Itane  vero  ?  hoc  meus  et  tuus  Brutus  egit,  ut  Lannvii 
esaet?  ut  Trebonius  itineribus  deviis  profloisceretur  in 
provinciam?  ut  omnia  facta,  scripta,  dicta,  promissa, 
cogltata  CsMaris  plus  valerent,  quam  si  ipse  viveret  ?>c. 
—Ad  Att  xiv.  10. 

o  Ad  Att  xiv.  18. 

P  Byngrapha  H.  8L  oentles  per  legatosr-slne  noetia,  sine 
leliquorum  hospitum  regis  aententia,  UxsU  in.  gyncoeo: 
quo  in  loco  piurimc  res  venierunt,  et  ▼eneunt— Rex  enim 
Ipeesuasponte,  nulUs  oommentariis  Cnaris,  aimnl  atque 
audivit  ejus  interitum,  sno  marte  res  suas  reouperavit 
Bolebat  homo  sapiens.  Jus  semper  boo  foisse,  ut,  qu« 
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iofinite  tama  of  monef ;  for  though  at  the 
j    tioie  of  Caesar's  death  he  owed,  aa  Cicero  told 
■    him,  aboTe  three  hundred  thouaand  poanda,  yet 
withia  leas  than  a  fortnight  after  it  he  nad  paid  off 
the  whole  debC«. 
I       There  waa  another  instance  of  his  lioleDce  which 
gave  still  greater  offienoe  to  the  city;  his  seizing  the 
'    pabtic  treaanre  which  Cseaar  had  deposited  for  the 
'    occasions  of  the  government,  in  the  temple  of 
Opia,  amounting  to  above  five  millions  and  a  half 
I    of  oar  money ;  beaidea  what  Calpumia,  Caeaar's 
I    wife,  from  hia  prifate  treasure  had  delivered  into 
his  hands,   computed  at  about  another  million. 
This  was  no  extraordinary  sum  if  we  consider  the 
vastness  of  the  mine  from  which  it  was  drawn,  the 
extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  Caesar  waa 
I    of  all  men  the  moat  rapacious  in  extorting  it: 
Cicero,   alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
rused,  calls  it  a  bloody  and  deadly  treaaure,  ga- 
thered from  the  spoils  and  ruin  of  the  subjects ) 
I    which,  if  it  were  not  restored,  aa  it  ought  to  be,  to 
the  true  owners,  might  have  been  of  great  service 
.   to  the  public  towards  easing  them  of  their  taxes'. 
Bat  Antony,   who  followed  Ccesar*s  maxims, 
took  care  to  secure  it  to  himself,  the  use  of  it  waa 
to  purchase  soldiers,  and  he  was  now  in  condition 
to  outbid  any  competitor ;  but  the  first  purchase 
that  he  made  with  it  waa  of  hia  colleague  Dolabella, 
who  had  long  been  oppressed  with  the  load  of  hia 
'    debts,  and  whom,  by  a  part  of  this  money,  and  the 
I    promise  of  a  farther  share  in  the  plunder  of  the 
|;  empire,   he  drew  entirely  from  Cioerq  and  the 
lepublican  party  into  his  own  measures.   This  was 
I    a  acquisition  worth  any  price  to  him ;  the  gene- 
nl  inclination  both  of  the  city  and  the  country  was 
ciearly  against  him ;  the  town  of  Puteoli,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  Italy,  had  lately  chosen 
the  two  Bmtuses  and  Cassius  for  their  patrons  ■, 
and  there  wanted  nothing  but  a  leader  to  arm  the 
whole  empire  in  that  cauae :  Dolabella  seemed  to 
be  Uiat  very  person,  till  bribed,  as  Cicero  says,  by 
force  of  money,  he  not  only  deserted  but  overturned 
the  republic  ^ 

Theie  proceedings,  which  were  preparatory  to 
the  appointed  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the  first  of 
Jane,  began  to  open  Brutus's  eyes  and  convince 
bim  of  the  mistake  of  his  pacific  meaaures  and 
fiivourable  thoughts  of  Antony ;  he  now  saw  that 
there  was  no  good  to  be  expected  frt>m  him,  or 
from  the  senate  itaelf  under  his  influence,  and 
thought  it  time,  therefore,  in  concert  with  Caasius, 
to  require  an  explidt  account  of  hia  intentiona,  and 
to  expostulate  with  him  gently  in  the  following 
letter. 

tjrmmi  eripninent,  ea  ^rnuiniB  Interfectls,  11  quibus 
erepta  esaent,  recuperarent— Ille  vir  fait,  noa  quldem 
oeaconmendi,  qui  aoctorem  odimna,  acta  defendimuaL^ 
Phil.  ii.  37. 

\  Ttt  autem  qnadringantiaa  H.&  quod  Idibua  Mariiia 
^boisti,  quonam  modo  ante  Kalwidaa  Aprilla  debere 
deasti?— IbkL 

r  Ubi  cat  aeptiaa  miUies  H.S.  quod  In  tabulla,  qam  sunt 
ad  Opia  patebat?  funeatB  illiua  quldem  pecuniae,  sed 
tamen,  al  Us,  quorum  erat,  non  redderetur,  qiue  noa  a 
tribotia  pooat rlndicaze.— PhU.  U. 37;  PhlL L 7;  Plutarch. 
mAsA. 

■  Yezavli  Pttteolanoa,  quod  Gaaainm  et  Brutoa  potronoa 
adoptaaaent— PhlLiL41. 

t  Dt  ilium  oderim,  quod  oum  rempublicam  me  auctore 
defandare  coepiewt,  non  modo  deaeruerit,  emptua  pecunia, 
aed  etiain  qoantom  in  ipso  fait,  everterit.-^d  Att.  xvi.  11. 


Brutus  and  Cassnu,  Pralors,  to  M.  AntoniuM, 
Consul. 

**  If  we  were  not  persuaded  of  your  sincerity  and 
good-will  to  us  we  should  not  have  written  this  to 
you,  which,  out  of  the  kind  disposition  that  you  bear 
to  us,  you  will  take  without  doubt  in  good  part 
We  are  informed  that  a  great  multitude  of  veteran 
soldiers  is  already  come  to  Rome,  and  a  much 
greater  expected  there  on  the  first  of  June.  If  we 
could  harbour  any  suspicion  or  fear  of  you,  we 
should  be  unlike  ourselves  ;  yet  surely,  after  we  had 
put  ourselves  into  your  power,  and  by  your  advice 
dismissed  the  friends  whom  we  had  about  us  from 
the  great  towns,  and  that  not  only  by  public  edict 
but  by  private  letters,  we  deserve  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  your  designs,  especially  in  an  affair 
which  relates  to  ourselves.  We  beg  of  you,  there- 
fore, to  let  us  know  what  your  intentions  are  with 
regard  to  us.  Do  you  think  that  we  can  be  safe 
in  such  a  crowd  of  veterans  ?  who  have  thoughts, 
we  hear,  even  of  rebuilding  the  altar,  which  no  man 
can  desire  or  approve  who  wishes  our  safety  and 
honour.  That  we  had  no  other  view  from  the 
first  but  peace,  nor  sought  anything  else  but  the 
public  liberty,  the  event  shows.  Nobody  can 
deceive  us  but  you,  which  is  not  certainly  agreeable 
to  your  virtue  and  integrity ;  but  no  man  else  has 
it  in  his  power  to  deceive  us.  We  trusted,  and 
shall  trust  to  you  alone.  Our  friends  are  under  the 
greatest  apprehensions  for  us ;  for  though  they  are 
persuaded  of  your  integrity,  yet  they  reflect  that  a 
multitude  of  veterans  may  sooner  be  pushed  on  to 
any  violence  by  others  than  restrained  by  you. 
We  desire  an  explicit  answer  to  all  particulars,  for 
it  is  silly  and  trifling  to  tell  us  that  the  veterans 
are  called  together  because  you  intend  to  move  the 
senate  in  their  favour  in  June ;  for  who  do  you 
think  will  hinder  it  when  it  is  certain  that  we  shall 
not  ?  Nobody  ought  to  think  us  too  fond  of  life, 
when  nothing  can  happen  to  us  but  with  the  ruin  | 
and  confusion  of  all  things  \'' 

During  Cicero's  stay  in  the  country,  where  he 
had  a  perpetual  resort  of  his  friends  to  him,  and 
where  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  always  employed  | 
on  the  republic,  yet  he  found  leisure  to  write 
several  of  those  philosophical  pieces  which  still 
subsist  both  to  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  man- 
kind. For  he  now  composed  his  treatise  on  the 
Nature  of  the  Gods,  in  three  books,  addressed  to 
Brutus,  containing  the  opinions  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers who  had  ever  written  anything  on  that 
argument ;  to  which  he  bespeaks  the  attention  of 
his  readers  as  to  a  subject  of  the  last  importance, 
which  would  inform  them  what  they  ought  to  think 
of  religion,  piety,  sanctity,  ceremonies,  faith,  oaths, 
temples,  &c.,  since  all  these  were  included  in  that 
single  question  of  the  gods'.  He  drew  up  likewise  his 
Discourse  on  Divination,  or  the  foreknowledge  and 
prediction  of  future  events,  and  the  several  ways  by 
which  it  was  supposed  to  be  acquired  or  communi- 
cated to  man;  where  he  explains  in  two  books 
whatever  could  be  said  for  and  against  the  actual 
existence  of  the  thing  itself.  Both  these  pieces  are 
written  in  the  way  of  dialogue,  of  which  he  gives 
the  following  account.  '*  Since  Cameades,"  says 
he,  "  has  argued  both  acutely  and  copiously  against 
divination,  in  answer  to  the  Stoics,  I  am  now 
inquiring  what  judgment  we  ought  to  form  con- 
B  Ep.  Fam.  xi.  2.  >  De  Nat  Dear.  L  6. 
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ceming  it ;  and  for  fear  of  giving  my  assent  rashly 
to  a  thing,  either  false  in  itself  or  not  8u£Sciently 
understood,  I  think  it  best  to  do  what  I  have 
already  done  in  my  three  books  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Gods,  weigh  and  compare  diligently  all  the 
arguments  with  each  other :  for  as  rashness  of  assent 
and  error  is  io  all  cases  shameful,  so  most  of  all 
in  that  where  we  are  to  judge  what  stress  is  to  be 
laid  on  auspices  and  things  of  a  divine  and  religious 
nature  ;  for  the  danger  is,  lest  either  by  neglecting 
them  we  involve  ourselves  in  an  impiety,  or  by 
embracing  them,  in  an  old  woman's  superstition  7.** 
He  now  also  wrote  his  piece  on  the  advantages  of  old 
age,  called  **  Cato/'  from  the  chief  speaker  in  the 
dialogue :  he  addr^sed  it  to  Atticus,  as  a  lecture  of 
common  comfort  to  them  both,  in  that  gloomy 
scene  of  life  on  which  they  were  entering ;  "  having 
found  so  much  pleasure  (he  says)  in  writing  it  that 
it  not  only  eased  him  of  all  the  complaints  of  age, 
but  made  age  itself  even  agreeable  and  cheerful  to 
him'."  He  added  soon  after  another  present  of  the 
same  kind  to  Atticus,  a  treatise  on  Friendship  :  '*  a 
subject  (he  says)  both  worthy  to  be  known  to  all, 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  case  of  their  particu- 
lar intimacy ;  for  as  I  have  already  vmtten  of  age, 
an  old  man  to  an  old  man,  so  now  in  the  person  of 
a  sincere  friend  I  write  on  friendship  to  my  Mend." 
This  is  written  also  in  dialogue,  the  chief  speaker 
of  which  is  Leelius ;  who,  in  a  conversation  with  his 
two  sons-in-law  Fannius  and  Scevola,  upon  the 
death  of  P.  Scipio  and  the  memorable  friendship 
that  had  subsisted  between  them,  took  occasion,  at 
their  desire,  to  explain  to  them  the  nature  and  be- 
nefits of  true  friendship.  Scsevola,  who  lived  to  a 
great  age,  and  loved  to  retail  his  old  stories  to  his 
scholars,  used  to  relate  to  them  with  pleasure  all  the 
particulars  of  this  dialogue,  which  Cicero  having 
committed  to  his  memory,  dressed  up  afterwards 
in  his  own  manner  into  the  present  form*.  Thus 
this  agreeable  book,  which  when  considered  only 
as  an  invention  or  essay,  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
taining pieces  in  antiquity,  must  needs  affect  us 
more  warmly  when  it  is  found  at  last  to  be  a  his- 
tory, or  a  picture  drawn  from  the  life,  exhibiting 
the  real  characters  and  sentiments  of  tlie  best  and 
greatest  men  of  Rome.  He  now  also  wrote  his 
discourse  on  Fate ;  which  was  the  subject  of  a 
conversation  with  Hirtius  in  his  villa  near  Puteoli, 
where  they  spent  several  days  together  in  May ; 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  finished  about  the  same 
time  a  translation  of  Plato's  famous  dialogue  called 
Timeus,  on  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  universe. 

But  he  was  employing  himself  also  upon  a  work 
of  a  different  sort  which  had  been  long  upon  his 
hands  ;  a  history  of  his  own  times,  or  rather  of 
his  own  conduct,  full  of  free  and  severe  reflections 
on  those  who  had  abused  their  power  to  the  op- 
pression of  the  republic,  especially  Csesar  and 
Crassus.  This  he  cedls  his  Anecdote  ;  a  work  not 
to  be  published,  but  to  be  shown  only  to  a  few 
"De  Divin.  1.  4. 

>  Mihi  quidem  ita  Jacunda  hujus  Ifbrl  oonfectio  fait, 
ut  non  xnodo  omoes  absterserit  lenectatlB  molestias,  aed 
effeoerit  mollem  etiam  et  Jucondam  senectutam.— l>e 
Scnoct.  I. 

•  Digna  mihi  res  tum  omnium  cognitione,  turn  oostm 
famillaritate  visa  est— aed  ut  tum  ad  senem  senex  de 
senoctute.  sio  hoc  Ubro  ad  amicum  amiciastmus  de  ami* 
citia  scripai— et  cum  Scsvola— exposuit  nobis  eermonem 
Lclii  de  amidtia,  habitum  ab  illo  aeoum,  et  cum  altero 
gcnofo  C.  Famiio>  Aco.— De  Amicit.  1. 


friends,  in  the  manner  of  Theopompus,  an  histo- 
rian famed  for  his  severe  and  invective  style  *>. 
Atticus  was  urgbg  him  to  put  the  last  hand  to  it, 
and  to  continue  it  down  through  Ceesar's  govern- 
ment ;  but  he  chose  to  reserve  this  last  part  for  a 
distinct  history,  in  which  he  designed  to  vindicate 
at  large  the  justice  of  killing  a  tyrant.  We  meet 
with  several  hints  of  this  design  in  his  letters :  in 
one  to  Atticus  he  says,  **  I  have  not  yet  polished 
my  Anecdote  to  my  mind  ;  as  to  what  you  would 
have  me  add,  it  will  require  a  separate  volume,  but 
believe  me,  I  could  speak  more  freely  and  with  less 
danger  against  that  detested  party,  whilst  the  tyrant 
himself  was  alive  than  now  when  he  is  dead.  For 
he,  I  know  not  why,  indulged  me  wonderfully :  but 
now,  which  way  soever  we  stir,  we  are  called  back 
not  only  to  Caesar's  acts  but  to  his  very  thoughts. 
Again,  I  do  not  well  understand  what  yon  would 
have  me  write ;  is  it  that  the  tyrant  was  kiUed 
according  to  the  strict  laws  of  justice  ?  Of  that  1 
shall  both  speak  and  write  my  thoughts  fully  on 
another  occasion  ^"  .  His  other  friends  also  seem 
to  have  had  some  notice  of  this  work,  for  Trebo- 
nius,  in  a  letter  to  him  from  Athens,  after  remind- 
ing him  of  his  promise  to  give  him  a  place  in  some 
of  his  writings,  adds,  ''  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  if 
you  write  anything  on  the  death  of  Caesar,  you  will 
give  me  not  the  least  share  both  of  that  act  and  of 
your  affection'."  Dion  Cassius  says,  that  he  deli- 
vered this  book  sealed  up  to  his  son,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  read  or  publish  it  till  after  his  death ; 
but  from  .this  time  he  never  saw  his  son,  and  left 
the  piece  probably  unfinished :  though  some  copies 
of  it  afterwards  got  abroad,  from,  which  his  com- 
mentator, Asconius,  has  quoted  several  particu- 
lars«. 

In  the  end  of  May  he  began  to  move  towards 
Rome,  in  order  to  assist  at  the  senate  on  the  first 
of  June,  and  proposed  to  be  at  Tusculum  on  the 
twenty-sixth,  of  which  he  gave  Atticus  notice. 
There  passed  all  the  while  a  constant  commerce  of 
letters  between  him  and  Brutus,  who  desired  a 
personal  conference  with  him  at  Lanuvium,  in 
which  Cicero  resolved  to  humour  him,  though  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  at  that  time,  when  without 
any  particular  use  it  would  only  give  jealousy  to 
Antony.  But  the  nearer  he  came  to  the  city,  the 
more  he  was  discouraged  from  the  thoughts  of  en- 
tering it:  he  understood  that  it  was  filled  with 
soldiers  ;  that  Antony  came  thither  attended  by  a 
strong  body  of  them ;  that  all  his  views  were  bent 
on  war ;  and  that  he  designed  to  transfer  the  pro- 
vince of  Gaul  from  D.  Brutus  to  himself,  by  a 
vote  of  the  people  ^     Hirtius  dissuaded  his  going, 

b  Ad  Att  iL  6 ;  Dion.  Hal.  pro«m.  1. 

c  Libnmi  meum  ilium  iafinlfiOTOV  nondnm,  ut  voini, 
perpolirL  lata  vero,  que  tu  contexi  via,  aliud  quoddam 
aeparatum  Tolumen  exapectant.  Ego  autem,  credas  mihi 
velim,  minora  periculo  exiatimo  contra  Ulas  nefarius 
partes  vivo  tyranno  dioi  potulaae,  quam  mortua  lUc 
enim  neado  quo  paoto  ferebat  me  quidem  mirabilitcr. 
Nunc  quacunqne  noe  oommorimua,  ad  CKaaria  non  modo 
acta,  verum  etiam  oogitata  revooamur.  [Ad  Att  xir.  17*] 
Bed  parum  intelligo  quid  me  veils  acribere— an  aic  ut  in 
tyrannum  Jure  optima  coeaum  ?  multa  dioentur,  multa 
acribentur  a  nobia,  aed  alio  modo  ao  tempore.— Ibid.  xv.  3. 

d  Namque  illud  non  dublto,  quln,  si  quid  de  interitu 
Ccaaria  aoribaa,  non  patlaria  me  minimam  partem  ct  rei 
et  amoris  toi  ferre.— -Ep.  Fam.  xii.  16. 

«  Dio,  p.  i» ;  it  Aaoon.  in  Tog:  Candid. 

'  Pnto  enim  nobis  Lanuvium  eundum,  non  sine  multo 
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ad  resolvad  to  staj  away  himtelf ;  Varro  wnt  him 
▼oni  that  the  yeterans  talked  deiperately  against 
all  those  who  did  not  &TOur  them :  Grvceins  also 
■dmoniahed  him,  on  the  part  of  C.  Cassias,  to  be 
apon  his  guard,  for  that  certain  armed  men  were 
provided  for  some  attempt  at  Toscnlnm.  Ail  these 
informations  determined  him  at  last  not  to  venture 
to  the  senate  ;  but  to  withdraw  himself  from  that 
city,  where  he  bad  not  only  flourished  (he  says) 
with  the  greatest,  but  lived  even  a  slave  with  some 
dimity'.  The  major  part  of  the  senate  followed 
his  example  and  fled  out  of  the  city  for  fear  of 
some  violence,  leaving  the  consuls,  with  a  few  of 
their  ereatures,  to  make  what  decrees  they  thought 
fit*. 

This  torn  of  affairs  made  Cicero  resolve  to 
prosecnte  what  he  had  long  been  projecting,  his 
voyage  to  Greece,  to  spend  a  few  months  with  his 
■on  at  Athens.  He  despaired  of  any  good  from 
these  consuls,  and  intended  to  see  Rome  no  more 
till  their  successors  entered  into  office,  in  whose 
administration  he  began  to  place  all  his  hopes.  He 
wrote,  therefore,  to  Dolabetla  to  procure  him  the 
grant  of  an  honorary  lieutenancy  ;  and  lest  Antony, 
an  angry  man,  as  he  calls  him,  should  think  him- 
self sUghted,  he  wrote  to  him  too  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. I>o]abella  immediately  named  htm  for  one 
of  his  own  lieutenants,  which  answered  his  purpose 
still  better,  for  without  obliging  him  to  any  service, 
or  hmitittg  him  to  any  time,  it  left  him  at  full 
liberty  to  go  wherever  he  pleased;  so  that  he 
readily  accepted  it  and  prepared  for  his  journey  ^ 
He  heard  in  the  meanwhile  from  Balbus  that  the 
Knate  would  be  held  again  on  the  fifth,  when  com- 
mtsfiionB  would  be  granted  severally  to  Brutus  and 
Cassius  to  bny  up  com  in  Asia  and  Sicily  for  the 
use  of  the  republic  ;  and  that  it  would  be  decreed 
also  at  the  same  time,  that  provinces  should  be 
assigned  to  them  with  the  other  pnetors  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year'*. 

Thei^  case  at  this  time  wis  very  remarkable,  it 
being  wholly  new  in  Rome  to  see  prsetors  driven 
out  of  the  city,  where  their  residence  was  absolutely 


sensone— -Brnto  enim  plaoere,  se  a  me  ooDrenlrL  O  rem 
od»«am  et  inexplicabflem !  puto  me  ergo  itunmi — An- 
tonii «"— «*"i*  narrae  ttirbnlenta  eed  mlhi  totum  ^Jus  oon- 
iOium  ad  bellnm  qieotare  videtar,  si  quidem  D.  Bruto 
pmrincia  eripitur.— Ad  Att.  xv.  4. 

f  Hirtins  Jam  in  ToicaUuio  est;  mlhiqne,  at  abelm, 
veiiementer  aucfor  eat ;  et  ille  quidem  pericoll  oauai^— 
Tano  aniem  noetcr  ad  me  eptetolam  miait— in  qua  acrlp- 
torn  ent,  ▼etcranoe  eoe,  qui  r^idantur— improbiaaime 
loqal ;  ut  magno  perlculo  Rom»  aint  futori,  qui  ab  eomm 
pertibua  diasentire  videantur.— Ibid.  S. 

Grcoefns  ad  me  acripait,  C.  Caaaium  ad  ae  aoripaiaaa, 
**«"™*^  oomparari,  qui  in  Tuaculannm  armati  mittaran- 
toTw— Id  quidem  mihl  non  videbatur;  aed  careadum 
tazneiid — Ibid.  xr.  a 

Hilil  vero  deUberatum  eat,  nt  nuno  quidem  eat,  abeaae 
ex  ea  nrbe,  in  qua  non  mode  flomi  cum  aumma,  verum 
etiam  servtvi  cum  aliqna  dignitate.>-lbld.  5. 

h  Kalmdia  Juniia  cum  in  aenatum,  ut  erat  oonatitntum, 
venire  vidlcmua,  metu  perterriti  repente  diffugtmuai— 
PhILiL49. 

1  Etfam  soilpsi  ad  Antoniam  de  legatione,  ne,  ri  ad 
DQiabdlam  aolnm  acripaiaaem,  iracnndua  homo  commo- 
Teretnr.  [Ad  Att  xr,  a]  Bed  bene  tUr-Dolabella  me  aibi 
lesavit,  Ac^Ibid.  n. 

k  A  Balbo  redditc  mihi  Utera,  fore  Noaia  aenatum,  nt 
Brutna  in  Asia,  Caaalus  in  Slellia,  frnmentum  emendum 
et  ad  nrbem  mittendnm  eurarent  O  rem  miaeram  !  ait, 
eodem  tempore  decretum  iri,  uti  is  et  reliquis  pratoriis 
painrincia  deoeniantur.-~Ibid.  9. 


necessary,  and  could  not  legally  be  dispensed  with 
for  above  ten  days  in  the  year ;  but  Antony  readily 
procured  a  decree  to  absolve  them  from  the  laws^ ; 
being  glad  to  see  them  in  a  situation  so  contempti- 
ble, stripped  of  their  power  and  suffering  a  kind  of 
exile,  end  depending,  as  it  were,  upon  him  for  their 
protectinn  :  their  friends,  therefore,  at  Rome  had 
been  soliciting  the  senate  for  some  extraordinary 
employment  to  be  granted  to  them,  to  cover  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  flight  and  the  disgrace  of  living  in 
iMnishment,  when  invested  with  one  of  the  first 
magistracies  of  the  republic"*. 

This  was  the  ground  of  the  commission  just 
mentioned  to  boy  corn,  which  seemed  however  to 
be  below  their  character,  and  contrived  as  an  affront 
to  them  by  Antony,  who  affected  still  to  speak  of 
them  always  with  the  greatest  respect >*.  But  their 
friends  thought  anything  better  for  them  than  to 
sit  still  in  Italy,  where  their  persons  were  exposed 
to  danger  from  the  veteran  soldiers,  who  were  all 
now  in  motion ;  and  that  this  employment  would 
be  a  security  to  them  for  the  present,  as  well  as  an 
opportunity  of  providing  for  their  fotnre  safety,  by 
enabling  them  to  execute  what  they  were  now  me- 
ditating, a  design  of  seizing  some  provinces  abroad 
and  arming  themselves  in  defence  of  the  republic^ 
which  was  what  their  enemies  were  most  afraid  of, 
and  charged  them  with  publicly,  in  order  to  make 
them  odious.  Cicero  in  the  meantime,  at  their 
desire,  had  again  recommended  their  interests  to 
Hirtius,  who  gave  him  the  following  answer. 

**  I  wish  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  could  be  pre- 
vailed with  by  you  as  easily  to  lay  aside  all  crafty 
councils,  as  they  can  obtain  by  you  from  me  what, 
ever  they  desire.  They  were  leaving  Italy,  you 
say,  when  they  wrote  to  you  ?  Whither,  or  where- 
fore ?  do  not  let  them  go,  I  beseech  yon,  my  dear 
Cicero,  nor  suffer  the  republic  to  be  wholly  lost ; 
though  overwhelmed  indeed  already  by  these  ra- 
pines, burnings,  murders.  If  they  are  afraid  of  any. 
thing,  let  them  be  upon  their  guard,  but  act  nothing 
offensively ;  they  will  not,  I  am  confident,  gain  a 
tittle  the  more  by  the  most  vigorous,  than  the 
most  pacific  measures,  if  they  use  but  caution. 
The  things  which  are  now  stirring  cannot  last 
long,  but  if  made  the  subject  of  war,  will  acquire 
present  strength  to  hurt.  Let  me  know  your 
opinion  of  what  may  be  expected  from  them.'' 
Cicero  sent  him  word,  that  he  would  be  answer- 
able for  their  attempting  nothing  desperate ;  and 
was  informed,  at  the  same  time  by  Balbus,  that 
Servilia,  Brutus*s  mother,  had  undertaken  that 
hey  should  not  leave  Italy  °. 

Servilia,  though  sister  to  Cato,  had  been  one  of 
Caesar's  mistresses,  and  next  to  Cleopatra,  the 
msot  beloved  of  them  all.  In  the  civil  war  he 
gave  her  several  rich  farms  out  of  his  Pompeian 
confiscations,  and  is  said  to  have  bought  a  single 

1  Cur  M.  Brutus,  te  referente,  logibua  eat  aolutua,  si  ab 
urbe  pluaquam  decern  dies  abfuiaaet  ?— PhIL  ii  la 
™  Kal  a^ots  cir  c^p^cioy  ^  /BovAf)  alrov  ppoV' 

ro^^eirro.— Appian.  BelL  Civ.  iv.  688 ;  it  UL  63a 

n  Frumentum  imponere— quodmimusinrepublicaaordi- 
diua  ?  [Ad  Att  XV.  lU]  Patric  liberatorea  urbe  carabant 
— quoa  tamen  ipei  oonaulea  et  in  ooncionibua  et  in  onmi 
aermone  laudabant->PhiL  i  8. 

o  Cui  reacripai  nihii  illoa  eaUldloa  oogitare,  idque  oonfir- 
mav>— Balbna  ad  me-43erviliam  oonflrmare  non  diaccaau- 
roB.—Ad  Att.  XV.  6. 
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jewel  for  her  at  the  price  of  about  50,000/.v  She 
was  a  woman  of  apirit  and  intrigue,  in  great  credit 
with  the  Csesarean  party,  and  at  this  very  time 
possesaed  the  estate  and  villa  of  Pontius  Aquila, 
one  of  the  oonspirators,  which  had  been  confis- 
cated and  granted  to  her  by  Cssar.  Cicero  reckons 
it  among  the  solecisms  of  the  times,  that  the 
mother  Si  the  tyrant-killer  should  hold  the  estate 
of  one  of  her  son's  accomplices^;  yet  she  had 
such  a  share  in  all  the  counsels  of  Brutus,  that  it 
made  Cicero  the  less  inclined  to  enter  into  them, 
or  to  be  concerned  with  one  whom  he  could  not 
trust.  "  When  he  is  influenced  so  much,'*  says  he, 
*'  by  his  mother's  advice,  or  at  least  her  entreaties, 

I   why  should  I  interpose  myself  ?*' 

At  their  desire,  however,  he  went  over  to  them 
at  Antium,  to  assist  at  a  select  council  of  friends, 
called  to  deliberate  on  what  was  proper  for  them 

I  to  do  with  regard  to  this  new  commission.  There 
were  present  among  others,  Favonius,  Servilia, 
Porcia,  Brutus's  wife,  and  his  sister  Tertulla,  the 
wife  oif  Cassius.  Brutus  was  much  pleased  at 
his  coming,  and  after  the  first  compliments,  begged 
him  to  deliver  his  opinion  to  the  company  on  the 
subject  of  their  meeting.  Upon  which  he  pre- 
sently advised,  what  he  had  been  considering  on 
the  road,  "  that  Brutus  should  go  to  Asia,  and 
undertake  the  affair  of  the  com :  that  the  only 
thing  to  be  done  at  present  was,  to  provide  for 
their  safety  ;  that  their  safety  was  a  certain  benefit 
to  the  republic.  Here  Cassius  interrupted  him, 
and,  with  great  fierceness  in  his  looks,  protested 
that  he  would  not  go  to  Sicily,  nor  accept  as  a 
favour  what  was  intended  as  an  affront,  but  would 
go  to  Achaia.  Brutus  said  that  he  would  go  to 
Rome,  if  Cicero  thought  it  proper  for  him ;  but 
Cicero  declared  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  safe 
there.  But  supposing,  says  he,  that  I  could  be 
safe  ?  Why  then,  says  Cicero,  I  should  advise  it 
by  all  means,  as  the  best  thing  which  you  could 
do,  and  better  than  any  province.  After  much 
discourse  and  complaining  for  the  loss  of  their 
opportunities,  for  which  Cassius  laid  all  the  blame 
on  D.  Brutus,  Cicero  said,  that  though  that  was 
true,  yet  it  was  in  vain  to  talk  of  what  was  past ; 
and  as  the  case  then  stood,  he  saw  nothing  left  but 
to  follow  bis  advice,  to  which  they  all  at  last 
seemed  to  agree,  especially  when  Servilia  under- 
took by  her  mediation,  to  get  the  affair  of  the 
com  left  out  of  their  commission;  and  Brutus 
consented  that  the  plays  and  shows,  with  which 
he  was  to  entertain  the  city  shortly  as  pnetor, 
should  be  given  by  proxy  in  his  absence.  Cicero 
took  his  leave,  pleased  with  nothing  in  the  con- 
ference but  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his 
duty  :  for  as  to  the  rest,  he  gave  all,  he  says,  for 
lost ;  found  the  vessel  not  only  broken,  but  shat- 
tered to  pieces,  and  neither  prudence,  reason,  or 
design  in  what  they  were  doing  ;  so  that  if  he 
had  any  doubt  before,  he  had  none  now,  but  longed 
to  get  abroad  as  soon  as  possible  *." 

f  Ante  alias  dilexit  M.  Bnitl  matrem  6erTiIUm,»-Guf 
■exagics  n.  B.  margaritam  meroatus  est,  dfco.— fiueton.  in 
J.  Cm.  fiO. 

4  Qnln  ettam  hoc  fpao  tempore  multa  drov^Aouca : 
Pontii  NeapoUtaniim  a  matre  tynumoctoni  poasiderl.— Ad 
Att.  xiT.21. 

r  Bfatris  oonsfllo  cum  utatur,  vol  etiam  predbus,  quid 
me  interponam  ?^Ad  Att  xv.  10. 

■  Ad  AU.  XV.  11,18. 


Octavins,  upon  his  coming  to  Rome,  was  very 
roughly  received  by  Antony :  who,  despising  his 
age  and  want  of  experience,  was  so  far  from  treat- 
ing him  as  Csesar's  heir,  or  giving  him  possession 
of  his  estate,  that  he  openly  threatened  and 
thwarted  him  in  all  his  pretensions;  nor  would 
suffer  him  to  be  chosen  tribune,  to  which  he 
aspired,  with  the  seeming  favour  of  the  people,  in 
the  room  of  that  Cinna  who  was  killed  at  Cesar's 
funeral  ^  This  necessarily  drew  the  regard  of  the 
republican  party  towards  him,  and  Cicero  began 
to  take  the  more  notice  of  him  in  proportion  as 
Antony  grew  more  and  more  formidable :  at 
present  he  gives  the  following  account  of  him. 
"  Octavianus,  I  perceive,  has  parts  and  spirit,  and 
seems  to  be  affected,  as  we  could  wish,  towards 
our  heroes :  but  how  far  we  may  trust  his  age, 
name,  succession,  education,  is  a  matter  of  great 
deliberation.  His  fiither. in-law,  who  came  to  see 
me  at  Astura,  thinks  not  at  all.  He  must  be  che- 
rished however,  if  for  nothing  else,  yet  to  keep 
him  at  a  distance  fh>m  Antony.  Marcellus  acts 
nobly,  if  he  instils  into  him  a  good  disposition 
towards  our  friends.  He  seemed  to  be  much  in- 
fluenced  by  him,  but  to  have  no  confidence  in 
Pansa  and  Hirtius ;  his  natural  disposition  is  good, 
if  it  does  but  hold*." 

In  the  midst  of  these  affairs  with  which  his 
mind,  as  he  complains,  was  much  distracted,  he 
pursued  his  literary  studies  with  his  usual  ardour ; 
and  to  avoid  the  great  resort  of  company,  which 
interrupted  him,  at  his  house  near  BaisB,  be  re- 
moved to  his  Pompeian  villa,  on  the  south.'side  of 
Naples.  Here  he  began  his  book  of  Offices,  for 
the  use  and  instruction  of  his  son,  designed,  he 
says,  to  be  the  fruit  of  this  excursion  ;  he  com- 
posed also  an  oration,  adapted  to  the  state  of  the 
times,  and  sent  it  to  Atticus,  to  be  suppressed  or 
published  at  his  discretion  ;  promising  him  withal 
to  finish  and  send  him  in  a  short  time  his  Secret 
History  or  Anecdote,  in  the  manner  of  Heraclides, 
to  be  kept  close  in  his  cabinet*. 

Before  he  could  leave  Italy,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Tusculum  to  settle  his  private 
affairs,  and  provide  his  equipage;  and  wrote  to 
Dolabella,  to  give  orders  for  the  mules  and  other 
necessaries,  which  the  government  used  to  furnish 
to  those  who  went  abroad  with  a  public  character  t^. 
Here  Atticus  and  he  took  leave  of  each  other, 
with  all  possible  marks  of  the  most  sincere  and 
tender  affection.  The  unsettled  condition  of  the 
times,  and  the  uncertainty  when,  or  in  what  cir- 
cumstances they  should  meet  again,  raised  several 
melancholy  reflections  in  them  both,  which,  as 
soon  as  they  parted,  drew  many  tears  from  Atticus, 


t  In  locum  tribuni  plebis  forte  demortui  candidatum 
petitorem  se  oatendit—aed  adversante  conatlbus  suia  M. 
Antonio  oonaule  — Sueton.  in  August.  10;  Dio,  p.  fl79; 
App.  p.  606. 

«  Ad  Att.  XT.  12. 

*•  No0  hlo  <ptKoao<^fi€va  (quid  enim  aliud?)  et  rk  vcpl 
rod  KdHiKovros  magniflce  explicamus,  irpoc^vovftev 
que  Ciceroni ;  qua  da  re  enim  potiiu  pater  Alio  ?  Deinde 
alia.  Quid  quaeres?  Extablt  opera  peregrlnationia  hi\ju«. 
— Ego  Butem  in  Pompeianom  pruperabam,  non  qaod  boo 
loco  quidquam  pulchrina,  aed  InterpeUatores  illic  minuB 
molesti^ 

Orationem  tibl  miri.  ^as  ctistodiend«  et  proferend« 
arbitrinm  tuum—jam  probo  'HpaaAefStoF,  prMertfm  cum 
tn  tantopere  delectera— enitar  igitnr.— Ad  Att.  xv.  13, 14. 

7  Ibid.  18. 
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of  wliicli  he  gSTe  Cicero  an  aocoant  in  hii  next 
letter,  with  a  promiae  to  follow  him  into  GrMce. 
Ooero  answered  him  with  equal  tenderneta  :  '*  It 
■oved  me,"  aayi  he,  "to  hear  of  the  tears  which 
jQu  shed  after  yon  left  me ;  had  700  done  it  in  my 
presence,  I  ahoold  have  dropt  perhaps  all  thoughts 
of  my  joamey.  That  part  however  pleases  me, 
where  yoa  comfort  yourself  with  the  hopes  of  oar 
meeting  Bgtdn  shortly,  which  expectation  indeed  is 
what  chiefly  supports  me  ;  I  will  write  to  you 
pcrpetnaliy,  give  yon  an  account  of  everything 
vhich  relates  to  Brutus,  send  you  very  shortly  my 
tieatiae  on  Glory,  and  finish  for  you  the  other 
work,  to  be  locked  up  with  your  treasure,  *"  &c. 

These  little  paasages  from  familiar  letters,  iUas« 
tnte  more  effectually  the  real  characters  of  men, 
than  any  of  their  more  specious  and  public  acts.  It 
if  commonly  thought  the  part  of  a  statesman,  to 
divest  himself  of  everything  natural,  and  banish 
every  psjssion  that  does  not  serre  his  interest  or 
ambition ;  bat  here  we  see  a  quite  different  charac- 
ter :  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  world 
cherishing  and  cultivating  in  himself  the  soft  and 
sodal  affections  of  love  and  friendship,  aa  knowing 
tbem  to  be  designed  equally  by  nature  for  the  com- 
fort as  well  of  public  as  private  life. 

Atticos  likewise,  whose  philosophy  was  as  inoom- 
pttible  aa  ambition  with  all  affections  that  did  not 
terminate  in  himself,  was  frequently  drawn  by  the 
goodneaa  of  bis  nature  to  correct  the  vieiousness 
of  his  principle.  He  had  often  reproved  Cicero 
kr  an  excess  of  love  to  his  daughter  Tullia,  yet 
he  no  sooner  got  a  little  Attica  of  his  own  than  he 
began  to  discover  the  same  fondness,  which  gave 
Cicero  occasion  to  repay  his  raillery  with  great 
politeness.  **  I  rejoice,'^  says  he,  **  to  perceive  that 
von  take  so  much  delight  in  your  little  girl.  I 
love  her  already  myself,  and  know  her  to  be 
■miable,  though  I  have  never  seen  her.  Adieu 
I  then  to  Patro,  and  all  your  Epicurean  school."  In 

I  •  Te,  at  a  me  diaoesseras,  Ucrymawe,  moleste  ferebam. 
'  Quod  fld  me  pneaente  feclaaes,  ooosilium  totios  Itlnerls 
!  fartume  mutaaMOi.  Bed  illud  pra>oUre,  quod  te  conmlato 
at  ape*  brerf  tempore  coogrediendl :  que  quMem  exspeo- 
tatio  me  maxime  nisCentat.  Me«  tibl  liters  non  deenmt. 
Dc  Biiito  acribam  ad  te  omxiia.  Librum  tibi  oeleriter 
Bictain  de  gloria.  Ezcudam  aliqnid  'H^oicXciBiey,  quod 
Ikteat  in  tbeaaurla  tuia.~Ad  Att  xv.  87. 

X.  B. — ^The  treatiae  here  mentioned  on  Olorf,  which  he 
<«Dt  aoon  after  to  AtUcua,  and  pnbliahed  in  two  booka, 
VM  aetoally  preaerred,  and  anbeisting,  long  after  the  in- 
▼ention  of  printing,  yet  happened  to  periah  anhappily  for 
want  of  being  produood  into  pnblio  light,  by  the  help  of 
tkat  admirable  art.— Raimundaa  Superantiua  made  a  pre- 
■ent  of  it  to  Petraroh,  who.  aa  he  tella  the  atory  in  one  of 
bia  ^piotlee,  lent  it  to  hia  achoolmaater,  who,  being  old  and 
poor.  pAwiwd  it  for  the  relief  of  hia  neceaaitics  into  aome  un- 
knmm  hand,  whence  Petrarch  oould  never  recover  it,  upon 
tbe  old nmli  death.  About  two  centurlea  after,  it  appeared 
to  hare  been  in  the  poaaeaaion  of  Bemardua  Juatinianua, 
and  was  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  hia  books,  which 
he  beqncathed  to  a  monaatery  of  nuna ;  but  when  it  oould 
not  be  fo«md  in  that  monaatery  after  the  atricteat  search, 
it  waa  generally  believed,  that  Petrua  Alcyoniua,  who  waa 
[AjBlefan  to  that  houae,  and  had  the  free  uaeof  the  library, 
had  atotcn  it ;  and.  after  tranacribing  aa  much  of  it  aa  he 
eeuld  into  hb  own  writings,  had  deatroyed  the  original  for 
fear  of  a  diacovery ;  it  being  obaenred  by  the  critics,  that 
in  his  book  De  BxUio,  there  were  many  bright  paaaagca, 
not  well  coonocted  with  the  reat  of  the  work,  which  seemed 
to  be  aborre  hia  taate  and  genius.— Petraroh.  Eplat.  xv.  1 ; 
Ser.  Scnilium.  PauU.  Manut.  Not. ;  Ad  Att.  xv.  27 ;  Bayle 
Diet.  In  Alcfamiua ;  Menagiana,  t.  It.  p.  86.^ 


another  letter,  ^'  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  the 
fondness  that  you  express  for  your  little  daughter, 
and  to  see  you  feel  at  last,  that  the  love  St  our 
children  does  not  flow  from  habit  or  fashion,  but 
from  nature ;  for  if  that  be  not  so,  there  can  be  no 
natural  conjunction  between  one  man  and  another, 
without  which  all  society  must  necessarily  be  dis- 
solved*." 

There  was  now  great  expectation  of  the  shows 
and  plays  which  Brutus,  as  praetor  of  the  city, 
was  going  to  exhibit,  according  to  annual  custom, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  on  the  third  of  July ;  and 
all  people  were  attentive  and  impatient  to  see  in 
what  manner  they  would  be  received.  Brutus 
wrote  to  Cicero,  to  beg  that  he  would  grace  them 
with  his  presence ;  but  Cicero  thought  die  request 
absurd,  nor  at  all  agreeable  to  Brutus's  usual  pru- 
dence. His  answer  was,  "that  he  was  got  too  far 
upon  his  journey  to  have  it  now  in  his  power,  and 
that  it  would  be  very  improper  for  him,  who  had  not 
been  in  Rome  since  it  was  filled  with  soldiers,  not 
so  much  out  of  regard  to  his  danger  as  his  dignity, 
to  run  thither  on  a  sudden  to  see  plays ;  that  in 
such  times  as  these,  though  it  was  reputable  for 
those  to  give  plays  whose  office  required  it,  yet 
for  his  seeing  them,  as  it  was  not  necessary,  so 
neither  would  it  be  thought  decent  i»."  He  was 
heartily  solicitous,  however,  that  they  might  meet 
with  all  imaginable  encouragement,  and  charged 
Atticus  to  send  him  ^  particular  account  of  what 
passed  on  each  day  from  their  first  opening. 

The  success  of  them  answered  all  their  hopes, 
for  they  were  received  with  an  incredible  applause 
by  all  ranks,  though  Antony's  brother,  Caius,  as 
the  next  praetor  in  office,  presided  at  them.  One 
of  the  plays  was  **  Tereus,"  a  trsgedy  of  Accius, 
which  having  many  strokes  in  it  on  the  characters 
and  acts  of  tyrants,  was  infinitely  clapped  by  the 
people.  Atticus  performed  his  part  to  Cicero, 
and  sent  him  a  punctual  account  of  what  passed 
every  day,  which  he  constantly  communicated  to 
Brutus,  who  was  now  in  his  neighbourhood ;  in 
Nesis,  a  little  isle  on  the  Campanian  shore,  the 
seat  of  young  Lncullus.  In  his  answer  to  Atticus, 
**  Your  letters,"  says  he,  **  were  very  acceptable  to 
Brutus :  I  spent  several  hours  with  him,  soon  after 
I  received  them ;  he  seemed  to  be  delighted  with 
the  account  of  '  Tereus,'  and  thought  himself  more 
obliged  to  the  poet  Accius  who  made  it,  than  to 
the  praetor  Antony,  who  presided  at  it  But  the 
more  joy  you  send  us  of  this  sort,  the  more  indig- 
nation it  gives  me  to  see  the  Roman  people  employ 
their  hands  in  clapping  plays,  not  in  defending  the 
republic.  This  perhaps  may  provoke  our  enemies 
to  discover  themselves  before  they  intended  it,  yet 
if  they  be  but  mortified,   I   care  not  by  what 


•  Filiolam  tibl  jam  Rome  Jucundam  a 
que,  quam  nunquam  vidi,  tamen  et  amo,  et  amabilem  ease 
certo  Bcio.  Etlam  atque  etiam  valete  Patron  et  tui  oondia- 
cipuU.— Ad  Att.  V.  19;  vii.  20. 

b  In  quibua  unum  alienum  suroma  sua  prudentia,  id 
eat  illud,  ut  apectem  ludoa  suoa.  Reacripai  aoUloet, 
primiun  me  Jam  profectum,  ut  non  integrum  ait.  Dein 
Arowc^oTov  eaae,  me,  qui  Romam  omnino  poat  bee  anna 
non  aoceaserim,  neque  id  tarn  pericnii  mei  cauaa  fecerim, 
quam  dignitatia,  subilo  ad  ludoa  venire.  Tali  enim  tem- 
pore ludoa  facere  illi  honeatum  eat,  cui  neceaae  eat :  spec- 
tare  mihi,  ut  non  eat  necease,  ale  ne  honeatum  quidem  eat. 
Equidem  iiloa  celebrari,  et  earn  quam  gratiaaimoa  mixabi- 
liter  cupio.— Ad  Att.  xr.  26. 
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means  ^"  In  a  speech  made  afterwards  to  the 
senatei  he  urges  this  judgment  of  the  city  as  a  pro- 
per lesson  to  Antony,  to  teach  him  the  way  to  glory. 
**  Chappy  Brutus  !"  says  he,  **  who  when  driven 
from  Rome  by  force  of  arms,  resided  still  in  the 
hearts  and  bowels  of  his  citizens,  who  made  them- 
selves amends  for  the  absence  of  their  deliverer, 
by  their  perpetual  applauses  and  acclamations'." 

But  there  was  one  thing  which,  through  the 
inadvertency  of  Brutus*s  managers,  or  thecontriv. 
anoe  of  the  praetor  Antony,  gave  Brutus  some 
uneasiness  :  that  in  the  edict  for  proclaiming  his 
shows,  the  month,  instead  of  Quintilis,  was  styled 
July,  by  its  new  name  lately  given  to  it  in  honour 
of  Ceesar;  for  it  raised  great  speculation,  and 
was  thought  strange,  that  Brutus  by  edict  should 
acknowledge  and,  confirm  an  act,  contrived  to 
perpetuate  the  honour  of  tyranny.  This  little 
circumstance  greatly  disturbed  him,  imagining, 
that  it  would  be  reflected  upon  as  a  mean  condes- 
cension ;  and  since  it  could  not  be  remedied  as  to 
the  plays,  he  resolved  to  correct  it  for  the  rest  of 
the  shows ;  and  gave  immediate  orders,  that  the 
huntings  of  the  wild  beasts,  which  were  to  follow, 
should  be  proclaimed  for  the  thirteenth  of  Quin- 
tUis«. 

While  Cicero  continued  in  these  parts,  he  spent 
the  greatest  share  of  his  time  with  Brutus ;  and 
as  they  were  one  day  together,  L.  Libo  came  to 
them,  with  letters  just  received  from  young  S. 
Pompey,  his  son-in-law,  with  proposals  of  an  ac- 
commodation addressed  to  the  consuls,  on  which 
he  desired  their  opinion.  Cicero  thought  them 
drawn  with  great  gravity  and  propriety  of  expres- 
sion, excepting  a  few  inaccuracies,  and  advised 
only  to  change  the  address;  and  instead  of  the 
consuls,  to  whom  alone  they  were  directed,  to  add 
the  other  magistrates,  with  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  lest  the  consuls  should  suppress  them, 
as  belonging  only  to  tiiemselves.  These  letters 
brought  in  substance,  **tbat  Pompey  was  now 
master  of  seven  legions:  that  as  he  had  just 
stormed  a  town  called  Borea,  he  received  the  news 
of  Cesar's  death,  which  caused  a  wonderful  joy, 
and  change  of  affairs  through  the  province  of 
Spain,  and  a  concourse  of  people  to  him  from  all 
parts.  The  sum  of  his  demands  was,  that  all  who 
had  the  command  of  armies  should  dismiss  them ; 
but  to  Libo  he  signified,  that  unless  his  father's 
estate  and  house  at  Rome,  which  Antony  now  pos- 
sessed, were  restored  to  him,  he  would  agree  tp 
nothing'." 

c  Bruto  tu«  Utene  grate  erant  Fui  enim  apud  Ilium 
multas  horns  in  Ncslde.  cum  pauUo  ante  tuas  litoras  aooe- 
pissem.  Deleotarl  mihi  Tereo  videbatur ;  efc  habere  msjo- 
rcm  Accio,  quam  Antonio,  gratiam.  Mihi  autem  quo 
letiora  sunt,  oo  pliw  stomachi  et  molestiae  est,  populum 
Romanum  manus  suas,  non  in  defendenda  republlca  sed 
in  plandendo  oonsumere.  Mihi  quidem  ridentur,  istomm 
animi  inoendl  etiam  ad  reprawentandam  improbitatem 
Ruam.  Sod  tamen  dum  modo  doleant  aliquid,  doleant 
quodlibot.— Ad  Att.  xvi.  8. 

^  Quid  ?  Apollinarium  ludomm  plausus,  rel  testimonia  * 
potius,  et  Judicfa  populi  Romani  parum  magna  vldeban- 
tur?  O  beatos  illos.  qui  cum  adesse  ipsis  propter  rim 
armonim  non  lioebat,  aderant  tamen,  et  in  medullis  populi 
Romani  ac  vlsceribus  bcrebant !  nisi  forte  Aocio  turn 
plaudi'-et  non  Bruto  putatatis,  Ace— Phil.  i.  15. 

e  Quam  iUe  doluit  do  Nonis  Juliis !  miriflce  est  oontur- 
batus.  Itaque  sese  scriptumm  aiebat,  ut  venationem  etiam, 
qutt  postridie  ludos  ApoUinarea  futura  est,  proscriberent, 
ill.  Id.  Quint.— Ad.  Att.  xvi.  4.  '  Ibid. 


This  overture  from  Pompey  was  procured  chiefly 
by  the  management  of  Lepidus  ' :  who  having  the 
province  of  Spain  assigned  to  him,  where  Pompey 
was  very  strong,  had  ao  mind  to  be  engaged  in  a 
war  at  such  a  distance  from  Rome,  and  drawn  off 
from  attending  to  the  main  point  in  view,  the  event 
of  affairs  in  Italy ;  for  which  purpose,  on  pretence 
of  the  public  quiet,  he  made  the  offer  of  a  treaty 
on  honourable  terms  to  Pompey,  and  '*  that,  on 
condition  of  laying  down  his  arms,  and  quitting 
the  province,  he  should  be  restored  to  all  his 
estates  and  honours,  and  have  the  command  of 
the  whole  naval  power  of  Rome,  in  the  same 
manner  as  his  father  had  it  before  him ;  all  which 
was  proposed  and  recommended  to  .the  senate  by 
Antony  himself^.''  Where  to  preserve  a  due 
respect  to  Cesar's  acts,  by  which  Pompey's  estates 
had  been  confiscated,  it  was  decreed  that  the  same 
sum,  for  which  they  had  been  sold,  should  be  given 
to  him  by  the  public,  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
them  again.  This  amounted  to  above  five  millions 
and  a-half  of  our  money,  exclusive  of  his  jewels, 
plate,  and  furniture  ;  which  being  wholly  embez- 
zled, he  was  content  to  lose*.  On  these  terms, 
ratified  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  Pompey 
actually  quitted  Spain,  and  came  to  Marseilles. 
The  project  was  wisely  concerted  by  Lepidus  and 
Antony ;  for,  while  it  carried  a  show  of  modera- 
tion and  disposition  to  peace,  it  disarmed  a  despe- 
rate enemy,  who  was  in  condition  to  give  a  great 
obstruction  to  their  designs,  and  diversion  to  their 
arms,  at  a  time  when  the  necessity  of  their  inte- 
rests required  their  presence  and  whole  attention 
at  home,  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  of  their  power  in 
the  heart  and  centre  of  the  empire. 

There  happened  an  incident  at  this  time  of  a 
domestic  kind,  which  gave  some  pleasure  both  to 
Cicero  and  Atticus :  the  unexpected  conversion  of 
their  nephew  Quintus.  He  had  long  ago  deserted 
his  father  and  uncle,  and  attached  himself  wholly 
to  Cesar,  who  supplied  him  liberally  with  money. 
On  Cesar's  death  he  adhered  still  to  the  same 
cause,  and  was  in  the  utmost  confidence  with 
Antony  ;  and,  as  Atticus  calls  him,  his  right 
hand'',  or  the  minister  of  all  his  projects  in  the 
city ;  but  upon  some  late  disgust,  he  b^an  to  make 
overtures  to  his  friends  of  coming  over  to  Brutus, 
pretending  to  have  conceived  an  abhorrence  of 
Antony's  designs,  and  signifying  to  his  fiither  that 
Antony  would  have  engaged  hun  to  seize  some 
strong  post  in  the  city,  and  dedare  him  dic- 
tator ;  and  upon  his  refusal,  was  become  his 
enemy'.  The  father,  overjoyed  at  this  change, 
carriai  his  son  to  Cicero,   to  persuade  him  of  bis 


S  Phil.  V.  13, 14,  &c. ;  it.  PhU.  xiii.  4,  ft,  Ifco. 

>>  App.  p.  528 ;  Dio,  xlv.  87A. 

1  Salvis  mlm  actis  Ceesaris,  qun  conoordlae  caosa  defen-     > 
dimus,  Pompeio  sua  domus  patebit,  eamqne  non  minoris,     \ 

quam  Antoniua  emit,  redimet decrevistis  tantam  pecu-     * 

niam  Pompeio,  quantam  ex  bonis  patriis  in  prwdtp  dia^U 
patione  inimicus  victor  redegisset— nam  aigentum,  restcm,  j 
Bupellcctilem,  vlnum  amittot  equo  animo,  que  iUe  helluo 
diaslpavit— atque  illud  aeptiea  millies,  quod  adolescenti. 
Patres  Gonscrlpti,  spopondistis,  ita  describetur,  ut  videatur 
a  Tobis  Cn.  Pompeii  fiUus  in  patrimonlo  suo  ooUocatus.— 
PhiL  xilL  & 

k  Quintus  Alius,  ut  scribis,  Antonii  est  dexteUa.>-Ad 
Att  xiv.  2a 

'  Quintus  pater  exnltat  Ictitia.  Scripsit  enlra  filius.  se 
idcirco  profugere  ad  Brutum  voluisse,  quod  cum  sibi  nego- 
tium  daret  Antonlus,  ut  cum  dictatorem  cfflceret,  prwaidium 
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sinoeritj,  and  to  beg:  hi*  intercession  also  with 
AttieuB,  to  be  reconciled  to  him ;  bat  Cicero,  who 
knew  tbe  fickleness  and  perfidy  of  the  youth,  gave 
little  credit  to  htm :  taking  the  whole  for  a  oon- 
tnTance  only  to  draw  money  from  them  ;  yet  in 
eovnpliazice  with  their  request,  he  wrote  what  they 
desired  to  Atticos,  but  sent  him  another  letter  at 
the   same    time   with  his  real  thoughts  on  the 


*-*  Our  nephew  Quintus,'*  says  be,  **  promises  to 
be  a  very  Cato.  Both  his  father  and  he  have  been 
prosing  me,  that  I  would  undertake  for  him  to 
yoo  ;  yet  so,  that  you  should  not  believe  him,  till 
yoa  yourself  had  seen  the  effects  of  it.  I  shall 
giTc  him  therefore  such  a  letter  to  you  as  he  would 
have ;  but  let  it  not  move  you,  for  I  have  written 
this  lest  you  should  imagine  that  I  am  rooved  my- 
self.  The  gods  grant  that  he  may  perform  what 
he  promises,  for  it  will  be  a  common  joy  to  us  all. 
I  will  say  nothing  more  of  it  at  present","  &c. 

Bat  youDg  Quintns  got  the  better,  at  last,  of  all 
Cicero^s  suspicions  ;  and  after  spending  several 
days  with  him,  convinced  him,  by  his  whole  beba- 
Tioor  and  conversation,  that  be  was  in  earnest : 
so  that  he  not  only  recommended  him  very  affec- 
tionatHy  to  Atticus,  but  presented  him  also  to 
Bmtna,  to  make  the  offer  of  his  service  to  him  in 
person.  *'  If  he  had  not  wholly  persuaded  me," 
says  he,  "  that  what  I  am  saying  of  him  is  certainly 
tme,  I  should  not  have  done  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  yoa,  for  I  carried  the  youth  with  me  to  Bru* 
tos,  who  was  so  well  satisfied  with  him,  that  he 
gave  him  full  credit,  without  suffering  me  to  be  his 
sponsor  ;  in  commending  him,  he  mentioned  you 
in  the  kindest  manner,  and  at  parting,  embraced 
and  kiaaed  him.  Wherefore,  though  there  is  reason 
rather  to  congratulate,  than  to  entreat  you,  yet  I 
beg,  that  whatever  he  may  have  done  hitherto, 
throngh  the  weakness  of  age,  with  more  levity  than 
became  him,  you  would  believe  it  all  to  be  now 
over*."  &C. 

Qnintus  kept  his  word  with  them  ;  and  to  give 
proof  of  his  zeal  and  sincerity,  was  so  hardy, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  as  to  undertake  to 
accoae  Antony  to  the  people,  for  plundering  the 
temple  of  Opis".  But  this  accident  of  changing 
his  party,  which  gave  so  much  joy  at  present  to 
the  whole  family,  Uiough  owing  rather  to  a  giddi- 
ness of  temper  than  any  good  principle,  proved 
£atal  not  long  after,  both  to  the  young  man  and  his 
father  r  as  it  seems  to  have  been  the  most  probable 
of  their  being  proscribed  and  murdered  the 


^seoparet,  id  recunaaet ;  recuaaase  autem  m,  ne  patris  ani- 
miim  oflVndcret ;  ex  eo  sibi  ilium  hostenu — Ad  Att  xv.  21. 

«  Quinios  fiUttS  mihi  pollicetur  ae  Catonem.  Egit  autem 
et  pater  et  flUus,  ut  tlbi  sponderem :  ted  ita,  ut  turn  ere- 
dees,  cum  ipse  cognosoea  Hulo  ego  Uteras  Ipsliu  arbitratu 
dabou  Em  ne  te  morerint ;  has  scrlpBi  in  earn  partem,  ne 
memotum  patare&  DH  f&xlnt.  ut  faciat  ea,  que  promittit 
Coounaiie  enlm  gaudlum.  Bed  ego  nihil  dioo  ampUus.— - 
Ad  Att.  xvi.  I. 

■  Quod  nisi  fldem  mihi  feoiaset,  Judicaasemque  hoc  quod 
dieo  finnnm  fore,  non  feciaaem  id,  quod  dicturua  sum. 
Daxi  onim  meeum  adoleaoentem  ad  Brutnm :  aio  ei  pro- 
batum  eat.  quod  ad  te  aoribo,  ut  ipse  crediderit,  me  apon- 
aoron  accipere  nolnerit.  Eumque  laudana  amiciasime  tui 
Bentkmcm  feoerit.  Complexns,  oeculatuaque  dimiaerit. 
—Ad  Att.  x'vL  5. 

•  Qniataa  aeribit,  ae  ex  Nonia  Us,  quibus  noa  magna 
geaeamna,  ttdeax  Opis  expUcaturum,  idque  ad  populum.— 
Ibid.  14. 


year  following,  by  Antony's  order,  together  with 
Cicero  himself. 

Cicero  was  now  resdy  for  his  voyage,  and  had 
provided  three  little  yachts  or  galleys  to  transport 
himself  and  his  attendants ;  but  as  there  was  a 
report  of  legions  arriving  daily  from  abroad,  and 
of  pirates  also  at  sea,  he  thought  it  would  be  safer 
to  sail  in  company  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who 
had  drawn  together  a  fleet  of  good  force,  which 
now  lay  upon  the  coast  p.  He  gave  several  hints 
of  this  design  to  Brutus,  who  received  it  more 
coldly  than  he  expected,  and  seemed  uncertain  and 
irresolute  about  the  time  of  his  own  going.  He 
resolved,  therefore,  to  embark  without  farther  de- 
lay, though  in  some  perplexity  to  the  last,  about 
the  expediency  of  the  voyage,  and  jealous  of  its 
being  censured,  as  a  desertion  of  his  country.  But 
Atticus  kept  up  his  spirits,  by  assuring  him  con- 
stantly in  his  letters  that  all  people  approved  it  at 
Rome,  provided  that  he  kept  his  word,  of  returning 
by  the  first  of  the  new  year*. 

He  sailed  slowly  along  the  coast  towards  Rfae- 
gium,  going  ashore  every  night  to  lodge  with  some 
friend  or  client.  He  spent  one  day  at  Velia,  the 
native  place  of  Trebatius ;  whence  he  wrote  a  kind 
letter  to  him,  dated  the  nineteenth  of  July,  advis- 
ing  him  "  by  no  means  to  sell  that  family  estate," 
as  he  then  designed,  *'  situated  so  healthfully  and 
agreeably,  and  affording  a  convenient  retreat  from 
the  confusion  of  the  times,  among  a  people  who 
entirely  loved  him'."  At  this  plMX  he  began  his 
treatise  of  '^Topics,"  or  the  art  of  finding  aiguments 
on  any  question :  it  was  an  abstract  of  Aristotle's 
piece  on  the  svne  subject,  which  Trebatius,  hap- 
pening once  to  meet  with  in  Cicero's  Tusculan 
library,  had  begged  of  him  to  explain.  But  Cicero 
never  found  leisure  for  it  till  this  voysge,  in  which 
he  was  reminded  of  the  task  by  the  sight  of  Velia  ; 
and  though  he  had  neither  Aristotle  nor  any  other 
book  to  help  him,  he  drew  it  up  from  his  memory, 
and  finished  it  as  he  sailed  before  he  came  to  Rhe- 
gium  ;  whence  he  sent  it  to  Trebatius,  with  a  letter 
dated  the  twenty-seventh.  He  excuses  the  ob« 
scurity  of  it  from  the  nature  of  the  argument, 
requiring  great  attention  to  understand,  and  great 
application  to  reduce  it  to  practice :  in  which, 
however,  he  promises  to  assist  him,  if  he  lived  to 
return,  snd  found  the  republic  subsisting*. 

In  the  same  voyage,  happening  to  be  looking 
over  his  treatise  on  the  Academic  Philosophy,  he 

P  Leglones  enim  advent&re  dlcuntur.  Haec  autem  navl- 
gatio  babet  quasdam  auspicioncs  periculi.  Itaque  conaii- 
tiiebam  uti  6fjtoir\oia.  Paratlorem  ofTendi  Brutum,  quam 
audiebam.— Nam  Casali  cUwaem,  qu«  plane  bellaest,  non 
numero  ultra  fretum.— Ad  Att.  xvi.  4. 

q  Bruto  cum  a«p6  injeclaaem  de  ^/uotrAofa,  non 
perinde  atque  ego  putaram,  arrlpere  viaua  eat— [Ibid.  A.] 
Conailium  meum  quod  aia  quotidie  magia  laudari,  non 
moleate  fero;  expeetabamque,  ai  quid  ad  me  acriberea. 
Ego  enim  In  varioa  aermonea  incidebam.  Quin  etiam 
idciroo  trahebam,  ut  quam  diutlwime  integrum  esaet. 
[Ibid.  2  ;  £p.  Fam.  xi.  29.]  Sciibia  enim  in  c<elum  ferri 
profectionem  meam,  aed  ita,  ai  ante  Kal.  Jan.  redeam. 
Quod  quidem  certe  enitar.  [Ibid.  6.]  Ka  mente  diaoead. 
ut  adessem  Kal.  Jan.  quod  initium  cogendi  aenatua  fore 
videbatur.— Phil.  i.  2. 

r  Ep.  Fam.  vii.  20. 

•  Itaque  ut  primura  Yelia  nayigare  c(»pi,  inatitul  Topica 
Ariafcoteleaconacribere,  abipaaurbecommonitua.  amantia- 
sima  tui.    Eum  librum  tibi  mlai  Rhegio,  acriptum  quam 
pleniasime  ilia  res  acriU  potuit,  &o.r-Ep.  Fam.  vli.  19. 
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obserred  the  preface  of  the  third  book  to  be  the 
same  that  he  had  prefixed  to  his  book  on  Glory, 
vhich  he  had  lately  sent  to  Atticus.  It  was  lus 
custom,  it  seems,  to  prepare  at  leisure  a  number  of 
different  proems  adapted  to  the  general  view  of  his 
studies,  and  ready  to  be  applied  to  any  of  his 
works  which  he  should  afterwards  publish ;  so  that 
by  mistake  he  had  used  this  preface  twice  without 
remembering  it :  he  composed  a  new  one  therefore 
on  ship-board  for  the  piece  on  Glory,  and  sent  it 
to  Atticus,  with  orders  to  bind  it  up  with  his  copy 
in  the  place  of  the  former  preface'.  So  wonderful 
was  his  industry  and  love  of  letters,  that  neither 
the  inconvenience  of  sailing,  which  he  always  hated, 
nor  the  busy  thoughts  which  must  needs  intrude 
upon  him  on  leaving  Italy  in  such  a  conjuncture, 
could  disturb  the  caLn  and  regular  pursuit  of  his 
studies. 

From  Rhegium,  or  rather  Lencopetra,  a  promon- 
tory close  by  it,  he  passed  over  to  Syracuse  on  the 
first  of  August,  where  he  staid  but  one  night,  though 
in  a  city  particularly  devoted  to  him,  and  under  his 
special  protection  :  but  he  was  unwilling  to  give  um- 
brage or  suspicion  to  those  at  Rome  of  having  any 
views  abroad  which  concerned  the  public^;  he  set 
sail,  therefore,  again  the  next  morning  towards 
Greece,  but  was  driven  back  by  contrary  winds  to 
Leucopetra ;  and,  after  a  second  attempt  with  no 
better  success,  was  forced  to  repose  himself  in  the 
villa  of  his  friend  Valerius,  and  wait  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  fair  wind'. 


*  Nunc  negUgentiam  meam  cognosce.  De  Gloria  Hbrum 
ad  te  misi,  at  in  eo  prottmium  id  est,  quod  in  Academico 
tertio.  Id  erenit  ob  eam  rem,  quod  habco  volunien  pro- 
cemionim :  ex  eo  eligere  soleo,  cimi  aliquod  a^yypafj^Aa 
institui.  Itaque  Jam  In  Tusculano,  qui  non  ineminisiiciu 
me  abuBum  isto  pixxemio*  oonjeci  id  in  eum  librum,  qoom 
tibi  miid.  Cum  autem  in  navi  Icgerem  Academicos, 
agnovi  erratum  meum,  itaque  etatim  novum  procemium 
exaravi ;  tibi  mid.— Ad  Att.  xvi.  6. 

N.B.  A  collection  of  prefaett  prepared  beforehand,  and 
calculated  indiiferently  for  any  treatise,  will  be  thought 
perhaps  a  strange  and  fantastical  way  of  composing :  but 
though  they  had  no  neceasarj*  connection  with  the  subject 
of  any  particular  work,  they  were  yet  adapted  to  the  gene- 
ral view  of  his  writings,  and  contrived  severally  to  serve 
the  different  ends  which  he  proposed  by  the  publication  of 
them.  Thus,  in  some  he  takes  occasion  to  celebrate  the 
praises  of  his  principal  friends,  to  whom  they  were 
addressed ;  in  others,  to  enter  into  a  general  defence  of 
Philosophy,  in  answer  to  those  who  censured  him  for 
spending  so  much  time  upon  it:  in  some,  he  represents 
the  miserable  state  of  the  timee,  and  subversion  of  the 
republic,  in  a  manner  proper  to  alarm  his  citizens,  and 
rouse  them  to  assert  their  ancient  liberty ;  in  others,  he 
oontrives  to  give  a  beautiful  description  of  some  of  his 
viUat  or  gardens,  where  the  scene  of  the  dialogue  was  Uid. 
all  which  the  reader  will  find  very  agreeably  executed  in 
the  profaoos  of  his  philosophical  pieces ;  which  are  yet 
oonneoted  so  artfully  with  the  treatises  that  follow  them, 
and  lead  us  so  naturally  into  the  argument,  as  if  they  had 
been  originally  contrived  for  the  sake  of  introducing  it.— 
Tuao.  Disp.  init. ;  De  Div.  ii.  I ;  De  Fbi.  1. 1 ;  De  Legib.  iL  I. 

*  Kal.  Sext.  veni  Syraousaa— quae  tamen  urbs  mibi  con- 
Junotlsfcima,  plus  una  me  nocte  cupiens  reiinere  non  potuit 
Veritus  sum,  ne  meus  repentinus  ad  meos  necesaarios 
advontus  suspicionis  aliquidafferret,  si  ooocm  commoratus. 
—Phil.  i.  3. 

*  Cum  me  ex  SIcilia  ad  Lencopetram,  quod  eat  promon- 
torium  agri  Rhegini,  venti  detullseent ;  ab  eo  loco  con- 
aoendi,  ut  tranamitterem ;  neo  ita  multum  proveetna, 
reJectuB  austro  sum  in  eum  ipsum  locum— [Ibid.]  Ibi  cum 
ventum  expectarem :  erat  enim  villa  Valerii  noatri,  nt 
familiariter  osem,  et  libenter^Ad  Att  xvL  7. 


Here  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country 
came  to  pay  him  their  compliments ;  some  of  them 
fresh  from  Rome,  who  brought  great  news  of  an 
unexpected  turn  of  affairs  there  towards  a  general 
pacification:  '*Tbat  Antony  seemed  disposed  to 
listen  to  reason ;  to  desist  from  his  pretensions  to 
Gaul,  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  and 
make  up  matters  with  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who 
luid  written  circular  letters  to  all  the  principal  se- 
nators to  beg  their  attendance  in  the  senate  on  the 
first  of  September ;  and  that  Cicero*s  absence  was 
particularly  regretted,  and  even  blamed  at  such  a 
crisis  I'.''  This  agreeable  account  of  things  made 
him  presently  drop  all  thoughts  of  pursuing  his 
voyage ;  in  which  he  was  confirmed  likewise  by 
letters  from  Atticus,  who,  contrary  to  his  former 
advice,  pressed  him  now,  in  strong  and  pathetic 
terms,  to  come  hack  again  to  Rome. 

He  returned  therefore  by  the  same  course  which 
he  had  before  taken,  and  came  back  to  VeUa  on  the 
seventeenth  of  August:  Brutus  lay  within  three 
miles  of  it  with  his  fleet,  and  hearing  of  his  arrival, 
came  immediately  on  foot  to  salute  him.  "He  de- 
clared himself  exceedingly  pleased  with  Cicero's 
return  ;  owned  that  he  had  never  approved,  though 
he  had  not  dissuaded  the  voyage,  thinking  it  inde- 
cent to  give  advice  to  a  man  of  his  experience ;  but 
now  told  him  plainly  that  he  had  escaped  two  great 
imputations  on  his  character, — the  one,  of  too  hasty 
a  despair  and  desertion  of  the  common  cause  ;  the 
other,  of  the  vanity  of  going  to  see  the  Olympic 
games.  This  last,  (as  Cicero  says,)  would  have 
been  shameful  for  him  in  any  state  of  the  republic ; 
but  in  the  present,  unpardonable ;  and  professes 
himself  therefore  greatly  obliged  to  the  winds  for 
preserving  him  from  such  an  infamy,  and,  like 
good  citizens,  blowing  him  back  to  the  service  of 
his  country*." 

Brutus  informed  him  likewise  of  what  had  passed 
in  the  senate  on  the  first  of  August,  and  how  Piso 
had  signalised  himself  by  a  brave  and  honest  speech, 
and  some  vigorous  motions  in  favour  of  the  public 
liberty,  in  which  nobody  had  the  courage  to  second 
him.  He  produced  also  Antony's  edict,  and  their 
answer  to  it,  which  pleased  Cicero  very  much :  but 
on  the  whole,  though  he  was  still  satisfied  with  his 
resolution  of  returning,  yet  he  found  no  such  rea- 
son for  it  as  his  first  intelligence  had  suggested,  nor 
any  hopes  of  doing  much  service  at  Rome ;  where 
there  was  not  one  senator  who  had  the  courage  to 
support  Piso,  nor  Piso  himself  the  resolution  to 
appear  in  the  senate  again  the  next  day*. 

This  was  the  last  conference  that  he  ever  had 
with  Brutus ;  who,  together  with  Cassius,  left  Italy 
soon  after  it..  They  were  both  to  succeed  of  course, 

7  Rhegini  quidam,  illuatrea  homines  eo  venerunt,  Roma 
sane  recentes— h«c  afferebant,  edlotum  Bmti  et  Camii ;  ct 
fore  frequentem  senatum  KaL  a  Bruto  et  Cassio  litcras 
misaaa  ad  oonsulares  et  pnetorios ;  ut  adessent,  mgiire. 
Bummam  spem  nuncjabant,  fore,  ut  Antoninscederet,  rea 
conveniret,  nostri  Romam  redirent  Addebant  eiiam  me 
desiderari,  subaccuBarl,  ttc — Ad  Att  xvL  7* 

*  Nam  xvL  Kal.  Sept  cum  Tenissem  Veliam,  Brutua 
audivit,  erat  enim  cum  suis  navibus  apnd  Heletem  fln- 
vlum  citra  Veliam  miUia  paasuura  liL  pedibus  ad  me 
statim.  Dii  Immortales,  quaro  valde  ille  reditu,  vel  potiua 
reversione  mea  letatus  est?  Effudit  ilia  omnia,  que 
tacuerat— se  autem  Intari  quod  effugissem  duas  maxinia.s 
vituperationes,  &c.— Ad  Att  xvL  7  ;  £p.  Fam.  xU.  95,  it 
ad  Brut  18. 

•  Ad  Att  ibid. ;  PhiL  L  4,  A ;  Ep.  Fam.  xiL  8. 
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as  all  pnetora  did  at  the  expiration  of  their  office, 
to  the  goyemment  of  some  province,  which  waa 
aasigned  to  them  either  by  lot,  or  by  an  extraordx- 
inrj  decree  of  the  aenate.  Csflar  had  intended 
Maoedonui  for  the  one,  and  Syria  for  the  other ; 
bet  ae  tlieee  were  two  of  the  moat  important  com> 
BHBds  of  the  empire,  and  would  throw  a  great 
power  into  their  handa  at  a  time  when  their  ene- 
mies were  taking  meaaorea  to  destroy  them,  so 
Antonj  cotntrived  to  get  two  other  provinces  de- 
creed to  them  of  an  inferior  kind ;  Crete  to  Bnitns, 
and  Cyrene  to  Caasius ;  and  by  a  law  of  the  people, 
procured  Macedonia  and  Syria  to  be  conferred  upon 
biraaelf  and  his  colleague  Dolabella.  In  consequence 
of  which,  he  sent  his  brother  Cains  in  all  haste  to 
possess  himself  of  the  first,  and  Dolabella  to  secure 
tbe  second,  before  their  rivala  could  be  in  condition 
to  seise  them  by  force,  of  which  they  were  much 
afraid  ;  taking  it  for  granted  that  this  was  the  pro- 
ject widch  Brutns  and  Cassios  were  now  meditating. 
Cassias  bad  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the  East, 
by  his  condaet  in  the  Parthian  war ;  and  Brutua  was 
highlj  bonoored  in  Greece  for  his  eminent  virtue 
ami  lore  of  philosophy :  they  resolved  therefore  to 
dight  tbe  petty  provinces  which  were  granted  to 
them,  and  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  more  power- 
fnl  ones  that  Caesar  had  promised  them  ;  and  with 
tiiat  view  bad  provided  the  fleets  above-mentioned 
to  transport  themselves  to  those  countries  which 
they  bad  destined  for  the  scene  of  action :  Brutus 
to  Macedonia,  Cassias  to  Syria,  where  we  shall 
soon  have  occasion  to  give  a  farther  account  of 
tiieir  success  \ 

Cieero  in  the  mean  while  pursued  his  journey 
towards  Rome,  where  he  arrived  on  the  last  of  the 
month.  On  his  approach  to  tbe  city,  such  multi- 
tudes lk>cked  out  to  meet  him,  that  the  whole  day 
was  spent  in  receiving  the  compliments  and  con- 
gratalatioiia  of  his  Mends  as  he  passed  along  to  his 
house ^.  The  senate  met  the  next  morning,  to 
which  he  was  particularly  summoned  by  Antony, 
but  excused  himself  by  a  civil  message,  as  being 
too  moch  indisposed  by  the  fotigue  of  his  journey. 
Antony  took  this  as  an  aiTront,  and  in  great  rage 
threatened  openly  in  the  senate  to  order  his  houae 
to  be  pulled  down,  if  he  did  not  come  immediately  ; 
tfll,  by  the  interposition  of  the  assembly,  he  was 
dissoaded  from  using  any  violence  <*. 

Tbe  business  of  the  day  was  to  decree  some  new 
and  eztraordinary  honours  to  the  memory  of  Cesar, 
with  a  religious  supplication  to  him  as  to  a  divinity. 
Cieero  was  determined  not  to  concur  in  it,  yet  knew 
that  an  opposition  would  not  only  be  fruitless,  but 
dn^erons ;  and  for  that  reaaon  staid  away.  An- 
tony, on  the  other  hand,  was  desirous  to  have  him 
there,  fancying  that  he  would  either  be  frightened 
into  a  compliance,  which  would  lessen  him  with  his 
own  party,  or,  by  opposing  what  was  intended,  make 
himself  odious  to  the  soldiery  ;  but  as  he  was  ab- 
sent, the  decree  paaaed  without  any  contradiction. 

The  aenate  met  again  the  next  day,  when  Antony 
tiiofi^t  fit  to  absent  himself,  and  leave  the  stage 
dear  to  Cicero* ;  who  accordingly  appeared,  and 

fc  Pint.  In  Brut ;  App.  527,  fi33  ;  Phil.  IL  13,  Sa 

e  Plut.  in  etc." 

^  ComqiM  de  via  langnerem,  mihfqne  dfspHclrem,  mfsi 
pro  axnicitia  qui  hoc  ei  diceret,  at  ille,  vobis  andientibiis, 
eum  fabris  se  domum  meam  venturum  esse  dixit,  &c.— 
PfaiLL& 

«  Veni  poatridie,  ipae  non  venlt.— Phil.  v.  7. 


delivered  the  first  of  those  speeches  which,  in  imi- 
tation of  Demosthenes,  were  called  afterwards  his 
Philippics.  He  opens  it  with  a  particular  account 
of  the  motivea  of  his  late  voyage,  and  sudden  re- 
turn ;  of  his  interview  with  Brutus,  and  his  regret 
at  leaving"  him.  "  At  Vclia,"  says  he,  "  I  saw 
Brutus  :  with  what  grief  I  saw  him,  I  need  not  tell 
you  :  I  could  not  but  think  it  scandalous  for  me  to 
return  to  a  city  from  which  he  was  forced  to  retire, 
and  to  find  myself  safe  in  any  place  where  he  could 
not  be  ao ;  yet  Brutus  was  not  half  so  much  moved 
with  it  as  I,  but,  supported  by  the  consciousness  of 
his  noble  act,  showed  not  the  least  concern  for 
his  own  case,  while  he  expreased  the  greatest  for 
yours."  He  then  declares,  "  that  he  came  to  se- 
cond Piso ;  and  in  case  of  any  accidents,  of  which 
many  seemed  to  surround  him,  to  leave  that  day's 
speeoh  as  a  monument  of  hia  perpetual  fidelity  to 
hia  country'."  Before  he  entera  upon  the  state  of 
the  republic,  he  takes  occasion  to  complain  of  **  the 
unprecedented  violence  of  Antony's  treatment  of 
him  the  day  before,  who  would  not  have  been 
better  pleased  with  him  had  he  been  present ;  for 
he  should  never  have  consented  to  pollute  the  re- 
public with  so  detestable  a  religion,  and  blend  the 
honours  of  the  gods  with  those  of  a  dead  man." 
He  **  preys  the  gods  to  forgive  both  the  senate  and 
the  people  for  their  forced  consent  to  it :  that  he 
would  never  have  decreed  it,  though  it  had  been  to 
old  Brutus  himself,  who  first  delivered  Rome  from 
regal  tyranny,  and,  at  the  distance  of  five  centuries, 
had  propagated  a  race  from  the  same  stock  to  do 
their  country  the  same  services."  He  **  returns 
thanks  to  Piso  for  what  he  had  said  in  that  place 
the  month  before ;  wishes  that  he  had  been  present 
to  aecond  him ;  and  reproves  the  other  consulars 
for  betraying  their  dignity  by  deserting  him."  As 
to  the  public  affairs,  he  dwells  chiefly  on  Antony's 
abuse  of  their  decree  to  confirm  Caesar's  acts  :  de- 
clares himself  "  still  for  the  confirmation  of  them  ; 
not  that  he  liked  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace  ; 
vet  of  the  genuine  acts  only,  such  as  Ceesar  himself 
had  completed ;  not  tbe  imperfect  notes  and  me- 
morandums of  his  pocket-books ;  not  every  scrap 
of  his  writing,  or  what  he  had  not  even  written, 
but  spoken  only,  and  that  without  a  voucher."  He 
charges  Antony  with  '*  a  strange  inconsistency  in 
pretending  such  a  zeal  for  Caesar's  acts,  yet  vio- 
lating the  most  solemn  and  authentic  of  them,  his 
laws  (of  which  he  gives  several  examples) :  thinks 
it  intolerable  to  oblige  them  to  the  performance  of 
all  Caesai's  promises,  yet  annul  so  freely  what 
ought  to  be  held  the  most  sacred  and  inviolable  of 
anything  that  he  had  done."  He  addresses  him- 
self pathetically  to  both  the  consuls,  though  Dola- 
bella only  was  present;  tells  them,  "  that  they  had 
no  reason  to  resent  his  speaking  so  freely  on  the 
behalf  of  the  republic :  that  he  made  no  personal 
reflections  ;  had  not  touched  their  characters,  their 
lives,  and  mannera:  that  if  he  offended  in  that 
way,  he  desired  no  quarter'^ ;  but  if,  according  to 
his  custom,  he  delivered  himself  with  all  freedom 
on  public  affairs,  he  begged,  in  tbe  first  place,  that 
they  would  not  be  angry  ;  in  the  next,  that  if  they 
were,  they  would  express  their  anger  as  became 
citizens,  by  civil,  not  military  methods :  that  he 
had  been  admonished,  indeed,  not  to  expect  that 
the  same  liberty  would  be  allowed  to  him,  the 
nPhlTi.  i.  «  Ibid.  5,  & 

h   Ibid.  7, 11. 
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enemy  of  Ciesar,  which  had  been  indulged  to  Piso, 
his  father-in-law  ;  that  Antony  would  resent  what- 
ever was  said  against  his  will,  though  free  from 
personal  injury ;  if  so,  he  must  bear  it  as  well  as 
he  could."  Then,  after  touching  on  their  plunder- 
ing the  temple  of  Opis  of  those  sums  which  might 
have  been  of  great  service  to  the  state,  he  observes, 
"  that  whatever  the  vulgar  might  think,  money  was 
not  the  thing  which  they  aimed  at ;  that  their  souls 
were  too  noble  for  that,  and  had  greater  designs  in 
view* :  but  they  quite  mistook  the  road  to  glory,  if 
they  thought  it  to  consist  in  a  single  man's  having 
more  power  than  a  whole  people.  That  to  be  dear 
to  our  citizens,  to  deserve  well  of  our  country,  to 
be  praised,  respected,  beloved,  was  truly  glorious  { 
to  be  feared  and  hated,  always  invidious,  detestable, 
weak,  and  tottering.  That  Ceesar's  fate  was  a  warn- 
ing to  them  how  much  better  it  was  to  be  loved 
than  to  be  feared :  that  no  man  could  live  happy 
who  held  life  on  such  terms  that  it  might  be  taken 
from  him  not  only  with  iAipunlty  but  with  praise*'." 
He  puts  them  in  mind  of  the  many  public  demon- 
strations of  the  people's  disaffection  to  them,  and 
their  constant  applauses  and  acclamations  to  those 
who  opposed  them;  to  which  he  begs  them  "  to 
attend  with  more  care,  in  order  to  learn  the  way 
how  to  be  truly  great  and  glorious."  He  concludes 
by  declaring,  "  that  he  had  now  reaped  the  full  fruit 
of  his  return,  by  giving  this  public  testimony  of  his 
constant  adherence  to  the  interests  of  his  country : 
that  he  would  «ase  the  same  liberty  oftener,  if  he 
found  that  he  could  do  it  with  safety ;  if  not,  would 
reserve  himself  as  well  aa  he  could  to  better  times, 
not  so  much  out  of  regard  to  himself  as  to  the 
republic." 

In  speaking  afterwards  of  this  day*s  debate,  he 
says,  that  *<  whilst  the  rest  of  the  senate  behaved 
like  slaves,  he  alone  showed  himself  to  be  free ;  and 
though  he  spoke  indeed  with  less  freedom  than  it 
had  been  his  custom  to  do,  yet  it  was  with  more 
than  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  threatened 
seemed  to  allow*."  Antony  was  greatly  enraged 
at  his  speech,  and  summoned  another  meeting  of 
the  senate  for  the  nineteenth,  where  he  again  re- 
quired Cicero's  attendance,  being  resolved  to  answer 
him  in  person,  and  justify  his  own  conduct :  for 
which  end,  he  employed  himself  during  the  interval 
in  preparing  the  materials  of  a  speech,  and  declaim- 
ing against  Cicero  in  his  villa  near  Tibnr.  The 
senate  met  on  the  appointed  day  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord,  whither  Antony  came  with  a  strong  guard, 
and  in  great  expectation  of  meeting  Cicero,  whom 
he  had  endeavoured  by  artifice  to  draw  thither :  but 
though  Cicero  himself  was  ready  and  desirous  to  go, 
yet  his  friends  over-ruled  and  kept  him  at  home, 
being  apprehensive  of  some  design  intended  against 
hb  life". 

Autonyms  speech  confirmed  their  apprehensions, 
in  which  he  poured  out  the  overflowings  of  his  spleen 
with  such  fury  against  him,  that  Cicero,  alluding  to 


1  PbiL  L  IS.  k  Ibid.  14. 

1  Locutus  ram  de  republica  minus  eqaidem  libere,  qnam 
mea  coiuuetudo,  liberius  tamen  quam  peiiculi  mine  pos- 
tulabant— PliiL  v.  7. 

In  somma  reliquorum  servitute  Uber  unus  fui.->-Ep. 
Fam.ziL8S. 

■•  Quo  die ,  si  per  amioos  mthi  cupientl,  in  senatum 
venire  licniMeC,  ecdls  Initlnm  fecisaet  a  me.— Phil.  r.  7< 

Meque  cum  elicere  vellet  In  c«Ue  oausam,  turn  temtaret 
insidiis.— Ep.  Fam.  xii.  9&. 


what  he  had  done  a  little  before  in  public,  says, 
*'  that  he  seemed  once  more  rather  to  spew  than  to 
speak  °."  He  produced  Cicero's  letter  to  him  about 
the  restoration  of  S.  Clodius,  in  which  Cicero  ac- 
knowledged him  not  only  for  his  friend,  but  a  good 
citizen ;  as  if  the  letter  was  a  confutation  of  his 
speech,  and  Cicero  had  other  reasons  for  quarrel- 
ling with  him  now  than  the  pretended  service  of  the 
publico  But  the  chief  thing  with  which  he  urged 
him  was,  his  being  not  only  privy  to  the  murder  of 
Caesar,  but  the  contriver  of  it,  as  well  as  the  author 
of  every  step  which  che  conspirators  had  since 
taken  :  by  this  he  hoped  to  inflame  the  soldiers  to 
some  violence,  whom  he  had  planted  for  that  pur- 
pose about  the  avenues  of  the  temple,  and  within 
hearing  even  of  their  debates.  Cicero,  in  his  ac- 
count of  it  to  Cassius,  says,  **  that  he  should  not 
scruple  to  own  a  share  in  the  act,  if  he  could  have 
a  share  in  the  glory  :  but  that  if  be  had  really  been 
concerned  in  it,  they  should  never  have  left  the 
work  half  finished  P." 

He  had  resided  all  this  while  in  Rome  or  the 
neighbourhood;  but  as  a  breach  with  Antony 
was  now  inevitable,  he  thought  it  necessary  for  his 
security  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance,  to  some 
of  his  villas  near  Naples.  Here  he  composed  his 
second  Philippic,  by  way  of  reply  to  Antony  ; 
not  delivered  in  the  senate,  as  the  tenor  of  it  seems 
to  imply,  but  finished  in  the  country,  nor  intended 
to  be  published  till  things  were  actually  come  to 
extremity,  and  the  occasions  of  the  republic  made 
it  necessary  to  render  Antony's  character  and 
designs  as  odious  as  possible  to  the  people.  The 
oration  is  a  most  bitter  invective  on  his  whole  life, 
describing  it  as  a  perpetual  scene  of  lewdness, 
fiustion,  violence,  rapine,  heightened  with  all  the 
colours  of  wit  and  eloquence— it  was  greatly  ad- 
mired by  the  ancients,  and  shows,  that  in  the 
decline  of  life  Cicero  had  lost  no  share  of  that  fire 
and  spirit  with  which  hia  earlier  productions  are 
animated:  but  he  never  had  a  cause  more  inte- 
resting or  where  he  had  greater  reason  to  exert 
himself:  he  knew  that  in  case  of  a  rupture,  for 
which  alone  the  piece  was  calculated,  either  Antony 
or  the  republic  must  perish;  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  risk  his  own  life  upon  the  quarrel,  nor 
bear  the  indignity  of  outliving  a  second  time  the 
liberty  of  his  country. 

He  sent  a  copy  of  this  speech  to  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  who  were  infinitely  pleased  with  it :  they 
now  at  last  clearly  saw  that  Antony  meditated 
nothing  but  war,  and  that  their  affairs  were  growing 
daily  more  and  more  desperate;  and  being  re- 
solved therefore  to  leave  Italy,  they  took  occasion 
a  little  before  their  departure  to  write  the  following 
letter  in  common  to  Antony* 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  Prdftorsy  to  Antony^  Consul. 
**  If  you  are  in  good  health,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
us.  We  have  read  your  letter,  exactly  of  a  piece 
with  your  edict,  abusive,  threatening,  wholly  un- 
worthy to  be  sent  from  you  to  us.     For  our  part, 

B  Itaque  onmtbua  est  vfsua,  nt  ad  te  antea  acripei,  to- 
mere  sao  more,  non  dicere. — Bp  .Fam.  xii.  9. 

«  Atque  etiun  I  items,  quae  me  sibi  misisse  dtceret, 
recitavlt.  &&— PhiL  iL  4. 

p  Nullam  aliam  ob  causam  me  auctorem  fuisse  Ceaaris 
interficiendi  criminatur,  nisi  ut  in  me  veteran!  Incitentur. 
^Ep.  Fam.  xiL  2 ;  ilL  4. 
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I    Antony,  we  have  never  done  you  any  injurj ;  nor 
imagined  that  you  would  think  it  itrange,  that 
pnetors  and  men  of  our  rank  should  require  any- 
thing by  edict  of  a  consul :  but  if  you  are  angry 
that  we  have  presumed  to  do  it,  give  us  leave  to  be 
,    concerned  that  yon  would  not  indulge  that  privilege 
at  least   ta  Brutus  and  Cassius :    for  as   to  our 
raising   troops,  exacting  contributions^  soliciting 
I    snnies,  sending  expresses  beyond  sea;  since  you 
deny  that  you  ever  complained  of  it,  we  believe 
I     you  ;  and  take  it  as  a  proof  of  your  good  intention : 
we  do   not   indeed  own  any  such  practices,  yet 
think  it  strange,  when  you  objected  nothing  of 
that  kind,   that  you  could  not  contain  yourself 
from  reproaching  us  with  the  death  of'  Caesar. 
Consider  with  yourself  whether  it  is  to  be  endured, 
that  for  the  sake  of  the  public  quiet  and  liberty, 
pnetora  cannot  depart  from  their  rights  by  edict, 
t     but  the  conaul  must  presently  threaten  them  with 
I     arms.     Do   not  think  to  frighten   us  with   such 
!     threats  :   it  is  not  agreeable  to  our  character  to 
I     be  moved  by  any  danger  :  nor  must  Antony  pre- 
tend to  command  those  by  whose  means  he  now 
hves  free.     If  there  were  other  reasons  to  dispose 
-    19  to  raise  a  civil  war,  your  letter  would  have  no 
effect  to  hinder  it ;  for  threats  can  have  no  in- 
flvence  on  those  who  are  free.    But  you  know 
very  well  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  be  driven 
to  anything  against  our  will,  and  for  that  reason 
pcfhapfl  yon  threaten  that  whatever  we  do  it  may 
seem  to  be  the  effect  of  fear.     These  then  are  our 
sentimenu  :  we  wish  to  see  you  live  with  honour 
and  splendour  in  a  free  republic :  have  no  desire 
to  qoarrel  with  you :  yet  value  our  liberty  more 
than  your  friendship.     It  is  your  business  to  con- 
sider again  and  again  what  you  attempt  and  what 
yon  can  maintain ;  and  to  reflect,  not  how  long 
Caesar  lived,  bat  how  short  a  time  he  reigned : 
we  pray  the  gods  that  your  counsels  may  be  salu- 
tary both  to  the  republic  and  to  yourself;  if  not, 
wish  Sit  least  that  they  may  hurt  you  as  little  as 
may   cxmsist  with  the  safety  and  dignity  of  the 
republic^." 

Octavios  perceived  by  this  time  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  for  him  in  the  city  against  a 
oonsnl  armed  with  supreme  power  both  civil  and 
military  ;  and  was  so  far  provoked  by  the  ill  usage 
whidi  he  had  received,  that  in  order  to  obtain  by 
stratagem  what  he  could  not  gain  by  force,  he 
formed  a  design  against  Antony's  life,  and  actually 
provided  certain  slaves  to  assassinate  him,  who 
were  discovered  and  seized  with  their  poniards  in 
Antony's  house,  as  they  were  watching  an  oppor- 
tunity to  execute  their  plot.  The  story  was  sup- 
posed by  many  to  be  forged  by  Antony  to  justify 
hia  treatment  of  Octavius,  and  his  depriving  him 
of  the  estate  of  his  uncle :  but  all  men  of  sense,  as 
Cicero  says,  both  believed  and  applauded  it ;  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  old  writers  treat  it  as  an 
undoubted  fact'. 
They  were  both  of  them  equally  suspected  by  the 

4  Epi  Fam.  xL  dL 

'  De  quo  multitadini  Actum  ab  Antonio  crimen  ridetur, 
ot  in  peenniam  adoleacentis  inipetam  faoeret.  Prudentes 
aatexn  et  boni  Tiri  et  credunt  factum  et  probant  [Ep. 
Fam.  xii  sa]  Inaidiis  M.  AntonU  consulis  latua  petierat 
— Senec.  De  Clrni.  L  9. 

Hortantibus  itaque  nomrallis  perciuaores  el  subomaTlt. 
Use  ftaads  ileprehe&aa,  4fca— Suaton.  in  August  10 ;  Flu- 
tarefa.  in  Anfan. 


senate  ;  bat  Antony  more  immediately  dreaded  on 
the  account  of  his  superior  power,  and  supposed 
credit  with  the  soldiers,  whom  he  had  served  with 
through  all  the  late  wars  and  on  several  occasions 
commanded.  Here  his  chief  strength  lay  ;  and  to 
ingratiate  himself  the  more  with  them,  he  began  to 
declare  himself  more  and  more  openly  every  day 
against  the  conspirators ;  threatening  them  in  his 
edicts,  and  discovering  a  resolution  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Caesar,  to  whom  he  erected  a  statue  in 
the  rostra,  and  inscribed  it  '  To  the  most  worthy 
parent  of  his  country.'  Cicero,  speaking  of  this 
in  a  letter  to  Cassius,  says,  **  Your  friend  Antony 
grows  every  day  more  furious,  as  you  see  from 
the  inscription  of  his  statue ;  by  which  he  makes 
you  not  only  murderers  but  parricides.  But  why 
do  I  say  you  and  not  rather  us  ?  for  the  madman 
aflirms  me  to  be  the  author  of  your  noble  act.  I 
wish  that  I  had  been,  for  if  I  had  he-  would  not 
have  been  so  troublesome  to  us  at  this  time'." 

Octavius  was  not  less  active  in  soliciting  his 
uncle's  soldiers,  sparing  neither  pains  nor  money 
that  could  tempt  them  to  his  service  ;  and  by  out- 
bidding Antony  in  all  his  offers  and  bribes  to  them, 
met  with  greater  success  than  was  expected,  so  as 
to  draw  together  in  a  short  time  a  firm  and  regular 
army  of  veterans,  completely  furnished  with  all 
necessaries  for  present  service.  But  as  he  had  no 
public  character  to  justify  this  conduct,  which  in 
regular  times  would  have  been  deemed  treasonable, 
so  he  paid  the  greater  court  to  the  republican  chiefs, 
in  hopes  to  get  his  proceedings  authorised  by  the 
senate  ;  and  by  the  influence  of  his  troops  procure 
the  command  of  the  war  to  himself :  he  now  there- 
fore  was  continually  pressing  Cicero  by  letters  and 
friends  to  come  to  Rome,  and  support  him  with 
his  authority  against  their  common  enemy  Antony ; 
promising  to  govern  himself  in  every  step  by  his 
advice. 

But  Cicero  could  not  yet  be  persuaded  to  enter 
into  his  affairs  ;  he  suspected  his  youth  and  want 
of  experience,  and  that  he  had  not  strength  euough 
to  deal  with  Antony ;  and  above  all,  that  he  had 
no  good  disposition  towards  the  conspirators  :  he 
thought  it  impossible  that  he  should  ever  be  a 
friend  to  them,  and  was  persuaded  rather,  that  if 
ever  he  got  the  upper  hand,  his  uncle's  acts  would 
be  more  violently  enforced,  and  his  death  more 
cruelly  revenged,  than  by  Antony  himself*.  These 
considerations  withheld  him  from  a  union  with 
him,  till  the  exigences  of  the  republic  made  it 
absolutely  necessary ;  nor  did  he  consent  at  last 
without  making  it  an  express  condition  that  Octa- 
vius should  employ  all  his  forces  in  defence  of  the 
common  liberty,  and  particularly  of  Brutus  and  his 
accomplices :  where  his  chief  care  and  caution 
still  was,  to  arm  him  only  with  a  power  sufficient 
to  oppress  Antony,  yet  so  checked  and  limited, 
that  he  should  not  be  able  to  oppress  the  republic. 

■  Auget  tuns  amicus  furorem  indies,  primum  in  statua, 
quam  posuit  in  rostris,  inscripsit,  Parenti  optima  merlta 
Ut  non  modo  sicarii,  fted  Jam  etiam  parricids  judiceminL 
Quid  dico  Judicemini?  Judicemur  potiua.  Veatri  enim 
puloherrimi  facti  iUe  furioaus  me  principem  dicit  fuiaee. 
Utinam  quidem  fulaaem,  molestus  non  esaet— Ep.  Fam. 
xii.  a 

*  Valde  tlbi  aaaentior,  el  multum  poaslt  Octarlanua. 
multo  firmius  acta  tyranni  comprobatnm  iri,  quam  in 
Telluris,  atque  id  contra  Brutum  fore--«ed  in  iaio  Jua 
vene  quanquam  animi  aaiia,  anctoritatia  parum  eat— Ad 
Att  xvL  14. 
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This  is  evident  from  many  of  his  epistles  to 
AtticQS  :  *'  I  had  a  letter/'  says  he,  '/  from  Oc- 
tavianus  on  the  first  of  November :  liis  designs 
are  great :  he  has  drawn  over  all  the  veterans  of 
Casilinum  and  Calatia :  and  no  wonder,  he  gives 
sixteen  pounds  a  man.  He  proposes  to  make  the 
toar  of  the  other  colonies  :  his  view  plainly  is,  to 
have  the  command  of  the  war  against  Antony ;  so 
that  we  shall  be  in  arms  in  a  few  days.  But  which 
of  them  shall  we  follow  ? — Consider  his  name,  his 
age :  he  begs  to  have  a  private  conference  with  ma 
at  Capua  or  near  it :  'tis  childish  to  imagine  that 
it  could  be  private  :  I  gave  him  to  understand  that 
it  was  neither  necessary  nor  practicable.  He  sent 
to  me  one  Cecina  of  Volaterne,  who  brought  word 
that  Antony  was  coming  towards  the  city  with  the 
legion  of  the  Alaudse  ^ :  that  he  raised  contribu- 
tions from  all  the  great  towns,  and  marched  with 
colours  displayed :  he  asked  my  advice  whether  he 
should  advance  before  |him  to  Rome  with  three 
thousand  veterans,  or  keep  the  post  of  Capua  and 
oppose  his  progress  there,  or  go  to  the  three 
Macedonian  legions,  who  were  marching  along  the 
upper  coast,  and  are,  as  he  hopes,  in  his  interest 
— they  would  not  take  Antony's  money,  as  this 
Csecina  says,  but  even  affronted  and  left  him  whUe 
he  was  speaking  to  them.  In  short  he  offers  him- 
self for  our  leader,  and  thinks  that  we  ought  to 
support  him.  I  advised  him  to  march  to  Roma  : 
for  he  seems  likely  to  have  the  meaner  people  on 
his  side ;  and  if  he  makes  good  what  he  promises, 
the  better  sort  too.  O  Brutus,  where  art  thou  ? 
What  an  opportunity  dost  thou  lose  ?  I  did  not 
indeed  foresee  this:  yet  thought  that  something 
like  it  would  happen.  Give  me  your  advice :  shall 
I  come  away  to  Rome ;  stay  where  I  am ;  or 
retire  to  Arpinum,  where  I  shall  be  the  safest  ?  I  had 
rather  be  at  Rome,  lest  if  anything  should  be  done 
I  should  be  wanted :  resolve  therefore  for  me :  I 
never  was  in  greater  perplexity*." 

Again :  *'  I  had  two  letters  the  same  day  from 
Octavius :  he  presses  me  to  come  immediately  to 
Rome  ;  is  resolved,  he  says,  to  do  nothing  without 
the  senate — I  tell  him  that  there  can  be  no  senate 
till  the  first  of  January,  which  I  take  to  be  true : 
he  adds  also,  *  nor  without  my  advice.'  In  a  word, 
he  urges,  I  hang  back :  I  cannot  trust  his  age : 
do  not  know  his  real  intentions ;  will  do  nothing 
without  Pansa ;  am  afraid  that  Antony  may  prove 
too  strong  for  him ;  and  unwilling  to  stir  from  the 
sea ;  yet  would  not  have  anything  vigorous  done 
without  me.  Varro  does  not  like  the  conduct  of 
the  boy,  but  I  do.  He  has  firm  troops  and  may 
join  with  D.  Brutus :  what  he  does,  he  does 
openly ;  musters  his  soldiers  at  Capua';  pays  them : 
we  shall  have  a  war  I  see  instantly t^." 

»  Thia  legion  of  the  Alauda  waa  first  raised  by  J.  Caesar, 
and  compoiied  of  the  natives  of  Gaul,  armed  and  disciplined 
after  the  Roman  manner,  to  Ivhich  he  gave  the  freedom  of 
Roma  He  caUed  it  by  a  Oallic  name,  Alauda ;  which 
signified  a  kind  of  lark,  or  litUe  bird  with  a  tuft  or  orest 
ritdng  upon  its  head ;  in  imitation  of  which,  this  legion 
wore  a  crest  of  feathers  on  the  helmet ;  from  which  origin 
the  word  was  adopted  into  the  Latin  tongue  Antony,  out 
of  compliment  to  these  troops,  and  to  assure  himself  of 
their  fidelity,  had  lately  made  a  Judiciary  law,  by  which  he 
erected  a  third  class  of  Judges,  to  be  drawn  from  the  offioers 
of  this  legion,  and  added  to  the  other  two  of  the  senators 
and  knights ;  for  which  Cioero  often  reproaches  him  as  a 
most  infamous  prostitution  of  the  dignity  of  the  republic 
—PhiL  La  <  Ad  Att  xvL  8.  x  Ibid,  a 


Again :  "  I  have  letters  every  day  (rom  Octa- 
vianus ;  to  undertake  his  affairs  ;  to  come  to  him 
at  Capua ;  to  save  the  state  a  second  time :  he 
resolves  to  come  directly  to  Rome. 

Urged  to  the  fight,  'tis  shameful  to  refuse. 
Whilst  fear  yet  prompts  the  safer  part  to  chnsa^— 

Hon.  IL  V- 
He  has  hitherto  acted,  and  acts  still  with  vigour, 
and  will  come  to  Rome  with  a  great  force.  Yet 
he  is  but  a  boy :  he  thinks  the  senate  may  be  called 
immediately:  but  who  will  come?  or  if  they  do, 
who,  in  this  uncertainty  of  affisirs,  will  declare 
against  Antony  ?  he  will  be  a  good  guard  to  us  on 
the  first  of  January :  or  it  may  come  perhaps  to 
blows  before.  The  great  towns  favour  the  boy 
strangely.  They  flock  to  him  from  all  parts,  and 
exhort  him  to  proceed;  could  you  ever  have  thought 
it*  ?"  There  are  many  other  passages  of  the  same 
kind,  expressing  a  diffidence  of  Octavius,  and  in- 
clination to  sit  still  and  let  them  fight  it  out  between 
themselves :  till  the  exigency  of  affairs  made  their 
union  at  last  mutually  .necessary  to  each  other. 

In  the  hurry  of  all  these  politics,  ha  was  pro- 
secuting his  studies  still  with  his  usual  appli- 
cation ;  and  besides  the  second  Philippic  already 
mentioned,  now  finished  his  book  of  Offices,  or  the 
duties  of  man,  for  the  use  of  his  son*.  A  work 
admired  by  all  succeeding  ages  as  the  most  perfect 
system  ot  heathen  morality,  and  the  noblest  effort 
and  specimen  of  what  mere  reason  could  do  towards 
guiding  man  through  life  with  innocence  and  hap- 
piness. He  now  also  drew  up,  as  it  is  thought, 
his  Stoical  Paradoxes,  or  an  illustration  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  of  that  sect,  from  the  examples 
and  characters  of  their  own  countrymen,  which  he 
addressed  to  Brutus. 

Antony  left  Rome  about  the  end  of  September, 
in  order  to  meet  and  engage  to  his  servive  four 
legions  from  Macedonia,  which  had  been  sent 
thither  by  Cnsar  on  their  vray  towards  Parthia, 
and  were  now  by  his  orders  returning  to  Italy. 
He  thought  himself  sure  of  them,  and  by  their  help 
to  be  master  of  the  city ;  but  on  his  arrival  at 
Brundisium  on  the  eighth  of  October,  three  of  the 
legions,  to  his  g^^eat  surprise,  rejected  all  his  offers 
and  refused  to  follow  him.  This  affront  so  enraged 
him,  that  calling  together  all  the  centurions  whom  he 
suspected  of  being  the  authors  of  their  disaffection, 
he  ordered  them  tobemassacrad  in  his  own  lodgings, 
to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  while  he  and  his 
wife  Fulvia  stood  calmly  looking  on,  to  satiate 
their  cruel  revenge  by  the  blood  of  these  brave 
men :  after  which  he  marched  back  towards  Rome 
by  the  Appian  road  at  the  head  of  the  single  legion 
which  submitted  to  him ;  whilst  tba  other  three 
took  their  route  along, the  Adriatic  coast  vrithout 
declaring  yet  for  any  side^. 

■  Ad  Att.  xvi.  11.'  ilbid] 

b  A.  d.  vit.  Id.  Oct.'Brandisbun  erat  profectus,  An- 
tonius,  obviam  legionibus  Maoodonids  mr.  quaa  sibi  con- 
oiliare  pecunia  oogitabat,  eaaqoe  ad  urbem  addooere. — 
£p.  Fam.  xiL  23. 

Quippe  qui  in  hospitis  tectis  Brundisii  fortissimos  viros. 
Gives  optimos,  Jugular!  Jnsserit :  quorum  ante  pedes  ejus 
morientium  sanguine  os  uxoris  reqpersum  esse  oonstabat 
—PhiL  iii.  S. 

Cum  c^us  promissiB  legiones  fortissime  redamaaseDt, 
domum  ad  se  venire  Jussit  oentuiioneit,  quos  bene  da 
republioa  seotire  oognoverat,  eosque  ante  pedes  suos, 
uxorisque  8u«,  quam  secum  gravis  imperator  ad  oxer- 
citum  duxerat,  JuguUri  coegit.— PhlL  v.  8. 
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He  retamed  fall  of  rag:e  both  a^ainat  OctaTins 
and  the  republicana,  and  determined  to  make  what 
nae  he  coald  of  the  remainder  of  hia  coosolihip,  in 
wmting  the  provincea  and  military  commands  out 
of  the  hands  of  hia  enemiea,  and  distributing  them 
to  hia  friendfl.     He  published  at  the  same  time 
seTeral  fierce  and  threatening  edicts,  in  which  "  he 
gave  Octavioa  the  name  of  Spartacus,  reproached 
him   with   the  ignobleneaa  of  his  birth;   charged 
Cicero  with  being  the  author  of  all  hia  counsels ; 
abased  yoang  Qointus  as  a  perfidious  wretch  who 
had  offered   to   kill  both  hu  father  and  uncle; 
forbade  three  of  the  tribunes,  on  pain  of  death,  to 
appear  in   the  senate,  Q.  Casaius,  the  brother  of 
the  ooQspirator,  Carfulenus,  and  Canutius*^."     In 
this   humour    he  summoned   the  senate  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  October,  with  severe  threats  to 
those  who  should  absent  themselves ;  yet  he  him- 
sHf  neglected  to  come,  and  adjourned  it  by  edict 
to  the  twenty -eighth :  but  while  all  people  were  in 
expectation  of  some  extraordinary  decrees  from 
him,   and   of  one  particularly  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, to  declare  young  Caesar  a  public  enemy  <*; 
he  happened  to  receive  the  news  that  two  of  the 
legions   from    Bruodisium,   the  fourth,   and  that 
which  was  called  the  Martial,  had  actually  declared 
for  Octavios,  and  posted  themselves  at  Alba,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome".    This  shocked  him 
so  mnch,  that  instead  of  prosecuting  what  he  had 
projected,  he  only  huddled  over  what  nobody  op- 
posed, the  decree  of  a  supplication  to  Lepidus ; 
and  the  same  evening,  after  he  had  distributed  to 
his  friends  by  a  pretended  allotment  the  several 
proTincea  of  the  empire,  which  few  or  none  of  them 
durst  accept  from  so  precarious  a  title,  he  changed 
the  habit  of  the  consul  for  that  of  the  general,  and 
left  thedty  with  precipitation,  to  put  himself  at  the 
bead  of  his  army,  and  possess  himself  by  force  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  assigned  to  him  by  a  pretended 
law  of  the  people  against  the  will  of  the  senate'. 

On  the  news  of  his  retreat  Cicero  presently 
quitted  his  books  and  the  country  and  set  out  to- 
wards Rome :  he  seemed  to  be  called  by  the  voice 
of  the  republic  to  take  the  reins  once  more  into 
hia  hands.  The  field  was  now  open  to  him  ; 
there  was  not  a  consul  and  scarce  a  single  preetor 
in  the  city,  nor  any  troops  from  which  he  could 
apprehend  danger.  He  arrived  on  the  ninth  of 
December,  and  immediately  conferred  with  Pansa, 
for  Hirtius  lay  very  ill,  about  the  measures  proper 

e  Primum  in  Coraarem  ut  maledicta  congeosit — igno- 
bUitatem  objicit  C.  CMsris  filio  [Phil.  iii.  6.]  quem  in 
edicCiBSpartscnmappQUat  [Ibid,  a]  Q.  Cioeronem,  fratris 
mei  filiam  oompeUat  edioto— ausus  est  wribere.  hunc  de 
patris  et  pairoi  parricidio  oogitasse,  [Ibid.  7<]  quid  autem 
attinnerit,  Q.  Cassio— mortem  denunciaro  si  in  senatum 
▼enitfset.  t>.  Carfulenum^-e  senatu  vi  et  mortis  minis 
ezpellere :  Tib.  Canutium— non  templo  solum,  sed  adltu 
prc^ibere  capltolii.— Ibid.  9. 

d  Cum  senatom  'vocaaeet,  adhibuiaBetque  consnlarem, 
401  sua  aententia  C.  Ctemrem  hostem  Judicaret— Phil.  t. 
9 ;  App.  506. 

«  Post«a  vero  quam  legio  Martia  dnoem  prestantls- 
cbnum  vidlt,  nihil  egit  aliud,  nisi  ut  allquando  llberi 
1 iiw    quam  est  imitata  quarta  legio.— Phil.  v.  8. 

Atqoe  ea  legio  oonsedit  Albe,  &c.— Phil.  ill.  3. 

f  Fugere  festinana  senatusconsultum  de  suppllcatione 
per  disMUBBionem  fecit— prmclara  tamen  senatusconsulta 
eo  ipso  die  respertina,  proTinciaram  religiosa  sortitio— 
Lu  Lentaltts  et  P.  Naso-^uUam  so  habere  provinciam, 
nallam  Antonii  sortttioDem  fuisse  judioanmt.— PhiL  iU. 
,    9,  la 


to  be  taken  on  their  approaching  entrance  into  the 
oonsulahip. 

Before  his  leaving  the  country  Oppius  had  been 
with  him,  to  press  him  again  to  undertake  the 
affairs  of  Octavius  and  the  protection  of  his  troops : 
but  his  answer  was,  **  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
it,  unless  he  were  first  assured  that  Octavius  would 
not  only  be  no  enemy,  but  even  a  friend  to  Brutus : 
that  he  could  be  of  no  service  to  Oataviua  till  the 
first  of  January,  and  there  would  be  an  opportu- 
nity before  that  time  of  trying  Octavius's  dispo- 
sition in  the  case  of  Casca,  who  had  been  named 
by  Caesar  to  the  tribunate,  and  was  to  enter  upon 
it  on  the  tenth  of  December :  for  if  Octavius  did 
not  oppose  or  disturb  his  admission,  that  would  be 
a  proof  of  his  good  intentions*."  Oppiua  under, 
took  for  all  this  on  the  part  of  Octavius,  and 
Octavius  himself  confirmed  it,  and  suffered  Casca, 
who  gave  the  first  blow  to  Csesar,  to  enter  quietly 
into  his  office. 

The  new  tribunes,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the 
absence  of  the  superior  magistrates,  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  senate  on  the  nineteenth.  Cicero  had 
resolved  not  to  appear  there  any  more,  till  he 
should  be  supported  by  the  new  consuls  ;  but 
happening  to  receive  the  day  before  the  edict  of 
D.  Brutus,  by  which  he  prohibited  Antony  the 
entrance  of  his  province,  and  declared  that  he 
would  defend  it  against  him  by  force,  and  preserve 
it  in  its  duty  to  the  senate,  he  thought  it  necessary 
for  the  public  service,  and  the  present  encourage- 
ment of  Brutus,  to  procure,  as  soon  as  possible, 
some  public  declaration  in  his  favour :  he  went, 
therefore,  to  the  senate  very  early,  which  being 
observed  by  the  other  senators,  presently  drew 
together  a  full  house,  in  expectation  of  hearing  his 
sentiments  in  so  nice  and  critical  a  situation  of  the 
public  affairs'*." 

He  saw  the  war  actually  commenced  in  the  very 
bowels  of  Italy,  on  the  success  of  which  depended 
the  fate  of  Rome :  that  Gaul  would  certainly  be 
lost,  and  with  it  probably  the  republic,  if  Brutus 
was  not  supported  against  the  superior  force  of 
Antony:  that  there  was  no  way  of  doing  it  so 
ready  and  effectual,  as  by  employing  Octavius  and 
his  troops ;  and  though  the  entrusting  him  with 
that  commission  would  throw  a  dangerous  power 
into  his  hands,  yet  it  would  he  controlled  by  the 
equal  power  and  superior  authority  of  the  two 
consuls,  who  were  to  be  joined  with  him  in  the 
same  command. 

The  senate  being  assembled,  the  tribunes  ac- 
>  r  Sed,  ut  scribis,  oertlsslmum  esse  video  discrlmen 
Casce  noetii  tribunatum:  de  qnoquidem  ipsi  dixl  Oppio, 
cum  me  hortaretur,  ut  adolesoentemqae  totamque  causatU, 
manuraque  veteranorum  complecterer,  me  nuUo  modo  fa- 
cere  posse,  ni  mihi  exploratura  csset,  eum  non  modo  non 
inlmicum  tyrannoctonis,  verum  etlam  amicmn  fore ;  cum 
illcdiceret,itafuturum.  Quid  igitur  festinamus  ?  Inquam. 
111!  enim  mea  opera  ante  Kal.  Jan.  nihil  opus  est.  Nos 
autem  ante  Id.  Dec.  ejus  voluntatem  perspiciemus  in 
Casca.    Mihi  valde  assensus  est. — Ad  Att  xvi.  16. 

l>  Cum  tribuni  plebis  edixissent,  aenatus  adesset  ad  diem 
xiii.  Kal.  Jan.  haberentque  in  animo  de  prssidio  oonsulum 
designatorum  referre,  quanquam  statueram  in  senatum 
ante  Kal.  Jan.  non  venire :  tamen  cum  eo  ipso  die  edictum 
tuum  propobitum  esset,  nefas  esse  duxi,  aut  Ita  haberi 
senatum.  ut  de  tuls  divinis  in  rempublicam  meritis  silerc- 
tur,  quod  factum  esset,  nisi  ego  venlsscm,  aut  etiam  si 
quid  de  te  non  honorlfice  dloeretur,  me  non  adesse.  Itaque 
In  senatum  veni  mane.  Quod  cum  asset  animadvenum, 
frequentlBsImi  aenatores  oonvenerunt— Ep.  Fam.  xi.  6. 
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quainted  tbem  that  the  business  of  the  meeting 
was  to  provide  a  guard  for  the  security  of  the  new 
consuls,  and  the  protection  of  the  senate  in  the 
freedom  of  their  debates;  but  that  they  gave  a 
liberty  withal  of  taking  the  whole  state  of  the  re* 
public  into  consideration.  Upon  this  Cicero 
opened  the  debate,  **  and  represented  to  them  the 
danger  of  their  present  condition,  and  the  necessity 
of  speedy  and  resolute  counsels  against  an  enemy 
who  lost  no  time  in  attempting  their  min.  That 
they  had  been  ruined  indeed  before,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  courage  and  virtue  of  young  Csesar, 
who,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  and  without  being 
even  desired  to  do  what  no  man  thought  possible 
for  him  to  do,  had,  by  his  private  authority  and 
■expense,  raised  a  strong  army  of  veterans,  and 
baflSed  the  designs  of  Antony ;  that  if  Antony  had 
succeeded  at  Brundisium,  and  prevailed  with  the 
legions  to  follow  him,  he  would  have  filled  the  city 
at  his  return  with  blood  and  slaughter :  that  it  was 
their  part  to  authorise  and  confirm  what  Ceesar 
had  done,  and  to  empower  him  to  do  more,  by 
employing  his  troops  in  the  farther  service  of  the 
state,  and  to  make  a  special  provision,  also,  for 
the  two  legions  which  had  declared  for  him  against 
Antony  ^  As  to  D.  Brutus,  who  had  promised  by 
edict  to  preserve  Gaul  in  the  obedience  of  the 
senate,  that  he  was  a  citizen,  bom  for  the  good  of 
the  republic — the  imitator  of  his  ancestors ;  nay, 
had  even  exceeded  their  merit ;  for  the  first  Brutus 
expelled  a  proud  king,  he  a  fellow-subject  far  more 
proud  and  profligate  :  that  Tarquin,  at  the  time  of 
his  expulsion,  was  actually  making  war  for  the 
people  of  Rome ;  but  Antony,  on  the  contrary, 
had  actually  begun  a  war  against  them.  That  it  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  confirm  by  public  autho- 
rity what  Brutus  had  done  by  private,  in  preserv- 
ing the  province  of  Gaul,  the  flower  of  Italy,  and 
the  bulwark  of  the  empire"*."  Then,  after  largely 
inveighing  against  Antony's  character,  and  enume- 
rating particularly  all  his  cruelties  and  violences, 
he  exhorts  them  in  a  pathetic  manner  to  act  with 
courage  in  defence  of  the  republic,  or  die  bravely 
in  the  attempt :  that  **  now  was  the  time  either  to 
recover  their  liberty  or  to  Uve  for  ever  slaves  :  that 
if  the  fatal  day  was  come,  and  Rome  was  destined 
to  perish,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  them,  the 
governors  of  the  world,  not  to  fall  with  as  much 
courage  as  gladiators  were  used  to  do,  and  die  with 
dignity,  rather  than  live  with  disgrace."  He  puts 
them  in  mind  of  *'  the  many  advantages  which  they 
had  towards  encouraging  their  hopes  and  resoln- 
tion ;  the  body  of  the  people  alert  and  eager  in  the 
cause;  young  Csesar  in  the  guard  of  the  city; 
Brutus,  of  Gaul ;  two  consuls  of  the  greatest  pru- 
dence, virtue,  concord  between  themselves ;  who 
had  been  meditating  nothing  else,  for  many  months 
past,  but  the  public  tranquillity  ;*'  to  all  which  he 
promises  his  own  attention  and  vigilance,  both  day 
and  night,  for  their  safety  ^  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, he  gives  his  vote  and  opinion,  **  that  the  new 
consuls,  C.  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  should  take  care 
that  the  senate  may  meet  ^ith  security  on  the  6rst 
of  January  ;  that  D.  Brutus,  emperor,  and  consul 
elect,  had  merited  greatly  of  the  republic,  by  de- 
fending the  authority  and  liberty  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome :  that  his  army,  the  towns  and 
colonies  of  his  province,  should  be  publicly  thanked 


i  Phil.  ili.  1,2,  & 
1  Ibid.  14,  &o. 


^  Ibid.  4,  ft. 


and  praised  for  their  fidelity  to  him :  that  it  should 
be  declared  to  be  of  the  last  consequence  to  the 
republic  that  D.  Brutus  and  L.  Plancui  (who  com- 
manded the  farther  Gaul)  emperor  and  consul 
elect,  as  well  as  all  others  who  had  the  command 
of  provinces,  should  keep  them  in  their  duty  to 
the  senate,  till  successors  were  appointed  by  the 
senate ;  and  since,  by  the  pains,  virtue,  and  con- 
duct,  of  young  Ciesar,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
veteran  soldiers  who  followed  him,  the  republic  had 
been  delivered,  and  was  still  defended,  from  the 
greatest  dangers  ;  and  since  ^the  Martial  and  fourth 
legions,  under  that  excellent  citizen  and  queestor 
Egnatuleius,  had  voluntarily  declared  for  the  autho- 
rity of  the  senate,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
that  the  senate  should  take  special  care  that  due 
honours  and  thanks  be  paid  to  them  for  their  emi- 
nent services  ;  and  that  the  new  consuls,  on  their 
entrance  into  office,  should  make  it  their  first 
business  to  see  all  this  executed  in  proper  form  :" 
to  all  which  the  house  unanimously  agreed,  and 
ordered  a  decree  to  be  drawn  conformably  to  his 
opinion. 

From  the  senate  he  passed  directly  to  the  forum, 
and  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  gave  an  account  of 
what  had  passed  :  he  begins,  by  signifying  '*  his  joy 
to  see  so  great  a  concourse  about  him,  greater  than 
he  had  ever  remembered,  a  sure  omen  of  their  good 
inclinations,  and  an  encouragement  both  to  his 
endeavours  and  his  hopes  of  recovering  the  repub- 
lic." Then  he  repeats  with  some  variation  what  he 
had  delivered  in  the  senate,  of  the  praises  of  Csesar    i 
and  Brutus,  and  the  wicked  designs  of  Antony  : 
that "  the  race  of  the  Brutuses  was  given  to  them  by    I 
the  special  providence  of  the  gods,  for  the  perpe-    ! 
tual  defenders  and  deliverers  of  the  republic"^ :  that    ' 
by  what  the  senate  had  decreed,  they  had  in  fact, 
though  not  in  express  words,  declared  Antonys  pub- 
lic enemy  ;  that  they  must  consider  him  therefore 
as  such,  and  no  longer  as  consul ;  that  they  had  to 
deal  with  an  enemy  with  whom  no  terms  of  peace    > 
could  be  made,  who  thirsted  not  so  much  after   I 
their  liberty  as  their  blood,  to  whom  no  sport  was    ' 
so  agreeable  as  to  see  citizens  butchered  before  his    I 
eyes — That  the  gods,  however,  by  portents  and 
prodigies,  seemed  to  foretel  his  speedy  downfall, 
since  such  a  consent  and  union  of  all  ranks  against 
him  could  never  have  been  effected  but  by  a  divine 
influence,"  ficc.** 

These  speeches, which  stand  the  third  and  fourth 
in  the  order  of  his  Philippics,  were  extremely  well 
received  both  by  the  senate  and  people.  Speaking 
afterwards  of  the  latter  of  them  to  the  same 
people,  he  says  :  '*  If  that  day  had  put  an' end  to 
my  life,  I  had  reaped  sufficient  fruit  from  it,  when 
you  all  with  one  mind  and  voice  cried  out  that  I 
had  twice  saved  the  republic^."  As  he  had  now 
broken  all  measures  with  Antony  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  reconciliation,  so  be  published  pro- 
bably about  this  time  his  second  Philippic,  which 
had  hitherto  been  communicated  only  to  a  few 
friends,  whose  approbation  it  had  received. 

The  short  remainder  of  this  turbulent  year  was 
spent  in  preparing  arms  and  troops  for  the  guard 
of  the  new  consuls,  and  the  defence  of  the  state  ; 

»  PhiL  iy.  3.  »  Ibid.  4.  &o. 

o  Quo  quldem  tempore,  etiam  si  ille  dies  vltx  flnem 
mlhi  allatums  esMt,  satis  magnum  oeperam  fractum, 
cum  vns  universl  una  mente  «o  voce  Itenun  a  me  coiuer- 
vatam  esse  rempublicam  cond  amaatis.— Phil,  ri.  1. 
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ud  the  neir  leriet  were  carried  on  with  the  greater 
dilii^ooe,  for  the  certain  newt  that  waa  brought 
to  Rome,  that  Antony  waa  actually  besieging  Mo- 
dest, into  which  Brutus,  unable  to  oppose  him 
io  the  field,  had  thrown  himself  with  all  his  forces, 
as  the  strongest  town  of  his  province,  snd  the  best 
proiided  to  sustain  a  siege.  Young  Cesar,  in  the 
DcsBwhile,  without  expecting  the  orders  of  the 
seoate,  but  with  the  advice  of  Cicero,  by  which  he 
BOW  governed  himself  in  every  step,  marched  out 
of  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  followed 
A&tooy  into  the  province,  in  order  to  observe  his 
motioDs,  and  take  all  occasions  of  distressing  him, 
as  well  ss  to  encourage  Brutus  to  defend  himself 
vith  vigour,  till  the  consuls  could  bring  up  the 
gnnd  army  which  they  were  preparing  for  his 
idiet 
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On  the  opening  of  the  year,  the  city  was  in 

ptat  expectation  to  see  what  measures  their  new 

consuls  would  pursue  :  they  had  been 

at  school,  as  it  were,  all  the  summer 

to  Cicero,  forming  the  plan  of  their 

cTona        administration,  and  taking  their  les- 

PinuL  B^^'  ^^  governing  from  him,  and  seem 

i-Kmoai      ^  ^^®  ^^°  brought   entirely  into 

his  general  view,  of  establishing  the 

peace  and  liberty  of  the  republic  on  the  founda- 

tioD  of  an  amnesty.     But  their  great  obligations 

to  Oesar,  and  long  engagements  with  that  party, 

to  which  they  owed  all  their  fortunes,  had  left 

fome  scmples  in  them,  which  gave  a  check  to 

their  zeal,  and  disposed  them  to  act  with  more 

moderation  against  old  friends  than  the  condition 

of  times  would  allow;  and  before  the  experiment 

of  arms,  to  try  the  gentler  method  of  a  treaty. 

^ith  these  sentiments,  as  soon  as  they  were  inau- 

Svated,  they  entered  into  a  deliberation  with  the 

Koate  on  the  present  state  of  the  republic,  in, 

order  to  perfect  what  had  been  resolved  upon  at 

their  last  meeting,  and  to  contrive  some  farther 

i&eans  for  the  security  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

IVyboth  spoke  with  great  spirit  and  firmness, 

offering  themselves  as  leaders  in  asserting   the 

^^j  of  their  country,  and  exhorting  the  assembly 

to  coarage  and  resolution  in  the  defence  of  so  good 

a  cause r ;  and  when  they  had  done,  they  called  upon 

Q*  Pmios  Calenus,  to  deliver  his  sentiments  the 

firit.    He  had  been  consul  four  years  before  by 

(^^estt's  nomination,    and  was   father-in-law  to 

l*an«a,  which  by  custom  was  a  sufficient  ground  for 

paying  him  that  compliment.     Cicero's  opinion 

*ii  already  well  known  ;  he  was  for  the  shortest 

*&d  readiest  way  of  coming  at  their  end,  by  de- 

claiiDg  Antony  a  public  enemy,  and  without  loss 

'   of  time  acting  against  him  by  open  force  :  but  this 

I  *u  not  relished  by  the  consuls,  who  called  there- 

I   fore  npon  Calenus  to  speak  first ;  that  as  he  was  a 

j   »st  friend  to  Antony,  and  sure  to  be  on  the  mo- 

I  <ferate  side,  he  might  instil  some  sentiments  of  that 

>ort  into  the  senate,  before  Cicero  had  made  a 

contrary  impression.    Calenus's  opinion  therefore 

'  I't  oratto  oonflfilura  anhnum  mernn  erezit,  spemque 
I  ^tolit  non  modo  alutis  oonservandc,  vermn  etiam  dig- 
I   '"^ti*  pristine  teoapeeandc.—PhiLv.l. 


iraa,  that  before  they  proceeded  to  acts  of  hostility 
they  should  send  an  embaasy  to  Antony,  to  ad- 
monish him  to  desist  from  his  attempt  upon  Gaul, 
and  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Piso 
and  several  others  were  of  the  same  mind,  alleging 
it  to  be  unjust  and  cruel  to  condemn  a  man  till 
they  bad  first  heard  what  he  had  to  say  for  him- 
self. 

But  Cicero  opposed  this  motion  with  great 
warmth,  not  only  aa  "  vain  and  foolish,  but  dan« 
gerous  and  pernicious.  He  declared  it  dishonour- 
able to  treat  with  any  one  who  waa  in  arms  against 
his  country,  until  he  laid  them  down  snd  sued  for 
peace;  in  which  case  no  man  would  be  more 
moderate  or  equitable  than  himself:  that  they  had 
in  effect  proclaimed  him  an  enemy  alreadv,  and 
had  nothing  left  but  to  confirm  it  by  a  decree, 
when  he  was  besieging  one  of  the  great  towns  of 
Italy,  a  colony  of  Rome,  and  in  it  their  consul- 
elect  and  general,  Brutus :"  ha  observed  from  what 
motives  those  other  opinions  proceeded  ;  "  from 
particular  friendships,  relations,  private  obligations ; 
but  that  a  regard  to  their  country  waa  superior  to 
them  all:  that  the  real  point  before  them  was, 
whether  Antony  should  be  suffered  to  oppress  the 
republic ;  to  mark  out  whom  he  pleased  to  destruc- 
tion ;  to  plunder  the  city,  and  enslave  the  citizens^." 
That  this  was  his  sole  view,  he  showed  from  a  long 
detail  not  only  of  his  acts,  but  of  his  express  de- 
clarations ;  for  *<  he  had  said  in  the  temple  of  Castor, 
in  the  hearing  of  the  people,  that  whenever  it  came 
to  blows  no  man  should  remain  alive  who  did  not 
conquer;  and  in  another  speech,  tiiat  when  he 
waa  out  of  his  consulship,  he  would  keep  an  army 
still  about  the  city,  and  enter  it  whenever  he 
thought  fit :  that  in  a  letter  (which  Cicero  himself 
had  seen)  to  one  of  his  friends,  be  bade  him  to 
mark  out  for  himself  what  estate  he  would  have, 
and  whatever  it  was  he  should  certainly  have  it' : 
that  to  talk  of  sending  ambassadors  to  such  a  one, 
was  to  betray  their  ignorance  of  the  constitution  of 
the  republic,  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  people, 
and  the  discipline  of  their  ancestors* :  that  what- 
ever was  the  purpose  of  their  message,  it  would 
signify  nothing :  if  to  beg  him  to  be  quiet,  lie 
would  despise  it ;  if  to  command  him,  he  would 
not  obey  it :  that  without  any  possible  good,  it 
would  be  a  certain  damage  ;  would  necessarily 
create  delay  and  obetruction  to  the  operations  oif 
the  war ;  check  the  zeal  of  the  army ;  damp  the 
spirits  of  the  people,  whom  they  now  saw  so  brisk 
and  eager  in  the  cause :  that  the  greatest  revolutions 
of  affairs  were  effected  often  by  trifling  incidents  ; 
and  above  all  in  civil  wars,  which  were  generally 
governed  by  popular  rumour  :  that  how  vigorous 
soever  their  instructions  were  to  the  ambassa- 
dors, that  they  would  be  little  regarded :  the  very 
name  of  an  embassy  implied  a  diffidence  and  fear 
which  was  sufficient  to  cool  the  ardour  of  their 
friends':  they  might  order  him  to  retire  from 
Modena,  to  quit  Uie  province  of  Gaul ;  but  this 
was  not  to  be  obtained  by  words,  but  extorted  by 
arms :  that  while  the  ambassadors  were  going  and 
coming,  people  would  be  in  doubt  and  suspense 
about  the  success  of  their  negotiation ;  and  under 
the  expectation  of  a  doubtful  war,  what  progress 
could  they  hope  to  make  in  their  levies  ?  that  his 
opinion  tfierefore  was,  to  make  no  farther  men* 

q  Phil.  V.  1, 2,  3.  r  IWd787li. 
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tion  of  an  embassy,  but  to  enter  instantly  into 
actioD  :  tliat  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  all 
civil  business ;  a  public  tumult  proclaimed ;  the 
shops  shut  up ;  and  that  instead  of  their  usual 
gown  they  should  all  pu^  on  the  sagum,  or  habit  of 
war ;  and  that  levies  of  soldiers  should  be  made  in 
Rome,  and  through  Italy,  without  any  exception 
of  privilege  or  dismission  from  service :  that  the 
Tery  fame  of  this  vigour  would  restrain  the  mad- 
ness of  Antony,  and  let  the  world  see  that  the  case 
was  not,  as  he  pretended,  a  struggle  only  of  con- 
tending parties,  but  a  real  war  against  the  conu 
monwealth:  that  the  whole  republic  should  be 
committed  to  the  consuls,  to  take  care  that  it 
received  no  detriment:  that  pardon  should  be 
oflfered  to  those  of  Antony's  army  who  should  re- 
turn to  their  duty  before  the  first  of  February ; 
that  if  they  did  not  come  to  this  resolution  now, 
they  would  be  forced  to  do  it  afterwards,  when  it 
would  be  too  late  perhaps,  or  less  effectual^." 

This  was  the  sum  of  what  he  advised  as  to  their 
conduct  towards  Antony.  He  next  proceeded  to 
the  other  subject  of  their  debate,  the  honours 
which  were  brdered  to  be  decreed  at  their  laat 
meeting ;  and  began  with  D.  Brutus,  as  consul- 
elect,  in  favour  of  whom,  besides  many  high  ex- 
pressions of  praise,  be  proposed  a  decree  to  this 
effect :  **  Whereas  D.  Brutus,  emperor  and  consul- 
elect,  now  holds  the  province  of  Ganl  in  the  power 
of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and,  by  the 
cheerful  assistance  of  the  towns  and  colonies  of 
his  province,  has  drawn  together  a  great  army  in 
a  short  time ;  that  he  has  done  all  tUs  rightly  and 
regularly,  and  for  the  service  of  the  state ;  and 
that  it  is  the  sense  therefore  of  the  senate  and 
people,  that  the  republic  has  been  relieved  in  a 
most  difficult  conjuncture,  by  the  pains,  counsel, 
virtue  of  D.  Brutus,  emperor,  consul-elect,  and  by 
the  incredible  zeal  and  concurrence  of  the  province 
of  Gaul."  He  moved  also  for  an  extraordinary 
honour  to  M.  Lepidus,  who  had  no  pretension  to 
it  indeed  from  past  services,  but  being  now  at  the 
head  of  the  best  army  in  the  empire,  was  in  con- 
dition to  do  the  moat  good  or  ill  to  them  of  any 
man.  This  was  the  ground  of  the  compliment ; 
for  his  faith  being  suspected,  and  his  union  with 
Antony  dreaded,  Cicero  hoped,  by  this  testimony 
of  their  confidence,  to  confirm  him  in  the  interests 
of  the  senate;  bnt  he  seems  to  be  hard  put  to  it 
for  a  pretext  of  merit  to  ground  his  decree  upon  : 
he  takes  notice,  '*  that  Lepidus  was  always  mode- 
rate in  power,  and  a  friend  to  liberty ;  that  he  gave 
a  signal  proof  of  it  when  Antony  offered  the  dia- 
dem to  Caesar ;  for,  by  turning  away  his  &ce,  he 
publicly  testified  his  aversion  to  sUvery,  and  that 
his  compliance  with  the  times  was  through  neces- 
sity, not  choice*,— that  since  Ceesar's  death  he  had 
practised  the  same  moderation  ;  and  when  a  bloody 
war  waa  reviyed  in  Spain,  chose  to  put  an  end  to  it 
by  the  methods,  of  prudence  and  humanity,  rather 
than  by  arms  and  the  sword,  and  consented  to  the 
restoration  of  S.  Pompey*."  For  which  reason  he 
proposed  the  following  decree :  **  Whereas  the 
republic  has  often  been  well  and  happily  adminis- 
tered by  M.  Lepidus  the  chief  priest,  and  the 
people  of  Rome  have  always  found  him  to  be  an 
enemy  to  kingly  government ;  and  whereas  by  his 
endeavours,  virtue,  wisdom,  and  his  singular  cle- 


«  PhiL  V.  10,  IS. 
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mency  and  mildness,  a  most  dreadful  civU  war  is 
extinguished ;  and  S.  Pompey  the  Great,  the  son 
of  Cnseus,  out  of  respect  to  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  has  quitted  his  arms,  and  is  restored  to  the 
city ;  that  the  senate  and  people,  out  of  regard  to 
the  many  and  signal  services  of  M.  Lepidus, 
emperor,  and  chief  priest,  place  great  hopes  of 
their  peace,  concord,  liberty,  in  his  virtue,  autho- 
rity, felicity ;  and  from  a  grateful  sense  of  his 
merits,  decree  that  a  gilt  equestrian  statue  shall  be 
erected  to  him  by  their  order  in  the  rostra,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  forum  which  he  shall  choose  7." 
He  comes  next  to  young  Cassar,  and,  after  enlarg- 
ing on  his  praises,  proposes,  "  that  they  should 
grant  him  a  proper  commission  and  command  over 
his  troops,  without  which  he  could  be  of  no  use  to 
them :  and  that  he  should  have  the  rank  and  all 
the  rights  of  a  propraetor,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
his  dignity,  but  the  necessary  management  of  their 
affairs,  and  the  administration  of  the  war.''  And 
then  offers  the  form  of  a  decree :  **  Whereas  C. 
Caesar,  the  son  of  Caius,  priest,  propraetor,  has,  in 
the  utmost  distress  of  the  republic,  excited  and 
enlisted  veteran  troops  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
Roman  people ;  and  whereas  the  Martial  and  fourth 
legions,  under  the  leading  and  authority  of  C. 
Csesar,  have  defended  and  now  defend  the  repnb- 
lic,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Roman  people ;  and 
whereas  C.  Csesar  is  gone  at  the  head  of  his  army 
to  protect  the  province  of  Gaul ;  haa  drawn  toge- 
ther a  body  of  horse,  archers,  elephants,  under  his 
own  and  the  people's  power,  and  in  the  most  dan- 
gerous crisis  of  the  republic  has  supported  the 
safety  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  people  ;  for  these 
reasons  the  senate  decrees  that  C.  Ceesar,  the  son 
of  Caius,  priest,  propraetor,  be  henceforward  a 
senator,  and  vote  in  the  rank  and  place  of  a  praetor ; 
and  that  in  soliciting  for  any  future  magistracy,  the 
same  regard  be  had  to  him  as  would  have  been  had 
by  law  if  he  had  been  quaestor  the  year  before*." 
As  to  those  who  thought  these  honours  too  great 
for  so  young  a  man,  and  apprehended  danger  from 
his  abuse  of  them,  he  declares  **  their  apprehensions 
to  be  the  effect  of  envy  rather  than  fear,  since  the 
nature  of  things  was  such,  that  he  who  had  once 
got  a  taste  of  true  glory,  and  found  himself  univer- 
sally dear  to  the  senate  and  people,  could  never 
think  any  other  acquisition  equal  to  it :"  he  wishes 
that  "  J.  Caesar  had  taken  the  same  course  when 
young  of  endearing  himself  to  the  senate  and 
honest  men;  but  neglecting  that,  he  spent  the 
force  of  his  great  genius  in  acquiring  a  vain  popu- 
larity, and  having  no  regard  to  the  senate  and  the 
better  sort,  opened  himself  a  way  to  power  which 
the  virtue  of  a  free  people  could  not  bear :  that 
there  was  nothing  of  this  kind  to  be  feared  from 
the  son;  nor  after  the  proof  of  such  admirable 
prudence  in  a  boy,  any  ground  to  imagine  that  his 
riper  age  would  be  less  prudent ;  for  what  greater 
folly  could  there  be,  than  to  prefer  a  useless 
power,  an  invidious  greatness,  the  lust  of  reigning, 
always  slippery  and  tottering,  to  true,  weighty, 
solid  glory  ?  If  they  suspected  him  as  an  enemy  to 
some  of  their  best  and  most  valued  citizens,  they 
might  lay  aside  those  fears  ;  he  had  given  up  all 
his  resentments  to  the  republic,  made  her  the  mo- 
deratrix  of  all  his  acts ;  that  he  knew  the  most  invrard 
sentiments  of  the  youth ;  would  pawn  hia  credit  for 
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him  to  the  wnate  aod  people ;  would  promiae, 
engage,  undertake,  that  he  would  alwaji  be  the 
fame  that  he  now  was,  such  at  they  ihoQld  wish 
and  desire  to  see  him*."  He  proceeds  also  to  give 
a  pabUc  testimonial  of  praise  and  thanks  to  L. 
ff^toleins,  for  his  fidelity  to  the  repablic,  in 
brii4:iiig  over  the  foorth  legion  from  Antony  to 
Ciesar,  and  moves  that  it  might  be  granted  to  him 
for  that  piece  of  service,  to  sne  for  and  hold  any  nuh 
gistracy  three  years  before  the  legal  time ^.  Lastly, 
ss  to  the  veteran  troops  which  had  followed  the  au- 
thority of  Cesar  and  the  senate,  and  especially  the 
Martial  aod  fourth  legions,  he  moved  **  that  an 
eiemption  from  service  should  be  decreed  to  them 
and  their  children,  except  in  the  case  of  a  Gallic  or 
ddmeatic  tumult ;  and  that  the  consuls  C.  Pansa 
and  A.  Hirtius,  or  one  of  them,  should  provide 
lands  in  Campania,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  divided  to 
them ;  and  that  as  soon  as  the  present  war  was 
over,  they  should  all  be  discharged,  and  punctually 
receive  whatever  sums  of  money  C.  Csesar  had  pro- 
mised to  them  when  they  first  declared  for  him. ' 

This  was  the  substance  of  his  speech,  in  the 
latter  part  of  which,  the  proposal  of  honours,  the 
senate  readily  agreed  with  him  ;  and  though  those 
which  were  decreed  to  Octavius  seemed  so  extraor- 
dxnary  to  Cicero  himself  that  he  thought  it  proper 
to  miJce  an  apology  for  them,  yet  there  were  others 
of  the  first  rank  who  thought  them  not  great 
enough,  ao  that  Philippns  added  the  honour  of  a 
statne ;  Ser.  Snlpicius  and  Servilius  the  privilege 
of  soing  for  any  magistracy  still  earlier  thsn  Cicero 
had  proposed*^.  But  the  assembly  was  much 
divided  about  the  main  question  of  sending  a  depu- 
tatioa  to  Antony :  some  of  the  principal  senators 
were  warmly  for  it,  and  the  consuls  themselves 
fiivoofed  it  and  artfully  avoided  to  put  it  to  the 
vote*'^  which  would  otherwise  have  been  carried  by 
Cicero,  who  bad  a  clear  majority  on  his  side.  The 
debate  being  held  on  till  night,  was  adjourned  to  the 
next  nM>ming,  and  kept  up  with  the  same  warmth 
for  three  days  successively,  while  the  senate  con- 
tinued all  the  time  in  Cicero's  opinion,  and  would 
have  passed  a  decree  conformable  to  it,  had  not 
Salvias  the  tribune  put  his  negative  upon  them'. 
This  firmness  of  Antony's  friends  prevailed  at  last 
for  an  embassy,  and  three  consular  senators  were 
presently  nominated  to  it,  S.  Sulpidns,  L.  Piso, 
and  Li.  Philippus :  but  their  comviision  was  strictly 
limited  and  drawn  up  by  Cicero  himself,  giving 
them  no  power  to  treat  with  Antony,  but  to  carry 
to  him  only  the  peremptory  commands  of  the 
senate,  to  quit  the  siege  of  Modena,  and  desist 
firom  all  hostilities  in  Gaul  i  they  had  instructions 
likewise  after  the  delivery  of  their  message  to  speak 
with  D.  Brutus  in  Modena,  and  signify  to  him  and 
his  army  that  the  senate  and  people  had  a  grateful 
aenae  of  their  services,  which  would  one  day  be  a 
great  honour  to  them'. 

•  PML  V.  18.  b  Ibid.  191 

c  Statnam  Fhflippos  deflrsvit,  oaleritatem  peCitionis 
priiBO  BcrviuB,  post  nuOorem  etiam  Servilius :  nihU  turn 
nimioiD  videbatur^-Ad  Brut  15. 

^  Has  in  notentiaa  meas  si  consules  dlsoessionem  facere 
voluifltent,  omnibus  iatis  latronibus  auctoritata  ipsa  ae- 
natiM  Jampridem  de  manibos  anna  oecidisaent.— PhiL 
aiT.7. 

«  Itaqne  bwo  sentsntia  per  tridnom  slo  valnit,  at  qnam- 
qnam  discessio  ftoCa  non  est,  tamen  prarter  paucoe,  omnes 
mlhi  BBwrnwiri  vidoventov.— FhlL  vL  1 ;  Appi  pl  ASa 

f  Qiaamquam  non  est  ilia  legatio»  sod  denunciatio  baUl, 


The  unusual  length  of  these  debates  greatly 
raised  the  cariosity  of  the  city,  and  drew  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  into  the  forum  to  expect  the 
issue ;  where,  as  they  had  done  also  not  long  be- 
fore,  they  could  not  forbear  calling  out  upon  Cicero 
with  one  voice  to  come  and  give  them  an  account 
of  the  deliberations  V.  He  went  therefore  direetly 
from  the  senate  into  the  rostra,  produced  by  Appu- 
leius  the  tribune,  and  acquainted  them  in  a  spsech 
with  the  result  of  their  debates  :—'*  that  the 
senate,  excepting  a  few,  after  they  had  stood  firm 
for  three  days  to  his  opinion,  had  given  it  up  at 
last  with  less  gravity  indeed  than  became  them,  yet 
not  meanly  or  shamefully,  having  decreed  not  so 
much  an  embassy  ss  a  denunciation  of  war  to 
Antony,  if  he  did  not  obey  it ;  which  carried  indeed 
an  appearance  of  severity,  and  he  wished  only  that 
it  baid  carried  no  delay :  that  Antony,  he  was  sure, 
would  never  obey  it,  nor  ever  submit  to  their 
power,  who  had  never  been  in  his  own :  that  he 
would  do,  therefore,  in  that  place  what  he  had 
been  doing  in  the  senate,  testify,  warn,  and  declare 
to  them  beforehand,  that  Antony  would  perform 
no  part  of  what  their  ambassadors  were  sent  to 
require  of  him  :  that  he  would  stUl  waste  the 
country,  besiege  Modena,  and  not  suffer  the  am- 
bassadors themselves  to  enter  the  town  or  speak 
with  Brutus, — believe  me,"  says  he,  **  I  know  the 
violence,  the  impudence,  the  audaciousness  of  the 
man ;  let  our  ambassadors  then  make  haste,  which 
I  know  they  are  resolved  to  do ;  but  do  you  pre- 
pare your  military  habit,  for  it  is  a  part  also  of  our 
decree  that  if  he  does  not  comply  we  must  all  put 
on  that  garb ;  we  shall  certainly  put  it  on  ;  he  will 
never  obey ;  we  shall  lament  the  loss  of  so  many 
days  which  might  have  been  employed  in  action^. 
I  am  not  afraid,  when  he  comes  to  hear  how  1  have 
declared  this  beforehand,  that  for  the  sake  of 
confuting  me  he  should  change  his  mind  and  sub- 
mit He  will  never  do  it,  will  not  envy  me  this 
glory,  will  choose  rather  that  you  should  think 
me  wise  than  him  modest  ;**  he  observes,  **  that 
though  it  would  have  been  better  to  send  no  mes- 
sage, yet  some  good  would  flow  from  it  to  the 
republic ;  for  when  the  ambassadors  shall  make  the 
report,  which  they  surely  will  make,  of  Antony's 
refusal  to  obey  the  people  and  senate,  who  can  be 
so  perverse  as  to  look  upon  him  any  longer  as  a 
dtixen  ?  Wherefore  wait,"  says  he,  "  with  pa- 
tience, citixens,  the  return  of  the  ambassadors, 
and  digest  the  inconvenience  of  a  few  days ;  if  on 
their  return  they  bring  peace,  call  me  prejudiced  ; 
if  war,  provident'."  Then  after  assuring  them 
"  of  his  perpetual  vigilance  for  their  safety,  and 
applauding  their  wonderful  alacrity  in  the  cause, 
and  declaring  that  of  all  the  assemblies  which  he 
bad  seen,  he  had  never  known  so  full  a  one  as  the 
present,"  he  thus  concludes :  **  The  season  of 
liberty  is  now  come,  my  citixens,  much  later  indeed 
than  became  the  people  of  Rome,  but  so  ripe  now 
that  it  cannot  be  ddferred  a  moment.    What  we 

nisi  parueritr— mittnntur  enim  qui  nnncient,  na  oppognet 
oonsulem  designatum,  ne  Mutioam  obsideat,  na  pro- 
vinciain  depopuleiur. — ^Phil.  vL  S. 

Dantur  mandata  legatis,  nt  D.  Bratum,  mllitesque  ejus 
adeant,  Ac.— Ibid,  a 

s  Quid  ego  da  universo  populo  Romano  dJoam?  qui 
pleno  ao  ref erto  foro  bis  me  una  menta  atqna  vooe  in  oon- 
clonem  vocavit^FluL  viL  a 

l>  PhiLTLl,2,3L  llbid.4,& 
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have  hitherto  saffered  waa  owin^  to  a  kind  of 
fatality  which  we  have  borne  as  well  as  we  could ; 
but  if  any  such  case  should  happen  again,  it  must 
be  owing  to  ourselves ;  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
people  of  Rome  to  be  slaves,  whom  the  gods  have 
destined  to  the  command  of  all  nations :  the  affair 
is  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity ;  the  struggle 
is  for  liberty ;  it  is  your  part  either  to  conquer, 
which  will  surely  be  the  fruit  of  your  piety  and 
concord,  or  to  suffer  anything  rather  than  live 
slaves ;  other  nations  may  endure  slavery,  but  the 
proper  end  and  business  of  the  Roman  people  is 
Ubcrty." 

The  ambassadors  prepared  themselves  imme- 
diately to  execute  their  commission,  and  the  next 
morning  early  set  forward  towards  Antony,  'though 
Ser.  Sulpicius  was  in  a  very  declining  state  of 
health*  Various  were  the  speculations  about  the 
success  of  this  message;  but  Antony  gained  one 
certain  advantage  by  it,  of  more  time,  either  to 
press  the  siege  of  Modena  or  to  take  such  measures 
as  fresh  accidents  might  offer ;  nor  were  his  friends 
without  hopes  of  drawing  from  it  some  pretence 
for  opening  a  treaty  with  him,  so  as  to  give  room 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  Cssarian  faction  to  unite  them, 
selves  against  the  senate  and  republican  party, 
which  seemed  to  be  inspired  by  Cicero,  with  a 
resolution  of  extinguishing  all  the  remains  of  the  late 
tyranny.  For  this  purpose  the  partisans  of  that 
cause  were  endeavouring  to  obviate  the  offence 
which  might  be  given  by  Antony's  refusal  to  com- 
ply with  what  was  enjoined ;  contriving  specious 
answers  for  him,  and  representing  them  as  a  reason- 
able ground  of  an  accommodation,  in  hopes  to  cool 
the  ardour  of  the  city  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war :  Calenus  was  at  the  head  of  this  party,  who  kept 
a  constant  correspondence  with  Antony,  and  took 
care  to  publish  such  of  his  letters  as  were  proper  to 
depress  the  hopes  and  courage  of  his  adversaries, 
and  keep  up  the  spirits  of  his  friends  i'. 

Cicero,  therefore,  at  a  meeting  of  the  senate 
called  in  this  interval  about  certain  matters  of  ordi- 
nary form,  took  occasion  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  the 
assembly  by  warning  them  of  the  mischief  of  these 
insinuations.  He  observed,  **  that  the  affairs  then 
proposed  to  their  deliberation  were  of  little  conse- 
quence, though  necessary  in  the  common  course  of 
public  business,  about  the  Appian-way,  the  coin, 
the  Luperci,  which  would  easily  be  adjusted  ;  but 
that  his  mind  was  called  off  from  the  consideration 
of  them  by  the  more  important  concerns  of  the 
republic — that  he  had  always  been  afraid  of  sending 
the  embassy — and  now  everybody  saw  what  a 
languor  the  expectation  of  it  had  caused  in  people's 
minds,  and  what  a  handle  it  had  given  to  the  prac- 
tices of  those  who  grieved  to  see  the  senate  reco- 
vering its  ancient  authority;  the  people  united 
vrith  them  ;  all  Italy  on  the  same  side  ;  their  armies 
prepared ;  their  generals  ready  to  take  the  field — 
who  feign  answers  for  Antony  and  applaud  them 
as  if  they  had  sent  ambassadors  not  to  give,  but 
receive  conditions  from  him.''  Then,  after  ex- 
posing the  danger  and  iniquity  of  such  practices, 
and  rallying  the  principal  abettor  of  them,  Calenus, 
he  adds,  **  that  he  who  all  his  life  had  been  the 
author  and  promoter  of  civil  peace;  who  owed 

^  Die  literas  ad  te  mitut  de  »pe  sua  secundarum  renim  ? 
-esM  ta  Ictus  proferaa  ?— describendaB  etiam  des  improbis 
civlbos?  eonim  augeas  animos?  bonorum  spem,  virtu- 
temqne  debUites  ?— PhiL  viL  2. 


whatever  he  was,  whatever  he  had  to  it ;  his  ho- 
nours, interest,  dignity ;  nay,  even  the  talents 
and  abilities  which  he  was  master  of;  yet  I,  (says 
he,)  the  perpetual  adviser  of  peace,  am  for  no 
peace  with  Antony" — where,  perceiving  himself  to 
be  heard  with  great  attention,  he  proceeds  to 
explain  at  large  through  the  rest  of  his  speech, — 
"  that  such  a  peace  would  be  dishonourable,  dan- 
gerous, and  could  not  possibly  subsist :"  he  exhorts 
the  senate  therefore  to  be  "attentive,  prepared 
and  armed  beforehand,  so  as  not  to  be  caught  by  a 
smooth  or  suppliant  answer  and  the  false  appear- 
ance of  equity  :  that  Antony  must  do  everything 
which  was  prescribed  to  him  before  he  could  pre- 
tend to  ask  anything  ;  if  not,  that  it  was  not  the 
senate  which  proclaimed  war  against  him,  but  he 
against  the  Roman  people.  But  for  you,  fathers, 
I  give  you  warning,  (says  he,)  the  question  before 
you  concerns  the  liberty  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
which  is  entrusted  to  your  care ;  it  concerns  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  every  honest  man  ;  it  concerns 
your  own  authority,  which  you  will  for  ever  lose, 
if  you  do  not  retrieve  it  now — I  admonish  you  too, 
Pansa,  for  though  you  want  no  advice  in  which 
you  excel,  yet  the  best  pilots  in  great  storms  are 
sometimes  admonished  by  passengers  :  never  suffer 
that  noble  provision  of  arms  and  troops  which  you 
have  made  to  come  to  nothing  ;  you  have  such  an 
opportunity  before  you  as  no  man  ever  had ;  by 
this  firmness  of  the  senate,  this  alacrity  of  the 
equestrian  order,  this  ardour  of  the  people,  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  free  the  republic  for  ever 
from  fear  and  danger^" 

The  consuls  in  the  mean  while  were  taking  care 
that  the  expectation  of  the  effect  of  the  embassy 
should  not  supersede  their  preparations  for  war  ; 
and  agreed  between  themselves  that  one  of  them 
should  march  immediately  to  Gaul  with  the  troops 
which  were  already  provided,  and  the  other  stay 
behind  to  perfect  the  new  levies  which  were  carried 
on  with  great  success  both  in  the  city  and  the 
country ;  for  all  the  capital  towns  of  Italy  were 
vying  with  each  other  in  voluntary  contributions 
of  money  and  soldiers,  and  in  decrees  of  infamy 
and  disgrace  to  those  who.  refused  to  list  them- 
selves into  the  public  service".  The  first  part  fell 
by  lot  to  Hirtius'^,  who,  though  but  lately  recovered 
from  a  dangerous  indisposition,  marched  away 
without  loss  of  time  at  the  head  of  a  brave  army  ; 
and  particularly  of  the  two  legions,  the  Martial 
and  the  fourth,  which  were  esteemed  the  flower 
and  strength  of  the  whole,  and  now  put  themselves 
under  the  command  and  auspices  of  the  consul. 
With  these,  in  conjunction  with  Octavius,  he  hoped 
to  obstruct  all  the  designs  of  Antony,  and  prevent 
his  gaining  any  advantage  against  Brutus  till  Pansa 
could  join  them,  which  would  make  them  superior  in 
force  and  enable  them  to  give  him  battle  with  good 
assurance  of  victory.  He  contented  himself  in  the 
meanwhile  with  dispossessing  Antony  of  some  of 
his  posts,  and  distressing  him  by  straitening  his 
quarters  and  opportunities  of  forage ;  in  which  he 
had  some  success,  as  he  signified  in  a  letter  to  his 

1  Phil.  ViL 

»  An  cum  munidpifs  pax  erit,  quorum  tanta  studla 
oognoflcontur  in  decretia  faciendi^  militibus  dandis. 
pecuniia  pollioendis—hco  Jam  iota  Italia  fiunt— Phil. 
7>  8.  9. 

B  ck>naul  aortitu  ad  bellnm  profectua  A,  Hirtlna— FhiL    | 
xlv.2. 
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colleague  Paasa^  which  was  eommimicated  to  the 
senate :  '*  I  have  possessed  myself  (says  he)  of  Cla- 
tema  and  driven  out  Antony's  garrison  ;  his  horse 
were  routed  in  the  action  and  some  of  them  slain  ^ :" 
and  ia  all  his  letters  to  Cicero  he  assured  him  that 
he  woold  undertake  nothing  without  the  greatest 
caation ;  in  answer  probably  to  what  Cicero  was 
constantly  incnlcadng,  not  to  expose  himself  too 
forwardly  till  Pansa  conid  come  up  to  him  p. 

The  ambassadors  returned  about  the  beginning 
of  February,  having  been  retarded  somewhat  longer 
than  tbey  intended  by  the  death  of  Ser.  Sulpidus, 
whicb  happening  when  they  were  just  arrived  at 
Antony's  camp,  left  the  embassy  maimed  and  im- 
perfect,  as  Cicero  says,  by  the  loss  of  the  best  and 
ablest  man  of  the  three  4.  The  report  which  they 
made  to  the  senate  answered  exactly  in  every  point  to 
what  Cioero  had  foretold  ;  that  Antony  would  per- 
form no  part  of  what  was  required,  nor  suffer  them 
even  to  speak  with  Brutus,  but  continued  to  batter 
the  town  with  great  fury  in  their  presence:  he 
offered,  however,  some  conditions  of  his  own  whicb, 
contrary  to  their  instructions,  they  were  weak 
enoog^b  to  receive  from  him  and  lay  before  the  senate : 
the  purport  of  them  was,  **  that  the  senate  should 
assign  lands  and  rewards  to  all  his  troops,  and 
confirm  all  the  other  grants  which  he  and  Dolabella 
had  made  in  their  consulship :  that  all  his  decrees 
from  Caesar's  books  and  papers  should  stand  firm : 
that  no  account  should  be  demanded  of  the  money 
taken  from  the  temple  of  Opis ;  nor  any  inquiry 
made  into  the  conduct  of  the  seven  commissioners 
created  to  divide  the  lands  to  the  veteran  soldiers ; 
and  that  bis  judiciary  law  should  not  be  repealed  i 
on  these  terms  he  offered  to  give  up  Cisalpine 
Gaol,  provided  that  he  might  have  the  greater 
Ganl  in  exchange  for  five  years  with  an  army  of 
six  legions,  to  be  completed  out  of  the  troops  of 
D.  Bmtns'/' 

Pansa  summoned  the  senate  to  consider  the 
report  of  the  ambassadors,  which  raised  a  general 
indignation  through  the  city,  and  gave  all  possible 
advantage  to  Cicero  towards  bringing  the  house 
into  his  sentiments  ;  but  contrary  to  expectation, 
he  found  Calenus's  party  still  strong  enough  to 
give  him  much  trouble,  and  even  to  carry  some 
points  against  him,  all  tending  to  soften  the  rigour 
of  his  motions  and  give  them  a  turn  more  favour- 
able towards  Antony.  He  moved  the  senate  to 
decree  that  a  war  or  rebellion  was  actually  com- 
naenced:  they  carried  it  for  a  tumult:  he  urged 
tbem  to  declare  Antony  an  enemy  :  they  carried  it 
for  the  softer  term  of  adversary*.  He  proposed  that 
all  persons  should  be  prohibited  from  going  to 

»  Dtgeci  presidium,  Claterna  potltus  sum.  fugati  equites, 
jvsliiun  <»mnii88um,  occisi  aliquot. — Phil.  viii.  2. 

f  Hirtius  nihil  nisi  considerate,  ut  mihi  crebris  Uteris 
iignificat,  acturns  videbaturt'^Bp.  Fam.  xiL  5. 

4  Cum  6er.  Bulpicius  ctate  illos  anteiret,  aaplentla 
omnea,  eubito  ereptus  e  causa  totam  legationem  orbam 
at  debUitatam  rcliquit.— Phil.  ix. ). 

'  Ante  consulis  oculn«que  le«atorum  tormentis  Mutinam 
verbenvit — oe  punctum  quidem  temporis,  cum  legati 
adeM  nt,  oppugnatio  rcsplravit— cum  illi  contempti  et 
r^jecti  revertiasent,  dixissentquo  scnatui,  non  modo  ilium 
e  Gallia  non  discesidsae,  uti  censuissemus,  sed  ne  a  Mutina 
qoideni  receaaisae,  potcstatem  sibi  D.  Brutl  conveniendi 
non  fal«e,  &c.— PhiL  vilL  7.  8,  ft 

•  Ego  prinoeps  Sagorum :  ego  semper  hosCem  appeUavi, 
com  alii  adversarlum:  semper  hoo  bellum,  oum  alii 
tmnoltum,  ^kc— PhlL  xiL  ?• 


Antony :  they  excepted  Varius  Cotyla,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  who  was  then  in  the  senate  teking 
notes  of  everything  which  passed  :  in  these  votes 
Pansa  himself  and  all  the  consular  senators  con- 
curred,  even  L.  Cssar,  who,  though  a  true  friend 
to  liberty,  yet  being  Antonyms  uncle,  thought  him- 
self obliged  by  decency  to  vote  on  the  milder  side*. 

But  Cicero  in  his  turn  easily  threw  out,  what 
wss  warmly  pressed  on  the  other  side,  the  proposal 
of  a  second  embassy;  and  carried  likewise  the 
main  question,  of  requiring  the  citizens  to  change 
their  ordinary  gown  lor  the  sagum  or  habit  of  war  ; 
by  which  they  decreed  the  thing  while  they  rejected 
the  name.  In  all  decrees  of  this  kind,  the  consular 
senators,  on  the  account  of  their  dignity,  were 
excused  from  changing  their  hsbit ;  but  Cicero,  to 
inculcate  more  sensibly  the  distress  of  the  republic, 
resolved  to  waive  his  privilege  and  wear  the  same 
robe  with  the  rest  of  the  city*  In  a  letter  to 
Cassius,  he  gives  the  following  short  account  of  the 
stete  of  things  at  this  time  :  '*  We  have  excellent 
consuls,  but  most  shameful  consulars :  a  brave 
senate,  but  the  lower  they  are  in  dignity  the 
braver :  nothing  firmer  and  better  than  the  people, 
and  all  Italy  universally :  but  nothing  more  detest- 
able and  infamous  than  our  ambassadors,  Philip 
and  Piso  ;  who,  when  sent  only  to  carry  the  orders 
of  the  senate  to  Antony,  none  of  which  he  would 
comply  witli,  brought  back  of  their  own  accord 
intolerable  demands  from  him :  wherefore  all  the 
world  now  flock  about  me,  and  I  am  grown  popu- 
lar in  a  salutery  cause,*'  &c.* 

The  senste  met  again  the  next  day  to  draw  into 
form  and  perfect  what  had  been  resolved  upon  in 
the  preceding  debate  ;  when  Cicero  in  a  pathetic 
speech  took  occasion  to  expostulate  with  them  for 
their  imprudent  lenity  the  day  before :  **  He 
showed  the  absurdity  of  their  scruples  about  voting 
a  civil  war :  that  the  word  tumult,  which  they  had 
preferred,  either  carried  in  it  no  real  difference,  or 
if  any,  implied  a  greater  perturbation  of  all  things  ^  i 
he  proved  from  every  step  that  Antony  had  taken, 
and  was  taking  ;  from  everything  which  the  senate, 
the  people,  the  towns  of  Italy,  were  doing  and  de- 
creeing sgainst  him,  that  they  were  truly  and 
properly  in  a  state  of  civil  war  ;  the  fifth  which  had 
hnppened  in  their  memory,  and  the  most  desperate 
of  them  all,  being  the  first  which  was  ever  raised, 
not  by  a  dissention  of  parties  contending  for  a 
superiority  in  the  republic,  but  against  a  union  of 
all  parties,  to  enslave  and  oppress  the  republic*." 
He  proceeds  to  expostulate  with  Calenus  for  his 
obstinate  adherence  to  Antony,  and  exposes  the 
weakness  of  his  pretended  plea  for  it,  a  love  of 
peace  and  concern  for  the  lives  of  the  citizens  :  he 

«  Phil.  vliL  1,  la 

V  Equtdem,  P.  C.  quamqnam  hoc  honore  nsi  togati  anient 
esa^,  cum  cat  in  aagis  civltaa ;  statu!  tamen  a  vobis.  caete- 
risque  civibua  in  tanta  atrocitate  temporis— non  difforre 
veatitu.— PhiL  viil  11. 

s  Egregioa  oonaulra  habemus,  sed  tnrpiasimoe  con- 
aularea:  aenatum  furtein,  aed  Inflmo  quemque  honore 
fortisftimum.  Populo  ven)  nihil  fortius,  nihil  meliua, 
Italiaque  universa.  Nihil  autem  foedius  Philippo  et 
Pisone  legatis,  nihil  flagitiosius :  qui  cum  easent  misai,  ut 
Antonio  ex  senatua  consulto  certas  res  nunciarent :  oum 
ille  earum  rerum  nuUi  paruisaot,  ultro  ab  illo  ad  noa 
intolerabilia  postulata  retulerunt  Itaque  ad  noa  concur- 
ritur :  factique  jam  in  re  aalutari  popularea  sumus.— Ep. 
Fam.  xlL  4. 

7  PhiL  viii  1.  «  Ibid.  3L 
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puts  him  in  mind  that  "  there  was  no  jnster  canae 
of  taking  arms  than  to  repel  slavery  ;  that  sereral 
other  causes  indeed  were  just,  but  this  necessary ; 
unless  he  did  not  take  himself  to  be  affected  by  it, 
for  the  hopes  of  sharing  the  dominion  with  Antony : 
if  so,  he  was  doubly  mistaken ;  first,  for  preferring 
a  private  interest  to  the  public;  secondly,  for 
thinking  anything  secure  or  worth  enjoying  in  a 
t3rranny — that  a  regard  for  the  safety  of  citizens  was 
a  laudable  principle,  if  he  meant  the  good,  the  use- 
ful, the  friends  to  their  country :  but  if  he  meant 
to  save  those  who,  though  citizens  by  nature,  were 
enemies  by  choice,  what  difference  was  there  be- 
tween him  and  such  citizens  ? — that  their  ancestors 
had  quite  another  notion  of  the  care  of  citizens ; 
and  when  Scipio  Nasica  slew  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
when  Opimius  slew  Caius  Gracchus,  when  Marius 
killed  Satuminus,  they  were  all  followed  by  the 
greatest  and  the  best  both  of  the  senate  and  the 
people :  —  that  the  difference  between  Calenua's 
opinion  and  his  was  not  trifling,  or  about  a  trilling 
matter ;  the  wishing  well  only  to  this  or  that  man  : 
that  he  wished  well  to  Brutus ;  Calenns  to  Antony ; 
he  wished  to  see  a  colony  of  Rome  preserved ; 
Calenus  to  see  it  stormed ;  that  Calenus  could  not 
deny  this,  who  was  contriving  all  sorts  of  delay, 
which  could  distress  Brutus  and  strengthen  An- 
tony*." He  then  addressed  himself  to  the  other 
consulars,  and  reproached  them  for  their  shame- 
ful behaviour  the  day  before,  in  voting  for  a  second 
embassy*  and  said,  that  **  when  the  ambassadors 
were  sent  against  his  judgment,  he  comforted  him- 
self with  imagining  that  as  soon  as  they  should 
return,  despised  and  rejected  by  Antony,  and 
inform  the  senate  that  he  would  neither  retire  from 
Gaul  nor  quit  the  siege  of  Modena,  nor  even  suf- 
fer them  to  speak  with  Brutus ;  that  out  of  indig- 
nation they  should  all  arm  themselves  immediately 
in  the  defence  of  Brutus  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  grown  more  dispirited  to  hear  of  Antony's 
audadousness ;  and  their  ambassadors,  instead  of 
courage,  which  they  ought  to  have  brought,  had 
brought  back  nothing  but  fear  to  them**.  Good 
gods ! "  says  he,  '*  what  is  become  of  the  virtue  of 
our  ancestors  ?  When  Popilius  was  sent  ambas- 
sador to  Antiochus,  and  onlered  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  senate,  to  depart  from  Alexandria,  which  he 
was  then  besieging ;  upon  the  king's  deferring  to 
answer  and  contriving  delays,  he  drew  a  cirde 
round  him  with  his  staff,  and  bade  him  give  his 
answer  instantiy  before  he  stirred  out  of  that  pUce 
or  he  would  return  to  the  senate  without  it."  He 
then  recites  and  ridicules  the  several  demands 
made  by  Antony ;  their  arrogance,  stupidity,  ab- 
surdity :  and  reproves  <=  Piso  and  Philip,  men  of 
such  dignity,  for  the  meanness  of  bringing  back 
conditions,  when  they  were  sent  only  to  carry 
commands :  he  complains  that  "  they  paid  more 
respect  to  Antonyms  ambassador,  Cotyla,  than  he 
to  theirs ;  for  instead  of  shutting  the  gates  of  the 
city  against  him,  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they 
admitted  him  into  that  very  temple  where  the 
senate  then  sat;  where  the  day  before  he  was 
taking  notes  of  what  every  man  said,  and  was 
caressed,  invited  and  entertained  by  some  of  the 
prindpal  senators,  who  had  too  little  regard  to  their 
dignity,  too  much  to  their  danger.  But  what  after 
all  was  the  danger?  which   must  end  either  in 
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liberty  or  death:  the  one  always  desirable,  the 
other  unavoidable :  while  to  fly  from  death 
basdy  was  worse  than  death  itself: — that  it  used 
to  be  the  character  of  consular  senators,  to  be 
vigilant,  attentive,  always  thinking,  doing,  or 
proposing  something  for  the  good  of  the  public : 
that  he  remembered  old  Scsevola  in  the  Marsic 
war,  how  in  the  extremity  of  age  oppressed  with 
years  and  infirmities,  he  gave  free  access  to  every- 
body ;  was  never  seen  in  his  bed ;  always  the  first 
in  the  senate :  he  wished  that  they  all  would  imi- 
tate such  industry,  or  at  least  not  envy  those  who 
did** :  that  since  they  had  now  suffered  a  six  years' 
slavery,  a  longer  term  than  honest  and  industrions 
slaves  used  to  serve ;  what  watchings,  what  solid- 
tude,  what  pains  ought  they  to  refuse,  for  the  sake 
of  giving  liberty  to  the  Roman  people  }"  He  con- 
dudes  by  adding  a  clause  to  their  last  decree :  "to 
grant  pardon  and  impunity  to  all  who  should 
desert  Antony  and  return  to  their  duty  by  the 
fifteenth  of  March :  or  if  any  who  continued  with 
him  should  do  any  service  worthy  of  reward,  that 
one  or  both  the  consuls  should  take  the  first  op- 
portunity to  move  the  senate  in  thdr  favour :  but 
if  any  person  from  this  time  should  go  over  to  An- 
tony,  except  Cotyla,  that  the  senate  would  consider 
him  as  an  enemy  to  his  country." 

The  public  debates  bdng  thus  adjusted,  Pansa 
called  the  senate  together  again  the  next  day,  to 
deliberate  on  some  proper  honours  to  be  decreed 
to  the  memory  of  Ser.  Sulpidus,  who  died  upon 
the  embassy.  He  spoke  largely  in  his  praise,  and 
advised  to  pay  him  all  the  honours  which  had 
ever  been  decreed  to  any  who  had  lost  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  thdr  country :  a  public  funeral, 
sepulchre,  and  statue.  Servilius,  who  spoke  next, 
agreed  to  a  funeral  and  monument,  but  was  against 
a  statue,  as  due  only  to  those  who  had  been  killed 
by  violence  in  the  discharge  of  their  embassies. 
Cicero  was  not  content  with  this,  but  out  of  pri- 
vate friendship  to  the  man,  as  well  as  a  regard  to  the 
public  service,  resolved  to  have  all  the  honours 
paid  to  him  which  the  occasion  could  possibly 
justify.  In  answer  therefore  to  Servilius,  he  showed 
with  his  ususl  doquence,  that  "  the  case  of  Sul- 
pidus was  the  same  with  the  case  of  those  who 
had  been  killed  on  the  account  of  thdr  embassies : 
that  the  embassy  itsdf  had  killed  him ;  that  he 
set  out  upon  it  in  so  weak  a  condition,  that  though 
he  had  some  hopes  of  coming  to  Antony,  he  had 
none  of  returning ;  and  when  he  was  just  arrived 
to  the  congress,  expired  in  the  very  act  of  execut- 
ing his  commission  *  :  that  it  was  not  the  manner, 
but  the  cause  of  the  death,  which  their  ancestors 
regarded ;  if  it  was  caused  by  the  embassy,  they 
granted  a  public  monument,  to  encourage  their 
fellow  citizens,  in  dangerous  wars,  to  undertake 
that  employment  with  cheerfulness :  that  several 
statues  had  been  erected  on  that  account,  which 
none  had  ever  merited  better  than  Sulpidus ;  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  embassy  had 
killed  him,  and  that  he  had  carried  out  death  along 
with  him,  which  he  might  have  escaped  by  staying 
at  home,  under  the  care  of  his  wife  and  children  f. 
But  when  he  saw,  that  if  he  did  not  obey  the 
authority  of  the  senate,  he  should  be  unlike  to 
himsdf ;  and  if  he  did  obey,  must  necessarily  lose 
his  life  ;  he  chose,  in  so  critical  a  state  of   the 
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repablicv  ratber  to  die  than  Kern  to  decline  any 
serriee  which  he  oonld  poatibly  do  ;  that  he  had 
manj  opportanities  of  refreshing  and  reposing 
himself  in  the  cities  through  which  he  passed, 
and  was  preaaed  to  it  by  his  coUesgnes :  but  in 
spite  of  his  distemper,  persevered  to  death  in  the 
Rsolntion  of  urging  his  journey,  and  hastening  to 
peiform  the  oomraands  of  the  senate.  That,  if 
iher  recollected  how  he  endeavoured  to  excuse 
hioDself  from  the  task  when  it  was  first  moved 
in  the  senate,  they  must  needs  think  that  this 
honour  to  him  when  dead,  was  but  a  necessary 
amends  for  the  injury  which  they  had  done  to 
him  when  living ;  for  though  it  was  harsh  to  be 
said,  yet  he  must  say  it,  that  it  was  they  who 
had  killed  him,  by  overruling  his  excuse,  when 
they  saw  it  grounded,  not  on  a  feigned,  but  a 
real  sickness ;  and  when,  to  their  remonstrance, 
the  consul  Pansa  joined  his  exhortation  with  a 
gravity  and  force  of  speech  which  his  ears  had 
not  learnt  to  bear :"  then,  says  he,  '*  he  took  his 
son  and  rae  aside,  and  professed  that  he  could  not 
help  preferring  your  authority  to  his  own  life ; 
we,  through  admiration  of  his  virtue,  durst  not 
venture  to  oppose  his  will.  His  son  was  tenderly 
moved,  nor  was  my  concern  much  less,  yet  both 
of  us  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  greatness 
of  his  mind  ;  and  the  force  of  his  reasoning  when, 
to  the  joy  of  you  all,  he  promised  that  he  would 
So  whatever  you  prescribed,  nor  would  decline 
the  danger  of  that  vote  of  which  he  himself  had 
been  the  proposer.  Restore  life  therefore  to  him, 
from  whom  you  have  taken  it,  for  the  life  of  the 
dead  is  in  the  memory  of  the  living :  take  care 
that  he,  whom  you  unwillingly  sent  to  his  death, 
reeeive  an  immortality  from  you  ;  for  if  yon  decree 
a  statue  to  him  in  the  rostra,  the  remembrance  of 
his  embassy  will  remain  to  aU  posterity  s."  Then 
after  illustrating  the  great  virtues,  talents,  and 
excellent  character  of  Sulpicius,  he  observes, 
"  that  all  these  would  be  perpetuated  by  their  own 
merit  and  effects,  and  that  the  statue  was  the 
monument  rather  of  the  gratitude  of  the  senate, 
than  of  the  fame  of  the  man ;  of  a  public,  rather 
than  of  a  private  signification ;  an  eternal  testi- 
mony of  Antony's  audaciousness,  of  his  waging 
an  impious  war  against  his  country :  of  his  re* 
jeeting  the  embassy  of  the  senate^.'  For  which 
reasons  he  proposed  a  decree,  "  that  a  statue  of 
brass  should  be  erected  to  him  in  the  rostra  by 
order  of  the  senate,  and  the  cause  inscribed  on 
the  base :  that  he  died  in  the  service  of  the  repub- 
bc ;  with  an  area  of  five  feet  on  all  sides  of  it,  for 
his  ehildren  and  posterity  to  see  the  shows  of 
^bdiators ;  that  a  magnificent  funeral  should  be 
made  for  him  at  the  public  charge,  and  the  consul 
Paosa  should  assign  him  a  place  of  burial  in  the 
Esquiline  field,  with  an  area  of  thirty  feet  every 
way,  to  be  granted  publicly,  as  a  sepulchre  for 
him,  his  children,  and  posterity."  The  senate 
agreed  to  what  Cicero  desired:  and  the  statue 
itself,  as  we  are  told  by  a  writer  of  the  third 
ocntnry,  remained  to  his  time  in  the  rostra  of 
Augustus*. 

Sulpicius  was  of  a  noble  and  patrician  family, 
of  the  same  age,  the  same  studies,  and  the  same 
principles  with  Cicero,  with  whom  he  kept  up  a 
perpetual  friendship.     They  went  through  their 
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exercises  together  when  young,  both  at  Rome  and 
at  Rhodes,  in  the  celebrated  school  of  Molo, 
whence  he  became  an  eminent  pleader  of  causes, 
and  passed  through  all  the  great  offices  of  the 
state,  with  a  singular  reputation  of  wisdom,  learn- 
ing, integrity  ;  a  constant  admirer  of  the  modesty 
of  the  ancients,  and  a  reprover  of  the  insolence 
of  his  own  times.  When  he  could  not  arrive  at 
the  first  degree  of  feme,  as  an  orator,  he  resolved 
to  excel  in  what  was  next  to  it,  the  character  of 
a  lawyer ;  choosing  rather  to  be  the  first  in  the 
second  art,  than  the  second  only  in  the  first : 
leaving  therefore  to  his  friend  Cicero  the  field  of 
eloquence,  he  contented  himself  with  such  a  share 
of  it  as  was  sufficient  to  sustain  and  adorn  the 
profession  of  the  law.  In  this  he  succeeded  to  his 
wish,  and  was  far  superior  to  all  who  had  ever 
professed  it  in  Rome :  being  the  first  who  re- 
duced it  to  a  proper  science,  or  rational  system, 
and  added  light  and  method  to  that,  which  all 
others  before  him  had  taught  darkly  and  con- 
fiisedly.  Nor  was  his  knowledge  confined  to  the 
external  forms,  or  the  effects,  of  the  municipal 
laws ;  but  enlarged  by  a  comprehensive  view  of 
universal  equity,  which  he  made  the  interpreter  of 
its  sanctions,  and  the  rule  of  all  his  decisions  ;  yet 
he  was  always  better  pleased  to  put  an  amicable 
end  to  a  controversy,  than  to  direct  a  process  at 
law.  In  his  political  behaviour  he  was  always  a 
friend  to  peace  and  liberty ;  moderating  the  vio- 
lence of  opposite  parties,  and  discouraging  every 
step  towards  civil  dissention  ;  and,  in  the  late 
war,  was  so  busy  in  contriving  projects  of  an  ac- 
commodation, that  he  gained  the  name  of  the 
peace-maker.  Through  a  natural  timidity  of 
temper,  confirmed  by  a  profession  and  course  of 
life  averse  from  arms,  though  he  preferred  Pom- 
pey's  cause  as  the  best,  he  did  not  care  to  fight  for 
it ;  but  taking  Csesar's  to  be  the  strongest,  suffered 
his  son  to  follow  that  camp,  while  he  himself 
continued  quiet  and  neuter  :  for  this  he  was 
honoured  by  Caesar,  yet  could  never  be  induced 
to  approve  his  government  From  the  time  of 
Cesar's  death,  he  continued  still  to  advise  and 
promote  all  measures  which  seemed  likely  to  esta- 
blish  the  public  concord,  and  died  at  last  as  he 
had  lived,  in  the  very  act  and  office  of  peace- 
making^. 

^  Non  facile  quern  dixurim  pluii  siudii  quam  ilium  et 
ad  dicendiim,  et  ad  omnes  bonarum  rerum  diaciplinaa 
adhibultiM :  nam  et  in  llMlem  excrcltatiiinibiia  ineunte 
letate  fulmus ;  et  poetea  Rhodum  una  ille  etiam  profectns 
est,  quo  meltor  eaeet  et  dootior :  et  Indo  ut  rediit,  vldetnr 
mihi  in  teounda  arte  primus  esse  mahilsse,  quam  in  prima 
seeundus — sM  fortame  maluit,  id  quod  est  adeptus,  longe 
omnium  non  ejusdem  modo  ctatis,  sed  eonmi  etiam  qui 
fulnent,  in  Jure  civil!  esse  prinoeps— Juris  civilis  magnum 
usum  et  apud  Scevolam  et  apud  multos  fuisse,  artem  in 
hoe  uno— hio  enim  attulit  hano  artem— quasi  lueem  ad  ea, 
que  confuse  ab  alils  aut  respondebantur  aut  agebantur.— 
[Brut.  S68.  &c.]  Neque  ille  magls  juris  oonsultns.  quam 
JustitiK  fuit :  Ita  ea  que  proflcisoebantur  a  legibus  et  a 
Jure  civili  semper  ad  facilitatem  cquitatemque  refcrebat : 
neque  constituere  litium  aotiones  malebat,  quam  oontro- 
versias  toUere.  [Phil.  ix.  5.]  Ser^ius  vero  Pacificator  cum 
suo  librariolo  videtur  obiisse  legati<mem.  [Ad  Att.  xv.  7-3 
Ci^^oram  enim  Jam  abeens,  te  hac  mala  multo  ante  pro- 
videntem,  defensorem  pads  et  in  consulatu  tuo  et  post 
oonsulatum  fuisse. — ^Ep.  Fam.  iy.  I. 

N.B.— The  old  lawyers  tell  a  remarkable  story  of  the 
origin  of  Sulpicius's  fame  and  skill  in  the  law :  that  going 
one  day  to  consult  Hnoius  Scwvola  about  some  point,  he 
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Tfae  Benate  had  heard  nothing  of  Brnttis  and 
Cassias  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Italy,  till 
Brutus  now  sent  pablic  letters  to  the  consuls, 
giving  a  particular  account  of  *'  his  success  against 
Antony's  brother  Cains,  in  securing  Macedonia, 
lUyricum,  and  Greece,  with  all  the  several  armies 
in  those  countries,  to  the  interests  of  the  repub- 
lic ;  that  C.  Antony  was  retired  to  Apollonia,  with 
seven  cohorts,  wliere  a  good  account  would  soon 
be  given  of  him  ;  that  a  legion  under  L.  Piso  had 
surrendered  itself  to  young  Cicero,  the  commander 
of  his  horse ;  that  Dolabella's  horse,  which  was 
marching  in  two  separate  bodies  towards  Syria, 
the  one  in  Thessaly,  the  other  in  Macedonia,  had 
deserted  their  leaders,  and  joined  themselves  to 
him  ;  that  Vatinius  had  opened  the  gates  of  Dyr- 
rhachium  to  him,  and  given  up  the  town  with  his 
troops  into  his  hands.  That  in  all  these  transac- 
tions Q.  Hortensius,  the  proconsul  of  Macedonia, 
had  been  particularly  serviceable  in  disposing  the 
provinces  and  their  armies  to  declare  for  the  cause 
of  liberty »." 

Pansa  no  sooner  received  the  letters,  than  he 
summoned  the  senate  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
contents,  which  raised  an  incredible  joy  through 
the  whole  city".  After  the  letters  were  read, 
Pansa  spoke  largely  in  the  praises  of  Brutus, 
extolled  his  conduct  and  services,  and  moved  that 
public  honours  and  thanks  should  be  decreed  to 
him;  and  then,  according  to  his  custom,  called 
upon  his  father-in-law  Cidenns  to  declare  his  sen- 
timents the  first,  who,  in  a  premeditated  speech 
delivered  from  writing,  **  acknowledged  Bmtus's 
letters  to  be  well  and  properly  drawn ;  but  since 
what  he  had  done  was  done  without  any  commis- 
sion and  public  authority,  that  he  should  be 
requir^  to  deliver  up  his  forces  to  the  orders  of 
the  senate,  or  the  proper  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces"." Cicero  spoke  next,  *'  and  began  with 
giving  the  thanks  of  the  house  to  Pansa,  for 
calling  them  together  on  that  day,  when  they  had 
no  expectation  of  it,  and  not  deferring  a  moment 
to  give  them  a  share  of  the  joy  which  Brutus's 
letters  had  brought.  He  observes  that  Pansa, 
by  speaking  so  largely  in  the  praise  of  Brntus, 
had  shown  that  to  be  true  which  he  had  always 
taken  to  be  so,  that  no  man  ever  envied  another's 
virtue  who  was  conscious  of  his  own.  That  he 
had    presented   him  to  whom,    for  his  intimacy 

wu  so  dull  in  apprehending  the  meaning  of  Mudus's 
answer,  that  after  explaining  it  to  him  twice  or  thrice, 
Mudus  oould  not  forbear  aaying.  It  is  a  skamt  for  a 
nobleman^  and  a  patrician,  and  a  pleader  qf  causes,  to  be 
ignorant  qf  that  law  which  he  prq/esses  to  understand. 
The  reproach  stung  him  to  the  quick,  and  made  him 
apply  himself  to  bis  studies  with  such  industry,  that  he 
became  the  ablest  lawyer  in  Rome ;  and  left  behind  him 
near  a  hundred  and  eighty  books  written  by  himself  on 
nice  and  diflScult  questions  of  law.— Digest  1.  1.  tit  2. 
parag.  43. 

The  jesoito  Catron  and  Rouille  have  put  this  Sulplcius 
into  the  list  of  the  conspirators  who  killed  Caesar :  but  a 
moderate  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  the  roan,  or 
with  Cicero's  writings,  would  hare  sliown  them  their 
error,  and  that  there  was  none  of  consular  rank  but 
Trebonius  concerned,  in  that  affair.— Ilist.  Rom.  voL  17. 
p.  343,  not  a. 

I  Phil.  X,  4,  6, 6. 

™  Dii  immortales!  qui  llle  nuncius,  quie  ille  liter*, 
qum  la^titia  senatus,  quae  alacritas  civltatis  erat?— Ad 
Brut  iL  7. 
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with  Brntus,  that  task  seemed  particularly  to  be- 
long, from  saying  so  much  as  he  intended  on  that 
subject."  Then  addressing  himself  to  Calenus  he 
asks,  ''  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  that  perpe- 
tual war  which  he  declared  against  the  Brutuses  ? 
Why  he  alone  was  always  opposing,  when  every 
one  else  was  almost  adoring  them?  That  to  talk 
of  Brutus's  letters  being  rightly  drawn,  was  not 
to  praise  Brutus,  but  his  secretary.  When  did 
he  ever  bear  of  a  decree  in  that  style,  that  lettera 
were  properly  written  ?  yet  the  expression  did  not 
fall  from  him  by  chance,  but  was  designed,  pre- 
meditated, and  brought  in  writing  °."  He  exhorts 
him  **  to  consult  with  his  son-in-law  Pansa,  oftener 
than  with  himself,  if  he  would  preserve  his  cha« 
racter;  professes  that  he  oould  not  help  pitying 
him,  to  hear  it  given  out  among  the  people  that 
there  was  not  a  second  vote  on  the  side  of  hini 
who  gave  the  first,  which  would  be  the  case,  he 
believed,  in  that  day's  debate.  You  would  take 
away  (says  he)  the  legions  from  Brutus,  even 
those  which  he  has  drawn  off  from  the  traitorous 
designs  of  C.  Antony,  and  engaged  by  his  own 
authority  in  the  public  service ;  you  would  have 
him  sent  once  more,  as  it  were,  into  banishment, 
naked  and  forlorn  ;  but  for  you,  fathers !  if  ever 
you  betray  or  desert  Brutus,  what  citizen  will  you 
honour  ?  Whom  will  you  favour,  unless  you 
think  those  who  offer  kingly  diadems  worthy 
to  be  preserved ;  those  who  abolish  the  name  of 
king,  to  be  abandoned."  He  proceeds  to  display, 
with  great  force  the  merit  and  praises  of  Brutus  ; 
"  his  moderation,  mildness,  patience  of  injuries  : 
how  studiously  he  had  avoided  every  step  which 
oould  give  a  handle  to  civil  tumults ;  quitting  the 
city,  living  retired  in  the  country,  forbidding  the 
resort  of  friends  to  him,  and  leaving  Italy  itself, 
lest  any  cause  of  war  should  arise  on  his  account  ; 
that  as  long  as  he  saw  the  senate  disposed  to  bear 
everything,  he  was  resolved  to  bear  too  :  but  when 
he  perceived  them  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  liberty, 
he  then  exerted  himself  to  provide  them  succours 
to  defend  itP;  that  if  he  had  not  defeated  the 
desperate  attempts  of  C.  Antony,  they  had  lost 
Macedonia,  lllyricum,  and  Greece :  the  last  of 
which  afforded  either  a  commodious  retreat  to 
Antony,  when  driven  out  of  luly,  or  the  best 
opportunity  of  invading  it,  which  now,  by  Brutus's 
management,  being  strongly  provided  with  troops, 
stretched  out  its  arms  as  it  were,  and  offered  its 
help  to  lUly  4.  That  Caius's  march  through  the 
provinces  was  to  plunder  the  allies,  to  scatter 
waste  and  desolation  wherever  he  passed,  to  em- 
ploy the  armies  of  the  Roman  people  against  the 
people  themselves ;  whereas  Brutus  made  it  a  law, 
wheresoever  he  came,  to  dispense  light,  hope,  and 
security  to  all  around  him  :  in  short,  that  the  one 
gathered  forces  to  preserve,  the  other  to  overturn 
the  republic.  That  the  soldiers  themselves  could 
judge  of  this  as  well  as  the  senate,  as  they  had 
declared  by  their  desertion  of  C.  Antony,  who  by 
tliat  time  either  was,  or  would  soon  be,  Brutus's 
prisoner'  ;  that  there  was  no  apprehension  of 
danger  from  Brutus's  power :  that  his  legions,  his 
mercenaries,  his  horse,  and  above  all  himself,  was 
wholly  theirs.  Formed  for  the  service  of  the 
republic,  as  well  by  his  own  excellent  virtue  as  a 
kind  of  fatality  derived  from   his  ancestors,  both 
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OB  the  fiither's  and  the  mother's  tide ;  that  none 
oMld  erer  blame  him  for  anything,  unless  for  too 
great  a  backwardness  and  aversion  to  war,  and  his 
not  bnmoaring  the  ardour  of  all  Italy  in  their 
ea^r  thirst  of  liberty — that  it  was  a  vain  fear, 
v^h  aonae  pretended  to  entertain,  that  the  vete- 
raas  would  be  disgusted  to  see  firntns  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  as  if  there  were  any  difference  between 
kis  army  and  the  armies  of  Hirtius,  Pansa,  D. 
Bratnst  Octayins ;  all  which  had  severally  received 
pobtic  honours  for  their  defence  of  the  people 
of  Rome;  that  M.  Brutus  could  not  be  more 
Bospected  by  the  yeterans  than  Dedmus,  for 
though  the  act  of  the  Brutuses,  and  the  praise  of 
it,  was  common  to  them  both,  yet  those  who  dis- 
cpproTcd  it  were  more  angry  with  Decimus,  as 
thinking  him,  of  all  others,  the  last  who  oaght  to 
have  done  it :  yet  what  were  all  their  armies  now 
doing,  but  relieving  Decimus  from  the  siege  *  ? 
That  if  there  was  any  real  danger  from  Brutus, 
Psnsa's  sagacity  would  easily  find  it  out :  but  as 
they  had  jnst  now  heard  from  his  own  mouth,  he 
was  so  &r  from  thinking  his  army  to  be  dangerous, 
that  he  looked  upon  it  as  the  firmest  support  of 
the  commonwealth*;  that  it  was  the  constant  art 
of  the  disalTected,  to  oppose  the  name  of  the  vete- 
rans to  every  good  design ;  that  he  was  always 
ready  to  encourage  their  valour,  but  would  never 
endure  their  arrogance.  *' Shall  we,"  says  he,  "who 
I  are  now  breaking  off  the  shackles  of  our  servitude, 
be  discouraged  if  any  one  tells  us,  that  the  veterans 
win  not  have  it  so  ?  Let  that  then  come  out  from 
me  at  last  which  is  true,  and  becoming  my  charac 
ter  to  speak :  that  if  the  resolutions  of  this  body 
must  be  governed  by  tlie  will  of  the  veterans,  if 
all  our  words  and  acts  must  be  regulated  by  their 
humour,  then  it  is  high  time  to  wish  for  death, 
which  to  Roman  citizens  was  ever  preferable  to 
slavery'*;  that  since  so  many  chances  of  death 
turroonded  them  all  both  day  and  night,  it  was  not 
the  port  of  a  man,  much  less  of  a  Roman,  to  scru- 
pie  the  givmg  up  that  breath  to  his  country,  which 
he  moat  necessarily  give  up  to  nature'.  That  An- 
tony  was  the  single  and  common  enemy  of  them 
all,  though  he  had  indeed  his  brother  Lucius  with 
him,  who  seemed  to  be  bom  on  purpose,  that 
Marcos  might  not  be  the  most  infamous  of  all 
mortals ;  that  he  had  a  crew  alio  of  desperate  vil. 
lains,  gaping  after  the  spoils  of  the  republic  :  that 
the  army  of  Brutus  was  provided  against  these, 
whose  sole  wUl,  thought,  and  purpose  was,  to  pro- 
tect the  senate  and  the  liberty  of  the  people — ^who 
after  trying,  in  vain,  what  patience  would  do, 
found  it  necessary  at  last  to  oppose  force  to  forced 
That  they  ought,  therefore,  to  grant  the  same  pri- 
vilege to  M.  Brutus,  which  they  had  granted  before 
to  Decimus,  and  to  Octavias,  and  confirm  by  public 
authority  what  he  had  been  doing  for  them  by  his 
priTute  counsel  ;**  for  which  purpose  he  proposed 
the  following  decree:  "  Whereas  by  the  pains, 
counsel,  industry,  virtue  of  Q.  Csepio  Brutus', 
proconsul,  in  the  utmost  distress  of  the  republic, 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  lUyricum,  and  Greece, 
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*  M.  Brutus,  as  appears  from  the  style  of  this  decree, 
bftd  been  adopted  lately  by  his  mother's  brother,  Q. 
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with  all  their  legions,  armies,  horse,  are  now  in 
the  power  of  the  consuls,  senate  and  people  of 
Rome ;  that  Q.  Caepio  Brutus,  proconsul,  has  acted 
herein  well,  and  for  the  good  of  the  republic, 
agreeably  to  his  character,  the  dignity  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  to  his  usual  manner  of  serving  the 
commonwealth,  and  that  his  conduct  is  and  ever 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome.  That  Q.  Caepio  Brutus,  proconsul,  be 
ordered  to  protect,  guard,  and  derend  the  province 
of  Macedonia,  Illyricum,  and  all  Greece:  and 
command  that  army  which  he  himself  has  raised. 
That  whatever  money  he  wants  for  military  ser- 
vice,  he  may  use  and  take  it  from  any  part  of 
the  public  revenues,  where  it  can  best  be  raised, 
or  borrow  it  where  he  thinks  proper ;  and  impose 
contributions  of  grain  and  forage,  and  take  care  to 
draw  all  his  troops  as  near  to  Italy  as  possible : 
and  whereas  it  appeara  by  the  lettera  of  Q.  Cmpio 
Brutus,  proconsul,  that  the  public  service  has  been 
gpreatly  advanced  by  the  endeavours  and  virtue  of 
Q.  Hortensius,  proconsul ;  and  that  he  concerted 
all  his  measures  with  Q.  Cepio  Brutus,  proconsul, 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  commonwealth.  That 
Q.  Hortensius,  proconsul,  has  acted  therein  rightly, 
regularly,  and  for  the  public  good,  and  that  it  is 
the  will  of  the  senate,  that  Q.  Hortensius,  procon- 
sul, with  his  quaestors,  proquaestors,  and  lieute- 
nants, hold  the  province  of  Macedonia,  till  a 
successor  be  appointed  by  the  senate." 

Cicero  sent  this  speech  to  Brutus,  with  that  also 
which  he  made  on  the  first  of  January,  of  which 
Brutus  says,  in  answer  to  him  :  "  I  have  read  your 
two  orations,  the  one  on  the  first  of  Janaary,  the 
other  on  the  subject  of  my  letters  against  Calenus. 
You  expect  now,  without  doubt,  that  I  should 
praise  them.  I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  praise  the 
most  in  them  ;  your  courage  or  your  abilities  :  I 
allow  you  now  in  earnest  to  call  them  Philippics, 
as  you  intimated  jocosely  in  a  former  letter'." — 
Thus  the  name  of  Philippics,  which  seems  to  have 
been  thrown  out  at  firat  in  gaiety  and  jest  only, 
being  taken  up  and  propagated  by  his  friends, 
became  at  last  the  fixed  and  standing  title  of  these 
orations,  which  yet  for  several  ages  were  called, 
we  find,  indifferently  either  Philippics  or  Anto- 
nians**.  Brutus  declared  himself  so  well  pleased 
with  these  two  which  he  had  seen,  that  Cicero  pro- 
mised to  send  him  afterwards  all  the  resf^. 

Brutus,  when  he  first  left  Italy,  sailed  directly 
for  Athens,  where  he  spent  some  time  in  concert- 
ing measures  how  to  make  himself  master  of 
Greece  and  Macedonia,  which  was  the  great  design 
that  he  had  in  view.  Here  he  gathered  about  him 
all  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  of  Rome  who, 
for  the  opportunity  of  their  education,  had  been 
sent  to  this  celebrated  seat  of  learning ;  but  of 
them  all  he  took  the  most  notice  of  young  Cicero, 
and  after  a  little  acquaintance  grew  very  fond  of 
him,  admiring  his  parts  and  virtue,  and  surprised 

*  Legi  orationes  tuas  duas,  quarum  altera  Kal.  Jan. 
U8U8  es;  altera  de  Uteris  mels,  qu«  habita  est  abs  te 
contra  Calenum.  Nunc  scilicet  hoc  expectas,  dnm  eas 
laudem.  Nescio  anlmi  an  Ingenii  tul  m^jor  In  illis  libellis 
laus  oontineatur.  Jam  concedo,  ut  rel  PhUippica  vocen- 
tur,  quod  tu  quadam  epistoU  Jocans  icrlpsistL— Ad  Brut. 
iLS. 

b  M.  Cicero  in  primo  Antonianamm'ita  scriptum  rell- 
qnit— AuL  Gell.  xiiL  I. 

c  Hco  ad  te  oratlo  perferetur,  qnoniam  te  video  de> 
leotari  PhiUppicis  nostris.— Ad  Brut  iL  4. 
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to  find  in  one  so  young  such  a  generosity  and 
greatness  of  mind,  with  such  an  aversion  to 
tyranny**.  He  made  him,  therefore,  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenants, though  he  was  but  twenty  years  old ;  gave 
him  the  command  of  his  horse,  and  employed  him 
in  several  commissions  of  great  trust  and  import- 
ance,  in  all  which  the  young  man  signalised  both 
his  courage  and  conduct,  and  behaved  with  great 
credit  to  himself,  great  satisfaction  to  his  general, 
and  great  benefit  to  the  public  service ;  as  Brutus 
did  him  the  justice  to  signify,  both  in  his  private 
and  public  letters  to  Rome.  In  writing  to  Cicero, 
**  Your  son,"  says  he,  **  recommends  himself  to 
me  so  effectually  by  his  industry,  patience,  activity, 
greatness  of  mind,  and  in  short  by  every  duty,  that 
he  seems  never  to  drop  the  remembrance  of  whose 
son  he  is  ;  wherefore,  since  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  paake  you  love  him  more  than  you  do  already, 
yet  allow  thus  much  to  my  judgment  as  to  persuade 
yourself  that  he  will  have  no  occasion  to  borrow 
any  share  of  your  glory  in  order  to  obtain  his 
fatiier's  honours."'  This  account,  given  by  one 
who  was  no  flatterer,  may  be  considered  as  the  real 
character  of  the  youth, — ^which  is  confirmed  like- 
wise by  what  Lentulus  wrote  of  him  about  ^the 
same  time.  '*  I  could  not  see  your  son,"  says  he, 
''when  I  was  last  with  Brutus,  because  he  was  gone 
with  the  horse  into  winter-quarters ;  but,  by  my 
faith,  it  gives  me  great  joy  for  your  sake,  for  his, 
and  especially  my  own,  that  he  is  in  such  esteem 
and  reputation  ;  for  as  he  is  your  son,  and  worthy 
of  you,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  him  as  my  bro- 
ther."' 

Cicero  was  so  full  of  the  greater  affairs,  which 
were  the  subject  of  his  letters  to  Brutus,  that  he 
had  scarce  leisure  to  take  notice  of  what  was  said 
about  his  son.  He  just  touches  it,  however,  in 
one  or  two  tetters :"  As  to  my  son,  if  his  merit  be 
as  great  as  you  write,  I  rejoice  at  it  as  much  as  I 
ought  to  do  ;  or  if  you  magnify  it  out  of  love  to 
him,  even  that  gives  me  an  incredible  joy  to  per- 
ceive that  he  is  beloved  by  youff.  Again,  I  desire 
you,  my  dear  Brutus,  to  keep  my  son  with  you  as 
mudi  as  possible :  he  will  find  no  better  school  of 
virtue  than  in  the  contemplation  and  imitation  of 
you.»'»» 

Though  Brutus  intimated  nothing  in  his  public 
letters  but  what  was  prosperous  and  encouraging, 
yet  in  his  private  accounts  to  Cicero  he  signified  a 

d  Plut.  in  Brut. 

*  Cioero  filiiu  tuus  sic  mihi  ae  probat,  IndUBtria,  pa- 
tlentia,  labore,  animi  ma^itudine,  omni  deniquo  officio, 
ut  prorsus  nunquam  dimlttere  videtur  cogitationem, 
cujus  sit  filiiM.  Quare  quoniam  effioere  non  possum,  ut 
pluris  fibcias  eum,  qui  tibl  <»t  carissimus,  illud  triboe 
judicio  meo,  ut  tibi  pCTsuadeas,  non  fore  illi  abutendum 
gloria  tua,  ut  adipiscatur  honores  patemos.  KaL  Apr.»— 
Ad  Brut  iL  a 

f  Filium  tnum,  ad  Brutum  cum  reaU  vldere  non  potni, 
ideo  quod  Jam  in  hibexna,  cum  equitibus  erat  profeotus. 
8ed  medius  fidius  ea  esse  eum  opislone,  et  tua  et  ipsius,  et 
in  prlniis  mea  causa  gaudeo.  Fratris  enim  loco  mihi  est, 
qvd  ex  te  natus,  teque  dignus  est  Vale.  un.  KaL  Jun.— 
£p.  Fam.  ziL  14. 

s  De  Cioerone  meo,  et  si  tantum  est  in  oo,  quantum 
seribis,  tantum  scilicet  quantum  debeo,  gaudeo:  et  si, 
quod  amas  eum,  eo  majora  facis ;  id  ipram  inoredibiliter 
gaudeo,  a  te  eum  dillgL—Ad  Brut  ii.  6. 

^  Ciceronem  meum,  mi  Brute,  yelim  quam  plurimum 
tecum  habeas.  Ylrtutis  disoiplinam  meliorem  reperiet 
nullam,  quam  contemplaUonem  atque  imitataonem  tuL 
xm.  KaX.  Mail— Ibid.  7. 


great  want  of  money  and  recruits,  and  begged  to 
be  supplied  with  both  from  Italy,  especially  with 
recruits,  either  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  or  if  that 
could  not  be  haid,  by  some  secret  management, 
without  the  privity  of  Pansa.  To  which  Cicero 
answered,  '*  You  tell  me  that  yon  want  two  ne- 
cessary things,  recruits  and  money :  it  is  difiScult 
to  help  you.  I  know  no  other  way  of  raising 
money  which  can  be  of  use  to  you  but  what 
the  senate  has  decreed,  of  borrowing  it  from,  the 
cities.  As  to  recruits,  I  do  not  see  what  can 
be  done ;  for  Pansa  is  so  far  from  granting  any 
share  of  his  army  or  recruits  to  you,  that  he  is  even 
uneasy  to  see  so  many  volunteers  going  over  to 
you.  His  reason  I  take  it  is,  that  he  diinks  no 
forces  too  great  for  the  demands  of  our  affairs  in 
Italy :  for  as  to  what  many  suspect,  that  he  has  no 
mind  to  see  you  too  strong,  I  have  no  suspicion 
of  it."^  Pansa  seems  to  have  been  much  in  the 
right  for  refusing  to  part  with  any  troops  out  of 
Italy,  where  the  stress  of  the  war  now  lay,  on  the 
success  of  which  the  fate  of  the  whole  republic 
depended. 

But  there  came  news  of  a  different  kind  about 
the  same  time  to  Rome,  of  Dolabella's  successful 
exploits  in  Asia.  He  left  the  city,  as  it  is  said 
above,  before  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  to 
possess  himself  of  Syria,  which  had  been  allotted 
to  him  by  Antonyms  management,  and  taking  his 
way  through  Greece  and  Macedonia,  to  gather  what 
money  and  troops  he  could  raise  in  those  countries, 
he  passed  over  into  Asia  in  hopes  of  inducing  that 
province  to  abandon  Trebonius  and  declare  for 
him.  Having  sent  his  emissaries  therefore  before 
him  to  prepare  for  his  reception,  he  arrived  before 
Smyrna,  where  Trebonius  resided,  without  any 
show  of  hostility,  or  forces  sufficient  to  give  any 
great  alarm,  pretending  to  desire  nothing  more 
Uian  a  free  passage  through  the  country  to  his  own 
province.  Trebonius  refused  to  admit  him  into 
the  town,  but  consented  to  supply  him  with  re- 
freshments without  the  gates :  where  many  civilities 
passed  between  them,  with  great  professions  on 
Dolabella's  part  of  amity  and  friendship  to  Tre- 
bonius, who  promised  in  his  turn  that  if  Dolabella 
would  depart  quietly  from  Smyrna,  he  should  be 
received  into  Ephesus  in  order  to  pass  forward 
towards  Syria.  To  this  Dolabella  seemingly  agreed ; 
and  finding  it  impracticable  to  take  Smyrna  by 
open  force,  contrived  to  surprise  it  by  stratagem. 
Embracing,  therefore,  Trebonius's  offer,  he  set  for- 
ward towards  Ephesus  ;  but  after  he  had  marched 
several  miles,  and  Trebonius's  men,  who  were 
sent  after  to  observe  him,  were  retired,  he  turned 
back  instantiy  in  the  night,  and  arriving  again  at 
Smyrna  before  day,  found  it  as  he  expected  negli- 
gently guarded  and  without  any  apprehension  of 
an  assault,  so  that  his  soldiers,  by  the  help  of 
ladders,  presentiy  mounting  the  walls,  possessed 

1  Q,uod  egere  te  duabus  neoeasariis  rebus  seribis,  supple- 
mento  et  pecunia,  difficile  consilium  est.  Non  eulm  mihi 
oocurrunt  facultates,  quibus  uti  te  posse  videam,  prwter 
illas,  quas  senatns  deorevit,  ut  pecunias  a  ciTitatibus 
mutuas  sumerea.  De  supplemento  autem  non  video,  quid 
fieri  possit.  Tantum  enim  abest  ut  Pansa  de  exercitu  suo 
aut  delectu  tibi  aliquid  tribuat,  ut  etiam  moleste  ferat, 
tarn  multos  ad  te  ire  voluntarios :  quomodo  equidem  credo, 
quod  his  rebus  que  in  Italia  decemuntur,  nullas  copias 
nimis  wiftgnaa  arbitretur :  quomodo  autem  multl  suspi- 
cantur,  quod  ne  te  quidem  nimis  firmum  esae  velit ;  quod 
ego  non  suspioor.— Ad  Brut  ii.  & 
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themsehres  of  it  without  oppotitioii,  and  aetzed 
TreboBins  himself  in  his  bed  before  he  knew  any- 
thix^  of  his  danger^. 

Dolabella  treated  him  with  the  ntmoet  cnieltj ; 
kept  him  two  days  nnder  torture  to  extort  a  dis- 
covery of  all  the  money  in  his  custody,  then 
ordered  his  bead  to  be  cnt  off  and  carried  about  on 
a  speaTf  and  his  body  to  be  dragged  about  the 
streets  and  thrown  into  the  sea*.  This  was  the 
first  blood  that  wss  spilt  on  the  account  of  Cesar's 
death,  which  was  now  revenged  in  kind  upon  one 
of  the  principal  conspirators,  and  the  only  one  who 
was  of  consular  rank.  It  had  been  projected  with- 
out doubt  in  concert  with  Antony,  to  naake  the 
rerenge  of  Caesar's  death  the  avowed  cause  of  their 
arms,  in  order  to  draw  the  veterans  to  their  side, 
or  make  them  unwilling  at  least  to  act  against 
them  ;  and  it  gave  a  clear  warning  to  Brutus  and 
his  aasocintes  what  they  were  to  expect  if  their 
enemies  prevailed,  as  well  as  a  sad  presage  to  all 
honest  men  of  the  cruel  effects  and  merciless  fury 
of  the  impending  war. 

On  the  news  of  Trebonins's  death  the  senate 
VIS  summoned  by  the  consul,  where  DoIabeUa  was 
ansmmonsly  declared  a  public  enemy,  and  his 
estate  confiscated.  Calenus  himself  first  proposed 
the  vote,  and  said  that  if  anything  more  severe 
eould  be  thought  of,  he  would  be  for  it.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  city  was  so  inflamed  that  he  was 
forced  to  comply  with  the  popular  humour,  and 
hoped  perhaps  to  put  some  difliculty  upon  Cioero, 
who,  for  his  relation  to  Dolabella,  woold  as  he 
imagined  be  for  moderating  the  punishment.  But 
though  Calenus  was  mistaken  in  this,  he  was  oon- 
oemed  in  moving  another  question  which  greatly 
perplexed  Cicero,  about  the  choice  of  a  general  to 
manage  this  new  war  against  Dolabella.  Two 
opiniona  were  proposed ;  the  one  that  P.  Servilios 
should  be  sent  with  an  extraordinary  commission, 
the  other  that  the  two  consuls  should  jointly  pro- 
secute that  war,  with  the  provinces  of  Syria  and 
Asia  allotted  to  them.  This  was  very  sgreeable  to 
Paosa;  and  pushed  therefore  not  only  by  his 
friends  bnt  by  all  Antony's  party,  who  fancied  that 
it  would  take  off  the  attention  oif  the  consuls  from 
the  war  of  Ittfly,  give  Dolabella  time  to  strengthen 
himself  in  Asia,  raise  a  coldness  between  the  con- 
sols and  Cicero  if  he  ventured  to  oppose  it,  and 
above  all  put  a  public  affront  upon  Cassias,  who 
by  his  presence  in  those  parts  seemed  to  have  the 
best  pretension  to  that  commission.  The  debate 
continned  through  the  first  day  without  coming  to 
any  issue,  and  was  adjourned  to  the  next.  In  the 
meanwhile  Casdus's  mother-in-law  Servilia,  and 
other  firiends,  were  endeavouring  to  prevail  with 
Cicero  to  drop  the  opposition  for  fear  of  alienating 
Pansa, — but  in  vain  ;  for  he  resolved  at  all  haxardi 
to  defend  die  honour  of  Cassius ;  and  when  the 
debate  was  resumed  the  next  morning,  exerted  all 
his  interest  and  eloquence  to  procure  a  decree  in 
hisfitvoor. 

k  Appten.  ill.  pi  542. 

i  Cooaeeatas  eat  Dolabella,  nulla  siupiclone  bellL— 
Secutae  ooUocatfonea  famlliarea  cam  Trebonio ;  oomplex- 
oaqne  aomnue  benevoleDtb^— noctomns  introitns  In  Smyr- 
asm*  qnaai  In  boatlnm  nrbem:  oypicaaua  Tteboniua-- 
istetficere  captum  atatim  noloit,  ne  nimia,  credo,  in 
victorift  Uberalis  ylderetur.  Cam  verborum  oontumellia 
optimum  vimm  inceato  ore  laoeraaaet,  tnm  yerberibus  ac 
i  babnit  pecuilc  pubUoa,  idque  per 


He  began  his  speech  by  observing,  "  that  in 
their  present  grief  for  the  lamentable  fate  of 
Trebonttts,  the  republic  however  would  reap  some 
good  from  it,  since  they  now  saw  the  barbarous 
cruelty  of  those  who  had  taken  arms  against  their 
country  ;  for  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  present  war, 
the  one  by  effecting  what  he  wished  hsd  discovered 
what  the  other  aimed  at".  That  they  both  meant 
nothing  less  than  the  death  and  destruction  of  all 
honest  men,  nor  would  be  satisfied  it  seemed  with 
simple  death,  for  that  was  the  panishment  of 
nature,  but  thought  the  rack  and  tortures  due  to 
their  revenge ;  that  what  DolabeUa  had  execated 
was  the  picture  of  what  Antony  intended ;  that 
they  were  a  true  pair,  exactly  matched,  marching 
by  concert  and  equal  paces  in  the  execution  of 
their  wicked  purposes.^'  This  he  illustrates  by 
parallel  instances  from  the  conduct  of  each ;  and 
after  displaying  the  inhumanity  of  Dolabella  and 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Trebonius,  in  a  manner  proper 
to  excite  indignation  against  the  one  and  compassion 
for  the  other,  he  shows,  **  that  Dolabella  was  still 
the  more  unhappy  of  the  two,  and  must  needs 
suffer  more  from  the  guilt  of  his  mind  than  Tre- 
bonius from  the  tortures  of  his  body.  What  doubt 
(says  he)  can  there  be  which  of  them  is  the  most 
miserable  ? — he  whose  death  the  senate  and  people 
are  eager  to  revenge,  or  he  who  is  adjadged  to  be 
a  traitor  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate  ? 
For  in  all  other  respects  it  is  the  greatest  injary  to 
Trebonius  to  compare  his  life  with  Dolabella*s. 
As  to  the  one,  everybody  knows  his  wisdom,  wit, 
humanity,  innocence,  greatness  of  mind  in  freeing 
his  country ;  but  as  to  the  other,  cruelty  was  his 
delight  from  a  boy,  with  a  lewdness  so  shameless 
and  abandoned,  that  he  used  to  value  himself  for 
doing  what  his  very  adversaries  could  not  object  to 
him  with  modesty.  Yet  this  man,  good  gods !  was 
once  mine  ;  for  I  was  not  very  curious  to  inquire 
into  his  vices,— nor  should  I  now  perhaps  have 
been  his  enemy  had  he  not  shown  himself  an  enemy 
to  you,  to  his  country,  to  the  domestic  gods  and 
altars  of  us  all, — nay,  even  to  nature  and  humanity 
itself.""  He  exhorts  them,  *' from  this  warning 
given  by  DolabeUa,  to  act  with  the  greater  vigour 
against  Antony ;  for  if  he,  who  had  about  him  but 
a  few  of  those  capital  incendiaries,  the  ringleaders 
of  rapine  and  rebellion,  durst  attempt  an  act  so 
abominable,  what  barbarity  were  they  not  to  ex- 
pect from  Antony,  who  had  the  whole  crew  of  them 
in  his  camp  ?  ** — the  principal  of  whom  he  describes 
by  name  and  character;  and  adds,  "that  as  he 
had  often  dissented  unwillingly  from  Calenus,  so 
now  at  last  he  had  the  pleasure  to  agree  with  him, 
and  to  let  them  see  that  he  had  no  dislike  to  the 
man  but  to  the  cause  ;  that  in  this  case  he  not  only 
concurred  with  him,  but  thanked  him  for  pro- 
pounding a  vote  so  severe  and  worthy  of  the 
republic,  in  decreeing  Dolabella  an  enemy  and  his 
estate  to  be  confiscated. "  *  Then  as  to  the  second 
point,  which  was  of  greater  delicacy,  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  general  to  be  sent  against  Dolabella,  he 
proceeds  to  give  his  reasons  for  rejecting  the  two 
opinions  proposed^ — the  one  for  sending  Servilios, 
the  other  for  the  two  consuls.     Of  the  first,  he 

bidiium.  Pdst  cerricibna  fractia  caput  abaddlt,  Idqae  ad- 
fizum  geatari  Juaalt  in  pilo ;  rellquum  ooxpua  tiaotam  ao 
laniatum  atjecit  in  mare,  &c— PblL  xL  9,  & 
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lays,  "  tbat  extraordinary  connniasions  were  always 
ocUoufl  where  they  were  not  necessary  ;  and  where, 
ever  they  had  been  granted,  it  was  in  cases  very 
different  from  this.  That  if  the  commission  in 
debate  should  be  decreed  to  Serrilius,  it  would 
seem  an  affront  to  all  the  rest  of  the  same  rank, 
that  being  equal  m  dignity  they  should  be  thought 
unworthy  of  the  same  honour.  That  he  himself 
indeed  had  TOted  an  extraordinary  commission  to 
young  Csesar,  but  Cesar  had  first  given  an  extra- 
ordinary protection  and  deliverance  to  them.  That 
they  must  either  haye  taken  his  army  from  him  or 
decreed  the  command  of  it  to  him,  which  could 
not  therefore  be  so  properly  said  to  be  given  as  not 
taken  away ;  but  that  no  such  commission  had 
ever  been  granted  to  any  one  who  was  wholly  idle 
and  unemployed'.  As  to  the  second  opinion,  of 
decreeing  that  province  to  the  consuls,  he  shows  it 
to  be  both  against  the  dignity  of  the  consuls  them- 
selves  and  against  the  public  service.  That  when 
D.  Brutus,  a  consul  elect,  was  actually  besieged, 
on  the  preservation  of  whom  their  common  safety 
depended,  and  when  a  dreadful  war  was  on  foot, 
already  entrusted  to  the  two  consuls,  the  very 
mention  of  Asia  and  Syria  would  give  a  handle  to 
jealousy  and  envy ;  and  though  the  decree  was  not 
to  take  place  till  D.  Brutus  should  first  be  relieved, 
yet  a  new  commission  would  necessarily  take  off 
some  part  of  their  thoughts  and  attention  from  the 
old."  Then  addressing  himself  to  Pansa,  he  says, 
*'  that  though  his  mind,  he  knew,  was  intent  on 
delivering  D.  Brutus,  yet  the  nature  of  things 
would  force  him  to  turn  it  sometimes  towards 
Dolabella,  and  that  if  he  had  more  minds  than  one 
they  should  all  be  directed  and  wholly  fixed  on 
Modena4.  That  for  his  own  part  he  had  resigned 
in  his  consulship  a  rich  and  well-fumished  province, 
that  nothing  might  interrupt  his  endeavours  to 
quench  that  flame  which  was  then  raised  in  his 
country.  He  vrished  that  Pansa  would  imitate 
him  whom  he  used  to  commend ;  that  if  the  con- 
suls, however,  disired  to  have  provinces,  as  other 
great  men  had  usually  done,  let  them  first  bring 
D.  Brutus  safe  home  to  them, — ^wbo  ought  to  be 
guarded  with  the  same  care  as  the  image  that  fell 
from  heaven  and  was  kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
in  the  safety  of  which  they  were  all  safe.  That 
this  decree  would  create  great  delay  and  obstruction 
to  the  war  against  Dolabella,  which  required  a 
general  prepared,  equipped,  and  already  invested 
with  oommand,~K)ne  who  had  authority,  reputa- 
tion, an  army,  and  a  resolution  tried  in  th^  service 
of  his  country  ^  That  it  must,  therefore,  either 
be  Brutus  or  Cassius,  or  both  of  them.  That 
Brutus  could  not  be  spared  from  Macedonia,  where 
he  was  quelling  the  last  efforts  of  the  faction,  and 
oppressing  C.  Antony,  who,  with  the  remains  of  a 
broken  army,  was  still  in  possession  of  some  con- 
siderable places.  That  when  he  hsd  finished  that 
work,  if  he  found  it  of  use  to  the  commonwealth 
to  pursue  Dolabella  he  would  do  it  of  himself,  as 
he  had  hitherto  done,  without  waiting  for  their 
orders ;  for  both  he  and  Cassius  had  on  many  oc- 
casions been  a  senate  to  themselves.  That  in  such 
a  season  of  general  confusion,  it  was  necessary  to 
be  governed  by  the  times  rather  than  by  rules. 
That  Brutus  and  Cassius  ever  held  the  safety  and 
liberty  of  their  country  to  be  the  most  sacred  rule 
~T"PhIL  xL  7,  a  9  Ibid.  9. 

r  Ibid,  la 


of  acting*.  For  by  what  law  (says  he)  by  what 
right  have  they  hitherto  been  acting,  the  one  in 
Greece  the  other  in  Syria,  but  by  that  which  Jupiter 
himself  ordained,  that  aU  things  beneficial  to  the 
community  should  be  esteemed  lawful  and  just  ? — 
for  law  is  nothing  else  but  right  reason  derived  to 
us  from  the  gods,  enjoining  what  is  honest,  pro- 
hibiting  the  contrary.  This  was  the  law  which 
Cassius  obeyed  when  he  went  into  Syria ;  another 
man's  province*  if  we  judge  by  written  law,  but 
when  these  are  overturned,  his  own  by  the  law  of 
nature.**  But  that  Cassius's  acts  might  be  confirmed 
also  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  he  proposed  a 
decree  to  this  effect,  **that  whereas  the  senate  has 
declared  P.  Dolabella  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  Roman 
people,  and  ordered  him  to  be  pursued  by  open 
war,  to  the  intent  that  he  may  suffer  the  punish- 
ment due  to  him  both  from  gods  and  men ;  it  is 
the  vrill  of  the  senate  that  C.  Cassius,  proconsul, 
shall  hold  the  province  of  Syria  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  he  had  obtained  it  by  right  of  law ;  and 
that  he  recq^ve  the  several  armies  from  Q.  Marcius 
Crispus,  proconsul,  L.  Statins  Murcus,  proconsul, 
A.  AUienus,  lieutenant,  which  they  are  hereby 
required  to  deliver  to  him.  That  with  these  and 
what  other  forces  he  can  procure  he  shaU  pursue 
Dolabella  botii  by  land  and  sea.  That  for  the 
occasions  of  the  war  he  shall  have  a  power  to  de- 
mand ships,  seamen,  money,  and  all  things  useful 
to  him,  from  whomsoever  he  thinks  fit,  in  Syria, 
Asia,  Bithynia,  Pontus ;  and  that  whatever  pro- 
vince he  comes  into  in  prosecuting  the  war  he  shall 
have  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the  proper 
governor.  That  if  king  Deiotarus,  the  father  or 
the  son,  shall  assist  C.  Cassius,  proconsul,  with 
their  troops,  as  they  have  oft  assisted  the  Roman 
people  in  other  wars,  their  conduct  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  senate  and  people.  That  if  any  of  the 
other  kings,  tetrarchs,  and  potentates,  shall  do  the 
like,  the  senate  and  people  will  not  be  unmindful 
of  their  services.  That  as  soon  as  the  public  affairs 
were  settied,  C.  Pansa  and  A.  Hirtius,  the  consuls, 
one  or  both  of  them,  should  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  moving  the  senate  about  the'  disposal  of 
the  consular  and  prtetorian  provinces ;  and  that  in 
the  meanwhile  they  should  all  coAtinne  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  now  held  them,  till  successors 
were  appointed  by  the  senate.*" 

From  the  senate,  Cicero  went  directly  into  the 
forum,  to  give  the  people  an  account  of  the  debate, 
and  recommend  to  them  the  interests  of  Cassius  : 
hither  JPansa  followed  him ;  and,  to  weaken  the  in- 
fluence of  his  authority,  declared  to  the  citizens 
that  what  Cicero  contended  for  was  against  the  will 
and  advice  of  Cassius^s  nearest  friends  and  rela- 
tions :  of  which  Cicero  gives  the  following  account 
in  a  letter  to  Cassius. 

M.  T,  Cicero  to  C.  Cassius, 
«  With  what  zeal  I  defended  your  dignity,  both 
in  the  senate  and  with  the  people,  I  would  have 
you  learn  rather  from  your  other  friends  than  from 
me.  My  opinion  would  easily  have  prevailed  in 
the  senate,  had  not  Pansa  eagerly  opposed  it 
After  I  had  proposed  that  vote,  I  was  produced  to 
the  people  by  Servilius,  the  tribune,  and  said 
everything  which  I  could  of  you  with  a  strength 
of  voice  that  filled  th6  forum  ;  and  with  such  a 
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cUmoar  and  approbation  of  the  people,  that  I  had 
nerer  seen  the  like  before.  You  will  pardon  me, 
I  hope,  for  doing  it  against  the  will  of  your  mother- 
in-law.  The  timorous  woman  was  afraid  that  Pansa 
voold  be  disgusted.  Pansa  indeed  declared  to  the 
assembly  that  both  your  mother  and  brother  were 
against  it ;  but  that  did  not  move  me — I  had  other 
consideFations  more  at  heart :  my  regard  was  to  the 
repoblic,  to  which  I  have  always  wished  well,  and 
to  your  dignity  and  glory.  But  there  is  one  thing 
which  1  enlarged  upon  in  the  senate,  and  mentioned 
also  to  the  people,  in  which  1  must  desire  you  to 
make  my  words  good ;  for  I  promised,  and  in  a 
manner  assured  them,  that  you  neither  had  nor 
would  wait  for  our  decrees,  but  would  defend  the 
republic  yourself  in  your  own  way :  and  though  we 
bad  heard  nothing,  either  where  you  were  or  what 
forces  yoa  had,  yet  I  took  it  for  granted  that  all 
the  forces  in  those  parts  were  yours ;  and  was  con- 
fident  that  you  had  already  recovered  the  province 
of  Asia  to  the  republic.  Let  it  be  your  care  to 
outdo  yourself,  in  endeavouring  still  to  advance 
your  own  glory.     Adieu*." 

As  to  the  issue  of  the  contest,  soma  writers  tell 
us  that  it  ended  as  Cicero  desired  :  but  it  is  evi- 
dent,  from  the  letter  just  recited,  and  more  clearly 
still  from  other  letters,  that  Pansa's  authority  pre- 
vailed  against  him  for  granting  the  commission  to 
the  consols'.  Cassius,  however,  as  Cicero  advised 
and  declared,  had  little  regard  to  what  they  were 
decreeing  at  Rome ;  but  undertook  the  whole  affair 
himself,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  Dolabella's  tri- 
umphs, as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter  in  its  proper 
piaoe. 

The  sUtue  of  Minerva,  which  Cicero,  upon  his 
going  into  exile,  had  dedicated  in  the  capitol  by 
the  title  of  the  Guardian  of  the  City,  was,  about 
the  end  of  the  last  year,  thrown  down  and  shattered 
to  pieces  by  a  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning. 
This  the  later  writers  take  notice  of  as  ominous, 
and  portending  the  &11  of  Cicero  himself :  though 
neither  Cicero  nor  any  of  that  time  made  any  such 
reflection  upon  it.  The  senate,  however,  out  of 
respect  to  him,  passed  a  decree,  in  a  full  house,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  March,  that  the  stetue  should  be 
repaired  and  restored  to  its  place  r.  So  that  it  was 
now  made  by  public  authority  what  he  himself  had 
designed  it  to  be — a  stsnding  monument  to  pos- 
terity that  the  safety  of  the  republic  had  been  the 
constant  object  of  his  counsels. 

D.  Bmtus  was  reduced  by  this  time  to  such 
straits  in  Modena,  that  his  friends  began  to  be 
greatly  alarmed  for  him ;  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  if  he  fell  into  Antony's  hands,  he  would  be 
treated  no  better  than  Trebonius.  The  mention 
therefore  of  a  pacification  being  revived  in  the  se- 
nate, and  recommended  by  Pansa  himself,  upon  an 
intimation  given  by  Antony's  friends  that  he  was 
now  in  a  disposition  to  submit  to  reason,  Cicero, 
out  of  a  concern  for  Brutus'  safety,  consented  to 
the  decree  of  a  second  embassy,  to  be  executed  by 
himself  and  Servilius,  together  with  three  other 
consular  senators :  but  finding  upon  recollection 
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that  there  appeared  no  symptoms  of  any  change  in 
Antony,  and  that  his  friends  produced  no  proofs  of 
it,  nor  anything  new  in  his  conduct,  he  wss  con- 
vinced that  he  had  made  a  false  step,  and  that 
nothing  more  was  intended  than  to  gain  time ; 
which  was  of  great  use  to  Antony,  as  it  would 
retard  the  attempts  of  relieving  Modena,  and  give 
an  opportunity  to  Ventiditts  to  join  him,  who  was 
marching  towards  him  at  that  time  with  three 
legions.    At  the  next  meeting  therefore  of  the  se- 
nate, he  retracted  his  opinion,  and  declared  against 
the  late  decree  as  dangerous  and  insidious ;  and  in 
a  warm  and  pathetic  speech  pressed  them  to  rescind 
it.    He  owns,  **  that  it  was  indecent  for  one,  whose 
authority  they  had  so  often  followed  in  the  most 
important  debates,  to  declare  himself  mistaken  and 
deceived ;  yet  his  comfort  was,  that  it  was  in  com- 
mon with  them  all,  and  with  a  consul  of  the  greatest 
wisdom :  that  when  Piso  and  Calenns,  who  knew 
Antony's  secret— .the  one  of  whom  entertsined  his 
wife  and  children  at  his  house,  the  other  was  per- 
petually sending  and  receiving  letters  from  him, — 
began  to  renew  what  they  had  long  intermitted, 
their  exhortations  to  peace ;  and  when  the  consul 
thought  fit  to  exhort  the  same  thing,  a  man,  whose 
prudence  could  not  easily  be  imposed  upon,  whose 
firtue  approved  no  peace  but  on  Antony's  submis- 
sion ;  whose  greatness  of  mind  preferred  death  to 
slavery ;  it  was  natural  to  imagine  that  there  was 
some  special  reason  for   all    this ;    some  secret 
wound  in  Antony's  affairs  which  the  public  was  un- 
acquainted with:  especially  when  it  was  reported 
that  Antony's  family  were  under  some  unusual  afDic- 
tion,  and  his  friends  in  the  senate  betrayed  a  dejec- 
tion in  their  looks :  for  if  there  was  nothing  in  it, 
why  should  Piso  and  Calenus  above  all  others — 
why  at  that  time — ^why  so  unexpectedly,  so  sud- 
denly, move  for  peace  ?  Yet  now,  when  they  had 
entangled  the  senate  in  a  pacific  embassy,  they  both 
denied  that  there  was  anything  new  or  particular 
which  induced  them  to  it*  :  that  there  could  be  no 
occasion  therefore  for  new  measures  when  there 
was  nothing  new  in  the  case  itself;  that  they  were 
drawn  in  and  deceived  by  Antony's  friends,  who 
were  serving  his  private,  not  the  public  interest : 
that  he  had  seen  it  from  the  first,  though  but 
darkly,  his  concern  for  Brutus  having  dazzled  his 
eyes ;  for  whose  liberty,  if  a  substitute  could  be 
accepted,  he  would  freely  offer  himself  to  be  shut 
up  in  his  place:  that  if  Antony  would  bumble 
himself,  and  sue  to  them  for  anything,  he  should 
perhaps  be  for  hearing  him  ;  but  while  he  stood  to 
his  arms,  and  acted  offensively,  th^  business  was 
to  resist  force  by  force.     But  they  would  tell  him, 
perhaps,  that  the  thing  was  not  in  their  power, 
since  an  embassy  was  actually  decreed :  but  what 
is  it  (says  he,)  that  is  not  free  to  the  wise,  which 
it  is  possible  to  retrieve  ?     It  is  the  case  of  every 
man  to  err,  but  the  part  only  of  a  fool  to  persevere 
in  error.     If  we  have  been  drawn  away  by  false 
and  fallacious  hopes,  let  us  turn  again  into  the 
way;   for  the  surest  harbour  to  a  penitent  is  a 
change  of  his  conduct*."     He  then  shows  how 
"  the  embassy,  so  far  from  being  of  service,  would 
certeinly  hurt,  nay,  had  already  hurt  the  republic, 
by  checking  the  zeal  of  the  towns  and  colonies  of 
Italy,  and  the  courage  of  the  legions  which  had  de- 
clared for  them,  who  could  never  be  eager  to  fight 
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while  the  senate  was  soonding  a  retreat^.  That 
nothing  was  more  unjust  than  to  determine  any- 
thing about  peace  without  the  consent  of  those 
who  were  carrying  on  the  war ;  and  not  only  with- 
out, but  against  their  consent:  that  Hirtius  and 
Ceesar  had  no  thoughts  of  peace  ;  from  whom  he 
had  letters  then  in  his  hands,  declaring  their  hopes 
of  Tictory  :  for  their  desire  was  to  conquer,  and  to 
acquire  peace,  not  by  treaty,  but  by  victory'.  That 
there  could  not  possibly  be  any  peace  with  one  to 
whom  nothing  could  be  granted :  they  had  voted 
him  to  have  foiged  several  decrees  of  the  senate  ; 
would  they  vote  them  again  to  be  genuine  ?  They 
had  annulled  his  laws,  as  made  by  violence ;  would 
they  now  consent  to  restore  them  ?  They  had  de- 
creed him  to  have  embezzled  five  millions  of  money : 
could  such*  a  waste  be  absolved  from  a  chaise  of 
fraud?  That  immunities,  priesthoods,  kingdoms, 
had  been  sold  by  him;  could  those  bargains  be 
confirmed  which  their  decrees  had  made  void'? 
That  if  they  should  grant  him  the  farther  Gaul  and 
an  army,  what  would  it  be  else  but  to  defer  the 
war,  not  to  make  peace  ?  nay,  not  only  to  prolong 
the  war,  but  to  yield  him  the  victory  *,  Was  it  for 
this  (says  he)  that  we  have  put  on  the  robe  of  war, 
takea  arms,  sent  out  all  the  youth  of  Italy,  that, 
with  a  most  flourishing  and  numerous  army,  we 
should  send  an  embassy  at  last  for  peace  ?  and 
must  I  bear  a  part  in  that  embassy,  or  assist  in 
tiiat  council,  where,  if  I  differ  from  the  rest,  the 
people  of  Rome  can  never  know  it  ?  so  that  what- 
ever concessions  are  made  to  Antony,  or  whatever 
mischief  he  may  do  hereafter,  it  must  be  at  the 
hazard  of  my  credit"  He  then  shows,  <'  that  it 
an  embassy  must  needs  be  sent,  he,  of  all  men, 
was  the  most  improper  to  be  employed  in  it :  that 
he  had  ever  been  against  any  embassy ;  was  the 
mover  of  their  taking  the  habit  of  war ;  was  always 
for  the  severest  proceedings  both  against  Antony 
and  hia  associates  :  that  all  that  party  looked  upon 
him  as  prejudiced ;  and  Antony  would  be  offended 
at  the  sight  of  him'.  That  if  they  did  not  trouble 
themselves  how  Antony  might  take  it,  he  b^;ged 
them  at  least  to  spare  him  the  pain  of  seeing  Antony, 
which  he  should  never  be  able  to  bear :  who,  in  a 
speech  lately  to  his  parricides,  when  he  was  distri- 
buting rewards  to  the  boldest  of  them,  had  promised 
Cicero's  esUte  to  Petissius :  that  he  should  never 
endure  the  sight  of  L.  Antony,  whose  cruelty  he 
could  not  have  escaped,  but  by  the  defence  of  hia 
walla  and  gates,  and  the  zeal  of  his  native  town : 
that  though  he  might  be  able  to  command  himself, 
and  dissemble  his  uneasiness  at  the  sight  of  Antony 
and  his  crew,  yet  some  regard  should  be  had  to  his 
life, — not  that  he  set  any  value  upon  it  himself,  bat 
it  ought  not  to  be  thought  despicable  by  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome :  since,  if  he  did  not  deceive 
himself,  it  was  he  who,  by  his  watchings,  cares,  and 
votes,  had  managed  matters  so  that  all  the  attempts 
of  their  enemies  had  not  hitherto  been  able  to  do 
them  any  harmff.  That  if  his  life  had  been  oft 
attempted  at  home,  where  the  fidelity  of  his  friends 
and  the  eyes  of  all  Rome  were  his  guard,  what  might 
he  not  apprehend  from  so  long  a  journey  ?  that  there 
were  three  roads  from  Rome  to  Modena, — the  Fla- 
minian,  along  the  upper  sea;  the  Aurelian,  along 
the  lower;  the  Caasian,  in  the  middle :  that  they 
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were  all  of  them  beset  by  Antony's  allies,  his  own 
utter  enemies ;  the  Cassian,  by  Lento  ;  the  Flami- 
nian,  by  Ventidius ;  the  Aurelian,  by  the  whole 
Clodian  family  b.  That  he  would  stay  therefore  in 
the  city,  if  the  senate  would  give  leave,  which  was 
his  proper  seat,  his  watch,  and  statidn :  that  others 
might  enjoy  camps,  kingdoms,  military  commands ; 
he  woold  take  care  of  the  city  and  the  affairs  at 
home,  in  partnership  with  them  ;  that  he  did  not 
refuse  the  chaige,  but  it  was  the  people  who  refused 
it  for  him :  for  no  man  was  less  timorous,  though 
none  more  cautious  than  he.  That  a  statesman 
ought  to  leave  behind  him  a  reputation  of  glory  in 
dying ;  not  the  reproach  of  error  and  folly.  Whov 
(says  he)  does  not  bewail  the  death  of  Tiebonius  ? 
yet  there  are  some  who  say,  though  it  is  hard  indeed 
to  say  it,  that  he  is  the  less  to  be  pitied  for  not 
keeping  a  better  guard  against  a  base  and  detestable 
villain :  for  wise  men  tell  us,  that  he  who  professes 
to  guard  the  lives  of  others  oofht,  in  the  first  place, 
to  keep  a  guard  upon  his  own^  That  if  he  should 
happen  to  escape  all  the  snares  of  the  road,  that 
Antony's  rage  was  so  furious  that  he  would  never 
suffer  him  to  return  alive  from  the  congress.  That 
when  he  was  a  young  volunteer  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
he  was  present  at  a  conference  of  Cn.  Pompey,  the 
consul,  and  P.  Vettius,  the  general  of  the  Marsi, 
held  between  the  two  camps ;  there  was  no  fear,  no 
suspicion,  nor  any  violent  hatred  on  either  side : 
that  there  was  an  interview  likewise  between  Sylla 
and  Scipio,  in  their  civil  wars,  where,  though  fiiith 
was  not  strictly  observed,  yet  no  violence  was 
offered^.  But  fhe  case  was  different  in  treating 
with  Antony,  where,  if  others  could  be  safe,  he  at 
least  could  not:  that  Antony  would  never  come 
into  their  camp,  much  less  they  into  his :  that  if 
they  transacted  affairs  by  letter,  his  opinion  would 
always  be  one  and  the  same, — to  reduce  everything 
to  the  will  of  the  senate ;  that  this  would  be  misre- 
presented to  the  veterans  as  severe  and  perverse, 
and  might  ezdte  them  perhaps  to  some  violence. 
Let  my  life,  therefore,  (says  he,)  be  reserved  to  the 
service  of  my  country  as  long  as  either  dignity  or 
nature  will  allow :  let  my  death  fidl  by  the  necessary 
course  of  fate ;  or,  if  I  must  meet  it  sooner,  let  me 
meet  it  with  glory.  Since  the  republic  then,  to 
speak  the  most  moderately,  has  no  occasion  for  this 
embassy,  yet,  if  I  can  undertake  it  with  safety,  I 
.will  go  ;  and  in  this  whole  affair  will  govern  myself 
entirely,  fathers,  not  by  a  regard  to  my  own  danger, 
but  to  the  service  of  the  state ;  and,  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation,  will  resolve  to  do  that  which  I 
shall  judge  to.be  most  useful  to  the  public  interest." 

Though  he  did  not  absolutely  refuse  the  employ- 
ment, yet  he  dissuaded  it  so  strongly  that  the  thing 
was  wholly  dropped ;  and  Pansa,  about  the  end  of 
the  month,  marohed  away  towards  Gaul,  at  the  head 
of  his  new-raised  army,  in  order  to  join  Hirtius  and 
Octavius,  and  without  farther  delay  to  attempt  a 
decisive  battle  with  Antony  for  the  delivery  of  D. 
Brutus. 

Antony,  at  the  same  time,  while  he  was  perplex- 
ing the  counsels  of  tiie  senate  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  friends,  was  endeavouring  also  by  his  letters  to 
shake  the  resolution  of  Hirtius  and  Octavius,  and 
draw  them  off  from  the  cause  which  they  were  now 
serving ;  but  their  answers  seem  to  have  been  short 
und  firm,  referring  him  oonstantiy  to  the  authority 
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of  the  Mnate :  yet,  ai  thingi  were  now  drawing 
towsrds  a  crisis,  he  made  one  effort  more  upon 
tfafem  ;  and  in  the  following  eipoatoJatory  letter 
reproached  them  with  great  freedom  for  deserting 
tbeir  tniie  interesty  and  suffering  themielTes  to  be 

I    doped  and  drawn  in  hj  Cioero  to  reme  the  Pom- 

i'   peian  cause,  and  establish  a  power  which  in  the 

I,   Old  would  destroy  them. 

I 

AnloniuM  to  ffirtius  and  Casar. 

*<  Upon  the  news  of  Trebonius's  death,  I  was 
eqaally  afiected  both  with  joy  and  with  grief.  It 
was  naatter  of  real  joy  to  me  to  see  a  Tilhtin  suffer 
the  vengeance  due  to  the  ashes  of  the  most  illus- 
trioQS  of  men  ;  and  that  within  the  circle  of  the  cur- 
rent year  the  divine  proridenoe  has  displayed  itself 
by  the  punishment  of  parricide,  inflicted  already  on 
some*  and  ready  to  fall  upon  the  rest.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  subject  of  just  grief  to  me  that 
Dolahella  should  be  declared  an  enemy  because  he 
has  killed  a  murderer ;  and  that  the  son  of  a  buffoon 
dkoald  be  dearer  to  the  people  of  Rome  than  Caesar, 
the  Cather  of  his  country  :  but  the  cruellest  reflsc- 
tiim  of  all  is,  that  you,  Hirtius,  covered  with  Cesar's 
&voaiB,  and  left  by  him  in  a  condition  which  you 
yourself  wonder  at,  and  you  too,  young  man,  who 
owe  everything  to  his  name,  are  doing  all  which  is 
in  your  power  that  Dolahella  may  be  thought  justly 
condemned  ;  that  this  wretch  be  delivered  from  the 
siege ;  and  Cassins  and  Brutus  be  invested  with  all 
power.  You  look  upon  the  present  state  of  things 
as  people  did  upon  the  past,  call  Pompey's  camp 
the  senate ;  have  made  the  vanquished  Cicero  your 
captain ;  are  strengthening  Macedonia  with  armies ; 
have  given  Africa  to  Varus,  twice  a  prisoner  ;  have 
sent  Cassins  into  Syria ;  suffered  Cases  to  act  as 
tribune;  suppressed  the  revenues  of  the  Julian 
Luperei ;  abolished  the  colonies  of  veterans,  estab- 
lished by  law  and  the  decree  of  the  senate;  promise 
to  restore  to  the  people  of  Marseilles  what  was  taken 
from  them  by  right  of  war ;  forget  that  a  Pompeian 
was  made  incapable  of  any  cUgnity  by  Hirtins's 
law;  have  supplied  Brutus  with  Appuleius's  money  ; 
applanded  the  putting  to  deatii  Poetus  and  Mene- 
demus,  Cttsar's  friends,  whom  he  made  free  of  the 
city  ;  took  no  notice  of  Theoporopus,  when  stripped 
and  banished  by  Trebonius  he  fled  to  Alexandria : 
yon  see  Ser.  Galba  in  your  camp,  armed  with  the 
same  poniard  with  which  he  stabbed  Caesar ;  have 
entisted  my  soldiers  and  other  veterans  on  pretence 
of  destroying  those  who  killed  Caesar,  and  then  em- 
ploy them,  before  they  know  what  they  are  doing, 
against  their  quaestor,  or  their  general,  or  their 
oomiades.  What  have  you  not^one  which  Pompey 
himself,  were  he  aUve,  or  his  son,  if  he  could,  would 
not  do  ?  In  short,  you  deny  that  any  peace  can  be 
ntade,  unless  I  set  Brutus  at  liberty,  or  supply  him 
with  provisions :  can  this  please  those  veterans  who 
have  not  yet  declared  themselves  ?  for  as  to  your 
part,  you  have  sold  yourselves  to  the  flatteries  and 
poisoned  honours  of  the  senate.  But  you  come, 
you  say,  to  preserve  the  troops  which  are  besieged. 
I  am  not  against  their  being  saved,  or  going  wherever 
yon  please,  if  thev  will  but  leave  him  to  perish  who 
has  deserved  it  You  write  me  word,  that  the  men- 
tion of  concord  has  been  revived  in  the  senate,  and 
five  consular  ambassadors  appointed :  it  is  hard  to 
brieve  that  those  who  have  driven  me  to  this  extre- 
mity, when  I  offered  the  fiEurest  conditions,  and  was 


willing  to  remit  some  part  of  them,  should  do 
anythhig  with  moderation  or  humanity :  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  same  men,  who  voted  Dolahella 
an  enemy  for  a  most  laudsble  act,  can  ever  forgive 
me,  who  am  in  the  same  sentiments  with  him. 
Wherefore  it  is  your  business  to  reflect  which  of  the 
two  is  the  more  eligible  or  more  useful  to  our  com- 
mon interest ;  to  revenge  the  death  of  Trebonius,  or 
of  Caesar :  and  which  the  more  equitable ;  for  us  to 
set  sgsinst  each  other,  that  the  Pompeian  cause,  so 
often  defeated,  may  recover  itself ;  or  to  join  our 
forces,  lest  we  become  at  last  the  sport  of  our  ene- 
mies ;  who,  which  of  us  soever  may  happen  to  fall, 
are  sure  to  be  the  gainen.  But  fortune  has  hitherto 
prevented  that  spectacle ;  unwilling  to  see  two 
armies,  like  memben  of  the  same  body,  fighting 
against  each  other,  and  Cicero  all  the  while,  like  a 
master  of  gladiatora,  matching  us,  and  ordering  the 
oombat ;  who  is  so  far  happy,  as  to  have  caught 
you  with  the  same  bait  with  which  he  brags  to  have 
caught  Cesar.  For  my  part,  I  am  resolved  to  suffer 
no  affront  either  to  myself  or  my  friends  ;  nor  to 
desert  the  party  which  Pompey  hated ;  nor  to  see 
the  veterans  driven  out  of  tbeir  possessions,  and 
dragged  one  by  one  to  the  rack  ;  nor  to  break  my 
woj^  with  Dolahella ;  nor  to  violate  my  league  with 
Lepidus,a  most  religious  man ;  norto  betray  Plancus, 
the  partner  of  all  my  counsels.  If  the  immortal 
gods  support  me,  as  I  hope  they  will,  in  the  pursuit 
of  so  good  a  cause,  I  shall  live  with  pleasure  ;  but 
if  any  other  fate  expects  me,  I  taste  a  joy  however 
beforehand  in  the  sure  foresight  of  your  punish- 
ment :  for  if  the  Pompeians  are  so  insolent  when 
conquered,  how  much  more  they  will  be  so  when 
conquerors,  it  will  be  your  lot  to  feeL  In  a  word, 
this  is  the  sum  of  my  resolution :  I  can  forgive  tbe 
injuries  of  my  friends,  if  they  themselves  are  dis- 
posed either  to  forget  them,  or  prepared  in  conjunc- 
tion with  me  to  revenge  the  death  of  Caesar.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  ambassadors  will  come; 
when  they  do,  I  shall  know  what  they  have  to  de- 
mand'." Hirtius  and  Caesar,  instead  of  answering 
this  letter,  sent  it  directly  to  Cicero  at  Rome,  to 
make  what  use  of  it  he  thought  fit  with  the  senate 
or  the  people. 

In  tills  interval  Lepidus  wrote  a  public  letter  to 
the  senate,  to  exhort  them  to  measures  of  peace 
and  to  save  the  effusion  of  civil  blood,  by  contriv- 
ing some  way  of  reconciling  Antony  and  his  friends 
to  the  service  of  their  country,  without  giving  the 
least  intimation  of  his  thanks  for  the  public  honours 
which  they  had  lately  decreed  to  him.  This  was 
not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  seoate,  and  confirmed 
their  former  jealousy  of  his  disaffection  to  the 
republic  and  good  undentanding  with  Antony. 
They  agreed,  however,  to  a  vote  proposed  by 
Servilius,  "  that  Lepidus  should  be  thanked  for 
his  love  of  peace  and  care  of  the  citixens,  yet  should 
be  desired  not  to  trouble  himself  any  further  about 
it,  but  to  leave  that  affair  to  them,  who  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  peace  unless  Antony  should 
lay  down  his  arms  and  sue  for  it."  This  letter 
gave  Antony's  friends  a  fresh  handle  to  renew  their 
instances  for  a  treaty,  for  the  sake  of  obliging 
Lepidus,  who  had  it  in  his  power,  they  said,  to 
force  them  to  it ;  which  put  Cicero  once  more  to 
the  trouble  of  confuting  and  exposing  all  their 
arguments.     He  told  them,  **  that  he  was  ever 
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afraid  from  the  first  lest  an  insidious  offer  of  peace 
should  damp  the  common  zeal  for  the  recovery  of 
their  liberty.  That  whoever  delighted  in  discord, 
and  the  blood  of  citizens,  ooght  to  be  expelled 
from  the  society  of  human-kind  ;  yet  it  was  to  be 
considered  whether  there  were  not  some  wars 
wholly  inexpiable,  where  no  peace  could  be  made, 
and  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  but  a  stipulation 
of  slavery  ">.  That  the  war  now  on  foot  was  of 
this  sort,  undertaken  against  a  set  of  men  who 
were  natural  enemies  to  society,  whose  only  plea- 
sure it  was  to  oppress,  plunder,  and  murder  their 
fellow-creatures, — and  to  restore  such  to  the  city 
was  to  destroy  the  city  itself".  That  they  ought 
to  remember  what  decrees  they  had  already  made 
against  them,  such  as  had  never  been  made  against 
a  foreign  enemy  or  any  with  whom  there  could  be 
peace.  That  since  wisdom'  as  well  as  fortitude 
was  expected  from  men  of  their  rank,  though  these 
indeed  could  hardly  be  separated,  yet  he  was  wil- 
ling to  consider  them  separately  and  follow  what 
wisdom  the  more  cautious  and  guarded  of  the  two 
prescribed.  If  wisdom  then  (says  he)  should  com- 
mand me  to  hold  nothing  so  dear  as  life,  to  decree 
nothing  at  the  hazard  of  my  head,  to  avoid  all 
danger,  though  slavery  was  sure  to  be  the  conse- 
quence, 1  would  reject  that  wisdom  be  it  ever  so 
learned ;  but  if  it  teadhes  us  to  preserve  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  our  families,  yet  so  as  to  think  them 
inferior  to  liberty,  to  wish  to  enjoy  them  no  longer 
than  we  can  do  it  in  a  free  republic,  not  to  part 
with  our  liberty  for  them,  but  to  throw  them  all 
away  for  liberty,  as  exposing  us  only  to  greater 
mischief  without  it,  I  would  then  listen  to  her 
voice  and  obey  her  as  a  god°.  That  no  man  had 
a  greater  respect  for  Lepidus  than  himself;  and 
though  there  had  been  an  old  friendship  between 
them,  yet  he  valued  him  not  so  much  for  that  as 
his  services  to  the  public,  in  prevailing  with  young 
Pompey  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  free  his  country 
from  the  misery  of  a  cruel  war.  That  the  republic 
had  many  pledges  of  fidelity  firom  Lepidus, — his 
great  nobility,  great  honours,  high  priesthood ; 
many  parts  of  tiie  city  adorned  by  him  and  his 
ancestors  ;  his  wife,  children,  great  fortunes,  pure 
from  any  taint  of  civil  blood ;  no  citizen  ever  hurt, 
many  preserved  by  him, — that  such  a  man  might 
err  in  judgment,  but  could  never  wilfully  ,be  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  That  his  desire  of  peace 
was  laudable  if  he  could  make  such  a  peace  for 
them  now  as  when  he  restored  Pompey  to  them. 
That  for  this  they  had  decreed  him  greater  honours 
than  had  been  given  before  to  any  man, — a  statue 
with  a  splendid  inscription,  and  a  triumph  even  in 
absence  p.  That  by  good  fortune  they  had  managed 
matters  so  that  Pompey's  return  might  consist 
with  the  validity  of  Cssar's  acts,  which  for  the 
sake  of  peace  they  had  confirmed  ;  since  they  had 
decreed  to  Pompey  the  five  millions  and  half  which 
was  raised  by  the  sale  of  his  estates,  to  enable*  him 
to  buy  them  again.  He  desired  that  the  task  of 
replacing  him  in  the  possessions  of  his  ancestors 
might  be  committed  to  him  for  his  old  friendship 
with  his  father.  That  it  should  be  his  first  care 
to  nominate  him  an  augur,  and  repay  the  same 
favour  to  the  son  which  he  himself  received  from 
the  father  <».    That  those  who  had  seen  him  lately 
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at  Marseilles  brought  word  that  he  was  ready  to 
come  with  his  troops  to  the  relief  of  Modena,  but 
that  he  was  afraid  of  giving  offence  to  the  veterans ; 
which  showed  him  to  be  the  true  son  of  that  fkther 
who  used  to  act  vnth  as  much  prudence  as  courage. 
That  it  was  Lepidus's  business  to  take  care  not  to 
be  thought  to  act  with  more  arrogance  than  became 
him  :  that  if  he  meant  to  frighten  them  with  his 
army,  he  should  remember  that  it  was  the  army  of 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  not  his  own*". 
That  if  he  interposed  his  authority  without  arms, 
that  was  indeed  the  more  laudable,  but  would 
hardly  be  thought  necessary.  For  though  his 
authority  was  as  great  with  them  as  that  of  the 
noblest  citizen  ought  to  be,  yet  the  senate  was  not 
unmindful  of  their  own  dignity  ;  and  there  never 
was  a  graver,  firmer,  stouter  senate  than  the  pre- 
sent. That  they  were  all  so  incensed  against  the 
enemies  of  their  liberty,  that  no  man's  authority 
could  repress  their  ardour  or  extort  their  arms 
from  them.  That  they  hoped  the  best,  but  would 
rather  suffer  the  worst  than  live  slaves*.  That 
there  was  no  danger  to  be  apprehendedf  from  Le- 
pidus, since  he  could  not  enjoy  the  splendour  of 
his  own  fortunes  but  with  the  safety  of  all  honest 
men.  That  nature  first  makes  men  honest,  but 
fortune  confirms  them ;  for  though  it  was  the 
common  interest  of  all  to  promote  the  safety  of 
the  public,  yet  it  was  more  particularly  of  those 
who  were  happy  in  their  fortunes.  That  nobody 
was  more  so  than  Lepidus,  and  nobody  therefore 
better  disposed  ;  of  which  the  people  saw  a  re- 
markable instance,  in  the  concern  which  he  ex- 
pressed when  Antony  offered  a  diadem  to  Ciesar, 
and  chose  to  be  his  slave  rather  than  his  colleague ; 
for  which  single  act,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of 
nothing  else,  he  had  richly  deserved  the  worst 
punishment."*  Then  after  inveighing,  as  usual, 
against  Antony  through  several  pages,  he  declared 
all  thoughts  of  peace  with  him  to  be  vain,  and  for 
a  fresh  proof  of  it  produced  his  last  letter  to 
Hirtius  and  Octovius,  and  read  it  publicly  to  the 
assembly.  "  Not  that  he  thought  it  worth  reading," 
he  says,  '*  but  to  let  them  see  his  traitorous  views 
openly  avowed  and  confessed  by  himself.''  He 
read  it  to  them  paragraph  by  paragraph,  with  his 
own  comment  and  remarks  upon  it ;  rallying  all 
along,  with  great  wit  and  spirit,  "the  rage,  the 
extravagance,  the  inconsistency,  the  folly,  and  the 
inaccuracy  of  each  sentence.**  On  the  whole,  he 
says,  **  that  if  Lepidus  had  seen  it  he  would  nei- 
ther  have  advised  or  thought  any  peace  with  him 
possible.  That  fire  and  water  would  sooner  unite 
than  the  Antonys  be  reconciled  to  the  republic 
That  the  first  and  best  thing  therefore  was  to  con- 
quer,  the  second  to  decline  no  danger  for  the 

liberty  of  their  country ;  that  there  was  no  third 
thing,_but  the  last  and  worst  of  all,  to  submit  to 
the  utmost  baseness  through  a  desir^  of  living." 
For  which  reasons  he  declared  his  concurrence 
with  Servilius  in  the  vote  upon  Lepidus's  letters, 
and  proposed  an  additional  decree,  either  to  be 
joined  to  the  other  or  published  separately,  "That 
Pompey  the  Great,  the  son  of  Cnseus,  in  offering 
his  service  and  his  troops  to  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  had  acted  agreeably  to  the  courage  and 
zeal  of  his  father  and  ancestors,  and  to  bis  own 
virtue,  industry,  and  good  disposition  to  the  ra- 
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pvblic;  and  that  the  thing  was  gratefol  and 
acceptable  to  the  aenate  and  people,  and  would 
hocaftsr  be  an  honour  to  himielf.'' 

After  the  debate,  which  ended  aa  Cicero  wished, 
he  sent  the  following  short  letter  to  Lepidns,  which, 
bf  the  coldness  simI  negligence  with  which  it  is 
drawn,  seems  to  be  designed  to  let  Lepidos  see 
that  tbey  were  perfectly  easy  and  secure  at  Rome, 
I  he  might  think  fit  to  take. 


Cieero  to  Lepidiu. 
'*  While,  out  of  the  great  respect  which  I  bear  to 
;   Tou,  I  am  making  it  my  particular  care  to  advance 
I   your  dignity  as  much  as  possible,  it  was  a  concern 
to  me  to  see  that  you  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
I   to  return  your  thanks  to  the  senate  for  the  extraor- 
dinary honours  which  they  hare  lately  conferred 
opon  you.     I  rejoice,  however,  that  you  are  so 
dedroas  of  making  peace  among  citizens.     If  you 
',   can  separate  that  peace  from  slavery,  you  will  con- 
fidt  both  the  good  of  the  republic  and  your  own 
dignity  ;  but  if  the  effect  of  it  be  to  restore  a  des- 
perate man  to  an  arbitrary  dominion,  I  would  have 
yon  to  know  that  all  men  of  sense  have  taken  a 
resolution  to  prefer  death  to  servitude.    You  will 
,   act  more  wisely,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  if  you 
I    meddle  no  farther  with  that  affair  of  peace, — which 
j   is  not  agreeable  either  to  the  senate  or  the  people, 
I   or  to  any  honest  man :  but  you  will  hear  enough 
-   of  this  fh>m  others  or  be  informed  of  it  by  letters, 
and  will  be  directed  by  your  own  prudence  what  is 
I    the  best  for  you  to  do."* 

I       Plancns  too,  who  commanded  in  Gaul,  and  now 

resided  near  Lyons,  at  the  bead  of  a  brave  army, 

enibroed  Lepidus's  advice  by  a  letter  likewise  to 

I   the  senate  on  the  same  subject  of  peace, — to  which 

j    Cicero  wrote  the  following  answer : — 

Cicero  to  Plancus. 

"  The  account  which  our  friend  Fumius  brought 
of  your  affection  to  the  republic  was  highly  agree- 
able both  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  but 
your  letter,  when  read  in  the  senate,  did  not  seem 
to  agree  with  Fumius's  report :  for  you  advised 
OS  to  peace,  when  your  colleague,  a  man  of  the 
greatest  eminence,  was  besieged  by  most  infamous 
plunderers,  who  ought  either  to  sue  for  peace  by 
laying  down  their  arms,  or  if  they  demand  it  with 
sword  in  hand,  it  must  be  procured  by  victory,  not 
treaty.  But  in  what  manner  your  letters,  as  well 
88  Lepidns's  also,  were  received,  you  will  under- 
stand from  that  excellent  man  your  brother,  and 
from  Fumius,"  &c.' 

C.  Antony,  whom  we  mentioned  above  to  have 
retreated  with  seven  cohorts  to  ApoUonia,  not 
daring  to  wait  for  Brutus's  arrival,  who  was  now 
advancing  towards  him,  marched  out  to  Buthrotum 
to  aeek  his  fortune  elsewhere,  in  quarters  more 
lecnre  and  remote  :  but  being  overtaken  and  at- 
tacked on  his  march  by  a  part  of  Brutus's  army, 
he  loet  three  of  his  cohprts  in  the  action, — and  in 
a  second  engagement  with  another  body  of  troops, 
which  young  Cicero  commanded,  was  entirely 
routed  and  taken  prisoner;  which  made  Brutus 
abaolute  master  of  the  country  without  any  farther 
opposition  r.  This  fresh  success  gave  occasion  for 
a  second  letter  ih>m  Brutus  to  the  senate,  of  which 
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Cicero  makes  the  following  mention  :  "  Your 
letter,"  says  he,  "  which  was  read  in  the  senate, 
shows  the  counsel  of  the  general,  the  virtue  of  your 
soldiers,  the  industry  of  your  officers,  and  in  par- 
ticular of  my  Cicero.  If  your  friends  had  been 
willing  to  move  the  senate  upon  it,  and  if  it  had 
not  fallen  into  most  turbulent  times,  since  the  de- 
parture of  Fansa,  some  just  and  proper  honour 
would  have  been  decreed  for  it  to  the  gods.  "* 

The  taking  C.  Antony  prisoner  put  Brutus  under 
some  difficulty  in  what  manner  he  should  treat 
him.  If  he  set  him  at  liberty,  to  which  he  was 
inclined,  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  fresh  trouble 
from  him,  both  to  himself  and  the  republic  ;  if  he 
kept  him  prisoner  in  his  camp,  he  was  afraid  lest 
some  sedition  might  be  raised,  on  his  account  and 
by  his  intrigues,  in  his  own  army,  or  if  he  put  him 
to  death  that  it  would  be  thought  an  act  of  cruelty, 
which  his  nature  abhorred.  He  consulted  Cicero, 
therefore, 'upon  it  by  letter.  "  C.  Antony,"  says 
he,  *'  is  still  with  me  ;  but  in  truth  1  am  moved 
with  the  prayers  of  the  man,  and  afraid  lest  the 
madness  of  some  should  make  him  the  occasion  of 
mischief  to  me.  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  do 
with  him.  If  I  knew  your  mind  I  should  be  at 
ease ;  for  I  should  think  that  the  best  which  you 
advised. "  *  Cicero's  adrice  was  to  keep  him  under 
a  safe  guard  till  they  knew  the  fate  of  D.  Brutus 
in  Modena.^  Brutus,  however,  treated  him  with 
great  lenity,  and  seemed  much  disposed  to  give 
him  his  liberty ;  for  which  purpose  he  not  only 
wrote  to  the  senate  about  it  himself,  but  permitted 
Antony  to  write  too,  and  with  the  style  of  procon- 
sul, which  surprised  and  shocked  all  his  friends  at 
Rome,  and  especially  Cicero,  who  expostulates 
with  him  for  it  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"On  the  thirteenth  of  April  (says  he)  your 
messenger  Pilus  brought  us  two  letters,  the  one  in 
your  name  the  other  in  Antony's,  and  gave  them 
to  Senrilios  the  tribune,  he  to  Comutus  Uie  prstor. 
They  were  read  in  the  senate.  Antony  proconsul 
raised  as  much  wonder  as  if  it  had  been  DolabeUa 
emperor,  from  whom  also  there  came  an  express, 
but  nobody,  like  your  Pilus,  was  so  hardy  as  to 
produce  the  letters  or  deliver  them  to  the  magis- 
trates. Your  letter  was  read ;  short  indeed,  but 
extremely  mild  towards  Antony  :  the  senate  was 
amazed  at  it.  For  my  part  I  did  not  know  how 
to  act  Should  I  affirm  it  to  be  forged  ?  What  if 
you  should  own  it?  Should  I  admit  it  to  be 
genuine  ?  that  was  not  for  your  honour.  I  chose 
therefore  to  be  silent  that  day.  On  the  next, 
when  the  affair  had  made  some  noise,  and  Pilus's 
carriage  had  given  offence,  I  began  the  debate,  said 
much  of  proconsul  Antony  ;  Sextius  performed 
his  part,  and  observed  to  me  sfterwards  in  private 
what  danger  his  son  and  mine  would  be  liable  to 

*  Tua»  litone,  qua  In  aeiubtu  reoitatc  aunt,  et  impe- 
ratoria  oonsilium  et  militnm  vlrtutem,  et  induatriam 
tuorum.  In  qolbua  dcenmla  mei  deolonint.  Qnod  d  tula 
placulaaet  de  hia  literia  referri,  et  nial  In  tempna  tur- 
bulentlaahnum  post  diaoeaaum  Panae  inddlaMmt,  honoa 
quoque  Justna  ao  debitua  diia  tanmortaUbus  decretua  eaaet. 
—Ad  Brut  iL  7. 

*  Antonina  adhno  est  nobiacnm :  aed  medina  fidlus  et 
moveor  hominia  predbua,  et  ihneo  ne  ilium  aliquorum 
furor  exdpiat  Plane  aeatuo.  Quod  ai  aclxem  quid  tibi 
plaoereti  'aine  aolUcitudine  eaaom.  Id  enlm  optimum  eaae 
penuaaum  eaaet  mihL— Ad  Brut  iL  5. 

b  Quod  me  de  Antonio  conanUa ;  quoad  Bmtl  ezitom 
oognorimna,  ouatodiendum  puto— Ibid.  4. 
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if  they  had  really  taken  ap  arms  agaiott  a  prooonauL 
Yoa  know  the  man ;  he  did  juatice  to  the  cause. 
Others  also  spoke ;  but  our  friend  Labeo  took 
notice  that  your  seal  was  not  put  to  the  letter,  nor 
any  date  added,  nor  had  you  written  about  it,  as 
usual,  to  your  friends, — from  which  he  maintained 
the  letter  to  be  forged;  and,  in  short,  convinced 
the  house  of  it.  It  is  now  your  part,  Brutus,  to 
consider  the  whole  state  and  nature  of  the  war : 
you  are  delighted,  I  perceive,  with  leni^,  and  think 
it  the  best  way  of  proceeding.  This  indeed  is 
generally  right,  but  the  proper  place  of  clemency 
is  in  cases  and  seasons  very  different  from  the 
present :  for  what  are  we  doing  now,  Brutus  ? 
we  see  a  needy  and  desperate  crew  threatening  the 
yery  temples  of  the  gods,  and  that  the  war  must 
necessarily  decide  whether  we  are  to  live  or  not. 
Who  is  it  then  whom  we  are  sparing,  or  what  is  it 
that  we  mean  ?  Are  we  consulting  the  safety  of 
those  who,  if  they  get  the  better,  are  sure  not  to 
leave  the  least  remains  of  us  ?  For  what  difference 
is  there  between  Dolabella  and  any  one  of  the 
three  Antonys  1  If  we  spare  any  of  these,  we  have 
been  too  severe  to  Dolabella.  It  was  owing  chiefly 
to  my  advice  and  authority  that  the  senate  and 
people  are  in  this  way  of  thinking,  though  the 
thing  itself  indeed  also  obliged  them  to  it.  If  you 
do  not  approve  this  policy  I  shall  defend  your 
opinion,  but  cannot  depart  from  my  own :  the 
world  expects  from  you  nothing  either  remiss  or 
cruel.  It  is  easy  to  moderate  the  matter  by  se- 
verity to  the  leaders,  generosity  to  the  soldiers.  "  ^ 
Cicero  had  now  done  everything  that  human 
prudence  could  do,  towards  the  recovery  of  the 
republic;  for  all  that  vigour  with  which  it  was 
making  this  last  effort  for  itself  was  entirely  owing 
to  his  counsels  and  authority.  As  Antony  was  the 
most  immediate  and  desperate  enemy  who  threat- 
ened it,  so  he  had  armed  against  him  the  whole 
strength  of  Italy,  and  raised  up  a  force  sufficient 
to  oppress  him.  Young  Octavius,  next  to  Antony, 
was  the  most  formidable  to  the  friends  of  liberty ; 
but  from  the  contrast  of  their  personal  interests, 
and  their  jealousy  of  each  other's  views,  Cicero 
managed  the  opportunity  to  employ  the  one  to  the 
ruin  of  the  other ;  yet  so  as  to  provide  at  the  same 
time  against  any  present  danger  from  Octavius,  by 
throwing  a  superiority  of  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  consuls,  whom,  from  being  the  late  ministers 
of  Caesar's  tyranny,  he  had  gained  over  to  the 
interests  of  liberty.  But  besides  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  to  struggle  with  at  home,  in  bringing 
matters  to  this  point,  he  had  greater  discourage- 
ments abroad,  from  the  commanders  of  the  several 
provinces :  they  were  all  promoted  to  those  go- 
vernments by  Csesar,  the  proper  creatures  of  his 
power,  and  the  abettors  of  his  tyranny  <*,  and  were 
now  full  of  hopes,  either  of  advancing  themselves 
to  dominion,  or  to  a  share  of  it  at  least,  by  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  some  more  powerful  pretender. 
Men  of  this  turn,  at  the  head  of  great  and  veteran 
armies,  could  not  easily  be  persiuded  to  submit  to 
a  senate  which  they  had  been  taught  to  despise,  or 
to  reduce  the  military  power,  which  had  long 
governed  all,  to  a  dependence  on  the  civil.  Yet 
Cicero  omitted  no  pains  of  exhorting  them  by 
letters,  and  inviting  them  by  honours,  to  prefer 
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the  glory  of  saving  their  country  to  all  other  views 
whatsoever.  Those  whom  he  most  distrusted,  and 
for  that  reason  most  particularly  pressed,  were 
Lepidus,  PoUio,  and  Plancus,  who,  by  the  strength 
of  their  armies,  and  their  possession  of  Ganl  and 
Spain,  were  the  best  qualified  to  serve  or  distress 
the  republican  cause.  He  had  little  hopes  of  the 
two  first,  yet  managed  them  so  well,  by  represent- 
ing the  strength  of  the  honest  party,  tfaie  unanimity 
of  the  senate,  of  the  consuls,  and  aU  Italy,  that  he 
forced  them  at  least  to  dissemble  their  disaffection, 
and  make  great  professions  of  their  duty;  and 
above  all,  to  stand  neuter  till  the  affairs  of  Italy 
were  decided,  on  which  the  fate  of  the  republic 
seemed  chiefly  to  depend.  Nay,  he  seems  to  have 
drawn  Plancus  entirely  into  his  measures  —  as 
appears  from  his  account  of  him  to  Brutus®,  and 
from  Plancus*s  own  letters,  in  which  he  gives  the 
strongest  assurances  of  his  fidelity,  and  offers  to 
lead  his  troops  to  the  relief  of  Modena,  and  was 
actually  upon  his  march  towards  it,  when  he  heard 
upon  the  road  of  Antony's  defeat. — Not  long  before 
which,  Cicero  sent  him  the  following  letter. 

Cicero  to  Planctu. 

"Though  I  understood,  from  the  account  of 
our  friend  Fumius,  what  your  design  and  resolution 
was,  with  regard  to  the  republic,  yet,  after  reading 
your  letters,  I  was  able  to  form  a  clearer  judgment 
of  your  whole  purpose.  Wherefore,  though  the 
fate  of  the  commonwealth  depends  wholly  on  one 
battle,  which  will  be  decided,  I  believe,  when  you 
are  reading  this  letter,  yet  you  have  acquired  great 
applause  by  the  very  fame,  which  was  everywhere 
spread,  of  your  good  intentions  ;  and  if  there  had 
iMen  a  consul  at  Rome,  the  senate,  by  decreeing 
some  considerable  honour  to  you,  would  have  de- 
clared how  acceptable  your  endeavours  and  prepa- 
rations were.  But  that  time  is  not  only  not  yet 
past,  but  was  not  in  my  judgment  even  ripe ;  for 
after  all,  that  alone  passes  with  me  for  honour 
which  is  conferred  on  great  men,  not  for  the  hopes 
of  future,  but  the  experience  of  past  services.  If, 
then,  there  be  any  republic  in  which  honour  can 
have  its  proper  lustre,  take  my  word  for  it,  you 
shall  have  your  share  of  the  greatest ;  though  that 
which  can  truly  be  called  honour  is  not  an  invita- 
tion  to  a  temporary,  but  the  reward  of  an  habitual 
virtue.  Wherefore,  my  dear  Plancus,  turn  your 
whole  thoughts  towards  glory — ^help  your  country 
— ^fly  to  the  relief  of  your  colleague — support  this 
wonderful  consent  and  concurrence  of  aU  nations : 
you  will  ever  find  me  the  promoter  of  your  coun- 
sels, the  favourer  of  your  dignity,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions most  friendly  and  frdthfril  to  you :  for  to  all 
the  other  motives  of  our  union,  our  mutual  affec- 
tion, good  offices,  old  acquaintance,  the  love  of 
our  country,  which  is  now  added,  makes  me  prefer 
your  life  to  my  own.— Mar.  29th'." 

Plancus  in  the  mean  time  sent  a  second  letter  to 
the  senate,  to  assure  them  of  his  zeal  and  resolu- 
tion to  adhere  to  them,  and  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  steps  which  he  had  already  taken  for  their 
service ;  upon  which  they  decreed  him  some  extra- 
ordinary honours,  at  the  motion  of  Cicero,  who 
sent  him  the  following  account  of  it. 

e  Plane!  animtun  in  rempublicam  egregium,  legionee, 
auxilia,  copias  ex  Uteris  ejas,  quarum  exemplum  tibi 
mi86Uin  arbitror,  perapioere  potuisti.— Ad  Brut.  iL  S. 
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Cieero  to  Planeus, 
*<Tiioiigfa,  oat  of  ngud  to  tfaa  rapablic,  my 
greatest  joy  ought  to  be  for  your  bringing  lach 
idief  aad  help  to  it,  in  a  time  almoct  of  extremity, 
yet  may  I  to  embrace  you  after  Tiotory  and  the 
recovery  of  our  Uberty,  ai  it  ia  your  dignity  that 
gives  me  the  chief  piurt  of  my  pleaaure,  which 
abeady  is,  ami  ever  will  be,  I  perceive,  at  great  aa 
poasible.     For  I  woold  not  have  yon  think  that 
any  leCtera  were  ever  read  in  the  lenate  of  greater 
weight  than  yonrs,  both  for  the  eminent  merit  of 
joor  senricea,  and  the  grarity  of  your  worda  and 
tentiinenta,  which  was  not  at  all  new  to  me,  who 
waa  ao  well  acquainted  with  yon,  and  remembered 
the  prmniaea  of  your  letten  to  me,  and  understood 
the  whole  purpose  of  your  counsels  firom   our 
Furmas;  but  they  appeared  greater  to  the  senate 
than  waa  expected ;  not  that  they  ever  had  any  doubt 
of  yoor  inclinations,  but  did  not  fully  understand 
how  much  yon  were  able  to  do,  or  how  far  yon 
would  expoae  yourself  in  the  cause.    When  M. 
Variaidina,  therefore,  brought  me  your  letters  very 
eariy,  on  the  7th  of  April,  I  was  transported  with 
joy  upon  reading  then ;  and  as  a  great  multitude 
of  excellent  dtixens  were  then  waiting  to  attend 
ray  going  abroad,  I  instantly  gave  them  all  a  part 
of  my  pleaaure.     In  the  mean  while  our  friend 
Manatina,  according  to  custom,  came  to  join  roe  :  I 
presently  showed  him  your  letter,  of  which  he 
knew  nothmg  before;  for  Varisidius  came  first  to 
Be,  aa  yon,  he  said,  had  ordered  him :  soon  after, 
the  aame  Munatius  returned  to  me  with  the  other 
two  letters ;  that  which  you  had  sent  to  him,  and 
that  to  the  senate :  we  reaolved  to  carry  the  last 
directly  to  the  prstor,  Cornutus,who,  by  the  custom 
of  our  anoeators,  supplies  the  place  of  the  consula 
in  their  absence.    The  senate  was  immediately 


called;  and,  upon  the  fame  and  expectation  of 

yonr  letteia,  made  up  a  full  house.    After  they 

woe  read,  a  scruple  of  religion  waa  objected  to 

Comntoa,  from  the  report  of  the  guardians  of  the 

chickois,  that  he    had  not  duly  consulted  the 

snspioea,  which  was  confirmed   likewise  by  our 

eoU^e;  to  that  the  afiair  waa  adjourned  to  the 

next  day.   On  that  day  I  had  a  great  contest  about 

your  d^ty  with  Servilius,  who  procured  by  his 

interest  to  have  his  opinion  declared  the  first ;  but 

the  aenate  left  him,  and  all  went  the  contrary  way : 

but  when  they  were  coming  into  my  opinion, 

whidi  vras  delivered  the  second,  the  tribune  Titius, 

at  his  request,  interposed  hia  negative  ;  and  so  the 

debate  waa  put  off  again  to  the  day  following. 

Servilitts  came  prepared  to  support  his  opposition, 

though  against  Jupiter  himself,  in  whose  temple 

the  thing  paned.    In  what  manner  I  handled  him, 

and  what  a  struggle  I  had  to  throw  off  Titius's 

negailTO,   I  would  have  you  learn   rather  from 

other  people's  letters :  take  this,  however,  from 

mine,  that  the  senate  could  not  possibly  act  with 

more  gravity,  firmness,  and  regard  to  your  honour, 

than  it  did  on  this  occasion ;  nor  is  the  senate 

more  firiendly  to  you  than  the  whole  city ;  for  the 

body  of  the  people,  and  all  ranks  and  orders  of 

men,  are  wonderfully  united  in  the  defence  of  the 

republic.    Cio  on,  therefore,  as  you  have  begun, 

and  recommend  your  name  to  immortality ;  and 

for  aU  these  things,  which,  from  the  vain  badges  of 

I   ootward  splendour,  carry  a  show  of  glory,  despise 

I  them;  look  npon  them  as  trifling,   transitory, 


perishing.  True  honour  ia  placed  sfaigly  in  virtue, 
which  is  illustrated  with  most  advantage  by  great 
servicea  to  our  country.  Yon  have  the  best  oppor- 
tunity for  this  in  the  world ;  which,  since  you  have 
embraced*  persevere,  and  go  through  with  it,  that 
the  republic  may  not  owe  less  to  you  than  you  to 
the  republic.  You  will  find  me  not  only  the 
ftivonier,  but  the  advancer  of  your  dignity  :  thia  I 
take  myself  to  owe,  both  to  the  republic,  whidi  is 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life*  and  to  our  liriendship, 

ftc ^April  the  eleventh!." 

Plancus  answered  him,  not  long  after,  to  the 
following  effect. 

Pkmetu  to  Cicero, 
*<  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  reflect  that  I  have 
never  promised  anything  rashly  of  myself  to  you ; 
nor  you,  for  me  to  others.     In  this  you  have  the 
clearer  proof  of  my  love,  that  I  desire  to  make  you 
acquainted  with  my  designs  before  vy  man  else. 
You  already  see,  I  hope,  that  my  sendees  to  the 
public  will  grow  greater  every  day :  I  promise  that 
you  shall  soon  be  oonrinoed  of  it.    As  for  me,  my 
dear  Cicero,  may  the  republic  be  so  delivered  by 
my  help  from  iU  present  dangers,  as  I  esteem  your 
honours  and  rewards  equal  to  an  immortality  ;  yet 
were  I  still  without  them,  I  would  remit  nothing 
of  my  present  zeal  and  perseverance.    If,  in  the 
multitude  of  excellent  citizens,  I  do  not  distinguish 
myself  by  a  singular  vigour  and  industry,  1  desire 
no  accession  to  my  dignity  from  your  favour ;  but, 
m  truth,  I  desire  nothing  at  all  for  myself  at  pre- 
sent ;  nay,  am  even  sgainst  it,  and  willingly  make 
you  the  arbiter  both  of  the  time  and  the  tiling 
itself :  a  citizen  can  think  nothing  late  or  little, 
which  is  given  by  his  country.  I  passed  the  Rhone 
with  my  army  by  great  journeys,  on  the  26th  of 
April ;  sent  a  thousand  horse  before  me  by  a 
shorter  way  from  Vienna.    As  for  myself,  if  I  am 
not  hindered  by  Lepidus,  none  shall  complain  of 
my  want  of  expedition.     If  he  opposes  me  on  my 
road,  I  shall  take  my  measures  from  the  occasion. 
The  troops,  which  I  bring  are,  for  number,  kind, 
and  fidelity,  extremely  firm.  I  beg  the  continuance 
of  your  affection,  as  long  as  you  find  yourself 
assured  of  mine.    Adieu  V' 

PoUio  likewise,  who  now  commanded  the  farther 
Spain,  with  three  good  legions,  though  he  was  An- 
tony's particular  friend,  yet  made  the  strongest  pro- 
fessions  to  Cicero  of  his  resolution  to  defend  the 
republic  against  all  invaders.  In  one  of  his  letters, 
after  excusing  himself  for  not  having  written  earlier 
and  oftener,  he  says  :  "  Both  my  nature  and  studies 
draw  me  to  the  desire  of  peace  and  liberty ;  for 
which  reason  I  always  lamented  the  occasion  of  the 
late  war :  but  aa  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  of 
no  party,  because  I  had  great  enemies  everywhere, 
I  ran  from  that  camp  where  I  could  not  be  safe 
from  the  treachery  of  an  enemy,  and  being  driven 
whither  I  least  desired,  freely  exposed  myself  to 
dangers,  that  I  might  not  make  a  contemptible 
figure  among  those  of  my  rank.  As  for  Cssar 
himself,  I  loved  him  with  the  utmost  piety  and 
fidelity,  because  he  treated  me  on  the  foot  of  his 
oldest  friends,  though  known  to  him  only  in  the 
height  of  his  fortunes.  When  I  was  at  liberty  to 
act  after  my  own  mind,  I  acted  so  that  the  best 
men  should  most  applaud  me :  what  I  was  com- 
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mtnded  to  do,  I  did  to  as  to  show  that  it  was  done 
by  command,  and  not  bj  inclination.  The  unjust 
odium  which  I  suffered  on  that  account  has  suffi. 
ciently  convinced  me  how  sweet  a  thing  liberty  is, 
and  how  wretched  is  life  under  the  dominion  of 
another.  If  the  contest  then  be,  to  bring  us  all 
again  under  the  power  of  one :  whoever  that  one 
be,  I  profess  myself  his  enemy ;  nor  is  there  any 
danger  which  I  would  decline,  or  wish  to  avoid, 
for  the  sake  of  liberty.  But  the  consuls  have  not, 
either  by  decree  or  letters,  given  me  any  orders 
what  to  do.  I  have  had  but  one  letter  from 
Pansa  since  the  ides  of  March,  in  which  he  exhorts 
me  to  signify  to  the  senate  that  I  and  my  army 
would  be  in  their  power ;  but  when  Lepidus  was 
declaring  openly  to  his  army,  and  writing  to  every- 
body, that  he  was  in  the  same  sentiments  with 
Antony,  that  step  would  have  been  wholly  absurd 
and  improper  for  me ;  for  how  could  I  get  forage 
for  my  troops  against  his  will,  in  marching  through 
his  province?  or  if  I  had  surmounted  all  other 
oifficulties,  could  I  fly  over  the  Alps,  which  were 
possessed  by  his  garrisons  ?  Nobody  will  deny 
that  I  declared  publicly  to  my  soldiers,  at  Corduba, 
that  I  would  not  deliver  the  province  to  any  man, 
unless  he  were  commissioned  by  the  senate. — 
Wherefore  you  are  to  look  upon  me  as  one,  who, 
in  the  first  place,  am  extremely  desirous  of  peace, 
and  the  safety  of  all  the  citizens ;  in  the  second, 
prepared  to  assert  my  own  and  my  country's 
liberty.  I  am  more  pleased  than  you  can  imagine 
that  my  friend  Gallus  is  so  dear  to  you :  I  envy 
him  for  walking  and  joking  with  you  :  you  will  ask, 
perhaps,  at  what  rate  1  value  that  privilege  :  you 
shall  know  by  experience,  if  ever  it  be  in  our  power 
to  live  in  quiet;  for  I  will  never  stir  one  step 
from  you.  I  am  surprised  that  you  never  signified 
in  your  letters  how  I  should  be  able  to  do  the  most 
service,  by  staying  in  the  province,  or  bringing  my 
army  into  Italy.  For  my  part,  though  to  stay  be 
more  safe,  and  less  troublesome,  yet,  since  I  see, 
that  in  such  a  time  as  this  there  is  more  want  of 
legions  than  of  provinces,  which  may  easily  be 
recovered,  1  am  resolved,  as  things  now  stand,  to 
come  away  with  my  army. —  From  Corduba,  the 
fifteenth  of  March  1." 

There  are  several  letters,  also  still  extant,  writ- 
ten at  this  time  from  Cicero  to  Comificius,  who 
governed  Africa,  exhorting  him  in  the  same  man- 
ner to  firmness  in  the  defence  of  the  republic,  and 
to  guard  his  province  from  all  invaders  who  should 
attempt  to  extort  it  from  him  ;  and  this  man,  after 
all,  was  the  only  commander  who  kept  his  word 
with  him,  and  performed  his  part  to  his  country, 
and  lost  his  life  at  last  in  maintaining  that  province 
in  its  allegiance  to  the  republic^. 

P.  Servilius,  who  has  often  been  mentioned  in 
the  debates  of  the  senate,  was  a  person  of  great 
rank  and  nobility ;  had  been  consul  with  J.  Canar, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  ;  the  son  of  that 
Servilius,  who,  by  his  conquests  near  mount  Taurus, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Isauricus.  He  affected 
the  character  of  a  patriot ;  but  having  had  a  par- 
ticular friendship  with  Antony,  was  much  courted 
by  that  party,  who  took  the  advantage  of  his 
vanity,  to  set  him  up  as  a  rival  to  Cicero  in  the' 
management  of  public  affairs,  in  which  he  frequently 
obstructed  Cicero's  measures,  and  took  a  pride  to 
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thwart  and  disappoint  whatever  he  proposed: 
Cicero  had  long-  suffered  this  with  patience,  out  of 
r^ard  to  the  public  service,  till,  provoked  by  his 
late  opposition  in  the  affair  of  Plancus,  he  could 
not  forbear  treating  him  with  an  unusual  severity 
and  resentment,  of  which  he  gives  an  account  in  a 
letter  to  Brutus. 

Cicero  to  Brutus. 

*'  From  Flanctts's  letters,  of  which  a  copy,  I 
imagine,  has  been  sent  to  you,  you  will  perceive 
his  excellent  disposition  towards  the  republic,  with 
the  condition  of  his  legions,  auxiliaries,  and  whole 
forces.  Your  own  people  have  informed  you,  I 
guess,  by  this  time,  of  the  levity,  inconstancy,  and 
perpetual  disaffection  of  your  fnend  Lepidus ;  who, 
next  to  his  own  brother,  hates  you,  his  near  rela- 
tions, the  most.  We  are  anxious  with  an  expec 
tation  which  is  now  reduced  to  the  last  crisis ;  all 
our  hopes  are  fixed  on  the  delivery  of  D.  Brutus  ; 
for  whom  we  have  been  in  great  apprehension. 
For  my  part,  I  have  business  enough  on  my  hands 
at  home  with  the  madman  Servilius,  whom  I  have 
endured  longer  than  became  my  dignity ;  but  I  did 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  lest  I  should  give 
the  disaffected  a  leader  not  well  affected  indeed 
himself,  yet  noble  to  resort  to,  which  nevertheless 
they  still  do.  But  I  was  not  for  alienating  him 
wholly  from  the  republic  ;  I  have  now  put  an  end 
to  my  forbearance  of  him,  for  he  began  to  be  so 
insolent  that  he  looked  upon  no  man  as  free.  But 
in  Plancus's  debate  he  was  strangely  mortified ; 
and  after  two  days'  contest  was  so  roughly  handled 
by  me,  that  he  will  be  the  modester,  I  dare  say, 
for  the  future.  In  the  midst  of  our  contention  on 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  I  had  letters  delivered  to 
me  in  the  senate  from  our  friend  Lentulus  in  Asia, 
with  an  account  of  Cassius,  the  legions,  and  Syria, 
which  when  I  read  presently  in  public,  Servilius 
sunk,  and  many  more  besides  ;  for  there  are  some 
of  eminent  rank  who  think  most  wickedly :  but 
Servilius  was  most  sensibly  chagrined,  for  the 
senate's  agreeing  to  my  motion  about  Plancus.  The 
part  which  he  acts  is  monstrous^" 

The  news  which  is  mentioned  in  this  letter  to 
haTe  been  sent  by  Lentulus,  of  Cassius'  success, 
was  soon  after  confirmed  by  particular  letters  to 
Cicero,  from  Brutus  and  Cassius  themselves  ;  sig- 
nifying, "  that  Cassius  had  possessed  himself  of 
Syria  before  Dolabella  had  arrived  there  :  that  the 
generals,  L.  Marcus  and  Q.  Crispus  had  given  up 
their  armies  to  him  :  that  a  separate  legion  under 
Caecilius  Bassus  had  submitted  to  him  against  the 
will  of  their  leader  :  that  four  other  legions,  sent 
by  Cleopatra  from  Egypt,  to  the  assistance  of 
Dolabella,  under  his  lieutenant  Allienus,  had  all 
declared  for  him :"  and  lest  the  first  letter  should 
miscarry,  as  they  often  did,  from  such  a  distance, 
by  passing  through  the  enemy's  quarters,  Cassius 
sent  him  a  second,  with  a  more  full  and  distinct 
account  of  all  particulars. 

CatsiuMt  Proconsul,  to  his  friend  M.  Cicero, 
**  If  you  are  in  health,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  me ;  I 
am  also  very  well.  I  have  read  your  letter  in  which 
I  perceived  your  wonderful  affection  for  me  ;  for 
you  not  only  wish  me  well,  which  indeed  you  have 
always  done,  both  for  my  own  sake  and  the 
Tid  Brut  U.  2. 
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lepablic's,  bat  entertain  an  ancommon  concern  and 
solicxtttde  for  me.  Wherefore,  as  I  imagined,  in 
the  lint  place,  that  yon  would  think  it  impossible 
for  one  to  sit  atiU  and  see  the  republic  oppressed ; 
and  in  the  second,  that  whenever  yon  supposed  me 
to  be  in  action,  you  would  be  solicitous  about  my 
safety  and  success ;  so,  as  soon  as  I  was  master  oif 
the  legions  which  AlUenus  brought  from  Egypt,  I 
immediately  wrote  to  you,  and  sent  several  ex- 
presses to  Rome  :  I  wrote  letters  also  to  the  senate, 
bat  forbade  the  delivery  of  them  till  they  had  been 
first  shovm  to  you.  If  these  letters  have  not 
reacbed  you,  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  Dolabella, 
who,  by  the  wicked  murder  of  Trebonius,  is  mas- 
ter  of  Asia,  has  seized  my  messengers  and  inter- 
cepted them.  I  have  all  the  armies  which  were  in 
Syria  under  my  command  ;  and  having  been  forced 
to  sit  still  awhile,  till  I  had  discharged  my  pro- 
mises to  them,  am  now  ready  to  take  the  fidd.  I 
beg  of  yon  to  take  my  honour  and  interests  under 
yonr  especial  care  :  for  you  know  that  I  have  never 
refused  any  danger  or  labour  for  the  service  of  my 
country  :  that  by  your  advice  and  authority  I  took 
srms  against  these  infamous  robbers :  that  I  have 
not  only  raised  armies  for  the  defence  of  the  repub- 
he  and  our  liberty,  but  have  snatched  them  from 
the  bands  of  the  most  cruel  tyrants ;  which  if  Do- 
labella had  seized  before  me,  he  would  have  given 
fresh  spirit  to  Antony's  cause,  not  only  by  the 
ipproach,  but  by  the  very  fame  and  expectation  of 
bis  troops  :  for  which  reasons  take  my  soldiers,  I 
beseech  you,  under  your  protection,  if  you  think 
them  to  have  deserved  well  of  the  state  ;  and  let 
none  of  them  have  reason  to  repent  that  they  have 
preferred  the  tense  of  the  republic  to  the  hopes  of 
plunder  and  rapine.  Take  care,  also,  as  far  as  it 
is  in  yoor  power;,  that  due  honour  be  paid  to  the 
emperors  Murcus  and  Crispus :  for  Bassus  was 
Busierably  unwilling  to  deliver  up  his  legion  ;  and 
if  his  soldiers  had  not  sent  a  deputation  to  me  in 
spite  of  him,  would  have  held  out  Apamea  against 
me,  till  it  could  be  taken  by  force.  I  beg  this  of 
you,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  which  of 
an  things  was  ever  the  dearest  to  you,  but  of  our 
frieodslnp  also,  which  I  am  confident  has  a  great 
weight  with  you.  Take  my  word  for  it,  the  army 
which  I  have  is  the  senate's,  and  every  honest 
man's,  and  above  aU,  yours :  for  by  hearing  perpe- 
toaUy  of  yonr  good  disposition,  they  have  conceived 
a  wonderful  affection  for  you  ;  and  when  they  come 
to  understand  that  you  make  their  interests  your 
special  care,  they  will  think  themselves  indebted 
to  you  for  everything.  Since  I  wrote  this,  I  have 
beard  that  DoLibella  is  come  into  Cilida  with  all 
his  forces  :  I  will  follow  him  thither,  and  take  care 
that  you  shall  soon  be  informed  of  what  I  have 
done.  I  wish  only  that  my  success  may  be  answer- 
able to  my  good  intentions.  Continue  the  care  of 
yoor  healdi  and  your  love  to  me"." 

Brutos,  who  had  sent  this  good  news  before  to 
Cieero,  as  well  as  to  his  mother  and  sister  Tertia, 
charged  the  latter  not  to  make  it  public  till  they 
had  first  consulted  Cicero,  whether  it  was  proper 
to  do  so  or  not".  He  was  afraid  lest  the  great 
prosperity  of  Cassius  might  give  umbrage  to  the 
Cssarian  party,  and  raise  a  jealousy  in  the  leaders 

■  Ep.  Fun.  ziL  12 ;  it  ibid.  11. 
"  £90  aeriiiBl  ad  Tertiam  sororem  et  matrem,  ne  prios 
j   ederent  hoc,  quod  optime  ao  feUciMime  geasit  Gawias, 
qnam  toum  contdlinm  oognoviSMmt— Ad  Brut  U.  5 


who  were  acting  against  Antony,  that  the  repub- 
lican interest  would  grow  too  strong  for  them. 
But  Cicero  sent  him  word,  that  the  news  was 
already  known  at  Rome  before  his  letters  arrived  ; 
and  though  there  was  some  ground  for  bis  appre- 
hensions, yet  on  the  whole  tiiey  thought  it  more 
advisable  to  publish  than  to  suppress  it«. 

Thus  Cicero,  as  he  declared  to  the  senate  by  his 
letters,  expresses,  and  exhortations,  was  perpe- 
tually exciting  ail  who  had  power  or  command  in 
any  part  of  the  empire,  to  the  common  defence  of 
their  liberty'  ;  and  for  his  pains,  had  all  the  rage 
and  malice  of  the  factious  to  struggle  with  at  home. 
These  were  particularly  troublesome  to  him  at  this 
time,  by  spreading  false  reports  every  day  from 
Modena,  of  Antony's  success,  or  what  was  more 
to  be  apprehended,  of  his  union  with  the  consuls 
against  D.  Brutus;  which  raised  such  a  terror 
through  the  city,  that  all  honest  men  were  prepar- 
ing to  run  away  to  Brutus  or  Cassius  ^.  Cicero 
however  was  not  disheartened  at  it,  but  in  the  gene- 
ral consternation  appeared  cheerful  and  easy  :  and, 
as  he  sends  word  to  Brutus,  had  a  perfect  confidence 
in  the  consuls,  while  the  majority  of  his  friends 
distrusted  them ;  and  from  the  number  and  firm- 
ness of  their  troops,  had  but  little  doubt  of  their 
victory,  if  ever  they  came  to  a  battle  with  Antony'. 
But  what  touched  him  more  sensibly  was  a  story, 
kept  up  for  some  days  with  great  industry,  that 
he  had  formed  a  design  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  city  and  declare  himself  dictator ;  and  would 
appear  publicly  with  the  fasces  within  a  day  or 
two.  The  report,  as  groundless  as  it  was,  seems 
to  have  disturbed  him  ;  but  when  Appuleius,  the 
tribune,  one  of  his  warm  friends,  was  taking  pains 
to  confute  it,  and  justify  him  in  a  speech  to  the 
people,  they  all  cried  out  with  one  voice,  that 
Cicero  had  never  done,  nor  designed  to  do  any- 
thing, but  what  was  the  best  and  most  beneficial  to 
the  republic' :  this  gave  him  some  comfort ;  but 
what  brought  him  much  greater  was,  the  certain 
news  of  a  victory  gained  over  Antony  at  Modena, 
which  arrived  within  a  few  hours  after  Appuleius's 
speech*. 

The  siege  of  Modena,  which  lasted  near  four 
months,  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  all 
antiouity,  for  the  vigour  both  of  the  attack  and 
the  defence.  Antony  had  invested  it  so  closely  and 
posted  himself  so  advantageously,  that  no  succours 

o  Video  te  ▼eritiun  eaw,  id  quod  ▼erendum  fult,  ne 
animl  partlum  C«aarlfl-— rehementer  oommoverentur.  8ed 
antequam  tiias  litenu  aooeplmns,  audita  res  ,erat  etper- 
vulgata.— Ad  Brut  li.  0. 

p  Meifl  Uteris,  mete  nunolis,  meis  cohortationlbns,  onmes, 
qui  ubique  eoMnt,  ad  patriae  presidium  ezcitatoa.— Phil, 
xiv.  7. 

q  Triduo  vero  aut  quatrlduo— timore  quodam  perculsa 
ciyitas  tola  ad  te  se  cum  oonjugibus  et  liberis  effundebat 
—Ad  Brut  3 ;  Ep.  Fam.  zli.  8. 

r  Tristes  enim  de  Bruto  noetro  litere,  nunclique  affeie- 
bantur,  me  quidem  non  mazlme  oonturbabant  Hit  enim 
exercitibus,  dudbusque  quos  liabemua,  nnllo  mode  pote- 
ram  diffider&  Neque  aieentiebar  majori  parti  hominum. 
Fidem  enim  conmilum  non  condemnabam,  quae  suspecta 
rehementer  erat  Deeiderabam  nonnullis  in  rebus  pru- 
dentiam  eC  oeleritatem.—- Ad  Brut  ii.  1. 

•  Itaque  P.  Appuleius— doloris  mei  oondonem  habuit 
maximam— in  qua,  oum  me—llberare  susplcfone  fcueium 
▼ellet ;  una  vooe  ouncta  ooncio  declaraTit.  nihil  ease  a  me 
unquam  de  republica  nisi  opthne  cogltatnm.— PhiL  xiv.  6. 

*  Poet  hano  coneionem  duabus  tribosve  hoiis  optatia- 
aimi  nuntii  et  Uterae  renerunt.— Ibid.  . 
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could  be  thrown  into  it;  and  Bnitat,  though 
reduced  to  the  utmost  straits,  defended  it  still  with 
the  greatest  resolution,  llie  old  writers  have 
recorded  some  stratagems  which  are  said  to  have 
been  put  in  practice  on  this  occasion :  **  how  Hir- 
tius  proTided  men  sldlied  in  diving,  with  letters 
written  on  lead,  to  pass  into  the  tower  under  the 
river  which  runs  through  it ;  till  Antony  obstructed 
that  passage  by  nets  and  straps  placed  under  water ; 
which  gave  occasion  to  another  contrivance,  of 
sending  their  intelligence  backwards  and  forwards 
by  pigeons"." 

Pansa  was  now  upon  the  point  of  joining  Hirtius 
with  four  legions  of  new  levies,  which  he  brought 
from  Rome ;  but  when  he  was  advanced  vrithin  a 
few  miles  of  Hirtius's  camp,  Antony  privately 
drew  out  some  of  his  best  troops,  with  design  to 
surprise  him  on  the  road  before  that  union,  and  to 
draw  him,  if  possible,  to  an  engagement  against 
his  will.  We  have  a  particular  account  of  the 
action,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero  from  Ser.  Galba,  one 
of  the  conspirators  against  Cnsar,  who  bore  a 
principal  part  and  command  in  it 

Gaiba  to  Cicero. 
*'  On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  the  day  on  which 
Pansa  was  to  arrive  in  Hirtius's  camp,  (in  whose 
company  I  was,  for  I  went  a  hundred  miles  to 
meet  him,  on  purpose  to  hasten  his  march)  Antony 
drew  out  two  of  lus  legions,  the  second  and  thirty- 
fifth,  and  two  praetorian  cohorts  ;  the  one  his  own, 
the  other  Silanus's,  with  part  of  the  Evocati',  and 
came  forward  towards  us,  imagining  that  we  had 
nothing  but  four  legions  of  new  levies.  But  in  the 
night,  to  secure  our  march  to  the  camp,  Hirtius 
h^  sent  us  the  Martial  legion  which  I  used  to 
command,  and  two  prsetorian  cohorts.  As  soon  as 
Antony's  horse  appeared  in  sight,  neither  the 
Martial  legion  nor  tiie  praetorian  cohorts  could  be 
restrained  from  attacking  them  ;  so  that  when  we 
could  not  hold  them  in,  we  were  obliged  to  follow 
them  against  our  wills.  Antony  kept  his  forces 
within  Castel-Franco^ ;  and  being  unwilling  to  have 
it  known  that  he  had  his  legions  with  him,  showed 
only  his  horse  and  light-armed  foot.  When  Pansa 
saw  the  Martial  legion  running  forward  agaiost 
his  orders,  he  commanded  two  of  the  new-raised 
legions  to  follow  him.  As  soon  as  we  got  through 
the  straits  of  the  morass  and  the  woods,  we  drew 
up  the  twelye  cohorts  in  order  of  battle.  The 
other  two  legions  were  not  yet  come  up.  Antony 
immediately  brought  all  his  troops  out  of  the  village 
ranged  likewise  in  order  of  battle,  and  without 
delay  engaged  us.  At  first  they  fought  so  briskly 
on  both  sides,  that  nothing  could  possibly  be 
fiercer:  though  the  right  wing,  in  which  I  was, 
with  eight  cohorts  of  the  Martial  legion,  put  An- 
tony's thirty-fifth  legion  to  flight  at  the  first  onset, 
and  pursued  it  above  five  hundred  paces  from  the 
place  where  the  action  began :  wherefore  observing 

«  Frontfn.  DaStntegsm.  ilL  13;  FUn.  Hiat  Nat  x.  87. 
Dlo.  p.  3L5. 

X  The  evoeaH  wen  a  ohoioe  body  of  veteran  aoldien, 
who,  after  their  diBiniiBion  from  senrioe,  being  yet  ▼igorous 
and  fit  for  war,  were  invited  to  it  again,  as  a  sort  of  Tolun- 
teers,  by  the  connil  or  general,  and  distinguiahed  from  the 
rast  by  peculiar  pririlegea. 

7  Ad  Fonim  Gallomm :  now  called  Cisflef-JIrafitfO.aamaU 
village  on  the  .fimlllan-way  between  Modena  and  Bologna. 
>-Cluver.  Ital.  Ant.  L  L  o.  88. 


the  enemy's  horse  attempting  to  surround  our 
wing,  I  began  to  retreat,  and  ordered  the  light- 
armed  troops  to  make  head  against  the  Moorish 
horse,  and  prevent  their  coming  upon  us  behind. 
In  the  meanwhile  I  perceived  myself  in  the  midst 
of  Antony's  men,  and  Antony  himself  but  a  little 
vray  behind  me :  upon  which,  vrith  my  shield  thrown 
over  my  shoulder,  I  pushed  on  my  horse  with  ail 
speed  towards  the  new  legion  that  was  coming  to- 
wards us  from  the  camp  :  and  whilst  Antony's  men 
were  pursuing  me,  and  ours  by  mistake  throwing 
javelins  at  me,  I  was  preserved,  I  know  not  how, 
by  being  presently  known  to  our  soldiers.  Cesar's 
pnetorian  cohort  sustained  the  fight  a  long  time 
on  the  ^milian  road :  but  our  kft  wing,  which 
was  the  weaker,  consisting  ol  two  cohorts  of  the 
Martial  legion,  and  the  pratorianof  Hirtius,  began 
to  give  ground,  being  surrounded  by  Antony's 
horse,  in  which  he  is  very  strong.  When  all  our 
ranks  had  made  good  their  retreat,  I  retreated 
myidf  the  last  to  our  camp.  Antony,  as  the  con- 
queror, fancied  that  he  could  take  it;  but  upon 
trial  lost  many  of  his  men  in  the  attempt,  without 
being  able  to  do  us  any  hurt  Hirtius  in  the  mean 
time,  hearing  of  the  engagement,  marched  out 
with  twenty  veteran  cohorts,  and  meeting  Antony 
on  his  return,  entirely  routed  and  put  to  flight  his 
whole  army,  in  the  very  same  place  where  they 
had  fought  before  at  Castel-Franco.  About  ten 
at  night  Antony  regained  his  camp  at  Modena, 
with  all  his  horse.  Hirtius  retired  to  that  camp 
which  Pansa  had  quitted  in  the  morning,  and  where 
he  left  the  two  legions  which  Antony  attacked. 
Thus  Antony  has  lost  the  greater  part  of  his 
Teteran  troops,  yet  not  without  some  loss  of  our 
prsBtorian  cohorts  and  the  Martial  legion :  we  took 
two  of  Antonyms  eagles  and  sixty  standards,  and 
have  gained  a  considerable  advantage'." 

Besides  this  letter  from  Galba,  there  came  letters 
also  severally,  from  the  two  consuls  and  Octavius, 
confirming  the  other  account,  with  the  addition 
of  some  ferther  particulars  :  that  Pansa,  fighting 
bravely  at  the  haul  of  his  troops,  had  received  two 
dangerous  wounds,  and  was  carried  off  the  field  to 
Bologna :  that  Hirtius  had  scarce  lost  a  single  man : 
and  that  to  animate  his  soldiers  the  better,  he  took 
up  the  eagle  of  the  fourth  legion  and  carried  it 
forward  himself :  that  C»sar  was  left  to  the  guard 
of  their  camp  ;  where  he  was  attacked  likewise  by 
another  body  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  repulsed 
with  great  loss*.  Antony  reproached  him  after- 
wards with  running  away  from  this  engagement  in 
such  a  fright,  that  he  did  not  appear  again  till  two 
days  aftier,  and  vrithout  his  horse  or  general's 
habit :  but  the  account  just  mentioned  was  given 
by  Cicero  from  letters  that  were  read  to  the  senate, 
in  which  Hirtius  declared  him  to  have  acted  with 
the  greatest  courage  **. 

■  Ep.  Fam.  x.  80. 

•  Cum— Ipee  in  primia  Panaa  pognaret,  dnobna  periou- 
loaia  vulneribua  aooeptia,  aublatua  e  prwlia— PhU.  xlv.  9. 

Hirtina  ipae,  aquUam  qoart*  legionia  eum  inferret,  qua 
nnlliua  pulofartorem  apeciem  imperatoria  aooepimna,  com 
tribua  Antonii  legionibaa,  equitatuqne  oonflizlt— Ibid.  10. 

CBnr-edoIeaoena  maximi  animi,  ut  verlaainie  acribit 
Hlrtlua,  caatra  multarum  l«glonum  panda  cohortibtia 
tutatua  eat,  aecnndumque  prwlium  fedt— Ibid. ;  Appian. 
ill.  «71. 

i»  Priore  pnello  Antonlna  enm  ftaglaae  aofflrft,  ae  aine 
palndamento  equoque  poat  bidnum  demum  appamiase.—     [ 
Suet.  in.  Aug.  10. 
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The  news  reached  Bxnae  on  the  twentieth  of 
April,  where  it  rabed  an  ineredible  joy ;  and  the 
greater,  we  may  imagine,  for  the  late  terron  which 
they  had  soffered  from  contrary  reporta.  The 
whole  body  of  the  people  assembled  presently 
about  Cicero's  boosey  and  carried  him  in  a  kind  of 
triumph  to  the  capitol,  whence,  on  their  return^ 
they  placed  him  in  ^e  rostra  to  g^ve  them  an 
aoronnt  of  the  victory ;  and  then  conducted  him 
home  with  infinite  acclamatioos  :  so  that  in  a  letter 
upon  it  to  Brutus,  he  says,  that  he  reaped  on  that 
day  the  full  fruit  of  all  his  toils,  if  there  be  any 
friut  in  true  and  solid  glory  ^. 

The  day  following  the  senate  was  summoned 
by  M.  Cornutus,  the  praetor,  to  deliberate  on  the 
letters  of  the  consuls  and  Octanus.  Serrilius's 
opinion  was,  '*  that  the  city  should  now  quit  the 
sagnm,  and  take  the  common  gown  again ;  and 
that  a  public  thanksgiring  should  be  decreed  jointly 
to  the  honour  of  the  consuls  and  Octavius.  Cicero 
spoke  next,  and  declared  strongly  against  quitting 
the  sagum,  till  D.  Brutus  was  first  delivered  from 
^  siege  ;  that  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  put  it  off 
I  till  they  aboold  see  him  in  safety,  for  whose  sake 
they  had  put  it  on  ;  that  the  motion  for  quitting  it 
I  flowed  from  envy  to  D.  Brutus  :  to  deprive  him  of 
,  the  glorj  that  it  would  be  to  his  name,  to  have  it 
delivered  to  posterity  that  the  people  of  Rome 
had  put  on  the  sagum  for  the  danger,  and  resumed 
the  gown  for  the  preservation  of  one  citizen.  He 
adf  ined  them  therefore  to  continue  in  their  former 
mind,  of  thinking  the  whole  danger  and  stress  of 
the  war  to  depend  on  D.  Brutus,  and  though  there 
was  reason  to  hope  that  he  was  already  safe,  or 
would  shortly  be  so,  yet  they  should  reserve  the 
fruit  of  that  hope  to  fact  and  the  event,  lest  they 
ihould  be  found  too  hasty  in  snatching  the  ftivour 
of  the  gods,  or  foolish  in  contemning  the  power 
;  of  fortune**/'  Then  as  to  the  decree  of  the  thanks- 
I  giving,  he  urges  Servilius  with  omitting  two  things 
in  his  vote,  which  ought  necessarily  to  have  accom- 
panied it :  the  giving  Antony  the  title  of  enemy, 
and  their  own  generab,  of  emperors.  "  The  swords 
of  our  soldiers  are  dyed,"  says  he,  ''or  rather 
moistened  only  as  yet,  with  blood ;  if  it  was  the 
blood  of  enemies,  it  was  an  act  of  the  utmost  piety  : 
if  of  ddzena,  the  most  detestable  wickedness ;  how 
long  then  shall  he,  who  has  outdone  all  enemies 
;  in  villany,  go  without  the  name  of  enemy  ?  He 
is  now  waging  an  inexpiable  war  with  four  consuls, 
with  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome ;  denounces, 
plagoes,  devastation,  the  rack  and  tortures  to  us 
all :  confesses  that  Dolabella*s  horrid  act,  which 
no  barbarians  would  own,  was  done  by  his  advice  : 
declares  what  he  would  have  done  to  this  city,  by 
the  calamity  of  the  people  of  Parma;  honest  and 
excellent  men,  firm  to  the  interests  of  the  senate 
and  people,  whom  L.  Antony,  the  portent  and  dis- 
grace of  his  species,  put  to  death  by  all  the  methods 
of  cruelty  ^"  That  Hannibal  was  never  so  barba- 
rous to  any  dty,  as  Antony  to  Parma.  He  conjures 
them  to  remember  how  much  they  had  all  been 
terrified  for  two  days  past  by  villanoua  reports 

c  Com  hettenio  die  me  ovantcxn  ac  prope  triompbantem 
popnlns  Ramanua  in  CapitoUmn  domo  tnlerit  ?  domum 
inde  redaxerit.— Phfl.  xiv.  5^ 

Quo  quidem  die  magnorum  maonmi  labomm,— fruetnm 
ecpi  maxfmimi ;  «i  modo  est  allqnia  fruotu  ex  aolida 
venqoe  gknia,  tes.— Ad  Bmt.  3, 
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spread  about  the  dty,  and  were  expecting  other  a 
wretched  death  or  lamentable  flight,  and  could 
they  scruple  to  call  those  men  enemies,  from  whom 
they  feared  such  dreadful  things  ?  He  Chen  pro- 
posed to  enlarge  the  number  of  days  of  the  thanks* 
giring,  since  it  was  not  to  be  decreed  to  one,  but 
to  three  generals  jointly ;  to  whom,  in  the  first 
place,  he  would  give  the  title  of  emperors,  since 
there  had  not  been  a  supplication  decreed  without 
it  for  twenty  years  past,  so  that  Servilius  should 
not  either  have  decreed  it  at  all,  or  allowed  the 
usual  honour  to  those,  to  whom  even  new  and 
unusual  bonours  were  due  ^  That  if,  according 
to  the  present  custom,  the  title  of  emperor  waa 
commonly  given  for  killing  a  thousand  or  two  of 
Spaniards,  Gauls,  or  Thracians,  how  could  they 
refuse  it  now  when  so  many  legions  were  routed, 
and  such  a  multitude  slain  ?  for  with  what  honours, 
(says  he)  and  congratulations,  should  our  defiverers 
themselves  be  received  into  this  temple,  when  yes- 
terday, on  the  account  of  what  they  have  done, 
the  people  of  Rome  carried  me  into  the  capitol  in 
a  kind  of  triumph  ?  for  that,  after  all,  is  a  just 
and  real  triumpii,  when,  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  dty,  a  public  testimony  is  given  to  those  who 
have  deserved  well  of  the  commonwealth.  For  if, 
in  the  common  joy  of  the  whole  dty,  they  cong^a* 
tulated  me  singly,  it  is  a  great  declaration  of  tbdr 
judgment:  if  they  thanked  me,  still  greater:  if 
both,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  glorious; 
that  he  was  forced  to  say  so  much  of  himself 
against  his  will,  by  the  strange  envy  and  injuries 
which  he  had  lately  suffered :  that  the  insolence 
of  the  factious,  as  they  all  knew,  had  raised  a 
report  and  suspidon  upon  him,  of  his  aiming  at  a 
tyranny,  though  his  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
defending  the  republic  from  it ;  as  if  he,  who  had 
destroyed  Catiline  for  that  very  crime,  was  of  a 
sudden  become  a  Catiline  himsdf '.  That  if  the 
report  had  found  credit  in  the  dty,  their  design 
was,  by  a  sudden  assault  upon  his  person,  as  upon 
a  tyrant,  to  have  taken  away  his  life.  That  the 
thing  itself  was  manifest,  and  the  whole  affair 
should  be  laid  open  in  proper  time.  That  he  had 
said  all  this  not  to  purge  himself  to  them,  to 
whom  he  should  be  sorry  to  want  an  apology,  but 
to  admonish  certain  persons  of  jejune  and  narrow 
minds,  to  look  upon  the  virtue  of  excellent  do- 
zens as  the  object  of  their  imitation,  not  of  thdr 
envy,  since  the  republic  was  a  wide  field,  where 
the  course  of  glory  wss  open  to  maoy^.  That  if 
any  man  contested  with  him  the  first  place  in  the 
government,  he  acted  foolishly,  if  he  meant  to  do 
it  by  opposing  vice  to  virtue  :  that  as  the  race  was 
gained  by  running  the  fastest,  so  virtue  was  only 
to  be  conquered  by  a  superior  virtue ;  that  they 
could  never  get  the  better  of  him  by  bad  votes^ 
by  good  ones  perhaps  they  migfat^and  he  himself 
should  be  glad  of  it :  that  the  people  of  Rome 
were  perpetually  inquiring,  how  men  of  thdr 
rank  voted  and  acted  ?  and  formed  thdr  judg- 
ment of  them  accordingly.  That  they  all  remem- 
bered, how  in  December  last  he  was  the  author 
of  the  first  step  towards  recovering  their  liberty; 
how  from  the  1st  of  January  he  had  been  conti- 
nually watching  over  the  safety  of  the  common- 
wealth :  how  his  house  and  his  eara  were  open 
day  and  night  to  the  adrices  and  informations  of 
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all  who  came  to  him.  How  his  opinion  always 
was,  against  an  embassy  to  Antony  :  how  he  had 
always  voted  him  an  enemy,  and  their  present 
state,  a  war,  but  as  oft  as  he  mentioned  an  enemy  or 
a  war,  the  consuls  had  always  dropped  his  motion, 
fVom  the  number  of  those  that  were  proposed*, 
which  could  not  however  be  done  in  the  present 
case,  because  he,  who  bad  already  voted  a  thanks- 
giving, had  unwarily  voted  Antony  an  enemy, 
since  a  thanksgiving  had  never  been  decreed  but 
against  enemies,  and  never  asked  or  granted  in 
what  was  properly  a  civil  war  :  that  they  should 
either  have  denied  it,  or  must  of  course  decree 
those  to  be  enemies,  for  whose  defeat  it  was 
granted."  Then  after  flourishing  on  the  particular 
merit  of  the  three  generals,  Pansa,  Hirtius,  Octa- 
vius  ;  and  showing  how  well  they  had  each 
deserved  the  name  of  emperor,  he  decrees  a 
thanksgiving  of  fifty  days  in  the  name  of  the  three 
jointly  K  In  the  last  place,  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  rewards  due  to  the  soldiers,  and 
especially  of  the  honours  to  be  paid  to  those  who 
had  lost  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country. 
For  these  he  proposes  **  a  splendid  monument  to 
be  erected  in  common  to  them  all,  at  the  public 
charge,  with  their  names  and  services  inscribed  ;** 
and  in  recommending  it,  breaks  out  into  a  kind 
of  funeral  eulogium  upon  them : — **  O  happy 
death,"  says  he,  "  which  when  due  to  nature,  was 
paid  to  your  country  1  for  I  cannot  but  look  upon 
you  as  bom  for  your  country,  whose  name  is  even 
derived  from  Mars :  as  if  the  same  god  who  gave 
birth  to  this  city,  for  the  good  of  nations,  had 
given  birth  also  to  you,  for  the  good  6f  this  city. 
Death  in  flight  is  scandalous :  in  victory,  glorious ; 
wherefore  whilst  those  impious  wretches,  whom 
you  slew,  will  suffer  the  punishment  of  their  par- 
ricide in  the  infernal  regions ;  you,  who  breathed 
your  last  in  victory,  have  obtained  the  place  and 
seat  of  the  pious.  The  life  given  to  us  by  nature 
is  short,  but  the  memory  of  a  life  well  spent, 
everlasting.  If  it  were  not  longer  than  this  life, 
who  would  be  so  mad,  at  the  expense  of  the 
greatest  pains  and  dangers,  to  contend  for  the 
prize  of  glory  ?  Your  lot  therefore  is  happy,  O 
you,  while  you  lived,  the  bravest,  now  the  holiest 
of  soldiers ;  for  the  fame  of  your  virtue  can  never 
be  lost,  either  by  the  forgetfulness  of  those  who 
are  now  alive,  or  the  silence  of  those  who  shall 
come  hereafter ;  since  the  senate  and  people  of 
Rome  have  raised  to  you,  as  it  were  with  their  own 
hands;  an  immortal  monument.  There  have  been 
many  great  and  famous  armies  in  the  Punic, 
Gallic,  Italic  wars  ;  yet  no  such  honour  was  ever 
done  to  any  of  them.  I  wish  that  we  could  still 
do  greater,  since  you  have  done  the  greatest  ser- 
vices to  us;  you  drove  Antony  mad  with  rage, 
from  the  city  :  you  repulsed  him,  when  he 
attempted  to  return.  A  fabric  therefore  shall 
be  erected  of  magnificent  work,  and  letters 
engraved  upon  it,  the  eternal  witnesses  of  your 
divine  virtue ;  nor  will  those  who  see  or  hear  of 
your  monument,  ever  cease  talking  of  you :  so 
that,  instead  of  this  frail  and  mortal  condition  of 
life,  you  have  now  acquired  an  immortality  ^"  He 
then  renews  their  former  assurances  to  the  old 
legions,  "  of  the  full  and  punctual  payment  of  all 
which  had  been  promised  to  them,  as  soon  as  the 
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war  should  be  over ;"  and  for  those,  in  the  mean 
time,  who  had  lost  their  lives  for  their  country, 
he^  proposes  that  '*  the  same  rewards  which  would 
have  been  given  to  them  if  they  had  lived,  should 
be  given  immediately  to  their  parents,  children, 
wives  or  brothers."  All  which  he  includes,  as 
usual,  in  the  form  of  a  decree,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  senate. 

Antony  being  cruelly  mortified  by  (his  defeat, 
kept  himself  close  within  his  camp,  and  resolved 
to  hazard  nothing  farther,  but  to  act  only  on  the 
defensive ;  except  by  harassing  the  enemy  with  his 
horse,  in  which  he  was  far  superior.  He  still  hoped 
to  make  himself  master  of  Modena,  which  was 
reduced  to  extremity,  and,  by  the  strength  of  his 
works,  to  prevent  their  throwing  any  relief  into  it. 
Hirtius  and  Octavius,  on  the  other  hand,  elate  with 
victory,  were  determined  at  all  hazards  to  relieve  it : 
and  after  two  or  three  days  spent  in  finding  the 
most  likely  place  of  breaking  through  the  entrench, 
ments,  they  made  their  attack  with  such  vigour, 
that  Antony,  rather  than  suffer  the  town  to  be 
snatched  at  last  out  of  his  hands,  chose  to  draw 
out  his  legions,  and  come  to  a  general  battie.  The 
fight  was  bloody  and  obstinate,  and  Antony's  men, 
though  obliged  to  give  ground,  bravely  disputed 
every  inch  of  it :  till  D.  Brutus,  taking  the  oppor- 
tunity at  the  same  time  to  sally  out  of  the  town  at 
the  head  of  his  garrison,  helped  greatly  to  deter- 
mine and  complete  the  victory.  Hirtius  pushed 
his  advantage  with  great  spirit,  and  forced  his 
way  into  Antony's  camp ;  but  when  he  had  gained 
the  middle  of  it,  was  unfortunately  killed  near 
the  general's  tent  Pontius  Aquila,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  was  killed  likewise  in  the  same 
place  :  but  Octavius,  who  followed  to  support 
them,  made  good  their  attempt,  and  kept  pos- 
session of  the  camp,  witii  the  entire  defeat  and 
destruction  of  Antony's  best  troops :  while  Antony 
himself,  with  all  his  horse,  fled  with  great  precipi- 
tation towards  the  Alps.  Some  writers  give  a 
diffierent  relation  of  this  action,  but  from  the  facts 
and  circumstances  of  it  delivered  by  Cicero,  this 
appears  to  be  the  genuine  account.  The  consul 
Pansa  died  the  day  following  of  his  wounds  at 
Bologna™. 
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SECTION  XL 

Thb  entire  defeat  of  Antony's  army  made  all 
people  presentiy  imagine,  that  the  war  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  liberty  of  Rome  esta- 
blished, which  would  probably  have 
been  the  case,  if  Antony  had  either 

gsrished  in  the  action,  or  the  consuls  survived  it. 
ut  the  death  of  the  consuls,  though  not  felt  so 
sensibly  at  first,  in  the  midst  of  their  joy  for  the 
victory,  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  all  Cicero's  schemes, 
and  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  ruin  of  the 
republic*.   Hirtius  was  a  man  of  letters  and  polite- 

n  Cum  alia  laudo,  et  gaudeo  acddiaae,  turn  quod  Bniti 
eruptio  non  Bolom  ipri  solutariB  fuit,  mmI  etiam  maximo 
ad  viotoriam  adjmnenta— Ad  Brut  4. 

Ibi  Hirtium  quoqne  periiaae  et  Pontlum  Aquilam,  ice— 
Ep.  Fam.  x.  33 ;  It  Ep.  Fam.  xL  13;  Appian.  I.  3.  p.  372. 

*  Hirtium  quidem  et  Panum— In  oonsulatu  reipnblioe 
salutaroB,  alieno  •anetemporeamisimua.— Ep.  Fam.  xiL  S5. 

Pansa  amiaso,  quantum  detrimenti  reepublioa  aooeperit, 
non  te  pneterit  [Epx  Fam.  xL  9.]  Quanto  sit  in  pericolo 
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ncas,  iatiiDAtely  entrusted  with  C«iar'g  connieli, 
and  employed  to  write  hit  acti ;  but  as  he  was  the 
proper  creature  of  Caeaar,  and  strongly  infected  with 
party,  so  hk  views  were  all  bent  on  supporting  the 
power  that  had  raised  him,  and  serring  his  patron, 
not  the  pobUc.  In  the  beginning  therefore  of  the 
cItU  war,  when  he  was  tribune  of  the  people,  he 
published  a  law  to  exclude  all  who  were  in  arms  with 
Poaapey  from  any  employment  or  office  in  the 
state  ^ ;  which  made  him  particularly  obnoxious  to 
the  Pompeiana,  who  con^dered  him  as  their  most 
inTeterate  enemy.  Pftnsa,  whose  father  had  been 
proeeribed  by  Sylla^,  was  attached  with  equal  seal 
to  Caesar,  as  to  the  head  and  reviver  of  the  Marian 
cause,  and  served  him  in  ail  his  wars  with  singular 
affection  and  fidelity :  he  was  a  grave,  sincere,  and 
worthy  man ;  and  being  naturally  more  moderate 
and  benevolent  than  Hirtius,  was  touched  with  the 
ruin  of  his  country,  and  the  miseries  of  the  op- 
pfeaaed  Pompeians  ;  many  of  whom  he  relieved 
by  his  hamanity,  and  restored  by  his  interest  to 
the  city  and  their  estates  ^.  This  made  him  very 
popular,  and  gained  him  the  esteem  of  all  the 
honest :  so  that  Cassius,  in  defending  his  Epicu- 
riaoi  to  Cioero,  alleges  Pansa  as  an  example  of 
thoae  genuine  Epicureans,  who  placed  their 
pleasore  or  chief  good  in  virtuous  acts*.  Be- 
fore their  entrance  into  the  consulship,  Quintus 
Cicero  gave  a  moat  wretched  account  of  them 
both ;  "as  of  a  lewd,  luxurious  pair,  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  widi  the  command  of  a  paltry  town,  much 
leaa  of  the  empire ;"  and  says,  that  *'  if  they  were 
BOt  removed  from  the  helm,  the  republic  would 
certainly  be  lost ;  since  Antony  would  easily  draw 
them  into  a  partnership  of  his  crimes ;  for  when  he 
served  with  them  in  Gaul,  he  had  seen  incredible 
instances  of  their  effeminacy  and  debauchery,  in 
the  face  even  of  the  enemy'."  But  we  must 
eharge  a  great  part  of  this  character  to  the  peevish- 
ness and  envy  of  Quintus :  for  whatever  they  had 
been  before,  they  were  certainly  good  consuls ; 
and  out  of  their  affection  to  Cioero,  and  regard  to 
his  authority,  governed  themselves  generally  in  all 
great  affairs  by  his  maxims.  They  were  persuaded 
that  the  design  of  revenging  Csesar's  death  would 
throw  the  republic  again  into  convulsions,  and 
flowed  from  no  other  motive  than  the  ambition  of 
possessing  Caesar's  place,  and  resolved  therefore 
to  queU  by  open  force  all  attempts  against  the 
public  peace.  From  their  long  adherence  to 
Casar,  they  retained  indeed  some  prejudices  in 
favour  of  that  party,  and  were  loath  to  proceed  to 
extremities,  till  pacific  measures  were  found  inef- 
ifectuaL  This  gave  Cicero  some  reason  to  blame, 
but  never  to  distrust  them ;  to  complain  of  their 

respabUca  qoam  potero  breyinime  expoiuun.  Primum 
onmiiimt  quantam  pertitrbationem  rerum  urbaxumim 
airerat  obltns  onmsolnm,  dcc.->-Ep.  Fam.  z. 

b  Xemlnem  Pompelannm  qui  virat  tensre  lege  Hlrtia 
dignitates.— Phil.  xiU.  18. 

e  Dio,  1.  xlT.  278. 

*  Panflu  graris  homo  et  oertns.— Ep.  Fam.  vi.  12. 

Qood  multoB  nuserilB  levavit,  et  quod  Be  in  his  mails 
bomlnem  prvbnit,  mirabilig  eum  virorum  bonorum  bene- 
Tolentia  prosecuta  est.— Ep.  Fam.  xv.  17. 

«  Itaqoa  et  Pansa,  qui  ifiov^v  sequitur,  rirtutem  reti- 
net,  Jkc.— Ibid.  19. 

'  Qoos  ego  peoitus  novi  llbidinum  et  languoris  effiemina- 
tintml  animi  plenoe :  qui  nisi  a  gubemaculis  reoeaserint, 
«»ft-fff,imm  ab  uolveno  oaufragio  periculum  eat,  &c.— £p. 
Fam.  zvl.  27. 


phlegm  and  want  of  vigour,  as  detrimental  to  the 
common  cause:  yet  while  they  were  generally 
suspected  by  others,  he  always  thought  them 
sincere,  though  they  did  not  in  all  cases  act  up 
to  his  wishes.  The  event  confirmed  his  judgment 
of  them  ;  for  they  both  not  only  exposed,  but  lost 
their  lives  with  the  greatest  courage  in  the  defence 
of  the  republic ;  and  showed  themselves  to  be  the 
very  men  which  Cicero  had  constantly  affirmed 
them  to  be ;  and  though  he  imputes  some  little 
blame  to  Hirtius,  yet  of  Pansa  he  decUres,  '*  that 
he  wanted  neither  courage  fh>m  the  first,  nor 
fidelity  to  the  hstf." 

If  ^ey  had  lived  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  vic- 
tory, their  power  and  authority  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  restrain  Octavius  within  the  bounds  of 
his  duty,  and  sustain  the  tottering  republic  till 
Brutus  and  Cassius  could  arrive  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  and  Plancus  and  D.  Brutus  unite  themselves 
in  the  same  cause,  and  give  it  a  firm  establishment 
in  their  consulship  of  the  next  year;  all  whose 
armies,  together  with  the  African  legions,  were 
far  superior  to  any  force  that  could  have  been 
brought  against  them.  But  the  death  of  the  two 
consuls  ptoced  Octavius  at  once  above  control, 
by  leering  him  the  master  of  both  their  armies ; 
especially  of  all  the  veterans,  who  were  disaffected 
to  D.  Brutus,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  follow 
him  ;  and  it  fell  out  so.  lucky  and  apposite  to  all 
Octarius's  views,  as  to  give  birth  to  a  general  per- 
suasion,  that  they  had  received  foul  play,  and  were 
both  of  them  killed  by  his  contrivance :  for  he  was 
observed  to  be  the  first  man  who  took  up  Hirtius's 
body  in  the  camp,  where  some  imagined  him  to 
have  been  killed  by  his  own  soldiers ;  and  Pansa's 
physician,  Glyco,  was  actually  thrown  into  prison 
by  Torquatus,  Pause's  questor,  upon  a  suspicion 
of  having  poisoned  his  wounds^.  But  the  chief 
ground  of  that  notion  seems  to  have  lain  in  the 
fortunate  coincidence  of  the  fact  with  the  interests 
of  Octarius  :  for  M.  Brutus  thought  it  incredible, 
and  in  the  most  pressing  manner  begged  of  Cicero 
to  procure  Glyco  s  enlargement,  and  protect  him 
from  any  harm,  as  being  a  worthy,  modest  man, 
incapable  of  such  a  villany ;  and  who,  of  all  others, 
suffered  the  greatest  loss  by  Pause's  death'. 

f  Qualea  tibi  scpe  scripei  oonsoles,  tales  eztitenmt. 
[Ad  Brut.  3.]  Erat  in  senatu  satis  vehemens  et  acer 
Pansa;  cum  in  ceteros  hujus  generis,  turn  maxlme  in 
sooerum ;  cni  eonsuU  non  animus  ab  Initio,  non  fides  ad 
eztremum  defuit.  Bellnm  ad  Mutinam  gerebatiu- ;  nihil 
ut  in  Coaare  reprehenderes,  nonnulla  in  Hlrtio.— -Ibid.  10. 

N.B.  Several  medals  were  struck  by  the  senate  on  the 
occasion  of  this  victory;  particularly  one  in  honour  of 
Pansa,  exhibiting  the  head  of  the  Goddcm  Liberty,  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  the  inscription,  Libkrtatis  ;  and  on  the 
reverse,  Rome  sitting  upon  the  spoils  of  enemies,  holding 
a  spear  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  dagger  in  her  left,  with 
her  foot  upon  the  globe,  and  victory  flying  towards  her  to 
crown  her  with  laurel ;  and  the  inscription,— C.  Panba. 
C.F.G.N.— See  Morel.  Fam.  Rom. 

h  Rumor  increbuit,  ambos  opera  ejus  occisos :  ut  Anto- 
nio fugato,  repubUca  oonsulibus  orbata,  solus  victores 
exercitus  oocuparet.  Panse  quidem  adeo  suspecta  mors 
fuit,  ut  Glyco  medicus  oustoditus  sit,  quasi  venmium  vul- 
neri  hxdidisset.-^Suet.  in  Aug.  11 ;  Dio,  1.  xlvi.  317 : 
Appian.  p.  67S. 

1  Tibi  Glyoona  medieum  PansK-^HIigentissime  com- 
mendo ;  audimus  eum  venisse  in  susplcionem  Torquato  de 
morte  Pansss,  custodirique  ut  parricidam.  Nihil  minus 
oredendum,  &c.>-Rogo  te  et  quidem  valde  rogo,  eripias 
eum  ex  cuatodia.— Ad  Brut.  6. 
T 
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Cicero  was  soon  aware  of  the  dangerous  turn 
which  this  event  was  likely  to  give  to  theii;  affairs ; 
and  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  news,  intimates 
his  apprehension  of  it  to  Brutus :  **  Young  Caesar/' 
says  he,  "  has  a  wonderful  disposition  to  virtue  ;  I 
wish  that  I  may  govern  him  as  easily,  in  all  this 
height  of  honour  and  power,  as  I  have  hitherto 
done:  the  thing  is  now  much  harder;  yet  I  do 
not  despair  of  it :  for  the  youth  is  persuaded,  and 
chiefly  by  me,  that  we  owe  our  present  safety  to 
him :  and  in  truth,  if  he  had  not  at  first  driyen 
Antony  from  the  city,  all  had  been  lostK"  But 
as  he  found  Octavius  grow  daily  more  and  more 
untractable,  so  he  began  to  exhort  and  implore 
Brutus,  in  every  letter,  to  bring  his  army  into 
Italy,  as  the  only  thing  which  could  save  them  in 
their  present  circumstances :  and  to  enforce  bis 
own  authority,  he  procured  a  vote  also  of  the 
senate,  to  call  him  home  with  his  legions  to  the 
defence  of  the  republic'. 

At  Rome,  however,  the  general  rejoicings  stifled 
all  present  attention  to  the  loss  of  their  consuls  ; 
and  Antony's  friends  were  so  dejected  for  some 
time,  that  they  gave  Cicero  no  more  opposition  in 
the  senate ;  where  he  poured  out  all  imaginable 
honours  on  the  deceased,  Hirtius,  Pansa,  and 
Aquila,  decreed  an  ovation  to  Csesar,  and  added  a 
number  of  days  to  their  thanksgiving  in  honour  of 
D.  Brutus ;  whose  deliverance  happening  to  fall  upon 
his  birth-day,  he  decreed  likewise  that  bis  name 
should  be  ascribed  ever  after  to  that  day  in  the  fasti 
or  public  calendars,  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of 
the  victory.  Antonyms  adherents  were  also  declared 
enemies:  in  which  number  Servilius  himself  in- 
cluded Ventidius  ;  and  moved,  to  give  Cassius  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Dolabella ;  to  whom 
Cicero  joined  Brutus,  in  case  that  he  should  find  it 
useful  to  the  republic". 

The  decree  of  an  ovation  to  Octavius  was  blamed 
by  Brutus  and  his  friends";  yet  seems  to  have 
been  wisely  and  arttiilly  designed:  for  while  it 
carried  an  appearance  of  honour,  it  would  regularly 
have  stripped  him  of  his  power  if  he  had  m^le  use 
of  it :  since  his  commission  was  to  expire  of  course, 
and  his  army  to  be  dissolved  upon  his  first  entrance 
into  the  city  :  but  the  confusion  of  the  times  made 
laws  and  customs  of  little  eflect  with  those  who  had 
the  power  to  dispense  with  them. 

The  commanders  abroad  were  so  struck  with 
Anttiny's  defeat,  that  they  redoubled  their  assur- 
ances to  Cicero  of  their  firmneto  and  zeal  for  the 
common    cause.      Lepidus    especially,   who    had 


^  CflMaris  VOTO  pueri  mirifica  indoles  rlrtutis.  Uiinam 
tarn  facile  eum  florentem  et  honoribiu  et  gratia  regere  ac 
tenere  poflaimua,  ut  adhuc  tenuimus !  est  omnino  illud 
difficilius :  aed  non  diffidiraua.  Pertuasiun  est  enim  ado- 
lesoenti,  et  maxime  per  me,  ejus  opera  nos  esse  salvos :  et 
certe,  nisi  is  Antonium  ab  urbe  avertisset,  periisaent 
omnia. — Ad  Brut  3. 

1  Te,  cognita  senatus  auctoritate,  in  Italian  adducere 
exetcitum :  quod  ut  faceres,  idque  nmturares,  magnopero 
desiderabatrespublica.— Ad  Brut.  10. 

B  A.D.  V.  Kalend.  Mhias  cum  de  lis,  qui  hostes  judicati 
sunt,  bello  persequendis.  sentcntic  dicerentur,  dixit 
Servilius  etiam  de  Veatidio,  et  ut  Cassius  persequeretur 
Dolabellam.  Cui  cum  cssem  atfsensus,  decrevi  hoc  amplius. 
ut  tu,  si  arbitrarere  utile— persequerere  bello  Dolabellam, 
Ac— Ad  Brut  5;  it.  15. 

n  Suspicor  lUud  minus  tibi  probari,  quod  ab  tois  famill- 
aribus— non  probatur,  quod  ut  ovanti  introire  Caesari  Uoe- 
Tet,  decreverim.— Ad  Brut.  Ifi. 


suffered  two  of  his  lieutenants,  Silanus  and  Culleo, 
to  carry  succours  to  Antony  at  Modena,  labours 
to  excuse  it  in  a  civil  and  humble  strain,  and  to 
persuade  Cicero,  *'  That  they  had  done  it  against 
his  orders ;  and  though,  for  their  former  relation 
to  him,  be  was  unwilling  to  punish  them  with  the 
last  severity,  yet  he  bad  not  since  employed  them, 
or  received  them  even  into  his  camp.  He  acquaints  i 
him  that  Antony  was  arrived  in  his  province  with 
one  legion,  and  a  great  multitude  of  men  unarmed, 
but  with  all  his  horse,  which  was  very  strong ;  and 
that  Ventidius  had  joined  him  with  three  legions  : 
that  he  was  marching  out  against  him  with  all  his 
forces  ;  and  that  many  of  Antony's  horse  and  foot 
daily  deserted  him :  that  for  himself,  he  would 
never  be  wanting  in  his  duty  to  the  senate  and  the 
republic;  thanks  him  for  not  giving  credit  to 
the  false  reports  which  were  spread  of  him  :  and 
above  all,  for  the  late  honours  that  he  had  decreed 
to  him  ;  begs  him  to  expect  everything  from  him 
which  could  be  expected  from  an  honest  man,  and 
to  take  him  under  his  special  protection  <>." 

Follio  still  more  explicitly,  **  That  there  was  no 
time  now  for  loitering,  or  expecting  the  orders  of 
the  senate ;  that  all  who  wished  to  preserve  the 
empire,  and  the  very  name  of  the  Roman  people, 
ought  to  lend  their  present  help ;  that  nothing 
was  more  dangerous  than  to  give  Antony  leisure  to 
recollect  himself;  that  for  his  part,  he  would 
neither  desert  nor  survive  the  republic  ;  was  grieved 
only  for  his  being  at  such  a  distance  that  he  could 
not  come  so  soon  as  he  wished  to  its  relief',"  &c. 

Plancus  sent  word,  **That  he  was  taking  all 
possible  care  to  oppress  Antony,  if  he  came  into 
that  country ;  that  if  he  came  without  any  con- 
siderable body  of  troops,  he  should  be  able  to  give 
a  good  account  of  him,  though  he  should  be  re- 
ceived by  Lepidus ;  or  if  he  brought  any  force  with 
him,  would  undertake  that  he  should  do  no  harm 
in  those  parts  till  they  could  send  him  succours 
sufficient  to  destroy  him ;  that  he  was  then  in  a 
treaty  with  Lepidus,  about  uniting  their  forces  in 
the  same  cause,  by  the  mediation  of  Laterensis 
and  Fumius ;  nor  would  be  hindered  by  his  private 
quarrel  to  the  man,  from  concurring  with  his 
greatest  enemy  in  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth^.*'  In  another  letter  he  speaks  with  great 
contempt  of  **  Antony's  shattered  forces,  though 
joined  with  those  of  Ventidius,  the  roule-driver  (as 
he  caUs  him) ;  and  is  confident,  that  if  he  could 
have  met  with  them,  they  would  not  have  stood  an 
hour  before  him'.'' 

The  conquerors  at  Modena  were  much  censured 
in  the  mean  time  for  giving  Antony  leisure  to 
escape :  but  Octavius,  from  the  beginning,  had  no 
thoughts  of  pursuing  him  :  he  had  already  gained 
what  he  aimed  at ;  had  reduced  Antony's  power  so 
low,  and  raised  his  own  so  high,  as  to  be  in  con- 
dition to  make  his  own  terms  with  him  in  the 
partition  of  the  empire,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
formed  the  plan  from  this  moment :  whereas  if 
Antony  had  been  wholly  destroyed,  together  with 
the  consuls,  the  republican  party  would  have  pro- 
bably been  too  strong  for  him  and  Lepidus,  who, 
though  master  of  a  good  army,  was  certainly  a 

o  Ep.  Fom.  X.  34.  P  Ibid.  33.  q  Ibid.  xi. 

'  Mibi  enim  si  oontigisset.  ut  prior  ocourrerem  Antonio, 
non  meheroule  horam  constitisset :  tantnm  ego  et  mihi 
oonfido,  et  sic  perculsas  illius  oopias,  VentidUquemiiZMmw 
oaatra  despido.— Ibid.  18. 
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weak  general* :  when  he  was  pressed  therefore  to 
pimve  Antony,  he  contriTed  still  to  delay  it,  till  it 
was  too  late,  taking  himself  to  be  more  usefully 
employed  in  securing  to  his  interests  the  troops  of 
the  consols. 

Cicero  was  particularly  disgusted  at  Antony's 
escape ;  and  often  expostulates  upon  it  with 
D.  Brut  as :  he  tells  him,  **  That  if  Antony  should 
ever  resover  strength  again,  ail  his  great  serrioes 
to  the  republic  would  come  to  nothing.  It  was 
reported  (says  he)  at  Rome,  and  all  people  believed 
it,  that  he  was  fled  with  a  few  unarmed,  dispirited 
raoif  and  himself  almost  broken-hearted  :  but  if  it 
be  so  with  him,  as  I  hear  it  is,  that  you  cannot 
ight  him  again  without  danger  ;  he  does  not  seem 
to  have  fled  from  Modena,  but  to  have  changed 
only  the  seat  of  the  war.  Wherefore  men  are  now 
quite  different  from  what  they  were :  some  even 
complain  that  you  did  not  pursue  him,  and  think 
that  he  might  have  been  destroyed  if  diligence  had 
been  used :  such  is  the  temper  of  people,  and, 
above  all,  of  ours,  to  abuse  their  liberty  against 
those  by  whom  they  obtained  it :  it  is  your  part, 
however,  to  take  care  that  there  be  no  real  ground 
of  complaint  The  truth  of  the  case  is,  he  who 
oppresses  Antony,  puts  an  end  to  the  war.  What 
the  force  of  that  is  it  is  better  for  you  to  consider, 
than  for  me  to  write  more  explicitly'." 

D.  Brutus  in  his  answer  gives  him  the  reasons 
*  why  he  could  not  follow  Antony  so  soon  as  he 
wished :  '*  I  had  no  horse,"  says  he  ;  **  no  car- 
riages ;  did  not  know  that  Hirtius  was  killed  ;  had 
ao  confidence  in  Ceesar  before  I  met  and  talked 
with  him ;  thus  the  first  day  passed.  The  next 
morning  early  I  was  sent  for  by  Pansa  to  Bologna, 
but  on  the  road  met  with  an  account  of  his  death  : 
I  ran  back  to  my  little  army,  for  so  I  may  truly 
call  it ;  it  is  extremely  reduced,  and  in  sad  con- 
dition for  want  of  all  things :  so  that  Antony 
gained  two  days  of  me,  and  made  much  greater 
journeys  in  flying  than  I  could  in  pursuing ;  for 
his  troops  went  straggling,  mine  in  order.  Wherever 
he  passed,  he  opened  all  the  prisons,  carried  away 
the  men,  and  stopped  nowhere  till  he  came  to  the 
Fords.  This  place  lies  between  the  Apennine  and 
the  Alps,  a  most  difficult  country  to  march 
through.  When  I  was  thirty  miles  from  him,  and 
Ventidins  bad  already  joined  him,  a  copy  of  his 
speech  was  brought  to  me,  in  which  he  begs  of  his 
soldiers  to  follow  him  across  the  Alps ;  and  declares 
that  he  acted  in  concert  with  Lepidus :  but  the 
soldiers  cried  out,  especially  those  of  Ventidius, 
for  he  has  very  few  of  his  own,  that  they  would 
either  conquer  or  perish  in  Italy ;  and  began  to 
beg  that  he  would  go  to  PoUentia  :  when  he  could 
DOC  overrule  them,  he  put  off  his  march  to  the  next 
day.  Upon  this  intelligence,  I  presently  sent  five 
cohorts  before  me  to  Pollentia,  and  followed  them 
myself  with  the  army :  my  detachment  came  to 
the  place  an  hour  befohe  Trebellius,  with  Antony's 
horse :  this  gave  me  an  exceeding  joy,  for  I  esteem 
it  equal  to  a  victory,""  &c. 

In  another  letter  he  says,  "  That  if  Cesar  would 
have  been  persuaded  by  him  to  cross  the  Apen- 
nine, be  could  have  reduced  Antony  to  such  straits 
that  he  must  have  been  destroyed  by  want  rather 
than  the  sword :  but  that  they  could  neither  com- 

>  Cum  et  Lepido  omnfis  imperatores  forent  meliores,  et 
nmltis  Antonius,  dnm  erat  aobriuB.— Yell.  Pat  U.  63. 

t  Ep.  Fam.  xi.  12.  «  Ibid.  13. 


mand  Caesar,  nor  Caesar  his  own  troops ;  both 
which  circumstances  were  very  bad*,'*  &c.  This 
authentic  account  from  D.  Brutus  confutes  two 
facts,  which  are  delivered  by  an  old  historian,  and 
generally  received  by  all  the  modems ;  first,  that 
Octavius,  after  the  victory,  refused  to  have  any 
conference  with  D.  Brutus ;  and  that  Brutus,  for 
that  reason,  forbade  him  to  enter  his  province,  or 
to  pursue  Antony :  secondly,  thst  Pansa,  in  his 
last  moments,  sent  for  Octavius,  and  advised  him 
to  a  union  with  Antony  against  the  senate'.  For 
it  is  evident,  that  on  the  very  day  of  the  victory, 
there  was  actually  a  conference  between  the  two 
first,  which  passed  in  so  amicable  a  manner  as  to 
ease  Brutus  of  the  jealousy  which  he  had  before 
conceived  of  Octavius :  and  Pansa's  death  hap- 
pened so  early  the  next  morning,  that  it  left  no 
room  for  the  pretended  advice  and  speech  which 
is  made  for  him  to  Octavius ;  especially  since  it 
appears  on  the  contrary,  that  instead  of  Octavius, 
Pansa  really  sent  for  D.  Brutus,  when  he  found 
himself  dying,  as  if  disposed  rather  to  communi* 
cate  something  for  the  service  of  that  cause  in 
which  he  had  lost  his  life.  But  both  the  stories 
were  undoubtedly  forged  afterwards,  to  save 
Octavius's  honour,  and  give  a  better  colour  to  that 
sudden  change  of  measures  which  from  this  hour 
he  was  determined  to  pursue*. 

C.  Antony  was  still  a'prisoner  with  M.  Brutus, 
whose  indulgence  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
practising  upon  the  soldiers,  and  raising  a  sedition 
in  the  camp,  which  created  no  small  trouble  to 
Brutus.  The  soldiers,  however,  soon  repented  of 
their  rashness,  and  killed  the  authors  of  it ;  and 
would  have  killed  Antony  too,  if  Brutus  would 
have  delivered  him  into  their  hands  :  but  he  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  his  life,  though  this  was 
the  second  off'ence  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  pre- 
tending that  he  would  order  him  to  be  thrown 
into  the  sea,  sent  him  to  be  secured  on  ship-board 
either  from  doing  or  suffering  any  farther  mischief*; 
of  which  he  wrote  an  account  to  Cicero,  who  re- 
turned the  following  answer. 

*'  As  to  the  sedition  in  the  fourth  legion  about 
C.  Antony,  you  will  take  what  I  say  in  good  part; 
I  am  better  pleased  with  the  severity  of  the  soldiers 
than  with  yours.  I  sm  extremely  glad  that  yon 
have  had  a  trial  of  the  affection  of  your  legions 
and  the  horse.  As  to  what  you  write,  that  I  am 
pursuing  the  Antonys  much  at  my  ease,  and  praise 
me  for  it — I  suppose  you  really  think  so  :  but  I 
do  not  by  any  means   approve  your  distinction , 

>  Quod  bi  me  Ceaar  audisset,  atque  Apenninum  transis- 
■et,  in  tantas  angustias  Antonium  compulisaem,  ut  inopia 
poiius  quam  ferro  conficeretur.  fied  nequeCaesari  Inperari 
pot«it,  noc  Cesar  ezercitui  suo :  quod  utrumquepeasimum 
est.— Ep.  Fam.  z. 

T  Appian.  1.  iil.  573 ;  it  Hist.  Rom.  par  Catrou  et 
Rouill^,  t  xvli.  1.  Iv.  p.  433,  &c. 

*  There  to  an  original  medal  still  remaining  that  gives 
no  small  confirmation  to  thto  notion ;  and  was  struck  pro- 
bably at  Rome,  either  by  Pansa  himself,  upon  hto  march- 
ing out  towards  Modena,  or  by  the  senate  soon  after  Pansa's 
death,  in  testimony  of  the  strict  union  that  subsisted 
between  him  and  D.  Briitus  Albinus.  For  on  the  one  side 
thore  is  the  head  of  a  Silcnus.  as  it  is  called,  or  rather  of 
Pan,  which  is  frequent  on  Pansa's  coins,  with  the  inscrip' 
tion  also  of  his  name,  C.  Pansa  :  andon  the  other,  Ai^binvs. 
Bbvti.  F.  with  tteo  right  hands  joined,  holding  a  caduceus, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  strictest  amity  and  concord.— See 
Famil.  Vibia.  in  Vaillant  or  MoreL 

»  Dio,  1.  xlrii.  p.  340. 
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when  you  say,  that  our  animosity  ought  to  be 
eierted  rather  in  preventing  civil  wars,  than  in 
revenging  onrselves  on  the  vanquished.  I  differ 
widely  from  you,  Brutus ;  not  that  I  yield  to  you  in 
clemency,  but  a  salutary  severity  is  always  pre- 
ferable to  a  specious  show  olf  mercy.  If  we  are  so 
fond  of  pardoning,  there  will  be  no  end  of  civil 
wars  :  but  you  are  to  look  to  that ;  for  I  can  say 
of  myself,  what  Plautus's  old  man  s^ys  in  the 
Trinnmmus,  Life  is  almost  over  with  me  ;  it  is  you 
who  are  the  most  interested  in  it.  You  will  be 
undone,  Brutus,  believe  me,  if  you  do  not  take 
care :  for  you  will  not  always  have  the  people,  nor 
the  senate,  nor  a  leader  of  the  senate,  the  same  as 
now.  Take  this,  as  from  the  Pythian  oracle  ; 
nothing  can  be  more  true^." 

Brutus's  wife,  Porcia,  notwithstanding  the  tragi- 
cal story  which  the  old  writers  have  dressed  up, 
of  the  manner  of  her  killing  herself  upon  the  news 
of  her  husband's  unhappy  fate  ^,  died  most  probably 
about  this  time  at  Rome,  of  a  lingering  illness. 
She  seems  to  have  been  in  a  bad  state  of  health 
when  Brutus  left  Italy,  where  she  is  said  to  have 
parted  from  him  with  the  utmost  g^ief  and  floods 
of  tears,  as  if  conscious  that  she  was  taking  her 
last  leava  of  him  :  and  Plutarch  says,  "  that  there 
was  a  letter  of  Brutus  extant  in  his  days,  if  it  was 
genuine,  in  which  he  lamented  her  death,  and 
complained  of  his  friends  for  neglecting  her  in 
her  last  sickness :"  this  however  is  certain,  that 
in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  he  gives  a  hint  of  Porcia*s 
indisposition,  with  a  slight  compliment  to  Atticus 
for  his  care  of  her'  :  and  the  following  letter  of 
condolence  to  him  from  Cicero,  can  hardly  be 
applied  to  any  other  occasion  but  that  of  her 
death. 

Cicero  to  Brutus, 
**  I  should  perform  the  same  office  which  you 
formerly  did  in  my  loss,  of  comforting  you  by 
letter,  did  I  not  know  that  you  cannot  want  those 
remedies  in  your  grief,  with  which  you  relieved 
mine.  I  wish  only  that  you  may  now  cure  yourself 
more  easily  than  at  that  time  you  cured  me  :  for 
it  would  be  strange  in  so  g^eat  a  man  as  you,  not 
to  be  able  to  practise  what  he  had  prescribed  to 
another.  As  for  me,  not  only  the  reasons  which 
you  then  collected,  but  your  very  authority,  deterred 
me  from  indulging  my  sorrow  to  excess.  For 
when  you  thought  me  to  behave  myself  with  greater 
softness  than  became  a  man,  especially  one  who 
used  to  comfort  others,  you  chid  me  with  more 
severity  than  it  was  usual  for  you  to  express :  so 
that,  out  of  a  reverence  to  your  judgment,  I 
roused  myself;  and  by  the  accession  of  your 
authority,  took  everything  that  I  had  learned  or 
read,  or  heard  on  that  subject,  to  have  the  greater 
weight.  Yet  my  part,  Brutus,  at  that  time,  was 
only  to  act  agreeably  to  duty  and  to  nature  :  but 
yours,  as  we  say,  is  to  be  acted  on  the  stage,  and 
before  the  people.  For  when  the  eyes,  not  only 
of  your  army,  but  of  all  the  city,  nay,  of  all  the 
world,  are  upon  you,  it  is  wholly  indecent  for  one, 
by  whom  we  other  mortals  are  made  the  stouter, 
to  betray  any  dejection  or  want  of  courage.  You 
have  suffered  indeed  a  g^eat  loss  (for  you  have  lost 

l»  Ad  Brut.  S. 

c  App.  1.  iv.  em  I  Dio,  1.  zItU.  366 ;  Val.  Max.  !▼.  6. 
'  Yaletudfaiein  Porcia  me«  tibi  core  one,  Don  miror. 
—Ad  Brut.  17. 


that  which  has  not  left  its  fellow  on  earth),  and 
must  be  allowed  to  grieve  under  so  cruel  a  blow, 
lest  to  want  all  sense  of  grief  should  be  thought 
more  wretched  than  grief  itself :  but  to  do  it  with 
moderation,  is  both  useful  to  others  and  necessary 
to  yourself.  I  would  write  more  if  this  was  not 
already  too  much  :  we  expect  you  and  your  army  ; 
without  which,  though  all  other  things  succeed  to 
our  wishes,  we  shall  hardly  ever  be  free*." 

As  the  time  of  choosing  magistrates  now  drew 
on,  and  particularly  of  filling  up  the  colleges  of 
priests,  in  which  there  were  many  vacancies,  so 
Brutus  was  sending  home  many  of  his  young  nobles 
to  appear  as  candidates  at  the  election  ;  the  two 
Bibuluses,  Domitius,  Cato,  Lentulus,  whom  he 
severally  recommends  to  Cicero's  protection. 
Cicero  was  desirous  that  his  son  also  should  come 
with  them,  to  be  elected  a  priest ;  and  wrote  to 
Brutus  to  know  his  mind  about  it,  and,  if  he 
thought  proper,  to  send  him  away  immediately  ; 
for  though  he  might  be  chosen  in  absence,  yet  his 
success  would  be  much  easier  if  he  was  present  ^ 
He  touches  this  little  affair  in  several  of  his  letters ; 
but  finding  the  public  disorders  increase  still  every 
day,  he  procured  the  election  of  priests  to  be 
thrown  off  to  the  next  year :  and  Brutus  having 
sent  him  word  in  the  mean  while  that  his  son  had 
actually  left  him,  and  was  coming  towards  Rome, 
he  instantly  despatched  a  messenger  to  meet  him 
on  the  road,  with  orders  to  send  him  back  again, 
though  he  found  him  landed  in  Italy :  <'  since 
nothing,"  he  says,  **  could  be  more  agreeable  either 
to  himself, />r  more  honourable  to  bis  son,  than 
his  continuance  with  Brutus'." 

Not  long  after  the  battle  of  Modena,  the  news 
of  Dolabella's  defeat,  and  death,  from  Asia,  brought 
a  fresh  occasion  of  joy  to  Cicero,  and  his  friends 
at  Rome.  Dolabella,  after  his  success  against 
Trebonius,  having  pillaged  that  province  of  its 
money,  and  of  all  Uiings  useful  for  war,  marched 
forward  to  execute  nis  grand  design  upon  Syria  ; 
for  which  he  had  been  making  all  this  preparation  : 
but  Cassius  was  beforehand  with  him,  and  having 
got  possession  of  that  country,  and  of  all  the  armies 
in  it,  was  much  superior  to  him  in  force.  Dola- 
bella, however,  made  his  way  with  some  success 
through  Cilicia,  and  came  before  Antioch  in  Syria, 
but  was  denied  admittance  into  it ;  and  after  some 
vain  attempts  to  take  it,  being  repulsed  with  loss, 
marched  to  Laodicea,  which  had  before  invited, 
and  now  opened  its  gates  to  him.  Here  Cassius 
came  up  with  him,  and  presently  invested  the 
place,  where,  after  he  had  destroyed  Dolabella's 
fleet,  in  two  or  three  naval  engagements,  he  shut 
him  up  closely  by  sea,  as  well  as  land ;  till 
Dolabella,  seeing  no  way  to  escape,  and  the  town 
unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  killed  himself,  to 
prevent  his  falling  alive  into  Cassius*s  hands,  and 
suffering  the  same  treatment  which  he  had  shown 
to  Trebonius ;  but  Cassius  'generously  ordered  his 

«  Ad  Brut.  9. 

'  Bed  quamvis  liceat  absentia  rationem  haberi,  tamen 
omnia  sunt  pnesoitibus  faoUiora.— Ad  Brut.  5. 

ff  Ego  autem,  cum  ad  me  de  Cioeronis  aba  te  diaoeesu 
acripslases,  statim  extrusi  tabellarios,  literasque  ad  Cice-  | 
ronem ;  ut  etiam  si  in  Italiam  venlsset,  ad  te  rediret.  Nihil 
enim  niihi  jucundius,  illi  honestius.  Quamquam  aliquo- 
ties  ei  acripeenun,  sacerdotum  comltia,  mea  summa  con- 
tentione  in  alteram  annum  esse  r^ecta,  Jfcc— Ad  Brut 
14  ;  it.  fi,  6,  7. 
_______    ..    .  J 
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body  to  be  baried,  with  that  of  his  lieutenaot 
Octavins,  who  killed  himself  also  with  him''. 

D.  Brutos  was  now  at  last  pursuing  Antony,  or 
rather  observing  the  motions  of  his  flight :  he  had 
with  him,  besides  his  own  forces,  the  new  legions 
of  the  late  consuls,  while  all  the  veterans  put 
themselves  under  the  command  of  Octavius  t  so 
that  after  Antony  was  joined  by  Ventidius  with 
three  legions,  Brutus  was  hardly  strong  enough 
either  to  fight  with  him,  or,  what  he  rather  aimed 
at,  to  hinder  his  crossing  the  Alps  to  Lepidus. 
He  desired  Cicero,  therefore,  to  write  to  Lepidus 
not  to  receive  him,  '*  though  he  was  sure,"  he 
says,  "  that  Lepidus  wonld  never  do  anything  that 
was  r^ht ;"  and  wishes  likewise  that  Cicero  would 
oonfirm  Flancus;  since  by  some  of  Antony's 
papers  which  fell  into  his  hands  he  perceived 
that  Antony  had  not  lost  all  hopes  of  him,  and 
thoagfat  himself  sure  of  Lepidus  and  Pollio ;  of 
which  he  gave  Plancus  immediate  notice,  and 
signified,  that  he  was  coming  forward  with  all 
expedition  to  join  with  him'.  But  he  complains 
much  in  all  his  letters  of  his  want  of  money,  and 
the  sad  condition  of  his  army;  which  was  not 
eontemptible  for  the  number,  but  the  kind  of  his 
troopa,  being  for  the  most  part  new- raised  men, 
bare  and  nc»dy  of  all  things  i*.  '*  I  cannot,''  says 
he,  "  maintain  my  soldiers  any  longer.  When  I 
first  undertook  to  free  the  republic,  I  had  above 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  my  own  in 
money  ;  but  am  now  so  far  from  having  anything, 
that  I  have  involved  all  my  friends  in  debt  for  me. 
I  have  seven  legions  to  provide  for  :  consider  wi^h 
what  difficulty.  Had  I  the  treasures  of  Varro,  I 
coold  not  support  the  expense'."  He  desired 
therefore  a  present  supply  of 'money,  and  some 
veteran  legions,  especially  the  fourth  and  Martial, 
which  continued  still  with  Octavius.  This  was  de- 
creed to  him  readily  by  the  senate,  at  the  motion 
of  Droaus  and  PauUus,  Lepidus's  brother" :  but 
Cicero  wrote  him  word,  <'  that  all  who  knew  those 
legions  the  best,  affirmed,  that  they  would  not  be 
induced  by  any  terms  to  serve  under  him  :  that 
money,  however,  should  certainly  be  provided  for 
him  :"  and  concludes  by  observing,  **  that  if  Le- 
pidus should  receive  Antony,  it  would  throw  them 
again  into  great  difficulties :  but  that  it  was  Brutus's 
part  to  take  care  that  they  should  have  no  cause 
to  fear  the  event :  for  as  to  himself,  that  he  could 
oot  possibly  do  more  than  he  had  already  done  ; 
but  wished  to  see  D.  Brutus  the  greatest  and  most 
ilinstrious  of  men"." 


*  Ep.  Fam.  19, 13, 15 ;  Appian.  1.  Iv.  625 ;  Dio,  1.  xlvii.344. 

i  In  primis  rogo  te,  ad  hominem  Tentoaimimum  Lepidura 
mIttaiB»  ae  bellum  nobis  redintegrare  poaait,  Antonio  aiU 
oov^oncta— Mihi  persuaaisBlmum  eet,  Lepidum  recto  lac- 
tanun  nonqnam — Plancum  quoque  conflnnetis,  oro ;  quem 
ipero,  puUfO  Antonio,  relpuhlioa  non  defuturum.— Ep. 
Fam.  xi.  fit 

Antonlus  ad  Lepidum  profleiscitor,  ne  do  Planoo  quidem 
qiem  adhoc  aljecit,  at  ex  libelUa  suis  animadverti,  qui  in 
me  fnefdenmt.— Ibid.  11. 

k  Cam  aim  cum  tfxtmibua  egentiflrimi&p— Ibid.  19. 

1  Alere  jam  milltea  non  possum.  Cum  ad  rempublicam 
libemndam  aocead,  H.&  mihi  fuit  pecunic  cccc  ampliua. 
Tantum  abest  ut  mem  rei  familiaris  liberum  sit  quidquam, 
at  omnes  jam  meos  amlcos  a*re  alleno  obstrinxerim.  8ep- 
loDum  numemm  nunc  legionnm  alo,  qua  difficultate,  tu 
arbltrare.  Non,  si  Varronis  tbeeauros  haberem,  subsisteie 
■mnptoi  potwem^-Ibld.  la 

■  Ep.  Fam.  xi  19. 

■  Lcgionem  Martiam  et  quartam  negant,  qui  illas  norunt, 


Plancus,  as  it  is  hinted  above,  was  carrying  on 
a  negotiation  with  Lepidus  to  unite  their  forces 
against  Antony  :  it  was  managed  on  Plancus'  side 
by  Fumius  ;  on  Lepidus's  by  Laterensis,  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  a  true  friend  to  the  republic,  and 
zealous  to  engage  his  general  to  its  interests  ;  and  | 
Lepidus  himself  dissembled  so  well  as  to  persuade  j 
them  of  his  sincerity  ;  so  that  Plancus  was  march- 
ing forward  in  great  haste  to  join  with  him,  of 
which  he  gave  Cicero  a  particular  account. 

Plancus  to  Cicero, 

**  After  I  had  written  my  letters,  I  thought  it  of 
service  to  the  public  that  you  should  be  informed 
of  what  has  since  happened.  My  diligence,  I  hope, 
has  been  of  use  both  to  myself  and  to  the  com- 
monwealth :  for  I  have  been  treating  with  Lepidus 
by  perpetual  messages ;  that  laying  aside  all 
former  quarrels,  he  would  be  reconciled,  and 
succour  the  republic  in  common  with  me,  and 
show  more  regard  to  hunself,  his  children,  and 
the  city,  than  to  a  desperate  abandoned  robber  ; 
in  which  case  he  might  depend  on  my  service  and 
assistance  for  all  occasions  :  I  transacted  the  affair 
by  Laterensis.  He  pawned  his  faith,  that  if  he 
could  not  keep  Antony  out  of  his  province,  he 
would  pursue  him  by  open  war ;  begged  that  I 
would  come  and  join  forces  with  him,  and  so  much 
the  more,  because  Antony  was  said  to  be  strong 
iut  horse  ;  whereas  Lepidus's  could  hardly  be  called 
indifferent :  for  not  many  days  before,  even  out  of 
his  small  number,  ten,  who  were  reckoned  his  best, 
came  over  to  me.  As  soon  as  I  was  informed  of 
this,  I  resolved  without  delay  to  support  Lepidus 
in  the  execution  of  his  good  intentions :  I  saw  of 
what  benefit  my  joining  him  would  be,  either  for 
pursuing  and  destroying  Antony's  horse  with  mine, 
or  for  correcting  and  restraining,  by  the  presence  of 
my  army,  the  corrupt  and  disaffected  part  of 
Lepidus's.  Having  made  a  bridge  therefore  in 
one  day  over  the  Isere,  a  very  great  river  in  the 
territory  of  the  Allobroges,  I  passed  with  my  army 
on  the  twelfth  of  May :  but  having  been  informed 
that  L.  Antony  was  sent  before  with  some  horse 
and  cohorts  to  Forum  Julii,  I  had  sent  my  brother 
the  day  before  with  four  thousand  horse  to  meet 
with  him,  intending  to  follow  myself  by  great 
journeys  with  four  legions  and  the  rest  of  my  horse, 
without  the  heavy  baggage.  If  we  have  any  tolerable 
fortune  for  the  republic,  we  shall  here  put  an  end 
to  the  audaciousness  of  the  desperate,  and  to  all 
our  own  trouble  :  but  if  the  robber,  upon  hearing 
of  my  arrival,  should  run  back  again  into  Italy,  it 
will  be  Brutus's  part  to  meet  with  him  there  :  who 
will  not  be  wanting,  I  know,  either  in  counsel  or 
courage :  but  if  that  should  happen,  I  will  send 
my  brother  also  with  the  horse,  to  follow  and  pre- 
serve Italy  from  being  ravaged  by  him.  Take  care 
of  your  health,  and  love  me  as  I  love  you^." 

But  Lepidus  was  acting  all  the  while  a  treache- 
rous part,  being  determined  at  all  hazards  to  sup- 
port Antony ;  and  though  he  kept  him  at  a 
distance  for  some  time,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
strained at  last  by  bis  own  soldiers  to  receive  him, 
yet  that  was  only  to  save  appearances,  till  he  co^ld 

nlla  Gonditione  ad  te  posse  perduci.  Pecunis,  quam  desi- 
deras,  ratio  potest  haberi,  eaque  habebitur— ego  plus  quam 
feci,  facere  non  possum.  Te  tamen,  id  quod  spero,  omnium 
maximum  et  clarissimum  videre  cupio.— Ep.  Fam.  xL  14. 
o  Ep.  Fam.  x.  15. 
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do  it  with  advantage  and  security  to  them  both  :  his 
view  in  treating  with  Plancus  was  probably  to  amuse 
and  draw  him  so  near  to  them,  that  when  he  and 
Antony  were  actually  joined,  they  might  force  him 
into  the  same  measures,  without  his  being  able  to 
help  it,  or  to  retreat  from  them.  When  he  was  upon 
the  point  therefore  of  joining  camps  with  Antony, 
he  sent  word  to  Plancus,  who  was  within  forty  miles 
of  him,  to  stay  where  he  then  was  till  he  should 
come  up  to  him  :  but  Plancus,  suspecting  nothing, 
thought  it  better  still  to  march  on  ;  till  Laterensis, 
perceiving  how  things  were  turning,  wrote  him 
word  in  all  haste  that  neither  Lepidus  nor  his  army 
were  to  be  trusted,  and  that  he  himself  was  de- 
serted ;  '*  exhorting  Plancus  to  look  to  himself, 
lest  he  should  be  drawn  into  a  snare,  and  to  per- 
form his  duty  to  the  republic ;  for  that  he  had  dis- 
charged his  faith  by  giving  him  this  warning  p,"  &c. 

Plancus  gave  Cicero  a  particular  account  of  all 
these  transactions :  he  acquaiots  him  *'  that  Lepidus 
and  Antony  joined  their  c«mps  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  May,  and  the  same  day  marched  forward  towards 
him :  of  all  which  he  knew  nothing  till  they  were 
come  within  twenty  miles  of  him :  that  upon  the 
first  intelligence  of  it  he  retreated  in  all  haste,  re- 
passed the  Isere,  and  broke  down  the  bridges  which 
he  had  built  upon  it,  that  he  might  have  leisure  to 
draw  all  his  forces  together,  and  join  them  with  his 
colleague  D.  Brutus,  whom  he  expected  in  three 
days :  that  Laterensis,  whose  singular  fidelity  he 
should  ever  acknowledge,  when  he  found  himself 
duped  by  Lepidus^  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself; 
but  being  interrupted  in  the  act,  was  thought  likely 
to  live.  He  desires  that  Octavius  might  be  sent  to 
him  with  his  forces ;  or  if  he  could  not  come  in 
person,  that  his  army  however  might  be  sent,  since 
his  interest  was  so  much  concerned  in  it :  that  as 
the  whole  body  of  the  rebels  was  now  drawn  into 
one  camp,  they  ought  to  act  against  them  with  the 
whole  force  of  the  republic,''  &c.i 

The  day  after  his  union  with  Antony,  Lepidus 
wrote  a  short  letter  to  the  senate,  wherein  '*  he 
calls  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that  he  had 
nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  the  public  safety  and 
liberty  ;  of  which  he  should  shortly  have  given 
them  proofs,  had  not  fortune  prevented  him  :  for 
that  his  soldiers,  by  a  general  mutiny  and  sedition, 
had  plainly  forced  him  to  take  so  great  a  pnultitude 
of  citizens  under  his  protection."  He  beseeches 
them,  **  that  laying  aside  all  their  private  grudges, 
they  would  consult  the  good  of  the  whole  republic ; 
nor  in  a  time  of  civil  dissention  treat  his  clemency, 
and  that  of  his  army,  as  criminal  and  traitorous'." 

D.  Brutus  on  the  other  hand  joined  his  army 
with  Plancus,  who  acted  with  him  for  some  time 
with  great  concord,  and  the  affection  of  the  whole 
province  on  their  side :  which  being  signified  in 
their  common  letters  to  Rome,  gave  great  hopes 
still  and  courage  to  all  the  honest  there.  In  a 
letter  of  Plancus  to  Cicero, — *'  You  know,"  says 
he,  "I  imagine,  the  state  of  our  forces  :  in  my 
camp  there  are  three  veteran  legions,  with  one 
new,  but  the  best  of  all  others  of  that  sort :  in 
Bnitus's  one  veteran  legion,  another  of  two  years' 

f  At  Laterensis,  vir  sonctlssimus,  suo  ohirographo  mitUt 
mihl  literas,  in  eisque  desperans  de  ae,  de  exereitu,  de 
Lepidi  fide,  querensque  se  destitutum :  in  quibus  aperte 
denuntlat,  videam  ne  fallar :  suam  fidom  solutam  ewe, 
reipubllcc  ne  deeim.— Ep.  Fam.  x.  21. 

4  Ibid.  23.  r  Ibid.  3ft. 


standing,  eight  of  new  levies :  so  that  our  whole 
army  is  great  in  number,  little  in  strength :  for 
what  sm^  dependence  there  is  on  a  fresh  soldier 
we  have  oft  experienced  to  our  cost.  If  the 
African  troops,  which  are  veteran,  or  Caesar's, 
should  join  ns,  we  should  willingly  put  all  to 
the  hazard  of  a  battle  :  as  I  saw  Cesar's  to  be  the 
nearest,  so  I  have  never  ceased  to  press  him,  nor 
he  to  assure  me,  that  he  would  come  instantly, 
though  I  perceive  that  he  had  no  such  thought, 
and  is  quite  gone  off  into  other  measures  :  yet  I 
have  sent  our  friend  Fumius  again  to  him,  with 
letters  and  instructions,  if  he  can  possibly  do  any 
good  with  him.  You  know,  my  dear  Cicero,  that 
as  to  the  love  of  young  Csesar,  it  belongs  to  me  in 
common  with  you :  for  on  the  account  either  of 
my  intimacy  with  his  uncle  when  alive,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  protect  and  cherish  him  ;  or 
because  he  himself,  as  for  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  is  of  a  most  moderate  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion ;  or  that  after  so  remarkable  a  friendship 
with  C.  Cesar,  it  would  be  a  shame  for  me  not  to 
love  him,  even  as  my  own  child,  whom  he  had 
adopted  for  his  son.  But  what  I  now  write,  I 
write  out  of  grief,  rather  than  ill-will :  that  Antony 
now  lives ;  that  Lepidus  is  joined  with  him  ;  that 
they  have  no  contemptible  army ;  that  they  have 
hopes,  and  dare  pursue  them ;  is  all  entirely 
owing  to  Csesar.  I  will  not  recall  what  is  long 
since  passed:  but  if  he  had  come  at  the  time 
when  he  himself  declared  that  he  would,  the  war 
would  have  been  either  now  ended,  or  removed, 
tq  their  great  disadvantage,  into  Spain,  a  province 
utterly  averse  to  them.  What  motive  or  whose 
counsels  drew  him  off  from  a  part  so  glorious,  nay, 
so  necessary  too,  and  salutary  to  himself,  and 
turned  him  so  absurdly  to  the  thoughts  of  a  two 
months'  consulship,  to  the  terror  of  all  people,  I 
cannot  possibly  comprehend.  His  friends  seem 
capable  of  doing  much  good  on  this  occasion,  both 
to  himself  and  the  republic ;  and,  above  all  others, 
you,  to  whom  he  has  greater  obligations  than  any 
man  living,  except  myself ;  for  I  shall  never  forget 
that  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  the  greatest.  I 
have  given  orders  to  Fumius  to  treat  with  him  on 
these  affairs  ;  and  if  I  had  as  much  authority  with 
him  as  I  ought,  should  do  him  great  service. 
We  in  the  mean  time  have  a  very  hard  part  to 
sustain  in  the  war  :  for  we  neither  think  it  safe  to 
venture  a  battle,  nor  yet,  by  turning  our  backs,  to 
g^ve  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  doing  greater 
mischief  to  the  republic :  but  if  either  Caesar  would 
regard  his  honour,  or  the  African  legions  come 
quickly,  we  shall  make  you  all  easy  from  this 
quarter.  I  beg  you  to  continue  your  affection  to 
me,  and  assure  yourself  that  I  am  strictly  yours'." 

Upon  the  news  of  Lepidus^s  union  witii  Antony, 
the  senate,  after  some  little  time  spent  in  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  it,  being  encouraged  by  the 
concord  of  D.  Brutus  and  Plancus,  and  depending 
on  the  fidelity  of  their  united  forces,  voted  Lepidus 
an  enemy,  on  the  thirtieth  of  June;  and  de- 
molished the  gilt  statue  which  they  had  lately 
erected  to  him ;  reserving  still  a  liberty  to  him 
and  his  adherents  of  returning  to  their  duty  by 
the    first    of    September*.     Lepidus*s   wife    was 

■  Ep.  Fam.  x.  24. 

*  Lepidus  tuus  afiinis,  meus  familiaris,  prid.  Kal.  Quint 
aententiis  omnibus  hostia  a  senatu  judioatua  est ;  ceterique 
qui  una  com  lllo  a  republica  defeoerunt :  quibua  tamen  ad 
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H.  Brutus'  sister,  by  whom  he  had  sons,  whose 
fortunes  were  neceesarilj  ruined  hj  this  Tote, 
which  confiscated  the  father's  estate ;  for  which 
reaaoD  Serrilia,  their  grandmother,  and  Cassius's 
wife,  their  aunt,  solicited  Cicero  Tery  earnestly 
either  that  the  decree  itseif  mif^ht  not  pass,  or 
that  the  children  should  he  excepted  out  of  it : 
hut  Cicero  could  not  consent  to  oblige  them  :  for 
since  the  first  was  thought  necessary,  the  second 
followed  of  course.  He  gave  Brutus,  however,  a 
particulnr  account  of  the  case  by  letter. 

Cicero  to  Brutus. 

"  Though  I  was  just  going  to  write  to  yon 
by  MessaU  Corrinus,  ye^  I  would  not  let  our 
finend  Vetua  come  without  a  letter.  The  republic, 
Brutus,  is  now  in  the  utmost  danger :  and  after 
we  had  conquered,  we  are  forced  again  to  fight,  by 
the  perfidy  and  madness  of  M.  Lepidus.  On 
which  occasion,  when  for  the  care  with  which  I 
hare  charged  myself  of  the  republic,  I  had  many 
things  to  make  me  uneasy,  yet  nothing  vexed  me 
more  than  that  I  could  not  yield  to  the  prayers  of 
your  mother  and  sister;  for  I  imagined  that  I 
should  easily  satisfy  you,  on  which  I  lay  the  great- 
est stress.  For  Lepidus's  case  could  not  by  any 
means  be  distinguished  from  Antony's ;  nay,  in  all 
people's  judgment  was  even  worse,  since  after  he 
had  received  the  highest  honours  from  the  senate, 
and  but  a  few  days  before  had  sent  an  excellent 
letter  to  them,  on  a  sudden  he  not  only  received 
the  broken  remains  of  our  enemies,  but  now  wages 
a  most  cruel  war  against  us  by  land  and  sea,  the 
event  of  which  is  wholly  uncertain.  When  we  are 
desired  therefore  to  extend  mercy  to  his  children, 
not  a  word  is  said  why,  if  their  father  should 
conquer  (which  the  gods  forbid),  we  are  not  to 
expect  the  last  punishment  from  him.  I  am  not 
ignorant  how  hard  it  is,  that  children  should  suffer 
for  the  crimes  of  theu:  parents  :  but  it  was  wisely 
contrived  by  the  laws,  that  the  love  of  their  chil- 
dren should  make  parents  more  affectionate  to  their 
country.  Wherefore  it  is  Lepidus  who  is  cruel  to 
his  duldren,  not  he  who  adjudges  Lepidus  sn 
enemy  ;  for  if,  laying  down  his  arms,  he  were  to  be 
condemned  only  of  violence,  in  which  no  defence 
could  be  made  for  him,  his  children  would  suffier 
the  same  calamity  by  the  confiscation  of  his  estate. 
Yet  what  your  mother  and  sister  are  now  soliciting 
against,  in  favour  of  the  children,  the  very  same 
and  much  worse  Lepidus,  Antony,  and  our  other 
enemies,  are  at  this  very  moment  threatening  to  us 
alL  'Wherefore,  our  greatest  hope  is  in  you  and 
your  army.  It  is  of  tiie  utmost  consequence  both 
to  the  republic  in  general,  and  to  your  honour  and 
glory  in  particular,  that,  as  I  wrote  to  you  before, 
you  come  as  soon  as  possible  into  Italy ;  for  the 
republic  is  in  great  want  not  only  of  your  forces, 
but  of  your  counsels.  I  served  Vetus  with  plea- 
sure as  you  desired  me,  for  his  singular  benevolence 
and  duty  to  you :  I  found  him  extremely  zealous 
and  affectionate  both  to  you  and  the  republic  :  I 
shall  see  my  son,  I  hope,  very  soon,  for  I  depend 
on  his  coming  with  you  quickly  to  Italy  °." 

Brutus,  before  he  had  received  this  letter,  having 
heard  from  other  friends  what  they  were  designing 
at  Rome  against  Lepidus,  wrote  about  the  same 
time,  and  on  the  same  subject,  to  Cicero, 
flsnitatem  redeondl  ante  KaL  Sept.  potestas  facta  ettt.— Ep. 
Fam.  ziL  10.  a  Ad  Brut.  IS. 


Brutut  to  Cicero, 

*'  Other  people's  fears  oblige  me  to  entertain 
some  apprehensions  myself  on  Lepidus's  account : 
if  he  should  withdraw  himself  from  us  (which 
will  prove,  I  hope,  a  rash  and  injurious  suspicion 
of  him),  I  beg  and  beseech  you,  Cicero,  conjuring 
yon  by  our  friendship  and  your  affection  to  me,  to 
forget  that  my  sister's  children  are  Lepidus'  sons, 
and  to  consider  me  in  the  place  of  their  father. 
If  I  obtain  this  of  you,  you  will  not  scruple,  I  am  | 
sure,  to  do  whstever  you  can  for  them.  Other 
people  live  differently  with  their  friends,  but  I  can 
never  do  enough  for  my  sister's  children,  to  satisfy 
either  my  inclination  or  my  duty.  But  what  is 
there  in  which  honest  men  can  oblige  me  (if  in 
reality  I  have  deserved  to  be  obliged  in  anything), 
or  in  which  I  can  be  of  service  to  my  mother, 
sister,  and  the  boys,  if  their  uncle  Brutus  has  not 
as  much  weight  with  you  and  the  senate  to  pro- 
tect, as  their  father  Lepidus  to  hurt  them  ?  I 
feel  so  much  uneasiness  and  indignation,  that  I 
neither  can  nor  ought  to  write  more  fully  to  you ; 
for  if,  in  a  case  so  important  and  so  necessary, 
there  could  be  any  occasion  for  words  to  excite 
and  confirm  you,  there  is  no  hope  that  you  will  do 
what  I  wish,  and  what  is  proper.  Do  not  expect 
therefore  any  long  prayers  from  me  :  consider  only 
what  I  am ;  and  tkat  I  ought  to  obtain  it  either 
from  Cicero,  a  man  the  most  intimately  united 
with  me  ;  or  without  regard  to  our  private  friend- 
ship, from  a  consular  senator  of  such  eminence. 
Pray  send  me  word  as  soon  as  you  can  what  you 
resolve  to  do.    July  the  Ist*." 

Cicero  perceiving  from  this  letter,  what  he  had 
no  notion  of  before,  how  great  a  stress  Brutus  laid 
on  procuring  this  favour  for  his  nephews,  prevailed 
with  the  senate  to  suspend  the  execution  of  their 
act,  as  far  as  it  related  to  them,  till  the  times  were 
more  settled  7. 

Lepidus  and  Antony  were  no  sooner  joined, 
than  a  correspondence  was  set  on  foot  between 
them  and  Octavius,  who,  from  the  death  of  the 
consuls,  showed  but  little  regard  to  the  authority 
of  Cicero  or  the  senate  ;  and  wanted  only  a  pre- 
tence for  breaking  with  them.  He  waited  however 
a  while  to  see  what  became  of  Antony  ;  till  finding 
him  received  and  supported  by  Lepidus,  he  began 
to  think  it  his  best  scheme  to  enter  into  the  league 
with  them,  and  to  concur  in  what  seemed  to  be 
more  peculiarly  his  own  part,  the  design  of  reveng- 
ing the  death  of  his  uncle.  Instead  therefore  of 
prosecuting  the  war  any  farther,  he  was  persuaded 
by  his  friends  to  make  a  demand  of  the  consulship, 
though  he  was  not  yet  above  twenty  years  old. 
This  step  shocked  and  terrified  the  city ;  not  that 
the  consulship  could  give  him  any  power  which 
his  army  had  not  already  given,  but  as  it  indicated 
a  dangerous  and  unseasonable  ambition,  grounded 
on  a  contempt  of  the  laws  and  the  senate ;  and 
above  all,  raised  a  just  apprehension  of  some 
attempt  against  the  public  liberty  :  since,  instead 
of  leading  his  army  where  it  was  wanted  and  de- 
sired, against  their  enemies  abroad,  he  chose  to 
march  with  it  towards  Rome,  as  if  he  intended  to 
subdue  the  republic  itself. 


«  Ad  Brut.  13. 

7  Bororis  tus  filils  quam  diligcnter  oonralam,  spero  ta 
ex  matrls  et  ex  sororis  Uteris  oogniturum,  dec.— Ibid.  15 ; 
it.  18. 
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There  wu  a  report  spread  in  the  mean  whQe 
through  the  empire,  that  Cicero  was  chosen  consul. 
Bmtas  mentioning  it  in  a  letter  to  him,  says,  '<  If  I 
should  ever  see  that  day,  I  shall  then  begin  to  figure 
to  myself  the  true  form  of  a  republic  subsisting  by 
its  own  strength  *.**  It  is  certain  that  he  might  hare 
been  declared  consul  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of 
the  people,  if  he  had  desired  it ;  but  in  times  of 
such  violence,  the  title  of  supreme  magistrate,  with- 
out a  real  power  to  support  it,  would  have  exposed 
him  only  to  more  immediate  danger  and  insults 
from  the  soldiers;  whose  fastidious  insolence  in 
their  demands  was  grown,  as  he  complains,  insup- 
portable*. Some  old  writers  say,  what  the  modems 
take  implicitly  from  them,  that  he  was  duped,  and 
drawn  in  by  Octavius  to  favour  his  pretensions  to 
the  consulship,  by  the  hopes  of  being  made  his 
colleague,  and  governing  him  in  the  office  ^  But 
the  contrary  is  evident  from  several  of  his  letters : 
and  that  of  all  men  he  was  the  most  averse  to 
Octavius's  design,  and  the  most  active  in  dissuad- 
ing him  from  pursuing  it.  Writing  upon  it  to 
Brutus :  *'  As  to  Cssar,  (says  he)  who  has  been 
governed  hitherto  by  my  advice,  and  is  indeed  of 
an  excellent  disposition  and  wonderful  firmness, 
some  people,  by  most  wicked  letters,  messages, 
and  fallacious  accounts  of  things,  have  pushed  him 
to  an  assured  hope  of  the  consulship.  As  soon  as 
I  perceived  it,  I  never  ceased  admonishing  him  in 
absence,  nor  reproaching  his  friends  who  are 
present,  and  who  seem  to  encourage  his  ambition ; 
nor  did  I  scruple  to  lay  open  the  source  of  those 
traitorous  counsels  in  the  senate :  nor  do  I  ever 
remember  the  senate  or  the  magistrates  to  have 
behaved  better  on  any  occasion ;  for  it  never  hap- 
pened before,  in  voting  an  extraordinary  honour  to 
a  powerful  or  rather  most  powerful  man  (since 
power  is  now  measured  by  force  and  arms),  that 
no  tribune,  or  any  other  magistrate,  nor  so  much 
as  a  private  senator,  would  move  for  it :  yet  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  firmness  and  virtue  the  city  is 
greatly  alarmed ;  for  we  are  abused,  Brutus,  both 
by  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  the  general.  Every  one  demands  to  have  as 
much  power  in  the  state  as  he  has  means  to  extort 
it ;  no  reason,  no  moderation,  no  law,  no  custom, 
no  duty,  is  at  all  regarded ;  no  judgment  or  opinion 
of  the  citizens,  no  shame  of  posterity,^"  &c. 

What  Cicero  says  in  this  letter  is  very  remark- 
able:  that  in  all  this  height  of  young  Csesar's 
A.  URB.  710.      power,  there  was   not  a  magistrate, 

etc.  64. '      nor  so  much  aa  a  suigle  senator,  who 

ooiia.  would  move  for  the  decree  of  his  con- 
c.  cjesAK  sulship  :  the  demand  of  it  therefore 
ocTAviAMus.  was  made  by  a  deputation  of  his  offi- 
^pKDius.  cers;  and  when  Uie  senate  received 
it  more  coldly  tlian  they  expected,  Cornelius,  a 
centurion,  throwing  back  his  robe  and  showing 
them  his  sword,  boldly  declared  that  if  they  would 
not  make  him  consul,  that  should.  But  Octavius 
himself  soon  put  an  end  to  their  scruples,  by 
marching  with  his  legions  in  a  hostile  manner  to 
the  city',  where  he  was  chosen  consul  with  Q. 


'  His  Uteris  scriptis,  te  oonsulem  faotum  sudlvlmus; 
tom  vero  Indpism  pmponere  mihi  rempubllcam  Jnstam 
•t  Jam  Buls  nitentem  virllnu,  si  isthuo  videro.^Ad  Brut  4. 

•  nindimur.  Brute,  cum  miUtum  deliciis,  tum  Impera- 
torifl  inaolentia^Ibid.  10. 

1>  Flat,  in  Cic.  «  Ad  BruL  la 

'  Conwilatnm  vigesimo  ctatis  anno  invaait,  admotis 


Pedius,  his  kinsman  and  co-heir,  in  part  of  bis 
uncle's  estate,  in  the  month  of  Sextilis ;  which, 
on  the  account  of  this  fortunate  beginning  of  his 
honours,  was  called  afterwards,  from  lus  own 
surname,  Augustus". 

The  first  act  of  his  magistracy  was  to  secure 
all  the  public  money  which  he  found  in  Rome, 
and  make  a  dividend  of  it  to  his  soldiers.  He 
complained  loudly  of  the  senate,  "  that  instead 
of  paying  his  army  the  rewards  which  they  had 
decreed  to  them,  they  were  contriving  to  harass 
them  with  perpetual  toils,  and  to  engage  them  in 
fresh  wars  against  Lepidus  and  Antony ;  and  like- 
wise, that  in  the  commission  granted  to  ten 
senators  to  provide  ^pds  for  the  legions  after 
the  war,  they  had  not  named  him'."  But  there 
was  no  just  ground  for  any  such  complaints  ;  for 
those  rewards  were  not  decreed,  nor  intended  to 
be  distributed,  till  the  war  was  quite  ended  ;  and 
the  leaving  Ceesar  out  of  the  commission,  was  not 
from  any  particular  slight,  but  a  general  exception 
of  all  who  had  the  command  of  armies,  as  impro- 
per to  be  employed  in  such  a  charge :  though  Ci- 
cero indeed  was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  pressed 
for  their  being  taken  in.  D.  Brutus  and  Plancns 
were  excluded  as  well  as  Cssar,  and  both  of  them 
seem  likewise  to  have  been  disgusted  at  it,  so  that 
Cicero,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  in  order  to 
retrieve  the  imprudence  of  a  step  which  gave  such 
offence,  would  not  suffer  his  colleagues  to  do  any- 
thing of  moment,  but  reserved  the  whole  afiair 
to  the  arrival  of  Caesar  and  the  rest  *. 

But  Ceesar,  being  now  wholly  bent  on  changing 
sides  and  measures,  was  glad  to  catch  at  every 
occasion  of  quarrelling  with  the  senate  ;  he 
charged  them  with  calling  him  a  boy,  and  treat- 
ing him  as  suchi* :  and  found  a  pretext  also  against 
Cicero  himself,  whom,  after  all  die  services  received 
from  him,  his  present  views  obliged  him  to  aban- 
don ;  for  some  busy  informers  had  told  him,  that 
Cicero  had  spoken  of  him  in  certain  ambiguous 
terms  which  carried  a  double  meaning,  either  of 
advancing  or  taking  him  off,  which  Octavius  was 
desirous  to  have  reported  everywhere,  and  believed 
in  the  worst  sense.  D.  Brutus  gave  Cicero  the 
first  notice  of  it  in  the  following  letter  : 

D.  Bruius,  Emperor^  Contul  elect,  to  M.  T. 

Cicero. 
**  What  I  do  not  feel  on  my  own  account,  my 
love  and*obligations  to  you  make  me  feel  on  yours : 
that  is,  fear.  For  after  I  had  been  often  told  whst 
I  did  not  wholly  slight,  Labeo  Segulius,  a  man 
always  like  himself,  just  now  informs  me  that  he 
has  been  with  Caesar,  where  there  was  much  dis- 

hostiliter  ad  orbem  leglonibos,  miasiflque,  qui  sibi  exerci- 
tua  nomine  depoaoerent.  Cum  quidem  cunctante  aenatu, 
Comellua  oenturio,  prlnoepa  legationia,  rejeoto  aagulo, 
oatendena  gladli  capnlnm,  non  dubitaaaet  in  ouria  dioere ; 
bio  faciei,  ai  voa  non  feoeritiai^— Sueton.  In  Aug.  86. 

c  SextHem  mensem  e  suo  oognomlne  nominavit,  roagia 
quam  Septembrem,  in  quo  erat  natua,  quia  hoc  albi  et 
primus  oonaolatua,  Jfca— Sueton.  in  Aug.  31. 

t  Appian.  ilL  Ml. 

ff  Cum  ego  aenaiasem,  de  ils  qui  exerdtus  haterent,  len- 
tentiam  ferri  oportere,  iidem  illi,  qui  aolent.  reclamarunt. 
Itaque  except!  etiam  eatia,  me  vefaementer  repugnante— 
itaque  oum  quldam  de  collegia  noetria  agrariam  curatSonem 
ligurirent,  diaturbavi  rem,  totamque  integram  vobia  reier- 
vavL— Ep.  Fam.  zL  21 ;  it  20,  23. 

k  Dio,  1.  xlvL  318 ;  Sueton.  in  Aug.  12. 
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eoarae  on  70a ;  that  Cmaar  himself  had  no  other 
complaint  against  you  bat  for  a  certain  saying 
whidi  he  declared  to  have  been  spoken  by  you : 
*  that  the  young  man  was  to  be  praised,  adorned, 
taken  off  * ;'  but  he  would  not  be  so  silly,  he  said, 
as  to  put  it  into  any  man's  power  to  take  him  off. 
This,  I  dare  say,  was  first  carried  to  him,  or  forged 
by  Se^nliiu  himself,  and  did  not  come  from  the 
youn^  man.  Segulius  had  a  mind  likewise  to  per- 
saade  me,  that  the  veterans  talk  most  angrily 
igainst  yon,  and  that  you  are  in  danger  from  them  : 
ani  that  the  chief  cause  of  their  anger  is,  because 
Bcither  Caesar  nor  I  am  in  the  commission  of  the 
ten,  but  all  thinga  transacted  by  your  will  and 
pl^sare.  Upon  hearing  this,  though  I  was  then 
upon  my  march,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  pass 
the  AIpB,  till  I  oould  first  learn  how  matters  were 
going  amongst  you,"  ^  &c. 

To  thia  Cicero  answered : 

"  The  gods  confound  that  Segulius,  the  greatest 
kaare  that  is,  or  was,  or  ever  will  be.  What ! 
4o  yon  imagine  that  he  told  his  story  only  to  you 
and  to  Caesar?  he  told  the  same  to  every  soul 
that  he  could  speak  with.  I  love  you  however, 
my  Brutus,  as  I  ought,  for  adbuainting  me  with 
it,  how  trifling  soever  it  be :  ^tis  a  sure  sign  of 
TOOT  affection  ;  for  as  to  what  Segulius  says 
of  tbe  complaint  of  the  veterans,  because  yon 
aad  Ccaar  were  not  in  the  commission,  I  wish 
diat  I  was  not  in  it  myself ;  for  what  can  be  more 
Croableaome?  But  when  I  proposed  that  those 
who  had  the  command  of  armies  should  be 
included  in  it,  the  same  men  who  used  to 
oppose  everything  remonstrated  against  it;  so 
chat  yon  were  excepted,  wholly  against  my  vote 
aad  opinion  \"  &c. 

Aa  foFx  the  story  of  the  words,  he  treats  it,  we 
ice,  as  too  contemptible  to  deserve  sn  apology, 
or  the  pains  of  disclaiming  it ;  and  it  seems  indeed 
incredible  that  a  man  of  his  prudence  could  ever 
lay  them.  If  he  had  harboured  such  a  thought, 
or' had  been  tempted  on  any  occasion  to  throw  out 
ioch  a  hint,  we  might  have  expected  to  find  it  in 
Us  letters  to  Brutus ;  yet  on  the  contrary,  he 
speaks  always  of  Octavius  in  terms  highly  advan- 
tageous, even  where  he  was  likely  to  give  disgust 
by  it.  But  nothing  was  more  common  than  to 
have  sayings  forged  for  his,  which  he  had  never 
ipoken  :  aiid  this  was  one  of  that  sort,  contrived 
to  instil  a  jealousy  into  Octavius,  or  to  give  him  a 
handle  at  least  for  breaking  with  Cicero,  which  in 
his  present  circumstances  he  was  glad  to  lay  hold 
of:  and  when  the  story  was  once  become  public, 
and  supposed  to  have  gained  credit  with  Octavius, 
it  is  not  strange  to  find  it  taken  up  by  the  writers 
of  the  fbUowmg  ages,  Velldus  and  Suetonius  ; 
though  not  without  an  intimation  from  the  latter 
of  its  suspected  credit  "*. 

While  the  city  wss  in  the  utmost  consternation 
on  Caesau^s  approach  with  his  army,  two  veteran 
lepcfom  from  Africa  happened  to  arrive  in  the 
Tiber,  and  were  received  as  a  succour  sent  to  them 
from  heaven.  But  this  joy  lasted  not  long :  for 
presently  after  their  landing,  being  corrupted  by 
tbe  other  soldiers,  they  deserted  the  senate,  who 

i  Laudandnm,  adoleacentem,  onumdum,  toUendum. 
Which  Uwt  word  aignifies,  either  to  raise  to  honoun,  or 
take  awap  li/k. 

k  Ep.  Fam.  xl  »l  i  Ibid.  21. 

■  VelL  FaL  U.  62;  Soeton.  In  Aug.  12. 


sent  for  them,  and  joined  themselves  to  Caesar. 
PoUio  likewise,  about  the  same  time,  with  two 
of  his  best  legions  from  Spain,  came  to  the 
assistance  of  Antony  and  Lepidus,  so  that  all  the 
veterans  of  the  western  part  of  the  empire  were 
now  plainly  forming  themaelves  into  one  body,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  old  generaL  The  con- 
sent of  all  these  armies,  and  tbe  unexpected  turn 
of  Antony's  affairs,  staggered  the  fidelity  of  Plan- 
Ctts,  and  induced  him  also  at  last  to  desert  his 
colleague  D.  Brutus,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto 
acted  with  much  seeming  concord ;  PoUio  made 
his  peace  and  good  terms  for  him  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  and  soon  after  brought  him  over  to  their 
camp  with  all  his  troops. 

D.  Brutus,  being  thus  abandoned  and  left  to  shift 
for  himself,  with  a  needy,  mutinous  army,  eager  to 
desert,  and  ready  to  give  him  up  to  hu  enemies,  had 
no  other  way  to  save  himself  than  by  flying  to  his 
namesake  in  Macedonia ;  but  the  distance  was  so 
great,  and  the  country  so  guarded,  that  he  was  often 
forced  to  change  his  road,  for  fear  of  being  taken, 
till  having  dismissed  all  his  attendants,  and  wan- 
dered  for  some  time  alone  in  disguise  and  distress, 
he  committed  himself  to  the  protection  of  an  old 
acquaintance  and  host  whom  he  had  formerly 
obliged  ;  where,  either  through  treachery  or  acci- 
dent,  he  was  surprised  by  Antony's  soldiers,  who 
immediately  killed  him,  and  returned  with  his  head 
to  their  general ". 

Several  of  the  old  writers  have  reproached  his 
memory  with  a  shameful  cowardice  in  the  manner 
of  suffering  his  death :  unworthy  of  the  man  who 
had  killed  Caesar,  and  commanded  armies.  But 
their  accounts  are  so  various,  and  so  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  his  former  life,  that  we  may 
reasonably  suspect  them  to  be  forged  by  those  who  ^ 
were  disposed  to  throw  all  kinds  of  contumely  on 
the  murderers  of  Caesar*. 

But  what  gave  the  greatest  shock  to  tbe  whole 
republican  party,  was  a  law  contrived  by  Caesar, 
and  published  by  his  colleague  Pedius,  to  bring  to 
trial  and  justice  all  those  who  had  been  concerned 
either  in  advising  or  effecting  Caesar's  death ;  in 
consequence  of  which  all  the  conspirators  were 
presently  impeached  in  form  by  different  accusers, 
and  as  none  of  them  ventured  to  appear  to  their 
citations,  they  were  all  condemoed  of  course  ;  and 
by  a  second  law  interdicted  from  fire  and  water. 
Pompey  also,  though  he  had  borne  no  part  in  that 
act,  was  added  to  the  number,  as  an  irreconcilable 
enemy  to  the  Caesarian  cause  .*  after  which  Caesar, 
to  make  amends  for  the  unpopul:^rity  of  his  law, 
distributed  to  the  citizens  the  legacies  which  bis 
uncle  had  left  them  by  willp. 

Cicero  foresaw  that  things  might  possibly  take 
this  turn,  and  Plancus  himself  prove  treacherous  ; 
and  for  that  reason  was  constantly  pressing  Brutus 
and  Cassias  to  hasten  to  Italy  as  the  most  effectual 
means  to  prevent  it :  every  step  that  Caesar  took 
confirmed  his  apprehensions,  and  made  him  more 
importunate  with  them  to  come,  especially  after 
the  union  of  Antony  and  Lepidus.  In  his  letters 
to  Brutus,  "  Fly  to  us,"  says  he,  *'  I  beseech  you, 
and  exhort  Cassias  to  the  same,  for  there  is  no 
hope  of  liberty  but  from  your  troops  1.     If  you 

n  Veil.  Pat  iL  64  ;  Applan.  L  ilL  58a 

o  Senec.  Epi  82.  543 ;  Dlo.  L  xIvL  325;  VaL  Max.  U.  13. 

P  Appian.  L  UL  586 :  Die,  xlvL  322. 
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have  any  regard  for  the  republic,  for  which  you 
were  bom,  you  must  do  it  instantly ;  for  the  war  is 
renewed  by  the  inconstancy  of  Lepidus  ;  and 
Ceesar's  army,  which  was  the  best,  is  not  only  of 
no  service  to  us,  but  even  obliges  us  to  call  for 
yours :  as  soon  as  ever  you  touch  Italy,  there  is 
not  a  man  whom  we  can  call  a  citizen  who  will  not 
immediately  be  in  your  camp.  We  have  D.  Brutus 
indeed  happily  united  with  Plancus :  but  you  are 
not  ignorant  how  changeable  men's  minds  are,  and 
how  infected  with  party,  and  how  uncertain  the 
events  of  war :  nay,  should  we  conquer,  as  I  hope 
we  shall,  there  will  be  a  want  of  your  advice  and 
authority  to  settle  all  affairs.  Help  us,  therefore, 
for  God's  sake,  and  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  assure 
yourself  that  you  did  not  do  a  greater  service  to 
your  country  on  the  ides  of  March,  when  you 
freed  it  from  slavery,  than  you  will  do  by  coming 
quickly'." 

After  many  remonstrances  of  the  same  kind,  he 
wrote  also  the  following  letter. 

Cicero  to  Bruhu. 
"  After  I  had  often  exhorted  you  by  letters  to 
come  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  relief  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  bring  your  army  into  Italy,  and  never 
imagined  that  your  own  people  had  any  scruples 
about  it ;  I  was  desired  by  that  most  prudent  and 
diligent  woman  your  mother,  all  whose  thoughts 
and  cares  are  employed  on  you,  that  I  would  come 
to  her  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  July ;  which  I  did, 
as  I  ought,  without  delay.  When  I  came,  I  found 
Casca,  Labeo,  and  Scaptins,  with  her.  She  pre- 
sently entered  into  the  affair,  and  asked  my  opinion 
whether  we  should  seM  for  you  to  Italy;  and 
whether  I  thought  it  best  for  you  to  come  or  to 
continue  abroad.  I  declared,  what  I  took  to  be  the 
most  for  your  honour  and  reputation,  that  without 
loss  of  time  you  should  bring  present  help  to  the 
tottering  and  declining  state.  For  what  mischief 
may  not  one  expect  from  that  war,  where  the  con- 
quering armies  refused  to  pursue  a  flying  enemy  ? 
where  a  general  unhurt,  unprovoked,  possessed  of 
the  highest  honours,  and  the  greatest  fortunes, 
with  a  wife,  children,  and  near  rdation  to  you,  has 
declared  war  against  the  commonwealth  ?  I  may 
add,  where,  in  so  great  a  concord  of  the  senate  and 
people,  there  resides  still  so  much  disorder  within 
the  walls?  but  the  greatest  grief  which  I  feel, 
while  I  am  now  writing,  is  to  reflect  that  when  the 
republic  bad  taken  my  word  for  a  youth,  or  rather 
a  boy,  I  shall  hardly  have  it  in  my  power  to  make 
good  what  I  promised  for  him.  For  it  is  a  thing 
of  much  greater  delicacy  and  moment,  to  engage 
oneself  for  another^s  sentiments  and  principles, 
especially  in  affairs  of  importance,  than  for  money ; 
for  money  may  be  paid,  and  the  loss  itself  be 
tolerable ;  but  how  can  you  pay  what  you  are 
engaged  for  to  the  republic,  unless  he  for  whom 
you  stand  engaged  will  suffer  it  to  be  paid  ?  yet  I 
am  still  in  hopes  to  hold  him,  though  many  are 
plucking  him  away  from  me :  for  his  disposition 
seems  good,  though  his  age  be  flexible,  and  many 
always  at  hand  to  corrupt  him  ;  who,  by  throwing 

Caflslum.  Spes  libertatla  nusquam  niai  in  vestrorum  cas- 
trorum  principiis  est — Ad  Brut.  10. 

r  Bubveni  l^tur,  per  deos,  Idque  qoiun  prbnnm ;  tibiqoe 
persuade,  non  te  Idibtu  MartiU,  quibus  servitutem  a  tuis 
dvibuB  repulisU,  plus  profubse  patrfc,  quam,  si  mature 
veneris,  prafnturum.— Ibid.  14. 


in  his  way  the  splendour  of  false  honour,  think 
themselves  sure  of  dazzling  his  good  sense  and 
understanding.  Wherefore  to  all  my  other  labours 
this  new  one  is  added,  of  setting  all  engines  at 
work  to  hold  fast  the  young  man,  lest  I  incur  the 
imputation  of  rashness.  Though  what  rashness  ia 
it  after  all  ?  for,  in  reality,  I  bound  him  for  whom 
I  was  engaged  more  strongly  than  myself ;  oor  has 
the  republic  as  yet  any  cause  to  repent  that  I  was 
his  sponsor,  since  he  has  hitherto  been  the  more 
firm  and  constant  in  acting  for  us,  as  well  from  hia 
own  temper  as  for  my  promise.  The  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  the  republic,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  want 
of  money  ;  for  honest  men  grow  every  day  more 
and  more  averse  to  the  name  of  tribute,  and  what 
was  gathered  from  the  hundredth  penny,  where 
the  rich  are  shamefully  rated,  is  all  spent  in  reward- 
ing the  two  legions.  There  is  an  infinite  expense 
upon  us  to  support  the  armies  which  now  defend 
us,  and  also  yours,  for  our  Cassius  seems  likely  to 
come  sufficiently  provided.  But  I  long  to  talk 
over  this,  and  many  other  things  with  you  in  per- 
son, and  that  quickly.  As  to  your  sister's  children, 
I  did  not  wait,  Brutus,  for  your  writing  to  me : 
the  times  themselves,  since  the  war  will  be  drawn 
into  length,  reserve  the  whole  affair  to  you ;  but  from 
the  first,  when  I  could  not  foresee  the  continuance 
of  the  war,  I  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  children  in 
the  senate,  in  a  manner  which  you  have  been 
informed  of,  I  guess,  by  ^our  mother's  letters  : 
nor  can  there  ever  be  any  case  where  I  will  not 
both  say  and  do,  even  at  the  hazard  of  my  life, 
whatever  I  think  agreeable  either  to  your  inclina- 
tion or  to  your  interest.  The  twenty-sixth  of 
July." 

In  a  letter  likewise  to  Cassius,  he  says,  '*  We 
wish  to  see  you  in  Italy  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
shall  imagine  that  we  have  recovered  the  republic 
when  we  have  you  with  us.  We  had  conquered 
nobly  if  Ijcpidus  had  not  received  the  routed,  dis- 
armed, fugitive,  Antony;  wherefore  Antony  himself 
was  never  so  odious  to  the  city  as  Lepidus  is  now ; 
for  he  began  a  war  upon  us  from  a  turbulent  state 
of  things,  this  man  from  peace  and  victory.  We 
have  the  consuls-elect  to  oppose  him,  in  whom 
indeed  we  have  great  hopes,  yet  not  without  an 
anxious  care  for  the  uncertain  events  of  battles. 
Assure  yourself,  therefore,  that  all  our  dependence 
is  on  you  and  your  Brutus ;  that  you  are  both 
expected,  but  Brutus  immediately,"  &c.' 

But  after  all  these  repeated  remonstrances  of 
Cicero,  neither  Brutus,  nor  Cassiua  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  least  thought  of  coming  with  their 
armies  to  Italy.  Cassius,  indeed,  by  being  more 
remote,  could  not  come  so  readily,  and  was  not  so 
much  expected  as  Brutus  ;  who,  before  the  battle  of 
Modena,  had  drawn  down  all  his  legions  to  the  sea- 
coast,  and  kept  them  at  ApoUoniaand  Dyrrhacbium 
waiting  the  event  of  that  action,  and  ready  to 
embark  for  Italy,  if  any  accident  had  made  his 
assistance  necessary,  for  which  Cicero  highly  com- 
mends him".  But  upon  the  news  of  Antony's 
defeat,  taking  all  the  danger  to  be  over,  he  marched 
away  directly  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Greece  and 
Macedonia,  to  oppose  the  attempts  of  Dolabella ; 

•  Ad  Brut  18.  *  Ep.  Fam.  xil  10. 

n  Tuum  oonsfllum  vehementer  lando,  quod  noo  prlas 
cxercitum  ApoUonia  Dyirhachioque  movlati,  qtum  de 
AntonU  fuga  andisti,  Bruti  eruptione,  popuU  Romani  vic- 
toria.—Ad  Brut.  S. 
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and  from  tiiat  time  seemed  deaf  to  the  call  of  the 
senate,  and  to  all  Cicero's  letters,  which  urged  him 
so  strongly  to  come  to  their  relief.  It  is  difficult 
at  this  distance  to  penetrate  the  motives  of  his 
conduct :  he  had  a  better  opinion  of  Lepidus  than 
the  rest  of  his  partj  had  ;  and  beings  naturally 
positiTe,  might  affect  to  slight  the  apprehensions  of 
Lepidus* a  treachery,  which  was  the  chief  ground 
of  their  calling  so  earnestly  for  him.  But  he  had 
other  reasons  also  which  were  thought  to  be  good  ; 
since  sonae  of  his  friends  at  Rome,  as  we  may 
collect  from  Cicero's  letter,  were  of  a  different 
mind  from  Cicero,  on  the  subject  of  his  coming. 
They  might  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  troops  ;  and 
that  they  were  not  sufficiently  confirmed  and 
attached  to  him  to  be  trusted  in  the  field  against 
the  Teterans  in  Italy ;  whose  example  and  in  vita- 
tion,  when  they  came  to  face  each  other,  might 
possibly  indnce  them  to  desert  as  the  other  armies 
had  done,  and  betray  their  commanders.  But 
whatever  was  their  real  motive,  D.  Brutus,  who 
was  the  best  judge  of  the  state  of  things  at  home, 
was  entirely  of  Cicero's  opinion  :  he  saw  himself 
turroanded  with  veteran  armies,  disaffected  to  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  knew  the  perfidy  of  Lepidus ;  the 
ambition  of  young  Cesar ;  and  the  irresolution  of 
his  coUeagne  Plancus;  and  admonished  Cicero, 
therefore,  in  all  his  letters,  to  urge  his  namesake 
to  hasten  his  march  to  them*.  So  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe,  that  if  Brutus 
and  Cassias  had  marched  with  their  armies  to- 
wards Italy  at  the  time  when  Cicero  first  pressed 
it,  before  the  defection  of  Plancus  and  the  death  of 
Decimos,  it  must  have  prevented  the  immediate 
ruin  of  the  republic. 

The  want  of  money  of  which  Cicero  complains 
at  this  time,  as  the  greatest  evil  that  they  had 
to  struggle  with,  is  expressed  also  very  strongly 
in  another  letter  to  Comificius,  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  who  was  urging  him  to  provide  a  fund  for 
the  support  of  the  legions :  *'  As  to  the  expense,'' 
iays  het  "  which  you  have  made,  and  are  making 
in  yonr  military  preparations,  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  help  yon ;  because  the  senate  is  now  without  a 
head,  by  the  death  of  the  consuls,  and  there  is  an 
incredible  scarcity  of  money  in  the  treasury,  which 
we  are  gathering  however  from  all  quarters,  to 
make  good  our  promises  to  the  troops  that  have 
deserved  it  of  us,  which  cannot  be  done,  in  my 
opinioii,  without  a  tribute ^"  This  tribute  was  a 
sort  of  capitation-tax,  proportioned  to  each  man's 
substance,  but  had  been  wholly  disused  in  Rome 
from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  Paulus  iEmilius, 
which  furnished  money  and  rents  sufficient  to  ease 
the  city  erer  after  of  that  burden,  till  the  neces- 
sity of  the  present  times  obliged  them  to  renew 
it*.  But  from  what  Cicero  intimates  of  the  gene- 
ral aversion  to  the  revival  of  it,  one  cannot  help 
observing  the  fktal  effects  of  that  indolence  and 

>  De  Bruto  autem  nihfl  adhuo  certf.  Quem  ego,  quem- 
■fdmodnm  prcdpla.  priTatls  litferto  ad  bellum  ocmunune 
voeare  nan  desino.— Ep.  Fam.  xi.  25 ;  it.  26. 

r  De  sumtu,  quem  te  in  rem  militarem  fiusere  et  fedsse 
dicis,  nihil  sane  poesum  tibi  opltulari,  propterea  quod  et 
arbaa  aenatus,  coxuulibus  amiBsis,  et  incredibilea  angu»Us 
pecuniae  pablica;,  Ac— Ep.  Fam.  xii.  3U. 

'  At  Perse  rege  devicto  PauUus,  cum  Macedonlcis  opi- 
buB  veterem  atque  beredltariam  nrbia  noatrc  paupertatem 
eo  oaqne  ■rtifiaict,  ut  illo  tempore  primum  populua  Romar 
sua  trflmti  pmstaodi  onero  ae  liberaret.— VaL  Max.  iv.  8; 
it.  PUD.  Hiat  Nat.  zzxiil.  3. 


luxury  which  had  infected  even  the  honest  part  of 
Rome ;  who,  in  this  utmost  exigency  of  the 
republic,  were  shocked  at  the  very  mention  of  an 
extraordinary  tax,  and  would  not  part  with  the 
least  share  of  their  money  for  the  defence  even  of 
their  liberty ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  what 
it  must  always  be  in  the  like  case*  that  by  starving 
the  cause,  they  found  not  only  their  fortunes,  but 
their  lives  also  soon  after,  at  the  mercy  of  their 
enemies.  Cicero  has  a  reflection  in  one  of  his 
speeches  that  seems  applicable  also  to  the  present 
case,  and  to  be  verified  by  the  example  of  these 
times.  "The  republic  (says  he)  is  attacked  always 
with  greater  vigour  than  it  is  defended ;  for  the 
audacious  and  profligate,  prompted  by  their  natural 
enmity  to  it,  are  easily  impelled  to  act  upon  the 
least  nod  of  their  leaders :  whereas  the  honest,  I 
know  not  why,  are  generally  slow  and  unwilling  to 
stir;  and  neglecting  always  the  beginnings  of 
things,  are  never  roused  to  exert  themselves  but 
by  the  last  necessity :  so  that  through  irresolution 
and  delay,  when  they  would  be  glad  to  compound 
at  last  for  their  quiet,  at  the  expense  even  of  their 
honour,  they  commonly  lose  them  both*." 

This  observation  will  serve  to  vindicate  the  con- 
duct of  Cassias  from  that  charge  of  violence  and 
cruelty  which  he  is  said  to  have  practised,  in 
exacting  money  and  other  necessaries  from  the 
cities  of  Asia.  He  was  engaged  in  an  inexpiable 
war,  where  he  must  either  conquer  or  perish  with 
the  republic  itself,  and  where  his  legions  were  not 
only  to  be  supported  but  rewarded :  the  revenues 
of  the  empire  were  exhausted ;  contributions  came 
in  sparingly;  and  the  states  abroad  were  all  desirous 
to  stand  neuter;  as  doubtful  of  the  issue,  and 
unwilling  to  offend  either  side.  Under  these  diffi- 
culties, where  money  was  necessary,  and  no  way  of 
procuring  it  but  force,  extortion  became  lawful; 
the  necessity  of  the  end  justified  the  means  ;  and 
when  the  safety  of  the  empire  and  the  liberty  of 
Rome  were  at  stake,  it  was  no  time  to  listen  to 
scruples.  This  was  Cassius's  way  of  reasoning, 
and  the  ground  of  his  acting ;  who  applied  all  lus 
thoughts  to  support  the  cause  that  he  had  under- 
taken ;  and  kept  his  eyes  (as  Appian  says)  wholly 
fixed  upon  the  war,  as  a  gladiator  upon  his  anta- 
gonist^. 

Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  being  of  a  temper 
more  mild  and  scrupulous,  contented  himself  gene- 
rally with  the  regular  methods  of  raising  money  ; 
and  from  his  love  o(  philosophy  and  the  politer 
studies,  having  contracted  an  affection  for  the 
cities  of  Greece,  instead  of  levying  contributions, 
used  to  divert  himself,  wherever  he  passed,  with 
seeing  their  games  and  exercises,  and  presiding  at 
their  philosophical  disputations,  as  if  travelling 
rather  for  curiosity  than  to  provide  materials  for  a 
bloody  war<^.  When  he  and  Cassius,  therefore, 
met,  the  difference  of  their  circumstances  showed 
the  different  effects  of  their  conduct.  Cassius, 
without  receiving  a  penny  from  Rome,  came  rich 
and  amply  furnished  with  all  the  stores  of  war ; 
Brutus,  who  had  received  large  remittances  from 


•  Pro  Sextio,  47. 

**  *0  fikv  Kdffffios  itfitraarpeirrly  KoBdirtp  is  rhv 
hyavurr^v  ol  fLoyofiaxouvr^s,  is  fi6¥oy  rhy  triXtfjuov 
h^^pa, — Appian.  L  iv.  €67. 

'^  'O  Z\  BpoOrof,  tmi  yfypotro,  kolL  ipiXoBtd/iwv  Ijy 
K<d  ^iX.'fiKOoSf  &rf  KoJt  ^lAfKTo^o'as  oOk  ky^yv&s. — 
Ibid. 
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Italy,  came  empty  and  poor,  and  unable  to  sup- 
port himself  without  the  help  of  Cassius,  who  was 
forced  to  give  him  a  third  part  of  that  treasure 
which  he  had  been  gathering  with  so  much  envy 
to  himself  for  the  common  service  ^. 

While  Cicero  was  taking  all  this  pains,  and 
struggling  thus  gloriously  in  the  support  of  their 
expiring  Uberty,  Brutus,  who  was  naturally  peevish 
and  querulous,  being  particularly  chagrined  by  the 
unhappy  turn  of  a£fairs  in  Italy,  and  judging  of 
counsels  by  events,  was  disposed  at  last  to  throw 
all  the  blame  upon  him;  charging  him  chiefly, 
that,  by  a  profusion  of  honours  on  young  Ceesar, 
he  had  inspired  him  with  an  ambition  incompatible 
with  the  safety  of  the  republic,  and  armed  him 
with  that  power  which  he  was  now  employing  to 
oppress  it:  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  by  l£ose 
honours  Cicero  did  not  intend  to  give  Caesar  any 
new  power,  but  to  apply  that  which  he  had  acquired 
by  his  own  vigour  to  the  public  service  and  the 
ruin  of  Antony ;  in  which  he  succeeded  even  be- 
yond expectation,  and  would  certainly  have  gained 
his  end,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  accidents 
which  could  not  be  foreseen.  For  it  is  evident 
from  the  facts  above-mentioned,  that  he  was  always 
jealous  of  Csesar,  and  instead  of  increasing,  was 
contriving  some  check  to  his  authority,  till  by  the 
death  of  the  consuls,  he  slipped  out  of  his  hands 
and  became  too  strong  to  be  managed  by  him  any 
longer.  Brutus,  by  being  at  such  a  distance,  was 
not  well  apprised  of  the  particular  grounds  of 
granting  those  honours  ;  but  Decimus,  who  was  all 
the  while  in  Italy,  saw  the  use  and  necessity  of 
them,  and  seems  to  hint  in  some  of  his  letters  that 
they  ought  to  have  decreed  still  greater*. 

But  whatever  Brutus  or  any  one  else  may  have 
said,  if  we  reflect  on  Cicero's  conduct  from  the 
time  of  Caesar's  death  to  his  own,  we  shall  find  it 
in  all  respects  uniform,  great,  and  glorious  ;  never 
deviating  from  the  grand  point  which  he  had  in 
view,  the  liberty  of  his  country :  whereas,  if  we 
attend  to  Brutus's,  we  cannot  help  observing  in  it 
something  strangely  various  and  inconsistent  with 
itself.  In  his  outward  manners  and  behaviour,  he 
affected  the  rigour  of  a  Stoic,  and  the  severity  of 
an  old  Roman ;  yet  by  a  natural  tenderness  and 
compassion,  was  oft  betrayed  into  acts  of  an 
effeminate  weakness.  To  restore  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  he  killed  his  -friend  and  benefactor ;  and 
declares,  that  for  the  same  cause  he  would  have 
killed  even  his  fother' :  yet  he  would  not  take 
Antony's  life,  though  it  was  a  necessary  sacrifice 
to  the  same  cause.  When  Dolabella  had  basely 
murdered  Trebonius,  and  Antony  openly  approved 
the  act,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  make  repri- 
sals on  C.  Antony :  but  through  a  vain  ostentation 
of  clemency,  suffered  him  to  live,  though  with 
danger  to  himself.  When  his  brother-in-law, 
Lepidus,  was  declared  an  enemy,  he  expressed  an 
absurd  and  peevish  resentment  of  it  for  the  sake 
of  his  nephews,  as  if  it  would  not  have  been  in 
fais  power  to  have  repaired  their  fortunes  if  the 


d  Plutarch,  in  Brat. 

e  MlrabiUter,  mi  Brute,  Intor,  mea  oonsQia,  meooque 
sententiaa  a  te  probari,  de  deoemvirls,  de  oraando  adole»- 
coote.^Ep.  Fam.  xi.  14 ;  it.  SO. 

' ^Non  ooDcesserim,  quod  in  illo  non  tnli,  led  ne  patri 

quidem  meo^  si  reviviscat,  ut,  patiente  me,  plus  legibus  ac 
eenatu  poeait.  [Ad  Brut  16.]  Sed  dominum,  ne  parentem 
quidem,  m^res  nostri  voluanrnt  omo.    Ibid.  17. 


republic  was  ever  restored;  or  if  not,  in  their 
father's.  How  contrary  is  this  to  the  spirit  of  that 
old  Brutus  from  whom  he  derived  his  descent, 
and  whom  in  his  general  conduct  he  pretended  to 
imitate  !  He  blames  Cicero  for  dispensing  honours 
too  largely,  yet  claims  an  infinite  share  of  them  to 
himself;  and  when  he  had  seized  by  his  private 
authority  what  the  senate  at  Cicero's  motion 
confirmed  to  him,  the  most  extraordinary  com- 
mand which  had  been  granted  to  any  man,  he 
declares  himself  an  enemy  to  all  extraordinary 
commissions,  in  what  hands  soever  they  were 
lodged cr :  this  inconsistency  in  his  character  would 
tempt  us  to  believe  that  he  was  governed  in  many 
cases  by  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  his  temper, 
rather  than  by  any  constant  and  settled  principles 
of  philosophy,  of  which  he  is  commonly  thought 
so  strict  an  observer. 

Cicero,  however,  notwithstanding  the  peevish- 
ness of  Brutus,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  serving 
and  supporting  him  to  the  very  last :  as  soon  as  he 
perceived  Caesar's  intention  of  revenging  his  uncle's 
death,  he  took  all  imaginable  pains  to  dissuade  him 
from  it,  and  never  ceased  from  exhorting  him  by 
letters  to  a  reconciliation  with  Brutus,  and  the 
observance  of  that  amnesty  which  the  senate  had 
decreed  as  the  foundation  of  the  public  peace. 
This  was  certainly  the  best  service  which  he  could 
do,  either  to  Brutus  or  the  republic  :  and  Atticus, 
imagining  that  Brutus  would  be  pleased  with  it, 
sent  him  a  copy  of  what  Cicero  had  written  on  that 
subject ;  but  instead  of  pleasing,  it  provoked  Brutus 
fOnly  the  more :  he  treated  it  as  base  and  dishonour- 
able to  ask  anything  of  a  boy,  or  to  imagine  the 
safety  of  Brutus  to  depend  on  any  one  but  himself; 
and  signified  his  mind  upon  it,  both  to  Cicero 
and  Atticus,  in  such  a  style  as  confirms  what 
Cicero  had  long  before  observed,  and  more  than 
once  declared  of  him,  that  his  letters  were  gene- 
rally churlish,  unmannerly,  and  arrogant ;  and  that 
he  regarded  neither  what,  nor  to  whom  be  was 
writing^.  But  their  own  letters  to  eadi  other  will 
be  the  best  vouchers  of  what  I  have  been  remark- 
ing, and  enable  us  to  form  the  surest  judgment  of 
the  different  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  men.  After 
Brutus,  therefore,  had  frequently  intimated  his 
dissatisfaction  and  dislike  of  Cicero's  management, 
Cicero  took  occasion,  in  the  following  letter,  to  lay 
open  the  whole  progress  of  it  from  the  time  of 
Caesar's  death,  in  order  to  show  the  reasonableness 
and  necessity  of  each  step. 

Cicero  to  Brutus. 
"  You  have  Messala  now  with  you.  It  is  not 
possible,  therefore,  for  me  to  explain  by  letter, 
though  ever  so  accurately  drawn,  the  present  state 
of  our  affairs  so  exactly  as  he,  who  not  only  knows 
them  all  more  perfectly,  but  can  describe  them 
more  elegantly  than  any  man :  for  I  would  not 
have  you  imagine,  Brutus  (though  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  tell  you  what  you  know  already  yourself, 
but  that  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  such  an 
excellence  of  all  good  qualities)  ;  I  would  not  have 
you  imagine,  I  say,  that  for  probity,  constancy, 
and  zeal  for  the  republic,  there  is  any  one  equal  to 
him  :  so  that  eloquence,  in  which  he  wonderfully 

g  Ego  certe— cum  ipsa  re  bellum  geram,  boo  est  cum 
regno,  et  imperils  extraordlnariifl  et  dominatlnine  at  poten- 
tfa.^Ad  Brut  I?. 

^  Ad  Att.  vi.  1,  3. 
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excels,  scarce  finds  a  place  among  hi*  other  praises ; 
since  eren  in  that  his  wisdom  shines  the  most 
eminent,  by  his  having  formed  himself  with  so 
much  judgment  and  skill  to  the  truest  manner  of 
fpeaking.  Yet  his  industry  all  the  while  is  so 
reaiarkable,  and  he  spends  so  much  of  his  time  in 
9tady,  that  he  seems  to  owe  but  little  to  his  parts, 
which  still  are  the  greatest.  But  I  am  carried  too 
&r  by  my  love  for  him  :  for  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  this  epistle  to  praise  Messala,  especially  to 
Brutus,  to  whom  his  virtue  is  not  less  known  then 
to  myself,  and  these  very  studies  which  I  am  prais- 
ing still  more  ;  whom,  when  I  could  not  part  with 
vitbout  regret,  I  comforted  myself  with  reflecting, 
that  by  his  going  away  to  you,  as  it  were  to  my 
second  self,  he  both  dischaiged  his  duty,  and 
pursued  the  surest  path  to  glory.  But  so  much 
for  that^  I  come  now,  after  a  long  interval,  to 
eoosider  a  certain  letter  of  yonra,  in  which,  while 
you  allow  me  to  have  done  well  in  many  things, 
Tou  find  fault  with  me  for  one ;  that  in  conferring 
honours  I  vras  too  free,  and  even  prodigal.  You 
charge  me  with  this ;  othen  probably  with  being 
too  serere  in  punishing,  or  you  yourself  perhaps 
vith  both.  If  so,  I  desire  that  my  judgment  and 
•eatimentB  on  each  may  be  clearly  explained  to 
yoQ :  not  that  I  mean  to  justify  myself  by  the 
authority  of  Solon,  the  wisest  of  the  seven,  and 
the  only  legislator  of  them  all,  who  used  to  say 
that  the  public  weal  vras  comprised  in  two  things, 

>  Pobliiu  Valerius  Meenla  Corvinus,  of  whom  Cloero 
hen  gives  ao  fine  a  character,  waa  one  of  the  nobleat  as 
wU  an  the  moot  aoooinpliiihed  persons  of  his  age,  who  lived 
loo?  af  terwarde  the  general  favourite  of  all  parties,  and  a 
prineipal  omatncnt  of  Augustus's  court.  Being  in  anna 
vith  Bratna,  he  was  proscribed  of  course  by  the  triumvi- 
nte,  yet  waa  excepted  aoon  after  by  a  special  edict,  but 
refused  the  benefit  of  that  grace,  and  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  liberty,  till  he  saw  it  expire  with  his  friend.  After  the 
battle  of  Fbilippi,  the  troops  that  remained  freely  offered 
thonaelTeB  to  his  command ;  but  he  choae  to  accept  peace, 
to  which  he  waa  faivited  by  the  conquerors,  and  surren- 
dered hinoaelf  to  Antony,  with  whom  he  had  a  particular 
scq^iamtajioe.  When  Caaar  was  defeated  not  long  after 
by  a.  Pompey,  on  the  coast  of  Hieily,  being  in  the  utmost 
dittreaa  and  danger  of  life,  he  committed  himself  with  one 
domestic  to  the  fidelity  of  Messala ;  who,  instead  of  reveng- 
io«  btmeelf  on  one  who  had  so  lately  proscribed  and  set  a 
price  upon  hia  head,  generously  protected  and  preserved 
him.  He  continued  still  in  the  friendship  of  Antony,  till 
the  scandal  of  Antony's  life,  and  slavish  obsequiousness  to 
Clciipatra,  threw  htan  wholly  into  the  interests  of  Cesar, 
by  vhom  he  waa  declared  consul  In  Antony's  place,  greatly 
entnwted  in  the  battle  of  Aotium,  and  honoured  at  Ust 
vith  a  triumph,  for  reducing  the  rebellious  Gauls  to  their 
obcdienfft  He  ia  celebrated  by  all  writers  as  one  of  the 
first  ocatora  of  Rome ;  and  having  been  the  di^iple  of 
Ckero.  waa  thought  by  some  to  excel  even  his  master  in 
the  aweetneaa  and  oorrectneai  of  hia  style ;  preserving 
always  a  dignity,  and  demonstrating  his  nobility,  by  the 
very  maimfr  of  bis  speaking.  To  the  perfection  of  his 
doquenoe  he  had  added  all  the  aeoomplishments  of  the 
(Aba-  liberal  arte ;  waa  a  great  admirer  of  Socrates,  and  the 
sereicr  studies  of  philoaophy,  yet  an  eminent  patron  of  all 
the  wita  and  poets  of  those  times.  Tibullus  was  the  con- 
stant companion  of  all  his  foreign  expeditions,  which  he 
celebrates  in  hia  Elegies ;  and  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes, 
calls  for  his  choicest  wines,  for  the  entertainment  of  so 
noble  a  guest  Yet  this  polite  and  amiable  man,  impaired 
by  sickness,  and  worn  out  at  last  by  age,  is  said  to  have 
outlived  his  senses  and  memory,  till  he  had  forgotten  even 
his  very  name^— See  Appian.  p.  611.  736;  Tacit  Dial.  18; 
QuiaKL  x.  1 :  TibulL  Bleg.  i.  7 :  Hor.  Carm.  Ill  81 ;  Plin. 
Hlat  Nat  vii  34. 


rewards  and  punishments ;  in  which,  however,  as 
in  everything  else,  a  certain  medium  and  tempera- 
ment is  to  Im  observed.  But  it  is  not  my  design  at 
this  time  to  discuss  so  great  a  subject.  I  think  it 
proper  only  to  open  the  reasons  of  my  votes  and 
opinions  in  the  senate  from  the  beginning  of  this 
war.  After  the  death  of  Cssar,  and  those  your 
memorable  ides  of  March,  you  cannot  forget, 
Brutus,  what  I  declared  to  have  been  omitted  by 
yon,  and  what  a  tempest  I  foresaw  hanging  over 
the  republic.  You  had  freed  us  from  a  great 
plague,  wiped  oiF  a  great  stain  from  the  Roman 
people,  acquired  to  yourselves  divine  glory,  yet  all 
the  equipage  and  furniture  of  kingly  power  was  left 
still  to  Lepidus  and  Antony — the  one  inconstant, 
the  other  vicious ;  both  of  them  afraid  of  peace, 
and  enemies  to  the  public  quiet.  While  these  men 
were  eager  to  raise  fresh  disturbances  in  the 
republic,  we  had  no  guard  about  us  to  oppose  them, 
though  the  whole  city  was  eager  and  unanimous  in 
asserting  its  liberty :  I  was  then  thought  too  vio- 
lent, while  you,  perhaps  more  wisely,  withdrew 
yourselves  from  that  city  which  you  had  delivered, 
and  refused  the  help  of  all  Italy,  which  offered  to 
arm  itself  in  your  cause.  Wherefore,  when  I  saw 
the  city  in  the  hands  of  traitors,  oppressed  by  the 
arms  of  Antony,  and  that  neither  you  nor  Cassius 
could  be  safe  in  it,  I  thought  it  time  for  me  to  quit 
it  too  :  for  a  city  overpowered  by  traitors,  without 
the  means  of  relieving  itself,  is  s  wretched  spectacle. 
Yet  my  mind,  always  the  same,  and  ever  fixed  on 
the  love  of  my  country,  could  not  bear  the  thought 
of  leaving  it  in  its  distress.  In  the  midst,  {here- 
fore,  of  my  voysge  to  Greece,  and  in  the  very 
season  of  the  Etesian  winds,  when  an  uncommon 
south  wind,  as  if  displeased  with  my  resolution,  had 
driven  me  back  to  Italy,  I  found  you  at  Velia,  and 
wss  greatly  concerned  at  it ;  for  you  were  retreat- 
ing, Brutus — were  retreating,  I  say,  since  your 
Stoics  will  not  allow  their  wise  man  to  fly.  As 
soon  as  1  came  to  Rome,  I  exposed  myself  to  the 
wickedness  and  rage  of  Antony  ;  and  when  I  had 
exasperated  him  against  me,  began  to  enter  into 
measures  in  the  very  manner  of  the  Brutuses  (for 
such  are  peculiar  to  your  blood),  for  delivering  the 
republic.  I  shall  omit  the  long  recital  of  what 
followed,  since  it  all  relates  to  myself,  and  observe 
only,  that  young  Cesar,  by  whom,  if  we  will  confess 
the  truth,  we  subsist  at  this  day,  flowed  from  the 
source  of  my  counsels.  I  decreed  him  no  honours, 
Brutus,  but  what  were  due,  none  but  what  were 
necessary ;  for  as  soon  as  we  began  to  recover  any 
liberty,  and  before  the  virtue  of  D.  Brutus  had  yet 
shown  itself  so  far  that  we  could  know  its  divine 
force,  and  while  our  whole  defence  wss  in  the  boy, 
who  repelled  Antony  from  our  necks,  what  honour 
was  not  really  due  to  him  !  though  I  gave  him 
nothing  yet  but  the  praise  of  words,  and  that  but 
moderate.  I  decreed  him  indeed  a  legal  command, 
which,  though  it  seemed  honourable  to  one  of  that 
age,  was  yet  necessary  to  one  who  had  an  army ;  for 
what  is  an  army  without  the  command  of  it  ?  Philip 
voted  him  a  statue,  Servius  the  privilege  of  suing 
for  offices  before  the  legal  time,  which  was  short- 
ened still  by  Servilius ;  nothing  was  then  thought 
too  much ;  but  we  are  apt,  I  know  not  how,  to  be 
more  liberal  in  fear  than  grateful  in  success.  When 
D.  Brutus  was  delivered  from  the  siege,  a  day  of 
all  others  the  most  joyous  to  the  city,  which  hap- 
pened also  to  be  his  birth-day,  I  decreed  that  his 
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name  ihould  be  ascribed  for  ever  to  that  day  in 
the  public  calendars  :  in  which  I  followed  the 
example  of  our  ancestors,  who  paid  the  same  honour 
to  a  woman,  Larentia,  at  whose  altar  you  priests 
perform  sacred  rites  in  the  Telabrum.  By  giving 
this  to  D.  Brutos,  my  design  was  to  fix  in  the 
calendars  a  perpetual  memorial  of  a  most  acceptable 
victory ;  but  I  perceived  on  that  day  that  there 
was  more  malevolence  than  gratitude  in  many  of 
the  senate.  During  these  same  days  I  poured  out 
honours  (since  you  will  have  it  so)  on  the  deceased 
Hirtius,  Pansa,  and  Aquila:  and  who  can  find 
fault  with  it  but  those  who,  when  fear  is  once 
over,  forget  their  past  danger  ?  But  besides  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  services,  there  was  a  use 
in  it  which  reached  to  posterity ;  for  I  was  desirous 
that  there  should  remain  an  eternal  monument  of 
the  public  hatred  to  our  most  cruel  enemies.  There 
is  one  thing,  I  doubt,  which  does  not  please  you — 
for  it  does  not  please  your  friends  here,  who,  tiiough 
excellent  men,  have  but  little  experience  in  public 
affairs — ^that  I  decreed  an  ovation  to  Ciesar  ;  but 
for  my  part  (though  I  may  perhaps  be  mistaken, 
for  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  approve  nothing 
but  what  is  my  own),  I  cannot  but  think  that  I 
haVe  advised  nothing  more  prudent  during  this 
war.  Why  it  is  so,  is  not  proper  to  be  explained, 
lest  I  be  thought  to  have  been  more  provident  in 
it  than  grateful.  But  even  this  is  too  much.  Let 
us  pass,  therefore,  to  other  things.  I  decreed 
honours  to  D.  Brutus — decreed  them  to  Plancus. 
They  must  be  men  of  gpreat  souls  who  are  attracted 
by  glory.  But  the  senate  also  is  certainly  wise  in 
trying  every  art  that  is  honest  by  which  it  can 
engage  any  one  to  the  service  of  the  republic.  But 
I  am  blamed  in  the  case  of  Lepidus,  to  whom, 
after  I  had  raised  a  statue  in  the  rostra,  I  pre- 
sently threw  it  down.  My  view  in  that  honour 
was,  to  reclaim  him  from  desperate  measures  ;  but 
the  madness  of  an  inconstant  man  got  the  better 
of  my  prudence ;  nor  was  there  yet  so  much  harm 
in  erecting,  as  good  in  demolishing,  the  statue. 
But  I  have  said  enough  concerning  honours,  and 
must  say  a  word  or  two  about  punishments ;  for  I 
have  often  observed,  from  your  letters,  that  you 
are  fond  of  acquiring  a  reputation  of  clemency, 
by  your  treatment  of  those  whom  you  have  con- 
quered in  war.  I  can  imagine  nothing  to  be  done  by 
you  but  what  is  vnsely  done  :  but  to  omit  the  punish- 
ing of  wickedness  (which  we  call  pardoning)  though 
it  be  tolerable  in  other  cases,  I  hold  to  be  perni- 
cious in  this  war.  Of  all  the  civil  wars  that  have 
been  in  my  memory,  there  was  not  one  in  which, 
what  side  soever  got  the  better,  there  would  not 
have  remained  some  form  of  a  commonwealth ;  yet 
in  this,  what  sort  of  a  republic  we  are  like  to  have, 
if  we  conquer,  I  would  not  easily  affirm  ;  but  if  we 
are  conquered,  we  are  sure  to  have  none.  My 
votes  therefore  were  severe  against  Antony,  severe 
against  Lepidus,  not  from  any  spirit  of  revenge, 
but  to  deter  wicked  citizens  at  present  from  making 
war  against  their  country,  and  to  leave  an  example 
to  posterity,  that  none  hereafter  should  imitate 
such  rashness.  Yet  this  very  vote  was  not  more 
mine  than  it  was  everybody's ;  in  which  there 
seems,  I  own,  to  be  something  cruel,  that  the 
punishment  should  reach  to  children,  who  have 
done  nothing  to  deserve  it :  but  the  constitution  is 
both  ancient  and  of  all  cities ;  for  even  Themis- 
tocles's  children  were  reduced  to  want ;  and  since 


the  same  ^punishment  falls  upon  citizens  con- 
demned of  public  crimes,  how  was  it  possible  for 
us  to  be  more  gentle  towards  enemies  ?  But  how 
can  that  man  complain  of  me,  who,  if  he  had 
conquered,  must  needs  confess  that  he  would  haye 
treated  me  even  with  more  severity  ?  You  haye 
now  the  motives  of  my  opinions  in  the  case  of 
rewards  and  punishments  ;  for  as  to  other  points, 
you  have  heard,  I  imagine,  what  my  sentiments 
and  YOtes  have  been.  But  to  talk  of  these  things 
now  is  not  necessary  :  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  | 
extremely  so,  Brutus  :  —  that  you  come  to  Italy  ' 
with  your  army  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  in  ' 
the  utmost  expectation  of  you :  whenever  you  set 
foot  in  Italy,  all  the  world  will  fly  to  you ;  for 
whether  it  be  our  lot  to  conquer  (as  we  had  already 
done,  if  Lepidus  had  not  been  desirous  to  overturn 
all,  and  perish  himself  with  his  friends),  there  will 
be  a  great  want  of  your  authority,  for  the  settling 
some  state  of  a  city  amongst  us ;  or,  if  there  be 
any  danger  and  struggle  still  behind,  hasten  to  as, 
for  God's  sake ;  for  you  know  how  much  depends 
on  opportunity,  how  much  on  despatch.  What 
diligence  I  shall  use  in  the  care  of  your  sister's 
children  you  will  soon  know,  I  hope,  from  your 
mother's  and  sister's  letters,  in  whose  cause  I  have 
more  regard  to  your  will,  which  is  ever  most  dear 
to  me,  than,  as  some  think,  to  my  own  constancy. 
But  it  is  my  desire  both  to  be  and  to  appear  con- 
stant in  nothing  so  much  as  in  loving  you**." 

Brutus  to  Cicero. 
"  I  have  read  a  part  of  your  letter,  which  yon 
sent  to  Octavius,  transmitted  to  me  by  Atticus. 
Your  zeal  and  concern  for  my  safety  gave  me  no 
new  pleasure  ;  for  it  is  not  only  common,  but 
our  daily  news,  to  hear  something,  which  you  have 
said  or  done  with  your  usual  fidelity,  in  the  support 
of  my  honour  and  dignity.  Yet  that  same  part  of 
your  letter  affected  me  with  the  most  sensible  grief 
which  my  mind  could  possibly  receive.  For  you 
compliment  him  so  highly  for  his  services  to  the 
republic  ;  and  in  a  strain  so  suppliant  and  abject 
that — what  shall  I  say .' — I  am  ashamed  of  the 
wretched  state  to  which  we  are  reduced, — yet  it 
must  be  said, — you  recommend  my  safety  to  him, 
to  which  what  death  is  not  preferable .'  and  plainly 
show,  that  our  servitude  is  not  yet  abolished,  but 
our  master  only  changed.  Recollect  your  words, 
and  deny  them,  if  you  dare,  to  be  the  prayers  of  a 
slave  to  his  king.  There  is  one  thing  you  say 
which  is  required  and  expected  from  him, — that  he 
would  allow  those  citizens  to  live  in  safety,  of 
whom  all  honest  men  and  the  people  of  Rome 
think  well.  But  what  if  he  will  not  allow  it  ? 
Shall  we  be  the  less  safe  for  that  ?  It  is  better 
not  to  be  safe,  than  to  be  saved  by  him.  For  my 
part,  I  can  never  think  all  the  gods  so  averse  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Roman  people,  that 
Octavius  must  be  entreated  for  the  life  of  any  one 
citizen,  much  less  for  the  deliverers  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  talk  thus  magnificently  - 
and  it  even  becomes  me  to  those,  who  know  not 
either  what  to  fear  for  any  one,  or  what  to  ask  of 
any  one.  Can  you  allow  Octavius  to  have  this 
power,  and  yet  be  his  friend .'  or  if  you  have  any 
value  for  me,  would  you  wish  to  see  me  at  Rome, 
when  I  must  first  be  recommended  to  the  boy, 
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that  be  would  permit  me  to  be  there?  what 
reason  can  you  bave  to  thank  him,  if  you  think  it 
neeesaar J  to  befi^  of  him  that  he  would  grant  and 
suffer  us  to  live  with  safety  ?  or  is  it  to  be  reckoned 
a  klndneaa,  that  be  chooses  to  see  himself  rather 
than  Antony  in  the  condition  to  have  sach 
petitions  addressed  to  him  ;  one  may  supplicate 
indeed  the  successor,  but  never  the  abolisher  of  a 
tyranny,  that  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the 
republic  may  be  safe.  It  was  this  weakness  and 
d»pair,  not  more  blamable  indeed  in  you  than  in 
all,  which  first  pushed  Cssar  to  the  ambition  of 
reigning,  and,  after  his  death,  encouraged  Antony 
to  think  of  seizing  his  place ;  and  has  now  raised 
this  boy  so  high  that  you  judge  it  necessary  to 
tddress  your  prayers  to  him  for  the  preservation  of 
men  of  our  rank  ;  and  that  we  can  be  saved  only 
hy  the  mercy  of  one  scarce  yet  a  man,  and  by  no 
Qither  means.  But  if  we  had  remembered  ourselves 
to  be  Romans,  these  infamous  men  would  not  be 
more  daring  to  aim  at  dominion,  than  we  to  repel 
it:  nor  would  Antony  be  more  encouraged  by 
Caesar's  reign,  than  deterred  by  his  fate.  How 
can  yon,  a  consular  senator,  and  the  avenger  of  so 
many  treasons  (by  suppressing  which  you  have 
but  postponed  oar  ruin  I  fear  for  a  time),  reflect 
on  what  you  have  done,  and  yet  approve  these 
things,  or  bear  them  so  tamely,  as  to  seem  at  least 
to  approve  them  ?  for  what  particular  grudge  had 
you  to  Antony?  no  other,  but  that  he  assumed 
all  this  to  himself ;  that  our  lives  should  be  begged 
of  him  ;  our  safety  be  precarious,  from  whom  he 
had  received  his  liberty  ;  and  the  republic  depend 
on  his  will  and  pleasure.  You  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  take  arms,  to  prevent  him  from  tyran- 
nizing at  this  rate:  but  was  it  your  intent, 
that  by  preventing  him,  we  might  sue  to  another 
who  woold  suffer  himself  to  be  advanced  into  liis 
place,  or  that  the  republic  might  be  free  and 
mistress  of  itself  ?  as  if  our  quarrel  was  not  perhaps 
to  slavery,  but  to  the  conditions  of  it.  But  we 
might  have  had,  not  only  an  easy  master  in  Antony, 
if  we  would  have  been  content  with  that,  but 
whatever  share  with  him  we  pleased  of  favours 
and  honours.  For  what  could  he  deny  to  those 
whose  patience  he  saw  was  the  best  support  of  his 
government?  but  nothing  was  of  such  value  to  us, 
that  we  would  sell  our  faith  and  our  liberty  for  it. 
This  very  boy,  whom  the  name  of  Cssar  seems 
to  incite  against  the  destroyers  of  Cfesar,  at  what 
rate  would  he  value  it  (if  there  was  any  room  to 
traffic  with  him),  to  be  enabled  by  our  help  to 
maintain  his  present  power,  since  we  have  a  mind 
to  live,  and  to  be  rich,  and  to  be  called  consulars  ? 
but  then  Csesar  must  have  perished  in  vain  :  for 
what  reason  had  we  to  rejoice  at  his  death,  if  after 
it  we  were  still  to  continue  slaves?  Let  other 
people  be  as  indolent  as  they  please ;  but  may  the 
gods  and  goddesses  deprive  me  sooner  of  every, 
thing  than  the  resolution,  not  to  allow  to  the  heir 
of  him  whom  I  killed  what  I  did  not  allow  to  the 
man  himself — nor  would  suffer,  even  in  my  father, 
were  he  living — ^to  have  more  power  than  the  laws 
and  the  senate.  How  can  you  imagine,  that  any 
one  can  be  free  under  him,  without  whose  leave 
there  is  no  place  for  us  in  that  city  ?  or  how  is  it 
possible  for  you,  after  all,  to  obtain  what  you  ask  ? 
You  ask,  that  he  would  allow  us  to  be  safe.  Shall 
we  then  receive  safety,  think  you,  when  we  re- 
ceive life  ?    But  how  can  we  receive  it,  if  we  first 


part  with  our  honour  and  our  liberty  ?  Do  you 
fancy,  that  to  live  at  Rome  is  to  be  safe  ?  It  is 
the  thing,  and  not  the  place,  which  must  secure 
that  to  me ;  for  I  was  never  safe  while  Caesar 
lived,  till  I  had  resolved  on  that  attempt ;  nor  can 
I  in  any  place  live  in  exile,  as  long  as  I  hate  slavery 
and  affronts  above  all  other  evils.  Is  not  this  to 
fall  back  again  into  the  same  state  of  darkness ; 
when  he,  who  has  taken  upon  him  the  name  of 
the  tyrant  (though  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  when 
the  tyrants  are  destroyed,  their  children  also  perish 
with  them),  must  be  entreated,  that  the  avengers 
of  tyranny  may  be  safe  ?  Can  I  ever  wish  to  see 
that  city,  or  think  it  a  city,  which  would  not  accept 
liberty  when  offered,  and  even  forced  upon  it,  but 
has  more  dread  of  the  name  of  their  late  king,  in 
the  person  of  a  boy,  than  confidence  in  itself; 
though  it  has  seen  that  very  king  taken  off  in  the 
height  of  all  his  power  by  the  virtue  of  a  few  ? 
As  for  me,  do  not  recommend .  me  any  more  to 
your  Cssar,  nor  indeed  yourself,  if  you  will  hearken 
to  me.  You  set  a  very  high  value  on  the  few 
years  which  remain  to  yon  at  that  age,  if  for  the 
sake  of  them  you  can  supplicate  that  boy.  But 
take  care  after  all,  lest  what  you  have  done  and  are 
doing  so  laudably  against  Antony,  instead  of  being 
praised,  as  the  effect  of  a  great  mind,  be  charged 
to  the  account  of  your  fear.  For  if  you  are  so 
pleased  with  Octavius  as  to  petition  him  for  our 
safety,  you  will  be  thought  not  to  have  disliked  a 
master,  but  to  have  wanted  a  more  friendly  one. 
As  to  your  praising  him  for  the  things  that  he  has 
hitherto  done,  1  entirely  approve  it :  for  they 
deserve  to  be  praised,  provided  that  he  undertook 
them  to  repel  other  men's  power,  not  to  advance 
his  own.  But  when  you  adjudge  him  not  only  to 
have  this  power,  but  that  you  ought  to  submit  to 
it  so  far  as  to  entreat  him  that  he  would  not 
destroy  us,  you  pay  him  too  great  a  recompense : 
for  you  ascribe  that  very  thing  to  him  which  the 
republic  seemed  to  enjoy  through  him  :  nor  does 
it  ever  enter  into  your  thoughts,  that  if  Octavius  be 
worthy  of  any  honours,  because  he  wages  war  with 
Antony  ;  that  those  who  extirpated  the  very  evil 
of  which  these  are  but  the  relics,  can  never  be 
sufficiently  requited  by  the  Roman  people;  though 
they  were  to  heap  upon  them  everything  which 
they  could  bestow :  but  see  how  much  stronger 
people's  fears  are  than  their  memories,  because 
Antony  still  lives,  and  is  in  arms.  As  to  Cesar, 
all  that  could  and  ought  to  be  done  is  past,  and 
cannot  be  recalled :  is  Octavius  then  a  person  of 
so  great  importance,  that  the  people  of  Rome  are 
to  expect  from  him  what  he  will  determine  upon 
us  ?  or  are  we  of  so  little,  that  any  single  man  is  to 
be  entreated  for  our  safety?  As  for  me,  may  I  never 
return  to  you  if  ever  1  either  supplicate  any  man, 
or  do  not  restrain  those  who  are  disposed  to  do  it, 
from  supplicating  for  themselves  :  or  I  will  remove 
to  a  distance  from  all  such  who  can  be  slaves, 
and  fancy  myself  at  Rome,  wherever  I  can  live 
free  ;  and  shall  pity  you,  whose  fond  desire  of 
life  neither  age,  nor  honours,  nor  the  example  of 
other  men*s  virtue,  can  moderate.  For  my  part, 
I  shall  ever  think  myself  happy  as  long  as  I  can 
please  myself  with  the  persuasion  that  my  piety 
has  been  fully  requited.  For  what  can  be  happier, 
than  for  a  man,  conscious  of  virtuous  acts,  and 
content  with  liberty,  to  despise  all  human  affairs  ? 
Yet  I  will  never  yield  to  those  who  are  fond  of 
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yielding,  or  be  conquered  by  those  who  are  willing 
to  be  conquered  themselves,  but  will  first  try  and 
attempt  everything,  nor  ever  desist  from  dragging 
our  city  out  of  slavery.  If  such  fortune  attends 
me  as  I  ought  to  have,  we  shall  all  rejoice ;  if  not, 
I  shall  rejoice  myself.  For  how  could  this  life  be 
spent  better  than  in  acts  and  thoughts  which  tend 
to  make  my  countrymen  free  ?  I  beg  and  beseech 
yon,  Cicero,  not  to  desert  the  cause  through  wea- 
riness or  diffidence :  in  repelling  present  evils, 
have  your  eye  always  on  the  future,  lest  they  in- 
sinuate themselves  before  you  are  aware.  Con- 
sider, that  the  fortitude  and  courage  with  which 
you  delivered  the  republic  when  consul,  and  now 
again  when  consular,  are  nothing  without  con- 
stancy and  equability.  The  case  of  tried  virtue, 
I  own,  is  harder  than  of  untried :  we  require 
services  from  it,  as  debts ;  and  if  anything  dis- 
appoints us,  we  blame  with  resentment,  as  if  we 
had  been  deceived.  Wherefore  for  Cicero  to  with- 
stand Antony,  though  it  be  a  part  highly  com- 
mendable, yet  because  such  a  consul  seemed  of 
course  to  promise  us  such  a  consular,  nobody 
wonders  at  it :  but  if  the  same  Cicero,  in  the  case 
of  others,  should  waver  at  last  in  that  resolution, 
which  he  exerted  with  such  firmness  and  great- 
ness of  mind  against  Antony,  he  would  deprive 
himself  not  only  of  the  hopes  of  future  glory,  but 
forfeit  even  that  which  is  past:  for  nothing  is 
great  in  itself  but  what  flows  from  the  result  of 
our  judgment :  nor  does  it  become  any  man  more 
than  you  to  love  the  republic,  and  to  be  the  patron 
of  liberty,  on  the  account  either  of  your  natural 
talents  or  your  former  acts,  or  the  wishes  and 
expectation  of  all  men.  Octavius,  therefore,  must 
not  be  entreated  to  suffer  us  to  liye  in  safety.  Do 
you  rather  rouse  yourself  so  far  as  to  think  that 
city,  in  which  you  have  acted  the  noblest  part,  free 
and  flourishing,  as  long  as  there  are  leaders  still 
to  the  people,  to  resist  the  designs  of  traitors^" 

»  Ad  Brut.  ]& 

N.B.  There  is  a  passage  indeed  in  Brutns's  letter  to  Atti 
CU8,  where  he  intimates  a  reason  of  bis  ocniplaint  against 
Cicero,  which  was  certainly  a  just  one,  if  the  fact  of  which 
he  complains  had  heen  true— that  Cicero  had  reproached 
Casea  teith  the  murder  af  Canary  and  called  him  an 
assassin.  **  I  do  not  know/'  says  he,  **  what  I  can  write 
to  you  but  this,  that  the  ambition  and  licentiousness  of 
the  boy  has  been  inflamed  rather  than  restrained  by 
Cieero,  who  carries  his  indulgence  of  him  to  such  a  length, 
as  not  to  refrain  from  abuses  upon  Casca,  and  such  as  must 
return  doubly  upon  himself,  who  has  put  to  death  more 
citizens  than  one,  and  must  first  own  himself  to  be  an 
assassin  before  he  can  reproach  Casca  with  what  he 
objects  to  him.**  [Ep.  ad  Brut  17.]  Manntins  professes 
himself  unable  to  conceive  how  Cicero  should  ever  call 
Casca  a  murderer ;  yet  cannot  collect  anything  less  from 
Brutus'B  words.  But  the  thing  is  impoaeible,  and  incon- 
sistent with  every  word  that  Cicero  had  been  saying,  and 
every  act  that  he  had  been  doing  from  the  time  of  Camar's 
death :  and  in  relation  particularly  to  Casca,  we  have  seen 
above,  how  he  refused  to  enter  into  any  measures  with 
Octavius,  but  upon  the  express  condition  of  his  suflTering 
Casca  to  take  quiet  possession  of  the  tribunate :  it  is  certain 
therefore,  that  Brutus  had  either  been  misinformed,  or 
was  charging  Cicero  with  the  consequential  meaning  of 
some  saying  which  was  never  intended  by  him  ;  in  advis- 
ing Casca  perhaps  to  manage  Octavius,  in  that  height  of 
his  power,  with  more  temper  and  moderation,  lest  he 
Bhoul.1  otherwise  be  provoked  to  consider  him  as  an  assas- 
sin, and  treat  him  as  such :  for  an  intimation  of  that  kind 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  the  fierce  spirit  of  Brutus, 
for  taking  it  as  a  direct  condemnation  of  Casca's  act  of 


If  we  compare  these  two  letters,  we  shall  per- 
ceive in  Cicero's  an  extensive  view  and  true  judg- 
ment-of  things,  tempered  with  the  greatest  polite- 
ness and  affection  for  his  friend,  and  an  unwilling- 
ness to  disgust  where  he  thought  it  necessary  even  to 
blame.  In  Brutns's  a  churlish  and  morose  arrogance, 
claiming  infinite  honours  to  himself,  yet  allowing 
none  to  anybody  ebe ;  insolently  chiding  and 
dictating  to  one,  as  much  superior  to  him  in 
wisdom  as  he  was  in  years ;  the  whole  turning 
upon  that  romantic  maxim  of  the  Stoics,  enforced 
without  any  regard  to  times  and  circumstances : 
that  a  wise  man  has  a  sufficiency  of  all  things 
within  himself.  There  are  indeed  many  noble 
sentiments  in  it  worthy  of  old  Rome,  which  Cicero 
in  a  proper  season  would  have  recommended  as 
warmly  as  he;  yet  they  were  not  principles  to 
act  upon  in  a  conjuncture  so  critical;  and  the 
rigid  application  of  them  is  the  less  excusable  in 
Brutus,  because  he  himself  did  not  always  practise 
what  he  professed  ;  but  was  too  apt  to  forget  both, 
the  Stoic  and  the  Roman. 

Octavius  had  no  sooner  settled  the  affairs  of 
the  city,  and  subdued  the  senate  to  his  mind,  than 
he  marched  back  towards  Gaul  to  meet  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  who  had  already  passed  the  Alps, 
and  brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order  to 
have  a  personal  interview  with  him,  which  had 
been  privately  concerted  for  settling  the  terms  of 
a  triple  league,  and  dividing  the  power  and  pro> 
vinces  of  the  empire  among  themselves.  All  the 
three  were  natural  enemies  to  each  other ;  com- 
petitors  for  empire,  and  aiming  severally  to  possess 
what  could  not  be  obtained  but  with  the  ruin  of 
the  rest:  their  meeting  therefore  was  not  to 
establish  any  real  amity  or  lasting  concord,  for 
that  was  impossible,  but  to  suspend  their  own 
quarrels  for  the  present,  and  with  common  forces 
to  oppress  their  common  enemies,  the  friends  of 
liberty  and  the  republic  :  without  which  all  their 
several  hopes  and  ambitious  views  must  ineritably 
be  blasted. 

The  place  appointed  for  the  interview  was  a 
small  island,  about  two  miles  from  Bononia,  formed 
by  the  river  Rhenus,  which  runs  near  to  that  city" : 
here  they  met,  as  men  of  their  character  must 
necessarily  meet,  not  without  jealousy  and  sas- 
picioD  of  danger  from  each  other,  being  all  attended 
by  their  choicest  troops,  each  with  five  legions, 
disposed  in  separate  camps  within  sight  of  the 
island.  Lepidus  entered  it  the  first,  as  an  equal 
friend  to  the  other  two,  to  see  that  the  place  was 
clear  and  free  from  treachery ;  and  when  he  had 
given  the  signal  agreed  upon,  Antony  and  Octavius 
advanced  from  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river, 
and  passed  into  the  island  by  bridges,  which  they 
left  guarded  on  each  side  by  three  hundred  of 
their  own  men.  Their  first  care,  instead  of 
embracing,  was  to  search  one  another,  whether 
they  had  not  brought  daggers  concealed  under 
their  clothes ;  and  when  that  ceremony  was  over, 
Octavius  took  his  seat  betvrixt  the  other  two,  in 
the  most  honourable  place,  on  the  account  of  his 
being  consul. 

In  this  situation  they  spent  three  days  in  a  dose 
conference,  to  adjust  the  plan  of  their  accommo- 
dation ;   the  substance  of  which  was,  that   the 


stabbing  Caesar,  to  which  Cicero  had  always  given  the 
highest  applause, 
n  Vide.  Cluver.  ItaL  Antiq.  1. 1,  c.  xxviii.  p.  187. 
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ikite  alioiild  be  Invested  jointly  with  rapreme 
power  for  the  term  of  five  yean,  with  the  title  of 
Triumvirs,  for  settfing  the  state  of  the  republic : 
that  they  should  act  in  all  cases  by  common  con- 
sent, nominate  the  magistrates  and  governora 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  determine  all  affairs 
reiatiii^  to  the  public  by  their  sole  will  and  plea- 
sure :  that  Octavios  should  have  for  his  peculiar 
proTUioe,  Africa,  with  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean;  Lepidus,  Spain, 
with  the  Narbonese  Gaul ;  Antony,  the  other  two 
Gauls  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps :  and  to  put  them 
all  upon  a  lerel,  both  in  title  and  authority,  that 
Octavkn  should  resign  the  consulship  to  Ventidius 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year :  that  Antony  and 
Octa-rins  should  prosecute  the  war  against  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  each  of  them  at  the  head  of  twenty 
legioBs  ;  and  Lepidus,  with  three  legions,  be  left 
to  guard  the  dty :  and  at  the  end  of  the  war,  that 
eighteen  cities  or  colonies,  the  best  and  richest 
of  Italy,  together  with  their  lands  and  districts, 
should  be  taken  from  their  ownen,  and  assigned 
to  the  perpetual  possession  of  the  soldiera,  as  the 
xeward  of  their  futhfid  serrices.  These  conditions 
were  published  to  their  seyeral  armies,  and  receiyed 
by  them  with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  mutual 
gratnlations  for  this  happy  union  of  their  chiefs ; 
which,  at  the  desire  of  the  soldiera,  was  ratified 
likewise  by  a  marriage,  agreed  to  be  consummated 
between  Octavius  and  Claudia,  the  daughter  of 
Antony's  wife,  FaWia,  by  her  fint  husband, 
P.  Chxlius. 

The  last  thing  that  they  adjusted  was  the  list  of 
a  proscription,  which  they  were  determined  to 
make  of  their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writen  tell 
IS,  oecaaionsd  much  difficulty  and  warm  contests 
amongst  them,  till  each  of  them  in  his  torn  con- 
seated  to  sacrifice  some  of  his  best  friends  to  the 
revenge  and  resentment  of  his  colleagues.  The 
whole  list  is  said  to  haye  consisted  of  three  hundred 
senators  and  two  thousand  knights,  all  doomed  to 
die  for  a  crime  the  most  unpardonable  to  tyrants, 
their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  They 
reso-ved  the  publication  of  the  general  list  to  their 
airiTal  at  Rome,  excepting  only  a  few  of  the  most 
obnoxious;  the  heads  of  the  republican  party, 
abont  seventeen  in  all,  the  chief  of  whom  was 
(Hcero.  These  they  marked  out  for  immediate 
destruction  ;  and  sent  their  emissaries  away 
directly-  to  surprise  and  murder  them,  before  any 
notice  could  reach  them  of  their  danger :  four  of 
this  nnmber  were  presently  taken  and  killed  in 
the  company  of  their  friends,  and  the  rest  hunted 
out  by  the  soldiera  in  private  houses  and  temples, 
which  presently  filled  the  city  with  a  universal 
terror  and  consternation,  as  if  it  had  been  taken 
by  an  enemy :  so  that  the  consul  Pedius  was 
forced  to  run  abont  the  streets  all  the  night,  to 
quiet  the  minds  and  appease  the  feare  of  the 
people ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  published 
the  names  of  the  seventeen  who  were  principally 
sought  for,  with  an  assurance  of  safety  and  in- 
demnity  to  all  othera:  but  he  himself  was  so 
shocked  and  fatigued  by  the  horror  of  this  night's 
work,  that  he  died  the  day  following**. 

We  have  no  hint  from  any  of  Cicero's  lettera 

(Ibr  none  remain  to  us  of  so  low  a  date),  what  his 

sentiments  were  on  this  interriew  of  the  three 

•  Applu.  L  iv.  init ;  DIo,  p.  SM ;  Plut.  in  Anton,  et  CicT; 

VOL  VaL  it ». 


chiefs,  or  what  resolution  he  had  taken  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  He  could  not  but  foresee  that  it 
must  needs  be  fatal  to  him,  if  it  passed  to  the 
satislhction  of  Antonv  and  Lepidos ;  for  he  had 
several  times  declared,  that  he  expected  the  last 
severity  from  them  if  ever  they  got  the  better. 
But  whatever  he  had  cause  to  apprehend,  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  still  in  his  power  to  avoid  it, 
by  going  over  to  Brutus  m  Macedonia :  but  he 
seems  to  have  thought  that  remedy  worse  than 
the  eril ;  and  had  so  great  an  abhorrence  of  enter- 
ing again,  in  his  advanced  age,  into  a  civil  war, 
and  so  little  value  for  the  few  yean  of  life  which 
remained  to  him,  that  he  declares  it  a  thousand 
times  better  to  die  than  to  seek  his  safety  from 
camps  P :  and  he  was  the  more  indifferent  about 
what  might  happen  to  himself,  since  his  son  was 
removed  from  all  immediate  danger  by  being 
already  with  Brutus. 

The  old  historians  endeavour  to  penuade  us  that 
Cesar  did  not  give  him  up  to  the  revenge  of  his  col- 
leagues without  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  after  a 
struggle  of  two  days  to  preserve  him' :  but  all  that 
tenderness  was  artificial,  and  a  part  assumed,  to 
give  the  better  colour  to  his  desertion  of  him.  For 
Cicero's  death  was  the  natural  effect  of  their  union, 
and  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  common  interest  of 
the  three  :  those  who  met  to  destroy  liberty  must 
come  determined  to  destroy  him,  since  his  authority 
was  too  great  to  be  suffered  in  an  enemy  ;  and  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  nothing  could  make  him  a 
friend  to  the  oppressore  of  his  country. 

C«sar  therefore  was  pleased  with  it  undoubt- 
edly as  much  as  the  rest ;  and  when  his  pretended 
squeamishness  was  overruled,  showed  himself  more 
cruel  and  bloody  in  urging  the  proscription  than 
either  of  the  other  two'.  "  Nothing,"  says  Vel- 
leius,  "  was  so  shameful  on  this  occasion  as  that 
Cesar  should  be  forced  to  proscribe  any  man,  or 
that  Cicero  especially  should  be  proscribed  by 
him*."  But  there  was  no  force  in  the  case  :  for 
though,  to  save  Caesar's  honour,  and  to  extort  as 
it  were  Cicero  from  him,  Lepidus  gave  up  his  own 
brother,  Paullus,  and  Antony  his  uncle,  L.  Cesar, 
who  were  both  actually  put  into  the  list,  yet  neither 
of  them  lost  their  lives,  but  were  protected  from 
any  harm  by  the  power  of  their  relations*. 

If  we  look  back  a  littie,  to  take  a  general  view  of 
the  conduct  of  these  triumvirs,  we  shall  see  Antony, 
roused  at  once  by  Cesar's  death  from  the  midst  of 
pleasure  and  debauch,  and  a  most  abject  obsequi- 
ousness to  Cesar's  power,  forming  the  true  plan  of 
his  interest,  and  pureuing  it  with  a  surprising  vigour 
and  address  ;  till,  after  many  and  almost  insupera- 
ble difficulties,  he  obtained  the  sovereign  dommion 
which  he  aimed  at  Lepidus  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment  that  he  made  use  of,  whom  he  employed  very 
successfully  at  home  till  he  found  himself  in  condi- 

P  Reipubllcc  vlcem  dolebo,  que  immortaiis  esse  debet ; 
mlhi  quidem  quantnlom  reliqni  est?  [Ad.  Brut  10.]  ktov 
ergo  in  caslra  ?  millie«  mori  meliuB,  huio  prasertUn  vtati : 
[Ad  Att.  xiv.  28.]  aed  abewe  banc  ctatem  longo  a  aepu)- 
cbro  negant  oportere.— Ibid.  xvi.  7. 

q  Plut.  in  Cic. ;  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  66. 

'  Reetitit  aliquandiu  coUegls,  ne  qua  flcrct  proscriptio, 
aed  icoeptam  utroque  acerbius  exerouit,  &c.— Suet,  in  Aug. 

27. 

■  KIWI  tam  indignum  ill*  tempore  fait,  quam  quod  aut 
C«aar  aliqnem  proacrlbere  ooactus  est,  ant  sb  iUo  Cioero 
proecriptua  eet.— Veil.  Pat.  U.  66. 

t  Appian.  L  iv.  610 :  Die,  1.  xlvil.  330. 
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tion  to  support  his  pretensions  alone,  and  then  sent 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  that,  in  case  of  any 
disaster  in  Italy,  he  might  be  provided  with  a 
secure  resource  in  his  army.  By  this  management, 
he  had  ordered  his  affairs  so  artfully,  that,  by  con- 
quering at  Modena,  he  would  have  made  himself 
probably  the  sole  master  of  Rome ;  while  the  only 
difference  of  being  conquered  was,  to  admit  two 
partners  with  him  into  the  empire;  the  one  of 
whom  at  least  he  was  sure  always  to  govern. 

Octavius's  conduct  was  not  less  politic  or  vigor- 
ous :  he  had  great  parts,  and  an  admirable  genius, 
with  a  dissimulation  sufficient  to  persuade  that  he 
had  good  inclinations  too.  As  his  want  of  years 
and  authority  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  succeed 
immediately  to  his  uncle's  power,  so  his  first  busi- 
ness was  to  keep  the  place  vacant  till  he  should  be 
more  ripe  for  it,  and  to  give  the  exclusion  in  the 
mean  while  to  everybody  else.  With  this  view,  he 
acted  the  republican  with  great  gravity ;  put  himself 
under  (the  direction  of  Cicero;  and  was  wholly 
governed  by  his  advice  as  far  as  his  interest  carried 
him — ^that  is,  to  depress  Antony,  and  drive  him  out 
of  Italy ;  who  was  his  immediate  and  most  danger- 
ous rival.  Here  he  stopped  short,  and  paused 
awhile  to  consider  what  new  measures  this  new 
state  of  things  would  suggest :  when,  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  the  two  consuls,  finding  himself  at 
once  the  master  of  everything  at  home,  and  Antony, 
by  the  help  of  Lepidus,  rising  again  the  stronger 
from  |iis  fall,  he  saw  presently  that  his  best  chance 
for  empire  was  to  content  himself  with  a  share  of 
it  till  he  should  be  in  condition  to  8ei2e  the  whole ; 
and  from  the  same  policy  with  which  he  joined 
himself  with  the  republic  to  destroy  Antony,  he 
now  joined  with  Antony  to  oppress  the  republic  as 
the  best  means  of  securing  and  advancing  his  own 
power. 

Lepidus  was  the  dupe  of  them  both ;  a  Tain, 
weak,  inconstant  man,  incapable  of  empire,  yet 
aspiring  to  the  possession  of  it,  and  abusing  the 
most  glorious  opportunity  of  serving  his  country, 
to  the  ruin  both  of  his  country  and  himself.  His 
wife  was  the  sister  of  M.  Brutus,  and  his  true 
interest  lay  in  adhering  to  that  alliance :  for  if,  by 
the  advice  of  Laterensis,  he  had  joined  with  Plancus 
and  D.  Brutus  to  oppress  Antony,  and  give  liberty 
to  Rome,  the  merit  of  that  service,  added  to  the 
dignity  of  his  family  and  fortunes,  would  necessa- 
rily have  made  him  the  first  citizen  o(  a  free  re- 
public. But  his  weakness  deprived  him  of  that 
glory :  he  flattered  himself  that  the  first  share  of 
power  which  he  seemed  at  present  to  possess  would 
give  him  likewise  the  first  share  of  empire,  not 
considering  that  military  power  depends  on  the 
reputation  and  abilities  of  him  who  possesses  it : 
in  which,  as  his  colleagues  far  excelled  him,  so 
they  would  be  sure  always  to  eclipse,  and,  when- 
ever they  thought  it  proper,  to  destroy  him.  This 
he  found  afterwards  to  be  the  case ;  when  Cesar 
forced  him  to  beg  his  life  upon  his  knees,  though 
at  the  head  of  twenty  legions,  and  deposed  him  from 
that  dignity  which  he  knew  not  how  to  sustain*. 

Cicero  was  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  with  his  brother 
and  nephew,  when  he  first  received  the  news  of  the 
proscription,  and  of  their  being  included  in  it  It 
was  the  design  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  it  a  secret 
if  possible  to  the  moment  of  execution,  in  order  to 
"  Spoliata,  quam  toeri  non  poterat,  dignitas.— Veil.  Pat. 
iL8. 


surprise  those  whom  they  had  destined  to  destruc- 
tion before  they  were  aware  of  tiie  danger,  or  had 
time  to  escape.   But  some  of  Cicero's  friends  found 
means  to  give  him  early  notice  of  it ;  upon  which 
he  set  forward   presentiy  with   his   brother    and 
nephew  towards  Astura,  the  nearest  villa  which  he 
had  upon  the  sea,  with  intent  to  transport  themselves 
directly  out  of  the  reach  of  their  enemies.     But 
Quintus  being  wholly  unprepared  for  so  sudden  a 
voyage,  resolved  to  turn  hack  with  his  son  to  Rome, 
in  confidence  of  lying  concealed  there  till  they  could 
provide  money  and  necessaries  for  their  support 
abroad.     Cicero  in  the  mean  while  found  a  vessel 
ready  for  him  at  Astura,  in  which  he  presently 
embarked :  but  the  winds  being  cross  and  turbu- 
lent, and  the  sea  wholly  uneasy  to  him,  after  he 
had  sailed  about  two  leagues  along  the  coast,  he 
landed  at  Circseum,  and  spent  a  night  near  that 
place  in  great  anxiety  and  irresolution :  the  ques- 
tion was,  what  course  he  should  steer,  and  whether 
he  should  fly  to  Brutus,  or  to  Cassius,  or  to  S.  Pom- 
peius ;  but  after  all  his  deliberations,  none  of  them 
pleased  him  so  much  as  the  expedient  of  dying' : 
so  that,  as  Plutarch  says,  he  had  some  thoughts  of 
returning  to  the  dty,  and  killing  himself  in  Cesar's 
house,  in  order  to  leave  the  guilt  and  curse  of  his 
blood  upon  Cesar's  perfidy  and  ingratitude :  but 
the  importimity  of  his  servants  prevailed  with  him 
to  sail  forwards  to  Cajeta,  where  he  went  again  on 
shore  to  repose  himself  in  his  Formian  villa,  about 
a  mile  from  the  coast,  weary  of  life  and  the  sea ; 
and  declaring  that  he  would  die  in  that  country 
which  he  had  so  often  saved  ^.     Here  he  slept 
soundly  for  several  hours  ;  tiiough,  as  some  writers 
tell  us,  '*  a  great  number  of  crows  were  fluttering 
all  the  while,  and  making  a  strange  noise  about  his 
windows,  as  if  to  rouse  and  warn  him  of  his  ap- 
proaching fate ;  and  that  one  of  them  made  its  way 
into  the  chamber,  and  pulled  away  his  very  bed- 
clothes ;  till  his  slaves,  admonished  by  this  prodigy, 
and  ashamed  to  see  brute  creatures  more  solicitous 
for  his  safety  than  themselves,  forced  him  into  his 
litter,  or  portable  chair,''  and  carried  him  away 
towards  the  ship,  through  the  private  ways  and 
walks  of  his  woods ;  having  just  heard  that  soldiers 
were  already  come  into  the  country  in  quest  of  him, 
and  not  far  from  the  villa.    As  soon  as  they  were 
gone,  the  soldiers  arrived  at  the  house ;  and  per- 
ceiving him  to  be  fled,  pursued  immediately  towards 
the  sea,  and  overtook  him  in  the  wood.    Their 
leader  was  one  Popilins  Lsenas,  a  tribune,  or  colonel 
of  the^  army,  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  defended 
and  preserved  in  a  capital  cause.    As  soon  as  the 
soldiers  appeared,  the  servants  prepared  themselves 
to  fight,  being  resolved  to  defend  their  master's  life 
at  the  hazard  of  their  own ;  but  Cicero  commanded 
them  to  set  him  down,  and  to  make  no  resistance' : 
then  looking  upon  his  executioners  with  a  presence 
and  firmness  which  almost  daunted  them,  and 
thrusting  ^his'  neck  as'forwardly  as  he  could  out  of 

>  Cremutina  Cordna  alt,  Ciceroni,  cum  cogitaaset, 
unmnne  Bnitom,  an  Cassium,  an  8.  Pompcium  peteret, 
omnia  di^llcuiaae  prster  mortem.— Senec.  Suasor.  6. 

7  Tedium  tandem  eum  et  fuge^et  vit»  cepit :  regreisus- 
que  ad  superiorem  villam,  que  paullo  plus  mille  pasaibus 
a  mari  abest,  moriar  inquU  in  patriae  tape  tervata.— 
Liv.  Fragm.  apud  Senec  Buaaor.  1 ;  it.  Pint  in  Cic. 

>  Batto  constat  aervoa  fortiter  fldeliterque  paratoa  fuisso 
ad  dimicandum :  ipaum  deponi  lecticam»  et  quietoa  pati, 
quod  aora  iniqua  oogotet,  Juaaiaae.— Liv.  Fiagm.  ibid. 
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Che  litter,  he  bade  them  do  their  work,  and  take 
what  they  wanted.  Upon  which  ther  presently  cut 
off  hie  head  and  both  hia  handa,  and  returned  with 
them  in  all  haate  and  great  joy  towarda  Rome,  aa 
the  most  agreeable  present  which  they  could  posai- 
biy  carry  to  Antony.  Popilius  charged  himself  with 
the  conveyance,  without  reflecting  on  the  iiiftuny 
of  carrying  that  head  which  had  saved  his  own*. 
He  ftwsnd  Antony  in  the  forum,  surrounded  with 
guards  and  crowds  of  people ;  but  upon  showing 
from  a  distance  the  spoils  which  he  brought,  he 
was  rewarded  upon  the  spot  with  the  honour  of  a 
crown  and  about  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
Antony  ordered  the  head  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
rostra,  between  the  two  hands :  a  sad  spectacle  to 
the  city,  and  what  drew  tears  from  every  eye  ;  to 
see  those  mangled  members,  which  used  to  exert 
themaelves  so  gloriously  from  that  place  in  defence 
of  the  lives,  £e  fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
Roman  people,  so  lamentably  exposed  to  the  scorn 
of  syoophanu  and  traitors.  **  The  deaths  of  the 
rest,"  aays  an  historian  of  that  age,  "  caused  only 
a  private  and  particular  sorrow;  but  Cicero's,  a 
univeraal  onev'  It  waa  a  triumph  over  the  repub- 
lic itself ;  and  seemed  to  confirm  and  establish  the 
perpetual  slavery  of  Rome.  Antony  considered  it 
as  soch;  and,  satiated  with  Cicero's  blood,  de- 
clared the  proscription  at  an  end. 

He  waa  killed  on  the  seventh  of  December,  about 
ten  daya  from  the  settlement  of  the  triumvirate ; 
after  he  had  lived  sixty*three  years,  eleven  months, 
and  liTe  days*. 
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SECTION   XII. 


Turn  story  of  Cicero's  death  continued  fresh  on 
the  minds  of  the  Romans  for  many  ages  after  it ; 
and  was  delivered  down  to  posterity,  with  all  its 
i    circumstances,  as  one  of  the  most  affecting  and 
I    memorable  events  of  their  history:  so  that  the 
'    spot  on  which  it  happened  seems  to  have  been 
visited  by  travellers  widi  a  kind  of  religious  rever- 
ence *.     The  odium  of  it  fell  chiefly  on  Antony ;  yet 
j;   it  left  a  stain  of  perfidy  and  ingratitude  also  on 
;   Aognstus :  which  explains  the  reason  of  that  silence 
■    wh^h  is  observed  about  him  by  the  writers  of  that 
I   age ;  and  why  his  name  is  not  so  much  as  men- 
I'  tioned  either  by  Horace  or  Virgil.    For  though  his 
|,   character  would  have  furnished  a  glorious  subject 
■•   for  many  noble  lines,  yet  it  was  no  subject  for 
l'   court  poets;  since  the  very  mention  of  him  must 
have  been  a  satire  on  the  prince,  especially  while 
:    Antony  lived,  among  the  sycophants  of  whose  court 
•}   it  waa  fashionable  to  insult  his  memory  by  all  the 
i        K  Ea  larcina.  tanquam  oplmlfl  spoliis,  alaoer  in  urbem 
TerermMM  est    Neque  ei  floeleatiun  portaoti  onus  saocurrit, 
fllod  ae  caput  ferre,  quod  pro  oapito  ejiu  quondam  penn»- 
rent. — VaL  Max.  v.  a 

7  Cctcronimque  cedes  priyatOBlactus  ezcltaveruut  i  ilia 
ma  oommimcm.— CCremutius  Cordus,  apud  Senec]  Clvi- 
tas  lacTymas  teaen  non  potuit,  quum  recisum  Ciceronis 
caput  in  illis  sub  rostris  videretur.— Flor.  Iv.  & 

>  Pint  In  Cic. ;  VelL  Pat  U.  64 ;  Li  v.  Fragm.  apud  Senec. ; 
Appian.  L  Iv.  601 ;  Die,  L  xlvli.  p.  330 ;  FighU  AnnaL  ad 

A.r.  Tia 

«  Saepe  Clodio  Cicenmem  expellenti  et  Aiitonio  ooddentl, 
videmur  irasct— Sen.  Dc  Ira.  ii  2. 

Kut4ptnf — ^^Twv  CIS  litov  x»P^^»  ^  Kott  iaropUof 
rov8c  rov  vdBovf  cl5ov— >App.  p.  600. 


methods  of  calumny  that  wit  and  malice  could  in- 
vent :  nay  Virgil,  on  an  occasion  that  could  hardly 
fail  of  bringing  him  to  his  mind,  instead  of  doing 
justice  to  his  merit,  chose  to  do  an  injustice  rather 
to  Rome  itself,  by  yielding  the  superiority  of  elo- 
quence to  the  Greeks,  which  they  themselves  had 
been  forced  to  yield  to  Cicero^. 

Livy  however,  whose  candour  made  Augustus 
call  him  a  Pompeian^,  while,  out  of  complaisanoe 
to  the  times,  he  seems  to  extenuate  the  crime  of 
Cicero's  murder,  yet,  affcer  a  high  encomium  of  his 
virtues,  declares,  "  that  to  praise  him  as  he  de- 
served, required  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  himself  **." 
Augustus  too,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  happening  one 
day  to  catch  his  grandson  reading  one  of  Cicero's 
books,  which,  for  fear  of  the  emperor's  displeasure, 
the  boy  endeavoured  to  hide  under  his  gown,  took 
the  book  into  his  hsnds,  and  turning  over  a  great 
part  of  it  gave  it  back  again,  and  said,  *'  This  was 
a  learned  man,  my  child,  and  a  lover  of  his 
country*." 

In  the  succeeding  generation,  as  the  particular 
envy  to  Cicero  subsided  by  the  death  of  those 
whom  private  interests  and  personal  quarrels  had 
engaged  to  hate  him  when  living,  and  defame  him 
when  dead,  so  his  name  and  memory  began  to 
shine  out  in  its  proper  lustre:  and  in  the  reign 
even  of  Tiberius,  when  an  eminent  senator  and 
historian,  Cremutius  Cordus,  was  condemned  to 
die  for  praising  Brutus,  yet  Paterculus  could  not 
forbear  breaking  out  into  the  following  warm  ex- 
postulation  with  Antony  on  the  subject  of  Cicero's 
death  :  '*Thou  hast  done  nothing,  Antony ;  hast 
done  nothing,  I  say,  by  setting  a  price  on  that 
divine  and  illustrious  head,  and,  by  a  detestable 
reward,  procuring  the  death  of  so  great  a  consul 
and  preserver  of  the  republic.  Thou  hast  snatched 
from  Cicero  a  troublesome  being;  a  declining  age ; 
a  life  more  miserable  under  tiiy  dominion  than 
death  itself ;  but  so  for  from  diminishing  the  glory 
of  his  deeds  and  sayings,  thou  hast  increased  it. 
He  lives,  and  will  live,  in  the  memory  of  all  ages ; 
and  as  long  as  this  system  of  nature,  whether  by 
chance  or  providence,  or  what  way  soever  formed, 
which  he  alone  of  all  the  Romans  comprehended 
in  his  mind  and  illustrated  by  his  eloquence,  shall 
remain  entire,  it  will  draw  the  praises  of  Cicero 
along  with  it;  and  all  posterity  will  admire  his 
writings  against  thee,  curse  thy  act  against  him'." 
From  this  period  all  the  Roman  writers,  whether 
poets  or  historians,  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  celebrating  the  praises  of  Cicero  as  the  most 


b— Orabunt  causas  melius,  Ao.—JEn.  vL  84a 

c  — T.  Lirius  Cn.~Pompelum  tantis,  laudlbus  tulit,  at 
Pompeianum  eum  Augustus  appellaret— Tac  Ann.  iv.  34. 

d  Si  quis  tamen  virtutibus  vitia  penaarit,  vir  magnus, 
acer,  memorabilis  fuit,  et  in  ci:^u8  laudes  sequendas  Cioe- 
rane  laudatore  opus  fuerit— Llv.  Fragm.  apud  Senec. 
Suasor.  6. 

«  Plut  in  Cic.— There  is  anotho-  story  of  the  same  kind 
recorded  by  Macrobius,  to  show  Augustus's  moderation 
with  regard  also  to  Cato :  that  Augustus  being  one  day  in 
the  house  which  had  belonged  to  Cato,  where  the  roaster 
of  it  out  of  compliment  to  his  great  guest,  took  occasion 
to  reflect  on  Cato's  porverseness,  he  stopped  him  short  by 
saying,  ihcU  he  who  would  tvffer  no  change  in  the  eonstitu- 
tion  of  hit  city,  wa$  a  good  citizen,  and  honrst  num.-  but 
by  this  character  of  Cato's  honesty,  he  gave  a  severe  wound 
to  his  own,  who  not  only  changed  but  usurped  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country.— Macrobw  Saturn.  iL  4. 

'  Veil.  Pat  IL  68. 
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iUustrioiu  of  all  their  patriots,  and  the  parent  of 
the  Roman  wit  and  eloquence ;  who  had  done  more 
honour  to  hu  country  by  his  writings  than  all  their 
conquerors  by  their  arms ;  and  extended  the  bounds 
of  their  learning  beyond  those  of  their  empire'.  So 
that  their  very  emperors,  near  three  centuries  after 
his  death,  began  to  reverence  him  in  the  class  of 
their  inferior  deities'^ :  a  rank  which  he  would  have 
preserved  to  this  day,  if  he  had  happened  to  live  in 
papal  Rome,  where  he  could  not  have  failed,  as 
Erasmus  says,  from  *'  the  innocence  of  his  life,  of 
obtaining  the  honour  and  title  of  a  saint^" 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a 
neck  particularly  long ;  yet  his  features  were  regu- 
lar and  manly,  preserviug  a  comeliness  and  dignity 
to  the  last,  with  a  certain  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
serenity  that  imprinted  both  affection  and  respect''. 
His  constitution  was  naturally  weak,  yet  was  so 
confirmed  by  his  management  of  it  as  to  enable 
him  to  support  all  the  fatigues  of  the  most  active 
as  well  as  the  most  studious  life  with  perpetual 
health  and  vigour.  The  care  that  he  employed 
upon  his  body  consisted  chiefly  in  bathing  and  rub- 
bing, with  a  few  turns  every  day  in  his  gardens  for 
the  refreshment  of  his  voice  from  the  labour  of  the 
bar' :  yet,  in  the  summer,  he  generally  gave  him- 
self the  exercise  of  a  journey,  to  visit  his  several 
estates  and  villas  in  different  parts  of  Italy.  But 
his  principal  instrument  of  health  was  diet  and 
temperance :  by  these  he  preserved  himself  from 
all  violent  distempers  ;  and  when  he  happened  to 
be  attacked  by  any  slight  indisposition,  used  to 
enforce  the  severity  of  his  abstinence,  and  starve  it 
presently  by  fasting  i^. 

In  his  clothes  and  dress,  which  the  wise  have 
usually  considered  as  an  index  of  the  mind,  he  ob- 
served what  he  prescribes  in  his  book  of  **  Offices,'' 
a  modesty  and  decency  adapted  to  his  rank  and 
character;  a  perpetual  cleanliness,  without  the 
appearance  of  pains ;  free  from  the  affectation  of 
singularity ;  and  avoiding  the  extremes  of  a  rustic 
negligence  and  foppish  delicacy":  both  of  which 
are  equally  contrary  to  true  dignity — the  one  im- 
plying an  ignorance,  or  illiberal  contempt  of  it — 
the  other,  a  childish  pride  and  ostentation  of  pro- 
claiming our  pretensions  to  it. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  life,  his  behaviour 
was  very  amiable :  he  was  a  most  indulgent  parent, 
a  sincere  and  zealous  friend,  a  kind  and  generous 
master.     His  letters  are  full  of  the  tenderest  ex- 

8  Facundlas,  latiarumque  literarum  parens— atque— 
omnium  trlumphorum  lauream  adepte  majorem,  quanto 
plus  est  ingenii  Roman!  terminos  In  tantiun  promoyiaae, 
qnam  imperiL— Plin.  Hist  Nat  viL  30. 

Qui  effecit,  ne  quorum  anna  ricenunus,  eonun  ingenio 
vlnoeremur.— VelL  Pat  ii  34. 

k  Lamprid.  vit  Alex.  Serer.  c.  xxxL. 

t  Quern  arbitror»  si  Christianam  philoeophlam  didicisset, 
In  eorum  numero  oensendum  f uisse,  qui  nunc  ob  vitam 
innooenter  pieque  transactam,  pro  Divis  honorantur.— 
Erasm.  Cicaronian.  vert.Jinem. 

k  EI  quidem  fades  decora  ad  senectntem,  prosperaque- 
permanslt  valetudo.— Asin.  Poll.  apudSenec.  Soaaor.C 

1  Cum  reoreandc  voculae  causa,  mihi  neoesse  esset  ambu- 
lare.— Ad  Att  !L  23 ;  Plut  in  Cic. 

m  Cum  quidom  biduum  ita  J^unus  fulssem,  ut  ne  aquam 
quidem  gustaram.— Ep.  Fam.  tU.  36 ;  Plut  in  Cia 

n  Adhibenda  munditia  non  odlosa,  neque  exquisite 
nimis ;  tantum  qu«  fugiat  agrostem  et  inhumanam  negli- 
gentiam.  Eadem  ratio  est  habenda  vestitus :  in  quo,  sicut 
in  plerisque  rebus,  mediooritas  optima  est— Do  Offic.  L 


pressions  of  his  love  for  his  children;  in  whose 
endearing  conversation,  as  he  often  tells  us,  he 
used  to  drop  all  his  cares,  and  relieve  himself  from 
all  his  struggles  in  the  senate  and  the  forum  ^. 
The  same  affection,  in  an  inferior  degree,  was 
extended  also  to  his  slaves,  when  by  their  fidelity 
and  services  they  had  recommended  themselves  to 
his  favour.  We  have  seen  a  remarkable  instance 
of  it  in  Tiro,  whose  case  was  no  otherwise  different 
from  the  rest  than  as  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
superiority  of  his  merit  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
Atticas,  **  I  have  nothing  more  (says  he,)  to  write ; 
and  my  mind,  indeed,  is  somewhat  ruffled  at  pre- 
sent, for  Sosithens  my  reader  is  dead — a  hopeful 
ybuUi, — ^which  has  afflicted  me  more  than  one 
would  imagine  the  death  of  a  slave  ought  to  do**." 

He  entertained  very  high  notions  of  friendship, 
and  of  its  excellent  use  and  benefit  to  human  life, 
which  he  has  beautifully  illustrated  in  his  entertain- 
ing treatise  on  that  subject ;  where  he  lays  down  no 
other  rules  than  what  he  exemplified  by  his  prac- 
tice. For  in  all  the  variety  of  friendships  in  which 
his  eminent  rank  engaged  him,  he  was  never  charged 
with  deceiving,  deserting,  or  even  sh'ghting  any  one 
whom  he  had  once  called  his  friend,  or  esteemed  an 
honest  man.  It  was  his  delight  to  advance  their 
prosperity,  to  relieve  their  adversity;  the  same 
friend  to  both  fortunes ;  but  more  zedons  only  in 
the  bad,  where  his  help  was  the  most  wanted,  and 
his  services  the  most  disinterested  ;  looking  upon 
it  not  as  a  friendship,  but  a  sordid  traffic  and  mer- 
chandise  of  benefits,  where  good  offices  are  to  be 
weighed  by  a  nice  estimate  of  gain  and  loss*!.  He 
calls  gratitude  the  mother  of  virtues ;  reckons  it 
the  most  capital  of  all  duties  ;  and  uses  the  words 
grateful  and  good  as  terms  synonymous,  and  inse- 
parably united  ih  the  same  character.  His  writinics 
abound  with  sentiments  of  this  sort,  as  his  life  did 
with  the  examples  of  them' ;  so  that  one  of  his 
friends,  in  apologising  for  the  importunity  of  a 
request,  observes  to  him  with  great  truth,  that 
**  the  tenor  of  his  life  would  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  it,  since  he  had  established  such  a  custom  of 
doing  everything  for  his  friends,  that  they  no 
longer  requested,  but  claimed  a  right  to  command 
him-." 

Yet  he  was  not  more  generous  to  his  friends 
than  placable  to  his  enemies, — readily  pardoning 
the  greatest  injuries  upon  the  slightest  submission; 
and  though  no  man  ever  had  greater  abilities  or 
opportunities  of  revenging  himself,  yet  when  it  was 
in  his  power  to  hurt  he  sought  out  reasons  to 

o  ut  tantum  requietis  babeam,  quantum  cum  uxorc, 
et  flllola,  et  mellito  Cicerone.consumltor.— Ad  Att*L  18. 

V  Nam  puer  festivus,  anagnostes  noster,  SosltbeuB 
deoeeeerat,  meque  plus'quam  senrlmors  debera  videbatur, 
commoverat — Ad  Att  L  12. 

q  Ubi  iUa  sanote  amidtia  ?  si  non  ipse  amicus  per  se 
araatur  toto  pectora  [Oe  Leg.  L  la]  quam  si  ad  fructum 
nostrum  referemns,  non  ad  illlus  commoda,  quem  diligi- 
mus,  non  erit  iste  amicitia,  sed  mercatura  qucdam  utili- 
tetum  suarum.— De  Nat  Door.  L  44. 

r  Cum  omnibus  virtutibus  me  affectum  esse  cupiam, 
tomen  nibil  est  quod  nudlm,  quam  me  et  gratum  esse  et 
TlderL  Est  enim  hse  una  virtus  non  solum  maxima,  scd 
etiam  mater  virtutum  omnium— que  potest  esse  Jucundi- 
tas  vitc  Bublatis  amlcitiis  ?  qu«  porro  amiciUa  potest  esse 
inter  ingratoe?— Pro  Plane.  33 ;  De  Fin.  iL  22. 

•  Nam  quod  ite  oonsueris  pro  amicis  laborare,  non  jam 
sic  sperant  abs  te,  sed  etiam  slo  imperant  tUA  famiUares. 
— Ep.  Fam.  vL  7* 
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IbrgiTe,  and  whenever  be  was  invited  to  it  never 
declined  a  reconciliation  with  his  most  inveterate 
enemies,  of  which  there  are  nameroiis  instances  in 
his  history.  He  declared  nothing  to  be  more 
laudable  and  worthy  of  a  great  man  than  placa- 
bilitj ;  and  laid  it  down  for  a  natural  duty  to 
moderate  oar  revenge  and  observe  a  temper  in 
ponishing,  and  held  repentance  to  be  a  sufficient 
groond  for  remitting  it :  and  it  was  one  of  his 
sayings,  delivered  to  a  public  assembly,  that  his 
enmities  were  mortal,  his  friendships  immortal*. 

Hia  manner  of  living  was  agreeable  to  the  dignity 
of  his  diaracter, — splendid  and  noble ;  his  house 
was  open  to  all  the  learned  strangers  and  philoso- 
phers of  Greece  and  Asia,  several  of  whom  were 
constantly  entertained  in  it  as  part  of  his  family, 
and  spent  their  whole  lives  with  him".  His  levee 
was  perpetually  crowded  with  multitudes  of  all 
ranka ;  even  Pompey  himself  not  disdaining  to 
frequent  it.  The  greatest  part  came,  not  only  to 
pay  their  compliments,  bat  to  attend  him  on  days 
of  bostness  to  the  senate  or  the  forum,  where  upon 
any  debate  or  transsction  of  moment  they  constantly 
waited  to  conduct  him  home  again ;  but  on  ordinary 
days  when  these  morning  visits  were  over,  as  they 
nsoally  were  before  ten,  he  retired  to  his  books 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  library,  without  seeking 
any  other  diversion  but  what  his  children  afforded 
to  the  short  intervals  of  his  leisure'.  His  supper 
was  his  greatest  meal,  and  the  usual  season  with 
ail  the  great  of  enjoying  their  friends  at  table, 
whid&  was  frequently  prolonged  to  a  late  hour  of 
the  night;  yet  he  was  out  of  his  bed  every  morning 
before  it  was  light,  and  never  used  to  sleep  again 
at  Doon  as  all  others  generally  did,  and  as  it  is 
commonly  practised  in  Rome  to  this  dayr. 

Bat  though  he  was  so  temperate  and  studious, 
yet  when  he  was  engaged  to  sup  with  others,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  he  laid  aside  his  rules  and 
fofgot  the  invalid,  and  was  gay  and  sprightly,  and 
the  rery  soul  of  the  company.  When  friends  were 
met  together,  to  heighten  the  comforts  of  social 
fife,  he  thought  it  inhospitable  not  to  contribute  his 
share  to  their  common  mirth,  or  to  damp  it  by  a 
churlish  reservedness.     Bat  he  was  really  a  lover 

t  Est  cnim  ulciaoendi  et  puniendi  modaa.  Atque  haud 
•efo,  an  taiim  sit,  eom,  qui  laoeMi«rit.  bOiuiv  mut  pcMii- 
tera.  ID9  Offic  L  11.]  nihU  mim  laudabiliiu,  nihil  msgno 
Tiro  digniiis,  phMshUltate  et  dementia^Ibld.  84. 

dun  parcere  vel  Icdore  potuitfcm,  ignoaoendi  qucrebam 
caoaas,  noo  ponicndi  oocaaionea.— Fragm.  Cic.  ex  Maroel- 

liDO. 

Neqne  rero  me  poenltet  mortalee  Inimicitlas,  lemplter^ 
naa  amicifcias  habere.— Pro  C.  Rablr.  Poet  12. 

■  Doctfaatmomm  hominum  familiaritatea,  qolbus  eem- 
per  dofmua  noetra  floruit,  et  prfnclpea  iUi,  Diodotus,  Philo, 
Antiochna,  Poeidoniua,  a  qaibiu  inetituti  mimua.— De  Nat 
Deor.  La 

Eram  com  Dindoto  Btoioo ;  qui  cum  habitSTiiset  apud 
me.  mecomqae  vixiaaet,  nuper  est  doml  mec  mortuua.— 
Brat  433L 

s  Com  bene  oompleta  domua  est  tempore  matutino,  com 
ad  Ibmm  stipati  giegibaB,  amloorum  dosoendimuai— Ad 
Att.  L  18. 

Mane  aalvCamus  domf  bonoe  viroa  multoa— obi  aalutatio 
defioxit  Utflria  me  involve.  [Ep^  Fam.  iz.  80.]  Cum  nlu- 
tationi  noe  dedimus  amloorum— abdo  me  in  bibliotheoam. 
— Ep.  Fam.  riL  Sa 

Poet  honm  qoartam  moleetl  ecterl  non  sunt— Ad  Att 
iL]4. 

7  None  qoldem  propter  intenDiaaionem  foreoBia  opene, 
ct  locabratkmea  detraxl  et  merldlationes  addldi,  qulbua 
Bti  anCaa  non  aoIebam^-De  Div.  IL  58. 


of  cheerful  entertainments,  being  of  a  nature 
remarkably  facetious,  and  singuUrly  turned  to 
raillery",  a  talent  which  was  of  great  service  to  him 
at  the  bar,  to  correct  the  petulance  of  an  adversary, 
relieve  the  satiety  of  a  tedious  cause,  divert  the 
minds  of  the  judges,  and  mitigate  the  rigour  of 
a  sentence,  by  making  both  the  bench  and  audience 
merry  at  the  expense  of  the  accuser*. 

This  use  of  it  was  always  thought  fcir,  and 
greatly  applauded  in  public  trials ;  but  in  private 
conversations  he  was  charged  sometimes  with 
pushing  his  raillery  too  far,  and,  through  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  superior  wit,  exerting  it  often 
intemperately,  without  reflecting  what  crael  wounds 
his  lashes  inflicted*^.  Yet  of  all  his  sarcastical 
jokes,  which  are  transmitted  to  us  by  antiouity,  we 
shall  not  observe  any  but  what  were  pointed  against 
characters  either  ridiculous  or  profligate,  such  as 
he  despised  for  their  follies  or  hated  for  their  vices ; 
and  though  he  might  provoke  the  spleen  and 
quicken  the  malice  of  enemies  more  than  was  con- 
sistent with  8  regard  to  his  own  ease,  yet  he  never 
appears  to  have  hurt  or  lost  a  friend,  or  any  one 
whom  he  valued,  by  the  levity  of  jesting. 

It  is  certain  that  the  fame  of  his  wit  was  as 
celebrated  as  that  of  his  eloquence,  and  that  several 
spurious  collections  of  his  sayings  were  handed 
about  in  Rome  in  his  lifetime^;  till  his  friend 
Trebonius,  after  he  had  been  consul,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  publish  an  authentic  edition  of 
them  in  a  volume  which  he  addressed  to  Cicero 
himself**.  Cesar  likewise,  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  collect  the 
apophthegms  or  memorable  sayings  of  eminent 
men,  gave  strict  orders  to  all  his  friends  who  used 
to  frequent  Cicero,  to  bring  him  everything  of  that 
sort  which  happened  to  drop  from  him  in  their 
company*.  But  Tiro,  Cicero's  freedman,  who 
served  him  chiefly  in  his  studies  and  literary  affairs, 
published  after  his  death  the  most  perfect  collection 
of  his  sayings,  in  three  books ;  where  Quintilian 
however  wishes  that  he  had  been  more  sparing  in 
the  number  and  judicious  in  the  choice  of  them'. 

*  Ego  autem,  exiatimea  quod  lubet,  mlriflce  ci4>lor 
fMetiia,  mazlme  noatratibua.  [Ep.  Fam.  Ix.  15.]  Neo  id 
ad  voluptatem  refero,  aed  ad  commnnitatem  Titc  atqae 
▼Ictua,  remlMionemque  animorum.  qua*  maxime  aennone 
efficitur  famUlarl,  qui  eat  in  convfyiia  dulciaaimua  [Ibid. 
24.]  conviTio  delector.  Ibi  loqnor  quod  in  aolum.  at  dicitur, 
et  gemitum  etiam  in  riaua  maximoa  transfero^Ibld.  96. 

«  — Suavia  est  et  vehementer  aspe  utilla  joooa  et  facetis 
— mnltom  in  oaoaia  peraaepe  lepore  et  faoetua  proflci  vidi. 
->De  Orat  ii.  54. 

Que  rianm  Judicia  movendo  et  llloe  trlatee  aolvit  alfeotua, 
et  animum  ab  intentione  rerum  frequenter  arortit,  et 
allquando  etiam  reficit,  et  a  aatietate  vel  a  fatlgatione 
xenovat Quint  vL  3. 

^  Koater  vero  non  aolum  extrajudicial  aed  in  ipaia  etiam 
orationibua  babitua  est  nimlua  riaus  aifeoUtor.— Ibid. ; 
Pint  in  Cic 

c  Aia  enim,  nt  ego  diaceaBerim,  onmla  omniom  dIot»* 
in  me  conferri.— Ep.  Fam.  vii.  32 ;  it  ix.  16. 

^  Liber  late,  quern  mihi  miaiati,  quantum  habet  deela- 
ratlonem  amorla  tui  ?  primum,  quod  tibi  facetnm  videtur 
quiequid  ego  dixl,  quod  allia  fortaase  non  item :  deinde, 
quod  ilia,  aive  iSoeta  aunt,  aive  aio  Aunt,  narrante  te, 
venuatiaaima.— Bp.  Fam.  xv.  81. 

c  Audio  Cvaarem,  onm  volumina  Jam  oonfeoerit  iiro- 
^tyfidrpHf,  ai  quod  alTeratur  pro  meo,  quod  meum  non 
ait,  rejicere  aolere— haw  ad  Ilium  cum  rellquia  actia  per-    i 
fenmtur ;  tta  enim  ipae  mandavlt.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  16.  ! 

'  Utinam  llbertoa  ^ua  Tiro,  aut  aliua  qulaquia  fait,  qui     | 
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None  of  these  books  are  now  remaining^  nor  any 
other  specimen  of  the  jests  but  what  are  incidentally 
scattered  in  different  parts  of  his  own  and  other 
peopIe*s  writings,  which,  as  the  same  judicious 
critic  observes,  Uirough  the  change  of  taste  in 
different  ages,  and  the  want  of  that  action  or  gesture 
which  gave  the  chief  spirit  to  many  of  them,  could 
never  be  explained  to  advantage,  though  several 
had  attempted  it  How  much  more  cold  then  and 
insipid  must  they  needs  appear  to  us,  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  particular  characters  and 
stories  to  which  they  relate,  as  well  as  the  peculiar 
fashions,  humour,  and  taste  of  wit  in  that  age  ? 
Yet  even  in  these,  as  Quintiliaa  also  tells  us,  as 
well  as  in  his  other  compositions,  people  would 
sooner  find  what  they  might  reject  than  what  they 
could  add  to  them^. 

He  had  a  great  number  of  fine  houses  in  different 
parts  of  Italy ;  some  writers  reckon  up  eighteen, — 
which,  excepting  the  family-seat  at  Arpinum,  seem 
to  have  been  all  purchased  or  built  by  himself. 
They  were  situated  generally  near  to  the  sea,  and 
placed  at  proper  distances  along  the  lower  coast 
between  Rome  and  Pompeii,  which  was  about  four 
leagues  beyond  Naples ;  and  for  the  elegance  of 
structure  and  the  delights  of  their  situation,  are 
called  by  him  the  eyes,  or  the  beauties,  of  Italy**. 
Those  in  which  he  took  the  most  pleasure  and 
usually  spent  some  part  of  every  year,  were  his 
Tusculum,  Antium,  Astura,  Arpinum ;  hisFormian, 
Cuman^  Puteolan,  and  Pompeian  villas,  all  of  them 
large  enough  for  the  reception  not  only  of  his  own 
family  but  of  his  friends  and  numerous  guests, 
many  of  whom  of  the  first  quality  used  to  pass 
several  days  with  him  in  their  excursions  from 
Rome.  But  besides  these  that  may  properly  be 
reckoned  seats,  with  large  plantations  and  gardens 
around  them,  he  had  several  little  inns,  as  he  calls 
them,  or  baiting-places  on  the  road,  built  for  his 
accommodation  in  passing  from  one  house  to  an- 
other*. 

His  Tusculan  house  had  been  Sylla's  the  dictator, 
and  in  one  of  its  apartments  had  a  painting  of 
his  memorable  victory  near  Nola,  in  the  Marsic 
war,  in  which  Cicero  had  served  under  him  as  a 
volunteer^.  It  was  about  four  leagues  from  Rome, 
on  the  top  of  a  beautiful  hill,  covered  with  the 
villas  of  the  nobility,  and  affording  an  agreeable 
prospect  of  the  city  and  the  country  around  it; 
with  plenty  of  water  flowing  through  his  grounds 
in  a  large  stream  or  canal,  for  which  he  paid  a  rent 
to  the  corpoAition  of  Tusculum  ^  Its  neighbour- 
hood to  Rome  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  a  retreat 
at  any  hour  from  the  fatigues  of  the  bar  or  the 
senate,  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air  and  divert  him- 


tree  hao  de  re  llbros  edidit,  porciut  dictorum  numero 
Indnlslaset— et  plus  JudicU  in  eUgendit,  qnam  in  <%nge- 
rendis  studii  adhlbulaset.— Quint,  vi.  3. 

c  Qui  tamen  nunc  quoque,  ut  in  omni  ejns  ingenlo, 
faciliuB  quid  rejici,  quam  quid  adjici  poadt,  invenient.— 
Ibid. ;  vide  etiam  Macrob.  Bat  it  1. 

b  Quodque  temporia  in  praediolifl  nostrls,  et  belle  cdifi- 
catis,  et  satis  amcenis  consumi  potait,  in  peregrinatione 
oonsumimus  [Ad  Alt  xrl  3.]  cur  ooellos  Italic,  villulas 
meas  non  video  ?— Ibid.  e. 

*  Ego  aooepi  in  diversorlolo  Sinuessano,  tuas  literaa-~ 
Ad  Att  xiv.  8. 

^  Idque  etiam  in  villa  sua  Tnsculana,  que  postea  fuit 
CiCBaoNis,  Sylla  pinxit.~Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxii.  6. 

1  EgoTuacuIanis  pro  Aqua  Crabra  vectigal  pendam,  quia 
a  munioipio  fundum  acoepi<— Con.  RuU.  liL  2. 


self  with  his  friends  or  family;  so  that  this  wss  the 
place  in  which  he  took  the  most  delight  and  spent 
the  greatest  share  of  his  leisure,  and  for  that  reason 
improved  and  adorned  it  beyond  all  his  other 
houses'". 

When  a  greater  satiety  of  the  city  or  a  longer 
vacation  in  the  forum  disposed  him  to  seek  a  calmer 
scene  and  more  undisturbed  retirement,  he  used 
to  remove  to  Antium  or  Astura.  At  Antium  he 
placed  his  best  collection  of  books,  and  as  it  was 
not  above  thirty  miles  from  Rome,  he  could  have 
daily  intelligence  there  of  everything  that  passed  in 
the  city.  Astura  was  a  little  island  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name  about  two  leagues 
farther  towards  the  south,  between  the  promontories 
of  Antium  and  Circsum,  and  in  the  view  of  them 
both ;  a  place  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  solitude  and  a  severe  retreat,  covered  with  a 
thick  wood  cut  out  into  shady  walks,  in  which  he 
used  to  spend  the  gloomy  and  splenetic  moments 
of  his  life. 

In  the  height  of  summer  the  mansion-house  at 
Arpinum  and  the  little  island  adjoining,  by  the 
advantage  of  its  groves  and  cascades,  afforded  the 
best  defence  against  the  inconvenience  of  the  heats ; 
where,  in  the  greatest  that  he  had  ever  remembered, 
we  And  him  refreshing  himself,  as  he  writes  to  his 
brother,  with  the  utmost  pleasure,  in  the  cool 
stream  of  his  Fibrenus". 

His  other  villas  were  situated  in  the  more  public 
parts  of  Italy,  where  all  the  best  company  of  Rome 
had  their  houses  of  pleasure.  He  had  two  at 
Formis,  a  lower  and  upper  villa,  the  one  near  to 
the  port  of  Cajeta,  the  other  upon  the  mountains 
adjoining ;  he  had  a  third  on  the  shore  of  Raise, 
between  the  lake  Avemus  andPnteoli,  which  he  calls 
his  Puteolan ;  a  fourth  on  the  hills  of  old  Cumse, 
called  his  Cuman  villa ;  and  a  fifth  at  Pompeii, 
four  leagues  beyond  Naples,  in  a  country  famed 
for  the  purity  of  its  air,  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
delicacy  of  its  fruits.  His  Puteolan  house  was 
built  after  the  plan  of  the  Academy  at  Athens,  and 
called  by  that  name,  being  adorned  with  a  portico 
and  a  grove,  for  the  same  use  of  philosophical 
conferences.  Some  time  after  his  death  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Antistius  Yetus,  who  repaired  and 
improved  it,  when  a  spring  of  warm  water,  which 
happened  to  burst  out  in  one  part  of  it,  gave  occa- 
sion to  the  following  epigram,  made  by  Laurea 
TuUius,  one  of  Cicero's  fr^d  men. 

Quo  tua  Romanae  vindex  clari«me  linguc 
Bylva  loco  melius  surgere  Justa  vlret, 

n  Que  mihi  antea  signa  misisti,— «a  omnia  in  Tuscu- 
lanum  deportaba  [Ad  Att.  i.  4.]  Noe  ex  omnibus  labo- 
ribus  et  molestiis  uno  illo  in  loco  conqniescimus.  [Ibid.  5.] 
Nos  Tuaculano  ita  delectamur,  ut  nobismet  ipais  turn 
denique,  cum  illo  venimus,  plaoeamus.— Ibid.  & 

The  situation  of  this  Tutculan  house,  which  had  been 
built  perhaps  by  Bylla,  confirms  what  Seneca  has  observed 
of  the  villas  of  aU  the  other  great  captains  of  liome, 
Marius,  Pompey,  Cesar ;  that  they  were  placed  always 
on  hills,  or  the  highest  ground  that  they  could  find ;  it 
being  thought  more  military  to  command  the  view  of  tho 
country  beneath  them,  and  that  houses  so  situated  had 
the  appearance  of  a  camp  rather  than  a  vQla.  [Sencc. 
Epist.  A1.]  But  this  delightful  spot  is  now  possessed  by  a 
convent  of  monks,  called  Grotta  Ferrata^  where  they  still 
show  the  remains  of  Cicero's  columns  and  fine  buildings, 
and  the  ducts  of  water  that  flowed  through  his  gardens. 

n  Ego  ex  magnis  caloribus,  non  enim  memlnlmua  ma- 
Jores,  in  Arpinati,  summa  cum  am«enitato  fluminis,  me 
refeci  ludorum  diebus.-— Ad  Quint  Frat.  ii  1. 
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▲tqae  Aoudemia  odebntam  nomioe  TiUun 

Nunc  repant  caitu  sab  potlore  Vetus, 
Hie  etiazn  apparent  lyinphs  noo  ante  reports, 

Langulda  que  infuao  lumlna  rore  levant 
Kfanlrum  lociu  ipse  >ui  Clceronla  honor! 

Hiio  dedit,  hac  fontea  cum  patefecit  ope. 
Ut  qiumiam  totom  legltur  sine  fine  per  orbem, 

Sint  pluTBB,  ocolis  qiue  medeantur,  aquco. 

Where  groTee,  onoe  thine,  now  with  fredi  verdure  bloom, 

Oreftt  parent  of  the  eloquence  of  Rome, 

And  where  thy  Academy,  favourite  seat, 

Mow  to  Antifltioa  yields  its  sweet  retreat, 

A  gobing  stream  bursts  out,  of  wondrous  power. 

To  heal  the  «yes,  and  weaken'd  sight  restora 

The  place,  which  all  its  pride  from  Cicero  drew. 

Repays  this  honour  to  his  memory  due, 

That  since  his  works  throughout  the  world  are  spread. 

And  with  such  eagerness  by  all  are  read. 

New  springs  of  healing  quality  should  rise. 

To  ease  the  inoreaae  of  labour  to  the  eyea 

The  furniture  of  his  houses  was  snitahle  to  the 
elegance  of  his  taste  and  the  magnificence  of  his 
buildings  ;  his  galleries  were  adorned  with  statues 
and  paintings  of  the  best  Grecian  masters,  and  his 
vessels  and  moveables  were  of  the  best  work  and 
choicest  materials.  There  was  a  cedar  table  of  his 
remaining  in  Pliny's  time,  said  to  be  the  first  which 
waa  erer  seen  in  Rome,  and  to  have  cost  him  eighty 
pounds'.  He  thought  it  the  part  of  an  eminent 
citizen  to  preserve  a  uniformity  of  character  in 
every  article  of  his  conduct,  and  to  illustrate  his 
dignity  by  the  splendour  of  his  life.  This  was  the 
reason  of  the  great  variety  of  his  houses,  and  of 
Uieir  situation  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of 
Italy,  along  the  course  of  the  Appian  road,  that 
they  might  occur  at  every  stage  to  the  observation 
of  travellers,  and  lie  commodious  for  the  reception 
a;nd  entertainment  of  his  friends. 

The  reader,  perhaps,  when  he  reflects  on  what 
the  old  writers  have  said  of  the  mediocrity  of  his 
paternal  estate,  will  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  whence 
all  his  revenues  flowed  that  enabled  him  to  sustain 
the  TBst  expense  of  building  and  maintaining  such 
a  number  of  noble  houses;  but  the  solution  will  be 
easy  when  we  recollect  the  great  opportunities  that 
he  had  of  improving  his  original  fortunes.  The 
two  principal  funds  of  wealth  to  the  leading  men 
of  Borne  were,  first,  the  public  magistracies  and 

»  PUn.  Hist  Nat.  xxxl  i. 

Ttaia  villa  was  afterwards  an  imperial  palace,  poasossed 
by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  who  died  and  was  buried  in  it ; 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  braathed  out  that  last  and 
edebrated  adieu  to  his  littU  paUid,  frightened,  fluttering 
soul  1 ;  which  would  have  left  him  with  leas  regret,  if, 
from  Cicero's  habitation  on  earth,  it  had  known  the  way 
to  thoee  regions  above,  where  Cicero  probably  still  lives  in 
the  froitioo  of  endless  happinees*. 

p  Extat  hodie  M.  Ciceronis,  in  ilia  paupertate,  et  quod 
msigis  mimm  est,  illo  aevo  empta  H.  6.  z.  [Plin.  Hist  Nat 
xlf  i.  15u]  nuUins  ante  Cioeronianam  vetustior  memorla  est 
— IUd.16.  

1  Animnla  vagnla,  blandnla, 
Hospos,  oomesque  corporis. 
Que  nunc  abibls  in  loca, 
Pallidnla,  rigido,  nudula. 
Nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  Jocos. 

jEUi  Spartian.  Vita  Hadr.  8& 
s  FU  nnno  agat  anima  Ciceronis,  fortasse  non  est 
tamBani  Jodicii  pronunoiare:  me  certe  non  admodnm 
adrenom  habitnri  sint  in  ferendis  calculls,  qui  sperant 
Sllum  apad  saperos  quietam  vitam  agere.^Era8m.  Procem. 
in  TuBO.  (tncst  ad  Job.  Ulatten. 


prorincial  commands  ;  secondly,  the  presents  of 
kings,  princes,  and  foreign  states,  whom  they  had 
obliged  by  their  services  and  protection :  and  though 
no  man  was  more  moderate  in  the  use  of  these 
advantages  than  Cicero,  yet  to  one  of  his  prudence, 
economy,  and  contempt  of  vidous'  pleasures,  these 
were  abundantly  sufficient  to  answer  all  his  ex- 
penses 4.  For  in  his  province  of  Cilicia,  after  all 
the  memorable  instances  of  his  generosity,  by  which 
he  saved  to  the  public  a  full  million  sterling,  which 
all  other  governors  had  applied  to  their  private 
use,  yet  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  he  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  publicans  in  Asia  near  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  reserved  from  the  strict  dues  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  remitted  to  him  afterwards  at  Rome^ 
But  there  was  another  way  of  acquiring  money 
esteemed  the  most  reputable  of  any,  which  brought 
large  and  frequent  supplies  to  him,  the  legacies  of 
deceased  friends.  It  was  the  peculiar  custom  of 
Rome  for  the  diente  and  dependante  of  families  to 
bequeath  at  their  death  to  their  patrons  some  con- 
siderable part  of  their  estetes,  as  the  most  effectual 
testimony  of  their  respect  and  gratitude ;  and  the 
more  a  man  received  in  this  way  the  more  it  re- 
dounded  to  his  credit.  Thus  Cicero  mentions  it 
to  the  honour  of  Lucullus,  that  while  he  governed 
Asia  as  proconsul  many  great  estetes  were  left  to 
him  by  will* ;  and  Nepos  tells  us,  in  praise  of 
Atticus,  that  he  succeeded  to  many  inheritances  of 
the  same  kind,  bequeathed  to  him  on  no  other 
account  than  of  his  friendly  and  amiable  temper  ^ 
Cicero  had  his  full  share  of  these  testementary 
donations,  as  we  see  from  the  many  instances  of 
them  mentioned  in  his  letters'* ;  and  when  he  was 
falsely  reproached  by  Antony  with  being  neglected 
on  these  occasions,  he  declared  in  his  reply,  "that 
he  had  gained  from  this  single  artide  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  by  the  free  and  volun- 
tary  gifts  of  dying  friends, — not  the  forged  wills  of 
persons  unknown  to  him,  with  which  he  chaxged 
Antony."* 

His  moral  character  was  never  blemished  by  the 
stein  of  any  habitual  vice ;  but  was  a  shining 
pattern  of  virtue  to  an  age  of  all  others  the  most 
licentious  and  profligate ^  His  mind  was  superior 
to  all  the  sordid  passions  which  engpross  little  souls ; 
avarice,  envy,  malice,  lust.  If  we  sift  his  familiar 
letters  we  cannot  discover  in  them  the  least  hint 
of  anything  base,  immodest,  spiteful,  or  perfidious ; 
but  a  uniform  prindple  of  benevolence,  justice, 
love  of  his  friends  and  country,  flowing  through 
the  whole,  and  inspiring  all  his  tboughte  and 
actions.    Though  no  man  ever  fdt  the  effecte  of 

\  Psrva  sunt,  qu«  desunt  nnstris  quidem  moribus,  et  ea 
sunt  ad  expUcandum  expeditlsslma,  modo  valeamua— 
Ad  Quint  Frat.  iL  Ifi. 

'  Ego  in  cistophoro  in  Asia  habeo  ad  H.  S.  bis  et  vldes, 
hi^us  pecunls  permutatione  fldem  nostram  faoile  tuebere. 
>-Ad  Att  xL  1. 

•  Maximas  audio  tibi,  L.  Luculle,  pro  tua  eximia  libe- 
ralitate,  maximisque  beneflciis  in  tuos,  venisse  hereditatea 
—Pro  Flacoo,  34. 

t  Multas  enim  hercditates  nulla  alia  re,  quam  bonitate 
est  conaecutua.— Com.  Nep.  in  vit  Attic.  SI. 

«  Ad  Att  iL  20 ;  xL  8.  Pro  Milone,  1& 

'  Hereditatee  mihi  negasti  venire— ^^  enim  aroplins 
H.  S.  ducentiee  acceptum  hereditatibus  retuli— me  nemo, 
nisi  amicus,  fecit  beredem— to  is,  quem  tu  vidisti  nun- 
quam.— PhiL  il.  I& 

7  Cum  vita  fucrit  Integra,  neo  Integra  solum  sed  etiam 
casta.— Enum.  Epist  ad  Job.  Ulatten. 
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other  people's  envy  more  severely  than  he,  yet  no 
man  was  ever  more  free  from  it.  This  is  allowed 
to  him  hy  all  the  old  writers,  and  is  evident  indeed 
from  his  works,  where  we  find  him  perpetually 
praising  and  recommending  whatever  was  laudable, 
even  in  a  rival  or  an  adversary ;  celebrating  merit 
wherever  it  was  found, — whetiier  in  the  ancients 
or  his  contemporaries,  whether  in  Greeks  or 
Romans, — and  verifying  a  maxim  which  he  had 
declared  in  a  speech  to  the  senate,  that  no  man 
could  be  envious  of  another's  virtue,  who  was 
conscious  of  his  own". 

His  sprightly  wit  would  naturally  have  recom- 
mended him  to  the  fiivour  of  the  ladies,  whose 
company  he  used  to  frequent  when  young,  and  with 
many  of  whom  of  the  first  quality  he  was  oft 
engaged  in  his  riper  years,  to  confer  about  the 
interests  of  their  husbands,  brothers,  or  relations, 
who  were  absent  from  Rome :  yet  we  meet  with  no 
trace  of  any  criminal  gallantry,  or  intrigue  with 
any  of  them.  In  a  letter  to  Paetus,  towards  the  end 
of  his  life,  he  gives  a  jocose  account  of  his  supping 
with  their  friend  Volumnius,  an  Epicurean  wit  of 
the  first  class,  when  the  famed  courtesan,  Cytheris, 
who  had  been  Volumnius*  slave,  and  was  tiien  his 
mistress,  made  one  of  the  company  at  table : 
where*  after  several  jokes  on  that  incident,  he  says, 
that  he  never  suspected  that  she  would  have  been 
of  the  party ;  and  though  he  was  always  a  lover  of 
cheerful  entertainments,  yet  nothing  of  that  sort 
had  ever  pleased  him  when  young,  much  less  now, 
when  he  was  old*.  There  was  one  lady,  however, 
called  CfBrellia,  with  whom  he  kept  ap  a  particular 
familiarity  and  correspondence  of  letters ;  on  which 
Dio,  as  it  has  been  already  hinted,  absurdly  grounds 
some  little  scandal,  though  he  owns  her  to  have 
been  seventy  years  old.  She  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  Cicero's  letters  as  a  lover  of  books  and 
philosophy ;  and  on  that  account,  as  fond  of  his 
company  and  vnritings :  but  while,  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  her  sex  and  a  regard  to  her  uncommon 
talents,  he  treated  her  always  with  respect ;  yet  by 
the  hints  which  he  drops  of  her  to  Atticus,  it 
appears  that  she  had  no  share  of  his  affections,  or 
any  real  authority  with  him**. 

His  failings  were  as  few  as  were  ever  found  in 
any  eminent  genius  ;  such  as  flowed  from  his  con- 
stitution, not  his  will ;  and  were  chargeable  rather 
to  the  condition  of  his  humanity  than  to  the  fault 
of  the  man.  He  was  thought  to  be  too  sanguine 
in  prosperity,  too  desponding  in  adversity ;  and  apt 
to  persuade  himself,  in  each  fortune,  that  it  would 
never  have  an  end'.  This  is  PoUio's  account 
of  him,  which  seems  in  general  to  be  true :  Brutus 
touches  the  first  part  of  it  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
him,  and  when  things  were  going  prosperously 
against  Antony,  puts  him  gently  in  mind  that  he 

*  Deolanatl  venmi  ease  id,  quod  ego  semper  oenal, 
neminem  alteriust  qui  ttue  confi/derei,  virtuti  invidere^— 
I»hil.  z.  1 ;  Plut.  in  Clo. 

•  Me  vero  nihlL  istonxm  ne  Jayenem  quidem  movit  un- 
quain,  ne  nunc  aenem.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  S6. 

b  Miriflce  Cicrellia,  studio  videlicet  philosophic  flagnms, 
describit  a  tuis:  istoe  ipsos  de  flnibus  habet  [Ad  Att. 
ziii.  21.]  Caerellls  facile  sstisfed ;  nee  valde  UboraroTlsa 
est :  et  si  ilia,  ^o  certe  non  labonurm.— Ibid.  xv.  1 ;  it. 
xU.  fil.  14. 19 :  Ep.  Fam.  xliL  72 ;  Quint  vi.  3 ;  Die,  303. 

c  Vtinam  moderatius  sectmdas  res,  et  fortius  adveraas 
fisrre  potulaset !  namque  utneque  oum  venerant  ei,  mutari 
ess  uon  posse  rebatur.— Aaln.  Foil,  apud  Son.  Suasor.  6. 


seemed  to  trust  too  much  to  his  hopes' :  and  he 
himself  allows  the  second,  and  says,  that  if  any 
one  was  timorous  in  great  and  dangerous  eTeuts, 
apprehending  always  the  worst,  rather  than  hoping 
the  best,  he  was  the  man ;  and  if  that, was  a  fault, 
confesses  himself  not  to  be  firee  from  it*  :  yet  in 
explaining  afterwards  the  nature  of  this  timidity,  it 
was  such  (he  tells  us)  as  showed  itself  rathcur  in 
foreseeing  dangers  than  in  encountering  them  ;  an 
explication  which  the  latter  part  of  his  life  fully 
confirmed,  and  above  all  his  death,  which  no  man 
could  sustain  with  greater  courage  and  resolution  ^ 

But  the  most  conspicuous  and  glaring  passion 
of  his  soul  was,  the  love  of  glory  and  thirst  of 
praise :  a  passion  that  he  not  only  avowed,  but 
freely  indulged ;  and  sometimes,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  to  a  degree  even  of  vanity'.  This  often 
gave  his  enemies  a  plausible  handle  of  ridiculing 
his  pride  and  arrogance'^ ;  while  the  forwardness 
that  he  showed  to  celebrate  his  own  merits  in  all 
his  public  speeches,  seemed  to  justify  their  cen- 
sures :  and  since  this  is  generally  considered  as  the 
grand  foible  of  his  life,  and  has  been  handed  down 
implicitly  from  age  to  age,  without  ever  being 
fairly  examined,  or  rightly  understood,  it  will  be 
proper  to  lay  open  the  source  from  which  the 
passion  itself  flowed,  and  explain  the  nature  of 
that  glory,  of  which  he  professes  himself  so  fond. 

True  glory,  then,  according  to  his  own  definition 
of  it,  is  a  wide  and  illustrious  fame  of  many  and 
great  benefits  conferred  upon  our  frends,  our 
country,  or  the  whole  race  of  mankind  ^  "  It  is 
not  (he  says)  the  empty  blast  of  popular  favour,  or 
the  applause  of  a  giddy  multitude,  which  all  wise 
men  had  ever  despised,  and  none  more  than  himself, 
but  the  consenting  praise  of  all  honest  men,  and 
the  incorrupt  testimony  of  those  who  can  judge  of 
excellent  merit,  which  resounds  always  to  virtue 
as  the  echo  to  the  voice ;  and  since  it  is  the  general 
companion  of  good  actions,  ought  not  to  be  rejected 
by  good  men.  That  those  who  aspired  to  this  glory 
were  not  to  expect  ease  or  pleasure,  or  tranquillity 
of  life  for  their  pains,  but  must  give  up  their  own 
peace  to  secure  the  peace  of  others  ;  must  expose 
themselves  to  storms  and  dangers  for  the  public  | 
good,  sustain  many  battles  vrith  the  audacious  and 
the  vricked,  and  some  even  with  the  powerful :  in 
short,  must  behave  themselves  so  as  to  give  their 
citizens  cause  to  rqoiee  that  they  had  ever  been 
bom'*.*'    This  is  the  notion  which  he  inculcates 


•i  Qua  in  re,  Cicero,  vir  optime  ao  fortiflslme.  mihique 
merito  et  meo  nomine  et  reipublicc  oarissimft,  nimis  cre- 
dere videris  spei  tu«.— Brut,  ad  Clc.  4. 

c  Nam  si  quisquam  est  timidus  in  magnis  perionlo- 
sisque  rebus,  semperqne  magis  adversos  rerum  exitus 
metuens,  quam  sperans  secnndos,  is  ego  sum :  et  d  boo 
vitium  est,  eo  me  non  carere  oonflteori.— Ep.  Fam.  vi.  14. 

'  Panim  fortis  videbatur  quibnsdam :  qnibus  optime 
respondit  ipse,  non  se  tlmidum  in  snacipiendis,  sed  in 
providendis  periculis:  quod  probavit  morte  quoque  ipsa, 
quam  prawtantissimo  suscepit  anima>— Quint,  xli.  1. 

ff  Nunc  quoniam  laudls  ayidiasimi  semper  fuimns.  [Ad 
Att.  L  15.]  Quin  etiam  quod  est  subinane  in  nobis,  et 
non  &^iA^o(ov,  helium  est  enim  sua  vitia  nossa  [Ibid, 
ii.  17.]  Sum  etiam  avidior  etiam,  quam  satis  est,  gloric. 
— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  14. 

b  Et  quoniam  hoc  reprehendis,  quod  solere  me  dloss  de 
me  ipso  gloriosus  pnedicareb— Pro  Dome,  35. 

I  6i  quidem  gloria  est  lUustris  ao  perragata  multomm  et 
magnorum  vel  in  sues,  vel  in  patrfam,  vel  in  omne  genus 
hominum  fama  mcritorum.— Pro  Marodlo,  8. 

>^  Bi  quisquam  f uit  unquam  remotns  et  natiirs*  et  msgis 
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ererywhere  of  trae  glory,  which  is  sarely  one  of 
the  noblest  principles  that  can  inspire  a  haman 
breaat ;  implanted  by  God  in  our  nature  to  dignify 
and  exalt  it,  and  always  found  the  strongest  in 
the  beat  and.  most  elevated  minds ;  and  to  which 
we  owe  everything  great  and  laudable  that  history 
has  to  offer  to  us,  through  all  the  ages  of  the 
heathen  world.  *'  There  is  not  an  instance  (says 
Cicero)  of  a  man's  exerting  himself  ever  with  praise 
and  virtoe  in  the  dangers  of  his  country,  who  was 
not  dimwn  to  it  by  the  hopes  of  glory,  and  a  regard 
to  posterity  ^."  **  Give  me  a  boy  (says  Quintiiian) 
whom  praise  ezdtes,  whom  glory  warms ;"  for  such 
a  scholar  was  sure  to  answer  all  his  hopes,  and  do 
<3edit  to  his  discipline".  "  Whether  posterity  will 
have  any  respect  for  me  (says  Pliny),  I  know  not ; 
but  am  sure  that  1  have  deserved  some  from  it :  I 
will  not  say  by  my  wit,  for  that  would  be  arrogant ; 
but  by  the  zeal,  by  the  pains,  by  the  reverence, 
which  I  have  always  paid  to  if." 

It  will  not  seem  strange  to  observe  the  wisest 
of  the  ancients  pushing  this  principle  to  so  great  a 
lengthy  and  considering  glory  as  the  amplest  re- 
wanl  of  a  well-spent  life*' ;  when  we  reflect  that 
the  greatest  part  of  them  had  no  notion  of  any 
other  reward  or  ftiturity;  and  even  those  who 
beliered  a  state  of  hi^piness  to  the  good,  yet 
entertained  it  with  so  much  diffidence,  that  they 
indulged  it  rather  as  a  wish,  than  a  well-grounded 
hope,  and  were  glad,  therefore,  to  lay  hold  on  that 
which  aeemed  to  be  within  their  reach,  a  futurity 
of  their  own  creating ;  an  immortality  of  fame  and 
glory  from  the  applause  of  posterity.  This,  by  a 
pleuing  fiction,  ttkej  looked  upon  as  a  propagation 
of  life,  and  an  eternity  of  existence ;  and  had  no 
small  comfort  in  imagining,  that  though  the  sense 
of  it  should  not  reach  to  themselves,  it  would  extend 
at  least  to  others ;  and  that  they  should  be  doing 
good  fldU  when  dead,  by  leaving  the  example  of 
their  virtaes  to  the  imitation  of  mankind.    Thus 


D,  ut  mihi  quidem  sentire  videor,  ratione  atque  doo- 
trina,  «b  iiuml  laude  et  ■ermonibus  vulgl,  «go  profecto  is 
ran. — Ep.  Fam.  xv.  4. 

Est  enim  gloria— oonsentieoB  laus  bonorum ;  inoozmpta 
vox  bane  Jadicantium  de  exooHente  virtute:  ea  virtoti 
icMMuU  tanquam  Imago :  qam  quia  reote  factorum  ple- 
nunqne  oamsa  eat,  wot  eat  bonis  vlrisrepudlaada.—TuBc. 
QTuest.  iU.  8. 

Qui  auftein  bonam  fSunam  bononmi,  que  sola  vera 
gloria  nominari  potest,  expetunt,  aliis  otium  qiuerere 
debcnft  et  roluptatea,  non  sIbL  Sudandum  est  his  pro 
eonununflma  oommodis,  adeunds  inlmlcitlae,  subeimdae 
•spe  pro  repabllca  tCTupostates.  Chim  multis  aadadbns, 
improbia,  nonnunquam  etlam  potentlbiis,  dlmloandum^ 
PkoSeaLOflL 

Garum  ease  eivem,  bene  de  repnblloa  mererl,  laodari, 
ei^  diligi,  gkniosum  est^-quare  ita  gubema  rempublicam 
at  Baaam  esse  te  drea  tnl  gaudeant :  sine  quo  nee  beatus. 
Bee  dams  qniaquam  esse  potest— PhlL  L  J4. 

1  Meqneqoisquam  nostrum  in  reipublicspericulJSfOum 
laade  ac  virtoie  venatur,  quin  spe  potteritatis,  fhictaque 
Ancatar^-Pm  C.  Rabir.  10. 

■>  Mihi  detor  ille  puer,  quern  laua  exdtet,  quern  c^oria 
jnveC  Hie  erit  alenduaamMtu— in  hoc  dwddiam  nunquam 
verebor^r-Quint.  i.  a 

B  — ^POsteiis  an  aliqoa  ouxs  nostri,  neacio.  Nos  oerte 
meramnr  ut  sitaiiqua:  non  dioo.  ingenio ;  id  enim  super- 
bom  :  aed  studio,  sed  labors,  sed  reverantia  poaterum^- 
Plm.Sp. 

«  8ed  tamcD  ez  onmibna  pnemiis  virtutls,  si  asset 
habenda  ratio  pnemiorum,  amplissimum  esse  pnemium 
giflriam.  Esse  bane  unam,  quK  brovitatem  vitc  posteri- 
tails  mamoria  oonsdlaretur.— Fro  Milone,  35. 


Cicero,  as  he  often  declares,  never  looked  upon 
that  to  be  his  life  which  was  confined  to  this  nar- 
row ctrde  on  earth,  but  considered  his  acts  as 
seeds  sown  in  the  immense  field  of  the  universe,  to 
raise  up  the  fruit  of  glory  and  immortality  to  him 
through  a  succession  of  infinite  ages  :  nor  has  he 
been  frustrated  of  his  hope,  or  disappointed  of  his 
end ;  but  as  long  as  the  name  of  Rome  subsists,  or 
as  long  as  learning,  virtue,  and  liberty  preserve  any 
credit  in  the  world,  he  will  be  great  and  glorious 
in  the  memory  of  all  posterity. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  or  the  proof 
of  his  vanity,  drawn  firom  his  boasting  so  frequently 
of  himself  in  his  speeches  both  to  the  senate  and 
the  people,  though  it  may  appear  to  a  common 
reader  to  be  abundantly  confirmed  by  his  writings, 
yet  if  we  attend  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
and  the  part  which  he  acted  in  them,  we  shall  find 
it  not  only  excusable,  but  in  some  degree  even 
necessary.  The  fate  of  Rome  was  now  brought 
to  a  crisis,  and  the  contending  parties  were  making 
their  last  efforts  either  to  oppress  or  preserve  it. 
Cicero  was  the  head  of  those  who  stood  up  for  its 
liberty,  which  entirely  depended  on  the  influence 
of  his  counsels :  he  had  many  years,  therefore, 
been  the  common  mark  of  the  rage  and  malice  of 
ail  who  were  aiming  at  illegal  powers,  or  a  tyranny 
in  the  state ;  and  while  these  were  generaUy  sup- 
ported  by  the  military  power  of  the  empire,  he  had 
no  other  arms  or  mesns  of  defeating  them  but  his 
authority  with  the  senate  and  people,  grounded  on 
the  experience  of  his  services  and  the  persuasion 
of  his  integrity,  so  that,  to  obviate  the  perpetual 
calumnies  of  the  factious,  he  was  obliged  to  incul- 
cate the  merit  and  good  effects  of  his  counsels,  in 
order  to  confirm  people  in  their  union  and  ad- 
herence to  them,  against  the  intrigues  of  those 
who  were  employing  all  arts  to  subvert  them. 
**  The  frequent  commemoration  of  his  acts,"  says 
Quintiiian,  '*  was  not  made  so  much  for  glory  as 
for  defence ;  to  repel  calumny,  and  vindicate  his 
measures  when  they  were  attacked  p."  And  this  is 
what  Cicero  himself  declared  in  all  his  speeches : 
**  that  no  man  ever  heard  him  speak  of  himself 
but  when  he  was  forced  to  it :  that  when  he  was 
urged  with  fictitious  crimes,  it  was  his  custom  to 
answer  them  with  his  real  services :  and  if  ever  he 
said  anything  glorious  of  himself,  it  was  not  through 
a  fondness  of  praise,  but  to  repel  an  accusation  ^ : 
that  no  mail  who  had  been  conversant  in  great 
affairs,  and  treated  with  particular  envy,  could  refute 
the  contumely  of  an  enemy,  without  touching  upon 
his  own  praises ;  and  after  all  his  labours  for  the 
common  safety,  if  a  just  indignation  had  drawn  from 
him  at  any  time  what  might  seem  to  be  vain  glorious, 
it  might  reasonably  he  forgiven  to  him ' :  that 
when  others  were  silent  about  him,  if  he  could  not 


p  Vigesimui  amius  est,  oum  omnes  soelerati  mo  unum 
petunt—Pha  xii.  10;  ri.  6. 

At  plenimque  lllud  quoque  non  sine  aliqua  ratione  fedt 
— Ut  illorum,  quK  egerat  In  oonsulatu  fbequens  comme- 
moratio,  poeslt  videri  non  glorin  magis  quam  defensloni 
data— plerumque  contra  inimloos  atque  obtrectatores  plus 
vendioat  slbl;  erant  enim  tuenda,  cum  objioeientur.— 
Quint  xl.  I. 

q  Quia  unquam  audivit,  oum  ego  de  me  nisi  ooactus  ac 
neceesario  dloerem  ?— dioendum  igitur  est  id,  quod  non 
dioerem  nisi  ooactus:  nihil  enim  unquam  de  me  dixl 
sublatiuB  ascisooadflc  laudis  causa  potius,  quam  crimlnia 
depellendL— Pro  Domo,  35,  36L 

'  Potest  quisquam  vir  in  reboa  magnSs  cum  invidia 
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then  forbear  to  speak  of  himself,  that  indeed  would 
be  shamefiil ;  bat  when  he  was  injured,  accused, 
exposed  to  popular  odium,  he  must  certainly  be 
allowed  to  assert  his  liberty,  if  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  retain  his  dignity*/'  This,  then,  was 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  as  it  is  evident  from  the 
facts  of  his  history :  he  had  an  ardent  love  of  glory, 
and  an  eager  thirst  of  praise :  was  pleased,  when 
living,  to  hear  his  acts  applauded ;  yet  more  still 
with  imagining  that  they  would  ever  be  celebrated 
when  he  was  dead :  a  passion  which,  for  the  reasons 
already  hinted,  had  always  the  greatest  force  on  the 
greatest  souls :  but  it  must  needs  raise  our  con- 
tempt and  indignation  to  see  every  conceited 
pedant  and  trifling  complainer,  who  know-  little  of 
Cicero's  real  character,  and  less  still  of  their  own, 
presuming  to  call  him  the  vainest  of  mortals. 

^  But  there  is  no  point  of  light  in  which  we  can 
Tiew  him  with  more  advantage  or  satisfaction  to 
ourselves,  than  in  the  contemplation  of  his  learn- 
ing, and  the  sorprising  extent  of  his  knowledge. 
This  shines  so  conspicuous  in  all  the  monuments 
which  remain  of  him,  that  it  even  lessens  the  dig. 
nity  of  his  general  character,  while  the  idea  of  the 
scholar  absorbs  that  of  the  senator,  and  by  con- 
sidering him  as  the  greatest  writer,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  that  he  was  the  greatest  magistrate  also  of 
Rome.  We  learn  our  Latin  from  him  at  school ; 
our  style  and  sentiments  at  the  coll^^e :  here 
the  generality  take  their  leave  of  him,  and  sel- 
dom think  of  him  more,  but  as  of  an  orator,  a 
moralist,  or  philosopher  of  antiquity.  But  it  is 
with  characters  as  with  pictures ;  we  cannot  judge 
vrell  of  a  single  part,  without  surveying  the  whole, 
since  the  perfection  of  each  depends  on  its  pro- 
portion and  relation  to  the  rest ;  while  in  viewing 
them  altogether,  they  mutually  reflect  an  additional 
grace  upon  each  other.  His  learning,  considered 
separately,  will  appear  admirable,  yet  much  more 
so,  when  it  is  found  in  the  possession  of  the  first 
statesman  of  a  mighty  empire :  his  abilities  as  a 
statesman  are  glorious ;  yet  surprise  us  still  more, 
when  they  are  observed  in  the  ablest  scholar  and 
philosopher  of  his  age :  but  a  union  of  both  these 
characters  exhibits  that  sublime  specimen  of  per- 
fection, to  which  the  best  parts  with  the  best 
culture  can  exalt  human  nature'. 

No  man,  whose  life  had  been  wholly  spent  in 
study,  ever  left  more  numerous  or  more  valuable 
fruits  of  his  learning,  in  every  branch  of  science 
and  the  politer  arts  ;  in  oratory,  poetry,  philosophy, 
law,  history,  criticism,  politics,  ethics ;  in  each  of 
which  he  equalled  the  greatest  masters  of  his 
time;  in  some  of  them,  excelled  all  men  of  all 
times".     His  remaining  works,  as  voluminous  as 

veraatus,  miis  grariter  contra  inimioi  contumeliam,  sine 
sua  laude  respondere  ?— 

Qnanquam  si  me  tantis  laboribiu  pro  communl  salute 
perfimctum  efferret  aliquando  ad  gloriam  in  refutandis 
maledlctis  improborum  hominum  animl  quidam  dolor, 
quis  non  ignosoeret  ?— De  Hams.  Req).  8. 

■  Si,  cum  ceteri  de  nobis  silent,  non  etiam  nosmet  Ipsi 
taoemus,  grave.  Bed  si  Indimur,  si  accuaamur,  si  in 
invidiam  vocamur,  profecto  concedetis,  ut  nobis  libertatem 
letinere  lioeat,  si  minus  lioeat  dignitatem  .^Pro  Syll.  29. 

<  Cum  ad  naturam  eximiam  atque  illustrem  aoceeserit 
ratio  quodam,  oonformatioqne  doctrine,  tnm  illud  neacio 
quid  pneclarum  ac  singulare  solere  existere. — Pro  Arch.  7> 

"  M.  Cioero  in  libro,  qui  inscriptus  est  de  Jure  civili  in 
artom  redigendo,  verba  ha>cpoeuit— [Aul.  OelL  i.  82.]  M. 
Tullius  non  modo  inter  agendum  nnnquam  est  deaiitutus 


they  appear,  are  but  a  small  part  of  what  he  really 
published ;  and  though  many  of  these  are  come 
down  to  us  maimed  by  time  and*  the  barbarity  of 
the  intermediate  ages,  yet  they  are  justly  esteemed 
the  most  precious  remains  of  ail  antiquity ;  and 
like  the  Sibylline  books,  if  more  of  them  had 
perished,  would  have  been  equal  still  to  any  price. 

His  industry  was  incredible,  beyond  the  example 
or  even  conception  of  our  days :  this  was  the  secret 
by  which  he  performed  such  wonders,  and  recon- 
ciled perpetual  study  with  perpetual  affairs.  He 
suffered  no  part  of  his  leisure  to  be  idle,  or  the 
least  interval  of  it  to  be  lost;  but  what  other 
people  gave  to  the  public  shows,  to  pleasures,  to 
feasts,  nay,  even  to  sleep,  and  the  ordinary  refresh- 
ments of  nature,  he  generally  gave  to  his  books, 
and  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge'.  On  days 
of  business,  when  he  had  anything  particular  to 
compose,  he  had  no  other  time  for  meditating,  but 
when  he  was  taking  a  few  turns  in  his  walks,  where 
he  used  to  dictate  his  thoughts  to  his  scribes,  who 
attended  him  r.  We  find  many  of  his  letters  dated 
before  day-light ;  some  from  the  senate,  others 
from  his  meals,  and  the  crowd  of  his  morning 
levee*. 

No  compositions  afford  more  pleasure  than  the 
epistles  of  great  men :  they  touch  the  heart  of  the 
reader,  by  laying  open  that  of  the  writer.  The 
letters  of  eminent  wits,  eminent  scholars,  eminent 
statesmen,  are  all  esteemed  in  their  several  kinds ; 
but  there  never  was  a  collection  that  excelled  so 
much  in  every  kind  as  Cicero's,  for  the  purity  of 
style,  the  importance  of  the  matter,  or  the  dignity 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  them.  We  have  about 
a  thousand  still  remaining,  all  written  after  he  was 
forty  years  old ;  which  are  but  a  small  part,  not 
only  of  what  he  wrote,  but  of  what  were  actually 
published  after  his  death  by  his  servant  Tiro.  For 
we  see  many  volumes  of  them  quoted  by  the 
ancients,  which  are  utterly  lost ;  as  the  first  book 
of  his  letters  to  Licinius  Calvus ;  the  first,  also,  to 
Q.  Axius ;  a  second  book  to  his  son ;  a  second, 
also,  to  Corn.  Nepos ;  a  third  book  to  J.  Caesar  ; 
a  third  to  Octavius ;  and  a  third,  also,  to  Pansa ; 
an  eighth  book  to  M.  Brutus ;  and  a  ninth  to 
scientia  Juris,  sed  etiam  oomponere  aliqua  de  eo  coeperat. 
[Quint,  xii.  3.]  At  M.  Tullium,  non  ilium  babcmua 
Euphranorem,  circa  plurium  artium  species  praratantem« 
sed  in  omnibiis,  quse  in  quoque  laudantnr,  emlnentiflsi- 
mum^— Ibid.  10. 

X  Quantum  caeteris  ad  suas  res  obeundas,  quantum  ad 
featos  dies  ludorum  celebrandoa,  quantum  ad  alias  volup- 
tates,  et  ipeam  requiem  animi  et  corporis  conoeditur  tem- 
porum:  quantum  alii  tribuunt  tempeativis  oonviviis: 
quantum  denique  aleae,  quantum  pils,  tantum  mihi  ego- 
met  ad  baeo  studia  reoolenda  sumsero.— Pro  Arcb.  6. 

Cui  fuerit  ne  otium  quidem  unquam  otiosom.  Nam 
quas  tu  oommemoras  legere  te  solere  oratlnnes,  cum  oti- 
oeus  sis,  has  ego  sorlpsi  ludis  et  feriis,  ne  omnino  unquam 
essem  otioens.— Pro  Planoio,  27. 

7  Ita  quicquid  conflcio  aut  oogito,  in  ambulationis  fere 
tempus  confero.  [Ad  Quint.  Frat.  lii.  3.]  Namcumvacui 
temporis  nihil  haberem,  et  cum  recreandc  voculc  causa 
mlbi  necesse  easet  ambulare,  h«o  dictavi  ambulans.— Ad 
Att.  ii.  23. 

s  Cum  h«c  acribebam  anteluoem.  [Ad  Quint.  Frat.  ili.  2. 
70  Antelucem  cum  aoriberem  contra  Epicureoe>deeodem 
oleo  et  opera  exaravi  nesoio  quid  ad  te,  et  ante  luoem  dedi. 
Deinde  cum,  somno  repetito,  almul  cum  sole  experrectus 
esaem.  [Ad  Att  xiiL  38.]  Hco  ad  te  acrlpsi  apposita 
secunda  menaa.  [Ibid.  U.  6.  21. 16. 13.]  Hoc  paullulum 
exaravi  ipsa  in  tnrba  matutins  aalutationis.— Ad  Brut. 
ii.4. 
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A.HirtiYU.  Ofalli#hich»exceptiiicfafewto  J.CBnr 
I  and  Brntufl,  we  have  nothing  more  left  than  some 
I  scattered  phrases  and  sentences,  gathered  from  the 
dtatioiu  of  the  old  critics  and  grammarians*. 
What  makes  these  letters  still  more  estimable  is, 
•  diat  he  had  never  designed  them  for  the  public, 
t  nor  kept  any  copies  of  them  ;  for  the  year  before 
1  his  death,  when  Atticns  was  making  some  inquiry 
aboot  them,  he  sent  him  word  that  he  had  made 
no  collection,  and  that  Tiro  had  preserved  only 
aboat  seventy  ^.  Here,  then,  we  may  expect  to  see 
the  genuine  man,  without  disguise  or  affectation ; 
especiaHy  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  to  whom  he 
talked  with  the  same  frankness  as  to  himself; 
opened  the  rise  and  progress  of  each  thought ;  and 
never  entered  into  any  aiSair  without  his  particular 
advice :  so  that  these  may  be  considered  as  the 
memoirs  of  his  times ;  containing  the  most  authen- 
tie  materials  for  the  history  of  that  age,  and  laying 
open  the  grounds  and  motives  of  all  the  great 
events  that  happened  in  .it< :  and  it  is  the  want  of 
attention  to  them  that  makes  the  generality  of 
writers  on  these  times  so  superficial,  as  well  as 
erroneous,  while  they  choose  to  transcribe  the  dry 
and  inpo^ect  relations  of  th6  later  Greek  his- 
torians, rather  than  take  the  pains  to  extract  the 
original  account  of  facts  from  one  who  was  a 
principal  actor  in  them. 

In  his  familiar  letters  he  affected  no  particular 
d^ance  or  choice  of  words,  but  took  the  first  that 
occnired  from  common  use  snd  the  language  of 
conversation  <*.  Whenever  he  was  disposed  to  joke, 
his  wit  was  easy  and  natural,  flowing  always  from 
the  sobject,  and  throwing  out  what  came  upper- 
most ;  nor  disdaining  even  a  pun,  when  it  served 
to  make  his  friends  laugh*.  In  letters  of  compli- 
ment, some  of  which  were  addressed  to  the  greatest 
men  who  ever  lived,  his  inclination  to  please  is 
expressed  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  nature  and 
reason,  with  the  utmost  deUcacy,  both  of  sentiment 
and  diction,  yet  without  any  of  those  pompous 
titles  and  lofty  epithets  which  modem  custom  has 
introduced  into  our  commerce  with  the  great,  and 
falsely  stamped  with  the  name  of  politeness,  though 
they  are  the  real  offspring  of  barbarism,  and  the 
effect  of  .our  degeneracy  both  in  taste  and  manners. 
In  his  political  letters,  all  his  maxims  are  drawn 
from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  men  and  things ;  he 
alwa3rB^tonches  the  point  on  which  the  affair  turns  ; 
foresees  the  danger,  and  foretells  liie  mischief; — 
which  never  fail^  to  follow  upon  the  neglect  of  his 
comisels ;  of  which  there  were  so  many  instances, 
that,  as  an  eminent  writer  of  his  own  time  observed 
of  him,  <*his  prudence  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
divination,  which  foretold  everything  that  alter- 

•  Bee  the  fragments  of  bis  lettars  in  the  edltiODB  of  his 
works. 

b  Mearam  epistolamm  nulla  est  o^n'oyMT^.  Bedhabet 
Tiro  instar  aeptuagintay>-Ad  Att.  zvL  A. 

e  Qtue  qui  legst  non  multum  dedderet  hlstoriam  oon- 
texttan  eonim  tempomm;  aio  enim  omnia  de  studiis 
priDCipom,  yitiis  ducum,  ac  mutationibus  reipublicc  per- 
Bcripta  sunt,  nt  nihil  in  his  non  appareat.*— Com.  Nep.  in 
vjt.  Attic.  16. 

*  Epistolaa  vero  quotidiaaifl  verbis  texere  Bolemu8.~Ep. 
Fam.  ix.  21. 

c  Qolcqaid  in  boocam  venerit.  [Ad  Att  viL  10;  xiv. 
7.3  In  reproaching  Antony  ibr  publishing  one  of  his 
letters  to  him,  **  How  many  Jests  (aays  he)  are  often  found 
fai  private  letters,  which,  if  made  public,  might  be  thought 
foolish  and  impertinent ! "— PhU.  ii.  4 


wards  happened,  with  the  veracity  of  a  prophet'." 
But  none  of  his  letters  do  him  more  credit  than 
those  of  the  recommendatory  kind  :  the  others 
show  his  wit  and  his  parts,  these  his  beifevolence 
and  his  probity :  he  solicits  the  interests  of  his 
friends  with  all  the  warmth  and  force  of  words  of 
which  he  was  master,  and  alleges  generally  some 
personal  reason  for  his  peculiar  zeal  in  the  cause, 
and  that  his  own  honour  was  concerned  in  the 
success  of  itv. 

But  his  letters  are  not  more  valuable  on  any 
account  than  for  their  being  the  only  monuments 
of  that  sort  which  remain  to  us  from  free  Rome. 
They  breathe  the  last  words  of  expiring  liberty ;  a 
great  part  of  them  having  been  written  in  the  very 
crisis  of  its  ruin,  to  rouse  up  all  the  virtue  that  was 
left  in  the  honest  and  the  brave,  to  the  defence  of 
their  country.  The  advantage  which  they  derive 
from  this  circumstance  will  easily  be  observed,  by 
comparing  them  with  the  epistles  of  the  best  and 
greatest  who  flourished  afterwards  in  imperial 
Rome.  Pliny*s  letters  are  justly  admired  by  men 
of  taste :  they  show  the  scholar,  the  wit,  the  fine 
gentleman  :  yet  we  cannot  but  observe  a  poverty 
and  barrenness  through  the  whole,  that  betrays 
the  awe  of  a  master.  All  his  stories  and  reflections 
terminate  in  private  life ;  there  is  nothing  import- 
ant in  politics ;  no  great  affairs  explained ;  no 
account  of  the  motives  of  public  counsels  :  he  had 
borne  all  the  same  offices  with  Cicero,  whom  in  all 
points  he  affected  to  emulate^ ;  yet  his  honours 
were  in  effect  but  nominal,  conferred  by  a  superior 
power,  and  administered  by  a  superior  will ;  and 
with  the  old  titles  of  consul  and  proconsul,  we 
want  still  the  statesman,  the  politician,  and  the 
magistrate.     In  his  provincial  command,  where 

'  Ut  CacQe  exlrtiniari  poeeit  prudentism  quodammodo 
esse  dlvinationem.  Non  enim  Cioeso  ea  solum,  que  vivo 
se  acciderunt,  futura  prcdlxlt,  eed  etiam,  que  nunc  uso 
veninnt,  oecinit,  ut  yate&^Com.  Nep.  in  Yit.  Attic.  16. 

r  An  objection  may  powlbly  be  made  to  my  character 
of  these  letters,  from  a  certain  passage  in  one  of  them, 
addreeeed  to  a  proconsul  of  Africa,  wherein  he  intimates, 
that  there  was  a  private  mark  agreed  upon  between  them, 
which,  when  affixed  to  his  letters,  would  signify,  what 
real  stress  he  himself  laid  upon  them,  and  what  degree  of 
influence  he  desired  them  to  have  with  his  friend.  [Ep. 
Fam.  xiii.  6.]  But  that  seems  to  relate  only  to  the  parti- 
cular case  of  one  man,  who  having  great  affairs  in  Africa, 
was  likely  to  be  particularly  troublesome  both  to  Cicero 
and  the  proconsul,  whose  general  concerns,  however,  he 
recommends  in  that  letter  with  the  utmost  warmth  and 
affection.  But  if  he  had  used  the  same  method  with  all 
the  other  proconsuls  and  foreign  oommanders,  it  seems 
not  only  reasonable,  but  necessary,  that  a  man  of  his  char 
raoter  and  authority,  whose  favour  was  perpetually  soli- 
cited by  persons  of  all  ranks,  should  make  some  distinction 
between  his  real  friends,  whom  he  recommended  for 
theh-  own  sake,  and  those,  whose  recommendations  were 
extorted  from  him  by  the  importunity  of  others :  which 
was  frequently  the  case,  as  he  himself  declares  in  these 
very  letters.  «•  Your  regard  for  me,"  says  he,  ••  is  so 
publicly  known,  that  I  am  importuned  by  many  for  recom- 
mendations to  you.  But  though  I  give  them  sometimes 
to  men  of  no  consequence,  yet  for  the  most  part,  it  is  to 
my  real  friends."  Again,  *'  Our  friendship,  and  your 
affection  to  me,  is  so  illustrious,  that  I  sm  under  a 
necessity  of  recommending  many  people  to  you:  but 
though  it  is  my  duty  to  wish  well  to  all  whom  I  recom- 
mend ;  yet  I  do  not  live  upon  the  same  foot  of  friendship 
with  them  aU,"  &c.»Ep.  Fam.  xiiL  70.  71. 

^  Lctaris,  quod  honoribus  ejus  insiwtam,  quem  snnulari 
in  studiis  cupio.— Flin.  £p.  It.  8. 
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Cicero  governed  all  things  with  a  supreme  antho- 
ricy,  and  had  kings  attendant  on  his  orders  ;  Pliny 
durst  not  venture  to  repair  a  hath,  or  punish  a 
fugitive  slave,  or  incorporate  a  company  of  masons, 
till  he  had  first  consulted  and  obtained  the  leave 
of  Trajan ^ 

His  historical  works  are  all  lost :  the  comment- 
aries of  his  consulship  in  Greek ;  the  history  of 
his  own  affairs,  to  his  return  from  exile,  in  Latin 
verse ;  and  his  Anecdotes ;  as  well  as  the  piecea 
that  he  published  on  natural  history,  of  which 
Pliny  quotes  one,  upon  the  wonders  of  nature,  and 
another  on  perfumes''.  He  was  mediuting,  like- 
wise, a  general  history  of  Rome,  to  which  he  was 
frequently  urged  by  his  friends,  as  the  only  man 
capable  of  adding  that  glory  also  to  his  country,  of 
excelling  the  Greeks  in  a  species  of  writing  which 
of  all  others  was  at  that  time  the  least  cultivated  by 
the  Romans'.  But  he  never  found  Idsure  to  execute 
so  great  a  task  ;  yet  has  sketched  out  a  plan  of  it, 
which,  short  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  the  best  that  can 
be  formed  for  the  design  of  a  perfect  history. 

He  declares  it  to  be  "  the  first  and  fundamental 
law  of  history,  that  it  should  neither  dare  to  say 
anything  that  was  false,  or  fear  to  say  anything 
that  was  true,  nor  give  any  just  suspicion  either  of 
favour  or  disaffection  :  that  in  the  relation  of  things 
the  writer  should  observe  the  order  of  time,  and 
add  also  the  description  of  places :  that  in  all  great 
and  memorable  transactions,  he  should  first  explain 
the  counsels,  then  the  acts,  lastiy  the  events  :  that 
in  the  counsels  he  should  interpose  his  own  judg- 
ment on  the  merit  of  them  :  in  the  acts,  should 
relate  not  only  what  was  done,  but  how  it  was 
done;  in  the  events,  should  show  what  share 
chance,  or  rashness,  or  prudence,  had  in  them  : 
that  in  regard  to  persons,  he  should  describe,  not 
only  their  particular  actions,  but  the  lives  and 
characters  of  all  those  who  bear  an  eminent  part 
in  the  story :  that  he  should  illustrate  the  whole 
in  a  clear,  easy,  natural  style  ;  flowing  with  a  per- 
petual smoothness  and  equability ;  fbee  from  the 
affectation  of  points  and  sentences,  or  the  rough- 
ness of  judicial  pleadings'"." 

We  have  no  remains,  likewise,  of  his  poetry, 
except  some  fragments  occasionidly  interspersed 
through  his  other  writings ;  yet  these,  as  I  have 
before  observed,  are  sufficient  to  convince  us  that 
his  poetical  genius,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  with 
the  same  care,  would  not  have  been  inferior  to  his 
oratorial  The  two  arts  are  so  nearly  allied,  that 
an  excellency  in  the  one  seems  to  imply  a  capacity 
for  the  other ;  the  same  qualities  being  essential 

1  Pnuenses,  Dmnine,  Iralneum  habent  et  sordidum  et 
▼etus,  id  itaqtte  indulgentla  tua  restitoere  desidenuit.— 
Plin.  Ep.  X.  34. 

Qaorum  ogo  suppliclom  distnli,  nt  te  oondltonm  di»* 
eiplinc  mlUtaris,  flrmatoremque,  oonsulersm  de  modo 
pflnic;~Ibid.  38. 

Tu,  Domine,  detploe  an  institnendum  putaa  collegium 
Fabmrum,  duntaxat  taomlnom  C]:..~Ibid.  42. 

k  Cioero  in  "  Admirandis**  posuit,  dko.  [Plin.  Hist  Nat 
xxxi.  8.]  Quod  **  AdiiiiTandi8"8ai8  inaeruit  M.  Cioero. 
[Ibid.  4.]  In  monumentia  M.  Cloeronis  inveDitur;  Un- 
guenta  gratiora  one,  que  terram,  quam  que  crocum 
aaplant—Ibld.  xiii.  3 ;  xviL  & 

I  Pootolator  a  te  Jamdiu,  vel  flagitatnr  potius  blstorla: 
sic  enim  putant,  te  illam  tractante,  eiBci  posse,  at  in  hoc 
etiam  genera  Oneoiae  nihil  oedamua— abest  enim  historia 
Uteris  noetrls.~De  Leg.  i.  2, 3. 

BDeOratore,ii.l5. 


to  them  both ;  a  sprightiy  fkncy,  fertile  invention, 
flowing  and  numerous  diction.  It  was  in  Cicero's 
time  t£at  the  old  rusticity  of  the  Latin  muse  first 
began  to  be  polished  by  the  ornaments  of  dress 
and  the  harmony  of  numbers ;  but  the  height  of 
perfection  to  which  it  was  carried  after  his  death 
by  the  succeeding  generation,  as  it  left  no  room  for 
a  mediocrity  in  poetry,  so  it  quite  eclipsed  the  fame 
of  Cicero.  For  the  world  always  judges  of  things 
by  comparison ;  and  because  he  was  not  so  great  a 
poet  as  Virgil  and  Horace,  he  was  decried  as  none 
at  all ;  especially  in  the  courts  of  Antony  and 
Augustus,  where  it  was  a  compliment  to  the  sove- 
reign, and  a  fiuhion  consequenUy  among  their 
flatterers',  to  make  his  character  ridiculous, 
wherever  it  lay  open  to  them :  hence  flowed  that 
perpetual  raillery,  which  subsists  to  this  day,  on 
his  famous  '^ 


Cedant  anna  togs,  oonoedat  lanrea  lingaa. 
O  fortimatam  natam  me  oonaule  Romam. 

And  two  bad  lines,  picked  out  by  the  malice  of 
enemies  and  transmitted  to  posterity,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  rest,  have  served  to  damn  many  thou- 
sands of  good  ones :  for  Plutarch  reckons  him 
among  the  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  poets  : 
and  Pliny  the  younger  was  proud  of  emulating 
him  in  his  poetic  character '^  ;  and  Quintilian 
seems  to  charge  the  cavils  of  his  censurers  to  a 
principle  of  malignity  i>.  But  his  own  verses  carry 
the  surest  proof  of  their  merit :  being  written  in 
the  best  manner  of  that  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  in  the  style  of  Lucretius,  whose  poem  he 
is  said  to  have  revised  and  corrected  for  its  pub- 
lication, after  Lucretius*s  deaths.  This  however 
is  certain,  that  he  was  the  constant  friend  and 
g;eneroua  patron  of  all  the  celebrated  poets  of  his 
time ' :  of  Accius,  Archias,  Chilius,  Lucretius, 
Catullus  :  who  pays  his  thanks  to  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing  lines,  for  some  fiivour  that  he  had  received 
from  him : 

Tolly,  most  eloquent  by  far 

Of  all,  who  have  been  or  who  are. 

Or  who  in  ages  still  to  come 

Bball  rise  of  all  the  sons  of  Rome, 

To  thee  Catullus  grateful  sends 

His  warmest  thanks,  and  recommends 

His  bumble  muse,  as  mooh  below 

All  other  poets  he,  as  thou 

All  other  patrons  dost  excel. 

In  power  of  words  and  speaking  well  >. 

"  Poetea  vero  quam  triumyirall  proscriptione  oon- 
Bumptus  est,  passim  qui  oderant,  qui  invidebant,  qui 
snnulabantur,  adulatoree  etiam  prcsentis  potentic,  non 
reeponsurum  invaserunt^-Quint.  xii.  10. 

o  Bed  ego  verear,  ne  me  non  satis  deceat,  quod  decnit 
M.  Tullium.— Plin.  Ep.  v.  3. 

P  In  oarminlbosutinam  peperoiaset,  qua*  non  dederunt 
carpere  maligni.— Quint,  xi.  1. 
4  Euseb.  Chronic. 

'  Adjicis  M.  Tullium  mira  benignitate  poetamm  ingonia 
fovisseu  [PUn.  Ep.  iii.  15.]    Ut  ex  famiUari  ^us  L.  Accio 
poeta  audire  sum  BoUtus.  [Brut.  1970    Lucretii  poemata, 
ut  scribis,  lita  sunt  mnltls  luminibus  ingenii,  mult» 
artia— Ad  Quint  Fiat.  ii.  11 ;  Ad  Att.  L  9.16. 
>  Disprtissime  Romull  nepotum, 
Quot  sunt,  quotque  fuere,  Maroe  TnlU, 
Quotque  poet  aliis  erunt  in  annis ; 
Oratias  tibi  maximas  Catullus 
Agit,  pesslmus  omnium  poeta, 
Tanto  pesslmus  omnium  poeta 
Quanto  tu  optimus  omnium  patronua. 

Catcu.  47. 
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Bat  poetry  wu  the  unnseiDent  only,  and  relief 
of  hU  other  itndiet.  Eloquence  was  hU  distin- 
gwiahing  talent — hi»  soTereign  attribute.  To  this 
be  deroted  all  the  faculties  ol  his  soul,  and  attained 
to  a  degree  of  perfectiim  in  it,  that  no  mortal  ever 
sarpassed  :  so  that,  as  a  polite  historian  observes, 
"  Rome  had  but  few  orators  before  him  whom  it 
oovid  praise :  none  whom  it  oonld  admire*."  De- 
BHMtbenes  was  the  pattern,  by  which  he  formed 
himself:  whom  he  emulated  with  such  success  as 
to  merit,  what  St.  Jerome  calls  that  beautiful 
eloge  :  *'  Demosthenes  has  snatched  from  thee  the 
glory  of  being  the  first :  thou  from  Demosthenes 
that  of  being  the  only  orator"."  The  genius,  the 
capacity,  the  style  and  manner  of  them  both,  were 
much  the  same;  their  eloquence  of  that  great, 
sublime  and  comprehensive  kind,  which  di|^ifled 
erery  subject,  and  gave  it  all  the  force  and  beauty 
of  which  it  was  capable ;  it  was  that  roundness  of 
spealdng,  as  the  ancients  call  it,  where  there  was 
notluDg  either  redundant  or  deficient :  nothing 
cither  to  be  added  or  retrenched  ;  their  perfections 
were  in  all  points  so  transcendent,  and  yet  so  simi- 
lar, that  tbs  critics  are  not  agreed  on  which  side 
to  give  the  preference.  Quintilian  indeed,  the 
most  judicious  of  them,  has  given  it  on  the  whole 
to  Cicero ;  but  if,  as  others  have  thought,  Cicero 
had  not  all  the  nerves,  the  energy,  or,  as  he  him- 
self  calls  it,  the  thunder  of  Demosthenes,  he 
ezeeDed  him  in  the  copiousness  and  elegance  of 
his  diction,  the  variety  of  his  sentiments,  and 
above  all,  in  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  smartness 
of  bia  raillery.  Demosthenes  had  nothing  jocose 
or  iiscetioas  in  him,  yet  by  attempting  sometimes 
to  jest,  showed  that  the  thing  itself  did  not  dis- 
please, but  did  not  belong  to  him  :  for  (as  Longinus 
says)  whenever  he  affected  to  be  pleasant,  he  made 
himself  ridiculous ;  and  if  he  happened  to  raise  a 
l«igfa,  it  was  chiefly  upon  himself.  Whereas 
Cicero,  from  a  perpetual  fimd  of  wit  and  ridicule, 
had  the  power  always  to  please,  when  he  found 
himself  unable  to  convince :  and  could  put  his 
judges  into  good  humour  when  he  had  cause  to  be 
afraid  of  their  severity ;  so  that,  by  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  well-timed  joke,  he  is  said  to  have 
preserved  many  of  his  clients  from  manifest  ruin'. 

Yet  in  all  this  height  and  fame  of  his  eloquence, 
diere  was  another  set  of  orators  at  the  same  time 
in  Rome  :  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  of  the 
first  quality ;  who,  while  they  acknowledged  the 
superiority  of  his  genius,  yet  censured  his  diction 
ss  not  truly  Attic  or  classical ;  some  calling  it 

t  At  oratio— ita  univeraa  sub  prindpe  operia  'mi  empit 
TidliD ;  at  delectari  ante  eum  piwni—imtf  xnirari  vero  ne- 
mincm  ponia.— YeU.  Pat.  i.  17. 

B  Demosthenem  igitor  imltemur.  O  dii  bonl !  quid 
foaai  noa  alind  agimua,  ant  quid  allud  optamua.— Brut. 
417. 

M.  Tnllioa,  in  quern  puloherrimum  illud  elogium  eat ; 
I>eoM»thene8  tibi  prvripnit.  ne  eaaea  primua  orator;  tn 
ilU,  ne  aolna^Ad  Nepotian.  de  Yita  Clericor.  torn.  ly. 
Edit.  Bened. 

*  Huie  divem  virtoa,  que  rlsum  jndlda  movendc^— 
ptorique  Demoatheni  fecoltatem  hi^us  rei  dcfuiaae  credunt, 
Cieeroai  modom— necviderl  potest  noluiaae  Demostbenea, 
aUas  panca  admodum  dlcta-oatendunt  non  dlapUcuiaae 
UU  Jooos,  aed  non  contigiaae— mibi  yero— mira  quatdam 
videSnr  in  Cicerone  f  uiaae  nrbanitaa— {(^uintiL  yL  3 ;  Ibid, 
z.  I ;  l<Migin,  de  Bublim.  c.  34.]  Ut  pre  L.  Flaooo,  quern 
repetandaram  reum  Jooi  opportunitate  de  manifestiasimia 
gfcnfaibqa  ezcmlt,  ^^l— Maorob.  Sat  IL  1. 


loose  and  languid :  others  tumid  and  exuberant  y. 
These  men  affected  a  minute  and  fastidious  correct- 
ness, pointed  sentences,  short  and  concise  periods 
without  a  syllable  to  spare  in  them,  as  if  the  per- 
fection of  oratory  consisted  in  a  frugality  of  words, 
and  in  crowding  our  sentiments  into  the  narrowest 
compass  *  1  The  chief  patrons  of  this  taste  were 
M.  Brutus,  Licinius  Calvus,  Asinius  PoUio,  and 
Sallust,  whom  Seneca  seems  to  treat  as  the  author 
of  the  obscure,  sbrupt,  and  sententious  style*. 
Cicero  often  ridicules  these  pretenders  to  Attic 
elegance,  as  judging  'of  eloquence,  not  by'  the 
force  of  the  art,  but  their  own  weakness  $  and 
resolving  to  decry  what  they  could  not  attain,  and 
to  admire  nothing  but  what  they  could  imitate  ^ ;  , 
and  though  their  way  of  speaking,  he  says,  might 
please  the  ear  of  a  critic  or  a  scholar,  yet  it  was  not 
of  that  sublime  and  sonorous  kind  whose  end  was  not 
only  to  instruct  but  to  move  an  audience ;  an  elo- 
quence bom  for  the  multitude,  whose  merit  was 
always  shown  by  its  effects  of  exciting  admiration, 
and  extorting  shouts  of  applause,  and  on  which  there 
never  was  any  difference  of  judgment  between  the 
learned  and  the  populace '. 

This  was  the  genuine  eloquence  that  prevailed 
in  Rome  as  long  as  Cicero  lived.  His  were  the 
only  speeches  that  were  relished  or  admired  by  the 
dty  ;  while  those  Attic  orators,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, were  generally  despised  and  frequently 
deserted  bv  the  audience  in  the  midst  of  their 
harangues  <*.  But  after  Cicero's  death  and  the 
ruin  of  the  republic,  the  Roman  oratory  sunk  of 
course  with  its  liberty,  and  a  false  species  univer- 
sally prevailed :  when  instead  of  that  elate,  copious, 
and  flowing  eloquence  which  launched  out  freely 
into  every  subject,  there  succeeded  a  guarded,  dry, 
sententious  kind,  full  of  laboured  turns  and  stu- 
died points,  and  proper  only  for  the  occasion  on 
which  it  was  employed :  the  making  panegyrics, 
and  servile  compliments  to  their  tyrants.  This 
change  of  style  may  be  observed  in  all  their  writers 
from  Cicero's  time  to  the  younger  Pliny,  who  car- 
ried it  to  its  utmost  perfection  in  his  celebrated 
pmegyric  on  the  emperor  Trajan,  which  as  it  Lb 
justly  admired  for  the  elegance  of  diction,  the 


7  Conatat  neo  Cioenmi  quldem  obtrectatores  defuiaae, 
quibua  Infiatua  et  tumena,  neo  satis  preasua,  supra  modum 
exoltana,  et  auperfluens,  et  pamm  Atticua  ylderetnr,  dec 
—Tacit.  Dialog.  18;  QuintiL  xli.  1. 

■  Mibi  fall!  multum  yldentur,  qui  aoloa  eaae  Attlooa  cre- 
dunt, tenuea  et  lucidoa  et  algniflcantes,  aed  quadam  elo- 
quentic  frugalitate  oontentos,  ao  manum  semper  intra 
pallium  oontinentea.— QuintiL  xli.  10. 

•  8io  Salluatio  yigente,  amputate  aententlc,  et  verba 
ante  expectatum  cadentia,  et  obacura  brevitaa,  fuere  pro 
eultu.— L.  Sen.  Epiat.  114. 

b  Itaque  nobia  monendt  aunt  il,— qui  aut  dioi  ae  deaide- 
nntAttiooa,  aut  ipai  Attioe  yolunt  dlcere,  ut  mirentur 
Demosthenem  maxime— eloquentiamque  ipaiua  viribua, 
non  imbecilltate  aua,  metiantur.  Nuno  enim  tantum 
quiaqne  laudat,  quantum  ae  poaae  eperat  imitari.— Orator, 
S48 ;  Tusc.  Quest,  ii.  1. 

c  Sed  ad  Calyum  revertamur :  qni^metuens  ne  vitioeum 
ooUigeret,  etiam  yerum  aanguinem  deperdebat.    Itaque 
ejus  oratio  nimia  religione  attenuata,  dootis  et  attente    | 
audientibuB  erat  illustria ;  a  multitudine  autem  et  a  foro, 
cui  nata  eloquentia  eat,  deyorabatur.— Brut.  410. 

Itaque  nunquam  de  bono  oratore  et  non  bono  docUa 
bominibua  cum  populo  diaaenaio  fuit,  dca— Ibid.  297. 

<l  At  cum  iati  Attid  dioant,  non  modo  a  oorona,  quod 
eat  ipaum  miserabile,  aed  etiam  ab  adyocatia  xelinquuntur 
-Jbid.  417. 
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beauty  of  sentimeiitsy  and  the  delicacy  of  its  com. 
plimentff,  so  is  become  in  a  manner  the  standard 
of  fine  speaking  to  modem  times :  where  it  is 
common  to  hear  the  pretenders  to  criticism  des- 
canting on  the  tedious  length  and  spiritless  exuber- 
ance of  the  Ciceronian  periods.  But  the  superiority 
of  Cicero's  eloquence,  as  it  was  acknowledged  by 
the  politest  age  of  free  Rome,  so  it  has  received 
the  most  authentic  confirmation  that  the  nature  of 
things  can  admit,  from  the  concurrent  sense  of 
nations ;  which,  neglecting  the  productions  of  his 
rivals  and  contemporaries,  have  preserved  to  us 
his  inestimable  remains,  as  a  specimen  of  the  most 
perfect  manner  of  speaking,  to  which  the  language 
of  mortals  can  be  exalted ;  so  that,  as  Quintilian 
declared  of  him  even  in  that  early  age,  he  has 
acquired  such  fame  with  posterity,  that  Cicero  is 
not  reckoned  so  much  the  name  of  a  man  as  of 
eloquence  itself*. 

But  we  have  hitherto  been  considering  chiefly 
the  exterior  part  of  Cicero's  character,  and  shall 
now  attempt  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  bis  mind, 
and  discover  the  real  source  and  principle  of  his 
actions,  from  a  view  of  that  philosc^hy  which  he 
professed  to  follow,  as  the  general  rule  of  his  life. 
This,  as  he  often  declares,  was  drawn  from  the 
Academic  sect,  which  derived  its  origin  from  So- 
crates, and  its  name  from  a  celebrated  gymnasium 
or  place  of  exercise,  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens, 
called  the  Academy,  where  the  professors  of  that 
school  used  to  hold  their  lectures  and  philoso- 
phical disputations '.  Socrates  was  the  first  who 
banished  physics  out  of  philosophy,  which  till  his 
time  had  been  the  sole  object  of  it,  and  drew  it  off 
from  the  obscure  and  intricate  inquiries  into  nature 
and  Ihe  constitution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to 
questions  of  morality,  of  more  immediate  use  and 
importance  to  the  happiness  of  man,  concerning 
the  true  notions  of  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  natural 
difference  of  good  and  ill' ;  and  as  he  found  the 
world  generally  prepossessed  with  false  notions  on 
those  subjects,  so  his  method  was,  not  to  assert 
any  opinion  of  his  own,  but  to  refute  the  opinions 
of  others  and  attack  the  errors  in  vogue,  as  the 
first  step  towards  preparing  men  for  the  reception 
of  truth  or  what  came  the  nearest  to  it,  proba- 

«  Apud  posteros  Tero  id  oonaecutus,  at  Cicero  Jam  non 
hominis,  sed  eloquentie  nomen  habeatur.— ^^ulntiL  z.  1. 

'  Illi  autein»  qui  Platonia  instf  tuto  in  Academla,  quod 
est  alterum  gymnasium,  otttus  erant  et  sormones  habere 
soliti,  e  loci  Yocabulo  nomen  habuenmt— Academ.  L  4. 

N,B.  This  celebrated  place,  which  Berv.  Sulplcius  calls 
ihe  ncbUtt  gymnatium  if  the  worlds  took  its  name  from 
one  Ecademus,  an  ancient  hero,  who  posaeased  it  in  the 
time  of  the  Tyndaride.  But  famous  as  it  was,  it  was 
purchased  afterwards  for  about  (me  hundred  poundt^  and 
dedicated  to  the  public,  for  the  conycnlenoe  of  walks  and 
exercises  for  the  citiaens  of  Athens ;  and  was  gradually 
improved  and  adorned  by  the  rich,  who  had  received 
benefit  or  pleasure  from  it,  with  plantatioub  of  groves, 
stately  porticos,  and  commodious  iqMutments,  for  the  par- 
ticular use  of  the  professors  or  masters  of  the  Academic 
School,  where  several  of  them  are  said  to  have  spent  their 
lives,  and  to  have  resided  so  strictly,  as  scarce  ever  to  have 
oome  within  the  city.— Ep.  Fam.  iv.  13;  Plutaroh.  in 
Thes.  15  ;  Diog.  Laert  in  Plato.  §.  7 ;  Plutarch.  De  ExU. 
609L 

r  Socrates id  quod  constat  inter  omnes,  primus  a 

rebus  occultis,  et  ab  ipsa  natura  involutis— avucavisse 
philosophiam  et  ad  vitam  conununem  adduxlsse,  ut  de 
virtutibus  et  yitiis,  omninoque  de  bonis  rebus  et  mails 
qusreret,  &c.— Ibid. ;  it.  Tusc.  Quest  v.  4. 


bility  ^.  While  he  himself  therefore  professed  to 
know  nothing,  he  used  to  sift  out  the  several  doc 
trines  of  all  the  pretenders  to  science,  and  then 
teaze  them  with  a  series  of  questions  so  contrived 
as  to  reduce  them,  by  the  course  of  their  answers, 
to  an  evident  absurdity  and  the  impossibility  of 
defending  what  they  had  at  first  affirmed  <. 

But  Plato  did  not  strictly  adhere  to  the  method 
of  his  master  Socrates,  and  his  followers  wholly 
deserted  it :  for  instead  of  the  Socratic  modesty 
of  affirming  nothing,  and  examining  every  thing, 
they  turned  philosophy  as  it  were  into  an  art,  and 
formed  a  system  of  opinions,  which  they  delivered 
to  their  disdples  as  the  peculiar  tenets  of  their 
sect''.  Plato's  nephew,  Speusippns,  who  was  left 
the  heir  of  his  school,  oontiniiea  his  lectures  as  his 
successors  also  did  in  Ae  Academy,  and  preserved 
the  name  of  Academics;  whilst  Aristotle,  the 
most  eminent  of  Plato's  scholars,  retired  to  an- 
other gymnasium  called  the  Lyceum,  where  from  a 
cwtom  which  he  and  his  followers  observed,  of 
teaching  and  disputing  as  they  walked  in  the  por- 
ticos of  the  place,  they  obtained  the  name  of 
Peripatetics,  or  the  walking  philosophers.  These 
two  sects,  though  differing  in  name,  agreed  gene- 
rally in  things,  or  in  all  the  prineipd  points  of 
their  philosophy :  they  placed  the  chief  happiness 
of  man  in  virtue,  with  a  competency  of  external 
goods ;  taught  the  existence  of  a  God,  a  Provi- 
dence, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ^ 

This  was  the  state  of  the  Academic  school  under 
five  successive  masters,  who  governed  it  after 
Plato  :  Speusippns,  Xenocrates,  Polemo,  Crates, 
Crantor ;  till  Aroesilas  the  Sixth  discarded  at  once 
all  the  systems  of  his  predecessors,  and  revived 
the  Socratic  way  of  affirming  nothing,  doubting  of 
all  things,  and  exposing  the  vanity  of  the  reigning 
opinions".  He  alleged  the  necessity  of  making 
this  reformation,  from  that  obscurity  of  things 
which  had  reduced  Socrates  and  all  the  ancients 
before  him,  to  a  confession  of  their  ignorance ;  he 
observed,  as  they  had  all  likewise  done,  that  the  sen- 
ses were  narrow,  reason  infirm,  life  short,  truth 
immersed  in  the  deep,  opinion  and  custom  every- 
where predominant,  and  all  things  involved  in 
darkness  °.      He  taught  therefore,   '<  that  there 

b  E  quibus  nos  id  potissimum  oonsecuti  sumus,  quo  8o- 
cratem  usum  arbitrabamur ;  ut  nostram  ipsi  sententiam 
tegeremus,  errore  alios  levaremus ;  et  in  omni  disputatione, 
quid  esset  simillnmwm  veri  qucreremus^— Tusc.  Quaest.  v. 
4;it.L4. 

*  Socrates  enim  percunctando  atque  intetrogando  elicere 
solebat  oplniones  eorum,  qulbuscum  disserebat— De  Fin. 
iLl. 

k  niam  autem  Socraticam  dubitationem  de  omnibus 
rebus,  et  nulla  adfirmatione  adhlbita  consuetudinon  disser- 
endi  reliquerunt  Ita  facta  est,  quod  minime  Socrata 
probabat,  ars  quaedam  philosophic,  et  rerum  ordo  et  de- 
scriptio  discipline— Academ.  i.  4. 

t  Sed  idem  fons  erat  utrisque,  et  eadem  remm  expeten- 
darum,  fugiendarumque  partitia  [Academ.  L  4,  6,  8.] 
Peripateticos  et  Academicos,  nominlbus  dlfferentes,  re 
congruentea— Ibid.  U.  & 

n  Arcesilas  primum,  ex  variis  Flatonis  libris,  sermoni- 
busque  Socratiois  hoc  maxime  arripuit,  nihil  esse  certi, 
quod  aut  sensibus  aut  animo  perdpi  possit.— De  Orat. 
ilLl& 

n  Non  pertlnacia  sed  eamm  rerum  obscuritate,  quae  ad 
oonfessionem  ignorautia?  adduxerant  Socratem,  et— omnes 
paene  veteree ;  qui  nihil  cognosci,  nihil  percipi,  nihil  sciri 
posse  dlxonmt ;  angustos  sensus ;  imbeoUloa  animos ;  bre- 
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««8  no  certain  knowledge  or  perception  of  any-, 
thing  in  natare,  nor  any  infallible  criterion  of 
troth  and  falaehood;  that  nothing  was  so  detest- 1 
able  as  raahness  :  nothing  so  scandalous  to  a| 
l^iiloaopher  as  to  profess  what  was  either  false  or; 
anknown  to  him  ;  that  we  ought  to  assert  nothing 
dogmatically^  but  in  all  eases  to  suspend  our 
assent,  and  instead  of  pretending  to  certainty, 
content  ourselves  with  opinion  grounded  on  proba. 
biiity,  which  was  all  that  a  rational  mind  had  to 
acqniea<3e  in.*'  This  was  called  the  new  Academy, 
in  distinction  from  the  Platonic,  or  the  old,  which 
maintained  its  credit  down  to  Cicero's  time,  by  a 
succession  of  able  masters,  the  chief  of  whom 
was  Cameades,  the  fourth  from  Arcesilas,  who 
aaried  it  to  its  utmost  height  of  glory,  and  is 
greatly  celebrated  by  antiquity  for  tiie  TiTacity  of 
his  wit  and  force  of  his  eloquence  <>. 

We  must  not  howcTcr  imagine,  that  tiiese  Acade- 
mics continued  doubting  and  fluctuating  all  their 
hves  in  scepticism  and  irresolution,  without  any 
precise  opinions,  or  settled  principle  of  judging 
and  actings  ;  no,  their  rule  was  as  certain  and 
consistent  as  that  of  any  otlier  sect,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently explained  by  Cicero  in  many  parts  of  his 
works.  **  We  are  not  of  that  sort  (says  he)  whose 
mind  is  perpetually  wandering  in  error,  without 
any  particular  end  or  object  of  its  pursuit:  for 
what  would  such  a  mind  or  such  a  life  indeed  be 
worth  which  had  no  determinate  rule  or  method  of 
thinking  and  acting  ?  But  the  difference  between 
OS  and  the  rest  is,  that  whereas  they  call  some 
things  certain,  and  others  uncertain  ;  we  call  the 
one  probable,  the  other  improbable.  For  what 
reason  then  should  not  I  pursue  the  probable, 
reject  the  contrary,  and  declining  the  arrogance  of 
affirming,  avoid  the  imputation  of  rashness,  which 
of  all  things  is  the  farthest  removed  from  wis- 
dom 4  ?"  Again :  *'  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  truth,  but  that  all  truths 
have  some  falsehoods  annexed  to  them,  of  so  near 
a  resemblance  and  similitude,  as  to  afford  no 
certain  note  of  distinction  whereby  to  determine 
oar  judgment  and  assent :  whence  it  follows  also 
of  course,  that  there  are  many  things  probable, 
which  though  not  perfectly  comprehended,  yet  on 
account  of  their  attractive  and  specious  appear- 
ance, are  sufficient  to  govern  the  life  of  a  wise 
man  '."  In  another  place,  "  there  is  no  difference" 
(says  he)  "  between  us  and  those  who  pretend  to 
know  things,  but  that  they  bever  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  maintain;  whereas  we  have 
many  probabilities  which  we  readily  embrace,  but 
dare  not  affirm.  By  this  we  preserve  our  judgment 
free  and  unprejudiced,  and  are  under  no  necessity 


Tja  cuzricola  vitc ;  in  profimdo  veritatem  domenHun ; 
opfnionibiu  et  institntla  omnia  teneri ;  nihil  veritatl  rolin- 
qui :  deinocpa  omnia  tenebris  oircumfusa  ewe  dixemnt. — 
Aeadem.  i.  la 

o  Uanc  Academiam  novam  appellant ;— qa»  usque  ad 
Csmeadcm  perducta,  qui  quartiu  ab  AroesUa  f ult,  in  eadem 
Arcasilc  ratiooe  permanait  [Academ.  L  13.]  Ut  h«c  in 
pbiloaophia  ratio  contra  omnia  diBeerendi,  nullamque  ram 
aperte  Judicandi,  profeota  a  Sociate,  repetita  ab  Aicesila, 
oonfirmata  a  Cameode,  usque  ad  noetram  viguit  aetatem. 
[De  Hat.  Deor.  i.  A.]  Hinc  hno  recentior  Academia  emana- 
vit.  In  qua  exstititdlvina  quadam  oeleritate  ingenii,  dicen- 
dSque  copia  Gameadee.— De  Orat  iiL  1& 

P  Neqoe  enim  Academici,  oum  in  ntramque  dinenmt 
partem,  non  secundum  alteram  vivunL—QuintiL  xii.  1. 

<i  De  Offlc.  IL  S.  r  De  Nat.  Deor.  L  6. 


of  defending  what  is  prescribed  and  enjoined  to 
ns  :  whereas  in  the  other  sects  men  are  tied  down 
to  certain  doctrines,  before  they  are  capable  of 
judging  what  is  the  best ;  and  in  the  most  infirm 
part  of  Ufe,  drawn  either  by  the  authority  of  a 
friend,  or  charmed  with  the  first  master  whom 
they  happen  to  hear,  they  form  a  judgment  of 
things  unknown  to  them  :  and  to  whatever  school 
they  chance  to  be  driven  by  the  tide,  cleave  to  it 
as  fast  as  the  oyster  to  the  rock*." 

Thus  the  Academy  held   the  proper  medium  ^ 
between  the  rigour  of  the  Stoic  and  the  indifference 
of  the  sceptic.    The  Stoics  embraced  all  their  doc- 
trines as  so  many  fixed  and  immutable  truths,  from  , 
which  it  was  infamous  to  depart,  and  by  making  ' 
this  their  point  of  honour,  held  all  their  disciples 
in  an  inviolable  attachment  to  them.    The  sceptics 
on  the  other  hand  observed  a  perfect  neutrality 
towards  all  opinions,  maintaining  all  of  them  to 
be  equally  uncertain  :  and  that  we  could  not  affirm 
of  anything  that  it  was  this  or  that,  since  there 
was  as  much  reason  to  take  it  for  the  one  as  for 
the  other,  or  for  neither  of  them,  and  wholly 
indifferent  which  of  them  we  tiiought  it  to  be  ; 
thus  they  lived  without  ever  engaging  themselves 
on  any  side  of  a  question,  directing  their  lives  in 
the  mean  time  by  natural  affections  and  the  laws 
and  customs  of  their  country  *.     But  the  Acade-i 
mics,  by  adopting  the  probable  instead  of  the! 
certain,  kept  the  balance  in  an  equal  poise  between! 
the  two  extremes,  making  it  their  general  principle] 
to  observe  a  moderation  in  all  their  opinions ; 
and  as  Plutarch,  who  was  one  of  them,  tells  us,  | 
paying  a  great  regard  always  to  that  old  maxim ; 

MriH^v  iyay ;  ne  quid  nimis«. 

As  this  school  then  was  in  no  particular  opposi- 
tion to  any,  but  an  equal  adversary  to  all,  or  rather 


•  Academ.  ii.  3. 

N.B.  This  sketch  of  the  principles  of  the  Academy  may 
enable  us  to  decide  that  famous  contest  among  the  critics,  i 
about  the  reading  of  the  following  passage  In  Cicero's  trea- 
tise, **  On  the  Nature  of  the  Gods."  [1.  L  1.]  De  qua  tarn  I 
varia  ntnt  doctistimorum  hominum,  tamque  dUerepantet 
itnUntiat  «<  magno  argumento  etie  debeat,  causam,  id  est, 
prineipium  phUotophias  use,  scientiam;  [insclentiam ;] 
prudenterque  Academicot  a  rebut  ineertit  osseMionem 
cohibuuse.  The  question  is,  whether  we  should  read 
scientiam  or  inseienliam :  the  greatest  part  of  the  editions 
and  M88.  give  us  tlie  first,  but  Aldus  Manutius  and  Dr. 
Daviea  prefer  the  second,  which  I  take  to  be  the  true 
reading.  For  Cicero's  meaning  in  this  place  is,  from  the 
diseentions  of  the  learned  on  a  subject  of  so  great  import- 
ance, to  illustrate  a  fundamental  maxim  of  his  sect,  that 
the  natural  obscurity  qf  things,  and  man's  consciousness  qf 
his  ignorance,  was  the  first  cause  or  incitement  to  the  study 
qf  philosophy.  Plato  had  expressed  the  same  sentiment 
before  him,  where  he  says,  tJuU  to  wonder  at  things  was 
the  common  affection  qfa  philosopher  ^  and  what  alone  gave 
rise,  or  a  b^inning,  to  philosophy  itself!  {Isx  Thevtet.  p. 
155,  edit,  Serr.']  whence  Cicero  draws  this  inference,  which 
he  frequently  inculcates  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  that 
the  Academy  thcr^ore  acted  prudently,  in  withholding  its 
assent,  and  maintaining,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
science,  or  absolute  certainty,  within  the  reach  of  man.  If 
this  then  be  the  sense  of  the  passage,  as  it  appears  evidently 
to  be,  it  neoeaaarily  requires  inscientiam  to  make  it  con- 
sistent.~See  the  translation  of  L'Abb^  d'OUvot,  and  his 
notes  on  the  place,  and  edit.  Davis.  Cantab. 

t  Sext.  Empirici,  Pyrrhon.  Hypotyp. ;  A.  GeU.  xi.  S. 
*  — ^W0¥  CIS  rdyra,  rtfi^atiy  rh  /irfB^t^  Ay  ay, 
iy  'AKoBrifjdtf,  y€v6fi€yoSf  cTwov.— In  lib.  de  BI  apud 
Delph.  387 ;  it.  lib.  de  Primo  Frigido.^fi. 
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to  dogmatical  philosophy  in  general,  so  every  other 
sect  next  to  itself  reaidily  gave  it  the  preference  to 
the  rest,  which  universal  concession  of  the  second 
place  is  commonly  thought  to  infer  a  right  to  the 
first ' ;  and  if  we  reflect  on  the  state  of  the  heathen 
world,  and  what  they  themselves  so  often  complain 
of,  the  darkness  that  surrounded  them,  and  the 
infinite  dissentions  of  the  best  and  wisest  on  the 
fundamental  questions  of  religion  and  morality  ^  \ 
we  must  necessarily  allow,  that  the  Academic  man- 
ner of  philosophising  was  of  all  others  the  most 
rational  and  modest,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  whose  peculiar  character  it  was 
to  encourage  inquiry,  to  sift  every  question  to  the 
bottom,  to  try  the  force  of  every  argument  till  it 
had  found  its  real  moment,  or  the  precise  quantity 
of  its  weight*.  This  it  was  that  induced  Cicero 
in  his  advanced  life  and  ripened  judgment  to  desrat 
the  old  Academy,  and  declare  for  Uie  new  :  when 
from  a  long  experience  of  the  vanity  of  those  sects 
who  called  themselves  the  proprietors  of  truth  and 
the  sole  guides  of  life,  and  through  a  despair  of 
finding  anything  certain,  he  was  glaid,  after  all  his 
pains,  to  take  up  with  the  probable  *.  But  the 
genius  and  general  character  of  both  the  Academies 
was  in  some  measure  still  the  same  :  for  the  old, 
though  it  professed  to  teach  a  peculiar  system  of 
doctrines,  yet  was  ever  diffident  and  cautious  of 
affirming,  and  the  new  only  the  more  scrupulous 
and  sceptical  of  the  two  ;  this  appears  from  the 
writings  of  Flato,  the  first  master  of  the  old,  in 
which,  as  Cicero  observes,  '*  nothing  is  absolutely 
affirmed,  nothing  delivered  for  certain,  but  aU 
things  freely  inquired  into,  Ind  both  sides  of  the 
question  impartially  discussed  ^"  Yet  there  was 
another  reason  that  recommended  this  philosophy 
in  a  peculiar  manner  to  Cicero :  its  being  of  aU 
others  the  best  suited  to  the  profession  of  mn 
orator,  since  by  its  practice  of  disputing  for  and 
against  every  opinion  of  the  other  sects,  it  gave 
him  the  best  opportunity  of  perfecting  his  orato- 
rial  faculty,  and  acquiring  a  habit  of  speaking 
readily  upon  all  subjects.  He  calls  it  therefore  the 
parent  of  elegance  and  copiousness,  and  declares 
that  he  owed  all  the  fame  of  his  eloquence  not  to 
the  mechanic  rules  of  the  rhetoricians,  but  to  the 
enlaiged  and  generous  principles  of  the  Academy*. 

X  Academtoo  aapienti  ab  omnibua  ccteranun  sectarum 
^^ecundc  partes  dantui^-ez  quo  potest  probabUIter  ccm- 
floi,  eum  reote  primum  eve  auo  Judiclo,  qui  omniimi 
OKterorum  Judido  sit  8ecu]idas..>Fngment.  Academ.  ex 
Aagnstlii. 

7  De  Nat  Deor.  1. 1, 3 ;  Aoadem.  U.  3;  L  13.' 

*  Neque  noetne  dispatatlonee  quioquam  aliud  agirnt, 
nM  ut,  in  utrnnqoe  partem  disaerendo,  eliciant  et  tan- 
quam  ezprlmant  aliquid,  quod  aut  Torum  ait,  aut  ad  id 
quam  pruxime  aooedat.--Acadeni.  iL  3. 

*  Relictam  a  te,  inquit,  Teterem  Jam,  tmctarl  autem 
novam.  [Ibid.  4.]  Ultra  enlm  quo  progr^dlar,  quam  ut 
▼erislmilia  vldeam,  non  habeo :  certa  dioent  hi,  qui  et 
perclpi  ea  poaae  dicunt,  et  ae  aaplentea  profltentur.  [Tusc. 
Qu«Bt  i.  9.]  Bed  ne  in  maximis  quidem  rebua,  quidquam 
adhuc  inveni  flrmlua,  quod  tenerem,  aut  quo  Judicium 
menm  dirigerem,  quam  id,  quodcumque  mlhi  rimmimnm 
veri  videretur,  oum  ipeum  lilud  verum  In  ooculto  lateret 
— Orator.jiln. 

b  CuJus  in  librlfl  nihil  affirmatnr,  et  hi  utraroqne  partem 
multa  diaaeruntur,  de  omnibua  quaeritur,  nihil  certi  diei- 
torw—Academ.  L  IZ. 

c  Itaque  mihi  aemper  Academic  oonauetndo,  de  omnibus 
rebua  in  oontrariaa  partea  dlaaerandi,  non  ob  earn  cauaun 
aolum  plaonit,  quod  allter  non  poaaet  quid  in  quaque  re 


J  This  school  however  was  almost  deserted  in 
jDreece  and  had  but  few  disciples  at  Rome,  when 
fcicero  undertook  its  patronage,  and  endeavoured 
no  revive  its  drooping  credit.  The  reason  is 
obvious  :  it  imposed  a  hard  task  upon  its  scholars 
of  disputing  against  every  sect  and  on  every  ques- 
tion in  philosophy  ;  and  '*  if  it  was  difficult,' *  (as 
Cicero  says)  "  to  be  master  of  any  one.  how  much 
more  of  them  all?''  which  was  incumbent  on  those 
who  professed  themselves  Academics  ^.  No  wonder 
then  that  it  lost  ground  everywhere,  in  propor- 
tion as  ease  and  luxury  prevailed,  which  naturally 
disposed  people  to  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus,  in 
relation  to  which  there  is  a  smart  saying,  recorded 
of  Aroesilas :  who  being  asked  why  so  many  of  all 
sects  went  over  to  the  Epicureans,  but  none  ever 
came  back  firom  them,  replied,  "  that  men  might 
be  made  eunuchs^  but  eunuchs  could  never  become 
men  again*." 

This  general  view  of  Cicero's  philosophy,  will 
help  us  to  account  in  some  measure  for  that 

(difficulty  which  people  frequently  complain  of, 
in  discovering  his  real  sentiments,  as  well  as  for 
the  mistakes  which  they  are  apt  to  fall  into  in  that 
^earch ;  since  it  was  the  distinguishing  principle  of 
||he  Academy  to  refute  the  opinions  of  others,  rather 
«han  dedare  any  of  their  own.  Yet  the  chief 
difficulty  does  not  lie  here,  for  Cicero  was  not  scru- 
pulous on  that  head,  nor  a£Fected  any  obscurity  in 
the  delivery  of  his  thoughts,  when  it  was  his  busi- 
ness to  explain  them ;  but  it  is  the  variety  and 
different  character  of  his  several  writings  that  per- 
plexes the  generality  of  his  readers,  for  wherever 
they  dip  into  his  works,  they  are  apt  to  fancy 
themselves  possessed  of  his  sentiments,  and  to 
quote  them  indifferently  as  such :  whether  from 
his  orations,  his  dialogues,  or  his  letters,  without 
attending  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  work,  or 
the  different  person  that  he  assumes  in  it 

His  orations  are  generally  of  the  judicial  kind  ; 
or  the  pleadings  of  an  advocate  whose  business  it 
was  to  make  the  best  of  his  cause ;  and  to  deliver, 


yeriaimae  alt  invenlri,  aed  etiam  quod  eaiet  ea  maxima 
dioendi  exercitatio— [Tuac.  Quest  ii.  3;  Quintil.  xii.  2.] 
Ego  autem  fateor ;  me  oratorem,  ai  modo  aim,  aut  etiam 
quicumque  aim,  non  ex  rbetorum  ofAcinla,  aed  ex  Acade- 
mic apatiia  extltiaaa  [Orator,  tub  <ai<.]  Nne  ea  pbiloso- 
phia  plna  utimur,  que  peperit  dlcendi  oopiam.^Proann. 
Paradox.' 

d  Quam  nunc  propemodum  orbam  eaae  in  Gnecia  intel- 
ligo— nam  ai  aingulaa  diaolplinaa  pereipere  magnum  eat, 
qnanto  n^Jua  omnea  ?  quod  faoero  iia  ncceaoo  eat,  quibua 
propodtum  est,  vert  reperiendi  cauaa,  et  contra  omnea 
philoaophoa,  et  pro  omnibua  dioere.~De  Nat.  Deor.  L  6. 

«  Diog.  Laert  de  Aroealla.— 

Diogenea  Laertiua,  and  some  later  writers,  apeak  of  a 
third  or  MiddU  Academy  between  the  Old  and  the  AVir, 
in  which  they  arecommonly  followed  by  the  modems,  who 
make  Plato  the  founder  of  the  Old  /  Areenlas  of  the  Mid- 
dU t  Cameadet  of  the  New.  [See  Stanley's  Livea  of  Phi- 
loBoph.  in  Cameadea]  But  there  waa  no  real  xround  fur 
such  a  distinction :  ahice  Cicero  never  mentions  any  other 
but  the  Old  and  the  New :  and  expressly  declares  the  last 
to  have  subsiated  under  that  denomination,  down  to  his 
own  dapt,  aa  well  under  Cameadee,  aa  Arcesilaa  :  and  ao 
far  from  splitting  them  into  three  Academies,  Cicero's 
master,  Philo,  maintataiod  constantly  in  his  books,  that 
there  never  was  in  reality  any  more  than  one ;  grounding 
his  argument  on  what  I  have  observed  above ;  the  similar 
nature  and  genius  of  the  two.  [Academ.  L  4.]  Perturbatri- 
oem  autem  hamm  omnium  rerum  Academiam,  hanc  ab 
Arcuila  et  Carneade reeenUm,  exoiemus  ut  aUeat— De 
L(«.il3L 
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not  BO  much  what  was  true  as  what  was  uiefiil  to 
his  client ;  the  patronage  of  tnith  helonginc  in  inch 
cases  to  the  judge  and  not  to  the  pleader'.  It 
would  be  absurd  therefore  to  require  a  scrupulous 
Tenatj  or  strict  declaration  of  his  sentiments  in 
them :  the  thing  does  not  admit  of  It ;  and  he  him- 
aetf  forbids  us  to  expect  it ;  and  in  one  of  those 
orations  frankly  declares  the  true  nature  of  them 
all — **  That  man,"  says  he,  "  is  much  mistaken  who 
thinks,  that  in  these  judicial  pleadings  he  has  an 
authentic  specimen  of  our  opinions :  they  are  the 
speeches  of  the  causes  and  the  times ;  not  of  the 
men  or  the  advocates :  if  the  causes  could  speak 
for  themselTes,  nobody  would  employ  an  orator ; 
bat  we  are  employed  to  speak,  not  what  we  would 
undertake  to  affirm  upon  our  authority^  but  what 
is  suggested  by  the  cause  and  the  thing  itself  v." 
Agreeably  to  this  notion,  Quintilian  tells  us,  "that 
tlwse  who  are  truly  wise  and  have  spent  their  time 
in  public  affairs,  and  not  in  idle  disputes,  though 
tb^  haTe  resolved  with  themselves  to  be  strictiy 
honest  in  all  their  actions,  yet  will  not  scrapie  to 
use  every  argument  that  can  be  of  service  to  the 
cause  which  they  have  undertaken  to  defend^." 
In  his  orations  therefore,  where  we  often  meet  with 
the  sentences  and  maxima  of  philosophy,  we  cannot 
always  take  them  for  his  own,  but  as  topics  applied 
to  move  his  audience,  or  to  add  an  air  of  gravity 
and  probability  to  his  speech*. 

His  letters  indeed  to  familiar  friends,  and  espe- 
cially those  to  Atticus,  place  the  real  man  before 
us,  and  lay  open  his  very  heart :  yet  in  these  some 
distinction  must  necessarilv  be  observed ;  for  in 
letters  of  compliment,  condolence,  or  recommen- 
dation, or  where  he  is  soliciting  any  point  of 
importance,  he  adapts  his  arguments  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  uses  such  as  woold  induce  his  friend  the 
most  readily  to  grant  what  he  desired  But  as  his 
letters  in  general  seldom  touch  upon  any  questions 
of  philosophy,  except  slightly  and  incidentally,  so 
thry  will  afford  very  littie  help  to  us  in  the  dis. 
covery  of  his  philosophical  opinions,  which  are  the 
subject  of  the  present  inquiry,  and  for  which  we 
must  wholly  recur  to  his  philosophical  works. 

Now  the  general  puq>ose  of  these  works  was,  to 
giye  a  history  rather  of  the  ancient  philosophy  than 
any  account  of  his  own ;  and  to  explain  to  his 
feUow-citizens  in  their  own  language,  whatever  the 
pfaihMophers  of  all  sects,  and  in  ail  ages,  had 
taught  on  every  important  question,  in  order  to 
enlarge  their  minds  and  reform  their  morals  ;  and 
to  employ  himself  the  most  usefully  to  his  country! 
at  a  time  when  arms  and  a  snperior  force  had< 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  serving  it  in  any{ 

<  Jodicifl  est  semper  in  caiuis  verum  sequi ;  patroni, 
nonnunqtuun  verislmlle,  etiam  si  minus  alt  venim,  de- 
fendere:  quod  scribere,  prcaertim  cum  de  philoeoptaia 
Bcriberem,  non  auderem,  nisi  idem  placeret  gntviasimo 
Stoiconim  PaoiRtia^De  Offic.  iL  14. 

S  Sed  errat  vehementer,  st  quia  in  orationlbus  nostris, 
quae  in  Judiciie  habuimns,  auctorltates  nostras oonsignatas 
se  habere,  arbitratnr.— Pro  A.  Cluent  W. 

h  Quint,  xi.  1. 

)  Though  hia  orations  are  not  always  the  proper  voueh- 
en  of  hifl  opinions,  yet  thegr  are  the  beat  teatimonlea  that 
can  be  alleged  for  the  truth  of  facta:  especially  thoee 
which  were  spoken  to  the  senate  or  the  people ;  where  he 
refers  to  the  acta  and  charactera  of  persona  then  living, 
befwe  an  audience  that  was  generally  aa  well  acquainted 
with  them  aa  himaelf ;  and  it  la  in  such  oaaes  chiefly  that 
I  lay  any  great  stress  upon  them. 


other  way  K  This  he  declares  in  his  treatise  called 
De  Finibos,  or  on  the  chief  good  or  ill  of  man ;  in 
that  upon  the  Nature  of  the  Gods ;  in  his  Tnsculan 
Disputations  ;  and  in  his  book  on  the  Academic 
Philosophy :  in  all  which  he  sometimes  takes  upon 
himself  the  part  of  a  Stoic  ;  sometimes  of  an  Epi- 
curean; sometimes  of  the  Peripatetic ;  for  the  sake 
of  explaining  with  more  authority  the  different 
doctrines  of  each  sect :  and  as  he  assumes  the 
person  of  the  one  to  confute  the  other,  so  in  his 
proper  chsracter  of  an  Academic,  he  sometimes 
disputes  against  them  all :  while  the  unwary  reader, 
not  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  dialogues,  takes 
Cicero  still  for  the  perpetual  speaker ;  and  under 
that  mistake,  often  quotes  a  sentiment  for  his  that 
was  delivered  by  him  only  in  order  to  be  confuted. 
But  in  these  dialogues  as  in  all  his  other  works, 
wherever  he  treata  any  subject  professedly,  or  gives 
a  judgment  upon  it  deliberately,  either  in  his  own 
person  or  that  of  an  Academic,  there  he  delivers 
his  own  opinions :  and  where  he  himself  does  not 
appear  in  the  scene,  he  takes  care  usually  to  inform 
us  to  which  of  the  characters  he  has  assigned  the 
patronage  of  his  own  sentiments  ;  who  was  gene- 
rally the  principal  speaker  of  the  dialogue ;  as 
Crassus  in  his  treatise  on  the  Orator ;  Scipio,  in 
that  on  the  Republic ;  Cato  in  his  piece  on  old  age. 
This  key  will  let  us  into  his  real  thoughts,  and 
enable  us  to  trace  his  genuine  notions  through 
every  part  of  his  writings  ;  from  which  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  them. 

As  to  physics  or  natural  philosophy,  he  seems  to 
have  had  the  same  notion  with  Socrates,  that  a 
minute  and  particular  attention  to  it,  and  the 
making  it  the  sole  end  and  object  of  our  inquiries, 
was  a  study  rather  curious  than  profitable,  and 
contributing  but  littie  to  the  improvement  of  human 
life^  For  though  he  was  perfectiy  acquainted 
with  the  various  systems  of  all  the  philosophers  of 
any  name  from  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  has 
explained  them  all  in  his  works  ;  yet  he  did  not 
think  it  worth  while,  either  to  form  any  distinct 
opinions  of  his  own,  or  at  least  to  declare  them. 
From  hia  account  however  of  those  systems  we 
may  observe,  that  several  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples  of  the  modem  philosophy  which  pass  for  the 
original  discoveries  of  these  later  times,  are  the 
revival  rather  of  ancient  notions  maintained  by 
some  of  the  first  philosophers  of  whom  we  have 
any  notice  in  history  :  as  the  motion  of  the  earth ; 
the  antipodes ;  a  vacuum ;  and  a  universal  gravi** 
tation,  or  attractive  quality  of  matter ;  which  holds 
the  world  in  its  present  form  and  order ■■. 

But  in  all  the  great  points  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality which  are  of  more  immediate  relation  to 
the  happiness  of  man,  the  being  of  a  God ;  a  Pro- 
vidence; the  immortality  of  tiie  soul;  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  the  eternal 
difference  of  good  and  ill;  he  has  largely  and 

^  Nam  cum  oUo  langueremus,  et  ia  eaaet  reipublicas 
Btatua,  ut  earn  nniua  consilto  atque  cura  gubemari  neoeeae 
eaaet,  primum  ipaiua  rdpublics  cauaa  phUoaophiam  noa- 
tria  hominibua  explicandam  putavi ;  magni  exlatimana 
intereaae  ad  decua  et  ad  laudem  civitatia,  ree  tarn  gravea, 
tamque  pneclaraa  latinia  etiam  literia  contineri.— De  Nat. 
Deor.  i.  4 ;  it.  Academ.  L  5 ;  Tuac.  Qunat.  L  1 ;  De  Finib. 
1.  3,  4. 

1  Ut  enim  modo  dixi,  omnibua  fere  in  rebus,  et  mazime 
In  phyaicia,  qnld  non  alt,  citiua,  quam  quid  sit,  dizerim. 
->De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  21 ;  Academ.  ii.  3D. 

B  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  46 ;  Academ.  11.  38,  39. 
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dearly  declared  his  mind  in  many  parts  of  his 
writings.  He  maintained,  that  there  was  one  God 
or  supreme  Being;  incorporeal,  eternal,  self- 
ezistent ;  who  created  the  world  by  his  power,  and 
sustained  it  by  his  providence.  This  he  inferred 
from  the  consent  of  all  nations;  the  order  and 
beauty  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  evident  marks 
of  counsel,  wisdom,  and  a  fitness  to  certain  ends, 
observable  in  the  whole  and  in  every  part  of  the 
visible  world ;  and  declares  that  person  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  man  who  can  believe  all  this  to  have 
been  made  by  chance,  when  with  the  utmost  stretch 
of  human  wisdom  we  cannot  penetrate  the  depth 
of  that  wisdom  which  contrived  it". 

He  believed  also  a  divine  Providence  constantly 
presiding  over  the  whole  system,  and  extending  its 
care  to  all  the  principal  members  of  it,  with  a 
peculiar  attention  to  the  conduct  and  actions  of 
men,  but  leaving  the  minute  and  inferior  parts  to 
the  course  of  his  general  laws.  This  he  collected 
from  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity ;  his 
omniscience,  omnipresence,  and  infinite  goodness ; 
that  could  never  desert  or  neglect  what  he  had 
once  produced  into  being :  and  declares,  that 
without  this  belief  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
piety  or  religion  in  the  world®. 

He  held  Ukewise  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  its  separate  existence  after  deaih  in  a  state  of 
happiness  or  misery.  This  he  inferred  from  that 
ardent  thirst  of  immortality  which  was  always  the 
most  conspicuous  in  the  best  and  most  exalted 
minds,  from  which  the  truest  specimen  of  their 
nature  must  needs  be  drawn:  from  its  unmixed 
and  indivisible  essence,  which  had  nothing  sepa- 
rable or  perishable  in  it :  from  its  wonderful 
powers  and  faculties ;  its  prindple  of  self-motion  ; 
its  memory,  invention,  wit,  comprehension ;  which 
were  all  incompatible  with  sluggish  matter'. 

n  Neo  Deus  ipsft— alio  modo  intelligl  potest,  nisi  mens 
8olata  qucdam  et  libera,  eegregata  ab  omni  concretione 
mortali,  omnia  eentiens  et  movens,  ipaaque  pnedita  motu 
aempitemo.  [Tuae.  Quest.  L  27.]  Bed  onmes  gentes,  una 
lex  et  aempitema  et  immortaUs  oontlnebit,  unusque  erit 
quasi  magister,  et  imperator  omnium  Deus.— Fragm.  lib. 
ili.  de  Repub.— 

Ut  porro  firmiasimum  hoc  adferri  videtor,  our  deos  ease 
credamus,  quod  nulla  gens  tarn  fera,*— cujus  mentem  non 
imbuerit  deorum  opinio— omni  autem  in  re  coneenslo 
omnium  gcmtium  lex  natur»  putanda  est.— {Tun.  Quast. 
i.  14.]  Hcc  igitur  et  talia  innnmerabilia  oum  oernimns ; 
poasumnsne  dubltare,  quin  his  praesit  aliquis  vol  effector, 
(Bi  haeo  nata  sunt,  ut  PUtoni  videtur.)  vel,  (si  semper  fue* 
runt,  ut  Ariatoteli  placet)  moderator  tanti  operis  et 
muneris.  [Ibid.  28.]  Id  est  primum,  quod  inter  omnea,  nisi 
admodum  Impios,  oonvenit,  mihi  quidem  ex  animo  exuri 
non  potest,  esse  deos.  [Nat.  Deor.  ili.  3.]  Esse  pnestantem 
aliquam,  cteniamque  naturam,  et  earn  suspidendam, 
admlrandamque  hominum  generi,  pulchritudo  mundi, 
ordoque  rerumottlestium  oogit  oonfiteri.  [De  Divin.  11. 72.] 
Que  quanto  oonsOlo  gerantur,  nullo  oonsiUo  assequl  poa- 
Bumua.— De  Nat.  Deor.  11.  38. 

o  De  maxima  autem  re,  eodem  modo ;  divina  mente 
atque  natura  mundum  universum  atque  maximaa  cjua 
partes  administrari--[De  Fin.  iv.  5.]  Quam  vim  anlmum 
esse  diount  mundi,  eandemque  esee  mentem  sapientiam- 
que  perfeotam ;  quem  Deum  appellant,  omniumquererum, 
quae  sunt  el  subjectae,  quasi  prudentiam  quandam,  procu- 
lantemoslestia  maxime,  delude  In  terrisea,  que  pertinent 
ad  bomines^Academ.  L8 ;  Nat.  Deor.  1. 2,44 ;  U.  66 ;  IIL 36. 

P  Quod  quidem  ni  ita  se  haberet,  ut  animi  immortales 
assent,  hand  optimi  cc^uaque  animus  maxime  ad  immor- 
talitatem  niteretur.  [Cato.  23.]  Num  dubltas,  quin  speci- 
men nature  oapi  debeat  ex  optima  quaque  natura?— 


The  Stoics  fanded  that  the  soul  was  a  subtilised 
fiery  substance,  which  survived  the  body  afber 
death  and  subsisted  a  long  time,  yet  not  eternally; 
but  was  to  perish  at  la^  in  tiie  general  confla- 
gration. In  which  they  allowed,  as  Cicero  says, 
the  only  thing  that  was  hard  to  conodve,  its  separate 
existence  from  the  body ;  yet  denied  what  was  not 
only  easy  to  imagine,  but  a  consequenee  of  the 
other,  its  eternal  duration «.  Aristotle  taught,  that 
besides  the  four  elements  of  the  material  world, 
whence  all  other  things  were  supposed  to  draw 
their  being,  there  was  a  fifth  essence  or  nature, 
peculiar  to  Ood  and  the  soul,  which  had  nothing 
in  it  that  was  common  to  any  of  the  rest'.  TUs 
opinion  Cicero  followed  and  illustrated  with  his 
usual  perspicuity  in  the  following  passage. 

"  The  origin  of  the  human  soul,"  says  he,  '<  is 
not  to  be  found  anywhere  on  earth ;  there  is  nothing 
mixed,  concrete,  or  earthly;  nothing  of  water, 
air,  or  fire  in  it.  For  these  natures  are  not  sus- 
ceptible of  memory,  intdligence,  or  thought ;  have 
nothing  that  can  retain  the  past,  foresee  Uie  fiitnre, 
lay  hold  on  the  present ;  which  faculties  are  purely 
divine,  and  could  not  possibly  be  derived  to  man 
except  from  God.  The  nature  of  the  soul  therefore 
is  of  a  singular  kind  ;  distinct  firom  these  known 
and  obvious  natures :  and  whatever  it  be  that  feels 
and  tastes,  that  lives  and  moves  in  us,  it  must  be 
heavenly  and  divine,  and  for  that  reason  eternal. 
Nor  is  God  indeed  himself,  whose  existence  we 
clearly  discover,  to  be  comprehended  by  us  in  any 
other  manner,  but  as  a  free  and  pure  mind,  dear 
from  all  mortal  concretion ;  observing  and  moving 
all  things ;  and  indued  with  an  eternal  prindple  of 
self-motion :  of  this  kind,  and  of  the  same  nature, 
is  the  human  soul'." 

t  As  to  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
pie  considered  it  as  a  consequence  of  Uie  sod's  im- 
mortality ;  dedudble  frt>m  the  attributes  of  God, 
and  the  condition  of  man's  life  on  earth;  and 
thought  it  so  highly  probable,  "that  we  could 
hardly  doubt  of  it,"  he  says,  ''unless  it  should 
happen  to  our  minds,  when  Uiey  look  into  them- 
sdves,  as  it  does  to  our  eyes,  when  they  look  too 
intensely  at  the  sun,  that  finding  their  sight  dazzled 
they  give  o^rer  looking  at  all*.  In  this  opinion  he 
followed  Socrates  and  Plato,  for  whose  judgment 
he  professes  so  great  a  reverence,  that  if  they  had 
given  no  reasons,  where  yet  they  had  given  many, 
he  should  have  been  persuaded  (he  says)  by  their 
sole  authority*.     Socrates  therefore  (as  he  tells  us) 


[Tuso.  Quant,  i.  14.]  Bio  mihi  pereuasi,  sio  sentio,  cum 
tanta  oeleritaa  animorum  sit,  tanta  memoria  preterlto- 
rum,  futuiorumque  prudentia,  tot  artea,  tot  soientic,  tot 
inrenta,  non  posse  eam  naturam,  quae  res  eas  oontineat, 
ease  mortalem :  oumque  semper  agitetur  animus,  ftc^ 
Cato.  91.   Tuso.  Quarat  i.  83, 25.  96,  &o.~De  AmSoit  4. 

4  Zenoni  Stoioo  animus  igni«  videtur.  [Tusa  Qiuest.  L 
9.]  Stoiol  autem  usuram  nobis  largluntur,  tanquam  coml- 
olbns ;  diu  mansuros  aiunt  animos,  semper  n^anfr— qui, 
quod  in  tota  hao  causa  dlffioUUmum  est,  susdpittnt,  posse 
animum  manere  oorpore  vacantem:  Ulud  aotam,  quod 
non  modo  facile  ad  crodendum  eat,  sed,  eo  oonoesso  quod 
volunt,  oonsequeos  idoiroo,  non  dant,  ut  com  diu  pennan- 
•srit  ne  intereat— Ibid.  L  31 ,  32. 

r  Ibid.  10.  •  Ibid.  27. 

<  Neo  vero  de  hoc  quisquam  dnbitare  posset,  nisi  idem 
nobis  aodderet  diUgenter  de  animo  cogitantibuB,  quod  his 
saepe  usu  venit,  qui  aorlter  oonlls  deAcientem  solem  Intue- 
rentur,  ut  aspectum  omnlno  amiUcnnt,  A(o.— Toaa  Quest 
L90. 

«  Ibid.  21 ;  De  Amioit.  4. 
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declared  in  his  dying  speech,  **  that  there  were  two 
wmys  appointed  to  human  souls  at  their  departure 
from  the  body :  that  those  who  had  been  immersed 
in  Mnsnal  pleasures  and  lusts,  and  had  polluted 
themaelTes  with  private  vioet  or  public  crimes 
against  their  country,  took  an  obscure  and  devious 
road»  lemote  from  the  seat  and  assembly  of  the 
gods ;  whilst  those  who  had  preserved  their  integrity 
and  received  little  or  no  contagion  from  the  body, 
from  which  they  had  constandy  abstracted  them- 
selves, and  in  the  bodies  of  men  imitated  the  life 
of  the  gods,  had  an  easy  ascent  lying  open  before 
them  to  those  gods  from  whom  they  derived  their 
beiiig«." 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  the  reader  will 
easily  imagine  what  Cicero's  opinion  mast  have 
been  concerning  the  religion  of  his  country  :  for  a 
mind  enlightened  by  the  noble  principles  just 
stated,  could  not  possibly  harbour  a  thought  of 
the  truth  or  divinity  of  so  absurd  a  worship :  and 
the  liberty,  which  not  only  he,  but  all  the  old 
writers  take,  in  ridiculing  the  characters  of  their 
goda,  and  the  fictions  of  their  infernal  torments'^, 
shows  that  there  was  not  a  man  of  liberal  education, 
who  did  not  consider  it  as  an  engine  of  state  or 
political  system,  contrived  for  the  uses  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  keep  the  people  in  order :  in  this 
light  Cicero  always  commends  it  as  a  wise  insti- 
tation,  singularly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  Rome ; 
and  constantly  inculcates  an  adherence  to  its  rites 
as  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens*. 

Their  religion  consisted  of  two  principal  branchi 
the  observation  of  the  auspices,  and  the  worship  of 
the  gods :  the  first  was  instituted  by  Romulus,  the 
aeoond  by  his  successor  Numa :  who  drew  up  a; 
ritnal  or  order  of  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  the 
different  sacrifices  of  their  several  deities :  to  these 
a  third  part  was  afterwards  added ;  relating  to 
divine  admonitions  from  portents,  monstrous  births, 
the  entrails  of  beasts  in  sacrifice,  and  the  pro- 

X  De  Amidt.  30.  ~ 

T  Die,  qiueso,  num  te  ilia  terrent?  trioeps  apud  inferos 
CerbeniB?  Cocyti  fremitus?  transTectio  Acherontis?— 
adeone  me  delirare  oenaes  ut  ista  crodam  ?— {Ibid.  I  5,  6, 
2L]  Qnse  anus  tarn  exoon  invenirl  potest,  quae  ilia,  que  / 
qooDdam  eredebantnr,  apod  infenw  portenta  eztimescat  ? 
— De  Nat.  Deor.  li.  8. 

*  Ordlar  ab  hanxspidna,  qnam  ego  relpublicc  causa, 
eanrniuniaqne  reUgionis.  colendam  censeo.  [De  Divin.  IL 
12L]  Nam  et  majoram  instituta  tuerl  sacrlsccremonilaque 
zvtincndls  sapientls  est.— lUd.  72 ;  De  Leg.  ii.  IS,  13.  j 

N.B.  There  Is  a  reflection  in  Polyblus,  exactly  conform-^' 
aMe  to  Cicero's  sentiments  on  this  subject  "  The  greatest* 
advantage,**  ssys  he,    **  which  the  Roman  government^ 
seems  to  have  over  other  states,  is  in  the  opinion  publicly! 
entertained  by  them  about  the  gods;  and  that  very  thing, j 
which  is  so  generally  decried  by  other  mortals,  sustained* 
the  republic  of  Rome ;  I  mean,  superstition.   For  this  was! 
carried  by  them  to  such  a  height,  and  introduced  so  elToc- 
toally  both  into  the  private  lives  of  the  citizens,  and  the> 
public  aflhlTB  of  the  city,  that  one  cannot  help  being  sur- , 
prised  at  it    But  I  take  it  all  to  have  been  contrived  for 
the  sake  of  the  populace.   For  if  a  society  could  be  formed 
of  wise  men  only,  such  a  scheme  would  not  be  nece««ary ;  j 
bat  since  the  multitude  is  always  giddy,  and  agitated  byl 
niicit  desires,  wild  resentments,  violent  passions,  there 
was  no  way  left  of  restAlning  them  but  by  the  help  of  such 
secret  terrors  and  tragical  fictions.      It  was  not  therefore 
withoat  great  prudence  and  foresight  that  the  ancients 
took  care  to  instil  Into  them  these  notions  of  the  gods  and 
infernal  ponishments,  which  the  modems,  on  the  other 
hand,    are  now  rashly  and   absurdly  endeavouring  to 
extirpate."— Polyb.  vi.  p.  497. 


phecies  of  the  Sibyls*.  The  college  of  augurs 
presided  over  the  auspices,  as^'the  supreme  inter- 
preters of  the  will  of  Jove,  and  determined  what 
signs  were  propitious  and  what  not  :  the  other 
priests  were  the  judges  of  all  the  other  cases 
relating  to  religion ;  as  well  of  what  concerned  the 
public  worship  as  that  of  private  families^. 

Now  the  priests  of  all  denominations  were  of  the 
first  nobility  of  Rome  ;  and  the  augurs  especially 
were  commonly  senators  of  consular  rank  who  had 
passed  through  all  the  dignities  of  the  republic, 
and  by  their  power  ove^  the  auspices,  could  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  all  proceedings,  and  dissolve  at 
once  all  the  assemblies  of  the  people  convened  for 
public  business.  The  interpretation  of  the  Sibyls' 
prophecies  was  vested  in  the  decern  viri,'or  guardians 
of  the  Sibylline  books ;  ten  persons  of  distinguished 
rank,  chosen  usually  from  the  priests :  and  the 
province  of  interpreting  prodigies  and  inspecting 
the  entrails,*  belonged  to  the  haruspices,  who  were 
the  servants  of  the  public,  hired  to  attend  the 
magistrates  in  all  their  sacrifices,  and  who  never 
failed  to  accommodate  their  answers  to  the  views 
>f  those  who  employed  them,  and  to  whose  pro- 
action  they  owed  their  credit  and  their  livelihood. 

This  constitution  of  a  religion  among  a  people 
naturally  superstitious,  necessarily  threw  the  chief 
influence  in  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the  senate, 
and  the  better  sort ;  who  by  this  advantage  fre- 
quently checked  the  violences  of  the  populace,  and 
the  factious  attempts  of  the  tribunes^  ;  so  that  it 
is  perpetually  applauded  by  Cicero  as  the  main 
bulwark  of  the  republic,  though  considered  all  the 
while  by  men  of  sense  as  merely  political,  and  of 
human  invention.  The  only  part  that  admitted 
any  dispute  concerning  its  origin  was  augury,  or 
their  method  of  di^vining  by  auspices.  The  Stoics 
held  that  God,  out  of  his  goodness  to  man,  had 
imprinted  on  the  nature  of  things  certain  marks  or 
notices  of  future  events  ;  as  on  the  entrails  of 
beasts,  the  flight  of  birds,  thunder,  and  other  celes- 
tial signs,  which,  by  long  observation,  and  the 
experience  of  ages,  were  reduced  to  an  art,  by 
which  the  meaning  of  each  sign  might  be  deter- 
mined,  and  applied  to  the  event  that  was  signified 
by  it  This  they  called  artificial  divination,  in 
distinction  firom  the  natural,  which  they  supposed 
to  flow  from  an  instinct  or  native  power  implanted 
in  the  soul,  which  it  exerted  always  with  the 
greatest  efficacy  when  it  was  the  most  firee  and 
disengaged  from  the  body,  as  in  dreams  and  mad- 
ness**. But  this  notion  was  generally  ridiculed  by 
the  other  philosophers ;  and  of  all  the  college  of 

•  Cum  omnis  populi  Roman!  religio  in  sacraet  in  auspi- 
cla  divisa  sit,  tertlum  adjunctum  sit,  si  quid  pnedictionis 
causa  ex  portentis  et  monstris  Sibyllc  interpretes,  haru- 
spicesve  monuerunt.— De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  S. 

b  -^ur  sacrispontlflces,  cur  ausplciis  augures  prcsont  ? 
[Ibid.  1.  44.]  Est  auiem  boni  auguris,  meminisse  maximis 
reipubllce  temporibus  praesto  esse  debere,  Joviquo  Optimo 
maximo  se  oonsiliarium  atque  administrum  datum.— De 
Leg.  iii.  19. 

c  Omnibus  mi^atratibus  aitspicla— dantur,  ut  multoa 
Inutiles  comitiatus,  probabiles  impedirent  morse:  sa^pe 
enim  populi  impetum  injustum  ausplciis  dil  inunortales 
represserunt.—De  Leg.  iii.  12. 

d  Duo  sunt  enim  divinandi  genera,  quorum  alterum 
artis  est,  alterum  natura>— -est  enim  vis  etnatura  quoedam, 
quse  cum  observatis  longo  tempore  signlflcatlonibus,  turn 
aliquo  instinctu,  inflatuque  divino  futura  pnenundat.— 
DeDiv.1.6;  it.  ib.  18. 
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augurs,  there  was  but  one  at  this  time  who  main- 
tained it,  Appius  Claudius ;  who  was  laughed  at 
for  his  pains  by  the  rest,  and  called  the  Pisidian*' : 
it  occasioned  hoirever  a  smart  controversy  between 
him  and  his  colleague  Marcellus,  who  severally 
published  books  on  each  side  of  the  question ; 
wherein  Marcellus  asserted  the  whole  affair  to  be 
the  contrivance  of  statesmen;  Appius,  on  the 
contrary,  that  there  was  a  real  art  and  power  in 
divining,  subsisting  in  the  augural  discipline,  and 
taught  by  the  augural  books'.  Appius  dedicated 
this  treatise  to  Cicero ' ;  who,  though  he  preferred 
M arcellus's  notion,  yet  did  not  wholly  agree  with 
either,  but  believed  that  augury  might  probably 
be  instituted  at  first  upon  a  persuasion  of  its 
divinity;  and  when,  by  the  improvement  of  arts 
and  lemming,  that  opinion  was  exploded  in  suc- 
ceeding ages,  yet  the  thing  itself  was  wisely  retained 
for  the  sake  of  its  use  to  the  republic'^. 

But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  religion  of 
Rome,  Cicero's  religion  was  undoubtedly  of  hea- 
venly extraction,  bmlt,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the 
foundation  of  a  God,  a  Providence,  an  immortality. 
He  considered  this  short  period  of  our  life  on  eardi 
as  a  state  of  trial,  or  a  kind  of  school ;  in  which 
we  were  to  improve  and  prepare  ourselves  for  that 
eternity  of  existence  which  was  provided  for  us 
hereafter :  that  we  were  placed  therefore  here  by 
the  Creator,  not  so  much  to  inhabit  the  earth  as  to 
contemplate  the  heavens ;  on  which  were  imprinted 
in  legible  characters  all  the  duties  of  that  nature 
which  was  given  to  us.  He  observed,  that  this 
spectacle  belonged  to  no  other  animal  but  man,  to 
whom  God,  for  that  reason,  had  given  an  erect  and 
upright  form,  with  eyes  not  prone  or  fixed  upon 
the  ground,  like  those  of  other  animals,  but  placed 
on  high  and  sublime,  in  a  situation  the  most  proper 
for  this  celestial  contemplation ;  to  remind  him 
perpetually  of  his  task,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  place  from  which  he  sprung,  and  for  which  he 
was  finally  designed  ^  He  took  the  system  of  the 
world,  or  the  visible  works  of  God,  to  be  the  pro- 
mulgation  of  God's  law,  or  the  declaration  of  his 
will  to  mankind  ;  whence,  as  we  might  collect  his 
being,  nature,  and  attributes,  so  we  could  trace 

«  Quern  irridebant  ooliegm  tui,  eumque  turn  Pisidam, 
turn  Boraniun  augurum  esse  dioebant.— Ibid.  47. 

The  Pitidiant  were  a  barbarous  people  of  the  leaser 
Asia ;  lunons  for  their  supentitions  observation  of  the 
auspioes,  or  their  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds.— Do  Di- 
vin.  i.  41,  42. 

'  Bed  est  in  oollegio  vestro  inter  MarceUum  et  Applum, 
optimos  augures,  magna  dissensio  t-Hnim  alteri  plaoeat, 
auspicia  ista  ad  utilitatem  reipubllce  onmposita;  alteri 
disciplina  Testra  quasi  divlnare  prorsus  posse  videatur.^ 
De  Leg.  11.13. 

K  nio  llbro  auguiali,  quern  ad  me  amantisslme  scrip- 
turn,  suavlssimum  misisti.— £p.  Fam.  iii.  4. 

h  Sod,  enim  somus  ii  nos  augures,  qui  avium,  reliquo- 
rumque  signorum  obeorvatione  futura  dioamus  :  et  tamen 
credo  Romulum,  qui  urbem  auspicate  condldlt,  habulsse 
opinlonem,  esse  In  providendis  rebus  augurandi  scientiam. 
Errabat  multis  in  rebus  antiquitas,  Jco.— De  Divln.  11.  33. 

<  Bed  credo  decs  sparsisse  anlmos  in  corpora  humaua, 
ut  essent  qui  terras  tuerentur,  quique  ocelestium  ordinem 
contempLantes,  Imltarentur  eum  vlt«  mode  et  constantia, 
&c.  [Cato.  21.]  Nam  cum  cietenu  animantes  abjeciaeet 
ad  pastum,  solum  hominem  erexit,  ad  ccellque  quasi  cog- 
nationis,  domicilifque  pristinl  oonspectum  ezcitavit.  [De 
Leg*  !•  9.]  Ipse  autem  homo  ortus  est  admundum  conton- 
plandum  et  Imitaudum,  nullo  modo  perfectus,  sed  est  qus> 
dam  parUcula  perfect!.— Nat.  Deor.  ii.  14, 66. 


the  reasons  also  and  motives  of  his  acting ;  till  by 
observing  what  he  had  done,  we  might  learn  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and,  by  the  operations  of  the 
divine  reason,  be  instructed  how  to  perfect  our 
own,  since  the  perfection  of  man  consisted  in  the 
imitation  of  God.  < 

From  this  source  he  deduced  the  origin  of  all 
duty  or  moral  obligation ;  from  the  vrill  of  God, 
manifested  in  his  works ;  or  from  that  eternal  rea- 
son, fitness,  and  relation  of  things,  which  is  dis- 
played in  every  part  of  the  creation.  This  he  calls 
the  original,  immutable  law ;  the  criterion  of  good 
and  ill ;  of  just  and  unjust ;  imprinted  on  the 
nature  of  things,  as  the  rule  by  which  all  human 
laws  are  to  be  formed;  which,  whenever  they 
deviate  from  this  pattern,  ought  (he  says)  to  be 
called  anything  rather  than  laws  ;  and  are  in  effect 
nothing  but  acts  of  force,  violence,  and  tyranny  : 
that  to  imagine  the  distinction  of  good  and  ill  not 
to  be  founded  in  nature  but  in  custom,  opinion,  or 
human  institution,  is  mere  folly  and  madness ; 
which  would  overthrow  all  society,  and  confound 
all  right  and  justice  amongst  men'' :  that  this  was 
the  constant  opinion  of  the  wisest  of  all  ages ;  who 
held  that  the  mind  of  God,  governing  all  things  by 
eternal  reason,  was  the  principal  and  sovereign  law  ; 
whose  substitute  on  earth  was  the  reason  or  mind 
of  the  wise :  to  which  purpose  there  are  many 
strong  and  beautiful  passages  scattered  occasionally 
^hrough  every  part  of  his  works'. 
*)  "  The  true  htw,"  says  he,  "is  right  reason,  con- 
jformable  to  the  nature  of  things  ;  constant,  eternal, 
jjdiffused  through  all;  which  calls  us  to  duty  by 
commanding,  deters  us  from  sin  by  forbidding ; 
which  never  loses  its  influence  vrith  the  good  ;  nor 
ever  preserves  it  with  the  wicked.  This  cannot 
possibly  be  overruled  by  any  other  law,  nor  abro- 
gated in  the  whole  or  in  part ;  nor  can  we  be 
absolved  from  it  either  by  the  senate  or  the  people : 
nor  are  we  to  seek  any  other  comment  or  inter- 
preter of  it  but  itself;  nor  can  there  be  one  law  at 
Rome,  another  at  Athens  ;  one  now,  another  here- 
after ;  but  the  same  eternal,  immutable  law,  com- 
prehends all  nations  at  all  times  under  one  common 
Master  and  Governor  of  all,  God.  He  is  the 
inventor,  propounder,   enactor  of  this  law ;   and 

^  Sed  etiam  modestiam  qnandam  oognltio  rerum  cceles- 
tium  adfert  iis,  qui  vldeant,  quanta  sit  etiam  apud  decs 
mnderatio,  quantus  ordo ;  et  magnitudinem  anlmi,  deo- 
rum  opera  et  (acta  oementibus ;  justitiam  etiam,  cum 
oognitum  habeas,  quid  sit  summi  rectoris  et  domini 
numen,  quod  oonsilium,  quae  voluntas ;  cii^usad  naturam 
apta  ratio  vera  ilia  et  summa  lex  a  phUosophis  didtur.— 
De  Fin.  iv.  6. 

Nos  legem  bonam  a  mala,  nuUa  alia  nisi  nators  norma 
dlvidere  possumus.  Neo  solum  Jus  et  injuria  natura  dijn- 
dicantur,  sed  omnino  omnia  honesta  ac  turpia;  nam  et 
communis  InteUigentla  nobis  notas  res  efficit,  easque  in 
animis  nostris  inchoat,  ut  honesta  in  virtute  ponantur,  in 
.vitiis  turpia.  Ea  autem  In  opinione  existimare,  non  in 
natura  posita,  dementis  est  [De  Leg.  L  16.]  Brat  enim 
ratio  profecta  a  rerum  natura ;  et  ad  recte  faciendum  im- 
pellens,  et  a  delicto  avocans ;  quae  non  turn  demum  incipit 
lex  esse,  cum  scripta  est,  sed  tum,  cum  orta  est :  orta 
autem  simul  est  cum  mente  divina :  quamobrem  lex  vera, 
atque  prinoeps,  apta  ad  Jubendum  et  ad  vetandum,  recta 
est  ratio  summi  Jovis,  Arc  — De  Leg.  ii.  4, 5,  dkc. 

1  Uanc  igitur  video  sapientiasimonun  fbisse  sententiam, 
legem  neque  hominum  ingeniis  excogltatam,  nee  scitum 
aliquod  esse  populorum,  sed  Btemum  quiddam,  quod  unl- 
versum  mundum  regeret,  imperandi,  prohibendlque  sapi- 
entia,  dec— Ibid.  Sco, 
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vhosoever  will  not  obey  it,  mtiBt  first  renoance 
himself  and  throw  off  the  nature  of  man ;  by  doing 
which,  he  will  suffer  the  greatest  punishment, 
i|  though  he  should  escape  all  the  other  torments 
!'  which  are  commonly  believed  to  be  prepared  for 
the  wicked-." 

In  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  the  study  of 
this  law  was  the  only  thing  which  could  teach  us 
that  most  important  of  all  ^sons,  said  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Pythian  oracle,  to  know  ourselves ; 
that  is,  to  know  our  true  nature  and  rank  in  the 
oniTeraal  system  ;  the  relation  that  we  bear  to  all 
other  beings ;  and  the  purposes  for  which  we  were 
aent  into  the  world.  **  When  a  man,"  says  he,  "  has 
attentiyely  surveyed  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the 
aea,  and  all  things  in  them  ;  observed  whence  they 
sprung,  and  whither  they  all  tend ;  when  and  how 
they  are  to  end  ;  what  part  is  mortal  and  perish- 
able, what  divine  and  eternal ;  when  he  has  almost 
reached  and  touched,  as  it  were,  the  governor  and 
ruler  of  them  all,  and  discovered  himself  not  to  be 
eonfiaed  to  the  walls  of  any  certain  place,  but  a 
citizen  of  the  world,  as  of  one  common  city ;  in  this 
magnificent  view  of  things,  in  this  enlarged  prospect 
and  knowledge  of  nature,  good  gods  1  how  wiU  he 
learn  to  know  himself!  How  will  he  contemn, 
despise,  and  set  at  nought  all  those  things  which  the 
vulgar  esteem  the  most  splendid  and  glorious** !  'f 
These  were  the  principles  on  which  Cicero  built 
his  religion  and  morality,  which  shine  indeed 
through  all  his  writings,  but  were  largely  an<| 
explicitly  illustrated  by  him  in  his  treatises  oi^^ 
Government,  and  on  Laws ;  to  which  he  added  after-i 
wards  his  book  of  Offices,  to  make  the  schema 
complete :  volumes,  which,  as  the  elder  Pliny 
says  to  the  emperor  Titus,  ought  not  only  to  be 
read,  but  to  be  got  by  heart  <*.  The  first  and 
greatest  of  these  works  is  lost,  excepting  a  few 
Iragments,  in  which  he  had  delivered  his  real 
thoughts  so  professedly,  that  in  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
he  calls  those  six  books  on  the  Republic  so  many 
pledges  given  to  his  country  for  the  integrity  of 
his  Uife,  from  which,  if  ever  he  swerved,  he  could 
never  have  the  face  to  look  into  them  again  p.  In 
his  book  of  Laws,  he  pursued  the  same  argument, 
and  deduced  the  origin  of  law  from  the  will  of  the 
supreme  God.  These  two  pieces  therefore  contain 
his  belief,  and  the  book  of  Offices  his  practice : 
where  he  has  traced  out  all  the  duties  of  man,  or  a 
rule  of  life  conformable  to  the  divine  principles, 
which  he  had  established  in  the  other  two ;  to 
which  he  often  refers,  as  to  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  system  1.  This  work  was  one  of  the  last 
that  he  finished  for  the  use  of  his  son,  to  whom  he 
addressed  it ;  being  desirous,  in  the  decline  of  a 
glorious  life,  to  explain  to  him  the  maxims  by 
which  he  had  governed  it ;  and  teach  him  the  way 
of  passing  through  tHe  world  with  innocence, 
virtue,  and  true  glory,  to  an  immortality  of  happi- 
ness :  where  the  strictness  of  his  morals,  adapted 
to  all  the  various  cases  and  dreumstances  of  human 

«  Fragm.  Ub.  iiL  De  Repub.  ex  Lactaatio. 

a  De  Leg.  1.  S3. 

o  Qfui  Tolnmina  ejus  edisoenda  non  modo  In  manibus 
habenda  qnotldie,  nosti.— Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  pru^. 

P  Pneeertim  cum  sex  libria,  tanquam  praedibuB,  meip- 
smn  obfBtiinxerfan ;  qtios  tibi  tam  ralde  probari  gaudeo. 
[Ad  Att.  Yi.  1.]  Ego  audebo  legere  unqiiam,  aut  attlngere 
era  UbrtM,  qaos  ta  dilaudas,  si  tale  quid  feoero  ?•— Ibid.  S. 

q  De  Offic.  iii.  6, 6, 17. 


life,  will  serve,  if  not  to  instruct,  yet  to  reproach 
the  practice  of  most  Christians.  This  was  that 
law,  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  to  be  taught 
by  nature,  snd  written  on  the  hearts  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, to  guide  them  through  that  state  of  ignorance 
and  darkness  of  which  they  themselves  complained, 
till  they  should  be  blessed  with  a  more  perfect 
revelation  of  the  divine  will ;  and  this  scheme  of  it 
professed  by  Cicero  was  certainly  the  most  complete 
that  the  Gentile  world  had  ever  been  acquainted 
with  ;  the  utmost  eifort  that  human  nature  could 
make  towards  attaining  its  proper  end;  or  that 
supreme  good  for  which  the  Creator  had  designed 
it :  upon  the  contemplation  of  which  sublime  truths, 
as  delivered  by  a  heathen,  Erasmus  could  not  help 
persuading  himself  that  the  breast  from  which  they 
flowed  must  needs  have  been  inspired  by  the 
Deity'. 

But  after  all  these  glorious  sentiments  that  we 
have  been  ascribing  to  Cicero,  and  collecting  from 
his  writings,  some  have  been  apt  to  consider  them 
as  the  flourishes  rather  of  his  eloquence  than  the 
conclusions  of  his  reason ;  since  in  other  parts  of 
his  works  he  seems  to  intimate  not  only  a  diffi- 
deuce,  but  a  disbelief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  and  especially  in  his  letters,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  declare  his  mind  with  the  greatest 
frankness*.  But  in  all  the  passages  brought  to 
support  this  objection,  where  he  is  imagined  to 
speak  of  death  as  the  end  of  all  things  to  msn,  as 
they  are  addressed  to  friends  in  distress  by  way  of 
consolation,  so  some  commentators  take  them  to 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  death  is  the  end  of 
all  things  here  below,  and  without  any  farther  sense 
of  what  is  done  upon  esrth :  yet  ^ould  they  be 
understood  to  relate,  as  perhaps  they  may,  to  an 
utter  extinction  of  our  being ;  it  must  be  observed, 

r  Quid  aliia  aocidat  nescio ;  me  legentem  sic  afficere  Bolet 
M.  Tullioa,  prieBertim  ubl  de  bene  vivendo  diaserlt,  at 
dubitare  non  poesim,  quin  illud  peotus,  nnde  lata  pro- 
dienmt,  aliqua  divinltas  oocfttpajit.-*Eraan.  Ep.  ad  Joh. 
Ulafctenum. 

•  Sspiaaime  et  legl  et  audiTi,  nihil  mall  ease  in  morte; 
in  qua  d  resideat  sensos,  immortalitaB  ilia  potius,  qiiaxn 
mors  dnoenda  eat :  sin  ait  amiasiia,  nulla  vlderi  miseria 
debeat,  que  non  aentiatur.  [Ep.  Fam.  v.  16.]  Ut  hoc 
saltern  in  maximia  malls  boni  oonaequamur,  ut  mortem, 
qnam  etiam  beati  oontemnero  debeamus,  propterea  quod 
nullum  aensum  eaaet  habitura,  nunc  aio  idTeoti,  non  modo 
oontenuiere  debeamua,  aed  etiam  optare.  [Ibid.  SI.]  Bed 
heo  conaolatio  levia ;  ilia  graylor,  qua  to  nti  tpeto,  ego 
oerte  utor :  neo  enim  dun  ero,  angar  ulla  re,  cum  omnl 
Taoem  culpa ;  et  si  non  ero,  aenau  omnino  carebo.  [Ibid. 
Ti.  3.]  Deinde— «i  jam  vocem  ad  ezitum  vitae,  non  ab  ea 
republica  avellar,  qua  carendum  eaae  doleam,  pneaertim 
cum  id  sine  ullo  senau  futurum  sit.  [Ibid.  4.]  Una  ratio 
videtur,  quiequid  evenerit,  ferro  moderate,  pneaertim  cum 
omnium  rerum  mora  ait  extremum.  [Ibid.  21.]  8ed  de 
iUa— fors  vlderit,  aut  si  quia  est,  qui  onret  deu8.~Ad  Att. 
iv.  10. 

N.B.  By  this  Illustration  of  Cioero'a  moral  principles  we 
learn  the  force  of  that  rule,  which  be  frequently  preacribea, 
of  following  nature,  as  the  sure  and  unerring  guide  of  life : 
[De  Leg.  i.  6 ;  De  Senect.  9 ;  De  Amlc.  5 :]  by  which  he 
meana  that  law  or  wUl  of  God  displayed  in  the  nature  of 
things ;  not,  as  some  are  apt  to  Interpret  him,  the  dlotatea 
of  our  unruly  paaaiona,  which  are  falsely  called  natural, 
being  the  motions  only  of  vitiated  appetites,  and  the  crea> 
turea  of  habit  not  of  nature ;  the  gratification  of  which,  as 
he  tella  us,  is  more  contrary  to  nature,  and  consequently 
more  to  be  avoided,  than  poverty,  pain,  or  evoi  death 
It8elf.*-De  Oifia  iii.  5,  6. 
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that  h«  was  writing  in  all  probability  to  Epicare ans% 
and  accommodating  hia  arguments  to  the  men,  by 
offering  such  topics  of  comfort  to  them  from  their 
own  philosophy  as  they  themselves  held  to  be  the 
most  effectuaL  But  if  this  also  should  seem  pre- 
carious, we  must  remember  always  that  Cicero  was 
an  Academic ;  and  though  he  believed  a  future 
state,  was  fond  of  the  opinion,  and  declares  himself 
resolved  never  to  part  with  it ;  yet  he  believed  it 
as  probable  only,  not  as  certain  * :  and  as  proba- 
bility implies  some  miiture  of  doubt,  and  admits 
the  degrees  of  more  and  less,  so  it  admits  also 
jK>me  variety  in  the  stability  of  our  persuasion  : 
thus  in  a  melancholy  hour,  when  his  spirits  were 
depressed,  the  same  argument  would  not  appear  to 
him  with  the  same  force,  but  doubts  and  difficulties 
get  the  ascendant,  and  what  humoured  his  present 
chagrin,  find  the  readiest  admission.  The  passages 
i  alleged  were  all  of  this  kind,  written  in  the  season 
of  his  dejection,  when  aU  things  were  going  wrong 
with  him,  in  the  height  of  Caesar's  power;  and 
though  we  allow  them  to  have  all  the  force  that 
they  can  possibly  bear,  and  to  express  what  Cicero 
really  meant  at  that  time,  yet  they  prove  at  last 
nothing  more  than  that,  agreeably  to  the  character 
and  principles  of  the  Academy,  he  sometimes 
doubted  of  what  he  generally  believed.  But  after 
all,  whatever  be  the  sense  of  them,  it  cannot  surely 
be  thought  reasonable  to  oppose  a  few  scattered 
hints,  accidentally  thrown  out,  when  he  was  not 
considering  the  subject,  to  the  volumes  that  he  had 
deliberately  written  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion'. 

As  to  his  political  conduct,  no  man  was  ever  a 
more  determined  patriot,  or  a  warmer  lover  of  bis 
country  than  he ;   his  whole  character,   natural 

(  This  will  appear  to  be  a  very  probable  Kupposition, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  generality  of  the  Roman  nobi- 
lity and  of  Cicero's  IHenda  were  of  the  Epicurean  sect ; 
and  particularly  the  family  of  Torquatus,  to  whom  two  of 
theoe  very  letters  are  addressed.— Accurate  quondam  a 
L.  Torquato,  homine  omni  doctrina  erudito,  defenaa  eat 
Epicuri  sententia  de  voluptate,  a  meque  el  reaponsom.— 
De  Fin.  L  5. 

«  Quod  si  In  hoc  erro,  quod  anlmos  homlnum  immortales 
esse  oredam,  lubenter  erto.  Neo  mihl  huno  errorem,  quo 
delector,  dum  vivo,  extorquerl  volo.  [Cato.  23.]  Geram 
tibi  morem,  et  ea,  qn«  vis,  ut  potero,  ezplioabo :  neo  tamen 
quasi  Fythlus  Apollo,  oerta  ut  sint  et  fiza  que  dixero :  sed 
ut  homunoulus  unus  e  multis,  probabilia  oonjectura  se- 
quens.— Tusc.  dutest.  1.  9. 

*  From  this  general  view  of  Cicero's  rallgton,  one  cannot 
help  observing,  that  the  most  exalted  state  of  human  rea- 
son is  so  far  from  superseding  the  use,  that  it  dranonstrates 
the  *-nafit  '"^  "  more  explicit  revelation ;  for  though  the 
natural  law,  in  Clic'pcrfcction  to  which  it  was  carried  by 
Cicero,  might  serve  for  s  wflhiiit  gwMi^e  the  few,  such 
as  himself,  of  enlarged  minds  and  happy  dispositions,  yet 
it  had  been  so  long  depraved  and  adulterated  by  the  pre- 
vailing errors  and  vices  of  mankind,  that  it  was  not  disoo- 
verable  even  to  those  few,  without  great  pains  and  study ; 
and  could  not  produce  in  them  at  last  anything  more  than 
a  hope,  never  a  full  persuasion ;  whilst  the  greatest  part  of 
mankind,  even  of  the  virtuous  and  Inquisitive,  lived  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  a  God,  or  the  expectation  of  a  futu- 
rity ;  and  the  multitude  in  every  country  was  loft  to  the 
gross  idolatry  of  the  popular  worship.  When  we  reflect 
on  all  this,  we  must  needs  see  abundant  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful to  God  for  the  divine  light  of  his  Gospel,  which  has 
revealed  at  last  to  babes  what  was  hidden  from  the  wise ; 
and  without  the  pains  of  searching,  or  danger  of  mistaking, 
has  given  us  not  only  the  hope,  but  the  assurance  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  made  jisjlfi^  only  tlir,*^!***^*^?,  but  the  heirs 
of  immortality. 


temper,  choice  of  life  and  principles,  made  its  true 
interest  inseparable  from  his  own.  His  general 
view,  therefore,  was  always  one  and  the  same  ;  to 
support  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  republic  in 
that  form  and  constitution  of  it  which  their  ances- 
tors had  delivered  down  to  them'.  He  looked 
npon  that  as  the  only  foundation  on  which  it  could 
be  supported,  and  used  to  quote  a  Terse  of  old 
Ennius,  as  the  dictate  of  an  oracle,  which  derived 
all  the  glory  of  Rome  from  an  adherence  to  its 
ancient  manners  and  discipline. 

Moribns  antiquia  stat  res  Romans  vlrlsque*. 
It  is  one  of  his  maxims  which  he  inculcates  in  his 
writings,  that  as  the  end  of  a  pilot  is  a  prosperous 
Toyage ;  of  a  physician,  the  health  of  his  patient ; 
of  a  general,  victory ;  so  that  of  a  statesman  is,  to 
make  his  citizens  happy ;  to  make  them  firm  in 
power,  rich  in  wealth,  splendid  in  glory,  eminent 
in  virtue ;  which  he  declares  to  be  the  greatest  and 
best  of  all  works  among  men* :  and  as  thu  cannot 
be  effected  but  by  the  concord  and  harmony  of  the 
constituent  members  of  a  city^;  so  it  was  his 
constant  aim  to  unite  the  different  orders  of  the 
state  into  one  common  interest,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  a  mutual  confidence  in  each  other ;  so 
as  to  balance  the  supremacy  of  the  people  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate :  that  the  one  should  enact, 
but  the  other  advise  ;  the  one  have  the  last  resort, 
the  other  the  chief  influence*^.  This  was  the  old 
constitution  of  Rome,  by  which  it  had  raised  itself  j- 
to  all  its  grandeur  ;  whilst  all  its  misfortunes  were 
owing  to  the  contrary  principle,  of  distrust  and 
dissention  between  these  two  rival  powers :  it  was 
the  great  object  therefore  of  his  policy  to  throw 
the  ascendant  in  all  affairs  into  the  hands  of  the 
senate  and  the  magistrates,  as  far  as  it  was  consist- 
ent with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people : 
which  will  always  be  the  general  view  of  me  wise 
and  honest  in  all  popular  governments. 

This  was  the  principle  which  he  espoused  from 
the  beginning,  and  pursued  to  the  end  of  his  life : 
and  though  in  some  passages  of  his  history,  he  may 
be  thought  perhaps  to  have  deviated  from  it,  yet 
upon  an  impartial  review  of  the  case,  we  shall  find 
that  his  end  was  always  the  same,  though  he  had 
changed  his  measures  of  pursuing  it ;  when  com- 
pelled to  it  by  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  an 
overruling  force,  and  a  necessary  regard  to  his 
own  safety  ;  so  that  he  might  say  with  great  truth, 
what  an  Athenian  orator  once  said,  in  excuse  of  his 
inconstancy,  that  he  had  acted  indeed  on  some 
occasions  contrary  to  himself,  but  never  to  the 
republic  <* :  and  here  also  his  Academic  philosophy 
seems  to  have  showed  its  superior  use  in  practical, 

7  Sic  tibi,  mi  Paete,  persuade,  me  dies  et  noctes  nihil 
aliud  agere,  nihil  curare,  nisi  ut  mei  elves  salvi  liberique 
sint.— Ep.  Fam.  i.  24. 

■  Quern  quidon  ille  versum  vel  brevltate  vel  veritate, 
tanquam  ex  oraculo  mlhi  quodam  effatus  videtnr,  &o.— 
Fragm.  de  Repub.  v. 

•  Ut  gubematori  oursus  seoundus— ale  hulo  modecatorl 
relpublicc  beata  dvium  vita  propoaita  est,  Jcc^-Ibid. 

b  Quse  harmonia  a  musids  dicltur  In  oantu,  ea  est  in 
eivitate  concordia,  arctissimum  atque  optimum  onml  In 
republics  vinculum  inoolumltatis,  ftc— Ibid.  11. 

c  Nam— si  senatua  domlnus  sit  publlol  ocmsilll-iKMBit, 
ex  temperatlone  Juris,  cum  potestas  In  populo,  auctoritas 
In  senatu  sit,  teneri  Ille  moderatus  et  ooncors  dvitatis  sta- 
tus.—De  Leg.  Ul.  la ;  it.  Ibid.  17. 

d  Plutarch,  de  Demode,  in  Yit  Demosth.  p.  861.  Edit 
Par. 
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u  well  as  in  speculative  life  ;  by  indulging  that 
liberty  of  acting  which  nature  and  reason  require  ; 
and  when  the  times  and  things  themselves  are 
changed,  allowing  a  change  of  conduct,  and  a 
recourse  to  new  means,  for  the  attainment  of  the 
same  end. 

The  three  sects  which  at  this  time  chiefly  en- 
groaaed  the  philosophical  part  of  Rome  were,  the 
Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  and  the  Academic  ;  and  the 
chief  omameotfl  of  each  were,  Cato,  Atticus,  and 
Cicero,  who  lived  together  in  strict  friendship,  and 
a  mutual  esteem  of  each  other's  virtue ;  but  tha 
different  behaviour  of  these  three  will  show,  by  fact 
and  example,  the  different  merit  of  their  several 
principles,  and  which  of  them  was  the  beat  adapted 
to  promote  the  good  of  society. 

The  Stoics  were  the  bigots  or  enthusiasts  in 
philosophy,  who  held  none  to  be  truly  wise  or  good 
bat  themselves ;  placed  perfect  happiness  in  virtue, 
thoogh  stripped  of  every  other  good  ;  affirmed  all 
rios  to  be  equal ;  all  deviations  from  right  equally 
wicked  ;  to  kill  a  dnnghill-eock  without  reason,  the 
same  crime  as  to  kiU  a  parent ;  that  a  wise  man 
could  never  forgive ;  never  .be  moved  by  anger, 
iavoar,  or  pity ;  never  be  deceived ;  never  repent ; 
nerer  change  his  mind^  With  these  principles 
Cato  entered  into  public  life ;  and  acted  in  it  (as 
Cicero  says)  as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  polity  of  Plato, 
not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus'.  He  made  no  distinc- 
tion of  times  or  things ;  no  allowance  for  the 
weakness  of  the  republic,  and  the  power  of  those 
who  oppressed  it ;  it  was  his  maxim  to  combat  all 
power  not  built  upon  the  laws,  or  to  defy  it  at 
least,  if  he  could  not  control  it :  he  knew  no  way 
to  his  end  but  the  direct,  and  whatever  obstruc- 
tions he  met  with,  resolved  still  to  rush  on,  and 
either  to  surmount  them  or  perish  in  the  attempt : 
taking  it  for  a  baseness  and  confession  of  being 
conquered,  to  decline  a  tittle  from  the  true  road. 
In  an  age,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  libertinism, 
when  the  public  discipline  was  lost,  and  the  govern- 
ment itself  tottering,  he  struggled  with  the  same 
zeal  against  all  corruption,  and  waged  a  perpetual 
war  with  a  superior  force ;  whilst  the  rigour  of  his 
principles  tended  rather  to  alienate  friends  than 
reconcile  enemies ;  and  by  provoking  the  power 
that  he  could  not  subdue,  helped  to  hasten  that 
ruin  which  he  was  striving  to  averts  :  so  that  after 
a  perpetual  course  of  disappointments  and  repulses, 
finding  himself  unable  to  pursue  his  old  way  any 
farther,  instead  of  taking  a  new  one,  he  was  driven 
by  his  philosophy  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

But  as  the  Stoics  exalted  human  nature  too 
high,  so  the  Epicureans  depressed  it  too  low ;  as 
those  raised  it  to  the  heroic,  these  debased  it  to 
the  brutal  state :  they  held  pleasure  to  be  the  chief 
good  of  man,  death  the  extinction  of  his  being ; 
and   placed  their  happiness  consequently  in   the 


«  Saptentsm  gratia  niinquatn  mover!,  nunquam  cujus- 
qnam  delicto  ignosoere ;  neminem  misericordem  esse,  nisi 
stultom ;  viri  non  ease,  neque  exorari,  neque  placari ;  om- 
nia peocata  ean  paria— nee  minus  delinquere  eum,  qui 
gallum  galllnaoeum,  cum  opus  non  fiierit,  qnam  eum.  qui 
patrem  suffocaverit :  aapientem  nihil  opinari,  nulliiis  rei 
IMenitere,  nulla  In  re  falll,  sententiam  mutare  nunquam. 
—Pro  Muren.  S9L 

'  DIcit  enim  tanqtuun  in  Platonls  iroXfrcfo,  non  tan- 
qnam  in  Romuli  fcoe,  aententiam.— Ad  Att.  ii.  I,  p.  178. 

g  Pompeium  et  Cssarem,  quorum  nemo  alterum  offen- 
deia  audebat,  nisi  ut  alterum  demeretur,  [Cato]  simul  pro- 
Tocaylt^r-Sen.  Ep.  104. 


secure  enjoyment  of  a  pleasurable  life  ;  esteeming 
virtue  on  no  other  account  than  as  it  was  a  hand- 
maid to  pleasure,  and  helped  to  ensure  the  posses- 
sion of  it,  by  preserving  health  and  conciliating 
friends.  Their  wise  man  therefore  had  no  other 
duty  but  to  provide  for  his  own  ease ;  to  decline  all 
struggles ;  to  retire  from  public  affairs ;  and  to 
imitate  the  life  of  their  gods  ;  by  passing  his  days 
in  a  calm,  contemplative,  undisturbed  repose ;  in 
the  midst  of  rural  shades  and  pleasant  gardens. 
This  was  the  scheme  that  Atticus  followed :  he  had 
all  the  talents  that  could  qualify  a  man  to  be  useful 
to  society ;  great  parts,  learning,  judgment,  can- 
dour, benevolence,  generosity ;  the  same  love  of 
his  country,  and  the  same  sentiments  in  politics 
with  Cicero^ ;  whom  he  was  always  advising  and 
urging  to  act,  yet  determined  never  to  act  himself, 
or  never  at  least  so  far  as  to  disturb  his  ease,  or 
endanger  his  safety.  For  though  he  was  so  strictly 
united  with  Cicero,  and  valued  him  above  all  men, 
yet  he  managed  an  interest  all  the  while  with  the 
opposite  faction,  and  a  friendship  even  with  his 
mortal  enemies,  Clodius  and  Antony,  that  he  might 
secure  against  all  events  the  grand  point  which  he 
had  in  view,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  life. 
Thus  two  excellent  men,  by  their  mistaken  notions 
of  virtue,  drawn  from  the  principles  of  their  philo- 
sophy, were  made  useless  in  a  manner  to  their 
country ;  each  in  a  different  extreme  of  life ;  the  one 
always  acting  and  exposing  himself  to  dangers,  with- 
out the  prospect  of  doing  good  ;  the  other,  without 
attempting  to  do  any,  resolving  never  to  act  at  all. 
Cicero  chose  the  middle  way  between  the 
obstinacy  of  Cato  and  the  indolence  of  Atticus : 
he  preferred  always  the  readiest  road  to  what  was 
right,  if  it  lay  open  to  him ;  if  not,  took  the  next, 
that  seemed  likely  to  bring  him  to  the  same  end ; 
and  in  politics,  as  in  morality,  when  he  could  not 
arrive  at  the  true,  contented  himself  with  the 
probable.  He  oft  compares  the  statesman  to  the 
pilot,  whose  art  consists  in  managing  every  turn 
of  the  winds,  and  applying  even  the  most  perverse 
to  the  progress  of  his  voyage  ;  so  as  by  changing 
his  course,  and  enlarging  his  circuit  of  sailing,  to 
arrive  with  safety,  though  later,  at  his  destined 
port^  He  mentions  likewise  an  observation,  which 
long  experience  had  confirmed  to  him,  that  none 
of  the  popular  and  ambitious,  who  aspired  to 
extraordinary  commands,  and  to  be  leaders  in  the 
republic,  ever  chose  to  obtain  their  ends  from  the 
people  till  they  had  first  been  repulsed  by  the 
senate  J.  This  was  verified  by  all  their  civil 
dissentions,  from  the  Gracchi  down  to  Caesar  :  so 
that  when  he  saw  men  of  this  spirit  at  the  head  of 
the  government,  who,  by  the  splendour  of  their 
lives  and  actions,  had  acquired  an  ascendant  over 

I  k  In  republica  ita  est  venatus,  at  semper  optimarum 
partium  et  esset,  et  existimaretur ;  neque  tamen  ae  clvili- 
bus  lluctibus  committeret.— Ck)m.  Nep.  in  Vlt.  Att.  6. 

I  Nunquam  enim  prspstantibus  in  republica  gubemanda 
yiris  laudata  eet  in  una  sententiaperpetua  pennansio :  aed 
ut  in  navlgando  tempestatl  obeequi  artis  est,  eCtamst  por- 
tum  tenere  non  queas :  cum  vero  id  poesis  mutata  veliflca- 
tione  awequi,  stultnm  est  eum  tenere  cursum  cum  periculo 
quern  oeperis,  potius  quam,  eo  commutato,  quo  veils  tan- 
dem pervenire,  dec— Ep.  Fam.  i.  9. 

J  Neminem  unquam  est  hie  ordo  amplexus  honorfbus  et 
benefloiis  suis,  qui  ullam  dignitatem  pnestablllorem  ea, 
quam  per  voe  easet  adeptus,  putarit.  Nemo  unquam  hio 
potult  esse  princeps,  qui  maluerit  esse  pqpularia— De  Fro- 
vln.  Gonsular.  16 ;  it  PhU.  v.  18. 
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the  populace,  it  was  his  constant  advice  to  the 
senace  to  gain  them  by  gentle  compliances,  and 
to  gratify  their  thirst  of  power  by  voluntary  grants 
of  it,  as  the  best  way  to  moderate  their  ambition, 
and  reclaim  them  from  desperate  counsels.  He 
declared  contention  to  be  no  longer  prudent  than 
while  it  either  did  service,  or,  at  least,  no  hurt ; 
but  when  faction  was  grown  too  strong  to  be 
wi^stood,  that  it  was  time  to  give  over  fighting ; 
and  nothing  left  but  to  extract  some  good  out  of 
the  ill,  by  mitigating  that  power  by  patience  which 
they  could  not  reduce  by  force,  and  conciliating 
it,  if  possible,  to  the  interests  of  the  state  K  This 
was  what  he  advised,  and  what  he  practised ;  and 
it  will  account  in  a  great  measure  for  those  parts 
of  his  conduct  which  are  the  most  liable  to 
exception,  on  the  account  of  that  complaisance 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  paid  at  different 
times  to  the  several  usurpers  of  illegal  power. 

He  made  a  just  distinction  between  bearing 
what  we  cannot  help,  and  approving  what  we 
ought  to  condemn^;  and  submitted  therefore, 
yet  never  consented,  to  those  usurpations ;  and 
when  he  was  forced  to  comply  with  them,  did  it 
always  with  a  reluctance  that  he  expresses  very 
keenly  in  his  letters  to  his  friends.  But  whenever 
that  force  was  removed,* and  he  was  at  liberty 
to  pursue  his  principles,  and  act  without  control, 
as  in  his  oonsubhip,  in  his  province,  and  after 
Ceesar's  death,  (the  only  periods  of  his  Ufe  in  which 
he  was  truly  master  of  himself,)  there  we  see 
him  shining  out  in  his  genuine  character  of  an 
excellent  citizen,  a  great  magistrate,  a  glorious 
patriot :  there  we  see  the  man  who  could  declare 
of  himself  with  truth,  in  an  appeal  to  Atticus,  as 
to  the  best  witness  of  his  consdenoe,  that  "  he  had 
always  done  the  greatest  services  to  his  country 
when  it  was  in  his  power ;  or  when  it  was  not,  had 
never  harboured  a  thought  of  it  but  what  was 
divine™.''  If  we  must  needs  compare  him,  there- 
fore, with  Cato,  as  some  writers  aJQTect  to  do,  it  is 
certain,  that  if  Cato's  virtues  seem  more  splendid 
in  theory,  Cicero's  vrill  be  found  superior  in  prac- 
tice: the  one  was  romantic,  the  other  rational; 
the  one  drawn  from  the  refinements  of  the  schoob, 
the  other  from  nature  and  social  life ;  the  one 
always  unsuccessful,  often  hurtful;  the  other  always 
beneficial,  often  salutary,  to  the  republic. 

To  conclude :  Cicero's  death,  though  violent, 
cannot  be  called  untimely,  but  was  the  proper  end 
of  such  a  life,  which  must  have  been  rendered  less 
glorious,  if  it  had  owed  its  preservation  to  Antony. 
It  was  therefore  what  he  not  only  expected,  but  in 
the  circumstances  to  which  he  was  reduced,  what 
he  seems  even  to  have  wished".  For  he  who  before 


^  Sed  oontentto  tamdiu  aapiena  est,  quamdiu  aut  proficit 
allqaid,  aut  si  non  proficit,  non  obest  oivltati :  voluimus 
quvdam,  contendlmus,  expert!  sumos,  non  obtenta  sunt 
—Pro  Com.  Balbo,  87. 

Sic  ab  hominibus  doctls  accepimus,  non  solum  ex  malis 
digere  minima  oportere ;  sod  etiam  excerpero  ex  his  ipsls 
si  quid  inesset  boni.— I>e  Offic.  L  1. 

I  Non  enim  est  idem,  fene  si  quid  forondum  est,  et  pro- 
bare  si  quid  probondum  non  est — Ep.  Fam.  ix.  6. 

<B  Praxjlara  igltur  conscientia  sustcntor,  cum  cogito  me 
de  rcpublicu  out  meruisse  optime  cum  potucrim ;  aut  oerte 
nunquam  nisi  divine  oogitasse.— Ad  Att.  x.  4. 

n  Nullum  locum  prctermitto  manendi,  agendi,  provi- 
dendi ;  boo  denique  animo  sum,  ut  si  in  hac  ciua  atque 
administratione,  vita  mihi  ponenda  sit,  prseclore  actum 
mecum  putcm.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  S4. 


had  been  timid  in  dangers  and  desponding  in  dis- 
tress, yet,  from  the  time  of  Csesar's  death,  roused 
by  the  desperate  state  of  the  republic  <*,  assumed 
the  fortitude  of  a  hero,  discarded  all  fear,  despised 
all  danger ;  and  when  he  could  not  free  his  country 
from  a  tyranny,  provoked  the  tyrants  to  tnke  that 
life  which  he  no  longer  cared  to  preserve.  Thus, 
like  a  great  actor  on  the  stage,  he  reserved  himself 
as  it  were  for  the  last  act,  and,  after  he  had  played 
his  part  with  dignity,  resolved  to  finish  il  witli 
glory. 

The  character  of  his  son  Marcus  has  been  de- 
livered down  to  us  in  a  very  disadvantageous  light  : 
for  he  is  represented  generally,  both  by  the  ancients 
and  modems,  as  stupid  and  vicious,  and  a  proverb 
even  of  degeneracy  p  :  yet,  when  we  come  to  inquire 
into  the  real  state  of  the  fact,  we  shall  find  but 
little  ground  for  so  scandalous  a  tradition. 

In  his  early  youth,  while  he  continued  under  the 
eye  and  discipline  of  his  father,  he  gave  all  imagio* 
able  proofs  both  of  an  excellent  temper  and  genius  ; 
was  modest,  tractable,  dutiful ;  diligent  in  his 
studies,  and  expert  in  his  exereises  ;  so  that  in  the 
Pharsalic  war,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  acquired 
a  great  reputation  in  Pompey's  camp,  by  his  dex- 
terity of  riding,  throwing  the  javelin,  and  all  the 
other  accomplishments  of  a  young  soldier «.  Not 
long  after  Pompey's  death,  he  was  sent  to  Athens, 
to  spend  a  few  years  in  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  polite  letters,  under  Cratippus,  the  most  cele-  | 
brated  philosopher  of  that  time,  for  whom  Cicero  I 
afterwards  procured  the  freedom  of  Rome'.  Here,  ] 
indeed,  upon  his  first  sally  into  the  world,  he  was  i 
guilty  of  some  irregularity  of  conduct,  and  extrava- 
gance of  expense,  tiiat  made  his  father  uneasy;  into 
which  he  was  supposed  tohavebeen  drawn  by  (joiigiasy 
his  masterof  rhetoric,  a  lover  of  wine  and  pleasnre» 
whom  Cicero  for  that  reason  expostulated  with 
severely  by  letter,  and  discharged  fix>m  his  attend- 
ance upon  him.  But  the  young  man  was  soon 
made  sensible  of  his  folly,  and  recalled  to  his  duty 
by  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  and  particu- 
larly of  Atticus,  so  that  his  fsther  readily  paid  his 
debts  and  enlarged  his  allowance,  which  seems 
to  have  been  about  seven  hundred  pounds  per 
annum*. 

From  this  time,  all  the  accounts  of  him  from 
the  principal  men  of  the  place,  as  well  as  his 
Roman  friends  who  had  occasion  to  visit  Athens, 
are  constant  and  uniform  in  their  praises  of  him, 
and  in  terms  so  particular  and  explicit,  that  they 
could  not  proceed  from  mere  compliment,  or  a  { 
desire  of  flattering  Cicero,  as  he  often  signifies  with 
pleasure  to  Atticus  ^    Thus  Trebonius,  as  he  was   I 

o  Sed  plane  animus,  qui  dubiis  rebus  forsitan  fuerit 
inflrmior,  desperatis,  oonflrmatus  est  multum.— Ep.  Fam. 
V.  21. 

p  Cioeronem  fllinm  qua*  m  oonsulem  fedt,  nisi  pater? 
[Senoo.  De  Benef.  iv.  ao.]  Nam  vtrtutes  omnes  aberant ; 
stupor  et  vitia  aderant.>-Lipsil  Not.  ad  locum, 

4  Quo  in  bello  cum  te,  Pompeiua  ale  alteri  pnrfedsset, 
magnam  laudem  et  a  summo  viro,  et  ab  exercitu  conseque- 
baro,  cquitando,  Jacnlando,  omni  militari  labore  tolecando. 
—Ve  Offio.  iL  la 

r  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  CIc. 

•  ~Ad  Cioeronem  ita  scripsiBti,  ulli  at  neqne  severios, 
neque  temperatius  scribi  potoerit,  nee  magls  quam  quem- 
admodum  ego  maxime  veUem.— Ad  Att  xilL  1 ;  it  Ibid. 
XTi.  1, 15 ;  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Cio. 

<  Caeteri  prKclara  scribunt.    Leonidas  tamen  retinet 
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passing  into  Asia,  writes  to  him  from  Athens:  "  I 
came  hither  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  where  I  saw 

.  your  son,  and  saw  htm,  to  my  great  joy,  pursuing 
everything  that  was  good,  and  in  the  highest  credit 
for  the  mmlesty  of  his  behaviour. — Do  not  imagine, 
my  Cicero,  that  I  say  this  to  flatter  you ;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  beloTed  than  yoor  young  man 

I  is  by  Jl  who  are  at  Athens  ;  nor  more  studious  of 

'  ill  ihox  arts  which  you  yourself  delight  in,  that  is, 

I  the  best.  I  congratulate  with  you,  therefore,  Tery 
heartily,  which  I  can  do  with  great  truth,  and  not 

I  less  also  with  myself;  that  he  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  lore,  of  what  temper  soerer  he  had  hap- 
pened to  be,  proves  to  be  such  a  one  as  we  should 

I  choose  to  love"." 

But  the  son's  own  letters  gave  the  most  solid 
oomfort  to  his  father,  as  they  were  written  not 
only  with  great  duty  and  affection,  but  with  such 
el^nce  ako  and  propriety,  **  that  they  were  fit," 

,  he  says,  **  to  be  rrad  to  a  learned  audience  ;  and 
though  in  other  points  he  might  possibly  be  de- 
cdT«i,  yet,  in  these  he  saw  a  real  improvement 
both  of  hia  taste  and  learning*."  None  of  these 
letters  are  now  extant,  nor  any  other  monument  of 
yonng  Cicero's  talents,  but  two  letters  to  Tiro,  one 
of  which  1  Jiave  chosen  to  transcribe,  as  the  surest 
specimen  both  of  his  parts  and  temper,  written,  as 
we  may  imagine,  to  one  of  Tiro's  rank,  without 
tey  particular  care,  and  in  the  utmost  familiarity, 
from  his  residence  at  Athens,  when  he  was  about 
nineteen  years  old. 

Cicero  the  son  to  Tiro. 
''While  I  was  expecting  every  day  with  im- 
patience your  messengers  ^om  Rome,  they  came 
at  last  on  the  forty- sixth  day  after  they  left  you. 
Their  arrival  was  extremely  agreeable  to  me ;  for 
my  father's  most  indulgent  and  affectionate  letter 
gave  me  an  exceeding  joy,  which  was  still  highly 
increased  by  the  receipt  also  of  yours ;  so  that, 
I  instead  of  being  sorry  for  my  late  omission  of 
,  ^ting,  I  was  rather  pleased  that  my  silence  had 
afforded  me  so  particular  a  proof  of  your  humanity. 
;  It  is  a  great  pleasure,  therefore,  to  me,  that  you 
I  accepted  my  excuse  so  readily.  I  do  not  doubt, 
my  dearest  Tiro,  but  that  the  reports  which  are 
now  brought  of  me  give  you  a  real  satisfaction.  It 
shall  be  my  care  and  endeavour  that  this  growing 
&me  of  me  shall  every  day  come  more  and  more 
confirmed  to  you :  and  since  you  promise  to  be  the 
trumpeter  of  my  praises,  you  may  venture  to  do  it 
with  assurance ;  for  the  past  errors  of  my  youth  have 
mortified  me  so  sensibly,  that  my  mind  does  not 
only  abhor  the  facts  themselves,  but  my  ears  can- 
not even  endure  the  mention  of  them.  I  am 
perfectly  assured,  that  in  all  this  regret  and  solici- 
tode  you  have  borne  no  small  share  with  me :  nor 
is  it  to  be  wondered  at ;  for  though  you  wish  me 
all  success  for  my  sake,  you  are  engaged  also  to  do 


Qlud  8imm  adhuci  sommls  vero  laudibus  Ilerodes.  [Ad 
Att.  XT.  16.]  Qratisrimum,  quod  pollfceris  Ciceroni  nihil 
defutunim  ;  de  quo  mlrabiUa  Mesaiila.— Ibid.  17. 

«  Ep.Fam.xii.  16;  it.  14. 

*  A  Cicerone  mlhl  Utene  sane  ireiru^eofitpcu^  et  bene  longs. 
Cetera  aulem  vel  flngi  poasunt :  irums  literarum  aignificat 
doctiurem.  [Ad  AtL  xiv.  70  Mehercule  ipsiua  literc  aic  et 
^\oar6f>ywfj  et  finr$y&s  acriptc,  ut  eaa  vel  in  acroaal 
audcam  legere :  quo  magia  1111  indulgendum  puta^lbld. 
XV.  17 ;  iMd.  16. 


it  for  your  own  :  since  it  was  always  my  resolution 
to  make  you  the  partner  of  every  good  that  may 
befal  me.  As  1  have  before,  therefore,  been  the 
occasion  of  sorrow  to  you,  so  it  shall  now  be  my 
business  to  double  your  joy  on  my  account.  You 
must  know  that  I  live  in  the  utmost  intimacy  with 
Cratippus,  and  like  a  son  rather  than  a  scholar ; 
for  I  not  only  hear  his  lectures  with  pleasure,  but 
am  infinitely  delighted  with  his  conversation.  I 
spend  whole  days  with  him,  and  frequently  also 
a  part  of  the  night ;  for  I  prevail  with  him  as  often 
as  I  can  to  sup  with  me ;  and  in  our  familiar  chat, 
as  we  sit  at  table,  the  night  steals  upon  us  without 
thinking  of  it,  whilst  he  lays  aside  the  severity  of 
his  philosophy,  and  jokes  amongst  us  with  all  the 
good  humour  imaginable.  «  Contrive,  therefore,  to 
come  to  us  as  soon  as  possible,  and  see  this  agree- 
able and  excellent  man.  For  what  need  I  tell  you 
of  Bruttius  ?  whom  I  never  part  with  out  of  my 
sight  His  life  is  regular  and  exemplary,  and  his 
company  the  most  entertaining  :  he  has  the  art  of 
introducing  questions  of  literature  into  conversa- 
tion, and  seasoning  philosophy  with  mirth.  I  have 
hired  a  lodging  for  him  in  the  next  house  to  me, 
and  support  his  poverty  as  well  as  I  am  able,  out 
of  my  narrow  income.  I  have  begun  also  to 
declaim  in  Greek  under  Cassius,  but  choose  to 
exercise  myself  in  Latin  with  Bruttius.  I  live, 
likewise,  in  great  familiarity,  and  the  perpetual 
company  of  those  whom  Cratippus  brought  with 
him  from  Mitylene,  who  are  men  of  learning,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  him.  Epicrates  also,  the  lead- 
ing man  at  Athens,  and  Leonidas,  spend  much  of 
their  time  with  me,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
rank.  This  is  the  manner  of  my  life  at  present. 
As  to  what  you  write  about  Gorgias,  he  was  useful 
to  me  indeed  in  my  daily  exercise  of  declaiming ; 
but  1  gave  up  all  considerations  for  the  sake  of 
obeying  my  father,  who  wrote  peremptorily  that  I 
should  dismiss  him  instantly.  I  complied,  there- 
fore, without  hesitation,  lest  by  showing  any  reluc- 
tance, I  might  raise  in  him  some  suspicion  of  me. 
Besides,  I  reflected  that  it  would  seem  indecent  in 
me  to  deliberate  upon  the  judgment  of  a  father. 
Your  seal,  however,  and  advice  upon  it,  are  very 
agreeable  to  me.  I  admit  your  excuse  of  want  of 
leisure,  for  I  know  how  much  your  time  is  com- 
monly taken  up.  I  am  mightily  pleased  with  your 
purchase  of  a  fiarm,  and  heartily  wish  you  joy  of  it. 
Do  not  wonder  at  my  congratulating  you  in  this 
part  of  my  letter;  for  it  was  the  same  part  of 
yours  in  which  you  informed  me  of  the  purchase. 
Yon  have  now  a  place  where  you  may  drop  all  the 
forms  of  the  city,  and  are  become  a  Roman  of  the 
old  rustic  stamp.  I  please  myself  with  placmg  your 
figure  before  my  eyes,  and  imagining  that  I  see  you 
bartering  for  your  country  wares,  or  consulting 
with  your  bailiff,  or  carrying  off  from  your  table, 
in  a  corner  of  your  vest,  the  seeds  of  your  fruits 
and  melons  for  your  garden.  But  to  be  serious  : 
I  am  as  much  concerned  as  yon  are  that  I  happened 
to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  could  not  assist  you  on 
that  occasion :  but  depend  upon  it,  my  Tiro,  I  will 
make  you  easy  one  time  or  other,  if  fortune  does 
not  disappoint  me :  especially  since  I  know  that 
you  have  bought  this  farm  for  the  common  use  of 
us  both.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  care  in 
executing  my  orders  ;  but  beg  of  you  that  a  libra- 
rian may  be  sent  to  me  in  all  haste,  and  especially 
a  Greek  one ;  for  I  waste  much  of  my  time  in 
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transcribing  the  lectures  and  books  that  are  of  use 
to  me.  Above  all  things,  take  care  of  your  health, 
that  we  mav  live  to  hold  many  learned  conferences 
together.  I  recommend  Anthems  to  you.  Adieu 7." 

This  was  the  situation  of  young  Cicero  when 
Brutus  arrived  at  Athens,  who«  as  it  has  been 
already  said,  was  exceedingly  taken  with  his  virtue 
and  good  principles,  of  which  he  sent  a  high  enco- 
mium to  his  father,  and  entrusted  him,  though  but 
twenty  years  old*  with  a  principal  command  in  his 
army ;  in  which  be  acquitted  himself  with  a  singu- 
lar reputation,  both  of  courage  and  conduct ;  and 
in  several  expeditions  and  encounters  with  the 
enemy,  where  he  commanded  in  chief,  always  came 
off  victorious.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and 
the  death  of  Brutus,  he  escaped  to  Pompey,  who 
had  taken  possession  of  Sicily  with  a  great  army, 
and  fleet  superior  to  any  in  the  empire.  This  was 
the  last  refuge  of  the  poor  republicans :  where 
young  Cicero  was  received  again  with  particular 
honours,  and  continued  fighting  still  in  the  defence 
of  his  country's  liberty,  tUl  Pompey,  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  triumvirate,  obtained,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  it,  the  pardon  and  restoration  of  all 
the  proscribed  and  exiled  Romans  who  were  then 
in  arms  with  him". 

Cicero  therefore  took  his  leave  of  Pompey,  and 
returned  to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  his  party,  where 
he  lived  for  some  time  in  the  condition  of  a  private 
nobleman,  remote  from  affairs  and  the  court  of  the 
emperor ;  partly  through  the  envy  of  the  times, 
averse  to  his  name  and  principles  ;  partly  throagh 
choice,  and  his  old  zeal  for  the  republican  cause, 
which  he  retained  still  to  the  last.  In  this  uneasy 
slate,  where  he  had  nothing  to  rouse  his  virtue  or 
excite  his  ambition,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  sunk 
into  a  life  of  indolence  and  pleasure,  and  the 
intemperate  love  of  wine,  which  began  to  be  the 
fashionable  vice  of  this  age,  from  the  example  of 
Antony,  who  had  lately  published  a  volume  on  the 
triumphs  of  his  drinking.  Young  Cicero  is  said 
to  have  practised  it  likewise  to  great  excess,  and  to 
have  been  famous  for  the  quantity  that  he  ns^d  to 
swallow  at  a  draught,  **  as  if  he  had  resolved,"  says 
Pliny,  **  to  deprive  Antony,  the  murderer  of  his 
father,  of  the  glory  of  being  the  first  drunkard  of 
the  empire*." 

Augustus,  however,  paid  him  the  compliment  in 
the  meanwhile  to  make  him  a  priest  or  augur^,  as 
well  as  one  of  those  magistrates  who  presided  over 
the  coinage  of  the  public  money;  in  regard  to 
which  there  is  a  medal  still  extant,  with  the  name 
of  Cicero  on  the  one  side,  and  Appius  Claudius  on 
the  other,  who  was  one  of  his  colleagues  in  this 
office  <^.    But  upon  the  last  breach  with  Antony, 


7  Ep.  Fam.  zrl.  81. 

■  Applan.  p.  619. 713. 

•  Ntmirum  hanc  glorlam  anferre  Cicero  volult  intcrfeo- 
tori  patrls  buI,  Antonio.  Is  enim  ante  eum  avldiasime 
appreheoderat  hano  polinam ;  edito  etiam  volumlne  de  sua 
ebrietote^PUn.  Hist.  Nat.  xlv.  S8. 

^  Appian.  p.  61S. 

c  And.  Morell.  Thennr.  Numism.  inter  Nnmm.  Consul. 
Goltxli.  Tab.  xxxliL  4. 

Tbete  supcrintendanta  of  the  public  coinage  were  called 
Trevirit  or  Triumviri  Monetalea,-  and  in  medals  and  old 
inscriptions  are  described  thus:  III.  VIR.  A.A.A.F.F.,  that 
is,  Aurot  Artftnto,  JBre  Flando^  Feriundo.  Their  number 
had  always  been  tliree,  till  J.  Cesar,  as  it  appears  from 
several  medals,  enlarged  it  to  four ;  whence  in  the  coin  of 
Cioero,  Just  mentioned,  we  find  him  caUed  UII.  VIR. 


Augustus  no  sooner  became  the  sole  master  of 
Rome,  than  he  took  him  for  his  partner  in  the 
consulship  ;  so  that  his  letters  which  brought  the 
news  of  the  victory  at  Actium,  and  conquest  of 
Egypt,  were  addressed  to  Cicero  the  consul,  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  publishing  them  to  the  senate 
and  people,  as  well  as  of  making  and  executing 
that  decree,  which  ordered  all  the  statues  and 
monuments  of  Antony  to  be  demolished,  and  that 
no  person  of  his  family  should  ever  after  bear  the 
name  of  Marcus.  By  paying  this  honour  to  the 
son,  Augustus  made  some  atonement  for  his  trea- 
chery to  the  father  ;  and  by  giving  the  family  this 
opportunity  of  revenging  hb  death  upon  Antony, 
fixed  the  blame  of  it  also  there ;  while  the  people 
looked  upon  it  as  divine  and  providential,  that  the 
final  overthrow  of  Antony's  name  and  fortunes 
should,  by  a  strange  revolution  of  affairs,  be  reserved 
for  the  triumph  of  young  Cicero  **.  Some  honours 
are  mentioned  likewise  to  have  been  decreed  by 
Cicero,  in  this  consuUhipi  to  his  partner  Augustus  ; 
particularly  an  obsidional  crown,  which  though 
made  only  of  the  common  grass  that  happened  to 
be  found  upon  the  scene  of  action,  yet  in  tiie  times 
of  ancient  discipline,  was  esteemed  the  noblest 
reward  of  military  glory,  and  never  bestowed  but 
for  the  deliverance  of  an  army,  when  reduced  to 
the  last  distress*.  This  crown,  therefore,  had  not 
been  given  above  eight  times  from  the  foundation 
of  Rome  ;  but  with  the  oppression  of  its  liberty, 
all  its  honours  were  servilely  prostituted  at  the  will 
of  the  reigning  monarch. 

Soon  d^r  Cicero*s  consulship,  he  was  made 
proconsul  of  Asia,  or  as  Appian  says,  of  Syria, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  provinces  of  the 
empire,  from  which  time  we  find  no  farther  men- 
tion of  him  in  history.  He  died  probably  soon 
after,  before  a  maturity  of  age  and  experience 
had  given  him  the  opportunity  of  retrieving  the 
reproach  of  his  intemperance,  and  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  counsels  of  the  state ;  but  from  the 
honours  already  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that  his 
life,  though  blemished  by  some  scandal,  yet  was 
not  void  of  dignity ;  and  amidst  all  the  vices  with 
which  he  is  charged,  he  is  allowed  to  have  retained 
his  father's  wit  and  politeness '. 

There  are  two  stories  related  of  him,  which  show 
that  his  natural  courage  and  high  spirit  were  far 
from  being  subdued  by  the  ruin  of  his  party  and 
fortunes  :  for  being  in  company  with  some  friends 
where  he  had  drunk  very  hard,  in  the  heat  of  wine 

There  was  another  magistrate  also  of  lower  rank  at  Rome, 
called  Trtviri  CapitalUt  who  tried  and  Judged  all  capital 
crimes  among  foreigners  and  slaves,  or  even  citiaens  of  in- 
ferior condition :  in  allusion  to  which  Cioero  has  a  pleasant 
Joke,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Trebatius,  when  he  was  attend- 
ing C«sar  in  his  wars  against  the  Treviri,  one  of  the  most 
fierce  and  warlike  nations  of  Gaul :  **  I  admonish  you," 
says  he,  **  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  those  Treviri :  they  are 
of  the  capital  kind.  I  hear :  I  wish  rather  that  they  were 
the  coiners  of  gold  and  silver.-— Ep.  Fam.  vii,  IS. 

d  Plutarch,  in  Cic ;  Dio,  p.  456;  Appian.  p.  619,  679. 
'  <  Corona  quidem  nulla  fuitgramineanobillor—nunquam 
nisi  in  desperatione  suprema  contigit  ulli ;  nisi  ab  universo 
exercitu  servato  decreta— eadem  vocatur  obtidionali*~'dA- 
batur  hcc  viridi  e  gnimine,  deoerpto  inde  ubi  obsesses 
servasset  aliquls— Ipsum  Augustum  cum  M.  Cicerone  con- 
sulem,  idlbus  Septembribus  senatus  obfddionali  donarit, 
Ac— Plin,  Hist  Nat.  xxlL  3, 4,  5,  & 

f  Qui  nihil  ex  patemo  higenio  habuit,  practer  urbanita- 
tem.— M.  Senec.  8uasor.  6. 
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and  passioD  he  threw  a  cap  at  the  head  of  Agrippa 
who  next  to  Augustus  bore  the  chief  sway  in  Rome  v. 
He  was  proroked  to  it  probably  by  some  dispute  in 
politics,  or  insult  on  the  late  champions  and  van- 
quished cause  of  the  republic.  At  another  time, 
during  his  government  of  Asia,  one  Cestins,  who 
was  afterwards  prBtor,  a  flatterer  of  the  times  and 
a  reviler  of  his  father,  having  the  assurance  to  come 
one  day  to  his  table,  Cicero,  after  he  had  inquired 
his  name,  and  understood  that  it  was  the  man  who 
used  to  insult  the  memory  of  his  father,  and  dedare 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  polite  letters,  ordered  him 
to  be  taken  away  and  publicly  whipped  K 

His  nature  seems  to  have  been  gay,  frank,  and 
generoos :  peculiarly  turned  to  arms  end  martial 
glory ;  to  which,  by  the  unhappy  Utt  of  his  coun- 
try, he  had  been  trained  very  young ;  and  at  an 
age,  that  is  commonly  dedicated  to  the  arts  of 
peace  and  studies  of  learning,  had  served,  with 
much  honour  to  himself,  in  three  successive  wars, 
the  most  considerable  in  all  history ;  of  Pharsalia, 
Philippi,  and  Sicily.  If  his  life,  therefore,  did  not 
correspond  with  the  splendour  of  his  father's,  it 
seems  chargeable  to  his  misfortune  rather  than  his 
fault;  and  to  the  miserable  state  of  the  times, 
which  allowed  no  room  for  tbe  attainment  of  his 
father's  honours,  or  the  imitation  of  his  virtues : 
but  if  he  had  lived  in  better  times  and  a  free  re- 
public, though  he  would  not  have  been  so  eminent 
a  scholar,  or  orator,  or  statesmsn  as  his  father,  yet 
he  would  have  ezcdled  him  probably  in  that  cha- 
racter which  conferred  a  more  substantial  power 
and  daarling  glory,  the  fame  of  a  brave  and  accom- 
plished general. 

The  characters  of  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother,  of  his 
SOD  Quintus,  and  of  Atdcus,  have  been  so  fre- 
quently touched  in  the  course  of  this  history,  that 
there  is  but  little  occasion  to  add  anything  more 
about  them.  The  two  first,  as  we  have  already 
said,  upon  the  news  of  their  being  proscribed,  took 
their  Inve  of  Cicero  in  his  flight  towards  the  sea, 
and  returned  to  Rome ;  in  order  to  furnish  them- 
selves with  money  and  other  necessaries  for  a  voy- 
age to  Macedonia.  They  hoped  to  have  executed 
this  before  the  proscription  could  take  eifect,  or  to 
fie  concealed,  at  least,  for  a  short  time  in  the  city, 
without  the  danger  of  a  discovery :  but  the  diligence 
of  Antony's  emissaries,  and  the  particular  instruc- 
tions that  they  had  received  to  make  sure  of  the 
Ciceros,  eluded  all  their  caution  and  hopes  of  con- 
cealment. The  son  was  found  out  the  first ;  who 
is  said  to  have  been  more  solicitous  for  the  preserv- 
ation of  his  father  than  to  proride  for  his  own  safety : 
upon  his  refusal  to  discover  where  his  fiither  lay 
hid,  he  was  put  to  the  rack  by  the  soldiers ;  till 
the  flither,  to  rescue  his  son  from  torture,  came 
out  from  his  hiding-place,  and  voluntarily  surren- 
dered  himself;  making  no  other  request  to  his 
executioners,  than  that  they  would  despatch  him 
the  first  of  the  two.  The  son  urged  the  same  peti- 
tion,  to  spare  him  the  misery  of  being  the  spectator 
of  his  father's  murder;  so  that  the  assassins,  to 
satisfy  them  both,  taking  each  of  them  apart,  killed 
them  by  agreement  at  the  same  time  ^ 

As  to  Atticus,  the  difficulty  of  the  times  in  which 

t  Marooque  Agrlppc  a  temulento  acyphum  impactum. 
— Flin.  Hist.  Nafc  xiv.  22. 
k  M.  Seneo.  Suasor.  6. 
I  Dio«  p.  333 ;  Applan.  601 ;  Plutarch,  in  Cio. 


he  lived,  and  the  perpetual  qnieC  that  he  enjoyed 
in  them,  confirmed  what  has  already  been  observed 
of  him,  that  he  was  a  perfect  master  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  sect,  and  knew  hew  to  secure  that 
chief  good  of  an  Epicurean  life,  his  private  ease 
and  safety.  One  would  naturally  imagine  that  his 
union  with  Cicero  and  Brutus,  added  to  the  fame 
of  his  wealth,  would  have  involved  him  of  course 
in  the  ruin  of  the  proscription :  he  himself  was 
afraid  of  it,  and  kept  himself  concealed  for  some 
time ;  but  without  any  great  reason  ;  for,  as  if  he 
had  foreseen  such  an  event  and  turn  of  things,  he 
had  always  paid  a  particular  court  to  Antony ;  and, 
in  the  time  even  of  his  disgrace,  when  he  was  driven 
out  of  Italy,  and  his  afhirs  thought  desperate,  did 
many  eminent  serrices  to  his  friends  at  Rome ; 
and,  above  all,  to  his  wife  and  children,  whom  he 
assisted,  not  only  with  his  advice,  but  with  his 
money  also,  on  til  occasions  of  their  distress :  so 
that,  when  Antony  came  to  Rome,  in  the  midst 
of  the  massacre,  he  made  it  his  first  care  to  find 
out  Atticus ;  and  no  sooner  learned  where  he  was, 
than  he  wrote  him  word  with  his  own  hand,  to  lay 
aside  all  fears,  and  come  to  him  immediately ;  and 
assigned  him  a  guard,  to  protect  him  from  any  insult 
or  violence  of  the  soldiers^. 

It  must  he  imputed  likewise  to  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  AtUcus's  caution,  and  a  regard  to  his 
safety,  that,  after  so  long  and  intimate  a  corre- 
spondence of  letters  with  Cicero,  on  the  most  im- 
portant transactions  of  that  age,  of  which  there  are 
sixteen  books  of  Cicero's  still  remaining,  yet  not  a 
single  letter  of  Atticus's  was  ever  published :  which 
can  hardly  he  charged  to  any  other  cause  but  his 
having  withdrawn  them  from  Tiro,  after  Cicero's 
death,  and  suppressed  them  with  a  singular  care ; 
lest,  in  that  revolution  of  affairs  and  extinction  of 
the  public  liberty,  they  ahould  ever  be  produced  to 
his  hurt,  or  the  diminution  of  his  credit  with  their 
new  masters. 

But  his  interest  with  the  reigning  powers  was 
soon  established  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than 
that  of  his  personal  merit,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
only  daughter  with  M.  Agrippa ;  which  was  first 
proposed  and  brought  about  by  Antony.  This 
introduced  him  into  the  friendship  and  familiarity 
of  Augustus,  whose  minister  and  fevourite  Agrippa 
was  ;  and  to  whom  he  himself  became  afterwards 
nearly  allied,  by  the  marriace  of  his  grand-daughter 
with  hie  successor  Tiberius^.  Thus  he  added  dig- 
nity to  his  quiet ;  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  in 
the  very  manner  in  which  he  wished ;  happy  and 
honourable ;  and  remote  from  all  trouble,  or  the 
apprehension  of  danger.  But  that  he  still  lives, 
in  the  tame  and  memory  of  ages,  is  entirely  owing 

k  Atticus,  cum  CSoeranis  intiins  familiaritate  nteretur, 
amiciBBimns  ease  Bruto ;  non  modo  nihil  iis  indulait  ad 
Antonium  violandum,  sed  e  oontrario  familiares  ejus  ex 
urbe  profugientes,  quantum  potuit,  tezit—ipsl  autem 
Fulvic,  cum  Uttbua  distineretur— eponaor  omnium  rerum 
fuerit— itaque  ad  adventum  imperatorum  de  foro  deceeae- 
rat,  timens  pnworiptionem— Antonius  autem— ei,  cum 
requistaoet,  ubinam  easet,  sua  manu  Mrlpeit,  ne  timeret, 
Btatimqne  ad  ae  venirefc— «c  ne  quid  periculum  incideret— 
presidium  ei  miait^-^ra.  Nep.  in  Ylt.  Attid,  10. 

1  Atque  harum  nuptiarum,  non  enim  eat,  celandum, 
oonclliator  fuit  Antonius.  [Ibid.  12.]  Nata  est  autem 
Attioo  neptia  ex  Agrippa.  Hanc  Ceaar  viz  annlculam, 
Tlbero  Clandlo  Neronl,  DruaiUa  nato,  privigno  tuo  deepen 
dit.  Que  co^Junotio  neoeseitudinem  eorum  sanvlt.^ 
Ibid.  19. 
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to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  Cicero's 
friend:  for  this,  after  all,  was- the  chief  honour  of 
his  life :  and,  as  Seneca  truly  observed,  "  it  was 
the  epistles  of  Cicero  which  preserved  him  from 
oblivion ;  and  neither  his  son  Agrippa,  nor  grand- 
son Tiberius,  nor  great-grandson  Drusus,  would 
have  been  of  any  service  to  him,  if  Cicero's  name. 


by  drawing  Atticus*s  along  with  it,  had  not  given 
lum  an  immortality '• 

n  Nomen  AtticI  perire  Ciceronis  epittols  non  sinimt. 
Nihil  illi  profaisset  gener  Agrippa,  et  Tiberius  progener. 
et  Drusus  pronepos:  inter  tain  magna  nomina^tacM^ur, 
nisi  Cioero  ilium  applioulBBet.— &naCi  Ep.  21. 
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AciDoiTy  a  school  of  philotoph^r  at  Atheni :  ni  aoeonnt 
of  iu  Dame,  origin,  and  sitnation,  n.  ',  p.  302 ;  its 
doctrines,  ib. ;  New  Academy,  its  distinction  from  the 
old,  303 ;  its  principles  and  method  of  philosophising, 
ib. ;  kept  the  proper  medium  between  the  Stoic  and 
the  Sceptic,  ib. ;  the  most  rational  of  all  sects,  S04 ; 
best  adapted  to  the  profession  of  an  orator,  ib.  ; 
almost  deserted  in  Cicero's  time  ;~wfa7 ;  ib. ;  the 
notion  of  a  third  or  Middle  Academy  groundless, 
«.  %  ib. ;  the  Academic  principles  the  best  calculated 
fbr  piactical  life  ;  compared  with  those  of  the  Stoics 
snd  the  Epicureans,  311 

Acnleo,  C,  married  Cicero's  aunt,  1 ;  his  two  sons  bred 
up  with  Cicero,  3 

Adoption,  the  conditions  and  effects  of  it,  80 

^£diles,  the  nature  and  duties  of  their  office,  32 ;  often 
ruined  themselTes  by  the  expense  of  their  shows,  ib. 

-Sdileship  or  tribunate,  a  necessary  step  to  the  superior 
dignities,  21 

•Sschylns  of  Cnidos,  an  eminent  rhetorician,  attended 
Cicero  in  his  travels,  13 

-Scopus,  the  tragedian,  applies  several  passages  of  his 
parts,  in  acting,  to  the  case  of  Cicero,  108 

Afranius,  L.  cons,  his  character,  75 

Agiarian  laws,  some  account  of  them,  43 

Agricalture,  the  most  liberal  employment  in  old 
Rome,  2 

Ahenobarbtts,  L.  Domitius,  repulsed  from  the  consul- 
abip  by  the  triumvirate,  129 

Alaudft,  the  name  of  a  legion  raised  by  Cassar ;  an  ac- 
connt  of  it,  n.  ",  246 

Albinovanns,  M.  TuUius,  a  friend  of  Clodius,  accuses 
P>  Sexti us  of  public  violence,  123 

AUobroges,  their  ambassadors  solicited  to  enter  into 
Catiline's  plot,  55  ;  are  examined  in  the  senate,  ib. 

Ainanus,  a  mountainous  part  of  Cilida,  subdued  by 
Cicero,  160 

ADtiochus,  a  philosopher  of  the  Old  Academy,  with 
whom  Cicero  lodged  at  Athens,  12 

Antiochas,  king  of  Comagene,  his  petition  to  the 
Koate  rejected  by  Cicero's  influence,  1 34  ;  seuds 
notice  to  Cicero  that  the  Parthians  had  passed  the 
Euphrates,  157 

Antoniufl,  C,  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  guilty  of 
open  bribery— supported  by  Craasus  and  Ceesar,  40 ; 
chosen  consul  with  Cicero,  and  wholly  managed  by 
^im,  42 ;  sent  out  with  an  army  against  Catiline, 
^2 ;  it  unwilling  to  fight,  61  ;  condemned  to  exile 
for  his  oppressions  in  Macedonia,  79  ;  defeated  and 
^Icen  prisoner  by  young  Cicero,  265  ;  raises  a  sedi- 
tion in  Brutus's  camp,  confined  by  him  on  ship- 
>>osrd,  275 

Antonius,  M.,  grandfather  of  the  triumvir,  .his  head 
fixed  upon  the  rostra  by  C.  Mariua,  7 


Antonios,  M.,  father  of  the  triumvir,  invades  Crete, 
but  is  defeated,  and  dies  with  disgrace,  19 

Antoniasy  M.,  tribune,  makes  an  invective  oration 
against  Pompey,  171 ;  opposes  all  decrees  against 
Caesar,  ib. ;  flies  to  Caesar's  camp,  ib. ;  his  character, 
ib. ;  his  flight  the  pretext  of  the  war,  172  ;  excludes 
all  the  Pompeians  from  Italy,  except  Cicero,  1 89  ; 
declared  maater  of  the  horse  to  Cesar,  1 92  ;  his 
luxurious  manner  of  living ; — compelled  by  Caesar 
to  pay  for  his  purchase  of  Pompey 's  bouses,  213  ; 
made  consul  with  Csesar ;  quarrels  with  DolabcIIa, 
216  ;  offers  a  regal  diadem  to  Canar,  217 ;  preserved 
by  the  two  Brutuses,  when  Caesar  wss  killed,  220 ; 
dissembles  his  real  views,  manages  Lepidus  to  his 
interests,  deludes  the  conspirators,  225 ;  contrives 
the  tumult  at  Caesar's  funeral,  226  ;  makes  a  pro- 
gress through  Italy,  to  solicit  the  veteran  soldiers, 
229 ;  his  pernicious  use  of  the  decree  for  confirming 
Caesar's  acta,  234  ;  seizes  the  public  treasure,  235  ; 
bribes  Dolabella  to  his  interests,  treats  Octavius  with 
contempt,  238 ;  recommends  an  accommodation  with 
S.  Pompey  to  the  senate,  240 ;  endeavours  to  extort 
the  provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  from  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  243 ;  threatens  Cicero,  ib. ;  answers 
his  first  Philippic,  244 ;  erecU  a  statue  to  Caesar, 
245  ;  puts  three  hundred  centurions  to  death,  246  ; 
it  enraged  against  Octavius,  and  Q.  Cicero  the  son, 
247  ;  resolves  to  possess  himself  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
and  make  war  against  D.  Brutus,  ib. ;  besieges  De- 
cimus  in  Modena,  249  ;  receives  an  embatay  from 
the  senate,  251 ;  refuses  to  comply  with  their  de- 
mands, 253  ;  reduces  Modena  to  great  straits,  261 ; 
tries  to  bring  over  Uirtius  and  Octavins  to  his  mea- 
sures, 262 ;  gains  an  advantage  against  Pansa,  but 
is  defeated  by  Hirtius,  270  ;  entirely  rented  in  a 
second  battle  by  Octavius  and  Hirtius,  flies  to  the 
Alps,  272 ;  is  received  by  Lepidus,  278  ;  forms  the 
league  of  tho  second  triumvirate  with  Caesar  and 
Lepidus ;  proscribes  bis  uncle,  289 ;  a  summary  view 
of  his  conduct  from  Caesar's  death,  ib.;  gives  8,000/. 
for  Cicero's  head,  and  orden  it  to  be  fixed  upon  the 
rostra,  291 

Appian,  a  copier  of  Plutarch,  Tprsf.  xiii. 

Appius,  Cicero's  predecessor  in  his  government,  dis- 
pleased with  Cicero*s  proceedings  in  it,  163;  im- 
peached by  Dolabella  and  acquitted,  164  ;  exercises 
the  ccnsonhip  with  rigour,  165 ;  asserted  the  reality  of 
divination  as  an  augur,  and  was  laughed  at  for  it,  308 

Apuleius,  tribune,  makes  a  speech  in  defence  of  Cicero's 
measures,  369 

Aquilius,  M.,  delivered  up  to  Mithridates  by  the  city 
of  Mityleno,  14 

Aratus's  Phaenomena,  translated  by  Cicero,  5 ;  and 
also  his  Prognostics,  76 

Arcesilas,  the  sixth  successor  of  Plato  in  the  Academic 
school,  founded  the  New  Academy,  302 
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Archias,  an  eminent  poet,  the  master  of  Cicero,  lived 
with  Locallus,  4  ;  defended  by  Cicero,  71 

Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  recommended  to 
Cicero  ;  bega  his  assistance  upon  the  discovery  of  a 
plot,  158;  drained  of  bis  money  by  the  Roman 
governors,  ib. 

Aristotle,  his  works  first  brought  into  Italy  by  Sylla, 
9 ;  the  scholar  of  Piato,  and  founder  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic sect,  302 ;  held  the  nature  of  God,  and  the 
soul  to  be  a  fifth  essence,  306 

Arpinum,  the  native  city  of  Cicero  and  C.  Marius, 
admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome  ;  its  territory  rude 
and  mountainous,  2 

Ateius,  tribune,  declares  the  expedition  of  Crassus 
prohibited  by  the  auspices,  133 ;  turned  out  of  the 
senate  for  it  by  Appius,  ib. 

Atticus,  a  surname  given  to  T.  Pomponius,  of  the 
Epicurean  sect,  12  ;  purchases  for  Cicero  at  Athens 
several  statues  and  curiosities  of  Grecian  sculpture, 
38  ;  employs  his  slaves  in  copying  all  the  best 
Greek  writers,  39  ;  refuses  to  follow  Cicero  in  his 
exile,  97  ;  chides  him  for  his  dejection,  99  ;  suppliet 
him  with  money,  is  thought  too  cold  by  him,  102; 
visits  him  at  Dyrrhachium,  104  ;  marries  Pilia,  125; 
complains  to  Cicero  of  Quintus's  usage  of-  his  sister 
Pomponia,  154;  labour*  toreooodle  Cicero  to 
Caesar's  administration,  212  ;  his  tenderness  at  part- 
ing from  Cicero,  238 ;  his  good  nature  sometimes 
got  the  better  of  his  philosophy,  239  ;  his  political 
conduct  and  principles  compared  with  Cicero's  and 
Gate's,  311 ;  hie  life  a  true  pattern  of  the  Epicurean 
scheme,  315;  why  none  of  his  letters  to  Cicero 
were  ever  published,  ib. ;  his  daughter  married  to 
Agrippa,  his  grand -daughter  to  Tiberius;  but  his 
chief  glory  was  Cicero's  friendship,  ib. 

Augurs,  their  college,  an  account  of  it,  147 ;  presided 
over  the  auspices,  as  the  interpreters  of  the  will  of 
Jove,  307  ;  their  dignity  and  powers,  ib. 

Auspices,  often  foiged  by  Marius  and  SyUa  to  animate 
their  soldiers,  14 

Autronius,  P.  Pectus,  convicted  of  bribery,  forfeits  the 
consulship,  37  ;  banished  for  conspiring  with  Cad- 
line,  67 

B. 

Balbus,  Com.,  defended  by  Cicero,    his  character, 
127  ;  begs  of  Cicero  to  act  the  mediator  between 
CsBsar  and  Pompey,  178  ;  and  to  stand  neuter,  180 
Bayle,  Mr.,  a  mistake  of  his  corrected  ;  n.  p,  204 
Bestia,  L.,  his  character ;  defended  by  Cicero,  122 
Bibulus,   chosen   consul  with   Cssar,   78 ;    opposes 
Clodius's   adoption,    80 ;    injuriously  treated   by 
Cswar,  ib. ;  shuts  himself  up  in  his  house,  81 ;  pro- 
vokes the  triumvirate  by  bis  edicts,  84  ;  attacks 
Amanus,  and  is  repulsrd  with  loss,  161 ;  obtains 
the  decree  of  a  supplication,  162 ;   aspires  to  a 
triumph,  169 
Bona  Dea,  her  mysteries  polluted  by  P.  Clodius,  68 
Bmtus,  D.,  one  of  the  conspirators  against  C«sar,  his 
character,  219;   seizes  the  province  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  227  ;  forbids  Antony  the  entrance  of  it,  247 ; 
defends  Modena  against  him  with  great  vigour,  270; 
assists  in  the  defisat  of  Antony,  272  ;  puranes  him, 
277  ;  joins  his  army  with  Plancus,  278 ;  is  deserted 
by  Plancus,  281 ;  and  killed  by  AntoAy's  soldiers,  ib. 
Brutus,  M.,  father  of  him  who  stabbed  Csesar,  surren- 
den  himself  to  Pompey,  and  is  killed  by  his  order, 
15 
Brutus,  M.,  one  of  the  conspiraton  against  Csaar, 


lends  money  to  king  Ariobaizanes,  and  to  the  Sala- 
minians,  at  an  exorbitant  interest ;  presses  Cicero  to 
solicit  the  payment  of  it,  158  ;  joins  with  Pompey 
against  Csssar,  and  acU  with  a  particular  zeal,  186  ; 
writes  the  life  of  Cato,  199  ;  puts  away  his  wife 
Claudia  and  marries  Porcia,  Cato's  daughter,  208  ; 
makes  an  oration  to  CsBsar  in  fiivour  of  king  Dcio- 
tarus,  215 ;  chief  of  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar, 
his  character,  218;  his  descent  from  old  L.  Brutus 
asserted,  and  the  story  of  his  being  Cissar^s  son  con- 
futed, ib.  n.  * ;  speaks  to  the  people  in  the  capitol 
after  Caesar's  death,  224  ;  driven  out  of  the  city  by 
Antony's  management,  retires  with  Casaiaa  to  Lmu- 
vium,  227  ;  expostulates  with  Antony  by  letter, 
235 ;  invites  Cicero  to.  s  conference,  238 ;  his 
shows  and  plays  received  with  applause  by  the  city, 
239  ;  prepares  to  seize  Macedonia  by  force,  243 ; 
sends  an  account  of  his  success  in  that  expedition, 
256 ;  takes  C.  Antony  prisoner,  265 ;  treats  liim 
with  lenity,  ib. ;  displeased  with  the  ovation  decreed 
to  Ocuvius,  274  ;  secures  C.  Antony  on  shipboard, 
275  ;  cannot  be  persuaded  to  come  to  Italy,  282  ; 
his  behaviour  in  Greece,  283  ;  displeased  with 
Cicero^s  measures,  284  ;  his  conduct  compared  with 
Cicero's,  inconsistent  with  itself,  ib. 

Brutus,  L.,  a  medal,  with  his  head  on  one  side  and 
AiULA  on  the  other,  a  conjecture  on  the  reason  of 
it,  n. «,  223 

Bursa,  T.  Munatius  Plancus,  accused  by  Cicero,  and 
condemned  to  banishment,  152 


Cjblids,  M.,  his  character  ;  defended  by  Cicero,  128  ; 
sends  the  news  of  Rome  to  Cicero,  156 ;  chosen 
fcdile,  and  desires  Cicero  to  supply  him  with  wild 
beasts  for  his  shows,  166 ;  presses  Cicero  to  remain 
neuter  in  the  civil  war,  181  ;  his  death  and  cha- 
racter, 187 

Caerellia^  a  learned  lady,  and  correspondent  of  Cicero, 
296   . 

Csesar,  J.«  nearly  allied  to  C.  Marius;  marries  Cor- 

-  nolia,  Cinna's  daughter,  refuses  to  put  her  away, 
is  deprived  of  her  fortune  and  the  priesthood  by 
Sylla,  9  ;  retires  into  the  country ;  is  discovered  by 
Sylla's  soldicra,  obtains  his  life  with  difficulty, 
Sylla's  prediction  of  him,  ib. ;  gains  a  civic  crown 
at  the  siege  of  Mitylene,  14 ;  zealous  to  restore  the 
power  of  the  tribunes,  31 ;  made  use  of  them  to 
overturn  the  republic, ib.;  excelled  all  men  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  shows,'^2 ;  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  Manilian  law,  36 ;  suspected  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  state,  37 ;  revives  the  Marian  cause ; 
prosecutes  the  agents  of  Sylla's  cruelty,  but  spares 
Catiline,  4l|;  suborns  T.  Labienus  to  accuse  C. 
Rabirius,  46;  whom  he  condemns,  ib. ;  elected 
high  priest,  47  ;  votes  for  saving  the  lives  of  Cati- 
line's accomplices,  58  ;  in  danger  of  being  killed 
for  it,  62 ;  supports  Metellus  against  Cicero ;  his 
attempts  against  Catulus,  64  ;  suspended  from  his 
office,  ib. ;  his  suspension  reversed,  ib. ;  impeached 
by  L.  Vettius  and  Q.  Curius  of  Catiline's  plot,  66; 
takes  his  revenge  ou  them  both,  67  ;  puts  away  his 
wife,  69 ;  his  behaviour  in  the  trial  of  Clodius,  70 ; 
invites  Pompey  to  make  himself  master  of  the  re- 
public, 71 ;  supports  Clodius  •  against  Cicero,  76; 
returns  with  glory  from  Spain,  78 ;  chosen  consul 
with  Bibulus,  ib. ;  forms  a  triple  league  between 
Pompey,  Crassus,  and  himself,  ib. ;  procures  Clo. 
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diiit^s  adoption,  80 ;  curies  an  agnritii  law  hj  vio- 
lenoe,  81  ;  gains  the  &Yoiir  of  the  knJgbts ;  sends 
Onto  to  prison,  ib. ;  ratUies  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia, 
and  hnmbles  Lncullns,  ilk ;  leigns  a  quarrel  with 
Clodins,  ih. ;  ptoroked  hj  the  edicts  of  Bibulns,  84 ; 
•n1»onw  Yettius  to  swear  a  plot  upon  yonng  Curio, 
nai  the  noblos  of  the  opposite  party,  85  ;  strsngles 
Yettius  in  pfftson^  ib. ;  endeavonrs  to  force  Cicero  to 
a  dependence  npon  him  $  offers  to  make  him  his 
Uentenant  in  Qanl,  86  ;  provoked  by  Cicero's  re- 
fusal, asusts  Clodins,  and  throws  the  blame  on 
Cicero,  ib.;  leooneiles  Piso  to  Clodins,  88;  con. 
demns  the  proceedings  of  Cieero  against  Lentolus, 
and  the  rest,  90 ;  the  legality  of  bis  acta  questioned 
in  the  senate,  92 ;  goes  to  his  prorinoe  of  Gaul,  ib.; 
eoogratulates  Clodins  noon  his  management  of  Cato, 
96;  consents  to  Cicero's  restoration,  103  *,  has  his 
pronoee  prolonged  to  him  by  Cicero's  assistance, 
122  ;  has  an  interriew  with  Pompey  at  Luca,  128  ; 
reconciles  Pompey  and  Crassua,  129;  his  second 
expedition  into  Britain,  187;  estremely  kind  to 
Q.  CScero,  188 ;  presses  Cicero  to  defend  Vatinins, 
140  i  and  also  Qabivius,  141 ;  bears  the  loss  of  his 
daughter  Jnlia  with  firmness,  and  prepares  himself 
for  a  breach  with  Pompey,  144  ;  alarms  the  dty 
writh  the  prospect  of  a  eiyil  war,  153  ;  pleased  with 
the  e«»ldness  between  Cieero  and  Cato ;  labours  to 
increase  it,  162 ;  pots  an  end  to  the  Gallic  war, 
165;  bribes  Panllus  and  Curio  to  his  interests, 
167  ;  ordered  by  the  senate  to  dismiss  his  army, 
171  ;  pssses  the  Bnbioon,  172;  offers  terms  of 
peace,  173;  is  not  sincere  in  it,  174  ;  the  nature 
of  his  attempt  eonsidered,  ib. ;  takes  Corflnium, 
and  treats  liis  prisoners  with  generosity,  176 ; 
pieaeei  Cieero  to  stand  neuter,  178, 181;  seixes  upon 
the  public  treasure,  182  ;  marches  into  Spain,  and 
defeats  Pompey's  lieutenants,  187  ;  created  dictator, 
makes  himself  consul,  goes  after  Pompey,  ib. ; 
beaieges  him  at  Dyrrhachium  without  success,  quits 
the  siege,  ib. ;  gains  a  complete  victory  at  Phanalia, 
188 ;  his  conduct  and  Pompey's  compared,  191  ; 
declared  dictator  a  second  time,  192  ;  writes  kindly 
to  Cieero,  194 ;  has  an  interriew  with  him,  ib. ; 
disgusts  the  city  by  his  manner  of  creating  consuls, 
ib.  ;  embarics  for  Africa,  ib. ;  tbe  time  of  his 
embarkment  cleared  from  a  seeming  contradiction 
between  Cicero  and  Hirtius,  ib. ,  n.  ^ ;  he  returns 
victorious,  is  eztFsvsgantly  flattered  by  the  senate, 
196  ;  his  regard  for  Cicero,  198  ;  answers  Cicero's 
Cato,  199  ;  psrdons  M.  MsroeUus,  200  ;  reforms 
the  calendar,  201 ;  pardons  Ligarius,  202 ;  goes 
into  Spain  against  Pompey^s  sons,  208 ;  sends  Cicero 
an  account  of  bis  soccers,  212  ;  publisbes  his  Anti^ 
Cato,  213 ;  triumphs,  ib. ;  inclined  to  ruin  king 
I>eiotanis,  wham  Cicero  and  Brutus  defend,  214  ; 
ahocked  by  Brutus's  freedom  in  that  cause,  215  ; 
shortens  the  term  of  the  consulship  to  oblige  the 
more  friends  with  it,  216  ;  open  to  all  kinds  of 
flattery,  and  desirous  of  the  title  of  king,  ib. ;  his 
death  and  character,  221 ;  worshipped  as  a  deity  by 
the  meaner  sort,  229 

Caleons,  the  head  of  Antony's  party,  252  ;  carries 
eeveral  points  against  Cicero,  253 

Capitol,  burnt  down  in  Sylla's  time,  and  rebuilt  by 
Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  32 

Carbo,  Cn.  Papirius,  driven  out  of  Italy  by  Sylla, 
killed  by  Pompey,  9 

Cameades,  a  professor  of  the  New  Academy,  which 
he  esrried  to  its  highest  glory,  303 

<>aaflius,  C.,  blocked  up  in  Antioch  by  the  Parthians, 


gains  an  advantage  over  them,  160;  con^ies  sgsinst 
Cmst's  life,  his  character,  218;  retires  with  M. 
Brutus  to  Lanuvram,  227 ;  ohosen  patron  of  Pute- 
oli  with  the  two  Bratnses,  235 ;  expostulates  by 
letter  with  Antony,  ib. ;  prepares  for  an  attempt 
upon  Syria,  243 ;  his  success  in  Syria,  276 ;  defeats 
Dolabella,  ib. ;  his  preparations  for  the  war,  and 
conduct  vindicated,  283;  compared  with  Brutus's,  ib. 

Cassius,  Q.,  the  tribune,  opposes  all  motioos  against 
Cesar,  171 ;  flies  to  Caesar's  camp,  ib. 

Catiline,  disappointed  of  the  consulship,  enters  into  a 
conspiracy  sgainst  the  state,  37;  accused  for  his 
oppressions  in  Africa ;  solicits  Cicero  to  undertske 
his  cause,  89 ;  bribes  his  sccuser,  P.  Clodins,  to 
betray  it,  ib. ;  bribes  openly  for  the  consulship, 
supported  by  Crassus  and  Cosar,  40;  ents  off  the 
head  of  C.  Marius  Gratidianus,  and  preeents  it  to 
Sylla ;  accused  by  L.  Panllus  of  murdering  citizens 
in  Sylla's  proscription  ;  suspected  of  an  inoestuous 
commerce  with  Fsbia,  the  vestal,  41 ;  sues  for  the 
consul ihip  a  second  time,  47 ;  forms  a  design  sgainst 
Cicero's  life,  ib. ;  his  character,  ib. ;  the  plan  of  his ' 
conspiracy,  48 ;  fails  in  a  design  sgainst  Prseneste, 
49  ;  leaves  the  city,  51 ;  is  declared  a  public  enemy, 
62  ;  blocked  up  by  Q.  Metellns  and  C.  Antonius, 
61 ;  defeated  and  killed,  ib. 

Cato,  C.  Trib.,  his  character,  118;  deelaies  himself 
sgainst  the  restoration  of  king  Ptolemy,  ib. ;  treats 
Pompey  roughly,  121;  makes  himself  ridiculous  by 
the  sale  of  his  gladiators,  125  ;  hinders  the  consuls 
from  choosing  ms^strates,  129 

Cato,  M.  Pordus,  his  speech  for  putting  Catiline's 
accomplices  to  death,  60 ;  obtains  a  decree  for  that 
purpose  in  his  own  words,  ib. ;  deelsres  Cicero  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  62  ;  accepts  the  commission 
granted  by  Clodius^s  Isw  to  depose  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Cyprus,  95;  maintams  the  legality  of  Clodius's 
tribunate,  96 ;  repulsed  from  the  prastoTship,  132 ; 
Augustus's  moderation  with  regard  to  his  chancter, 
n.  291 ;  his  political  principles  and  conduct  com- 
pared witii  Cicero's,  811,  312 

Censors,  an  account  of  them,  31 ;  their  office  restored 
after  an  intermission  of  seventeen  yesrs,  and  exer- 
cised with  severity,  ib. 

Centuries,  the  division  of  the  people  into,  35 

Cethegus,  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators ;  his  character, 
48 ;  put  to  death,  61 

Characters  of  persons,  in  what  manner  to  be  drawn. 
Pre/.  X 

Character  of  Mithridates,  6 ;  of  C.  Marius,  7 ;  of 
Sylla,  14 ;  of  Roscios,  the  comedian,  16 ;  of  Ser- 
torius,  20  ;  of  M.  Crsssus,  21 ;  of  Catiline,  47  ;  of 
Lentulus,  48  ;  of  Cethegus,  ib. ;  of  LucuUus,  63  ;  of 
P.  Clodins,  68  ;  of  M.  Pop.  Piso,  71 ;  of  L.  Calp. 
Piso,  88  ;  of  A.  Gabinius,ib.  ;  of  Piso,  Cicero*s  son, 
1 10 ;  of  Trebatius,  136 ;  of  P.  Crassus,  147 ;  of  Q. 
Hortensius,  168;  of  M.  Antony,  171 ;  of  Pompey, 
191 ;  of  Curio,  192;  of  Cato,  311,  312  ;  of  Liga- 
rins,  203 ;  of  Tullia,  204 ;  of  M.  MarceUus,  209  ; 
of  Mamuxra,  n.  \  215;  of  M.  Brutus,  218;  of 
C.  Cassius,  ib.;  of  D.  Brutus,  219;  of  Trebonius, 
220 ;  of  J.  Cesar,  221 ;  of  Matins,  233,  n.  ^  234 ; 
of  Servilis,  287 ;  of  Sulpicius,  255,  n.  ^ ;  of  Hir- 
tius, 272;  of  Pansa,  273;  of  Messala,  n.  \  285; 
of  Octavius,  290 ;  of  Lepidus,  ib. ;  of  Atticus,  239, 
311,315 

Cicero,  M.  the  grandfather,  some  account  of  him ;  had 
two  sons,  Marcus  snd  Lucius,  2 

Cicero,  M.  the&ther,  a  man  of  letters  and  politeness, 
educates  his  children  with  great  care  under  the 
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direction  of  L.  Cnssut,  3 ;  had  a  honte  in  Rome, 
on  Mount  Palatine,  ib. ;  saw  his  son  consul,  41 
Cicero,  L.  the  cousin  of  Cicero,  an  account  of  him,  33 
Cicero,  Q.  the  brother,  obtaius  the  government  of  Asia 
and  quarrels  ivith  Atticus  for  refusing  to  be  bis  lieu- 
tenant, 73 ;  proposes  to  visit  his  brother  at  Thessa- 
lonica  in  his  return  from  Asia,  but  is  disappointed, 
98  ;  arrires  at  Rome,  100 ;  saves  his  life  in  a  tumult 
by  hiding  himself  under  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  106  ; 
driven  from  his  house  by  Clodius,  116  ;  made  one 
of  Caesar's  lieutenants  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  135, 
137 ;  projects  a  poem  on  Caesar's  British  expedition, 
138 
Cicero,  M.  T.  when  bom,  1 ;  an  account  of  his  family, 
ib. ;  called  a  New  man,  and  why ;  his  &mily  seat, 
2;  now  possessed  by  Dominican  ftiars,  ib. ;  received 
the  name  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  Marcus,  the 
name  of  Cicero,  whence  derived,  ib. ;  educated  with 
his  cousins,  the  young  Aculeo's,  under  the  direction 
of  L.  Crassus,  3  *,  placed  in  a  public  school  under  a 
Greek  master,  ib. ;  committed  to  the  poet  Archias, 
much  addicted  to  poetry,  publishes'  a  poem  while  a 
boy,  takes  the  manly  gown,  4  ;  put  under  the  care 
of  Q.  Muc.  Scaavola  the  augur,  afterwards  of  Scsc- 
vola  the  high-priest,  acquires  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  lawsy  4 ;  his  manner  of  improving  himself,  5 ; 
he  translates  Aratus's  Phaenomena  into  Latin  verse, 
publishes  a  poem  in  honour  of  C.  Marius,  another 
called  Limon,  his  poetical  genius  scarce  inferior  to 
his  oratorical,  ib. ;  studies  philosophy,  is  fond  of 
Phaedrus  the  Epicurean,  deserts  the  principles  of 
that  sect,  ib. ;  makes  a  campaign  with  the  consul 
Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  in  the  Marsic  war,  was  pre- 
sent at  a  conference  between  the  consul  and  the 
general  of  the  Marsi,  6 ;  serves  as  a  volunteer  under 
Sylla,  relates  a  remarkable  action  at  which  he  was 
present,  ib.  ;  saw  the  entry  of  C.  Marius  into  Rome, 
7  ;  writes  his  rhetorical  pieces,  8  ;  scholar  to  Philo, 
the  Academic ;  resumes  his  oratorical  studies  under 
Molo,  the  Rhodian,  ib. ;  studies  logic  with  Diodo- 
tus  the  Stoic,  declaims  in  Latin  and  Greek  with  M. 
Piso  and  Q.  Pompeius,  ib. ;  puts  himself  a  second 
time  under  Molo,  10  :  improves  his  language  by  the 
conversation  of  the  ladies,  ib. ;  offers  himself  to  the 
bar,  ib. ;  undertakes  tho  cause  of  P.  Quinctius,  ib. ; 
defends  S.  Roscius  of  Ameria,  1 1  ;  is  applauded  for 
it  by  the  whole  ci(y»  ib. ;  defends  the  rights  of  cer- 
tain towns  of  Italy  to  the  freedom  of  Rome,  which 
Sylla  had  taken  from  them,  12  ;  travels  into  Greece 
and  Asia,  ib. ;  lodges  at  Athens  with  Antiochus,  ib. ; 
meets  there  with  Atticus,  is  initiated  into  the  Eleu- 
sinian  mysteries,  pursues  his  rhetorical  studies  under 
Demetrius  the  S>'rian,  ib. ;  goes  over  into  Asia, 
where  he  is  attended  by  the  principal  orators  of  that 
country,  13  ;  visits  Rhodes  on  his  return,  where  be 
studies  philosophy  with  Posidonius,  and  declaims  in 
Greek  with  Molo,  ib. ;  comes  back  to  Rome  after 
an  excursion  of  two  years,  ib. ;  his  travels  the  only 
scheme  of  travelling  with  credit,  ib.  ;  the  story  of 
his  journey  to  the  Delphic  Oracle  suspected,  15 ;  he 
marries  Terentia,  17 ;  is  made  quaestor,  pleads  the 
cause  of  Roscius  the  comedian,  16 ;  enters  upon  the 
quaestorship  of  Sicily,  18 ;  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Sicilians,  pleads  for  some  young  officers  of  quality, 
ib. ;  finds  out  the  tomb  of  Archimedes,  unkuown 
to  the  Syracusians,  ib. ;  his  return  to  Italy,  19 ; 
resolves  to  reside  constantly  in  Rome,  ib. ;  strictly 
observes  the  Cincian  law,  21 ;  takes  all  the  usual 
ways  of  recommending  himself  to  the  people,  22 ; 
is  elected  curule  aadile,  undertakes  the  prosecution 


of  Yerres,  23  ;  goes  to  Sicily  in  sesreh  of  facts  and 
evidence  against  him,  his  reception  at  Syracuse,  24  ; 
and  at  Messana,  ib. ;   defeats  all  the  projects  of 
Verres  by  a  new  way  of  proceeding,  and  forces  hini 
into  exile,  25 ;  offends  the  nobility  by  it,  ib. ;  se- 
cures the  affection  of  the  citizens,  is  supplied  with 
provisions  during  his  sedileship  by  the  Sicilians,  32 ; 
defends  Cascina  and  Fonteius,  33  ;  declared  praetor 
in  three  different  assemblies,  35 ;  condemns  Licinius 
Macer,  ib. ;   ascends  the  rostra  the  first  time,  in 
defence   of  the  Manilian  law,   36 ;    defends    A. 
Cluentius,  ib. ;  frequents  the  school  of  Gnipho, 
37  ;  defends  Manilius,  ib.  ;  refuses  to  accept  any 
province,  ib. ;  takes  great  pains  in  suing  for  the 
consulship,  38 ;  employs  Atticus  to  purchase  statues 
and  other  curiosities  for  him  at  Athens,  ib.  ;  defends 
C.  Cornelius,  39  ;  inclined  to  defend  Catiline,  ib.  ; 
changes  his  mind,  ib. ;  appears  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship,  40  ;  delivers  his  speech  called  In  Toga 
Candida^  defends  Q.  Gallius,  ib. ;  proclaimed  consul 
by  the  acclamation  of  the  whole  people,  41  ;  has  a 
son  bom  to  him,  42 ;  draws  his  colleague,  C.  An- 
tonius,  from  his  old  engagements  to  the  interest  of 
the  republic,  ib. ;  unites  the  equestrian  order  with 
the  senate,  43  ;  opposes  RuUus's  agrarian  law,  ib. ; 
appeases  the  people  in  a  tumult  against  Otho,  45 ; 
persuades  the  sons  of  the  proscribed  to  bear  their 
condition  with  patience,  ib. ;  defends  C.  Rabirius, 
ib. ;    publishes  a  new  law  against  bribery,   47 ; 
charges  Catiline  with  traitorous  designs,  ib. ;  is  or- 
dered to  take  care  that  the  republic  receive  no  harm, 
ib. ;  is  informed  by  Curius  of  all  Catiline's  measures, 
49  ;  summons  the  senate  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
decrees  a  reward  to  the  first  discoverer  of  the  plot, 
ib.  ;  drives  Catiline  out  of  the  city  by  a  resolute 
speech,  ib. ;  his  second  speech  against  Catiline,  52; 
defends  L  Murena,  53 ;  and  C.  Piso,  54  ;  instracts     ' 
the  ambassadors  of  the  AUobroges  huw  to  convict     ' 
the  conspirators,  55  ;  has  public  thanks  and  a  sup.     | 
plication  decreed  to  him  for  preserving  the  city,  56  ; 
his  third   speech   against  Catiline,  ib. ;  publishes 
copies  of  the  trial  and  confession  of  the  conspirators, 
57  ;  his  fourth  speech  against  Catiline,  58 ;  stifles 
the  information  against  Caesar,  62 ;   declared  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  receives  honours  from  all  the 
towns  of  Italy,  ib. ;  makes  a  law  to  limit  the  legaiio 
libera,  ib. ;  helps  to  procure  a  triumph  for  L.  Lu- 
culluB,  63 ;  decrees  a  thanksgiving  of  ten  days  to 
Pompey,  ib. ;  not  suffered  by  the  tribune  Metellus 
to  speak  to  the  people  at  the  expiration  of  bis  con- 
sulship, ib. ;  publishes  an  oration  against  Metellus, 
writes  to  Q.  Metellus  about  his  brother's  treatment 
of  him,  65  ;  his  letter  to  Pompey,  66 ;  gives  evi- 
dence against  Autronius,  67  ;  defends  P.  Sylla,  ib.; 
buys  a  house  on  the  Palatine  hill  with  borrowed 
money,  68 ;  gives  testimony  against  Clodius,  70 ; 
defends  the  poet  Archias,    71 ;   his  judgment  of 
Cato,  74  ;  moderates  Pompey's  agrarian  law  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  parties,  75 ;  not  permitted  to 
leave  Rome  when  chosen  by  lot  an  ambassador  to 
the  Gallic  cities,  ib. ;  publishes  the  memoira  of  bis 
consulship  in  Greek,  ib. ;  writes  a  Latin  poem  on 
his  own  history,  76 ;  publishes  his  consular  orations, 
and  Aratus's  Prognostics  translated  by  him  into 
Latin  verse,  ib. ;  unites  himself  with  Pompey,  jus- 
tifies this  step,  77  ;  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Casaar 
and  the  triumvirate,  78  ;  defends  C.  Antonius,  his 
colleague,  79  ;  employs  himself  in  pleading  causes, 
82 ;    defends  L  Valerius   Flaccus,  ib. ;    advises 
Pompey  to  a  breach  with  Caesar,  85  -,  is  alarmed 
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Clodiot's  tribunate,  presses  Atticns  to  return  to 
Rome,  86  ;  refuses  the  honours  offered  hy  Cesar, 
ib. ;  depends  on  Pompey,  hut  finds  reason  to  distrust 
liimy  87  ;  expresses  an  inclination  to  the  augurate, 
but  drops  it,  ib. ;  it  vindii^ted  from  an  unjust  cen- 
sore  on  that  account,  n.  ib.;  conceiyes  hopes  of 
Piso  and  Gabinius,  but  is  soon  convioced  of  his 
mistake,  88  ;  provides  L.  Niunius,  tribune,  to  op- 
pose Clodius^s  laws,  but  consents  to  let  them  pass, 
89  ;  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  criminal,  and 
changes  his  habit  upon  it,  ib. ;  is  defended  by  the 
knights  and  younf^  nobility,  who  perpetually  attend 
him,  ib.  ;  is  deserted  by  Pompey,  91  ;  submits  to 
a  Tolnntary  exile,  and  consecrates  a  statue  of  Minerva 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  92;  repents  his  quitting 
the  city,  charges  the  advisers  of  it  with  perfidy,  94 ; 
explains  the  motives  of  his  retreat,  95 ;  spends 
■everal  days  at  Vibo,  not  suffered  to  enter  into 
Sicily  by  C.  Virgilius  the  pmtor,  96 ;  honourably 
received  by  all  the  towns  through  which  he  passed, 
ib. ;  presses  Atticos  to  come  to  him,  97 ;  lodges 
with  M.  Lenius  near  Brundisium,  ib. ;  his  dream, 
ib.  ;  arrives  at  D}Trhachium,  is  conducted  to  Thes- 
aaionica  by  Cn.  Plancius,  98  ;  declines  an  interview 
with  hia  brother,  ib. ;  his  dejection  in  his  exile,  ib. ; 
vneasy  for  the  publication  of  one  of  his  invective 
orations,  101  ;  returns  to  Dyrrhachiom,  103  ;  dis- 
pleased with  the  manngement  of  his  friends  at  Rome, 
ib.  ;  his  restoration  decreed  in  Marius*s  monument, 
107  ;  and  confirmed  by  all  the  centuries,  110 ;  his 
progreaa  from  Brundisium  to  Rome,  ib.  &c. ;  returns 
thanka  to  the  senate  and  people.  111 ;  proposes  a 
law  for  granting  to  Pompey  the  administration  of  all 
the  com  and  provisions  of  the  republic,  112;  pleads 
for  the  reatittttion  of  his  palatine  house,  113  ;  ro- 
bnilds  his  Tosculan  villa,  116  ;  takes  down  the  acts 
of  hia  banishment  from  the  capitol,  ib. ;  is  asaaulted 
in  the  streets  by  Clodius,  117  ;  labours  to  get  the 
eommisaion  of  restoring  king  Ptolemy  granted  to 
Lentulos,  119  ;  unites  himself  with  Pompey,  121  ; 
defends  L.  Bestia,  122 ;  promotes  a  decree  for  pro- 
longing Casar's  command,  ib. ;  defends  P.  Sextius, 
ib.  ;  moves  for  reconsidering  Caesar's  act,  for  the 
division  of  the  Campanian  lands,  but  drops  that 
motion,  123  ;  the  grounds  of  his  conduct  towards 
the  triumvirate,  &c.  124 ;  rebuilds  his  houses,  125 ; 
made  uneasy  in  his  domestic  affairs,  ib. ;  applies  the 
answer  of  the  harospices  to  the  violences  of  Clo- 
dius, 126;  persuades  the  senate  to  recal  Piso  and 
Gratinius  from  their  provinces,  127  ;  defends  Com. 
Balbtts  and  M.  Cselius,  ib.  ;  writes  a  poem  in  com- 
pliment to  Csnar,  128  ;  engages  Lucceius  to  write 
the  history  of  his  acts,  ib. ;  speaks  his  invective  ora- 
tion against  Piso,  131 ;  is  present  at  Pompey's  shows, 
and  defends  Gallus  Caninins,  1 32 ;  finishes  his  Pala. 
tine  house,  and  prepares  an  inscription  for  it,  and  for 
the  temple  of  Telius,  ib. ;  his  quarrel  and  reconci- 
liation with  Crassus,  133 ;  finishes  his  piece  on  the 
Complete  Orator,  ib. ;  composes  a  treatise  on  Politics, 
135 ;  enters  into  an  intimacy  with  Casar,  ib. ;  writes 
a  series  of  letters  to  Trebatius  in  Gaul,  136  ;  sends 
a  Greek  poem  on  his  consulship  to  Cssar,  and  writes 
an  epic  poem  in  honour  of  him,  138 ;  defends  Plan- 
cius, 140 ;  and  Vatinius,  ib. ;  gives  evidence  against 
CHbinius,  141  ;  defends  him  in  a  second  trial,  142; 
apologises  for  that  conduct,  ib. ;  defends  C.  Rabirius, 
1 43 ;  accepts  Pompey's  lieutenancy  in  Spain,  but 
resigns  it,  144 ;  begins  a  correspondence  of  letters 
with  Curio,  146 ;  elected  into  the  college  of  augurs, 
147 ;  uses  his  utmost  endeavours  in  promoting  Milo 


to  the  consulship,  147 ;  not  deterred  from  undertak- 
ing Mile's  defence,  149;  accuses  the  tribune  Bursa, 
152 ;  writes  his  treatise  on  Laws,  ib. ;  decides  a  dis- 
pute  about  the  inscription  prepared  by  Pompey  for 
his  new  temple,  153 ;  succeeds  to  the  government  of 
Ciliria  against  his  will,  fb. ;  not  pleased  ^ith  his  provin- 
cial government,  154  ;  sets  forward  towards  it,  ib. ; 
sends  an  account  to  Atticus  of  Pomponia*s  behaviour 
to  his  brother,  ib. ;  has  an  interview  with  Pompey 
at  Tarentum,  155 ;  arrives  at  Athens,  and  lodges 
with  Aristus,  ib. ;  writes  to  C.  Memmius,  in  favour 
of  the  Epicureans,  ib.  ;  rallies  Trebatius  on  his 
turning  Epicurean,  156  ;  seta  forward  towards  Asia, 
ib.,  lands  at  Ephesus,  157;  arrives  at  Laodicea,  and 
enters  upon  his  command,  ib. ;  forbids  all  expense 
to  be  made  upon  himself  or  company,  by  the  cities 
through  which  he  passed,  ib. ;  secures  his  province 
from  the  inroads  of  the  Parthiane,  ib. ;  takes  king 
Ariobarzanes  under  his  protection,  158  ;  refuses  to 
accept  any  present  from  him,  ib. ;  solicits  him  to 
pay  his  debt  to  Brutus  with  the  money  offered  to 
himself,  ib. ;  frees  the  Salaminiaus  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  Scaptiua,  Brutus's  agent,  159 ;  complains  of 
Brutus  to  Atticus,  ib. ;  saluted  emperor  by  his  army, 
160;  takes  Pindenissum,  161;  receives  hostages 
from  the  Tibuivni,  ib. ;  entertains  thoughts  of  a 
triumph,  sends  an  account  of  his  expedition  to  Cato^ 
ib. ;  has  a  public  thanksgiving  decreed  to  him,  ib. ; 
is  displeased  with  Cato,  for  refusing  his  vote  to  it, 
162 ;  sends  his  son  and  nephew  to  king  Deiotarus's 
court,  ib. ;  governs  his  province  with  singular  mode- 
ration and  probity,  ib.  ;  disgusts  his  predecessor 
Appitts  by  it,  163 ;  resolves  to  assist  Appius  when 
impeached  by  his  son-in-law  DolabcUa,  165 ;  begs 
of  the  consuls  by  letter  not  to  prolong  his  govern- 
ment, 167 ;  commits  his  province  to  his  qusMtor, 
ib. ;  calls  at  Rhodes  on  his  return,  168  ;  is  much 
affiected  with  the  news  of  Hortensius's  death,  ib. ; 
arrives  at  Athens,  ib. ;  resolves  to  sue  for  a  triumph, 
169 ;  has  an  interview  with  Pompey*  170 ;  solicits 
an  accommodation  between  him  and  Csesar,  171 ; 
arrives  at  Rome,  ib. ;  has  the  command  of  Capua 
committed  to  him,  but  resigns  it,  173  ;  has  an  inter- 
view with  Csesar,  180 ;  pressed  by  Caesar,  Antony, 
&c.,  not  to  follow  pompey,  181  ;  resolves  to  go  after 
him,  182  ;  has  a  conference  with  Serrius  Sulpicius, 
184;  goes  to  Pompey,  185;  his  behaviour  in  that 
camp,  and  sentiments  of  the  war,  186  ;  some  of  his 
jokes  upon  the  management  of  it,  n.  *,  ib. ;  he 
refusea  the  command  of  it  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  189 ;  had  like  to  have  been  killed  for  it  by 
young  Pompey,  ib. ;  returns  to  Italy,  ib.;  finds  his 
domestic  afl^rs  in  great  disorder,  ib. ;  uneasy  in  his 
residence  at  Brundisium,  192  ;  received  kindly  by 
Cicsar,  returns  to  Rome,  194  ;  resumes  his  studies, 
and  enters  into  a  strict  friendship  with  YaiTo,  195 ; 
puts  away  his  wife  Terentia,  ib.  ;  marries  Publilia, 
196  ;  his  railleries  on  Csesar's  administialion,  n.  ™, 
ib. ;  caressed  by  Cnsarand  his  friends,  197  ;  writes 
a  book  in  praise  of  Cato,  199  ;  publishes  his  Orator, 
200  ;  returns  thanks  to  Caesar  for  the  pardon  of  M. 
Marcellus,  ib. ;  defends  Ligarius,  202 ;  sends  his 
son  to  Athens,  204  ;  exceedingly  afliicted  by  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  ib. ;  resolves  to  build  a  temple 
to  her,  207  ;  his  reasons  for  it,  n. ',  ib. ;  applies 
himself  closely  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  210 ; 
publishes  a  piece  called  Hortensius,  another  on 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Academy,  ib.  ;  his  treatise 
De  Finibutf  211 ;  hia  Tusculan  Disputotions,  ib. ; 
writes  a  funeral  encomium  on  Porcia,  Cato's  sister, 
Y 
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21 1  ;  is  pTOMod  to  write  lomething  to  CsDaar,  bat 
discouraged  by  tlie  difficulty  of  it,  212  ;  defends kiug 
Ddotarus,  214 ;  entertains  Cesar  at  his  house,  215  ; 
bow  fiur  accessory  to  Caesar's  death,  223  ;  ui^s  the 
conspirators  to  support  that  act  by  vigorous  measures, 
225  ;  leaves  Rome,  dissatisfied  with  the  indolence 
of  bis  friends,  227  ;  disgusted  with  Cleopatra,  in  an 
interview  with  her,  228  ;  endeavours  to  draw 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  to  the  interesU  of  the  republic, 
230 ;  writes  his  treatise  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 
on  Divination,  235  ;  on  the  advantages  of  Old  Age, 
on  Friendship,  236 ;  on  Fate,  his  Anecdote,  236  ; 
approaches  towards  Rome,  but  is  dissuaded  from 
entering  it,  ib. ;  obtains  an  honorary  lieutenancy, 
and  resolves  to  visit  his  son  at  Athens,  237  ;  labours 
to  reconcile  Hirtius  to  the  conspirators,  ib.  ;  assists 
at  a  conference  with  Brutus  and  his  friends,  238  ; 
begins  to  cherish  Octavius  as  a  check  to  Antony,  ib.; 
begins  his  Book  of  Offices,  ib. ;  and  an  oration 
adapted  to  the  times,  ib. ;  takes  his  leave  of  Atticus 
with  great  tenderness,  ib.  ;  sends  him  his  piece  on 
Glory,  239 ;  some  account  of  that  piece,  n.  *,  ib.  ; 
sets  forward  towards  Athens,  24 1 ;  writes  his  Treatise 
of  Topics  at  sea,  ib. ;  his  manner  of  writing  pre&oes, 
n.  *,  242  ;  encouraged  by  good  news  from  Rome, 
he  drops  the  pursuit  of  his  voyage,  ib. ;  has  an  inter- 
view with  Brutus,  ib. ;  and  arrives  at  Rome,  ib. ; 
delivers  the  first  of  his  Philippics,  243 ;  retires  to 
Naples,  composes  his  second  Philippic,  244  ;  consents 
to  support  OcUvius,  on  certain  conditions,  245 ; 
finishes  his  Book  of  Offices,  246  ;  writes  his  Stoical 
Paradoxes,  ib. ;  comes  back  to  Rome  upon  Antony's 
leaving  it,  247  ;  speaks  hu  third  Philippic,  248 ; 
his  fourth,  ib. ;  publishes  his  second  Philippic,  ib. ; 
speaks  his  fifth,  249 ;  called  for  by  the  people  to  give 
them  an  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  senate, 
251 ;  speaks  his  sixth  Philippic,  ib.  ;  his  seventh, 
252  ;  opposed  by  Calenus  in  aJl  his  motions  against 
Antony,  procures  a  decree  to  put  on  the  sagum,  or 
habit  of  war,  253 ;  speaks  his  eighth  Philippic,  ib. ; 
his  ninth,  254 ;  his  tenth,  256  ;  his  eleventh,  259 ; 
his  statue  of  Minerva  dedicated  in  the  capitol.  struck 
by  lightning,  and  repaired  by  the  senate,  261  ;  speaks 
his  twelfth  Philippic,  ib. ;  his  thirteenth,  263  ;  his 
noble  struggle  in  defence  of  the  republic's  liberty, 
266 ;  his  pains  to  engage  Lepidus,  Polllo,  and  Plan- 
cus,  in  the  same  cause,  ib. ;  mortifies  Servilius  in 
the  senate,  268 ;  disturbed  by  a  report  of  his  design- 
ing to  make  himself  master  of  the  city,  269 ;  carried 
in  triumph  to  the  capitol,  on  the  news  of  Antony's 
defeat,  271 ;  speaks  his  fourteenth  Philippic,  ib. ; 
presses  Brutus  to  come  into  Italy,  274  ;  decrees  an 
ovation  to  Octavius,  with  public  honours  to  Hirtius, 
Pansa,  Aquila,  &c.,ib. ;  expostulates  with  D.  Brutus, 
on  Antony's  escape,  275 ;  blames  M.  Brutus's  cle- 
mency  to  C.  Antony,  ib. ;  utterly  averse  to  the 
consulship  of  Octavius,  280  ;  presses  Brutus  and 
Cassius  to  hasten  to  Italy,  281 ;  his  conduct  from 
the  time  of  Csesar's  death  vindicated,  and  com- 
pared with  Brutus's,  283,  288 ;  his  own  account 
of  it  in  a  letter  to  Brutus,  284;  cleared  from 
a  calumny,  intimated  in  a  letter  of  Brutus,  n,  *, 
288  ;  proscribed  by  the  triumvirate,  289  ;  might 
have  escaped  into  Macedonia,  ib. ;  had  early  notice 
of  his  danger,  embarks  at  Asturia,  290 ;  preferred 
death  to  the  fatigues  of  camps  and  the  sea,  forced 
by  his  slaves  to  attempt  a  flight,  overtaken  by 
his  pursuers,  ib. ;  orders  his  slaves  not  to  resist, 
ib. ;  meets  his  death  with  the  greatest  firmness; 
his  head  and  hands  cut  off  and  placed  upon  the 


rostra,  291 ;  the  spot  where  he  fell  visited  hy  tra- 
vellers, ib. ;  why  Virgil  and  Horace  make  no  men- 
tion  of  him,  ib. ;    Livy's  character  of  hini,  and 
Augustus's,  ib. ;  Paterculus's  encomium  of  him,  ib. ; 
all  the  succeeding  writers  vie  with  each  other   in 
praising  him,  ib. ;  of  his  person,   and  care  of  his 
health,  292  ;  his  clothes  and  dress,  ib. ;  his  domestic 
and  social  character,  ib. ;  his  higl^  notions  of  friend- 
ship ;  of  gratitude,  288  ;  of  placability  to  enemies, 
ib. ;  his  splendid  manner  of  living,  293 ;  his  gay 
and  sprightly  temper,  ib.  ;  thought  to  affect  raillerj 
too  much,  ib. ;  as  famous  for  wit  as  for  eloquence, 
ib. ;  a  collection  of  his  sayings  published  by  Trebo- 
nius,  ib. ;    a  more  copious  one  by  Tiro  after  his 
death,  ib. ;  an  account  of  the  number,  situation,  and 
condition  of  his  several  villas,  294  ;  an  epigram  on 
his  academy  or  Puteolan  Villa,  ib. ;  his  furniture 
rich  and  elegant ;  a  cedar  table  of  his  remaining 
in  Pliny's  time,  295  ;  the  source  of  his  great  wealth, 
ib. ;  his  moral  character  unblemished ;  ho  bad  no 
intrigues  with  the  kdies,  295,  296 ;  was  thought 
too  sanguine  in  prosperity,  desponding  in  adversity, 
296  ;  the  love  of  glory  his  chief  passion,  ib.  ;  the 
nature  of  that  passion  explained  and  vindicated,  ib. ; 
bis  great  learning  in  every  branch  of  science,  298  ; 
his  works  the  most  precious  remains  of  antiquity,  ib. ; 
his  industry  incredible,  ib. ;  a  character  of  hi»  let- 
ters, familiar,  jocose,  political,  recommendatory,  ib. ; 
preferable  to  die  letters  of  all  who  lived  after  him  ; 
compared  particularly  with  Pliny's,  299 ;  his  histo- 
rical  works  lost,  300  ;  his  plan  for  a  general  history, 
ib. ;  no  remains  of  his  poetry  but  some  scattered 
fragments,  ib. ;  these  show  a  genius,  ib. ;  a  character 
of  his  eloquence,  301 ;  compared  with  that  of  De-    [ 
mosthenes,  ib. ;  and  that  of  his  contemponuies  who     • 
pretended  to  an  Attic  taste,  ib. ;   his  philosophy 
drawn  from  the  Academy,  302 ;  an  account  of  it  as 
explained  by  himself,  303 ;  a  judgment  on  a  va- 
rious reading  in  his  treatise  on  the  Nature  of  the  Gods, 
n.  ■,  303 ;  he  became  a  convert  to  the  New  Academy, 
304  ;  the  difficulty  of  discovering  his  real  sentiments 
stated,  ib. ;  why  they  are  not  to  be  sought  in  his 
orations,   ib. ;  which  yet  are  good  testimonies  of 
&cts,  n.  ^,  305  ;  his  letters  lay  open  his  heart,  but 
with  some  exceptions,  ib. ;  his  philosophical  works 
give  a  history  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  ib.  ;  tbe 
key  to  his  proper  sentiments,  ib. ;  he  has  declared 
no  precise  opinions  in  natural  philosophy,  ib. ;  yet 
was  acquainted  with  some  of  the  frindamental  prin- 
ciples of  it,  which  pass  for  the  discoveries  of  modem 
ages,  305  ;  he  believed  a  God,  a  providence,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards    < 
and  punishments,  305,  306  ;  his  opinion  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Rome  considered,  307 ;  an  observation  of  I 
Polybius  upon  it,  n.  *,  ib.  ;  his  own  religion  divine, 
308  ;  he  deduced  the  .origin  of  duty,  moral  obliga- 
tion, and  the  eternal  difference  of  good  and  ill,  friim    i 
the  will  of  God,  ib.  &c. ;  hift  system  of  religion  and    ' 
morality,  contained  in  his  books  on  Government,  on 
Laws,  and  on  Offices,  309  ;  tbe  noblest  system  ever 
published  to  the  heathen  world,  ib. ;  an  objection  to 
his  belief  of  it  stated  and  answered,  ib.,  &c ;  his 
rule  of  following  nature  explained,  n. ',  ib. ;  his 
political  principles  and  conduct  illustrated,  310,  &c.; 
compared  iiith  Cato's,  311,  312;  with  Atticus 's, 
311  ;  his  rule  of  managing  the  men  of  power,  ib., 
&c. ;  his  true  principles  always  displayed  themKives   , 
when  he  was  at  liberty  to  exert  them,  312;  his   | 
death  violent  but  not  untimely,  ib. ;  what  he  secnied   . 
to  have  wished,  ib. ;  the  last  act  of  his  life  glorious,  ib. 
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Cienoy  the  md,  invMted  with  the  "  manlj  gown"  at 
Aipinom,  180 ;  carried  by  hii  father  to  Pompej** 
camp,  185;  comiiiaiMie  a  wing  of  Pompej'B  horae, 
189 ;  aent  to  Atbent  to  itudj  nnder  Cratippui,  204 ; 
miich  oommended  and  beloved  hj  Brutus,  257  ;  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  hit  horse  in  Macedonia, 
258 ;  defeats  C.  Antony  and  takes  him  prisoner, 
265 ;  his  charscter  injuriously  treated  by  posterity, 
ib. ;  a  tme  account  of  it,  and  a  summary  ^iew  of 
kb  life,  312,  Ac 

Cieeroy  Q.,  attends  hit  brother  into  Cilida,  as  one  of 
Ins  lieutenants,  154 ;  resolTss  to  follow  him  into 
Pompey*s  camp,  185  ;  obtains  pardon  from  Ciesar, 
189  ;  reviles  his  brother  in  his  letters  and  speeches 
to  CiBsar's  friends,  190 ;  gives  a  disadvantageous 
character  of  the  consuls,  Panaa  and  Hirtins,  278  ; 
is  proscribed  by  the  triumvirate,  290;  conceals 
huDMelf  in  Rome,  but  is  discovered  and  killed,  toge* 
tfaer  with  his  son,  315 

Cieero,  Q.,  the  son,  gives  information  to  Cssar  of  his 
nnde's  disaffection  to  him,  181  ;  makes  an  oration 
against  his  uncle,  190 ;  abuses  both  the  uncle  and 
his  frtbcr  to  please  GsBsar's  friends,  212 ;  deserts 
Antony  and  is  reconciled  to  his  frther  and  uncle, 
MO;  is  presented  to  Bmtus,  241  ;  undertakes  to 
accuse  Antony  to  the  people,  ib. ;  is  abused  by 
Antony  in  his  edicts,  247 ;  is  proscribed,  taken  in 
Rome,  snd  killed  with  his  frther,  315 

Oncins,  M.  Trib.,  his  law  prohibiting  patrons  to  take 
money  or  presents  from  their  clients,  16 

Cinna,  the  consul,  driven  out  of  Rome  and  deposed  by 
Ilia  colleague  Octavins,  recalls  Marius,  enters  Rome 
with  a  superior  force  and  puts  all  his  enemies  to  the 
sword,  7  ;  killed  in  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers,  9 

Cinna,  L.  Cornelius,  pmtor,  applauds  the  act  of  killing 
Cbaar  in  a  speech  to  the  people,  224 ;  in  danger  of 
hit  life  from  CMar*s  veteran  soldiers,  ib. 

Cinna,  Helvius,  tribune,  mistaken  forL.  Cornelius 
Cinna,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  rabble,  226 

Citpiut,  tribune^  beaten  by  Clodius,  106 

Civic  crown,  what,  &c.,  14 

Claasical  writers,  why  so  osJled,  35  n, 

Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  flies  from  Rome  upon  the 
death  of  Ca>sar,  228 ;  her  conference  there  with 
Cicero,  ib. 

Clodina,  P.,  his  chancter,  68 ;  profimes  the  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea,  ib. ;  his  trial  for  it,  69  ;  becomes 
a  declared  enemy  to  Cicero,  71  ;  his  project  to  get 
himself  chosen  tribune  by  the  means  of  an  adoption, 
76  ;  the  law  of  his  adoption  carried  by  the  assistance 
of  Ccaar  and  Pompey,  80  ;  his  pretended  quarrel 
with  Cosar,  81 ;  is  elected  a  tribnne,  and  threatens 
Cicero,  86  ;  promises  Pompey  to  be  at  his  devotion, 
ih. ;  does  not  suffer  Bibulus  to  speak  to  the  people 
on  laying  down  his  consulship,  87 ;  bargains  with 
Pito  and  Gabinius  to  oppress  Cicero,  88 ;  endeavours 
to  gain  the  people  by  popular  laws,  89 ;  insults 
Cicero,  ib. ;  produces  the  consuls  to  give  their  opi. 
nion  on  Cicero*s  consulship,  90 ;  repMls  the  JEUsa 
and  Fufiian  laws,  91 ;  publishes  a  law  for  Cicero's 
banishment,  93 ;  demolishes  Cicero's  houses,  ib. ; 
persecutes  his  wife  and  children,  94 ;  poisons  Q.  Seine 
Posthumns  for  reftising  to  sell  his  house  to  him,  ib. ; 
procures  a  law  to  depose  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus, 
cbatges  Cato  with  the  execution  of  it,  95 ;  is  con- 
gratulated upon  it  by  Cssar,  96;  affronU  Pompey 
by  seizing  Tigranes  his  prisoner,  100  ;  forms  a  plot 
against  Pompey's  life,  ib. ;  attacks  the  triumvirate 
and  Gabinius,  104 ;  drives  Fabricius  and  Cispius 
the  tribunes  out  of  the  forum  with  great  slaughter, 


106 ;  Impeached  by  Milo,  screened  by  Metellns, 
107 ;  endeavours  to  raise  fresh  tumults  against 
Cicero,  112;  opposes  the  restitution  of  his  Palatine 
house,  115 ;  commits  great  outrages  against  Cicero 
and  Milo,  1 16 ;  chosen  ndile,  120 ;  impeaches  Milo, 
ib. ;  applies  the  answer  of  the  haruspices  to  the 
case  of  Cicero,  126 ;  impeaches  the  tribunes  Safle- 
nas,  C.  Cato,  and  Prodlius,  140 ;  killed  by  Milo, 
148 

Clodius,  Sezt.,  tried  and  banished  for  hit  violfloeetat 
Clodius's  funeral,  151 

Consuls,  the  method  of  choosing  them,  41 

Cornelius,  C,  tribune,  rsises  great  disorders  in  the  dty 
by  the  publication  of  new  laws,  35 ;  accused  for 
prsctices  against  the  state,  defended  by  Cicero,  39 

Coroifidus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  continued  firm  to  the 
cause  of  liberty,  268 

Coxradus,  Seb.,  his  Life  of  Cicero,  what,  pref,  xiv 

Cotta,  an  ontor  of  the  first  character,  16 ;  his  way  of 
speaking,  ib. ;  obtains  the  consulship,  17;  moves 
the  senate  to  recall  Cicero,  105 

CrassuB,  L.  the  first  orator  of  his  time,  directed  the 
method  of  Cicero's  education,  3 

Crassus,  M.  obtains  the  decree  of  an  ovation  and  laurel 
crown  for  putting  an  end  to  the  Servile  war,  20 ;  his 
riches  and  manner  of  rsising  them,  21 ;  chosen  con- 
sul with  Pompey,  ib. ;  supposed  to  be  in  a  conspiracy 
with  Catiline,  Caosar,  &c.,  supports  Piso  against 
Pompey,  37 ;  accused  of  a  correspondence  with 
Catiline,  62  ;  corrupts  the  judges  in  Clodius's  trial, 
70 ;  discomposes  Pompey  by  prsising  Cicero*s  acts, 
72 ;  prepares  for  his  Eastern  expedition  in  defiance 
of  the  auspices,  133 ;  reconciled  to  Cicero,  ib.;  his 
death,  146 

Crassus,  P.,  the  son,  his  death  and  charaeter,  147 

Cratippus,  the  Peripatetic,  pnsceptor  to  young  Cicero 
at  Athens,  204,  312,  313 

Cremntius,  Cordns,  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  for  prais- 
ing Brutus,  291 

Crete,  subjected  to  the  Romans,  20 

Crown,  kurel,  the  ornament  of  a  triumph,  20 

Crown,  myrtle,  of  an  ovation,  20 

Curio,  C.  Scribonius,  consul,  an  orator  of  a  peculiar 
action  and  manner  of  speaking,  17 

Curio,  the  son,  the  most  active  opposer  of  the  trium- 
virate, 84 ;  clears  himself  from  the  charge  of  a  plot, 
85 ;  enters  into  a  correspondence  of  letters  with 
Cicero;  his  character,  146. 

Curio  obtains  the  tribunate,  changes  his  party  and  de- 
clares for  Cssar,  167;  flies  to  Csesar's  camp,  171 ; 
drives  Cato  out  of  Sicily;  is  destroyed  with  his 
whole  army  in  Africa,  192 ;  his  chancter,  ib. 

Curius,  one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  discovers  their 
counsels  to  Cicero  by  Fulvia  his  mistress,  49  ;  ac- 
cuses Caesar,  and  claims  the  reward  decreed  to  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  plot,  66 


Daxasippus,  pnetor  of  the  dty,  kills  the  principal  se- 
nators by  order  of  young  Marius,  9 

Decemviri,    the  guardians  of   the  Sibylline  books, 
who,  807 

Deiotai-us,  king  of  Galatia ;  a  faithful  ally  of  Rome : 
prepares  to  join  with  Cicero  against  the  Parthians, 
157;  deprived  of  part  of  his  dominions  by  Cssar, 
214  ;  accused  of  a  design  against  Ciesar's  life,  ib. ; 
defended  by  Brutus  and  by  Cicero,  215  ;  purchased 
his  dominions  again  of  Antony,  234 
Ya 
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Demetrius,  master  of  rhetoric  to  Cicero  at  Athens,  12 

Dictatorship,  seme  accoant  of  that  oflSce,  10 

Dion  Cassius  ;  the  grounds  of  his  malignity  to  Cicero, 

Diodotas,  a  Stoic,  lived  with  Cicero,  8 

Dionysius,  of  Magnesia,  a  £uned  rhetorician,  attended 

Cicero  in  his  travels,  13 
Dionjsius,  tutor  to  the  two  young  Ciceros,  162 
Divination,  artificial  and  natural ;  what,  307 
Divination,  a  speech  of  Cicero  so  called ;  why,  235 
Divorce,  a  custom  mentioned  on  that  occasion,  196, 

Dolabella,  P.  Cornelias,  his  character;  marries  Cicero's 
daughter,  164 ;  impeaches  Appius,  ib. ;  solicits 
Cirero  to  desert  Pompey,  189;  raises  great  tumults 
in  Rome,  190 ;  is  divorced  from  Tullta,  ib. ;  makes 
a  speech  in  the  senate  against  Antony,  216;  assumes 
the  consulship  upon  Cessar's  death,  229 ;  demolishes 
the  altar  erected  to  Cassar,  and  acts  vigorously  on 
the  side  of  liberty,  ib. ;  bribed  by  Antony  to  snb- 
vwt  the  republic,  235 ;  leaves  the  city  to  get  pos- 
session  of  Syria  against  Cassius,  258;  surprises 
Smyrna  by  stratagem,  and  puts  Trebonius  to  death, 
ib. ;  is  declared  a  public  enemy,  259 ;  pursued  and 
defeated  by  Cassius ;  kills  himself,  276 

Domitius,  tsiken  and  dismissed  by  Cssar  at  Corfinium, 
175 

Droius,  ^t  tribune,  aseassinated,  5 


E. 


Elbusinur  Mysteries,  12;  tome  aoconnt  of  them, 
n.  S  ib. 

Emperor,  the  signification  of  that  title,  n.  \  66 

Epicureans,  their  reverence  for  the  ruins  of  Epicurus's 
walls,  155;  many  of  them  highly  esteemed  by 
Cicero,  lfi6;  the  greatest  part  of  the  nobility  and 
of  Cicero's  friends  of  that  sect,  n.  *,  310 

Episcopus,  a  remaik  on  the  use  of  that  name,  n.  \  1 73 

Equestrian  dignity,  or  the  order  of  knighta,  what  it 
was,  n.  ^  1 ;  the  judgment  of  causes  taken  from 
them  and  restored  to  the  senate,  10 ;  recover  their 
right  of  judicature,  31  ;  obtain  distinct  seats  in  the 
theatres  by  Otho*s  law,  84 

Erana,  the  capital  of  Amanus,  makes  a  stout  defence 
against  Cicero,  160 

Evocati,  what  they  were,  n.  ',  270 


P. 


Fabxa,  sister  to  Cicero*s  wife  Terentia,  one  of  the 

vestal  viigins,  tried  for  incest  with  Catiline  and 

acquitted,  41 
Fabius,  Q.,  chosen  consul  by  Caesar,  214  ;  triumphs, 

ib.;  his  death,  216 
Fabricius,  Franc,  his  Life  of  Cicero  what,  pr*/.  xiv 
Fabridus,  the  tribune,  driven  out  of  the  forum  by 

Clodius,  106 
Fathers,  Latin,  made  great  use  of  Cicero's  writings, 

n.  %  210 
Favoniua,  the  mimic  of  Cato,  161 
Feverj  pleuritic,  the  common  distemper  of  ancient 

and  modem  BLome,  n.  r,  7 
Fibrenui,  a   little  river  running    through  Cicero*s 

esUte,  2 
Flaccus,  L.  Valerius,  accused  of  mal-administration, 

defended  by  Cicero,  82 
Flaocua,  M.  Lenius,  entertains  Cicero  in  his  exile,  97 


Flavius,  the  tribune,  commits  the  consul  Metellna  to 

prison,  75 
Forum,  the  great  square  of  Rome,  4 


Oabinids,  A.,  tribune,  proposes  a  law  to  grant  an  ex- 
traordinary commission  to  Pompey,  33;  is  chosen 
consul,  88  ;  combines  with  Clodius  to  oppress 
Cicero,  ib.  ;  his  character,  ib. ;  rejects  the  petition 
of  the  knights  in  favour  of  Cicero,  banishes  L.  Lamia 
for  his  zeal  in  Cicero*s  service,  89  ;  brags  of  having 
been  the  favourite  of  Catiline,  83 ;  fights  for  Pom- 
pey against  Clodius,  100 ;  goes  to  his  province  of 
Syria,  105  ;  sends  an  account  of  his  victory  over 
Aristobulns,  but  is  refused  the  honour  of  a  thanks- 
giving, 126;  recalled  from  his  province  by  the 
senate,  127  ;  restores  king  Ptolemy,  130;  returns 
to  Rome,  is  impeached  of  treason,  &c.,  141 ;  is  de- 
fended  by  Cicero,  142 

OalUus,  Q.,  defended  by  Cicero,  40 

Gaul,  Narbonese,  the  general  character  of  its  people 
by  Cicero,  33 

GeUius,  L.  and  Cn.  Lentulns,  exercise  the  ofllce  of 
censors  with  rigour,  31 

Gnipho,  a  celebrated  rhetoridan,  kept  a  school  in 
Rome,  37 

Gracchi,  said  to  derive  their  eloquence  from  their 
mother  Cornelia,  8 

Greeks,  the  best  masters  of  eloquence,  S 

Greek  learning,  in  great  vogue  at  Rome,  10 

Greek  writers,  to  be  read  with  caution  on  Roman 
afiairs,  pref,  xii 


Hadrian  died  in  Cicero^s  Puteolan  villa,  n.  295 

Hanispices,  their  answer  concerning  certun  prodigies, 
126 ;  their  office  and  character,  307 

Helvia,  Cicero's  mother,  rich  and  well  descended, 
never  once  mentioned  by  Cicero,  a  story  told  of  her 
by  Quintus,  1 

Hermathena  and  Henneraclse,  what  sort  of  figures,  38 

HerophiIuB,an  impostor,  pretending  to  be  the  grandson 
of  C.  Marius,  banished  by  CsDsar,  210 ;  put  to  death 
by  Antony,  227  . 

Hirtios  writes  against  Cicero's  Cato,  199  ;  sends 
Cicero  an  account  of  Cassar's  success  in  Spain,  212; 
defends  Cicero  against  his  nephew  Quintus,  ib. ; 
marches  with  his  army  against  Antony,  252 ;  gains 
a  considerable  victory  over  him,  270 ;  totally  routs 
him  in  a  second  engagement,  in  which  he  himself 
was  killed,  272 ;  his  character,  273 

History  of  the  lives  of  great  men,  the  most  entertain- 
ing, pr^f,  X. ;  a  plui  for  a  general  history  drawn 
by  Cicero,  pref,  xi. ;  the  author's  method  of  com- 
piling the  present  history,  prif,  xii. ;  a  goneral  rule 
of  writing  it,  ib.  xiii 

Horace,  a  passage  in  him  illustrated,  n.  p,  138 

Hortensius,  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  a  volunteer 
in  the  Marsic  war,  commands  a  regiment,  Q;  raises 
Cicero's  emulation,  8 ;  his  way  of  speaking,  16 ; 
called  the  Player  for  his  theatrical  action,  22  ;  the 
king  of  the  forum,  23 ;  opposes  the  Gabinian  law, 
34  ;  suspected  by  Cicero  of  treachery  towards  him, 
94  ;  his  death  and  character,  168 

Hypsseus,  impeached  of  bribery  and  treated  with  in> 
humanity  by  Pompey,  152 
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Idolatry,  one  of  iU  lourcos  intinuted,  n.  ',  207 ; 
Jeniaalem  besieged  and  taken  by  Pompey,  72 
Jews,  tbeir  number  and  credit  at  Rome,  83  ;  zealously 

attached  to  Cvmt,  hated  Pompey  for  his  affront  to 

their  temple,  226 
Interrex,  what  sort  of  mafpstrate,  145 
Interregnum,  the  longest  ever  known  in  Rome,  146 
Jaba,  king,  supports  the  Pompeians  in  Africa,  192 
JuKa,  C»8ar*8  daughter  and  Pompey*8  wife,  dies  in 

childbed ;  the  unhappy  consequences  of  her  death, 

144 


K. 


KaLiNDAR,  Roman,  reformed  by  Cmar,  n.  "^^  185 


liABKHTOy  T.,  tribune,  suborned  by  CMar  to  accuse 
C.  Rabirius,  46;  opens  Csraar^s  way  to  the  high 
prieethood,  47  ;  one  of  Caesar*8  lieutenants,  rerolts 
to  Pompey,  173 

Leelia,  the  uife  of  Scavola  the  augur,  eminent  for  her 
elegance  of  speaking,  10 

Laterensis,  lieutenant  to  Lepidus,  informs  Plancus  of 
bis  treachery,  278 ;  lays  violent  hands  upon  him- 
self, ib. 

Law,  raised  its  professors  to  the  highest  honours,  4  ; 
Cindan,  16  ;  Oabinian,  33 ;  of  L.  Otho,  34 ;  Cal- 
pamian,  35  ;  Manilian,  ib. ;  Papiao,  39 ;  ^lian 
and  Fusian,  91 

Laws,  some  new  ones  occasion  disturbances  in  the  dty^ 
33 ;  two  proposed  by  Cicero,  62 

Legacies  usually  bequeathed  by  clients  to  their  patrons, 
295 

Lcgatio  libera,  what,  62 

Lentalus,  one  of  Catiline^s  conspirators,  48;  his  eha- 
racter,  ib. ;  strangled  in  prison,  61 

Lentnlus,  P.  Coraelins,  consul,  moves  the  senate  for 
the  restoration  of  Cicero,  101  ;  the  chief  promoter 
of  Cicero's  return,  111;  ambitious  of  the  commission 
of  replacing  king  Ptolemy,  118;  leaves  his  affairs 
to  Cicero  and  sets  out  for  Cilida,  119 ;  lays  aside 
the  thoughts  of  restoring  Ptolemy,  ib. ;  token  at 
Corfinium  and  dismissed  by  CsBsar,  1 76 

Lepidus,  M.,  enters  into  a  civil  war  against  his  coL 
league  Q.  Catulus,  15 ;  managed  by  Antony ;  seizes 
the  high-priesthood  after  CsBsar's  death,  225 ;  offers 
honourable  terms  to  S.  Pompey,  ib. ;  writes  to  the 
senate  to  exhort  them  to  a  peace  with  Antony,  263; 
suspected  of  a  secret  understonding  with  him,  ib. ; 
excuses  his  sending  succours  to  him,  274  ;  acts  a 
treacherous  part  with  Plancus,  and  joins  camps  with 
Antony,  277 ;  declared  a  public  enemy,  278 ;  forms 
the  league  of  the  second  triumvirate  with  Caesar  and 
Antony,  288;  proscribes  his  own  brother  in  ex- 
change for  Cicero,  289 ;  a  weak  nuui,  the  dupe  of 
his  two  colleagues,  deserted  his  true  interest,  stripped 
of  his  dignity  by  Octavius,  290 

Letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus, 33, 38,  39,  73, 104, 154. 
158,  159. 160. 161,  162,  163,  167, 168,169, 170, 
171, 172, 173, 175,  176, 178, 179. 180, 183, 184, 
190,  193,  195, 199, 204, 205, 207, 212, 213,  214, 
215,  223,  228,  229, 230, 231,  232. 234, 236, 238, 
239,  241,  242,  246,  247  ;  to  Q.  Metellus  Celer, 
65  ;  to  Pompey,  66 ;  to  Terentia,  102  ;  to  Gallus, 


117 ;  to  Lentulns,  124, 142  ;  to  Lncceios,  126 ;  to 
M.  MariuB,  132;  to  J.  Caesar,  136  ;  to  Q.  Cicero, 
141  ;  to  Curio,  146,  148:  to  Marius,  152;  to 
Memmius,  155 ;  to  Trebatius,  156  ;  to  M.  Caelius, 
156,  166;  to  Cato,  168;  to  Papirius  Pstus,  161, 
196,  197,  198;  to  Appius,  164;  to  Curio,  167; 
to  Tiro,  169;  to  Pompey,  177;  to  Caesar,  179; 
190;  to  Varro,  194.  195,  198;  to  Plancus,  196; 
to  Ampius,  198;  to  Serv.  Sulpicius,  200,  206; 
to  Ligarius,  202;  to  Cassius,  213,  244,  253, 
260,  282;  to  Curius,  216;  to  Dolabella,  229; 
to  Matius,  233 ;  to  Lepidus,  265 ;  to  Plancus,  ib. 
266,  267 ;  to  M.  Brutus,  258,  265,  268.  274, 
275,  276,  279,  281,  284 ;  to  D.  Brutus,  275. 277, 
280  ;  to  Comificius,  283 ;  of  M.  Caslius  to  Cicero, 
156,  165,  181,  187;  of  Cato  to  Cicero,  162;  of 
Pompey  to  DomiUns,  175;  to  Cicero,  177;  of 
Ca»ar  to  Cicero,  176,  179,  181 ;  of  Balbus  to 
Cicero,  178,  180 ;  of  Balbus  and  Oppius  to  Cicero, 
179 ;  of  Antony  to  Cicero,  181,  183,  227  ;  to  Hir- 
tius  and  Octovius,  263;  of  Dolabella  to  Cicero, 
187;  of  Serv.  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  205,208;  of 
Cassius  to  Ck:ero,  212,  268  ;  of  Mating  to  Cicero, 
233 ;  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  to  M.  Antony,  235, 
244 ;  of  Hirtius  to  Cicero,  237  ;  of  M.  Brutus  to 
the  consuls.  256;  to  Cicero,  257,  279,  286;  of 
Plancus  to  Cicero,  267,  274,  277,  278  ;  of  Pollio 
to  Cicero,  267,  274 ;  of  Oalba  to  Cicero,  270  ;  of 
Lepidus  to  Cicero,  274 ;  and  to  the  senate,  278 ; 
of  D.  Brutus  to  Cicero,  275,  277,  280 ;  of  Tre- 
bonius  to  Cicero,  236,  313 ;  of  Cicero,  the  son,  to 
Tiro,  813 
Letters  of  Cicero  to  Atticus,  the  memoin  of  those 

times,  prtf*  xv 
Ligarius,  pardoned  by  Cassar,  202 ;  his  character,  203 
Livy,  called  a  Pompeian  by  Augustus,  291 
Lollius,  M.,  one  of  the  chiefs  in  Clodius's  mob,  1 12 
Lucceius,  Cicero's  friend,  a  celebiated  writer,  128 ; 

undertakes  the  life  of  Cicero,  ib. 
LucuUus,  L,  defeats  the  violences  of  the  tribune  L. 
Quinctius,  19 ;  obtoins  the  command  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  20 ;  drives  Mithridates  out  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pontus,  and  gains  many  glorious  victories, 
36 ;  his  soldiers  mutiny  against  him,  ib. ;  he  tri- 
umphs, retires  from  public  afluirs,  his  character,  63 
Luperd,  instituted  in  honour  of  Canar,  217 
Lupus,  tribune,  proposes  the  annulling  of  Cflssar's  act 

for  the  division  of  the  Camponian  Uuids,  118 
Lustrieal  day,  what  it  was,  2 

Lyceum,  a  gymnasium  at  Athens,  where  Aristotle 
opened  his  school,  302 


Macer,  L.,  accused  of  oppression,  and  condemned  by 
Cicero,  the  story  of  his  death,  35 

Mamurrs,  commander  of  Caesar's  artillery,  his  cha- 
racter, n. ',  215 

Maniliua,  tribune,  raises  disturbances  in  the  dty  by  a 
new  law,  publishes  a  law  to  transfer  the  command 
of  the  Mithridatic  war  from  LucuUus  to  Pompey, 
35 ;  accused  of  corruption,  and  defended  by  Cicero, 
37 

Manlius,  raises  an  army  for  the  service  of  Catiline,  48 ; 
declared  a  public  enemy,  52 

Manly  gown,  at  what  age  given,  &c.  4 

Marcellinus,  consul,  a  firm  opposer  of  the  triumvirate, 
treats  Pompey  roughly,  121 ;  endeavours  to  alarm 
the  city  with  the  danger  of  his  power,  129 
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Maroelliu,  M.,  consul,  Camft  great  enemy,  moves 
the  senate  for  several  decrees  agunst  him,  165; 
pardoned  by  Cajsar  after  the  battle  of  Phanalia, 
200 :  stabbed  by  bis  friend  and  client  Magius,  208 ; 
his  character,  209 

Marcellus,  C,  consul,  moves  for  a  successor  to  Cosar, 
opposed  by  Paullus,  his  colleague,  and  Curio,  the 
tribune,  167 

Marius,  his  behaviour  in  the  Mardc  war,  6 ;  endea- 
vours to  get  the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war 
transferred  from  Sylla  to  himself,  forced  to  fly, 
plunges  himself  into  the  marshes,  where  he  is  dis- 
covered and  preserved  by  the  people  of  Mintumum, 
transports  himself  to  Africa,  7  ;  the  story  of  the 
Gallic  soldier  sent  to  kill  him  thought  fribulous,  n. 
ib. ;  is  recalled  aud  enters  Rome,  exercises  great 
cruelties,  ib.;  his  death  and  character,  ib.;  his 
remains  thrown  into  the  river  Anio  by  Sylla,  15 

Marius,  the  son,  besieged  in  Praeneste,  puts  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  9 

Manic  war,  called  the  Italic  and  Social,  some  account 
of  it,  5 

MaruUus  and  Ccsetins,  deposed  the  tribunate  by 
Coisar,  217 

Matins,  an  intimate  friend  of  Caosar,  laments  bis  death, 
230;  undertakes  the  management  of  Octavins' 
shows  in  honour  of  CoMur,  232 ;  vindicates  his  con. 
duct  in  a  letter  to  Cicero,  233  ;  his  character,  n.  \ 
234 

Memmius,  C,  informs  the  senate  of  a  strange  contract 
among  the  consular  candidates,  139 

Menippus,  of  Stratonica,  an  Asiatic  orator,  accompanies 
Cicero  in  his  travels,  13 

Morula,  of  Anagnia,  erects  a  statue  to  Clodius,  96 

Messala,  P.  Valerius,  hb  character,  ».  *,  285 

Metellus,  subdues  Crete,  20 ;  baffled  by  Sertorius,  ib. ; 
hinders  the  people  frx>m  passing  judgment  on  Rabi- 
rius,  46 

Metellus,  Q.  Nepos,  tribune,  will  not  sufler  Cicero  to 
speak  to  the  people  on  laying  down  the  consulship, 
63;  supported  by  Caesar  against  Cicero,  64;  sus- 
pended from  bis  office,  ib. ;  flies  to  Pompey,  ib. ; 
elected  consul,  promises  to  promote  Cicero's  resto- 
ration, 101  ;  acts  a  double  part,  108;  consents  at 
last  to  Cicero's  return,  ib. ;  attacked  by  Clodius^s 
mob,  112 ;  endeavoun  to  screen  Clodius  from  a 
trial,  117 ;  makes  his  peace  with  Cicero,  and  sets 
out  for  Spain,  119;  endeavoun  to  hinder  CsBsar 
from  seizing  the  public  treasure,  182 

Metellus,  Q.  Caecilius,  consul,  his  character,  75  ;  com- 
mitted to  prison  by  Flavins  the  tribune,  ib. ;  declares 
his  abhorrence  of  Clodius*s  adoption,  77 ;  dic^  sud- 
denly, supposed  to  be  poisoned,  87 

Milo,  tribune,  impeaches  Clodius,  107 ;  buyn  gladiaton 
to  defend  himself  against  him,  ib. ;  endeavoun  to 
bring  him  to  a  trial,  117 ;  is  impeached  by  him, 
120  ;  marries  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Sylla,  134  ; 
kills  Clodius,  148;  is  defended  by  Cicero,  150; 
banished,  151 ;  his  death  and  character,  187 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  his  character,  makes  war 
upon  the  Romans,  6;  conquen  Athens,  8 ;  treaU  M. 
Aquiline  with  cruelty,  14 ;  renews  the  war  against 
Rome,  20 ;  driven  out  of  his  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
36 ;  his  death,  63 

Mitylene,  a  city  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  Q.  Thnimus, 
restored  by  Pompey,  14 

Modeua,  sustained  a  memorable  siege  against  Antony, 
272 

Molo,  the  Rhodian,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  eloquence, 
gives  lectures  to  Cicero,  8 ;  the  fint  who  was  ever 


permitted  to  speak  to  the  Roman  senate  in  Greek, 

10 
Mongault,  Mr.,  his  translation  of  the  letten  to  Atti- 

cus  commended,  pr<^.  xv  • 

Mucia,  the  wife  of  L.  Crassus,  fiunons  for  a  delicacy  in     i 

the  Latin  tongue,  10  i 

Murena,  L.,  consul  elect,  accused  of  bribery,  defended 

by  Cicero,  53 

N. 

Nairs  of  Roman  ftmiliet,  an  aoeount  of  their  origin,  2 
Ninnius,  L.,  tribune,  moves  the  senate  to  change  their 

habit  on  Cicero*s  account,  89 ;  makes  a  motion  to 

recal  him,  100 
Nomendaton,  their  oflSce,  22 


Obsidiowal  crown,  what,  314 

Octavius,  called  afterwards  Augustus,  bom  in  Cicero's 
eonsulship,  63 ;  presented  to  Cicero  by  Hirtiua  and 
Pansa,  232 ;  resolves  to  assert  his  rights  against  the  j 
advice  of  his  mother,  ib. ;  makes  a  speech  to  the  ^ 
people  from  the  rostra,  ib. ;  exhibits  public  shows 
in  honour  of  his  undo,  ib. ;  thwarted  in  his  preten- 
sions by  Antony,  238 ;  forms  a  design  against 
Antony's  life,  245 ;  raises  forces,  and  promises  to 
be  governed  by  Cioero,  ib. ;  espoused  by  the  senate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Cicero,  251 ;  marches 
out  at  the  head  of  his  army  against  Antony,  252  ; 
gains  a  complete  victory  over  him,  272;  suspected 
of  the  deaths  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  273 ;  has  an 
ovation  decreed  to  him,  274 ;  forms  the  design  of 
seizing  the  empire,  ib, ;  demands  the  consulship, 
280 ;  chosen  consul  with  Q.  Pedius,  ib. ;  seeks 
occasions  of  quarrelling  with  the  senate  and  Cicero, 
ib. ;  provides  a  law  to  bring  to  justice  all  the  con- 
spiraton  against  Cassar,  281 ;  forms  the  league  of 
the  second  triumvirate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
289 ;  his  reluctance  to  sacrifice  Cicero  feigned  and 
artifidal,  ib. ;  more  cruel  than  his  colleagues,  a  sum- 
mary Tiew  of  his  conduct  from  the  time  of  Caesar's 
death,  290 

Octavius,  Cn.,  deposes  Cinna,  and  is  killed,  7 

Orator,  his  profession  what,  5  ;  not  mercenary,  paid 
with  the  public  honoun  and  preferments,  16 

Oratory  of  Rome  sank  with  iU  liberty,  301 ;  a  false 
species  of  it  supported  by  the  authority  of  Pliny,  ib. 

Oratory  and  poetry  nearly  aUied,  300 

Orestinus,  L.  Mudus,  the  tribune,  hinden  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  law  against  bribery,  40 ;  joins  with 
the  enemies  of  Cicero  afrer  having  been  defended 
by  him,  ib. 

Oiaces,  the  Parthian  leader,  mortally  wounded,  160 

Otho,  L,  publishes  a  law  for  assigning  separate  seats 
in  the  theatres  to  the  knights,  34 ;  his  appearance 
in  the  theatre  occasions  a  riot,  45 


P. 


Pamsa,  consul,  brought  entirely  into  Cicero's  views, 
249  ;  lays  Bmtus's  letten  before  the  senate,  256  ; 
opposes  Cicero's  motion  in  fisvour  of  G.  Cassius, 
260 ;  recommends  padfic  measures,  and  a  second 
embassy  to  Antony,  261  ;  marches  with  his  army 
against  Antony,  262 ;  engages  with  him,  270  ;  his 
death  and  character,  273 
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Papirias  Pctnt,  an  eminent  wit,  and  correspondent  of 
Cicero,  161 

Papiua,  C.t  publishes  a  law  to  oblige  all  strangers  to 
quit  the  city,  39 

Parthians  pass  the  Euphrates,  157;  block  up  C.  Cassius 
in  Antioch,butare  routed  by  him  in  their  retreat,  160 

Patricians,  the  proper  notions  of  them,  n.  ^,  40 

PauUus  ti.  TEmilius,  consul,  bribed  by  Caesar,  167 

Pedios,  Q.,  consul,  shocked  by  the  terrors  of  the  pro- 
■cription,  dies  suddenly,  289 

Peripatetics,  why  so  called;  their  doctrines  the  ssme 
with  those  of  the  Old  Academy,  302 

Pcrpema,  Lieutenant  to  Sertorius,  whom  he  kills  by 
treachery,  and  usurps  his  place,  is  taken  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death  by  Pompey,  20 

Petreius  nrges  Antony  to  fight  with  Catiline,  destroys 
Catiline  and  his  whole  army,  61 

Phssdros,  the  Epicniean,  one  of  Cicero's  first  masters 
in  philosophy,  5 

Pbilippns,  sent  ambassador  to  Antony,  251;  returns 
iinth  Antony's  answer,  253 

Philo,  an  eminent  Academic,  master  to  Cicero,  8. 

Pindenissum,  besieged  and  taken  by  Cicero,  161 

Pisidians,  famous  for  divining  by  auspices,  n. ',  309 

I^so,  Cn.,  obtains  the  government  of  Spain,  enters  into 
an  engagement  against  the  state  with  Cassar,  is  Icilled, 
37 

Piao,  C,  defended  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted,  54 

Pieo,  M.  Pupius,  consul,  a  fiitTourer  of  P.  Clodins,  his 
character,  7 1 

Piao,  L.  Calpumius,  elected  consul,  father-in-law  to 
Csesar,  gives  Cicero  marks  of  his  confidence,  88  ; 
joins  with  Clodins  against  him,  his  character,  ib. ; 
is  solicited  by  Cicero  to  espouse  his  cause,  but 
excnses  himself,  89  ;  declares  his  resolution  to  sup- 
port Clodins,  91 ;  boasts  that  he  was  cousin  to 
Cethegiis,  94 ;  fights  for  Clodius  against  Pompey, 
101  ;  obtains  the  province  of  Macedonia,  105 ;  re- 
called from  it  by  the  senate,  1*27 ;  returns  to  Rome, 
130;  roughly  treated  by  Cirero  in  an  invective 
speech,  131  ;  chosen  censor  with  Appius,  165  ;  sent 
ambassador  to  Antony,  251  ;  returns,  253 

Piso,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  zealously  devoted  to  him, 
102 ;  his  death  and  character,  110 

Piao,  Cn.,  a  young  nobleman,  charges  Pompey  with 
many  (Times  sgainst  the  state,  129 

Plancius,  Cn.,  qutestor  of  Macedonia,  receives  Cicero 
at  Dyrrhachium,  and  conducts  him  to  Thessalonica, 
98 ;  is  defended  by  him,  140 

Plancus,  proconsul  of  Gaul,  recommends  a  peace  with 
Antony,  265 ;  makes  strong  professions  of  his  fidelity 
to  the  republic,  266 ;  passes  the  Rhone  with  his 
army,  267  ;  sends  repeated  assurances  to  Cicero  of 
bis  resolution  to  oppress  Antony, 274  ;  receiyes  intel- 
ligence of  Lepidus's  treachery,  278  ;  joins  with  D. 
Bmtns,  ib. ;  deserts  him,  and  goes  over  to  Lepidus 
and  Antony,  281 

Plato,  the  first  master  of  the  Academy,  did  not  adhere  to 
the  Socratic  method,  which  his  followers  deserted,  302 

Pliny,  his  letters  compared  with  Cicero's, 299 ;  his  pane- 
gyric falsely  reckoned  the  standard  of  eloquence,  301 

Plotius,  first  opened  a  Latin  school  at  Rome,  3 

Plutarch  mentions  some  prodigies  at  Cicero's  birth,  1  ; 
loves  to  introduce  them  into  history,  ib. ;  a  charac- 
ter of  him  as  a  writer  on  Roman  affairs,  pr^.  xii 

Pollio  promises  Cicero  to  defend  the  liberty  of  the 
republic,  267  ;  repeats  the  same  promises,  274 ;  joins 
with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  281 

Pompeius,  Cn.  Strabo,  consul,  father  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  6 


Pompeius,  Cn.,  joins  Sylla  with  three  legions,  9 ;  sends  , 
Carbo's  head  to  Sylla,  ib.  ;  returns  victorious  from 
Africa,  saluted  by  Sylla  with  the  title  of  Magnus, 
demands  a  triumph  against  Sylla's  will,  triumphs  to 
the  joy  of  the  people,  the  first  of  the  equestrian 
order  who  had  received  that  honour,  his  triumphal 
car  drawn  by  elephants,  14  ;  joins  with  Q.  Catulus 
in  the  war  against  M.  Lepidus,  orders  M.  Brutus 
to  be  killed,  15  ;  joined  with  Q.  Metellus  in  the 
war  against  Sertorius,  20 ;  orders  Perpema  to  be 
killed,  and  his  papers  to  be  burnt,  triumphs  a  second 
time,  though  still  a  private  citizen,  is  elected  consul 
in  his  absence,  and  before  the  consular  age,  21  ; 
restores  the  tribunitian  power,  31 ;  a  great  dissem- 
bler, 84  ;  finishes  the  war  against  the  pirates  in  four 
months,  ib. ;  obtains  the  command  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war  by  the  Manilian  law,  36  ;  finishes  the 
piratic  and  Mithridatic  wars,  and  obtains  a  thanks, 
giving  of  ten  days,  63 ;  returns  to  Rome,  slights 
tlie  opportunity  of  malcing  himself  roaster  of  the 
republic,  71 ;  an  aooount  of  his  conquests  and 
honours,  ib. ;  bis  cautious  behaviour,  72  ;  called  in 
raillery  Cnseus  Cicero,  makes  L.  Afranius  consul 
against  the  inclination  of  the  city,  ib. ;  his  triumph, 
73  ;  solicits  the  ratification  of  his  acts  and  an  agra- 
rian law,  75 ;  secretly  assists  Clodius  sgainst  Cicero, 
76  ;  enters  into  a  league  with  Ctesar  and  Crassus, 
78 ;  presides  at  the  ratification  of  Clodius's  adop- 
tion, 80 ;  loses  the  aflfections  of  the  public,  84  ;  his 
mistaken  policy  in  entering  into  the  triumvirate,  85; 
gives  Cicero  the  strongest  assurances  of  his  protec- 
tion, 87 ;  is  admonished  to  guard  against  Cicero, 
retires  to  his  Alban  villa,  91 ;  receives  Cicero's 
friends  coldly,  who  came  to  implore  his  protection, 
ib. ;  refuses  his  assistance  to  Cicero  himself,  ib.  ; 
is  insulted  by  Clodius,  thinks  of  recalling  Cicero, 
100 ;  shuts  himself  up  in  his  house,  ib. ;  is  besieged 
by  Damio,  one  of  Clodius's  freedmen,  ib. ;  proposes 
to  recal  Cicero  by  a  law  of  the  people,  1C6  ;  renews 
the  same  motion  in  the  senate,  108  ;  recommends 
it  to  the  people,  109 ;  has  the  administration  of 
the  com  and  provisions  of  the  empire  granted  to  him 
at  Cicero's  motion,  112;  is  desirous  to  obtain  the 
commission  for  restoring  king  Ptolemy,  119  ;  speaks 
in  defence  of  Milo,  121  ;  is  roughly  handled  by 
Bibulus,  Curio,  Favonius,  and  C.  Cato,  joins  with 
Cicero  against  them,  ib. ;  reconciled  to  Crassus  by 
Cesar,  and  extorts  the  consulship  from  L.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  129  ;  opens  his  new  theatre,  131  ; 
and  exhibits  most  magnificent  shows  in  it,  ib. ;  urges 
Cicero  to  defend  Gabinius,  142  ;  concerned  for  the 
death  of  his  wife  Julia,  144  ;  declared  the  single 
consul,  and  publishes  several  new  laws,  149  ;  ruins 
Milo,  150;  marries  Cornelia,  preserves  Scipio  from 
an  impeachment,  treats  HypsBus  with  inhumanity, 
1 52 ;  defends  Bursa,  ib.  ;  prepares  an  inscription 
for  his  temple  of  Venus,  153 ;  ready  to  break  with 
Caesar,  ib. ;  extorts  large  sums  from  king  Ario- 
barzanes,  159;  his  constitution  peculiarly  subject 
to  fevers,  168  ;  was  publicly  prayed  for  by  all  the 
towns  of  Italy,  ib. ;  confers  with  Cicero,  1 70  ;  averse 
to  an  accommodation  with  Cesar,  ib. ;  secures 
Cesar's  gladiators  at  Capua,  173;  dissembles  his 
design  of  quitting  Italy,  175 ;  his  mistake  in  leaving 
the  public  treasure  at  Rome  a  prey  to  Cesar,  182 ; 
his  management  censured  by  Cicero,  185, 186 ;  the 
difiScult  part  which  he  had  to  act,  79  ;  his  conduct 
compared  with  Cesar's,  188 ;  is  defeated  at  Pharsalia, 
189  ;  his  death  and  character,  190 

Pompey  the  son,  attempts  to  kill  Cicero,  189  ;  Sextns 
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and  Cnflcasput  to  flight  by  Gesar,  212  ;  Seztus  tends 
proposals  of  an  accommodation  to  the  consuls,  240 

Pontinius,  C,  triamphs  oyer  the  Allobroges,  144 

Popilius,  LsBnas,  preserred  by  Cicero  in  a  capital  cause, 
is  sent  by  Antony  to  kill  him,  290 ;  he  cuts  off  his 
head  and  hands,  carries  them  to  Antony,  and  is  re- 
warded for  it,  291 

Porcia,  Cato's  daughter,  Bibulus's  widow,  married  to 
Brutus,  208  ;  dies  before  him  of  a  lingering  illness, 
276 

Posidonius,  a  learned  Stoic,  master  and  friend  of  Cicero, 
13 ;  a  reflection  on  the  story  of  his  stoical  fortitude, 
n.  «,  ib. 

Praetorship,  some  account  of  it,  85 

Priests,  called  together  to  determine  the  aflair  of 
Cicero's  house,  114;  the  judges  in  all  cases  relating 
to  religion,  of  the  first  nobility,  307 

Procilius,  tribune,  condemned  for  killing  a  citizen,  140 

Prodigies,  that  preceded  Catiline's  conspiracy,  40 ;  a 
statue  of  Romulus  and  Remus  struck  with  lightning, 
Cicero's  and  Virgil's  description  of  it,  n.  ib. ;  the 
•tory  of  a  prodigy  contrived  by  Cicero  and  Terentia, 
57  ;  prodigies  preceding  the  death  of  Csesar,  220 

Proscription  of  citizens,  first  invented  bySyila,  9 

Provinces,  the  goveiiiment  of  them  eagerly  desired  by 
the  nobility,  153;  their  oppressive  manner  of  govern- 
ing them,  ib. 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  deposed  by  Clodius's  law, 
puts  an  end  to  his  life,  95 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  solicits  to  be  restored  to  his 
kingdom  by  a  Roman  army,  119 

Puteoli,  the  most  celebrated  port  of  Italy,  19 


QujssTORs,  the  nature  of  the  oflSce,  the  first  step  to 
the  public  honours,  gives  an  admission  into  the 
senate,  17,  22 

Quinctius,  L.  a  turbulent  tribune,  endeavours  to  get  the 
acto  of  Sylla  reversed,  19 

Quinctius,  P.,  defended  by  Cicero,  11 


Rabirius,  C.  accused  by  T.  Labienut,  45 ;  defended 

by  Cicero,  46 
Rabirius,  Posthumns,  defended  by  Cicero,  143 
Racilius,  tribune,  moves  forthe  impeachment  of  Clodius, 

Rebilus,  C.  Caninius,  named  consul  by  Cssar  for  a 
few  hours,  216 

Religion  of  old  Rome,  an  engine  of  state,  a  summary 
account  of  it,  307 ;  its  constitution  contrived  to  sup- 
port the  interesU  of  the  senate,  ib. 

Religion,  natural,  the  most  perfect  scheme  of  it  does 
not  supersede,  but  demonstrate  the  benefit  of  a  divine 
revelation,  310,  n.  * 

Romans,  exact  in  the  education  of  their  children,  3 ;  a 
summary  account  of  their  constitution  and  govern- 
ment, pre/,  xvi. ;  free  from  bribery,  till  after  the 
times  of  the  Gracchi,  pref.  xviii. ;  their  corruption 
in  the  government  of  provinces,  23;  used  to  give 
answers  to  foreigners  in  Latin,  n. ',  24  ;  seldom  used 
capital  punishments,  58 

Roscius,  a  &med  comedian,  11 ;  his  cause  defended  by 
Cicero,  16 ;  a  character  of  him  by  Cicero,  his  daily 
pay  for  acting,  ib. 


Roscius,  S.  of  Ameria,  accused  of  the  murder  of  his 
father,  defended  by  Cicero,  and  acquitted.  1 1 

Rufus,  Q.  Pompeius,  banished  for  the  disorders  of  his 
tribunate,  152 

Rullns,  P.  Servilius,  tribune,  publishes  an  agrarian 
law,  43 ;  opposed  by  Cicero,  ib. 

Rutilius,  consul,  killed  in  the  Marsic  war,  6 


S. 


Salluit,  the  historian,  turned  out  of  the  senate  by 
Appius  the  censor,  165  ;  his  account  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy  taken  fh>m  Brutus's  Life  of  Cato,  n.  ^, 
199 

Sanga,  Q.  Fabins,  informs  Cicero  of  the  practieea  of 
Catiline's  confederates  with  the  Allobroges,  55 

Sauffoius,  M.,  one  of  Milo's  confidants,  twice  defended 
by  Cicero,  and  acquitted,  151 

Scaptius,  Brutus's  agent  in  Cyprus ;  treated  the  Sala. 
minians  with  great  cruelty,  159  ;  deprived  <^  his 
command  there  by  Cicero,  ib. 

Scavola,  Q.  Mucins,  augur,  the  best  lawyer  and  states- 
man of  his  time,  takes  Cicero  under  his  protection, 
4  ;  his  house  the  oracle  of  the  dty,  5 ;  wrote  an 
epigram  in  praise  of  Cicero's  poem  on  C.  Marius,  ib. 

Scaevola,  the  high-priest,  his  singular  probity,  and  skill 
in  the  law,  4  ;  killed  by  Damaaippus,  9 

Scipio,  accused  of  bribery,  but  preserved  from  ■  trial 
by  Pompey,  152 ;  procures  a  decree  for  the  dismis- 
sion of  Cassar's  army,  171 

Senators  not  held  complete  till  enrolled  in  the  list  of 
the  censors,  1 7 ;  the  vacancies  supplied  yearly  by 
the  quaestors,  ib. 

Sergius.  M.,  a  leader  of  the  mob  under  Clodios,  112 

Serranus,  tribune,  hinders  the  decree  for  Cicero's 
restoration,  opposes  the  decree  for  restoring  Cicero*i 
house,  116 

Sertorius  maintains  a  war  of  eight  years  against  the 
whole  force  of  Rome,  20  ;  his  character  and  death, 
ib. 

Servilia,  Brutus's  mother,  her  character,  237 

Servilius  prevails  with  Metellus  to  drop  his  oppoaltioo 
to  Cicero's  return,  108 

Servilius,  P.  an  affected  rival  of  Cicero,  his  character, 
268 

Sextius,  P.,  quiestor,  joins  with  Petrdus  in  uiging  C. 
Antony  to  a  battle  with  Catiline,  61 ;  when  tribune, 
procures  Csssar's  consent  to  Cicero's  restoration, 
103  ;  lea  for  dead  in  the  forum  by  Clodius,  106 ; 
accused  by  M.  Tullius  Albinovanus,  and  defended 
by  Cicero,  123 

Shows  and  public  games,  magnificent  and  expensive,  32 

Sica  entertains  Cicero  in  his  exile,  96 

Sicilians,  made  citizens  of  Rome  by  Antony,  234 

Sicily,  thv  first  province  of  Rome,  18 ;  the  granary  of 
the  republic,  ib. ;  fiuuous  for  iu  school  of  eloquence, 
ib. 

Sicinins,  a  factious  tribune,  his  jest  upon  the  consuls 
Cn.  Octavius  and  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  raises  a  sedi- 
tion, is  slain  by  the  contrivance  of  Curio,  17 

Silanus,  consul  elect,  gives  the  first  vote  for  putting 
Catiline's  accomplices  to  death,  58 

Socrates,  banished  physics  out  of  philosophy,  and 
applied  it  to  morality,  his  method  of  inculcating  his 
notions,  302 

Sosigcnes,  an  astronomer,  employed  by  Cmmx  to  refoim 
the  calendar,  202 

Spartacus,  general  of  the  gladiators  in  the  Servile  War, 
killed  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  20 
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Speech  of  J.  Cttmt  on  CatilineU  •oeomplioet,  58  ;  of 
M.  Cato,  60 

Speeches  of  Cioero :  forRotciutAmerinuB,!  1 ;  for  Rot- 
dns  the  comedian,  16 ;  againtt  CaDcilioi  and  Verrei, 
23 ;  for  Ponteias,  33  ;  for  the  Manilian  lair,  86 ; 
for  Cluentius,  37  ;  for  Oa]litu,  40 ;  againit  the 
Agrarian  law,  43 ;  on  the  tumult  about  Otho,  45 ; 
to  the  sons  of  the  proicribed,  ib. ;  for  Rabirius,  46  ; 
againit  Catiline,  first,  49  ',  second,  50 ;  third,  56  ; 
fourth,  58 ;  for  Murena,  53 ;  for  Sylla,  67  ;  for 
Flflccus,  82  ;  to  the  senate  upoo  bis  restoration,  111; 
to  the  people,  ib. ;  for  the  restitution  of  his  bouse, 
1 14  ;  for  Sextius,  123 ;  for  Balbus,  127  ;  for  Caslius, 
128;  against  Piso,  131  ;  for  Planciiis,  140;  for 
Rabirius  Posthnmus,  143  ;  for  Milo,  151 ;  for  Mar- 
oellua,  201 ;  for  Ligarius,  202 ;  for  kiug  Deiotarus, 
215 ;  his  first  PhUippic,  243 ;  the  second,  244  ;  the 
third, 248;  the  fourth,  ib. ;  the  fifth,  249 :  the  sixth, 
251 ;  the  seventh,  252  ;  the  eighth,  ib. ;  the  ninth, 
254 ;  the  tenth,  256 ;  the  eieTonth,  259;  the  twelfth, 
261  ;  the  thirteenth,  264  ;  the  fourteenth,  271 

Speiisippus,  Plato's  nephew  and  successor  in  the  Aca- 
demy, 302 

Stoles,  held  the  soul  to  be  a  subtle  fierj  substance, 
•ubsistiDg  after  the  body,  but  not  eternally,  306 ; 
beliOTed  the  reality  of  divination,  307 

Snlpicius,  Serrius,  desires  a  conference  with  Cioero, 
1 84  ;  sent  ambassador  to  Antooy,  25 1 ;  dies  on  hb 
journey,  253 ;  has  a  statue,  dcc«  decreed  to  him  by 
Cicero,  255 ;  his  character,  ib. ;  a  story  of  his  skill 
in  the  law,  errooeously  reckoned  among  Cotar's 
conspirators  by  Catron  and  Rouille,  n.  \  255 

Supper,  the  great  meal  of  the  Romans,  293 

Sylla,  P.  Com.,  convicted  of  bribery,  and  forfeits  the 
consulship ;  accused  of  conspiring  with  Catiline,  de- 
fended by  Cicero,  and  scquitted,  67 

Sylla,  L.  Cornelius,  his  behaviour  in  the  Marsic  war, 
6 ;  obtains  the  consulship,  the  province  of  Asia,  the 
command  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  7  ;  drives  C.  Ma. 
rios  out  of  Rome,  ib. ;  recovers  Qreece  and  Asia 
from  Mithridates,  declared  a  public  enemy,  makes 
peace  with  Mithridates,  8 ;  brings  the  works  of  Aris- 
totle into  Italy,  lands  at  Bruodisium,  is  joined  by 
young  Pompey,  defeats  Norbanus,  draws  Scipio's 
army  from  him,  9  ;  gives  Sdpio  his  life,  ib. ;  the 
inventor  of  a  proscription,  deprives  J.  Cassar  of  the 
priesthood,  ib. ;  unwillingly  gnnts  him  his  life,  his 
piedictioo  concerning  him,  declared  dictator,  10; 
makes  great  alterations  in  the  stote,  distributes  the 
confiscated  lands  among  his  soldiers,  ib. ;  gives  Pom- 
pey the  title  of  Magnus,  is  disgusted  at  Pompey's 
demand  of  a  triumph,  14 ;  his  death  and  charac- 
ter, ib. 

Syracuse  and  Messana  refuse  to  join  with  the  other 
cities  of  Sicily  in  the  impeachment  of  Verres,  23 

Senate,  had  the  sole  prerogative  of  distributing  the 
provinces,  tillCssar  obtained  them  by  a  grant  of  the 
people,  86 


TARQvnnua,  his  evidence  against  Craatus,  voted  to  he 
false,  62 

Terentia,  wife  of  Cicero,  rich  and  noble,  18  ;  jealous 
of  Clodius'  sister,  urges  Cicero  to  give  evideuce 
against  him,  70 ;  dragged  from  the  temple  of  Vesta 
by  Clodius*s  order,  94  ;  bean  the  misfortunes  of  her 
fiunily  with  great  spirit,  101  ;  offers  her  estate  to 
sale  to  supply  their  necessities,  102 ;  meets  Cioero  at 
Brundisium,  170;  divorced  from  him,  195;  her 


character,  195  ;  lived  to  a  lemarkable  age,  n.  ^, 
196 

Theophrutus,  his  works  brought  into  Italy  by  Sylla,  9 

Thermus,  Q.,  demolishes  Mitylene,  14 

Tibunni,  gives  hostages  to  Cicero,  161 

Tiro,  Cicero's  favourite  slave,  some  account  of  him, 
169 

Torquatus  accuses  P.  Com.  Sylla  of  conspiring  with 
Catiline,  67 

Translations  of  the  classic  writen,  how  to  be  per- 
formed, pre/»  zii 

Travels  of  Cicero,  the  pattem  of  beneficial  travel- 
ling, 13 

Trebatius  recommended  to  Cnsar  by  Cicero,  136 ; 
bis  character,  ib. ;  rallied  by  Cicero  for  turning 
Epicurean,  156 

Trebonius,  tribune,  publishes  t  law  for  the  assign- 
ment of  provinces  for  five  yean  to  the  consuls,  132 ; 
one  of  the  conspiraton  against  Cssar,  his  charac- 
ter, 220 ;  goes  to  his  government  of  Asia,  227 ; 
is  uken  by  surprise,  and  cruelly  murdered  by  Dola- 
bella,  259 

Tribunes,  their  power  carried  to  the  greatest  excess 
by  the  Gracchi,  pr^.  zviii. ;  abridged  by  Sylla, 
10 ;  restored  by  Pompey,  81  ;  the  common  tools  of 
the  ambitious,  ib. 

Triumphs,  the  nature  and  conditions  of  them,  n.  *, 
154 

Triumvirate,  the  fint,  by  whom  formed,  and  with 
what  views,  78  ;  second,  the  place  and  manner,  in 
which  the  three  chiefs  met,  288 ;  the  conditions  of 
their  union,  they  proscribe  Cicero,  with  sixteen  more, 
and  afterwards  three  hundred  senators,  and  two 
thousand  knights,  289 

Triumviri,  or  l^viri  Monetales,  what  they  were,  n.  % 
314 

Tubero,  Q.,  persecutes  Ligarius,  202 

Tullia,  Cicero's  daughter,  when  bom,  18  ;  meets  her 
&tber  at  Brundisium,  1 10;  marries  Crassipes,  125; 
separated  from  him  by  divorce,  and  marries  Dola- 
helh^  164;  divorced  from  Dolabella,  190;  her  death 
and  character,  204 ;  a  story  of  her  body  being  found 
on  the  Appian-way,  fi.  \  208 

TulHus,  the  name  of  Cicen>*s  family,  its  derivation,  2 

Tusculan  villa,  preferred  by  Cicero  to  the  rest  of  his 
villas,  38 

Tyrannic,  a  learned  Oreek  entertained  by  Cicero,  125 


Yarro,  M.  Terentius,  enten  into  a  strict  union  with 
Cicero,  his  character,  195 

Varrui,  P.,  seizes  Africa  on  the  part  of  the  republic, 
192 

Yatinius,  the  tribune,  Csesar's  creature,  79 ;  heads 
Caaar*s  mob  against  Bibulna,  80 ;  attacks  the  house 
of  Bibulus,  84 ;  appean  a  witness  against  P.  Sextius, 
and  is  severely  lashed  by  Cicero,  123;  made  pnetor, 
to  the  exclusion  of  M.  Cato,  132;  defended  by 
Cicero,  141 ;  his  character,  ib. 

Yerres,  C,  praetor  of  Sicily,  accused  by  Cicero  of 
great  oppression  and  cruelty,  23  ;  is  convicted  and 
banished,  25 ;  a  specimen  of  his  crimes,  ib. ;  his 
death,  31 

Yettins,  the  general  of  the  Marsi,  holds  a  conference 
with  the  Roman  coneul,  Cn.  Pompeius,  6 

Yettius,  L.,  accuses  CsBar  of  Catiline's  plot,  66 ;  is 
imprisoned  and  miserably  used  by  him,  67;  em- 
ployed by  him  to  chaxge  Curio,  ic.,  with  a  design 
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agaiort  Pompej's  life,  85  ;  strangled  by  him  .in 
prison,  ib. 

Victims  in  sserifidng  fonnd  sometimes  without  »  heart 
or  liver,  how  accounted  for,  n.  ',  220 

Villas  of  the  Roman  generals  used  to  be  on  hills,  n. 
294 

Viigilias,  C,  refuses  to  admit  Cicero  into  Sicily,  96 

Vomiting,  immediately  before  and  after  dinner,  a  cus- 
tom among  the  Romans,  n.  "*,  2 1 5 

Vultureius,  one  of  Catiline's  conspiiaton,  55  ;  gives 
evidence  to  the  senate  against  his  aoeomplioes,  ib. 


W. 


War,  Marsic,  otherwise  called  Italic,  Social,  5  ;  part 
of  the  education  of  the  nobility,  a  fiune  in  it  the 


surest  way  to  the  highest  honour^  6  ;  the  first  civil 
war  among  the  Romans  properly  so  called,  7  ;  Octa- 
vian,  ib. ;  Servile,  20 ;  Sertorian,  ib. ;  Mithridatic, 
36;  Gallic,  75 
Witnesses  in  trials,  a  character  of  the  Gallic,  33 ;  and 
of  the  Gredan  and  Roman,  n,  82 


Xenocles  of  Adramyttns,  a  rhetorician  of  Asia,  attended 
Cicero  in  his  travels,  13 


Y. 

YxAR,  Roman,  an  account  of  it,  201 
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WITH  BEHAKK8 


BY    WILLIAM    MELMOTH. 


Quo  fit  Ut  OBUlis 

Votlva  pateat  veluti  deaoripto  tabella 

VIU  MDi&— HOA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  principal  dengn  of  the  following  attempt,  is  to  trace  the  conduct  and  inquire  into  the  chancter 
of  Cicero.  For  this  purpose  tbe  present  Letters  were  preferred  to  those  which  are  written  to  Atticus,  as 
they  show  the  author  of  them  in  a  greater  variety  of  connezionB,  and  afford  an  opportunity  of  considering 
him  in  almost  eyery  possible  point  of  view. 

Tliis  correspondence  includes  a  period  of  about  twenty  years ;  commencing  immediately  after  Cicero^a 
consulate,  and  ending  a  few  months  before  his  death. 
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TO 


SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 


BOOK    I. 


LETTER  I.* 

To  Pompey  the  Greats  ImpertUor^, 
TovK  letter  to  the  senate  afforded  inexpressible 
satisfaction,  not  only  to  mjself,  bat  to  the  public 
A.  17  6B1  ^^  general ;  as  the  hopes  it  brought  us  of 
a  peace  are  agreeable  to  those  expecta- 
tions which,  in  fuU  confidence  of  your  superior 
abilities,  I  had  always  encouraged  the  world  to 
entertain^.  I  must  acquaint  yon,  howerer,  that  it 
entirely  sunk  the  spirits  of  that  party,  who,  from 

•  Then  letters  are  placed  according  to  their  supposed 
dates.  The  reader  will  find  at  the  end  an  index,  referring 
to  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  common  editions, 
b  The  title  of  JmjMrator,  daring  the  times  of  the'repnh- 
lio,  did  not  bear  the  least  relation  to  that  idea  which  is 
affixed  to  it  in  modem  language ;  but  was  merely  honorary 
and  occasional.  It  was  conferred  on  the  Roman  generals 
by  the  acclamations  of  their  army  in  the  field,  after  some 
signal  advantage  gained  by  their  oourage  and  condnot ;  and 
K  was  immediately  dropped  again  as  soon  as  they  entered 
Into  Rome. 

«  Pompey  was  at  this  ttane  carrying  on  the  war  In  Asia 
asafaist  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus;  and  the  letter  to 
wfaldk  Cicero  alludes,  probably  brought  an  aooount  of  the 
progress  of  the  campaign.  Mithridates  was  a  cmel  but 
bniTe  prince,  who  had  glTcn  employment  to  the  Roman 
arms  for  more  than  forty  years.  Pompey,  howerer,  had 
the  good  fJortune  to  complete  what  Sylla  and  Lucullus,  his 
predecessors  in  this  command,  were  obliged  to  leave  unfi- 
nished :  and  he  not  only  defeated  Mithridates,  but  annexed 
to  the  Roman  dominions  all  that  part  of  Asia  which  is 
between  the  Red,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Arahian 
Flor.liLS. 


being  formerly  year  declared  enemies,  have  lately 
become  your  pretended  friends  ;  as  it  utterly 
disappointed  their  most  sanguine  hopes'. 

Notwithstanding  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
me  by  the  same  express  discoTcred  but  Tery  slight 
marks  of  your  affection,  yet  I  read  it  with  pleasure. 
The  truth  is,  I  am  always  abundantly  satisfied  with 
the  consciousness  of  hanng  exerted  my  best 
offices  towards  my  friends;  and  if  they  do  not 
think  proper  to  make  me  an  equal  return,  I  am 
well  contented  that  the  superiority  should  remain 
on  my  side.  But  if  my  utmost  zeal  for  your 
interests  has  not  been  sufficient  to  unite  you  to 
mine,  I  doubt  not  that  our  co-operating  together 
upon  the  same  patriot-principles,  will  be  a  means 
of  cementing  us  more  strongly  hereafter.  In  the 
mean  time,  it  would  neither  be  agreeable  to  the 
openness  of  my  temper,  nor  to  the  freedom  of  that 
mutual  friendship  we  profess,  to  conceal  what  I 
thought  wftnting  in  your  letter.     I  will  acknow- 

4  It  is  doubtfbl  to  whom  Cicero  here  alludes.  Some  <tf 
the  commentators  suppose  that  be  pointsat  Luonllus,  who, 
as  he  had  been  recalled  from  the  command  in  which  Pom- 
pey was  now  employed,  would  not,  it  may  well  be  imagined, 
be  greatly  pleased  with  the  suocess  of  his  rival.— Others 
think  that  he  had  C»sar  in  view :  and  what  renders  this 
oonjectore  extremely  probable  is,  that  Casarand  Pompey, 
who  had  been  long  opposite  in  politics,  were  now,  avp(H' 
rentljft  reconciled ;  the  former  (for  purposes  which  shall 
hereafter  be  explained)  falling  in  with  that  party  who  were 
for  conferring  the  highest  and  most 
honours  on  the  latter. 
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ledge,  then,  that  tlie  public  senrioes  I  performed 
daring  mj  late  oonsulshipi  gaTe  me  reason  to 
expect,  from  your  attachment  both  to  mjself  and 
to  the  commonwealth)  that  you.  would  have  sent 
me  your  congratulations  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you 
would  not  haTe  omitted  them  but  from  a  tender- 
ness to  certain  persons*.  Let  me  assure  you, 
however,  that  what  I  have  performed  for  the  pre- 
servation of  my  country,  has  received  the  concurrent 
applauses  of  the  whole  world.  You  will  find  when 
you  return  hither,  I  conducted  that  important 
scene  with  so  much  spirit  and  policy,  that  you, 
like  another  Scipio,  though  far  superior,  indeed,  to 
that  hero  in  glory,  will  not  refose  to  admit  me, 
like  a  second  Lslius',  and  not  much  behind  him, 
I  trusty  in  wisdom,  as  the  friend  and  associate  of 
your  private  and  public  transactions.  Farewell. 


LETTER  IL 
Quiniua  MeteUtu  Celer',  Proconsul,  to  Cicero. 
As  I  persuaded  mjself  that  our  reconciliation 
and  friendship  was  mutually  sincere,  I  never  ima* 
A  u  691.  fS^^^  ^  should  have  had  occasion  to  com- 
plain of  being  marked  out  in  my  absence 
as  the  object  of  your  ridicule'^.  For  the  same 
reason  I  was  equally  far  from  supposing  that  you 
would  have  acted  with  so  much  bitterness  against 

«  Cioero  was  advanced  to  the  oonnlar  office  the  year 
before  the  date  of  this  letter ;  that  is.  An.  Urb.  690.  He 
particularly  alludes  to  the  part  he  acted  during  his  admi- 
nistration, with  regard  to  the  suppressing  of  Catiline's 
OQDspiracy.  [See  rem.  P.  p.  336,  and  rem.  •.  p.  338.]  And  he 
had  undoubtedly  cause  to  complain  of  Pomoey's  unex- 
pected coolness  In  the  present  instance:  the  occasion  'Of 
which  seems  to  have  been  this.  A  very  powerful  party 
was  now  forming  against  Cicero  by  Caesar  and  MetelluB 
the  tribune ;  and  Pomp^  was  considered  as  a  proper  per- 
son to  support  their  designs  of  destroying  tbegreat  autho- 
rity which  Cioero  had  lately  acquired.  It  is  highly 
probable,  therefore,  from  Pompey's  reserve  to  our  author, 
that  he  had  received  some  overtures  of  this  sort :  and  as 
he  was  jealous  of  every  power  that  might  obstruct  his  own, 
he  was  by  no  means  disposed,  it  should  seem,  to  advance 
Cicero's  credit  by  gratifying  him  with  those  applauses 
which  his  conduct  deserved.— Plat,  in  Yit.  Cloer. 

'  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  to  whom  Cioero  here 
alludes,  wasoonsul  In  the  year  of  Rome  605 ;  asL»lIus  was 
in  the  year  612,  The  strict  intimacy  which  subsisted 
between  these  distinguished  Romans,  is  celebrated  by  seve- 
ral of  the  classic  writers :  but  Cicero  has  paid  it  the  highest 
honours  in  his  Dialogue  upon  Friendship,  Scipio  and 
LffiUus  used  to  retire  together  from  the  business  of  the 
state,  to  a  villa  situated  on  the  sea-ehore,  near  Laurentum ; 
where  these  iUustrlous  friends  did  not  think  it  beneath 
their  characters  to  desosnd  to  the  humblest  recreations. 
The  virUis  Seijfiada  et  mitis  sapientia  Lctli,  tlie  heroism 
of  Scipio  and  the  wisdom  of  L«lius  could  unbend  In  gathei^ 
ing  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  coast ;  and  perhaps  it  is  some 
evidence  of  their  merit,  that  they  were  capable  of  being 
thus  easily  diverted.  Less  virtuous  mtaids  generally  have 
recourse  to  more  agitated  relaxations,  and  are  seldom 
entertained  without  carrying  their  passions  into  their 
amusements.>-Orat.  pro  Hum.  36;  Uor.  Sat.  IL  1.  ver. 
73;  Cio.  De  Orat.  ii.  6. 

«  Quinttts  Metellus  Celer  exerdeed  the  office  of  prartor, 
the  same  year  that  Cioero  was  consul.  Two  years  after  the 
date  of  thls4etter,  he  was  himself  elected  to  that  supreme 
dignity:  and  Cioero  speaks  of  his  administration  with 
applause.  He  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
—Ad  Att.  ii.  1. 

^  The  reader  win  find  this  explained  by  Cicero's  answer 
In  the  foUowing  letter. 


my  relation  Metellus  ^  as  to  persecute  him  even  to 
the  loss  of  his  fortunes  and  his  dignities,  merely 
for  a  single  word.  Jf  the  regard  which  is  due  to 
his  own  character  could  not  protect  him  from  the 
unjust  resentment  of  the  senate,  at  least  the  zeal  I 
have  ever  shown  for  the  interests  of  that  illustrious 
order,  the  services  I  have  rendered  the  common- 
wealth, and  the  consideration  which  is  owing  to 
our  birth^  should  have  powerfully  pleaded  in  his 
favour.  But  it  has  been  his  fate  to  be  oppressed, 
as  well  as  mine  to  be  deserted,  by  those  who  ought 
to  have  treated  us  in  a  very  different  manner ;  and 
the  honour  of  that  important  command  with  which 
I  am  invested,  cannot  secure  me,  it  seems,  from 
having  cause  to  lament  the  indignities  which  are 
offered  both  to  myself  and  to  my  family.  Since 
the  senate  have  shown  tliemselves  to  be  so  little 
influenced  by  the  dictates  of  equity,  or  those 
principles  of  moderation  which  distinguished  our 
ancestors,  it  will  be  no  wonder  if  they  should  find 
reason  to  repent  of  their  conduct  But  as  to  your- 
self, I  repeat  it  again,  I  never  had  the  least  suspi- 
cion that  you  were  capable  of  acting  with  so  much 
inconstancy  to  me  and  mine.  However,  neither  this 
dishonour  which  has  been  cast  upon  my  family, 
nor  any  injuries  which  can  be  done  to  me  in  my 
own  person,  shall  ever  alienate  my  affections  from 
the  republic.     Farewell. 


I 


LETTER  III. 

To  Q^miu8  Meielius  Celer  ^  Proconsul. 

I  HATE  received  your  letter,  wherein  you  tell  me 

that,  '*  you  had  persuaded  yourself,  you  should 

A  u  601     '^^^^  hh,ve  had  occasion  to  complain  of 

being  marked  out  as  the  subject  of  my 

railleries."     I  must  assure  you,  in  return,  that  I 

do  not  well  understand  to  what  you  allude.     I 

suspect,  however,  you  may  have  been  informed  of 

a  speech  I  lately  made  in  the  senate,  wherein  I 

took  notice  there  was  a  considerable  party  amongst 


>  The  person  here  alluded  to,  is  Quintus  Metellus  Cascl- 
lius  Nepos,  at  this  time  a  tribune  of  the  people.  He  had 
lately  attempted  to  procure  a  law  for  recalling  Pompoy 
out  of  Asia ;  pretending  that  his  presence  was  necessary 
in  order  to  quiet  the  commotions  in  the  r^ublio.  But  his 
real  view  was  to  destroy  the  great  credit  and  authority 
which  Cioero  now  possessed,  by  throwing  the  whole  power 
into  Pompey's  hands.  Cato,  who  was  likewise  tribune  at 
the  same  time,  most  strenuously  opposed  this  design  of  his 
oolleague ;  and  the  contests  that  arose  between  them,  upon 
this  occasion,  were  attended  with  great  and  dangerous 
disturbances.  Metellus,  however,  being  at  length  obliged 
to  desist,  retired  in  disgust  with  his  complaints  to  Pompey. 
After  he  had  thus  withdrawn  himself,  it  was  proposed, 
that  the  censure  of  the  senate  should  be  passed  upon  his 
turbulent  conduct,  as  also  that  he  should  be  deposed  from 
his  offioe ;  and  It  was  these  proceedings,  together  with  the 

I  part  that  Metellus  Celer  supposed  Cicero  to  have  bonie  In 
them,  which  occasioned  the  warm  remonstrances  of  the 

,  letter  before  us.  Plutarch  asserts  it  was  owing  to  the  pru- 
dence and  moderation  of  Gato,  that  the  motion  against 
Metellus  Nepos  was  not  carried.  Suetonius,  on  the  other 
hand,  expressly  says  that  he  was  actually  suspended ;  and 
indeed  the  following  answer  of  <Soero  renders  it  extremely 
probable  that  some  deoreeof  that  kind  had  been  voted,  and 
afterwards  repealed.— Plut.  In  Vit.  Gatoa. ;  Soet  in  Vit. 
Jul.  Cm.  16. 

J  Within  the  qMMse  of  twelve  years,  there  had  been  no 
less  than  twelve  of  this  famUy  who  were  either  consuls, 
censors,  or  distingnisbed  with  the  henouia  of  atriinnph^ 
Veil.  Pat.  U.  11. 
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OS,  who  regretted  that  the  commonwealth  ihoald 
have  owed  its  preservation  to  mj  hands.  I  added, 
I  confess,  that,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
"  of  some  of  your  relations,  whose  desires  yon 
could  by  no  means  refuse,  yon  snppressed  the 
applaose  with  which  you  intended  to  have  honoured 
me  in  that  illostrioas  assembly."  1  mentioned,  at 
the  same  time,  that  *^  we  had  shared  between  us  the 
glory  of  having  saved  the  republic :  and  that  whilst 
I  was  protecting  Rome  from  the  wicked  designs 
of  her  intestine  enemies,  you  were  defending  Italy 
from  the  open  attacks  and  secret  conspiracies  of 
those  who  had  meditated  our  general  ruin.  But 
that  some  of  your  family,  nevertheless,  had  endea- 
voared  to  weaken  this  our  illustrious  association, 
and  were  unwilling  you  should  make  any  return  on 
yoar  part,  for  those  high  honours  with  which  you 
bad  been  distinguished  on  mine."  As  this  was  an 
open  confession  how  much  I  was  mortified  in  not 
receiving  the  applause  I  expected,  it  raised  a 
general  smile  in  the  house :  not  indeed  at  you,  but 
at  myself,  for  ingenuously  acknowledging  my  disap- 
pointment. And  surely  what  I  thus  said  cannot 
but  be  considered  as  highly  to  your  credit ;  since 
it  was  an  evidence  that,  amidst  the  highest  honours, 
I  stiU  thought  my  glory  incomplete,  without  the 
concurrence  of  your  approbation. 

As  to  what  you  mention  concerning  a  mutual 
affection,  I  know  not  what  yon  may  esteem  as  a 
mark  of  that  dispositiott.  But,  according  to  my 
^prehension,  it  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  those 
good  offices  which  one  friend  receives  from  another. 
If,  as  a  proof  of  this  gratitude  on  my  part,  I  were 
to  tell  you  that  I  gave  up  my  pretensions  to  your 
present  government,  you  might  well  suspect  my 
veracity.  The  truth  is,  I  renounced  it  as  being 
inconsistent  with  that  plan  of  conduct  I  had  laid 
down  to  myself^  :  and  I  find  every  day  more  and 
more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  having  taken  this 
resolution.  But  this,  with  strict  sincerity,  I  can 
affirm,  that  I  no  sooner  relinquished  my  claim  to 
your  province  than  I  considered  how  to  throw  it 
into  your  hands.  I  need  not  mention  the  manage- 
ment  which  was  employed  in  order  to  secure  the 
lot  in  your  fivour  ;  but  this  much  I  will  say,  that 
I  hope  you  do  not  imagine  the  part  my  colleague 
acted  in  that  affair  was,  in  any  of  its  circumstances, 
without  my  privity  and  consent.  Let  me  desire 
you  to  recollect  with  what  expedition  I  assembled 
the  senate  immediately  after  the  balloting  was 
oTer,  and  how  folly  I  spoke  upon  that  occasion  in 
your  applause.  Accordingly  you  then  told  me  that 
I  had  not  only  paid  a  high  compliment  to  yourself, 
but  at  the  same  time  cast  a  very  severe  reproach 


k  Cicero  here  alludes  to  the  reaolutten  he  took  of  not 
accepting  any  goreminent  at  the  expiration  of  his  oonsu- 
lar  office ;  a  reeolutlon,  it  must  be  owned,  worthy  of  a 
generous  and  diuntereeted  patriot.  Accordingly,  in  a 
•peech  which  ho  made  in  the  senate  on  the  day  of  his 
taauguration,  he  declared  he  would  receive  no  honours  at 

I  the«Io8eof  his  ministry  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
tribonet  to  obstruct ;  and  indeed  it  was  in  their  power 
to  obstrnet  every  honour  the  senate  could  decree.  As  the 
authority  of  these  popular  magistrates  could  thus  disap- 
point the  ambition  of  the  consuls,  it  had  often  influenced 
them  in  the  exercise  of  their  funotions.  But  by  this  self- 
denying  renunciation  which  Cicero  made,  he  had  nothing 

I     to  hope  from  their  favour,  or  to  fear  from  their  resentment : 

•  and  consequently  divested  himself  of  every  motive  that 
could  check  a  vigorous  onxisitiini  to  their  factious  mea- 

(     snree^-Orat.  oont.  RulL  1.  8. 


upon  your  colleagues.  I  will  add,  that  so  long  as 
the  decree  shall  subsist,  which  the  senate  paMed 
at  that  juncture,  there  will  not  be  wanting  a  public 
and  conspicuous  monument  of  my  good  offices 
towards  you.  Remember  likewise  the  zeal  with 
which  I  supported  your  interest  in  the  senste;  the 
encomiums  with  which  I  mentioned  you  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people ;  and  the  affectionate  letters 
I  wrote  to  you  after  your  departure.  And  when 
you  have  laid  these  several  circumstances  together, 
I  may  safely  leave  it  to  your  own  determination, 
whether  your  behaviour  to  me,  upon  your  last 
return  to  Rome*  was  suitable  to  these  instances  of 
my  friendship.  However,  I  know  not  what  you 
mean  by  our  **  reconcilement :  '^  an  expression,  it 
should  seem,  which  cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be 
applied  where  there  never  was  any  formal  rupture. 
With  respect  to  your  relatiou,  whom  I  ought 
not,  yon  tell  me,  to  have  persecuted  so  severely  in 
resentment  of  a  single  expression,  I  have  this  to 
say :  In  the  first  place,  I  most  highly  applaud  the 
affectionate  disposition  yon  discover  towsjpds  him  : 
and,  in  the  next,  I  hope  you  would  pardon  me,  if 
that  duty  which  I  owe  my  country,  and  to  which 
no  man  is  more  strongly  devoted,  had,  at  any  time, 
obliged  me  to  oppose  hu  measures.  But  if  I  have 
only  defended  myself  against  his  most  cmel  attacks^ 
have  yon  not  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  I  never 
once  troubled  you  with  my  complaints  ?  On  the 
eontrary,  when  I  perceived  he  was  collecting  the 
whole  force  of  his  tribunitial  power  in  order  to 
oppress  me,  I  contented  myself  with  endeavouring 
to  divert  him  from  his  unjust  purpose,  by  applying 
to  your  wife^  and  Bister"* ;  as  the  latter  had  often 
indeed,  in  consideration  of  my  connexions  with 
Pompey,  exerted  her  good  offices  in  my  behalf. 
Nevertheless  (and  I  am  sure  you  are  no  stranger 
to  the  truth  of  what  I  am  going  to  say)  upon 
laying  down  my  consular  office,  he  prevented  me 
from  making  the  usual  speech  to  the  people :  and 
thus,  what  had  never  been  denied  to  the  lowest  and 
most  worthless  of  our  magistrates,  he  most  injuri- 
ously refused  to  a  consul  who  had  preserved  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  This  insult,  however, 
proved  greatly  to  my  honour ;  for,  as  he  would 
only  suffer  me  to  take  the  oath",  I  pronounced  the 
sincerest  and  most  glorious  of  asseverations  with 
an  uncommon  exertion  of  voice ;  and  the  whole 
assembly  of  the  people  as  loudly  called  the  gods  to 
witness,  that  what  I  had  sworn  was  most  religi- 
ously true<>.  But  though  I  received  this  signal 
affront  from  your  cousin,  yet  I  had  the  very  same 
day  sent  an  amicable  message  to  him  by  our  com* 


1  Sister  to  Clodltts:  a  woman  of  mt 
ness,  and  suspected  of  having  poisoned  MeteUus,  who  died 
in  094,  a  few  years  after  this  letter  was  written^-Cloero, 
who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments,  represents  them  as 
truly  heroic.  Metellus  saw  the  approaches  of  death  with- 
I  out  the  least  concern  upon  his  own  account,  and  only 
•  lamented  that  he  should  lose  his  life  at  a  time  when  his 
friend  snd  his  country  would  have  most  oceaslon  for  his 
services.^Pro  Coslio,  84. 

B  Mncia :  she  was  married  to  Pompey,  but  aftewarda 
'•  divorcedfrom  him  onoccaslon  of  her  gallantries  with  Cesar. 
^Ad  Att.  i.  1« ;  Plut.  hi  Vit.  Pomp. 

n  The  consuls,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  took  an 
oath  that  they  had  faithfully  and  zaalously  disoharged 
their  trust — Manutius. 

•  Cicero  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  usual  terms  of 
the  oath ;  bat  swore  that  he  had  preserved  Rome  and  the 
republic  from  destnictian.->Plat.  in  Vit.  Cicer. 
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moQ  friends,  with  the  hopes  of  persuading  him 
into  a  better  temper.  The  answer  he  returned  was, 
that  all  applications  of  this  kind  were  now  too  late. 
He  had,  indeed,  asserted,  some  days  before,  in  a 
speech  which  he  made  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
people,  *'  that  the  man  who  had  punished  others 
without  suflfering  them  to  be  heard  p,  ought  to  be 
denied  the  privilege  of  being  heard  in  his  turn." 
Excellent  and  judicious  patriot  indeed !  to  main- 
tain that  the  same  punishment  which  had  been 
decreed,  and  with  the  approbation  too  of  every 
honest  man  in  Rome,  to  those  rebels  and  incen- 
diaries who  had  attempted  to  involve  their  country 
in  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  was  due  to  him 
who  had  preserved  the  senate,  the  city,  and  all 
Italy  in  general  from  destruction.  These  were  the 
proTOcations  that  induced  me  to  oppose  your 
cousin  openly  and  before  his  face :  and  accordingly 
in  a  debate  on  the  first  of  January  concerning  the 
state  of  the  republic,  I  thought  proper  to  let  him 
see  that  he  had  declared  war  against  a  man  who 
did  not  want  resolution  to  return  his  attack.  In  a 
speech  which  he  made  a  few  days  afterwards,  he 
was  pleased  to  throw  out  several  menacing  expres- 
sions against  me  ;  and  it  was  evidently  his  deter- 
mined purpose  to  eflfect  my  ruin,  not  by  bringing 
my  actions  to  a  fiiir  and  impartial  trial,  but  by  the 
most  illegal  methods  of  violence.  Had  I  not  acted 
then  with  spirit  in  opposition  to  his  ill-considered 
measures,  would  not  the  world  have  thought  (and 
thought  too  with  reason)  that  the  courage  I  exerted 
m  my  consulate  was  merely  accidental,  and  not  the 
result  of  a  steady  and  rational  fortitude  ?  If  you 
are  ignorant  of  these  instances  of  your  cousin's 
deportment,  he  hat  concealed  a  Tery  material 
article  of  his  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
apprised  you  of  them,  you  have  reason  to  look 
npon  me  as  having  acted  with  great  temper  and 
forbearance  in  never  interrupting  you  with  my 
expostulations.  In  a  word,  you  will  find  my  com- 
plaint against  him  was  not  founded  on  a  single 
expression,  as  you  call  it,  but  on  a  continued  series 
of  malevolence.  Let  me  now,  tlierefore,  show  you 
that  my  conduct  in  return  was  influenced  by  prin- 
ciples of  the  greatest  good-nature  :  if  good-nature 
it  may  be  deemed,  not  to  exert  a  proper  resent- 
ment against  injuries  of  so  atrocious  a  kind.  The 
truth  is,  I  never  once  made  a  motion  in  the  senate 
to  his  prejudice  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  often  as  any 
question  arose  in  which  he  was  concerned,  I  always 
voted  on  the  most  fiivourable  side.  I  will  add 
P  The  principal  oonspiratora  concerned  with  Catiline 
being  taken  into  custody,  Cicero  convmed  the  senate ;  when 
It  was  debated  in  what  manner  to  proceed  against  the  pri- 
soners, Silanus.  the  consul-elect,  advised  that  they  should 
all  be  put  to  death.  But  this  was  against  an  express  law, 
which  prohibited  the  taking  away  the  life  of  any  citizen 
without  a  fonnal  processL  The  proposal  of  Silanus  was 
opposed  by  Caesar,  as  being  a  stretch  of  the  senate's  power 
which  might  be  productive  of  very  dangerous  consequences 
in  a  free  state.  It  was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  the 
estates  of  the  conspirators  should  be  confiscated,  and  their 
persons  closely  imprisoned.  Cicero,  as  Dr.  Middleton 
observes,  delivered  his  sentiments  with  all  the  skill  both 
of  the  orator  and  the  statesman ;  and  while  he  seemed  to 
show  a  perfect  neutrality,  and  to  give  equal  commendation 
to  both  the  opinions,  was  artfully  labouring  to  turn  the 
scale  In  favour  of  Silanus's*  which  he  considered  as  a  ne- 
cessary example  of  severity  in  the  present  circumstances 
of  the  republic.  A  vote  accordingly  passed  that  the  con- 
spirators should  suffer  death ;  which  Cicero  immediately 
put  in  execution.— Life  of  Cio.  p.  59—61 ;  see  rem,  ■,  p.  338. 


(though  it  is  a  circumstance,  indeed,  in  which  I 
ought  not  to  have  concerned  myself)  that  I  was  so 
far  from  being  displeased  with  the  decree  which 
passed  in  his  favour,  that,  in  consideration  of  his 
being  related  to  you,  I  actually  promoted  it  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power. 

Thus  you  see  that,  far  from  being  the  aggressor, 
I  have  only  acted  a  defensive  part  Nor  have  I, 
as  you  accuse  me,  betrayed  a  capricious  disposition 
with  regard  to  yourself :  on  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing your  failure  in  some  amicable  offices  on 
your  side,  I  have  still  preserved  the  same  unvaria- 
ble  sentiments  of  friendship  on  mine.  Even  at  this 
very  instant  when  I  have  before  me,  I  had  almost 
called  it  your  threatening  letter,  yet  I  will  tell  you 
that  I  not  only  excuse,  but  highly  applaud  the 
generous  warmth  you  express  in  your  cousin's 
behalf;  as  I  know,  by  what  passes  in  my  own 
breast,  the  wonderful  force  of  fiimily  affection.  I 
hope  then  you  will  judge  of  my  resentment  with 
the  same  candour,  and  acknowledge  that  if,  with- 
out  the  least  provocation  on  my  part,  I  have  been 
most  cruelly  and  outrageously  treated,  by  any  of 
your  relations,  I  had  a  right,  I  will  not  only  say  to 
defend  myself,  but  to  be  supported  in  that  defence 
if  it  were  necessary,  even  by  your  whole  army. 
Believe  me,  I  haTe  erer  been  desirous  of  making 
you  my  friend  ;  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  convince 
you,  upon  all  occasions,  that  I  was  entirely  yours ; 
sentiments  which  I  still  retain,  and  shall  continue 
to  retain  just  as  long  as  you  desire.  To  say  all  in 
one  word,  I  am  much  more  disposed  to  sacrifice 
my  resentment  against  your  cousin  to  my  friend- 
ship towards  yourself,  than  to  suflfer  the  former, 
in  any  degree,  to  impair  our  mutual  affection. 
Farewell. 


LETTER   IV. 

To  Caius  Anionitu,  Imperator  ^. 
I  HAD  determined  not  to  trouble  you  with  my 
letters,  unless  of  the  recommendatory  kind :  not 
A  u  mi.  ^^^  ^  ^^^  reason  to  expect  my  solicita- 
tions  would  have  much  weight  vrith  you ; 
but  as  being  unwilling  it  should  appear  to  those 
who  might  apply  for  them,  that  any  coolness  had 
arisen  between  as.  However,  as  our  common 
friend  Atticus,  who  has  been  a  particular  witness 
of  the  warmth  with  which  I  have  ever  promoted 
your  interest,  is  coming  into  your  province,  I  can- 
not forbear  conveying  a  letter  to  you  by  his  hand ; 
especially  as  he  very  strongly  importuned  me  for 
that  purpose. 

'  Were  I  to  claim  even  your  highest  services,  the 
demand  oould  by  no  means  be  thought  unreason- 
able, after  having  contributed  everything  on  my 
part  for  the  advancement  of  your  ease,  your  inte- 
rest, and  your  honours'.  But  I  may  safely  appeal 
to  your  own  conscience,  whether  you  have  ever 
made  me  the  least  return :  so  far  from  it,  indeed, 
that  I  have  heard  (for  I  dare  not  say  I  have  been 

4  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  was 
nnole  to  the  celebrated  Mark  Antony.  He  had  been  consul 
the  year  before  with  Cicero,  and  was  now  governor  of 
Macedonia. 

r  The  consuls,  at  the  exphration  of  their  office,  used  to 
draw  lots  to  which  of  the  provinces  they  should  respect- 
ively succeed  asgovemors.  This  which  Antonius  poeseascd, 
one  of  the  most  desirable  in  all  the  Roman  empire,  having 
fallen  to  Cicero,  he  resigned  it  to  his  oolleagueu 
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informed*,  as  it  u  an  ezpreuion,  it  seems,  which 
yoo  freqaeatly,  though,  I  am  sure,  injuriously, 
I  object  to  me,)  I  have  heard  then  that  you  have 
I  intimated  something  as  if — but  I  leave  it  to  Atticus 
to  tell  you  the  re^t :  as  the  report*  has  given  him 
no  less  ooncem  than  it  gave  myself.  In  the  mean 
I  time,  1  will  only  say,  that  the  senate  and  the  whole 
RoDian  people  have  been  witnesses  of  that  uncom- 
mon zeal  with  which  I  have  entered  into  your 
interest.  What  sentimenta  of  gratitude  this  has 
impressed  upon  your  mind,  you  yourself  are  the 
best  judge ;  how  much  you  owe  me  in  consequence 
of  it,  let  others  determine.  It  was  friendship  that 
first  engaged  my  good  offices  in  your  favour ;  and 
I  afterwards  was  induced  to  continue  them  merely 
from  a  principle  of  constancy.  But,  believe  me, 
your  present"  affairs  require  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  my  zeal  and  pains :  the  utmost  exertion  of 
which  shall  not  be  wanting,  provided  I  may  have 
reason  to  think  that  they  are  not  entirely  thrown 
avray.  For  I  shall  never  be  so  absurdly  offi<'ious, 
as  to  employ  them  where  they  are  not  acceptable. 
Atticus  will  inform  yon  in  what  particular  instances 
yoa  may,  probably,  have  occasion  for  my  good 
offices :  in  the  meanwhile,  I  very  warmly  recom- 

■  Thts  alludes  to  an  expretmion  which  Cicero  had  often 
oeemaUm  to  employ  in  the  affair  of  Catiline's  couspiracy. 
As  bis  principal  intelligence  arose  |from  some  of  the  cim- 
q>irators themselves,  whocommimlcated  to  him,  from  time 
to  time,  the  designs  of  their  awiociates.  ho  was  obliged  to 
conceal  the  authors  of  these  discoveries:  and.  therefore, 
in  laying  his  allegations  before  the  senate  or  the  people,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  speaking  only  in  general  terms, 
and  of  assuring  them  that  he  had  be«i  informed  of  the 
particular  articles  he  mentioned.  But  though  the  event 
prored  that  his  informations  were  true :  yet,  in  generiil. 
this  method  of  accusation  was  extremely  odious,  and  of 
dangerous  example.  Cicero's  enemies,  therefore,  did  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  this  popular  objection,  and  were 
perpetually  repeating  the  phraM.  /  am  if\form€d,  when- 
ever they  were  disposed  to  reproach  his  conduct  in  this 
transaction .-^ee  Mongault,  rem.  19,  on  the  19th  letter 
of  the  first  book  to  Atticus;  Pint,  in  ViU  Cioer. ;  Sallubt ; 
Declam.  inCioer.  2. 

*  This  report  was  of  a  very  unfavourable  kind  indeed : 
for  it  charged  Cicero  with  having  a  share  in  the  money 
wbioh  Antonius  raised  by  his  exactions  on  the  unhappy 
people  of  his  provincOb  The  very  Judicious  French  trans- 
Iat«)r  of  the  epiatles  to  Atticus,  seems  to  imagine  there  was 
some  foundation  for  this  report ;  as  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  Antonius  had  agreed  to  pay  Cicero  a  certain  sum  in 
oofudderatkm  of  his  having  relinquished  to  him  the  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia:  but  this  is  a  conjecture  altoKcther 
unsupported  by  any  evidence.  Thus  much,  however,  is 
certain ;  in  the  first  place,  that  Cicero  had  some  demands 
upon  Antonius,  of  a  nature  which  he  did  not  choose  should 
be  known ;  as,  whenever  he  hints  at  them  to  Atticus,  it  is 
always  in  a  very  dark  and  enignuttical  manner :  and,  in 
the  next  place,  that  he  sacrificed  his  own  Judgment  and 
the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  in  order  to  support  Anto- 
nius in  bis  present  government.  From  which  facts  the 
reader  is  left  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  he  shall  Judge 
reasonable.^Ad  Att.  xiL  13. 14.  See  the  following  remark. 

■  Pompey  had  declared  his  intentions  of  very  strenu- 
ously insisting  that  Antonius  should  be  recalled  from  his 
government,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  hitt  administra- 
tion :  which,  it  seems,  had  been  extrenuly  oppressive.  It 
was  upon  this  occasV>n  that  Cicero  pnmiiiied  him  his  ser- 
vice :  and  it  seems,  by  the  following  letter,  that  he  Vepi 
his  word.  But  if  he  had  not.  his  honour,  perhaps,  would 
not  have  been  the  more  questionable :  for  it  appears,  from 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  that  Cicero  could  not  undertake  the 
defence  of  Antonius  without  suffering  in  the  opinion,  not 
only  of  the  populace,  but  of  every  worthy  man  in  Home. — 
Ad  Att  L  12.    See  rem,  *  on  the  following  letter. 


mend  him  to  yours.  I  am  well  persuaded,  indeed, 
that  his  own  interest  with  you  is  his  best  advocate  : 
however,  if  you  have  any  remaining  affection  for 
me,  let  me  entreat  you  to  show  it  (and  it  is  the 
most  obliging  manner  in  which  you  can  show  it) 
by  your  services  to  my  friend.    Farewell. 


LETTER   V. 
To  Publius  Sestiutf  Quattar\ 

1  COULD  scarce  credit  your  freedman  Deciu^, 
as  highly  as  I  think  of  his  fidelity  and  attachment 
A  u  692.  '°  y°**'  interest,  when  he  requested  me, 
'in  your  name,  to  use  my  endeavours  that 
you  may  not  at  present  be  recalled.  Remembering, 
indeed,  the  very  different  strain  in  which  all  the 
letters  I  had  before  received  from  you  were  written, 
I  could  not  easily  be  induced  to  think  that  you  had 
so  greatly  altered  your  mind.  But  after  Cornelia's 
visit  to  my  wife,  and  the  discourse  which  I  had  my- 
self with  Cornelius,  1  could  no  longer  doubt  of  this 
change  in  your  inclinations  :  and  accordmgly  I 
never  failed  to  attend  in  your  behalf,  at  every  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  senate.  The  question, 
however,  did  not  come  on  till  January  last,  when 
we  carried  it  without  much  opposition;  though 
I  found  some  difficulty  in  persuading  Quintus 
Fusius*,  and  the  rest  of  your  friends,  to  whom  you 
had  written  upon  this  subject,  to  believe  me  rather 
than  your  own  letters. 

I  had  not  agreed  with  Crassus  for  his  house, 
when  you  wished  me  joy  of  the  purchase ;  but  I 
was  so  much  encouraged  by  your  congratulations, 
that  I  soon  afterwards  bought  it  at  thirty-five  hun- 
dred thousand  se^sterces*.     I  am  now,  therefore,  so 

»  Every  pnKxmsul,  or  governor  of  a  province,  had  a 
quorator  under  him.  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  paymaster- 
general  to  the  provincial  forces,  and  as  superinunidant 
likewise  of  the  public  revenues.  Sestius  was  at  this  time 
exercising  that  office  under  Antonius,  in  Macedonia^  Somo 
further  account  will  be  occasionally  given  of  him  in  the 
progress  of  these  remarks. 

V  One  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

X  About  2H.irmiL  Cicero,  it  is  said,  borrowed  a  consi- 
derable part  of  this  sum  from  a  man  whose  cause  he  had 
undertaken  to  defend.  But  eloquence  was  not  as  yet  pro- 
fessedly venal  in  Rome;  and  it  was  looked  upon  ns  higlily 
dishonourable  for  an  advocate,  not  only  to  receive  any 
reward,  but  even  a  loan  of  his  client.  Cicero,  therefore, 
being  publicly  reproached  with  this  transaction,  most  con- 
fidently denied  the  charge ;  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  not  the  least  intention  of  making  this  purchase. 
However,  he  soon  afterwards  completed  his  bargain :  when 
being  taxed  in  the  senate  with  this  unworthy  falsehood,  lie 
endeavoured  to  laugh  it  off,  by  telling  his  censurers  that, 
"  they  must  know  very  little  of  the  world  indeed,  if  they 
imagined  any  prudtnt  man  would  raise  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity, by  publicly  avowing  his  intentions  of  becoming  a 
purchaser."  It  is  A ul us  Gellius  who  gives  us  this  btory, 
which  Dr.  Middleton  supposes  he  miffht  have  picked  up 
from  some  spurious  collection  of  Ciceni's  Jokeb :  and  many 
such,  it  is  certain,  were  handed  about,  even  in  Cicero's 
life  time.  As  every  reader  of  taste  and  learning  must  wihh 
well  to  the  moral  character  of  so  invaluable  an  author  as 
Cicero,  one  cannot  but  rc>gret  that  neither  bis  own  cencral 
regard  to  truth,  nor  the  plea  of  his  ingenious  advocate, 
seem  sufficienr  to  discredit  this  piece  of  secret  history. 
That  Cicero  was  capable  of  denying  facts,  where  it  waN  not 
for  his  advantage  they  should  be  discovered,  will  appear, 
perhaps,  beyond  controverfy  in  the  progress  of  these  re- 
marks. In  the  meantime  a  very  strong  instance  of  this 
may  be  produced  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus.  Cicero 
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deeply  involved  in  debt  as  to  be  full  ripe,  yon  must 
know,  for  a  plot,  if  any  malcontent  will  be  so  cha- 
ritable as  to  admit  me  into  one.  But  the  misfor- 
tune is,  this  sort  of  patriots  are  all  disposed  to 
exclude  me  from  their  society :  and  whilst  I  am 
the  aversion  of  some  of  them,  as  the  avowed  avenger 
of  conspiracies ;  others  suspect  that  I  only  plead 
poverty  with  a  view  of  gaining  their  confidence,  in 
order  to  betray  them.  They  think  it  incredible, 
indeed,  that  the  man  who  rescued  the  bags  of  all 
the  usurers  in  Rome  from  a  general  attack,  should 
ever  be  in  distress  for  moneys.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  there  is  enough  to  be  raised  at  six  per 
cent,  and  I  have  gained  this  much,  by  the  services 
I  have  done  my  country,  that  I  am  considered  by 
your  money-lenders  as  a  good  man. 

I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  I  have  lately 
looked  over  your  house  and  buildings,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  the  improvements  you  are  making. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  world  is  sensible  that 
Antonius  has,  by  no  means,  acted  towards  me  with 
the  gratitude  he  ought,  yet  it  did  not  prevent  me 
from  being  his  advocate  lately  in  the  senate  :  when, 
by  the  influence  of  my  authority,  and  the  force  of 
what  I  said,  I  greatly  disposed  the  house  in  his 
favour*.  I  will  only  add  my  wishes  that  you  would 
write  to  me  oftener.    Farewell. 

had  written  an  invective  a^fainst  some  person  whose  inter- 
est be  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  In  the  affair  of  his 
restoration.  This  piece  of  satire  had  stolen  into  the  world, 
it  aeems,  without  his  knowledgre ;  but  as  he  never  had  any 
formal  quarrel  with  the  man  against  whom  it  was  levelled, 
and  as  it  was  drawn  up  in  a  style  by  no  means  equnl  to 
the  usual  correctness  of  his  performances,  it  might  easily, 
he  tells  Attious,  be  proved  not  to  have  come  from  his  hand : 
jmto  posse  probari  non  esse  meam.  The  truth  of  it  is,  sin- 
cerity does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  virtue  upon  which 
Cicero  was  very  solicitous  of  establishing  his  character. 
Thus,  Plutarch  assures  us,  that  our  author  having  madie  a 
speech  in  public,  full  of  the  highest  encomiums  on  Cras- 
sus,  he  did  not  scruple  a  few  da3rs  afterwards  to  reverse 
the  panegyric,  and  represent  him  before  the  same  audience 
in  all  the  darkest  colours  of  his  invective.  Cicero  being 
reminded,  upon  this  occasion,  of  his  former  harangue, 
very  gravely  replied,  '*  it  was  only  by  way  of  an  oratorical 
exercise,  and  in  order  to  try  the  force  of  his  eloquence  upon 
so  bad  a  subject."— Aul.  Oell.  xiL  18;  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  68; 
Ad  Att.  iii.  12 ;  Plut  in  ViL  Cicer. 

7  The  chief  of  those  who  engaged  in  Catiline's  rebellion, 
were  men  of  the  same  desperate  fortunes  as  himself :  Qui- 
eunque  bona  patria  laeeraverat^  says  the  historian  of  this 
conspiracy,  quicvnque  alienum  as  grande  conJlavtraU 
were  the  worthy  associates  of  Catiline  in  this  infamous 
enterprise :  and  though  liberty  was,  as  usiuU,  the  pretence, 
the  true  motive  of  their  taking  up  arms  was,  in  order  to 
make  war  upon  their  creditors.— Sallust.  Bell.  Cat  14. 

*  The  question  in  this  debate  probably  turned  on  the 
rccal  of  Antonius— a  question  which  seems  either  to  have 
been  carried  in  hia  favour,  or  to  have  been  dropped  during 
a  considerable  time.  For  it  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Atticus, 
written  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  present,  that  An to- 
niiis  was  still  in  his  government :  and  Diem  Cassius  assures 
us,  that  he  was  not  brought  upon  his  trial  till  the  consu- 
late of  Caesar ;  that  is,  not  till  the  Year  of  Rome  694.  He 
was  then  arraigned  for  hia  ill-conduct  in  Macedonia,  and 
as  being  concerned  likewise  in  Catiline's  conspiracy.  This 
last  article  of  the  impeachment  could  not  be  proved,  but 
the  truth  of  it,  nevertheless,  was  generally  believed ;  how- 
ever, he  was  convicted  of  the  former,  and  condemned  to 
perpetual  bani^ment  Cicero  appeared  as  his  advocate 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  it  was  an  occasion  which  contri- 
buted more,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  to  his  future  misfor- 
tunes. For,  in  the  warmth  of  bis  speech,  he  indiscreetly 
threw  out  some  reflections  upon  Csaar,  which,  although 


LETTER  VL 
To  Terentia,  to  my  dearest  Tullia,  and  to  my  Son\ 

If  you  do  not  hear  from  me  so  frequently  as  you 
might,  it  is  because  I  can  neither  write  to  you,  nor 
A  u  695.  ^  y**"**  ^'^^^"»  ^'ithout  falling  into  a 
greater  passion  of  tears  than  I  am  able  to 
support;  for  though  I  am  at  all  times,  indeed, 
completely  miserable,  yet  I  feel  my  misfortunes 
with  a  particular  sensibility  upon  those  tender 
occasions. 

Oh !  that  I  had  been  more  indifferent  to  life  I 
Our  days  would  then  have  been,  if  not  wholly 
unacquainted  with  sorrow,  yet  by  no  means  thus 
wretched.     However,  if  any  hopes  are  still  reserved 
to  us  of  recovering  some  part,  at  least,  of  what  we 
have  lost,  I  shall  not  think  that  I  iiave  made  alto- 
gether so  imprudent  a  choice.     But,  if  our  present 
fate  is  unalterably  fixed— ah !  my  dearest  Terentia,     ; 
if  we  are  utterly  and  for  ever  abandoned  by  those    ^ 
gods  whom  you  have  so  religiously  adored,  and  by    i 
those  men  whom  I  have  so  faithfully  served ;  let 
me  see  you  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may  have    , 
the  satisfaction  of  breathing  out  my  last  departing    j 
sigh  in  your  arms.  | 

I  have  spent  about  a  fortnight  at  this  place  ^, 
with  my  friend  Marcus  Flaccus.  This  worthy  man 
did  not  scruple  to  exercise  the  rites  of  friendship 
and  hospitelity  towards  me,  notwithstending  the 
severe  penalties  of  that  iniquitous  law  aj^nst  those 
who  should  venture  to  give  me  reception  <=.  May 
that  great  master  of  his  passions  did  not  think  proper  at 
that  time  openly  to  resent,  it  is  probable  he  never  forgave. 
Dion  Cassius,  at  least,  informs  us,  that  it  was  upon  this 
account  he  secretly  instigated  Clodlus  to  those  violent 
measures  which  soon  afterwards  terminated  in  Cicero's 
exile.— Ad  Att.  il.  2;  Dio,  xzzviL  See  rem.  »  on  the  pre- 
ceding letter. 

»  There  is  an  interval  of  two  years  between  the  date  of 
this  and  the  foregoing  letter ;  the  correspondence  which 
Cicero  carried  on  during  the  intermediate  period  being 
entirely  lost,  except  that  which  he  held  with  Atticna  The 
following  letters  to  Terentia,  were  written  in  our  author's 
exile,  and  will  prove,  either  that  Cicero  was  a  philosopher 
only  in  speculation,  or  that  philosophy  itself  pretends  to 
more  than  it  has  power  to  perform.  Perhaps,  they  will 
prove  both ;  for.  as  on  the  one  hand  they  discover  the  most 
unmanly  dejection  of  spirit ;  so  it  is  certain,  on  the  other, 
that  much  weaker  minds  have  been  able,  with  the  sssist- 
ance  of  better  principles,  tu  support  with  fortitude  far 
severer  trials.  Those  in  which  Cicero  was  at  present  exer- 
cised, were  occasioned  by  Clodius,  who  procured  himself 
to  be  elected  tribune  with  the  single  view  of  destroying 
this  his  avowed  adversary.  It  has  already  been  observed 
in  rem.  P,  on  the  third  letter  of  this  book,  that  Cicero, 
in  his  consulate,  had  put  to  death  some  of  the  con- 
spirators concerned  with  Catiline,  without  any  formal 
trial,  and  upon  no  other  authority  than  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  And  it  was  upon  this  cltarge  that  Clodltis  founded 
his  impeachment.  Cicero's  conduct  upon  this  occasion, 
has  also  been  arraigned  by  a  late  very  accurate  and  judicious 
historian :  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  as  far  ss  we 
can  be  competent  judges  of  it  at  this  distance  from  the 
time  and  scene  of  action,  it  sf^ms  to  have  been  attended 
with  some  circumstances  not  easily  reconcilable  to  the 
principles  either  of  justice  or  good  policy.- Uooke's  Roman 
History,  vol.  iii.  p.  316. 

*  b  Brundisium :  a  maritime  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  now  called  Brinditi.  Cicero,  when  he  first  with- 
drew from  Rome,  intended  to  have  retired  into  Sicily,  but 
being  denied  entrance  by  the  governor  of  that  island,  he 
changed  his  direction,  and  came  to  Brundisium,  in  his 
way  to  Greece. — ^Pro  Plane  40,  41. 

c  As  soon  as  Cicero  bad  withdrawn  firom  Rome,  Clodins 
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I  one  day  h»?e  it  in  my  power  to  make  him  a 
re  tarn  to  those  generont  services,  which  I  shall 
ever  most  gratefully  remember. 

J  am  jnst  going  to  embark,  and  pnrpoie  to  pass 
through  Macedonia,  in  my  way  to  Cyzicum'.  And 
now,  my  Terentia,  thus  wretched  and  rained  as  I 
am,  can  I  entreat  you,  opder  all  that  weight  of  pain 
and  sorrow  with  which,  I  too  well  know,  yon  are 
oppressed,  can  1  entreat  yon  to  be  the  partner  and 
companion  of  my  exile?  Bat  must  I  then  live 
without  you  ?  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  myself 
to  that  hard  condition;  unless  yoor  presence  at 
Rome  may  be  a  mean  of  forwarding  my  return  ;  if 
any  hopes  of  that  kind  should  indeed  subsist.  But 
should  there,  as  I  sadly  suspect,  be  absolutely 
none,  come  to  me,  I  conjure  yoa,  if  it  be  possible : 
for  never  can  I  think  myself  completely  rained, 
whilst  I  shall  enjoy  my  Terentia's  company.  But 
how  will  my  dearest  daughter  dispose  of  herself? 
A  question  which  you  yourselves  must  consider : 
for,  as  to  my  own  part,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  what 
to  advise.  At  all  events,  however,  that  dear  un- 
happy girl  must  not  take  any  measures  that  may 
injure  her  conjugal  repose*,  or  affect  her  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  world.  As  for  my  son — ^let 
me  not,  at  least,  be  deprived  of  the  consolation  of 
holding  him  for  ever  in  my  arms.  But  1  must  lay 
down  my  pen  a  few  moments :  my  tears  flow  too 
fast  to  suiter  me  to  proceed. 

I  am  under  the  utmost  solicitude,  as  I  know  not 
whether  you  have  been  able  to  preserve  any  part  of 
your  estate,  or  (what  I  sadly  fear)  are  cruelly  robbed 
of  yoor  whole  fortune.  I  hope  Piso'  will  always 
continue,  what  you  represent  him  to  be,  entirely 
ours.  As  to  the  manumission  of  the  slaves,  I  think 
you  have  no  occasion  to  be  uneasy.  For,  with  re- 
gard to  your  own,  you  only  promised  them  their 
liberty  as  they  should  deserve  it :  but,  excepting 
Orpheus,  there  are  none  of  them  that  have  any 
great  claim  to  this  favour.  As  to  mine,  I  told 
them,  if  my  estate  should  be  forfeited,  I  would  give 
them  their  freedom,  provided  I  could  obtain  the 
confirmation  of  that  grant :  but,  if  I  preserved  my 
estate,  that  they  should  all  of  them,  excepting  only 
a  few  whom  I  particularly  named,  remain  in  their 
present  condition.  But  this  is  a  matter  of  little 
consequence. 

With  regard  to  the  advice  you  give  me  of  keep- 
ing up  my  spirits,  in  the  belief  that  I  shall  again 
be  restored  to  my  country,  1  only  wish  that  I 
may  have  reason  to  encourage  so  desirable  an  ex- 
pectation. In  the  mean  time,  I  am  greatly  miser- 
able, in  the  uncertainty  when  I  shall  hear  from  you, 
or  what  hand  you  will  find  to  convey  your  letters. 
1  would  have  waited  for  them  at  this  place,  but  the 
master  of  the  ahip  on  which  I  am  going  to  embark, 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  lose  the  present 
opportunity  of  sailing. 

For  the  rest,  let  me  conjure  you,  in  my  turn,  to 
bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  our  afflictions  with 

procured  a  law,  which,  among  other  articles,  enacted,  that 
**  no  penon  should  presume  to  harhour  or  receive  him  on 
pain  of  death."— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  0a 

*  A  oonaiderable  town  in  an  island  of  the  Propontis, 
which  lay  so  oloee  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  us  to  be  Joined 
with  it  by  ft  bridge. 

e  Tutlia  was  at  this  time  married  to  Caius  Plso  Fnigl ;  a 
yomig  nobleman  of  one  of  the  best  ffttnili^w*  in  Rome.  See 
rem.  ▼  on  letter  9  of  this  book. 

'  Cicero's  son-in-law,  mentiooed  in  tha  last  note. 
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as  much  resolution  as  possible.  Remember  that 
my  days  have  all  been  honourable  ;  and  that  I  now 
suffer  not  for  my  crimes,  but  my  virtues.  No,  my 
Terentia,  nothing  can  justly  be  imputed  to  me,  but 
that  I  survived  the  loss  of  my  dignities.  However, 
if  it  was  more  agreeable  to  our  children  that  I 
should  thus  live,  let  that  reflection  teach  us  to 
submit  to  our  misfortunes  with  cheerfulness ; 
insupportable  as  upon  all  other  considerations  they 
would  undoubtedly  be.  But,  alas!  whilst  I  am 
endeavouring  to  keep  up  your  spirits,  I  am  utterly 
unable  to  preserve  my  own  ! 

I  have  sent  back  the  faithful  Philetsems,  as  the 
weakness  of  his  eyes  made  him  incapable  of  render- 
ing me  any  service.  Nothing  can  equal  the  good 
offices  I  receive  from  Sallustius.  Pescennius,  like- 
wise, has  given  me  strong  marks  of  his  affection : 
and  I  hope  he  will  not  fail  in  his  respect  also  to 
you.  Sica  promised  to  attend  me  in  my  exile,  but 
he  changed  his  mind,  and  has  left  me  at  this  place. 

I  entreat  you  to  take  all  possible  care  of  your 
health,  and  be  assured,  your  misfortunes  more 
sensibly  affect  me  than  my  own.  Adieu,  my  Te* 
rentia,  thou  most  faithful  and  best  of  wives  !  adieu. 
And  thou,  my  dearest  daughter,  together  with  that 
other  consolation  of  my  life,  my  dear  son,  I  bid  you 
both  most  tenderly  farewell. 
BrundJsium,  April  the  aoth. 


LETTER  VII. 
To  Terentia,  to  my  dearest  Tuiiiaf  and  to  my  Son. 

Im AGiNK  not,  my  Terentia,  that  I  write  longer 
letters  to  others  than  to  yourself :  be  assured,  at 
A  u  695  1^^^  'f  ^v^r  I  ^°>  ^^  i*  merely  because 
those  I  receive  from  them  require  a  more 
particular  answer.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  always 
at  a  loss  what  to  write ;  and,  as  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  dejection  of  my  mind  that  I  perform 
with  greater  reluctance  in  general,  so  I  never 
attempt  it  with  regard  to  you  and  my  dearest 
daughter,  that  it  does  not  cost  me  a  flood  of  tears. 
For  how  can  I  think  of  you  without  being  pierced 
with  grief,  in  the  reflection,  that  I  have  made  those 
completely  miserable  whom  I  ought,  and  wished, 
to  have  rendered  perfectly  happy  ?  And  I  should 
have  rendered  them  s6,  if  I  haid  acted  with  less 
timidity. 

Piso's  behaviour  towards  us  in  this  season  of  our 
afflictions,  has  greatly  endeared  him  to  my  heart ; 
and  I  have,  as  well  as  I  was  able  in  the  present 
discomposure  of  my  mind,  both  acknowledged  his 
good  offices  and  exhorted  him  to  continue  them. 

I  perceive  you  depend  much  upon  the  new 
tribunes  ;  and  if  Pompey  perseveres  in  his  present 
disposition,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  your  hopes 
will  not  be  disappointed ;  though  I  must  confess  I 
have  some  fears  with  respect  to  Crassus.  In  the 
meanwhile  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find,  what 
indeed  I  had  reason  to  expect,  that  you  act  with 
great  spirit  and  tenderness  in  all  my  concerns. 
But  I  lament  it  should  be  my  cruel  fate  to  expose 
you  to  so  many  calamities,  whilst  you  are  thus 
generously  endeavouring  to  ease  the  weight  of 
mine.  Be  assured  it  was  with  the  utmost  grief  I 
read  the  account  which  Publiua  sent  me,  of  the 
opprobrious  manner  in  which  you  were  dragged 
from  the  temple  of  Vesta  to  the  office  of  Valerius  9, 
9  Terentia  had  takqi  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
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Sad  reserve  indeed !  that  thou,  the  'dearest  object 
of  my  fondest  desires,  that  my  Terentia,  to  whom 
such  numbers  were  wont  to  look  up  for  relief, 
should  be  herself  a  spectacle  of  the  most  affecting 
distress  !  and  that  I,  who  have  saved  so  many 
others  from  ruin,  should  have  ruined  both  myself 
and  my  family  by  my  own  indiscretion  ! 

As  to  what  you  mention  with  regard  to  the  area 
belonging  to  my  house,  1  shall  never  look  upon 
myself  as  restored  to  my  country,  till  that  spot  of 
ground  is  again  in  my  possession**.  But  this  is  a 
point  that  does  not  depend  upon  ourselves.  Let 
me  rather  express  my  concern  for  what  does,  and 
lament  that,  distressed  as  your  circumstances 
already  are,  you  should  engage  yourself  in  a  share 
of  those  expenses  which  are  incurred  upon  my 
account.  Be  assured  if  ever  I  should  return  to 
Rome,  I  shall  easily  recover  my  estate  :  but  should 
fortune  continue  to  persecute  me,  will  you,  thou 
dear  unhappy  woman,  will  you  fondly  throw  away, 
in  gaining  friends  to  a  desperate  cause,  the  last 
scanty  remains  of  your  broken  fortunes  1  I  conjure 
you  then,  my  dearest  Terentia,  not  to  involve 
yourself  in  any  charges  of  that  kind :  let  them 
be  borne  by  those  who  are  able,  if  they  are  willing, 
to  support  the  weight.  In  a  word,  if  you  have 
any  affection  for  me,  let  not  your  anxiety  upon  my 
account  injure  your  health  :  which,  alas !  is  already 
but  too  much  impaired.  Believe  me  you  are  the 
perpetual  subject  of  my  waking  and  sleeping 
thoughts :  and  as  I  know  the  assiduity  you  exert 
in  my  behalf,  I  have  a  thousand  fears  lest  your 
strength  should  not  be  equal  to  so  continued  a 
fatigue.  I  am  sensible  at  the  same  time  that  my 
affairs  depend  entirely  upon  your  assistance  :  and 
therefore  that  they  may  be  attended  with  the  success 
you  hope  and  so  zealously  endeavour  to  obtain, 
let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to  take  care  of  your 
health.  < 

'  I  know  not  wUbm  40  write  to  unless  to  those 
who  first  write  to  me,  or  whom  you  particularly 
mention  in  your  letters.  As  you  and  Tullia  are  of 
opinion  that  I  should  not  retreat  farther  from 
Italy,  I  have  laid  aside  that  design.  Let  me  hear 
from  you  both  as  often  as  possible,  particularly  if 
there  should  be  any  fairer  prospect  of  my  return. 
Farewell,  ye  dearest  objects  of  my  most  tender 
affection.  Farewell! 


Thenalonicfti,  Oct.  the  6th. 


LETTER  Vin. 
To  Terentia^  to  my  dearest  Tullia,  and  to  my  Son. 
I  LEARN,  by  the  letters  of  several  of  my  friends 
as  well  as  from  general  report,  that  you  discover 
the  greatest  fortitude  of  mind,  and  that 
^'  ^'  '  you  solicit  my  affairs  with  unwearied  ap- 
plication. Oh,  my  Terentia,  how  truly  wretched 
am  I  to  be  the  occasion  of  such  severe  misfortunes 
to   so   faithful,  so  generous,  and   so  excellent  a 


but  was  forcibly  dragged  out  from  thence  by  the  directiuna 
of  ClodiuB.  hi  order  to  be  examined  at  a  public  office,  con- 
cerning her  husband's  effects.— Ross. 

^  After  Clodius  had  procured  the  law  against  Cicero 
already  taken  notice  of,  he  consecrated  the  area  where  his 
house  in  Rome  stood,  to  the  perpetual  service  of  religion, 
and  erected  a  temple  upon  it  to  the  goddess  Liberty. — 
Life  of  Cicero,  p.  93. 

*  A  city  in  Macedonia,  now  called  Salonfchi. 


woman  I  And  my  dearest  Tullia  too  1 — That  she 
who  was  once  so  happy  in  her  father,  should  now 
derive  from  him  such  bitter  sorrows  !  But  how 
shall  I  express  the  anguish  I  feel  for  my  little  boy ! 
who  became  acquainted  with  grief  as  soon  as  be 
was  capable  of  any  reflection  J.  Had  these  afflictions 
happened,  as  you  tenderly  represent  them,  by  an 
unavoidable  fate,  they  would  have  sat  less  heavy  on 
my  heart.  But  they  are  altogether  owing  to  my 
own  folly  in  imagining  I  was  loved  where  I  was 
secretly  envied'',  and  in  not  joining  with  those 
who  were  sincerely  desirous  of  my  friendship'. 
Had  I  been  governed  indeed  by  my  own  sentiments, 
without  relying  so  much  on  those  of  my  weak  or 
wicked  advisers,  we  might  still,  my  Terentia,  have 
been  happy".  However,  since  my  friends  encourage 


J  Cicero's  son  was  at  this  time  about  eight  years  of  age. 
— Manutius. 

k  The  persons  to  whom  he  alludes  are,  Hortensius, 
Arriuit.  and  others  of  that  party,  who  (if  we  may  believe 
Cicero's  complaints  to  Atticus)  took  advantage  of  his  fears, 
and  advised  him  to  withdraw  from  Rome  on  purpose  to 
ruin  him.  But  persons  under  misfortunes  are  apt  to  be 
suspicious,  and  are  frequently  therefore  unjust :  as  Cicero 
seems  to  have  been  with  respect  to  Hortensius  at  least, 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  merited  his  reproaches  — 
Ad  Att.  iii.  9, 14 ;  Ad  <^uint.  Frat.  i.  3.  See  Mongault, 
remarks,  vol.  ii.  p.  44. 

1  Csesar  and  Crassus  frequently  solicited  Cicero  to  nnite 
himself  to  their  party,  promising  to  protect  him  from  the 
outrages  of  Clodius.  provided  he  would  fall  in  with  their 
measures.— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  79,  86. 

">  Cicero  is  perpetually  reproaching  himself  in  these 
letters  to  Terentia,  and  in  those  which  ho  wrote  at  the 
same  time  to  Atticus,  for  Aot  having  taken  up  arms  and 
resolutely  withstood  the  violences  of  Clodius.  He  after- 
wards, however,  in  several  of  his  speeches,  made  a  merit 
of  what  he  here  so  strongly  condemns,  and  particularly  in 
that  for  Sex  tins,  he  appeals  to  Heaven,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  that  be  submitted  to  a  voluntary  exile  in  order 
to  spare  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  preserve  the 
public  tmnquillity.  **  Te,  te,  patria,  tcstor,  (sa^  he)  et 
vos  ponates  patriique  Dii,  me  vestrarum,  sedum  templo- 
rumque  causa,  me  propter  salutcm  meorum  civium,  que 
mihi  semper  fuit  mea  oarior  vita,  dimicatlonem  c«dcmque 
fugisse."  But  Cicero's  veracity,  in  this  solemn  asseve- 
ration, seems  liable  to  be  justly  questioned.  It  is  certain 
that  he  once  entertHined  a  design  of  taking  up  arms  in  his 
own  defence :  and  the  single  motive  that  appears  to  have 
determined  him  in  the  change  of  this  resolution  was.  his 
finding  himself  most  perfidiously  deserted  by  Poropey  :— 
"  Si— quisquam  fuisset  (says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus) 
qui  me  P(»mpeii  minus  liberali  response  perterritum.  a 
turpitsimo  consUio  revocaret ;— aut  occubuissem  honeste^ 
aut  victores  hodie  viveremus." — [Ad  Att.  iii.  15.]  Dion 
Cassius  asserts,  that  Cicero,  notwithstanding  this  unex- 
pectird  desertion  of  Pompey,  was  preparing  to  put  himself 
in  a  posture  of  defence;  bat  that  Cato  and  Hortensius 
would  not  suffer  him  to  execute  his  purpose :  fir€X*^P^^ 
fjXv  SirAa  hpioffBoi,  tcuKvBtU  Bk  iv6  re  roi;  KctToi^of 
Kol  rov  'OpTTfalov,  &.o.  1.  xxxviii.  Perhaps  this  author 
may  be  mistaken  as  to  his  having  actually  made  any 
formal  preparations  of  this  kind :  but  that  he  had  it  in  his 
intentions  seems  clear  beyond  all  reasonable  contradiction. 
The  French  historian  of  our  author's  banishment  has 
relied,  therefore,  too  much  upon  Cicero's  pompous  profes- 
sions after  his  return,  when  he  maintains  that  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  his  thoughts  than  a  serious  oppo- 
sition. [Hist  de  I'Exil  de  Cic^r.  p.  148.]  The  contrary 
appears  most  evidently  to  have  been  the  case ;  and  that 
the  patriot- motive  which  he  so  often  assigns  in  his  sub- 
sequent orations  for  leaving  his  country,  was  merely  an 
after-thought,  and  the  plausible  colouring  of  artful  elo- 
quence. Why  else,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  not  the  least 
hint  of  any  such  generous  principle  of  hia  oonduot,  in  all 
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me  to  hope,  I  will  endeaTOiir  to  restrain  my  gr^ef, 
lest  the  effect  it  may  have  upon  my  health  should 
disappoint  your  tender  efforts  for  my  restoration. 
I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  many  diffi- 
culties  that  must  be  conquered  ere  that  point  can 
be  effected  ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  much 
easier  to  have  maintained  my  post  than  it  is  to 
recover  it  Nevertheless,  if  all  the  tribunes  are  in 
my  interest ;  if  Lentulus  is  re»lly  as  zealous  in  my 
cause  as  he  appears ;  and  if  Pompey  and  Caesar 
likewise  concur  with  him  in  the  same  views,  I  ought 
not,  most  certainly,  to  despair. 

With  regard  to  our  slaves,  I  am  willing  to  act 
as  our  friends,  you  tell  me,  advise.  As  to  your 
concern  in  respect  to  the  plague  which  broke  out 
here,  it  is  entirely  ceased  :  and  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  escape  all  infection.  However,  it  was 
my  desire  to  have  changed  my  present  situation 
for  some  more  retired  place  in  Epirus,  where  I 
might  be  secure  from  Piso  and  his  soldiers**.  But 
the  obliging  Piancius  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
me  ;  and  still  indeed  detains  me  here  in  the  hope 
that  we  may  return  together  to  Rome**.  If  ever  I 
should  live  to  see  that  happy  day  ;  if  ever  I  should 
be  restored  to  my  Terentia,  to  my  children,  and  to 
myself,  I  shall  think  all  the  tender  solicitudes  we 
have  suffered,  daring  this  sad  separation,  abun- 
dantly repaid. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  affection  and  humanity 
of  Piso's  P  behaviour  towards  every  one  of  us  :  and 
I  wisfarbe  may  receive  from  it  as  much  satisfaction, 
as  I  am  persuaded  he  will  honour. — I  was  far  from 
intending  to  blame  you  with  respect  to  my  brother : 
but  it  is  much  my  desire,  especially  as  there  are  so 
few  of  you,  that  you  should  live  together  in  the  most 
perfect  harmony. — I  have  made  my  acknowledg- 

the  letters  he  wrote  during  thin  period  ?  Why  else  is  he 
perpetually  reproaching  his  friends  for  having  suffered 
him  to  take  thai  measure  ?  And  why,  in  a  word,  does  he 
call  it,  as  In  the  passage  above-cited,  turpissimum  con- 
silium, the  effect  of  a  most  ignominious  resolution  ?  But 
were  it  to  be  admitted  that  a  regard  to  his  country  deter- 
mined him  to  withdraw  from  it;  still,  however,  he  could 
not,  with  any  degree  of  truth,  boast  of  his  patriotism  upon 
that  occasion ;  for  the  most  partial  of  his  advocates  must 
acknowledge,  that  he  no  sooner  executed  this  res^ilutlon, 
than  be  heartily  repented  of  it.  The  truth  is,  how  unwil- 
ling soever  be  might  be  to  hazard  the  peace  of  his  country 
in  maintaining  his  post,  he  was  ready  to  renounce  nil  ten- 
derness of  that  kind  in  recovering  it ;  and  he  ezpreasly 
desires  Attictis  to  raise  the  mob  in  his  favour,  if  there  were 
any  hopes  of  making  a  successful  push  for  his  restoration : 
— **  Oro  te  ut,  si  quae  spes  erit  posse  studiis  bononim, 
auctoritate,  multitudine  camparala,  rem  oonflci,  des  ope- 
lam  ut  uno  impotu  perfringatur.*'— Ad  Att.  iii.  93. 

■  Lucius  Calphumius  Piso,  who  was  consul  this  year 
with  Gabinlus :  They  were  both  the  profesoed  enemies  of 
Cicero,  and  supported  Clodius  in  his  violent  measures. 
The  province  of  Macedonia  had  fallen  to  the  former,  and 
be  was  new  preparing  to  set  out  for  bis  government,  where 
his  troops  were  daily  arriving.  Cicero  has  delineated  the 
characters  at  large  of  these  consuls  in  several  of  his  ora- 
tions :  but  he  has,  in  two  words,  given  the  most  odious 
picture  of  them  that  exasperated  eloquence,  perhaps,  ever 
drew,  where  he  calls  them  duo  reipuhlicce  porlenta  ac 
jMtne  funera :  an  expression  for  which  modem  language 
can  furnish  no  equivalent.  De  Prov.  Consul.— -See  rem. 
4  on  letter  17,  book  ii,  and  rem. '  on  letter  3,  book  viL 

o  Piancius  was,  at  this  time,  quaestor  in  Macedonia, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  many  generous  offices  to 
Cicero  in  bis  exile.p— Pro  Plane,  patiim.  See r«m. ▼on 
letters,  book  vill. 

P  Cicero's  son-in-law. 


ments  where  you  desired,  and  acquainted  the 
persons  you  mention  that  you  had  informed  me 
of  their  services. 

As  to  the  estate  yon  propose  to  sell ;  alas  !  my 
dear  Terentia,  think  well  of  the  consequence : 
think  what  would  become  of  our  unhappy  boy, 
should  fortune  still  continue  to  persecute  us.  But 
my  eyes  stream  too  fast  to  suffer  me  to  add  more : 
nor  would  I  draw  the  same  tender  flood  from 
yours.  I  will  only  say,  that  if  my  friends  should 
not  desert  me,  1  shall  be  in  no  distress  for  money: 
and  if  they  should,  the  money  you  can  raise  by  the 
sale  of  this  estate  will  little  avail.  I  conjure  you 
then,  by  all  our  misfortunes,  let  us  not  absolutely 
I  ruin  our  poor  boy,  who  is  well  nigh  totally  undone 
already.  If  we  can  but  raise  him  above  indigence, 
a  moderate  share  of  good- fortune  and  merit  will  be 
sufficient  to  open  his  way  to  whatever  else  we  can 
wish  him  to  obtain.  Take  care  of  your  health, 
and  let  me  know  by  an  express  how  your  nego- 
ciations  proceed,  and  how  affairs  in  general  stand. 
— My  fate  must  now  be  soon  determined.  I  ten- 
derly salute  my  son  and  daughter,  and  bid  yon  all 
farewell. 
Dyrrachiumt,  November  26. 

P.S. — I  came  hither,  not  only  as  it  is  a  free 
city'  and  much  in  my  interest,  but  as  it  is  situated 
likewise  near  Italy".  But  if  I  should  find  any 
inconvenience  from  its  being  a  town  of  such  great 
resort,  I  shall  remove  elsewhere,  and  give  you  due 
notice. 


LETTER    IX. 

To  Terentia, 

I  RECEiTED  three  letters  from  yon  by  the  hands 

of  Aristocritus,  and  have  wept  over  them  till  they 

are  almost  defaced  with  my  tears.     Ah  I 

A.  c.  6B&  jjjy  Terentia,  I  am  worn  out  with  grief : 

nor  do  my  own  personal  misfortunes  more  severely 

torture  my  mind,  than  those  with  ^\c\i  you  and 

my  children  are  oppressed.     Unhappy  indeed  as 

you  are,  I  am  still  infinitely  more  so ;  as  our 

common  afSictions  are  attended  with  this  aggra- 

vating  circumstance  to  myself,  that  they  are  justly 

to  be  imputed  to  my  imprudence  alone.     I  ought 

most  undoubtedly  either  to  have  avoided  the  dsnger 

by  accepting  the  commission*  which  was  offered 

me  ;  or  to  have  repelled  force  by  force  ;  or  bravely 

to  have  peiished  in  the  attempt.    Whereas  nothing 

4  A  city  in  Macedonia,  now  called  Duraxzo,  in  the 
Turkish  dominions.  This  letter,  though  dated  from 
Dyrrachium,  appears  to  have  been  wholly  written,  except 
the  postscript,  at  Tliessalontca. 

r  That  is,  a  city  which  had  the  privilege,  though  in  the 
dominions  of  the  Roman  republic,  to  be  governed  by  its 
own  laws. 

•  Besides  the  reasons  hero  mentioned,  there  was  another 
and  much  stronger,  which  induced  Cicero  to  leave  Thes- 
salonica :  for  he  ha^l  received  intelligence  that  Piso's  troops 
were  approaching  towards  that  city.^Ad  Att.  Hi.  22. 

t  As  it  answered  Ca>sar's  purposes  either  to  gain  Cicero, 
or  to  ruin  him,  he  artfully  laid  his  measures  for  both. 
And  accordingly,  after  having  instigated  Clodius  to  pursue 
Cicero,  he  offered  to  take  him  into  Gaul  in  the  quality  of 
his  lieutenant,  as  a  means  of  protecting  him  from  that 
yengeance  he  had  secretly  inflamed.  But  Cicero,  being 
more  disposed  to  try  his  strength  with  his  adversary,  im- 
prudently declined  the  proposal.— Dio,  zzxvii. ;  Ad  Att. 
ii.  18, 19. 
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could  haTe  been  more  unworthy  of  my  character, 
or  more  pregnant  with  misery,  than  the  scheme  I 
have  pursued  °.  I  am  orerwhelmed,  therefore, 
not  only  with  sorrow  but  with  shame :  yes,  my 
Terentia,  I  blush  to  reflect  that  I  did  not  exert 
that  spirit  I  ought  for  the  sake  of  so  excellent  a 
wife  and  such  amiable  children.  The  distress  in 
which  you  are  all  equally  involved,  and  your  own 
ill  state  of  health  in  particular,  are  ever  in  my 
thoughts ;  as  I  have  the  mortification,  at  the  same 
time,  to  observe,  that  there  appear  but  slender 
hopes  of  my  being  recalled.  My  enemies  are  many ; 
while  those  who  are  jealous  of  me  are  almost  innu- 
merable :  and  though  they  found  great  difficulty  in 
driving  me  from  my  country,  it  will  be  extremely 
easy  for  them  to  prevent  my  return.  However, 
as  long  as  you  have  any  hopes  that  my  restoration 
may  be  effected,  I  will  not  cease  to  co-operate 
with  your  endeavours  for  that  purpose ;  lest  my 
weakness  should  seem,  upon  all  occasions,  to 
frustrate  every  measure  in  my  favour.  In  the 
meanwhile,  my  person  (for  which  you  are  so  ten- 
derly concerned)  is  secure  from  all  danger :  as,  in 
truth,  I  am  so  completely  wretched,  that  even  my 
enemies  themselves  must  wish  in  mere  malice  to 
preserve  my  life.  Nevertheless  I  shall  not  fail  to 
observe  the  caution  you  kindly  give  me. 

I  have  sent  my  acknowledgments  by  Dexippus 
to  the  persons  you  desired  me,  and  mentioned,  at 
the  same  time,  that  you  had  informed  me  of  their 
good  offices.  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  those 
which  Piso  exerts  towards  us  with  so  uncommon  a 
zeal :  and  indeed  it  is  a  circumstance  which  all  the 
world  speaks  of  to  his  honour.  Heaven  grant  I 
may  live  to  enjoy,  with  you  and  our  children,  the 
common  happiness  of  so  valuable  a  relation^  1 

The  only  hope  I  have  now  left  arises  from  the 
new  tribunes  ;  and  that  too  depends  upon  the  steps 
they  shall  take  in  the  commencement  of  their  office : 
for  if  they  should  postpone  my  affair,  I  shall  give 
up  all  expectations  of  its  ever  being  effected. 
Accordingly  I  have  despatched  Aristocritus,  that 
you  may  send  me  immediate  notice  of  the  first 
measures  they  shall  pursue,  together  with  the 
general  phin  upon  which  they  propose  to  conduct 
themselves.  I  have  likewise  ordered  Dexippus  to 
return  to  me  with  all  expedition,  and  have  written 
to  my  brother  to  request  he  would  give  me  frequent 
information  in  what  manner  affairs  proceed.  It  is 
with  a  view  of  receiving  the  earliest  intelligence 
from  Rome,  that  I  continue  at  Dyrrachium :  a 
place  where  I  can  remain  in  perfect  security,  as  I 
have,  upon  all  occasions,  distinguished  this  city  by 
my  particular  patronage.  However,  as  soon  as  I 
shall  receive  intimation  that  my  enemies^  are 
approaching,  it  is  my  resolution  to  retire  into 
Epirus. 

"  See  rem.  «  on  the  preceding  letter. 

▼  He  had  the  great  misfortune  to  be  disappointed  of  thig 
wish:  fur  Piao  died  soon  after  this  letter  Mras  written. 
Cicem  mentions  him  In  several  parts  of  bis  writings,  with 
the  highest  gratitude  and  esteem.  He  represents  him  as  a 
young  nobleman  of  the  greatest  talents  and  application, 
who  devoted  hfs  whole  time  to  the  Improvement  of  his 
mind,  and  the  exercise  of  eloquence :  as  one  whose  moral 
qualifications  were  no  less  extraordinary  than  his  intel- 
lectual, and,' In  short,  as  possessed  of  every  accomplish- 
ment and  every  virtue  that  could  endear  him  to  his  friends, 
to  his  family,  and  to  the  public.— Pro  Sext  31 ;  De  Clar. 
Orator.  S71 ;  Ad  Quirites,  a 

V  The  troops  of  Piso.    See  rem, »  on  the  former  letter. 


In  answer  to  your  tender  proposal  of  accompa- 
nying me  in  my  exile,  I  rather  choose  you  should 
continue  in  Rome ;  as  I  am  sensible  it  is  upon  you 
that  the  principal  burthen  of  my  affairs  must  rest. 
If  your  generous  negociations  should  succeed,  my  ' 
return  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  that  journey : 
if  otherwise — But  I  need  not  add  the  rest.  The 
next  letter  I  shall  receive  from  you,  or  at  most  the 
subsequent  one,  will  determine  me  in  what  manner 
to  act.  In  the  meantime  I  desire  you  would  give 
me  a  full  and  faithful  information  how  things  go 
on:  though  indeed  I  have  now  more  reason  to 
expect  the  final  result  of  this  affair  than  an  account 
of  its  progress. 

Take  care  of  your  health  I  conjure  you ;  assuring 
yourself  that  you  are,  as  you  ever  have  been,  the 
object  of  my  fondest  wishes.  Farewell,  my  dear 
Terentia  1  I  see  you  so  strongly  before  me  whilst  I 
am  writing,  that  I  am  utterly  spent  with  the  tears 
I  have  shed.     Once  more,  farewell'. 

Dyrrachium,  Nov.  the  3i)th. 


LETTER  X. 
To  Quinlut  Meieliut  Nepoa,  the  Coruulr. 
The  letters  I  received  both  from  my  brother  and 
my  friend  Atticus,  strongly  encouraged  me  to  hope 
that  you  were  not  less  disposed  than  your 
^'  ^'      '  colleague  to  favour  my  recall.     In  conse- 
quence of  this  persuasion,  I  immediately  wrote  to 
you  in  terms  suitable  to  my  present  unfortunate 
circumstances ;  acknowledging  my  grateful  sense 
of  your  generous  intentions,  and  entreating  your 
future  assistance.      But  I  aifterwards  learned,  not 
indeed  so  much  by  any  hint  of  this  kind  from  my 
friends,  as  from  the  report  of  those  who  passed 
this  way,  that  you  did  not  continue  in  the  same 
favourable  sentiments*  :  for  which  reason  I  would 

>  <*  This  great  man,  who  had  been  the  saviour  of  his 
country,  who  had  feared,  in  the  support  of  that  cause, 
neither  the  insults  of  a  desperate  party,  nor  the  daggers  of 
assassins ;  when  he  came  to  suffer  for  the  same  cause,  sunk 
under  the  weight.  He  dishonoured  that  banishment  which 
indulgent  Providence  meant  to  be  the  means  of  rendering 
his  glory  complete.  Uncertain  where  be  should  go.  or 
what  he  should  do,  fearful  as  a  woman,  and  froward  as  a 
chiVd,  he  lamented  the  loss  of  his  rank,  of  his  riches,  and 
of  his  splendid  popularity.  His  eloquence  served  only  to 
paint  his  misery  in  stronger  colours.  He  wept  over  the 
ruins  of  his  fine  house,  which  Clodlus  had  demolished; 
and  his  separation  from  Terentia,  whom  he  repudiated  not 
long  afterwards,  was,  perhaps,  an  afHiction  to  him  at  this 
.  time.  Everything  becomes  intolerable  to  the  man  who 
is  once  subdued  by  grief.  He  regrets  what  he  took  no 
pleasure  in  enjoying,  and,  overloaded  already,  he  slirinks 
at  the  weight  of  a  feather.  Cicero's  behaviour,  in  short, 
was  such,  that  his  friends,  as  well  as  his  enemies,  believed 
him  to  have  lost  his  senses.  Cowar  beheld,  with  a  secret 
satisfaction,  the  man,  who  had  refused  to  be  his  lieutenant, 
weeping  under  the  rod  of  Clodius.  Pompey  hoped  to  find 
some  excuse  for  his  own  ingratitude  in  the  contempt  which 
the  friend,  whom  he  had  abandoned,  exposed  himself  to. 
Nay,  Atticus  Judged  him  too  nearly  attached  to  his  former 
fortune,  and  reproached  him  for  it.  Atticus,  even  Atticus 
blushed  for  TuUy,  and  the  most  plausible  man  alive 
assumed  the  style  of  Cato.**— Bolingbroke,  Reflections  on 
Exile,  p.  853. 

7  This  is  the  same  person,  who,  when  he  was  tribune, 
gave  occasion,  by  his  ill-treatment  of  Cicero,  to  the  second 
and  third  letters  of  this  book.  He  waa  now  consul  with 
Publius  Cornelius  Lentulus. 

*  Whilst  the  friends  of  Cicero  were  exerting  their  endea- 
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not  Tentnre  to  importune  yon  any  forther.  My 
brotheri  howoTer,  having  transmitted  me  a  copy  of 
the  speech  yon  lately  made  in  the  senate,  I  found 
it  animated  with  such  a  spirit  of  candour  and  mo- 
deration, that  I  was  induced  to  write  to  yon  once 
more.  Let  me  earnestly  request  you  then  to  con* 
sider  rather  the  interests  than  the  passions  of  your 
family*,  lest,  by  falling  in  with  their  unjust  and 
cruel  opposition  to  me,  you  should  open  a  way  by 
which  they  themseWes  may  be  oppressed  in  their 
turn.  Is  it  possible,  indeed,  that  you,  who  gained 
such  a  glorious  conquest  over  yourself,  as  to  sacri- 
fice your  own  private  enmities^  to  the  welfare  of 
the  republic,  should  be  prevailed  upon  to  add 
strength  to  a  resentment  in  others,  which  evidently 
tends  to  its  destruction  ?  If  you  think  proper  then 
to  afford  me  your  assistance  in  this  conjuncture, 
you  may,  upon  all  occasions,  depend  on  my  utmost 
services  in  return.  On  the  other  hand,  should  that 
lawless  violence,  which  has  wounded  the  common- 
wealth through  my  side,  be  suffered 'still  to  prevail, 
it  imports  you  to  reflect,  whether,  if  you  should 
hereafter  be  inclined  to  recal  the  opportunity  of 
preserving  our  general  liberties,  you  will  not  have 
the  misfortune  of  finding  it  much  too  late^.  Fare- 
welL 


A.U.  686. 


LETTER  XL 

To  Fabius  Gallut^, 

I  HAVB  been  attacked  with  a  disorder  in  my 
bowels,  which  continued  with  great  violence  during 
ten  days  ;  but  as  it  was  not  attended  with 
a  fever,  I  could  not  persuade  those  who 
had  occasion  for  my  services,  that  I  was  really 
indisposed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ayoid  their 
vours  to  procure  his  restoration.  Cludius  was  opposing  their 
designs  by  every  method  of  artifice  and  violence :  in  which 
he  was  protected  by  Metellus,  notwithstanding  he  had 
given  intimations  of  a  disposition  to  favour  Cicero's  inte- 
rest.—Life  of  Cicero,  p.  108. 

•  Clodius  was  cousin  to  Metellns.— Poet  Red.  in  Sen.  10. 

b  The  first  step  that  Lentolus  took  when  ho  entered 
upon  the  administration  of  his  oflBce,  was  to  move  the 
senate  that  Cicero  might  be  recalled.  Upon  which  occa- 
sion, his  colleague  Metellus  made  the  concession  to  which 
Cicero  seems  here  to  allude,  declaring  that  he  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  his  private  resentment  against  Cicero  to  the 
general  Inclinations  of  the  senate  and  the  people.  Never- 
theless, he  still  continued  to  support  Clodius,  as  has  been 
already  obterved  in  the  note  above.— Pro  Sezt  98 ;  Post 
Red.  in  Sen.  4.    See  rem.  ▼  on  letter  17,  book  iL 

e  Notwithstanding  that  Pompey,  Cvsor,  and  indeed  all 
the  principal  persons  of  the  republic  now  concurred  in 
favouring  Cicero's  return,  yet  the  practices  of  Clodius  pre- 
vented a  decree  for  that  purpose,  till  the  first  of  J  una 
Nor  was  it  till  the  4th  of  August  following,  that  this  decree 
passed  into  a  general  law :  in  consequence  of  which,  Cicero 
soon  afterwards  mode  his  triumphant  entry  into  Rome. 
Metellus  Joined  in  procuring  this  decree ;  a  change  of  sen- 
timents which  Cicero  imputed  to  a  most  pathetic  speech 
which  Servilius  Isauricus  delivered  hi  the  senate  upon  this 
occasion,  and  which  so  softened  Metellus,  it  seems,  that  he 
yielted  into  tears.  But  the  true  cause  is  mere  probably  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Cvsar  and  Pompey :  who, 
in  order  to  mortify  Clodius,  whose  power  now  began  to  be 
troublesome  to  them,  thought  it  convenient,  for  their  pur- 
poses, that  Cicero  should  be  restored.— Pro  Sext  31.  62  ; 
Ad  Uuiritee,  7. 

d  Callus  is  only  known  by  three  or  four  letters  which 
Cicero  has  addressed  to  him :  from  which,  however,  nothing 
particular  can  be  collected  conowning  his  history  or  cha- 
racta. 


importunities,  I  retired  to  Tnsculanum ;  having 
observed  s«  strict  an  abstinence  for  two  days 
before,  as  not  to  have  tasted  even  a  drop  of  water. 
Reduced  then,  as  I  am,  by  my  illness  and  my 
festing,  I  had  more  reason  to  hope  for  a  visit  from 
you,  than  to  imagine  yon  expected  one  from  me. 

Distempers  of  every  kind  I  greatly  dread,  but 
particularly  of  that  sort  for  which  the  Stoics  have 
censured  your  favourite  Epicurus,  where  he  com- 
plains* of  being  violently  afflicted  with  the  dysentery 
and  the  strangury ;  as  the  former,  they  assert,  is 
the  consequence  of  table  indulgences,  and  the 
latter  of  a  more  shameful  intemperance.  I  had, 
indeed,  great  reason  to  apprehend  a  dysentery;  but 
whether  it  be  from  change  of  air,  or  a  relaxation 
from  business,  or  that  the  distemper  had  almost 
spent  itself,  I  know  not,  but  I  am  somewhat  better 
since  I  came  hither.  You  will  wonder,  perhaps, 
what  excesses  I  have  been  guilty  of,  to  bring  upon 
myself  this  disorder.  I  must  inform  you  then,  that 
I  owe  it  to  the  frugal  reg^ations  of  the  sumptuary 
law'.  The  products  of  the  earth  being  excepted 
out  of  the  restrictions  of  that  act ;  onr  elegant 
eaters,  in  order  to  bring  vegetables  into  fSsshion, 
have  found  out  a  method  of  dressing  them  in  so 
high  a  taste,  that  nothing  can  be  more  palatable. 
It  was  immediately  after  having  eaten  very  freely 
of  a  dish  of  this  sort,  at  the  inauguration  feast  of 
Lentulus',  that  I  was  seized  with  a  diarrhoea,  which 
has  never  ceased  till  this  day.  Thus  you  see,  that 
I,  who  have  withstood  all  the  temptations  that  the 
noblest  lampreys  and  oysters  could  throw  in  my 
way,  have  at  last  been  overpowered  by  paltry  beets 
and  mallows  :  but  it  has  taught  me,  however,  to  be 
more  cautious  for  the  future.  As  Anicius  found 
me  in  one  of  my  sick  fits,  yon  must  undoubtedly 
have  heard  of  my  illness ;  I  was  in  hopes,  therefore, 
you  would  not  have  contented  yourself  with  inquir- 
ing after  my  welfare,  but  would  have  given  me  the 
satisfaction  of  a  visit.  I  purpose  to  continue  here 
till  I  shall  have  re-established  my  health,  for  I  am 
extremely  weakened  and  emaciated.  But  if  I  can 
once  get  the  better  of  my  disorder,  I  hope  I  shall 
find  no  difficulty  in  recovering  all  the  rest.  Farewell. 


LETTEH  XIL 

«  To  PubUus  Leniultu,  ProaonsulK 

I  FIND  it  much  easier  to  satisfy  the  world  than 

myself,  in  those  sacred  offices  of  friendship  I  exert  in 

your  behalf.    Numberless,  indeed,  are  the 

A.  V.  697.    obligations  you  have  conferred  upon  me, 

and  as  yon  persevered  with  unwearied  zeal  till  you 

«  iu  a  letter  which  he  wrote  during  his  lust  sickness ;  a 
translation  of  which  is  given  us  by  Cicero,  in  his  treatise 
I>e  Finibus,  li.  31. 

f  Manutius  conjectures,  that  the  law  alluded  to  Is  one 
which  is  ascribed  by  Aulus  Gellius  to  Marcus  Licinius 
Crassus,  and  which  passed  in  the  year  of  Rome  643.  By 
this  law  the  expenses  of  the  table  were  regulated  both  in 
r^ard  to  ordinary  and  extraordinary  occasions,  with  the 
express  exception  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  the  next  sen- 
tence, concerning  the  article  of  vegetables.— AuL  OeU. 
ii.  24. 

s  He  was  son  of  Publius  Cornelius  Lentulus,  one  of  the 
consuls  of  the  present  year,  to  whom  the  next  letter  and 
several  of  the  following  ones  in  this  and  the  subsequent 
book  are  written.  He  gave  this  entertainmoit  on  occa- 
sion of  his  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  college  of  angurs. 
—Manutius. 

b  Publius  Lentulus  was  consul  together  with  Quintus 
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had  effected  my  recal  from  exile,  I  esteem  it  the 
greatest  mortification  of  my  life,  that  I  cannot  act 
in  your  affairs  with  the  same  success.  The  truth 
is,  Ammonius,  who  resides  here  as  ambassador 
from  Ptolemy',  defeats  all  my  schemes  by  the  most 
shameless  and  avowed  bribery,  and  he  is  supplied 
with  money  for  this  purpose,  from  the  same  quarter 
as  when  you  were  in  Rome.  The  party  in  the 
king's  iliterest  (though  their  number,  it  must  be 
owned,   is  inconsiderable)    are   all  desirous  that 

MetelluB  Nepos,  A.  U.  696,  the  year  before  this  letter  was 
written.  During  his  administration  of  that  office,  he  di»- 
tinguiahed  himself  by  his  zeal  in  promoting  Cicero's  recal 
from  banibhment ;  which,  after  many  difficulties  thrown 
In  the  way  by  Clodius,  he  at  length  effected.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  consulate,  he  succeeded  to  the  government  of 
Cilicia,  one  of  the  most  considerable  .provinces  in  Asia 
Minor,  now  called  Garmania ;  and  the  following  correspon- 
dence was  carried  on  with  him  whilst  he  continued  in  that 
province.  Cesar  had,  upon  many  important  occasions, 
given  him  very  signal  instances  of  his  friendship,  particu- 
larly in  gaining  him  an  entrance  into  the  pontifical  col- 
lege :  in  procuring  him  the  province  of  Lower  Spa^,  after 
he  had  passed  through  the  office  of  pretor ;  and  by  assist- 
ing him  in  obtaining  the  consulship.  Yet  these  obligations 
were  not  so  i>owerful  in  the  sentiments  of  Lentulus,  as  to 
supersede  those  more  important  ones  which  he  owed  to  his 
country.  Accordingly  he  opposed  the  illegal  and  dangerous 
demands  of  Cesar,  with  great  warmth  and  indignation,  in 
the  senate ;  and,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 
Joined  himself  with  Pompey.  lie  steadily  persevered  in 
following  the  cause  and  the  fortune  of  that  unhappy  chief, 
notwithstanding  Cesar  generously  gave  him  his  life  and 
his  liberty,  when  he  fell  into  his  hands  upon  the  surrender 
of  Corfinium.  For  It  appears,  by  a  letter  In  this  collection, 
that  he  was  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  from 
whence  he  fled  with  Pompey  to  Rhodes,  and  this  is  the 
farthest  we  can  trace  him.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
among  the  celebrated  orators  of  his  age ;  though  his  merit 
of  this  kind  was.  it  seems,  more  owing  to  his  acquired  than 
bis  natural  talents — Caes.  De  Bell.  Civ.  i. ;  Plut.  In  Vlt. 
Jul.  Ces. ;  Cic.  Ep.  Fara.  xil.  14 ;  Cic.  De  Opt  Gen.  Die. 

*  King  of  Egypt,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Cleopatra. 
He  was  surnamed  AuleUs,  in  allusion  to  his  skill  in  play- 
ing upon  a  certain  musical  instrument  called  by  the  Greeks 
Aulas.  The  title  of  this  prince  to  his  throne  being  preca- 
rious, he  found  means,  by  the  interest  of  Cesar  and  Pom- 
pey, to  be  declared  an  ally  of  the  Roman  republic,  about 
two  years  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  for  which  piece  of 
service  they  were  to  receive  no  leas  a  reward  than  one  mil- 
lion one  hundred  sixty-two  thousand  five  hundred  pounds. 
The  heavy  taxes-Ptolemy  was  obliged  to  impose  in  order 
to  raise  this  immense  tribute,  together  with  other  acts  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  occasioned  such  a  general  discon- 
tent among  his  people,  that  they  took  up  arms  and  drove 
him  out  of  Egypt.  In  this  exigency  he  had  recourse  to  the 
republic,  in  virtue  of  the  alliance  Just  mentioned.  His 
subjects  likewise  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  composed  of 
an  hundred  of  their  principal  citizens,  to  plead  their  cause 
before  the  senate ;  but  Ptolemy  having  notice  of  this  depu- 
tation, procured  part  of  them  to  be  assassinated  on  their 
way  thither  ;  others  as  soon  as  they  arrived ;  and  the  rest 
he  silenced  by  proper  applications  to  their  fears  and  their 
avarice.  This,  together  with  his  immense  and  open  pro- 
fusions among  the  venal  part  of  the  republic,  rendered  him 
generally  detested  at  Rome ;  insomuch,  that  notwithstand- 
ing he  was  zealously  supported  by  Pompey,  who  actually 
obtained  a  decree  in  his  favour,  yet  the  opposition  was  so 
strong,  that  the  senate,  after  various  debates,  thought  pro- 
per to  let  the  affair  wholly  drop.  His  last  resource,  there- 
fore, was  to  apply  himself  to  Gabinius,  proconsul  of  Syria. 
Accordingly,  Gabinius,  upon  the  promise  of  10,000  talents, 
and  at  the  recommendation  of  Pompcy,  boldly  undertook, 
and  effected  his  restoration,  without  being  authorised  by 
any  l^:al  oommisBion  for  that  purpose. — Dio,  xxxix. ;  Liv. 
Epit  105 ;  Cic.  Orat  in  Pison.    See  rem,  «",  p.  3Sa 


Pompey  may  be  employed  to  reinstate  him  in  his 
dominions.  The  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  fall  in 
with  the  pretended  oracle^,  not,  indeed,  as  giving 
any  credit  to  its  predictions,  but  as  being  in  general 
ill-inclined  to  this  prince,  and  detesting  his  most 
corrupt  practices.  In  the  meanwhile,  I  omit  no 
opportunity  of  admonishing  Pompey  with  great 
freedom,  and  conjuring  him  not  to  act  such  a  part 
in  this  affair,  as  would  cast  the  deepest  stain  upon 
his  character.  I  mu£t  do  him  the  justice,  at  the 
same  time,  to  acknowledge,  that  so  far  as  his  own 
conduct  is  concerned,  there  does  not  appear  the 
least  foundation  for  any  remonstrances  of  this  sort. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  perpetually  expressing  the 
highest  zeal  for  your  interest :  and  he  lately  sup- 
ported it  in  the  senate,  with  the  utmost  force  of 
eloquence,  and  the  strongest  professions  of  friend- 
ship. Marcellinus'',  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  a  good 
deal  displeased  at  your  soliciting  this  commission  ; 
in  all  other  respects,  I  dare  venture  to  say  he  will 
very  strenuously  promote  your  interest  We  must 
be  content  to  take  him  in  his  own  way,  for  I  per- 
ceive it  is  impossible  to  dissuade  him  from  proposing 
that  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle  shall  be  complied 
with.  And,  in  fact,  he  has  already  made  several 
motions  to  that  purpose. 

I  wrote  this  early  on  the  13th,  and  I  will  now 
give  you  an  account  of  what  has  hitherto  passed  in 
the  senate.  Both  Hortensius  and  Lucullus  agreed 
with  me  in  moving,  that  the  prohibition  of  the 
oracle  should  be  obeyed  ;  and,  indeed,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  bring  this  matter  to  bear  upon 
any  other  terms.  But  we  proposed,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  pursuance  of  the  decree'  which  was 

i  Caius  Cato,  a  relation  of  the  celebrated  M.  Porcius  Cato, 
who  killed  himself  at  Utica,  was  in  the  number  of  those 
who  most  strenuously  opposed  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  a  turbulent  and  enterprising  dis- 
pobition,  which  he  supported  with  some  degree  of  eloquenoei 
This,  at  least,  is  the  character  which  Fenestella  gives  of 
him,  as  that  annalist  is  cited  by  Nonius;  but  if  he  was 
never  engaged  in  an  opposition  less  reasonable  than  the 
present,  history  has  not  done  him  justice.  Among  other 
expedients  which  he  employed  to  obstruct  the  designs  of 
those  who  favoured  Ptolemy,  he  had  recourse  to  a  prophecy 
which  he  pretoided  to  have  found  in  the  Sibylline  books, 
and  which  contained  a  severe  denunciation  against  the 
state,  if  the  Romans  assisted  a  king  of  Egypt  with  their 
troops  in  recovering  his  throne.  This  had,  in  some  mea- 
sure, its  desired  effect ;  for  the  senate  (which  In  general  was 
in  the  some  sentiments,  as  to  this  point,  with  Cato)  voted 
it  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  republic,  to  employ  any 
force  in  favour  of  I'tolemy. 

The  Sibyls  were  certain  supposed  prophetesses,  oonoem- 
ing  whom  there  is  a  great  variety  of  opinions,  historians 
being  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  their  numbor,  their  country, 
or  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Those  who  are  inclined  to 
read  a  very  ridiculous  story,  may  find  an  account  in  Aulus 
Gellius,  of  the  manner  by  which  the  Romans  are  said  to 
have  possessed  themselves  of  these  oracular  writings. 
Tluse  prophecies  were  carefully  deposited  in  tlia  oapitol. 
and  consulted  upon  certain  extraordinary  occasions.  There 
are  some  ancient  writings  still  extant  which  pass  under 
the  name  of  the  Sibylline  oracles ;  but  these  oracles  **  seem 
to  have  been  all,  from  first  to  last,  and  without  any  exoep* 
tion,  mere  impostures.**— Ad  Quint.  Frat.  ii.  8 ;  Aul.  Gell. 
L  19;  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  p.  284. 

I'  One  of  the  present  consuls. 

'  Before  Lentulus  set  out  for  his  government,  the  aenate 
had  come  to  a  resolution  of  assisting  Ptolemy  with  a  body 
of  troops ;  and.  (as  has  already  been  observed)  a  decree  had 
actually  passed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  roted  at  the  same 
time  that  the  consul,  whose  lot  it  should  prove  to  adminis- 
ter  the  province  of  Cilicia,  should  be  charged  with  this 
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I  made  on  yoar  own  motion,  you  tkonld  he  appointed 
to  re-ettablish  Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom  ;  the  aitoa- 
tion  of  yonr  province  lying  so  conveniently  for  that 
puqjoee.  In  a  word,  we  consented  that  the  army 
should  be  given  up,  in  deference  to  the  oracle  ;  but 
insisted,  nevertheless,  that  you  should  be  employed 
in  effecting  this  restoration.  Crassus,  on  the  other 
side,  was  for  having  this  commission  executed  by 
three  persons,  to  be  chosen  from  among  our  gene- 
rals, and  consequently  he  did  not  mean  to  exclude 
Pompey.  Marcus  Bibulus  joined  with  him  as  to 
the  number,  but  thought  that  the  persons  to  be 
nominated  should  not  bear  any  military  command. 
AW  the  rest  of  the  consulars  were  in  the  same 
sentiments,  except  Servilius.'Afranius,  and  Volca- 
tius.  The  first  absolutely  opposed  our  engaging  in 
Ptolemy's  restoration  upon  any  terms  whatsoever  : 
bat  the  two  last  were  of  opinion,  that  agreeably  to 
the  motion  of  Lupus,  this  commission  should  be 
given  to  Pompey.  This  circumstance  has  increased 
the  suspicion  concerning  the  real  inclinations  of  the 
latter,  as  his  most  particular  friends  were  observed 
to  concur  with  Volcatius.  They  are  labouring  this 
point  with  great  assiduity,  and  I  fear  it  will  be 
carried  against  us.  Libo  and  Hypsieus  are  openly 
soliciting  for  Pompey  ;  and,  in  truth,  the  conduct 
of  all  his  friends  at  this  juncture  makes  it  generally 
believed  that  he  is  desirous  of  the  office.  Yet  the 
misfortune  is,  that  those  who  are  unwilling  it  should 
fall  into  his  hands,  are  not  the  more  inclined  to 
place  it  in  yours,  as  they  are  much  displeased  at 
your  havmg  contributed  to  the  late  advancement  of 
his  power".  For  myself,  I  find  I  have  the  less 
influence  in  your  cause,  as  it  is  supposed  that  I  am 
solely  governed  by  a  principle  of  gratitude  ;  at  the 


ooniiniffiion ;  and  aooordtoidy  fortune  decided  It  in  favour 
of  Leotuiiu.  But  tiie  artifices  of  Cuius  Cato,  taken  notioe 
of  in  the  note  above,  prevented  this  decree  from  being  car- 
ried into  exeeution.--Orat  pro  Rabir. 

"■  Lentulus,  during  his  consulate,  proposed  and  carried 
a  law  in  favour  of  Fomp^,  which,  in  effect.  Invested  him 
with  the  whole  power  of  the  Roman  empire.  For,  under 
a  pretended  scarcity  of  com  (as  some  of  the  histivlans 
•eem  to  represent  it,  though  Dion  Caasius,  Indeed,  speaks 
of  it  as  real)  be  was  oommlssioned  to  provide  the  republic 
with  that  commodity,  by  which  means  all  thiiso  who  were 
amcemed  in  the  naval,  the  commercial,  and  landed  inte- 
nst,  either  in  Italy  or  the  provinces,  became  his  tributaries 
and  dependants.  By  another  law,  Pompey  was  authorised, 
daring  the  space  of  five  years,  to  exercise  proconsular 
power  throughout  all  the  Roman  dominions ;  and  it  is  to 
these  extravagant  grants  that  Cicero  seems  to  allude. 
The  former,  indeed,  of  these  two  laws,  Cicero  himself  very 
sealously  promoted,  in  return  to  the  services  he  had  lately 
received  from  Pompey  in  the  affair  of  his  restoration. 
And  though  the  latter  invested  that  aspiring  chief  with  a 
power  much  too  exorbitant  (as  is  intimated  in  a  letter  to 
Atticus)  to  be  endured  in  a  free  state,  yet  Cicero  suffered 
it  to  pass  without  the  least  opposition.  We  learn,  from 
his  own  confession,  the  mean  motive  of  this  unworthy 
silence.  As  the  pontifical  college,  it  seems,  had  not  yet 
nude  their  report  concerning  the  validity  of  Clodius's 
consecration  of  his  area,  (see  rem,  ^,  p.  340.)  he  thought  it 
unsafe  to  withstand  any  of  Pompey's  demands,  lest  he 
might  influenoe  their  decision  to  his  prejudice :—"  Nos 
tacemns,  et  eo  msgis,  quod  de  domo  nostra  nihil  adhuc 
pontifioes  responderunt."  Lentulus,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  suspeoted  of  procuring  these  laws  in  view  of  his  own 
designs,  and  in  order  to  divert  Pompey  from  the  thoughts 
of  being  employed  in  reestablishing  Ptolemy  on  his  thmne. 
Thus  were  the  liberties  of  Rome  sacrificed  to  the  private 
purposes  of  her  pretended  patriots .'— Plut.  in  Yit.  Pomp. ; 
INo,  xxxiz. ;  Ad  Att.  iv.  1. 


same  time,  the  notion  which  prevails  that  this  affair 
affords  an  opportunity  of  obliging  Pompey,  renders 
my  applications  likewise  not  altogether  so  effectual 
as  they  might  otherwise  prove.  It  is  thus  I  am 
labouring  in  this  perplexed  business,  which  the  king 
himself,  long  before  you  left  Rome,  as  well  as  the 
friends  and  dependants  of  Pompey,  had  artfully 
embarrassed.  To  this  I  must  add  the  ayowed 
opposition  I  meet  with  from  the  consulars,  who 
represent  our  assisting  Ptolemy  with  an  army,  as  a 
messure  that  would  highly  reflect  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  senate.  Be  assured,  however,  I  shall  employ 
every  means  in  my  power  of  testifying  both  to  the 
world  in  general,  and  to  your  friends  in  particular, 
the  sincerity  of  that  affection  I  bear  you.  And, 
were  there  any  honour  in  those  who  ought  to  have 
shown  themselves  influenced  by  its  highest  and 
most  refined  principles,  1  should  not  have  ao  many 
difficulties  to  encounter.    FarewelL 


LETTER  Xm. 
To  Q'lintus  Valerius  Orca*» 
You  remember,  I  doubt  not,  that  when  I  attended 
you  on  your  way  towards  your  province,  I  took 
occasion,  in  the  presence  of  Publius  Cus- 
A.  u.  W7.  p.^^^  j^  desire  you  would  consider  every 
friend  of  his  whom  I  should  recommend  to  you,  as 
in  the  number  of  my  own  ;  and  that  I  afterwards 
repeated  this  request  in  the  strongest  manner.  You 
then  assured  me,  with  great  generosity  and  polite- 
ness, and  agreeably  to  that  affectionate  regard  with 
which 'you  have  ever  distinguished  me,  that  you 
would  comply  with  my  request.  I  am  to  inform 
you,  then,  that  Cuspius,  having  been  twice  in  Africa 
during  the  time  that  he  had  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  company  which  farms  the  revenues  of 
that  province,  contracted  some  acquaintance  in  that 
part  of  the  world  whom  he  greatly  loves  :  and,  as 
no  man  is  more  zealous  to  serve  his  friends,  he 
very  warmly  espouses  their  interest.  I  am  always 
ready  to  assist  him  for  that  purpose,  to  the  utmost 
of  my  credit  and  influence :  which  I  mention  as  a 
reason  for  my  recommending  his  African  friends  in 
general  to  your  protection.  For  the  future,  there- 
fore, I  shall  only  acquaint  you  that  the  person  in 
whose  behalf  I  may  happen  to  write,  is  a  friend  of 
Cuspius  ;  and  then  add  the  distinguishing  mark  we 
agreed  upon**.  But  my  present  recommendation 
is  of  the  strongest  kind  :  as  it  is  in  compliance  with 
the  most  earnest  desire  of  Cuspius,  that  I  entreat 
your  good  offices  to  Lucius  JuUus.  If  I  were  to 
request  them  in  the  terms  that  are  usually  employed 
in  the  sincerest  solicitations  of  this  nature,  I  should 
scarce  satisfy,  I  believe,  the  zeal  of  my  friend.  He 
requires  something  more  new  and  singular  in  the 
manner  of  my  present  address,  and  imagines  I  am 
master  of  a  certain  art  that  renders  me  extremely 
well  qualified  for  the  task.     I  promised,  therefore, 

B  He  had  been  prctor  the  year  before,  and  very  instru- 
mental in  procuring  Cicero's  recal  from  exile.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  pnetorship,  he  obtained  the  government 
of  Africa ;  and  this  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  to 
him  soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  province.— Pigh.  AnnaL 
ii.384. 

o  To  distinguish  those  recommendations  which  were 
written  merely  in  compliance  with  solicitations  he  could 
not  refuse,  from  others  that  were  the  sincere  dictates  of 
his  heart. 
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to  recommend  his  friends  to  you,  by  all  the  most 
skilful  and  insinuating  methods  of  persuasion.' 
But  as  I  find  myself  incapable  of  executing  this 
promise,  I  can  only  entreat  you  to  give  him  reason 
to  imagine,  that  there  was  something  wonderfully 
efficacious  in  this  letter.  Now  this  he  will  cer- 
tainly suppose  if  you  exercise  towards  Julius  every 
generous  act  that  your  politeness  and  your  station 
enable  you  to  confer  ;  not  only  by  distant  services, 
but  by  your  personal  notice  and  distinction  ;  for 
you  cannot  imagine,  as  you  have  not  been  long 
enough  in  your  post  to  know  it  by  your  own  obser- 
vation, how  great  an  advantage  it  is  to  a  man  to 
have  the  countenance  of  the  governor  of  his  pro- 
vince. I  am  persuaded  that  Julius  well  deserves 
every  mark  of  your  friendship  upon  his  own 
account ;  not  only  because  Cuspius  has  assured 
me  that  he  does,  (which  of  itself,  indeed,  would  be 
a  very  sufficient  reason  for  my  thinking  so)  but 
because  I  know  the  great  judgment  of  the  latter  in 
the  choice  of  his  friends. 

Time  will  soon  discover  the  effects  which  this 
letter  shall  produce ;  and  they  will  be  such,  I  con- 
fidently trust,  as  to  demand  my  acknowledgments. 
In  the  mean  while,  you  may  depend  upon  my  best 
services  here,  in  every  instance  wherein  I  shall 
imsgine  you  would  desire  them.     Farewell. 

P.S. — Publius  Cornelius,  the  bearer  of  this  letter, 
is  one  whom  I  likewise  recommend  to  you  at  the 
request  of  Cuspius  ;  and  how  much  I  am  bound, 
both  by  inclination  and  gratitude  to  do  everything 
for  his  sake  that  is  in  my  power,  is  a  circumstance 
of  which  I  have  already  sufficiently  informed  yon. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  that  he  may  very 
soon  and  very  frequently  have  the  strongest  reasons 
to  thank  me  for  this  my  recommendation  of  his 
friend.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 
To  Publius  Lentulut,  Procantul, 
Trx  senate  met  on  the  18th  of  January,  but 
came  to  no  resolution ;  the  greatest  part  of  that 
A.  D.  697.  ^^  having  been  spent  in  some  warm  con- 
tests which  arose  between  Marcellinus', 
the  consul,  and  Caninius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people.  I  had  myself  also  a  very  considerable  share 
in  the  debates  ;  and  I  represented  the  zeal  you  have 
always  shown  towards  the  senate  in  terms  that 
influenced  them,  I  am  persuaded,  much  to  your  ad- 
.vaotage.  The  next  day,  therefore,  we,  thought  it 
sufficient  briefly  to  deliver  our  opinions  ;  as  I  per- 
ceived, not  only  by  the  favourable  manner  in  which 
I  was  heard  the  day  before,  but  also  by  inquiring  into 
the  sentiments  of  each  particular  member,  that  the 
majority  was  clearly  on  our  side.  The  business  of 
the  day  opened  with  reporting  to  the  house  the 
several  opinions  of  Bibulus,  Hortensius,  and  Vol- 
catius.  The  respective  questions  therefore  were,  in 
the  first  place,  whether  three  commissioners  should 
be  nominated  for  restoring  the  king,  agreeably  to 
the  sentiments  of  Bibulus ;  in  the  next,  whether, 
according  to  those  of  Hortensius,  the  office  should 
be  conferred  upon  you,  but  without  employing  any 
forces  ;  or,  lastly,  whether,  in  conformity  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Volcatius,  this  honour  should  be  assigned 

P  Cneius  Leatulus  Maroellinua,  who  was  consul  this  year 
with  L.  Msreios  Philippus. 


to  Pompey.  The  points  being  thus  stated,  it  was 
moved  chat  the  opinion  of  Bibulus  might  be  refer- 
red to  the  deliberation  of  the  house  in  two  separate 
questions  4.  Accordingly,  as  it  was  now  in  vain  to 
oppose  his  motion,  so  fiur  as  it  reUted  to  paying 
obedience  to  the  declaration  of  the  oracle,  the 
senate  ii^  general  came  into  his  sentiments :  but  as 
to  his  proposal  of  deputing  three  commissioDers,  it 
was  rejected  by  a  very  considerable  majority.  The 
opinion  next  in  order  was  that  of  Hortensius  :  but 
when  we  were  going  to  divide  upon  it.  Lupus,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  insisted  that,  in  virtue  of  his 
office,  he  had  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  house 
prior  to  the  consuls,  and  therefore  demanded  that 
the  voices  should  be  first  taken  upon  the  motion  he 
had  made  in  favour  of  Pompey.  This  claim  was 
generally  and  strongly  opposed ;  as,  indeed,  it  was 
both  unprecedented  and  unreasonable.  The  consuls 
themselves,  however,  did  not  greatly  contest  that 
point,  nor  did  they  absolutely  give  it  up :  their 
view  was  to  protract  the  debates,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded accordingly.  They  perceived,  indeed,  that 
notwithstanding  the  majority  affected  to  appear  on 
the  side  of  Volcatios,  yet,  upon  a  division,  they 
would  certainly  vote  vrith  Hortensius.  Neverthe- 
less, several  of  the  members  were  called  upon  to  de- 
liver their  opinions,  though,  in  truth,  much  against 
the  inclinations  of  the  consuls,  who  were  desirous 

that  the  sentiments  of  Bibulus  should  prevail 

These  debates  continuing  till  night,  the  senate  broke 
up  without  coming  to  any  resolution.  1  happened 
to  pass  the  same  evening  with  Pompey ;  and  as  I 
had  that  day  supported  your  cause  in  the  senate  with 
more  than  ordinary  success,  I  thought  it  afforded 
me  the  most  favourable  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
him  in  your  behalf.  And  what  I  said  seemed  to 
make  so  strong  an  impression,  that  I  am  persuaded 
I  have  brought  him  wholly  over  to  your  interest. 
To  say  the  truth,  whenever  I  hear  him  mention  this 
affair  himself,  I  entirely  acquit  him  of  being  secretly 
desirous  of  this  commission.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  I  observe  the  conduct  of  his  friends  of  every 
rank,  I  am  well  convinced  (and  indeed  it  is  now 
evident  likewise  to  the  whole  world)  that  they  have 
been  gained  by  the  corrupt  measures  which  a  cer- 
tain party,  with  the  consent  of  Ptolemy  and  his 
advisera,  have  employed.  I  write  this  before  sun- 
rise on  the  1 6th  of  January,  and  the  senate  is  to 
meet  agdn  on  this  very  day.  1  hope  to  preserve 
my  authority  in  that  assembly,  as  far  at  least  as  is 
possible  amidst  such  general  treachery  and  corrup. 
tion  which  has  discovered  itself  upon  this  occasion. 
As  to  what  concerns  the  bringing  this  matter  before 
the  people,  I  think  we  have  taken  such  precautions 
as  will  render  it  impracticable,  unless  by  actual  vio- 
lence, or  in  direct  and  open  contempt  both  of  our 
civil  and  religious  institutions.  For  this  purpose, 
a  very  severe  order  of  the  senate'  (which  I  imagine 


4  **  When  an  opinion  was  proposed  to  the  aenate  which 
was  thought  too  general,  and  to  include  sereral  distinct 
articles,  it  was  usual  to  require  that  each  part  might  be 
propounded  and  voted  separately.  Thus  Bibulus  moved, 
that  they  might  submit  to  the  Sibylline  oracle,  and  appoint 
three  private  senators  to  restore  the  king.  But  the  house  I 
required  that  they  might  vote  separately  upon  these  two 
questions :  and  the  event  was,  they  unanimously  agreed  to 
the  form^,  but  rejected  the  latter."— Koss,  Remarks  on 
Clo.  FamU.  Epist.  vol.  i.  p.  34a 

'  When  an  act  passed  the  senate  In  a  full  house,  held 
according  to  the  prescribed  forms,  and  without  any  oppo- 
sition from  the  tribunes,  (who  had  the  privilege  of  putting 
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was  immediately  traiumitted  to  you)  was  entered 
yesterday  in  our  journab,  notwithstanding  the  tri- 
bunes, Cato*  and  Caniniosi  interposed  their  nega- 
tives. 

Yon  may  depend  upon  my  sending  you  a  faithful 
account  of  every  other  occurrence  which  may  arise 
in  this  affair:  and  be  assured  I  shall  exert  the 
utmost  of  my  vigilance  and  my  credit  to  conduct  it 
in  the  most  advantageous  manner  for  your  interest. 
FareweU. 


LETTER   XV. 

To  the  tame, 
A  CLUs  Trebonius,  who  is  an  old  and  intimate  friend 
of  mine,  has  some  important  affairs  in  your  province 
A.  V.  607.  ^^^^^  require  immediate  despatch.  His 
'  own  illustrious  character,  together  with  the 
recommendations  of  myself  and  others,  have,  upon 
former  occasions  of  this  kind,  obtained  for  him  the 
indulgence  of  your  predecessors.  He  is  strongly 
persuaded,  therefore,  from  that  affection  and  those 
mutual  good  offices  which  subsist  between  you  and 
me,  that  this  letter  will  not  prove  a  less  effectual 
solicitor  in  his  behalf :  and  let  me  earnestly  entreat 
yott  not  to  disappoint  him  in  this  his  expectation. 
Accordingly  I  recommend  his  servants,  his  freed- 
men,  his  agents,  and  in  short  his  concerns  of  every 
Icind,  to  your  patronage :  but  particularly  I  beg  you 
would  confirm  the  decree  which  Titus  Ampins* 
passed  in  his  favour.  In  one  word,  I  hope  you  will 
take  all  opportunities  of  convincing  him  that  you 
do  not  consider  this  recommendation  as  a  matter  of 
common  and  unmeaning  form.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVL 
To  the  same, 

Whkn  the  senate  met  on  the )  6th  of  this  month  *, 
your  affair  stood  in  a  very  advantageous  posture.  We 
A  c  697.  ^'^^  succeeded  the  day  before  against  the 
'  motion  of  Bibulus  for  appointing  three 
commissioners,  and  had  now  only  to  contend  with 
Volcatius ;  when  our  adversaries  prevented  the  ques- 
tion from  being  pot,  by  artfully  protracting  the  de- 
bates. For  they  saw  we  had,  in  a  very  full  house, 
and  amidst  great  contrariety  of  opinions,  carried  our 
point,  to  the  considerable  mortification  of  those  who 
were  for  taking  the  king's  affairs  out  of  your  direc- 
tion, and  transferring  them  to  another  hand.  Curio 
opposed  us  upon  this  occasion  with  extreme  warmth, 
while  Bibulus  spoke  with  more  temper,  and  indeed 
seemed  almost  inclined  to  favour  our  cause.  But 
Cato  and  Caninius  absolutely  refused  to  suffer  any 
decree  to  pass  till  a  general  assembly  of  the  people 
should  be  convened. 

By  the  Pupian  law,  as  you  well  know,  there  can- 
not be  another  meeting  of  the  senate  till  the  first 
of  February  ;  nor,  indeed,  throughout  that  whole 

a  negative  upon  all  proceedings  in  the  aenate,^  it  was  called 
a  $enaiu9  eonmltumt  a  decree  of  the  senate.  But  If  any  of 
tbeee  easeotials  were  wanting,  or  a  tribune  Interpoeed,  it 
was  then  only  styled  a  ftnatut  auetoritat,  an  order  of  the 
senate,  and  considered  as  of  leas  authority.— Manutius. 

■  See  rem.  J,  p.  344. 

t  The  predecessor  of  Lentulus  in  this  government.— Pigh. 
Annal.    U.  C.696. 

a  January. 


monthy  unless  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  should 
have  received,  or  be  refused,  audience.  In  the 
mean  while,  a  notion  prevails  among  the  people, 
that  your  adversaries  have  insisted  upon  this  pre- 
tended oracle,  not  so  much  with  an  intent  of 
obstructing  your  particular  views,  as  in  order  to 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  those  who  may  be  desirous 
of  this  expedition  to  Alexandria  merely  from  the 
ambition  of  commanding  an  army.  The  whole 
world  is  sensible,  indeed,  of  the  regard  which  the 
senate  has  shown  to  your  character:  and  it  is 
notoriously  owing  to  the  artifices  of  your  enemies, 
that  the  house  did  not  divide  upon  the  question 
proposed  in  your  favour.  But  should  the  same 
persons,  under  a  pretended  zeal  for  the  public, 
(though,  in  &ct,  from  the  most  infamous  motives,) 
attempt  to  bring  this  affair  before  a  general  assem. 
bly  of  the  people,  we  have  concerted  our  measures 
BO  well,  that  they  cannot  possibly  effect  their  de- 
signs without  having  recourse  to  violence,  or  at 
least  without  setting  the  ordinances  of  our  country, 
both  civil  and  religious,  at  avowed  defiance*. — But 
1  will  neither  ostentatiously  display  my  own  endea- 
vours to  assist  you  in  this  conjuncture,  nor  dwell 
upon  the  unworthy  treatment  you  have  received 
from  others.  What  merit,  indeed,  can  I  thence 
claim  to  myself,  who  could  not  acquit  half  the 
obligations  I  owe  you,  were  I  even  to  sacrifice  my 
life  to  your  service?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
avails  it  to  disquiet  my  mind  vrith  comphuning  of 
those  injuries  which  I  cannot  reflect  upon  without 
the  deepest  concern  ?  I  will  therefore  only  add, 
if  methods  of  violence  should  be  employed,  I  can- 
not pretend,  in  this  general  contempt  of  all  legal 
authority,  to  answer  for  the  event.  In  every  other 
respect,  I  will  venture  to  assure  you  that  both  the 
senate  and  the  people  will  pay  the  highest  attention 
to  your  dignity  and  character.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIL 
To  the  tame. 
Thb&k  is  nothing  I  more  ardently  wish  than  to 
convince  both  yourself  and  the  world  with  how 
A  u  697.  'B^^^  gratitude  I  retain  the  remembrance 
'of  your  services.   I  cannot,  however,  but 
extremely  regret  that  your  affairs  should  have  taken 
such  a  turn  since  your  absence,  as  to  give  you  occa- 
sion of  trying  the  affection  and  fidelity  of  your 
friends.     You  are  sensible,  as  I  perceive  by  your 
last  letter,  that  you  have  been  treated  with  the 
same  insincerity  by  those  who  ought  to  have  con- 
curred in  supporting  your  dignities,  as  I  formerly 

▼  It  was  no  very  difficult  matter  for  the  contending  par- 
ties In  the  republic,  when  they  were  disposed  to  obstruct 
the  designs  of  an  opposite  faction,  to  find  an  ex])edient  for 
that  purpose.  One  cannot  but  wonder,  indeed,  that  any 
public  business  could  be  carried  on,  when  nothing  more 
was  necessary  to  embarrass  the  proceedings,  than  to  pro- 
cure some  tribune  to  interpose  his  negative,  or  any  magis- 
trate to  obMtrve  the  heaven*.  This  latter  was  a  species  of 
divination  practised  among  the  Romans,  in  ordw  to  deter^ 
mine  whether  any  scheme  under  deliberation  would  be 
prejudicial  or  advantageous  to  the  state.  It  consisted  in 
remarking  certain  appearances  in  the  heavens,  or  par- 
ticular modes  in  the  voice  or  flight  of  birds,  which  were 
supposed  intimations  of  good  or  ill  success.  H^lille  this 
ceremony  was  performing,  no  assembly  of  the  people  could 
be  legally  held,  nor  any  act  pass  into  a  law.  To  both  these 
methods,  it  is  probable,  Cicero  hero  alludes. 
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experienced  from  some  of  my  pretended  friends  in 
the  affair  of  my  banishment.  Thus,  whilst  I  was 
exerting  the  utmost  efforts  of  my  vigilance,  my 
policy,  and  my  interest,  in  order  to  serve  you  in 
the  article  relating  to  Ptolemy,  I  was  unexpectedly 
alarmed  in  a  point  of  much  more  important  con- 
cern, by  the  infamous  law  which  Cato  has  lately 
proposed  to  your  prejudice ''.  Where  affairs  are 
thus  embroiled,  everything  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
feared  :  yet  my  principal  apprehension,  I  confess, 
arises  from  the  treachery  of  your  false  friends.  But 
however  that  may  be,  I  am  earnestly  endeavouring 
to  counteract  the  malevolent  designs  of  Cato. 

As  to  the  Alexandrian  commission,  both  your- 
self and  your  friends  will,  I  trust,  have  abundant 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  conduct.  But  at  the 
same  time  I  must  say,  I  greatly  fear  it  will  either 
be  taken  out  of  your  hands,  or  entirely  dropped  ; 
and  I  know  not  which  of  these  alternatives  I  should 
least  choose.  However,  we  have  another  expedient 
in  reserve,  which  (should  we  be  driven  to  it)  neither 
Selicius  nor  myself  disapprove.  By  this  scheme 
we  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  prevent  the  senate  from 
refusing  to  assist  Ptolemy,  and,  on  the  other,  remove 
all  appearance  of  our  being  disappointed,  if  that 
person  should  be  employed,  who,  it  is  more  than 
probaAe,  will  now  obtain  this  commission.  To  be 
short,  I  shall  take  such  precautions  that,  should 
our  designs  fail,  you  may  not  seem  to  have  suffered 
tlie  disgrace  of  a  repulse  :  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I 
shall  remit  nothing  of  my  best  efforts  to  support 
your  claim  so  long  as  there  shall  be  the  least  pro- 
spect of  success.  But  which  ever  way  this  point 
may  finally  be  determined,  it  will  be  agreeable  to 
those  wise  and  elevated  sentiments  you  possess,  to 
consider  the  true  glory  of  your  character  as  result- 
ing entirely  from  the  dignity  of  your  actions  and 
the  virtues  of  your  heart.  And  should  the  perfidi- 
ousness  of  a  certain  party  deprive  you  of  some  of 
those  honours  which  fortune  has  conferred  upon 
you,  be  assured  it  will  cast  a  much  darker  shade 
on  their  characters  than  on  yours.  In  the  mean- 
while, your  affairs  are  the  constant  subject  of  my 
thoughts ;  and  I  neglect  no  opportunity  of  acting 
in  them  for  your  best  advantage.  I  concert  all  my 
measures  for  this  purpose  with'  Selicius  ;  as  indeed 
I  know  not  any  one  of  your  friends  who  has  a 
greater  share  of  good  sense,  or  a  more  affectionate 
zeal  for  your  service.     Farewell. 


^      LETTER  XVni. 
To  the  same\ 
You  are  informed,  I  imagine,  by  many  hands,  of 
what  passes  here  :  I  will  leave  it  therefore  to  your 
A.  u  697    °'^®'  friends  to  supply  you  with  an  ac- 
count of  our  transactions,  and  content 
myself  with  only  sending  you  my  conjectures.    To 
this  end  I  must  previously  acquaint  you,  that,  on 
the  6th  of  February,  Pompey  made  a  speech  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people  in  favour  of  Milo, 

V  Caius  Cato.  in  order  to  cut  off  all  hopes  at  once  from 
Lentulus  of  being  employed  in  this  contested  commiesion, 
propo§ed  a  law  to  the  people  for  recalling  him  from  his 
government.— Ad  Quint.  Frat.  i.  3. 

'  This  and  the  foregoing  letter  are  blended  together  in 
the  common  editioui,  but  they  are  here  separated  np<m  the 
authority  of  Manutius  and  Gronovius. 


during  which  he  was  insulted  with  much  clamour 
and  abuse.  Cato  afterwards  inveighed  in  the  senate 
against  Pompey  with  great  acrimony,  and  was  heard 
with  the  most  profound  silence  and  attention  :  both 
which  circumstances  seem  to  have  affected  him  very 
sensibly.  Now  from  hence  I  surmise,  that  he  has 
entirely  laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  being  employed 
in  the  Alexandrian  expedition.  That  affair  remains 
as  yet  entirely  open  to  us;  for  the  senate  has 
hitherto  determined  nothing  to  your  prejudice  but 
what  they  are  obliged,  in  deference  to  the  oracle, 
to  refuse  to  every  other  candidate  for  this  office. 
It  is  my  present  hope,  therefore,  as  well  as  endea- 
vour, that  the  king  may  throw  himself  into  your 
hands,  when  he  shall,  find  that  he  cannot,  as  he 
expected,  be  restored  by  Pompey  ;  and  that  unless 
he  is  replaced  upon  his  throne  by  your  assistance, 
his  affair  will  be  entirely  dropped.  And  this  step 
he  will  undoubtedly  take,  if  Pompey  should  give 
the  least  intimation  of  its  being  agreeable  to  him. 
But  I  need  not  tell  you  of  the  difficulty  of  discovei^ 
ing  the  sentiments  of  a  man  of  his  reserve.  How- 
ever, I  shall  omit  no  method  in  my  power  to  effect 
this  scheme,  as  I  shall  easily,  I  trust,  be  able  to 
prevent  the  injurious  designs  of  Cato. 

I  do  not  find  that  any  of  the  consulars  are  in 
your  interest,  except  Hortensius  and  Lucullus  :  all 
the  rest  of  that  rank  either  openly,  or  in  a  more 
concealed  manner,  oppose  your  views.  Nevertfae- 
less,  my  friend,  be  not  discouraged ;  on  the  con- 
trary, let  it  be  still  your  hope,  notwithstanding 
the  attempts  of  the  worthless  Cato,  that  you  will 
again  shine  out  in  all  your  former  lustre^  Fare- 
welL 


V/ LETTER  XIX. 
To  the i 


You  will  receive  a  full  account  from  Polllo  of 
all  that  has  been  transacted  in  your  affair ;  as  he 
A  V  897  ^^  ^^^  ^"^^  present,  but  a  principal 
manager.  Believe  me,  I  am  much  con- 
cerned at  the  unfavourable  aspect  of  this  business. 
However,  it  affords  me  a  very  sensible  consolation 
tl^at  there  is  strong  reason  to  hope  the  prudence 
of  your  friends  will  be  able  to  elude  the  force  of 
those  iniquitous  schemes  which  have  been  pro- 
jected to  your  prejudice.  Even  time  itself  will, 
probably,  contribute  to  this  end ;  *as  it  often  wears 
out  the  malevolence  of  those  who,  either  profess- 
edly, or  in  a  disguised  manner,  mean  one  ill.  I  am 
yet  farther  confirmed  in  these  pleasing  hopes, 
whenever  I  reflect  upon  the  faction  that  was  for- 
merly raised  against  myself;  of  which  I  see  a  very 
lively  image  in  the  present  opposition  to  you.  In 
the  latter  instance,  indeed,  the  attack  is  by  no 
means  so  extensive,  or  so  dangerous,  as  that  which 
was  made  upon  me ;  nevertheless,  there  is,  in 
general,  a  strong  similitude  between  the  two  cases: 
and  you  must  pardon  me,  if  I  cannot  fear,  upon 
your  account,  what  you  never  thought  reasonable 
to  be  apprehensive  of  on  mine.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  event,  convince  the  world  that  you  are 
influenced  by  those  principles  for  which  I  have 
admired  you  from  your  earliest  youth :  and  believe 
me,  my  friend,  the  malice  of  your  enemies  will 
only  serve  to  render  your  character  so  much  the 

J  See  rem, «,  on  the  preceding  letter. 
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more  iUastrioiis.  In  the  mean  time,  do  me  the 
justice  to  hope,  from  my  affection,  whatever  the 
warmest  friendship  can  effect;  and  be  assured,  I 
shall  not  disappoint  your  expectations.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 
To  Luciui  Lueceifu*. 
I  HAVE  frequently  had  it  in  my  intentions  to 
talk  with  you  upon  the  subject  of  this  letter ;  but 
A.  V  697.  ^  ^'ertain  awkward  modesty  has  always 
restrained  me  from  proposing  in  person, 
what  r  can,  with  less  scruple,  request  at  this  dis- 
tance ;  for  a  letter,  you  know,  spares  the  confusion 
of  a  blush.  I  will  own,  then,  that  I  have  a  very 
strong,  and,  I  trust,  a  very  pardonable  passion  of 
being  celebrated  in  your  writings  ;  and  though  you 
have  more  than  once  given  me  assurance  of  your 
intending  me  that  honour,  yet,  I  hope  you  will 
excuse  my  impatience  of  seeing  your  design  exe- 
cuted. I  had  always,  indeed,  conceived  a  high 
expectation  of  your  performances  in  this  kind  :  but 
the  specimen  I  have  lately  seen  of  them,  is  so  far 
superior  to  all  I  had  figured  in  my  imagination, 
that  it  has  fired  me  with  the  most  ardent  desire  of 
being  immediately  distinguished  in  your  glorious 
annals.  It  is  my  ambition,  I  confess,  not  only  to 
live  for  ever  in  the  praises  of  future  ages,  but  to 
have  the  present  satisfaction,  likewise,  of  seeing 
mjrself  stand  approved  in  the  authoritative  records 
of  my  ingenious  friend.  I  am  sensible,  at  the 
same  time,  that  your  thoughts  are  already  deeply 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  your  original  design. 
But,  as  I  pereeive  you  have  almost  completed 
your  account  of  the  Italic  and  Marian  civil  wars*, 

*  It  is  very  little  that  is  known  of  Lucoeius,  more  than 
what  the  following  letter  informs  us.  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
orations,  speaks  of  his  moral  character  with  the  highest 
applause,  representing  him  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  huma- 
nity, and  of  the  most  unblemished  honour.  All  that  has 
been  transmitted  down  to  us  of  his  public  transactions  is, 
that  he  was  joint  candidate  with  Cesar  in  soliciting  the 
consulship,  in  opposition  to  Bibulus:  in  which,  however, 
he  did  not  succeed.  In  the  civil  war  which  afterwards 
broke  out,  he  took  part  with  Pompey,  if  not  actively,  at 
least  by  his  good  wishes  and  advice :  for  it  appears,  by  a 
passage  in  Cesar's  Commentaries,  that  the  former  was 
wholly  guided  by  his  counsels.  It  is  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion the  high  reputation  he  had  gained  by  his  literary  abi- 
lities, an  this  part  of  his  character  will  be  sufficiently  laid 
open  to  the  reader  in  the  present  letter.— Orat.  pro  Ccelio ; 
Suet,  in  Vlt.  Jul.  Ccs.  19 ;  Ces.  De  Bell.  Civ.  Ui. 

•  The  Italic  war,  which  broke  out  An.  Urb.  663,  owed  its 
rise  to  a  rejected  claim  of  the  Italian  provinces  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  freedom  of  the  city.  It  employed  the  arms  of 
the  republic  for  more  than  two  years,  and  occasioned  greater 
bloodshed  and  devastation  than  tiiose  wars  in  which  she 
had  been  engaged  with  Hannibal  and  Pyrrhus.  Towards 
the  close  of  it,  Cicero,  who  was  at  that  time  about  eighteen 
years  of  age,  served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  father  of 
Pompey  the  Great.  [Flor.  ilL  18 ;  Philip,  xii.]  The  Ma- 
rian civil  war  immediately  succeeded  the  Italic,  and  was 
occasioned  by  the  insatiable  ambition  of  Marius.  This 
haughty  Roman,  envying  Sylla  the  honour  of  leading  the 
army  of  the  republic  against  Mithridates',  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  the  senate,  procured  a  law  for  divesting 
him  of  that  command,  and  transferring  it  into  his  own 
hands.  This  war  was  carried  on  between  the  two  contend- 
ing chlefo  and  their  adherents,  with  various  suoceas,  and 
the  most  nnparalleled  cruelty  on  both  sides,  till  it  termi- 
nated In  the  perpetual  dictatorship  of  Sylla.— Flor.  ill.  21 ; 
Plttt.  in  Vlt.  Blar.  et  ByU. 


and  remember  you  proposed  to  carry  on  the  re- 
mainder of  our  history  in  a  regular  series,  I  cannot 
forbear  recommending  it  to  your  consideration, 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  weave  the  relation  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy  into  the  general  texture  of 
your  performance,  or  cast  it  into  a  distinct  work. 
It  is  certain,  several  of  the  Greek  historians  will 
justify  yon  in  this  latter  method.  Thus  Calii- 
sthenes  wrote  a  narrative  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  as 
both  Timseus  and  Polybius  did  of  the  Pyrrhic  and 
Numantine  wars,  in  so  many  detached  pieces  from 
their  larger  histories'*.  As  to  the  honour  that  will 
arise  to  me,  it  will  be  much  the  same,  I  must  own, 
upon  whichever  scheme  you  may  determine  to 
proceed :  but  I  shall  receive  so  much  the  earlier 
gratification  of  my  wishes,  if,  instead  of  waiting  till 
you  regularly  advance  to  that  period  of  our  annals, 
you  should  enter  upon  it  by  this  method  of  antici- 
pation. Besides,  by  keeping  your  mind  attentive 
to  one  principal  scene  and  character,  you  will  treat 
your  subject,  I  am  persuaded,  so  much  the  more 
in  detail,  as  well  as  embellish  it  with  higher  graces. 
I  must  acknowledge,  it  is  not  extremely  modest 
thus  to  impose  a  task  upon  you  which  your  occu- 
pations may  well  justify  you  in  refusing  ;  and  then 
to  add  a  further  request  that  you  would  honour  my 
actions  with  your  applause :  an  honour,  after  all, 
which  you  may  not  think  perhaps  they  greatly 
deserve.  However,  when  a  man  has  once  trans- 
gressed the  bounds  of  decency,  it  is  in  vain  to 
recede  ;  and  his  wisest  way  is  to  push  on  boldly  in 
the  same  confident  course,  to  the  end  of  his  pur- 
pose. I  will  venture,  then,  earnestly  to  entreat 
you  not  to  confine  yourself  to  the  strict  laws  of 
history,  but  to  give  a  greater  latitude  to  your 
encomiums  than,  possibly,  you  may  think  my 
actions  can  claim.  I  remember,  indeed,  you  de- 
clare, in  one  of  your  very  elegant  prefaces,  that 
you  are  as  inflexible  to  all  the  pleas  of  affection  as 
Xenophon  represents  Hercules  to  have  been  to 
those  of  pleasured  Let  me  hope,  nevertheless,  if 
friendship   should  too    strongly   recommend   my 

b  Callisthenes  lived  in  the  times  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  attended  that  illustrious  commander  in  his  expedition 
into  Persia.  Timseus  was,  by  birth,  a  Sicilian,  and  flou- 
rished about  the  year  of  Rome  471 :  ho  appears,  by  the 
character  which  Cicero  gives  of  him  in  another  part  of  his 
writings,  to  have  been  a  very  learned  and  elegant  historian : 
and  he  was  an  author  in  great  esteem  with  Atticua  Plu- 
tarch, however,  speaks  of  him  with  much  contempt,  for 
having  affected  to  rival  Thucydides ;  and  he  Is  noted  by 
Longinus  as  a  writer  that  abounded  with  cold  and  puerile 
conceits.  He  acknowledges,  nevertheless,  that  Timeus 
had  a  flowing  imagination,  and,  upon  some  occasions,  rose 
up  to  the  true  sublime.  Polybius,  who  died  about  eev&x- 
teen  years  before  Cicero  came  into  the  world,  vn^te  a 
general  history  in  forty  books :  only  Ave  of  which  have 
reached  these  times.  But  he  is  not  more  distinguuhed  by 
his  composition,  than  by  the  friendship  he  enjoyed  with 
Scipio  and  LKlius.-De  Orat.  ii.  5,  8;  Ad  Att.  vi.  1 ;  Pint 
in  Vit.  Nioiae ;  Longin.  sect.  4 ;  Voss.  de  Hist.  Gnco.  i  9, 
12, 19. 

e  The  story  to  which  Cicero  here  alludes  is  this :  Her- 
cules, when  he  was  yet  a  youth,  as  Prodicus  relates  the 
fable,  retired  into  a  place  of  undisturbed  solitude,  in  order 
to  determine,  with  himself,  what  course  of  life  he  should 
pursue.  Whilst  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  contemplations. 
Pleasure  and  Virtue  appeared  to  him  under  the  figures  of 
two  beautiful  women,  and  each  accosted  him  in  her  turn. 
He  heard  their  respective  pleas  with  great  attention:  but 
Virtue  gained  her  cause,  and  entirely  won  the  heart  of  the 
future  hero.  If  the  English  reader  is  disposed  to  know  this 
story  in  all  Its  circumstances,  he  will  find  it  wrought  up 
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actions  to  your  approbation,  yoa  will  not  reject 
her  generous  partiality ;  but  give  somewhat  more 
to  affection  than  rigorous  truth  perhaps  can  justly 
demand. 

If  I  should  prevail  upon  you  to  fall  in  with  my 
proposal,  you  will  find  the  subject,  I  persuade 
myself,  not  unworthy  of  your  genius  and  your 
eloquence.  The  entire  period  from  the  rise  of 
Catiline's  conspiracy  to  my  return  from  banish - 
i  ment,  will  furnish,  I  should  imagine,  a  moderate 
volume.  It  will  supply  you  likewise  with  a  noble 
occasion  of  displaying  your  judgment  in  politics, 
by  laying  open  the  source  of  those  civil  disorders, 
and  pointing  out  their  proper  remedies,  as  well  as 
by  giving  your  reasons  for  approving  or  condemn- 
ing the  several  transactions  which  you  relate. 
And  should  you  be  disposed  to  indulge  your  usual 
spirit  of  freedom,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
pointing  out,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  severity 
of  your  indignation,  the  treachery  and  perfidious- 
ness  of  those  who  laid  their  ungenerous  snares  for 
my  destruction.  I  will  add,  too,  that  this  period 
of  my  life  will  furnish  you  with  numberless  inci- 
dents which  cannot  but  draw  the  reader's  attention 
in  a  very  agreeable  manner :  as  nothing  is  more 
amusing  to  the  mind  than  to  contemplate  the 
various  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  And  though  they 
were  far,  it  is  true,  firom  being  acceptable  in  expe- 
rience, they  cannot  faXL  of  giving  me  much  enter- 
tainment in  description :  as  there  is  an  inexpressible 
satisfaction  in  reflecting,  at  one's  ease,  on  distresses 
we  have  formerly  suffered.  There  is  something 
likewise  in  that  compassion,  which  arises  from 
reading  an  account  of  the  misfortunes  which  have 
attended  others,  that  casts  a  most  agreeable  melan- 
choly upon  the  mind.  Who  can  peruse  the  relation 
of  the  last  moments  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  without  finding  himself  touched  with 
a  pleasing  commiseration  ?  That  glorious  chief, 
you  may  remember,  would  not  suffer  the  dart  to 
be  drawn  out  of  his  side  till  he  was  informed  that 
his  shield  was  safe  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies  : 
and  all  bis  concern  amidst  the  anguish  of  his  wound 
was,  to  die  with  glory*.  What  can  be  more  inter- 
est! ni^,  also,  than  the  account  of  the  flight  and 
death  of  Themistocles*  !  The  truth  of  it  is,  a  mere 
narrative  of  general  facts  affords  little  more  enter- 
tainment to  the  reader  than   he  might  find  in 

into  A  very  beautiful  poem  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowth,  and 
inserted  in  PolymeCis,  p.  135. 

<>  Epaminondas  headed  the  forces  of  the  Thebann  in  a 
battle  which  they  fought  with  the  Lacedcmonfans  at  Man- 
tinea,  a  town  in  Arcadia.  The  Tbebans  gained  the  victory, 
but  lost  their  invaluable  commander:  whoso  death  was 
attended  with  the  circumstances  which  Cicero  here  men- 
tions.—Justin,  vi.  7,  8. 

«  Themistocles,  after  having  distinguished  himself  among 
his  countrymen,  the  Athenians,  by  his  military  virtues, 
particularly  in  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged  with 
Xerxes,  had  rendered  himself  ao  popular,  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  remove  him :  and  accordingly  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  Athens.  As  the  historians  men- 
tion nothing  of  his  retam,  Manutius  proposes  an  emenda- 
tion, suggested  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends,  whe  imagined, 
that  instead  of  reditu  it  should  be  read  interitu.  This 
would  agree  very  well  with  the  account  which  is  given  of 
his  death :  for  having  been  received  in  his  exile  by  Arta- 
zerxes,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  body  of  forces  in 
an  expedition  which  that  prince  was  preparing  against  the 
Grecians.  But  Themistocles,  rather  than  turn  his  arms 
against  his  coontxy,  chose  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  a 
draught  of  poison.— Pint.  In  Yit.  Tbemist. 


perusing  one  of  our  public  registers'.  Whereas, 
in  the  history  of  any  extraordinary  person,  our  fear 
and  hope,  our  joy  and  sorrow,  our  astonishment 
and  expectation,  are  each  of  them  engaged  by  turns. 
And  if  the  final  result  of  all  should  l^  concluded 
with  some  remarkable  catastrophe,  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  filled  with  the  highest  possible  gratifica- 
tion. For  these  reasons  I  am  the  more  desirous 
of  persuading  you  to  separate  my  story  from  the 
general  thread  of  your  narration,  and  work  it  up 
into  a  detached  performance ;  as,  indeed,  it  will 
exhibit  a  great  variety  of  the  most  interesting  and 
affecting  scenes. 

When  I  tell  you  it  is  my  ambition  to  be  cele- 
brated by  your  pen,  I  am  by  no  means  apprehensive 
you  will  suspect  me  of  flattery.  The  consciousness 
of  your  merit  must  always  incline  you  to  believe, 
it  is  envy  alone  that  can  be  silent  in  your  praise : 
as,  on  the  other  side,  you  cannot  imagine  me  so 
weak  as  to  desire  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by 
any  hand,  which  could  not  secure  to  itself  the  same 
glory  it  bestowed.  When  Alexander  chose  to  have 
his  picture  drawn  by  Apelles',  and  his  statue 
formed  by  Lysippus'*,  it  was  not  in  order  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  those  distinguished  artists ;  it 
was  from  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  works  of  these 
admired  geoiuses  would  do  equal  credit  both  to  his 
reputation  and  their  own.  The  utmost,  however,  | 
that  their  art  could  perform,  was  to  perpetuate  I 
the  persons  only  of  their  celebrated  contempora-  | 
ries :  but  merit  needs  not  any  such  visible  exhibi- 
tions  to  immortalise  its  fame.  Accordingly,  the 
Spartan  Agesilaus,  who  would  never  suffer  any 
picture  or  statue  of  him  to  be  taken  \  is  not  less  , 
universally  known  than  those  who  have  been  most  , 
fond  of  having  their  persons  copied  out  for  pos- 
terity. The  single  treatise  which  Xenophon  has 
written  in  praise  of  that  renowned  general,  is  more 
to  his  glory  than  all  the  pictures  and  statues  of  all 
the  artists  in  the  universe.  It  would  be  a  much 
higher  satisfaction  to  me,  therefore,  as  it  would  be 
a  far  greater  honour,  to  be  recorded  by  your  hand 
than  that  of  any  other ;  not  only  because  your 

'  These  originally  were  books  preserved  in  the  ponti6cal 
college,  wherein  the  several  divisions  of  the  Roman  year 
were  marked  out  as  they  were  regulated  by  Numa,  and  the 
particular  festivals  noted  upon  which  it  was  tmlawful  to 
transact  any  public  aflfairs.  These  registers,  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  republic,  were  much  enlarged,  and  contained  a 
sort  of  Journal  of  the  most  memorable  events,  both  civil 
and  religiouH,  that  happened  in  every  year. — ^Liv.  i.  19,  20; 
Dissert,  sur  les  Pastes  par  Couluro,  dans  les  M6m.  de  Lit. 
de  I'Acad^m.  de  Bel.  Let.  i.  67. 

t  Ses  an  account  of  this  celebrated  Oredan  painter,  in 
rem.  7,  on  letter  17.' book  ii. 

^  A  famous  statuary,  of  whom  Demetrius,  as  cited  by 
Quintilian,  remarks,  that  he  was  more  celebrated  for 
taking  a  strong  than  an  agreeable  likeneas. — Quint.  Inst. 
Orat.  xii.  10. 

i  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able persons  of  his  age,  both  for  civil  and  military  virtues ; 
insomuch  that  he  Justly  acquired  the  appellation  of  Agesi- 
laus the  great.  But  though  nature  had  been  uncommonly 
liberal  to  him  in  the  nobler  endowments  of  the  mind,  she 
had  treated  him  very  unfavourably  in  those  of  the  body. 
He  was  .remarkably  low  of  stature,  had  one  leg  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  so  very  despicable  a  countenance, 
that  he  never  failed  of  raising  contempt  in  those  who  were 
unacquainted  with  his  moral  and  intellectual  excellenoeH. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  be 
delivered  down  to  posterity,  under  the  disadvantages  of  so 
unpromising  a  flgore.— Plut  in  Tit.  AgedL ;  Gom.  yep.  in 
Yit.  Agesil.  8. 
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genias  would  rise  and  adorn  my  actions  with  the 
same  advantage  as  Timseas^  has  displayed  those  of 
Timoleon'*,  or  Herodotus*  those  of  Themistocles'" ; 
but  because  of  the  additional  credit  I  shall  receive 
from  the  applause  of  so  illustrious,  so  experienced, 
and  so  approved  a  patriot  By  this  means  I  shall 
enjoy,  not  only  the  same  glorious  privilege  which, 
as  Alexander  observed  when  he  was  at  Sigeum, 
Achilles  received  from  Homer'  ;  but  what  is  still 
more  important,  the  powerful  testimony  of  a  man 
who  is  himself  distinguished  by  the  noblest  and 
most  uncommon  virtues.  Accordingly,  I  have 
been  always  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  sentiment 
which  Neviuso  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hector, 
where  that  hero,  speaking  of  the  approbation  he 
had  received  from  his  illustrious  father,  adds,  that 
it  gave  him  so  much  the  more  satisfaction,  as 
coming  from  one  who  was,  himself,  the  great  object 
of  universal  applause.  But  should  want  of  leisure, 
(for  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  our  friendship  to 
suppose  it  can  be  want  of  inclination,)  should  your 
occupations  then  prevent  your  compliance  with 
this  my  request ;  I  may,  perhaps,  be  obliged  to 
take  a  method,  which,  though  often  condemned, 
is  supported,  nevertheless,  by  several  considerable 
exainples :  I  mean,  to  be  the  historian  of  my  own 
transactions.  But  you  are  sensible  there  are  two 
inconveniences  which  attend  this  scheme ;  for  a 
man  mqst  necessarily  be  more  reserved  in  setting 
forth  those  parts  of  his  conduct  which  merit 
approbation,  as  he  will  be  inclined  entirely  to  pass 
over  others  wbich  may  deserve  reproach.  I  must 
add,  likewise,  that  what  a  writer  says  to  his  own 
advantage  always  carries  with  it  a  less  degree  of 
force  and  authority  than  when  it  comes  from  any 
other  pen.     In  a  word,  the  world  in  general  is 

J  The  works  of  Timaraa  are  lost. 

k  Timoleon  is  one  of  the  noblest  characters  In  all  anti- 
quity, and  dibtingulahed  not  only  by  his  private  virtues, 
but  by  approving  himself,  upon  every  occasion,  the  great 
aaserter  of  public  liberty.  He  was  employed  by  the  Corin- 
thians as  general  of  those  forces  which  they  sent  to  the 
relief  of  the  Syracusans,  against  the  execrable  tyranny  of 
Dionysitts,  He  executed  this  commission  with  great 
hononr  and  success ;  for  having  driven  Dionysius  out  of 
Sicily,  and  restored  the  inhabitants  to  their  rights  and 
privileges,  be  resigned  the  supreme  command.  He  con- 
tinued, however,  to  live  among  the  Syracusans  as  a  private 
man,  enjoying,  as  Plutarch  observes,  the  glorious  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  so  many  cities  owe  their  ease  and  happiness 
to  his  generous  and  heroic  labours  — Plut  in  Vit.  Timol. 

1  Herodotus  flourished  about  440  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  under  the  reigns  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes,  kings 
of  Persia. 

■«  See  above,  rftn.  «,  p.  3fi0.      ' 

B  Alexander  being  elected  commander-in-chief  of  the 
confederate  troops  which  the  Grecians  sent  against  Xerxes, 
crossed  the  Hellespont  with  his  army,  and  landed  at 
Sigeum,  a  promontory  near  Troy,  where  he  visited  the 
tomb  of  Achilles.  Upon  this  occasion,  he  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  into  the  following  exclamation :  "  O  happy 
youth !  in  having  found  a  Homer  to  celebrate  thy  vir- 
tue8.---Plut.  in  Vit.  Alex. ;  Cic.  pro  Arch.  Poet. 

o  A  dramatic  poet  who  died  at  Rome  An.  Urb.  550.  about 
203  years  before  the  Christian  era :  some  fragments  of  his 
works  still  remain.  The  sentiment  here  quoted  from  him 
is  truly  noble ;  as  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  more  certain 
indication  of  a  low  and  little  mind,  than  to  be  elevated  by 
nndistinguishing  applause,  or  depressed  by  vulgar  censure. 
Trophies  of  honour,  or.monuments  of  disgrace,  are  not  the 
works  of  every  hand.  Some  men  are  Incapable  of  blasting 
a  reputation,  but  by  approving  It ;  and  are  never  satirists, 
bat  when  they  mean  to  be  panegyrists. 


little  disposed  to  approve  any  attempt  of  this  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  one  often  hears  the  more  modest 
method  of  the  poets  at  the  Olympic  games  recom-  { 
mended  upon  such  occasions,  who,  after  they  have 
crowned  the  several  victors,  and  publicly  called 
over  their  names,  always  employ  some  other  per- 
son to  perform  the  same  office  to  themselves,  that 
they  may  not  be  the  heralds  of  their  own  applause. 
This  imputation,  therefore,  I  would  wiUiogly 
avoid ;  as  I  certainly  shall,  if  you  should  comply 
with  my  request,  and  take  this  employment  out  of 
my  hands. 

You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  that  I  spend  so 
much  time  and  pains  in  soliciting  you  for  this 
purpose,  after  having  so  often  heard  you  declare 
your  intentions  of  giving  the  world  a  very  accurate 
history  of  my  administration.  But  you  must 
remember  the  natural  warmth  of  my  temper,  and 
that  I  am  fired,  as  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  of 
my  letter,  with  an  impatient  desire  of  seeing  this 
your  design  carried  into  execution.  To  own  the 
whole  truth,  I  am  ambitious  of  being  known  to  the 
present  generation  by  your  writings,  and  to  enjoy, 
in  my  lifetime,  a  fore-taste  of  that  little  share  of 
glory  which  I  may  expect  from  future  ages.  If  it 
be  not  too  much  trouble,  therefore,  I  should  be 
glad  yon  would  immediately  let  me  know  your 
resolution.  And  should  it  prove  agreeable  to  my 
request,  I  will  draw  up  some  general  memoirs  of 
my  transactions  for  your  use :  if  otherwise,  I  will 
take  an  opportunity  of  discoursing  further  with  you 
upon  this  affair  in  person.  In  the  mean  time, 
continue  to  polish  the  work  you  have  begun,  and 
to  love  me  as  usual  p.  Farewell. 

P  Pliny  has  made  a  request  to  Tacitus,  of  the  same  nature 
with  that  which  is  the  subject  of  the  letter  before  us ;  and 
though  it  is  by  no  means  enlivened  with  so  much  spirit,  it 
is  dictated,  however,  by  a  far  less  extravagant  passion.  He 
confetfses  himself  fond,  indeed,  of  being  transmitted  to 
posterity,  by  the  pencil  of  that  celebrated  historian  ;  but 
adds,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  is  far  from  desiring  him  to 
paint  his  actions  in  colours  more  strong  than  fact  will  jus- 
tify. [Plin.  Let.  vol.  ii.  p.  432.  rem.  c]  This  exprew 
restriction  seems  to  glance  at  that  roost  extraordinary  pas- 
sage in  the  present  epistle,  where  Cicero  entreats  his  friend 
••  not  to  confine  himself  to  the  strict  laws  of  history,  but 
to  give  a  greater  latitude  to  his  encomiums  than  Lucoeius 
might  possibly  think  his  actions  could  claim."  And  never 
did  vanity,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  utter  or  conceive  a 
more  ridiculous  and  contemptible  wish !  The  voice  of 
praise  can  alone  be  Justly  pleasing,  when  it  harmonises 
with  conscious  merit :  and  the  applause  that  does  not 
accord  with  truth,  must,  of  all  dissonances,  surely  prove 
«the  most  offensive  to  a  well-formed  ear.  But  it  is  extremely 
observable  how  much  Cicero's  judgment  was  at  variance 
with  his  practice :  for  he  ha»  himself  tJiown,  in  very  strong 
terms,  the  absurdity  of  claiming  more  reputation  than  a 
man  has  merit  to  support.  It  is  solid  worth  alone,  be 
justly  remarks,  that  can  secure  a  lasting  fame ;  for  nothing 
can  be  durable  that  is  fictitious.  The  former,  says  he, 
strikes  its  root  deep,  and  spreads  far ;  while  the  latter  soon 
witlters  and  dies  away,  like  the  beauties  of  a  transient 
flower.  "  Vera  gloria  radices  agit,  et  propagatur :  ficte 
omnia  celeriter,  tanquam  flosculi,  decidant ;  nee  simula- 
tum  potest  esse  qnidquam  diutumum."— De  OflSc.  ii.  12. 
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LETTER  XXL 
Quiniut  Metellut  Nepos'i  to  Cicero. 
Those  calumnies  with  which  the  most  virulent, 
surely,  of  the  human  race'  is  perpetually  loading 
A  u.  697.    ™®  *"  ^*^  public  harangues,  are  well  com- 
pensated by  the  satisfaction   I   receive 
from   your  obliging  offices.      When  I  consider, 
indeed,  the  worthless  hand  from  whence  these  ar- 


q  It  is  Impoasible  tn  determine  exactly  when  this  letter 
waa  written,  afl  it  carries  no  Internal  marks  suflScient  to 
point  out  its  date  with  precision.  Ragazonius,  who  has 
taken  the  pains  to  settle  the  order  of  these  epistles,  places 
it  under  the  present  year,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been 
written  by  Metellus,  when  he  was  governor  in  Spain :  to 
which  province  he  went  as  proconsul  after  the  expiration 
of  his  consulship. 

*  The  commentators  suppose  that  the  person  here  alluded 
to  is  Clodius,  who  was  now  aedile,  and  employing  the  power 
which  that  office  gave  him.  to  the  same  factious  purposes 
as  be  had  exercised  his  late  tribuneship.  But  this  conjec- 
ture appears  altogether  groundless.  For  Cicero  taking 
notice  to  Attious  of  the  death  of  Metellus,  which  seoms  to 
have  happened  soon  after  this  letter  was  written,  tells  him 


rows  take  their  flight,  I  look  upon  them  with  the 
contempt  they  deserve ;  and  am  very  willing  he 
should  cease  to  act  as  a  relation,  since  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  see  you  assume  that  character  in  his 
stead.  To  say  the  truth,  notwithstanding  1  had 
formerly  so  much  regard  for  him  as  to  have  twice 
preserved  him,  even  in  spite  of  himself,  I  should 
now  be  glad  to  forget  there  is  such  a  person  in  the 
world. 

That  I  might  not  trouble  you  too  frequently 
with  my  letters,  I  have  written  to  LoUius  concern- 
ing my  affairs,  who  will  let  you  know  what  mea- 
sures I  am  desirous  may  be  taken  in  regard  to  the 
accounts  of  this  province'.  If  it  be  possible,  let 
me  still  enjoy  a  place  in  your  affection.    Farewell. 

it  was  probable  that  he  had  appointed  Clodius  his  heir— « 
circumstance  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  supposition 
above-mentioned.  The  same  letter  may  be  produced  as  an 
evidence,  likewise,  that,  whatever  were  the  good  offices 
which  Metellus  here  acknowledges,  they  did  not  proceed 
from  the  suggestions  of  Cicero's  heart ;  for  he  ^eaks  of 
him  to  Atticus  as  of  one  whose  character  and  oondnct  he 
greatly  disapproved.— Ad  Att.  iv.  7. 
•  Spain. 


BOOK   II. 


LETTER  L 


To  Quiniui  Ancharius^t  Proconsul, 
I  RECOMMEND  the  two  SOUS  of  my  very  excellent 
friend  Aurelius  as  well  deserving  your  esteem. 
A  V  698  "^^y  **■*  adorned,  indeed,  with  every 
polite  and  valuable  qualification  :  as  they 
are  in  the  number,  likewise,  of  those  with  whom  I 
most  intimately  converse.  If  ever  then  my  re- 
commendation had  any  weight  with  you  (and 
much,  I  am  sensible,  it  ever  had),  let  it  prevail,  I 
conjure  you,  in  the  present  instance.  And  be 
assured,  the  honours  with  which  you  shall  distin- 
guish these,  my  friends,  will  not  only  indissolubly 
unite  to  you  two  excellent  and  grateful  young  men, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  confer  a  very  singular 
obligation  upon  myself.    Farewell. 


LETTER  IL 

To  Publius  Leniulut,  Proconsul. 

I  HAVE  received  your  letter,  wherein  you  assure 

me,  that  the  frequent  accounts  I  send  you  of  your 

A.  u.  608    ^ff*"""'*  together  with  the  convincing  proofs 

I  have  given  you  of  my  friendship,  are 

circumstances  extremely  agreeable  to  you.  I  should 

ill  deserve,  indeed,  those  singular  favours  you  have 

conferred  upon  me,  if  I  were  capable  of  refusing 

you  my  best  services :  and  nothing  is  more  pleasing 

to  me,  in  this  long  and  very  distant  separation, 


t  Quintus  Ancharius  was  tribune  An.  Urb.  694.  when  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  resolute  opposition  to  the  fac- 
tious measures  of  his  colleague  Vatinius.  In  the  year  697 
he  was  chosen  prwtor ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  office, 
he  succeeded  Piso  in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  in 
which  province  this  letter  is  addressed  to  him. — Orat.  pro 
Sext.  53;  in  Fison.  36;  Ross,  Remarks  on  the  Epist.  of 
Cic. 


than  thus  to  converse  with  you  as  often  as  possible. 
If  you  do  not  hear  from  me  as  frequently  as  you 
wish,  it  is  solely  because  I  dare  not  trust  my  letters 
to  every  conveyance.  But  whenever  I  shall  be 
able  to  put  them  into  hands  upon  which  I  may 
safely  rely,  be  assured  I  shall  not  suffer  the  oppor- 
tunity to  slip  by  me. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
your  inquiry  concerning  the  sincerity  of  your  pro- 
fessed friends,  and  the  disposition  of  others  in 
general  towards  you.  This  only  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  a  certain  party,  and  particularly  those 
who  have  the  strongest  obligations,  as  well  as  the 
greatest  abilities,  to  distinguish  themselves  in  your 
service,  look  upon  you  with  envy :  that  (agreeably 
to  what  I  have  myself  experienced  upon  a  different 
occasion)  those  whom,  in  justice  to  your  country, 
you  have  necessarily  offended,  are  your  avowed 
opposers  ;  as  others,  whose  interests  and  honours 
you  have  generously  supported,  are  much  less 
inclined  to  remember  your  favours  than  to  oppose 
your  glory.  These  are  circumstances,  indeed,  which 
I  long  suspected,  and  have  often  intimated  to  you, 
but  of  which  I  am  now  most  thoroughly  convinced. 
I  observed  upon  the  same  occasion  (and  I  believe 
I  told  you  so  in  a  former  letter),  both  Hortensius 
and  LucuUus  to  be  extremely  in  your  interests  ; 
as  among  those  who  were  in  the  magistracy,  Lucius 
Racilius  appeared  very  sincerely  and  affectionately 
to  espouse  your  cause:  but,  excepting  the  two 
former,  I  cannot  name  any  of  the  consulars  who 
discovered  the  least  degree  of  friendship  towards 
you  when  ^our  affair  was  before  the  senate.  As 
for  my  own  endeavours,  they  might,  perhaps,  be 
generally  considered  as  flowing  rather  from  those 
singular  favours  I  have  received  at  your  hands, 
than  from  the  uninfluenced  dictates  of  my  real 
sentiments.  With  regard  to  Pompey,  he  seldom 
attended  the  bouse  at  that  season  :  but  I  must  do 


TO  SEVERAL  OP  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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him  the  justice  to  say*  he  often  takes  an  oppor- 
tunity, without  my  previously  leading  him  into 
the  subject,  of  discoursing  with  me  concerning 
your  affair,  as  well  as  very  willingly  enters  into 
the  conversation  whenever  I  start  it  myself.  Your 
last  letter,  I  perceived,  was  extremely  agreeable  to 
him  ;  and  1  could  not  but  observe,  with  equal 
admiration  and  pleasure,  the  polite  and  must 
judicious  manner  in  which  you  addressed  him. 
Before  he  received  this  letter,  he  seemed  a  little 
inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  notion  which  some  had 
entertained  of  his  inclination  to  be  your  competitor, 
had  alienated  you  from  him.  But  you  have  now 
wholly  fixed  that  excellent  man  in  your  interest ; 
who,  in  truth,  had  all  the  antecedent  reasons  for 
being  so,  that  an  uninterrupted  series  of  the 
highest  services  could  possibly  give  him".  I  must 
confess  he  always  appeared  to  me,  even  when  the 
conduct  of  Caninius  had  raised  the  strongest  suspi- 
cions of  the  contrary*,  to  favour  your  views.  But 
I  can  now  assure  you,  that  I  found  him,  after 
he  had  perused  your  letter,,  entirely  disposed  to 
promote  whatever  may  contribute  either  to  your 
interest  or  your  honours.  You  may  consider  then 
what  I  am  going  to  offer  as  his  immediate  senti- 
ments and  advice,  as  indeed  it  ia  the  result  of 
frequent  consultations  which  we  have  held  together. 
Accordingly  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  proper 
for  you  to  consider  whether  any  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  your  being  in  possession  of  Cilicia 
and  Cyprus.  For  if  there  should  appear  a  sufficient 
probability  of  being  able  to  make  yourself  master 
of  Alexandria  and  Egypt,  we  think  it  equally  for 
your  own  honour  and  that  of  the  republic*  to 


«  See  rem.  ■,  p.  343. 

▼  It  was  a  usual  artifice  with  Pompey  to  employ  his 
fHendfl  in  soliciting  those  honours  in  his  behalf,  to  which 
he  affected  to  appear  himself  perfectly  indifferent,  or  even 
averse.  This  was  his  policy  in  the  present  instance ;  and 
at  the  same  time  that  he  pretended  to  serve  Lentulus  in 
this  affair,  his  creature  Caninius,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
was  practising  every  stratagem  in  order  to  procure  this 
commiattion  for  Pompey.  **  And  though  Cicero,"  as  Mr. 
Rose  observes,  "  either  out  of  a  tenderness  for  Lentulus,  or 
out  of  an  apprehension  of  displeasing  Pompey,  to  whom  he 
wae  at  this  time  making  his  court,  represents  him  in  this 
place  as  acting  an  honest  and  friendly  part,  yet,  in  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  where  he  may  be  supposed  to  deliver  his 
real  sentiments,  he  speaks  quite  differently :— '  nam  quod 
dePompeio  Caninius  agit,  sane  quam  refrixit:  neque  enim 
res  probatur ;  et  Poropeius  noster  in  amicitia  P.  Lentuli 
vituperatur,  et  hercule  non  est  idem.'  [Ep.  vL  L.  2.]  The 
truth  of  the  case  is  this,  when  Pompey  found  it  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  procure  this  commission,  he  pretended  a 
friendship  for  Lentulus,  and  joined  with  Cicero  in  giving 
the  advice  which  makes  a  great  part  of  this  letter." 

V  A  general  sketch  of  Ptolemy's  character  has  already 
been  given  in  the  notes  on  the  preceding  book ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  thence,  that  nothing  could  be  less  to  the  honour 
of  the  commonwealth,  than  to  interpose  in  the  behalf  of 
this  justly-rejected  monarch.  Cicero  himself  represents 
j  him,  in  one  of  his  orations,  as  unworthy  of  the  crown  he 
wore:—"  Euro,**  says  he,  •'  neque  genere  neque  animo  regis 
esse,  inter  omnes  fere  video  convenire.'*  [In  RuU.  ii.]  But 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  Cicero  makes  the  very 
measures  which  be  here  so  strongly  recommends  to  Len- 
tulus, an  article  of  his  churge  against  Antony.  It  was 
by  the  persuasion  of  the  latter  that  Gabinius  underto<ik 
(as  h&B  already  been  observed)  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy ; 
and  Antony  commanded  the  Roman  cavalry  in  that 
expedition.  This  affords  a  topic  of  great  indignation  in 
one  of  the  Philippics;  and  Cicero  there  speaks  of  this 
transaction  (as  he  ought  always  to  have  spoken  of  it)  as  a 
most  impudent  violation  of  all  authority  both  sacred  and 


march  thither  with  your  army,  supported  by  your 
fleet ;  having  first  left  the  king  at  Ptolemais,  or 
some  other  convenient  place  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. By  these  means,  when  you  shall  have 
quieted  the  disturbances  in  Alexandria,  and  secured 
it  by  a  proper  number  of  forces,  Ptolemy  may 
safely  take  possession  of  his  kingdom.  Thus  he 
will  be  restored  by  you,  as  the  senate  had  once' 
decreed ;  and  restored  too  without  aa  army,  agree- 
ably to  the  sentiments  of  those  who  iusist  upon 
observing  the  injunctions  of  the  oracle.  We  are 
the  rather  confirmed  in  recommending  this  measure, 
as  there  is  no  decree  of  the  senate  subsisting  which 
particularly  prohibits  you  from  replacing  Ptolemy 
on  his  throne.  As  to  the  order  which  absolutely 
forbids  all  assistance  whatsoever  to  be  given  to 
him,  you  know  it  was  not  only  protested  against 
when  it  was  voted,  but  is  generally  looked  upon 
rather  as  the  warm  dictates  of  an  exasperated 
faction,  than  as  having  the  full  authority  of  a 
decree  of  the  senate.  However,  we  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  we  are  sensible  the  world  will 
judge  of  the  propriety  of  this  scheme  entirely  by 
the  event  Should  it  succeed  as  we  wish,  your 
policy  and  resolution  will  universally  be  applauded ; 
on  the  other  hand,  should  it  miscarry,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  condemned  as  an  action  of  ill- 
considered  and  unwarrantable  ambition.  How  far 
this  enterprise  may  be  practicable  you,  who  are 
situated  almost  within  view  of  Egypt,  are  the  most 
competent  judge.  If,  therefore,  you  are  well 
satisfied  of  being  able  to  render  yourself  master  of 
that  kingdom,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  you  should 
not  delay  your  march  one  moment ;  but,  if  you 
are  doubtful  of  the  success,  it  is  our  advice  that 
you  by  no  means  make  the  attempt.  This  I  will 
venture  to  assure  you,  that,  should  you  execute 
this  project  in  the  manner  we  wish,  there  will  be 
a  very  considerable  party  to  give  it  applause,  even 
during  your  absence,  as  all  Rome  will  unite  in  the 
same  approbation  the  moment  you  shall  return 
amongst  us.  Nevertheless  I  am  persuaded  if  this 
scheme  should  not  take  the  desired  effect,  it  may 
be  attended  with  very  disagreeable  consequences 
to  yourself,  not  only  on  account  of  that  order  of 
the  senate  which  I  just  now  mentioned,  but  like- 
wise in  regard  to  the  oracle.  When,  therefore,  I 
recommend  such  measures  as  you  shall  have  full 
assurance  wiU  terminate  in  your  glory,  I  must  at 
the  same  time  strongly  di^suade  you  from  engaging 
in  them,  if  you  should  have  the  least  reason  to 
apprehend  an  opposition.  For  (I  repeat  it  again) 
the  world  will  he  determined  in  their  opinion  of 
this  whole  transaction,  not  as  it  is  reasonable, 
but  as  it  shall  prove  successful.  If  the  method 
here  proposed  should  appear  too  dangerous  to  be 
hazarded  in  your  own  person,  we  think  it  may  at 
least  be  advisable  to  assist  the  king  with  a  number  of 
your  forces,  provided  he  shall  give  sufficient  security 
to  your  friends  in  the  province,  for  repaying  them 
the  money  they  have  advanced  in  support  of  his 


civil:— "Inde  iter,'*  says  he,  "ad  Alexandriam  contra 
senatns  auotoritatem,  contra  rempublicam  et  rellgiones." 
[Philip,  ii  la]  But  what  opinion  must  every  unpreju- 
diced reader  conceive  of  our  author,  when  he  thus  finds 
him  condemning  and  approving  the  same  transaction,  and 
advising  his  friend  to  pursue  a  step  which  he  afterwards 
pubUdy  and  Justly  reproached  in  his  adversary  ?— See 
rem. ',  p.  344. 
'  Seerem.  i,p.  344. 
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cause.  And,  indeed,  the  circumstances  and  situation 
of  your  government  render  it  extremely  easy  either 
to  promote  or  obstruct  his  restoration  as  you  shall 
see  proper.  After  all,  you  are  the  best  judge 
what  method  will  be  most  expedient  to  pursue  ;  [ 
thought  it  my  part,  however,  to  inform  you  of 
these  our  concurrent  sentiments. 

You  congratulate  me  on  the  prosperous  situa- 
tion  of  my  affairs  in  general,  and  particularly  on 
the  friendship  of  Milo,  together  with  the  vain  and 
ineffectual  schemes  of  the  worthless  Clodius.  It  is 
no  wonder  you  should  rejoice  in  these  the  generous 
effects  of  your  own  amicable  offices.  But  to  say 
truth,  such  an  incredible  perverseness  (not  to  give 
it  a  more  severe  appellation)  prevails  amongst  a 
certain  party,  that  they  rather  choose  to  alienate 
me  by  their  jealousies  from  the  common  cause, 
than  to  retain  me  in  that  interest  by  their  favour 
and  encouragement'.  I  will  own  to  you,  their 
malice  has  almost  driven  me  from  those  principles 
which  I  have  so  long  and  so  invariably  pursued. 
At  least,  if  they  have  not  provoked  me  so  far  as  to 
make  me  forget  the  dignity  of  my  character,  they 
have  taught  me  that  it  is  high  time  I  should  act 
with  a  view  likewise  to  my  own  security.  I  might, 
consistently  with  the  strictest  duties  of  patriotism, 
reconcile  both  these  distinct  ends,  were  there  any 
honour  or  fortitude  in  those  of  consular  rank. 
But  such  a  meanness  of  spirit  prevails  in  general 
among  them,  that,  instead  of  applauding  the  re- 
solution with  which  my  actions  have  been  ever 
uniformly  directed  in  the  cause  of  the  common- 
wealth, they  look  with  envy  upon  those  dignities 
to  which  my  public  services  have  advanced  me. 
I  the  rather  mention  this  as  it  is  to  you  that  I  am 
principally  indebted,  not  only  for  the  happiness  of 
being  restored  to  my  country,  but  almost  for  my 
very  first  successful  steps  in  the  paths  of  patriot- 
ism and  of  glory.  I  perceive  this  opposition  does 
not  proceed  (as  I  formerly  suspected)  from  my 
not  being  of  noble  birth »,  since  they  were  actuated, 
I  have  observed,  by  thesame  malignant  spirit  against 
yourself,  who  are  confessedly  descended  from  one 
of  the  first  families  in  Rome.  Accordingly,  though 
your  enemies  are  contented  to  see  you  among  those 
of  principal  rank  in  the  republic,  they  will  by  no 
means  suffer  you  to  soar  higher.  I  rejoice  that 
the  parallel  between  us  extends  no  farther  ;  and 
though  we  have  met  with  an  equal  degree  of  malice 
from  the  world,  that  the  respective  consequences, 
however,  have  proved  extremely  different.  For  a 
wide  difference  there  surely  is  between  suffering 
some  diminution  in  point  of  honours,  and  being 
abandoned  to  total  ruin.  If  I  have  not  greater 
reason  to  lament  this  cruel  outrage  of  my  adver- 
saries it  must  be  attributed  to  your  generous 
interposition,  as  it  was  by  your  means  it  proved, 

7  Cicero  was,  at  ibis  time,  acting  a  part  which  gave  groat 
and  just  offence  to  thoee  who  were  in  the  true  interest  of 
their  country,  for  he  waa  falling  in  with  the  measures  of 
Cesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  He  endeavours,  therefore, 
to  palliate  this  unworthy  conduct  as  well  as  he  can ;  but 
as  he  enters  more  fuUy  into  the  motives  of  this  step,  in 
the  17th  letter  of  this  book,  the  xtsader  is  referred  to  the 
observations  upon  that  epistle. 

■  NobiUty  among  the  Ilomans  was  considered  (as  Manu- 
tios  observes  upon  this  passage)  not  in  opposition  to  the 
plebeian  rank,  for  many  plebeian  families  were  noble,  but 
in  contradistinction  to  those  whose  ancestors  had  not  borne 
any  of  the  honourable  magistracies  in  Roma  And  of  this 
number  was  Cicera 


in  the  final  event,  of  far  more  advantage  to  my 
reputation  than  of  prejudice  to  my  fortunes.  Suffer 
me,  then,  from  a  principle  of  gratitude  as  well  as 
affection,  to  exhort  you  earnestly  to  pursue  the 
dictates  of  that  well-reguhited  ambition  with  which 
you  were  inflamed  from  your  earliest  youth ;  nor 
let  any  injurious  treatment  depress  that  heroism 
of  your  mind  which  I  have  ever  admired  and 
valued.  The  world,  believe  me,  entertains  the 
highest  opinion  of  your  merit,  and  loudly  pro- 
claims that  enlarged  and  generous  spirit  which 
distinguishes  all  your  actions  ;  and  it  particularly 
remembers,  to  your  immortal  honour,  the  pariot- 
ism  of  your  illustrious  consulship.  You  are  sensible, 
therefore,  bow  much  the  least  additional  glory, 
which  shall  accrue  to  you  from  your  civil  and 
military  conduct  in  the  government  of  your  pro- 
vince, will  increase  and  strengthen  this  general 
lustre  of  your  reputation.  But  let  me  express  my 
wishes  at  the  same  time,  in  the  first  place,  that 
you  would  not  engage  in  any  enterprise  with  your 
army  without  having  long  and  maturely  examined 
it  in  all  its  consequences,  nor  without  being  suffici- 
ently prepared  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  and  in  the 
next,  that  you  would  be  persuaded,  of  what  I  doubt 
not  you  are  already  sensible,  that  you  will  find  it 
extremely  easy  to  continue  in  the  possession  of 
that  pre-eminence  amongst  your  fellow -citizens  to 
which  you  have  always  aspired.  That  you  nuy 
not  imagine,  however,  I  am  offering  the  idle  tribute 
of  unnecessary  advice,  I  must  add,  that  I  could  not 
reflect  upon  ^e  treatment  we  have  both  received, 
without  thinking  it  proper  to  exhort  you  well  to 
consider,  for  the  future,  on  whom  you  repose  your 
confidence. 

As  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  situation  of 
public  affairs,  there  are  great  divisions  amongst 
us ;  but  the  zeal  and  prudence  of  the  several 
parties  are  by  no  means  equal.  Those  who  enjoy 
the  largest  share  of  wealth  and  power*,  have  gained 
a  superiority  of  credit  likewise,  by  the  folly  and 
instability  of  their  antagonists ;  for  they  have 
obtained  from  the  senate,  with  very  little  opposi- 
tion, what  they  had  no  hopes  of  receiving,  even 
from  the  people,  without  raising  great  disturbances. 
Accordingly  the  House  has  voted  Caesar  a  sum  of 
money  fur  the  payment  of  his  army,  together  with 
a  power  of  nominating  ten  lieutenants:  as  they 
have  also,  without  the  least  difficulty,  dispensed 
with  the  Sempronian  law  for  appointing  him  a 
successor  **.     I  do  but  slightly  touch  upon  these 

•  Cesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus. 

b  These  immoderate  and  fatal  ooncesBions  to  CKsar*S 
ambition,  were  abstilutely  unconstitutional,  and  moat  evi- 
dratly  tended  to  the  subversion  of  the  republic.  But  if 
the  reader  is  surprised  at  so  mean  and  so  impoliUo  a  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  the  senate,  how  much  higher  will 
his  >\ondcr  rise,  when  be  is  informed  that  Cicero  himself 
was  the  chief  adviser  and  promoter  of  these  very  measures 
which  he  here  condemns  ?  If  this  were  a  fact  which  stood 
upon  the  credit  of  historians,  the  passage  before  us  would 
strongly  incline  one  to  suspect  that  they  had  misrepre- 
sented the  truth.  But  we  have  a  testimony  Co  produce, 
which,  though  of  undoubted  authority,  is  the  last  one 
should  have  expected  hi  the  case,  for  it  is  the  testimony 
of  Cicero  himself.  In  a  speech  which  be  pronounced  at 
the  bar  either  a  little  before,  or  soon  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  he  mentions  each  of  these  particular  grants,  which 
he  enumerates  to  Lentulus,  and  then  addb  x^-'*  Harum 
ego  sentcntiarum  et  Princeps  et  Auet&r  fuL"— Qrat.  pro 
Halbo,  ^. 

The  Sempronian  law  here  spoken  of,  was  prueured  by  C 
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particnlan,  as  I  cannot  reflect  on  oor  affairs  with 
any  satisfaction.  HoweTer,  I  mention  them  as 
suggesting  a  useful  caution  to  both  of  us,  to  pre- 
serve a  proper  poise  between  our  interest  and  our 
honour,  and  not  to  advance  one  by  an  undue  de- 
pression of  the  other.  A  maxim  this  which  I  have 
learned,  not  so  much  from  my  favourite  philosophy 
as  from  sad  experience,  and  which  I  would  recom- 
mend to  you,  ere  you  are  taught  it  by  the  same 
nnpleasing  method  of  conviction. 

Your  congratulations  on  my  daughter's  marriage 
with  Crassipes<^  are  agreeable  to  your  usual  polite- 
ness :  I  hope  and  believe  this  alliance  will  yield 
me  great  satisfaction. — Your  son  is  a  youth  of  so 
promising  a  turn,  that  I  cannot  forbear  conjuring 
you  to  train  him  up  in  those  refined  arts  which 
have  ever  been  your  peculiar  taste  and  study ;  but 
chiefly  in  that  best  and  noblest  discipline,  the  imi- 
tation of  your  exalted  virtues.  Believe  me,  I  greatly 
love  and  esteem  him,  not  only  in  return  to  the 
singular  affection  he  has  ever  shown  me,  but  par- 
ticularly as  he  is  the  son,  and  the  worthy  son,  too, 
of  my  valuable  friend.    Farewell. 


LETTER  in. 
To  Fabiut  Gailus*. 
I  BBCSIVED  your  letter  immediately  upon  my 
return  from  Arpinum,  together  with  one  likewise 
A.  v.  6W.  ^'°™  Avianus",  in  which  he  very  gene- 
rously offers  to  give  me  credit  as  long  as 
I  shall  require.  Now,  let  me  desire  you  to  iniagioe 
yourself  in  my  situation,  and  then  tell  me  whether 
I  can,  with  a  good  grace,  ask  bim  to  allow  me 
even  the  least  time  for  the  payment  of  this  money, 
much  less  above  a  year  ?  Indeed,  my  dear  frieud, 
I  should  not  have  been  in  this  difficulty,  if  you  had 
not  exceeded  the  limits  of  my  commission,  both  in 
the  particulars  and  the  sum.  However,  I  am  not 
only  willing  to  ratify  the  agreement  you  have  made 
for  the  statues  you  mention,  but  am  likewise  much 
obliged  to  you.  I  am  sensible,  indeed,  that  in  the 
seal  of  your  friendship  you  have  purchased  for  me 
what  pleased  your  own  eye,  and  what  you  imagined 
would  be  worthy  of  mine  ;  and  I  always  considered 
you  as  a  man  of  the  most  judicious  and  elegant 
taste  in  every  kind.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  be 
extremely  glad  if  Damasippus'  should  continue  in 
the  resolution  of  taking  these  figures  off  my  hands ; 
for,  to  own  the  plain  truth,  I  have  no  sort  of 

Sempronlufl  Qraoohns,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  A.  17.  631, 
and  enacted  that  the  eenate  should  annually  appoint  suo- 
oemon  to  the  oonsular  provinces. 

e  Tullia,  when  she  married  Craasipes,  was  the  widow  of 
Piso,  somamed  Fmgi,  of  whom  an  acoount  htm  been  given 
in  the  notes  on  the  former  book.  This  second  match  did 
not  prove  so  satibfactory  as  Cicero  here  promises  himself ; 
Ibr  CrassipeB  soon  took  a  disgust  to  TuUia,  which  ended  in 
a  divorce.  As  ho  is  very  seldom  and  but  dightly  mentioned 
in  Cicero's  writings,  all  that  we  know  of  him  Is,  that  he 
was  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank. 

*  The  same  person  to  whom  the  11th  letter  of  the  fore- 
going book  is  written. 

e  He  seems  to  have  been  the  proprietor  of  the  statues 
mentirmed  below. 

f  Damasippus  was  a  celebrated  virtuoso  of  these  times, 
who,  sfter  having  ruined  his  fortunes  by  his  extravagant 
passirai  for  antiques*  turned  Stoic.  Horace  has  ridiculed 
his  character  and  his  conversation  with  great  humour,  in 
one  of  his  satircs^-^orat  Sat  IL  a 


inclination  to  them  myself.  As  you  were  not 
apprised  of  my  intentions,  you  have  actually  con- 
sented to  pay  more  for  these  four  or  five  pieces  of 
sculpture',  tfasn  1  would  have  given  for  all  the 
statues  in  the  universe.  You  compare  the  images 
of  the  priestesses  of  Bacchus  to  those  of  the  Muses, 
which  I  bought  of  Metellus.  But  surely,  my  friend, 
the  two  instances  are  by  no  means  parallel.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Muses  themselves  would  have 
condemned  me,  if  I  had  ever  rated  them  at  so 
extravagant  a  price  :  and  in  the  next,  I  purchased 
the  figures  you  mention  as  bearing  an  allusion  to 
my  studies,  and  affording  a  suitable  ornament  to 
my  library.  But  where  can  I,  with  any  propriety, 
place  these  Bacchanals .'  That  they  are.  as  you 
assure  me,  extremely  beautiful,  I  know  full  well ; 
for  I  have  frequently  seen  them,  and,  therefore,  I 
should  particularly  have  named  them  to  you,  if 
they  had  suited  my  purpose.  The  purchases  which 
1  usually  make  of  this  kind  are  such  only  as  are 
proper  to  embellish  my  Palaestra^  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  public  gymnasia  are  generally  deco- 
rated. But  would  it  not  be  absurd  enough,  my 
good  friend,  if  I,  who  upon  all  occasions,  you 
know,  have  distinguished  myself  as  the  friend  of 
peace,  should  erect  a  statue  of  the  god  of  war  ?  It 
is  well  there  was  not  a  Saturn,  too  ;  for  how  could 
I  have  expected  to  have  been  out  of  debt,  whilst  I 
had  lived  under  the  aspect  of  two  such  unlucky 
divinities*  ?  Mercury  would  have  been  a  much  more 
welcome  guest ;  for  I  should  have  hoped,  by  his 
influence,  to  have  made  a  more  advantageous  bar- 
gain^ with  Avianus.  As  to  the  figure  designed  for 
the  support  of  a  table,  which  you  intended  to 
reserve  for  your  own  use,  you  shall  have  it,  if  you 
still  remain  in  the  same  mind  ;  if  not,  I  am.  ready 
to  take  it  myself.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  had 
much  rather  have  employed  this  money  in  the 
purchase  of  a  little  lodge  at  Tarracina'^,  that  I 
might  not  always  trouble  my  friend  and  host.  But 
this  mistake  is  partly  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
my  freedman,  in  not  observing  the  instructions  I 
gave  him,  and  partly  also  to  Junius,  whom  1  sup- 
pose you  know,  as  he  is  a  particular  friend  of 
Avianus.  As  I  have  lately  built  some  additional 
apartments  to  my  little  portico  at  Tusculanum',  I 

t  These  statues  appear,  by  what  follows,  to  have  been 
three  Bacchanals,  a  Mars,  and  some  figure  designed  for  the 
support  of  a  table. 

k  The  Palestra  was  properly  a  part  of  those  public  build- 
ings which  the  Grecians  (from  whom  the  Romans  took 
them)  called  Gymnasia,  which  were  originally  designed 
for  exercises  of  various  kinds,  and  in  which,  in  after-times, 
the  phUoaophers,  likewise,  held  their  schoola  What  Cicero 
here  calls  his  Palaitra^  seems  to  be  the  same  building 
which,  in  a  letter  to  Attlcus,  he  terms  his  Aeademia,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  some  apartments,  or.  perhaps, 
a  distinct  building,  of  his  Tusculan  villa,  appropriated 
principally  to  the  purposes  of  study,  but  adapted  also  to 
those  bodily  exercises  which  the  ancients  seldom  passed  a 
day  without  practising.— Ad  Att.  i.  6,  6, 9. 

1  Alluding  (as  Manutius  observes)  to  the  notions  of  the 
Judicial  astrologers,  who  pretended  that  Mars  and  Saturn 
were  unlucky  planets. 

J  Mercury  was  supposed  to  preside  over  commerce,  fhnn 
whence  it  is  probable  that  the  Mercurialet,  mentioned  In 
a  letter  of  Cicero  to  his  brother,  were  a  company  of  mer- 
obants— Ad  Quint.  Prat.  IL  6. 

k  It  is  now  called  Terracina^  a  town  in  the  Campagna 
di  Roma.  It  lay  in  the  road  from  Rome  to  Cicero's  villa 
at  Pormic 

1  Ctoeto.  if  we  may  credit  the  invective  ascribed  to  Sal- 
A  A  a 
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was  desirous  of  BdorniDg  them  with  a  few  pictures  ; 
for  if  I  take  pleasure  in  anything  of  this  kind,  it  is 
in  paintings.  However,  if  I  must  have  these 
statues,  let  me  know  where  they  are,  when  they 
will  arrive,  and  by  what  conveyance  you  propose  to 
send  them.  For,  if  Damasippus  should  change  his 
intentions  of  buying  them,  I  shall  find,  perhaps, 
some  pretender  to  his  taste  who  may  be  glad  of  the 
purchase,  and  I  should  be  willing  to  part  with  them 
even  at  a  loss. 

When  I  received  your  first  letter  concerning  the 
house  you  want  to  take,  belonging  to  Cassius,  I 
was  just  setting  out  from  Rome,  and  therefore  I 
left  your  commission  with  my  daughter.  However, 
I  took  an  opportunity  myself  of  talking  upon  this 
affair  with  your  friend  Nicia,  who,  you  know,  is 
very  intimate  with  Cassius.  At  my  return  hither, 
and  before  I  had  opened  your  last  letter,  I  inquired 
of  TuUia  what  she  had  done  in  this  matter.  She 
told  me  she  had  applied  to  Licinia  to  speak  to  her 
brother  Cassius  ;  but  I  believe  he  is  not  upon  very 
good  terms  with  his  sister.  The  answer  which 
Licinia  gave  my  daughter  was,  that  her  husband 
being  gone  into  Spain,  she  durst  not  remove™  in 
his  absence  and  without  his  knowledge.  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  you  for  being  so  desirous  of  my 
company  as  to  be  impatient  to  get  into  a  house 
where  you  may  not  only  be  near  me,  but  actually 
under  the  same  roof.  Be  assured  I  am  no  less 
desirous  of  having  you  for  my  neighbour ;  and  as 
I  am  sensible  how  much  it  will  contribute  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction,  I  shall  try  every  expedient  for 
that  purpose.  If  I  should  have  any  success,  I  will 
let  you  know  ;  in  the  mean  while,  I  beg  you  would 
return  me  a  particular  answer  to  this  letter,  and 
tell  me,  at  the  same  time,  when  I  may  expect  to 
see  you.    FarewelL 


LETTER  IV. 
To  Publius  Lentulus,  Proconsul, 
Marcus  PLiSTORius  will  fully  inform  you  of 
the  promises  we  have  received  from  Pompey, 
A.  u.  608.  *0R®^®r  ^th  every  other  circumstance 
that  has  been  either  attempted  or  effected 
in  your  favour.  He  was  not  only  present,  but, 
indeed,  a  principal  agent  throughout  the  whole 
proceedings,  and  he  acted  in  every  article  of  your 
concerns  agreeably  to  what  might  be  expected  from 
a  judicious,  a  vigilant,  and  an  affectionate  friend. 
To  him,  likewise,  I  must  refer  you  for  an  account 
of  public  affairs,  not  well  knowing  what  to  say  of 
them  myself.  This  much,  however,  I  can  assure 
you,  that  they  are  in  the  hands  (and  in  the  hands 
they  are  likely  to  remain)  of  our  professed  friends  ». 
As  for  myself,  both  gratitude  and  prudence,  together 
with  your  particular  advice,  have  determined  me, 
as  they  ought,  to  join  in  his'*  interest,  whom  you 
were  formerly  desirous  of  associating  with  you  in 


lust,  expended  immenae  sums  in  this  hU  favourite  villa, 
i  Hrhlch,  probably,  was  a  very  fine  one  when  it  came  into 
his  poflsefnion,  as  it  originally  belonged  to  Sylla  the  dicta- 
tor. Some  considerable  remains  of  it  are  still  shown  at 
Grotta  Ferrata.— Sallust  Declam.  in  Cicer.  63;  Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  xxll. 

"*  This  lady  seems  to  have  been  the  tenant  of  the  house 
which  Gallus  wanted  either  to  buy  or  hire. 

B  Ciraar,  Pompey,  and  Crassua 

o  Ponip^. 


mine.  You  are  sensible,  nevertheless,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  renounce  our  old  and  habitual  notions  of 
politics,  especially  under  a  full  persuasion  of  their 
rectitude.  However,  I  conform  myself  to  his 
system,  since  I  cannot,  with  any  decency,  oppose 
him  ;  and,  whatever  some  may  perhaps  imagine,  I 
am  by  no  means  acting  in  this  a  counterfeit  part. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  Pompey  has  gained  such  an 
absolute  possession  of  my  esteem,  that  I  begin  to 
look  upon  everything  as  just  and  reasonable  which 
falls  in  with  his  interest  or  inclination  p.  I  should 
think,  too,  it  would  be  no  imprudent  resolution, 
even  in  his  adversaries  themselves,  to  desist  from 
an  opposition  to  which  they  are  evidently  unequal. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  find 
the  world  in  general  agreed  that  my  character 
requires  I  should  support,  or  at  least  not  obstruct, 
the  measures  of  Pompey,  while  some  are  even 
of  opinion  I  may  reasonably  retire  from  all  public 
business,  to  my  favourite  pursuits  of  a  literary 
kind.  And,  indeed,  were  I  not  prevented  by  my 
friendship  to  Pompey,  I  should  most  certainly 
adopt  this  latter  scheme,  as  of  all  others  the  most 
suitable  to  my  inclinations.  For  I  can  now  no 
longer  maintain  that  dignity  in  the  senate,  and 
that  freedom  in  the  commonwealth,  which  was  the 
single  motive  of  my  ambition,  and  the  sole  end  I 
proposed  to  myself  in  all  my  labours  :  a  misfortune, 
however,  which  is  not  peculiar  to  myself,  but 
extends  to  every  Roman  in  general.  In  a  word,  I 
am  under  the  sad  necessity  either  of  tamely  sub- 
mitting to  the  sentiments  of  those  few  who  lead  the 
republic,  or  of  imprudently  joining  in  a  weak  and 
fruitless  opposition  i.  I  the  rather  mention  this, 
that  you  may  deliberate,  before  you  return  amongst 
us,  what  part  it  may  be  advisable  for  you  to  act 
in  the  present  conjuncture.  To  speak  freely,  the 
measures,  both  of  those  of  senatorian  and  eques- 
trian rank,  and  indeed  the  whole  system  of  the 
commonwealth  in  general,  are  totally  changed. 
All,  therefore,  that  I  have  now  to  wish  is,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  tranquillity,  which  tliose 
who  are  in  the  administration  seem  to  give  us  a 
prospect  of  enjoying,  if  a  certain  party  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  submit  with  less  impatience  to 
their  power.  As  to  any  hopes  of  supporting  in  the 
senate  that  true  consular  character  of  a  firm  and 
inflexible  patriot,  it  is  in  vain  now  to  expect  it ; 
every  mean  for  that  purpose  is  totally  lost,  by  the 
mistaken  conduct  of  those  who  disobliged  Pompey '^, 

P  See  rem.  »  on  letter  17,  book  ii. 

4  A  determined  patriot  could  not  have  been  reduced  to 
the  alternative  which  Cicero  here  mentions ;  as  there  was 
a  third  expedient  which  every  man  of  strict  political 
integrity,  who  dared  to  act  up  to  his  principles,  would 
undoubtedly  have  embraced.  "  An  honest  phy^cian.**  says 
Sir  William  Temple,  "  is  excused  for  leaving  his  patient, 
when  he  finds  the  disease  growing  desperate,  and  can,  by 
his  attendance,  expect  only  to  receive  his  own  fees,  with- 
out any  hopes  or  appearance  of  deserving  them.**  Our 
author,  in  one  of  his  orations,  mentions  it  to  the  immortal 
honour  of  the  celebrated  Metellus,  that  de  dvitate  decfdere 
quam  de  tentaitia  maluit :  and  he  who  is  actuated  by  the 
same  sublime  patriotism,  will  never  find  himself  under 
the  poor  necessity  of  justifying  wrong  measures  by  the 
impossibility  of  enforcing  right  ones.  See  ran.  >,  on  letter 
17.  book  ii. 

«•  Pompey  was  very  desirous  of  having  the  several  grants 
which  he  had  made  to  the  cities  of  A  bin,  after  his  defeat  of 
Mithridatcs,  confirmed  by  the  senate,  in  which  he  was 
strongly  opposed  by  Cato,  Metellus  Celer,  Lucullus,  and 
others.    This  occasioned  a  breach  between  Pompey  and 
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and  diuoWed  that  strong  union  which  subsisted 
between  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order*. 

But  to  return  to  what  more  immediately  relates 
to  your  own  private  affairs  ; — Pompey  is  extremely 
your  friend ;  and,  by  all  that  I  can  observe,  you 
may  obtain  anything  you  shall  desire  during  his 
consulship*.  At  least  I  shall  solicit  him  very 
strenuously  for  that  purpose ;  and  you  may  rely 
upon  my  most  active  offices  in  every  instance 
where  you  are  concerned.  1  am  well  persuaded 
my  assiduity  upon  this  occasion  will  not  be  dis- 
agreeable to  him  :  on  the  contrary,  he  will  receive 
it  with  pleasure,  were  it  for  no  other  reason  than 
as  affording  him  a  proof  of  my  grateful  disposition. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  entreat  you  to  believe,  that 
whatever  bears  the  least  connexion  with  your 
interests  is  of  more  importance  to  me  than  my 
own.  From  these  sentiments  it  is,  that  I  despair 
not  only  of  being  able  to  return,  but  even  suffi- 
ciently to  acknowledge,  the  infinite  obligations  I 
owe  you  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  conscious 
of  having  exerted  upon  all  occasions  the  most  un- 
wearied endeavours  in  your  service. 

It  is  rumoured  here  that  you  have  obtained  a 
complete  victory,  and  we  impatiently  expect  an 
express  with  the  confirmation  of  this  agreeable 
news.  I  have  already  talked  with  Pompey  upon 
this  subject,  and  as  soon  as  your  courier  arrives,  I 
shall  employ  my  utmost  diligence  in  convening  the 
senate.  In  fine,  were  I  to  perform  much  more 
for  your  interest  than  lies  within  the  compass  of 
my  present  power,  I  should  still  think  I  had 
fallen  far  short  of  what  you  have  a  right  to  expect. 
FarewelL 


LETTER   V. 
To  Marcus  Marius\ 
Ir  your  general  valetudinary  disposition  pre- 
vented you  from  being  a  spectator  of  our  late  public 
A.  u.eM.    entertainments,^  it  is  more   to  fortune 
than  to  philosophy  chat  I  am  to  impute 
your  absence.     But  if  you  declined  our  party  for 

the  aonate,  and  gave  Cvsar  an  opportunity  of  establishing 
an  interest  with  the  former,  which,  at  that  juncture,  he 
found  necessary  for  his  purpoaes.  Accordingly,  being  soon 
after  elected  consul,  he  procured  a  law  from  the  people  to 
ratify  these  licts.-fiuet.  in  Vit.  Jul.  Cca  19. 

*  The  farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  who  were  com- 
posed of  the  principal  persona  among  the  equestrian  order, 
having,  as  they  pretended,  rented  soma  branch  of  the 
finances  at  too  high  a  rate,  applied  to  the  senate  for  relief. 
Their  demands,  it  seems,  were  unreasonable :  however,  in 
the  situation  wliereln  public  affairs  then  stood.  It  was 
thought  prudent  by  the  more  moderate  party  not  to  dis- 
oblige 80  considerable  a  body  of  men.  But  Cato  obstinately 
opposed  their  demands ;  and,  by  his  means,  the  senate, 
after  keeping  them  in  suspense  for  several  months,  at 
length  rejected  their  petition.  But  Cssar,  who  knew 
how  to  turn  every  incident  to  his  advantage,  took  up  the 
interests  of  these  knights ;  and.  In  his  oonsuUthip,  obtained 
from  the  people  a  remission  of  one-tbird  part  of  the  stipu- 
lated rent  This  single  piece  of  policy  (as  one  of  the  Greek 
historians  observes)  gave  him  a  more  considerable  accestilon 
of  power,  even  than  he  had  before  acquired  by  means  of 
the  people,  as  it  gained  over  a  much  more  important  order 
to  his  party.— Ad  Att.  ii.  1 ;  Suet  in  Vit  JuL  Ccis.  20; 
Appian.  I>e  Bell.  Civ.  il. 

t  Pompey  and  Grassus  were  at  this  time  consuls. 

«  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  seems  to 
have  been  of  a  temper  and  constitution,  that  placed  him 
far  below  the  ambition  of  being  known  to  posterity.    But 


no  other  reason  than  as  holdug  in  just  contempt 
what  the  generality  of  the  world  so  absurdly 
admire,  I  must  at  once  congratulate  you  both  on 
your  health  and  your  judgment.  I  say  this  upon 
a  supposition,  however,  that  you  were  enjoying 
the  philosophical  advantages  of  that  delightful 
scene,  in  which  I  imagine  you  were  almost  wholly 
deserted.  At  the  same  time  that  your  neighbours 
probably  were  nodding  over  the  dull  humour  of 
our  trite  farces,  my  friend,  I  dare  say,  was  indulg- 
ing his  morning  meditations  in  that  elegant  apart- 
ment, from  whence  you  have  opened  a  prospect  to 
Sejanum,  through  the  Stabian  hills*.  And  whilst 
you  are  employing  the  rest  of  the  day  in  those 
various  polite  amusements  which  you  have  the 
happy  privilege  to  plan  out  for  yourself,  we,  alas ! 
had  the  mortification  of  tamely  enduring  those 
dramatical  representations  to  which  Msetius*,  it 

a  private  letter  from  Cicero's  hand  has  been  sufficient  to 
dispel  the  obscurity  he  appears  to  have  loved,  and  to  ren- 
der bis  retirement  conspicuoua 

V  Thry  were  exhibited  by  Pompey,  at  the  opening  of 
his  theatre,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  of 
ancient  Rome,  and  so  extensive  as  to  contain  no  less  than 
80,(XX)  spectators.  It  was  built  after  the  model  of  one 
which  he  saw  at  Mitylene,  in  his  return  from  the  Mithri- 
datic  war ;  and  adorned  with  the  noblest  ornaments  of 
statuary  and  painting,  gome  remains  of  this  inunense 
building  still  subsist.— Liv.  zxxix. ;  Plhi.  Hist.  Nat  vil. 
3 ;  Plut.  in  Vit  Pomp. 

V  Sejanum  (if  that  be  the  true  reading,  for  the  M88.  dif- 
fer extremely)  is  found  in  no  other  ancient  author.  8tabi« 
was  a  maritime  town  in  Campania,  situated  upon  the  bay 
of  Naples,  from  whence  the  a^oining  hills  here  mentioned 
took  their  name.  One  may  figure  the  philosophical  Marius 
as  looking  down  upon  the  world  from  this  his  delightful 
retirement,  with  reflections  of  the  same  kind  as  those  which 
the  poet  has  so  exquisitely  imaged,  in  the  following  beau- 
tiful lines: 

Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  on  shore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  of  the  distant  throng. 
As  that  of  seas  remote,  or  dying  storms, 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  silent  stilL 
Here,  like  a  shepherd  gastng  from  his  hut. 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  staff. 
Eager  ambition's  fiery  chase  I  see : 
I  see  the  circling  hunt  of  noisy  men 
Burst  law's  inclotture,  leap  the  mounds  of  right. 
Pursuing  and  pursued ;  each  other's  prey ; 
As  wolves  for  rapine,  as  the  fox  for  wiles : 
Till  death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all ! 

YOUNO. 

*  This  person  is  supposed,  by  the  commentators,  to  be 
the  same  to  whose  judgment  Horace  advises  the  Pisos  to 
refer  their  poetical  compositions : 

Si  quid  tamen  oUm 

Scripserifl.  in  Mseti  descendat  Judicis  aures. 

De  Arte  Poet.  386. 
But  the  compliment  paid  in  these  lines  to  the  taste  of 
MctiuB,  ill  agrees  with  the  contemptuous  manner  in  which 
Cicero  here  speaks  of  Pompey's  Dramatic  Censor. 

It  appears  by  an  ancient  scholiast  on  Horace,  that  Augus- 
tus inbtituted  a  kind  of  poetical  court  of  Judicature,  con- 
sisting of  five  Judges,  the  chief  of  which  was  Metius  Tarpa, 
mentioned  in  the  verses  above  quoted.  They  held  theh: 
assemblies  In  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  no  poet  was  per- 
mitted to  bring  his  play  upon  the  stage  without  their  ap- 
probation. Domitian  seems  to  have  improved  upon  this 
establishment,  and  extended  it  into  an  academy  that  dis- 
tributed prizes  to  those  who  excelled,  not  only  in  poetical, 
but  prow  compositions.  We  have  seen  societies  of  this 
sort  formed  among  our  neighbour  nations,  with  good  effect : 
and,  perhaps.  If,  in  this  instance,  as  well  as  in  some  others, 
we  were  to  follow  their  example,  it  might  prove  a  mean, 
not  only  of  refining  our  language,  and  encouraging  a  spirit 
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seems,  our  professed  critic,  had  given  his  infallible 
sanction  !  but  as  you  will  have  the  curiosity,  per- 
haps, to  require  a  more  particular  account,  I  must 
tell  you,  that  though  our  entertainments  were 
extremely  magnificent  indeed,  yet  they  were  by  no 
means  such  as  you  would  hare  relished :  at  least  if 
I  may  judge  of  your  taste  by  my  own.  Some  of 
those  actors  who  had  formerly  distinguished  them- 
selves with  great  applause,  but  had  long  since 
retired,  I  imagined,  in  order  to  preserve  the  reput- 
ation they  had  raised,  were  now  again  introduced 
upon  the  stage,  as  in  honour,  it  seems,  of  the 
festival.  Among  these  was  my  old  friend  iEsopus', 
but  so  different  from  what  we  once  knew  him,  that 
the  whole  audience  agreed  he  ought  to  be  excused 
from  acting  any  more ;  for  when  he  was  pro- 
nouncing the  celebrated  oath — 
**  If  I  deceive,  be  Jove's  dread  vengeance  hurrd,"  &c. 

the  poor  old  man's  voice  failed  him,  and  he  had  not 
strength  to  go  through  with  the  speech.  As  to  the 
other  parts  of  oar  theatrical  entertainments,  you 
know  the  nature  of  them  so  well,  that  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  them.  They  had  less,  indeed, 
to  plead  in  their  favour  than  even  the  most  ordinary 
representations  of  this  kind  can  usually  claim.  The 
enormous  parade  with  which  they  were  attended, 
and  which,  I  dare  say,  you  would  very  willingly 
have  spared,  destroyed  all  the  grace  of  the  perform- 
ance. What  pleasure  could  it  afford  to  a  judicious 
spectator,  to  see  a  thousand  mules  prancing  about 
the  stage,  in  the  tragedy  of  ''Clytseranestra;*'  or 
whole  regiments  accoutred  in  foreign  armour  in 
that  of  the  "  Trojan  Horse  ?  "  In  a  word,  what 
man  of  sense  could  be  entertained  with  viewing  a 
mof^k  army  drawn  up  on  the  stage  in  battle  array  ? 
These,  I  confess,  are  spectacles  extremely  well 
adapted  to  captivate  vulgar  eyes ;  but  undoubtedly 
would  have  had  no  charm  in  yours.  In  plain  truth, 
my  friend,  you  would  have  received  more  amuse- 
ment from  the  dullest  piece  that  Protogenes  could 


of  polite  literature,  but  of  calling  off  our  minda  from  thorn 
political  speculations,  which,  tbouKh  the  privilege,  in- 
deed, are  not  always  the  happiness  of  every  idle  Briton.— 
Pacier,  R^marques  sur  la  x.  Bat  du  1.  liv.  d'Uoraoe; 
Suet,  in  Vit.  Domlt.  4. 

7  He  excelled  in  tragedy,  and  was  the  most  celebrated 
actor  that  had  ever  appeared  upon  the  Roman  stage. 
Cicero  experienced  the  advantage  of  his  fHendahip  and 
his  talents  during  his  exile  ;  for  .fisopus  being  engaged  in 
a  part  upon  the  staee.  wherein  there  were  several  passages 
that  might  be  applied  to  our  author's  misfortunes,  this 
excellent  tragedian  pronounced  them  with  so  peculiar  and 
affecting  an  emphasis,  that  the  whole  aud  ience  immediately 
took  the  allusion :  and  It  had  a  better  effect,  as  Cicero 
acknowledges,  than  anything  his  own  eloquence  oould 
have  exproised  for  the  same  purpose.  But  it  is  not  in  this 
instance  alone  that  Cicero  was  obliged  to  iEsopus,  as  it 
was  by  the  advantage  of  his  precepts  and  example,  that  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  oratorical  fame,  and  improved 
himself  in  the  art  of  elocution.  The  high  value  which  the 
Romans  set  upon  the  talents  of  this  pathetic  actor,  appears 
by  the  immense  estate  which  he  acquired  in  his  profession, 
for  he  died  worth  almost  irtW.lHN)/  sterling.  He  left  a  son 
behind  him,  whose  remarkable  extravagance  is  recorded 
by  the  Roman  satirist  This  youth  having  received  a 
present  ttom.  a  favourite  lady  of  a  pearl  out  of  her  ear, 
worth  a  million  of  fsestorces,  or  about  8,Q0n{.  of  our  money, 
dissolved  it  in  a  liquid,  and  gallantly  drank  it  off :  to  the 
health,  we  may  suppose,  of  his  generousi  mistress,  Pliny 
the  naturalist,  who  likewise  mentions  this  story,  adds, 
that  he  presented,  at  the  same  time,  to  each  of  his  guesta, 
a  cup  of  the  same  valuable  ingredient-^rat  pro  Bext  A6 ; 


possibly  have  read  to  you'  (my  own  orations,  how- 
ever, let  me  always  except)  than  we  met  with  at 
these  ridiculous  shows-  I  am  well  persuaded,  at 
least,  yon  could  not  regret  the  loss  of  our  Oscian 
and  Grecian  farces*.  Your  own  noble  senate  will 
always  furnish  you  with  drollery  sufficient  of  the 
former  kind^  ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  I  know  you 
have  such  an  utter  aversion  to  everything  that 
bears  the  name  of  Greek,  that  you  wUl  not  even 
travel  the  Grecian  road  to  your  villa '^.  As  I  re- 
'  member  you  once  despised  our  formidable  gladia- 
tors'*, I  cannot  suppose  you  would  have  looked 

Plut  in  Vit  Cioer. ;  Macrobu  Saturn.  \L  10 ;  Hor.  Sat  it  3. 
ver.  239 ;  Plin.  Hist  Nat  x.  ftl. 

*  It  was  usual  with  persons  of  distinction  among  the 
Romans  to  keep  a  slave  in  their  family,  whose  sole  business 
it  was  to  read  to  them.  Protogenes  seenu  to  have  attended 
Marius  in  that  capacity. 

•  The  Oscian  farces  were  lo  called  from  the  Osci,  an 
ancient  people  of  Campania,  from  whom  the  Romans 
received  them.  They  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same  kind 
with  our  Bartholomew  drolls,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
low  and  obscene  humour.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  Greek 
farces,  the  critics  are  not  agreed.  Manutius  supposes  th«y 
differed  only  from  the  former,  as  being  written  in  the 
Greek  langu^e.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  Greek  plan's 
were  ever  represented  upon  the  Roman  stage :  and  the 
most  probable  account  of  them  is.  that  they  were  a  sort 
of  pantombnes  in  ImltatiAm  of  those  on  the  Grecian  theatre. 
—Liv.  vii.  S ;  Mong.  Rtai.  sur  les  Lett  k  Att  vi.  449. 

i>  The  municipal  or  corporate  towns  In  Italy  were 
governed  by  magistrates  of  their  own,  who  probably  made 
much  the  same  sort  of  figure  in  their  rural  senate,  as 
our  burgesses  in  their  town-halL  This,  at  least,  seems  to 
have  been  the  case  in  that  corporation  to  which  Mariua 
belonged,  and  to  have  given  occasion  to  our  author's 
raillery. 

c  Perhaps  the  Grecian  road  might  be  much  out  of 
repair,  and  little  frequented  at  the  time  when  this  letter 
wna  written :  and  on  that  circumstance  Cicero,  it  is  pos- 
sible, may  have  founded  his  witticism.  Among  the  many 
Instances  of  Roman  magnificence,  that  of  their  publio 
roads  is  particularly  observable.  They  were  formed  at  an 
immense  cost,  and  extended  to  a  great  distance  fh>m  all 
sides  of  the  city.  Lipsius  computes  the  Appian  way  at 
360  miles,  some  part  of  which  still  remains  as  entire  as 
when  it  was  first  made ;  though  it  has  now  subsisted  above 
1800  years.  It  is  twelve  feet  broad,  and  chiefly  compoeed 
of  blue  stones,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  s^uareb  Criminals 
of  a  less  atrocious  sort  were  generally  employed  in  thoae 
useful  works:  and,  perhape,  it  might  be  well  worthy  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  whether  punlshmonts  of 
this  kind  in  delinquencies  of  the  same  nature,  might  not, 
in  all  respects,  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  public,  than 
that  which  seems  to  have  so  little  effect  in  retraining  the 
violences  that  are  daily  committed  among  ua. — Lipa.  de 
Magnif.  Rom. ;  Burnet's  Trav.  let.  iv. ;  Plin.  Epist.  z.  33. 

<i  Grevius  supposes  (and  it  is  a  conjecture  extremely 
probable)  that  this  alludes  to  some  services  whi'^h  Cicero 
had  received  from  Marius,  in  defending  him  against  the 
outrages  of  Clodius's  mob. 

The  first  show  of  gladiators  exhibited  in  Rome  was 
given  by  the  Bruti,  in  honour  of  their  father's  obsequies : 
about  200  years  before  the  date  of  this  letter.  Originally 
the  imhappy  wretches  who  were  exposed  in  this  manner 
were  either  prisoners  taken  In  war,  or  publio  criminals :  but 
in  process  of  time  it  grew  into  a  profession,  and  there  were 
mea  who  hired  themselves  out  for  this  purpose.  AtUcus, 
who  seems  to  have  omitted  no  opportunity  of  improving 
his  finances,  had  a  band  of  gladiators  which  he  let  out  on 
public  ocoajdona,  to  those  who  were  not  rich  enough  to 
maintain  them  at  their  own  expense.  The  passion  for 
these  combats  became  at  length  so  immoderate,  that  It  was 
usual  to  exhibit  matches  of  gladiators  at  their  private 
entertainments :  and  not  only  men  of  the  first  quality* 
but  even  women,  entered  these  liatd.    Reason,  most  vat- 
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with  less  contempt  on  our  athletic*  performers : 
and,  indeed,  Pompey  himself  acknowledges,  that 
they  did  not  answer  the  pains  and  eipense  they  bad 
cost  iiim.  The  remainder  of  our  diversions  con- 
sisted in  combats  of  wild  beasu',  which  were  ex- 
hibited eyery  morning  and  afternoon  during  five 
days  successively;  and,  it  must  be  owned,  they 
were  magnificent.  Yet,  after  all,  what  entertain- 
ment  can  possibly  arise  to  an  elegant  and  human- 
ised mind,  from  seeing  a  noble  beast  struck  to  the 
heart  by  its  merciless  hunter,  or  one  of  our  own 
weak  species  cruelly  mangled  by  an  animal  of  much 
superior  strength  ?  But  were  there  anything  really 
worth  observing  in  spectacles  of  this  savage  kind, 
they  are  specUcles  extremely  familiar  to  you,  and 
those  I  am  speaking  of  had  not  any  peculiar  novelty 
to  recommend  them.  The  last  day's  sport  was 
composed  entirely  of  elephants,  which,  though  they 
made  the  common  people  stare,  indeed,  did  not 
seem,  however,  to  afford  them  any  great  satisfac- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  the  terrible  slaughter  of 
these  poor  animals,  created  a  general  commisera- 
tion :  as  it  is  a  prevailing  notion  that  these  creatures, 
in  some  degree,  participate  of  our  rational  faculties  s. 
That  you  may  not  imagine  I  had  the  happiness 
of  being  perfectly  at  my  ease  during  the  whole  of 
this  pompous  festival,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that 
while  the  people  were  amusing  themselves  at  the 
plays,  I  was  almost  killed  with  the  fatigue  of  plead- 
ing for  your  friend  Gallus  Caninius.  Were  the 
world  as  much  inclined  to  favour  my  retreat  as 
they  showed  themselves  in  the  case  of  i^lsopus, 
believe  me,  I  would  for  ever  renounce  my  art,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  with  you  and  some 
others  of  the  same  philosophical  tarn.     The  truth 

doubtedly,  cannot  but  rise  up  against  spectacles  of  this 
Bangumar^  kind.  It  is  obaervable,  however,  that  t)iey 
were  not  introduced  among  the  Romans  till  they  began  to 
be  civilised :  and  their  pnasion  for  these  cruel  combats 
teems  to  have  gathered  strength  in  proportion  as  their 
manners,  in  all  other  respects,  became  more  refined.  There 
Is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  disposition  in  human  nature,  to 
be  pleased  with  sights  of  horror :  which  even  the  most 
polite  nations.  In  their  highest  periods  of  improvement, 
have  not  been  able  entirely  to  subdue.  A  very  ingenious 
French  writer  Imagines,  that  if  we  did  not  profess  a 
religion  which  absolutely  forbids  the  wanton  destruction 
of  our  species,  we  should  sotm  convert  our  prize-fighters 
into  gladiators,  and  be  as  sanguinary  in  our  diverbinns  aa 
the  Romans  themaelves.~Liv.  xxxix.  23 ;  Ad  Att.  iv.  8 ; 
Stiab.  V.  p.  173;  Stat.  Sylv.  1.  6.  ver.  &3;  Suet.  In.Vit.  JuL 
Can.  3B ;  Reflex,  sur  la  Poes.  et  sur  la  Peint  L  18. 

•  The  athletic  games  were  of  a  less  cruel  kind  than  those 
deacribed  in  the  preceding  note,  as  they  principally  oon- 
aisted  of  running,  wrestling,  and  boxing  matches.  It 
sometimes  happened,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  combatants 
loat  his  life ;  but  this  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
sport :  and  if  it  appeared  to  have  been  the  elfect  of  d&«iim 
In  his  adversary,  though  he  was  not  puni!»hed  with  death, 
he  was  punished  in  a  way  still  more  dreaded,  by  being 
deprived  of  the  crown  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
due  to  his  victory.  Pausanlaa  mentions  an  athletic  com- 
batant, who,  having  Incurred  this  penalty,  was  so  affected 
by  the  disgrace,  that  he  lost  his  senses. 

^  Beasts  of  the  wildest  and  must  uncommon  kinds  were 
sent  for,  upon  these  occasions,  from  every  comer  of  the 
known  world ;  and  Dion  Casnius  relates,  that  no  less  than 
MO  lions  were  killed  at  these  bunting-matches,  with  which 
Pompey  entertafaied  the  people.— Dio,  xxxix. 

f  This  was  not  merely  a  vulgar  opinion,  but  entertained 
by  some  of  the  learned  among  the  ancients,  as  appears  from 
the  Last  cited  historian ;  who  likewise  takes  notice  how 
much  the  spectators  of  Pompey's  shows  were  affected  by 
the  mcumful  cries  of  theee  poor  animala.-— Dio,  xxxix. 


of  it  is,  I  began  to  grow  weary  of  this  employment, 
even  at  a  time  when  youth  and  ambition  prompted 
lAy  perseverance :  and  I  will  add,  too,  when  1  was 
at  full  liberty  to  exercise  it  in  defence  of  those  only 
whom  1  was  inclined  to  assist.  But,  in  my  present 
circumstances,  it  is  absolute  slavery.  For,  on  the 
one  side,  I  never  expect  to  reap  any  advantage 
from  my  labours  of  this  kind  ;  and,  on  the  other, 
in  compliance  with  solicitations  which  I  cannot 
refuse,  I  am  sometimes  under  the  disagreeable 
necessity  of  appearing  as  an  advocate  in  behalf  of 
those  who  ill  deserve  that  favour  at  my  hands ''. 
For  these  reasons  I  am  framing  every  possible  pre- 
tence for  living  hereafter  according  to  my  own 
taste  and  sentimenta :  aa  I  highly  both  approve 
and  applaud  that  retired  scene  of  life  which  you 
have  so  judiciously  chosen.  I  am  aensible,  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  is  the  reason  you  so  seldom 
visit  Rome.  However,  I  the  less  regret  that  you 
do  not  see  it  oftener,  as  the  numberless  unpleasing 
occupations  in  which  I  am  engaged  would  prevent 
me  from  enjoying  the  entei  tainment  of  your  con- 
versation, or  giving  you  that  of  mine :  if  mine, 
indeed,  can  afford  you  any.  But  if  ever  I  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  disentangle  myself,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  (for  I  am  contented  not  to  be  wholly 
released,)  from  these  perplexing  embarrassmenta,  I 
will  undertake  to  show,  even  my  elegant  friends, 
wherein  the  truest  refinementa  of  life  consist.  In 
the  meanwhile,  continue  to  take  care  of  your 
health,  that  you  may  be  able,  when  that  happy 
time  shall  arrive,  to  accompany  me  in  my  litter  to 
my  several  villas. 

You  must  impute  it  to  the  excess  of  my  friend- 
ship, and  not  to  the  abundance  of  my  leisure,  that 
I  have  lengthened  this  letter  beyond  my  usual 
extent.  It  was  merely  in  compliance  with  a  request 
in  one  of  yours,  where  you  intimate  a  desire  that  I 
would  compensate  in  this  manner  what  you  lost  by 
not  being  present  at  our  public  diversions.  I  shall 
be  extremely  glad  if  I  have  succeeded;  if  not,  I 
shall  have  the  satisfaction,  however,  to  think  that 
you  will  for  the  future  be  more  inclined  to  give  us 
your  company  on  these  occasions  than  to  rely  on 
mf  letters  for  your  amusement     FarewelL 


LETTER  VI. 
To  QuintUM  Philipput^  Proconsul^. 
Though  I  am  too  well  convinced  of  your  firiend- 
ship  and  esteem,  to  suspect  that  you  are  unmindful 
A  u  H9a    of  my  former  application  in  behalf  of  my 
friends  Oppius  and  Egnatius ;  yet,  I  can- 
not forbear  again  recommending  their  joint  affairs 

•»  Cicero  was  now  wholly  under  the  influence  of  Pompey 
and  CoMUir :  but  the  particular  instancos  of  his  unworthy 
submihsion  to  which  he  hero  only  alludes,  are  mentioned 
moro  fully  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Lontulus,  and  will  be 
considered  in  the  remarks  on  that  epistle.  See  letter  17  of 
this  b«»ok,  rem.  ▼,  «*,  and  J. 

1  The  piTson  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  and  the 
time  when  it  was  written,  are  equally  unknown.  Pighius 
supposes  he  was  governor  of  Abia.  in  the  year  of  Rome  706. 
But,  in  thin  instance,  the  ubual  accuracy  of  that  laborious 
annalist  seems  to  have  failed  him.  For  it  appears,  by  a 
letter  of  congratulation  which  Cicero  writes  to  Philippus 
upon  his  return  from  the  province,  that  he  must  have 
been  proconsul  at  some  period  previous  to  the  civil  war: 
•'  Gratulor  tibi  (says  he)  quod  ex  provincia  Kalvum  te  ad 
tuoB  recepistl  incolumi  fama  et^epublica."—Ep.  Fam.  xiii. 
7&  See  letter  2i  of  this  book. 
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to  your  protection.  My  connexion,  indeed,  with 
the  latter,  is  of  so  powerful  a  kind,  that  I  could  not 
be  more  solicitous  for  my  own  personal  concerns. 
1  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  give  him  proofs  of  my 
enjoying  that  share  of  your  affection,  which  I  per- 
suade myself  I  possess  ;  and  be  assured  you  cannot 
show  me  a  more  agreeable  instance  of  your  friend- 
ship.   Farewell. 


LETTER  Vn. 
To  Marcus  Licinitu  Crassiui. 
I  AM  persuaded  that  all  your  friends  have  in- 
formed you  of  the  zeal  with  which  I  lately  both 
A  u  699.  ^^^^^'^^^^^  *°^  promoted  your  dignities^ : 
'as,  indeed,  it  was  too  warm  and  too  con- 
spicuous to  have  been  passed  over  in  silence.  The 
opposition  I  met  with  from  the  consuls  ^  as  well 
as  from  several  others  of  consular  rank,  was  the 
strongest  I  ever  encountered,  and  you  must  now 
look  upon  me  as  your  declared  advocate  upon  all 
occasions  where  your  glory  is  concerned.  Thus 
have  I  abundantly  compensated  for  the  intermis- 
sion of  those  good  offices  which  the  friendship 
between  us  had  long  given  you  a  right  to  claim ; 
but  which,  by  a  variety  of  accidents,  have  lately 
been  somewhat  interrupted.  There  never  was  a 
time,  believe  me,  when  I  wanted  an  inclination  to 
cultivate  your  esteem,  or  promote  your  interest. 
Though,  it  must  be  owned,  a  certain  set  of  men, 
who  are  the  bane  of  all  amicable  intercourse,  and 
who  envied  us  the  mutual  honour  that  resulted 
from  ours,  have,  upon  some  occasions,  been  so 
unhappily  successful  as  to  create  a  coolness  be- 
tween us".     It  has  happened,  however,  (what  I 

J  He  )iad  been  twice  consul  in  conjunction  with  Pompey, 
and  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Syria :  to  which  province 
he  succeeded  at  the  expiration  of  his  second  consulate,  the 
year  preceding  the  date  of  this  letter.  He  was  esteemed 
among  the  considerable  orators  of  his  age :  but  his  prin- 
cipal distinction  seems  to  have  been  his  immense  wealth, 
the  greatest  part  of  which  be  acquired  by  sharing  in  the 
oonflwated  estates  of  those  unhappy  victims  who  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  cruel  ambition  of  Sylla.  In  his  first  con- 
sulate  he  gave  a  general  treat  to  the  people  upon  ten  thou- 
sand tables,  and,  at  the  same  time,  distributed  to  them  a 
large>iS  of  three  months*  provision  of  com.— Plut  in  Vit. 
Crossi ;  Dio,  xxxix. 

l(  Crassus  accepted  the  province  of  Syria  merely  with  a 
design  of  making  war  upon  the  Parthians :  for  which, 
hi^evcr,  there  was  no  other  pretence  than  what  his 
boundless  avarice  and  ambition  suggested.  Accordingly, 
some  of  the  tribunes  endeavoured  to  obstruct  his  levies 
for  this  expedition :  and  when  that  attempt  failed,  Ateius, 
one  of  their  number,  had  recourse  to  certain  superstitious 
ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  devoted  him  in  form  to 
destruction.  It  was  a  general  persuasion  that  none  ever 
escaped  the  effect  of  those  mysterious  execrations :  and. 
In  the  present  instance,  the  event  happened  to  correspond 
with  this  popular  belief.  ForCrassus,  together  with  his 
I  army,  perished  in  this  enterprise.  The  Judicious  Manutius 
I  conjectures,  that  after  Crasstis  had  left  liome,  some  motion 
was  made  in  the  senate  for  recalling  him,  which  gave 
occasion  to  Cicero's  services  and  to  the  present  letter. 
This  supposition,  however,  though  indeed  highly  probable, 
is  not  supported  by  any  of  the  historians.— Plut  In  Yit. 
Crasei ;  Dio,  xxxix. ;  VeL  Pat.  ii.  46. 

1  The  consuls  of  this  year  wore  L.  Domitlus  Ahenobarbus, 
and  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher. 

IB  How  effectually  soever  Cicero  might  have  served 
Crassua  upon  the  occasion  to  which  this  letter  relates ;  it 


rather  wished  than  expected)  that  I  have  found  an    { 
opportunity,  even  when  your  affairs  were  in  the    | 
roost  prosperous  train,  of  giving  a  public  testimony    j 
by  my  services  to  yuu,  that  I  always  most  sincerely    I 
preserved  the  remembrance  of  our  former  amity.    I 
The  truth  is,  I  have  approved  myself  your  friend,  not 
only  to  the  full  conviction  of  your  family  in  par- 
ticular, but  of  all  Rome  in  geueraL     In  conse-    i 
quence  of  which,  that  most  valuable  of  women,  your 
excellen  t  wife  »,  together  with  those  illustrious  models    ' 
of  virtue  and  filuil  piety,  your  two  amiable  sons, 
have  perpetual  recourse  to  my  assistance  and  ad- 
vice ;  and  the  whole  world  is  sensible  that  no  one 
is  more  zealously  disposed  to  serve  you  than  myself. 

Your  family  correspondents  have  informed  you, 
I  imagine,  of  what  has  hitherto  passed  in  your    , 
affair,  as  well  as  of  what  is  at  present  in  agitation. 
As  for  myself,  I  entreat  you  to  do  me  the  justice    | 
to  believe,  that  it  was  not  any  sudden  start  of    , 
inclination,  which  disposed  me  to  enobrace  this    | 
opportunity  of  vindicating  your  honour;  on  the    i 
contrary,  it  was  my  ambition,  from  the  first  mo-    \ 
ment  I  entered  the  forum,  to  be  ranked  in  the 
number  of  your  friends®.     I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  reflect  that  I  have  never,  from  that  time  to  this 
hour,  failed  in  the  highest  sentiments  of  esteem  for 
you ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  you  have  always  retained    ; 
the  same  affectionate  regard  towards  me.     If  the    ! 
effects  of  this  mutual  disposition  have  been  inter-    | 
rupted  by  any  little  suspicions,  (for  suspicions  only    ! 
I  am  sure  they  were,)  be  the  remembrance  of  them    { 
for  ever  blotted  out  of  our  hearts.     I  am  persuaded, 
indeed,  from  those  virtues  which  form  your  cha- 
racter, and  from  those  which  I  am  desirous  should 
distinguish  mine,  that  our  friendly  union,  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  cannot  but  be  attended  with    ' 
is  most  certain  his  good  offices  did  not  proceed  from  a  prin  - 
ciple  of  friendship.    It  is  extremely  probable,  indeed,  that 
his  supporting  the  cause  of  Crassus  in  the  senate  is  one  of 
those  instances  of  our  author's  subjection,  of  which  he 
complains  hi  the  preceding  letter :  and  that  It  was  entirely 
in  compliance  with  the  inclinations  of  Camar  and  Pompey, 
with  whom  Crassus  was  now  united.    The  coolness,  here 
mentioned,  seems  to  have  subsisted  ever  since  the  aflfkir 
of  Catiline ;  in  whose  conspiracy,  as  one  of  the  witneRsee 
examined  upon  that  occasion  deposed,  Crassus  was  con- 
cerned.   There  were  few,  indeed,  who  gave  credit  to  this 
evidence,  and  the  senate,  upon  the  motion  of  Cicem, 
voted  it  false  and  malicious.  Crassus,  nevertheless,  assured 
Sallust  (as  that  historian  declares)  that  this  afTront  waa 
thrown  upon  him  by  the  artifioes  of  Cicero  himself.    But 
whether  Crassus  had  any  Just  ground  for  this  suspicion,  or 
whether  it  was  suggoeted  to  him  by  the  false  insinuations 
of  those  to  whom  Cicero  here  alludes,  Is  a  question  by  no 
means  capable  of  being  determined  by  any  circumstance 
in  the  history  or  character  of  the  two  men.     It  Is  cer- 
tain that  Crassus,  from  this  time,  conceived  a  strong  and 
lasting  avcraion'to  our  author ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Cicero,  after  the  death  of  Crassus,  published  an  oration  In 
which  he  expressly  charged  hhn  with  being  engaged  in  this 
conspiracy.    However,  a  formal  reconciliation  had  lately 
passed  between  them,  and  when  Crassus  sot  out  for  his 
Eastern   expedition,  they  parted  with  all  the  exterior 
marks  of  a  sincere  friendship.— Ad  Att.  iv.  13;  Sallust. 
Bell.  Cat.  49 ;  Plut  in  Vit.  CrassI ;  Ep.  Fam.  L  9. 

n  This  lady's  name  was  Tertulla ;  and.  If  Suetonius  may 
be  credited,  she  was  better  acquainted  with  some  of  C«.-ar*8 
talents  than  was  altogether  consistent  with  her  being  (what 
Cicero  here  calls  her)  the  most  valuabU  of  ail  wmen — Suet. 
inVIt  J.  Cam.  5a 

o  Crassus  was  almost  ton  years  older  than  Cicero ;  so 
that  when  the  latter  first  appeared  at  the  bar,  the  former 
had  already  eKtablished  a  character  by  his  oratorical 
abiUties. 
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equal  honour  to  us  both.  -  What  insti^iceB  you  may 
be  willing  to  giye  me  of  your  esteem,  must  be  left 
to  your  ovrn  determination  ;  but  they  will  be  such, 
I  flatter  myself,  as  may  tend  most  to  advance  my 

I  dignities.  For  my  own  part,  I  faithfully  promise 
the  utmost  exertion  of  my  best  senrices,  in  every 
article  wherein  I  can  contribute  to  increase  yours. 

i  Many,  I  know,  will  be  my  rivak  in  these  amicable 
offices,  but  it  is  a  contention  in  which  all  the  world, 
I  question  not,  and  particularly  your  two  sons,  will 
acknowledge  my  superiority.  Be  assured  I  love 
them  both  in  a  very  uncommon  degree  ;  though  I 
will  own  that  Pnbliusi*  is  my  favourite.  From  his 
infancy,  indeed,  he  discovered  a  singular  regard  to 
me.  as  he  particularly  distinguishes  me  at  this  time 
with  all  the  marks  even  of  filial  respect  and  affection. 

I  Let  me  desire  you  to  consider  this  letter,  not  as 
a  strain  of  unmeaning  compliment,  but  as  a  sacred 
and  solemn  covenant  of  friendship,  which  I  shall 
most  sincerely  and  religiously  observe  <i.  I  shall  now 
persevere  in  being  the  advocate  of  your  honours, 
not  only  from  a  motive  of  affection,  but  from  a 
principle  of  constancy,  and  without  any  application 
on  your  part,  you  may  depend  on  my  embracing 
every  opportunity,  wherein  1  shall  think  my  ser- 
vices may  prove  agreeable  to  your  interest,  or  your 
inclinations.  Can  you  once  doubt,  then,  that  any 
request  to  me  for  this  purpose,  either  by  yourself 
or  your  family,  will  meet  with  a  most  punctual 
observance  ?  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  not  scruple 
to  employ  me  in  all  your  concerns,  of  what  nature 
or  importance  soever,  as  one  who  is  most  faithfully 
your  friend :  and  that  you  will  direct  your  family 
to  apply  to  me  in  all  their  affairs  of  every  kind, 
whether  relating  to  you  or  to  themselves,  to  their 
friends  or  their  dependants.  And  be  assured,  I 
shall  spare  no  pains  to  render  your  absence  as  little 
uneasy  to  them  as  possible.     Farewell. 

P  Whatever  sincerity  might  bo  wanting  in  our  author's 
professions  of  friendship,  to  the  father,  it  is  certain  he  had 
a  very  unfeigned  affection  for  the  son  ;  as,  indeed,  Cicero 
had  been  greatly  obliged  to  his  zealous  services  when  he 
was  persecuted  by  Clodius.  Soon  after  this  letter  was 
written.  Publius  followed  his  father  with  a  body  of  Gallic 
cavalry  into  Parthia,  where  he  behaved  with  uncommon 
bravery,  but  perished  in  that  unfortunate  expedition. 
He  fell  not,  indeed,  by  the  enemy,  but  by  the  hand  of  one 
of  hiii  attendants,  who  stabbed  him  by  his  own  orders, 
as  Booming  to  survive  so  shameful  a  defeat.— <:ic.  in'Brut. ; 
Pint,  in  Vit.  Craasi. 

q  It  has  been  asserted  in  these  remarks,  that  Cicero 
acted  a  counterfeit  part  in  his  professions  of  friendship  to 
Crassus,  but  as  he  here  very  strongly  affirms  the  contrary. 
It  will  be  proper  to  produce  the  evidence.  This,  indeed,  is 
Cioero  himself,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  written  not 
long  before  the  present,  and  wherein  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  departure  of  Crassus,  for  bis  Parthian  expedition, 
speaks  of  htan  in  a  style  utterly  irreooncileable  with  the 
■sentiments  he  here  profooses,  and  in  terms  of  the  utmost 
contempt.  *<  Crassum  nostrum,  (says  he)  minore  dignitate 
aiunt  profectum  paludatum,  quam  olim— L.  Paulum.  O 
hominem  nequam  I "  It  must  be  owned,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  is  highly  probable  the  heart  of  Crassus  was  as  little 
concerned  in  their  pretended  reconcilement  as  that  of 
Cioero ;  for  Gras^ms  generally  regulated  his  attachments 
by  bis  Interest,  and  was  no  farther  a  friend  or  an  enemy 
than  as  it  suired  with  his  avarice  and  ambition.— Ad  Att 
iv.  13 ;  Plut.  in  Vit  CrassL 


LETTER  Vni 
To  Juliut  Cmtaf, 


J 


I 


I  AM  going  to  give  you  an  instance  how  much 
I  rely  upon  your  affectionate  services,  not  only 
A.  D.  6P9L  *°^*'''^*  myself,  but  in  favour  also  of  my 
friends.  It  was  my  intention,  if  I  had 
gone  abroad  in  any  foreign  employment,  that  Tre- 
batius*  should  have  accompanied  me ;  and  he  would 
not  have  returned  without  receiving  the  highest  and 
most  advantageous  honours  I  should  have  been  able 
to  have  conferred  upon  him.  But  as  Pompey,  I 
find,  defers  setting  out  upon  his  commission  longer 
than  I  imagined*,  and  I  am  apprehensive  likewise 
that  the  doubts  you  know  I  entertain  in  regard  to 
my  attending  him,  may  possibly  prevent,  as  they 
will  certainly  at  least  delay,  my  journey,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  refer  Trebatius  to  your  good  offices,  for 
those  benefits  he  expected  to  have  received  from 
mine.  I  have  ventured,  indeed,  to  promise  that 
he  will  find  you  full  as  well-disposed  to  advance 
bis  interest,  as  I  have  always  assured  him  he  would 
find  me;  and  a  very  eitraordinary  circumstance 
occurred,  which  seemed  to  confirm  this  opinion  I 
entertained  of  your  generosity.  For,  in  the  very 
instant  I  was  talking  with  Balbus  upon  this  subject, 
your  letter  was  delivered  to  me ;  in  the  close  of 
which  you  pleasantly  tell  me,  that  '*  in  compliance 
with  my  request,  you  will  make  Orfius  king  of  Gaul, 
or  assign  him  over  to  Lepta,  and  advance  any  other 
person  whom  I  should  be  inclined  to  recommend." 
This  had  so  remarkable  a  coincidence  with  our 
discourse,  that  it  struck  both  Balbus  and  myself  as 
a  sort  of  a  happy  omen,  that  had  something  in  it 
more  than  accidental".  As  it  was  my  intention, 
therefore,  before  I  received  your  letter,  to  have 

r  Cesar  was  at  this  time  in  Gaul,  preparing  for  his  first 
expedition  into  Britain,  which,  as  Tacitus  Qbcervea,  he 
rather  discovered  than  conquered. 

■  See  an  account  of  him  in  the  following  letter. 

t  A  law  had  lately  parsed,  by  which  Pompey  was  in- 
vested with  the  government  of  Spain  during  five  years ; 
and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Cioero  had  thoughts  of 
attending  him  as  his  lieutenant  Pompey,  however,  instead 
of  going  to  his  province,  chose  to  oonthiue  In  Italy ;  though 
he  seems  to  have  amused  Cicero  with  a  notion  of  his  in- 
tending the  contrary.  For  it  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Atticus 
written  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  that  our 
author  had  fixed  the  day  for  his  departure. — Plut.  in  Vit 
Pomp. :  Ad  Att.  iv.  18. 

n  Among  the  various  kinds  of  omens  observed  with 
much  superstition  by  the  Romans,  that  of  words  hap- 
penmg  to  coincide  with  any  particular  subject  under  con- 
sideration, was  esteemed  of  singular  regard.  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  sort  is  recorded  by  Livy.  After  the  burning 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  debated  whether  the  capital 
city  should  not  be  removed  into  the  country  of  the  Veii. 
This  point  was  long  and  warmly  discussed,  till,  at  length 
the  question  was  decided  by  an  officer  of  the  guards,  who, 
accidentally  passing  by  the  senate-house  with  his  company, 
called  out  to  the  ensign,  8iffni/er,  ttatue  signum :  hie  mane- 
bimut  optime.  These  words  being  heard  by  the  fathers  in 
council,  were  considered  as  a  divine  intimation :  and  it 
was  immediately  and  unanimously  agreed  to  rebuild  the 
city  on  its  former  sitOi  Caisar,  of  all  the  Roman  his- 
torians, has  most  avoided  the  marvellous  of  this  kind :  and 
it  is  observable,  that  he  does  not  mention  a  single  prodigy 
throughout  his  whole  Commentaries,  except  in  his  relation 
of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  Upon  that  occasion,  indeed, 
he  very  artfully  falls  in  with  this  popular  superstition, 
and  gives  an  account  of  many  predictive  intimations  of 
that  day's  important  event  And  nothing,  in  truth,  could 
be  more  to  his  purpose  than  this  indirect  manner  of  per- 
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tranBmitted  Trebatius  to  you,  so  I  now  consign 
him  to  your  patronage,  as  npon  your  own  invita- 
tion. Receive  him  then,  my  dear  Csesar,  with 
your  usual  generosity,  and  distinguish  him  with 
every  honour  that  my  solicitations  can  induce  yon 
tu  confer.  I  do  not  recommend  him  in  the  manner 
you  80  justly  rallied  when  I  wrote  to  you  in  favour 
of  Orfius  :  but  I  will  take  upon  me  to  assure  you, 
in  true  Roman  sincerity,  that  there  lives  not  a  man 
of  greater  modesty  and  merit.  I  must  not  forget 
to  mention  also  (what,  indeed,  is  his  distinguishing 
qualification)  that  he  is  eminently  skilled  in  the 
laws  of  his  country^,  and  happy  in  an  uncommon 
strength  of  memory.  I  will  not  point  out  any  par- 
ticular piece  of  preferment  which  I  wish  you  to 
bestow  upon  him :  I  will  only,  in  general,  entreat 
you  to  admit  him  into  a  share  of  your  friendship. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  should  think  proper  to  distin- 
guish him  with  the  tribunate  or  pnefecture*,  or 
any  other  little  honours  of  that  nature,  I  shall  have 
no  manner  of  objection.  In  good  earnest,  I  entirely 
resign  him  out  of  my  hands  into  yours,  which  never 
were  lifted  up  in  battle,  or  pledged  in  friendship, 
without  effect  But  I  fear  I  have  pressed  you 
farther  upon  this  occasion  than  was  necessary; 
however,  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  warmth  in 
the  cause  of  a  friend.  Take  care  of  your  health, 
and  continue  to  love  me.    Farewell.    ^ 


LETTER   IX. 

To  TrebatiuM^, 
I KBVBR  write  to  Csesar  or  Balbus  without  taking 
occasion  to  mention  you  in  the  advantageous  terms 
A,  n  699.  y^**  deserve  ;  and  this  in  a  style  that  evi- 
dently distinguishes  me  for  your  sincere 
well-wisher.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  check  this 
idle  passion  for  the  elegancies  of  Rome,  and  reso- 
lutely persevere  in  the  purpose  of  your  journey,  till 

suading  hia  countrymen  that  the  frods  were  parties  in  his 
causa— Llv.  v.  55 ;  Cera.  De  BeU.  Civ.  iU.  85. 

▼  The  profeesion  of  the  law  wag  held  among  the  Romans, 
as  it  Is  with  us.  In  great  esteem ;  but  this  body  of  men 
seem  in  general  to  have  acted  rather  in  the  nature  of  our 
chamber  counsel,  than  as  advocates  at  the  bar.  The  law 
,  was  properly  the  province  of  thoee  whom  th«y  called  their 
oratort :  and  for  which  every  man  of  good  sense,  a  ready 
utterance,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  constitutions  of 
his  country,  was  thought  qualified.— Cio.  De  OfT.  iL  19 ;  De 
Orat.  55,  &c. 

^  The  military  tribunes  were  next  in  rank  to  the 
lieutenants  or  commanders-in-chief  under  the  general ;  as 
the  prafectua  legionit  was  the  most  honourable  poet  in 
the  Roman  armies  after  that  of  the  military  tribunes 
The  business  of  tt.e  former  was,  among  other  articles,  to 
decide  all  controversies  that  aroee  among  the  soldiers ; 
and  that  of  the  latter  was  to  carry  the  chief  standard  of 
the  legion. 

*  This  is  the  same  person  in  whose  behalf  the  foregoing 
letter  to  Cssar  is  written,  and  which  seems  to  have  had  so 
good  an  effect,  that  we  find  him  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
as  in  the  number  of  Cesar's  particular  favourites.  He 
appears,  in  this  earlier  part  of  his  life,  to  have  been  of  a 
mure  gay  and  indolent  disposition  than  is  consistent  with 
making  a  figure  in  business :  but  he  afterwards,  however, 
became  a  very  celebrated  lawyer :  and  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  satires  of  Horace  is  addressed  to  him  under  that 
honourable  character.  If  the  Engli^  reader  is  desirous 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  that  peiformance, 
he  will  find  it  preserved,  and  even  improved,  among  Mr. 
Pope's  excellent  imitations  of  Horace.— Suet,  in  Vit.  JuL 
Cbs.  ;  Hor.  Bat  ii.  1 ;  FUpe's  Poems.  voL  ii.  p.  109. 


your  merit  and  assiduity  shall  have  obtained  the 
desired  effect.  In  tlie  mean  time,  your  friends  here 
will  excuse  your  absence,  no  less  than  the  ladies  of 
Corinth  did  that  of  Medea  in  the  play  7,  when  she 
artfully  persuades  them  not  to  impute  it  to  her  as 
a  crime  that  she  had  forsaken  her  country.  For, 
as  she  tells  them, 

"  There  are  who  distant  from  their  native  soO, 
Still  for  their  own  and  country's  glory  toil : 
While  some,  fast  rooted  to  their  parent  spot. 
In  life  are  useless,  and  in  death  forgot." 

In  this  last  inglorious  class  you  would  most  cer- 
tainly have  been  numbered,  had  not  your  friends 
all  conspired  in  forcing  you  from  Rome.  But 
more  of  this  another  time :  in  the  meanwhile,  let 
me  advise  you,  who  know  so  well  how  to  manage 
securities  for  others,  to  secure  yourself  from  the 
British  charioteers  '.  And  since  I  have  been  playing 
the  Medea,  let  me  make  my  exit  with  the  following 
lines  of  the  same  tragedy,  which  are  well  worth 
your  constant  remembrance : 

*'  His  wisdom,  sure,  on  folly's  confines  lies. 
Who,  wise  for  others,  for  himself 's  unwise."  ^ 

FareweQ. 


J 


LETTER  X. 
To  the  tame. 


A.  u.  699. 


I  TAKE  all  opportunities  of  writing  in  your 
favour :  and  I  shall  be  glad  you  would  let  me  know 
with  what  success.  My  chief  reliance  is 
on  Balbus :  in  my  letters  to  whom  I  fre- 
quently ind  warmly  recommend  your  interest.  TBut 
why  do  you  not  let  me  hear  from  you  every  time 
my  brother  despatches  a  courier  ? 

I  am  informed  there  is  neither  gnld  nor  silver  in 
all  Britain*.     If  that  should  be  the  case,  I  would 

7  Medea  being  enamoured  of  Jason,  assisted  him  in 
obtaining  the  gnlden  fieece,  and  then  fled  with  him  from 
her  father's  court  He  afterwards,  however,  deserted  her 
for  Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth,  whom 
Medea  destroyed  by  certain  magical  art&  Ennlus,  a 
Roman  poet,  who  flourished  about  a  century  before  the 
date  of  this  letter,  formed  a  play  upon  this  story ;  from 
which  performance  the  following  lines  are  quoted. 

■  The  armies  of  the  ancient  Britons  were  partly  com- 
posed of  troops  who  fought  in  open  chariots,  to  the  axle- 
trees  of  which  were  fixed  a  kind  of  short  scythei— Gns. 
De  Bell.  GalL  iv.  29;  Sir  William  Temple's  Introduction 
to  the  Hist  of  England. 

•  A  notion  had  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  that 
Britain  abounded  in  gnld  and  sUver  mhies :  and  this  re- 
port, it  is  probable,  first  suggested  to  Ciesar  the  design  of 
conquering  our  island.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however, 
that  these  sources  of  wealth  existed  only  in  their  own 
imaginations :  and  all  their  hopes  of  plunder  ended  in  the 
little  advantage  they  could  make  by  the  sale  of  their 
prisoners.  Cicero,  taking  notice  of  this  circumstance  to 
Atticus,  ridicules  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  our  British 
ancestors ;  which  gives oocasion  to  the  Ingenious  historian 
of  his  life,  to  break  out  into  the  following  pertinent  and 
useful  observations:  <*  From  their  railleries  of  this  kind 
(says  Dr.  Middleton)  one  cannot  help  reficcting  on  the 
surprising  fate  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms :  how  Rome, 
once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  arts,  empire, 
and  glory,  now  lies  sunk  in  sloth,  lg[n«rance, and  poverty ; 
enslaved  to  the  most  cruel  as  well  as  to  the  most  con- 
temptible of  tyrants,  superstition  and  religious  imposture : 
while  this  remote  country,  anciently  the  Jest  and  contempt 
of  the  polite  Romans,  is  beoome  the  happy  seat  of  liberty* 
plenty,  and  letters,  fioiurishing  hi  all  the  arts  and  refine- 
ments of  civil  life ;  yet  running  perhaps  the  same  course 
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advise  you  to  ceiie  one  of  the  enemy's  military 
cars*  and  drive  back  to  us  with  all  expedition.  Bat 
if  yoQ  think  yon  shall  be  able  to  make  your  fortune 
without  the  assistance  of  British  spoils,  by  all 
means  establish  yourself  in  Cwsar's  friendship. 
To  be  serious ;  both  my  brother  and  Balbus  will 
be  of  great  service  to  you  for  that  purpose :  but, 
believe  me,  your  own  merit  and  assiduity  will 
prove  your  best  recommendation.  You  have  every 
favourable  circumstance  indeed  for  your  advance- 
ment that  can  be  wished.  On  the  one  hand,  you 
are  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  your  years  ;  as  on 
the  other,  you  are  serving  under  a  commander 
distinguished  for  the  generosity  of  his  disposition, 
and  to  whom  you  have  been  recommended  in  the 
strongest  terms.  In  a  word,  there  is  not  the  least 
fear  of  your  success,  if  your  own  concurrence  be 
not  wanting.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XL 
To  the  tame. 
I  HAVE  received  a  very  obliging  letter  from  Cssar^ 
wherein  he  tells  me,  that  though  his  numberless 
occupations  have  hitherto  prevented  him 
^'  from  seeing  you  so  often  as  he  wishes, 
he  will  certainly  find  an  opportunity  of  being  better 
acquainted  with  you.  I  have  assured  him  in  return, 
how  eitremely  acceptable  his  generous  services  to 
you  would  prove  to  myself.  But  surely  you  are 
much  too  precipitate  in  your  determinations  :  and 
I  could  not  but  wonder  that  yon  should  have 
refused  the  advantages  of  a  tribune's  commission, 
especially  as  you  might  have  been  excused  it  seems 
from  the  functions  of  that  post.  If  you  continue 
to  act  thus  indiscreetly,  I  shall  certainly  exhibit 
an  information  against  you  to  your  friends  Vacerra 
and  Manilius.  1  dare  not  venture,  however,  to 
lay  the  c€ue  before  Cornelius:  for  as  you  profess  to 
have  learned  all  your  wisdom  from  his  instructions, 
to  arraign  the  pupil  of  imprudence  would  be  a 
tacit  reflectiun,  you  know,  upon  the  tutor.  But 
in  good  earnest,  I  conjure  you  not  to  lose  the 
fsirest  opportunity  of  making  your  fortune,  that 
probably  will  ever  fall  again  in  your  way. 

I  frequently  recommend  your  interests  to  Pre- 
cianus  whom  you  mention  ;  and  he  writes  me  word 
that  he  has  done  you  some  good  offices.  Let  me 
know  of  what  kind  they  are.  I  expect  a  letter 
upon  your  arrival  in  Britain.    Farewell 


LETTER   XIL 
To  the  tame. 
I  HAYS  made  your  acknowledgments  to  my 
brother,  in  pursuance  of  your  request:  and  am  glad 
to  have  an  occasion  of  applauding  you  for 
^  ^'        being  fixed  at  last  in  some  settled  reso- 
lution.    The  style  of  your  former  letters,  I  will 
own,  gave  me   a  good  deal  of  uneasiness.     And 

which  Rome  itself  had  run  before  it ;  from  virtuous 
industry  to  wealth  ;  from  wealth  to  luxury ;  from  luxury 
to  an  impatience  of  discipline,  and  oorruption  of  morals ; 
till,  by  a  total  degeneracy  and  lose  of  virtue,  being  grown 
ripe  for  destiiMtlon,  it  falls  a  prey  at  last  to  some  hardy 
oppressor,  and,  with  the  lose  of  liberty,  losing  everything 
else  that  is  valuable,  sinks  gradually  a^in  into  its  original 
barbaiisn."— Ad  Att.  Iv. ;  Life  of  Ci6ero,  p.  137. 


allow  me  to  say,  that  in  some  of  them  you  disco- 
vered an  impatience  to  return  to  the  polite  refine- 
ments of  Rome,  which  had  the  appearance  of  much 
levity :  that  in  some  I  regretted  your  indolence, 
and  in  others  your  timidity.  They  frequently, 
likewise,  gave  me  occasion  to  think  that  you  were 
not  altogether  so  reasonable  in  your  expectations 
as  is  agreeable  to  yoor  usual  modesty.  One  would 
have  imagined  indeed  you  had  carried  a  bill  of 
exchange  upon  Cssar,  instead  of  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation: for  you  seemed  to  think  you  bad 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  receive  your  money 
and  hasten  home  again.  But  money,  my  friend, 
is  not  so  easily  acquired  :  and  I  could  name  some 
of  our  acquaintance  who  have  been  obliged  to 
travel  as  far  as  Alexandria  in  pursuit  of  it,  without 
having  yet  been  able  to  obtain  even  their  just 
demands  \  If  my  inclinations  were  governed  solely 
by  my  interest,  1  should  certainly  choose  to  have 
yon  here :  as  nothing  affords  me  more  pleasure  than 
your  company,  or  more  advantage  than  your  advice 
and  assistance.  But  as  you  sought  my  friendship 
and  patronage  from  your  earliest  youth,  I  always 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  act  with  a  disin- 
terested view  to  your  welfare;  and  not  only  to 
give  you  my  protection,  but  to  advance,  by  every 


means  in  my  power,  both  your  fortunes  and  your 
dignities.  In  consequence  of  which  I  dare  say 
you  have  not  forgotten  those  unsolicited  offers  1 


made  you,  when  I  had  thoughts  of  being  employed 
abroad  ^,  I  no  sooner  gave  up  my  intentions  of 
this  kind,  and  perceived  that  Ceesar  treated  me 
with  great  distinction  and  friendship,  than  I  recom- 
mended yutt  in  the  strongest  and  warmest  terms  to 
his  favour,  perfectly  well  knowing  the  singular 
probity  and  benevolence  of  his  heart.  Accordingly 
he  showed,  not  only  by  his  letters  to  me,  but  by 
his  conduct  towards  you,  the  great  regard  he  paid 
to  my  recommendation.  If  yon  have  any  opinion 
therefore  of  my  judgment,  or  imagine  that  I  sin- 
cerely wish  you  well,  let  me  persuade  yon  to 
continue  with  him.  And  notwithstanding  you 
should  meet  with  some  things  to  disgust  you ;  as 
business  perhaps,  or  other  obstructions,  may  render 
him  less  expeditious  in  gratifying  your  views  than 
you  had  reason  to  expect ;  still  however  persevere, 
and  trust  me,  you  will  find  it  proye  in  the  end  both 
for  your  interest  and  your  honour.  To  exhort  you 
any  farther  might  look  like  impertinence :  let  me 
only  remind  you,  that  if  you  lose  this  opportunity 
of  improving  your  fortunes  you  will  never  meet 
again  with  so  generous  a  patron,  so  rich  a  province, 
or  so  convenient  a  season  for  this  purpose.  And 
( to  express  myself  in  the  style  of  yon  lawyers) 
Cornelius  has  given  his  opinion  to  the  same  effect. 
I  am  glad,  tor  my  sake  as  well  as  yours,  that  you 
did  not  attend  Cssar  into  Britain,  as  it  has  not 
only  saved  you  the  fatigue  of  a  very  disagreeable 
expedition,  but  me  likewise  that  of  being  the  per- 
petual auditor  of  your  wonderful  exploits.  Let  me 
know  in  what  part  of  the  world  you  are  likely  to 
take  up  your  winter-quarters,  and  in  what  post 
you  are,  or  expect  to  be,  employed.     Farewell. 

>»  This  alludes  to  those  who  supplied  Ptolemy  with 
money  when  he  was  soliciting  his  affairs  in  Rome ;  an 
account  of  which  has  already  been  given  in  the  notes  on 
the  foregoing  bo(»k.— See  rem.  *,  p.  344. 

«  See  rem,  S  p.  361. 
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^  LETTER  Xin. 
To  the  tame. 
It  18  a  considerable  time  since  I  have  heard  any 
thing  firom  you.  As  for  myself,  if  I  have  not 
written  these  three  months,  it  was  because, 
A.  u.  699.  after  you  were  separated  from  my  brother, 
I  neither  knew  where  to  aiddress  my  letters,  nor  by 
what  hand  to  convey  them.  I  much  wish  to  be 
informed  how  your  affairs  go  on,  and  in  what  part 
of  the  world  your  winter-quarters  are  likely  to  be 
fixed.  I  should  be  glad  they  might  be  with  Cssar : 
but  as  I  would  not  venture,  in  his  present  affliction**, 
to  trouble  him  with  a  letter,  I  have  written  upon 
that  subject  to  Balbus.  In  the  meanwhile,  let  me 
entreat  you  not  to  be  wanting  to  yourself :  and  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  contented  to  give  up  so  much 
more  of  your  company,  provided  the  longer  you 
stay  abroad  the  richer  you  should  return.  There 
is  nothing  I  think  particularly  to  hasten  you  home, 
now  that  Vacerra  is  dead.  However  you  are  the 
best  judge,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  you 
have  determined. 

There  is  a  queer  fellow  of  your  acquaintance, 
one  Octavius  or  Cornelius  (I  do  not  perfectly 
recollect  his  name)  who  is  perpetually  inviting  me, 
as  a  friend  of  yours,  to  sup  with  him.  He  has  not 
yet  prevailed  with  me  to  accept  his  compliment : 
however,  I  am  obliged  to  the  man.  FarewelL 


LETTER  XIV. 
To  Munatius*. 
Lucius  Livinbius  Trypho  Is  the  freedman  of 
my  very  intimate  friend  Regulus  :  and  though  the 
misfortunes  of  the  latter  cannot  raise  him 
A.  u.  699.  jjigijgr  in  my  affection,  they  have,  however, 
rendered  me  more  assiduous  to  testify  it  in  every 
instance  wherein  he  is  the  least  concerned.  But  I 
have  still  a  farther  reason  to  interest  myself  in 
behalf  of  his  freedman,  as  I  experienced  bis  services 
at  a  season  when  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
proving  the  sincerity  of  my  friends.  I  recommend 
him  therefore  to  your  protection  with  all  the  warmth 
of  the  most  sensible  gratitude ;  and  I  shall  be 
extremely  obliged  to  you  for  showing  him  that  you 
place  to  your  own  account  those  many  dangerous 
winter  voyages  he  formerly  undertook  upon  mine. 
Farewell. 


^  Caraar  abuut  this  time  lost  his  daughter  Julia,  who 
died  in  child-bed.  8he  was  married  to  Pompey,  who  was 
80  passionately  fond  of  her,  that  she  seems,  during  the 
short  time  they  lived  together,  to  have  taken  entire  pos- 
session of  his  whole  heart,  and  to  have  turned  all  his 
ambition  into  the  single  desire  of  appearing  amiable'in 
her  eye.  The  death  of  thb  young  lady  proved  a  public 
calamity,  as  it  dissolved  the  only  forcible  bond  of  union 
between  her  father  and  her  husband,  and  hastened  that 
rupture  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  common- 
wealth. It  is  in  allusion  to  this  that  the  elegant  Pater- 
culus  calls  her  medium  male  eohtrrentie  inter  Pompeium 
et  Caearem  coneardia  pipnut^—FluL  in  Vit.  Pomp,  et 
Cw. ;  VelL  Pat  i.  47. 

«  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed  is  un- 
known, as  is  the  precise  time,  likewise,  when  it  was 
written.  It  seems  probable,  however,  not  to  have  been 
very  long  after  Cicero's  return  from  banishment.  For  by 
the  expression,  his  nostris  temporibus^  he  undoubtedly 
alludes  (as  Mr.  Ross  observes)  to  the  misfortunes  which 
were  brought  upon  him  by  Clodius. 


LETTER    XV. 

To  TrebaHuM. 

I  PERCBiVB  by  your  letter,  that  my  friend  Csesar 
looks  upon  you  as  a  most  wonderful  lawyer ;  and 
are  you  not  happy  in  being  thus  placed 
'  in  a  country  where  you  make  so  consider- 
able a  figure  upon  so  small  a  stock '  ?  But  with 
how  much  greater  advantage  would  your  noble 
talents  have  appeared  had  you  gone  into  Britain  ? 
Undoubtedly  there  would  not  have  been  so  pro- 
found a  sage  in  the  law  throughout  all  that  extensive 
island. 

Since  your  epistle  has  provoked  me  to  be  thus 
jocose,  I  will  proceed  in  the  same  strain,  and  tell 
you  there  was  one  part  of  it  I  could  not  read  without 
some  envy  ;  and  how  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise, 
when  I  found  that,  whilst  much  greater  men  were 
in  vain  attempting  to  get  admittance  to  Ciesar,  you 
were  singled  out  from  the  crowd,  and  even  sum- 
moned to  an  audience  r  ?  But  after  giving  me  an 
account  of  affairs  which  concern  others,  why  were 
you  silent  as  to  your  own,  assured  as  you  are  that 
I  interest  myself  in  them  with  as  much  zeal  as  if 
they  immediately  related  to  myself.  Accordingly, 
as  I  am  extremely  afraid  you  will  have  no  employ- 
ment to  keep  you  warm  in  your  winter-quarters,  I 
would  by  all  means  advise  you  to  lay  in  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  fuel.  Both  Mucins  and  Manilius^  have 
given  their  opinions  to  the  same  purpose ;  espe- 
cially as  your  regimentals^  they  apprehend,  will 
scarce  be  ready  soon  enough  to  secure  you  against 
the  approaching  cold.  We  hear,  however,  there 
has  been  hot  work  in  your  part  of  the  world,  which 
somewhat  alarmed  me  for  your  safety  ;  but  I  com- 
forted myself  with  considering  that  you  are  not 
altogether  so  desperate  a  soldier  as  you  are  a  lawyer. 
It  is  a  wonderful  consolation  indeed  to  your  friends 
to  be  assured  that  your  passions  are  not  an  over- 
match for  your  prudence.  Thus,  as  much  as  I 
know  you  love  the  water,  you  would  not  venture*, 

'  The  ludicTotis  author  of  the  **  Tale  of  a  Tub"  has 
applied  this  passage  with  more  humour,  perhaps,  than  it 
was  first  conceived.  He  is  aooounting  for  the  propagation  '\ 
of  the  several  absurd  doctrines  of  philosophy  and  religion 
that  have  prevailed  in  tlie  world,  by  supposing  that  every 
system-maker  is  always  sure  of  finding  a  set  of  disciples 
whose  tone  of  understanding  is  exactly  pitched  to  the 
absurdity  or  extravagance  of  his  tenets.  '*  And  in  this  one 
circumstance,"  says  he,  *'  lies  all  the  dcill  or  luck  of  the 
matter.  Cicero  understood  this  very  well,  when  writing 
to  a  friend  in  England,  with  a  caution,  among  other 
matters,  to  beware  of  being  cheated  by  our  hackney- 
coachmen,  (who,  it  seems,  in  those  days,  were  as  errant 
rascals  as  they  are  now)  has  these  remarkable  words : 
est  quod  gaudeas  te  in  ista  loea  venisse^  ubi  aliquid  sapere 
vidcrere.  For,  to  speak  a  bold  truth,  it  is  a  fatal  ml»-  i 
carriage,  so  ill  to  order  affairs,  as  to  pass  for  a  fool  in  one  ' 
company,  when  in  another  you  might  be  treated  as  a 
philosopher ;  which  1  desire  some  certain  gentlemen  of 
my  acquaintance  to  lay  up  in  their  hearts  as  a  very  sea- 
sonable innuendo."— Tale  of  a  Tub,  p.  164. 

S  Trebatius.  it  is  probable,  had  informed  Cicero,  in  the 
letter  to  which  this  is  an  answer,  that  he  had  been  sum- 
moned by  Caosar  to  attend  him  as  his  assessor  upon  some 
trial ;  which  seems  to  have  led  our  author  into  the  railleries 
of  this  and  the  preceding  passages. 

*>  Mucins  and  Manilius,  it  must  be  supposed,  were  two 
lawyers,  and  particular  friends  of  Trebatius,  as  the  humour 
of  this  witticism  evidently  consists  in  an  allusion  to  that 
profession . 

1  In  the  original  It  is  studiosissimus  homo  natandi,  the   i 
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I  find,  to  erats  it  with  Cssar ;  and  though  nothing 
could  keep  you  from  the  combats i  in  Rome,  you 
were  much  too  wise  I  perceive  to  attend  them  in 
Britain^. 

But  pleasantry  apart:  you  know  without  my 
telling  you  with  what  zeal  I  have  recommended 
you  to  Cssar ;  though  perhaps  you  may  not  be 
apprised,  that  I  have  frequenlly  as  well  as  warmly 
written  to  him  upon  that  subject.  I  had  for  some 
time  indeed  intermitted  my  solicitations,  as  I  would 
not  seem  to  distrust  his  friendship  and  generosity ; 
however,  I  thought  proper  in  my  last  to  remind 
him  once  more  of  his  promise.  I  desire  yon  would 
let  me  know  what  effect  my  letter  has  produced, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  me  a  full  account  of 
every  thing  that  concerns  you.  For  I  am  exceed- 
ingly anxious  to  be  informed  of  the  prospect  and 
situation  of  your  affairs,  as  well  as  how  long  you 
imagine  your  absence  is  likely  to  continue.  Be 
persuaded  that  nothing  could  reconcile  me  to  this 
separation,  but  the  hopes  of  its  proving  to  your 
advantage.  In  any  other  view,  I  should  not  be  so 
impolitic  as  not  to  insist  on  your  return ;  as  you 
would  be  too  prudent  I  dare  say  to  delay  it.  The 
truth  is,  one   hour's  gay  or  serious  conversation 

ambiguity  of  which  could  not  have  been  preserved  in  a 
more  literal  translation.  The  art  of  swimming  was  among 
the  number  of  polite  exercises  in  ancient  Rome,  and 
esteemed  a  necessary  qualification  for  every  gentleman. 
Thus  we  find  Cato  the  elder  himself  instructing  his  son  in 
this  accomplishment;  as  Augustus  likewise  performed 
the  same  office  in  the  education  of  his  two  grandsons, 
Cains  and  Luciua  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  essential  arts 
in  military  discipline,  as  both  the  soldiers  and  officers  had 
frequently  no  other  means  of  pursuing  or  retreating  from 
the  enemy.  Accordingly  the  Campus  Martins,  a  place 
where  the  Roman  youth  were  taught  the  science  of  arms, 
was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber;  and  they  con- 
stantly finished  their  exercises  of  this  kind  by  throwing 
themselves  into  the  river.— This  shows  the  wonderful  pro- 
priety of  those  noble  lines  which  Shakspeare  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Casaius,  in  that  masterly  scene  where  he  is 
endeavouring  to  sound  the  sentiments,  and  fire  the  indig- 
nation of  Brutus  towards  Cssar. 

We  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores, 
Cesar  says  to  me,  "  Darest  thou,  Caaeiua,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?  "    Upon  the  word. 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow :  so  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  alnewB,  throwing  it  aside. 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Cesar  cried,  *'  Help  me,  Casaius,  or  I  sink !  ** 
I,  as  iEneas.  our  great  nnoeator. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  upon  his  shoulder. 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of  Tiber 
Did  I  the  tired  Cssar :  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  God,  &c. 
Monsieur  Dacier  observes,  that  this  passage  of  Cicero  dis- 
covers the  Justneas  of  thoee  verses  in  Horace,   where 
Trebatius  is  rcprewnted  as  advising  the  Roman  satirist  to 
swim  across  the  Tiber,  as  an  excellent  remedy  against  his 
poetical  propensity :  since,  like  other  phybicians^  he  pre- 
scribed a  regimen,  it  seems,  most  agreeablo  to  his  own 
taste  and  practice.— Plut  in  Vit.  Cato.  Censor. ;  Suet,  in 
Vit.  August  64 ;  Veget.  de  Re  Milit.  i.  10 ;  Dacier,  R(^m. 
snr  la  Sat.  L  du  liv.  ii  dTIorace. 
i  Alluding  to  his  fondnosa  of  the  gladiatorial  games, 
k  See  rem,  ',  p.  361. 


together  is  of  more  importance  to  us  than  all  the 
foes  and  all  the  friends  that  the  whole  nation  of 
Oaul  can  produce.  I  intreat  you  therefore  to  send 
me  an  immediate  account  in  what  posture  your 
affairs  stand ;  and  be  assured,  as  honest  Chremes 
says  to  his  neighbour  in  the  play', 
'*  Whatever  carea  thy  lab'ring  bosom  grieve. 
My  tongue  ahaU  aooiba  tham,  or  my  band  rsUeva." 

Farewell. 


LETTER  XVI. 
To  the  tame. 
You  remember  the  character  given  of  the  Phry- 
gians in  the  play™,  "  that  their  wisdom  ever  came 

'  A»  ^^  ^*^  '"  ^^^  y°^  ^^^  resolved,  my  dear 
A.  u.  «».  jjim^Q^g  qIjJ  gentleman °,  that  no  impu- 
tation of  this  kind  shall  be  fixed  upon  you.  Thank 
heaven,  indeed,  you  wisely  subdued  the  romantic 
spirit  of  your  first  letters,  as  you  were  not  so  obsti- 
nately bent  upon  new  adventures,  as  to  hazard  a 
voyage  for  that  purpose  into  Britain  ;  and  who,  in 
troth,  can  blame  you  .'  It  is  the  same  disposition,  I 
imagine,  that  has  immovably  fixed  you  in  your  win- 
ter-quarters, and  certainly  there  is  nothing  like  acting 
with  circumspection  upon  all  occasions.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  prudence  is  the  safest  shield. 

If  it  were  usual  with  me  to  sup  from  home,  most 
undoubtedly  I  could  not  refuse  your  gallant  friend 
Octavius.  I  will  own,  however,  I  love  to  mortify 
the  man's  vanity  ;  and  whenever  he  invites  me  I 
always  affect  to  look  with  some  surprise,  as  not 
seeming  to  recollect  his  person.  Seriously,  he  is  a 
wondrous  pretty  fellow ;  what  pity  it  is  that  you 
did  not  take  him  abroad  with  you^. 

Let  me  know  how  you  are  employed,  and  whether 
there  is  any  probability  of  seeing  you  in  Italy  this 
winter.  Balbus  assures  me,  that  you  will  certainly 
return  immensely  rich ;  but  whether  he  means  in 
the  vulgar  sense,  or  agreeably  to  the  maxim  of  his 
friends  the  Stoics,  who  maintain,  you  know,  "that 
every  man  is  rich  who  has  the  free  enjoyment  of 
earth  and  air,''  is  a  doubt  which  time  will  clear 
up. 

I  find,  by  those  who  come  from  your  part  of  the 
world,  that  you  are  grown  wonderfully  reserved  ; 
for  they  tell  me  you  answer  no  queries  p.  However, 
it  is  on  all  hands  a  seilled  point,  (and  you  have 

>  In  Terence's  play  called  the  *•  Self-tormentor." 

m  A  trageily  called  the  **  Trojan  Horse,"  which  seems, 
by  Cicero's  frequent  quotations  from  it,  to  have  been  in 
great  esteem. 

n  The  celebrated  Monsieur  Dacier  produces  this  passage 
as  a  proof  that  Trebatius  must  have  been  more  than  four- 
score  years  of  age,  when  Horace  addressed  the  satire  to 
him  mentioned  in  the  remarks  on  the  preceding  letter. 
But  that  learned  critic  has  been  led  into  this  error  by 
taking  in  a  serious  sense,  what  Cicero  most  evidently 
meant  in  a  ludicrous  one. 

o  See  the  conclusion  of  let.  xlii.  p.  364. 

P  The  witticism  of  this  passage  consists  in  the  double 
sense  of  the  verb  respondrre,  which,  besides  its  common 
acceptation,  signifies  likewise  the  giving  an  opinion  as  a 
lawyer.  This  conceit,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourito  one  with  our  author,  for  he  repeats  it  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter,  where  he  is  rallyhig  another  of  his  friends 
upon  an  occasion  of  the  same  nature.— See  rem.  *•  on  letter 
23  of  this  book.    Butr-. 

Antoni  gladioe  potuit  contenmere,  si  sic 
Omnia  dixisaet ! Juv. 
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reason,  certainly,  to  congratulate  yourself  upon  it,) 
that  you  are  the  most  profound  sage  in  the  law 
throughout  the  whole  city  of  Samarobriva^.  Fare- 
welL 


LETTER  XVIL 
To  LenhUut. 
It  is  with  singular  pleasure  I  perceive,  by  your 
letter,  that  you  are  sensible,  I  will  not  say  of  ray 
affection  only,  but  of  my  devotion  towards 

A.  u.  699.  yj^^  g^gjj  ^^^^  sacred  term,  indeed,  can 
but  ill  express  the  sentiments  you  merit  from  me  ; 
and  if  you  esteem  yourself  (as  you  would  persuade 
me)  obliged  by  my  endeavours  to  serve  you,  it  is 
your  friendship  alone  which  can  make  you  think 
so.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  I  could  not  refuse  you  my 
best  good  offices  without  being  guilty  of  the  most 
unpardonable  ingratitude.  You  would  have  ex- 
perienced, however,  much  stronger  and  more 
powerful  instances  of  my  friendship  if,  instead  of 
being  thus  long  separated  from  each  other,  we  had 
passed  this  interval  together  at  Rome.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  particular  article  you  mention,  and  in 
which  no  man  is  more  qualified  to  shine,  that  I 
impatiently  wish  to  receive  you  as  my  coadjutor  ;  it 
is  not,  I  say,  in  the  senate  alone  that  our  amicable 
concurrence  would  have  been  distinguished, — ^it 
would  have  appeared  conspicuous,  my  friend,  in 
every  act  of  public  concernment  Suffer  me  then 
to  add,  previously  to  the  information  you  request 
me  to  give  you  of  my  political  sentiments  and 
situation,  that  if  fortune  had  not  thus  divided  us  I 
should  have  enjoyed  in  you  a  wise  and  faithful 
guide,  as  you  would  have  found  in  me  a  kind,  a 
friendly,  and,  perhaps,  no  unexperienced  associate. 
However,  I  rejoice  (as  undoubtedly  I  ought)  at 
the  honourable  occasion  of  your  absence,  and  in 
which  your  military  conduct  and  success  has 
procured  you  the  illustrious  title  of  imperator^. 
Nevertheless,  I  must  repeat  it  again,  it  is  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that  you  have  not  received  far 
more  abundant  and  efficacious  fruits  of  that  friend- 
ship to  which  you  have  so  undisputed  a  claim. 
In  particular,  I  should  most  strenuously  have 
united  with  you  in  taking  just  vengeance  on  those 
whose  ill  offices  you  have  experienced,  partly  in 
resentment  of  your  having  supported  and  prbtected 
me  in  my  adversity,  and  partly  as  they  envy  you 
the  glory  of  so  generous  an  action.  One  of  them, 
however,  has  sufficiently  anticipated  our  revenge, 
and  drawn  down  by  his  own  hands  the  chastisement 
he  merits  from  ours.  The  person  I  mean  is  that 
man  who  has  ever  distinguished  himself  by  oppos- 
ing his  benefactors,  and  who,  after  having  received 
from  you  the  highest  services,  singled  you  out  as 
the  object  of  his  impotent  malice.  This  man,  in 
consequence  of  being  detected  in  his  late  infamous 
attempts,  has  entirely  and  irretrievably  lost  at  once 
both  bis  honour  and  his  liberty".     As  to  yourself, 

4  A  principal  town  in  Gaul,  now  called  Amiens,  and 
where  Trebatiua  seems  to  have  had  his  winter-quarters. 

r  History  is  altogether  dlent  as  to  the  occasion  upon 
which  Lentulus  was  saluted  by  his  army  with  this  title. 

■  The  conjecture  of  Manutius  seems  highly  probable, 
that  the  person  to  whom  Cicero  alludes  is  Caius  Cato, 
whose  ill  offices  to  Lentulus  have  been  often  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  letters.  But  what  the  secret  practices  were 
which  had  been  discovered  so  much  to  his  disgrace,  is  a 
point  in  which  history  does  not  afford  any  light. 


I  had  much  rather  y<m  should  gain  ex- 
perience by  my  misfortunes  than  your  own,  yet  it 
affords  me  some  consolation,  under  your  present 
disappointments  that  you  have  not  paid  so  severe 
a  fine  as  I  did  for  being  taught  the  little  dependence 
there  is  upon  the  professions  of  the  world :  a 
reflection  this  which  may  very  properly  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  account  you  require  of  the 
motives  of  my  late  transactions. 

You  are  informed  then,  it  seems,  that  I  am 
reconciled  with  Cssar  and  Appius" ;  a  step,  you 
assure  me,  which  you  do  not  disapprove.  But  you 
are  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  reasons  could  induce 
me  to  appear  at  the  trial  of  Vatinius,  not  only  as 
an  advocate  but  as  a  witness  in  his  favour^.  To 
set  this  matter  in  the  clearest  light,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  trace  back  the  motives  of  my  conduct 
to  their  original  source.  Let  me  observe  then,  my 
Lentulus,  that  when  I  was  recalled  from  exile  by 
your  generous  offices,  I  consideredmyself  as  restored 
not  only  to  my  friends  and  to  my  family  but  to  the 
commonwealth  in  general.  And  as  you  had  a  right 
to  the  best  returns  of  my  affection  and  gratitude 
for  the  distinguished  part  you  acted  in  that  affair, 
so  I  thought  there  was  something  more  than 
ordinary  due  from  me  to  my  country,  which  had  so 
singularly  co-operated  with  you  upon  this  occasion. 
I  often  took  an  opportunity  during  your  consulate 
of  publicly  declaring  these  my  sentiments  in  the 
senate,  as  I  always,  you  well  know,  expressed 
myself  to  the  same  purpose  in  our  private  conver- 
sations. Nevertheless,  I  had  many  reasons  at  that 
time  to  be  highly  disgusted.  I  could  not  in  truth 
but  observe  the  disguised  malice  of  some,  and  the 
coolness  of  others,  when  you  were  endeavouring  to 
procure  a  decree  for  restoring  the  inscription  of 
that  honourable  monument  of  my  public  services 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  senate**.    But  it 

*  In  not  obtaining  the  commission  to  replace  Ptolemy  <m 
his  throne. 

«  He  was  embroiled  with  Appius,  as  being  the  brother  of 
his  inveterate  enemy,  Clodius. 

▼  It  was  customary  at  trials  for  the  person  arraigned  to 
produce  witnesses  to  his  character,  who  were  called  lauda- 
tores t  and  ten  was  the  number  requisite  for  this  purpose. 
Vatinius  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  oonsulate  of 
Caesar,  and  had  been  in  the  number  of  Cicero's  most  invet- 
erate enemies,  as  he  was  his  constant  oppoeer  likewise  In 
politics.  He  was  a  man  of  a  most  abandoned  character, 
and  whose  person  (as  Pateroulus  assures  us)  was  not  less 
deformed  than  his  mind.  A  very  learned  and  polite  author, 
whose  Just  esteem  for  Cicero's  writings  has  betrayed  him, 
perhaps,  into  some  partiality  towards  his  actions,  acknow- 
ledges that  "the  defence  of  Vatinius  gave  a  plausible 
handle  for  some  censure  upon  Cicero."  The  truth  of  it  is, 
the  censure  was  more  than  plautibUf  for  nothing  certahily 
could  discover  more  meanness  of  spirit  than  thus,  in  com- 
pliance  with  those  in  power,  not  only  to  defend  Vatinius 
as  an  advocate,  but  to  bear  public  testimony  likewise  to 
his  general  good  conduct.  Some  colourable  excuse, 
indeed,  may  be  given  for  the  former,  by  oonsidolng  it  in 
the  light  which  Valerius  Maximus  has  placed  it,  as  an 
Instance  of  Cicero's  generosity  towards  his  eianies ;  but 
the  latter  seems  to  stand  b^ond  the  reach  even  of  a 
plausible  inea&oiHan.— Yen  Pat  ii.69:  Val.  Max.  iv.  2. 

^  The  expression  which  Cicero  makes  use  of  in  this 
place  is  ambiguous : — *'  neque  de  m&numentis  roels  ab  Hs 
a^Jutus,  es,"  &c.  The  conunentators  have  supposed  tiiat 
this  relates  to  Cicero's  house :  bat  Mr.  Roes,  with  much 
greater  probability,  imagines  it  alludes  to  the  Atrium 
LibertaUs,  which  had  been  erected  by  order  of  the  senate, 
as  a  memorial  of  Cicero's  services  in  rescuing  the  common- 
wealth from  the  dangerous  oanspincy  of  CatUine.    For 
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was  not  only  in  this  instance  that  those  who  had 
many  obligations  to  concur  in  your  good  offices 
towards  me,  acted  a  part  I  had  little  reason  to 
expect.  They  looked  indeed  with  much  ungener- 
ous indifference  on  the  cruel  outrage  which  was 
offered  to  my  brother  and  myself  under  our  own 
roof,  and  the  estimate  they  made,  in  pursuance  of 
the  senate's  order,  of  the  damages  I  bad  sustained 
by  these  acts  of  violence,  was  far  unequal  to  my 
real  loss'.  This  last  article  of  their  injustice, 
though  least  indeed  in  my  concern,  I  could  not  but 
very  sensibly  feel  amidst  the  general  wreck  of  my 
fortunes.  But  though  these  mortifying  marks  of 
their  disposition  towards  me  were  much  too  notor- 
ious to  escape  my  observation,  they  could  not 
efface  the  more  agreeable  impressions  of  their 
former  friendship.  For  this  reason,  notwithstand- 
ing those  high  obligations  I  had  to  Pompey,  of 
which  you  yourself  were  witness  and  have  often 
mentioned,  notwithstanding  also  the  affection  and 
esteem  which  I  always  entertained  for  him,  yet  I 
still  firmly  adhered  to  my  political  principles,  nor 
snffered  these  considerations  of  private  amity  to 
influence  me  in  favour  of  his  public  measures. 
Accordingly,  when  Vatinius  (who  at  the  trial  of  P. 
Sextius*  was  examined  as  a  witness  against  him) 
intimated  that  Cesar's  successes  had  reconciled 
me  to  his  party,  I  told  him,  in  the  presence  of 
Pompey,  that  I  preferred  the  fate  of  Bibulus,  un- 
happy as  he  might  esteem  it,  to  all  the  splendid 
triumphs  of  the   most   victorious  general*.      I 

Clodias  had  erased  the  original  inscription,  and  placed  his 
own  name  in  its  stead See  rem.  *  on  this  letter,  p.  370. 

*  ClodiiiB,  after  having  procured  a  law  which  declared 
it  treason  to  vote  or  take  any  step  towards  recalling  Cicero 
from  his  banishment,  proceeded  to  pillage  and  hum  all  his 
houses  both  in  town  and  country.  Cicero,  however,  being 
restored  in  the  manner  which  he  himself  will  relate,  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  letter,  the  senate  decreed  that  his 
hooses  should  be  rebuilt  at  the  public  expense.  But  while 
the  workmen  were  employed  on  his  Palatine  house,  and 
had  carried  it  up  almost  to  the  roof,  Clodius  made  a 
second  attack,  and  after  driving  than  off,  set  fire  to  the 
adjoining  edifice,  which  belonged  to  Cicero's  brother,  and 
wherein  he  himself  likewise  at  that  thne  was ;  so  that 
they  were  both  obliged  to  make  their  escape  with  the 
utmost  precipitation.— Ad  Att  Iv. ;  Orat.  post  Red. 

7  Ills  house  upon  the  Palatine  hill  in  Rome,  together 
with  his  Tuscuhm  and  Formian  villas,  were  Jointly  esti- 
mated  at  23,()00<.  a  valuation  universally  condemned  as 
extremely  unequitable.  But  **  those  who  had  olipt  his 
wings  (as  he  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  upon 
this  occasion)  were  not  disposed  they  should  grow  again." 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  Lentulus  himself  was  in  this 
number ;  as  it  appears,  by  a  letter  of  our  author  to  his 
brother,  that  he  had  reasons  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
conduct  towards  him.  But  though,  in  the  passage  before 
us.  he  spealcsof  the  injustice  that  had  been  done  him,  as 
arising  solely  from  those  who  were  concerned  with  Len- 
tulus in  taking  an  estimate  of  his  losses ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  he  expresses  himself  in  suoh  a  manner,  as  to  throw 
m  very  artful  reproach  upon  the  latter.— Ad  Att  iv.  2 ;  Ad 
Quint.  Frat  iL  2. 

*  '*  P.  Sextius  was  a  tribune  of  the  people  A.  U.  606  in 
tlie  consulship  of  Lentulus,  and  a  great  instrument  in 
restoring  Cicero.  He  resisted  the  faction  of  Clodius  by 
Ibroe  of  arms,  and  was  upon  tlut  account,  in  the  following 
year,  accused  of  public  violence  by  H.  Tullius  Albinovanu& 
Cieero  defended  him  in  an  excellent  oration,  which  is  still 
«xtant,  and  he  was  acquitted  by  the  suffrages  of  all  the 
Judges.**— Roes. 

•  M.  Colpumiua  Bibulus  was  Joint  consul  with  J.  Ciesar 
A.  U.  604.  The  senate  secured  the  election  of  the  former, 
in  order  to  hJa  being  a  check  to  the  ambitious  designs  of 


asserted,  likewise,  upon  another  occasion  (and 
asserted  too  in  the  hearing  of  Pompey,)  that  the 
same  persons  who  confined  Bibulus  to  bis  house 
had  driven  me  from  mine.  Indeed,  the  whole 
series  of  those  interrogatories^,  which  I  put  to 
Vatinius  at  this  trial,  was  entirely  designed  as  an 
invective  against  his  tribunate ;  and  I  particularly 
exposed,  with  much  freedom  and  indignation,  his 
contempt  of  the  auspices,  his  corrupt  disposal  of 
foreign  kingdoms  %  together  with  the  rest  of  his 
violent  and  illegal  proceedings.  But  it  was  not 
only  upon  this  occasion  that  I  spoke  thus  unre- 
servedly, I  frequently  avowed  my  sentiments  with 
the  same  resolute  spirit  in  the  senate.  Thus,  when 
Marceliinus  and  Philippus  were**  consuls,  learned 
a  motion  that  the  affair  of  the  Campanian  lands* 
should  be  referred  to  the  re-consideration  of  a  full 
house',  on  th^  15th  of  May  following.     Now  tell 


his  colleague ;  and  it  was  thought  of  so  much  Importance 
to  the  republic  that  he  should  be  chosen,  that  even  Cato 
did  not  scruple  upon  this  ocossion  to  employ  methods  of 
bribery  for  that  purpose.  But  Bibulus,  after  many  vain 
efforts  of  patriotism,  and  being  grossly  insulted  in  the 
furum  by  Caisar's  mob,  at  length  withdrew  from  the  func- 
tions of  his  office,  and  voluntarily  confined  himself  (as 
Suetonius  relates)  to  his  own  house;  though  by  the  expres- 
sion which  Tally  here  uses,  it  rather  seems  as  if  Csraar 
had  employed  some  force  in  keeping  him  there.  After 
which,  as  the  same  historian  informs  us,  Csraar  governed 
the  republic  without  control.— Suet,  in  Vit  JuL  Ces.  c.20. 

)>  *'  Cicero,  instead  of  examining  Vatinius  upon  the 
facts  in  his  evidence  against  Sextius,  put  to  him  a  series 
of  questions  in  such  an  artful  manner,  that  he  exposed  all 
the  intrigues  and  iniquity  of  his  tribunate.  This  exami- 
nation is  still  extant,  under  the  title  of  Interrogatio  in 
Fa/fn^ttia."— Ross. 

c  It  is  wholly  uncertain  to  what  particular  facts  Cicero 
alludes,  when  he  imputes  to  Vatinius  what  he  calls  the 
donatio  reffnorum:  however,  by  comparing  this  expression 
with  the  oration  to  which  it  refers,  and  with  a  passage  in 
a  letter  to  Atticus,  it  seems  probable  that  Vatinius,  when 
he  was  tribune,  had  beoi  bribed  to  procure  a  confirmation 
from  the  people  of  some  disputed  regal  title,  or  perhaps 
to  obtain  assistance  from  the  republic,  In  transferring  a 
oontesced  crown  from  its  rightful  possessor  into  the  hands 
of  a  usurper.  It  is  certain  at  least  that  such  unworthy 
methods  were  frequently  practised  at  this  time,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  insatiable  avarice  and  profusion  of  these 
degenerate  Romans.-^Orat.  in  Vatin. ;  Ad  Att  iL  9, 

^  They  were  consuls,  A.  U.  607* 

•  The  lands  in  Campania,  a  district  in  Italy,  now  called 
the  Terra  di  Lavoroy  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  partly 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  republic,  and  partly  in 
private  handa  Caesar  had  procured  a  law  for  dividing 
the  former  among  2A,000  po<»r  citizens,  and  for  purchasing 
the  latter  in  order  to  distribute  them  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Both  these  designs  seem  to  have  been  very  artfully 
calculated  by  Cesar  to  promote  and  facilitate  his  grand 
purpose  of  usurpmg  the  supreme  power.  For  by  parcel- 
ling out  these  lands  among  the  common  people  which 
belonged  t«)  the  republic,  he  secured  the  populace  to  his 
interest,  and,  at  the  same  time,  deprived  the  government  of 
those  very  considerable  supplies,  both  of  money  and  com, 
which  it  derived  from  its  demesnes  in  Campania ;  as  on 
the  other  side,  by  purchasing  the  remainder  of  these 
estates,  he  must  necessarily  have  weakened  those  public 
treasures  which  were  already  much  impoverished,  and 
consequently  rendered  the  commonwealth  less  capable  of 
opposing  his  ambitious  meaaurea.— Suet  in  Vit  Jul.  Ccs. 
SO;  Cic.  Agrar.  ii.  2a 

'  A  decree  of  the  senate  had  not  its  complete  force, 
unless  it  passed  in  a  full  house ;  that  is,  when  a  com- 
petent number  of  the  members  were  present.  It  seems, 
by  a  passage  which  Manutius  quotes  (rom  Dio,  L  04,  that 
before  the  times  of  Augustus,  who  made  some  alteration 
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me,  my  friend,  could  I  possibly  faaye  made  a 
bolder  or  more  formidable  attack  apon  this 
party  ?  Could  I  possibly  have  ^ven  a  more 
convincing  evidence  that  I  had  not  departed  from 
my  old  principles,  notwithstanding  all  I  had  for- 
merly suffered  for  their  sake?  The  truth  of  it  is, 
this  motion  greatly  exasperated  not  only  those 
whom  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  it  would  offend, 
but  others  upon  whom  I  did  not  imagine  it  would 
have  had  any  such  effect.  Pompey,  soon  after 
this  decree  had  passed,  set  forward  upon  his  expe- 
dition into  Sardinia  and  Africa ',  without  giving 
me  the  least  intimation  of  his  being  disgusted.  In 
his  way  thither  he  had  a  conference  with  Csesar  at 
Lucca >^,  who  made  great  complaints  of  this  motion. 
He  had  before,  it  seems,  been  informed  of  it  by 
Crassus  at  Ravenna ^  who  took  that  opportunity  of 
incensing  him  against  me  :  and  it  appeared  after- 
wards that  Pompey  was  likewise  much  dissatisfied 
upon  the  same  account.  This  I  learned  from 
several  hands,  but  particularly  from  my  brother, 
who  met  him  in  Sardinia  a  few  days  after  he  had 
left  Lucca.  Pompey  told  him  he  was  extremely 
glad  of  that  accidental  interview,  as  he  wanted 
much  to  talk  with  him.  He  began  with  saying, 
that  as  my  brother  stood  engagedJ  for  my  conduct 
he  should  expect  him  to  exert  all  Lis  endeavours 
to  influence  me  accordingly.  Pompey  then  pro- 
ceeded very  warmly  to  remonstrate  against  my  late 
motion  in  the  senate ;  reminding  my  brother  of  his 
services  to  us  both,  and  particularly  of  what  had 
passed  between  them  concerning  Caesar's  edicts, 
and  of  those  assurances,  he  said,  my  brother  had 
given  him  of  the  measures  I  would  pursue  with 
respect  to  that  article.  He  added,  that  mj^  brother 
himself  was  a  witness  that  the  steps  he  had  formerly 
taken  for  procuring  my  recal  were  with  the  full 
consent  and  approbation  of  Csesar.  Upon  the 
whole,  therefore,  he  entreated  him,  if  it  were  eidier 

therein,  the  number  requisiie  to  make  an  act  valid  was 
400. 

f  This  expedition  of  Pompey  into  Sardinia  and  Africa, 
was  in  pursuance  of  the  oommiasion  with  which  he  had 
been  invested  for  supplying  the  public  magaxines  with 
com.    See  rem.  ™,  p.  345. 

^  Lucca  was  a  frontier  town  in  Csaar's  province  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  adjoining  to  Italy :  it  still  subelBts  under 
the  sanuB  name,  and  is  a  celebrated  republic.  It  was 
Cesar's  policy,  at  the  end  of  every  campaign,  to  fix  his 
winter-quarters  as  near  Italy  as  possible,  in  order  to  be 
within  observation  of  what  passed  at  Rome.  A  numerous 
court  was  immediately  formed  around  him  in  these  places 
of  his  residence,  consisting  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sons in  Rome,  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  and  no  less 
than  200  senators  have  been  observed  among  the  attend- 
ants upon  these-occasions.  Candidates  for  offices ;  young 
men  who  had  run  out  their  estates ;  and,  in  a  word,  all 
whose  affairs  of  any  kind  were  embarrassed,  flocked  to 
him  in  these  cities ;  and  by  liberal  concessions  to  their 
respective  wants  and  interests,  he  strengthened  his  fac- 
tion, and  forwarded  his  grand  enterprise.  It  was  thus 
(as  the  Judicious  Plutarah  observes)  he  had  the  address  to 
employ  the  forces  of  the  republic  against  Gaul,  and  the 
spoils  of  Gaul  against  the  republic— Plut.  in  Yit  Jul.  Ces. 
et  Pomp. ;  Suet  in  Yit.  Jul.  Ccs. 

*  A  city  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  still  subsisting  under  the 
same  name,  in  the  Pope's  dominions. 

J  This  alludes  to  those  engagements  which  Quintus 
Cicero  entered  into  in  behalf  of  his  brother,  in  order  to 
induce  Pompey  to  favour  his  recal  from  buiishment. 
And  it  appears  by  what  follows,  that  he  promised,  on  the 
part  of  Cicero,  an  unlimited  resignation  to  the  measuxvs 
of  tliat  ambitions  chief. 


not  in  my  power  or  my  inclination  to  support  the 
interest  and  dignity  of  the  latter,  that  he  would  at 
least  prevail  with  me  not  to  oppose  them.  The 
account  which  my  brother  gave  me  of  this  conver- 
sation, together  with  a  message  I  bad  before 
received  from  Pompey  by  Vibullius,  to  request 
that  I  would  not  proceed  any  farther  in  the  affair 
of  the  Campanian  lands  till  his  return,  threw  me 
into  a  very  serious  train  of  reflections.  I  could 
not  but  think,  after  having  performed  and  suffered 
so  much  for  my  country,  that  I  might  now  at  least 
be  permitted  to  consider  what  was  due  to  gratitude 
and  to  the  honour  of  my  brother ;  and  as  I  had 
ever  conducted  myself  with  integrity  towards  the 
public,  I  might  be  allowed,  I  hoped,  to  act  the 
same  honest  part  in  my  more  private  connexions ''. 

During  the  time  I  was  engaged  in  these  votes 
and  other  proceedings  with  which  Pompey  appeared 
thus  dissatisfied,  I  was  informed  of  what  passed  in 
the  conversations  of  a  set  of  men  whom  you  will 
now  guess  without  my  naming.  This  party,  though 
they  approved  of  my  public  measures  as  being 
agreeable  to  what  had  ever  been  their  professed 
sentiments,  were  yet  so  ungenerous  as  to  express 
great  satisfaction  in  believing  that  my  conduct 
would  by  no  means  oblige  Pompey,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  would  highly  exasperate  Csesar.  Well 
might  I  resent,  indeed,  so  injurious  a  treatment, — 
but  much  more  when  I  saw  them,  even  before  my 
face,  maliciously  encouraging  and  caressing  my 
avowed  enemy  ^  Mine  do  I  call  him  ?  lUther 
let  me  say  an  enemy  to  the  laws  and  tranquillity 
of  his  country,  and  to  every  character  of  worth  and 
virtue  amongst  us. 

Their  malevolence,  however,  had  not  the  effect 
they  intended,  and  it  could  not  warm  me  into  those 
transports  of  indignation  of  which  my  heart  is  now, 
indeed,  no  longer  susceptible.  On  the  contrary, 
it  only  induced  me  to  examine  my  situation  in  ail 
its  various  circumstances  and  relations  with  the 
greatest  coolness  and  impartiality  ;  the  process  and 
result  of  which  I  will  lay  before  you  in  as  few 
words  as  I  am  able. 

There  have  been  times,  as  experience  no  less 

k  The  destructive  views  of  Caesar,  in  procuring  the  law 
in  question,  have  been  already  considered  in  these  notes : 
weak,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  is  the  reason  which  Cicero 
here  assigns,  for  renouncing  an  opposition  so  evidently 
important  to  the  true  interest  of  bis  country.  Had  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  indeed,  been  ever  so  much  his  real  friends, 
no  considerations  of  amity  ought  to  have  prevailed  w^ith 
him,  to  have  acquiesced  in  a  scheme  which  was  contrary  to 
the  sentiments  of  all  the  real  patriots  of  the  republic, 
and  contrary  likewise  to  his  own ;  a  scheme  which  be 
himself  tells  Atticus  was  formed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
commonwealth.  [Ad  Att.  ii.  17.]  Had  he  attended  to  the 
indisputable  maxim  which  he  himself  lays  down  in  one 
of  his  philosophical  treatises,  it  would  have  decided  at 
once  the  conduct  which  became  him  to  observe  upon  an 
occasion  where  private  friendship  interfered  with  more 
extensive  obligations: — "  Haeo  prima  lex  in  amicitia 
sanciatur  (says  he)  ut  neque  rogemus  res  turpes ;  neo 
faciamuB  rogati."  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  private  friend- 
ship was  not  concerned  in  the  case ;  for  he  well  knew  that 
neither  Pompey  nor  Caraar  had  any  attachments  to  him 
of  that  kind.  It  was  fear  alone  that  determined  his  reso- 
lution ;  and,  having  once  already  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  he  did  not  find  himself  disposed  to  be  twice  a 
martyr.  The  awkward  manner,  however,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  Justify  himself  throughout  this  letter,  very 
evidently  shows  how  impossible  it  is  to  bid  farewell  to 
integrity  with  a  good  grace.  1  Clodius. 
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than  hiatoryhas  taught  me,  when  the  power  of 
the  commonwealth  was  in  worthless  and  wicked 
hands.  In  such  a  conjuncture,  no  hope  of  interest 
(which  I  have  at  all  times  most  heartily  contemned) 
nor  fear  of  danger  (which  upon  some  occasions, 
however,  has  influenced  the  greatest  minds)  should 
prevail  with  me  to  co-operate  in  their  measures ; 
no,  not  though  I  were  attached  to  them  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  fHendship  and  gratitude.  But 
when  a  man  of  Pompey's  distinguished  character 
presides  over  the  republic ;  a  man  who  has  ac- 
quired that  eminence  of  power  and  honour  by  the 
most  heroic  actions  and  the  most  signal  services ;  I 
could  not  imagine  it  would  be  imputed  to  me  as  a 
levi^  of  disposition  if,  in  some  few  instances,  I 
declined  a  little  from  my  general  maxims  and 
complied  with  his  inclinations**.  But  my  justifi- 
cation, I  thought,  would  stiU  rise  in  strength  when 
it  should  be  remembered  that  I  favoured  his  credit 
and  dignity  even  from  the  earliest  part  of  my  life,  as 
I  particularly  promoted  them  in  my  pnetorship  and 
consulate ;  when  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
not  only  assisted  me  with  his  vote  and  his  influence 
in  the  senate  during  my  adversity,  but  joined  his 
counsels  and  his  efforts  with  yours  for  the  same 
generous  purpose ;  in  a  word,  when  it  should  be 
remembered  that  he  has  no  other  enemy  in  the 
whole  commonwealth,  except  the  man  who  is  my 
professed  adversary".  In  consequence  of  these 
sentiments,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  me,  you 
see,  to  unite  with  Ceesar,  as  one  who  was  joined  in 
the  same  views  and  the  same  interest.  His  friend- 
ship, likewise,  which  you  are  sensible  my  brother 
and  I  have  long  shared,  together  with  his  humane 
and  generous  disposition,  which  I  have  abundantly 
experienced  both  by  his  late  letters  and  his  good 
offices  towards  me,  contributed  greatly  to  confirm 
me  in  these  resolutions.  To  which  I  must  add, 
that  the  commonwealth  in  general  seemed  to  be 
most  strongly  averse  from  giving  any  opposition  to 
these  extraordinary  men ;  more  especially  after 
Csssar  had  performed  such  great  and  glorious 
exploits  for  the  honour  of  hie  country.  But  what 
had  still  a  farther  and  very  powerful  weight  in  my 
deliberations,  was  Pompey's  having  engaged  his 
word  for  me  to  Csesar,  as  my  brotiier  had  given 
the  same  assurances  to  Pompey. 

Plato,  I  remembered,  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
in  his  divine  writings,  that  '*  the  people  generally 
model  their  manners  and  their  sentiments  by  those 
of  the  great ;"  a  maxim  which,  at  this  juncture,  I 

■>  It  appears  by  what  has  already  hwa  remarked,  that 
Cicero's  compliance  can  by  no  meuis  be  considered  in  the 
favourable  light  in  which  he  here  represents  it;  but  was 
in  reality  a  concession  most  injurious  to  his  honour  and 
fatal  to  the  liberUes  of  Rome.  It  is  certain,  likewise,  that 
it  was  not  from  any  advantageous  opinion  of  Pompey's 
political  character  and  designs,  that  he  was  induced  to 
fall  in  with  his  measurea  On  the  contrary,  Cicero  most 
undoubtedly  had  no  esteem  for  him ;  and,  as  to  his  poli- 
tical views,  he  saw  and  acknowledged,  long  before  the  date 
of  this  letter,  that  they  were  turned  on  the  destruction  of 
the  republlo ;  *Ofio\oyovfA4y«s  (says  he  in  one  of  the 
epistles  to  Attious)  rvpaivUia  avffKtvdfereui  as  in 
another,  written  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
he  calls  him  hamtnem  iaroXrrucdirceroyf  a  man  utterly 
nnaoquainted  with  the  arts  ef  govenunent— Ad  Att.  il.  17 ; 
vm.I& 

B  Clodlns,  after  having  driven  Cicero  out  of  Rome, 
entered  most  sbvnuously  into  the  opposition  against 
Pompey  and  Ccsar.~Manutlnfl.    See  below,  rm.  ^ 


thought  merited  my  particular  attention.  I  was 
convinced,  indeed,  of  its  truth  when  I  reflected  on 
the  vigorous  resolutions  which  were  taken  in  the 
senate  on  the  memorable^  nones  of  December ; 
and  it  seemed  no  wonder  so  noble  a  spirit  should 
appear  in  that  assembly,  after  the  animating  exam- 
pie  I  had  given  them  upon  my  first  entering  on 
the  consular  office.  I  reflected,  also,  that,  during 
the  whole  time  which  intervened  between  the 
expiration  of  my  consulship  and  that  of  Csesar  and 
Bioulus',  when  I  still  retained  a  very  considerable 
authority  in  the  senate,  all  the  better  part  of  the 
republic  were  united  in  their  sentiments.  On  the 
other  hand,  about  the  time  you  took  possession  of 
your  government  in  Spain,  the  commonwealth 
could  not  so  properly  be  said  to  be  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  consuls  as  of  infamous  barterers  of 
provinces  4,  and  the  mean  vassals  and  ministers  of 
sedition.  It  was  then  that  discord  and  faction 
spread  through  all  rUnks  amongst  us ;  and  I  was 
marked  out  as  the  victim  of  party  rage.  In  this 
critical  season,  however,  not  only  every  man  of 
worth,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  senators,  and 
indeed  all  Italy  in  general,  rose  up  with  remarkable 
unanimity  in  my  cause'.  What  the  event  proved, 
I  forbear  to  mention ;  as,  in  truth,  it  is  to  be 
imputed  to  a  complication  of  errors  and  artifices. 
But  this  I  will  say,  it  was  not  forces,  so  much  as 
leaders  to  conduct  them,  that  were  wanting  to  me 
at  this  crisis.     I  must  add,  that  whatever  censure 

o  The  fifth.  It  was  on  this  day,  in  the  oansulship  of 
Cicero  and  Antonius,  A.  U.  600,  that  the  senate  came  to  a 
resolution  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  on  all  those 
who  were  concerned  in  Catiline's  conspiracy :  *<  And  it  is 
certain  (as  the  learned  and  polite  historian  of  Cicero's  life 
obeerves),  that  Rome  was  indebted  to  him  on  this  day  for 
one  of  the  greatest  deUveranoes  whioh  it  had  ever  received 
since  its  foundation ;  and  which  nothing,  perhaps,  but  his 
vigilance  and  sagacity  oould  have  so  happily  effected.'*— 
Life  of  Cioero,  p.  61. 

P  Cicero  was  chosen  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  89Ul 
C«>6ar  and  Bibulus  In  the  year  QM. 

4  The  consuls  to  whom  Cioero  alludes,  are  Lucius  Cal- 
pumius  Piso,  whose  daughter  Cassar  had  married,  and 
Aulas  Gabinius,  a  dependant  and  fayonrite  of  Pompey. 
They  succeeded  Cesar  and  Bibulus  in  this  office  in  Wit 
the  year  when  Cicero  went  into  exile.  **  Clodius  secured 
them  to  his  measures  by  a  private  contract  to  procure  for 
them,  by  a  grant  from  the  people,  two  of  the  best  govern- 
nients  of  the  empire :  Piso  was  to  have  Macedonia,  with 
Greece  and  Thesaaly;  Gabiniup,  Cillcia.  For  this  prioe 
they  agreed  to  serve  him  in  all  his  designs,  particularly  in 
the  oppression  of  Cicero."— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  8ft. 

r  <«  Clodius  procured  a  law,  importing,  *that  whoever 
had  taken  the  life  of  a  citiaen  uncondemned,  and  without  a 
trial,  should  be  prohibited  from  fire  and  water.*  Though 
Cioero  was  not  named,  yet  he  was  marked  out  by  this  law. 
Ills  crime  was,  the  putting  Catiline's  aooomplioes  to  death ; 
which,  though  not  done  by  his  single  authority,  but  by  a 
general  vote  of  the  senate,  and,  after  a  solemn  bearing  and 
debate,  was  alleged  to  be  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  Cicero,  finding  himself  thus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  criminal,  changed  his  habit  upon  it,  as 
was  usual  in  the  case  of  a  public  impeachment,  and  ap- 
peared about  the  streets  in  a  mourning  gown,  to  excite  the 
oompoasion  of  his  fellow-citiaens ;  whilst  Clodius,  at  the 
head  of  his  mob,  contrived  to  meet  and  insult  him  at  every 
turn.  But  Cicero  soon  gathered  friends  enough  to  secure 
him  from  such  insults ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  knights, 
together  with  the  young  nobility,  to  the-number  of  80,000, 
headed  by  Crassus  the  son,  all  changed  their  habit,  and 
perpetually  attended  him  about  the  city  to  implore  the 
protection  and  assistance  of  the  people.'*— Plut  In  Yit. 
Cicer. ;  Orat.  post  Red. ;  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  89l 
B  B 
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maj  justly  fall  on  those  who  refused  me  their 
assistancey  most  certainly,  they  who  first  promised 
it  and  then  deserted  me  are  not  less  to  be  blamed*. 
In  a  word,  if  some  of  my  friends  may  well  be 
reproached  for  the  timid » thoogh  sincere,  connsela 
they  gave  me,  how  much  more  severe  must  their 
condemnation  prove,  who  artfully  alarmed  me  with 
their  pretended  fears  ?  Let  it  be  noted  at  the 
same  time  to  my  honour,  that  zealous  as  my  fellow- 
citizens  showed  themselves  to  rise  up  in  the  defence 
of  a  man  who  had  formerly  stood  forth  in  theirs, 
yet  I  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  exposed  (unsup- 
ported as  they  were  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
been  their  protectors)  to  the  barbarous  insults  of 
a  lawless  banditti.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  chose 
the  world  should  judge  by  the  power  of  my  friends 
in  recalling  me  from  my  exile,  what  their  honest 
unanimity  could  have  effected,  had  I  permitted 
them  to  have  drawn  their  swords  to  prevent  it. 

You  were  sensible  of  this  general  zeal  in  my 
favour,  when  you  undertook  my  cause,  and  you 
not  only  encouraged,  but  confirmed  it,  by  your 
influence  and  authority.  I  shall  always  most  wil- 
lingly acknowledge,  that  you  were  assisted  upon 
this  occasion  by  some  of  the  most  considerable 
persons  in  Rome^ ;  who,  it  must  be  owned,  exerted 
themselves  with  much  gpreater  vigour  in  procuring 
my  return,  than  in  preventing  my  banishment. 
And  had  they  persisted  in  Uie  same  resolute 
disposition,  they  might  have  recovered  their  own 
authority  at  the  same  time  that  they  obtained  my 
restoration.  The  spirits,  in  truth,  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  part  of  the  republic  were,  at  this  juncture, 
greatly  raised  and  animated  by  the  inflexible  pa- 
triotism of  your  conduct  during  your  consulship, 
together  with  Pompey's  concurrence  in  the  same 
measures.  Cssar,  likewise,  when  he  saw  the  senate 
distinguishing  his  glorious  actions  by  the  most 
singular  and  unprecedented  honours,  joined  in 
adding  weight  to  the  authority  of  that  assembly. 
Had  these  happy  circumstances,  therefore,  been 
rightly  improved,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  ill-designing  citizen  to  have  violated  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  the  commonwealth.  But  let 
me  entreat  you  to  reflect  a  moment  on  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  my  political  associates.  In  the 
first  place,  they  screened  from  punishment  that 
infamous  intruder  on  the  matron-mysteries,  who 
i    showed  no  more  reverence  for  the  awful  ceremonies 


■  In  thin  number  was  Pompey  hlmBelf,  who,  though  he 
had  given  Cioero  the  moet  solemn  assarancos  that  he 
would,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  proteot  him  a«[ain8t  Clo- 
dius ;  yet,  when  afterwards  our  authcn-  solicited  the  ezecu- 
ti<m  of  this  promise,  he  treated  him  with  mudi  rudeness, 
as  weD  as  great  treachery,  and  absolutely  reused  to  con- 
cern himself  in  the  affair.  CAdAttiL80;x.4.]  It  seems 
altogether  unaccountable,  that  Cioero  should  be  so  inju- 
dicious as  to  teuch  upon  a  circumstanoe  that  destroys  the 
whole  force  of  his  apology,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  he  intended 
to  Justify  his  oonduct  by  his  friendship  to  Pcmpey.  For 
it  exceeds  all  power  of  credulity  to  imagine,  that  he  could 
really  be  influenced  by  a  motive  of  that  kind  with  respect 
to  a  man,  whose  insincerity  he  had  so  lately  and  so  severely 
experienced. 

t  Cloditts  was  so  elated  with  his  success  against  Cicero, 
that  he  had  no  sooner  driven  him  out  of  Rome,  than  he 
oonodved  hopes  of  rendering  himself  no  less  formidable  to 
Cesar  and  Pompey.  Accordingly,  he  entered  Into  an  open 
opposition  against  them  both ;  which  he  carried  on  with 
so  much  warmth  and  petulance,  that  at  length  th^y  found 
It  expedient  for  their  putpoees  to  morti^  him  by  recalling 
Cicero. 


of  the  goddess  in  whose  honour  these  sacred 
solemnities  are  celebrated,  than  for  the  chastity  of 
his  three  sisters*.  And  thus,  by  preventing  a 
worthy  tribune  of  the  people  from  obtaining  &iat 
justice  upon  Clodius  which  he  endeavoured  to  pro- 
cure,  they  deprived  future  times  of  a  most  salutary 
example  of  chastised  sedition^  Did  not  they  suffer, 
likewise,  that  monument,  that  glorious  monument, 
which  was  erected,  not  indeed  with  the  spoils  I 
had  gained  in  foreign  wars,  but  by  the  generosity 
of  the  senate  for  my  civil  services ;  did  they  not 
most  shamefully  suffer  it  to  be  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  cruel  and  avowed  enemy  of  his  coun- 
try** t  Obliged  most  certainly  I  am  to  them  for 
having  restored  me  to  the  commonwealth ;  but  I 
could  wish  they  had  conducted' themselves,  not 
only  like  physicians,  whose  views  terminate  merely 
in  the  health  of  their  patients,  but  like  the  Aliptse' 

«  Clodius  (as  Plutarch  relates  the  story)  had  an  intrigue 
with  Fompeia,  Cesar's  wile ;  but  as  he  could  not  easily  gain 
access  to  her,  he  took  the  opportunity,  while  she  was  cele- 
brating the  mysteries  of  the  bona  Dea  at  her  own  house, 
to  enter  disguised  in  a  woman's  habit.  While  he  was 
waiting  in  one  of  the  apartments  for  Pompeia,  he  was  dis- 
oovered  by  a  maid-servant  of  Caesar's  mother,  who  imme- 
diately giving  the  alarm,  he  was  driven  out  of  this  female 
assembly  with  great  indignation.  The  bona  Dea,  as  the 
same  author  informs  us,  was  supposed  to  have  been  a 
dryad  with  whom  the  god  Fannus  had  an  amour.  These 
rites  were  held  In  the  highest  veneration,  and  conducted 
with  the  most  profound  secrecy.  They  were  celebrated 
annually  by  women,  at  the  house  of  the  consul  or  pnetor, 
and  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  male  to  be  present  Seneca 
tells  us,  they  carried  this  precaution  so  far,  that  If  there 
happened  to  be  a  picture  of  any  male  animal  In  the  room 
where  these  mystic  ceremonies  were  performing,  it  was 
thought  necessary  it  should  be  veiled — Plut.  In  Vit  Ces. ; 
Sen.  Bp.  97- 

Clodius  was  suspected  of  having  a  orfaninal  oommeroe 
with  his  three  sisters. 

▼  Lentulus,  immediately  upon  entering  <m  his  consiilar 
office,  A.  U.  696,  moved  the  senate  that  Cicero  might  be 
restored ;  In  which  he  was  seconded  by  Pompey  with  much 
zeal,  and  the  whole  house  unanimously  concurred  In  the 
motion.  Berranus,  however,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  in- 
terposing his  n^ative,  no  decree  could  pass  at  that  time : 
nevertheless,  it  was  with  one  consent  resolved,  that,  on 
the  89d  of  the  same  month,  a  law  should  be  proposed  to 
the  people  for  Cicero's  recal.  When  the  appointed  day 
arrived,  the  friends  of  Cioero  found  the  forum  in  the 
possession  of  Clodius,  who  had  planted  his  mob  there 
over-night,  in  order  to  prevent  the  promulgation  of  this 
law.  A  very  bloody  skirmish  ensued.  In  whldi  several 
lives  were  lost,  and  many  other  outrages  committed ;  In 
consequence  of  which,  Clodius  was  impeached  by  Milo  as 
a  disturber  of  the  public  peace.  But  Metellus,  the  col- 
league of  Lentulus,  together  with  Appius  the  pretor,  and 
Serranus  the  tribune,  determined  to  screen  Clodius;  and 
accordingly,  by  a  most  dangerous  exerdse  of  thdr  autho- 
rity, they  published  their  several  edicts,  commanding  all 
farther  proceedings  in  this  prosecution  to  be  discontinued. 
It  was  a  very  impolitic  power  (as  a  late  ingenious  writer 
upon  government  observes)  which  was  lodged  in  the  tri- 
bunes, of  thus  preventing  the  execution  of  the  laws  as  well 
as  the  passing  of  them,  and  which  caused  Infinite  mischiefs 
to  the  republic^-Orat  pro  Sext  34,  35,  41 ;  L'Esprit  des 
Loix.  L  823. 

V  **  After  the  suppression  of  Catfllnels  conspiracy,  the 
senate  decreed  that  a  temple  should  be  erected  to  Liberty, 
as  a  public  monument  of  their  late  happy  deliverance. 
This  temple  was  raised  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine, 
near  Cicero's  house.  And  as  the  inscription  fixed  thereon 
undoubtedly  mentioned  Cioero  with  honour,  Clodius  erased 
those  words,  and  placed  hia  own  name  in  their  stead.** — 
Manutius. 

*  The  Alipta  ware  persons  who  prepared  the  bodies  of 
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also,  who  endea^ottr  to  establish  the  spirits  and 
vigour  of  those  under  their  care.  Whereas  they 
have  acted  with  regard  to  me,  as  Apelles  did  in 
relation  to  his  celebrated  picture  of  Venus'  :  they 
hare  finished  one  part  of  tiieir  work  with  great  skill 
and  accuracy,  but  left  all  the  rest  a  mere  rude  and 
imperfect  sketch. 

In  one  article,  however,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
disappoint  my  enemies.  They  imagined  my  banish- 
ment would  have  wrought  the  ^uxxe  effect  on  me, 
which  they  falsely  supposed  a  calamity  of  a  like 
kind  produced  formerly  in  Quintas  Metellus.  This 
excellent  person  (whom  I  look  upon  to  have  been 
a  man  of  the  greatest  fortitude  and  magnanimity 
of  any  in  his  times)  they  represented  as  broken 
and  dispirited  after  his  return  from  exile*.    Bat  if 

the  athletic  oombatonts,  by  unctkma  and  other  proper 
methods,  for  rendering  them  vigorous  and  active  in  Uieir 
gymnastic  exercises. 

7  Apelles,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  paintliig  in 
ancient  Oreeoe,  was  a  native  of  Ck)os,  and  flonrished  in  the 
1 12th  Olymp.  or  about  338  yean  before  Christ  His  prin- 
cipal  exeellenoy  consisted  in  the  inimitable  grace  which 
distingnished  all  his  performances.  PUny  the  elder  has, 
^y  a  very  strong  expreasloii,  informed  as  of  the  amacing 
force  of  his  pencil ;  pinxit  (ssys  that  author)  qua  pingi 
ncn  pottunt,  Umitruat  A^lgura  ei  /kUgetra.  He  could  even 
convey  idoM  which  seemed  impossible  to  be  raised  by 
colours,  and  animate  his  sublime  pieces  with  all  the  ter- 
rors  of  thunder  snd  lightning.  His  capital  performance 
was  a  figure  of  Venus,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  Rome 
In  tlie  times  of  Augustus.  The  lower  parts  of  this  picture 
being  damaged,  no  painter  would  venture  to  retouch  it 
Something  of  the  same  kind  is  mentioned  to  the  honour  of 
Raphael,  whose  paintings  in  the  little  Faniese,  at  Rome, 
being  somewhat  spoiled,  it  was  with  the  greatest  dilHculty 
that  even  Carlo  Bfarattl  was  prevailed  upon  to  restore 
them.  Apelles  began  a  second  figure  of  Venus,  which  he 
intended  should  excel  his  first :  but  he  died  before  he  had 
proceeded  'any  farther  in  that  design  than  the  head  and 
shoulden.^ulntfl.  xii.  10;  Flin.  Hist  Nat  zxxv.  10; 
R^ex.  sur  la  Po^  et  snr  la  Feint 

s  Q.  Cccilins  Metellns  was  in  the  number  of  those  who 
opposed  the  faction  of  Cains  Marius;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  at  length  driven  into  exile.  The  immediate 
occasion,  however,  of  his  sentence  was  this :  flatuminus,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  creature  of  Marius,  proposed  a 
law  in  the  year  653,  which,  among  other  things  enacted, 
that  '<  the  senators  should  swear  to  ratify  whatever  the 
people  ordained."  This  oath,  Metellus,  with  the  true  spi- 
rit of  ancient  Rome,  resolutely  refused  to  take,  and  when 
hisfnends  represented  to  him  the  dangerous  consequences 
which  would  probably  attend  his  persevering  in  that  honest 
resolution,  he  nobly  replied,  **  It  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
man  of  virtue  and  honour  to  act  rightly,  whatever  conse- 
quences may  ensue."  Accordingly,  a  decree  passed  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people  for  his  bsiiishment ;  snd  when  his 
IHends  oiTered  him  their  sssistance  to  withstand  this  piece 
of  public  injustice,  be  generously  refused  their  aid:-- 
**  For,"  said  he,  "  either  public  measures  will  be  changed, 
and  the  people  wHl  repent  of  the  iujuiy  they  have  done 
me;  and  then  I  shall  be  recalled  with  honour:  or  thsy  will 
oontinoe  in  the  same  sentiments;  and  in  that  case  banish- 
meot  will  be  a  happiness."  He  greatly  chose,  therefore, 
to  withdraw  himsdf  'from  the  destructive  politics  of  his 
country ;  and,  retiring  to  Rhodes,  he  calmly  spent  his  time 
in  philoeophical  studies.  His  virtues,  however,  prevailed 
at  last  over  the  iniquity  of  his  persecutors,  and  he  was 
restored  to  the  republic,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition 
of  Marius.  Cicero  has  recorded  a  circumstance  relating 
to  Metellus,  that  gives  one  the  hii^est  idea  of  the  character 
he  enjoyed  amongst  his  countrymen.  He  was  accused,  it 
seems,  by  the  Marian  faction,  of  having  been  guilty  of 
public  extortion ;  but  when  he  entered  upon  his  defence, 
and  produced  his  accounts,  the  Judges  refused  to  inspect 
them,  as  being  woU  convinced  that  Metellus  had  a  soul 


broken  he  really  were,  it  could  not  be  the  effect  of 
his  adversity ;  as  it  is  certain  he  submitted  to  his 
sentence  without  the  least  reluctance,  and  lived 
under  it,  not  only  with  indifference,  but  with 
cheerfulness.  The  truth  is,  no  man  ever  equalled 
him  in  the  strength  and  heroism  of  his  mioa  ;  no, 
not  even  the  celebrated  Marcus  Scaurus^  Never- 
theless, such  as  they  had  heard,  or,  at  least,  chose 
to  imagine  Metellus  to  have  been,  they  figured  me 
to  themselves,  or,  if  possible,  indeed,  even  yet  more 
abject.  The  reverse,  however,  proved  to  be  the 
case,  and  that  general  concern  which  the  whole 
repoUie  expressed  at  my  absence,  inspired  me  with 
more  vigorous  spirits  than  I  had  ever  before  enjoyed. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  against 
Metellus  was  repealed  by  a  law  proposed  only  by 
a  single  tribune  of  the  people;  whereas,  I  was 
recalled  from  mine  upon  the  motion  of  the  consul 
himself^,  and  by  a  law  in  which  every  magistrate  of 
Rome  concurred.  Let  me  add,  likewise,  that  each 
order  and  degree  in  the  commonwealth,  headed  by 
the  senate,  and  supported  by  all  Italy,  zealously 


much  too  anlarged  to  be  capable  of  anything  so  mean  as 
injustice.  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  likewise  a  noble 
expression  of  this  great  man,  in  a  letter  written  during  his 
banishment,  as  it  shows  the  spirit  with  which  he  bore  his 
misfortune.  lUi  (inimici  sc.)  Jure  et  honetiaU  inUrdictij 
ego  tuque  aqua  tuque  igni  eareo,  et  iutmna  gloria  fruniscor. 
"  Whilst  my  enemies,"  says  he,  **  vainly  hoped  to  banish 
me  from  the  common  benefits  of  society,  which,  however, 
I  still  e^Joy,  together  with  the  highest  glory,  they  have 
much  more  severely  banished  fhnn  their  own  breasts  all 
sentiments  of  Justice  and  honour."  One  cannot  but  ao- 
knowledge  with  regret,  that  neither  the  enemies  nor  the 
friends  of  Cicero  did  him  Justice,  when  they  compared  him 
to  Metellus ;  for.  besides  the  great  superiority  of  the  latter 
in  the  present  instance,  he,  upon  all  occasions,  acted  con- 
sistently with  his  avowed  political  principles,  and  pre- 
serred  a  unifonn  snd  unsullied  reputation  to  the  end  of 
his  days— Plut  in  Vlt  C.  Mar. ;  Ad  Att  i.  16 ;  Omt  pro 
Balbo,  in  prituip.,  Anl.  OeL  zviL  S;  fiaUust  BdL  Jo- 
gurth.  47. 

*  M.  JBmillus  Scanrus  was  advanced  a  second  time  to 
the  honour  of  the  consular  ofllce,  in  the  year  of  Rome  046, 
having  enjoyed  that  dignity  eight  years  before.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  among  the  orators  of  that  sge ;  but  there 
was  more  of  force  and  authority  in  what  he  delivered,  than 
of  grace  in  his  manner,  or  elegance  in  his  expression. 
He  was  accused,  in  his  latter  days,  of  haTing  carried  on  a 
traitorous  oonespondence  with  Mlthridatea    The  short 
speech  which  he  made  in  his  defence  is  extremely  remark- 
able, and  gives  one  a  lively  image  of  that  manly  contempt 
with  which  a  mind,  conscious  of  its  integrity,  ought  ever 
to  treat  the  calumnies  of  an  accuser,  whose  ktuwn  eharac' 
ter  affords  the  best  and  most  expeditions  antidote  against 
his  malice.    The  venerable  old  man  stood  forth  in  the 
midst  of  the  assembly,  and  addressing  himself  to  the  whole 
audience,  spske  to  this  effect :  "  It  is  somewhat  hard,  my 
countrymen,  that  I  should  be  obliged  to  give  an  account 
to  the  present  generation,  of  what  1  transacted  before  they 
wero  bom.    But,  notwithstanding  the  greater  part  of  this 
assembly  ara  too  young  to  have  been  witnesses  of  the  ser- 
vices and  honours  of  my  former  life,  I  will  venture  to  rest 
the  whole  of  my  defence  upon  a  single  question.    Varios, 
then,  asserts,  that  Scaurus  was  bribed  to  betrsy  his  coun- 
try ;  Scaurus,  on  the  other  hand,  utterly  denies  that  he 
ever  was  tainted  with  a  crime  of  this  nature^    Now  luy 
your  hands  upon  your  hearts,  and  tell  me,  my  fdlow-citi- 
sens,  to  which  of  these  two  men  yon  will  give  credit  ?" 
The  people  wen  so  struck  with  the  honest  simplicity  of 
this  speech,  that  SAanms  was  dismissed  with  honour,  and 
his  infamous  accuser  hissed  out  of  the  sssembly.— De  Clar. 
Orat  110,  111;  VaL  Max.  liL  7;  SaUust  Bea  Jugurth.; 
Orat  pro  Fonteio ;  In  Verr.  L 
^  Lentulus,  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed. 
BBS 
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united  in  one  common  effort  for  recovering  me  to 
my  coontry.  Yet,  high  as  these  unexampled  ho- 
nours were,  they  have  never  elated  my  heart  with 
pride,  or  tempted  me  to  assume  an  air  which  could 
give  just  offence  even  to  the  most  malevolent  of 
my  enemies.  The  whole  of  my  ambition  is,  not  to 
be  wanting  either  in  advice  or  assistance  to  my 
friends ;  or  even  to  those  whom  I  have  no  great 
reason  to  rank  in  that  number.  It  is  this,  perhaps, 
which  has  given  the  real  ground  of  complaint  to 
tiiose  who  view  only  the  lustre  of  my  actions,  but 
cannot  be  sensible  of  the  pains  and  solicitude  they 
cost  me.  But  whatever  the  true  cause  may  be,  the 
pretended  one  is,  my  having  promoted  the  honours 
of  CsBsar ;  a  circumstance  which  they  interpret,  it 
seems,  as  a  renunciation  of  my  old  maxims.  The 
genuine  motives,  however,  of  my  conduct,  in  this 
instance,  are  not  only  what  I  just  before  mentioned, 
but  particularly  what  I  hinted  in  the  beginning  of 
my  letter,  and  will  now  more  fully  explain. 

You  will  not  find  then,  my  friend,  the  aristocnu 
tical  part  of  the  republic  disposed  to  pursue  the 
same  system  as  when  you  left  them.  That  system, 
I  mean,  which  I  endeavoured  to  establish  when  I 
was  consul,  and  which,  though  afterwards  occasion- 
ally interrupted,  and  at  length  entirely  overthrown, 
was  again  fully  restored  during  your  administration. 
It  is  now,  however,  totally  iU>andoned  by  those 
who  ought  most  strenuously  to  have  supported  it. 
I  do  not  assert  this  upon  the  credit  only  of  appear- 
ances, in  which  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  dissemble  ; 
I  speak  it  upon  the  unquestionable  evidence  of 
facts,  and  the  public  proceedings  of  those  who  were 
styled  patriots  in  my  consuUte.  The  general 
scheme  of  politics,  therefore,  being  thus  changed, 
it  is  time,  most  certainly,  for  every  man  of  pru- 
dence (in  which  number  I  have  the  ambition  to  be 
justly  accounted)  to  vary  likewise  his  particular 
plan.  Accordingly  that  chief  and  favourite  guide 
of  my  principles,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  the 
divine  Plato  himself,  advises  not  to  press  any 
political  point  farther  than  is  consonant  with  the 
general  sense  of  the  community  ;  for  methods  of 
violence,  he  maintains,  are  no  more  to  be  used  to- 
wards one's  country  than  one's  parent  Upon  this 
maxim,  he  tells  us,  he  declined  engaging  in  public 
affairs;  and,  as  he  found  the  people  of  Athens 
confirmed,  by  long  habit,  in  their  mistaken  notions 
of  government,  he  did  not  think  it  lawful  to  attempt 
by  force  what  he  despaired  of  effecting  by  persua- 
sion. My  situation,  however,  is,  in  this  respect, 
different  from  Plato's  ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  as  I 
have  already  embarked  in  public  affairs,  it  is  too 
late  to  deliberate  whether  I  should  now  enter  upon 
them  or  not :  so,  on  the  other,  the  Roman  people 
are  by  no  means  so  incapable  of  judging  of  their 
true  interest,  as  he  represents  the  Athenians.  It 
is  my  happiness,  indeed,  to  be  able  by  the  same 
measures,  to  consult  at  once  both  my  own  and  my 
country's  welfare  «=.      To  these  considerations  I 


c  If  Cicero  was  sincere  in  what  he  here  aaiierted,  and 
reaUy  imagined  that  by  ikUing  In  with  the  aohemes  of 
Canar  and  Pompey.  he  could  more  eflTeotuaUy  serve  his 
country  as  well  as  himself,  his  policy,  as  far  as  we  can 
Judge  of  it  at  this  distance,  seems  to  have  been  very  extra- 
ordinary.—To  have  supported  the  one  hi  opposition  to  the 
other,  might  perb^w  have  been  a  plobable  method  of 
defeating  the  designs  of  both,  as  they  could  neither  of 
them  have  advanced  to  so  fonraidable  a  height,  if  th^  had 
not  mutually  assisted  in  raishig  each  other.  But  to  Join 
in  their  coalition,  was  In  effect  to  be  accessary  in  cement- 


must  add  those  uncommon  acts  of  generosity  which 
CsBsar  has  exerted  both  towards  my  brother  and 
myself ;  so  much,  indeed,  beyond  all  example,  that, 
even  whatever  had  been  his  success,  I  should  have 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  at  least  to  have 
defended  him.  But  now,  distinguished  as  he  is  by 
such  a  wonderful  series  of  prosperity,  and  crowned 
with  so  many  glorious  victories,  I  cannot  but 
esteem  it  a  duty  which  I  owe  the  republic,  ab- 
stracted from  all  personal  obligations  to  himself, 
to  promote  his  honours  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power. 
And  believe  me,  it  is  at  once  my  confession  and 
my  glory,  that,  next  to  you,  together  with  the  other 
generous  authors  of  my  restoration,  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  world  from  whom  I  have  received  such 
amicable  offices. 

And  now,  having  laid  before  you  the  principal 
motives  of  my  conduct  in  general,  I  shaU  be  the 
better  able  to  satisfy  you  concerning  my  behaviour 
with  respect  to  Crassus  and  Vatinius  in  particular: 
for  as  to  Appius  and  Caesar,  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
find  that  you  acquit  me  of  all  reproach. 

My  reconciliation  then  with  Vatinius**  was  ef- 
fected by  the  mediation  of  Pompey,  soon  after  the 
former  was  elected  prsetor.  I  must  confess,  when 
'he  petitioned  to  be  admitted  a  candidate  for  that 
office,  I  very  warmly  opposed  him  in  the*  senate  ; 

ing  an  union  most  evidently  calculated  for  the  ruin  of  the 
commonwealth.  This  reasoning  is  not  built  merely  upon 
distant  speculation,  but  is  supported  by  the  express  testi- 
mony of  one  who  was  not  only  an  actor  In  this  important 
scene,  but  well  understood  the  plot  that  was  carrying  on. 
"  Yon  are  mistaken,'*  said  Cato,  to  those  who  were  lament- 
ing the  breach  that  afterwards  happened  between  Pompey 
and  Caesar,  "  you  are  mistaken  in  charging  our  calamities 
on  that  event ;  they  owe  their  rise  to  another  cause,  and 
b^ran,  not  when  Pompey  and  Cesar  became  enemies,  but 
when  they  were  made  friends."  The  difficulty  of  Justify- 
ing Cicero  in  this  measure,  grows  still  stronger,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  he  must  have  been  sensible  at  this  very 
time  how  much  was  to  be  dreaded  from  the  power  of  theee 
his  pretended  friends.  For  he  assures  Atticus,  in  a  letter 
which  was  written  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
that  he  foresaw  the  storm  that  had  been  gathering  to 
destroy  the  republic,  fourteen  years  before  it  fell,  and  calls 
the  union  of  these  axnbitioviB  chiefs,  tuUrata  eonsensionis 
Jldes,  a  wicked  confederacy.  To  which  he  adds,  that  they 
had  upon  all  occasions  preferred  the  interest  of  their  fami- 
lies and  the  advancement  of  their  power  to  the  honour 
and  welfare  of  their  oountry.— Plut  in  Vit.  Pompu ;  Ad 
Att  X.  4. 

^  Some  observations  have  already  been  made  npon 
Cicero's  conduct  with  regard  to  Vatinius:  see  above,  ran. 

«  The  passage  in  the  original,  it  is  acknowledged,  does 
not  absolutely  imply  the  smse  which  is  given  to  it  In  the 
translation.  It  runs  thus  :—**  cum  quidem  ego  ejus  peti- 
tionem  gravissfanis  in  senatu  soitentiis  oppugnaasem." 
But  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  compe- 
tition between  Cato  and  Vatinius,  in  relation  to  the  office 
of  pnetor,  oould  come  before  the  senate,  unless  the  autho- 
rity of  that  assembly  were  some  way  necessary  In  nomi- 
nating or  recommending  the  candidates  to  the  people^ 
This  interpretation  seems  to  be  favoured  bj'  a  passage  in 
one  of  Pliny's  letters,—**  Meo  suifragio,"  says  he,  speak- 
ing of  a  flriend,  for  whom,  not  being  legally  qnaUfled  to  sue 
for  the  tribunate,  he  had  obtained  adispensatl<ni  fTom  the 
emperor  for  that  purpose,  *'  Meo  suffragio  pervenit  ad 
Jus  tribunatum  petendl,  quern  nisi  o6<tn«(  in  senatu ,  vereor 
ne  deoeplsse  Cvsarem  videar.'*— -IL  9.  That  the  senate  ori- 
ginally claimed  this  prerogative  with  reqtect  to  the  eleotion 
of  kings,  is  indiiputableu  «  Patres  decreverunt,**  as  Livy 
informs  us,  **  ut  cum  popolus  regem  Jussfsaet,  id  sic  ratum 
asset,  si  patres  auotores  fierent**— i.  17.  It  Is  equally  olear 
likewise,  that  the  senate  exercised  a  privilege  of  the  same 
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but  it  was  mach  less  from  my  resentment  to  the 
man  himself,  than  in  order  to  support  the  honour 
and  interest  of  Cato'.  Soon  after  this  he  was  im- 
peached, and  it  was  in  compliance  with  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Ceesar  that  I  undertook  his  defence. 
But  you  must  not  inquire  why  I  appeared  at  this 
trial,  or,  indeed,  at  any  other  of  the  same  kind,  as 
a  witness  in  favour  of  the  accused,  lest  I  should 
hereafter  ha?e  an  opportunity  of  retorting  the  ques- 
tion upon  you.  Though,  to  say  truth,  I  may  fairly 
ask  it  even  now ;  for  do  you  not  remember,  my 
friend,  in  whose  behalf  it  was  that  you  formerly 
transmitted  certain  honourable  testimonials,  even 
from  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  ?  You 
need  not  scruple,  however,  to  acknowledge  the  fact, 
for  I  have  acted,  and  shall  continue  to  act,  the  same 
part  towards  those  very  persons.  But  to  return  to 
Vatinius:  besides  the  reasons  I  have  already 
assigned,  I  was  provoked  to  engage  in  his  defence, 
by  an  opposition  of  the  same  sort  which  the  para- 
site recommends  to  the  amorous  soldier  in  the 
playr.  The  obsequious  Gnatho,  you  know,  advises 
his  friend,  the  captain,  whenever  his  mistress  en- 
deavours  to  pique  his  jealousy,  by  mentioning  his 
rival  Phaedria,  to  play  off  Pamphila  upon  her 
in  return.  Thus,  as  I  told  the  judges  at  this  trial, 
since  certain  honourable  persons,  who  were  for- 
merly much  in  my  interest,  had  thought  proper, 
by  many  little  mqiti^ng  instances  in  the  senate, 
to  caress  my  avowed  enemy  before  my  face,  I 
thought  it  but  equitable  to  have  a  Clodius  on  my 
part,  in  opposition  to  the  Clodius  on  theirs.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  upon  many  occasions  acted 
suitably  to  this  declaration,  and  all  the  world  ac- 
knowledges I  have  reason^. 

kind,  after  the  republican  government  was  established ; 
for  Cicero,  taking  notice  in  one  of  his  orations  of  an  iinsuc- 
eeaaful  attempt  that  had  been  formerly  made  by  that 
august  aasembly  in  order  to  extend  their  power,  adds. 
**  turn  enim  magletratum  non  gerebat  is  qui  oeperat,  si 
patres  auctoresnon  erant  factL"— [Orat  pro  Piano,  a]  But 
the  difficnlcy  is,  this  speech  was  delivered  in  the  very  same 
year  in  which  the  preeeot  letter  was  written ;  so  that  the 
passage  quoted  from  it  seems  to  imply  that  no  such  right 
nbeisted  at  the  time  under  consideration,  and  indeed  Dr. 
Chapman  produces  it  in  confirmation  of  this  notion. 
[Eamy  on  R.  S.  p.  317.]  The  difficulty,  however,  may  per- 
haps he  solred  by  supposing  that  Cicero's  meantng  is  to  be 
taken  reetrietlvely,  and  that  the  prerogative  of  the  senate 
in  the  n(xn]natlon  of  candidates  for  the  several  magistra- 
cies, or  at  least  in  ooniirming  their  election,  was  abolished 
only  with  respect  to  the  election  of  cdiles,  which  It  is  cer- 
tain he  had  principally  in  view,  but  remained  nevortholoss 
in  its  usual  force  as  to  all  others.  Conjectures  are  allow- 
able in  points  of  so  much  obscurity,  and  in  which  neither 
critics  nor  oommentators  afford  any  light;  but  what 
solidity  there  may  be  in  that  which  runs  through  the 
present  remark,  is  submitted  to  the  Judgment  of  more  suo- 
oeasful  inquirers. 

t  Cato,  the  year  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  had  solicited 
the  praetofship  in  order  to  arm  hfanself  with  the  authority 
of  that  important  office  against  the  dangerous  designs  of 
Crasnis  and  Pompey,  wlio  were  at  that  time  consuls.  But 
they  were  too  well  aware  of  the  honest  purposes  of  this 
inflexible  patriot,  not  to  obstruct  his  election,  and  accord- 
ingly they  carried  it  against  him  in  favour  of  the  pliant 
and  worthless  Vatinius,  whose  pretensions  they  supported 
hy  every  infkmous  method  of  artifice,  corrupti<m,  and  vio- 
lenoeb— Plut  fai  Yit  Caton. 

s  "  The  Eunuch  **  of  Terence. 

^  The  conduct  of  Cicero  with  regard  to  Vatinius,  appears 
by  no  means  parallel  with  that  of  the  aristocratlcal  party 
towards  ClodiusL  The  latter  was  now  at  variance  with 
Caesar  and  Fnupey,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  a  Just  and 


Having  thus  explained  my  conduct  with  regard 
to  Vatinius,  I  will  now  lay  before  you  those  motives 
which  determined  me  in  respect  to  Crassus'.  I 
was  willing,  for  the  sake  of  the  common  cause,  to 
bury  in  oblivion  the  many  and  great  injuries  I  had 
formerly  received  from  him.  Agreeably  to  this 
disposition,  as  we  were  then  upon  good  terms.  I 
should  have  borne  his  unexpected  defence  of  Ga- 
binius^  (whom  he  had  very  lately  with  so  much 
warmth  opposed)  if  he  had  avoided  all  personal 
reflections  on  myself.  But  when,  with  the  most 
unprovoked  violence,  he  broke  in  upon  me  whilst 
I  was  in  the  midst  of  my  speech,  I  must  confess 
it  raised  my  indignation  ;  and,  perhaps,  I  took  fire 
so  much  the  sooner,  as  possibly  there  still  remained 
in  my  heart  some  latent  sparks  of  my  former  re- 
sentment.  However,  my  behaviour  in  the  senate 
upon  this  occasion  was  much  and  generally  ap- 
plauded. Among  the  rest,  I  was  complimented 
likewise  by  the  same  men  whom  I  have  often 
hinted  at  in  this  letter,  and  who  acknowledged  I 
had  rendered  a  very  essential  service  to  their  cause, 
by  that  spirit  which  I  had  thus  exerted.  In  short, 
they  affected  to  speak  of  me  in  public,  as  being 
now,  indeed,  restored  to  the  commonwealth  in  the 
best  and  most  glorious  sense.  Nevertheless,  they 
had  the  malice  in  their  private  conversations  (as 
I  was  informed  by  persons  of  undoubted  honour) 
rational  policy  to  take  advantage  of  that  dLasention  and 
endeavour  by  an  artful  management  to  gain  him  over  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  But  Cicero's  engaging  in  the  support 
of  Vatinius  cannot  be  Justified  by  any  political  reasons  of 
this  nature,  and  to  speak  truth  it  seems  to  be  altogether 
without  excuse^  For  Vatinius  was  actually  In  league  with 
the  enemies  of  his  country ;  to  espouse  bis  cause,  therefore, 
was  to  strengthen  their  faction,  and  sacrifice  public  inter- 
est to  private  piqu& 

1  See  the  remarks  on  the 7th  letter  of  this  book,  particu- 
larly rewu.  J,  and  ». 

J  >ulus  Oabinius  was  consul  the  same  year  in  which 
Cicero  was  so  outrageously  persecuted  by  Clodius,  with 
whom  (as  has  been  observed  in  the  notes  above)  Gabinius 
most  xealously  concurred.  To  give  his  character  as  Cicero 
himself  has  drawn  it  in  several  of  his  orations,  he  was  effe- 
minate in  his  mien,  dissolute  in  his  principles,  and  a  pro- 
fesfied  libertine  in  every  kind.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
consulate  in  (96,  he  went  governor  into  Syria,  from  whence 
he  was  recalled  the  following  year  by  a  decree  of  the  senate^ 
Cicero  spoke  very  warmly  in  favour  of  the  decree,  and  it 
Is  probable  that  the  dispute  hero  mentioned  between  him 
and  Crassus  happened  in  the  debates  which  arose  upon 
this  occasion.  Not  many  months  after  the  date  of  this 
letter,  Gabinins  was  impeached  for  mal-practices  during 
the  administration  of  his  proconsular  government,  and 
Cicero  was  now  to  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Cesar  and 
Pompey,  that  in  compliance  with  their  request  he  meanly 
undertook  his  defence.  But  it  was  not  without  great 
struggles  with'himself,  that  he  submitted  to  an  office  so 
unworthy  of  his  principles  and  his  character.  However, 
he  endeavoured  to  represent  it  to  the  world  as  an  act  of 
iniro  generosity ;  and,  indeed,  the  sentiment  with  which 
he  defended  himself  from  the  censure  that  passed  upon 
him  on  this  occasion,  is  truly  noble :  **  Neque  me  vero 
poenitet  mortales  inimicitias,  sempltemas  amicitias  ha^ 
bera"  But  Oabinius  was  by  no  means  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  this  generous  maxim,  nor  was  it  true  (as  will 
inoonteBtably  appear  by  a  passage  I  shall  presently  have 
occasion  to  produce)  that  Cicero  was  governed  by  it  in  the 
case  under  consideration.  Cicero's  conduct,  indeed,  upon 
this  occasion,  is  so  utterly  indefensible,  that  his  very  inge- 
nious and  learned  advocate.  Dr.  Middleton  himself,  is 
obliged  to  confess,  that  it  was  "  contrary  to  his  Judgment, 
his  resolutton,  and  his  dignity.*"— Orat  pro  Sext :  Tn 
Pison. ;  De  Prov.  Consular. ;  Pro  Rablr. ;  Plut  in  Vit. 
Caton.  Dtioin.  -,  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  144.    Sec  rem.  o  below. 
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to  express  singiilar  satisfaction  in  the  new  variance 
that  had  thns  happened  between  Crassus  and  my- 
self;  as  they  pleased  themselves  with  imaf^ning  it 
woidd  for  ever  throw  me  at  a  distance  from  those 
who  were  joined  with  him  in  the  same  interest^. 
Pompey,  in  the  mean  time,  employed  incredible 
pains  to  close  this  breach ;  and  Ctesar  also  men- 
tioned  it  in  his  letters  as  an  incident  that  gave  him 
much  concern.  Upon  these  considerations^  there- 
fore, I  thought  it  expedient  to  act  agreeably  both 
to  the  dictates  of  my  natural  temper,  and  to  that 
experience  which  I  had  gained  by  my  former  mis- 
fortunes. In  pursuance  of  these  sentiments,  I 
consented  to  a  reconcilement;  and,  in  order  to 
render  it  more  conspicuous  to  the  world,  Crassus 
set  out  for  his  government*  almost  from  under  my 
roof;  for,  having  invited  himself  to  spend  the  pre- 
ceding night  wi^  me,  we  supped  together  in  the 
gardens  of  my  son-in-law  Crasslpes'".  It  was  for 
these  reasons  that  I  thought  my  honour  obliged 
me  to  defend  his  cause  in  the  senate",  and  I  con- 
fess, I  mentioned  him  with  that  high  applause  of 
which,  it  seems,  you  have  been  informed. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  full  detail  of  the  several 
views  and  motives  by  which  I  am  governed  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  as  well  as  of  the  particular 
disposition  in  which  I  stand  with  respect  to  the 
slender  part  I  can  pretend  to  claim  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.  And,  believe  me,  I  should 
have  judgeid  and  acted  entirely  in  the  same  manner 
had  I  been  totally  free  from  every  sort  of  amicable 
bias.  For,  on  the  one  biand,  I  should  have  esteemed 
it  the  most  absurd  folly  to  have  attempted  to  oppose 
so  superior  a  force ;  and,  on  the  other,  supposing 
it  possible,  I  should  yet  have  deemed  it  imprudent 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  persons  so  eminently 
and  so  justly  distinguished  in  the  commonwealth*^. 

^  Cnaar  and  Pompey.  The  fonner  (who  was  undoubt- 
edly as  much  superior  to  the  reet  of  his  contemporaries  in 
geoius  as  in  fortime),  finding  it  neceasary  for  his  porpoees 
that  CrasBUs  and  Pompey  should  act  in  concert,  procured 
a  reconciliation  between  them ;  and  by  this  means,  says 
Plutarch,  formed  that  invincible  triumvirate  which  ruioed 
the  authority  both  of  the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  of 
which  healone  received  the  adrantaee.— Plut.  in  Tit.  Crass. 

1  The  province  of  l^yria  was  allotted  to  Crassus,  for  which 
he  set  out  a  month  or  two  before  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
sulatOi  in  the  year  6iX^  and  from  whence  he  never  returned, 
as  has  already  been  observed  in  the  notes  on  the  7th  letter 
of  this  book.    See  p.  900. 

m  These  gardens  were  situated  a  small  distance  from 
Rome,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tlber^Ad  Att.  iv.  IS ;  Ad 
Quint  Frat  iii.  7.     "  See  rem.  k  on  letter  7,  of  this  book. 

«  It  will  appear  very  evident,  perhaps,  firom  the  fore- 
going observations,  that  what  Cicero  here  nssor^a  could  not 
possibly  be  his  real  sentiments.  That  it  was  not  practica- 
ble to  bring  down  Caesar  and  Pompey  from  that  hdght  of 
power  to  which  they  were  now  arrived,  will  not,  probably, 
be  diq>uted ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  difftcult 
to  set  limits  to  yrbai  prudence  and  perseverance  may  effect 
This,  at  least,  seems  undeniable,  that  if  their  power  were 
absolutely  immoveable.  Cicero's  conduct  was  in  the  num- 
ber of  those  causes  which  contributed  to  render  it  sow 
However,  one  cannot  but  be  astonished  to  find  our  author 
seriously  maintain,  that,  granting  it  had  not  been  impos- 
sible, it  would  yet  have  been  impolitio,  to  have  checked 
these  towering  ohieCB  in  their  ambitious  fli^^t  For  It  Is 
plain,  from  a  passage  already  cited,  out  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus,  (see  above,  rem.  s)  that  ha  long  foresaw  their 
immoderate  growth  of  power  would  at  last  overturn  the 
liberties  of  the  commonwealth.  It  had  already,  indeed, 
destroyed  his  own ;  and  this,  too,  by  the  oonfeasion  of  him- 
self. For,  in  a  letter  whioh  he  writes  to  his  brother,  taUng 


Besides,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the  dictates  of 
sound  policy  to  act  in  accommodation  to  particular 
conjunctures,  and  not  inflexibly  pursue  the  same 
unalterable  scheme  when  public  dicnmstances, 
together  with  the  sentiments  of  the  best  and  wisest 
members  of  the  community,  are  evidently  changed. 
In  conformity  to  this  notion,  the  most  judicious 
reasoners  on  the  great  art  of  government  have 
universally  condemned  an  obstinate  perseverance  in 
oneuniform  tenor  of  measures.  The  skill  of  the  pilot 
is  shown  in  weathering  the  storm  at  least,  though 
he  should  not  gain  his  port;  but  if  shifting  his  sails 
and  changing  his  direction  will  infallibly  carry  him 
with  security  into  the  intended  harbour,  would  it 
not  be  an  instance  of  most  unreasonable  tenacioua- 
ness  to  continue  in  the  more  hazardous  course 
wherein  he  began  his  voyage  ?  Thus  (and  it  is  a 
maxim  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  inculcate)  the 
point  we  ought  all  of  us  to  keq>  in  view  in  our 
administration  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  final 
enjoyment  of  an  honourable  repose ;  but  ike  method 
of  securing  to  ourselves  this  dignity  of  retreat  is, 
by  having  been  invariable  in  our  intentions  for  the  ' 
public  wdfare,  and  not  by  a  positive  perseverance 
in  certain  favourite  modes  of  obtaining  it^  To 
repeat  therefore  what  I  just  now  declared,  had 
I  been  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  every  motive  of 
fnendship,  I  should  still  have  pursued  the  same 
public  measures  in  which  I  am  now  engaged.  But 
when  gratitude  and  resentment  both  conspire  in 
recommendmg  this  scheme  of  action  to  me,  I  can- 
not  hesitate  a  moment  in  adopting  it,  especially 
since  it  appears  most  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
the  republic  in  general  as  well  as  to  my  own  in 
particular.  To  speak  freely,  I  act  upon  this  princi- 
ple so  much  the  more  frequently  and  with  the  less 
reserve,  not  only  as  my  brother  is  lieutenant  under 
Csesar,  but  as  the  Utter  receives  the  slightest 
action  or  even  word  of  mine  in  his  fsvour,  with 
an  air  that  evidently  shows  he  considers  them  as 
obligations  of  the  most  sensible  kind ;  and  in  fact 
I  derive  the  same  benefit  from  that  popularity  and 
power  which  you  know  he  possesses,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  advantages  of  my  own.  The  sum 
of  the  whole  in  short  is  this :  I  imagined  that  I 
had  no  other  method  of  counteracting  those  per- 
fidious designs  with  which  a  certain  party  were 
secretly  contriving  to  undermine  me,  than  by  thus 
uniting  the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  men 
in  power,  with  those  internal  aids  which  have 

never  yet  been  wanting  to  my  support  *». 

notice  of  the  strong  applications  that  Pompey  had  made 
to  him  to  defend  Ch^binius,  he  dedares  he  never  will  com- 
ply with  that  unworthy  request,  so  long  as  he  retained  the 
least  spark  of  Uberty.  But  comply,  however,  he  actually 
did ;  equally,  in  truth,  to  his  own  disgrace^  and  to  the  con- 
futation of  the  doctrine  he  here  advaooes.— Ad  Quint 
Fratiii.  1.    See  above,  rm.  J,  p.  373. 

P  The  reasoning  which  Cicero  here  employs  Is  certainly 
Just,  considered  abstractedly,  but  by  no  means  applicable 
to  the  present  case.  The  question  between  the  aristoom* 
tical  party,  and  |those  who  were  favourers  of  Csesar  and 
Pompey.  was,  not  wbtA  road  should  be  taken  to  the  same 
end,  but  whether  Rome  should  be  free  or  enslaved.  Let 
who  would  then  have  changed  their  sentiments  on  this 
point,  it  became  not  the  Father  qf  his  Country  to  increase 
the  number.  But  as  Cicero  acquired  that  most  honourable 
of  all  appellaUons,  by  Catiline,  he  lost  It  again  by  dodius ; 
or,  to  express  tlie  same  thing  in  his  own  wordsr-"  Non 
rocordor  (as  he  confesses  to  Attlous)  unde  oeciderim,  sed 
nnde  surrexerim.— Ad  Att  Iv.  16. 

4  There  is  no  character  in  all  antiquity,  perhaps*  that 
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I  am  well  porsuaded  had  you  been  in  Rome  you 
would  have  ooocanred  with  me  in  these  tentimeDts. 
I  know  indeed  the  candour  and  moderation  of 
j<mr  temper ;  and  I  know  too  that  your  heart  not 
only  glows  with  friendship  towards  me,  but  is  wholly 
untainted  with  malevolence  towards  others ;  in  a 
word,  I  know  that  as  you  possess  every  sublime  and 
generous  affection,  yon  are  incapable  of  anything 
so  mean  as  artifice  and  disguise.  Nevertheless, 
eren  this  elevated  disposition  has  not  secured  you 
from  the  same  unprovoked  malice  which  I  have 
experienced  in  my  own  affairs.  I  doubt  not  there- 
fore if  you  had  been  an  actor  in  this  scene,  the  same 
motives  would  have  swayed  p&fir  conduct  which 
have  governed  mins.  But  however  that  may  be, 
1  sludl  most  certainly  submit  all  my  actions  to 
your  guidance  and  advice  whenever  I  shall  again 
enjoy  your  company ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
be  less  attentive  to  the  preservation  of  my  honour 
than  yon  formerly  were  to  that  of  my  person.  Of 
this  at  least  you  may  be  persuaded,  tiiat  yon  will 
find  me  a  fkithfid  friend  and  associate  in  all  yoar 
counsels  and  measures,  as  it  will  be  the  first  and 
daily  purpose  of  my  life,  to  supply  you  with  ad- 
ditional and  more  powerful  reasons  for  rejoicing 
in  those  obligations  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 

As  yon  dttdre  me  to  send  you  those  compositions 
which  I  have  written  since  you  left  Rome,  I  shall 
deliver  some  orations  into  the  hands  of  Menocrates 
for  that  purpHOse.  However,  not  to  alarm  you, 
their  number  is  but  inconsiderable ;  for  I  withdraw 
as  much  as  possible  from  die  contention  of  the 
bar,  in  order  to  join  those  more  gentle  Muses  which 
were  always  my  delight,  and  are  particularly  so  at 
this  juncture.  Accordingly  I  have  drawn  up  three 
dialogues  upon  oratory,  wherein  I  have  endeavoured 
to  imitate  the  manner  of  Aristotle.  I  trust  they 
will  not  prove  altogether  useless  to  your  son,  as  I 
have  rejected  the  modern  precepts  of  rhetoric  and 
adopted  the  ancient  Aristotelian  and  Isocratic  rules. 
To  this  catalogue  of  my  writings  I  must  also  add 
an  historical  poem  which  I  have  lately  composed  in 
three  cantos,  upon  the  subject  of  my  banishment', 
and  as  a  lasting  memorial  likewise  of  your  friendship 
and  my  gratitude.  This  I  should  long  since  have 
transmitted  to  you  had  it  been  my  immediate  in- 
tention to  make  it  public.    Bat  I  am  discouraged 

lies  80  open  to  diaooTory  as  that  of  Cicero ;  and  yet  there  is 
none,  at  the  same  time,  which  seems  to  be  less  generally 
nndentood.  Had  there  been  no  other  of  his  writings  ex- 
tant, however,  bat  this  single  letter,  the  patriot  character, 
one  should  have  imagined,  would  have  been  the  last  that 
the  world  would  ever  have  ascribed  to  our  author.  It  is 
observable,  <and  it  is  an  observation  for  which  I  am  obliged 
to  a  gentleman,  who,  amidst  far  more  impOTtant  oooopa* 
tlcns,  did  not  reftase  to  be  the  censurer  of  these  papers) 
that  **  the  principles  by  which  Cicero  attempts  to  Justify 
himself  in  this  epistle,  are  such  as  will  equ^Iy  defend  the 
most  abandoned  prostitutian  and  desertion  in  political  con- 
duct. Penonal  gratitude  and  resentment  ;8n  eye  to  private 
and  particular  interest,  mixed  with  a  pretended  regard  to 
public  good ;  an  attention  to  a  brother's  advancement  and 
farther  favour  i  a  sensibility  in  being  caressed  by  a  great 
man  in  power  i  a  calculation  of  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  popularity  and  credit  of  that  great  man  to  one's 
own  personal  self,  are  very  weak  foundations  indeed,  to 
support  the  supflrstmcturo  of  a  true  patriot's  character. 
Yet  these  are  the  principles  which  Cicero  here  expreMily 
avows  and  defends ! " 

'  This  poem  Cicero  delivered,  sealed  up,  to  his  son ; 
eajoinfaig  him,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  publish  or  road  it 
till  after  hia  death.^Manudus. 


from  this  design  at  present,  not  indeed  as  fearing 
the  resentment  of  those  who  may  imagine  them- 
selves  the  objects  of  my  satire  (for  in  this  respect 
I  have  been  extremely  tender),  but  as  finding  it 
impossible  to  make  particuLair  mention  of  every 
one  from  whom  I  received  obligations  at  that 
season.  However,  when  I  shaU  meet  with  a  proper 
opportunity,  I  will  send  it  to  yon ;  submitting  my 
writings  as  well  as  mr  actions  entirely  to  your 
judgment.  I  know  indeed  these  literary  medita- 
tions have  ever  been  the  luTourite  employment  of 
your  thoughts  no  less  than  of  mine". 

Yonr  ftunily  concerns,  which  you  recommend  to 
me,  are  so  much  a  part  of  my  own  that  I  am  sorry 
you  should  think  it  necessary  even  to  remind  me 
of  them.  I  could  not  therefore  read  your  solicita- 
tions for  that  purpose  without  some  uneasiness. 

I  find  you  were  prevented  by  an  indisposition 
from  going  the  last  summer  into  Cilicia,  which 
was  the  occasion  it  seems  of  your  not  settling  my 
brother's  affairs  in  that  province.  However,  yon 
give  me  assurance  that  yon  will  now  take  all 
possible  methods  of  adjusting  them.  You  cannot 
indeed  oblige  him  more ;  and  he  will  think  himself 
as  much  indebted  to  you  for  procuring  him  this 
additional  fiuin,  as  if  you  had  settled  him  in  the 
possession  of  his  patrimony.  In  the  meantime  I 
entreat  you  to  inform  me  frequently  and  freely  of 
all  your  affairs,  and  particularly  give  me  an  account 
of  tbe  studies  and  exercises  in  which  your  son  is 
engaged.  For  be  well  persuaded,  never  friend  was 
more  agreeable  or  more  endeared  to  another  than 
yon  are  to  me  ;  and  of  this  truth  I  hope  to  render 
not  only  you  but  all  the  world,  and  even  posterity 
itself,  thoroughly  sensible. 

Appius*  has  lately  declared  in  tiie  senate  (what 
he  bad  before  indeed  often  intimated  in  oonver- 
sation)  that  if  he  could  get  his  proconsular  com- 
mission confirmed  in  an  assembly  of  the  Curiae", 
he  would  cast  lots  with  his  colleague  for  the  par- 
ticular  province  to  which  they  should  respectively 
succeed ;  if  not,  that  by  an  amicable  agreement 
between  themselves,  he  had  resolved  upon  yours*. 
He  added,  that  in  the  case  of  a  consul  it  was  not 

■  To  turn  from  the  actions  of  Cicero  to  his  writings,  is 
changing  our  point  of  view,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
extremely  to  his  advantage.  It  is  on  this  side,  indeed, 
that  his  chanoter  can  never  be  too  warmly  admired ;  and 
admired  it  will  undoubtedly  be,  so  long  as  manly  eloquence 
and  genuine  philosophy  have  any  friends.  PerhiHM  there 
is  something  in  that  natural  mechanism  of  the  human 
frame  necesnry  to  constitute  a  fine  genius,  which  is  not 
altogether  favourable  to  the  excellencies  of  the  heart.  It 
is  certain,  at  least,  (and  let  it  abate  our  envy  of  uncommon 
parts)  that  great  superiority  of  intelleotual  qualifications, 
has  not  often  been  found  in  conjunction  with  the  much 
nobler  advantages  of  a  moral  kind. 

*  Appius  Claudius  Puleher,  one  of  the  present  consuls. 
See  rem.  «  on  letter  3»  book  liL 

V  Romulus  'divided  the  city  into  a  certain  number  of 
districts  called  curias,  which  somewhat  resembled  our 
parishes.  When  the  people  were  summoned  together,  to 
transact  any  business  agreeably  to  this  division,  it  was 
called  an  assembly  of  the  curis :  whero  the  most  votes  In 
ovfny  curitt  was  considered  as  the  voice  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict, and  the  most  curiae  as  the  general  consent  of  the 
people.— Kennett,  Rom.  Antiq. 

*  The  senate  annually  nominated  the  two  provinces  to 
which  the  consuls  should  succeed  at  the  expiration  of  their 
office ;  but  it  was  left  to  the  consuls  themselves  to  deter- 
mine, either  by  casting  lots,  or  by  private  agreement,  which 
of  the  particular  provinces  so  assigned  they  should  respec- 
tively administer^-Sfanutlus,  De  Leg.  c  x. 
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absolutely  necessary,  though  perhaps  it  might  be 
expedient,  to  procure  a  law  of  this  kind ;  and  as  a 
government  had  been  appointed  him  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  he  was  entitled,  he  said,  in  consequence 
of  the  Cornelian  law,  to  a  military  command  till 
the  time  of  his  entrance  into  Rome^.  I  know  not 
what  accounts  yon  may  have  received  of  this  matter 
from  your  other  friends ;  but  I  find  the  sentiments 
of  the  world  are  much  divided.  Some  are  of  opinion 
that  you  are  not  obliged  to  resign  your  government 
if  your  successor  should  not  be  authorised  by  an 
assembly  of  the  Curiae;  whilst  others  maintain 
that  notwithstanding  you.  should  think  proper  to 
leave  the  province,  you  may  nevertheless  depute  a 
person  to  preside  in  your  absence.  As  to  myself, 
I  am  not  altogether  so  clear  with  respect  to  the  law 
in  question ;  though  I  must  own  at  the  same  time 
that  my  doubts  are  by  no  means  considerable.  Of 
this  however  I  am  perfectly  sure,  that  it  is  agree- 
able to  your  honour,  and  to  that  generosity  of 
conduct  in  which  I  know  you  place  your  highest 
gratification,  quietly  to  yield  up  your  province  to 
your  successor,  especially  as  you  cannot  in  this 
instance  oppose  his  ambitions  views  without  in- 
curring the  suspicion  of  being  influenced  by  the 
same  motives  yourself.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  I 
thought  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  inform  you  of 
my  sentiments,  as  I  shall  certainly  defend  yours 
whichever  way  they  may  determine  you  to  act. 

After  I  had  finished  my  letter,  I  received  your 
last  concerning  the  fiirmers  of  the  revenues'.  Your 
decision  appears  to  me,  I  must  own,  perfectly 
equitable;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but 
wish  you  might  be  so  happy  as  not  to  disgust  a 
body  of  men  whose  interest  you  have  hitherto 
always  finvoured.  However,  you  may  be  assured  I 
shall  support  the  decrees  you  have  made  upon  this 
occasion,  though  you  well  know  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  these  people,  and  what  formidable 
enemies  they  proved  to  the  excellent  Quintus 
Scsevola^    I  would  recommend  it  to  you  therefore 

w  Though  the  nomination  of  the  proconsular  provlnoes 
was  a  privilege  reeerved  to  the  senate,  yet  it  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  people  to  confer  on  the  proconmils  the  power 
of  executing  the  military  functions,  and  likewise,  it  should 
seetn,  to  grant  the  necessary  appointments  for  conveying 
them  to  their  respective  governments.  By  a  law,  however, 
which  was  made  by  Cornelius  Sylla,  during  hts  dictator- 
ship, in  the  year  67S,  it  was  enacted,  that,  whatever 
magistrate,  at  the  expiration  of  his  ofBce,  should  obtain  a 
province  l^  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  should  be  invested 
with  tlie  full  power  of  a  proconsul,  notwithstanding  his 
commission  were  not  confirmed  by  as  assembly  of  the 
curise.  But  Sylla's  dictatonhip  being  considered  as  a 
usurpation,  it  ts  probable,  from  the  passage  before  as,  that 
this  law  was  not  generally  esteemed  valid.  Applus,  never- 
theless, endeavoured  to  avail  himself  of  it,  from  on  appre- 
hension that  ho  might  meet  with  some  obstruction  in  the 
usual  method  of  applying  for  a  ratification  of  his  powers: 
and.  indeed,  it  may  be  collected  from  a  letter  to  Atticos, 
that  he  at  last  set  forward  to  his  government  without  the 
sanction  of  the  peopleb—Manntius,  De  Leg. ;  Orsev.  pnef. 
in  AnUq.  1 ;  Ad  Att.  Iv.  16. 

'  The  Bodety  of  formers  of  the  public  revenues,  among 
the  Romans,  was  a  body  of  men  in  high  repute,  as  being 
oompoeed  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  equestrian  order : 
"Flos  equitum  Roznanorum,  (says Cicero,)  omomentum 
dvitatis,  firmamentnm  reipublicc,  publicanorum  ordine 
oontinetur.**  [Pro  Plane.]  Disputes  frequently  arose  be- 
tween these  and  the  tributary  provinces :  and  it  is  to  some 
difference  of  this  kind  wherein  Lentulus  had  given  Judg- 
ment against  them,  that  Cicero  seems  to  allude. 

r  There  were  two  very  eminent  persons  of  this  name  in 


if  possible,  to  recover  their  good  graces,  or  at 
least  to  soften  them.  The  task,  I  confess,  is 
difficult;  but  prudence,  I  think,  requires  you 
should  use  your  best  endeavours  for  that  purpose. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XVIII. 
To  Lucius  CuUealuty  ProcannUK 

It  was  with  the  wannest  expressions  of  grati- 
tude that  my  friend  Lucoeius'  acquainted  me  yon 
A  u  699  ^  generously  assured  his  agents  of  your 
assistance,  as  indeed  I  know  not  a  man 
in  the  world  who  has  a  heart  more  sensible  of 
obligations.  But  if  your  promises  only  were  thus 
acceptable  to  htm,  how  much  more  will  he  think 
himself  indebted  to  you  when  you  shall  have 
performed  (as  I  am  wdl  persuaded  you  will  most 
faithfully  perform)  these  your  obliging  engage- 
ments ? 

The  people  of  BuUis**  have  intimated  a  disposi- 
tion to  refer  the  demands  in  question  between 
Luoceius  and  themselves  to  Pompey's  arbitration ; 
but  as  the  concurrence  of  your  influence  and 
authority  will  be  necessary,  I  very  strongly  entreat 
you  to  exert  both  for  this  purpose. 

It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  your 
letter  to  Lucceius,  together  with  your  promises  to 
his  agents,  have  convinced  them  that  no  man  has 
more  credit  with  you  than  myself ;  and  I  earnestly 
conjure  you  to  confirm  them  in  these  sentiments 
by  every  real  and  substantial  service  in  your  power. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XIX. 

To  the  same. 

You  could  never  have  disposed  of  your  favonrs 

where  they  would  be  more  gratefully  remembered 

A  u  600.   ^^^^  ^°  ^^  friend  Lucceius.     But  the 

obligation  is  not  confined  to  him  only ; 

Pompey  likewise  takes  a  share  in  it :  and  whenever 

Cicero's  time.  The  first,  the  most  oelebratod  lawyer  and 
politician  of  his  age,  is  distinguished  by  the  title  of  augur. 
The  other,  who  was  high-priest,  was  slain  at  the  entrance 
of  the  temple  of  Yesta,  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  make 
his  escape  from  that  general  massacre  of  the  senators 
which  was  perpetrated  by  the  orders  of  the  young  Marine. 
To  which  of  these  Tully  alludes  is  uncertain.  Manutius 
supposes  to  the  former,  but  without  assigning  his  reasons. 
It  seems  not  tmlikely,  however,  to  be  the  latter,  as  there 
is  a  passage  in  Valerius  Maximus,  by  which  we  find  that 
he  exercised  his  Asiatic  government  with  so  much  honour 
and  integrity,  that  the  senate,  in  their  subsequent  decrees 
for  nominating  the  proconsuls  to  that  province,  always 
recommended  him  as  an  example  worthy  of  their  imita- 
tion. It  appears,  by  a  Ihigment  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that 
he  endeavoured,  during  his  administration  in  Asia,  to 
reform  the  great  abuses  which  were  committed  by  the 
formers  of  the  revalues  in  his  province,  and  imprisoned 
many  of  them  for  their  cmel  oppresdona  of  the  people. 
This  drew  upon  him  their  indignation  :  but  in  what  par- 
ticular instance  he  was  a  sufferer  by  it,  history  does  not 
mention.— Llv.  epit  86;  Val.  Max.  viiL  IS. 

■  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  and  the 
province  of  which  he  was  proconsul,  are  equally  unknown. 

•  An  account  of  Lucceius  has  already  been  given  in 
rem,  ■  on  letter  90,  book  L 

>>  Geographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  sitnatlim  of  this 
city,  some  placing  it  in  Illyria,  others  in  Macedonia. 
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I  see  him  (as  I  often  do)  he  never  fails  to  express 
in  Tery  strong  terms  how  much  he  thinks  himself 
indebted  to  yon.  To  which  I  will  add  (what  I 
know  will  give  yon  great  satisfu^on)  that  it 
afforded  me  also  a  very  sensible  pleasure.  As  yon 
cannot  now  discontinue  these  obliging  offices  with- 
out  forfeiting  your  character  of  constancy,  I  doubt 
not  of  your  persevering  in  the  same  friendly  services 
for  your  own  sake,  which  you  at  first  engaged  in 
for  ours.  I  cannot  forbear,  nevertheless,  most 
earnestly  entreating  you  to  proceed  in  what  you 
have  thus  generously  begun,  till  you  shall  have 
perfectly  completed  the  purposes  for  which  we 
requested  your  assistance.  You  will  by  these  means 
greatly  oblige  not  only  Lucceius  but  Pompey ;  and 
never,  I  will  venture  to  assure  you,  can  you  lay  out 
your  services  to  more  advantage.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add,  having  given  you  my  full  sentiments 
of  public  affairs  in  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  a 
few  days  ago  by  one  of  your  domestics.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 

To  Curiutt  Proconsul*^. 
I  HAVK  long  been  intimately  connected  with 
Quintus  Pompeius  by  a  variety  of  repeated  good 
A.  o.  689  ^^^B*  As  he  has  upon  many  former  oc- 
casions supported  his  interests,  his  credit, 
and  his  authority  in  your  {irovince  by  my  influence, 
so,  now  the  administration  is  in  your  hands,  he  ought 
undoubtedly  to  find,  by  the  effects  of  this  letter,  tiiat 
none  of  your  predecessors  have  ever  paid  a  greater 
regard  to  my  recommendations.  The  strict  union 
indeed  that  subsists  between  you  and  myself  gives 
me  a  right  to  expect  that  you  will  look  upon  every 
friend  of  mine  as  your  own.  But  I  most  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  receive  Pompeius  in  so  particular  a 
manner  into  your  protection  and  favour,  as  to  con- 
vince him  that  nothing  could  have  proved  more  to 
his  advantage  and  his  honour  than  my  applications 
to  you  in  his  behalf.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXL 

To  Baniitts^, 
I  CONGRATULATE  both  you  and  myself  on  the 
present  joyful  occasion.  All  your  affairs  here  are 
A.  u  6Bft  n^uch  my  concern,  as  your  person  is  infi- 
nitely dear  to  me.  Love  me  in  return, 
and  let  me  know  what  you  are  doing,  and  what  is 
going  forward  in  your  part  of  the  world.    Farewell. 

c  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  and  the 
time  when  it  was  written,  are  unknown. 

d  If  Bosiliiu  be  the  true  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
this  letter  ia  inscribed,  (and,  indeed,  all  the  editions  agree 
in  calling  him  so,)  no  account  can  be  given  concerning 
him.  Bat,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  suppose  the  genuine 
reading  to  be  BaeiltUt  he  was  pretor  in  the  year  706 :  and 
Cseaar  not  having  given  him  a  province,  as  was  usual,  at 
the  expiration  of  his  office,  he  was  so  mortified  with  the 
affront,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  Ufe^Dio,  xlUi.  p.  237. 


^  LETTER   XXn. 

To  Quintus  Philippus,  Procoruul*, 

I  CONGRATULATE  your  Safe  return  from  your 
province,  in  the  fulness  of  your  fame,  and  amidst 
A  u  609  ^^  general  tranquillity  of  the  republic. 
'  If  I  were  in  Rome,  I  diould  have  waited 
upon  you  for  this  purpose  in  person,  and  in  order, 
likewise,  to  make  my  acknowledgments  to  you  for 
your  favours  to  my  friends  Egnatius  and  Oppius. 

I  am  extremely  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  taken 
great  offence  against  my  friend  and  host,  Antipater. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  case ; 
but  I  know  your  character  too  well  not  to  be  per- 
suaded that  yon  are  incapable  of  indulging  an 
unreasonable  resentment.  I  conjure  you,  however, 
by  our  long  friendship,  to  pardon,  for  my  sake,  his 
sons,  who  lie  entirely  at  your  mercy.  If  I  imagined 
you  could  not  grant  this  favour  consistently  with 
your  honour,  I  should  be  far  from  making  the  re- 
quest ;  as  my  regard  for  your  reputation  is  much 
superior  to  all  considerations  of  friendship  which  I 
owe  to  this  family.  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
(and,  indeed,  I  very  possibly  may)  your  clemency 
towards  them  will  rather  add  to  your  character  than 
derogate  from  it.  If  it  be  not  too  much  trouble, 
therefore,  I  should  be  glad  you  would  let  me  know 
how  far  a  compliance  with  my  request  is  in  your 
power ;  for  that  it  is  in  your  inclination,  I  have  not 
the  least  reason  to  doubt.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XXIIL 
To  Lueiuf  Valerius^,  the  Lawyer: 

For',  why  should  I  not  gratify  your  vanity  with 
that  honourable  appellation  ?     Since,  as  the  times 
A  u  66a   K^*  °^y  firiend,  confidence  will  readily  pass 
upon  the  world  for  skill. 

I  have  executed  the  commission  you  sent  me, 
and  made  your  acknowledgments  to  Lentulus.  But 
I  wish  you  would  render  my  offices  of  this  kind 
unnecessary,  by  putting  an  end  to  your  tedious 
absence.  Is  it  not  more  worthy  of  your  mighty 
ambition  to  be  blended  with  your  learned  brethren 
at  Rome,  than  to  stand  the  sole  great  wonder  of 
wisdom,  amidst  a  parcel  of  paltry  provincials^? 
But  I  long  to  rally  you  in  person,  for  which  merry 

•  See  rem.  l  on  letter  6,  of  this  book. 

t  Valeriiis  is  only  known  by  this  letter  and  another, 
wherein  Cicero  recommends  him  to  Appitis  as  a  person 
who  lived  in  his  family,  and  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
very  «faigiiiiir  afftetion.  By  the  air  of  this  epistle  he  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  that  sort  of  lawyers  who  may  more 
properly  be  said  to  be  of  the  profession  than  the  science. 
But,  as  the  vein  of  humour  which  runs  throug)i  this  letter 
partly  consists  in  playing  upon  words,  it  is  not  very  easy, 
perhaps  it  is  impossible,  to  be  preserved  in  a  transhition  ; 
and,  as  it  alludes  to  circumstances  which  are  now  alto- 
gether unknown,  it  must  necessarily  lose  much  of  its 
original  spirit. 

f  The  abrupt  beginning  of  this  letter  lias  induced  some 
of  the  commentators  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  entire.  But 
Manutlus  has  very  Justly  observed,  that  it  evidently  refers 
to  the  inscription :  and  be  produces  an  instance  of  the 
same  kind  from  one  of  the  epistles  to  Atticus.— Ad  Att 

ui.sa 

b  After  this  passage  in  the  original,  Cicero  goes  on  in 
the  following  strain: — **  Quanquam  qui  istlnc  veniunt, 
partim  te  superbum  esse  dicunt,  quod  nihil  respondeas: 
partim  contumeliosum,  quod  mate  respondeat"  The  trans- 
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purpose  I  desire  yoa  would  hasten  hither  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  I  would  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, advise  you  to  take  Apulia  in  the  way,  lest 
some  disastrous  adventure  in  those  unlucky  reg;ions 
should  prevent  our  welcoming  your  safe  arrival. 
And,  in  truth,  to  what  purpose  should  you  visit 
this  your  native  province'  ?     For,  like  Ul3r88e8, 


later,  however,  has  vantured  to  omit  this  witticism,  up<m 
the  advloe  of  Horace. 


'Qua 


Deeperaft  tentata  nitetcere  posae,  relinquit" 
It  is  a  pun.  Indeed,  which  has  already  occurred  In  one  of 
the  preceding  letters  to  Trebatius,  where  our  author  plays 
in  the  same  manner  upon  the  equivocal  sense  of  the  verb 
resporuUre.  [See  rem.  P  on  letter  16  of  this  book.]  Yoiture 
has  managed  an  allusion  of  this  kind  much  more  success- 
fully. '*  Si  TOUB  pr^tendei  (says  that  agreeable  writer  to 
his  frlmd  the  plenipotentiary  at  Manster)  que  la  dignity 
de  pltoipotentlare  vous  dispense  de  respondre,  Paplnian 
avoit  It  aa  charge  toutes  les  affliires  de  Tempire  romain, 
et  Je  vous  monstrerai  en  cent  lieux  dans  de  gros  Uvres, 
Papinianut  retponditt  et  retpondit  Papiwianu*.  Les  plus 
sages  et  les  plus  prudens  dtoient  ceux  qui  avoient  aocous- 
tum^  de  respondre,  et  de  U  responta  «api«n<um,  et  pru- 
dentum  responses.  Les  oracles  mteies,  quand  vous  en 
series  nn,  reqHmdoient ;  et  II  n'eet  pas  qu'aux  choees 
inanim^es.  qui  ne  se  mettent  qu^qnsfois  en  devoir  de 
respondre:—- 

*  Les  eaux  et  les  rochers  et  les  bois  lui  respondent' " 
Let  de  Voit  L  1«. 
1  Manntlus  imagines  that  Cicero  means  to  rally  the 
obscurity  of  his  friend's  birth.  Perhaps  ft  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
what  he  means :  yet,  as  this  sense  is  as  consistent  with  the 
original  as  any  other,  it  is  adopted  in  the  translation. 
But  if  this  very  learned  commentator  be  right  In  his 
general  notion  of  this  passage,  he  is  certainly  deceived  in 
his  interpretation  of  ianquam  Uljfttet,  cognosces  tuorum 
neminem,  with  which  the  letter  concludes.  For  he  takes 
the  verb  cognosco  in  its  usual  acceptation :  by  which  means 
he  makes  Cicero  mistake  so  well  known  a  story  as  that  of 
the  behaviour  of  Ulysses  upon  his  first  return  to  Ithaca. 
However,  he  is  persuaded  that  this  is  a  designed  misre- 
presentation In  his  author:  and  discovers  I  know  not 
what  improvement  of  the  humour  by  this  very  perversion 
of  the  fabl&  The  labours  of  this  penetrating  commentator 
have  cast  such  a  light  upon  the  writings  of  Cicero,  tbnt 
even  his  errors  deserve  to  be  treated  with  respect,  otheiv 
wise  one  might  Justly  laugh  at  a  notion  so  exactly  in  the 
true  spirit  of  a  fanciful  critic,  who  refines  upon  his  own 
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LETTER  I. 


To  Caius  CurioK 

Though  I  am  sorry  you  should  suspect  me  of 

neglecting  you,  I  will  acknowledge  that  I  am  not 

A.  V.  TOO.   "^  mach  concerned  at  your  reproaches  for 

'my  not  writing,  as  I  am  pleased  to  find 

that  yon  are  desirous  of  hearing  fit)m  me.     Con- 

i  Curio  was  a  young  nobleman  of  great  parts,  spirit,  and 
eloquence ;  but  addicted,  beyond  all  modesty  or  measure, 
to  the  prevailing  luxury  and  gallantries  of  a  moat  dissoluto 
age.  After  having  dissipated  his  fortune  by  extravagant 
indulgences,  for  which  no  estate  could  suffice,  he  fell  an 
easy  proy  to  corniption.  Accordingly,  Ciesar  peid  his  debto. 
amounting  to  almost  iWO,00(M.,  and  by  that  means  gained 
him  over  from  the  cause  of  liberty,  to  become  one  of  the 


when  he  first  returned  to  his  Ithaca,  yon  will  be    I 
much  too  prudent,  undoubtedly,  to  lay  daim  to 
your  noble  kindred.    Farewell. 

mistakes.  It  is  a  mistake,  nevertheless,  in  which  aU  the 
succeeding  commentators  concur  with  him,  except  Mr.  | 
Ross,  who  has  removed  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  passage, 
by  explaining  cognosco  in  the  sense  of  agnoseo.  This 
sense  (in  which  indeed  it  is  not  unfrequenUy  used)  recon- 
ciles  the  allusion  to  the  truth  of  the  fact :  and  where  a 
word  has  several  significations.  It  would  be  out  of  all  rule 
of  critlciam  to  understand  It  in  an  application  the  least 
favourable  to  an  author's  meaning.  It  is  not  always  so 
easy  however  to  justify  Cicero  with  respect  to  Hmner ; 
and  he  has,  in  one  instance  at  least,  been  betrayed  into  an 
error  in  quoting  that  poet  The  Instuico  occurs  in  his 
Tusculan  disputations,  where  he  takes  notice  of  that 
passage  In  the  seventh  Iliad,  in  which  AJax  is  described 
as  going  forth  to  accept  the  challenge  of  Hector.  *'  Tlde- 
mus  (says  he)  progredientom  apud  Homerum,  Ajacem 
multa  cum  hllaritate  cum  depugnaturus  esset  cum  Heo- 
tore ;  cqjus,  ut  arma  sumpsit,  ingresslo  Ivtitlam  attnlit 
sociis.  torrorem  autem  hostibus:  ut  Ipsnm  Hectorem, 
quemadmodum  est  apud  Homerum,  toto  peetors  tremenr 
tern,  provocasse  ad  pugnam  paenlteret"--[Tu8C  Dlq».  iv. 
22.]  But  Homer  by  no  means  represento  Hector  thus 
totally  dismayed  at  the  approach  of  his  adveraaiy :  and, 
indeed,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  general 
character  of  that  hero  to  have  described  him  under  such 
circumstances  of  terror. 

Thv  Z\  icol  *Apy9loi  fUy*  iyffBwr  cUrop6M>rtr 
TpoiLS  Si  rp6tMS  abfhs  ihr^Audc  yma  liccttrreir, 
^EtcTopg  7^  avr^  Bvfibs  M  trHfitirai  w^curcrcy. 

Ver.  214. 
But  there  is  a  great  difference  (as  Dr.  Clarke  obsenrea,  in 
his  remarksupon  these  lines)  between  9v/i^f  M  crifi^irffiP 
wcCrmro'fy,  and  KopS/i}  t^w  cnnfiiwv  iSp^Kti,  or  rp6fMt 
abfhs  jhr^\udc  yvtd.  The  Trojans,  says  Homer,  trembled 
at  the  sight  of  Ajslx  ;  and  even  Hector  himself  felt  some 
emotion  in  his  breast ;  or  to  express  It  In  the  same  spirit 
of  poetry  which  distinguishes  the  original. 

Thro'  ev*ry  Argive  heart  new  transport  ran : 

All  Troy  stood  trembling  at  the  mighty  man. 

E'en  Hector  paused ;  and,  with  new  doubt  opprest. 

Felt  his  great  heart  suspended  In  his  breast— Pora. 
Perhaps  this  slip  of  attention  in  so  great  an  author  may 
not  be  improperly  pointed  out,  as  engaging  the  candour 
of  the  reader  towards  those  errors  of  the  same  nature, 
which  he  will  too  probably  meet  with  In  the  course  of 
this  attempt 


idous,  indeed,  of  not  meriting  your  friendly 
accusation,  the  instance  it  afforded  me  that  my 
letters  were  acceptable  to  you,  was  a  very  agreeable 
proof  of  the  continuance  of  that  affection  which  I 
have  already  so  frequently  experienced.  Believe 
me,  I  have  never  omitted  writing  whenever  any 
person  offered  whom  I  imagined  Ukely  to  convey 
my  letters  into  your  hands ;  and,  which  of  your 
acquaintance,  I  will  venture  to  ask,  is  a  more  punc- 

warmest  and  most  actiye  of  his  partisans.  It  Is  generally 
Imagined  that  Virgil  glances  at  him  In  those  well-known 
lines,  vendidit  hie  auropatriam,  Ac.  though,  indeed,  they 
are  applicable  to  so  many  others  off  his  contemporaries, 
that  tiiere  seems  no  great  reason  to  imagine  the  poet  had 
Curio  particularly  in  his  view.  Lucan  mentions  him  as 
one  whoso  talento  would  probably  have  been  of  the  highest 
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toal  oorreflpondent  than  myself?  In  retnnif  bow- 
ever,  I  hare  icaroely  received  more  than  one  or 
two  letters  from  you  since  you  left  Rome,  and 
those  two  extremely  concise.  Thos,  yon  see,  I  can 
justly  retort  your  charge ;  yon  must  not,  therefore, 
pass  too  serere  a  sentence  on  your  part,  if  you  hope 
to  reoeive  a  favourable  one  on  mine.  Bat  I  will  dwell 
no  longer  on  this  article  than  to  assure  yon,  that 
since  you  are  disposed  to  accept  these  memorials 
of  my  friendship,  I  doubt  not  of  acquitting  myself 
to  your  full  satisfaction. 

Though  I  regret  extremely  the  being  thus  long^ 
deprived  of  your  very  agreeable  company,  yet  I 
cannot  but  rqoioe  at  an  absence  which  has  contri- 
buted so  much  to  your  honour ;  as  fortune  indeed 
has,  in  all  that  concerns  you,  answered  my  warmest 
wishes.  I  have  only  to  offer  you  one  short  piece 
of  advice,  and  I  offer  it  in  compliance  with  the 
sincere  dictates  of  that  singular  affection  I  bear 
you.  Let  me  earnestly,  then,  entreat  you  to  come 
well-prepared  at  your  return,  to  act  up  to  those 
great  ideas  which  the  world  has,  with  so  much 
reason,  conceived  of  your  spirit  and  talents.  And 
as  nothing  can  ever  wear  out  the  deep  impressions 
your  good  offices  have  stamped  upon  my  mind^,  so, 
I  hope  yon  will  not  forget,  on  your  side,  that  you 
could  not  have  attained  those  honours  or  advan- 
tages that  attend  you,  if  yon  had  not,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  your  life,  complied  with  my  fiuthftil 
and  affectionate  admonitions  ■".  Have  I  not  reason, 
then,  to  expect  in  return,  that  as  the  weight  of  old 
age  now  hegint  to  bend  me  down<^,  you  will  suffer 
me  to  repose  my  declining  years  upon  your  youth 
and  friendship  ?    FarewelL 

honour  and  benefit  to  his  ooontry,  if  he  had  lived  in  times 
of  less  oontagloiu  depravfUon : 

**  Hand  aliom  tanto  dvem  tnllt  indole  Roma, 
Ant  col  plus  leget  debennt,  recta  KquentL 
Perdita  tunc  urbi  noouenmt  aecula.  poeiquam 
Ambitus  et  luzus,  et  opnm  metoenda  faciiltas, 
Tianererao  mentem  daUam  torrente  tulerunt." 
«•  A  eonl  mare  fonn'd  to  aid  bis  country's  canae. 
Avenge  ber  ineolts,  and  mipport  her  laws, 
Rome  never  knew ;  bat  ah !  in  evil  hour. 
Fate  bade  thee  live  when  virtue  was  no  more ! 
When  lawless  lust  of  power,  and  avarice  dread, 
And  baneful  luxury  the  land  o'erspread. 
Thy  wav'ring  mind  the  torrent  ill  withstood. 
Bone,  scarce  resisting,  down  the  impetuous  flood." 
He  distinguished  himself  with  great  bravery  in  support  of 
CflMBr's  cause  in  Africa,  where  Varus  commanded  on  the 
part  of  the  republic.    But,  after  some  successful  engage- 
ments, be  lost  his  life  before  the  battle  of  Fhanalia,  in  an 
action  against  the  troops  of  Juba,  near  Utica.     At  the 
time  when  this  letter,  and  the  rest  that  are  addreawd  to 
him  in  the  present  book,  were  written,  he  resided  in  Asia, 
where,  as  Manutius  conjectures,  he  was  employed  in 
quaUty  of  qucstor  to  CUus  Clodlua— YelL  Pat.  a  48 ;  Plut 
in  Tit  Cos. ;  Val.  Max.  Ix.  6 ;  Yirg.  Md.  vL  eW;  Luc.  iv. 
8U;  Liv.opitno. 

k  <i  Cuiio  had  been  most  probably  absent  from  Rome 
about  two  yean;  for  Gains  Glodius,  to  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  qnsstor,  obtained  the  govenmient  of 
Asia  A.  V.  ese ;  Pigh.  Annal.'*— Ross. 
1  Curio  assisted  him  in  his  contest  with  Clodius. 
■>  Curio,  when  he  was  a  very  young  man,  had  entered 
into  a  commerce  of  the  most  criminal  and  detestable  kind 
with  Antony.  His  father,  in  order  to  break  oif  this  in- 
&moas  intercourse,  was  obliged  to  call  in  Cicero  to  his 
assistance;  who,  by  his  prudent  and  friendly  advice, 
weaned  the  son  from  a  paaskm  not  less  expensive  it  seems 
than  it  was  execrable ;  and,  by  this  means,  (as  Cicero 
reproaidies  Antony  in  one  of  his  Philippics)  he  saved  an 


LETTER  II. 
To  TrebaHuM. 
\w  you  were  not  already  in  the  number  of  our 
absentees,  undoubtedly  you  would  be  tempted  to 
A.  u.  700.  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  juncture ;  for  what  busi- 
ness can  a  lawyer  expect  in  Rome  during 
this  long  and  general  suspension  of  all  juridical 
proceedings  ** !  Accordingly,  1  advise  my  friends, 
who  have  any  actions  commenced  against  them,  to 
petition  each  successive  interrex'  for  a  double  en. 
largement  of  the  usual  time  for  putting  in  their 
pleas  *.  and  is  not  this  a  proof  how  woi^erfuUy  I 
have  profited  by  vour  sage  instmctions  in  the  law  4  ? 
But  tell  me,  my  friend,  since  your  letters,  I  observe, 
have  lately  run  in  a  more  enlivened  strain  than 
usual,  what  is  it  that  has  elevated  you  into  so  gay 
a  humour?  This  air  of  pleasantry  I  like  weU ;  it 
looks  as  if  the  world  went  successfully  with  you, 
and  I  am  all  impatience  to  know  what  it  is  that  has 
thus  raised  your  spirits.  You  inform  me,  indeed, 
that  Caesar  does  yon  the  honour  to  advise  with  yon. 
For  my  own  part,  however,  I  had  rather  hear  that 
he  eomulted  your  interest  than  your  judgment. 
But,  seriously,  if  the  former  is  really  the  case,  or 
there  is  any  probability  of  its  proving  so,  let  me 
entreat  yon  to  continue  in  your  present  situation, 
and  patiently  submit  to  the  inconveniences  of  a 
military  life ;  as,  on  my  part,  I  shall  support  my- 
self under  your  absence  with  the  hopes  of  its  turning 
to  your  advantage.  But,  if  all  expectations  of  this 
kind  are  at  an  end,  let  us  see  you  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible ;  and%  perhaps,  some  method  may  be  found 
here  of  improving  your  fortunes.  If  not,  we  shall 
at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  enjoying  each 
other's  company,  and  one  hour's  conversation  toge- 
ther is  of  more  value  to  us,  my  friend,  than  the 
whole  city  of  Samarobriva^     Besides,  if  you  return 


illustrious  family  from  utter  ruin.— -Plut  in  Yit.  Anton. ; 
Cio.  PhU.  iL  la 

■  Cioero  was  at  tliis  time  In  the  54th  year  of  his  age.— 
Manutius. 

o  The  feuds  in  the  republic  wero  raised  to  so  great  a 
height  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  proceding  year  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present,  that  the  office  of  the  late 
consuls  had  expired  several  months  before  new  ones  could 
be  elected.  In  exigencies  of  this  kind,  the  constitution 
had  provided  a  magistrate  called  an  Interrex,  to  whom 
the  consular  power  was  provisionally  delegated.  But 
public  business,  however,  was  at  a  stand,  and  the  courts 
(rf  judicature,  in  particular,  were  shut  up  during  this 
interregnum:  a  circumstance  from  which  Cicero  takes 
occasion  to  enter  into  his  usual  vein  of  pleasantry  with 
Trebatlus,  and  to  rally  him  in  perpetual  allusions  to  his 
profonion.— Dio,  xL 

p  This  office  of  Inierrex  continued  only  five  days;  at 
the  expiration  of  which,  if  consuls  were  not  chosen,  a  new 
Jnterrex  was  appointed  for  the  same  short  period.  And 
in  this  manner  the  succeaston  of  these  occasional  magis- 
trates was  carried  on,  till  the  elections  were  determined. 

q  The  minute  forms  of  law-proceedings  among  the 
Romans,  are  not  sufficiently  known  to  distinguish  pre- 
cisely the  exact  point  on  which  Cicero's  humour  in  this 
passage  turns ;  and,  accordingly,  the  explanations  which 
the  commentators  have  offered,  are  by  no  means  satis- 
factory. It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpoee  of  these 
remarks  to  lay  before  the  reader  their  several  conjectures ; 
it  will  be  sufficient  in  graieral  to  observe,  that  there  was 
some  notorious  impropriety  in  the  advice  which  Cicero 
here  represents  himself  as  having  given  to  his  friends,  and 
in  which  the  whole  force  of  his  pleasantry  consistSL 

'  A  city  in  Belgic  Qaul,  and  probably  the  place  wherein 
Trebatlus  had  his  present  quarters. 
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soon,  the  disappointmeot  you  have  suffered  may 
pass  unremarked ;  whereas,  a  longer  pursuit  to  no 
purpose  would  be  so  ridiculous  a  circumstance, 
that  I  am  terribly  afraid  it  would  scarcely  escape 
the  drollery  of  those  very  arch  fellows",  Laberius, 
and  my  companion  Valerius*.  And  what  a  bur- 
lesque character  would  a  British  lawyer  furnish  out 
for  the  Roman  stage !  You  may  smile,  perhaps, 
at  this  notion ;  but  thoogh  I  mention  it  in  my 
usual  style  of  pleasantry,  let  me  tell  you  it  is  no 
jesting  matter.  In  good  earnest,  if  diere  is  any 
prospect  that  my  recommendations  will  avail  in 
obtaining  the  honours  you  deserve,  I  cannot  but 
exhort  yon,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  the  warmest 
friendship,  to  make  yourself  easy  under  this  ab- 
sence,  as  a  means  of  increasing  both  your  fortunes 
and  your  tune :  if  not  I  would  strongly  advise 
your  return.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  your 
own  merit,  in  conjunction  with  my  most  zealous 
services,  will  procure  you  every  advantage  you  can 
reasonably  desire.     Farewell. 


LETTER  m. 

To  Appitu  Pukher*. 

If  the  Genius  of  Rome  were  himself  to  give  you 

an  account  of  the  commonwealth,  you  could  not  be 

j^  ^  ^QQ    more  fally  apprised  of  public  affairs,  than 

by  the  information  you  will  receive  from 

Phanias :  a  person,  let  me  tell  you,  not  only  of 

•  Laberius  was  a  Roman  knight,  who  disthigulshed 
himaelf  by  hiB  comic  humour,  and  he  had  written  several 
farces  which  were  acted  with  great  applause.  He  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  Caraar  to  take  a  part  himself  in  one  of  his 
own  performances,  and  the  prologue  which  he  spoke  upon 
that  occasicm  is  still  extant.  The  whole  composition  Is 
extremely  spirited,  and  affords  a  very  advantageous  spoci- 
meo  of  his  genius ;  but  there  is  something  so  peculiarly 
Just  and  beautiful  in  the  thought  of  the  concluding  lines, 
tliat  the  reader  perhaps  will  not  regret  the  being  carried 
out  of  his  way  in  order  to  observe  it  Laberius  was  sixty 
years  of  age,  when,  in  complaisance  to  Ccssr,  he  thus  made 
his  first  entrance  upon  the  stage ;  and,  in  allusion  to  a 
circumstance  so  little  favourable  to  his  appearing  with 
success,  be  tells  the  audience, 

"  Ut  hedera  serpens  vires  arboreas  necat ; 
Ita  me  vetustas  amplexu  annorum  eneeat ; 
Sepulchri  similis,  nihil  nisi  nomen  retineo !" 
"  While  round  the  oak  the  fraudful  ivy  twines, 
Robb'd  of  its  strength,  the  sapless  tree  declines. 
Thus  envious  age,  advanced  with  stealing  pace. 
Clasps  my  chill'd  limbs,  and  kills  with  odd  embiaca 
Like  empty  monuments  to  heroesT  fame, 
Of  all  I  was  retaining  but  the  name ! 

MACRO&  Saturn.  iL  7* 
*■  This  Valerius  is  supposed  by  some  of  the  commentators 
to  be  Quintus  Valerius  Catullii8,  a  celebrated  poet,  who, 
as  appears  by  his  works,  which  are  still  extant,  was 
patronised  by  Cicero.  But  the  opinion  of  Manutius  is 
much  more  probable,  that  the  person  here  meant  is  the 
same  to  whom  the  13th  letter  of  the  first  book  In  this 
collection  is  addressed,  and  who  is  likewise  mentioned  in 
the  following  ^Istle. 

^  ApplusClodius  Puloher  had  been  consul  the  preceding 
year,  and  was  at  this  time  governor  of  Cllicia.  The  parti- 
cular traits  of  his  character  will  be  occasionally  marked 
out  In  the  observations  on  the  several  letters  addressed  to 
him  in  this  and  tlie  subaoquent  books.  In  the  mean  time 
it  may  be  suflicient  to  observe  that  Cicero  very  xealously 
cultivated  his  friendship,  not  from  any  real  opinion  of 
bis  merit,  but  as  one  whose  powerful  alliances  rendered 
him  too  considerable  to  be  dcspiacd  as  an  enemy.   For  one 


consummate  politics,  but  of  infinite  curiosity.  I 
refer  you,  therefore,  to  him,  as  to  the  shortest  and 
safest  means  of  being  acquainted  with  our  situation. 
I  might  trust  him  likewise  with  assuring  you,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  my 
heart  towards  you ;  but  that  is  an  ofllce  which  I 
must  claim  the  privilege  of  executing  with  my  own 
hand.  Be  persuaded,  then,  that  I  think  of  you 
with  the  highest  affection :  as,  indeed,  yoo  have  a 
full  right  to  these  sentiments,  not  only  from  the 
many  generous  and  amiable  qualities  of  your  mind, 
but  from  that  grateful  sensibility,  with  which,  as  I 
am  informed,  both  by  your  own  letters  and  the 
general  account  of  others,  you  receive  my  best  ser- 
vices. I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  by  my  future 
good  oflSces,  to  compensate  for  that  long  intermis- 
sion which  unhappily  suspended  our  former  inter- 
course^. And,  since  you  seem  willing  to  renew 
our  amicable  commerce,  I  doubt  not  of  engaging 
in  it  with  the  general  approbation  of  the  world  ^. 

Your  freedman  Cilix,  was  very  little  known  to 
me  before  he  delivered  your  obliging  letter  into  my 
hands :  the  friendly  purport  of  which  he  confirmed 
with  great  politeness.  The  account,  indeed,  he 
gave  me  of  your  sentiments,  as  well  as  of  the  fre- 
quent  and  favourable  mention  you  are  pleased  to 
make  of  my  name,  were  circumstances  which  I 
heard  with  much  pleasure.  In  short,  during  our 
two  dajTs'  conversation  together,  he  entirely  won 
my  heart :  not  to  the  exclusion,  however,  of  my 
old  friend  Phanias,  whose  return  I  impatiently 
expect.  I  imagine  you  will  speedily  order  him 
back  to  Rome ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  dismiss 
him  without  sending  me,  at  the  same  time,  your 
full  and  unreserved  commands. 

I  very  strongly  recommend  to  your  patronage 
Valerius  the  lawyer*,  even  though  you  should 
discover  that  he  has  but  a  slender  claim  to  that 
appellation.  I  mention  this,  as  being  more  cau- 
tious in  obviating  the  flaws  in  his  title  than  he 
usually  is  in  guarding  against  those  of  his  clients. 
But,  seriously,  I  have  a  great  affection  for  the  man  : 
as,  indeed,  he  is  my  particular  friend  and  compa- 
nion. I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that  he  is 
extremely  sensible  of  the  favours  you  have  already 
conferred  upon  him.  Nevertheless,  he  is  desirous 
of  my  recommendation,  as  he  is  persuaded  it  will 
have  much  weight  with  you.  I  entreat  you  to 
convince  bim  that  he  is  not  mistaken.     Farewell. 

of  Appius's  daughters  wom  married  to  Pompey's  son,  and 
the  other  to  Brutua— See  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  163 ;  Ep.  Fam. 
U.  la 

▼  Appius  was  brother  to  Cicero's  declared  enemy,  the 
turbulent  Clodius,  which  occasioned  that  interruption  of 
their  friendship  to  which  he  here  alludes.  It  j^ipears  by 
a  passage  in  the  oration  for  Milo,  that  Clodius,  in  the 
absence  of  his  brother,  had  forcibly  taken  possession  of  an 
estate  belonging  to  Appius;  and  the  indignation  which 
this  piece  of  injustice  must  necessarily  raise  in  the  latter, 
rendered  him,  It  is  probable,  so  much  the  more  dispoaed 
to  a  re-tmion  with  Cicero.— Orat.  pro  Mil.  97. 

^  The  whole  passage  in  the  original  stands  thus:— 
**  Idque  me,  quoniam  tu  ita  vis,  puto  non  invlta  Minerva 
facturum :  quam  quidem  ego^  si  forte  de  tuit  tumpsero, 
non  tolum  Pallada^  sed  etiam  Appiada  nominabo"  The 
former  part  of  this  sentence  Is  translated  agreeably  to  the 
Interpretation  of  the  learned  Gronovlus :  but  the  latter  Is 
wholly  omitted.  For  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  of  the 
commentators  to  explain  Its  difficulties.  It  is  utterly 
unintelligible :  at  least  I  do  not  aoruplo  to  confess  it  is 
so  tome. 

*  See  rem.  f  on  letter  23,  book  ii. 
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LETTER   IV. 
To  Caius  Memmiufy, 
Your,  tenant,  Caius  Evander,  u  a  person  with 
whom  I  am  very  intimate  :  as  his  patron,  Marcos 
^^  ^  yoQ    ^miiinsy  is  in  the  number  of  my  most 
particular  friends.     I  entreat  yoar  per- 
mission,  therefore,   that  he  may  continue  some 
time  longer  in  your  house,  if  it  be  not  inconve- 
nient  to  you :  for,  as  he  has  a  great  deal  of  work 
I    upon  his  hands,  he  cannot  remove  so  soon  as  the 
J    first  of  July,  without  being  extremely  hurried.     1 
should  be  ashamed  to  use  many  words  in  soliciting 
a  favour  of  this  nature  at  your  hands ;  and  I  am 
persuaded  that,  if  it  is  not  very  much  to  your  pre- 
judice, yon  will  be  as  well  inclined  to  grant  me  this 
request  as  I  should  be  to  comply  with  any  of  yours. 
I  will  only  add,  therefore,  that  your  indulgence 
will  greatly  oblige  me.     Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 
To  Trehatiut, 

I  WAS  wondering  at  the  long  intermission  of 
your  letters,  when  my  friend  Pansa  accounted  for 
A  V  700  y^*^  insolence,  by  assuring  me  that  you 
were  turned  an  Epicurean.  Glorious 
effect,  indeed,  of  camp-conversation !  But,  if  a 
metamorphosb  so  extraordinary  has  been  wrought 
in  you  amidst  the  martial  air  of  Samarobriva,  what 
would  have  been  the  consequence  had  I  sent  you 
to  the  softer  regions  of  Tarentum*  ?  I  have  been 
in  some  pain  for  your  principles,  I  confess,  ever 
since  your  intimacy  with  my  friend  Seius.  But 
bow  will  yon  reconcile  your  tenets  to  your  profes- 
sion, and  act  for  the  interest  of  your  client,  now 
that  you  have  adopted  the  maxim  of  doing  nothing 
but  for  your  own  ?  With  what  grace  can  you  insert 
the  usual  clause  in  your  deeds  of  agreement :  "  The 
parties  to  these  presents  as  becomes  good  men  and 
true,''  &c.  ?  For  neither  truth  nor  trust  can  there 
be  in  those  who  professedly  govern  themselves  upon 
motives  of  absolute  selfishness.'  I  am  in  some 
pain,  likewise,  how  you  will  settle  the  law  con- 
cerning the  partition  of  '*  rights  in  common  :"  as 
there  can  be  nothing  in  common  between  those  who 
make  their  own  private  gratification  the  sole  crite- 
rion of  ri^ht  and  wrong.  Or  can  you  think  it 
proper  to  administer  an  oath,  while  you  maintain 
that  Jupiter  is  incapable  of  all  resentment  ?  In  a 
word,  what  will  become  of  the  good  people  of 
UlubrK*  who  have  placed  themselves  nnder  your 
protection,  if  yon  hold  the  maxim  of  your  sect, 
*'  that  a  wise  man  ought  not  to  engage  himself  in 
public  affairs?"  In  good  earnest  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely  sorry,  if  it  is  true  that  yon  have  really 

7  See  an  account  of  him  in  rem.  c  on  tlie  27th  letter  of 
this  book. 

■  Tarentum  wss  a  city  hi  Italy  distinguished  for  the 
softness  and  luxury  of  its  inhabitants.  Geographers  inform 
us  that  the  greatest  part  of  their  year  was  consumed  in  the 
eelebntion  of  stated  festivals.— Bunon.  Comment  in  Clu- 
veril  Geograph. 

•  "  Cicero  Jocosely  speaks  of  this  people,  as  if  they 
belonged  to  the  most  considerable  town  in  Italy ;  whereas 
It  was  so  mean  and  contemptible  a  plaoe,  that  Horace,  in 
order  to  show  the  power  oi  contentment,  says,  that  a 
person  possessed  of  that  excellent  temper  of  mind,  may  be 
baM>y  even  at  Ulubne : 

■  Est  UlvbrU,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  cquus.'  "—Roes. 


deserted  us.  But  if  your  conversion  is  nothing 
more  than  a  convenient  compliment  to  the  opinions 
of  P&nsa,  I  will  forgive  your  dissimulation,  pro- 
vided you  let  me  know  soon  how  ypur  affairs  go 
on,  and  in  what  manner  I  can  be  of  any  service  in 
them.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VL 
To  Caius  Curio, 

Our  friendship,  I  trust,  needs  not  any  other 
evidence  to  confirm  its  sincerity  than  what  arises 
A.  u.  700.  ^^^  ^^^  testimony  of  our  own  hearts.  I 
cannot,  however,  but  consider  the  death 
of  your  illustrious  father  as  depriring  me  of  a  most 
venerable  witness  to  that  singular  i^ection  I  bear 
you'*.  I  regret  that  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  of 
taking  a  last  farewell  of  yon  before  he  closed  his 
eyes:  it  was  the  only  circumstance  wanting  to 
render  him  as  much  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  his  domestic  happiness  as  in  his  public 
fame^ 

I  sincerely  wish  you  the  happy  enjoyment  of 
your  estate :  and,  be  assured,  you  will  find  in  me 
a  friend  who  loves  and  values  you  with  the  same 
tenderness  as  your  father  himself  conceived  for 
you.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VII. 
To  Trehatiut. 

Can  you  seriously  suppose  me  so  unreasonable 
as  to  be  angry,  because  I  thought  you  discovered 
A.  u.  700.  ^^^^  inconstsnt  a  disposition  in  your  im- 
patience to  leave  Craul?  And  can  you 
possibly  believe  it  was  for  that  reason  I  have  thus 
long  omitted  writing?  The  truth  is,  I  was  only 
concerned  at  the  uneasiness  which  seemed  to  have 
overcast  your  mind :  and  I  forbore  to  write  upon 
no  other  account,  but  as  being  entirely  ignorant 
where  to  direct  my  letters.  I  suppose,  however, 
that  this  is  a  plea  which  your  loftiness  will  scarcely 
condescend  to  admit  But  tell  me  then,  is  it  the 
weight  of  your  purse,  or  the  honour  oi  being  the 
counsellor  of  Caesar,  that  most  disposes  yon  to  be 
thus  insufferably  arrogant?  Let  me  perish  if  I 
do  not  believe  that  thy  vanity  is  so  immoderate,  as 
to  choose  rather  to  share  in  his  councils  than  his 
coffers.  But  should  he  admit  you  into  a  participa- 
tion of  both,  you  will  undoubtedly  swell  into  such 
intolerable  airs,  that  no  mortal  will  be  able  to  en- 
dure you :  or  none,  at  least,  except  myself,  who 
am  philosopher  enough,  you  know,  to  endure  any- 
thing. But  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  that  as  I 
regretted  the  uneasiness  you  formerly  expressed, 
so  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  you  are  better  reconciled 
to  your  situation.  My  only  fear  is,  that  your 
wonderful  skill  in  the  law  will  little  avail  you  in 
your  present  quarters;  for  I  am  told,  that  the 
people  you  have  to  deal  with, 
"i»~See  r«ii."«"on1the  firat  letter  of  this  book. 

c  Ue  was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  676,  when  he  acted 
with  great  spirit  in  opposition  to  the  attempts  of  Sicinlus, 
for  restoring  the  tribunitial  power,  which  had  been  much 
abridged  by  Sylla.  In  the  following  year  he  went  governor 
into  Macedonia,  and  by  his  military  conduct  in  that  pro- 
vince obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  He  distlngiyshed 
himself  among  the  friends  of  Cicero  when  he  was  attacked 
by  Qodius.— Freinshem.  Supplem.  in  Llv.  xci.  ciiL 
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'*  Rest  the  ttrength  of  their  cause  on  the  foroe  of  their 
might. 
And  the  sword  is  sopreme  arbitrator  of  rights." 

As  I  know  yon  do  not  choose  to  be  oonoemed  in 
forcible  entries,  and  are  much  too  peaceably  dis- 
posed to  be  fond  of  making  aeeaults,  let  me  leave  a 
piece  of  advice  with  my  lawyer,  and  by  all  means 
recommend  it  to  you  to  avoid  the  Treviri  *  ;  for  I 
hear  they  are  most  formidable  fellows.  I  wish 
from  my  heart  they  were  as  harmless  as  their  name- 
sakes round  the 'edges  of  our  coin'.  But  I  must 
reserve  the  rest  of  my  jokes  to  another  opportunity : 
in  the  mean  time  let  me  desire  you  would  send  me 
a  fiiU  account  of  whatever  is  going  forward  in  your 
province.  Farewell. 
March  the  4th. 


LETTER  Vin. 
To  Cornijiciutt, 

Your  letter  was  extremely  agreeable  to  me  in 
all  respects,  except  that  I  was  sorry  to  find  by  it, 
you  had  slighted  my  lodge  at  Sinuessa. 
^^•'w.  J  jj^  j^Qj  excuse  the  affront  you  have 
thus  passed  upon  my  little  hovel,  unless  you  give 
me  double  satisfaction  by  making  use  both  of  my 
Cuman  and  Pompdan  villas.  Let  me  entreat  you 
then  to  do  so,  and  to  preserve  me  likewise  in  your 
affection.  I  hope  you  will  provoke  me  to  enter 
into  a  literary  contest  with  you,  by  some  of  your 
writings ;  as  I  find  it  much  easier  to  answer  a 
challenge  of  this  kind,  than  to  send  one.  However, 
if  you  should  persevere  in  your  usual  indolence,  I 
shall  venture  to  lead  the  way  myself,  in  order  to 
show  you  that  your  idleness  has  not  infected  me. 

I  steal  a  moment  to  write  this  whilst  I  am  in  the 
senate ;  but  you  shall  have  a  longer  letter  from  me 
when  I  shall  be  less  engaged.    Farewell. 


LETTER  IX. 

To  Trebatiut. 
I  AM  giving  you  an  instance,  that  those  who 
love  are  not  easily  to  be  pleased,  when  I  assure  you, 
that  though  I  was  very  much  concerned 
A.  V.  7W.  ^iicn  you  told  me  that  you  continued  in 
Gaul  with  reluctance,  yet  I  am  no  less  mortified 
now  your  letter  informs  me,  that  you  like  your 
situation  extremely  well.  To  say  l^e  truth,  as  I 
regretted  you  should  not  approve  a  scheme  which 
you  pursued  upon  my  recommendation ;  so  I  can 
ill  bear  that  any  place  should  be  agreeable  to  you 
where  I  am  not.  Nevertheless,  I  had  much  rather 
endure  the  uneasiness  of  your  absence,  than  suffer 
you  to  forego  the  advantages  with  which  I  hope 
it  will  be  attended.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
express  how  much  I  rejoice  in  your  having  made  a 
friendship  with  a  man  of  so  improved  an  under- 
standing and  so  amiable  a  disposition  as  Matius  : 

<*  Enniua. 

0  The  Treriri  were  a  most  warlike  people,  bordering  on 
G«rmany.  They  were  defeated  about  this  time  by  La- 
bienus.  one  of  Caesar's  lieotensntsln  GauL— Gas.  De  Bell. 
OaU.  yiil. 

'  The  pubtlo  coin  was  under  the  inspection  of  three 
oflScers  called  Treviri  numetaUt:  and  several  pieces  of 
money  are  still  extant  in  the  cabinets  of  the  onrions, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  these  magistrateB.--Pctri 
Bembi  Epist  apad  Bfanut. 

f  See  an  aooount  of  him  in  letter  S4,  book  xl  rem.  K 


whose  esteem,  I  hope,  you  will  endeavour  to  culti- 
vate by  every  means  in  your  power.  For  believe 
me,  you  cannot  •  bring  home  a  more  valuable 
acquisition.    Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 
To  Caius  Curio, 
You  must  not  impute  it  to  any  neglect  in  Rupa, 
that  he  has  not  executed  your  commission ;  as  he 
^^  omitted  it  merely  in  compliance  with  the 
^'  ^*  opinion  of  mjsdt  and  tiie  rest  of  your 
friends.  We  thought  it  most  prudent  that  no 
steps  should  be^taken  during  your  absence  which 
might  preclude  you  from  a  duinge  of  measures  alter 
your  return ;  and  therefore  that  it  would  be  best 
he  should  not  signify  your  intentions  of  entertain- 
ing the  people  with  public  games^ .  I  may  perhaps, 
in  some  future  letter,  give  you  my  reasons  at  large 
against  your  executing  that  design ;  or  rather*  tluit 
you  may  not  come  prepared  to  answer  my  objec- 
tions, I  believe  it  will  be  the  wisest  way  to  reserve 
them  till  we  meet.  If  I  should  not  bring  yon  over 
to  my  sentiments,  I  shall  have  the  satisfiction  at 
least,  of  discharging  the  part  of  a  friend;  and 
should  it  happen  (which  I  hope,  however,  it  will 
not)  that  yon  should  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
^repent  of  your  scheme,  you  may  then  remember 
that  I  endeavoured  to  dissuade  you  from  it.  But 
this  much  I  will  now  say,  that  those  advantages 
which  fortune,  in  conjunction  with  your  own  indus- 
try and  natural  endowments,  have  put  into  your 
possession,  supply  a  far  surer  method  of  opening 
your  way  to  the  highest  dignities  than  any  ostenta- 
tious display  of  the  most  splendid  spectacles.  The 
truth  of  it  is,  exhibitions  of  this  kind,  as  they  are 
instances  of  wealth  only,  not  of  merit,  are  by  no 
means  considered  as  reflecting  any  honour  on  the 
authors  of  them  ;  not  to  mention  that  the  public 
is  quite  satiated  with  their  firequent  returns. — But 
I  am  MLtn  unawares  into  what  I  designed  to  have 
avoided,  and  pointing  out  my  particular  reasons 
against  your  scheme.  I  will  waive  all  farther  dis- 
cussions therefore  of  this  matter,  till  we  meet,  and 
in  the  mean  time  inform  you  that  the  world  enter- 
tains the  highest  opinion  oif  your  virtues.  Whatever 
advantages  may  be  hoped  firom  the  most  exalted 
patriotism  united  with  the  greatest  abilities,  the 
public,  believe  me,  expects  from  you.  And  should 
you  come  prepared  (as  I  am  sure  you  ought  and  I 
trust  you  will)  to  act  up  to  these  its  glorious 
expectations,  then  indeed  you  will  exhiMt  to  your 
friends  and  to  the  commonwealth  in  general,  a 
spectacle  of  the  noblest  and  most  affecting  kind*. 
In  the  meanwhile,  be  assured  no  man  has  a  greater 
share  of  my  affection  and  esteem  than  yourself. 
Farewell. 

It  Curio's  pretence  for  exhibiting  these  games,  was  to 
pay  an  honour  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  lately  deceased : 
bat  his  principal  motive  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  who  were  passionately  attached  to  entertainments 
of  tliis  kind.  As  Cicero  well  knew  the  profnsion  of  Curio's 
temper,  and  that  the  scheme  he  was  meditating  oonld  not 
be  executed  without  great  expense,  he  acted  a  very  Judi- 
cious and  honest  part,  in  labouring  to  torn  him  aside  from 
a  project  that  would  oontribute  to  embarrass  his  finances, 
and  most  probably  therefore  impair  the  fonndatian  of  his 
Integrity. 

1  Curio  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  listen  to  this  prudent 
counsel  of  his  friend ;  but  in  opposition  to  all  the  grave 
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LETTER  XL 

To  TreboHus, 

Two  or  three  of  your  letters  which  lately  came 
to  my  hands  at  the  same  time,  though  of  different 
A  D  700  ^"^^f  ^^^  afforded  me  great  pleasure ; 
'as  they  were  proofs  that  yon  have  recon- 
ciled yourself,  with  much  spirit  and  resolution,  to 
the  inconTcniences  of  a  military  life.  I  had  some 
little  suspicion,  I  confess,  of  the  contrary ;  not  that 
I  questioned  your  courage,  but  as  imputing  your 
nnessiness  to  the  regret  of  our  separation.  Let  me 
entreat  you  then  to  persevere  in  your  present  tem- 
per of  mind,  and  believe  me,  you  will  derive  many 
and  considerable  advantages  from  the  service  in 
which  you  are  engaged.  In  the  mean  while  I  diall 
not  fail  to  renew  my  solicitations  to  Caesar  in  your 
favour  upon  all  proper  oocasioos,  and  have  herewith 
sent  you  a  Greek  letter  to  deliver  to  him  for  that 
purpose ;  for  in  truth  you  cannot  be  more  anxious 
than  I  am  that  this  expedition  may  prove  to  your 
benefit.  In  return,  I  desire  yon  would  send  me  a 
fbU  relation  of  the  Gallic  war,  for  you  must  know 
I  always  depend  most  upon  the  accounts  of  those 
who  are  leatt  engctged  in  the  action. 

As  I  do  not  imagine  you  are  altogether  so  consi- 
derable a  person  as  to  retain  a  secretary  in  your 
service,  I  could  not  but  wonder  you  should  trouble 
I  yourself  with  the  precaution  of  sending  me  several 
copies  of  the  same  letter.  Your  parsimony,  how- 
ever, deserves  to  be  applauded,  as  one  of  them,  I 
observed,  was  written  upon  a  tablet  that  had  been 
used  before.  I  cannot  conceive  what  unhappy 
composition  coold  be  so  very  miserable  as  to  deserve 
to  give  place  upon  this  occasion,  unless  it  were  one 
of  your  own  conveyances.  I  flatter  myself  at  least, 
it  was  not  any  sprightly  epistle  of  mine  that  you 
thus  disgraced,  in  order  to  scribble  over  it  a  dull 
one  of  your  own.  Or  was  it  your  intention  to 
intimate  affairs  go  so  ill  with  you,  that  you  could 
not  afford  any  better  materials  ?  If  that  should  be 
your  case  you  must  even  thank  yourself  for  not 
leaving  your  modesty  behind  you. 

I  s£dl  recommend  you  in  very  strong  terms  to 
Balbns  when  he  returns  into  Gaul.  But  you  must 
not  be  surprised  if  you  should  not  hear  from  me 
again  so  soon  as  usual,  as  I  shall  be  absent  from 
Rome  during  all  this  month.  I  write  this  from 
Pomptinus,  at  the  villa  of  Metrilius  Philemon, 
where  1  am  placed  within  hearing  of  those  croak- 
ing clients  whom  you  recommended  to  my  protec- 
tion ;  for  a  prodigious  number  it  seems  of  your  J 
Ulubrean  frogs  are  assembled  in  order  to  compli- 
ment my  arrival  among  them.  FarewelL 
April  the  8ib. 

P.S.— I  have  destroyed  the  letter  I  received  from 
you  by  the  hands  of  Lucius  Aruntius,  though  it  was 
much  too  innocent  to  deserve  so  severe  a  treatment : 
for  it  contained  nothing  that  might  not  have  been 

adrice  of  Cioero,  he  penevo^  in  his  resolution,  and 
executed  it  with  great  magnlfioencc.  The  consequenoe 
WM  Just  what  Cioero  foreeaw  and  dreaded :  he  contracted 
debts  which  he  was  incapable  of  discharging,  and  then  sold 
himself  to  Czsar,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  clamours  of  his 
ereditors^-See  rem.  J  on  the  first  letter  of  this  book. 

i  Cioero  ludicrously  gives  the  inhabitants  of  Ulubne  this 
appellatiom.  In  allusion  to  the  low  and  marshy  situation  of 
their  town.r-£ee  rem.  s  p.  381. 


proclaimed  before  a  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
However,  it  was  your  express  desire  I  should  de- 
stroy  it,  and  I  have  complied  accordingly.  I  will 
only  add,  that  I  wonder  much  at  not  having  heard 
from  yon  since,  especially  as  so  many  extraordinary 
events  have  lately  happened  in  your  province. 


LETTER  XIL  V 
To  Caiut  Curio, 

Numberless  are  the  subjects  which  may  enter 
into  a  correspondence  of  the  epistolary  kind ;  but 
A  D  700  ^^®  ^^^  usual,  and  which  indeed  gave 
the  first  rise  to  this  amicable  commerce 
is,  to  inform  an  absent  friend  of  those  private  affairs 
which  it  may  be  necessary,  either  for  his  interest 
or  our  own,  that  he  should  know.  You  must  not 
however  expect  anything  of  the  latter  sort  from  me, 
as  your  family  correspondents,  I  am  sensible,  com- 
municate to  you  what  relates  to  your  own  concerns, 
and  nothing  new  has  happened  in  mine.  There 
are  two  other  spedes  of  letters  with  which  I  am 
particularly  pleased  ;  those  I  mean  that  are  written 
in  the  freedom  and  pleasantry  of  common  conver- 
sation, and  those  which  turn  upon  grave  and  moral 
topics.  But  in  which  of  these  it  would  be  least 
improper  for  me  to  address  you  at  this  juncture,  is 
a  question  not  easUy  determined.  Ill  indeed  would 
it  become  me  to  entertain  you  with  letters  of 
humour,  at  a  season  when  every  man  of  common 
sensibility  has  bidden  adieu  to  mirth ^.  And  what 
can  Cicero  write  that  shall  deserve  the  serious 
thoughts  of  Curio,  unless  it  be  on  public  affairs  ? 
My  situation,  however,  is  such,  that  I  dare  not 
trust  my  real  sentiments  of  those  points  ina  letter^ : 
and  none  other  will  I  ever  send  you*".  jj]hus  pre- 
cluded as  I  am  from  every  other  topic,  I  must 
content  myself  with  repeating  what  I  have  often 
urged,  and  eamestiy  exhort  you  to  the  pursuit  of 
true  and  soUd  glory.  Believe  me,  it  will  require 
the  utmost  efforts  of  your  care  and  resolution,  to 
act  up  to  those  high  and  uncommon  expectations 
which  the  world  has  conceived  of  your  merit.  There 
ia  indeed  but  one  possible  method  that  can  enable 
you  to  surmount  this  arduous  task.  The  method 
I  mean  is,  by  diligentiy  cultivating  those  qualities 
which  are  the  foundation  of  a  just  applause  ;  of  that 
applause,  my  friend,  which  I  know  is  the  constant 
object  of  your  warmest  ambition.      I  might  add 


^  Affairs  at  Rome  were  at  this  time  in  the  ntmost  con- 
fusion, occasioned  (as  has  already  been  observed  in  the 
notes  above)  by  the  factious  interruption  that  was  given 
to  the  usual  election  of  the  magistratesi  [See  rem.  <>,  p. 
379.]  This  state  ot  tumult,  or  indeed  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly of  almost  absolute  anarchy,  was  however  somewhat 
composed  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  present  year,  by 
the  election  of  Domitius  Calvinus  and  Valerius  Messala  to 
the  consular  office.— Dio,  xl.  p.  141. 

1  The  disturbances  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note, 
were  artfully  fomented  by  Osesar  and  Pompey,  in  order  to 
turn  them  to  the  advantage  of  their  ambitious  purposes. 
But  this  was  too  ddioate  a  oiroumstanoe  for  Cicero  to 
explain  himself  upon :  especially  as  he  was  now  culti- 
vating a  friendship  with  both. 

B  The  text  in  the  original  is  evidently  defective :  **  atqne 
in  hoc  genere  hao  mea  causa  est,  ut  neque  ea  quae  non 
sentio  velim  scrlbere.'*  The  sense  is  suppUed  in  the  trans- 
lation, in  a  way  that  seemed  to  coincide  best  with  this 
mutilated  sentence. 
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mach  more  to  this  purpose,  bat  I  am  sensible  jon 
stand  not  in  need  of  any  incitements  ;  and  indeed 
I  have  thrown  out  these  general  hints  far  less  with 
a  view  of  inflaming  pour  heart,  than  of  testifying 
the  ardency  with  which  I  give  yon  mine.  Fare- 
well 


LETTER  XIIL 
To  Memmitu, 
I  CLAIM  the  promise  you  gave  me  when  we  met 
last,  and  desire  you  to  treat  my  very  intimate  and 
^       zealous  friend  Aulus  Fosius,  in  the  man- 
^'  ^      '   ner  you  assured  me  you  would.     He  is  a 
man  of  letters  as  well  as  great   politeness,  and 
indeed  in  every  view'  of  his  character  lie  is  highly 
deserving  your  friendship.    The  civilities  you  shall 
show  him  will  be  extremely  agreeable  to  me,  as 
they  will  at  the  same  time  for  ever  attach  to  your 
interest  a  person  of  a  most  obliging  and  friendly 
disposition.     FarewelL 


J      LETTER  XIV. 
To  Caitu  Curio, 

Public  affairs  are  so  circumstanced  that  I  dare 
not  communicate  my  sentiments  of  them  in  a  letter. 
^^  This  however  I  will  venture  in  general  to 
^  ^  *  say,  that  I  have  reason  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  removal  from  the  scene  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  But  I  must  add,  that  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  you  might  be  placed,  you  would 
still  (as  I  told  you  in  my  last ')  be  embarked  in  the 
same  common  bottom  with  your  friends  here.  I 
have  another  reason  likewise  for  rejoicing  in  your 
absence,  as  it  has  placed  your>merit  in  full  view  of 
so  considerable  a  number  of  the  most  illustrious 
citizens  and  allies  of  Rome,  and  indeed  the  reputa- 
tion you  have  acquired  is  universally  and  without 
the  least  exception,  confirmed  to  us  on  all  hands. 
Dut  there  is  one  circumstance  attending  you,  upon 
which  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  to  send  you  my 
congratulations  or  not ;  I  mean  with  respect  to 
those  high  and  singular  advantages  which  the  com- 
monwealth promises  itself  from  your  return  amongst 
us.  Not  that  I  suspect  your  proving  unequal  to 
the  opinion  which  the  world  entertains  of  your 
virtues,  but  as  fearing  that  whatever  is  most  worthy 
of  your  care  will  be  irrecoverably  lost  ere  your 
arrival  to  prevent  it ;  such,  alas,  is  the  weak  and 
well-nigh  expiring  condition  of  our  unhappy  repub- 
lic !  But  prudence,  perhaps,  will  scarce  justify 
me  in  trusting  even  this  to  a  letter ;  for  the  rest, 
therefore,  I  must  refer  you  to  others:  in  the 
meanwhile,  whatever  your  fears  or  your  hopes  of 
public  affairs  may  be,  think,  my  friend,  incessantly 
think  on  those  virtues  which  that  generous  patriot 
must  possess,  who  in  these  evil  times,  and  amidst 
such  a  general  depravation  of  manners,  gloriously 
purposes  to  vindicate  the  ancient  dignity  and  liber- 
ties  of  his  oppressed  country.    Farewell. 

■  The  lettoTtowhich  Cioero  lefen  b  not  extant 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Trebatiut, 
If  it  were  not  for  the  compliments  you  sent  me 
by  ChrysippuB,  the  fi^edman  of  Cyrus  the  arehitect, 
A.  u  700    '  should  have  imagined  I  no  longer  pos-    | 

sessed  a  place  in  your  thoughts.  But 
surely  you  are  become  a  most  intolerable  fine 
gentleman,  that  you  could  not  bear  the  fatigue  of 
writing  to  me,  when  you  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  by  a  man  whom  yon  know  I  look  upon 
as  one  almost  of  my  own  family.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, you  may  have  forgotten  the  use  of  your  pen  ; 
and  so  much  the  better,  let  me  tell  you,  for  your 
clients,  as  they  will  lose  no  more  causes  bj  its 
blunders.  But  if  it  is  myself  only  that  has  escaped 
your  remembrance,  I  must  endeavour  to  refresh  it 
by  a  visit,  before  I  am  worn  out  ot  your  mind 
beyond  all  power  of  recollection.  After  all,  is  it 
not  the  apprehensions  of  the  next  summer's  cam- 
paign that  has  rendered  your  hand  too  unsteady 
to  perform  its  office  ?  If  so,  you  must  e'en  play 
over  again  the  same  gallant  stratagem  you  practised 
last  year,  in  relation  to  your  British  expedition, 
and  frame  some  heroic  excuse  for  your  absence. 
However,  I  was  extremely  glad  to  hear,  by  Chry- 
sippns,  that  you  are  much  in  Ciesar's  good  graces. 
But  it  would  be  more  like  a  man  of  equUj^,  me- 
tiunks,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  my  inclinations, 
if  you  were  to  give  me  frequent  notice  of  what 
concerns  you  by  your  own  hand:  a  satisfaction 
I  should  undoubtedly  enjoy,  if  you  had  chosen  to 
study  the  laws  of  good  fellowship  rather  than  those 
of  contention.  You  see  I  rally  you  as  usual  in  your 
own  way,  not  to  say  a  little  in  mine.  But  to  end 
seriously  :  be  assured,  as  I  greatly  love  you,  I  am 
no  less  confident  than  desirous  of  your  affection  in 
return.    FarewelL 


LETTER   XVI. 

To  Pubiiut  Sexlius'*. 

I  BOPE  you  will  not  imagine  by  my  long  silence 

that  I  have  been  unmindful  of  our  friendship,  or 

A.  u.  700    ^^^  '  ^^  ^"^y  intention  of  dropping  my 

usual    correspondence  with  you.      The 

sincere  truth  is,  I  was  prevented  from  writing 

during  the  former  part  of  our  separation,  by  those 

calamities  in  whidi  the  general  confusion  of  the 

times  had  involved  me :  as  I  afterwards  delayed  it, 

from  an  unwillingness  to  break  in  upon  you,  whilst 

your  own  severe  and  unmerited  injuries  were  yet 

fresh  upon  your  mind.    But  when  I  reflect  that  a 

o  The  commentators  are  greatly  divided  as  to  the  time 
when  this  letter  was  written,  and  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed.  To  examine  the  several  reasons  upon  which 
they  support  their  respective  opinions,  would  be  leading 
the  English  reader  into  a  field  of  criticism,  which  could 
afford  him  neither  amusement  nor  instruction.  The  sub- 
ject, indeed,  of  this  letter,  which  is  merely  consolatory,  to 
a  friend  In  exile,  is  not  of  consequence  enough  to  merit 
any  pains  In  ascertaining  (if  it  were  possible  to  asoertein) 
its  precise  date :  and  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  what  perfectly  coincides  with  the  circum- 
stances both  of  Cicero's  affairs  and  those  of  the  republic  in 
the  present  year.  As  to  the  person  to  whom  this  letter  is 
written,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  anj-thing  concerning 
him ;  for  the  MS&  and  printed  copies  are  by  no  moans 
agreed  as  to  his  name,  some  calling  him  Titius,  others 
Bitlns,  and  others  Scxtius. 
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sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  wear  off  the  first 
impressions  of  yoar  misfortunes :  and  consider, 
likewise,  the  virtues  and  magnanimity  of  your 
heart ;  I  think  I  may  now  write  to  you  consist- 
ently with  my  general  caution  of  avoiding  an  un- 
seasonable officiousness. 

You  are  sensible,  my  dear  Sextius,  that  I  warmly 
stood  forth  your  advocate,  when  a  prosecution  was 
formerly  commenced  against  yon  in  your  absence ; 
as  afterwards,  when  you  were  involved  in  that 
accusation  which  was  brought  against  your  friend, 
I  exerted  every  means  in  my  power  for  your 
defence.  Thus,  likewise,  upon  my  return  into 
Italy',  though  I  found  your  affairs  had  been 
managed  in  a  very  different  manner  than  I  should 
have  advised,  yet  I  omitted  no  opportunity  of 
rendering  you  my  utmost  services.  And  upon  this 
occasion,  when  the  clamour  that  was  raised  against 
you  on  account  of  the  com 4,  by  those  that  were 
the  enemies,  not  only  of  yourself,  but  of  all  who 
endeavoured  to  assist  you  :  when  the  general  cor- 
ruption of  the  judges,  and,  in  abort,  when  many 
other  public  iniquities  had  prevailed  to  your  con- 
demnation against  all  truth  and  justice,  I  was  not 
wanting  in  my  best  good  offices  of  every  kind 
towards  your  son.  Having,  therefore,  thus  faithfully 
performed  every  other  sacred  duty  of  friendship,  I 
would  not  omit  this  likewise  of  entreating  and 
exhorting  you  to  bear  your  afflictions  as  becomes  a 
man  of  your  distinguished  spirit  and  fortitude. 
In  other  words,  let  me  conjure  you  to  support  with 
resolution  those  common  vicissitudes  of  fortune 
which  no  prudence  can  prevent,  and  for  which  no 
mortal  is  answerable;  remembering  that  in  all 
popular  governments,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  it  has 
been  the  fate  of  many  of  the  best  and  greatest  men 
to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  injustice  of  their  country. 
I  will  add  (and  I  wish  I  could,  with  truth,  be  con- 
tradicted) that  the  injurious  sentence  you  lament 
has  only  banished  you  from  a  commonwealth  in 
which  no  rational  mind  can  receive  the  least  satis- 
faction. 

If  I  were  to  say  nothing  of  your  son,  it  would 
look  as  if  I  were  inattentive  to  that  general  applause 
which  his  virtues  so  justly  receive :  on  the  other 
hand,  were  I  to  tell  you  all  that  I  hear  and  think 
of  him,  I  am  afraid  I  should  only  renew  your 
grief  for  being  thus  separated  from  his  company. 
However,  you  should  wisely  consider  his  uncommon 
virtues  as  a  possession  which  inseparably  attends 
you,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  you  may  be 
placed.  For  surely  the  objects  of  the  mind  are  not 
less  intimately  present  with  us  than  those  of  the 
eye.  The  reflection,  therefore,  on  his  singular 
merit  and  filial  piety,  the  fidelity  of  myself  and  the 
rest  of  those  friends  whom  you  have  found,  and 
will  ever  find,  to  be  the  foUowers,  not  of  your 
fortune,  but  of  your  virtue ;  and,  above  all,  the 
consciousness  of  not  having  deserved  your  suffer- 
ings, are  circumstances  which  ought  to  administer 
the  highest  consolation  to  you.  And  they  will 
more  effectually  do  so,  if  you  consider  that  it  is 
guilt,  and  not  misfortune ;  one's  own  crimes,  and 

P  Probably,  when  he  returned  from  exile,  in  the  year 
696. 

4  It  was  the  businem  of  the  apdlles,  amongst  other  parts 
of  their  duty,  to  superintend  the  markets  and  public  ma^a- 
slncfl  of  com.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  from  this  pas- 
sage, that  Sextius  was  banished  for  some  real  or  pretended 
misconduct  in  the  administration  of  that  office. 


not  the  injustice  of  others,  which  ought  to  disturb 
the  serenity  of  a  well-regulated  mind.  In  the  mean 
time  be  assured,  that  in  compliance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  that  friendship  I  have  long  entertained  for 
yon,  and  of  that  esteem  which  I  bear  for  your  son, 
I  shall  neglect  no  opportunity,  both  of  alleviating 
your  afflictions,  and  of  contributing  all  I  can  to 
support  you  under  them.  In  a  word,  if,  upon  any 
occasion,  you  should  think  it  necessary  to  write  to 
me,  yon  shall  find  that  your  application  was  not 
made  in  vain.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVII. 
To  Curio. 

I  DESPATCH  Sextus  Villius,  a  domestic  of  my 
friend  Milo,  to  meet  you  with  this  letter,  notwitb- 
A.  u.  70a  ■^D*^D8f  '^^  ^**^c  received  no  account  of 
your  being  yet  advanced  near  Italy. 
However,  we  are  assured  that  yon  are  set  forward 
firom  Asia' ;  and  as  it  is  generally  believed  it  will 
not  be  long  ere  you  arrive  in  Rome,  I  persuade 
myself  that  the  importance  of  the  affair  which 
occasions  you  this  application  will  justify  my 
desire  of  making  it  as  early  as  possible. 

If  I  estimated  my  services  towards  you  by  the 
same  enlarged  standard  that  you  grat^ully  measure 
them  yourself,  I  should  be  extremely  reserved  in 
requesting  any  considerable  favour  at  your  hands. 
It  is  painful  indeed  to  a  man  of  a  modest  and 
generous  mind  to  solicit  great  obligations  from 
those  whom  he  has  greatly  obliged,  lest  he  should 
seem  to  claim  the  price  of  his  good  offices,  and  ask 
a  matter  of  right  rather  than  of  grace.  But  I  can 
have  no  scruples  of  this  sort  with  respect  to  you  ; 
as  the  services  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  and 
particularly  in  my  late  troubles,  are  not  only  of  the 
highest,  but  most  conspicuous  nature.  An  ingenu- 
ous disposition,  where  it  already  owes  much,  is 
willing  to  owe  more ;  and  it  is  upon  this  principle 
that  I  make  no  difficulty  of  requesting  your  assist- 
ance in  an  article  of  the  last  importance  to  me.  I 
have  no  reason,  indeed,  to  fear  that  I  should  sink 
under  the  weight  of  your  favours,  even  if  they  were 
to  rise  beyond  all  number,  as  I  trust  there  is  none 
so  considerable  that  I  should  not  only  receive  with 
gratitude,  but  return  with  advantage. 

I  am  exerting  the  utmost  efforts  of  my  care,  my 
industry,  and  ray  talents,  in  order  to  secure  the 
election  of  Milo  to  the  consulate ;  and  I  think 
myself  bound  upon  this  occasion  to  give  a  proof  to 
the  world  of  the  more  than  common  affection  with 
which  I  enter  into  his  interest.  I  am  persuaded 
no  man  ever  was  so  anxious  for  the  preservation  of 
his  own  person  and  fortunes,  as  I  am  that  Milo 
may  obtain  this  honour :  an  event  upon  which  the 
security  of  my  own  dignities,  I  am  sensible, depends. 
Now,  the  assistance  which  it  is  in  your  power  to 
give  my  friend  is  so  very  considerable,  that  it  is  all 
we  want  to  be  assured  of  victory ;  for  thus  our 
forces  stand.  In  the  first  place,  Milo's  conduct 
towards  me  in  his  tribunate*  has  gained  him  (as  I 
hope  you  perfectly  well  know)  the  affections  of  all 
our  patriots,  as  the  liberality  of  his  temper  and  the 


r  See  rem.  i,  p.  37B,  towards  the  end. 

■  Milo  was  tribune  in  the  year  of  Rome  606 :  at  which 
time  he  conferred  very  singular  obligations  on  Cicero,  by 
most  zealously  exerting  all  his  power  and  credit  in  pro- 
moting his  recal  from  exile.— Orat  pro  Mil. 
C  C 
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magnificence  of  his  shows  have  secured  to  him  the 
faTOiir  of  the  populace^  In  the  next  place,  all  the 
young  part  of  the  republic,  together  with  those  who 
haye  the  most  influence  in  elections,  are  wholly  in 
his  interest,  as  having  received,  or  expecting  to 
receive,  the  benefit  of  his  own  popularity  and  active 
offices  upon  occasions  of  a  like  nature.  I  will  add, 
likewise,  that  he  has  my  suffrage ;  which,  though 
it  may  not  draw  after  it  any  considerable  effects,  is, 
however,  universally  approved  as  a  tribute  which 
is  justly  his  due ;  and  so  far  perhaps  it  may  be 
considered  as  of  some  weight  with  the  public.  All, 
therefore,  that  we  farther  require  is,  a  person  to 
appear  as  the  leader  of  these  our  rude  forces,  and 
to  unite  them  together  under  one  head ;  and  had 
we  the  choice  of  the  whole  world,  we  could  not  fix 
upon  a  man  so  well  qualified  for  this  purpose  as 
yourself.  If  you  believe,  then,  that  I  have  any 
worth  or  gratitude,  or  can  even  infer  it  from  these 
my  earnest  endeavours  to  serve  MUo  ;  in  a  word, 
if  yon  esteem  me  deserving  of  your  favours,  I 
entreat  you  to  co-operate  with  me  in  this  affair, 
upon  which  my  character  or  (to  come  still  nearer  to 
the  truth)  upon  which  almost  my  very  preservation 
depends".  With  regard  to  Milo  himself,  I  will 
only  assure  you  that  you  never  can  oblige  a  man 
of  a  more  solid  turn  of  mind,  of  a  more  resolute 
spirit,  or  one  who,  if  you  should  embrace  his  in- 
terest,  will  receive  your  good  offices  with  a  more 
affectionate  gratitude.  Yon  will  at  the  same  time 
also  confer  so  singular  an  honour  upon  myself,  as 
to  convince  me  that  you  have  no  less  regard  for  the 
support  of  my  credit  than  you  formerly  showed  for 
the  safety  of  my  person.  I  should  enlarge  much 
fkrther  upon  this  subject,  if  I  were  not  persuaded 
that  you  are  perfectly  sensible  of  the  infinite  obli- 
gations  I  have  received  from  Milo,  and  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  me  to  promote  his  election  with 
my  utmost  zeal,  and  even  at  the  hazard  of  my  life*. 


*■  Milo  had  dinipated  three  very  ooxuidersble  egtates  in 
the  extravagant  shows  which,  upon  different  occasionB,  he 
had  exhibited  to  the  people ;  as  he  was  likewise  at  this  time 
proposing  to  entertain  them  in  the  same  magnificent  man- 
ner, at  the  expense  of  200,0001.— Orat  pro  MiL  26 ;  Ad 
Quint  Frat.  UL  9. 

"  Cicero  was  particularly  concerned  to  secure  Milo's 
election,  not  only  from  a  principle  of  gratitude,  but  of 
self-preservation.  Fo^  Cludins,  our  author's  imphMsable 
enemy,  was  now  soliciting  the  office  of  pretor :  and  if  Milo 
were  rejected  from  the  oonsnlship,  it  would  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Plautus  Hypasoe  and  Metellus  Scipio,  who  were 
both  under  the  influence  of  Clodius.  By  these  means,  the 
latter  would  once  again  have  been  armed  with  the  princi- 
pal authority  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  Cicero  knew,  by 
sad  and  recent  experience,  that  he  had  everything  to  fear 
from  such  an  enemy  when  he  could  add  power  to  malice. 
His  interest,  therefore,  conspired  with  his  friendship  in 
li  snpporting  the  pretensions  of  Milo,  who  had,  upon  all 
occasions,  opposed  the  designs  of  Clodius  with  great  warmth 
and  spirit ;  and  who,  In  the  present  instance,  would  have 
proved  a  oounteMMklanoe,  if  Clodius  should  have  attempted 
a  second  time  to  fall  with  his  whole  weight  upon  Cicero.— 
Orat.  pro  Mil.  pattim. 

V  In  this  declining  state  of  the  republic,  the  elections 
were  carried  on,  not  only  by  the  most  shameful  and 
avowed  bribery,  but  by  the  several  mobs  of  the  respective 
candidatea  These,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  were  both 
disposed  and  prepared  to  commit  every  outrage  that  the 
cause  of  their  leaders  should  require.  Accordingly,  the 
party  of  Milo,  and  that  of  his  competitors,  had  such  fre- 
quent and  bloody  engagements  with  each  other,  as  to 
raise  a  general  apprehension  of  a  civil  war.— Plut.  in  Vit. 
Caton. 


I  will  only,  then,  in  one  word,  recommend  this 
affair,  and  therein  the  most  important  of  my  con-  i 
cems,  to  your  favour  and  protection :  and  be 
assured  I  shall  esteem  your  compliance  with  my 
request  as  an  obligation  superior,  I  had  almost 
said,  even  to  that  for  which  I  am  so  greatly  indebted 
to  Milo.  The  truth  of  it  ia,  it  would  give  me  more 
pleasure  to  make  him  an  effectual  return  for  the 
very  considerable  part  he  bore  in  my  restoration, 
than  I  received  even  from  the  benefit  of  his  good 
offices  themselves.  And  this,  I  am  confident,  your 
single  concurrence  will  fully  enable  me  to  per> 
form  ^.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIII. 
To  Titus  Fadiiu'. 
I  KNOW  not  any  event  which  has  lately  happened, 
that  more  sensibly  affects  me  than  your  disgrace. 
A.  11.700.  ^^^*  therefore,  from  being  capable  of 
giving  you  the  consolation  I  wish,  I 
greatly  stand  in  need  of  the  same  good  office  my- 
self. Nevertheless,  I  cannot  forbear  not  only  to 
exhort,  but  to  conjure  you  likewise  by  our  friend- 
ship, to  collect  your  whole  strength  of  reason,  in 
order  to  support  your  affiictions  with  a  firm  and 
manly  fortitude.  Remember,  my  friend,  that  cala- 
mities are  incident  to  all  mankind,  but  particularly 
to  us  who  live  in  these  miserable  and  distracted 
times.  Let  it  be  your  consolation,  however,  to 
reflect,  that  you  have  lost  far  less  by  fortune  than 
you  have  acquired  by  merit :  as  there  are  few  under 
the  circumstances  of  your  birth  who  ever  raised 
themselves  to  the  same  dignities ;  though  there  are 
numbers  of  the  highest  quality  who  have  sunk  into 
the  same  disgrace.  To  say  truth,  so  wretched  is 
the  fate  which  threatens  our  laws,  our  liberties, 
and  our  constitution  in  general,  that  well  may  he 
esteem  himself  happily  dealt  with  who  is  dismissed 
from  such  a  distempered  government  upon  the  least 
injurious  terms.  As  to  your  own  case  in  particular, 
when  you  reflect  that  you  are  still  undeprived  of 

w  Soon  after  this  letter  was  written,  an  imfortunate 
adventure  disconcerted  all  Cioero's  measures  in  behalf  of 
his  friend,  and  obliged  him,  instead  of  soliciting  any  Icoger 
for  Milo  as  a  candidate,  to  defend  him  as  a  criminal  It 
happened  that  Milo  and  Clodius  having  met,  as  they  were 
travelling  the  Appian  road,  a  rencounter  ensued,  in  which 
the  latter  was  killed.  Milo  was  arraigned  for  this  murder ; 
and,  being  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  banishment  Cicero, 
in  his  defence,  laboured  to  prove,  by  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, that  this  meeting  could  not  have  been  premeditated 
on  the  part  of  his  client :  and,  indeed,  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  not  But,  however  casual  that  particular  inci- 
dent might  have  been,  Milo,  it  Is  certain,  had  long  before 
determined  to  assassinate  Clodius:  and  it  appears,  too, 
tliAt  Cicero  himself  was  apprised  of  the  design.  This  is 
evident  from  a  letter  to  Attlcus,  written  about  four  years 
antecedent  to  the  fact  of  which  I  am  speaking :— "  Iteum 
Publium  (nisi  ante  occiaus  erit)  fore  a  Milone  puto.  8i  ae 
inter  viam  obtulerit,  oocisum  irl  ab  ipso  Milone  video. 
Non  dubitat  iaoere ;  pre  se  fert"— Dio,  xL  p.  143, 146  ; 
Orat  pro  MU. ;  Ad  Att  iv.  3. 

'  It  is  altogether  uncertain  to  whom  this  letter  is  ad- 
dressed ;  as  there  is  great  variety  in  the  several  readings  of 
its  inscription.  If  the  title  adopted  in  the  translation  be 
the  true  one,  (and  it  is  that  which  has  the  greatest  number 
of  commentators  on  its  side,)  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
written  was  qusestor  to  Cicero  in  his  consulate ;  and  after- 
wards one  of  those  tribunes  who,  in  the  year  of  Rome  e&6, 
promoted  the  law  by  which  he  was  restored  to  his  country. 
— AdAttiiLSS. 
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your  estate  ;  that  you  are  happy  in  the  aflfectiont 
of  your  children,  your  family,  and  your  friends ; 
and  that  in  all  probability  yon  are  only  separated 
from  them  for  a  short  interval :  when  you  reflect, 
that  among  the  great  number  of  impeachments 
which  have  lately  been  carried  on  J",  yours  is  the 
only  one  that  was  considered  as  entirely  groundless ; 
that  you  were  condemned  by  a  majority  only  of 
one  single  vote  ;  and  that,  too,  universally  supposed 
to  have  been  given  in  compliance  with  some  power- 
ful influence.  These,  undoubtedly,  are  considera- 
tions which  ought  greatly  to  alleviate  the  weight 
of  your  misfortune.  I  will  only  add,  that  you  may 
always  depend  upon  finding  in  me  that  disposition 
both  towards  yourself  and  jour  family,  as  is  agree- 
able to  your  wishes,  as  well  as  to  what  you  have  a 
right  to  expect.     FarewelL 


LETTER   XIX. 

To  TUtu  TiHus*. 
It  is  by  no  means  as  suspecting  that  my  former 
recommendation  was  not  sufficient,  that  I  give  you 
A.  u.  ''Oo  ^^^'  second  trouble,  but  merely  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  my  friend 
Avianus  Fhiccus;  to  whom  I  neither  can  nor  indeed 
ought  to  refuse  anything.  The  truth  is,  notwith- 
standing your  very  obliging  answer,  when  I  men- 
tioned his  aifair  to  you  in  person,  and  that  I  have 
already  written  to  you  in  strong  terms  opon  the 
same  subject,  yet  he  imagines  I  cannot  too  often 
apply  to  you  in  his  behalf.  I  hope,  therefore,  you 
will  excuse  me,  if  in  thus  yielding  to  his  inclina- 
tions I  should  seem  to  forget  that  you  are  incapable 
of  receding  from  your  word  ;  and  again  entreat  you 
to  allow  him  a  convenient  port,  and  sufficient  time 
for  the  exportation  of  his  corn.  Both  these  favours 
I  obtained  for  him  when  Pompey  had  the  com- 
mission in  which  you  are  now  employed;  and  the 
term  he  granted  him  was  three  years.  To  say  all 
in  one  word,  you  will  verv  sensibly  oblige  me  by 
convincing  Avianus  that  1  enjoy  ^e  same  share 
in  your  affection  which  he  justly  imagines  he  pos- 
I  of  mine.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 

To  Trebatiui, 

I  AcauAiNTBD  you  with  the  aifair  of  Silius. 

He  has  since  been  with  me,  when  I  informed  him 

A  u  Toa   ^''^  '^  ^^  7^™^  opinion  we  might  safely 

enter  into  the  usual  recognizance.     But 

he  has  consulted,  he  tells  me,  with  Servius,  who 

assures  him,  that  where  a  testator  has  no  power  to 

make  a  will,  it  must  be  considered,  to  all  intents 


7  The  cinmmstanoe  here  mentioned  renderB  it  probable 
that  the  letter  before  us  was  written  in  the  present  year. 
For  Poinpey  being  at  thia  time  appointed  sole  consul, 
made  several  salutary  regnUtionB  with  respect  to  the 
method  of  trials,  and  encouraged  prosecutions  against 
thoee  who  had  been  guilty  of  illegal  practices  in  order  to 
seenre  their  elections.  Accordingly,  many  persons  of  the 
flrst  rank  in  Rome  were  arraigned  and  convicted:  and 
Fadins  seems  to  hare  been  one  off  that  nnmber.— Pint,  in 
Vit.  Pomp,  et  Caton. 

*  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  ia  Inseribed,  is  wholly 
unknown :  and  the  occasion  upon  which  it  was  written  is 
not  off  importance  enough  to  deserve  any  animadversions. 


LETTER  XXI. 

To  Marcus  Marius, 

I  SHALL  punctually  execnte  your  commission. 
But  is  it  not  a  most  wonderful  specimen  of  your 
A  u  700  ^^^^^y*  ^^  to  employ  a  man  in  msJcing 
'a  purchase  for  you,  whose  interest  it  is 
to  advance  the  price  as  high  as  possible  ?  Above 
all,  I  most  admire  the  wisdom  of  your  restriction, 
in  confining  me  to  a  particular  sum.  For  had  you 
trusted  me  with  an  unlimited  order,  I  should  have 
thought  myself  obliged,  in  point  of  friendship,  to 
have  settled  this  affiiir  with  my  coheirs  upon  the 
most  advantageous  terms  in  your  behalf:  whereas, 
now  I  know  your  price,  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
I  shall  rather  set  up  a  fictitious  bidder  than  suffer 
the  estate  to  be  sold  for  less  than  the  money  you 
mention.  But,  jesting  apart,  be  assured  I  shall 
discharge  the  commission  you  have  assigned  me, 
with  all  the  care  I  ought. 

I  know  you  are  well  pleased  with  my  victory  over 
Bursa',  but  why  then  did  you  not  more  warmly 
congratulate  me  upon  the  occasion?  You  were 
mistaken  in  imagining  the  character  of  the  man  to 
be  much  too  despicable  to  render  this  event  a 
matter  of  any  great  exultation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  defeat  of  Bursa  has  afibrded  me  a  more  pleas- 
ing triumph  even  than  the  fall  of  Clodius.  Much 
rather,  indeed,  would  I  see  my  adversaries  van- 
quished  bv  the  hand  of  justice  than  of  violence  : 
as  I  would  choose  it  should  be  in  a  way  that  does 
honour  to  the  friends  of  my  cause,  without  exposing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  to  any  uneasy  consequences. 
But  the  principal  satisfaction  I  derive  from  this 
affair,  is  in  that  honest  and  undaunted  zeal  with 

•  Munatius  Planous  Bursa  was  tribune  the  year  before 
this  letter  was  written,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by 
inflaming  thoee  disturbances  in  Rome,  which  wero  ooea- 
sioned  by  the  assassination  off  Clodius.  The  body  of  Clodius 
beii^  produced  before  the  people  in  the  forum.  Bursa, 
together  with  one  of  his  coUeaguee,  infused  such  a  spirit  of 
riot  into  the  populace,  that,  wiatohing  up  the  oorpee,  they 
instantly  convoyed  it  to  the  curia  hoHOiat  (a  place  in 
which  the  senate  sometimee  assembled,)  where  ibey  paid 
it  the  funeral  honours.  This  they  executed  in  the  most 
insolent  and  tumultuous  manner,  by  erecting  a  funeral 
pOe  with  the  benches,  and  setting  fire  to  tbe  senate-house 
itsell  Bursa,  not  satisfied  with  these  licentious  outrages, 
endeavoured  likewise  to  instigate  the  mob  to  fall  upon 
Cicero,  the  avowed  friend  and  advocate  of  MHo,  by  whom 
Clodius  had  been  killed.  Cicero,  therefore,  as  soon  as 
BoTsa  was  out  of  his  office,  (for  no  magistrate  could  be 
impeached  during  hisminisby,)  exhibited  an  information 
against  him,  for  this  violation  of  the  public  peace ;  and 
Bursa,  being  found  guilty,  was  sentenced  to  suffer  banish- 
ment.—Dio,  xL  p.  143, 146 1  Asoon.  Argument,  in  Orat.  pro 
MU. 

C  C  a 


and  purposes,  as  if  it  had  never  subsisted ;  and 
Offilius,  it  seems,  agrees  in  this  opinion.  He  told 
me,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  had  not  applied  to 
you  upon  this  subject ;  but  desired  I  would  recom- 
mend both  himself  and  his  cause  to  your  protection. 
I  do  not  know  a  worthier  man  than  Silius,  nor  any  I 
one,  excepting  yourself,  who  is  more  my  friend. 
You  will  extremely  oblige  me,  therefore,  my  dear 
Trebatitts,  by  calling  upon  him  in  order  to  give  him 
the  promise  of  your  assistance :  and  I  earnestly 
entreat  you,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  to  pay 
this  visit  as  soon  as  possible.    Farewell. 
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which  I  was  supported  against  all  the  incredible 
efforts  of  a  very  great  man**,  who  most  warmly 
exerted  his  power  in  fayoor  of  my  antagonist.  I 
will  mention  another  circumstance,  likewise,  that 
recommends  this  victory  to  me,  and  which,  though 
perhaps  you  will  scarcely  think  it  a  probable  one, 
is,  nevertheless,  most  assuredly  the  case.  I  have 
conceived  a  much  stronger  aversion  to  this  man, 
than  I  ever  entertained  even  against  Clodius  him- 
self. (Xtt^peak  truth,  I  had  openly  declared  war 
against  the  latter :  whereas,  I  have  been  the  advo- 
cate and  protector  of  the  former.  Besides,  there 
was  something  enlarged,  at  least,  in  the  views  of 
Clodius,  as  he  aimed,  by  my  destruction,  at  over- 
turning the  whole  commonwealth:  and,  even  in 
;this.  he  acted  less  from  the  motions  of  his  own 
oreast,  than  by  the  instigations  of  a  party;  who 
were  sensible  they  could  never  be  secure  whilst  I 
had  any  remaining  credit.  But  the  contemptible 
Bursa,  on  the  contrary,  singled  me  out  for  the 
object  of  his  malice,  in  mere  gaiety  of  heart ;  and, 
without  the  least  provocation,  offered  himself  to 
some  of  my  enemies  as  one  who  was  entirely  at 
their  service  upon  any  occasion  wherein  they  could 
employ  him  to  my  prejudice.  Upon  these  con- 
siderations, my  friend,  I  expect  that  you  warmly 
congratulate  my  success,  as,  indeed,  I  esteem  it  an 
event  of  very  considerable  importance.  Never,  in 
truth,  did  Rome  produce  a  set  of  more  inflexible 
patriots  than  the  judges  who  presided  at  this  trial : 
for  they  had  the  honest  courage  to  pass  sentence 
against  him,  in  opposition  to  all  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  very  person  by  whom  they  were 
appointed^  to  this  honourable  office.  And,  un- 
doubtedly, they  would  not  have  acted  with  such 
uncommon  spirit,  had  they  not  considered  the 
insults  I  suffered  from  this  man  as  so  many  indig- 
nities offered  to  themselves. 

I  have  at  present  a  great  deal  of  troublesome 
business  upon  my  hands ;  as  several  considerable 
impeachments  are  going  fqjrward,  and  many  new 
laws  are  in  agitation.  It  is  my  daily  wish,  there- 
fore, that  no  intercalation <^  may  protract  these 
affairs  beyond  the  usual  period,  and  prevent  the 
pleasure  I  propose  to  myself,  of  paying  you  a  visit 
very  soon.     Farewell. 

b  Pompeyd^Dio,  p.  14& 

c  Pompey,  In  bis  late  consulship,  made  some  alterations 
with  respect  to  the  method  of  choosing  the  judges,  and 
elected  a  certain  number  out  of  the  three  orders  of  the  state, 
for  the  oognixanoe  of  civil  and  criminal  causes.— Manut. 
De  Leg.  p.  128 ;  Yell.  Pat.  il.  76. 

'  The  Roman  months  being  lunar,  a  proper  mnnber  of 
supplemental  days  were  added  every  two  years,  in  order 
to  adjust  their  reckoning  to  the  course  of  the  sun.  This 
was  called  an  intercalation,  and  was  performed  by  the 
pontifical  college  at  their  own  discretion.  Accordingly 
they  often  exercised  this  important  trust  as  interest  or 
ambition  dictated ;  and  by  their  arbitrary  taitercalations, 
either  adyanoed  or  retarded  the  stated  times  for  transacthig 
oivU  or  religious  affabv,  as  best  suited  the  prirate  pur- 
poses of  themselTes  or  their  friends.  By  these  means, 
these  unworthy  observers  of  the  heaveniy  motions  had 
introduced  so  great  a  confusion  into  their  calendar,  that, 
when  Cesar  undertook  its  reformation,  all  the  seasons 
were  misplaced ;  and  the  appohited  festivals  for  harvest 
and  vintage  were  no  longer  found  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  quarters.*-Suet  in  Vit.  JuL  Cm.  40;  Maorob. 
fiatam.1. 


LETTER  XXII. 
To  Trebatius. 
You  laughed  at  me  yesterday  when  T  asserted, 
over  our  wine,  that  it  was  a  question  among  the 
^  ^  ^P^  lawyers,  whether  an  action  of  thefc  could 
'be  brought  by  an  heir  for  goods  stolen 
before  he  came  into  possession.  Though  it  was 
late  when  I  returned  home,  and  I  had  drunk  pretty 
freely,  I  turned  to  the  place  where  this  question  is 
discussed,  and  have  sent  you  an  extract  of  the 
passage,  in  order  to  convince  you,  that  a  point 
which  you  imagined  had  never  been  maintained  by 
any  man,  was  actually  holden  by  Sextus  iElius, 
Marcus  Manlius,  and  Marcus  Brutus*.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  great  names,  I  agree  in  opinion 
with  Scsevola  and  Trebatius'.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XXIIL 

To  Appius  Pulcher, 
I  FIND  myself  obliged,  contrary,  indeed,  (o  my 
expectation,  as  well  as  my  wishes,  to  accept  the 
A  u  7oa  govcrn»"cnt  of  your  province  ».  Amidst 
the  numberless  uneasy  thoughts  and  occu. 
pations  which  this  circumstance  occasions  me,  it 
is  my  single  consolation,  that  I  could  not  have 
succeeded  any  man  in  this  employment  who  would 
be  more  disposed  than  yourself  to  deliver  it  up  to 
me  as  little  embarrassed  as  possible.  I  hope  you 
entertain  the  same  opinion  of  my  disposition  with 
regard  to  you  :  and,  be  assured,  I  shall  never  dis- 
appoint you  in  this  expectation.     1  most  earnestly 

c  These  were  all  of  them  lawyers  of  great  note  in  their 
respective  generations,  and  whose  writings  in  the  science 
they  professed  were  in  much  esteem.  The  two  former 
flourished  about  the  year  of  Rome  545,  and  600 :  the  Latter 

.  about  the  year  630.— Pompon.  Do  Orig.  Juris. 

I  f  Sccvola  was  one  of  the  names  of  Trebatius,  as  appears 
by  a  letter  to  Atticus  wherein  he  is  so  called.  Tliere  was 
likewise  a  Quintus  Mucius  Scevola,  a  lawyer  of  very  oon- 

I  Biderable  eminence,  who  lived  about  fifty  years  before  the 

I  presentdate,  and  who  compiled  a  body  of  laws  in  eighteen 

,  volumes.  Manutlus  imagines,  therefore,  that  in  allusion 
to  this  person,  Cicero  Jocularly  separates  the  names  Sca- 
vola  and  Trebatitit  by  an  intervening  copulative,  as  if  he 

I  were  speaking  of  two  different  men,  though  he  only  means 

,  his  friend  to  whom  he  is  writing. 

ff  The  great  commotions  that  had  been  raised  the  last 
year  in  Rome,  on  aoeountof  the  elections,  have  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  notes  above.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  remedy  these  evils  for  the  future,  by  abating  the  intem- 
perate ardour  with  which  the  magistracies  were  pursued, 
it  was  thought  expedient  to  deprive  the  prwtorship  and 
consulate  of  one  of  tlieir  principal  and  most  tempting 
advantages  This  consisted  in  the  government  of  pro- 
vinces ;  to  which  those  magistrates,  of  course,  succeeded 
at  the  expiration  of  tlielr  respective  administrations.  For 
these  govemmenta  not  only  secured  them  from  any  im- 
peachmenta  during  the  time  they  continued  in  them,  but 
were  likewbe  Inexhaustible  sources  of  wealth  to  those 
who  were  not  scrupulous  in  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 
Accordingly  a  law  paased,  by  which  it  was  enacted,  that 
no  future  prwtor  or  consul  should  be  capable  of  a  provincial 
charge,  till  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  oflSoe :  and, 
in  the  meantime,  that  the  provinces  should  be  supplied 
from  amopg  those  of  prstorian  and  consular  rank,  who 
had  laid  down  their  offices  without  succeeding  to  any 
government  Cicero  was  of  this  number :  and  it  Is  proba- 
ble, there  were  so  few  of  them,  that  he  was  not  at  liberty 
to  refuse,  wliat  it  is  very  certain  he  had  no  InoUnatton  to 
aooept^Dio,  xL  p.  142. 
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then  entreat  you,  by  all  the  ties  of  oar  friendship 
in  particular,  as  well  an  by  that  uncommon  gene- 
roaity  which  distinguishes  your  actions  in  general, 
to  render  me,  upon  this  occasion,  every  good  office 
in  your  power ;  as  undoubtedly  there  are  many. 

You  will  observe,  from  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
that  I  was  under  a  necessity  of  accepting  the 
government  of  some  province  :  and,  I  must  repeat 
it  once  more,  the  ease  with  which  I  shall  pass 
through  the  functions  of  my  ministry  depends 
upon  your  smoothing,  as  far  as  in  you  lies,  the 
difficulties  at  my  first  entrance.  You  are  the  best 
judge  in  what  particular  instances  you  can  contri- 
bute to  this  end  :  I  will  only,  in  general,  beseech 
you  to  do  so  in  every  article  wherein  you  imagine 
your  services  may  avail  me.  I  might  enlarge  on 
this  subject,  if  either  your  own  generous  temper, 
or  our  mutual  friendship,  would  suffer  me  to  dwell 
upon  it  any  longer ;  and  1  may  add,  too,  if  the 
nature  of  my  request  did  not  sufficiently  speak  for 
itself.  1  will  only,  therefore,  assure  you,  that  if  1 
should  not  make  this  application  in  vain,  yon  may 
depend  upon  receiving  a  strong  and  lasting  satis, 
faction  from  the  faithful  returns  of  my  gratitude. 
FareweU. 


LETTER   XXIV. 
To  the  same. 

I  ARRivBD  on  the  22nd  of  May  at  Brundisium, 
where  I  found  your  lieutenant^  Quintus  Fabius  ; 
A  u  "00.  ^**°»  agreeably  to  your  orders,  informed 
me,  that  it  is  highly  expedient  Ciliciashould 
be  strengthened  with  an  additional  number  of  forces. 
This  was  conformable,  not  only  to  my  own  senti- 
ments, who  am  more  immediately  concerned  in  the 
security  of  that  province,  but  to  the  opinion  like- 
wise of  the  senate  ;  who  thought  it  reasonable  that 
both  Bibnlus*  and  myself  should  reinforce  our 
respective  legions  with  recruits  from  Italy.  But  it 
I  was  strongly  opposed  by  Sulpiciusi  the  consul; 
though  not  without  very  warm  remonstrances  on 
our  parts.  However,  as  it  seemed  to  be  the  general 
inclination  of  the  senate  that  we  should  hasten  our 
departure,  we  were  obliged  to  submit :  and  we  set 
j    forward  accordingly. 

Let  me  now  repeat  the  request  I  made  in  my 
last  from  Rome,  and  again  entreat  you  to  favour 
me  in  all  those  instances  wherein  one  friend  can 
oblige  another  who  succeeds  to  his  government. 
In  short,  let  it  be  ffwir  care  to  convince  the  world 
that  I  could  not  have  followed  a  more  affectionate 
predecessor;  as  it  shall  be  mine  to  give  conspi- 
cuous proofs,  that  you  could  not  have  resigned 
your  province  to  one  more  sincerely  devoted  to 
your  interest 

b  Every  prooofUiul,  or  governor  of  a  province,  was  accom- 
panied ¥riUi  a  certain  number  of  lieutenants,  in  proportion 
to  his  rank  and  quality.  These  officers  ienred  him  as  a 
kind  of  first  ministers  in  civil  affairs ;  and  they  oommanded 
in  chief  under  him  when  he  took  the  field. 

i  Some  acoount  has  already  been  given  of  Bibulns  in  the 
notes  on  the  preceding  book.  [See  rem.  *,  p.  367.]  He 
was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  a  province  bordering  on 
that  of  CUicia ;  to  which  Cicero  was  on  his  way  when  ho 
wrote  the  present  letter,  and  all  the  subsequent  ones  in 
this  book. 

J  ServiuB  Sulplcius  Rufus  was  consul  this  year,  together 
with  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus.  For  a  more  particular 
account  of  thelbrmer,  see  letter  12,  book  vii.,  rem.  7,  and 
of  the  latter,  rem, »,  letter  35,  of  this  book. 


I  understood,  by  the  copy  which  yon  communi- 
cated to  me  of  those  dispatches  yon  sent  to  the 
senate,  that  you  had  actually  disbanded  a  consi- 
derable part  of  your  armv.  But  Fabius  assures 
me,  this  was  a  point  which  you  only  had  in  your 
intention ;  and  that,  when  he  lefk  yon,  the  whole 
number  of  your  legions  was  complete.  If  this  be 
the  case,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  keeping  the 
few  forces  under  your  command  entire ;  as  I  sup- 
pose the  decree  of  the  senate  which  passed  in  rela- 
tion to  this  article  has  already  been  transmitted 
to  you.  To  comprise  all  in  one  word,  I  pay  so 
great  a  deference  to  your  judgment,  tha^  whatever 
measures  you  may  think  proper  to  pursue,  I  shall, 
undoubtedly,  believe  them  reasonable ;  though  I 
am  persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  you  will  pursue 
such  only  as  shall  appear  to  be  for  my  benefit. 

I  am  waiting  at  Brundisium  for  my  lieutenant 
Caius  Pontinius,  whom  I  expect  here  on  the  Ist  of 
June;  and  I  shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity, 
after  his  arrival^  of  proceeding  on  my  voyage. 
Farewell* 


LETTER  XXV. 

Calvit^  to  Cicero. 
Agreeably  to  my  promise  when  we  parted,  I 
have  sent  you  a  full  account  of  every  event  that  has 
a  V  702  happened  since  you  left  Rome.  For  this 
purpo:)e  I  employed  a  person  to  collect 
the  news  of  the  town  :  and  am  only  afraid  you  will 
think  he  has  executed  his  office  much  too  punctu- 
ally. I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  you 
are  a  man  of  infinite  curiosity ;  and  that  travellers 
take  pleasure  in  being  informed  of  every  little  cir- 
cumstance transacted  at  home.  But,  I  hope,  you 
will  not  impute  it  to  any  want  of  respect,  that  I 
assigned  over  this  employment  to  another  hand. 
On  the  contrary,  as  much  engaged  as  I  really  am, 
and  as  little  fond  of  writing  as  you  know  me  to  be, 
I  should  with  great  pleasure  execute  my  commis- 
sion, which  gave  me  occasion  to  think  of  you.     I 

k  ManutiuB  has,  with  great  industry,  drawn  together  the 
several  Mattered  passages  in  the  ancient  historians,  relating 
to  Cnlius :  and  it  is  but  a  piece  of  J  ustioe  due  to  that  learned 
critic  to  acknowledge,  that  the  following  acoount  is  ex- 
tracted from  those  materials,  which  bis  labours  spared  me 
the  trouble  of  collecting. 

Marcus  Coellus  was  tribune  of  the  people  the  year  before 
this  letter  was  written.  He  distinguished  himself  in  that 
office  by  zealously  and  boldly  supporting  the  claims  of  the 
senate  and  the  interests  of  the  aristocratical  party,  agahist 
the  attacks  of  the  oppnsito  faction.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out  between  Pompey  and  Cnsar,  he  affected  at  first 
to  stand  neuter :  he  afterwards,  however,  thought  proper 
to  Join  with  the  latter.  But  Cesar  not  gratifying  his  am- 
bition in  the  manner  he  expected,  he  changed  sides,  and 
raised  great  disturbances  in  Rome  in  favour  of  Pompey. 

Coelius  applied  himself  early  to  the  art  of  oratory ;  and, 
for  that  purpose,  was  introduced  by  his  father  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Cicero,  under  whose  direction  he  formed 
his  eloquence.  His  parts  and  genius  soon  distinguished 
him  in  the  forum :  but,  though  his  speeches  were  oonceived 
with  peculiar  spirit  and  vivacity,  his  language  was  thought 
forced,  and  the  harmony  of  bis  periods  too  much  neg- 
lected. His  morals  were  suitable  to  the  degenerate  age 
in  which  he  lived,  luxurious  and  dissolute ;  as  his  temper 
was  remarkably  inflammable,  and  apt  to  kindle  into  the 
most  imphicable  resentments.— Cic.  Orat.  pro  C«eUo;  Ca-s. 
De  Bell.  Civ.  ill.;  VelL  Pat.  il. ;  Dialog,  de  Cans,  corrupt 
Eloquent ;  Scnec.  De  Ira,  ill.  See  letter  17,  book  vii. 
remt.  ▼  and  \ 
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trust,  however,  when  you  cast  year  eye  open  this 
volame  of  news,  yon  will  very  readily  admit  my 
excuse ;  as  I  know  not,  indeed,  who  else,  except 
the  compiler,  could  find  leisure,  1  will  not  say  to 
transcribe,  but  even  to  peruse,  such  a  strange 
medley.  It  contains  a  collection  of  decrees  of  the 
senate  and  rumours  of  the  people ;  of  private  tales 
and  public  edicts.  Should  it  happen,  nevertheless, 
to  afford  you  no  sort  of  entertainment,  give  me  due 
notice,  that  I  may  not  put  myself  to  this  prodigious 
expense  only  to  be  impertinent.  If  any  events  of 
more  importance  should  arise,  and  which  are  above 
the  force  of  these  hackney-news  writers,  I  will 
take  the  relation  upon  myself,  and  give  you  a  full 
account  of  the  sentiments  and  speculations  of  the 
world  concerning  it :  but,  at  present,  there  is  little 
of  this  kind  stirring. 

As  to  the  report  which  was  so  current  when  we 
were  at  Cume*,  of  enfranchising  the  colonies  on 
the  other  side  the  Po",  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
travelled  beyond  that  city :  at  least,  I  have  heard 
no  mention  of  this  affair  since  my  return  to  Rome. 

Marcellus  not  having  yet  moved  that  Caesar  may 
be  recalled  firom  his  government  in  Gaul,  and 
intending  to  defer  it,  as  he  told  me  himself,  to  the 
1st  of  June,  it  has  occasioned  the  revival  of  those 
suspicions  to  his  disadvantage,  which  so  strongly 
prevailed  when  you  were  here". 

If  you  had  an  interview^  with  Pompey  (as  I 
remember  it  was  your  intention)  let  me  know  the 
conversation  that  passed  between  you,  and  what 
you  could  discover  of  his  designs  :  for,  though  he 
seldom  speaks  his  real  sentiments,  he  has  not  arti- 
fice enough  to  conceal  them  p.  As  to  Csesar,  we 
have  frequent,  and  no  very  favourable,  reports  con- 
cerning him :  however,  they  are  at  present  nothing 
more  than  rumours.  Some  say  he  has  lost  all  his 
cavabry ;  and  I  believe  this  is  the  truth  of  the  case : 
others,  that  the  seventh  legion  has  been  entirely 
defeated,  and  that  he  himself  is  so  surrounded  by 


1  A  city  In  Campania,  rifcuated  upon  the  sesrOoaBt ;  near 
wliich  Cioero  had  a  vOla. 

n  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  river 
Po ;  and,  aooordingly,  as  the  inhabitants  were  situated 
with  respect  to  Italy,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
that  river,  they  were  called  Citpadani,  or  Trarupadani. 
Cesar  had  a  scheme  of  putting  the  latter  on  the  same  foot 
with  the  municipal  towns  of  Italy ;  the  chief  magistrates 
whereof  had  a  right  of  suflhige  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  were  capable  of  being  elected  to  the 
offices  of  the  republic.  This  seems  to  be  the  circumstance 
to  which  Cttllus  here  alludes ;  as  Cicero  obscurely  hints 
at  it  likewise  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Attieus.— Ad  Att  v. 
8 ;  and  the  remark  of  Mongault  upon  that  passaga 

n  Marcellus,  the  present  consul,  distinguished  himself 
throughout  his  whole  administration  by  a  warm  opposition 
to  Caesar ;  as  he  afterwards  actually  made  the  motion  of 
which  Ccelius  here  speaks.  He  was  not,  however,  so  for- 
tunate as  to  succeed  in  it,  being  opposed  by  his  colleague 
Sulpicius,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  tribunes.— Dio, 
xli.  p.  148.  See  his  character  in  rem.  »  on  the  35th  letter 
of  this  book. 

o  Pompey  was  at  this  time  at  Tarentum,  a  maritime 
city  of  CaUbria,  where  Cicero  spent  a  few  days  with  him 
in  his  way  to  CUicia,  whUe  he  waited  the  arrival  of  his 
lieutenant  Pontinius.— Ad  Att  v.  & 

P  Cicero  in  his  letters  to  Atticus  often  mentions  the 
difficulty  of  penetrating  Into  Pompey's  real  designs :  but 
if  Coclius  may  be  credited,  ho  was,  it  soems,  one  of  those 
uver-rcflned  dissemblers,  who,  as  our, British  Horace 
observes,  are 

So  very  close,  they're  hid  from  none.— Popk. 


the  Bellovaci<i,  that  he  cannot  possibly  receive  any 
succours  from  the  main  body  of  his  army.  But 
this  news  is  not  publicly  known :  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  only  the  whisper  of  a  party  which  I  need  not 
name,  and  who  mention  it  with  great  caution; 
particularly  Domitius',  who  tells  it  in  your  ear 
with  a  most  important  air  of  secrecy. 

A  strong  report  prevailed  here  that  you  were 
assassinated  upon  the  road  on  the  24th  of  May, 
by  Quintns  Pompeius*.  I  heartily  cursed  the  idle 
authors  of  this  alarm :  however,  it  did  not  give  me 
any  great  disturbance,  as  I  knew  Pompeiua  to  be 
then  at  Baulis*,  where  the  poor  man  is  reduced  to 
exercise  the  miserable  office  of  a  pilot,  to  keep 
himself  from  starving.  May  you  ever  be  as  secure 
from  all  other  dangers  as  you  were  from  this ! 

Your  friend"  Plancus  is  at  Bavenna ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  very  considerable  benefaction  he 
has  lately  received  from  Caesar^,  the  man  is  still 
in  distress. 

Your  political  treatise*  is  universally  read  and 
much  admired.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVI. 
To  Appitu  Pulcher. 

I  RiCBiVBD  your  letter  at  this  place''  on  the 
4th  of  June,  by  which  I  am  informed  that  you 
A.  u.  70S  ^'^^  charged  Lucius  Clodius  with  a  mes- 
sage to  me.  I  am,  therefore,  waiting  for 
his  arrival,  that  I  may  hear  as  early  as  possible 
whatever  he  has  to  say  on  your  part.  In  the  mean 
time,  notwithstanding  I  have  already  by  many 
instances  convinced  you,  I  hope,  of  my  firiendship ; 
yet,  let  me  assure  you,  that  I  shall  particularly 
endeavour  to  show  it  upon  every  occasion,  by  the 
most  tender  regard  for  your  character.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  in  return  to  be  informed,  not  only  by 
Fabius  and  Flaccus,  but  particularly  by  Octavins, 
of  the  share  you  allow  me  in  your  esteem.  I  had 
before,  indeed,  many  reasons  for  believing  I  en- 
joyed that  pririlege ;  but  chiefly  by  that  very  agree- 
able present  of  your  treatise  upon  augury,  which 

4  A  most  martial  and  powerful  people  in  Belgic  Gaul, 
against  whom  Caraar  was  at  this  time  making  war. 

r  Lucius  Domitius  iEnobarbus,  one  of  Caesar's  avowed 
enemies.  A  particular  account  will  be  given  of  him  in 
the  remarks  cm  the  letto*  addressed  to  him  in  this  col- 
lection. 

■  Quintns  Pompeius  Ruf  us  was  tribune  the  last  year,  and 
a  principal  author  of  thoee  disturbances  which  ensued  uptm 
the  death  of  Clodius.  [See  rem.  \  p.  387.]  At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  office,  therefore,  being  convicted  of  these 
misdemeanours,  he  was  banished  from  Rome.— Dio,  xl. 
p.  146.  t  A  city  In  Campania. 

n  Hunatius  Plancus  Bursa:  of  whom  an  account  has  been 
given  in  rem.  *,  p.  387.  Ccelius  speaks  ironically,  when  he 
calls  him  Cicero's  friend. 

▼  See  rem.  \  on  letter  17f  book  iL 

w  "  It  was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  In  which 
the  greatest  persons  of  the  republic  were  Introduoed.  From 
the  fragments  of  this  work  which  still  remain,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  noble  iierformanoe,  and  one  of  his  capital 
pieces ;  where  all  the  important  questions  in  politics  and 
morality  were  discussed  with  the  greatest  elegance  and 
accnraoy."— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  13ft. 

>  Bnmdisium.  This  letter  was  written  but  a  few  days 
after  the  last  addressed  to  Appius,  which  is  likewise  dated 
from  this  place,  where  Cicero  continued  about  a  fortnight. 
He  was  prevented  from  embarking  sooner,  not  only  as  he 
waited  the  arrival  of  his  lieutenant  Pontinius,  but  also  by 
a  slight  indisposition.— Ad  Att  v.  8. 
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yoa  have  lo  affectionately  addreeaed  to  me'.  No 
teBtiinony  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  likewise, 
of  the  singular  friendship  I  bear  yon.  The  truth 
is,  you  ha^e  oonlinually  risen  in  ray  affection  e^er 
since  yoa  first  distinguished  me  with  yours :  but 
you  are  now  still  more  endeared  to  me  from  that 
regard  I  entertain  for  those  illustrious  persons  with 
whom  you  have  formed  a  family  alliance'.  For 
Pompey  and  Brutus,  though  so  distant  from  each 
other  in  point  of  age,  have  both  of  them  the  same 
high  rank  in  my  esteem.  I  must  add,  that  the 
connexion  between  us  as  fellow-members  of  the 
same  sacred  college*,  especially  after  the  honour- 
able applause  I  have  lately  received  from  yoai>,  is 
a  very  powerfol  cement  of  our  mutual  friendship. 

If  I  should  have  an  interview  with  Clodius, 
whom  1  shall  endeavour  to  see  as  soon  as  possible, 
1  shall  have  occasion  to  write  to  you  more  fully. 
I  will  at  this  time,  therefore,  only  farther  assure 
you,  that  I  read  with  great  pleasure  that  part  of 
your  letter  where  you  tell  me,  your  single  reason 
for  continuing  in  the  province  is,  in  order  to  give 
me  a  meeting.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XXVIL 

To  Canu  Memmiut '. 

I  AM  doubtful  whether  I  have  more  reason  to 

regret  or  rejoice  that  I  did  not  find  you,  as  I 

A  u  709    ^^P^^»  ^^  Athens'*.   On  the  one  hand, 

*   if  that  meeting  would  have  renewed  my 

7  This  treatise  wan  drawn  up  in  vindication  of  the  augu- 
ral science,  or  the  art  of  foretelling  events,  from  certain 
signs  which  Providence  was  supposed  to  have  intended  as 
Intimations  of  futurity.  This  scienco  was  generally  ex- 
ploded l»y  the  wiser  part  of  their  philosophers,  as  having 
no  foundation  in  reason  or  experience :  but  Appius  was  so 
weakly  oreduloos,  it  seems,  as  seriously  to  believe  and 
maintain  the  oontrary.— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  30a 

*  Bee  the  latter  end  of  rem,  *>,  on  letter  3,  of  this  book. 

•  The  college  of  augurs,  of  which  Cicero  and  Appius 
were  members,  consisted  at  this  time  of  fifteen /r/2oi0#,  (if 
that  term  may  be  allowed.)  who  wore  all  of  them  persons 
of  the  first  distinction  in  Rome.  Their  office  was  to 
determine  whether  the  omens,  which  were  always  con- 
sulted previously  to  the  transacting  of  any  public  business, 
were  favourable  for  that  purpose,  or  observed  in  a  proper 
manner.  This  gave  them  a  very  considerable  authority 
in  the  commonwealth ;  as  it  was  in  their  power  to  obstruct 
the  most  important  alTairs  of  the  state,  by  declaring  that 
tfaey  were  unwarranted  by  the  auspicea  Cicero,  about 
two  years  before  the  date  of  the  present  letter,  was  elected 
into  this  college,  in  the  place  of  young  Craasus,  who 
perished  (as  has  already  been  observed)  in  the  unfor- 
tunate expedition  which  his  father  undertook  against  the 
Parthiana 

b  This  alludes  to  the  treatise  mentioned  above,  which 
Appius  inscribed  to  Cicero. 

c  The  family  of  Cains  Hemmius  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  all  Rome ;  being  descended,  it  was 
said,  from  Mnestheus,  a  companion  of  jEneas  in  his 
expedition  into  Italy.  Memmius,  having  passed  through 
the  offices  of  tribune  and  prctor,  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  in  the  year  of  Rome  699: 
and  the  iniquitous  engagement  into  which  he  entered,  in 
order  to  secure  his  election,  affords  a  very  remarkable 
specimen,  not  only  of  his  own  character,  but  of  the  un- 
paralleled degeneracy  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  The 
consuls  of  that  year  were  Domitius  JEnobarbus,  and 
Appius  Pulcher,  the  person  to  whom  the  preceding  letter, 
and  several  others  in  this  book,  are  addressed.  It  was 
stipulated  between  these  worthy  magistrates,  and  the  two 
associates  who  were  Joint-candidates  to  succeed  them,  that 


concern  for  the  injustice*  which  has  been  done  you, 
I  should  have  had  the  satisftiction,  on  the  other,  of 
being  a  witness  of  your  supporting  it  with  the 

they  should  mutually  assist  each  other  in  their  respective 
viewa  On  the  part  of  the  oonsuls  it  was  agreed,  that 
they  should  promote  the  election  of  Hemmius  and  his 
friend  Calvlnus,  with  all  their  credit  and  power.  These, 
in  return,  entered  into  a  btmd  in  the  penalty  of  somewhat 
more  than  8,0001.  by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to 
procure  throe  augun,  who  should  attest,  that  they  were 
present  in  the  comitia  when  a  law  passed  to  invest  these 
consuls  with  the  military  command  in  their  provinces. 
The  contract  farther  added,  that  they  would  also  produce 
three  persons  of  consular  rank,  who  should  likewise  depose, 
that  they  were  not  only  present  in  the  senate,  but  actually 
in  the  number  of  those  who  signed  a  decree,  by  which  the 
usual  proconsular  appointmentswere  granted  to  Appius  and 
iEnobarbus.  The  truth,  however,  was,  that  so  fir  fjrom 
any  law  or  decree  of  this  nature  ever  having  passed,  it  had 
not  even  been  propoitd  either  to  the  people  or  the  senate. 

..  En, 

Romanes  rermn  domlnos,  gentemque  togatam  t 
Extraordinary  as  this  Infamous  association  was,  it  is  stm 
more  surprising  that  Memmius  should  have  had  the  front 
publicly  to  avow  it,  by  becoming  himself  the  informer  of 
the  whole  transaction.  Yet  so  the  fact  is :  end,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  persuasions  of  Pompey,  he  laid  open  the 
whole  of  this  shameful  agreement  to  the  senate.  It  Is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  motive  that  oould  induce  Memmius 
to  make  a  discovery  which  must  show  him  to  the  world, 
in  every  view,  so  completely  abandoned.  But  Pomiiey, 
it  is  highly  probable,  instigated  him  to  this  resoluUon, 
with  the  hope  that  the  rendering  public  so  unexampled  a 
violation  of  all  •that  ought  to  be  held  most  sacred  in 
society,  would  add  strength  to  those  flames  whtoh  now 
raged  in  the  commonwealth.  For  most  of  the  historians 
agree,  that  Pompey  secretly  fomented  the  present  tumults, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  republic  to  the  necessity  of  investing 
him  with  the  supreme  authority.  What  resolutions  were 
taken  in  the  senate,  upon  this  occasion,  do  not  clearly 
appear :  for  those  passages  fai  the  letters  to  Attious  wherein 
their  proceedings  in  relation  to  this  affair  seem  to  bn  hinted 
at.  are  extremely  dark ;  and  rendered  still  more  obscure 
by  the  negligence  of  the  transcribers,  in  blending  epistles 
together  of  different  and  distant  dates.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Memmius  lost  his  election :  some  time  after 
which,  being  impeached,  and  sentenced  to  banishment, 
he  retired  to  Athens ;  where  he  seems  to  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  daya  Tie  was  a  man  of  greater  parts 
than  application,  and  would  have  proved  an  excellent 
orator,  if  he  had  trusted  less  to  the  strength  of  his  natural 
genius :  or  rather,  indeed,  if  he  had  not  been  too  indolent 
to  improve  his  faculties  of  this  kind,  by  an  habitual  exer- 
cise. He  was  not  too  laay,  however,  to  employ  them  with 
the  ladies :  in  which  he  was  extremely  successful :  parti- 
cularly with  the  wife  of  Marcus  Lucullus,  brother  to  the 
celebrated  Lucius  Lucullus,  so  well  known  to  every  reader 
of  the  Roman  story.  He  seems,  in  truth,  to  have  been 
one  of  that  sort  of  men,  who,  in  the  language  of  Bhak- 
speare.  \a  formed  to  make  woman  false ;  at  least  if  a  poet 
may  be  supposed  no  flatterer  in  the  picture  he  draws  of 
his  patron.  For  Lucretius,  who  inscribed  his  poem  to 
Memmius,  represents  Venus,  in  his  invocation  to  that 
goddess,  as  having  bestowed  upon  this  her  favourite,  every 
charm  that  could  render  him  the  most  graceful  and  accom- 
plished of  the  sons  of  men  :— 

"  Te  sociam  studoo  scribundis  versibns  esse, 
Quos  ego  de  Rerura  Natura  pangere  oonor 
Memmiadc  nostro :  quam  tu,  Dea.  tempore  in  omne 
Omnibus  omatum  voluisti  excellere  rebus." 
"  Thy  aid,  celestial  Queen  of  beauty,  bring. 
While  Nature's  laws  in  vent'rous  verse  I  sing; 
To  Memmius  sing :  the  man  by  thee  designed. 
With  ev'ry  grace  and  ev*ry  art  refined. 
To  shine  the  first  and  fairest  of  his  kind.** 
Glfanii  Prolegom.  in  Lucrot.  de  Gent.  Memmia ;  Ad  Att. 
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most  philosophical  magnanimity.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  I  cannot  but  lament  that  I  did  not  see 
yon :  for  the  uneasiness  I  feel  at  your  unmerited 
sufferings  is  too  great  to  have  admitted  of  much 
increase  by  that  interview ;  and,  in  all  other  re- 
spects, it  would  have  added  very  considerably  to 
my  pleasure.  It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  in  which 
I  shall,  without  scruple,  indulge  myself  the  first 
convenient  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time,  so 
much  of  the  purpose  of  my  intended  visit  as  may 
be  explained,  and,  I  should  hope,  settled  too,  in  a 
letter  I  will  now  lay  before  yon.  The  favour  I  am 
going  to  request,  though  of  little  consequence  to 
you,  is  of  much  importance  to  me  :  however,  ere  I 
enter  upon  the  subject,  let  me  previously  assure 
you,  that  I  do  not  desire  you  to  comply  with  my 
inclinations  any  farther  than  it  shall  be  agreeable 
to  your  own.  I  must  inform  you,  then,  in  the 
first  place,  that  I  am  most  intimately  united  with 
Patro,  the  Epicurean,  in  every  article  I  mean 
except  his  philosophy :  for  there,  indeed,  we  are  at 
a  great  distance.  I  received  the  first  marks  of  his 
esteem  so  long  ago  as  when  he  distinguished  him- 
self at  Rome  by  his  singular  attachment  to  you  and 
your  family;  and  in  the  cause  which  he  lately 
gained  in  our  courts,  I  was  a  principal  advocate 
both  for  him  and  his  associates.  1  must  add,  that 
he  was  recommended  to  me  by  my  very  worthy 
friend'  Phasdrus ;  a  man  whom,  long  before  I  be- 
came acquainted  with  Philov,  and  indeed  from  my 
childhood,  1  always  highly  valued.  The  first  quality 
that  recommended  him  to  my  esteem  was  his 
philosophical  abilities  ;  as  I  afterwards  had  reason 
to  admire  him  for  his  moral  and  social  virtues. 
Before  I  left  Rome,  I  received  a  letter  from  Patro 
requesting  me,  in  the  first  phice,  to  intercede  with 
you  to  be  reconciled  to  him  ;  and  in  the  next,  that 
you  would  make  him  a  grant  of  an  old  ruinous 
edifice  which  belongs,  it  seems,  to  the  college  of 
Epicurus'*.  I  forbore  writing  to  you,  however, 
upon  this  subject,  as  being  unwilling  to  interrupt 
you  in  the  design  which  I  then  thought  yon  enter- 
iT.  18 ;  Suet,  in  Vit.  Aug.  Mi ;  Virgil.  JEn.  i.  286 ;  De  Clar. 
Orat.  70 ;  Ad  Att.  L  18 ;  Lucret.  L  25. 

d  Cicero  took  Athens  in  his  way  to  Cilicia:  and  Hemmius 
left  that  city  the  day  before  his  arrival.  Manutlus  supposes 
that  he  withdrew  on  purpose  to  avoid  our  author,  with 
whom,  he  imagines,  Memml  us  was  disgusted  for  not  having 
given  him  his  assistance  at  his  trial.  But  this  is  meraly 
conjecture ;  and  has  so  much  the  less  foundation,  as  thera 
is  not  the  least  hint  of  this  kind  in  the  letter  to  Atticns, 
wherein  Cicero  acquaints  him  with  the  drcumstanoe  of 
his  not  meeting  with  Memmius.— Ad  Att.  v.  10. 

« It  is  by  no  means  certain  upon  what  oocasinn  Memmius 
was  banished.  The  principal  commentators,  indeed,  are 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  prosecution 
that  was  commenced  against  him  for  those  corrupt 
practices  mentioned  in  the  first  remark  on  this  letter. 
But  it  seems  to  appear  from  Cicero's  epistles  to  his  brother, 
either  that  Memmius  and  his  associates  were  all  acquitted 
of  that  impeachment,  or  that  their  several  prosecutions 
were  dropped.— Ad  Quint.  Frat.  iii.  2,  3.  8. 

f  Phodrus.  it  is  supposed,  was  ttie  predecessor  of  Patro 
in  the  Epicurean  college. 

t  Cicero,  in  another  part  of  his  writings,  mentions  an 
Academic  philosopher  of  this  name,  whose  lectures  he 
attended.  If  the  same  person  be  misant  in  both  places,  as 
indeed  is  highly  probable,  Mr.  Ross  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  charging  the  learned  Manutius  with  a  mistake,  in 
imagining  Philo  to  have  been  an  Epicurean,  and  prede- 
oeesor  to  Pbaidrus. 

b  Memmius  had  obtained  a  grant  of  this  edifice  from  the 
Athenians,  in  order  to  build  a  house  for  his  own  use. 


tained,  of  building  upon  that  spot.  But  I  now 
comply  with  his  solicitation,  as  he  has  assured  me, 
since  my  arrival  in  Athens,  that  it  is  the  general 
opinion  of  your  friends,  that  you  have  totally  laid 
aside  this  scheme.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the 
real  case,  and  your  particular  interest  should  no 
longer  interfere,  let  me  prevail  with  yon  to  grant 
his  petition.  And  if  you  should  have  taken  any 
little  prejudice  against  my  friend  by  the  ill  offices 
of  his  countrymen,  (whose  capricious  tempers  I  am 
well  acquainted  with,)  I  entreat  you  to  renounce 
your  resentment,  not  only  for  my  sake,  but  in 
compliance  also  with  the  suggestions  of  your  own 
generous  nature.  Shall  I  freely  own  to  you  my 
real  sentiments  ^  To  confess  the  truth,  then,  there 
does  not  appear  any  just  reason  either  for  his  being 
so  earnest  in  pressing  this  affair  of  the  edifice,  or 
for  your  persisting  in  your  refusal.  This,  at  least, 
is  most  evident,  t^at  it  is  much  more  suitable  to  a 
man  of  his  character  than  of  yours,  to  be  obstinate 
in  trifles.  You  are  well  apprised,  I  know,  of  the 
plea  which  Patro  alleges,  to  justify  his  warmth 
upon  this  occasion.  I  need  not  mention,  there- 
fore, that  he  urges  the  honour  and  reverence  which 
is  due  to  the  last  injunctions  of  Epicurus  * ;  the 
particular  regard  he  owes  to  the  earnest  request  of 
Phsdrus,  together  with  that  veneration  which 
ought  to  be  paid  to  a  mansion  impressed  vnth 
the  footsteps  of  so  many  celebrated  philosophers. 
One  cannot,  indeed,  condemn  his  zeal  in  this  in- 
stance, without  deriding,  at  the  same  time,  the 
whole  system  of  his  philosophy.  But  neither  you 
nor  I  are  sach  enemies  to  those  of  his  sect  as  not 
to  be  inclined  to  pardon  an  enthusiasm  of  this  sort, 
especially  as  it  is  a  prejudice  ^  it  be  a  prejudice) 
that  arises  from  the  weakness,  not  the  wickedness, 
of  his  heart  But  I  must  not  forget  to  mention 
another  inducement  which  eugaged  me  to  apply 
to  you  in  his  favour.  I  will  introduce  it  by  assuring 
you  that  I  look  upon  Atticus  as  my  brother :  and 
indeed  there  is  no  man  who  has  a  more  consider- 
able share  of  my  heart,  or  from  whose  friendship 
I  derive  greater  satisfieu^tionJ.  It  is  in  pursuance 
of  his  most  earnest  entreaty,  as  well  as  of  Patro's, 
that  I  make  the  present  application.  And  though 
Atticus  is  by  no  means  of  a  temper  to  be  importu- 
nate, nor  has  any  ambitious  purposes  of  his  own 
to  gratify;  yet  he  has  desired  me,  with  all  the 
ardour  imaginable,  to  exert  my  utmost  interest 
with  you  in  this  aflair.  Not  tluit  he  is  influenced 
by  his  particular  attachment  to  this  sect,  for  he  has 
too  much  learning,  as  well  as  judgment,  to  be  a  bigot 
to  their  unphilosophical  tenets:  but  he  is  swayed 
entirely  by  his  friendship  for  Patro,  and  the  esteem 
he  entertained  for  his  predecessor  in  this  college, 
the  worthy  Phsedrus.  He  is  persuaded  that  my 
influence  with  you  is  so  great,  that  the  slightest 

I  "  Diogenes  Laertius  hath  preserved,  in  his  life  of 
Epicurus,  the  will  of  that  great  philosopher.  In  the  first 
article,  the  schools  and  gardens,  and  everything  belonging 
to  them,  are  entailed  upon  his  successors  in  that  sect  of 
philosophy,  which  should  be  oallod  after  his  name.**— 
Koss. 

J  The  fHendship  which  subsisted  between  Cicero  and 
Atticus  is  so  well  known,  even  to  the  most  common  reader, 
that  it  would  be  impertinent  to  make  it  the  sul^ect  of  a 
note ;  as  it  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  re- 
marks, to  enter  into  the  character  of  that  celebrated 
Roman,  who  is  only  mentioned  incidentally  in  this  place, 
and  bciirs  no  part  in  the  oorroqwndenoe  contained  in  the 
present  collection. 
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intimation  from  me  would  prevail  with  joa  to  re- 
linqniah  yoar  right  to  thia  edifice,  even  though 
yon  had  intended  to  make  oae  of  it  for  your  own 
purposes.  If  he  should  hear,  therefore,  that  not* 
withstanding  you  have  no  such  design,  I  have, 
nevertheless,  proved  unsuocessfnl  in  my  applica- 
tion ;  he  will  have  a  worse  opinion  of  my  friendship 
than  of  ^ourt^  and  imagine  I  did  not  sufficiently 
enforce  bis  request.  I  entreat  you  then  to  signify 
to  your  agents  at  Athens  your  consent  to  the 
repeal  of  the  decree  of  the  Areopagites^,  which 
has  been  made  in  relation  to  this  structure.  Never- 
theless, I  will  end  as  I  began,  and  again  assure 
you,  that  although  nothing  will  be  more  acceptable 
to  me  than  your  compliance  in  the  present  in- 
stance, yet  1  press  it  no  farther  than  as  it  may 
coincide  with  your  own  inclinations.    Farewell 


LETTER    XXVIII. 

I  To  Marcut  CceliutK 

CoTTLD  you  seriouuly  then  imagine,  my  friend, 
that  I  commissioned  yon  to  send  me  the  idle  news 
A  u  709  °^  *^®  *°''"  ♦  matches  of  gladiators,  ad- 
joomments  of  causes,  robberies,  and  the 
rest  of  those  uninteresting  occurrences  which  no 
one  ventures  to  mention  to  me,  even  when  I  am  in 
the  midst  of  them  at  Rome  ?  Far  other  are  the 
accounts  which  I  expect  from  your  band,  as  I 
know  not  any  man  whose  judgment  in  politics  I 
have  more  reason  to  value.  I  should  esteem  it  a 
misemployment  of  your  talents,  even  were  you  to 
transmit  to  me  those  more  important  transactions 
that  daily  arise  in  the  republic,  unless  they  should 
happen  to  relate  immediately  to  myself.  There  are 

I  other  less  penetrating  politicians  who  will  send  me 
intelligence  of  this  sort,  and  I  shall  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  it  likewise  by  common  fame.  In 
short,  it  is  not  an  account  either  of  what  has  lately 
been  transacted,  or  is  in  present  agitation,  tbat  I 
require  in  your  letters :  I  expect,  as  from  one  whose 
discernment  is  capable  of  looking  far  into  futurity, 
your  opinion  of  what  is  likely  to  happen.  Thus, 
by  seeing  a  plan,  as  it  were,  of  the  republic,  I  shall 
be  enabled  to  judge  what  kind  of  structure  will 
probably  arise.  Hitherto,  however,  I  have  no 
reason  to  charge  you  with  having  been  negligent  in 
communicating  to  me  your  prophetic  conjectures. 
For  the  events  which  have  lately  happened  in  the 
commonwealth  were  much  beyond  any  man's  pene- 
tration: I  am  sure,  at  least,  they  were  beyond 
mine. 

I  passed  several  days  with  Pompey  ■  in  conver- 
sation upon  public  affairs ;  but  it  is  neither  prudent 
nor  possible  to  give  you  the  particulars  in  a  letter. 
In  general,  however,  I  will  assure  you,  that  he  is 
animated  with  the  most  patriot  sentiments",  and  is 


^  The  Areopagites  were  magietratea  who  presided  in  the 
Mipnnue  council  and  court  of  Judicature  at  Athcnit,  called 
the  Areopagus. 

1  This  letter,  aa  well  as  the  preceding  one.  wiis  written 
from  Athena,  and  is  an  answer  to  the  25th  of  this  book. 

»  See  rem.  •  on  letter  25  of  this  book. 

"  Cloero  eo  often  changed  his  bpinion,  or,  at  least,  his 
language,  in  regard  to  Pompey,  that  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  his  true  sentiments  of  him  were.  It  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  he  here  speaks  the  dictates  of  his 
real  thoughts,  not  only  as  he  gives  the  sainc  account  to 
Atticus,  but  because  Pompey  received  him  with  particular 


prudently  prepared  as  well  aa  resolutely  determined 
to  act  as  the  interest  of  the  republic  shall  require. 
I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  wholly  to  attach 
yourself  to  him ;  and,  believe  me,  he  will  rejoice 
to  embrace  yon  as  his  friend.  He  now,  indeed, 
entertains  the  same  opinion  both  with  you  and  my- 
self, of  the  good  and  ill  intentions  of  the  different 
parties  in  the  republic. 

I  have  spent  these  last  ten  days  at  Athens,  from 
whence  I  am  this  moment  setting  out.  During 
my  continuance  in  this  city,  I  have  frequently  en- 
joyed the  company  of  our  friend  Gallus  Caninius^ 

I  recommend  all  my  affairs  to  your  care  and 
protection,  but  particularly  (what  indeed  is  my 
principal  concern)  that  my  residence  in  the  province 
may  not  be  prolonged'.  I  will  not  prescribe  the 
methods  you  should  employ  for  tbat  purpose,  as 
you  are  the  most  competent  judge  by  what  means 
and  by  whose  intervention  it  may  be  best  effected. 
Farewell. 

Jalythe6th. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

Marcut  Cvliut'^  to  Cicero,  \ 

Yi8,  my  friend,  Messala'  is  most  certainly  ac-    | 

quitted,  and  acquitted,  too,  not  only  by  a  majority 

▲.  u  703    ^^  ^^  several  orders  •  which  compose  the 

bench  of  judges,  but  by  every  individual 

member  of  each  respective  class.     I  give  you  this 

civility ;  a  chvumstanoe  which  seems  at  all  times  to  have 
had  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  Cicero's  Judgment, 
concerning  the  characters  and  designs  of  men  —Ad  Att  v. 
6.7. 

o  It  appears,  by  the  fifth  letter  of  the  preceding  book, 
that  when  Pompey  was  exhibiting  his  entertainments  at 
the  opening  of  his  celebrated'  theatre,  Cioero  was  engaged 
in  the  defence  of  one  Oalius  Caninius.  Manutlus  con- 
jectures, that  this  is  the  sune  person  who,  in  consequence 
oi  that  Impeachment,  waa  now,  he  supposes,  an  exile  at 
Athens. 

V  The  succession  to  the  several  provinces  was  usually 
annual.  As  Cicero  entered  upon  his  government  much 
against  his  inclinations,  he  was  extremely  uneasy,  lest,  by 
any  accidental  circumstances  of  the  republic,  he  should 
be  continued  in  it  beyond  the  expiration  of  his  year.  The 
province  was  a  scene  by  no  means  suitable  to  his  temper 
or  talents ;  and  he  was  impatient  to  return  to  the  forum, 
and  the  senate,  where  he  Imagined  he  could  shine  with  a 
much  more  advantageous  lustra  His  conduct,  however, 
was  in  no  part  of  his  life  so  unquestionably  laudable,  aa 
in  his  admhiistration  of  Cllicia,  as  will  appear,  perhaps, 
from  the  remarks  on  the  following  book.— Ad  Att.  v.  la  15. 

q  It  seems  probable,  from  one  of  the  epistles  to  Attlcus, 
that  Cicero  received  this  letter  at  Gyarus,  a  little  island 
In  the  J£gean  sea,  at  which  he  touched  In  his  voyage  to 
Cllicia.— Ad  Att.  V.  IS. 

r  Murcub  Valerius  Messala  was  consul  in  the  year  of 
Rome  7(Wl  The  corrupt  measures  which  he,  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  those  who  were  Joint-candidates  with  him, 
pursued,  in  order  to  secure  their  election,  were  so  extra- 
vagantly profuse,  as  to  occasion  the  interest  of  money  to 
advance  to  double  the  usual  rate.  It  waa  for  those  illegal 
practices  that  he  was  this  year  brought  upon  his  trUl.— 
Ad  Att  iv.  15. 

•  The  bench  of  Judges,  by  a  late  regulation  of  Pompey, 
was  composed  of  senators,  knights,  and  certain  officers 
always  chosen  from  among  the  plebeians,  called  Tribuni 
ggraril,  who,  hi  modem  language,  might,  perhaps,  bo 
styled  auditon  of  the  treasury,  lliese  Judges  (somewhat 
in  the  nature  uf  uur  Juries)  were  divided  into  three  classes, 
agreeably  to  their  respective  orders,  and  gave  their  verdict 
by  baUots. 
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as  a  fact  within  my  own  knowledge,  for  I  was  pre- 
sent when  their  verdict  was  delivered.  You  must 
not  imagine,  however,  that  the  world  is  convinced 
of  his  innocence :  on  the  contrary,  never  was  there 
an  event  more  unexpected,  or  wMch  raised  so  uni- 
versal  an  indignation.  For  my  own  part,  even 
with  all  my  prejudices  in  his  favour,  I  was  under 
the  utmost  astonishment  when  1  heard  him  pro- 
nounced not  guilty ;  and  indeed  it  was  a  circum- 
stance I  so  little  expected,  that  I  was  actually 
preparing  to  condole  with  him  on  the  reverse. 
What  must  have  been  the  surprise,  then,  of  others 
less  biassed  in  his  behalf  I  The  whole  assembly, 
in  truth,  warmly  exclaimed  against  the  judges,  and 
very  strongly  intimated,  that  they  looked  upon 
them  as  guilty  of  the  most  insufferable  corruption. 
My  friend,  in  the  mean  time,  is  in  much  greater 
danger  than  he  was  before,  as  he  will  now  most 
assuredly  be  indicted  on  the  Lidnian  law  \  I  must 
not  forget  to  add,  that  the  day  after  his  trial,  his 
advocate  Hortensius*  appeared  in  Curio's  theatre^, 
with  a  view,  as  I  suppose,  of  receiving  the  general 
congratulations.  But  he  no  sooner  entered  t^n,  lo ! 

**  The  hisB  contemptuous,  and  indignant  roar, 
With  thunder  harsh  the  rending  concave  tore.** 

This  circumstance  is  so  much  the  more  observable, 
as  Hortensius  has  passed  on  to  a  good  old  age 
without  ever  having  before  been  thus  insulted. 
But  it  broke  out  upon  him  with  so  much  violence 
in  the  present  instance,  that  it  might  well  suffice 
for  a  whole  life ;  as  I  am  persuaded,  indeed,  it 
occasioned  him  heartily  to  repent  of  the  victory  he 
had  obtained. 

I  have  no  political  news  to  send  you.  Marcellns 
has  dropped  the  design^,  upon  which  he  was  lately 
so  intent;  but  not  so  much  from  indolence,  I 
believe,  as  prudence.  It'  is  wholly  uncertain  who 
wiU  be  our  succeeding  consuls.  As  to*  my  own 
pursuits,  there  are  two  competitors  with  me  for 
the  edileship;  the  one  really  is,  and  the  other 
would  fain  be  thought,  a  man  of  quality.  In  short, 
Marcus  Octavius'  and  Cains  Hirrus^  are  candi- 


t  The  author  of  this  law  wsa  M.  Lloinius  Crassas,  when 
he  was  consul  with  Pompey,  a.  v.  6B8.  It  was  called  De 
Sod€UUiiSt  by  which  seems  to  have  been  understood  an 

'     unlawful  making  of  parties  at  electlona— Kennett,  Rom. 

I     Antlq.,  p.  177. 

«  Hortensius  was  imcle  to  Mesaala,  and  the  only  orator 
of  this  age  whose  eloquence  stood  in  any  degree  of  com- 
petition with  Cicero'a— See  book  vi.,  letter  8,  rem.  f. 

▼  This  theatre  was  erected  by  Curio  on  occasion  of  thoee 
games  which  he  exhibited  in  honour  of  his  father's  memory. 
—See  rem.  ^  on  letter  10  of  this  book. 

^  Coelitts  in  this  instance  was  not  so  happy  in  his  con- 
jectures, as  Cicero  represents  him  in  the  foregoing  letter. 
For  Maroellus  had  not  dropped  the  design  to  which  Ccelius 
hero  alludes;  as  appears,  not  only  from  the  authority 
cited  in  rem.  ",  p.  390,  but  also  from  one  of  bis  own  sub- 

,     sequent  epistles.    Bee  the  7th  letter  of  the  following  book. 
'  No  particular  account  can  be  given  of  the  person  hero 

!     mentioned.    It  Is  certain,  however,  he  was  not  the  same 

I     Octavius  who  was   father  of  Augustus  Cassar.    For   it 

'    appears  by  the  epistles  to  Attlcus  that  the  latter  was 

{  governor  of  Macedonia  long  before  the  time  when  this 
letter  was  written,  and  consequently  could  not  now  be  a 

.    candidate  for  the  office  of  anlile. 

I  7  Hirrus  was  a  warm  partisan  of  Pompey ;  but  if  Cicero, 
who  was  his  declared  enemy,  may  bo  credited,  he  was  of  a 
character  more  likely  to  prejudice  than  advance  any  cause 
he  should  e^pouBe,  for  he  represents  him  as  an  empty 
conceited  coxcomb,  who  had  the  mortiflcation  to  stand 

,    unrivalled  in  the  good  opinion  he  entertained  of  his  own 


dates  with  me  for  that  office*.  I  mention  this,  as 
I  know  your  contempt  for  the  latter  will  raise  i 
your  impatience  to  be  informed  of  the  event  of 
this  election.  I  entreat  yon,  as  soon  as  yon  shall 
hear  that  I  am  chosen,  to  give  proper  directions 
about  the  panthers* ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  that 
you  would  eudeavour  to  procure  the  sum  of  money 
which  is  due  to  me  on  the  bond  of  Sittius. 

I  sent  my  first  collection  of  domestic  news  by 
Lucius  Castrinius  Psetus,  and  I  have  given  the 
subsequent  part  to  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  Fare- 
weU. 


LETTER  XXX. 

From  the  Mome. 

Own  the  truth,  my  friend  :  have  I  not  verified 
what  I  could  not  persuade  you  to  believe  when  you 
A.  u.  702.  *®^  Rome,  and  written  to  you  as  fre- 
quently as  I  promised  ?  I  am  sure,  at 
least,  if  sll  my  letters  have  reached  your  hands, 
you  must  acknowledge  that  I  have  been  a  more 
punctual  correspondent  than  yourself.  I  am  the 
more  regular  in  my  commerce  of  this  kind,  as  it  is 
the  only  method  1  have  of  amusing  those  few  vacant 
hours  I  can  steal  from  business,  and  which  I  used 
to  take  so  much  pleasure  in  passing  with  yon.  I 
greatly,  indeed,  lament  your  absence,  and  look 
upon  it  not  only  as  having  reduced  me,  but  all 
Rome  in  generd,  to  a  state  of  total  solitude. 
When  you  were  within  my  reach,  I  was  careless 
enough  to  let  whole  days  slip  by  me  without  seeing 
you  :  but  now  you  are  absent>  I  am  every  moment 
regretting  the  loss  of  your  company.  Thanks  to 
my  noble  competitor,  Hirrus,  for  giving  me  an 
additional  reason  thus  frequently  to  wish  for  yon. 
It  would  afford  yon  high  diversion,  in  truth,  to 
observe  with  what  a  ridiculous  awkwardness  this 
formidable  rival  of  yours  ^  endeavours  to  conceal 
his  mortification,  in  finding  that  my  interest  in 
the  approaching  election^  is  much  stronger  than 
his  own.  Believe  me,  however,  it  is  more  for  yoor 
gratification  than  mine  that  I  am  desirous  you 
may  soon  receive  such  an  account  of  his  success 
in  this  pursuit  as  I  know  you  wish.     For,  as  to 

merit  and  importanoe.  **  O  Dii !  (says  he,  speaking  of 
Hirrus  in  a  letter  to  his  brother)  O  Dii  I  quam  ineptus ; 
quam  se  ipse  amans  sine  rival!  !"*  Yet  a  time  came  when 
Cicero  did  not  scruple  to  court  the  friendship  of  this  man, 
whom  he  so  much  affected  to  despise ;  and  whan  he  was 
making  interest  to  obtain  the  honour  at  a  triumph  for  his 
exploits  in  Clllcia,  wo  find  him  applying  to  Atticus  for 
his  good  offices.  In  order  to  close  the  breach  between 
Hirrus  and  himself.  Cicero  seems,  indeed,  upon  many 
occasions,  to  have  recollected  too  late,  that  in  popular 
governments,  a  man  who  is  not  superior  to  the  ambition 
and  interests  of  the  world,  can  scarcely  nuUte  a  con- 
temptible enemy.— Ad  Quint  Frat  ill.  8 ;  Ad  Att.  vlL  1. 

*  The  aediles  wore  of  two  kinds,  plebeian  and  curule ; 
and  it  was  the  latter  office  that  Ccelius  was  at  this  time 
soliciting.  They  had  the  care  of  the  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  structures ;  they  were  the  Judges,  likewise,  in 
all  causes  relative  to  the  selling  or  exchanging  estates.— 
Rosin.  Antlq. 

•  It  was  customary  for  the  cdiles  to  entertain  the  people 
with  public  shows  twice,  during  their  office.  The  principal 
part  of  these  entertainments  consisted  in  combats  of  wild    j 
beasts  of  the  most  uncommon  kind. — Manutius. 

^  Hirrus  stood  in  competition  with  Cicero  for  the  office    i 
of  augur,  when  the  latter  was  chosen, 
c  See  the  preceding  letter. 
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myself,  hU  diMppmntment  may  potiibiy  prove  a 
meana  of  my  being  chosea  in  conjunction  with  a 
colleagne,  wboae  inperior  finances  will  draw  me,  I 
fear,  into  mnch  inooDvenient  expense.  Bat,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  I  shall  rejoice  if  Hirms  should 
be  thrown  out,  as  it  will  supply  us  with  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  mirth.  And  this  appears  likely 
enough  to  prove  the  case ;  for  the  disgust  which 
the  people  have  ooncetred  against  the  oSier  candi- 
date, Marcus  Octavius,  does  not  seem  to  have  any 
great  effect  in  lessening  their  many  objections  to 
Hirrus. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  behaviour  of  Philotimus, 
in  reUtioD  to  Milo's  estate**,  I  have  endeavoured 
that  be  shall  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  full 
satisfiiction  to  Milo  and  his  friends,  and  at  the 
same  time  dear  your  character  from  all  imputation. 

And  now  I  have  a  fkvour  to  beg  in  my  turn : 
let  me  entreat  you,  when  your  leisure  shall  permit 
(as  I  hope  it  soon  will),  to  give  me  an  instance  of 
your  regard,  by  inscribing  to  me  some  of  your 
literary  performances.  You  will  wonder,  perhaps, 
at  the  (xidness  of  this  request ;  but  I  am  very  de- 
sirous, I  confess,  that  posterity  should  see,  among 
the  many  ingenious  monuments  you  have  erected 
to  friendship,  some  memorial  likewise  of  the  amity 
which  subsisted  between  us.  You,  who  possess  the 
whole  circle  of  science,  wiU  best  judge  what  would 
be  the  most  proper  subject  for  this  purpose  ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  it  might  be  of  a  kind  that  will  take 
in  the  greatest  number  of  readers,  and  at  the  same 
time  bear  a  proper  relation  to  my  own  studies  and 
character.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXI. 

To  Appitu  Pulcher. 
I  ARUIVBD  at  Tralles  *  on  the  27th  of  July, 
where  I  found  Lucilius  waiting  for  me  with  your 
708.  '^^''*  which  he  delivered,  together  with 
^  *  your  message.  You  could  not  have  em- 
ployed upon  this  occasion  a  more  friendly  hand,  or 
one  who  is  better  qualified  to  give  me  light  into 
those  affairs  concerning  which  I  was  so  desirous  of 
being  informed.  Accordingly  I  listened  to  his 
account  with  great  attention,  as  I  read  your  letter 
with  much  pleasure.  I  will  not  remind  you  of  the 
numerous  good  offices  which  have  passed  between 

^  Mflo  having  been  aentenoed  to  banishment,  (see  rem,  *, 
p.  386,)  his  estate  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  his  oredltors. 
Philotimns,  a  freedmsn  of  Cioero,  bought  this  estate,  in 
'    partnership  with  some  others,  at  an  nndenralue.    It  was 
j    thought  strange  that  Cicero  shoold  suffer  Philotimus,  who 
i    acted  as  a  sort  of  steward  in  his  family,  to  engage  in  a 
purchase  of  this  kind,  which  was  always  looked  upon  as 
odious,  and  was  particularly  so  in  the  present  caso :  for 
I    Cicero  had  reoeived  great  oUIgations  fhmi  Milo.    Accord- 
ingly the  latter  complained  of  it,  in  the  letters  he  wrote  to 
his  friends  at  Rome.     This  alarmed  Cicero  for  his  reputsr 
I    tSon,  and  he  seems  to  have  written  to  Ccelius,  as  he  did  to 
I    several  others  of  his  correspondents,  to  accommodate  this 
j    affair  in  the  way  that  would  be  most  to  his  honour.    It 
was  not  easy,  however,  entirely  to  vindicate  him  upon  this 
!    article:  for  though  he  pleaded  in  his  Justification  an  intent 
of  serving  Milo,  yet  it  appears  very  evidently,  from  his 
■    letters  to  Attieus  upon  this  subject,  that  he  shared  with 
I    Philotimus  in  the  advantages  of  the  purchase.— Aaoon.  in 
Orat.  pro  MiL  ;  Ad  Att  v.  8.  vL  4, 5.  Bee  aho  3Iong.  R^m. 
,    sur  les  Let.  k  Att.  vol.  iU.  p.  48. 
,       «  A  city  in  Asia  Minor. 


US ;  since  that  part  of  my  last,  you  tell  me,  though 
extremely  agreeable  to  you,  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary. I  entirely  agree  with  you,  indeed,  that  a  welU 
confirmed  friendship  needs  not  to  be  animatfwi  with 
any  memorials  of  this  nature.  You  must  allow  me, 
however,  to  return  those  acknowledgments  I  so 
justly  owe  you,  for  the  obliging  precautions  which 
I  find  by  your  letter  you  have  taken,  in  order  to 
ease  me  in  the  future  functions  of  my  government 
Highly  acceptable  to  me  as  these  your  generous 
services  are,  can  I  ftdl  of  being  desirous  to  con- 
vince both  you  and  the  world  that  I  am  most 
warmly  your  friend  ?  If  there  be  any  who  pretend 
to  doubt  of  this  truth,  it  is  rather  because  they  wish 
it  otherwise,  than  beause  it  is  not  sufliciently  evi- 
dent. If  they  do  not  yet  perceive  it,  however,*they 
certainly  shall ;  as  we  are  neither  of  us  so  obscure 
that  our  actions  can  pass  unregarded ;  and  the  proofs 
I  purpose  to  give  will  be  too  conspicuous  not  to 
force  themselves  upon  their  observation.  But  I 
will  not  indulge  myself  any  farther  on  this  subject, 
choosing  to  refer  you  to  my  actions  rather  than  my 
professions. 

As  I  find  the  route  I  proposed  to  take  has  raised 
some  doubt  in  you  whether  you  shall  be  able  to 
give  me  a  meeting,  I  think  it  necessary  to  explain 
that  matter.  In  the  conversation  which  I  had  with 
your  freedman,  Phanias,  at  Brundisium,  I  told  him 
I  would  land  in  any  part  of  the  province  that  should 
be  most  convenient  to  you.  Accordingly  he  men- 
tioned Sida,  as  being  the  port,  he  said,  where  you 
intended  to  embark.  It  was  my  resolution,  there- 
fore, to  have  sailed  thither ;  but  meeting  afterwards 
with  our  friend  Clodius  at  Corcyra',  he  dissuaded 
me  from  that  design,  assuring  me  that  you  would 
be  at  Laodioea  on  my  arrival.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred the  former,  as  being  much  the  nearest  port, 
and  indeed  the  most  agreeable  to  me,  especially  as 
I  imagined  it  would  be  so  to  you.  But  you  have 
since,  it  seems,  altered  your  plan,  and  therefore 
you  now  can  best  settle  the  measures  for  our  inter- 
view. As  for  myself,  I  propose  to  be  at  Laodicean 
about  the  first  of  August,  where  I  shall  continue  a 
few  days,  in  order  to  get  my  bills  exchanged.  From 
thence  I  intend  to  go  to  the  army  ;  so  that  I  hope 
to  reach  Iconium^  towards  the  13th  of  the  same 
month.  But  if  any  accident  should  prevent  or 
retard  these  designs,  (as,  indeed,  I  am  at  present 
hx  distant  both  from  the  places  and  the  purposes 
of  my  destination,)  I  will  take  care  to  give  you  as 
frequent  and  as  expeditious  notice  as  possible  of 
the  several  times  and  stages  of  my  journey.  I 
neither  ought,  nor  in  truth  desire,  to  ley  you  under 
any  difficulties :  however,  if  it  might  Iw  effected 
without  inconvenience  to  yourself,  it  seems  greatly 
for  our  mutual  interest  that  we  should  have  a  con- 
ference before  you  leave  the  province.  Nevertheless, 
if  any  disappointment  should  obstruct  our  interview, 
you  may  still  rely  upon  my  best  services,  and  with 
the  same  securi^  as  if  we  had  met  In  the  mean 
while  I  shall  forbear  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of 
our  affairs  by  letter  till  I  despair  of  talking  them 
over  with  you  in  person. 

'  An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  at  which  Cicero  touched 
In  his  voyage  to  Cilicia.  It  is  now  called  Cor/ou,  and 
belongs  to  the  republio  of  Yenioe. 

f  A  city  in  Phrygla,  situated  on  the  river  Lyciu. 

l>  A  principal  dty  in  the  province  of  CiUcia.  It  still  sub- 
sists under  the  name  of  Cogniy  and  belongs  to  the  Turkish 
dominions. 
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I  spent  the  three  days  I  continued  at  Ephesus^ 
with  Scsevoia^.  But  though  we  entered  very  freely 
into  conTersation,  he  did  not  mention  the  least 
word  of  your  having  desired  him  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  government  of  the  province  during  the 
interval  between  your  leaving  it  and  my  arrival. 
I  wish,  however,  it  had  been  in  his  power  (for  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  it  was  not  in  his  inclina- 
tion) to  have  complied  with  your  request.  Fare- 
well. 


LETTER  XXXIL 
Marcus  Ccelius  to  Cicero. 
Yoy  are  certainly  to  be  envied,  who  have  every 
day  some  new  wonder  to  enjoy ;  as  your  admira- 
A.  u  70S  ^^^°  receives  constant  supplies  in  the 
accounts  of  those  strange  events  that 
happen  amongst  us.  Thus,  with  what  astonishment 
will  you  hear  that  Messalai',  after  having  been 
acquitted  of  his  first  impeachment,  was  condemned 
on  a  second ;  that  Marcellus  ^  is  chosen  consul ; 
that  Calidius '°,  after  having  lost  his  election,  was 
immediately  impeached  by  the  two  Galli ;  and  that 
Dolabella"  is  appointed  one  of  the  quindecimvirs° ! 
In  one  article,  however,  you  are  a  loser  by  your 
absence ;  as  it  deprived  you  of  a  most  diverting 
spectacle  in  the  rueful  countenance  which  Lentu- 
lus  P  exhibited  when  he  found  himself  disappointed 

*  A  very  celebrated  city  in  Ionia,  situated  not  far  from 
Smyrna. 

i  He  was  probably  either  quostor,  or  lieutenant,  to 
Appfus. 

^  He'waa  cousin  to  the  present  oonHQl,  Marcus  Marcellus. 
The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  him  in  the  farther  pro- 
gress of  these  remarks. 
.  1  In  the  text  he  is  called  Marcus  Claudius :  but  Manutlus 
and  Corradus  both  agree  in  the  reading  here  adopted, 
which  is  likewise  confirmed  by  Pighius.  lie  was  competitor 
for  the  consulate  with  Marcellus,  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding note.  The  wonder,  therefore,  in  these  two  instances, 
was,  (as  Mr.  Ross  observes,)  that  Marcellus  should  be 
chosen  consul,  who  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Cesar ;  while 
Calidius,  though  supported  by  the  Ccsorian  party,  lost  his 
election. 

n>  Calidius  was  one  of  the  most  agreeable  orators  of  his 
age,  as  Cicero,  who  has  drawn  his  character  at  large, 
informs  us.  ULi  sentiments  were  conceived  with  uncom- 
mon delicacy,  as  they  were  delivered  in  the  most  correct, 
perspicuous,  and  elegant  expression.  His  words  were  so 
happily  combined  together,  and  accorded  with  each  other 
in  such  a  well-adjusted  arrangement,  that  Cicero,  by  a 
very  strong  image,  compares  his  style  to  a  piece  of  beau- 
tiful inlaid-work.  His  metaphors  were  so  Justly  imagined 
and  so  properly  introduced,  that  they  rather  seemed  to 
arise  spontaneously  out  of  his  8ul\}ect,  than  to  have  been 
transplanted  from  a  foreign  soil.  His  periods,  at  the  same 
time,  were  exquisitely  musical.  Th^  did  not,  however, 
lull  the  ear  with  one  uniform  cadence;  but  were  artfully 
diversified  with  all  the  various  modulations  of  the  most 
skilful  harmony.  In  short,  if  to  instruct  and  to  please  had 
been  the  single  excellenoesof  an  oratar,  Calidius  would  have 
merited  the  first  rank  in  the  Roman  forum.  But  he  forgot 
that  the  principal  bushaese  of  his  profession  was  to  animate 
and  to  infiame.— Cic.  de  Clar.  Orat.  274. 

»  A  particular  account  will  be  given  of  him  in  the  notes 
on  the  following  book. 

o  They  were  the  presiding  magistrates  at  the  Apol- 
linarian  and  secular  games,  and  entrusted  likewise  with 
the  care  of  the  Sibylline  oracles.    See  Ross  on  this  epistle. 

p  There  is  some  variation  amongst  the  MSS.  in  the  read- 
ing of  this  name.  The  beet  commentators,  however,  sup- 
pose, that  this  persun  is  the  same  who  was  advanced  to  the 
oonMilahip  two  yean  altei  the  date  of  this  letter :  that  is. 


of  his  election.  It  was  an  event  for  which  he  was 
so  little  prepared,  that  he  entered  the  field  in  all 
I  he  gay  confidence  of  victory ;  whilst  his  competitor 
Dolabella,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  diflldent  of  sue 
cess,  that  if  our  friends  of  the  equestrian  order  had 
not  been  too  wise  to  have  suffered  him,  he  would 
have  tamely  retreated  without  the  least  contest. 
But  as  much  disposed  as  you  may  be  to  wonder  at 
our  transactions,  you  will  not  be  surprised,  I  dare 
say,  when  I  inform  you  that  Servius,  the  tribune 
elect,  has  been  tried  and  eonvicted ;  and  that  Curio  ^ 
is  a  candidate  to  succeed  him.  This  last  circum- 
stance  greatly  alarms  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  real  good  qualities  of  Curio's  heart  I 
hope,  and  indeed  believe,  he  will  act  agreeably  to 
his  professions,  and  join  with  the  senate  in  sup- 
porting the  friends  of  the  republic  I  am  sure,  at 
least,  he  is  full  of  these  designs  at  present :  in 
which  Csesar's  conduct  has  been  the  principal 
occasion  of  engaging  him.  For  Cssar,  thongh  he 
spares  no  pains  or  expense  to  gain  over  even  the 
lowest  of  the  people  to  his  interest',  has  thought 
fit  to  treat  Curio  with  singular  contempt.  The 
latter  has  behaved  with  so  much  temper  upon  this 
occasion,  that  he,  who  never  acted  with  artifice  in 
all  his  life*,  is  suspected  to  have  dissembled  his 
resentment  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  defeat 
the  schemes  of  those  who  oppose  his  election :  I 
mean  the  Lselii  and  the  Antonii,  together  with  the 
rest  of  that  wonderful  party. 

I  have  been  so  much  engaged  by  the  difilculties 
which  have  retarded  the  several  elections,  that  I 
could  not  find  leisure  to  write  to  you  sooner.:  and, 
indeed,  as  I  every  day  expected  they  would  be 
determined,  I  waited  their  conclusion  that  I  might 
give  you  at  once  an  account  of  the  whole.  But  it 
is  now  the  first  of  August,  and  they  are  not  yet 
over,  the  elections  of  praetors  having  met  with 
some  unexpected  delays.  As  to  that  in  which  I 
am  candidate,  I  can  give  you  no  account  which 
way  it  is  likely  to  be  decided ;  only  it  is  generally 
thought  that  Uirrus  will  not  be  chosen.  This  is 
collected  from  the  fate  that  has  attended  Vinici- 
anus,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  ofiSce  of  plebeian 
sedile*.  That  foolish  project  of  his  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  dictator*  (which  we  formerly,  you  may 

in  the  year  of  Rome  704.  It  appears  he  waa  a  competitor 
with  Dolabdla  for  the  office  of  qulndecimvir. 

4  See  rem,  J,  p.  378. 

r  The  account  which  Dion  Caasius  gives  of  Cesar,  exactly 
corresponds  with  what  Ccellus  hero  asserts.  For  It  appears, 
from  this  historian,  that  Cesar,  when  he  could  not  by 
direct  means  secure  the  roastor  in  his  interest,  insinuated 
himself  by  proper  applications  Into  the  good  graces  of  the 
favourite  slave :  and,  by  condescensions  of  this  political 
kind,  he  gained  over  many  persons  of  principal  rank  in 
Rome.— Dio,  xl.  p.  149. 

•  If  Curio  did  not  act  with  artifice  in  the  present  in- 
stance, (of  which,  however,  there  is  great  reason  to  doubt,) 
it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  was  far  from  being  so  inca- 
pable of  assuming  that  character,  as  Coelius  here  represents 
him.  C>n  the  contrary,  it  appean  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  ancient  historians,  that  he  secretly  favoured 
the  caitse  of  Ca»ar,  long  before  he  avowed  his  party.  And 
Dion  Cassias,  in  particular,  assures  us,  that  Curio,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  pretended  to  act  in  concert  with  the 
enemies  of  Cesar,  was  only  gaining  their  confidence,  in 
order  to  betmy  them.— Veil.  Pat.  ii  48 ;  Dio,  xl.  p.  149. 

t  The  plebeian  sedlles  were  chosen  out  of  the  commons, 
and  were,  in  some  respects,  a  sort  of  coadjutors  to  the 
tribunes. 

«  The  dictator  was  a  magistrate  invested  with  supreme 
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remember,  exposed  to  so  mach  ridicule,)  suddenly 
turned  the  election  against  him ;  and  the  people 
expressed  the  loudest  acclamations  of  joy  at  his 
repulse  :  at  the  same  time,  Hirrus  was  universally 
called  upon  by  the  populace  to  give  up  his-preten- 
sions  at  the  ensuing  election.  1  hope,  therefore, 
you  will  very  soon  hear  that  this  affair  is  determined 
in  the  manner  you  wish  with  respect  to  me,  and 
which  you  scarce  dare  promise  yourself*,  I  know, 
with  regard  to  Hirrus. 

As  to  the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  we  begin 
to  give  up  all  expectation  that  the  face  of  public 
affairs  will  be  changed.  However,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  senate,  holden  on  the  22d  of  the  last  month  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  upon  a  debate  relating  to  the 
payment  of  the  forces  commanded  by  Pompey*, 
mention  was  made  of  that  legion,  which,  as  appeared 
by  his  accounts,  had  been  lent  to  Caesar :  and  he 
was  asked,  of  what  number  of  men  it  consisted, 
and  for  what  purposes  it  was  borrowed.  In  short, 
Pompey  was  pushed  so  strongly  upon  this  article, 
that  he  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  pro- 
mising to  recal  this  legion  out  of  Gaul :  but  be 
added  at  the  same  time,  that  the  clamours  of  his 
enemies  should  not  force  him  to  take  this  step  too 
precipitately.  It  was  afterwards  moved,  that  the 
question  might  be  put  concerning  the  election  of  a 
successor  to  Caesar.  Accordingly  the  senate  came 
to  a  resolution  that  Pompey  (who  was  just  going 
to  the  army  at  Ariminum',  and  is  now  actually 
set  out  for  that  purpose,)  should  be  ordered  to 
return  to  Rome  with  all  expedition,  that  the  affair 
relating  to  a  general  election  of  new  governors  for 
ail  the  provinces  might  be  debated  in  his  presence. 
Thia  point,  1  imagine,  will  be  brought  before  the 
seaate  on  the  1 3th  of  this  month ;  when,  if  no 
infamous  obstacles  should  be  thrown  in  the  way  by 
the  tribunes  7,  the  house  will  certainly  come  to 
some  resolution :  for  Pompey,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  let  fall  an  intimation  that  he  **  thought 
every  man  owed  obedience  to  the  authority  of  that 
assembly."  However,  I  am  impatient  to  hear  what 
Panlus,  the  senior  consul  elect,  will  say  when  he 
delivers  his  opinion  upon  this  question, 
and  abwilute  power ;  but  was  never  created  unless  on 
emergencies  of  great  and  sudden  danger,  which  required 
the  exertion  of  an  extraordinary  authority.  Accordingly, 
it  was  on  occasion  of  the  disturbances  that  happened  at 
Rome  in  the  year  7(M),  [see  rem.  ▼,  p.  386,  and  rem.  S  p. 
387,]  that  some  of  the  friends  and  flatterers  of  Pompey 
proposed  him  for  this  office.  Yinicianus  and  Hirrus  were 
the  principal  promoters  of  this  scheme:  but  it  was  so 
nnaeceptabie  to  the  people  in  general,  that  this  single 
circumstance,  it  appears,  turned  the  election  against  the 
former;  and.  probably,  was  the  chief  reason  that  the 
latter  was  likewise  disappointed  of  the  cdileship.  See 
letter  29  of  this  book.  p.  303 ;  Ad  Quint.  Frat  iii.  & 

▼  Because  Hirrus  was  supported  by  Pompey. 

w  Pompey,  though  he  remained  in  Rome,  was  at  this 
time  governor  of  Spain :  which  had  been  continued  to  him 
for  four  years  at  the  end  of  his  late  consulship.  It  was  the 
payment  of  his  troops  in  that  province,  which  was  under 
the  consideration  of  the  senate.— Plut.  Jn  Vit  Pomp. 

'  Now  called  Riminit  situated  upon  the  Rubicon:  a 
river  which  divided  Italy  from  that  part  of  the*  Roman 
province  called  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  army  here  mentioned, 
is  supposed  to  be  part  of  those  four  legions  which  were 
decreed  to  Pompey  for  the  support  of  his  government  in 
Spain.— Plut.  ibid. 

7  Some  of  the  tribunes,  together  with  Sulpidus,  one  of 
the  present  consuls,  were  wholly  in  Cesar's  interest.— 
They  thought,  or  pretended  to  think,  that  it  was  highly 
TU^ttst  to  divest  Cnsar  of  his  govemmeot,  before  the  time 


I  repeat  my  former  request  in  relation  to  the 
money  due  to  me  on  the  bond  of  Sittius  ;  and  I  do 
so  that  you  may  see  it  is  an  article  in  which  I  am 
greatiy  interested.  I  must  again  likewise  entreat 
you  to  employ  the  Cybiratse',  in  order  to  procure 
me  some  panthers.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  we 
have  received  certain  accounts  of  the  death  of 
Ptolemy  *.  Let  me  know,  therefore,  what  measures 
you  would  advise  me  to  take  upon  this  occasion ; 
in  what  condition  he  has  left  his  kingdom ;  and 
in  whose  hands  the  administration  b  placed. — 
Farewell. 

August  the  first. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 
From  the  »ame. 
How  far  you  may  be  alarmed  at  the  invasion^ 
which  threatens  your  province  and  the  neighbour- 
A.  u  702  ^^  countries,  I  know  not ;  but  for  myself, 
I  confess,  I  am  extremely  anxious  for  the 
consequence.  Could  we  contrive  indeed  that  the 
enemy's  forces  should  be  only  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  yours,  and  just  sufficient  to  entitle  you 
to  the  honour  of  a  triumph*^,  there  could  not  be  a 
more  desirable  circumstance.  But  the  misfortune 
is,  if  the  Parthians  should  make  any  attempt,  I 
well  know  it  will  be  a  very  powerful  one :  and  I 
am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  yon  are  so  little 
in  a  condition  to  oppose  their  march,  that  yon  have 
scarce  troops  to  defend  a  single  defile.  But  the 
world  in  general  will  not  be  so  reasonable  as  to 
make  the  proper  allowances  for  this  circumstance. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  expected  from  a  man  in  your 
station,  that  he  should  be  prepared  for  every  occur- 
rence that  may  arise,  without  once  considering 
whether  he  is  furnished  with  the  necessary  supplies 
for  that  purpose.  I  am  still  the  more  uneasy  upon 
your  account,  as  I  foresee  the  contests  concerning 
affairs  in  Gaul  will  retard  the  nomination  of  your 
successor  :  and  though  I  dare  say  you  have  already 
had  this  contingency  in  your  view,  yet  I  thought 
proper  to  apprise  you  of  its  probability,  that  you 
might  be  so  much  the  more  early  in  adjusting  your 
measures  accordingly.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
the  usual  artifices  will  undoubtedly  be  played  off. 

was  completed  for  which  it  had  been  decreed,  and  of  which 
there  now  remained  about  two  years  unexpired. — Dlo,  zL 
p.  148. 

■  "  Clbyra  was  a  city  of  Phrygia  Major,  situated  open 
the  banks  of  the  river  Meander,  and  gave  name  to  one  of 
the  three  Asiatic  dioceses,  which  were  under  the  jurisdio- 
tiun  of  the  governor  of  Cilida."— Ross. 

*  Ptolemy  Auletes,  of  whom  an  aooount  has  been  given 
In  the  notes  on  the  first  book.  By  the  following  inquiries 
which  Coelius  makes,  it  is  probable  he  was  one  of  those 
who  had  lent  money  to  that  king  when  he  was  at  Rome, 
soliciting  the  senate  to  assist  him  with  troops  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  dominions.    See  rem,  ^  p.  344. 

l»  The  Parthians.  having  lately  obtained  a  most  signal 
victory  over  Crassns,  (an  aooount  of  whose  unfortunate 
expedition  has  already  been  given  In  the  course  of  these 
notes,)  were  preparing  to  make  an  incursion  In  the  Roman 
provinces  that  lay  contiguous  to  their  dominions.^ — Accord- 
ingly they  soon  afterwards  executed  this  design  by  invading 
Syria  and  CUicia ;  as  wiU  be  related  at  large  In  the  letters 
of  the  following  book. 

The  kingdom  of  Parthia  is  now  included  in  the  empire 
of  Persia,  of  which  it  makes  a  very  considerable  province. 

c  No  general  could  legally  claim  this  honour,  unless  he 
had  destniyed  5,000  of  the  enemy  Jn  one  engagement.— 
Yal.  Max.  iL  & 
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A  day  will  be  appointed  for  conndering  of  a 
sacoessor  to  Cesar :  upon  which  some  tribune*^ 
will  interpose  his  negative  ;  and  then  a  second  will 
probably  declare,  that  unless  the  senate  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  put  the  question  freely  concerning  all 
the  provinces  in  general,  he  will  not  suifer  it  to 
be  debated  with  regard  to  any  in  particular.  And 
thus  we  shall  be  trifled  witii  for  a  considerable 
time :  possibly,  indeed,  two  or  three  years  may  be 
spun  out  by  these  contemptible  artifices. 

If  anything  new  had  occurred  in  public  affiurs  I 
should,  as  usual,  have  sent  you  the  account,  together 
with  my  sentiments  thereupon :  but  at  present  the 
wheels  of  our  political  machine  seem  to  be  altogether 
motionless.  Marcellus  is  still  pursuing  his  former 
designs  concerning  the  provinces ;  but  he  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  assemble  a  competent  number  of 
senators.  Had*  this  motion  been  brought  on  the 
preceding  year,  and  had  Curio  at  the  same  time 
been  tribune,  it  would  probably  have  mcceeded  : 
but  as  affairs  arenow  circumstanced,  you  are  sensible 
how  easy  it  will  be  for  Csesar,  regardless  as  he  is 
of  the  public  interest  when  it  stands  in  competition 
with  lus  own,  to  obstruct  all  our  proceedings. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
From  the  $ame. 

Will  yon  not  be  surprised  when  I  tell  yon  of 
the  victory  I  have  gained  over  Hirrus'.^  But  if 
A.  u  709.  7^^  l^new  how  easy  a  conquest  he  proved, 
you  would  blush  to  think  that  so  power- 
less a  competitor  once  yentured  to  stand  forth  as 
your  rival  i^.  His  behaviour  since  this  repulse 
affords  us  much  diversion,  as  he  now  affects  upon 
all  occasions  to  act  the  patriot  and  vote  against 
Caesar.  Accordingly,  he  insists  upon  Cesar's  being 
immediately  recidled;  and  most  unmercifully  in- 
veighs against  the  conduct  of  Curio.  In  a  word, 
as  Uttle  conversant  as  he  is  in  the  business  of  the 
Forum,  he  is  now  become  an  advocate  professed, 
and  most  magnanimously  pleads  the  cause  of 
liberty^.  You  are  to  observe,  however,  that  it  is 
only  in  a  morning  he  is  seized  with  these  violent 
fits  of  patriotism ;  for  he  is  generally  much  too 
elevated  in  an  afternoon  to  dracend  into  so  grave 
a  character. 

I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  former,  that  the  affair 
of  the  provinces  would  come  before  the  senate  on 
the  13&  of  the  last  month :  nevertheless,  by  the 
intervention  of  Marcellus,  the  consul  elect,  it  was 

)Ut  off  to  the  first  of  this  instant.    But  when  the 

y  arrived,  they  could  not  procure,  a  sufficient 

d  See  rem,  7,  <m  the  foregoing  letter. 

*  There  Is  an  obeoinity  in  the  original,  which  the  com- 
mentators have  mdeavoored  to  dissipate  by  various  read- 
ings. None  of  their  conjectures,  however,  appear  so  much 
to  the  purpose  as  that  of  an  ingenious  gentleman,  to  whose 
animadversions  I  have  already  acknowledged  myself  in- 
debted. [See  rem,  %  p.  874.]  My  JudicioosTriend  supposes 
that  some  words  of  the  same  import  with  those  which  are 
distinguished  by  italics  in  the  translatioo,  have  been 
omitted  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers ;  a  supposition 
extrondy  probable,  and  which  solves  the  principal  diffi- 
culty of  the  text 

'  At  the  election  for  cnrule  aediles.    See  letter  S9  of  this 
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f  As  a  candidate  with  Cicero  for  the  office  of  aogur. 
^  Instead  of  agit  eauseu  lUferalit,  as  in  the  common  edi- 
tions, I  read  vritfa  Gronoviufl,  agit  eautam  libertatis. 


number  of  senators  to  be  present.  It  is  now  the 
second  of  September,  and  nothing  has  yet  been 
done  in  this  business :  and  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
be  adjourned  to  the  following  year.  As  far  as  I 
can  foresee,  therefore,  you  must  be  contented  to 
leave  the  administration  of  your  province  in  the 
hands  of  some  person  whom  you  shall  think  proper 
to  appoint  for  that  purpose,  as  I  am  well  convinced 
you  will  not  soon  be  relieved  by  a  successor.  For 
as  Gaul  must  take  the  same  fate  with  the  rest  of  the 
provinces,  any  attempt  that  shall  be  made  for 
settling  the  general  succession  will  certainly  be 
obstructed  by  Caesar's  party.  Of  this  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt,  and  therefore  I  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  give  you  notice,  that  jrou  may  be  prepared 
to  act  accordingly. 

I  believe  I  have  reminded  yon  of  the  panthers  in 
almost  every  one  of  my  letters;  and  surely  you  will 
not  suffer  Patiscus  to  be  more  liberal  in  tUs  article 
than  yourself.  He  has  made  Curio  a  present  of  no 
less  ^n  half  a  score  :  great  therefore  will  be  your 
disgrace  if  you  should  not  send  me  a  much  larger 
number.  In  the  mean  time.  Curio  has  given  me 
those  he  received  from  Patiscus,  together  with  as 
many  more  from  Africa :  for  yon  are  to  know  it  is 
not  only  in  granting  away  the  lands  of  the*  public 
that  the  generous  Curio  ttisplays  his  liberality.  As 
to  yourself,  if  you  can  but  charge  your  memory 
with  my  request,  you  may  easily  procure  me  as 
many  of  these  animals  as  you  please :  it  is  only 
sending  for  some  of  the  Cybirate  to  hunt  them, 
and  issuing  forth  your  orders  likewise  into  Pam- 
phylia,  where  I  am  told  they  are  taken  in  great 
abundance.  I  am  the  more  solicitous  upon  this 
article,  as  I  believe  my  colleague  and  I  shall  exhibit 
ourgames  separately ;  so  that  the  whole  preparation 
for  them  must  lie  singly  upon  myself.  I  know 
you  love  ease  as  well  as  I  do ;  but  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  could  by  any  means  prevail  with  yourself  to 
part  with  a  little  of  it  upon  the  present  occasion. 
In  good  earnest,  you  wUl  have  no  other  trouble 
than  merely  to  give  your  commands ;  as  my  people, 
whom  I  have  sent  into  your  province  in  order  to 
recover  the  money  due  to  me  from  Sittius,  will  be 
ready  to  receive  the  panthers  and  convey  them  into 
Italy.  It  is  probable  likewise,  if  you  should  give 
me  any  hopes  of  succeeding  in  my  request,  that  I 
may  send  a  reinforcement  to  assist  them. 

I  recommend  Marcus  Feridius,  a  Roman  knight, 
to  your  protection  and  friendship,  who  comes  into 
CiUda  to  transact  some  business  relating  to  his 
private  affairs.  He  is  a  young  man  of  great  worth 
and  spirit ;  and  his  father  is  my  very  particular 
friend.  He  holds  an  estate  under  certain  cities  in 
your  government,  of  which  he  is  desirous  to  procure 
the  enfranchisement ;  and  I  am  persuaded  he  may 
easily  obtain  his  point  by  the  intervention  of  your 
good  offices.  Your  employing  them  upon  this  oc- 
casion will  indeed  be  doing  an  honour  to  yourself, 
as  it  will  oblige  two  men  of  great  merit,  who,  I  will 
venture  to  assure  you,  are  not  capable  of  proving 
ungratefuL 

You  were  mistaken  when  yon  imagined  that 
Favoniusi  was  opposed  by  the  more  contemptible 

i  This  seems  to  allude  to  some  attempts  which  Curio 
had  lately  made  to  revive  the  Agrarian  law.  See  r«m.  *, 
P.9BI, 

i  He  was  a  great  admirer  and  imitator  of  the  vlrtoes 
and  manners  of  Cato,  as  he  was  also  in  the  number  of 
those  who  nnwaanlnatod  Cssar.    Manntius  conjectures  that 
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part  of  the  people  :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  all  the 
better  sort  that  voted  against  him.  Your  friend 
Pompey  openly  declares  that  Caesar  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  while 
he  retains  his  command  in  the  provinces  He 
voted,  however,  against  passing  a  decree  for  this 
purpose  at  present.  Scipio  ^  moved  that  the  first 
of  March  next  might  be  appointed  for  taking  into 
consideration  the  nominating  a  successor  in  the 
Gallic  provinces ;  and  that  this  matter  should  be 
proposed  to  the  house  separately,  and  without 
blending  it  with  any  other  question.  Balbus 
Cornelius  ■"  was  much  discomposed  at  this  motion ; 
and  I  am  well  assured  he  has  complained  of  it  to 
Scipio  in  very  strong  terms. 

Canidius  defended  himself  upon  his  trial  with 
much  eloquence ;  but  in  the  impeachment  which 
he  afterwards  eihibited  he  supported  his  charge 
with  little  force  or  spirit     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXV. 
To  Marcut  MareeUus^,  Consul. 
I  TKRY  warmly  congratulate  you  on  your  ref- 
lation, Caius  Marcellus,  being  elected  to  succeed 
A  u  "02    ^^"'  ^  ^  sincerely  rejoice  in  your  having 
received  this  happy  fruit  of  your  pious 
affection  to  your  family,  of  your  patriot  zeal  to 

he  was  at  this  time  chosen  pnetor^Plut.  In  Yit  Pomp. ; 

Die,  xivii  p.  asa 

^  Pompey,  who  contributed  more  than  any  man  tii  the 
advancement  of  Caraar's  power,  had  lately  procured  a  law, 
by  which  the  personal  appearance  of  the  latter  was  dis- 
pensed with  in  soliciting  the  consular  office.  But  Pompey 
now  began  to  repent  of  a  concession  so  entirely  unconsti- 
tational :  not  that  his  own  designs  were  more  favourable 
to  the  liberties  of  Rome  than  those  of  Cesar,  but  as  disco- 
vering at  last  that  they  could  not  both  subsist  together. 
His  present  opposition,  however,  was  as  impotent  as  his 
former  compliances  were  impolitic,  and  only  tended  to 
bring  on  so  much  the  sooner  his  own  destruction,  together 
with  that  of  the  repablia— Ad  Att  vili.  3. 

1  Metellus  Scipio :  he  was  chosen  consul  by  Pompey  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  year,  agreeably  to  a  power  ¥rith 
which  he  was  invested  by  the  senate,  for  nominating  his 
eoUeaguflu  Pompey  likewise  married  his  daughter,  the 
amiable  Cornelia,  who  added  to  the  charms  of  her  person 
everymoral  and  intellectual  qualification  that  could  render 
her  the  meet  estimable  and  accomplished  of  her  sex.  And 
yet,  with  all  these  extraordinary  endowments,  she  was 
still  more  diatingniSlied  >y  that  gingniar  modesty  and  hu- 
mility witii  which  th^  were  accompanied.  It  is  Plutarch 
who  gives  her  this  character ;  upon  which  Monsieur  Dacier 
remarks: — '*  Je  dois  Atre  plus  persuade  qu*un  autre,  que 
r^kge  que  Flutarque  donne  k  Compile  peut  n'Atre  point 
flatt^  J'ai  un  exemple  domostique,  qui  prouve  que  beau- 
coup  d'esprit  et  de  savoir,  et  de  grands  talens,  peuvent  se 
trouver  dans  ime  femme,  et  Hn  accompagn^s  d'une  modes- 
tie  anasi  grande  et  plus  estimable  encore  que  see  talens.** 
Hay  I  add  my  suffrage  to  that  of  this  celebrated  critic,  by 
declaring,  fnm  the  same  domestic  experience,  that  un- 
common knowledge  and  a  superior  understanding  are 
p^ectly  consistent  ¥ritb  those  more  valuable  qualities  of 
the  heart,  which  constitute  the  principal  grace  and  omar- 
ment  of  the  female  character.— Plut.  in  Vit  Pomp. ;  Les 
Vies  de  Plut.  par  Dae.  voL  v.  p.  498,  rdm.  89. 

»  He  was  inviolably  attached  to  Caesar,  and  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  manager  of  his  affairs  at  Rome. 

n  He  was  distinguished  by  a  long  line  of  ancestors,  who 
had  borne  the  most  honourable  offices  in  the  republic ;  as 
he  himself  was  advanced  to  the  consular  dignity  this  year, 
in  conjqnction  with  Servius  Bulpicius  Rufus.  It  is  men- 
tioaed  to  the  credit  of  both  these  illustrious  magistrates. 


your  country,  and  of  your  illustrious  deportment 
in  the  consular  office.  1  can  easily  imagine  the 
sentiments  which  your  address  upon  this  occasion 
has  created  in  Rome :  and  as  to  myself,  whom  you 
have  sent  to  these  far  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
believe  me  1  speak  of  it  with  the  highest  and  most 
unfeigned  applause.  I  can  with  strict  truth  assure 
you,  that  1  have  ever  had  a  particular  attachment 
to  you  from  your  earliest  youth ;  and  I  am  sensible 
you  have  always  shown,  by  your  generous  offices 
in  promoting  my  dignities,  that  yon  deemed  me 
worthy  of  the  most  distinguished  honours.  But 
this  late  instance  of  your  judicious  management  in 
procuring  the  consulship  for  Marcellus,  together 
with  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  favour  in  which  you 
stand  with  the  republic,  has  raised  you  still  higher 
in  my  esteem.  It  is  with  great  complacency,  tl^re- 
fore,  that  1  hear  it  observed,  by  men  of  the  first 
distinction  for  sense  and  merit,  that,in  all  our  words 
and  actions,  our  tastes  and  studies,  our  principles 
and  pursuits,  we  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other.  The  only  circumstance  that  can  render 
your  glorious  consulate  still  more  agreeable  to  me, 
will  be  your  procuring  a  successor  to  be  nominated 
to  this  province  as  soon  as  possible.  But  if  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  let  me  entreat  you,  at  least, 
not  to  suffer  my  continuance  here  to  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  time  limited  by  your  decree  and  the 
law  which  passed  for  that  purpose.  In  a  word,  1 
hope  upon  all  occasions  to  experience  in  my  ab- 
sence the  benefit  of  your  friendship  and  protection. 
Farewell 

P.  S. — 1  have  received  some  intelligence  con- 
cerning the  Parthians,  but  as  it  is  not  at  present 
sufficiently  confirmed,  I  forbear  to  communicate 
the  particulars  to  you ;  for,  as  I  am  writing  to  a 
consul,  my  letter  perhaps  might  be  considered  as 
an  information  to  the  senate. 


LETTER  XXXVI. 
To  Caius  Marcellus** t  Consul  elect. 
I  RBCBivsD  great  pleasure  in  hearing  of  your 
advancement  to  the  consulate.  May  the  gods  give 
A  u  708:  7^^  success  in  the  enjoyment  of  this 
honour,  and  may  you  discharge  its  im- 
portant duties  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your  own 
that  they  were  chosen  without  having  employed  those  cor- 
rupt and  violent  measures  which  were  at  this  period  so 
generally  practised:  and  Marcellus,  in  particular,  had 
recommended  himself  to  the  people  by  the  superior  grace 
and  energy  of  his  eloquence.  It  has  already  been  observed 
in  these  remarks,  that  he  was  extremely  aealous  in  pro- 
moting the  decree  by  which  Cesar  was  recalled  from  his 
province,  and  which  forwarded  the  flames  of  that  unhappy 
civil  war,  which  soon  afterwards  broke  out  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  commonwealth.  Upon  that  occasion  Marcellus 
took  the  part  of  Pompey.  But  after  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  he  threw  down  his  arms,  and  withdrew  to  Mitylenie, 
the  capital  of  Lesbos,  where  he  purposed  to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  a  philoeophieal  retirement.  But 
being  persuaded  by  his  friends,  and  particularly  by  Cicero, 
to  accept  the  clemency  of  the  victor,  he,  at  length,  yielded 
to  their  solicitation,  and  was  preparing  to  return  home, 
when  he  was  cruelly  assassinated  by  a  man  who  had  been 
in  the  number  of  his  clients.  The  reader  will  find  a 
particular  account  of  this  murder,  together  with  some 
other  oircnrastancea  oonoeming  Marcellus,  in  the  farther 
progress  of  these  letters  and  remarks.— fiuet.  in  Vit.  Tiber. 
1 :  Dio.  xL  p.  148 ;  Clcer.  de  Clar.  Orat.  250 ;  Ep.  Fam. 
iv.  la. 
o  He  was  couain-german  to  Marcus  Maroellus,  to  whom 
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iUastriouB  character  and  that  of  your  excellent 
father  1  You  have  my  best  wishes  indeed  upon 
this  occasion,  not  only  from  affection,  butgratitude, 
and  in  return  to  those  warmest  instances  of  your 
friendship  which  I  have  ever  experienced  in  all  the 
various  incidents  of  my  life.  Many  and  important 
are  the  obUgntions  likewise  which  I  have  received 
from  your  father,  both  as  my  protector  in  adversity 
and  as  having  contributed  to  adorn  my  prosperity. 
I  must  add  also  to  this  family-list  of  my  benefac- 
tors your  worthy  mother,  whose  zealous  services 
in  behalf  both  of  my  person  and  dignities  have 
risen  much  higher  than  could  have  been  expected 
from  one  of  the  tender  sex.  Being  then,  as  1  most 
certainly  ought,  entirely  devoted  to  your  family, 
let  me  earnestly  entreat  your  friendship  and  pro- 
tection in  my  absence.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 
To  Caiut  MarceiltuK 
The  advancement  of  your  son  to  the  consular 
dignity,  and  your  enjoying  a  pleasure  you  so  much 
702.   ^>^^^^  ^  obtain,  are  drcnmstances  which 
afford  me  a  very  uncommon  satisfaction. 
They  do  so  not  only  upon  his  account,  but  yours, 
whom  I  esteem  as  lughly  deserving  of  every  advan- 
tage that  Fortune  can  bestow.   Let  me  acknowledge 
at  the  same  time  that  I  have  experienced  your 
singular  good-will  towards  me,  both  in  the  adverse 
and  prosperous  seasons  of  my  life :  and,  indeed,  my 
welfare  and  honours  have  been  the  zealous  concern 
of  your  whole  family.   I  shall  be  extremely  obliged 

the  preceding  letter  Is  addressed,  and  by  whose  interest, 
in  conjunction  with  that  of  Pompey,  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  him  in  the  oonmlar  <^oe.  He  pursued  the  poli- 
tics of  his  illustrious  relation  and  predeceesor,  by  firmly 
opposing  the  views  of  Ccsar.~Dio,  xl. 

P  Father  of  Galus  Marcellus,  to  whom  the  foregoing  letter 
is  written. 


to  you,  therefore,  for  making  my  sincere  and  par- 
ticular congratulations  upon  this  occasion  to  that 
excellent  woman,  your  wife.  To  which  request  I 
will  only  add,  that  I  entreat  the  continuance  of 
your  friendship  and  protection  in  my  absence. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVIIL 
To  Lucius  Paulu$%  Consul  elect. 

TnouoH  I  never  once  doubted,  that  in  consi- 
deration of  your  most  illustrious  family,  and  of  those 
A.  V  708  important  services  you  have  yourself  like- 
wise rendered  to  the  commonwealth,  you 
would  be  unanimously  elected  consul ;  yet,  the  con- 
firmation of  this  desirable  news  afforded  me  an 
inexpressible  satisfaction.  It  is  my  sincere  wish 
that  the  gods  may  give  success  to  your  adminis- 
tration, and  that  you  may  acquit  yourself  of  this 
honourable  and  important  trust  as  becomes  your 
own  character  and  that  of  your  distinguished  family. 
I  should  have  thought  myself  extremely  happy  to 
have  been  present  at  your  election,  and  to  have 
contributed  those  services  which  your  extraordinary 
favours  to  me  require.  But,  as  the  unexpected 
government  of  this  province  has  deprived  me  of 
that  pleasure,  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  you  at  least  in  the  worthy  exercise  of  your 
consular  office.  For  tliis  purpose,  I  most  earnestly 
entreat  you  not  to  suffer  me  to  be  injuriously  con- 
tinned  in  this  province  beyond  the  expiration  of  my 
year  ;  a  favour  which  I  shall  esteem  as  a  very  con- 
siderable addition  to  those  instances  of  friendship 
I  have  already  received  at  your  hands.     Farewell. 

4  He  wa6  eolleaguo  with  Caius  Marcellus,  mcntidned  in 
the  last  note.  He  set  out  in  his  administration,  it  was 
thought,  with  principles  agreeable  to  those  of  his  associate. 
But  Caesar  perfectly  well  knew  how  to  make  him  change 
his  sentiments ;  and,  by  proper  applications  to  his  avarice 
and  profusion,  he  added  him  to  the  niunber  of  his  supple 
mercenariea— Pint,  in  Vit.  Pomp. 


BOOK   IV. 


LETTER   L 

To  the  Consuls,  the  Prators,  the  Tribunes  of  the 
People,  and  the  Senate, 
The  many  obstructions  I  met  with  in  my  way 
to  this  province',  both  by  sea  and  land,  prevented 
me  from  reaching  it  sooner  than  the  last 
A.  u.  70S.  ^^  j^y  J  thought  it  my  first  duty,  on 
my  arrival,  to  see  that  the  militia  and  garrisons 
were  in  good  order ;  being  articles  in  which  the 
interest  of  the  republic  is  principally  concerned. 
Accordingly,  I  have  taken  all  proper  measures  to 
that  end ;  though  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  I 
have  been  enabled  to  effect  this  more  by  my  own 
care  and  diligence  than  from  any  supplies  I  was 
furnished  with  for  that  purpose.  Having  thus 
adjusted  my  military  preparations,  and  receiving 

r  Cicero*s  province  comprehended  not  only  Cilicia,  but 
Fampbylia,  Lycaonia,  part  of  Fhrygia,  and  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  together  with  some  other  less  onnsiderable  appen- 
dages. Cilicia  was  firet  added  to  the  Roman  provinces  by 
PubliusServilius,  sumamodlaanricua,  in  the  year  of  Rome 
680.— Ad  Att  V.  21 ;  Ammian.  MarceUin.  xiv.  8. 


daily  intelligence  that  the  Parthians  had  actually 
invaded  Syria,  I  thought  it  advisable  to  move  with 
my  forces  through  Lycaonia,  Isaurica,  and  Cappa- 
docia.  It  seemed  highly  probable,  indeed,  if  the 
enemy  had  any  design  of  attempting  an  irruption 
into  my  province,  that  they  would  direct  their 
route  through  Cappadocia,  as  being  a  country  that 
could  give  them  the  least  opposition.  I  marched, 
therefore,  into  that  part  of  Cappadocia  which  lies 
contiguous  to  Cilicia,  and  encamped  at  Cybistra,  a 
town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  I  had  a  double 
view  in  leading  my  troops  to  this  place.  The  first 
was,  that  in  whatever  disposition  Artuasdes,  king 
of  Armenia,  stood  towards  us,  he  might  be  sensible 
that  a  Roman  army  was  not  far  from  his  frontiers  ; 
and  in  the  next  place  that  I  might  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  Deiotarus*, — a  prince,  I  well  knew, 

•  He  was  prince  of  Galatia,  a  country  bordwing  on 
Phrygia.  He  distinguished  his  zeal  for  the  republic  in  all 
the  Asiatic  wars  in  which  the  Romans  were  engaged  during 
his  reign,  and  was  particularly  serviceable  to  Pompey  in 
his  expedition  againat  Mlthridates ;  for  which  he  was  ho> 
noured  by  the  senate  with  the  title  of  king.    Some  tim« 
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extremely  oar  friend,  and  whose  counsel  and 
assUtance  might  prove  of  gre^t  advantage  in  the ' 
present  conjuncture.  As  soon  as  I  had  finished 
my  encampment,  I  detached  my  cavalry  before  me 
into  Cilicia.  This  I  did  in  order  to  confirm  the 
several  cities  in  that  part  of  my  province  in  their 
allegiance,  by  giving  them  notice  of  my  arrival,  and 
likewise  that  I  might  have  the  earliest  intelligence 
of  what  was  transacting  in  Syria.  During  the 
three  days  that  I  continued  in  this  camp,  I  was 
engaged  in  discharging  a  commission  equally  ne- 
cessary and  important.  I  had  received  your  express 
commands  to  take  the  worthy  and  faithful  Ario- 
barzanes*  under  my  particular  protection,  and  to 
defend  both  his  person  and  his  kingdom  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.  In  your  decree,  which  passed 
for  this  purpose,  a  clause  was  inserted  declaring 
that  **  the  welfare  of  this  province  was  much  the 
concern  of  the  people  and  senate  of  Home  ;'*  an 
honour  which  was  never  before  paid  to  any  poten- 
tate. For  this  reason  I  thought  it  became  me  to 
signify  to  him  in  person  the  distinction  which  yon 
had  conferred  upon  him.  I  acquainted  him,  there- 
fore,  in  the  presence  of  mj  council,  with  the 
instiTictiona  you  had  given  me  in  his  behalf;  and 
called  upon  him  to  let  me  know  if  there  was  any 
instance  in  which  he  had  occasion  for  my  service. 
I  assured  him  at  the  same  time,  on  my  own  part, 
that  I  offered  him  my  protection  with  the  utmost 
zeal  and  fidelity.  He  began  his  speech  with  ex- 
pressing a  proper  sense  of  the  high  honour  thus 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  people  and  senate  of 
Rome.  He  then  addressed  his  acknowledgments 
to  me  in  particular,  for  having  executed  my  com- 
mission in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  him  both 
of  the  sincerity  with  which  I  proffered  him  my 
good  offices,  and  of  the  strong  injunctions  I  had 
received  from  the  republic  for  that  purpose. 

It  gave  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  him  say,  in 
this  our  first  interview,  that  he  neither  knew,  nor 
indeed  suspected,  any  designs  to  be  carrying  on 
either  against  his  life  or  his  crown.     After  I  had 

after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  (io  which  he  Joined  with 
Pompey.)  his  own  grandson  came  to  Rome  with  an  im- 
peachment against  him.  He  pretended  that  Deiotarus 
formed  a  design,  when  Cesar  was  his  guest,  as  he  lately 
paused  through  his  dominions,  of  aesaasinating  that  gene- 
raL  This  oause  seems  to  have  been  pleaded  in  Cesar's 
own  house,  where  both  Cicero  and  Brutus  appeared  as 
advocates  for  Deiotarus.  The  speech  which  the  former 
mode  upon  this  occasion  is  still  extant :  and  if  an  orator 
may  be  credited  in  the  character  he  gives  of  his  client, 
this  prince  was  endowed  with  every  royal  virtue.— Orat. 
pro  Deiot. 

«  The  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  Ariobarsanes 
was  monarch,  was  of  a  very  large  extent,  comprehending 
the  greater  part  of  those  countries,  at  present  under  the 
Ottoman  dominion,  which  are  now  called  Amasia,  Geneo, 
and  Tocat  It  appears,  however,  by  the  letters  to  Atticus. 
that  this  kingdom  was  so  extremely  impoverished,  that 
the  crown  was  almost  wholly  destitute  of  any  revenues— 
a  circumstance  to  which  Horace  alludes  in  one  of  his 
epistles: 

Mandpils  locnples  eget  «ris  Cappadocum  rex. 
The  instance  that  Plutarch  gives  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
money  among  these  people  is  indeed  almost  incredible,  if 
what  the  ancient  geographers  assert  be  true,  that  their 
country  aboimdad  in  silver  mines :  for  that  historian  tells 
us,  that  when  LucuUus  was  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Hithridates,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  an  ox  sold  in  Cap- 
padocia for  about  fourpenoe,  and  a  slave  for  sixpenoe.-^d 
Att.  vi.  1 ;  Hor.  Ep.  L  6 ;  Plut.  In  Yit  Lucnlli. 


congratulated  him  upon  so  happy  a  circumstance, 
and  exhorted  him,  in  remembrance  of  his  father's 
fate,  carefully  to  observe  the  admonitions  of  the 
senate  in  being  particularly  cautious  of  his  person, 
he  took  his  leave  and  returned  to  Cybistra.  The 
next  day,  however,  he  paid  me  a  second  visit  in 
my  tent,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Ariarathes, 
together  with  several  venerable  old  ministers  of  his 
bite  father,  who,  in  a  very  plaintive  and  affecting 
manner,  all  joined  with  him  in  imploring  my  pro- 
tection. Upon  my  inquiring,  with  much  surprise, 
what  sudden  accident  had  occasioned  this  unex- 
pected visit,  he  told  me  that  he  had  just  received 
certain  information  of  a  design  to  seize  his  crown ; 
that  those  who  were  apprised  of  this  conspiracy 
had  not  the  courage  to  disclose  it  till  my  arrival, 
but  in  confidence  of  my  protection  had  now  ven- 
tured to  lay  open  to  him  the  whole  plot ;  and  that 
the  disaffected  party  had  actually  made  treasonable 
applications  to  his  brother,  of  whose  singular 
loyalty  and  affection  he  expressed  at  the  same  time 
the  strongest  assurance.  This  account  was  con* 
firmed  to  me  by  Ariarathes  himself,  who  acknow- 
ledged  that  he  had  been  solicited  to  accept  the 
government ;  which  in  effect,  he  said,  was  avowing 
their  intention  of  destroying  Ariobarsanes,  as  he 
could  never  reign  during  his  brother's  life.  He 
added,  that  he  had  not  acquainted  the  king  with 
these  treasonable  overtures  before,  as  being  appre- 
hensive for  his  own  person  if  he  had  ventured  to 
reveal  them  sooner.  When  he  had  finished,  I 
exhorted  Ariobarzanes  to  take  all  proper  precautions 
for  his  security  ;  and  then  turning  to  the  approved 
and  experienced  ministers  of  his  father's  and 
grandfather's  reign,  I  reminded  them  of  the  cruel 
fate  that  had  attended  their  late  sovereign,  and 
admonished  them  to  be  so  much  the  more  particu- 
larly vigilant  in  protecting  their  present 

The  king  requested  me  to  supply  him  with  some 
troops  both  of  horse  and  foot ;  which,  however,  I 
refused,  notwithstanding  1  was  empowered  and 
indeed  directed  to  do  so  by  your  decree.  The 
truth  is,  the  daily  accounts  I  received  of  what  was 
transacting  in  Syria,  rendered  it  expedient,  for  the 
interest  of  the  republic,  that  I  should  march  my 
whole  army,  with  all  expedition,  to  the  borders  of 
Cilicia.  Besides,  as  the  conspiracy  against  Ario- 
barzanes was  now  fully  detected,  he  appeared  to  be 
in  a  condition  of  defending  his  crown  without  the 
assistance  of  a  Roman  army.  I  contented  myself, 
therefore,  with  giving  him  my  advice  i  and  recon^ 
mended  it  to  him,  as  the  first  art  of  government, 
to  found  his  security  on  the  affections  of  his  people. 
With  this  view,  I  persuaded  him  to  exert  his  royal 
authority  in  the  present  conjuncture  no  farther 
than  necessity  should  require,  and  against  those 
only  whom  he  perceived  to  be  most  deeply  engaged 
in  the  plot :  as  for  the  rest,  that  he  should  grant 
them  a  free  and  general  pardon.  To  which  I  added, 
that  the  best  use  he  could  make  of  my  army  was, 
to  intimidate  the  guilty  from  persevering  in  their 
designs,  rather  than  actually  to  turn  it  against 
them  ;  and  that,  when  the  decree  of  the  senate  in 
his  favour  should  be  generally  known,  the  disaf- 
fected party  would  be  well  convinced  that  I  should 
not  fail  of  assisting  him,  pursuant  to  your  orders, 
if  occasion  required. 

Having  thus  encouraged  him,  I  struck  my  tents, 
and  am  now  proceeding  on  my  march  to  Cilicia. 
I  had  the  satisfaction,  in  leaving  Cappadocia,  to 
D  D 
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reflect  that  my  arrival  had  wonderfally,  and  indeed 
almost  providentially,  delivered  that  monarch  from 
a  conspiracy  which  was  upon  the  very  point  of 
taking  effect.  This  reflection  was  so  much  the 
more  agreeable  to  me,  as  you  had  not  only  volun- 
tarily,  and  without  any  application  for  that  purpose, 
honoured  Ariobarzanes  with  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  regal  title,  but  had  particularly  recommended 
him  to  my  protection,  and  expressly  declared  in 
your  decree  that  his  security  was  highly  your  con- 
cern. I  judged  it  proper,  therefore,  to  send  you 
this  minute  account  of  what  has  passed  in  relation 
to  Ariobarzanes,  that  you  might  see  with  how 
much  prudence  you  had  long  before  provided 
against  a  contingency  which  had  well  nigh  hap- 
pened. And  this  I  the  rather  do,  as  that  prince 
appears  to  be  so  faithfally  attached  to  the  republic, 
as  well  as  endowed  with  such  great  and  excellent 
qualities,  as  to  justify  the  extraordinary  zeal  you 
have  shown  for  his  interest 


LETTER  IL 
To  ThermtUt  Propralor*, 
Lucius  Gbnucilius  Curvus  has  been  long  in 
the  number  of  my  most  intimate  friends ;  and, 
indeed,  no  man  possesses  a  worthier  or 
^^'*  more  grateful  heart.  I  recommend  him, 
therefore,  most  warmly  and  entirely  to  your  pro- 
tection ;  beseeching  you  to  assist  him  upon  every 
occasion  that  shall  not  be  inconsistent  with  your 
honour  and  dignity.  This  is  a  restriction,  however, 
which  I  might  well  have  spared ;  as  I  am  sure  he 
will  never  make  you  a  request  unworthy  either  of 
your  character  or  his  own.  But  I  must  particu- 
larly entreat  your  favour  in  relation  to  his  affairs 
in  Hellespontus.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  beg 
yon  would  confirm  the  grant  of  certain  knds  which 
was  made  to  him  by  the  city  of  Parion^,  and  which 
he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  without  molestation :  in 
the  next  place,  that  if  any  inhabitant  of  Helles- 
pontus should  controvert  his  rights  of  this  kind,  you 
would  direct  the  cause  to  be  heard  in  that  district 
But,  after  having  already  assigned  him  wholly  to 
your  patronage,  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  par- 
ticular articles  wherein  I  request  your  good  offices. 
To  say  all  then  in  one  word :  be  assured  I  shall 
consider  every  instance  wherein  you  shall  advance 
either  his  honour  or  his  interest  as  so  many  imme- 
diate fiivours  conferred  upon  myself.     Farewell. 


LETTER  in. 

To  Appius  PtUeher, 
Though  I  sm  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  more 
favourable  to  myself  than  to  you,  in  judging  of  the 
A.  u  708  P**^'  ^®  ^*^*  respectively  acted  towards 
'  each  other;  yet,  when  I  reflect  on  our 
late  mutual  behaviour,  I  have  far  greater  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  my  own  conduct  than  with  yours. 

«  (^ttintna  Minucius  Thermus  was  praetor  in  the  year 
of  Rome  701.  At  the  expiration  of  his  office,  he  was  v^ 
pointed  proprstor,  or  governor  of  that  part  of  the  Asiatic 
continent,  styled  Asia  proper,  which  included  Lydia,  Ionia, 
Caria,  Mysla,  and  part  of  Pbrygla.  Cloero  speaks  of  him 
in  a  letter  to  Atticas,  as  exercising  his  administration  with 
great  integrity.— Ad  Att.  vL  1. 

▼  A  city  in  Hellespont 


As  I  knew  the  high  rank  which  Phanias  justly 
possesses  in  your  confidence  and  esteem,  I  inquired 
of  him  when  we  met  at  Brundisium  in  what  part 
of  the  province  he  imagined  you  chose  I  should 
receive  the  resignation  of  your  government  He 
assured  me  it  would  be  extremely  agreeable  to  you 
if  I  landed  at  Sida*.  For  this  reason,  notwith- 
standing I  could  not  have  made  so  splendid  an 
entrance  from  that  city,  and  it  was  inconvenient  to 
me,  likewise,  upon  many  other  accounts,  yet  I  told 
him  I  would  certainly  comply  with  your  inclinations. 
Some  time  afterwards  I  had  a  conference  with  your 
friend  Clodins,  at  Corcyra,  and  I  always  consider 
myself  as  talking  to  you  whenever  I  am  conversing 
with  him.  I  repeated,  therefore,  the  same  promise 
I  had  given  to  Phanias,  and  assured  him  that  I 
intended  to  pursue  the  route  which  the  latter  had 
marked  out  to  me.  Clodius  made  many  acknow- 
ledgments upon  this  occasion  in  your  name,  but 
entreated  me  to  change  my  design  and  proceed 
directly  to  Laodicea.  For  it  was  your  purpose,  he 
said,  to  advance  towards  the  maritime  part  of  the 
province  in  order  to  embark  as  soon  as  possible. 
He  added,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  was  from  yoqr 
great  desire  to  see  me  that  you  had  deferred  your 
departure ;  for,  had  any  other  person  been  your 
successor,  you  would  not  have  waited  his  arrival. 
And  this,  indeed,  corresponded  with  the  letters  I 
received  from  you  at  Rome,  by  which  I  perceived 
your  great  impatience  to  leave  the  province.  I 
informed  Clodius  that  I  would  comply  with  his 
request  and  with  much  more  willingness,  I  told 
him,  than  if  I  had  been  to  have  executed  my  first 
engagement  with  Phanias.  I  therefore  changed 
my  plan,  and  immediately  gave  you  notice  of  it 
with  my  own  hand, — ^which,  I  find  by  your  letter, 
you  received  in  due  time.  When  I  reflect  upon 
my  conduct  in  this  instance,  I  have  the  satisiictioa 
to  be  assured  that  it  is  perfectly  consonant  to  the 
strictest  friendship.  And  now  let  me  desire  yon 
to  consider  your  behaviour  in  return.  You  were 
so  far  then  from  waiting  in  that  part  of  the 
province  which  would  have  given  us  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  an  interview,  that  you  withdrew'  to 
such  a  distance  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me 
to  reach  you  within  the  thirty  days  limited  (if  I 
mistake  not)  by  the  Cornelian  lawi^,  for  your  de- 
parture. This  proceeding  (to  speak  of  it  in  the 
softest  terms)  must  look  with  no  friendly  aspect 
in  the  eye  o{  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  our 
real  sentiments  towards  each  other, — ^as  it  has  the 
appearance  of  your  industriously  avoiding  a  con- 
ference :  whereas  mine,  on  the  contrary,  must 
undoubtedly  be  deemed  conformable  to  whatever 
could  be  expected  from  the  strongest  and  most 
intimate  union. 

V  A  sea-port  town  of  considerable  note  in  Pamphylia. 

>  It  was  usual  for  the  governors  of  provinces,  when  they 
entered  upon  their  administration,  to  publish  what  they 
styled  an  edict ,-  which  was  a  kind  of  code  or  formulary  of 
laws,  by  which  they  intended  to  proceed  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  Justice.  Cicero's  institutes  of  this  sort  were  founded 
upon  maxims  so  extremely  different  from  those  by  which 
Appius  had  regulated  himself,  that  the  latter  looked  upon 
Chem  as  so  many  indirect  reflections  upon  his  ovrn  unwor-  ; 
thy  conduct  And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of 
his  treating  Cicero  in  the  manner  of  which  he  here,  a&d 
in  other  subsequent  letters,  so  much  and  so  Justly  com-  ' 
pUins.— Ad  Att.  vl.  1. 

7  This  law  was  so  called  from  its  author,  Cornelias  SyBa, 
the  dictator. 
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Iq  the  letter  I  received  from  yon  before  my 
arrival  iu  the  province,  though  you  mentioned  yoar 
demga  of  going  to  Tarsal',  you  still  flattered  me 
with  hopes  of  a  meeting.  In  the  mean  time,  there 
are  some  who  have  the  malice  (for  malice,  I  sup- 
pose,  is  their  motive,  as  that  vice  indeed  is  widely 
diffused  among  mankmd)  to  lay  hold  of  this  plau- 
sible pretence  to  alienate  me  from  you,  little  aware 
that  I  am  not  easily  shaken  in  my  friendships. 
They  assure  me,  that  when  you  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve I  was  arrived  in  the  province,  you  held  a 
court  of  judicature  at  Tarsus,  and  exercised  such 
ocher  acts  of  authority  as  even  those  who  have  yet 
some  little  time  unexpired  in  their  ministry  do  not 
usually  choose  to  discharge.  Their  insinuations, 
nevertiieless,  are  far  from  making  any  impression 
upon  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  consider  you 
as  having  kindly  eased  me  of  part  of  my  approach- 
ing trouble;  and  I  rejoice  that  you  have  thus 
abridged  me  of  one  fiitiguing  month  out  of  the 
twelve  I  must  pass  through  in  my  government. 
To  speak  freely,  however,  there  is  a  circumstance 
that  gives  me  concern ;  and  I  cannot  but  regret  to 
find,  that  out  of  the  small  number  of  forces  in  the 
province,  there  are  no  less  than  three  complete 
cohorts  wanting,  and  I  know  not  in  what  part  they 
are  dispersed.  But  my  principal  uneasiness  is, 
that  I  cannot  learn  where  I  shall  see  you ;  and  I 
should  have  sooner  told  you  so  if  I  had  not  con- 
cluded, from  your  total  silence,  both  as  to  what 
you  were  doing  and  where  you  proposed  to  give 
me  an  interview,  that  I  might  daily  expect  your 
arrival.  I  have,  therefore,  despatched  my  brave  and 
worthy  friend  Antonius,  prtefect  of  the  Evocati% 
with  this  letter ;  and,  if  you  think  proper,  you  may 
deliver  up  to  him  the  command  of  the  troops,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  enter  upon'  some  action  ere  the 
season  is  too  for  advanced.  I  had  reason  to  hope, 
both  from  our  friendship  and  your  letters,  to  have 
had  the  benefit  of  your  advice  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  indeed  I  will  not  even  yet  despair  of  enjoying 
that  advantage.  However,  unless  you  give  me 
notice,  it  is  impossible  I  should  discover  either 
when  or  where  I  am  to  have  that  satisfaction.  In 
the  mean  while,  I  shall  endeavour  to  convince  even 
the  most  uncandid,  as  well  as  the  equitable  part 
of  the  world,  that  I  am  sincerely  your  friend.  I 
cannot  forbear  saying,  nevertheless,  that  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  judge  in  the  most  favourable 
manner,  have  some  little  cause  to  imagine  that  you 
do  not  bear  the  same  amicable  disposition  towards 
me,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  for  endea- 
vouring to  remove  their  suspicions. 

That  yon  may  not  be  at  a  loss  what  measures  to 
take  in  order  to  our  meeting  consistently  i>  with 

>  The  capital  dty  of  CUioia.  It  is  oelebrated  by  Strabo, 
for  baring  onoe  vied  with  Athens  and  Alexandria  in  polite 
and  philosophioal  Uteratore ;  bnt  it  is  fur  more  worUiy  of 
notice  as  being  the  birth-place  of  that  great  apoetle  of  the 
Gentilfls,  St.  Paul. 

•  These  were  troops  oompoeed  of  experienced  soldiert, 
who  had  served  out  their  legal  time,  or  had  received  their 
dismission  as  a  reward  of  their  valour.  Thqr  nsually  guard- 
ed the  chief  standard,  and  were  excused  from  the  more 
servile  employments  of  the  military  functions. 

b  It  appears  by  what  follows,  that  this  time  was  already 
elapsed.  Mr.  Ross  was  aware  of  this  difflculty,  and  has 
solved  it  by  supposing  that  Cicero  <*  must  mean  some  place 
wiOunU  the  limits  of  the  province."  For  otherwiae  Cicero's 
request  cannot  be  reconciled,  that  conunoitator  observes, 
to  the  terms  d  the  Cornelian  law. 


the  terms  of  the  Cornelian  law,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  inform  you,  that  I  arrived  in  the  province  on 
the  last  day  of  July ;  that  I  marched  from  Iconium 
on  the  31st  of  August,  and  am  now  advancing  to 
Cilicia  by  the  way  of  Cappadocia.  After  having 
thus  traced  out  my  route,  yon  will  let  me  know,  in 
case  you  should  think  proper  to  meet  me,  what 
time  and  place  will  be  most  convenient  to  you  for 
that  purpose.    FarewelL 


LETTER    IV. 
To  Mareut  Cato\ 

I  THOUOHT  it  agreeable  to  our  friendship  to 
communicate  to  you  the  intelligence  I  have  lately 
A.  V.  709.  J^«**^«<1«  I  am  to  inform  you,  then,  that 
envoys  from  Antiochus,  king  of  Comma- 
gene  *,  arrived  in  my  camp  at  Iconium,  on  the  30th 
of  August.  They  brought  me  advice  that  the  king 
of  Parthia's  son,  who  is  married,  it  seems,  to  a 
sister  of  the  king  of  Armenia,  was  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  ;  that  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  very  considerable  army,  composed  of  his  own 
nation,  together  with  a  large  body  of  foreign  auxi- 
liaries ;  that  he  had  actually  begun  to  transport  his 
troops  over  the  river ;  and  that  it  was  reported  the 
king  of  Armenia  had  a  design  to  invade  Cappa- 
docia. I  have  forborne  to  acquaint  the  senate  with 
this  news  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  because  the 
Commagenian  envoys  assured  me  that  Antiochus 
had  immediately  despatched  an  express  to  Rome 
with  this  account ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  knowing 
that  the  proconsul  Marcus  Bibulus*^  had  sailed 
from  Ephesus  with  a  favourable  wind  about  the 
Idth  of  August,  I  imagined  he  had  by  this  time 
reached  his  province,  and  would  be  able  to  give 
the  senate  a  more  certain  and  particular  intelli- 
gence. 

As  to  my  own  situation  with  respect  to  this  im- 
portant war,  it  is  my  utmost  endeavour  to  find  that 
security  from  the  clemency  of  my  administration, 
and  the  fidelity  of  our  allies,  which  I  can  scarce 
expect  from  the  strength  and  number  of  my  troops. 
I  have  only  to  add  my  entreaties  that  you  would 
continue,  as  usual,  to  favour  me  with  your  friendly 
offices  in  my  absence.     Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 

To  Thermtu,  Proprator. 

Clutius  Putbolamus  distinguishes  me,  upon 

all  occasions,  with  the  highest  marks  of  esteem  ; 

a.v.702.   ^^^^^>  ^^  ""^  united  in  the  strictest 

bands  of  amity.     He  has  some  affairs  in 

your  province,  and,  unless  he  should  be  able  by  my 

means  to  settle  them  during  your  administration, 

he  looks  upon  them  as  utterly  desperate.    This 

task,  my  very  obliging   friend  having   assigned 

to  my  care,  I  take  the  liberty  (in  confidence  of  that 

most  amicable  disposition  you  have  ever  discovered 

towards  me)  of  transferring  it  to  yours  ;  vrith  this 

restriction,  nevertheless,  that  it  do  not  engage  you 

c  Some  account  will  be  given  of  this  great  and  celebra- 
ted patriot,  in  the  notes  on  the  first  letter  of  the  following 
book. 

d  Commagene  was  a  part  of  Syria  not  subjected  to  the 
Roman  dominion. 

*  Proconsul  of  Syria. 
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in  too  much  trouble.  I  am  to  inform  you,  then, 
that  the  corporations  of  My  lata  and  Alabanda'  are 
respectively  indebted  to  ClnviuB ;  and  that  Euthy- 
demus  assured  me,  when  I  saw  him  at  Ephesus, 
he  would  take  care  that  syndics'  should  be  sent  to 
Rome  from  the  former,  in  order  to  adjust  the 
matters  in  controversy  between  them.  This, 
however,  has  not  been  performed :  on  the  con- 
trary, I  hear  they  have  commissioned  deputies  to 
negotiate  this  affair  in  their  stead.  But  syndics 
are  the  proper  persons,  and  therefore  I  entreat 
you  to  command  these  cities  to  despatch  those 
officers  to  Rome,  that  this  question  may  be  soon 
and  finally  determined.  I  am  farther  to  acquaint 
you,  that  Philotes,  of  Alabanda,  has  assigned  cer- 
tain effects  to  Cluvius  by  a  bill  of  sale.  But  the 
time  for  payment  of  the  money,  for  which  they  are 
s8L  security,  being  elapsed,  I  bc^  you  would  compel 
him  either  to  discharge  the  debt,  or  to  deliver  the 
goods  to  the  agents  of  Cluvius.  My  friend  has 
Ukewise  some  demands  of  the  same  kind  upon  the 
cities  of  Heraclea  and  Bargylos^.  I  beseech  you, 
therefore,  either  to  procure  him  satisfaction  by  an 
immediate  payment,  or  to  oblige  them  to  put  him 
in  possession  of  a  proportionable  part  of  their 
demesnes.  The  corporation  of  Caunus'  is  also 
indebted  to  Cluvius :  but  they  insist  that,  as  the 
money  has  been  ready  for  him,  and  actually  lodged 
in  the  temple  for  that  purpose,  he  is  not  entitled 
to  any  interest  beyond  the  time  the  principal  was 
so  deposited^.      I  entreat  the  favour  of  you  to 

'  Two  cities  of  Carla,  in  Asia  Minor. 

t  These  officers  were  a  kind  of  solicitors  to  the  treasury 
of  their  respective  corporations. 

>»  In  Carta. 

1  This  city  was  lilcewise  in  Carta. 

J  This  passage  is  rendered  in  a  sense  veiy  different  from 
that  in  which  all  the  commentators  have  understood  it. 
They  take  the  expressiim,  aiunt  tepeeuniam  depotitam 
habuittf,  to  mean,  that  the  Caimians  pretended  the  money 
in  dispute  was  a  deposite ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  were 
not  liable  to  pay  interest  But  if  we  suppose  the  question 
between  the  Caunians  and  Cluvius  to  have  been,  whether 
the  sum  he  demanded  was  or  was  not  a  depi)site,  the 
request  which  Cicero  afterwards  makes  must  be  highly 
ui^Just :— '*  si  intelloKeris  eos  neque  ex  edioto  neque  ex 
decreto  deposltam  habuisse,  des  operam  ut  nsune  Cluvio 
oonserventur."  For  if  they  were  merely  trustees,  it  could 
make  no  equitable  difference  whether  the  money  came  to 
them  by  a  Judicial  decree,  or  from  a  private  hand ;  and  in 
either  case  it  must  have  been  equally  oppressive  to  oblige 
them  to  pay  interest.  Now  this  difficulty  will  be  entirely 
removed  by  supposing  that  the  expression  depotitam 
habuisse,  is  periphrastical,  and  to  be  resolved  into  deposu- 
isse.  And  this  is  agreeable  to  the  idiom  of  the  Latin 
language,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Cioero 
expresses  himself  upon  other  occasions.  Thus  in  his  trea- 
tise "  De  Clar.  Orat."  (147.)  habere  coffHitum  Sccevolam, 
is  equivalent  to  eognoscere :  as  in  Plautus  vobis  hanc  habeo 
edictionetn,  is  the  same  as  edico.—iPveud.  i.  ii.  39.]  But  if 
peeuniam  deposHam  habuiste,  is  a  circumlocution  for 
deposuisse,  some  substantive  must  be  underetood  to  com- 
plete the  sense ;  and  accordingly  a  passage  in  the  letters  to 
Atticus  will  not  only  point  out  the  word  required,  but 
prove  likewise  thatdeponols  used  in  this  elliptical  manner. 
—Cioero,  giving  an  account  to  Atticus  of  a  transaction 
relating  to  the  claim  of  a  debt  due  from  the  city  of  Salamis, 
in  Cyprus,  tells  him  that  deponere  vokbant—{KA.  Att.  vi. 
1.]  whioh,  in  another  letter  where  he  is  speaking  of  the 
very  same  affair,  he  expresses  at  full  length :  '«  ut  in/ano 
drponerent  postulantibus,  (says  he.)  nan  concessL"  [Ad  Att. 
V.  XI.]  And  the  last-cited  passages  will  not  only  Justify, 
but  explain,  the  sense  contended  for ;  as  they  prove  that  it 
was  usual  where  any  controversy  arose  conoeming  the 


enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  fact ;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  sum  in  question  was  not  paid  into 
the  sacred  treasury  either  in  conformity  to  the 
general  edict  i*,  or  special  decree,  of  the  prsetor, 
to  direct  that  Cluvius  may  have  such  a  rate  of  in- 
terest allowed  him,  as  is  agreeable  to  the  laws  yon 
have  established  in  these  cases. 

I  enter  with  so  much  the  more  warmth  into 
these  affairs,  as  my  friend  Pompey  likewise  makes 
them  his  own,  and,  indeed,  seems  more  solicitous 
for  their  success  than  even  Cluvius  himself.  As  I 
am  extremely  desirous  that  the  latter  should  have 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  my  good  offices,  I  most 
earnestly  request  yours  upon  this  occasion.  Fare- 
well. 


LETTER  VI. 

To  the  Contuh,  the  Pratorty  the  Tribunes  of  the 
People,  and  the  Senate. 

The  first  intelligence  I  received  that  the  Par- 
thians  had  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  army 
A  u  708  ^^^^  ^®  Euphrates  was  extremely  posi- 
tive. However,  as  I  imagined  the  pro- 
consul, Marcus  Bibulus,  could  give  you  a  more 
certain  account  of  this  event,  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  charge  myself  with  the  relation  of  what 
more  immediately  concerned  the  province  of  an- 
other. But,  since  my  last  despatch,  I  have  been 
farther  and  more  satisfactorily  assured  of  this  fact, 
by  several  expresses  and  deputations  that  have 
been  sent  to  me  for  that  purpose.  When  I  con- 
sider, therefore,  the  great  importance  of  this  news 
to  the  republic ;  that  it  is  uncertain,  likewise, 
whether  Bibulus  is  yet  arrived  in  Syria ;  and  that 
I  am  almost  equally  concerned  with  him  in  the 
conduct  of  this  war ;  I  deem  myself  obliged  to 
communicate  to  you  the  purport  of  my  several 
informations. 

The  first  advice  I  received  was  from  the  amlNw- 
sadors  of  Antiochus,  king  of  Commagene,  who 
acquainted  me  that  theParthians  had  actually  begun 
to  transport  a  very  considerable  body  of  forces  over 
the  Euphrates.  But,  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  some 
of  my  council  that  no  great  credit  was  to  be*given 
to  any  intelligence  that  came  from  this  quarter,  I 
thought  proper  to  wait  for  better  information.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  19th  of  September,  whilst  I  was 
on  my  march  towards  Cilida,  I  was  met  by  a 
courier  on  the  frontiers  of  Lycaonia  and  Cappado- 
cia,  with  an  express  from*  Tarcondimotus ;  a  prince 
esteemed  the  most  faithful  of  our  allies  on  that  side 

quantum  of  a  debt,  for  the  defendant  to  apply  for  leave 
to  pay  the  mon^  into  some  temple ;  from  which  time  it 
no  longer  carried  interest  Thus  Cicero'tells  Atticus  that 
the  interest  upon  the  debt  due  from  the  city  of  Salamis 
ought  to  have  ceased,  eonsistere  usura  debvit:  and  assigns 
this  reason  for  it^-deponere  valebant:  thej'were  ready  and 
desirous  to  have  lodged  it  in  the  sacred  treasury.  But  in 
the  case  of  Cluvius,  if  the  Caunians  had  paid  in  the  money 
without  giving  him  notice,  (which  might  very  poasiblf 
have  been  the  fact  if  they  had  not  acted  under  a  Judicial 
order,)  it  was  no  unreasonable  request  to  desire  they  might 
be  compelled  to  pay  the  whole  interest  up  to  the  time 
when  Cluvius  should  receive  the  principal. 

^  By  the  term  edict  is  meant,  in  this  place,  that  formu- 
lary of  provincial  laws  explained  in  rem.  «,  p.  402. 

1  His  dominions  lay  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, in  a  part  of  CClicia  which  the  Romans  had  not  thought 
proper  to  annex  to  tbdr  province.  A  coin  of  this  prince 
is  still  extant— See  Biblioth.  Raisonnto,  torn.  zil.  p.  3S9. 
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the  Taanu,  and  extremely  in  the  interest  of  the 
Romans.  The  purport  of  his  despatches  was  to 
inform  me  that  a  powerful  body  of  horse,  com- 
manded by  Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  king  of 
Farthia,  had  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  were  en- 
camped at  Tyba,  and  that  the  province  of  Syria  was 
in  great  commotion.  The  same  day  I  received  an 
express  likewise  to  this  purpose  from  Jamblichus, 
an  Arabian  phy larch™,  and  one  who  has  the  gene- 
ral reputation  of  being  a  friend  to  the  republic. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  I  came  to  a  resolution 
of  leading  my  army  to  Tarsus  ».  I  was  sensible  that 
our  allies  in  general  were  far  from  being  warm  in 
our  interest,  and  were  only  waiting  the  opportunity 
of  some  &vourabIe  revolution  to  desert  us.  I  flatr 
tered  myself,  however,  that  the  lenity  and  modera- 
tion of  my  conduct  towards  such  of  them  through 
whose  territories  I  had  already  passed,  would 
render  them  better  inclined  to  the  Romans,  as  I 
hoped  to  strengthen  Cilida  in  its  allegiance,  by 
giving  that  part  of  my  province  an  opportunity  of 
experiencing  also  the  same  equitable  administra- 
tion. But  I  had  still  a  farther  inducement :  I 
determined  upon  this  march,  not  only  in  order  to 
chastise  those  who  had  taken  up  arms  in  Cilicia, 
but  also  to  convince^our  enemies  in  Syria  that  the 
army  of  the  Romans,  far  from  being  disposed  to 
retreat  upon  the  news  of  their  invasion,  were  so 
much  the  more  eager  to  advance. 

If  my  advice,  then,  has  any  weight,  let  me  ear- 
nestly exhort  and  admonish  you  to  take  proper 
measures  for  the  preservation  of  these  provinces  ; 
measures,  indeed,  which  oaght  to  have  been  con- 
certed long  before,  as  you  were  well  apprised  of 
those  dangers  which  are  now  almost  within  my 
view.  I  need  not  inform  you  in  what  manner  you 
thought  proper  to  equip  me  when  I  was  sent  into 
this  part  of  the  world,  under  a  full  expectation  of 
being  engaged  in  so  important  a  war.  If  I  did  not, 
however,  refuse  this  commission,  it  was  not  because 
I  was  so  weak  as  to  be  insensible  how  ill  provided 
I  was  to  execute  it  in  a  proper  manner,  but  merely 
in  submissive  deference  to  your  commands.  The 
truth  is,  I  have  at  all  times  willingly  exposed  my- 
self to  the  utmost  hazards,  rather  than  not  testify 
my  implicit  obedience  to  your  authority.  But  the 
plain  fact  is,  that  if  you  do  not  speedily  send  a  very 
powerful  reinforcement  into  these  provinces,  the 
republic  will  be  in  the  greatest  danger  of  losing 
the  whole  of  her  revenues  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
If  your  reliance  is  upon  the  provincial  militia,  be 
assured  you  will  be  extremely  disappointed ;  as  they 
are  Tery  inconsiderable  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
such  miserable  dastards  as  to  run  away  upon  the 
first  alarm.  The  brave  Marcus  Bibulus  is  so  sen- 
sible of  the  nature  of  these  Asiatic  troops,  that  he 
has  not  thought  proper  to  raise  any  of  them,  though 
he  had  your  express  permission  for  that  purpose. 
As  to  the  assistance  that  may  be  expected  from  our 
allies,  the  severity  and  injustice  of  our  government 
has  either  so  greatly  weakened  them  as  to  put  it 
out  of  their  power  to  be  of  much  service  to  us,  or 
so  entirely  alienated  their  affections  as  to  render 
it  unsafe  to  trust  them.  The  inclinations,  however, 
and  the  forces  too  (whatever  they  be°)  of  king 


Deiotams,  I  reckon  as  entirely  ours.  Cappadocia 
is  wholly  unfurnished  with  any  place  of  strength  : 
and  as  to  those  other  neighbouring  princes,  our 
allies,  they  are  neither  willing  nor  able  to  afford  us 
any  considerable  succours.  Ill  provided,  however, 
as  I  am  vrith  troops,  my  courage,  you  may  be 
assured,  shall  not  be  wanting;  nor,  I  trust,  my 
prudence.  What  the  event  may  prove  is  altogether 
uncertain  :  I  can  only  wish  that  I  may  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  defend  myself  with  as  much  success  as  I 
certainly  shall  with  honour. 


a  The  lord  or  chief  of  a  clan. 

B  In  the  original  it  Is  ad  Taurum  j  but  Mr.  Rom  with 
good  reaaon  suppoaee  there  is  an  error  In  the  text,  and  that 
it  should  be  read  ad  Tarsum, 

0  It  is  probable  that  Cioero  did  not  at  this  time  know 


LETTER   VII. 
Marcus  Calitu  to  Cicero, 

Though  I  have  some  political  news  to  commu- 
nicate to  you,  yet  I  can  acquaint  you  with  nothing, 
I  believe,  that  will  give  you  more  pleasure 
^'^•'  •  than  what  I  am  going  previously  to 
mention.  You  are  to  know  then  chat  RufiisP,  your 
favouriie  Sempronius  Rufus,  has  been  lately  con- 
victed of  false  accusation  4,  to  the  singular  joy  of 
the  whole  city.  This  prosecution  was  occasioned 
by  the  following  circumstance.  Rufus,  soon  after 
the  exhibition  of  the  Roman  games',  was  impeached 
by  Marcus  Tuccins  ;  and  being  sensible  that  the 
charge  would  be  proved  against  him,  and  that  his 
trial  must  unavoidably  come  on  this  year,  unless 
some  other  of  a  higher  nature*  intervened,  he  de- 
termined upon  an  expedient  for  that  purpose. 
Accordingly,  as  no  one,  he  thought,  had  so  good  a 
title  to  the  honour  of  this  precedence  as  his  prose- 
cutor, he  preferred  an  accusation  upon  the  Plotian 
law*  against  Tuccius,  for  a  violation  of  the  public 
their  number  ;  but  they  were  by  no  me&ns  inconsiderablo. 
For  it  appears  by  a  letter  to  Atticns,  that  th«y  amounted 
to  12,000  foot,  armed  in  the  Roman  maimer,  and  2,000 
horse— Ad  Att.  vi  1. 

p  Cioero  mentions  this  person  in  a  letter  to  Atticns,  as  a 
man  who  had  failed  in  the  civilities  he  OMred  him,  by  not 
waiting  upon  him  before  he  set  out  for  Cilicia ;  but  at  the 
samettmeezpresses  a  satisfaction  in  baring,  by  that  means, 
been  spared  the  trouble  of  a  very  disagreeable  visitor.  The 
epithet,  therefore,  which  Ccrlius  here  gives  to  Rufus  must 
be  understood  inmically.— Ad  Att.  v.  2. 

q  *'  The  Roman  laws  were  particularly  severe  against 
those  who  were  disooverod  to  have  offended  in  this  point. 
In  criminal  causes  they  inflicted  banishment,  and  ordinit 
amitsio  (the  loss  of  rank).  In  civil  causes  the  plaintiff 
generaUy  deposited  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  forfeited  if 
he  was  found  guilty  of  bringing  a  vexatious  suit.  Cicero 
alludes  to  another  punishment  of  marking  a  letter  upon 
the  forehead  of  the  false  informer, '  Pro  Rose.  Km,  20.'  It 
was  the  letter  K  which  was  impressed  upon  them,  that 
being  the  first  letter,  according  to  the  old  orthography,  in 
the  word  JTa/wmnia."— Ross. 

r  These  games  were  instituted  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
A.U.  138,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  Their 
annual  celebration  commenced  on  the  9th  of  September, 
and  continued  nine  days. 

•  It  is  probable,  as  Manutius  observes,  that  the  judges 
of  the  present  year  were  in  general  no  friends  ti>  Rufus, 
which  made  him  endeavour  to  postpone  his  trial.  The 
same  learned  commentator  remarks,  that  all  trials  were 
brought  on  in  a  regular  rotation,  unless  in  accusations  that 
were  connected  with  some  other  cause  that  had  been  imme- 
diately before  adjudged,  or  in  the  case  of  impeachmenU 
for  the  violation  of  the  public  peace  These  he  proves,  by 
several  instances,  were  always  determined  preferably  to 
all  other  causes  whatsoever. 

»  The  author  of  this  law  was  P.  PUtlus,  or  Flautlus, 
tribune  of  the  people,  A.  U.  676 ;  and  the  penalty  inflicted 
by  it  was  banishment. 
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peace;  a  charge,  howeTer,  which  he  could  not  prevail 
with  a  single  person  to  sabscribe^.  As  soon  as  I 
was  apprised  of  this  affair,  I  flew  to  the  assistance 
of  TaccioB  without  waiting  his  request.  Bat  when 
I  rose  up  to  speak,  I  forbore  entering  into  a  parti- 
cular defence  of  my  friend,  contenting  myself  with 
displaying  the  character  of  his  adversary  in  all  its 
true  and  odious  colours,  in  which  you  may  be  sure 
I  did  not  forget  the  story  concerning  Yestorius, 
and  his  unworthy  conduct  towards  yon. 

I  must  inform  you,  likewise,  of  another  trial  which 
at  present  greatly  engages  the  forum.  Marcus 
Servilius  had  been  convicted  of  extortion  in  his 
office^,  and  I  ventured  to  be  his  advocate,  notwith- 
standing the  popular  clamour  was  strongly  against 
him.  Servilius,  however,  having  dissipated  his 
whole  estate,  and  being  utterly  insolvent,  Pausa- 
niuB^  petitioned  the  prator  Laterensis  (and  I 
spoke  likeirise  in  support  of  this  petition)  that  he 
might  be  empowered  to  pursne  the  sum  in  question 
into  whose  hands  soever  it  should  appear  to  have 
been  paid^.  But  this  petition  was  dismissed ;  the 
praetor  alleging  that  Pilius,  a  relation  of  our  friend 
Atticus,  had  also  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment 
against  my  client  for  a  crime  of  the  same  kind. 
This  news  immediately  spread  throughout  Rome  ; 
and  it  was  generally  said  in  all  conversations, 
that  Pilius  would  certainly  make  good  his  charge. 
Appius,  the  younger,  was  much  disturbed  at  this 
report,  as  having  a  claim  upon  Servilius  of  eighty- 
one  hundred  thousand  sesterces^,  a  sum  which  he 
scrupled  not  to  avo^  had  been  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  Servilius,  in  order  to  be  paid  over  to  the 
prosecutor  in  an  information  against  his  father, 
provided  the  informer  would  suffer  himself  to  be 
nonsuited.  If  you  are  surprised  at  the  weakness 
of  Appius  in  thus  acknowledging  so  shameful  a 
bargain,  how  much  higher  would  your  astonishment 
have  risen,  if  you  had  heard  his  evidence  upon  the 
trial  of  that  very  ill-judged  action  which  he  brought 
against  Servilius  for  this  money  ?  He  most  clearly 

«  It  seems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  prosecutor  in 
capital  causes  to  procure  sinao  of  his  friends  to  Join  with 
him  in  signing  the  articles  of  his  impeachment  These 
were  styled  iubseriptoret,  and  acted  as  a  sort  of  seconds  to 
him  in  this  judicial  combat  lliey  could  not,  however,  be 
admitted  into  this  association  without  a  special  licence 
from  the  Judges  for  that  purpofle.~Hottom.  in  (i.  CsdcU. 
Divin.  16. 

▼  The  whole  aooount  of  the  following  inmaaotions  con* 
ceming  Servilius  is  extremely  (pe^hapfl  impenetrably) 
obscure  in  the  original,  and  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
all  the  commentators  to  oiltghten.  The  translator,  how« 
ever,  has  ymtured  in  some  instances  to  depart  from  them, 
though  he  acknowledges,  at  the  same  thne,  that  he  isscarce 
more  satisfied  with  his  own  interpretation  than  with 
theirs. 

V  Who  this  person  was,  or  in  what  manner  concerned 
In  the  present  cause,  is  altogether  undiscoverable.  Perhaps, 
an  Mr.  Roes  conjectures,  he  might  have  been  the  proeecu- 
tor. 

*  It  appears  by  a  passage  which  Blanutius  produces  from 
the  oration  in  defence  of  Rabirius,  that  in  convictions  of 
this  kind  the  money  was  recoverable  by  the  Julian  law 
from  any  hand  into  which  it  could  be  proved  to  have 
been  paid.— Pro' Rabir.  Post.  4. : 

7  About  65,367/.  of  our  money.  This  sum  must  appear 
excessive  if  considered  only  with  respect  to  the  wealth  of 
the  present  times.  But  Appius  might  well  be  enabled  to 
give  it,  and  it  might  have  been  extremely  prudent  in  him, 
likewise,  to  have  done  so,  if  this  prosecution  was  (what 
raems  highly  probable)  on  account  of  his  father's  having 
plundered  some  province  committed  to  his  administration. 


indeed  made  appear,  to  the  fbll  satisfaction  of  the 
whole  court,  both  his  own  folly  and  his  father's 
guilt.  To  complete  the  absunUty  of  his  conduct 
upon  this  occasion,  he  was  so  imprudent  as  to 
summon  the  very  same  judges  upon  this  cause,  who 
tried  the  information  I  just  now  mentioned  to  have 
been  brought  against  his  father.  It  happened,  how. 
ever  that  their  voices  were  equally  divided*.  But 
the  prsetor,  not  knowing  how  the  law  stood  in  this 
case,  declared  that  Serrilius  had  a  majority  of  the 
three  classes  of  judges  in  his  favour,  and  accord- 
ingly acquitted  him  in  the  usual  form.  At  the 
rising  of  the  court^  therefore,  it  was  genially 
imagined  that  the  acquittal  of  Servilius  would  be 
enrolled.  But  the  prsetor  thinking  it  advisable  to 
look  into  the  laws  upon  this  point  before  he  made 
up  the  record,  found  it  expressly  enacted,  that  "  in 
all  causes  sentence  shall  be  pronounced  according 
to  the  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  ^rhaie  collective 
number  of  judges*."  Instead,  therefore,  of  regis- 
tering the  acquital  of  Servilius,  he  only  inserted  in 
the  roll  the  number  of  voices  as  they  stood  in  each 
respective  class.  Appius,  in  consequence  of  this 
mistake,  re-commenced  his  suit;  while  the  praetor, 
by  the  intervention  of  LoUius,  promised  to  amend 
the  record,  and  enter  a  proper /judgment.  But  the 
hapless  Servilius,  neither  entirely  acquitted  nor 
absolutely  condemned,  is  at  length  to  be  delivered 
over,  with  this  his  blasted  character,  to  the  hands 
of  Pilius.  For  Appius  not  venturing  to  contend 
with  the  Utter,  which  of  their  actions  shonld  have 
the  priority,  has  thought  proper  to  vraive  his  prose- 
cution. He  himself  is  likewise  impeached  by  the 
relations  of  Servilius  for  bribery:  as  he  has  also 
another  accusation  laid  against  him  by  one  Titius, 
a  creature  of  his  own,  who  has  charged  him  with  a 
breach  of  the  peace.  And  thus  are  these  two 
worthy  combatants  most  equally  matched. 

As  to  public  affairs :  we  had  waited  several  days 
in  expectation  that  something  would  be  determined 
concerning  Gaul,  frequent  motions  having  been 
made  in  the  senate  for  this  purpose,  whid^  were 
followed  by  very  warm  debates.  At  length,  how- 
ever, it  plainly  appearing,  agreeable  to  Pompey's 
sentiments,  that  Ccesar's  command  in  Gaul  should 
not  be  continued  longer  than  the  first  of  March, 
the  senate  passed  the  following  orders  and  decrees  ^. 

*^  By  authority  of  the  senate,  held  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  on  the  30th  day  of  September.  Signed  *' : 
L,  Domitius  Ahenobarbua ;  Q.  C»cilius ;  Metullus 
Pius  Scipio ;  L.  Villius  Annalis ;  C.  Septimius ; 
Cains  Lucoeius  Hirrus ;  C.  Scribonius  Curio ;  L. 

*  In  this  case  the  Roman  law  determined  by  the  most 
favourable  presumption,  and  absolved  the  defendant. 

•  It  has  already  been  observed  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
that  thejudgos  were  divided  into  three  classes.  [See  rem.  •, 
p.  393.]  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  there  might  have 
been  a  majority  In  two  of  the  classes  out  of  the  three,  in 
favour  of  Servilius,  and  yet  that  the  voices  oonsIdNwl  with 
respect  to  the  whole  number  of  Judges  might  have  been 
oquaL  But  it  is  inoonoeivable  that  a  magistrate  of  preto- 
rian  rank  could  possibly  be  ignorant  of  a  practice  which 
one  can  scaree  suppose  the  most  conunon  citisen  of  Rome 
to  have  been  unacquainted  with.  Notwithstanding,  there- 
fore, Ccelius  ascribes  the  prator's  conduct  to  ignorance,  it 
seems  much  more  probable  to  have  arisen  from  design. 

l>  With  regard  to  the  difference  betweooL  an  order  and  a 
decree  of  the  senate,  see  rem,  ',  p.  346. 

c  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  usually  signed  in  this 
manner  by  those  who  were  the  principal  promoters  of  tb» 
question. 
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AtteiiM  Capito ;  M.  Oppins.  Wliereas  a  motion 
was  made  by  Marcna  MarceUua,  the  consul,  con- 
cerning the  consular  provinces,  it  is  ordered,  that 
Lucius  Paulus  and  Cains  Marcellus,  consuls  elect, 
shall,  on  the  first  of  March  next,  following  their 
entering  upon  their  office,  move  the  senate  con* 
ceming  the  consular  provinces,  at  which  time  no 
other  business  shall  be  proceeded  upon,  nor  any 
other  motion  made  in  conjunction  therewith.  And 
for  this  purpose  the  senate  shall  continue  to 
assemble,  notwithstanding  the  comitial  days'*,  and 
until  a  decree  shall  be  passed/' 

"  Ordered,  that  when  the  consuls  shall  move  the 
senate  upon  the  question  aforesaid,  they  shall  be 
empowered  to  summon  such  of  the  three  hundred 
judges  who  are  members  of  the  senate  to  attend'/' 

**  Resolved,  that  if  any  matters  shall  arise  upon 
the  question  aforesaid,  which  shall  be  necessary  to 
be  hud  before  the  people,  that  Servius  Sulpicius 
and  Marcus  Marcellus,  the  present  consuls,  together 
with  the  prstors  and  tribunes  of  the  people,  or 
such  of  them  as  shall  be  agreed  upon,  shall  call  an 
assembly  of  the  people  for  this  purpose:  and  if  the 
magistrates  aforesaid  shall  fail  herein,  the  same 
■hall  be  proposed  to  the  people  by  their  successors." 

"  The  thirtieth  day  of  September,  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  Signed :  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  ; 
Q.  Cfficilius;  MetuUus  Pius  Scipio;  L.  YiUius 
Annalis ;  C.  Septimius ;  C.  Scribonius  Curio ;  M. 
Oppius. 

"  The  consul,  Marcus  Marcellus,  having  moved 
the  senate  concerning  the  provinces, 

'*  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  senate, 
that  it  will  be  highly  unbecoming  any  magistrate 
who  has  a  power  of  controlling  their  proceedings, 
to  occasion  any  hindrance  whereby  the  senate  may 
be  prevented  from  taking  the  aforesaid  motion  into 
consideration  as  soon  as  possible :  and  that  whoso- 
ever shall  obstruct  or  oppose  the  same  shall  be 
deemed  an  enemy  to  the  republic. 

"  Ordered,  that  if  any  magistrate  shall  put  a 
negative  upon  the  foregoing  resolution,  the  same 
shall  be  entered  as  an  order  of  the  senate,  and  again 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  this  house." 

This  resolution  was  protested  against  by  Caius 
Ccalius,  Lucius  Vinicius,  P.  Publius  Cornelius,  and 
Cains  Vibius  Pansa. 

'*  Resolved,  that  the  senate  will  take  into  consi- 
deration the  case  of  such  of  the  soldiers  under 
Ctesar's  command  who  have  served  out  their  legal 
time,  or  who,  for  other  reasons,  are  entitled  to  a 
discharge,  and  make  such  order  thereupon  as  shall 
be  agreeable  to  equity'." 

d  The  comitial  days  wore  thoMon  which  the  comitia,  or 
UBembllee  of  the  people,  were  held ;  and  on  these  the  law 
prohibited  the  senate  to  be  convened.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  instance,  and  agreeably  te  a  preroga- 
tive which  they  claimed  and  exercised  upon  many  other 
occasions,  took  upon  themselves  to  act  with  a  dispensing 
power.— Mid.  on  the  Rom.  Sen.  p.  121. 

e  Th  ia  clause  was  inserted  in  order  to  secure  a  full  house, 
a  certain  number  of  senators  being  necessary  to  be  present 
for  making  a  decree  valid.  [See  rem. ' ,  p.  367.]  The  oor* 
rection  of  Manutius  has  been  adopted  in  the  translation, 
who,  instead  of  «ejr  abducere  liceret,  reada  eot  abducere, 
dee. 

'  A  Roman  soldier  could  not  be  compelled  to  bear  arms 
after  having  been  in  the  service  ten  years.  As  the  strength 
of  Coiflar'B  army  in  Oaul  consisted  principally  in  his  vete- 
rans, tfaiaclauae  was  added,  as  Gronovlus  observes,  with  a 
view  of  drawing  off  those  soldiers  from  his  troops. 


'*  Resolved,  that  if  any  magistrate  shall  put  his 
negative  upon  the  foregoing  decree,  the  same  shall 
stand  as  an  order  of  senate,  and  be  again  referred 
to  the  consideration  of  this  house." 

This  resolution  was  protested  against  by  Cains 
Coelius  and  Caius  Pansa,  tribunes  of  the  people. 

"  Ordered,  that  such  of  the  present  pnetors  who 
have  never  held  any  provincial  command,  shall  draw 
lots  to  succeed  respectively  to  the  government  of 
Cilicia  and  the  eight  remaining  Prstorians  pro« 
vinces.  But  if  there  shall  not  be  a  sufficient 
number^  of  these  to  fill  up  the  aforesaid  govern- 
ments ;  then,  and  in  this  case,  the  deficiency  shall 
be  supplied  by  lot  out  of  the  first  college*  of  pnetors, 
among  those  who  have  never  held  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. And  if  there  shall  not  be  found  a  sufficient 
number  among  these  last,  so  qualified  as  aforesaid, 
the  same  shaU  be  supplied  from  the  members  of 
each  preceding  college,  till  the  whole  number 
required  be  completed. 

"  Resolved,  that  if  any  magistrate  shall  put  his 
negative  upon  the  foregoing  decree,  the  same  shall 
stand  as  an  order  of  the  senate." 

This  decree  was  protested  against  by  Caius 
Coelius  and  Cains  Fauisa,  tribunes  of  the  people. 

In  the  debates  which  preceded  these  decrees, 
Pompey  let  fall  an  expression  that  was  much  ob- 
served, and  gave  us  very  confident  hopes  of  his 
good  intentions.  "He  could  not,  without  great 
injustice,  he  said,  determine  anything  in  relation 
to  the  provinces  under  Caesar's  command,  before 
the  first  of  March :  but  after  that  time,  he  assured 
the  senate  he  should  have  no  sort  of  scruple." 
Being  asked,  **  what  if  a  negative  should  then  be  put 
upon  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  recalling  Ciesar  ?" 
he  declared  that  he  should  look  upon  it  as  just  the 
same  thing,  whether  C»sar  openly  refused  to  obey 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  or  secretly  procured 
some  magistrate  to  obstruct  their  decrees.  "  But 
suppose,"  said  another  member,  **  Csesar  should 
pursue  his  pretensions  to  the  consulate,  and  retain  his 
command  abroad  at  the  same  time." — *'  Suppose," 
replied  Pompey,  with  great  temper,  '*  my  own  son 
should  lay  violent  hands  upon  me  ?"  From  expres- 
sions of  this  kind  the  world  has  conceived  a  notion 
that  a  rupture  will  undoubtedly  ensue  between 
Pompey  and  Cssar.  I  am  of  opinion,  however, 
that  the  latter  will  submit  to  one  of  these  two  con- 
ditions :  either  to  give  up  his  present  pretensions 
to  the  consulate,  and  continue  in  Gaul,  or  to  quit 
the  province,  provided  he  can  be  assured  of  his 
election. — Curio  is  preparing  most  strongly  to 
oppose  his  demands.  "What  he  may  be  able  to 
effect,  I  know  not ;  but  sure  I  am,  that  a  man  who 
acts  upon  such  patriot  principles,  must  gain  honour 
at  least,  if  he  gain  nothing  else.  He  treats  me 
upon  all  occasions  with  great  generosity;  and 
indeed,  in  a  late  instance,  has  been  more  liberal 
than  I  could  have  wished ;  as  his  civility  has  drawn 
upon  me  a  trouble,  which  perhaps  1  might  othtrwise 

t  The  provinces  of  lesser  note  were  usually  assigned  to 
the  pretors,  and  from  thence  they  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  prvtorian  provinces. 

b  The  number  of  pretors  varied  in  different  periods  of 
tho  republic.  In  the  times  of  Cicero  thia  magistracy  was 
composed  of  eight  persons,  as  Cellartus  remarks  in  his  note 
upon  this  passage. 

i  Every  annual  set  of  praetors  were  distinguished  by  ooU 
legee,  styled  the  Ist,  8d,  3d,  *ui.  according  to  their  several 
removes  from  the  ounent  year. 
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have  escaped.  He  has  presented  me  with  some 
African  panthers,  which  he  had  procured  for  his 
own  games,  and  by  that  means  laid  me  under  a 
necessity  of  making  use  of  them  J.  I  must,  therefore, 
remind  you  of  what  I  have  often  mentioned  already^ 
and  entreat  you  to  send  me  some  of  these  animids 
from  your  part  of  the  world ;  and  I  again  likewise 
recommend  to  your  care  the  bond  of  Sitius. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  despatch  my  freedman, 
Philo,  together  with  Diogenes,  a  Greek,  into  your 
province.  I  hope  you  will  afford  your  patronage 
both  to  them  and  their  commission ;  as  you  will 
find,  by  the  letter  they  are  to  deliver  to  yon  on  my 
part,  that  it  is  an  affair''  in  which  I  am  deeply 
interested.     FarewelL 


LETTER  VIIL 
To  Publius  Siliiu^f  Proprator. 
You  are  apprised,  I  imagine,  of  the  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  Titus  Pinnius  and  myself. 
He  has  sufficiently  declared  it  indeed 
^  "' '  '  by  his  will,  wherein  he  not  only  ap- 
pointed me  one  of  the  guardians  to  his  son,  but 
left  me  the  contingent  reversion  also  of  his  estate. 
My  ward  (who  is  a  youth  of  uncommon  modesty, 
as  well  as  great  application  to  his  studies)  has  a 
very  considerable  demand  upon  the  city  of  Nicsea, 
amounting  to  eight  millions  of  sesterces™  :  and  the 
corporation,  I  am  told,  are  inclined  to  pay  off  part 
of  this  sum  the  first  debt  they  shall  discharge. 
Now,  as  not  only  the  rest  of  the  trustees  who  know 
the  regard  you  bear  me,  but  the  young  man  him- 
self, is  persuaded  that  you  will  not  refuse  anything 
to  my  request,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you 
for  employing  your  good  offices,  (as  far,  I  mean,  as 
may  be  consistent  with  yOur  dignity  and  character,) 
that  they  pay  off  as  large  a  proportion  of  this  I 
demand  as  possible.    Farewell. 


LETTER  IX.. 

To  Marcus  Ceelius,  Curule-JEdile  elect. 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  On  the  honourable  post 

you  have  lately  obtained^,   and  on  the  prospect 

A.  u.TCS.    "^^'^^^^i  ^y  '^^  mean,  is  open  to  you,  of 

'    '   .  '    advancing  still  higher  in  the  dignities  of 

the  republic     I  am  somewhat  late,  I  confess,  in 

my  compliments :  however,  you  must  not  impute 

it  to  any  intentional  neglect,  but  merely  to  my 

i  In  the  games  he  was  preparing  to  exhibit  as  cedile. 

k  This  afTalr  seems  to  be  explained  by  an  epistle  to  Atti- 
cus,  wherein  Gioero  mentions  the  reoeipt  of  a  very  pressing 
letter  from  Coelius,  by  the  hands  of  his  freedman.  The 
purport  of  it  appears  to  have  been  to  solicit  Cicero  to  levy 
a  contribution  upon  his  province,  towards  the  expense  of 
those  public  games,  wbich  Coelius  as  a^ilo  was  obliged  to 
exhibit.  This  oppressive  tax  had  been  frequently  raised 
by  the  governors  of  provinces  in  favour  of  their  friends  at 
Rome,  and  was,  indeed,  almost  established  into  a  custom. 
—But  Cicero,  notwithstanding  he  seems  to  have  had  a  sin- 
cere affoction  for  Ccelius,  would  by  no  means  be  prevailed 
upon  to  break  through  the  equitable  maxhns  of  his  admi- 
nistration, and  with  great  integrity  refused  his  request- 
Ad  Att.  vi.  1. :  Ad  Quint.  Frat.  1.  9. 

1  lie  was  at  this  time  proprvtor,  or  governor,  of  Bithynla 
and  Pontus  in  Asia,  where  he  discharged  the  provincial 
functions  with  great  applause.— Ad  Att.  vi.  8. 

B  About  70,0001.  sterling.  n  The  sedileship. 


ignorance  of  what  passes  at  Roma  For,  partly 
from  the  great  distance  of  my  situation,  and  partly 
from  those  banditti  which  infest  the  roads,  it  is  a 
considerable  time  before  I  can  receive  any  intelli- 
geoce  from  Italy.  And  now  I  know  not  where  to 
find  words  sufficiently  strong  to  give  you  joy  upon 
this  occasion,  or  to  express  my  thanks  for  your 
having  thus  *^  furnished  me  (as  you  termed  it  in 
one  of  your  former  letters)  with  a  subject  of  per- 
petual ridicule.''  When  I  first  received  the  news 
of  your  victory,  I  could  not  forbear  mimicking  a 
certain  worthy  friend  of  ours,  and  imitating  Uie 
droll  figures  those  gallant  youths  exhibited,  of 
whose  interest  he  had  so  confidently  boasted". 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  give  yon  in  description  a 
complete  idea  of  this  my  humorous  sally.  I  must 
tell  you,  however,  that  I  next  figured  you  to  myself, 
and  accosted  you,  as  if  present,  in  the  words  of  the 
comic  poet : 

Far  less,  my  good  friend,  I  rejoice  at  your  deed. 

As  exceeding  whatever  before  did  exceed. 

Than  as  mounting  aloft  o'er  my  hopes  the  moat  high ; 

And  for  this,  **Bpmp  troth  *tit  amaxing"  I  cry. 

Upon  which  I  broke  out  into  a  most  immoderate 
fit  of  laughter;  and,  when  some  of  my  friends 
reproved  my  mirth,  as  deviating  almost  into  down- 
right folly,  I  excused  myself  by  the  old  Terse, 

Excessive  Joy  is  not  exceeding  wise. 
In  short,  whilst  I  ridiculed  this  noble  friend  of 
ours,  I  became  almost  as  ridiculous  as  himself. 
But  you  shall  hear  farther  upon  this  subject 
another  opportunity:  for,  in  truth,  I  have  many 
things  to  say  both  of  you  and  to  you,  whenever  I 
shall  find  more  leisure  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
mean  time  be  assured,  my  dear  Ccelius,  that  I  sin- 
cerely love  yon.  I  consider  you,  indeed,  as  one 
whom  fortune  has  raised  up  to  advance  my  glory, 
and  avenge  my  wrongs  :  and,  I  doubt  not,  you  will 
give  both  those  who  hate  and  those  who  envy  me 
sufficient  reason  to  repent  of  their  folly  and  their 
injustice.     Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 
To  Publitts  Siliutf  Proprator. 
Your  good  offices  in  the  affair  of  Atilins  afford 
me  an  additional  motive  for  giving  you  my  affection. 
A.  V.  70S.    ^*^^^>  indeed,  as  I  applied  to  you  in  his 
behalf,  I  have,  however,  by  your  generous 
intervention,   preserved    a  most  worthy  Roman 
knight  from  ruin.  •  The  truth  is,  I  always  looked 
upon  my  friendship  with  Lamia  as  giving  me  a 
claim  to  yours.     In  the  first  place,  then,  I  return 
you  thanks  for  easing  my  mind  of  all  its  disqui- 
etude with  respect  to  Atilius ;  and,  in  the  next, 
after  thus  acknowledging  your  last  favour,  I  have 
the  assurance  to  request  another :  and  it  is  a  favour 

»  A  mere  modem  reader,  who  Judges  of  past  ages  by  the 
modes  that  prevail  in  his  own,  must  undoubtedly  conoeive 
a  very  low  opinion  of  Cicero  from  the  account  which  he 
here  gives  of  his  behaviour.  But  mimicry  was  not  esteemed 
by  the  Romans,  as  it  is  with  us.  a  talent  becoming  (mly  a 
comedian  or  a  buflbon.  On  the  contrary,  this  species  of 
humour  was  thought  worthy  of  the  gravest  characters  even 
upon  the  gravest  occasions :  and  it  was  practised  by  their 
orators,  as  well  as  reoomm^ided  by  their  rhetoricians,  as  a 
quality,  under  certain  restrictions,  (rf  singalar  grace  and 
efficacy  .in  the  whole  business  of  public  eloquence.— Cic  de 
Orat  iL  69.  GO. 
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which  I  shall  repay  trith  the  utmost  returns  of  my 
esteem  and  gratitade.  Let  me  entreat  yon,  then, 
if  I  have  any  share  in  your  heart,  to  allow  my 
brother  an  equal  enjoyment  of  the  same  privilege ; 
which  will  be  adding  a  very  considerable  obligation 
to  that  important  one  I  so  lately  received  at  your 
hands;    FareweU. 


LETTER  XL 

To  Appiut  Pulcher, 

Bt  all  that  I  can  collect  from  yoar  last  letter, 
this  will  find  yoa  in  the  suburbs*'  of  Rome.  But, 
A.  u.  708.  ^^^S^  ^^^  impotent  calumnies  of  these 
paltry  provincials  will  probably  be  sub- 
sided ere  this  reaches  your  hands,  yet,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  return  some  answer  to  the  loncf  epistle 
I  received  from  you  upon  that  subject ;  and  I  shall 
do  so  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

As  to  the  accusation  contained  in  the  two  first 
paragraphs  of  your  letter,  it  is  conceived  in  such 
vague  and  general  terms,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
give  it  a  direct  reply.  The  whole  that  I  can  gather 
from  it  is,  that  I  am  accused  of  having  discovered, 
by  my  countenance  and  my  silence,  that  I  was  by 
no  means  your  friend  ;  a  discovery  which  I  made, 
it  seems,  upon  some  occasion  in  the  courts  of  judi. 
cature,  and,  likewise,  at  certain  public  entertain- 
ments.  1  am  very  sure  there  is  not  the  least 
ground  for  this  imputation ;  but  as  you  do  not 
point  out  the  particular  instances,  I  know  not  in 
what  manner  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  charge. 
This,  however,  I  most  undoubtedly  know,  that  I 
have  mention«i  you  dpon  all  occasions,  both  public 
and  private,  with  the  highest  applause,  and  with 
the  warmest  professions  of  friendship.  As  to  the 
affair  of  the  deputies!*,  I  will  appeal  to  your  own 
breast,  whether  I  could  possibly  have  acted  with 
more  probity  and  discretion  than  to  lessen  the 
expenses  of  these  impoverished  cities,  without  any 
diminution,  at  the  same  time,  of  those  honours 
which  they  proposed  to  pay  yon  ;  especially  as  it 
was  in  compliance  with  their  own  immediate 
request?  And,  indeed,  I  was  wholly  unapprised 
of  the  particular  purposes  of  that  deputation,  which 
was  going  to  Rome  with  the  customary  compli- 
mental  address  to  the  senate  upon  your  account. 

o  Appius  at  his  return  from  Gilicla  demanded  a  triumph 
as  the  reward  of  his  military  exploits  in  that  province, 
and  accordingly  toolc  up  his  residence  teitkout  the  city. 
For  those  who  claimed  this  honour  were  not  admitted 
within  the  walls  of  Rome  till  their  petition  was  either 
granted  or  rejected,  or  they  chose  to  drop  it  themselves. 
The  latter  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Appius,  as  will 
hereefter  appear. 

P  '^  It  was  a  custom  for  the  governors  of  provinces,  upon 
their  retirement  from  their  government,  to  procure  ambas- 
sadors to  be  sent  to  Rome  from  the  several  cities  under 
their  Jurisdiction  to  praise  the  integrity  uid  equity  of  their 
administration.  The  origin  of  this  custom  was  undoubt- 
edly good,  and  in  some  few  instances  we  find  that  it  was 
undertaken  voluntarily  ;  but  it  was  generally  extorted  by 
force,  and  a  great  burden  to  the  niiaerablo  inhabltantA, 
who  perhaps  had  been  already  fleeced  by  the  rapine  and 
plunder  of  that  very  person  whose  lenity  and  moderation 
they  were  compelled  to  extoL  Appius  had  taken  care, 
before  he  left  Cilicla,  to  secure  this  compliment  to  be  paid 
to  himself,  though  as  undeserving  of  it  as  any  of  liis  pre- 
decessors. But  Cicero,  who  set  out  upon  a  more  frugul 
plan  than  other  governors,  prevented  it,  out  of  compas- 
sion to  the  poverty  and  indigence  of  the  province."— Ross. 


When  I  was  at  Apamea^  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  several  different  cities  complained 
to  me  of  the  excessive  appointments  that  were 
decreed  to  their  deputies ;  assuring  me,  that  their 
respective  communities  were  by  no  means  in  a 
condition  to  support  the  assessments  levied  upon 
them  for  that  purpose.  This  suggested  to  my 
thoughts  various  reflections  :  and  I  imagined,  that 
a  man  of  your  refined  sentiments  coiUd  not  be 
extremely  fond  of  honours  of  this  unsubstantial 
nature.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  Synnada,  I  think, 
that  I  took  occasion  to  say  from  the  tribunal,  (and 
I  expatiated  very  largely  upon  the  subject,)  "  that 
the  approved  merit  of  Appius  was  sufficient,  with- 
out the  testimony  of  the  Midensiaos  (for  it  was  in 
their  city'  that  the  proposal  first  arose)  to  recom- 
mend him  to  the  esteem  of  the  senate  and  the 
Roman  people ;  that  I  had  often,  indeed,  seen 
instances  of  this  kind  of  deputations,  but  did  not 
remember  they  were  ever  admitted  to  an  audience ; 
that,  however,  I  applauded  the  gratitude  they  had 
thus  shown  for  your  merit  towards  them,  but 
thought  the  particular  instance  in  question  was 
wholly  unnecessary;  that  if  any  of  them  were 
willing  to  undertake  this  commission  at  their  own 
expense,  I  should  highly  commend  their  zeal ;  and 
I  would  even  consent  it  should  be  performed  at  the 
public  charge,  provided  they  did  not  exceed  a  rea- 
sonable sum  ;  but,  beyond  that,  I  would  in  no  sort 
give  my  permission." 

I  am  persuaded  there  is  nothing  in  what  I  thus 
said,  that  can  possibly  give  you  offence:  and, 
indeed,  your  principal  complaint  is  levelled,  I  per- 
ceive, against  my  edict*.  For  there  were  some,  it 
seems,  who  thought  it  manifestly  drawn  up  with  a 
view  of  preventing  these  legations.  I  cannot  for- 
bear saying,  that,  to  give  attention  to  these  ground- 
less insinuations,  is  no  less  injurious  to  me  than 
to  be  the  author  of  them.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I 
settled  this  edict  before  I  left  Rome;  and  the 
single  addition  that  I  made  to  it  afterwards,  was 
at  the  instance  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenues, 
who,  when  they  met  me  at  Samoa  S  desired  I  would 
transcribe  a  paragraph  out  of  your  edict  and  insert 
it  into  mine.  It  was  that  article  which  restrains 
the  public  expenses,  and  contains  several  new  and 
very  salutary  regulations,  which  I  greatly  approved. 
But  as  to  that  particular  section  which  gave  rise,  I 
find,  to  the  suspicion  that  I  framed  it  with  a  design 
of  striking  at  you,  it  is  copied  entirely  from  the  old 
precedents.  I  was  not,  indeed,  so  absurd  as  to 
think  (what  I  perceive  you  imagine)  that  some 
private  affair  was  concerned  in  this  deputation ; 
well  knowing  that  it  was  sent  from  a  public  body 
in  relation  to  your  public  character,  and  addressed 
to  that  great  council  of  the  whole  world,  the  senate 
of  Rome.  Nor  did  I,  (as  you  object,)  when  I  pro- 
hibited any  person  from  going  out  of  the  province 
without  my  permission,  exclude  all  those  from  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  that  leave,  who  could  not 

4  A  city  in  that  part  of  Phrygia  which  was  annexed  to 
Cicero's  province :  as  was  Synnada,  likewise,  mentioned  a 
few  lines  below. 

'  A  town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Synnada.  In  the  ori- 
ginal it  is  Myndemium:  but  Quartier  has  given  good 
reasons  for  the  reading  here  followed. 

■  The  nature  of  these  proconsular  edicts  has  already  been 
explained  in  rem.  ',  p.  402. 

t  An  island  near  the  coast  of  Ionia,  lying  opposite  to  the 
city  of  Ephesus.  Cicero  touched  at  this  island  in  his  voy- 
age to  the  province. 
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follow  me  to  the  camp  and  beyond  Mount  Taoras ; 
an  imputation,  I  must  needs  say,  the  most  ridicu- 
lous  of  any  in  your  whole  letter.  For  where,  let 
me  ask,  was  the  necessity  that  any  person  should 
follow  me  for  this  purpose  to  the  camp,  or  beyond 
Mount  Taurus,  when  I  regulated  my  journey  from 
Laodicea  to  Iconium  in  such  a  manner,  that  all  the 
magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  several  cities  in 
that  district  might  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
me  ?  They  could  not,  therefore,  be  under  the  diffi- 
culty you  charge  me  with  having  thrown  in  their 
way,  unless  they  had  taken  up  the  design  of  going 
to  Rome  after  my  having  passed  Mount  Taurus ; 
which  most  undoubtedly  was  not  the  case.  For, 
during  my  stay  at  Apamea,  Synnada,  Philomelum*, 
and  Iconium,  all  affairs  of  that  nature  were  entirely 
settled. 

I  must  farther  assure  you,  that  I  decreed  nothing 
concerning  the  abating  or  abolishing  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  deputies,  but  at  the  express  request 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  several  cities  ;  and 
their  view  was,  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  exactions 
that  were  occasioned  by  the  farming  of  the  subsidies 
imposed  for  this  purpose,  and  raising  them  in  that 
cruel  method  of  capitation  with  which  you  are  so 
well  acquainted.  Compassion,  indeed,  as  well  as 
justice,  inclined  me  to  ease  the  calamities  of  these 
unhappy  cities,  oppressed,  as  they  chiefly  were,  by 
their  own  magistrates^  :  and  when  I  was  engaged 
in  a  design  of  that  nature,  I  could  not  possibly 
overlook  an  expense  which  appeared  so  extremely 
superfluous  as  that  of  the  appointments  of  these 
deputies.  It  was  but  a  piece  of  justice  therefore 
due  to  me,  not  to  have  listened  to  any  idle  tales 
that  might  be  related  to  you  upon  this  subject. 
But  if  it  should  prove,  after  all,  that  you  attribute 
to  the  reports  of  others  what,  in  truth,  receive 
their  rise  merely  from  your  own  suspieions,  yon 
certainly  make  use  of  a  sort  of  figure  i^hich  the 
language  of  friendship  will  by  no  means  authorise. 
Had  it  ever,  indeed,  been  my  design  to  derogate 
from  your  reputation  in  the  province,  I  should 
scarcely  have  acted  in  the  manner  I  did ;  I  should 
not  have  referred  it  to  your  son-in-law  at  Rome, 
to  your  freedman  at  Brundisium,  and  to  the  com- 
mander of  your  artillery  when  I  saw  him  at  Cor- 
cyra,  to  name  the  place  which  they  thought  would 
be  most  agreeable  to  you  for  our  meeting.  In 
short,  I  wish  you  would  remember  the  maxim 
which  those  great  authors  have  laid  down,  who 
have  written  so  excellently  upon  friendship ;  that 
**  to  accuse  and  to  defend  are  terms  which  ought 
for  ever  to  be  banished  from  intercourses  of  this 
amieable  kind." 

B«t  do  you  imagine  that  I  have  had  no  oppor- 

^  A  city  in  Fhrygia  M^jor,  situated  on  the  frontiers 
towapds  Galatia.  The  situation  of  the  other  cities  men- 
tioned in  this  place  has  already  been  occasionally  noted  as 
they  occurred  in  the  preceding  letters. 

V  It  appears  from  the  letters  to  Attlcus,  to  whom  it  was 
that  the  grievances  of  these  unhappy  cities  were  principally 
owing.  Their  own  magistrates,  it  is  true,  had  some  share 
in  them  ;  but  their  chief  oppressor  was  Appius  himself. 
The  desolatifin  he  had  brought  upon  this  plundered  pro- 
vince was  so  dreadful,  that  one  would  rather  imagine,  says 
Cicero,  some  savage  monster  had  been  let  loose  upon  them, 
than  that  they  had  been  trusted  to  the  care  of  any  human 
creature.  And  in  another  letter  he  tells  Atticus,  that  he 
had  sufficient  employment  in  applying  remedies  to  those 
wounds  which  had  been  given  to  this  province  by  his  pre- 
decessor.—Ad  Att.  v.  16, 17. 


tunities  of  listening,  in  my  turn,  to  accusations  of 
the  same  nature  against  yourself?  Was  it  never 
told  me,  do  you  think,  that  after  you  had  appointed 
me  to  meet  you  at  Laodicea,  you  retired  beyond 
Mount  Taurus?  That,  at  the  very  time  I  was 
employed  in  my  juridical  office  at  Apamea,  Syn- 
nada, 'and  Philomelum,  you  took  the  liberty  to  ■ 
exercise  the  same  authority  at  Tarsus?  But  I  ' 
forbear  to  enter  farther  into  these  particnlars,  that  I 
I  may  not  follow  your  example  in  the  very  instance 
of  which  I  am  complaining.  This,  however,  I  will 
say,  (and  I  say  it  with  great  sincerity,)  that  if  you 
are  really  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  reports, 
you  do  me  much  injustice ;  and  you  are  not  entirely 
without  reproach,  if  you  only  suffered  them  to  be 
related  to  you.  The  truth  is,  it  will  appear  that  I 
have  acted-  towards  you  in  one  uniform  tenor  of 
friendship.  And  let  those  who  impute  artifice  to 
me  say,  whether  it  is  probable  that,  after  having 
paid  the  utmost  attention  to  your  interest  during 
your  absence  from  Rome,  and  at  a  time  when  I 
had  not  the  least  expectation  of  its  ever  being  in 
your  power  to  return  me  the  same  favour,  I  should 
give  you  just  reason  to  abandon  me  now  that  I 
have  so  many  occasions  for  your  good  offices.  I 
must,  however,  acknowledge  that  there  is  one 
article  wherein  I  may  not,  perhaps,  have  regulated 
myself  altogether  agreeably  to  your  inclinations. 
I  am  sensible  you  would  be  displeased  with  any 
liberties  that  should  be  taken  with  the  characters 
of  those  who  acted  in  office  under  you ;  and  I  will 
own  that  I  have  heard  very  unfavourable  repre- 
sentations of  some  of  them.  But,  I  must  add ,  that 
no  persons  were  ever  mentioned  upon  this  occasion, 
or  any  greater  irregularities  laid  to  their  charge, 
than  those  which  your  friend  Clodius  himself  named 
to  me  when  I  saw  him  at  Corcyra,  who  lamented, 
I  remember,  that  you  had  been  some  sufferer  in 
your  reputation bythemalpractices of  thoseofficers^. 
Reports  of  this  Idnd  (and  many  such  indeed  there 
are)  I  never  in  the  least  encouraged :  but  I  will 
frankly  acknowledge,  likewise,  that  I  never  greatly 
endeavoured  to  repress  them ;  well  persuaded  as  I 
am,  that  they  can,  in  no  sort,  affect  your  character. 
«  A  particular  instance  of  the  cmelty  of  one  of  these 
officers  under  Appius  is  mentioned  in  the  letters  to  Atti- 
cus. Seaptins,  who  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  in  Cyproa, 
surrounded  their  senate  with  his  forces  in  order  to  compel 
them,  it  is  probable,  to  oomply  with  some  unjust  demands, 
and  kept  them  thus  besieged  till  five  of  the  members 
perished  with  hunger.  "When  the  government  of  this  pro- 
vince came  into  the  hands  of  Cicero,  the  Cyprians,  as  their 
island  lay  within  his  Jurisdiction,  petitioned  that  these 
troops  might  be  withdrawn,  and  he  very  humancdy  oom- 
plied  with  their  request  He  relieved  them,  likewise,  as 
well  as  other  citSro  vmder  hisgDvemmeat,  from  the  immo- 
derate interest  which  they  paid  for  the  money  which  their 
necessitiee  had  obliged  them  to  borrow  in  Rome,  reducing 
it  from  4  per  cent.,  paid  monthly,  to  1  per  cent.  Tills 
equitable  reduction  very  considerably  affected  Brutus,  who 
was  concerned  in  these  loans ;  and  he  seems  to  have  com- 
plained of  it  to  Atticus.  But  notwithstanding  the  latter 
strongly  pressed  Cicero  to  favour  Brutus  in  this  affair,  and 
Brutus  himself  likewise  had  written  to  Cicero  for  the  same 
purpose ;  yet  he  resolutely  withstood  their  united  solicita- 
tions. ••  If  Brutus,"  says  he,  **  resents  my  conduct  upon 
this  occasion,  I  shall  be  sorry ;  but  much  more  so,  to  find 
him  a  different  man  from  what  I  always  thought  him." 
And  if  Cicero.  I  will  add.  had  spoken  and  acted  upon  every 
other  occasion  with  the  same  spirit  and  integrity  as  he 
certainly  did  in  the  present,  he  would  have  merited  all  the 
encomiums  which  the  warmest  of  his  admirers  could  have 
bestowed.— Ad  Att  vt  1,  2. 
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Wfaoerer  attempts  to  pereaade  yon  that  there  is 
no  sacfa  thing  as  a  perfect  reconcilement  between 
friends  whose  affections  have  once  been  alienated, 
disooyers  the  perfidy  of  his  own  heart,  instead  of 
proTing  the  cUssimulation  of  mine ;  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not  a  worse 
opinion  of  my  sincerity  than  he  must  necessarily 
entertain  of  yoora.  Bat  if  any  man  has  taken 
offence  at  the  measures  I  pursue  in  my  government, 
as  not  exactly  coinciding  with  yours,  I  am  per- 
fectly unconcerned  at  the  loss  of  his  friendship. 
To  say  truth,  we  have  both  acted  in  the  manner  we 
ought,  though  we  have  not  both  followed  the  same 
plan.  The  instances  yoa  gave  of  your  diffusive 
liberality  in  this  province  were  suitable  to  a  man 
of  your  quality.  Though,  indeed,  even  you  your- 
self were  obliged,  the  last  year,  in  complisnoe  with 
the  calamities  of  the  season,  a  little  to  restrain  the 
munificence  of  your  natural  disposition.  But  if 
mine,  on  the  contrary,  flows  in  a  somewhat  more 
limited  channel,  let  not  those  to  whom  the  benefit , 
of  that  stream  has  not  reached,  wonder  that  I 
rather  choose  /A^y  should  suffer  from  the  necessary 
restrictions  of  my  bounty,  than  that  I  should,  from 
the  just  reproaches  of  my  conscience.  I  have 
ever,  indeed,  been  extremely  reserved  in  dispensing 
largesses  at  another's  cost ;  as  I  cannot  but  be 
sensibly  affected  with  distresses  that  extend  them- 
selves throughout  a  whole  community. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  account  you 
gave  me  of  affairs  at  Ilome,  and  particularly  for 
the  assurance  of  your  faithfully  executing  all  my 
requests.  What  I  principally  recommend  to  your 
care  is,  that  neither  the  business  nor  the  period  of 
my  administration  may  be  enlarged.  To  this  end, 
I  beg  you  would  entreat  our  common  friend  and' 
colleague  Horteosius,  that  if  ever  he  was  disposed 
to  comply  with  my  inclinations,  he  would  not  per- 
sist in  my  continuing  two  years  in  this  govern- 
ment, than  which  he  cannot  do  me  a  more  unfriendly 
office. 

As  to  the  information  you  desire  concerning  my 
own  motions  ;  I  marched  from  Tarsus  in  my  way 
to  Amanos,  on  the  seventh  of  October;  and  I  write 
this  the  day  following,  from  my  camp  in  the  plains 
of  Mopsuhesta^.  If  any  action  should  happen,  I 
shall  not  fail  of  giving  you  notice ;  and  you  may 
depend  upon  my  enclosing  a  letter  to  you,  when- 
ever I  send  one  to  my  family.  With  respect  to 
the  Parthians  whom  you  inquire  after,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  none  ever  appeared.  They  were  only 
a  troop  of  Arabians,  armed  after  the  Parthian 
manner.  But  these,  it  is  said,  are  all  returned 
home,  and  I  am  assured  there  is  now  no  appear- 
ance  of  an  enemy  in  Syria.  I  entreat  you  to  write 
to  me  as  often  as  possible,  not  only  as  to  what 
regards  your  own  and  my  private  affairs,  but  as  to 
those  likewise  of  the  republic  I  am  more  than 
ordinarily,  indeed,  solicitous  concerning  the  latter, 
as  I  find  by  your  letter  that  Pompey  is  going  into 
Spain*.     FarewelL 

<  In  tho  augural  ooUeg& 

7  Jl  city  In  CUids,  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
PyramuA. 

*  The  government  of  Spain  had  been  renewed  to  Pompey 
for  five  yean  at  the  end  of  his  consulate  in  the  preceding 
year :  which  province,  however,  he  administered  by  his 
lieutenants,  whilst  he  himself  still  continued  in  Rome.— 
I>io.  zU.  p.  14«. 


LETTER  XII. 

To  Publitu  SUius,  Proprator, 
I  DID  not  imagine  I  should  ever  have  found 
myself  at  a  loss  for  expressions:  yet  at  a  loss 
A  u.  708    ^^^^  ^^  ^  *^j  ^^  recommend  Marcus 

LkuIus  to  you  in  the  terms  he  deserves. 
I  must  content  myself,  therefore,  with  explaining 
the  business  of  this  letter  in  few  words ;  but  in 
such,  however,  as  may  render  yon  sufficiently 
sensible  of  my  inclinations.  It  is  incredible  how 
great  an  esteem  both  my  dearest  brother  and  myself 
entertain  for  Lemius :  an  esteem  which  is  founded 
not  only  on  the  many  good  offices  he  has  conferred 
upon  us,  but  on  the  exalted  integrity  of  his  heart, 
and  the  singular  modesty  with  which  all  his  virtues 
are  accompanied.  It  was  with  the  utmost  regret, 
therefore,  that  I  consented  to  part  with  him,  as  I 
receive  much  advantage  firom  his  counsels,  as  well 
as  great  entertainment  from  his  company.  But  if 
I  should  expatiate  any  farther  in  his  praise,  will 
you  not  think  that,  far  from  wanting  words,  as  I 
just  now  complained,  I  have  employed  more  than 
are  necessary  ?  To  be  short,  then,  I  recommend 
Lsenius  to  your  protection  with  all  that  warmth 
which  you  must  be  sensible  I  ought,  after  what  I 
have  here  said.  Let  me  earnestly  entreat  you  to 
expedite  the  business  which  has  called  him  into 
your  province,  and  to  favour  him  likewise  with 
your  advice  in  the  conduct  of  it.  You  will  find 
him,  be  assured,  a  man  of  a  most  generous  and 
well-natured  disposition :  for  which  reason  I  b^ 
you  will  send  him  back  to  us  with  the  satisfaction 
of  having  finished  his  affairs  by  your  means,  as 
soon  as  possible.  Your  compliance  with  this  re- 
quest will  extremely  oblige  both  my  brother  and 
myself.     Farewell. 

— ♦— 

LETTER  Xin. 
To  Mareus  Ctelius,  Curuie-jEdiU  elect, 
I  virisH  you  would  inquire  the  reason  that  your 
letters  miscarry ;  for  I  cannot  be  induced  to  think 
A.  u.  709.  ^^^  y^^  hxtt  not  once  written  to  me 
since  your  election*.  I  am  persuaded,  on 
the  contrary,  that  you  would  not  have  omitted  to 
communicate  a  piece  of  news  I  so  much  wished 
with  regard  to  yourself,  and  so  little  expected  in 
relation  to  Hirrus.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that 
I  have  not  heard  from  you  since  that  glorious  and 
joyful  event;  which  gives  me  some  uneasiness,  lest 
my  letters  should  have  had  no  better  success  in  find- 
ing their  way  to  your  hand.  But  be  assured  I  have 
never  written  to  my  family  without  accompanying 
my  packet  with  a  letter  for  you ;  as,  indeed,  there 
is  no  man  whom  I  more  sincerely  and  tenderly 
value.  But  to  turn  to  the  principal  purpose  of  this 
epistle.  Your  wish  has  succeeded,  and  I  have 
just  had  employment  enough  of  the  military  kind 
to  entitle  me  to  a  triumph.  You  were  under  some 
apprehensions,  I  perceive,  about  the  Parthians,  as 
being  diffident  of  my  forces.  I  must  acquaint  you, 
then,  that  having  received  advice  that  the  Parthians 
had  committed  hostilities,  I  took  the  advantage  of 
some  defiles,  and  of  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
to  lead  my  army,  supported  by  a  tolerable  number 
of  auxiliaries,  ta  Amanus.    The  reputation  of  my 


•  Into  the  office  of  aedile. 
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name  was  of  some  benefit  to  me  likewise  in  my 
march  :  for  you  cannot  imagine  of  what  importance 
it  is,  in  places  of  this  kind,  to  have  the  populace 
ask,  li  this  the  consul  that  saved  Rome  ?  Is  this 
he  that  was  so  honoured  by  the  senate  ?  together 
with  other  questions  of  the  same  import,  which  I 
need  not  add.  When  I  approached  to  Amanus,  a 
mountain  which  separates  Cilicia  from  Syria,  I  had 
the  satisfaction  to  hear  that  Cassius^  had  obliged 
the  enemy  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Antiochea,  and 
that  Bibulus  had  taken  upon  himself  the  command 
of  the  province.  However,  I  employed  my  army 
in  harassing  the  Amanienses,  our  eternal  enemies  ; 
and  having  put  many  of  them  to  the  sword,  as  well 
as  taken  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  and  entirely 
dispersed  the  rest,  I  surprised  and  burnt  some  of 
their  fortresses.  Having  thus  obtained  a  complete 
victory,  I  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  Imperator 
by  the  whole  army  at  Issus'  ;  the  very  place  (as 
your  favourite  historian  Clitarchus*^  has  often,  I 
have  heard  you  say,  informed  you)  where  Alexander 
defeated  Darius.  From  thence  I  marched  into  the 
most  infested  parts  of  Cilicia,  where  I  am  now 
before  Pindenessum,  a  city  of  great  strength,  and 
which  I  have  already  been  battering  above  these 
three  weeks.  The  garrison  makes  a  most  obstinate 
and  vigorous  defence  ;  so  that  nothing  seems  want- 
ing to  complete  the  glory  I  shall  here  obtain,  but 
that  the  name  of  this  place  were  less  obscure.  If 
I  should  make  myself  master  of  it  (as  I  trust  I 
shall),  I  will  send  an  immediate  express  to  tlie 
senate.  In  the  mean  time  I  have  given  you  this 
general  account  of  my  operations^  to  let  you  see 
there  is  some  foundation  to  hope  that  your  good 
wishes  will  take  effect.  But  to  return  to  the  Par- 
thians.  This  summer's  campaign  has  proved,  you 
find,  tolerably  successful :  I  am  in  great  pain,  how- 
ever  for  the  next  Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore, 
my  dear  friend,  to  endeavour  that  a  successor  be 
appointed  to  my  government :  but  if  that  should 
prove  a  matter  of  too  much  difficulty,  (as  you  inti- 
mate in  one  of  your  letters,  and  as  1  am  myself 
inclined  to  suspect,)  be  careful  at  least  to  guard 
against  what  may  easily  be  prevented ;  I  mean  the 
prolongation  of  my  residence. 

I  expect  from  your  letters  (as  I  mentioned  in 
one  of  my  former),  not  merely  an  account  of  what  is 
at  present  going  forward  in  the  republic,  but  a  clear 
prospect  also  of  what  is  likely  to  happen.  For 
which  purpose  I  entreat  you  to  inform  me  fully  of 
everything  that  concerns  the  public     Farewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 
Marcus  CcbHus  to  Cicero, 

We  *  hare  received  an  express  from  Caius  Cassius, 

and  another  from  Deiotarus,  which  greatly  alarm 

A.  V.  708.    ^*     '^^^  former  writes  that  the  Parthian 

army  has  passed  the  Euphrates ;  and  the 

latter,  that  they  are  actually  marching  towards  your 

^  He  was  lieutenant  to  Crassus.  in  Syria,  after  whose 
death  the  command  of  the  province  de/olved  upon  him, 
till  Bibulus,  who  was  appointed  Buocesaor  to  Crassus, 
arrived.  A  more  particular  account  will  be  given  of  him 
in  the  farther  progroas  of  these  remarks. 

<?  A  city  wliich  stood  on  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia  and 
Syria. 

<*  A  Greek  hist4)rian,  who  attended  Alexander  in  his 
Persian  expedition. 

«  This  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  before  any  of 


province,  by  the  way  of  Commagene.    As  I  well 
know  how  ill  provided  you  are  with  troops,  die 
principal  concern  I  feel  from  this  invasion,  wiUi 
respect  to  you,  is  lest  you  should  be  a  loser  by  it 
in  point  of  reputation.    Had  you  been  better  pre- 
pared, indeed,  to  receive  the  enemy,  I  should  have 
been  in  great  pain  for  your  life ;  but  as  the  very 
small  number  of  your  forces  will  incline  you,  I 
imagine,  rather  to  ^ink  of  a  retreat  than  an  engage- 
ment, I  am  only  anxious  concerning  your  honour. 
For  how  far  the  world  may  consider  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  and  approve  of  your  thus  declining  a 
battle,  is  a  point,  I  confess,  which  gives  me  much 
uneasy  reflection.  In  short,  I  shall  be  in  continual 
anxiety  till  I  hear  of  your  arrival  in  Italy.    In  the 
mean  time,  this  news  of  the  Parthians  has  occa- 
sioned a  variety  of  speculations.     Some  are  of 
opinion  that  Pompey  ought  to  be  sent  to  oppose 
them ;  and  others,  that  it  is  by  no  means  convenient 
he  should  leave  Rome.     A  third  party  is  for 
^  assigning  this  expedition  to  Cnsar  and  his  army, 
whilst  a  fourth  names  the  consuls '  aa  the  most 
proper  persons  to  be  employed.    But  all  agree,   < 
however,  in  being  silent  as  to  any  decree  of  the 
senate  for  placing  this  command  in  private  hands'. 
The  consuls,  in  the  apprehension  that  they  shall 
either  be  nominated  to  a  commission  which  they 
do  not  relish,  or  suffer  the  disgrace  of  its  being 
given  from  them,  forbear  to  convene  the  senate, 
and  by  this  mean  incur  the  censure  of  neglecting 
the  public  interest.     But  whether  indolence  or 
pusillanimity  be  the  real  motive  of  their  declin- 
ing the  conduct  of  this  war,  it  is  concealed  under 
the  specious  appearance,  however,  of  modesty. 

As  we  have  received  no  courier  from  you,  it  was 
suspected,  till  the  despatch  from  Deiotarus  arrived, 
that  the  whole  was  an  invention  of  Cassius,  who, 
it  was  thought,  in  order  to  cover  his  own  rapine, 
had  suffered  a  parcel  of  Arabs  to  make  an  incursion 
into  the  province,  and  then  represented  them  to 
the  senate  as  a  formidable  body  of  Parthians. 
Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  true  state  of 
the  affair,  let  me  persuade  you  to  be  extremely 
circumspect  in  giving  a  faithful  and  accurate 
account  of  it  to  the  senate,  that  you  may  neither  be 
reproached  with  magnifying  matters  in  order  to 
gratify  the  private  purposes  of  Cassius,  nor  with 
concealing  anything  which  may  be  of  importance 
for  the  public  to  know. 

It  is  now  the  eighteenth  of  November ;  and  as 
we  are  advanced  thus  far  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  I  do  not  see  that  anything  can  be  done  in 
this  affair  before  the  first  of  January*.  For  you 
know  how  slow  and  inactive  Marcellus  is  upon  all 
occasions,  and  are  no  stranger  to  the  dilatory  dis- 
position of  Sulpicius.  Yon  will  easily  judge,  tiiere- 
fore,  what  is  to  be  expected  from  two  men  of  this 
unperforming  cast;  and  that  they  who  usually 
act  with  so  much  coldness,  as  to  make  one  doubt 
their  inclinations,  even  in  points  they  really  desire 
to  effect,  will  not  be  very  warm  in  forwarding  a 
business  from  which  they  are  certainly  averse. 

Cicero's  despatches,  concerning  the  Parthians,  had  reached 
Rome ;  and  consequently  before  Ccelius  had  received  the 
preceding  epistle. 

f  Marcus  Marcellus,  and  Servius  Sulpicius. 

t  That  is,  in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  not  invested 
with  some  public  command. 

^  When  the  consols  elect  entered  upon  the  administra- 
tion of  their  office. 
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If  the  Parthian  war  ihonld  become  a  serious 
matter,  the  new  magistrates  will  be  engaged,  for 
the  first  two  or  three  months  of  their  office,  in 
adjusting  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken  in  this 
conjuncture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  appear 
to  be  an  invasion  of  no  consequence,  or  such,  at 
least,  thf^t,  with  the  supply  of  a  few  additional 
troops,  may  easily  be  repelled  by  you  and  the  other 
proconsuls  already  in  those  provinces,  or  by  your 
successors,  Curio,  I  foresee,  will  begin  to  play  his 
double  game :  that  is,  he  will  in  the  first  place 
attempt  to  weaken  the  authority  of  Csesar' ;  and 
in  the  next,  endeavour  to  throw  some  little  advan- 
tages on  the  side  of  Pompey.  As  for  Paulus^  he 
declares  most  vehemently  against  suffering  Csesar 
to  continue  in  Gaul ;  and  our  friend  Fumius  is  the 
only  tribune  whom  I  suspect  of  obstructing  his 
measures  for  that  purpose.  You  may  depend  upon 
these  articles  as  certain  ;  but  beyond  these  I  cannot 
with  any  assurance  pronounce.  Time,  indeed,  may 
produce  much  ;  as  many  schemes,  I  know,  are  con- 
certed :  but  they  all  turn  upon  the  points  I  have 
already  specified.  I  forgot  to  mention  that  Curio 
designs  to  make  an  attempt  to  procure  a  division 
of  the  lands  in  Campania''.  It  is  pretended  that 
Caesar  does  not  concern  himself  in  this  matter : 
certain,  however,  it  is,  that  Pompey  is  very  desirous 
of  having  the  distribution  settled  before  Caesar's 
return,  that  he  may  be  precluded  from  applying 
them  to  his  own  purposes. 

As  to  what  concents  your  leaving  the  province, 
I  dare  not  promise  that  you  shall  he  relieved  by  a 
successor  ;  but  yon  may  rely  upon  my  endeavour- 
ing all  I  can  that  your  administration  shall  not  be 
prolonged.  Whether  you  will  think  proper  to 
remain  in  your  government,  if  affairs  should  be  so 
circumstanced  as  to  render  it  indecent  for  me  to 
oppose  any  decree  of  the  senate  for  that  purpose, 
depends  upon  yourself  to  determine,  as  it  does 
upon  me  to  remember,  how  warmly  you  made  it 
your  request  when  we  parted,  that  I  would  pre- 
vent any  such  resolution  from  being  taken.  Fare- 
well 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Puhlitu  Siliug,  Propraior. 

It  was  with  the  warmest  and  most  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  your  favours  that  my  friend 
A.  v.  708.  ^^^^  assured  me  you  have  distinguished 
him  with  every  honour  in  your  power. 
You  maf  depend  upon  the  most  efficacious  in- 
stances of  his  friendship  in  return,  as  there  is  not  a 
man  in  the  world  of  a  more  grateful  and  generous 
disposition.  You  have  conferred,  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  singular  obligation  upon  myself,  for  I  know 
not  any  man  amongst  all  our  nobility  who  stands 
higher  in  my  esteem  and  affiection.     Your  good 

*  Curio  had  not  as  yet  pulled  off  the  mask,  and  declared 
hiinaelf  openly  in  favour  of  Ceaar. 

J  One  of  the  consuls  elect    See  rem.  %  p.  400. 

^  Cesar,  when  he  was  consul,  A.  U.  fi94,  had  procured 
a  lav  for  the  distribution  of  these  lands,  and  part  of  them 
had  actually  been  distributed  accordingly.  The  remaining 
part  was  what  Curio  had  in  hia  riew,  which  were  to  be 
purchased  of  the  private  possessora  with  the  public 
money,  and  parcelled  out  amongst  the  poor  citizens  in 
the  lame  manner  as  those  had  been  which  were  already 
divided.— See  rem.  «,  p.  367.  Vide  etiam  Manut  in  Ep. 
Fam.Lft 


offices  to  him,  therefore,  in  the  following  instances, 
wherein  he  desired  I  would  particularly  request 
them,  will  be  highly  agreeable  to  me.  In  the  first 
place,  I  beg  you  to  defer  the  affair  of  Pausanias, 
an  inhabitant  of  AUbanda,  till  Nero  arrives  in  your 
province  ;  and  as  this  is  a  point  in  which  I  perceive 
he  is  exceedingly  solicitous,  it  is  with  a  proportion, 
able  degree  of  zeal  that  I  entreat  your  compliance. 
The  next  favour  I  am  to  ask  is,  your  particular 
protection  for  the  citizens  of  Nysa.  Nero  is  greatly 
attached  to  the  interest  of  this  corporation,  and  I 
hope  you  will  show  them  that  nothing  can  be 
more  to  their  advantage  than  his  patronage.  I 
have  frequently  had  occasion  of  recommending 
Strabo  Servilius  to  you ;  but  I  renew  my  applica- 
tions  vrith  so  much  the  more  ardour,  as  Nero  takes 
a  sharo  in  his  concerns.  We  jointly  then  entreat 
you  to  settle  his  affair,  and  not  leave  an  innocent 
man  to  be  a  prey,  perhaps,  to  one  who  may  succeed 
to  your  government  with  a  turn  of  mind  far  different 
from  that  generosity  which  distinguishes  yours. 
This  will  be  acting  in  a  manner  highly  agreeable 
to  myself,  and  suitable  at  the  same  time  to  your 
usual  humanity.  In  a  word,  the  purport  of  my 
present  application  amounts  to  this :  that  you 
would  upon  all  occasions  continue  to  distinguish 
Nero  with  your  most  peculiar  regard.  The  truth 
is,  your  province  has,  in  this  respect,  greatly  the 
advantage  over  mine,  as  it  affords  you  full  scope 
of  doing  honour  to  so  noble,  so  ingenious,  and  so 
virtuous  a  youth.  Your  perseverance  in  the  same 
generous  offices  with  which  yon  have  thus  far 
assisted  my  friend,  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  confirming  and  strengthening  those  illustrious 
clientships  which  have  been  delivered  down  to  him 
from  his  ancestors.  And  let  me  add,  that  it  will 
be  placing  your  &vours  with  great  judgment  in 
respect  to  Nero,  as  well  as  bestowing  them  in  the 
most  obliging  manner  likewise  with  regard  to 
myself.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XVL 
To  Curio,  Tribune  of  the  People. 
The  congratulations  of  a  friend  aro  not  usually 
considered  as  too  late  if  they  are  paid  as  early  as 
A  IT  708  poBsi^l*''  my  great  distance  therefore  from 
Rome,  together  with  the  slow  progress 
with  which  news  travels  into  this  corner  of  the 
world,  will  excuse  me  for  not  sooner  sending  you 
mine.  But  I  now  sincerely  give  them  you,  ^nd 
most  ardently  wish  that  you  may  obtain  immortal 
honour  by  your  administration  of  the  tribunate. 
To  this  end,  I  must  exhort  you  not  to  suffer  yourself 
to  be  turned  aside  from  your  natural  bias,  in  com- 
pliance  with  the  sentiments  and  advice  of  others  : 
on  the  contrary,  let  me  entreat  you  to  be  directed 
in  your  ministry  by  the  faithful  light  of  your  own 
superior  wisdom.  No  man,  indeed,  is  capable  of 
giving  you  more  prudent  counsels  than  will  arise 
from  the  suggestions  of  your  own  good  sense  ;  and 
believe  me,  you  can  never  be  misguided  so  long  as 
you  pursue  the  honest  dictates  of  your  uninfiuenced 
judgment.  I  say  not  this  inconsiderately,  but  as 
perfectly  well  knowing  the  genius  and  principles 
of  him  to  whom  I  am  addressing  myself,  i  es, 
my  friend,  I  can  never  be  apprehensive  that  you 
will  act  either  weakly  or  irresolutely  whilst  you 
support  the  measures  your  heart  approves.     It  was 
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neither  chance  nor  ignorance  that  led  yon  to  solicit 
this  magistracy  in  so  important  a  crisis.  It  was 
a  deliberate  and  well-considered  resolution  that 
engaged  you  in  this  design,  and  you  were  perfectly 
sensible  of  the  great  and  general  confusion  in  which 
the  commonw«dth  is  invoWed,  together  with  the 
utter  uncertainty  in  what  manner  these  our  unhappy 
divisions  will  finally  be  terminated.  You  frequently 
reflect,  I  doubt  not,  on  the  yain,  the  treacherous, 
and  the  pliant  dispositions  of  the  present  generation. 
To  repeat,  then,  what  I  just  now  mentioned,  let  me 
conjure  you  steadfastly  to  persevere  in  your  old 
principles;  to  consult  the  dictates  of  your  own 
breaat,  and  faithfully  to  comply  with  its  wise  and 
worthy  admonitions.  Hardly,  perhaps,  is  any  man 
more  qualified  than  yourself  to  'direct  the  conduct 
of  others ;— none,  I  am  sure,  to  steer  your  own. 
Good  gods !  why  am  I  thus  prevented  from  being 
a  witness  of  your  glorious  actions,  and  an  atioeiate 
in  your  patriot  designs  ?  The  latter,  I  am  per- 
suaded, you  are  far  from  wanting :  however,  the 
strengUi  and  warmth  of  my  affection  might  possibly 
render  the  conjunction  of  my  ooonsels  with  yours 
not  altogether  unprofitable. 

You  will  hear  from  me  again  very  soon,  as  I 
purpose  in  a  few  days  to  send  an  express  to  the 
senate  with  a  partienlar  account  of  the  success  of 
my  arms  during  the  last  summer's  campaign.  In 
the  mean  time  you  will  perceive,  by  the  letter  which 
I  delivered  to  your  freedman  Thraso,  with  what 
zealoua  pains  I  have  solicited  your  election  to  the 
pontifical  dignity;  an  election,  indeed,  that  will  be 
attended  mdi  much  difficulty.  I  conjure  you  in 
return,  my  dear  Curio,  not  to  suffer  tins  my 
very  troublesome  provincial  administration  to  be 
lengthened  out  beyond  the  usual  period,  and  I 
entreat  it  by  all  the  strong  and  tender  ties  of  our 
mutual  friendship.  When  I  first  made  this  request 
to  you  in  person,  and  several  times  afterwards 
repeated  it  by  letter,  I  had  not  the  least  imagination 
of  your  being  tribune.  I  then,  indeed,  only  entreated 
your  good  offices  as  an  illustrious  senator,  and  as 
one  who  stood  high  in  the  favour  and  esteem  of 
every  Roman.  But  I  now  apply  to  Curio  not  only 
as  my  noble  friend,  but  as  a  powerful  tribune.  I 
do  not  desire,  however,  (what  indeed  would  be  more 
difficult  to  obtain,)  that  anything  unusual  should  be 
decreed  in  my  favour ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  you 
would  support  that  decree,  and  maintain  those  laws 
by  which  I  was  appointed  to  this  government.  In 
a  word,  my  single  and  most  earnest  request  is,  that 
the  terms  upon  which  I  set  out  for  this  province 
may  not  be  changed.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIL 
To  Thermus,  Proprator. 
I  FOUND  yon  perfectly  well  inclined  to  employ 
every  good  office  in  your  power  for  my  lieutenant 
A.  V.  70S.   ^'^c*"  AnneiuB,  when  I  mentioned  his 
affair  to  you  at  Ephesus.    However,  as 
my  affection  will  not  suffer  me  to  omit  any  circum- 
stance which  may  tend  to  his  advantage,  I  write  to 
you  in  the  belief  that  this  letter  will  considerably 
add  to  the  favourable  disposition  in  which  you 
already  stand  towards  him.     He  has  long  enjoyed 
a  share  in  my  friendship ;  as,  indeed,  I  have  snffi- 
ciently  shown  the  good  opinion  I  entertain  of  him, 
by  having  appointed  him  my  lieutenant  in  prefer- 


ence to  so  many  others  who  solicited  for  that  office. 
The  war  in  which  I  was  soon  afterwards  engaged 
gave  me  occasion  of  experiencing  his  military 
abilities ;  and  the  prudence,  the  courage,  and  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  executed  his  commission, 
together  with  the  extraordinary  marks  he  gave  me 
of  his  affection,  have  raised  him  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  my  esteem.  I  informed  yon  at 
Ephesus,  that  there  were  some  points  in  controversy 
between  him  and  the  city  of  Sardis^  the  particulars 
of  which  you  will  best  learn  when  the  cause  shall 
come  before  you.  And  here,  I  must  confess,  I  have 
been  long  debating  with  myself  what  I  should 
farther  say  to  yon.  The  world  universally  acknow- 
ledges  and  admires  your  impartial  administration 
of  justice,  and  my  friend's  daim  is  so  well  founded 
as  to  require  no  other  protection  than  that  of 
your  usual  equity.  However,  as  I  am  sensible  of 
the  great  authority  which  naturally  attends  the 
pnetorian  office,  especially  where  it  is  exercised 
with  so  much  honour,  lenity,  and  wisdom,  as  are 
well  known  to  distinguish  your  administration,  I 
entreat  you  to  exert  that  influence  in  such  a  manner 
upon  this  occasion  as  may  convince  Anneius  that 
yon  are  his  fiiend.  He  is  already  indeed  persuaded 
that  you  are  so,  and  has  often  mentioned  you 
to  me  in  that  character.  Nevertheless,  I  cannot 
forbear  conjuring  yon,  by  those  reciprocal  good 
offices  which  have  equally  passed  between  us,  to 
let  him  see  that  this  letter  has  rendered  you  still 
more  inclined  to  serve  him.  Be  assured,  the  whole 
extent  of  your  provincial  power  cannot  supply  3^a 
with  an  opportunity  of  more  effectually  obliging 
me.  It  is  unnecessary  I  should  add,  that  you 
cannot  better  dispose  of  your  fiivonrs  than  by  con. 
ferring  them  on  Anneius  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  you 
have  too  high  an  opinion  of  his  merit  and  gratitude 
to  entertain  the  least  doubt  upon  that  article. 
FareweU. 


LETTER  XVin. 
To  Voiumnius^, 
Thb  familiar  manner  in  which  your  letter  to  me 
was  addressed,  though  extremely  agreeable  indeed 
A.  u.  702.  ^  ^^®  intimacy  that  subsists  between  us, 
made  me  at  first  doubt  whether  it  did  not 
come  from  my  very  good  friend,  your  namesake, 
the  senator.  But  I  soon  found,  by  that  lively 
and  elegant  humour  with  which  it  was  distinguished, 
that  it  could  be  the  produce  of  no  other  hud  than 
yours.  I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  it  in  every 
respect,  but  that  I  perceived  you  had  not  suffici- 
entiy  discharged  your  trust  and  defended  the  credit 
of  my  possessions  as  a  wit  For  you  tell  me,  that 
since  I  left  Rome,  every  paltry  joke,  even  those  of  the 
dull  Sextius  himself,  is  placed  to  my  account.  And 
did  you  suffer  your  friend  to  be  thus  dishonoured 


1  In  Lydla. 

n  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addreesed  was  a 
Roman  Imlgfat,  extremely  admired  for  his  wit  and  plea- 
santry. It  was  this  quality,  it  is  probable,  that  recom- 
mended him  to  Antony,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  some  credit,  as  he  was  likewise  employed  by  him 
in  the  civil  warn  Atticus  also  was  in  the  number  of 
Volumnlus's  friends;  and  after  the  battle  of  Modena, 
when  Antony's  faction  was  supposed  to  bo  irrecoverably 
ruined,  he  generously  protected  him  from  the  violenoes 
of  the  suooeesfol  party.— Ad  Att  zv.  8 ;  Com.  Nep.  In  Vlt 
AtticL 
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without  heroically  standing  forth  in  vindication  of 
his  genius  ?  I  was  in  hopes  that  my  wit  was 
stamped  with  snch  distingaiahiog  marks  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  being  mistaken.  But 
it  seems  there  is  such  a  general  depravation  of 
taste  in  Rome*  that  no  man's  conceits  are  so  execra- 
bly vile  as  not  to  meet  with  admirers.  As  you 
value  my  reputation,  then,  assert  boldly  that  every 
low  thing  which  is  repeated  of  this  sort  is  none  of 
mine.  And  unless  it  be  some  smart  pun  or  elegant 
hyperbole,  some  striking  paragram",  or  some  arch 
and  uneipected  tum^ — in  a  word,  uidess  it  answers 
the  character  of  true  humour^,  as  described  in  my 
dialogue  on  oratory,  I  desire  you  would  do  me  the 
favour  most  vehemently  to  swear  that  mine  you 
are  ^confident  it  is  not  With  regard  to  those  little 
pretenders  to  eloquence  of  whom  you  complain,  as 
having  usurped  my  place  in  the  forum,  I  am  much 
less  concerned.  Fare  it  as  it  may  with  plaintiffs  and 
defendants  of  every  kind,  I  am  nothing  disturbed  ; 

"  The  hyperbole  is  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  anything 
is  extravagantly  magnified  or  diminished  beyond  the 
truth ;  as  a  paragram  is  a  species  of  the  pun,  which  con- 
sists in  changing  the  Initial  letters  of  a  name.  It  would 
be  needless  to  produce  any  example  in  explanation  of  the 
former ;  and  an  instance  of  the  latter  kind  will  occur  to 
every  ^gliah  reader  in  the  well-known  reply  which  Crom- 
well made  to  the  J  udges,  when  tfa^  reminded  him  of  Magna 
Charta. 

o  Of  this  kind  Is  what  the  Dnke  of  Budclngham  once  said 
to  a  noble  earl :— '*  My  lord,  you  will  certainly  be  damned." 
*'  How,  my  lord  I  **  returned  the  earl,  with  some  warmth. 
•'  Nay,"  replied  the  duke,  *'  there's  no  help  for  it :  for  it  is 
podtivdy  said.  Cursed  is  he  of  whom  all  men  speak  welL** 
—Tatler,  voL  I.  No.  17. 

p  Cicero,  in  the  treatise  to  which  he  here  refers,  intro- 
duces one  of  his  speakers  as  pointing  out  the  principal 
sources  of  oratorical  humour,  among  which  he  makes  very 
honourable  mention  of  the  pun.  There  is  scarce  an  author, 
indeed,  of  any  note  among  the  ancients,  that  has  not,  in 
some  part  or  other  of  his  writings,  tried  bis  genius  at  a 
conceit :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  one  in  particu- 
lar which  runs  through  almost  the  whole  set  of  Roman 
classica.  The  first  that  appears  to  have  started  it  is  that 
venerable  oensor,  Cato  the  elder,  who,  in  a  grave  speech 
recorded  by  Livy,  taking  notice  of  those  fine  statues  that 
had  been  lately  transported  into  Italy,  after  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  expresses  his  eonoem— "  ne  Ulc  magls  res  nos 
eeperini  quam  nos  illas.**  Horaoe  was  so  weQ  pleased  with 
this  wittioism,  that  he  has  tranqilanted  it  into  one  of  his 
epistles : — 

Graeda  aipta  ferum  vlotorem  ecpUt  et  artes 
Intulit  agresti  Latlo. 
And  even  the  majestic  Virgil  oould  not  secure  himself  from 
the  infection  of  this  contagious  ambiguity  :— 
I  Num  capU  potuere  capi  f 

.  a  quibble,  which  was  afterwards  taken  np  by  Qulntus 
Cnrtius:  though  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  damaged  in 

I  passing  through  his  hands:— '*plures  eaptivi  (says  that 
historian,  speaking  of  one  of  Alexander's  victories,)  quam 

I  qui  caperentt  erant."  When  it  Is  considered  how  early 
this  species  of  false  wit  appeared  in  the  world ;  with  what 

,  difficulty  it  has  been  subdued ;  that  some  of  the  best  writers 
bave  not  been  able  entirely  to  abstain  from  it ;  and  that  it 
was  the  favourite  of  so  unquestionable  a  genius  as  Cicero ; 
one  cannot  forbear  thinking  with  the  inimitable  Mr.  Ad- 
dison, *•  that  the  seeds  of  punning  are  in  the  minds  of  all 
men."   It  is  the  business,  therefore,  of  criticism,  to  root 

I  but  a  weed,  which  the  beet  as  well  as  the  worst  soil,  it 
eeems,  is  so  strongly  disposed  to  produce:  as  it  cannot 

;  8|>read  without  ch<K;king  the  nobler  growth  of  true  wit  and 
just  imagination.— Cic.  De  Orat  iL  38 ;  Liv.  xxxlv.  4 ;  Hor. 

,    Ep.  iL  1,  157;  Virg.  JExi,  vli.  890;  Quint.  Curt.  v.  13; 

I    Addison.  Spect.  i.  No.  61. 


nOf  not  though  the  worthless  Selins  himself  should  be 
deemed  eloquent  q^ough  to  persuade  the  world  that 
he  is  not  an  arrant  slave.  Bat  in  the  article  of  wit, 
my  friend,  there  indeed  I  am  much  too  jealous  not 
to  assert  my  prerogative.  It  is  an  article,  however, 
in  which  I  stand  in  fear  of  no  other  competitor 
but  yourself:  for  your  pretensions,  doubtless,  are 
formidable.  Yet  when  I  say  this,  you  will  modestly 
suspect  perhaps  that  I  am  bantering;  and  who 
but  must  own  that  Yolumnius  is  a  man  of  penetra- 
tion ?  To  speak  seriously,  a  most  agreeable  and 
lively  vein  of  wit  runs  dironghout  your  whole 
letter.  I  will  confess,  however,  that  what  you 
mention  concerning  our  fnend«,  though  you  repre. 
sented  it  in  a  very  droll  light,  did  not  once  make 
me  smile.  It  is  much  my  desire,  I  must  own, 
that  he  should  conduct  himself  through  his  tribu- 
nitial  office  with  dignity,  not  only  for  his  own 
sake,  as  you  know  he  is  a  man  I  value,  but  for 
the  sake  Ukewise  of  my  country,  which,  however  ill 
it  has  treated  me,  I  shall  never  cease  to  love. 

And  now,  my  dear  Yolumnius,  I  hope  you  will 
continue  the  agreeable  correspondence  yon  have 
begun,  and  give  me  frequent  accounts  of  affairs 
both  private  and  public :  for,  be  assured,  your  letters 
are  extremely  pleasing  to  me.  I  entreat  you,  like- 
wise, to  endeavour  to  gain  Dolabella  entirely  to 
my  interests,  by  confirming  him  in  that  amicable 
disposition  towards  me  which  I  know  he  is  inclined 
to  entertain.  Not  that  I  suspect  he  wants  any 
applications  of  this  sort ;  but  as  I  am  very  desirous 
to  make  him  my  friend,  it  is  a  point,  I  think,  that 
cannot  be  too  much  laboured.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  Cratiipet*, 
I  TOOK  occasion,  before  I  left  Rome,  of  recom- 
mending the  Bithynia*  company  to  you  in  the 
A  u.  7(tt.  B^i^'^S^B^  terms  I  was  able ;  and  I  had 
'the  pleasure  to  find  you  perfectly  well 
disposed,  not  only  from  my  instances  but  your  own 
indinations,  to  do  them  all  the  good  offices  in  your 
power.  However,  as  those  who  are  concerned 
in  the  affairs  of  this  society  think  it  may  be 
to  their  advantage  that  I  should  thus  repeat  my 
assurances  of  the  regard  I  bear  them,  I  make  no 
difficulty  of  yielding  to  their  solicitations.  Be  well 
persuaded,  then,  that  I  have  ever  been  desirous  of 
rendering  to  this  whole  order  in' general  my  best 
services ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  important  obligations 
they  have  conferred  upon  me  give  them  an  un- 
doubted right.  But  my  attachments  are  more 
particularly  strong  to  that  branch  of  them  con- 
cerned in  thefinances  of  Bithynia ;  as  thiscompany, 
from  the  rank  and  character  of  its  members,  forms 
one  of  the  most  considerable^bodies  in  the  whole 
republic.  It  is  composed,  indeed,  out  of  all  the 
other  companies,  and  happens  to  consist  of  several 
of  my  most  intimate  friends.     In  this  number  their 

4  This  seems  to  allude  to  Curio. 

r  He  was  quastor  in  Bithynia,  and,  probably,  at  the 
same  tUne  when  P.  Bilius  was  governor  of  that  province. 
See  rem.  \  p.  408. 

■  The  revenues  of  the  republic  arising  from  the  foreign 
provinces  were  farmed  by  the  Roman  knights,  who  were 
divided  into  several  companies  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  particular  provinoe  whose  taxes  they  rented.  See 
rem.  *,  p.  376. 
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gOTernor  Pablius  Rapilius  holds  the  principal  rank ; 
the  most  important  part  of  whose  function  is  con- 
cerned in  my  present  address.  I  make  it,  then,  my 
earnest  request  (and  it  is  a  request  you  may  very 
easily  comply  with)  that  you  assist  and  protect 
their  agent  Pupius  in  discharging  his  services  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  company  ;  and,  in  general, 
that  yon  would  promote  their  interest  by  all  those 
means  which,  I  well  know,  are  in  the  power  of  a 
quaestor.  Your  compliance  in  this  instance  will 
greatly  oblige  me  ;  and  I  will  add  too,  what  I  can 
aflSrm  from  my  own  experience,  that  you  cannot 
confer  your  good  offices  upon  a  society  that  will 
more  gratefully  remember  them.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XX. 
To  Publiui  SUius,  ProprtBtor. 
FuBLiusTerenttus  Hispo,  who  is  dcputy-rccciyer- 
general  of  the  customs  arising  from  pasture  and 
A.  u  702.    ^^*^®  ™  y^^'  province,  is  a  person  for 
whom  I  have  a  very  particalar  friendship  : 
as,  indeed,  many  important  good  offices  have  mu- 
tually passed  between  us.  The  settling  his  accounts 
with  the  several  cities  under  his  department  which 
yet  remain  unadjusted,  is  a  point  wherein  his  cha- 
racter, you  are  sensible,  is  greatly  concerned.  This 


I  attempted  in  his  behalf  with  regard  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Epbesus;  but  my  attempts,  I  must 
confess,  proved  unsuccessful.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  world,  however,  and  what  I  am 
firmly  assured  of  myself,  that  the  justice  and  cle- 
mency of  your  administration  has  gained  you  such 
an  ascendant  over  the  people  of  Greece,  that  you 
may  easily  obtain  of  them  anything  you  shall  re- 
quest. I  entreat  you  then  to  employ  your  interest 
with  them  in  favour  of  Hispo  :  and  I  ask  it  as  a 
point  in  which  my  honour  is  peculiarly  concerned. 
The  truth  is,  not  only  the  whole  company  in  this 
branch  of  the  revenues  has  placed  itself  under  my 
protection,  but  I  have  particular  intimacies  with 
many  of  its  members.  Your  compliance  therefore 
with  my  request  will  strengthen  my  interest  with 
this  society  in  general,  and  will  also  give  me  the 
satisfaction  and  credit  of  having  obtained  your 
good  offices  for  my  friend.  To  this  I  will  add,  that 
you  may  depend  on  receiving  great  complacency, 
both  from  the  grateful  returns  of  Hispo  in  particu- 
lar, and  from  the  interest  you  will  establish  with 
this  illustrious  company  in  general.  You  will  like- 
wise oblige  me  in  a  most  sensible  manner  :  for,  be 
assured,  the  whole  extent  of  your  government 
cannot  supply  you  with  an  opportunity  of  render- 
ing me  a  more  acceptable  service.    Farewell. 


BOOK   V. 


LETTER   L 
To  Marcut  CatoK 


The  great  authority  you  bear  in  the  republic, 
together  with  the  high  esteem  I  have  ever  enter- 
A.  u  7<is.  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^^  uncommon  virtues,  make 
me  look  upon  it  as  a  point  of  much  conse- 
quence to  me,  that  you  should  be  apprised  of  the 
t  This  illiutrious  Roman  was  great-grandson  to  Marcus 
Cato,  tho  Censor,  to  whom  he  was  no  less  allied  in  virtue 
than  In  blood.  He  had  all  his  merit,  indeed,  without  any 
of  his  failings ;  and  with  the  same  determined  inflexibility 
in  his  publio  conduct,  he  was  far  more  amiable  in  the 
common  intercourses  of  private  life.  Perhaps  a  character 
equally  perfect  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  whole  annals 
of  profane  history ;  and  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether 
human  philosnphy  ever  produced,  either  before  or  since, 
80  truly  great  and  good  a  man.  It  is  a  Just  observation  of 
Seneca, — **magnam  rem  puta,  unum  hominem  agere;" 
and  it  is  this  uncommon  consistency  of  action  that  marks 
the  character  of  Cato  with  its  most  distinguishing  beauty. 
All  the  parts  of  his  conduct  accord  with  each  other,  and 
are  the  regular  result  of  one  steady  and  invariable  prin- 
ciple : — 

Patriae— impendere  vitam : 

Neo  sibi,  sed  tnti  genitum  se  credere  munda 
This  was  the  glorious  object  of  his  ambition  from  hia  first 
appearance  in  the  world  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life ; 
and  ho  undauntedly  pursued  it  through  all  the  various 
insults  and  opposition  that  Canar,  Crassus,  and  Pompey 
oould  contrive  to  traverse  and  perplex  his  way.  Ho  reso- 
lutely, indeed,  opposed  the  progress  of  their  power,. in 
every  step  of  its  unconstitutional  advancement ;  and,  with 
a  most  consummate  prudence,  perpetually  forewarned  his 
countrymen  of  those  calamities  which  they  afterwards 
experienced.  Cicero,  nevertheless,  has  said  (and  it  has 
been  often  repeated  after  him)  that  there  was  more  of 
probity  than  of  prudence  in  Cato's  politics,  and  particu- 


success  of  my  arms  ;  of  the  disinterested  protection    ' 
I  have  given  to  our  allies  ;  and  of  the  integrity  of 
my  administration  in  general.     And  I  doubt  not, 
when  you  shall  be  informed  of  these  several  articles,    | 
I  shall  find  the  less  difficulty  in  persuading  yon  to 
comply  with  the  request  I  am  going  to  make. 

I  arrived  in  this  province  on  the  last  of  July ; 
and,  as  the  season  of  the  year  rendered  it  necessary 
for  me  to  hasten  to  the  army,  I  continued  only  two   , 
days  at  Laodicea,  four  at  Apamea,  three  at  Syn- 
nadse,  and  as  many  at  Philomelum.     I  found  great 

larly  instanoee  bis  treatment  of  the  Roman  knights  in  a 
very  nice  case,  wherein  they  petitioned  the  senate  for  ' 
redress.  [See  rem.  ",  p.  3670  Perhaps  Cato's  firmness  in 
this  article  cannot  be  justified:  but  certainly  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  pronounce,  from  a  particular  article, 
that  he  did  not,  in  the  general  tenor  of  his  public  actions, 
discover  great  abilities.  Cicero  speaks  of  them,  it  is  true, 
upon  other  occasions  also,  with  some  diminution :  but  it 
is  no  wonder  he  should  represent  that  conduct  as  injudi- 
cious, which  was  almost  in  every  respect  the  very  reyerse 
of  his  own.  One  cannot  easily,  indeed,  belie^'e  that  Cato's 
talents  were  unequal  to  his  virtues,  when  one  considers 
the  perpetual  jealousy  with  which  he  was  looked  upon  by 
the  first  triumvirate,  the  violent  measures  they  employed 
to  prevent  hts  being  elected  praetor,  and  that  they  would 
never  suffer  him  to  attain  the  consular  office.  Integrity 
under  the  direction  of  much  inferior  abilities,  could  not, 
surely,  have  been  thus  formidable,  especially  in  an  age 
the  most  venal  and  unprincipled  that  ever  darkened  the 
annals  of  human  corruption.  But  whatever  may  be  deter- 
mined as  to  the  measure  of  his  intellectual  qualities,  he 
unquestionably  possessed  the  patriot  virtues  in  their 
highest  perfection ;  and  (as  a  noble  author  justly  obeervesi 
"  if  he  could  not  save,  he  prolonged  the  life  of  liberty."—  I 
Plut.inVit.  Caton.;  Senec  Ep.  120;  Lucan.  ii.  389;  Ad 
Att.  i.  18, 1 1 .  6 ;  Let  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotism,  p.  35. 
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numbers  of  people  auetnbled  in  these  sereral  towns 
in  expectation  of  my  arrival :  and,  doring  my  stay 
in  each,  I  retieyed  many  cities  from  tbe  oppressive 
taxes  they  laboured  under,  reduced  the  exorbitant 
interest  tiiey  paid  for  the  money*  they  had  been 
obliged  to  borrow,  and  discharged  them  from  the 
i    nnjast  demands  of  their  nsurions  creditors.  Before 
'    I  arrived  in  my  government,  a  mutiny  had  arisen 
<    in  the  army,  and  the  soldiers  had  dispersed  them- 
I    selves  into  different  parts  of  the  provinces :  five 
cohorts,  in  particular,  were  retired  to  Fhilomelum, 
without  a  single  officer  to  command  them.      I 
therefore  ordered  my  lieutenant  Anneins  to  conduct 
these  scattered  regiments  to  the  main  body  in 
Lycaonia,  and  to  assemble  the  whole  army  at  Ico« 
nium,  where  I  directed  him  to  encamp.     These 
orders  he  very  diligently  executed  ;  and  I  joined  the 
troops  on  the  26th  of  August.     In  the  interval,  I 
employed  myself,  agreeably  to  the  injunctions  of 
the  senate,  in  raising  a  strong  body  of  evocati", 
together  with  a  proper  number  of  cavalry,  as  also 
in  assembling  those  auxiliary  forces  which  the  free 
as  well  as  regal  states  in  alliance  with  the  republic 
had  voluntarily  offered  me.    As  soon  as  the  junc- 
tion of  all  the  troops  was  completed,  I  reviewed 
the  whole  army  ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  August,  we 
began  to  move  towards  Cilicia.    In  the  mean  time, 
envoys  from  the  king  of  Comroagene  arrived  with 
a  very  confused  indeed,  but,  however,  as  it  ap. 
peared  afterwards,  a  very  true  account,  that  the 
Parthians  had  invaded  Syria.    This  news  greatly 
alarmed  me,  not  only  for  the  danger  to  which  that 
province,  but  my  own,  was  exposed ;  and  which 
threatened,  likewise,  all  Asia  in  general.  I  thought 
it  advisable,  therefore,  to  lead  my  troops  through 
that  part  of  Cappadocia  which  borders  on  Cilicia. 
If,  indeed,  I  had  marched  directly  into  Cilida,  I 
could  easily  have  protected  that  district  of  my  pro- 
vince from  any  invasion  on  the  side  of  Syria ;  as  it 
cannot  be  entered  from  thence  without  traversing 
Mount  Amanus,  over  which  there  are  only  two 
narrow  defiles,  that  might  be  defended  by  a  very 
small  force.  In  short,  nothing  can  be  more  impreg- 
nable than  Cilicia  is  from  that  quarter,  by  the  for- 
tifications with  which  nature  has  secured  it.    But 
nny  chief  concern  was  for  Cappadocia,  which  lies 
entirely  open  towards  Syria:  and  besides,  there 
are  several  little  kingdoms  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which,  though  in  friendship  with  the  Romans,  yet 
dare  not  openly  act  against  the  Parthians.    These 
considerations,   therefore,   determined  me  to  lie 
with  my  army  on  the  borders  of  Cappadocia  ;  and 
accordingly  I  encamped  at  Cybtstra,  a  town  situated 
not  far  from  Mount  Taurus.     By  these  means,  I 
waa  in  a  condition  of  protecting  CUicia,  at  the  same 
time  that,  by  possessing  myself  of  Cappadocia,  I 
prevented  the  contiguous  states  firom  entering  into 
any  measures  to  onr  prejudice. 

Whilst  affairs  were  in  this  commotion,  and  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  a  general  war,  king  Deio. 
tarns  sent  an  embassy  to  my  camp  with  an  offer  of 
joining  me  with  all  his  forces.  I  was  extremely 
sensible  of  this  instance  of  his  zeal  and  friendship, 
and  immediately  returned  him  a  letter  of  acknow- 
le^ments,  with  my  pressing  exhortation,  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  would  hasten  his  march.  I 
cannot  bat  observe,  upon  this  occasion,  that 
Deiotams  justly  merits  those  peculiar  marks  of 

•  See  rem.  •,  am  letter  3,  book  iv. 


fkvour  and  esteem,  with  which  both  yon  and  I  in 
particular,  as  well  as  the  senate  in  general,  have 
ever  distinguished  him.  He  discovers,  indeed,  a 
remarkable  fidelity  and  affection  to  the  republic, 
together  with  an  uncommon  presence  and  greatness 
of  mind  both  in  action  and  in  councH. 

I  found  it  necessary,  for  the  better  concerting 
my  plan  of  operations,  to  oontioue  five  days  at 
Cybistra.  During  my  stay  there,  I  had  the  satis- 
faction to  be  of  singular  service  to  Ariobarzanes  ; 
a  prince  particularly  assigned  to  my  protection  by 
the  senate,  in  consequence  of  your  motion  for  that 
purpose.  I  delivered  him  from  a  very  dangerous 
conspiracy,  which  was  just  upon  the  point  of  being 
carried  into  execution.  I  did  more  indeed  ;  and 
not  only  preserved  his  person,  but  strengthened 
his  authority.  For  this  purpose  I  procured  Metras 
and  Atbenseus  (the  latter  of  whom  you  strongly 
recommended  to  my  care^  not  only  to  be  recalled 
from  that  etile  into  which  the  intrigues  of  the 
cruel  Athenais  had  driven  them,  but  to  be  restored 
to  their  former  fkvour  and  credit  with  the  king. 
And  as  it  would  have  produced  a  very  terrible  civil 
war  if  the  high  priest^,  who  was  among  the  disaf- 
fected party,  had  taken  up  arms,  as  was  generally 
supposed  to  be  his  intention,  I  found  means  of 
obliging  him  to  depart  the  kingdom.  This  young 
man  abounded  both  in  money  and  troops,  and  pos- 
sessed every  other  advantage  that  could  render 
him  of  importance  to  those  who  were  inclined  to 
attempt  a  revolution.  In  a  word,  I  recovered  the 
authority  of  Ariobarxanes,  without  occasioning  the 
least  bloodshed  or  disturbance,  and  firmly  establkhed 
him  in  his  royal  dignity. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  was  informed,  by  various 
expresses,  that  a  considerable  army  of  Parthians 
and  Arabians  were  advanced  to  the  city  of  Antio- 
chia* ;  and  that  a  large  body  of  their  cavalry  which 
had  penetrated  into  Cilicia,  were  entirely  cut  to 
pieces  by  a  detachment  of  mine,  supported  by  the 
praetorian*  cohort  in  garrison  at  Epiphanea'.  Per- 
ceiving, therefore,  that  the  Parthians  had  turned 
off  from  Cappadocia,  and  were  approached  within 
a  small  distance  of  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia,  I  con- 
ducted the  army  with  all  possible  expedition  to 
Amanus.  Upon  my  arrivsi,  I  found  the  enemy 
was  retired  from  Antiochia,  and  that  Bibulus  had 
taken  possession  of  the  dty.  I  sent  an  express, 
therefore,  to  Deiotams,  who  was  upon  full  march 
with  all  his  forces  to  join  me,  acquainting  him  that 
I  did  not  at  present  see  occasion  of  drawing  him 
out  of  his  dominions  ;  but  that  if  any  new  occur- 
rence should  arise,  I  would  immediately  give  him 
notice. 

My  principal  view  in  advancing  to  Amanus  was, 
that  I  might  be  ready  to  assist  either  Cilicia  or 
Syria,  as  circumstances  should  require.  I  had 
likewise  another  design,  which  I  had  before  medi- 
uted,  and  now  prepared  to  execute,  as  being  of 
great  importance  to  both  provinces :  I  mean,  to 

▼  It  appears,  by  a  passage  which  Miinatlin  dtes  from 
Hlrtiua,  that  the  high  priest  of  the  temple  of  Bellona,  at 
Commana,  a  olty  in  Cappadocia,  waa  next  In  rank  and 
power  to  the  king  himself.— Hirt.  Da  Bell.  Alexand. 

«  InByriiu 

'  The  pnetorian  cohort  composed  a  sort  of  body-gnard  to 
the  prooonsul.  or  general,  and  consisted  of  a  sdect  number 
chosen  out  of  the  evocati.  The  nature  of  the  latter  has 
been  already  explained  in  remark  *,  p.  403. 

7  A  dty  in  Cilida. 

E  B 
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queU  the  insurrection  of  these  highlanders,  and 
extirpate  an  enemy  that  was  perpetually  infesting 
us.  To  this  end  I  made  a  feint  of  retiring  towards 
anotherpart  of  Cilicia;  and,  having  actually  returned 
a  day's  march,  I  encamped  at  Epiphanea.  But,  on 
the  12th  of  October,  in  the  evening,  I  struck  my 
tents,  and,  by  a  long  march  during  the  wh9le  night, 
I  arrived  early  the  next  morning  at  Amanus.  I 
immediately  formed  in  order  of  battle,  heading  part 
of  the  troops  myself,  in  conjunction  with  my  bro- 
ther, and  distributing  the  •command  of  the  rest 
amongst  my  other  lieutenants.  The  enemy  being 
thus  surrounded  by  surprise,  were  taken  and  de- 
stroyed in  great  numbers.  Meanwhile,  my  lieute- 
nant Pontinius  attacked  Sepyra,  Commoris,  and 
Erana  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  the  principal  town  on 
these  mountains,  and  indeed  considerable  enough 
to  be  called  a  city.  They  each  made  a  very  obsti- 
nate resistance;  and,  notwithstanding  the  attack 
began  before  day-break,  they  did  not  surrender  till 
night,  nor  without  having  suffered  a  prodigious 
slaughter.  In  this  action  we  took  six  fortresses, 
and  burnt  many  more. 

Having  thus  successfully  completed  this  expedi- 
tion, we  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Amanus, 
near  Alexander  s*  Altars,  where  I  continued  four 
days.  During  the  whole  time  I  remained  here,  I 
was  employed  in  extirpating  the  rest  of  these 
mount&meers,  and  destroying  that  part  of  their 
lands  which  lies  within  my  province.  From  hence 
I  sat  down  before  Pindinessum,  a  city  in  the  terri- 
tories of  that  part  of  Cilicia  which  has  never 
submitted  to  the  Romans.  This  was  a  place  of 
great  strength,  and  inhabited  by  a  stubborn  people 
who  had  preserved  themselves  unconquered,  even 
by  the  neighbouring  kings.  It  was  a  harbour, 
likewise,  for  fugitives  of  every  kind,  and  they  were 
greatly  also  in  the  interest  of  the  Parthians,  whose 
approach  they  impatiently  expected.  Upon  these 
considerations,  I  thought  it  for  the  honour  of  my 
arms  to  restrain  their  iifsolence ;  especially,  as  I 
should  by  this  means  the  more  easily  subdue  the 
spirit  of  those  other  cantons  which  were  equally 
averse  to  the  Roman  government  In  consequence 
of  this  resolution,  I  invested  the  town ;  and,  having 
raised  six  large  fortresses,  I  began  to  play  my 
battering  engines  against  their  walls.  They  held 
out,  however,  fifty-seven  days ;  but  at  length  find- 
ing the  flames  had  seized  several  parts  of  the  town, 
and  that  other  quarters  were  laid  in  ruins,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion,  after  having  occasioned 
me  an  infinite  fatigue.  I  had  the  satisfaction  to 
complete  this  enterprise  without  occasioning  our 
allies  the  least  inconvenience  or  expense.  After 
having  thus  reduced  Pindinessum,  and  received 
hostages  from  the  Tiburani,  a  neighbouring  people 
equally  bold  and  insolent,  I  sent  my  army  into 
winter-quarters.  This  care  I  assigned  to  my  bro- 
ther, and  ordered  him  to  canton  the  troops  amongst 
those  towns  we  had  lately  taken,  or  that  were  most 
disposed  to  revolt. 

And  now,  if  a  motion  should  be  made  in  the 
senate  oonoeming  the  honours  due  to  the  success 
of  my  arms,  I  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  glory  to 
be  supported  in  my  pretensions  by  your  suffrage. 
I  am  sensible  it  is  usual  for  the  gravest  characters 
to  request,  as  well  as  to  be  requested,  for  favours 


•  A  plaoe  near  Lutus,  where  Alexandcrf  having  defeated 
Darios,  ocmaecrated  three  altars  to  Jupiter,  Herooles,  and 
Minerva,  as  memoriaU  of  his  victory.— Q,uint  Ctwt.  iiL 


of  this  nature  in  the  strongest  terms ;  but  I  per- 
suade myself  it  will  be  more  proper  for  me  to 
remind,  than  to  solicit  you,  in  the  present  instance. 
You  have  frequently,  indeed,  not  only  distinguished 
me  with  your  vote,  but  with  your  highest  applause, 
both  in  the  senate  and  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  \  And  believe  me,  I  have  ever  thought 
there  was  so  much  weight  and  authority  in  all  yon 
uttered,  that  a  single  word  of  yours  in  my  favour 
was  the  highest  honour  I  could  possibly  receive.  I 
remember,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  when  you 
ref^ed  to  vote  for  a  public  thanksgiving^  which 
was  proposed  in  favour  of  a  very  worthy  and  illus- 
trious citizen ;  you  told  the  senate  that  you  should 
willingly  have  given  your  suffrage  in  support  of  the 
honour  in  question,  had  it  been  designed  as  a  reward 
for  any  civil  services  which  that  consul  had  per- 
formed in  Rome.  Agreeably  to  this  maxim,  you 
formerly  concurred  ii^  voting  thsjb  a  public  thanks- 
giving should  be  decreed  to  me ;  not,  indeed,  for 
having  advanced  the  glory  of  our  country  by  my 
military  achievements,  (for  that  would  have  been  a 
circumstance  nothing  uncommon,)  but  for  having, 
in  a  most  singular  and  unexampled  manner,  pre- 
served the  liberties  of  the  whole  commonwealth  ' 
without  drawing  a  sword.  I  forbear  to  mention 
the  generous  share  you  have  taken  in  all  the  envy, 
the  difficulties,  and  the  dangers  to  which  my  life 
has  been  exposed;  and  a  far  greater  you  were 
willing  to  have  taken,  if  I  could  have  been  pre- 
vailed upon  to  have  consented.  I  forbear  to  men- 
tion,  likewise,  that  you  considered  my  enemy**  as 
your  own ;  and  that,  in  order  to  give  me  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  your  great  regard,  you  scrupled 
not  to  show  your  approbation  even  of  his  death,  by 
defending  Milo  in  the  senate.  In  return,  (and  I 
speak  of  it  not  as  a  favour  for  which  you  are  in- 
debted to  me,  but  as  a  tribute  which  I  owed  to 
truth,)  I  have  been  no  silent  admirer  of  your  virtues; 
for  who,  indeed,  can  suppress  his  applause  of  them  ? 
In  all  my  speeches,  both  in  the  forum  and  the 
senate,  as  well  as  in  the  several  pieces  I  have  pub- 
lished, either  in  our  own  language  or  in  Greek,  I 
have  ever  represented  your  character  as  superior, 
not  only  to  the  noblest  amongst  our  contemporaries, 
but  to  the  most  celebrated  in  history. 

After  all,  you  will  wonder,  perhaps,  what  should 
induce  me  to  set  so  high  a  value  upon  these  little 
transient  honours  of  the  senate.  I  will  acknow- 
ledge, then,  the  whole  truth,  and  lay  open  my  heart 
before  you  with  a  freedom  becoming  that  philo- 
sophy we  cultivate,  and  that  friendship  we  profess ; 
a  friendship  delivered  down  to  us  from  our  parents, 
and  improved  by  many  reciprocal  good  offices. 

Let  me  previously  observe,  that  if  ever  any  man 
was  a  stranger  to  vain-glory,  and  a  desire  of  vulgar 

•  Cicero,  soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  consulate,  had 
very  particular  obligations  to  Cato,  of  the  kind  be  man- 
tions.  For  the  latter  being  tribune  at  that  time,  procured 
him  a  c(mfirmation,  from  an  anombly  of  the  people,  of  the 
glorious  title  of  patuxs  op  his  courtry.— Plut.  in  Yit 
Cioer. 

^  This  honour  was  usually  decreed  to  a  general  after 
some  signal  advantage  obtained  by  his  arms.  It  consisted 
in  appointing  a  solemn  festiTal,  in  order  to  return  thanks 
to  the  gods  for  the  public  success;  at  which  time  the 
senate  went  in  eolemn  procession  to  the  principal  temples 
in  Rome,  and  assisted  at  the  sacrifices  instituted  for  such 
occasions. 

c  By  the  supprfissioa  of  Catiline's  conspiracy. 

^  Clodius. 
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admiration,  it  is  myself ;  and  this  frame  of  mind, 
which  1  possess  by  temper,  has  been  still  strength- 
ened (if  I  am  not  deceived)  by  reason  and  philo- 
sophy. As  an  evidence  of  this,  I  appeal  to  my 
consulate ;  in  which,  as  in  every  other  part  of  my 
lifci  thongh  I  pursued  that  conduct,  I  confess, 
from  whence  true  honours  might  be  derived,  yet  I 
never  thought  they  were  of  tibenaelves  an  object 
worthy  of  my  ambition.  On  the  contrary,  I 
refused  the  government  of  a  very  noble  province*  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  it  was  highly  probable  I 
might  have  obtained  a  triumph,  yet  I  forbore  to 
prosecute  my  pretensions  of  that  kind.  I  forbore, 
too,  the  offering  myself  as  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  augur,  though  you  are  sensible,  I  dare  say,  that 
I  might  have  succeeded  without  much  difficulty. 
But  I  will  acknowledge  that  the  injurious  treatment 
I  afterwards  suffered,  though  you  always  speak  of 
it.  Indeed,  as  a  circumstance  which  reflects  the 
highest  honour  upon  my  character,  and  as  a  mis- 
fortune only  to  the  republic,  has  rendered  me 
desirous  of  receiving  the  most  distinguished  marks 
of  my  country's  approbation.  For  this  reason  I 
solicited  the  office  of  augur,  which  I  had  before 
declined ;  and,  as  little  as  I  once  thought  the  mili- 
tary honours  deserved  my  pursuit,  I  am  now  ambi- 
tious of  that  distinction  which  the  senate  usually 
confers  on  its  successful  generals.  I  will  own  I 
have  some  view,  by  this  mean,  of  healing  the 
wounds  of  my  former  unmerited  disgrace;  and, 
therefore,  though  I  just  now  declared  that  I  would 
not  press  you  upon  this  article,  I  recal  my  words, 
and  most  earnestly  conjure  your  suffrage  and  assist- 
ance. I  make  tliis  request,  however,  upon  the 
supposition  that  what  I  have  performed  in  this 
campaign  shall  not  appear  contemptible  in  your 
eye,  but,  on  the  contrary,  far  superior  to  the  actions 
of  many  of  those  generals  who  have  obtained  the 
most  glorious  rewards  from  the  senate. 

I  have  observed,  (and  yon  are  sensible  I  always 
listen  with  great  attention  whenever  you  deliver 
your  opinions,)  that,  as  often  as  any  question  of 
this  nature  has  come  before  the  senate,  yon  were 
less  inquisitive  into  the  military  than  civil  conduct 
of  the  proconsul  It  was  the  political  ordinances 
he  had  established,  and  the  moral  qualities  he  had 
displayed,  that  seemed  to  hare  the  principal  weight 
in  determining  your  vote.  If  you  should  examine 
my  pretensions  in  this  view,  you  wiU  see  that,  with 
a  weak  and  inconsiderable  army,  I  found  a  strong 
resource  against  the  danger  of  a  very  formidable 
invasion  in  the  lenity  and  justice  of  my  govern- 
ment By  these  aids  I  effected  what  I  never  could 
by  the  most  powerful  legions :  I  recovered  the 
fnendship  of  our  alienated  allies ;  firmly  strength- 
ened their  allegiance  to  the  republic ;  and  conci- 
liated their  affections  at  a  time  when  they  were 
waiting  the  opportunity  of  some  favourable  con- 
joncture  to  desert  us. 

But  perhaps  I  have  expatiated  farther  upon 
this  subject  than  is  necessary ;  especially  to  you, 
before  whom  all  our  allies  in  general  are  accus- 
tomed to  lay  their  complaints'.    To  them,  there- 

«  Macedonia ;  to  which  he  hod  a  right  by  lot  to  have 
SDOceeded  at  the  expiration  of  his  oonsolate.    See  rem,  k, 

'  Cato  settled  a  oorrespondenoe  throughout  the  whole 
Roman  pruyluceg,  and  received  constant  inteUigenoe  of 
the  conduot  of  the  Beveral  goyemors  in  their  respective 
coounaQda,  so  attentive  was  this  vigilant  patriot  to  what- 


fore,  I  refer  you  for  an  account  of  the  benefits  they 
have  received  by  my  administration.  They  will 
all  of  them,  as  with  one  voice,  I  am  persuaded, 
give  you  the  most  advantageous  testimony  in  my 
favour ;  but  particularly  those  illustrious  clients  of 
yours,  the  Cyprians'  and  Cappadodans,  to  whom  I 

ever  concerned  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth !— Plut. 
i&yit.Gaton. 

K  Cyprus  had  a  particniar  dafan  to  the  patronage  of 
Cato,  as  he  had  been  employed  In  ezeoating  a  oommission 
by  which  that  island  was  annexed  to  the  dominions  o( 
the  republic.  This  commission  was  artfully  contrived  by 
Clodius  in  his  tribunate,  in  order  to  remove  Cato  out  oi 
his  way ;  but  the  precise  nature  of  It  Is  nowhere  distinctly 
explained.  It  should  aeem.  by  what  may  be  collected  from 
Plutarch,  that  It  was  only  an  embassy  in  which  Cato  was 
appointed  to  claim,  on  behalf  of  the  republic,  the  domi- 
nions of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  and  to  oflTer  him,  at  the 
■ame  time,  the  high-priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Venus,  in 
the  island  of  Paphos,  which  m  those  days  might  have  been 
no  disadvantageous  exchange.  Cato,  however,  has  been 
severely  censured  by  some  modem  historians,  for  having 
accepted  this  office ;  and  Dr.  Middleton,  in  particular, 
thinks  he  cannot  be  Justified.  But  none  of  the  ancient 
historians  speak  of  it  as  in  the  least  unworthy  of  Cato's 
virtue :  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  moral  writers  in  all 
antiquity  mentions  it  upon  an  occasion  which  evidently 
shows  that  it  was  by  no  means  thought  inconsistent  with 
that  character  of  rigid  Justice  which  this  illustrious  Roman 
had  80  deservedly  obtained.  Seneca,  in  his  letter  of  conso- 
latkm,  addressed  to  Marcia,  on  the  loss  of  her  eon,  taking 
notice  of  the  advantages  of  an  early  death,  instances, 
among  other  examples,  those  calamities  which  a  more 
extended  period  had  brought  upon  Cato.»"  Marcum  Cato* 
nem  days  he)  si  a  Cypro  et  faereditatis  regis  dispeniatione 
redeuntem  mare  devorasset, — ^nonne  illo  bene  actum  foret  ? 
—Nunc  annorum  adjectio  pauolasimorum,  virum  Ubertati 
non  SUB  tantum  sed  publicc  natum,  coegit  Csaarem  fugere, 
Pompeium  sequL"  It  is  evident,  then,  that  this  action  was 
so  far  ftom  being  deemed  unjustifiable  in  the  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  (by  which  alone  it  can  be  fairly  examined,^ 
that  the  noblest  of  their  moralisto  has  chosen  it  to  oom- 
plete  the  glory  and  grace  the  exit  of  his  favourite  faext>. 
It  must  unquestionably,  therefore,  have  been  founded 
upon  some  circumstances  that  reconciled  it  to  that  law  of 
nations  which  then  prevailed  in  the  world.  Aceordingly, 
it  appears,  by  some  passages  in  Cicero's  orations,  that  the 
republic  had  an  ancient  claim  to  these  dominloas.  For 
Alexander,  king  of  Egypt*  to  whose  territories  Cyprus 
belonged,  appointed  the  Roman  commonwealth  hia  general 
heir ;  and  though  the  senate  did  not  Judge  proper,  at  that 
Juncture,  to  assert  their  fall  right  under  his  will,  they 
thought  it,  however,  a  sofBcient  title  to  possess  themselves 
of  Alexander's  effects.  From  that  time  down  to  the  date 
of  Cato's  commission,  fluent  attempts  had  been  made 
in  the  senate  to  enforce  their  right  under  the  will,  and  a 
decree  had  actually  pMsed  for  that  purpose.  But  as  Uiis 
decree  was  protested  against  by  some  tribune,  it  had  never 
been  carried  into  execution.  Thus  far  it  should  seem  that 
Cato's  commission  was  not  founded  upon  a  mere  axbitrary 
exertion  of  power,  but  on  a  right  which  had  long  before 
received  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  and  which  had  already 
in  part  been  vindkskted  to  the  public.  In  the  next  place, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cypmswexe  extremely  oppressed  under 
the  gOTcmment  of  Ptolemy,  and  desirous  of  transferring 
their  subjection  to  the  Romans.  Paterculua  represents 
this  prince  as  one  who  well  deserved  the  punishment  h» 
suffered:— '-omnifrta  marum  vitiis  (says  he)  com  «<mt«- 
meliam  nuritum,"  And  Dton  Cassius  expressly  declares» 
that  the  Cyprians  received  Cato,  '*  oitK  OKOwritu  hoping 
that,  from  slaves,  tm  they  were  before,  they  should  be 
raised  into  the  number  of  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome." 
But  to  consider  this  ^estkm  in  another  view :  what  pn>> 
bable  reason  of  personal  interest  can  be  assigned  for  Cato's 
undertaking  this  office?  It  oould  not  be  from  a  spirit  of 
avarice :  for  it  ia  unanimously  confessed  that  he  discharged 
it  with  the  most  unspotted  integrity.  It  could  not  be  ftom 
E  E3 
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may  likewise  add  your  great  and  royal  friend  ^ 
prince  Deiotaras.  If  thus  to  act  is  a  merit  of  the 
most  superior  kind,  if  in  all  ages  the  number  has 
been  far  less  considerable  of  those  who  knew  how 
to  subdue  their  desires  than  to  vanquish  their  ene- 
mies, he  that  has  given  an  instance  of  both,  cannot, 
certainly,  but  be  deemed,  in  Gate's  estimation  at 
least,  to  have  strengthened  his  claim  to  the  honours 
of  his  country,  and  to  have  improved  the  splendour 
of  his  military  achie?ements  by  the  more  unusual 
lustre  of  his  civil  conduct. 

Let  me,  in  the  last  place,  and  as  in  diffidence  of 
my  own  solicitations,  call  in  Philosophy  for  my 
advocate ;  than  which  nothing  has  ever  afforded 
me  a  more  sensible  satisfaction.  The  truth  is,  she 
is  one  of  the  noblest  blessings  that  the  gods  have 
bestowed  on  man.  At  her  shrine  we  have  both  of 
us,  from  our  earliest  years,  paid  our  jomt  and  equal 
adorations;  and  while  she  has  been  thought  by 
some  the  companion  only  of  indolent  and  secluded 
speculatists,  we  (and  we  alone,  I  had  almost  said) 
have  introduced  her  into  the  worid  of  business,  and 
familiarised  her  with  the  most  active  and  important 
scenes.  She,  therefore,  it  is  that  now  solicits  you 
in  my  behalf ;  and  when  Philosophy  is  the  sup- 
pliant, Cato  surely  can  never  refuse.  To  say  all 
in  one  word,  be  well  assured,  if  I  should  prevail 
with  you  to  concur  in  procuring  a  decree  I  so  much 
wish  to  obtain,  1  shall  consider  myself  as  wholly 
indebted  for  that  honour  to  your  authority  and 
friendship.    Farewell. 


LETTER   IL 
Marcus  Cato  to  Cicero. 

Th«  afiection  I  bear  both  to  you  and  to  the 
republic  induces  me,  very  sincerely,  to  rejoice  in 
A.U  703  ^°^j^  ^^^^  7°^  exercise  the  same  in- 
tegrity and  vigilance  in  the  conduct  of 
our  arms  abroad  as  distinguished  your  administra- 
tion of  our  most  i m portent  affairs  at  home.  I  have, 
therefore,  paid  your  actions  that  honour  which  was 
most  consistent  with  my  judgment ;  and,  in  speak- 
ing to  this  question  before  the  senate,  as  well  as 
afterwards  when  I  assisted  in  drawing  up  the 
decree  that  has  passed  in  your  favour,  I  applauded 
the  probity  and  prudence  with  which  you  have 
protected  your  province,  preserved  the  crown  and 
person  of  Ariobarzanes,  and  conciliated  the  affec- 
tions of  our  allies  in  general 

If  yon  rather  choose,  however,  that  we  should 
ascribe  to  the  gods  those  advantages  which  the 
republic  has  gained  entirely  by  your  own  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  probity,  I  am  glad  the  senate 

a  motive  of  ambition ;  for  he  refoaed  all  tbe  honoora,  upon 
this  oocaaloD,  which  his  onuntry  would  have  paid  him. 
It  ooold  not  be  from  a  servile  oompllanoe  with  the  power 
of  Clodiue :  for  he  died  rather  than  submit  even  to  that  of 
Cvaar.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  aeems  reasonable 
to  assart,  that  Cato  acted  In  this  instance,  as  in  all  others, 
upon  a  prlBciple  of  diaintereated  patriotiam,  and  onnais* 
tently  with  the  strictest  maxima  of  pagan  mondlty.->Plut 
in  Vit.  OatoD. ;  Orat.  in  Rul.  L  1. 11.  16 ;  Veil.  Fat.  U.  4ft ; 
Dio,  p.  Ull ;  Senec;  ConaoL  ad  Marc.  SOi 

k  Cato  took  a  voyage  into  Aala,  in  order  to  inform  himaelf 
of  the  strength  and  disposition  of  tfaeee  eaatem  provinces ; 
and  it  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he  entered  into  a  per- 
sonal friendship  with  Ddotania^  wlio  paid  him  the  honoura 
of  hia  court  with  aingular  marks  of  esteem  and  oonaideca- 
tlon.— Pint  in  Tit  Caton. 


has  passed  a  decree  for  that  purpose.  Bnt  if  you 
are  willing  that  fortune  should  have  the  credit  of 
your  actions,  as  supposing  a  public  tbankaigiving 
necessarily  opens  your  way  to  a  triumph,  I  must 
observe  that  the  latter  is  not  always  a  consequence 
of  the  former.  Yet,  granting  it  were,  is  it  not 
far  more  to  the  honour  of  a  general,  to  have  it 
declared,  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  that  he  preserved 
his  province  by  the  mildness  and  equity  of  his 
administration,  than  that  he  owed  it  either  to  the 
strength  of  his  troops,  or  to  the  peculiar  intei^ 
position  of  Providence  ?  Such,  at  least,  were  my 
sentiments  when  this  question  came  before  the 
house ;  and  if  I  have  employed  more  words  than 
usual  in  explaining  them,  it  was  from  a  desire  of 
convincing  you,  that,  though  I  proposed  to  the 
senate  what  I  thought  would  be  most  for  the 
advantage  of  your  reputation,  I  rejoice  that  they 
have  determined  what  is  most  agreeable  to  your 
wishes.  I  have  only  to  request  the  continuance  of 
your  friendship,  and  to  entreat  you  steadily  to 
persevere  in  those  paths  of  integrity  which  yon 
have  hitherto  pursued  both  in  respect  to  onr  allies 
and  the  republic  ^    Farewell. 


LETTER  IIL 
To  Cahu  Marcellut\  Consul, 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  my  wishes, 
than  that  the  question  concerning  the  honours  due 
A  u  70S.  ^  ™y  military  services  should  come 
before  the  senate  at  a  time  when  you  are 
consul,  as  it  will  afford  you  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  that  uncommon  zeal  for  my  interests 
which  I  have  upon  all  occasions  experienced  from 
every  branch  of  your  ftimily.  Let  me  entreat  yon, 
therefore,  when  the  letter  I  have  addressed  to  the 
senate  shall  be  laid  before  that  assembly,  to  exert 
your  influence  in  procuring  a  decree  in  my  favonr 
of  the  most  distinguished  kmd.  I  persuade  myself 
you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  complying  with  this 
request,  as  the  senate,  I  trust,  will  by  no  means 
be  averse  to  my  pretensions.  If  there  were  any  of 
your  family  whose  friendship  I  enjoyed  in  a  hi^er 
degree  than  yours,  I  should  have  applied  to  yon 
by  their  intervention.  But  though  no  man  ever 
entered  more  warmly  into  my  interests  than  yonr 
father;  though  the  esteem  which  your  relation 
Marcus  Marcxllus  has  long  entertained  for  me  is 
conspicuous  to  the  whole  world ;  and,  in  a  word^ 
though  all  your  family,  in  general,  have  ever 
honoured  me  with  the  most  si^ial  marks  of  their 
regard ;  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  batii 
afforded  me  stronger  instances  of  affection  than 
yourself.  I  conjure  you,  then,  to  distinguish  me 
with  the  highest  honours ;  and  let  me  experience^ 

1  This  letter  (to  apeak  in  the  vfrtnoao  language)  is  a 
unique^  snd  extremely  valuable,  as  being  the  only  compo- 
sition that  has  been  tranamitted  to  ua  from  the  hands  of 
Cato.  It  oooflrma  what  Plutaroh  exprsaaly  aaaerts,  that 
Cato'a  manners  were  by  no  means  of  a  rough  and  nnpoliahed 
cast,  as  no  refunl  could  have  been  drawn  up  in  more 
deoent  and  civil  terma  A  Jodiciona  eye,  however,  cannot 
but  diaoem,  thrnngfa  this  veil  of  politaneaa,  the  nice  tonohes 
of  a  delicate  and  oonoealed  raillery,  which  Cicero,  never- 
theleaa,  thought  proper  to  diaaembie,  oa  will  appear  by 
hia  answer  to  thia  letter  in  the  fdUowlng  book.  Seelstter 
10,  book  vi. 

i  See  rem.  »,  p.  909. 
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in  the  affair  of  my  thankigiying,  as  well  as  in  erery 
other  wherein  the  glory  of  my  reputation  is  con- 
cerned, that  I  want  no  solicitor  to  recommend  me 
to  yonr  good  ofBcee.    Farewell. 


LETTER  IV. 
To  Ludut  Pauhu^,  Connd, 
All ONO  many  reasons  for  wishing  myself  with 
you  at  Rome,  the  principal  was,  that  I  might,  both 
A.  V  703.  ^  ^^^^  election  and  in  the  course  of  your 
consular  ministry,  have  given  you  proofs 
of  that  zeal  to  which  you  have  so  undoubted  a  right. 
I  am  sensible,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  unanimity 
with  which  you  were  chosen,  (and  of  which,  indeed, 
X  never  entertained  the  least  doubt,)  would  have 
rendered  my  assistance  in  that  article  altogether 
unnecessary :  and  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  have 
as  little  occasion  for  it  in  the  subsequent  discharge 
of  your  oflBce.  However,  I  should  have  had  the 
satis&ction,  at  least,  of  seconding  your  views  in 
both.  It  is  a  great  concern  to  me,  I  confess,  when 
I  reflect  that,  notwithstanding  I  experienced  many 
important  instances  of  yonr  affection  during  my 
consulship,  I  am  yet  utterly  incapable  of  making 
any  return  in  yours.  And  what  renders  this  reflec- 
tion still  more  mortifying,  is,  that  you  were  but  a 
yonng  man  when  you  thus  generously  displayed 
the  effects  of  your  friendship  :  whereas,  I  am  at  a 
time  of  life  when  much  greater  advantages  might 
well  be  expected  from  mine.  I  know  not,  in  truth, 
by  what  fatality  it  is  that  you  have  continually  had 
opportunities  of  advancing  my  dignities,  and  that 
I  have  never  been  able  to  contribute  anything  but 
ineffectual  good  wishes  to  yours.  Thus,  as  not 
only  in  the  instance  I  just  now  mentioned,  but  in 
the  article  of  my  restoration,  I  was  indebted  to  you 
for  the  highest  honours,  so  a  fresh  occasion  now 
presents  itself  to  you  of  distinguishing  me,  as  my 
military  achievements  have  happened  to  fall  within 
the  period  of  vour  consulale.  The  dignity  of  that 
office  with  which  you  are  invested,  and  the  import- 
ance of  those  honours  I  am  luing  for,  might  well 
require  that  I  should  address  you  in  all  the  warmth 
of  solicitation ;  but  I  dare  not  venture  thus  to  press 
you,  lest  it  should  look  as  if  I  forgot,  or  at  least 
imagined  that  you  had  forgotten,  your  usual  dis- 
position to  serve  me.  I  will  make  my  request, 
therefore,  in  few  words :  and  it  will  be  treating 
yon  in  a  manner  more  agreeable,  I  dare  say,  to 
your  own  inclinations,  as  well  as  to  those  favours 
which  all  the  world  is  sensible  I  have  received  at 
yonr  hands.  If  any  others,  indeed,  than  you  and 
yonr  colleague  were  in  posseision  of  the  consular 
office,  yon  are  the  first  man  whose  mediation  I 
ahoold  have  employed  in  order  to  render  the 
consuls  favourable  to  my  pretensions.  But  as  this 
high  authority  is  vested  in  you,  with  whom  I  have 
the  strongest  and  most  conspicuous  connexions,  I 
cannot  scruple  to  conjure  your  assistance  in  speed<" 
ily  procuring  a  decree  of  Uie  most  illustrious  kioU 
in  my  fsvonr ;  an  honour  which  yon  will  find,  >y 
the  letter  I  have  addressed  to  the  senate,  that  my 
arms  are  not  unworthy  of  receiving.  I  recommend 
then  my  reputation,  and,  indeed,  my  concerns  of 
evenr  sort,  to  your  generous  patronage.  But,  above 
an,  I  beseech  you  (and  it  is  a  request  I  mentioned 

k  8ee  rem,  4,  j».  400. 


in  my  former  letter)  that  you  would  not  suffer  the 
time  of  my  continuance  here  to  be  prolonged.  It 
is  mvch  my  desire,  in  truth,  to  see  you  in  your 
consular  office ;  and  I  doubt  not  of  obtaining  from 
^our  admimstration  every  advantage,  both  here  and 
in  Italy,  that  I  most  wish  to  enjoy.    FarewelL 


LETTER  V. 

Mareu$  CeeRus  to  Cicero, 
You  have  been  informed,  I  doubt  not,  that 
DolabeUa  has  exhibited  articles  of  impeachment 
^  ^  ^0^  against  Appius^ ;  and  this  prosecution 
seems  to  b«  more  agreeable  to  the  world 
in  general  than  I  imagined.  Appius,  however,  has 
acted  with  great  prudence  upon  the  occasion :  for 
as  soon  as  his  adversary  had  lodged  his  information, 
he  withdrew  his  petition  for  a  triumph,  and  imme- 
diately entered  the  city".  By  these  means  he 
silenced  the  reports  to  his  disadvantage;  as  he 
appeared  more  willing  to  take  his  trial  than  his 
prosecutor  expected.  Appius  relies  greatly  in  this 
conjuncture  upon  your  assistance ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded you  are  not  disinclined  to  serve  him.  Yon 
have  it  now  in  your  power"  to  do  so  as  far  as  you 
shall  think  proper ;  though,  I  must  add,  you  would 
be  more  at  liberty  to  limit  your  good  offices  towards 
him,  if  you  and  he  had  never  been  upon  ill  terms 
together.  But,  as  the  case  now  stands,  were  you 
to  measure  out  your  services  by  the  right  he  has  to 
demand  them,  it  might  be  suspected  that  you  were 
not  sincere  in  your  reconcilement :  whereas,  you 
can  hazard  no  censure  by  obliging  him ;  as  you 
will  show  that  yon  are  not  to  be  discouraged  from 
acting  a  generous  part,  even  where*  friendship® 
might  incline  you  to  the  contrary.  This  reminds 
me  of  aoquainting  you  that  Dolabella's  wife  ob- 
tained a  divorce  just  upon  the  commencement  of 
this  prosecution.  I  remember  the  commission' 
you  left  with  me  when  you  set  out  for  the  province; 
as  I  dare  say  you  have  not  forgotten  what  I  after- 
wards wrote  to  you  concerning  that  affair.  I  have 
not  time  to  enlarge  upon  it  at  present :  only  let 
me  advise  you,  how  much  soever  you  may  relish 
the  scheme,  to  wait  the  event  of  this  trial  before 
you  discover  your  sentiments.  If,  indeed,  your 
mclinations  should  be  known,  it  will  raise  a  very 
invidious  clamour  against  you;  and  should  you 
give  Dolabella  the  least  intimation  of  them,  they 

1  He  WM  prooeouted  by  Dolabella  in  two  distinct  im- 
peaohments.  The  firrt  was,  for  being  guilty  of  traason 
In  his  goTemment  of  Cilicia ;  and  the  other,  for  bribery 
and  ourmption  in  hie  election  to  the  conmlate.— Ep.  Fam. 
iU.]]. 

«  Bee  rem, »,  p.  409. 

•  As  one  of  DolabeUa*!  impeachments  against  Appius 
was  for  his  mal-practices  in  Cilida,  it  was  extremely  in 
the  power  of  Cfcero  to  serve  Appius  in  those  examinations 
which  were  necessary  to  be  taken  in  his  province. 

o  To  Dobibella. 

F  It  seems  probable,  from  this  passiige.  that  there  was 
some  prospect  of  a  divorce  between  Dolabella  and  his  wife 
before  Cicero  left  Rome ;  and  that  tlie  latter  had  commis- 
sioned Coelius,  in  case  this  event  should  happen,  to  take 
some  measures  for  procuring  a  match  between  Dolabella 
and  his  daughter  Tullia.  There  will  be  occasion  to  make 
great  use  of  this  drcnmstanoe  in  a  remark  upon  a  letter 
in  the  fsUowing  book:  and,  therefore,  it  is  here  pointed 
out  for  the  reader's  particular  obaervatfam.  See  rem.  v,  on 
letter  1,  book  vi. 
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will  certainly  become  more  pablic  than  will  be  con- 
yenient  either  for  your  interest  or  your  honour. 
He  would,  imdoubtedly,  be  unable  to  conceal  a 
circumstance  so  advantageous  to  his  present  views, 
and  which  would  give  so  much  credit  to  the  pro- 
secution in  which  he  is  engaged ;  and  I  am  per- 
suaded he  would  scarcely  refrain  from  making  it 
the  subject  of  his  conversation,  notwithstanding  he 
were  sure  the  discovery  would  prove  to  his  pre- 
judice. Pompey,  I  am  told,  interests  himself  ex- 
tremely in  behalf  of  Appius ;  insomuch,  that  it  is 
generally  imagined  he  has  a  design  of  sending  one 
of  his  sons  in  order  to  solicit  you  in  his  favour. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  in  the  humour  here  of  acquit- 
ting all  criminals :  nothing,  in  truth,  so  base  or  so 
villanous  can  be  perpetrated  that  is  not  sure  of 
escaping  punishment.  You  will  perceive  how 
wondrously  active  our  consuls  are  in  their  office, 
when  I  tell  you  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
procure  a  single  decree  of  the  senate,  except  one 
for  appointing  the  Latian^  festivals.  Even  our 
friend  Curio  has  not  hitherto  acted  with  any  spirit 
in  his  tribunate ;  as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  general  indolence  that  has  seized  us. 
If  it  were  not  for  my  contests  with  the  vintners 
and  the  surveyors  of  the  public  aquedncts,  all 
Home  would  appear  in  a  profound  lethai^^y.  In 
short,  I  know  not  to  what  degree  the  Parthians 
may  have  animated  you;  but,  as  for  us,  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  we  are  hat  asleep.  But  how 
much  soever  we  may  want  to  be  awakened,  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  by  the  Parthians.  It  is  reported, 
nevertheless,  though  1  know  not  on  what  founda- 
tion, that  they  have  gained  some  slight  advantage 
i  over  the  troops  of  Bibulus,  near  Mount  Amanus. 
Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  must  recal  what  I  said 
concerning  Curio.  The  cold  fit  is  at  length  expelled 
by  the  warmth  of  those  censures  to  which  the  levity 
of  his  conduct  has  exposed  him.  For,  not  being  able 
to  carry  his  point  with  respect  to  the  intercalation', 
he  has  deserted  the  interest  of  the  senate,  and 
harangued  the  people  in  favour  of  Cssar*.  He 
threatens,  likewise,  to  propose  a  Viarian  law, 
somewhat  of  the  same  tendency  with  the  Agrarian 
one  which  was  formerly  attempted  by  Rullus* ;  as 

4  This  festival  was  instituted  by  Tarquln,  in  memory  of 
his  conquest  of  Etruria. 
'  Bee  ran.  «>,  p.  388. 

■  It  has  already  been  observed*  in  the  course  of  these 
remarlcs,  that  Curio  secretly  favoured  the  interest  of 
Cesar,  at  the  same  time  that  ho  affected  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  friends  of  the  senate.  But  circumstances  being 
now  mature  for  throwing  aside  the  mask,  he  seized  the 
first  opportunity  of  quarrelling  with  his  party.  With  this 
view  he  applied  to  the  ponti^cal  college  for  an  intercalation, 
in  order  to  lengthen  out  the  period  of  his  tribunitial  minis- 
try. This  he  knew  would  not  be  granted,  as  having  before 
raised,  it  is  probable,  some  suspicion  of  his  real  desig^is. 
The  refusal,  however,  furnished  him  with  the  pretence  he 
wanted,  and  gave  a  colour  (such  as  It  was;  to  the  desertion 
he  had  long  meditated.— Dio,  p.  149. 

<  IluUus  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  consulate  of 
Cicero,  by  whose  address  and  eloquence  the  law  whjch 
RuUus  attempted  to  introduce  was  rq|eoted.  **  These  laws," 
as  Dr.  Middlcton  observes,  "  used  to  be  greedily  received 
by  the  populace,  and  were  proposed,  therefore,  by  factious 
magistrates  as  often  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with 
the  multitude  against  the  public  good :  but  this  law  (of 
Rullus)  was  of  all  others  the  most  extravagant,  and,  by  a 
show  of  granting  more  to  the  people  than  had  ever  been 
given  before,  seemed  likely  to  be  accepted;  The  purpose 
of  It  was  to  createa  decemvirate,  or  ten  commissioners,  wUh 


also  another,  empowering  the  sedilea  to  distribute 
com  among  the  people. 

If  yon  should  determine  (as  I  think  you  ought) 
to  employ  your  good  offices  in  behalf  of  Appius,  I 
beg  you  would  take  that  opportunity  of  recom- 
mending me  to  his  favour.  Let  me  prevail  with 
you,  likewise,  not  to  declare  yourself  with  respect 
to  DoUbella  ;  as  your  leaving  that  point  at  large 
will  be  of  singular  importance  not  only  to  the  affair 
I  hint  at,  but  also  in  regard  to  the  opinion  the 
world  will  entertain  of  your  justice  and  honour. 

Will  it  not  be  a  high  reflection  upon  you  if 
I  should  not  be  furnished  with  some  Grecian 
panthers  ?     Farewell. 


LETTER    VL 
From  the  tame. 

I  KNOW  not  how  soon  you  may  wish  to  resign 
your  government ;  but,  for  my  own  part,  my  im- 
patience for  your  return  is  in  proportion 
A.  o.  703.  ^  ^^^  g^  fortune  that  has  hitherto 
attended  your  arms.  Whilst  you  continue  in  the 
province,  therefore,  I  shall  be  under  perpetual 
apprehensions  lest  some  unlucky  reverse  should 
damp  the  joy  I  take  ui  your  late  successful  expe- 
dition. 

I  have  time  to  write  but  a  very  few  words,  as  I 
convey  this  by  the  hands  of  the  courier  to  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  who  is  just  setting  out ; 
and,  indeed,  I  sent  you  a  long  letter  yestei^y  by 
your  freedman.  Nothing  has  since  occurred  worth 
communicating ;  unless  you  should  have  curiosity 
enough  to  think  (as  I  imagine  you  will)  that  the 
following  articles  deserve  notice.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  Comificius  is  upon  the  point  of  being  married 
to  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sylla;  and  in  the  next, 
Paula  Valeria,  on  the  very  day  her  husband  was 
expected  from  his  government,  procured  a  divorce, 
without  alleging  the  least  cause.  She  is  to  be 
married  to  Decimus  Brutus.  Several  very  extra- 
ordinary incidents  of  the  same  kind  have  happened 
during  your  absence.  But  would  you  have  sus- 
pected that  Servius  Ocella  was  so  well  with  the 
ladies,  as  to  have  been  twice  discovered  in  dose 
gallantry  within  the  space  of  three  short  days  ?  If 
you  ask  me  where  the  scene  of  this  amorous  ad- 
venture was  laid  ?  in  sad  truth,  my  friend,  whpre 
I  least  wished;  but  for  the  rest,  I  leave  you 
to  inquire  of  others".  And  a  pleasant  piece  of 
intelligence  it  will  be  for  our  noble  general  to  learn 
in  whose  fair  quarters  the  luckless  Ooella  was 
seized !     Farewell. 

absolute  power  for  five  years  over  all  the  revennes  of  the 
republic,  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure  to  the  citizens ;  to 
sell  and  buy  what  lands  they  thought  fit ;  to  determine  the 
rights  of  the  principal  possessors ;  to  require  an  account 
from  all  the  gcnorals  abroad,  except  Pompey,  of  the  spoils 
taken  in  their  wars;  to  settle  colonies  wheresoever  they 
judged  proper,  andpartioularlyatCapua ;  and,  in  short,  to 
command  all  the  money  and  forces  in  the  empire.**— Life 
ofCioero,  p.  43. 

«  One  would  almost  suspect  twm  the  reserved  mannn- 
in  which  Ccelius  relates  this  adventure,  that  ho  had  a 
glaring  rea$on  on  ki$  brow  (as  the  poet  humorously  calls 
it)  for  not  being  more  explicit. 
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LETTER  VIL 
To  Appiut  Pulclier, 

I  WILL  answer  your  letter  more  folly  than  I  can 
at  present^  the  very  first  moment  I  shall  have 
A  V  703.  ^^^  leisure.  In  the  mean  while  I  snatch 
the  opportunity  of  sending  this  by  the 
hands  of  some  domestics  of  Brutus^  who  ju«t  now 
called  upon  me  at  Laodicea,  and  are  returning  with 
all  expedition  to  Rome.  They  are  in  so  much  haste, 
that  1  have  only  time  to  write  this,  and  another  to 
Brutus. 

The  deputies  firom  Apamea  delivered  your  long 
letter  to  me»  wherein  yon  very  unjustly  accuse  me 
of  having  obstructed  by  my  mandates  the  public 
monument^  which  that  city  proposed  to  raise. 
Yon  desire  I  would  suffer  them  to  proceed  imme- 
diately upon  the  execution  of  that  design,  lest  they 
should  be  prevented  by  the  wioter;  and  very 
severely  reproach  me  for  having  suspended  the 
assessments  for  that  purpose  till  I  should  be  able 
to  inquire  into  the  justice  of  raising  them.  This, 
you  tell  me,  was  in  some  sort  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion ;  since  the  winter  would  necessarily  be  set  in 
before  I  could  ret\im  out  of  Ciiicia  in  order  to 
examine  into  that  affair.  Havipg  thus  stated  the 
several  articles  of  your  charge,  I  will  now  show 
you  that  they  are  altogether  unreasonable.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  as  I  had  received  complaints  on 
the  part  of  those  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved 
by  excessive  taxes,  where  was  the  injustice  if  I 
forbade  these  subsidies  to  be  levied  till  I  could 
examine  into  the  merits  of  the  case  ?  But  this,  it 
seems,  I  could  not  be  able  to  effect  till  the  winter. 
Yet  why  not }  let  me  ask  :  since  it  was  the  part  of 
those  who  made  these  complaints  to  wait  upon  me, 
rather  than  mine  to  attend  them.  But  you  will 
object,  perhaps,  to  the  reasonableness  of  laying 
these  people  under  the  diflSculty  of  taking  so  long 
a  journey.  Yet  this  journey  you  yourself  must 
necessarily  have  designed  they  should  take,  when 
you  gave  them  your  letter  to  deliver  to  me.  And 
deliver  it  they  accordingly  did  :  but  they  timed  it 
so  absurdly,  that  though  it  was  to  desire  they  might 
be  permitted  to  begin  their  work  during  the  summer, 
they  did  not  bring  it  to  me  till  that  season  was 
expired.  I  must  acquaint  you,  however,  that  far 
the  greater  part  of  these  very  citizens  are  averse  to 
the  levying  this  tax  in  question.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  take  such  measures  for  that  purpose,  as  I 
imagine  will  prove  most  agreeable  to  your  inclina- 
tions.   And  thus  much  for  this  Apamean  business. 

I  am  informed,  by  Pausanias,  a  freedman  of 
Lentulus,  and  one  of  my  accensors*,  that  you 
complained  to  him  of  my  having  treated  you  with 
great  haughtiness  and  incivility  by  not  coming  to 


▼  It  was  uftual  with  thecie  Asiatic  provinces  to  consecrate 
temples  to.  their  Roman  governors,  and  associate  them 
with  the  gods  in  the  some  common  ceremonies  of  religious 
worship.  Probably,  therefore,  the  building  which  the  city 
of  Apamea  proposed  to  erect,  was  some  compliment  to 
Appius  of  this  sacred  kind.  The  very  ingenious  Monsieur 
Mongault  has  shown,  in  a  learned  dissertation  which  he 
read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belles  Lcttres  at  Paris, 
that  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  were  only  a  continuance  of  the  same  infsmous 
prostitution  which  had  been  practised  during  the  times  of 
the  republic— Plut.  in  Vit.  Flamin. ;  Mtoioires  de  Litt^ 
rat.  vol.  L  p.  369. 

V  The  acoensors  were  officers  who  attended  on  the  pro- 
oonmlar  magistrates  in  their  courts  of  Justice. 


meet  you  in  your  approach  to  Iconinm.  The  fact, 
however,  is  this :  I  received  a  message  from  you 
late  at  night,  acquainting  me  that  you  proposed  to 
give  me  an  interview  in  that  city  before  tiie  next 
morning ;  but  your  servant  could  not  inform  me 
which  of  the  two  roads  you  intended  to  take.  In 
order,  therefore,  that  1  might  be  ready,  to  attend 
you,  I  despatched  your  friend  Varro,  together  with 
Lepta,  the  captain  of  my  artillery,  directing  them 
to  take  different  roads,  and  whichever  should  meet 
you  first,  to  return  with  immediate  notice.  Ac- 
cordingly Lepta  came  back  with  great  expedition ; 
and  assuring  me  that  you  had  actually  passed  the 
camp,  I  instantly  went  to  Iconium.  What  fol- 
lowed I  need  not  mention.  And  now  is  it  probable 
that  I,  who  am  rather  apt  to  be  more  assiduous  in 
offices  of  this  kind  than  my  station  and  character 
require,  should  neglect  to  pay  the  accustomed 
honours  to  Appius  Claudius ;  to  one  dignified  with 
the  august  title  of  imperator,  and,  what  is  still 
stronger,  to  my  friend  ?  But  not  to  dwell  any 
longer  upon  this  article,  I  cannot  forbear  taking 
notice  of  an  expression  you  made  use  of  to  the 
same  person.  **  A  compliment  of  this  kind,  you 
told  him,  had  mutually  passed  between  you  and 
Lentulus'  ;  and  did  Cicero  take  upon  himself  to 
act  towards  a  person  of  your  quality  with  less 
ceremony  ? "  But  can  it  be  true  that  so  weak  an 
expression  should  drop  from  a  man  of  your  im- 
proved understanding  and  knowledge  of  the  world : 
I  will  add  too,  (what  the  Stoics  justly  rank  in  the 
number  of  social  virtues,)  of  your  refined  good 
breeding  ?  Can  you  possibly  believe  me  so  mean 
as  to  be  influenced  more  by  the  distioctions  of 
birth  than  of  merit  1  I  have  ever,  indeed,  held 
the  founders  of  illustrious  fomilies  as  truly  great ; 
but  never  could  I  esteem  the  splendid  names  they 
transmitted  to  their  posterity  as  objects  of  my 
admiration.  These  were  my  sentiments  even 
before  I  had  myself  attained  what  the  world  con- 
siders as  the  highest  honours.  But  now,  after 
having  filled  the  most  distinguished  posts  in  the 
commonwealth  with  a  character  that  leaves  nothing 
more  for  my  ambition  to  wish,  though  I  am  far 
from  thinking  myself  superior  to  those  of  your 
rank,  I  hoped,  however,  that  I  might  be  deemed 
their  equal.  I  am  persuaded  at  least  that  I  have 
been  always  regarded  as  such,  not  only  by  Lentulusy 
to  whom  I  yield  the  preference  to  myself  in  every 
respect,  but  by  Pompey  likewise,  whom  I  look 
upon  as  the  greatest  man  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced. But  Sr  you  differ  from  them  in  this  opinion, 
I  would  recommend  the  writings  of  Athenodorus' 
to  your  attentive  perusal, — as  they  will  teach  you 
to  form  a  more  just  distinction  between  high  birth 
and  true  nobility". 

But,  not  to  deviate  farther  from  the  purpose  of 
my  letter,  I  beg  you  would  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe,  not  only  Ihat  I  am  your  friend^  but  that  1 
am  most  affectionately  so ;  the  truth  of  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  evince  by  every  means  in  my 
power.  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  disposed  to  make 
the  world  suspect  that  you  have  less  reason  to  take 
my  interest  under  your  protection  during  my 
absence  than  1  had  to  act  for  yonrs  in  the  same 
circumstance,  I  willingly  spare  you  the  trouble : 

*  Lentuluswas  predecessor  to  Appius  in  tl^e  government 
of  Ciiicia,  as  Appius  was  to  Cicero, 
7  Ue  was  preceptor  to  Augustus  Casar.— Manutius^ 
"  See  rtm.  >,  p.  354, 
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There  want  not  ohiefs  in  such  a  cause  to  fight. 
And  Jove  himaelf  shall  guard  a  monarch's  right  •. 

But,  notwithatanding  you  should  give  me  reason 
to  think  that  you  are  of  a  temper  too  apt  to  take 
offence,  you  will  not,  however,  extinguish  my  desire 
of  exerting  my  best  services  in  your  behalf;  you 
will  only  render  me  less  solicitous  in  what  manner 
you  may  receive  them. 

Thus  I  have  opened  my  heart  to  you  with  a 
freedom  that  results  from  the  conscious  sincerity 
of  my  friendship  towards  you,  and  which,  as  it  was 
founded  on  dispassionate  judgment,  I  shall  preserve 
just  as  long  as  may  be  agre^le  to  your  own  in- 
clinations.   Farewell. 


LETTER  VIII, 
To  Caku  Cauitu^,  Proqtuutor. 

Mt  own  inclinations  have  anticipated  your  re- 
commendation :  I  have  long  since  received  Marcus 
Fabius  into  the  number  of  my  friends. 
^^''  '  He  has  extremely  endeared  himself  to 
me,  indeed,  by  his  great  politeness  and  elegance  of 
mannerst  but  particularly  by  the  singular  affection 
I  have  observed  he  bears  towards  you.  Accord- 
ingly, though  your  letter  in  his  behalf  was  not 
without  effect,  yet  my  own  knowledge  of  the  regard 
he  entertains  for  you  had  somewhat  more:  you 
may  be  assured,  therefore,  I  shall  very  faithfully 
•confer  upon  him  the  good  offices  you  request. 

Many  reasons  concurred  to  make  me  wish  yon 
could  have  given  me  an  interview.  In  the  first 
place,  I  was  desirous,  after  so  tedious  a  separation, 
to  see  a  friend  whom  I  have  long  esteemed.  In 
the  next  place,  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have 
expressed  those  congratulations  in  person  which  I 
have  already  paid  you  in  a  letter.  I  wanted,  like- 
wise, an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  you  upon 
our  mutual  affairs,  as  well  as  of  confirming  a 

•  Homer.  Pope's  translation.  These  lines  are  taken  from 
the  speech  of  Agamemnon  to  Achillea,  In  the  first  Iliad, 
where  the  latter  thteatena  to  withdraw  bla  forocs  from 
the  common  cause.  Cicero  seems  to  apply  them  in  parti- 
cular allusion  to  his  interest  with  Pompey,  who  at  this 
time  was  the  great  Idol  of  his  devotion,  and  the  political 
Jove,  at  whose  shrine  he  most  devoutly  bowed. 

b  He  attended  Crassus  into  Syria  aa  his  qucstor,  who* 
being  killed  in  an  engagement  against  the  Parthlana,  as 
has  been  related  in  r«m.  k.p.  aOO,  the  administration 
devolved  upon  Gassius.  He  seems,  when  this  letter  was 
written,  to  have  been  setting  out,  if  not  actually  upon  the 
road,  from  that  province.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
the  civil  war  broke  out,  in  which  he  commanded  a  very 
considerable  fleet  on  the  aide  of  Pompey ;  but  upon  the 
defeat  of  that  general  in  the  plains  of  Pharaalia,  he  sur- 
rendered both  himself  and  his  ships  to  the  conqueror.  [See 
letter  30,  book  viL  rem.  '.]  It  Is  unnecessary  to  mention 
the  part  which  Casaius  afterwards  aoted  towards  his  bene- 
factor, as  everybody  knows  that  he  was  the  principal 
contriver  and  manager  of  the  conspiracy  against  Ccaar. 
Plutarch  asserts  that  he  engaged  in  this  design  from  his 
passionate  love  of  liberty,  but  the  contemporaries  of  Cassius 
thought  otherwise,  and  it  was  generally  believed  in  Rome 
that  he  was  actuated  upon  that  occasion  more  by  pique 
than  patriotism.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  former 
was  hisstrongest,  if  not  his  singlemotive ;  for  his  oppressive 
and  tyrannical  conduct,  daring  his  adminiatratlon  of  the 
province  of  Syria,  renders  it  not  very  reasonable  to  suppoae 
that  he  was  a  real  friend  to  the  natural  rights  of  mankind. 
— Plut  in  Yit  Brut ;  Cia  Ep.  Fam.  vlli.  10 ;  see  letter  14, 
bookiv. 


friendship  founded  on  many  reciprocal  good  offices, 
though  interrupted,  indeed,  by  a  long  absence. 
But,  since  I  could  not  obtain  the  pleasure  of  a 
nearer  conference,  let  me  take  the  advantage  at 
least  of  this  more  distant  communication,  and 
which,  in  most  respects,  will  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. There  is  one  or  two,  however,  I  must 
except,  as  it  can  neither  afford  me  a  satisfisction 
equal  to  that  of  seeing  you,  nor  a  mean  of  rendering 
you  so  sensible  of  the  joy  I  feel  in  your  late  success. 
But  though  I  have  already  expressed  my  congratu- 
lations in  a  former  letter,  I  will  here  again  assure 
you  that  I  very  sincerely  rtgoioe,  not  only  in  the 
illustrioos  actions  you  have  performed*,  but  at 
your  very  opportune  departure  amidst  the  general 
esteem  and  applauses  of  the  whole  province. 

And  now,  what  I  had  farther  to  say,  if  we  bad 
met,  related  to  our  mutual  afiairs  ;  a  point,  how- 
ever, which  may  full  as  well  be  discussed  in  this 
manner.  With  regard  to  your  own,  when  I  con- 
sider your  interest  in  general,  I  cannot  but  advise 
you  to  hasten  to  Rome.  When  I  left  the  city,  there 
was  not  the  least  appearance  of  any  designs  to 
your  prejudice;  and  I  am  persuaded  your  returning 
thither,  while  the  success  of  your  arms  is  fresh 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  will  ensure  you  a 
reception  greatly  to  your  honour.  The  reason  for 
hastening  your  journey  will  hold  still  stronger,  if 
you  are  convinced  that  you  shall  be  able  to  defeat 
those  prosecutions  which  you  are  apprehensive, 
it  seemsy  may  be  brought  against  some  of  your 
officers ;  as  nothing  will  place  your  character  in  a 
more  advantageous  light  than  a  victory  of  this 
kind.  But  if  you  imagine  the  charge  can  be  made 
good  against  them,  it  merits  your  consideration 
whether  your  arrival  in  Rome  will  not  happen  in  a 
conjuncture  very  unfavourable  for  such  a  circum- 
stance. Upon  the  whole,  you  yourself  are  most 
capable  of  determining  this  question,  as  you  are 
the  best  judge  of  your  own  strength.  If  you  think 
you  shaU  triumph  over  your  adversaries,  it  is  a 
circumstance,  undoubtedly,  that  will  raise  your 
general  credit ;  but  if  you  are  dear  that  the  reverse 

*  Gassius,  after  the  death  of  Craasus  and  the  total  defeat 
of  his  army,  conducted  back  the  remains  of  the  Roman 
troops  into  Syria,  and  shut  himself  up  In  Antiocfaia.  But 
upon  the  approach  of  the  Parthlans  towarda  that  dty  he 
sallied  out,  and  by  his  bravery  and  conduct  having 
repulsed  the  enemy,  he  continued  harassing  their  retreat 
till  he  drove  them  entirely  out  of  Syria.  It  is  upon  this 
Bucoessthat  Cicero'scongratulations  are  founded ;  but  they 
are  congratulations  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  sincere. 
For  In  some  letters  to  Atticus  written  about  this  time,  he 
•peaks  of  Cassius  aa  having  magnified  his  actions  to  the 
senate  much  beyond  the  truth,  and  even  elaims  a  share 
with  him  in  the  f^ory  of  repulsing  the  Parthlana.  It  was 
the  news,  he  says,  of  his  being  upon  the  march  in  order  to 
assist  Gassius,  that  animated  his  oouraffe,and  spread  anch 
terror  among  the  enemy  as  induced  them  to  retreat  But 
this  (as  the  very  ingenious  French  translator  of  the  let- 
tersto  Atticus  observes)  wasascribing  to  himself  anhonour 
to  which  he  had  certainly  no  right.  For  Cicero  was  at  a 
great  distance  from  Antiochla  when  the  Parthians  re- 
treated from  that  city,  which  the  bravery  of  Cassius, 
together  with  their  own  inexperience  in  the  nature  of  regu- 
lar sieges,  yrere  the  only  causes  of  their  abandoning.  An 
observation,  therefore,  of  Cicero's  own  nuy  serve  perhaps 
as  a  proper  oondusion  to  this  remark  :->"  D^oraK  est 
de  teipio  pradicarct  /also  pratertim  ,•  et  cum  irruiome 
audientium  imitari  miliUm  gloriotum.''^'D\o,  p.  134  ;  Ad  | 
Att.  V.  SO,  21 ;  Mong.  Traduct  voL  Hi.  p.  148,  rem.  9 ;  De  i 
Qgle.  i.  38.  I 
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will  prove  the  oaie,  you  win  oertainly  be  lew  mor- 
tiiied  hy  the  diitant  leflectioiis  of  the  world,  then  if 
yoa  were  plaoed  within  the  bearing  of  their  mali- 
ctooe  eenforet . 

As  to  m  J  own  affatn,  I  niiiet  repeet  the  leqnett 
of  my  lost,  end  entreat  yon  to  exert  yonr  ntnott 
endeavonn  that  my  eontinnanea  here  may  not  be 
extended  beyond  the  period  limited  by  the  aenate 
and  the  people,  I  nrge  this  reqneat  ac  one  upon 
whidi  all  my  hopes  depend,  and  entreat  yon  to  act 
in  it  with  a  proportionable  seal.  Yon  will  find 
Panlos  ^  extremely  well  disposed  to  oo-operate  with 
yon  upon  this  oocasion ;  as  also  both  Curio  and 
Fumius*. 

I  have  only  to  add  the  last  article  I  mentioned, 
as  an  induoement  for  desiring  an  intenriew ;  I  mean, 
in  order  to  renew  and  confirm  the  pledges  of  our 
mutual  friendship.  I  persuade  myself  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  employ  many  words  for  that  pur- 
pose. You  discovered,  indeed,  an  early  disposition 
to  be  thus  united  with  me,  as  on  my  part  I  always 
considered  it  as  my  particular  honour.  1  found  it 
too  my  great  support,  in  the  season  of  my  misfor- 
tunes. Let  me  add,  in  farther  claim  to  its  con- 
tinuance, that  1  have  contracted,  since  your  absence, 
a  great  intimacy  with  your  relation  Brutus'.  I 
promise  myself  much  satisfaction  from  the  society 
of  two  such  ingenious  friends,  as  well  as  verr  high 
advantages  from  your  united  services :  suffer  me 
not,  I  conjure  you,  to  conceive  this  hope  in  vain. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  beg  to  hear  from  you  imme- 
diately, as  I  desire,  likewise,  you  would  write  to 
me  very  frequently  when  you  return  to  Rome. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  IX. 

To  Mareut  Cmliutt  CuruU-JEdiU. 

Tbb  very  worthy  and  learned  Marcus  Fabiuss 
is  a  person  with  whom  I  am  most  intimately  con- 
A.  u.  703L  i'^^^*  He  strongly,  indeed,  engages  my 
affection,  not  only  by  his  .superior  genius 
and  erudition,  bat  by  tfaiat  uncommon  modesty 
which  adorns  them.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to 
ondertske  his  cause  with  the  same  warmth  as  if  it 
were  my  own.  I  know  you  fine  orators  are  so 
mueh  employed,  that  a  man  must  have  committed 
murder  at  least,  ere  he  can  hope  that  his  affairs  are 
of  significancy  enough  to  claim  your  assistance. 
In  the  present  instance,  however,  I  will  take  no 
excuse :  and  if  I  have  any  share  in  your  regard, 
you  will  gif  e  up  all  other  business  when  Pabius 
requires  your  services. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  hss  prevented  my 
receiving  any  despatches  from  Rome  a  considerable 
time.  I  am  extremely  impatient,  therefore,  to 
hear  what  is  going  forward  amongst  you,  and  par- 
ticularly what  my  friend  Coalius  is  doing.  Fare- 
well. 

'  One  of  the  present  oonauU. 

«  Tribunes  of  the  people. 

'  Bmtiis  was  at  thJs  time  married  to  Jmiia,  the  sbter  of 


a  This  sesms  to  be  the  person  mentloaed  In  the  foregoing 
letter,  in  whose  behalf  Gssslus  had  written  to  Gioeio.  The 
following  epistle  is  likewise  in  I^Toar  of  tho  same  friend. 
aii4  upon  the  sai 


LETTER  X. 
To  Curihu  PeducmanuM^  Prmior^. 
I  RAVB  long  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with  Marcus 
Fabius,  for  whom  1  sincerely  profess  the  most 
A.  V  708  ^^^^^  regard.  I  do  not,  however,  desire 
to  influence  your  Judgment  in  the  suit 
which  he  has  depending  before  you,  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  depart  firom  those  rules  of  equity  which 
your  honour  obliges  you  to  observe,  and  which  yon 
prescribed  to  yourself  when  you  first  entered  npon 
your  office^  My  only  request  is,  (and  it  is  a  re- 
quest I  most  earnestly  make)  that  you  wonld  allow 
him  to  wait  upon  you,  and  would  favour  his  claim 
so  far  as  justice  is  on  his  side.  In  a  word,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  show  him  that  my  friendship  can 
avail  him  even  at  this  distance.    FarewelL 


LETTER    XL 
To  Affpitu  Pulehir, 

I  HATB  at  Ust  received  a  letter  from  you,  writ- 
ten in  a  spirit  worthy  of  yourself,  as  it  is  conceived 
^  ^  »^  m  terms  fiill  of  a  generous  and  candid 
friendship.  It  should  seem,  indeed,  that 
the  very  view  of  Rome  had  an  immediate  effect 
upon  your  temper,  and  restored  you  to  the  agree- 
able possession  of  your  usual  good  humour  uid 
politeness.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  that  the  two  com- 
plaining letters  you  wrote  to  me  on  your  journey, 
ere  you  had  left  Asia,  were  such  as  I  could  not 
read  without  reluctance.  I  will  own,  too,  that, 
conscious  of  the  inviolable  attachment  which  I  have 
ever  preserved  to  your  interests,  I  could  not  for- 
bear answering  them  with  some  warmth.  The 
letter,  indeed,  which  you  delivered  to  my  freedman 
Philotimus,  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  that  there 
were  some  persons  in  this  province  who  were  no 
well-wishers  to  our  union.  But  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  find,  that  as  soon  as  you  came  to  Rome, 
or  rather  as  soon  as  you  were  met  by  yonr  friends 
and  family,  you  were  convinced  of  that  warm  and 
constant  testimony  I  gave  of  my  friendship  and 
esteem  for  you  upon  all  occasions  during  your 
absence.  You  will  easily  imagine,  then,  with  how 
much  pleasure  I  read  your  assurances,  that  if  any 
incident  should  arise  wherein  my  reputation  may 
be  concerned,  you  will  endeavour  to  make  me  an 
equal  return.  And  though  you  doubt  whether  you 
shall  be  able  effectually  to  do  so,  most  certainly 
there  is  no  reason  to  question  it:  for  there  is 
nothing,  my  friend,  which  a  sincere  and  sealoua 
affection  is  not  capable  of  performing. 

Notwithstanding  I  was  well  persuaded,  in  my 
own  judgment,  and  had  received  frequent  assur- 
ances likewise  by  the  letters  of  my  friends,  that 
you  would  undoubtedly  be  honoured  with  a  triumph, 
yet  It  afforded  me  a  singular  pleasure  to  be  con- 
firmedJ  in  this  persuasion  by  your  own  hand. 
Believe  me,  however,  I  by  no  means  rejoice  in  it 


^  The  pnetors  were  next  in  rank  and  power  to  the  oon- 
snlfl,  and  their  office  somewhat  resembled  that  of  our 
chief  Ju8tioes.>-fiee  rem.  ^  p.  407- 

1  The  several  pn»tors,  btfore  they  entered  tipon  their 
office,  drew  up  and  pnblished  a  sort  of  formulary,  which 
they  intended  to  observe  in  their  reepcctivo  administra- 
tions of  JnsUoe.—Boshi.  Antiq.  Kom.  rii.  700. 

J  When  Cicero  wrote  this  eplsae.  he  had  not  rseelved  the 
letter  fhnn  Ccelius,  wherein  he  gives  him  an  aooount  of 
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from  a  seitish  Epicnreui  principle,  and  as  it  may 
probably  facilitate  my  own  pretensions  of  the  same 
kind,  bnt  as  taking  a  sincere  and  disinterested 
share  in  every  increase  of  your  dignities.  I  entreat 
you,  then,  as  you  have  more  frequent  opportunities 
of  writing  into  this  province  than  any  other  of  my 
friends,  that  you  would  give  me  immediate  notice 
as  soon  as  yon  shall  have  obtained  the  decree,  which 
you  have  so  much  reason  to  expect,  and  which  I  so 
unfeignedly  wish  you.  If  the  tedious  resolutions 
of  the  long  bench  ^  as  our  friend  Pompey  calls  the 
senate,  should  delay  your  hopes  a  few  days,  (and 
more  than  a  few  days  they  surely  cannot  delay 
them,)  be  confident,  however,  that  they  will  at 
length  distinguish  you  with  those  honours  which 
are  so  justly  your  due.  Again,  therefore,  I  conjure 
you,  as  you  give  me  your  affection,  or  would  pre- 
serve mine,  to  let  me  participate  in  the  joy  of  this 
good  news  as  early  as  possible. 

To  this  request  I  will  join  another,  and  remind 
you  of  executing  your  promise  of  sending  me  the 
completion  of  your  treatise  on  augury  i^.  I  ask 
this,  not  only  as  being  desirous  of  informing  myself 
in  the  rites  and  principles  of  the  sacred  college, 
but  as  I  receive  with  uncommon  satisfaction  every 
mark  of  your  favour.  As  to  the  cequest  you  made 
me  on  your  part  of  returning  you  a  compliment  in 
the  same  kind,  it  is  a  point  I  must  well  consider. 
For  it  would  ill  become  an  author  whom  you  have 
so  often  applauded  for  the  pains*  he  bestows  upon 
his  compositions,  to  suffer  any  crude  and  indigested 
performance  to  come  forth  from  his  hands,  espe- 
cially upon  an  occasion  that  would  justly  expose 
him  to  the  censure,  not  only  of  being  guilty  of 
negligence,  but  of  a  most  ungrateful  disrespect. 
However,  I  may  find  some  opportunity,  perhaps,  of 
satisfying  both  you  and  myself  upon  this  article. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  you  will  endeavour,  in 
conformity  to  your  promise,  that  a  public  thanks- 
giving  of  the  most  distinguished  kind  be  decreed, 
as  soon  as  possible,  on  account  of  my  late  victories ; 
and  I  am  persuaded  you  will  act  with  that  zeal 
which  is  agreeable  to  your  sincerity,  and  to  the 
friendship  which  has  long  subsisted  between  us.    I 

Appius  having  dropped  his  petition  fnr  a  triumph.  —See 
the  6th  letter  of  thia  book. 

^  See  rem.  7,  p.  a9I. 

1  **  Tis  strange  to  see  how  differently  the  vanity  of  man- 
kind runs  in  different  times  and  seasons.  Tis  at  present 
the  boast  of  almost  every  enterpriser  in  the  Muses*  art, 
that,  by  his  genius  alone  and  a  natural  rapidity  of  style 
and  thought,  he  is  able  to  cany  all  before  him ;  that  he 
plays  with  bis  business,  does  things  in  passing,  at  a  ven- 
ture, and  in  the  quickest  period  of  time.  In  the  days  of 
Attio  elegance,  as  works  were  then  truly  of  another  form 
and  turn,  so  workmen  were  of  another  humour,  and  had 
their  vanity  of  a  quite  contrary  kind.  They  became  rather 
affected  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  pains  they  had 
taken  to  be  correct  They  were  glad  to  insinuate  how 
laboriously,  and  with  what  expense  of  time,  they  had 
brought  the  smallest  work  of  theirs  (as  perhaps  a  single 
ode,  or  satire,  an  oration,  or  panegyric)  to  its  perfection. 
When  they  had  so  polished  their  piece,  and  rendered  it  so 
natural  and  easy  that  it  seemed  only  a  lucky  flight,  a  hit 
of  thought,  or  flowing  vein  of  humour,  they  were  then 
chiefly  concerned,  lest  it  should  in  reality  pass  for  such, 
and  their  artifice  remain  undiscovered.  They  wore  willing 
it  should  be  known  how  serious  their  play  was,  and  how 
elaborate  their  freedom  and  facility;  that  they  might  say, 
as  the  agreeable  and  polite  poet,  ghincingon  himself, 

Ludentis  speciem  dabit  et  torquebitur."— 
Shaftesbury's  Characteristics,  i.  23X 


was  somewhat  later  in  my  public  despatches  for 
this  purpose,  than  I  wished;  and  as  they  were 
delayed  likewise  by  the  difliculty  of  navigation  at 
that  season,  they  did  not,  I  suppose,  arrive  before 
the  senate  was  prorogued.  It  was  the  influence 
which  your  advice  always  has  upon  my  judgment 
that  induced  me  to  defer  them ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
it  was  perfectly  right  not  to  acquaint  the  senate  of 
my  being  saluted  with  the  title  of  Imperaior^  till 
I  had  gained  still  farther  advantages  by  my  arms, 
and  entirely  completed  the  campaign.  I  confidently 
rely,  therefore,  upon  the  assistance  you  have  pro- 
mised me,  and  recommend  to  your  protection 
whatever  else  concerns  either  my  affairs  or  my 
family.    FarewelL 


S» 


LETTER    XII. 
To  Marcus  Ccelius. 


W... 


Would  yon  imagine  that  I  should  ever  be  at  a 
loss  for  words  !  I  do  not  mean  of  that  chosen  and 
A  c.  703.  ^^ii'i^^  ^^^  which  are  the  privilege  of 
yon  celebrated  orators,  but  those  of  ordi- 
nary and  common  use.  Yet,  beUeve  me,  I  am 
utterly  incapable  of  expressing  the  solicitude  I  feel 
concerning  the  resolutions  that  may  be  taken  in  the 
senate  in  regard  to  the  provinces.  I  am  extremely 
impatient,  indeed,  to  return  to  my  friends  at  Rome, 
among  which  number  you  are  principally  in  my 
thoughts.  I  will  confess,  likewise,  that  I  am  quite 
satiated  of  my  government.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  I  have  more  reason  to  apprehend  that 
some  reverse  of  fortune  may  deprive  me  of  the 
glory  I  have  here  acquired,  than  to  expect  I 
shall  be  able  to  raise  it  higher.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  X  cannot  but  look  upon  the  whole  business 
of  this  scene  as  much  inferior  to  my  strength, 
which  is  both  able  and  accustomed  to  support  a  far 
more  important  weight  I  will  acknowledge,  too, 
that  I  am  uneasy  in  the  expectation  of  a  very  ter- 
rible war",  which  is  likely  to  be  kindled  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  and  which  I  may  probably  escape 
if  I  should  obtain  my  dismission  at  the  stated 
time. 

I  do  not  forget  the  panthers  you  desired,  and 
have  given  my  orders  to  the  persons  usually  em- 
ployed in  hunting  them:  but  these  animals  are 
exceedingly  scarce  with  us.  They  take  it  so  unkind, 
you  must  know,  that  they  should  be  the  only  crea- 
tures  in  my  province  for  whom  any  snares  are  laid, 
that  they  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  my 
government,  and  are  marched  into  Caria.  How. 
ever,  the  huntsmen,  and  particularly  honest  Pa- 
tischus,  are  making  very  diligent  inquiry  after 
their  haunts ;  and  aU  the  game  thej^can  meet  with 
shall  certainly  be  yours  :  but  what  the  number  will 
prove  is  altogether  uncertain.  Be  well  assured  the 
honour  of  your  ledileship  is  much  my  care ;  and 
this  day  particularly  reminds  me  of  it,  as  it  is  the 
festival  of  the  Megalesian  games". 

n  With  the  Parthiana. 

n  The  Megalesian  games  were  under  the  oonduct  of  the 
curule  sdlles,  as  well  as  those  called  the  jR^nimii.  The 
learned  Manutlus,  therefore,  conjectures  that  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  former  reminded  Cicero  of  the  panthers  which 
Ccelius  requested,  in  order  to  grace  those  shows  he  was  to 
exhibit  at  the  Utter,  which  were  celebrated  with  greater 
pomp  and  magnificence.  The  nature  of  the  Rtfman  games 
has  already  been  explained  in  renu  ',  p.  405.  The  Megale- 
sian games  were  Instituted  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the 
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I  hope  yOQ  will  send  me  a  minnte  detail  of  oar 
public  affairs,  aa  I  have  an  entire  dependence  on 
the  accounts  which  are  transmitted  to  me  by  your 
hand.    Farewell. 


I  LETTER    XIII. 

I 

I  To  Thermus^  Propraior. 

I  Your  very  generous  treatment  of.  Marcus  Mar- 
cilius,  the  son  of  my  friend  and  interpreter**,  is  a 

'  A.  0.70s.  ^^^  obliging  instance,  among  many 
others,  of  the  regard  you  pay  to  my  re- 
commendations.    He  came  to  me  at  Laodicea,  and 

I    expressed  the  highest  gratitude  for  the  good  offices 

I  you  had  conferred  upon  him  at  my  request.  As 
you  see,  therefore,  that  your  favours  are  not 
bestowed  upon  those  who  are  insensible  of  their 
▼slue,  I  hope  you  will  be  the  more  inclined  to 
continue  them.     I  entreat  you,  then,  to  interpose, 

,    as  far  as  your  honour  will  permit,  in  preventing  a 

'  prosecution  wherein  the  mother-in-law  of  this 
young  man  is  likely  to  be  involved.  And  though 
I  strongly  recommended  Marcilius  to  you  in  my 

I  former  letter,  yet  it  is  with  still  greater  warmth 
that  I  do  so  in  this  ;  as  I  have  since  received  very 

;  singular,  and,  indeed,  almost  incredible  proofs  of 
his  father's  probity  and  fidelity  during  the  many 

,   months  he  has  been  engaged  in  my  service.    Fare- 

i   well. 


LETTER   XIV. 

To  the  same, 

Thb  report  of  a  very  considerable  war  being 

kindled  in  Syria,  is  confirmed  to  me  by  daily 

A.  u  70&    expreweS'     I  take  the  liberty,  therefore, 

in  confidence  of  our  mutual  friendship, 

to  press  you  so  much  the  more  strongly  to  dismiss 

my  lieutenant  Anneius  as  soon  as  possible.     His 

military  abilities,  indeed,  will  render  his  advice 

and  assistance  of  singular  advantage  in  this  con- 

I  juncture,  both  to  myself  and  to  the  republic. 
Nothing  could  have  induced  him  to  leave  me  at 
this  critical  season,  or,  in  truth,  have  prevailed 

.  with  me  to  consent  to  his  absence,  but  an  affair  of 
the  last  importance  to  his  interest.  However,  as 
I  purpose  to  go  into  CiiiciaP  about  the  beginning 
of  May,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  he  should  return 
before  that  time. 

I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  most  earnestly 
renewing  the  request  1  made  to  you  in  person,  and 
which  1  afterwards  repeated  in  a  letter,  that  you 
would  employ  your  good  offices  in  settling  his 
contest  with  the  city  of  Sardis,  agreeably  to  the 

,   justice  of  his  cause,  and  the  dignity  of  his  charac- 

i    ter.     I  had  the  pleasure,  when  1  talked  with  you 

gods,  and  were  m  called  from  MegaUsia,  (aciL  ^  poht  t^s 
ficyd\i^s  OcaSf)a  temple  in  Pbrygia,  from  whence  the 
statue  and  worship  of  thac  goddess  waa  brought  to  Home. 
Thia  festival  oommenoed  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  couti- 
'    nued  six  days. 

o  The  governors  of  provinces  were  prohibited  from  using 
any  other  language  than^the  Latin,  in  the  functions  of  their 
ministry,  for  which  reason  they  were  always  attended  with 
interpreters.— VaL  Blax.  ii.  2. 

p  Besides  the  provhtoe  of  Cillcia.  properly  so  called,  there 
wore  three  other  adjoining  diHtricts  annexed  to  Cicero's 
government.  In  one  of  which  he  appears  to  have  been  at 
the  time  of  writing  this  letter. 


upon  this  subject  at  Ephesua,  to  find  you  perfectly 
well  disposed  to  assist  him  upon  his  own  account. 
Let  me  add,  however,  that  your  adjusting  this 
affair  to  his  satisfaction,  will  be  performing  the 
most  acceptable  service  likewise  to  myself.  I  con- 
jure you,  therefore,  to  despatch  it  with  all  possible 
ezpeditioo.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Marcue  Ccelitu,  CuruU^JEdile, 
YouK  very  agreeable  letters  visit  me  but  seldom : 
perhaps,  by  som6  accident  or  other,  they  lose  their 
A.  u.  708.  ^*y*  ^^^  ^^  '"*•  ***®  lBMt,\  which  came 
'  to  my  hands,  of  the  most  prudent  and 
obliging  advice !  I  bad  determined,  indeed,  to  act 
in  the  manner  you  recommend:  but  it  gives  an 
additional  strength  to  one's  resolutions,  to  find 
them  conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  so  faithful 
and  so  judicious  a  friend.  I  have  often  assured 
you  of  my  extreme  affection  for  Appius ;  and  I 
had  reason  to  believe,  after  our  mutual  reconcile- 
ment, that  he  entertained  the  same  fsvourable 
disposition  towards  me.  For  he  distinguished  me 
in  his  consulate  with  great  marks  of  honour  and 
amity,  and  appeared  willing  upon  all  occasions  to 
gratify  my  requests  even  in  fiivour  of  others.  I 
must  appeal  to  you  (since  the  droll  Phania'  is,  I 
think,  no  more)  that  I  was  not  wanting  on  my 
part  in  a  suitable  return ;  and,  indeed,  he  stood  so 
much  the  higher  in  my  esteem,  as  I  was  sensible 
of  the  affection  he  bad  conceived  for  you.  Add  to 
this,  that  I  am,  as  you  weU  know,  wholly  devoted 
to  Pompey,  and  tenderly  attached  also  to  Brutus'. 
Can  i  then  want  a  reason  of  uniting  myself  with 
Appius,  thus  supported  aa  he  is  by  the  most  pow- 
erful friends  and  alliances,  and  fiourishing  in  every 
other  advantage  that  can  be  derived  from  affluent 
possessions  in  conjunction  with  great  abilities*  I 
But,  besides  these  considerations,  1  must  mention, 
likewise,  the  connexion  that  subsists  between  us  as 
members  of  the  same  sacred  college,  and  the 
honour  he  has  publicly  paid  me  in  his  learned 
treatise  concerning  its  institutions.  I  mark  out 
these  several  circumstances  the  more  particularly, 


4  The  fifth  letter  of  this  book. 

'  A  favourite  freedman  of  Applos. 

■  That  Ci6ero  was  wholly  devoted  to  Pompey,  cannot 
be  doubted :  but  that  he  was  sincere  in  this  declaration 
with  respect  to  Brutua,  may  well  be  questioned.  It  ap- 
pears, indeed,  that  they  were  neither  of  them  perfectly 
satisfied  with  each  other  at  this  time :  and  Cicero  com- 
plains to  Attlcus  of  having  received  some  very  haughty 
and  disre^wctful  letters  from  Brutua,  even  when  the  latter 
was  soliciting  his  good  oflloes  in  favour  of  Appius.—**  Nul- 
laa  unquam  (says  he)  ad  me  literaa  misit  Brutus,  ne 
proximo  quidem  de  Appio,  in  quibua  nan  eeset  arrogans, 
aKOivmnfrhv  aliquid.— Plane  parum  cogltat,  quid  scribat, 
aut  ad  quern.**— Ad  Att.  vl.  3 ;  vide  etiam  vi.  I ;  v.  21. 
See  rem,  »,  p.  4iu. 

*  These  were  the  true,  and  perhaps  the  only  reasons 
which  induced  Cicero  to  endeavour  to  be  upon  good  terms 
with  Appius.  For  that  he  had  a  real  affection  for  him,  as 
he  pretends  in  this  epistle,  is  by  no  means  probable.  On 
the  oontrary,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  he  speaks  of  his  dis- 
position towards  Appius,  in  terms  of  much  lower  Import, 
and  discovers,  at  the  same  time,  the  principal  motive  that 
engaged  him  in  bis  interest:—"  Pro  Appio  nos  hio  omnia 
faciemus ;  boneste  tamen,  sed  plane  libenter.  Nee  enim 
*  ipsum  odimug  ;  et  Pompeius  mirifice  a  me  contendit."— 
Ad  Att.  vi.  S. 
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as  your  letter  leemed  to  intimate  a  doubt  in  what 
manner  I  waa  inclined  towarda  bim.  Thia  leada 
me  to  snapect  that  some  idle  tale  or  other  baa  been 
reported  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  aentimenta 
respecting  Appins :  bnt,  be  assuredy  whaterer  yon 
have  heard  of  that  natnre  is  utterly  falae.  1  mnat 
confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  hii  maxims  and 
mine  in  the  administration  of  thia  province  have 
been  somewhat  different ;  and  it  may  from  thence, 
perhaps,  have  been  suggested  that  I  acted  counter 
to  his  meaaurea,  more  from  a  spirit  of  opposition 
than  from  any  real  disagreement  of  principlea. 
But,  believe  me,  I  have  never  said  or  done  the 
least  thing  throughout  the  whole  course  of  my 
government  with  a  view  of  prejudicing  his  reputa- 
tion. And  now  that  my  friend  Dolabella  has  ao 
rashly  attacked  bim,  I  am  exerting  all  my  good 
offices  to  dissipate  the  rising  storm  with  which  he 
is  threatened. 

You  mentioned  something  of  a  lethargic  inac- 
tivity that  had  seized  the  republic.  I  rejoiced,  no 
doubt,  to  hear  that  you  were  in  a  state  of  such 
profound  tranquillity,  as  well  as  that  our  spirited 
friend*  was  so  much  infected  with  this  general 
indolence  as  not  to  be  in  a  humour  of  disturbing  it 
But  the  laat  paragraph  of  your  letter,  which  was 
written,  I  observed,  with  your  own  hand,  changed 
the  scene,  and  somewhat,  indeed,  discomposed  me. 
Is  Curio  really,  then,  become  a  convert  to  Ciesar  ? 
But,  extraor(tinary  aa  thia  event  may  appear  to 
others,  believe  me  it  ia  agreeable  to  what  i  always 
suspected.  Good  gods  I  how  do  I  long  to  laugh 
with  you  at  the  ridiculous  farce  which  is  acting  in 
your  part  of  the  world  ? 

I  have  finished  my  juridical  circuit,  and  not 
only  settled  the  finances  of  the  several  cities  upon 
a  more  advantageous  basis,  but  secured  to  the 
farmers  of  the  revenues  the  arreara  due  on  their 
former  agreements,  without  the  leaat  complaint 
from  any  of  the  parties  concerned.  In  short,  I 
have  given  entire  satisfaction  to  all  orders  and 
degrees  of  men  in  this  province.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  set  out  for  Cilicta  ^  on  the  7th  of  May,  from 
whence,  after  having  just  looked  upon  the  troops 
in  their  summer  cantonment,  and  aettled  some 
affaira  relating  to  the  army,  1  intend,  agreeably  to 
the  decree  of  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  to  set 
forward  to  Rome.  I  am  extremely  impatient, 
indeed}  to  return  to  my  friends,  but  particularly 
to  you,  whom  I  much  wish  to  see  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  your  sedileahip.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XVL 
To  Quinttu  Thermut^  ProprcBior, 
It  ia  with  great  pleasure  I  perceive  that  my 
aervices  to  Rhodo  and  others  of  your  friends,  as 
A.  u  703    ^®^  ■■  those  likewise  which  I  have  per- 
formed to  yourself,  prove  acceptable  to  a 
man  of  your  grateful  disposition.     Be  assured  you 
will  find  me  still  more  and  more  desirous  of  ad- 
vancing your  credit  and  reputation :  though  I  must 
add,  that  the  lenity  and  justice  of  your  government 
aeem  already  to  have  raiaed  them  aa  high  as  possible. 
The  more  I  reflect  upon  your  affaira,  (and  they 
are  the  daily  subject  of  my  thoughts,)  the  more  I 
am  confirmed  in  that  advice  I  communicated  to. 


•  Curia 


i  rem.  f,  p.  427- 


yon  by  Aristo.  I  am  well  persuaded,  indeed,  that 
you  will  draw  upon  yourself  very  powerful  enemies, 
if  you  should  put  any  slight  upon  a  young  noble- 
man of  your  queator's  rank  and  intereat.  And  a 
alight  it  will  undoubtedly  be,  if  yon  ahould  not  at 
your  departure  commit  the  administration  of  the 
province  to  his  hands,  as  there  is  no  other  person 
to  whom  you  can  trust  it  of  superior  quality.  But, 
abstracted  from  all  considerations  of  thia  kind,  he 
has  an  unquestionable  right,  as  your  qucstor,  to  be 
preferred  to  any  of  your  lieutenants,  whose  blame- 
less  and  worthy  conduct,  however,  I  muat  at  the 
same  time  in  justice  acknowledge.  I  am  perfectly 
sensible  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
resentment  of  any  man.  I  could  wish,  neverthe- 
less,  that  you  would  not  incur  the  displeaaure,  and 
especially  with  juat  reason,  of  three  such  distin- 
guished persons  as  your  quaestor  and  his  brothers ; 
for  they  are  all  of  them  men  of  some  eloquence,  as 
well  as  great  spirit ;  to  which  I  must  add,  that  I 
am  persuaded  they  will  successively  be  tribunes 
of  the  people^  during  the  three  next  following 
years.  Now  who  can  tell  what  turn  public 
affairs  may  take  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  think  there 
is  much  appearance  of  great  commotions  ariaing  in 
the  commonwealth.  I  should  be  sorry,  therefore, 
that  you  should  render  yourself  obnoxioua  to  so 
formidable  a  power  as  ^e  tribunitial ;  especially 
since  you  may  easily  avoid  it  without  offending 
any  person,  by  justly  preferring  your  qusestor  to 
your  lieutenanta.  And  should  his  conduct  as  your 
vicegerent  in  the  province,  prove  worthy  of  his 
glorious  ancestors,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  it  will 
reflect,  in  some  degree,  an  honour  upon  yonraelf. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  ahonld  he  deviate  from  their 
illustrious  examples,  the  whole  discredit  will  fall 
singly  upon  his  own  character,  without  involving 
yours  in  any  part  of  the  reproach. 

I  am  this  moment  setting  out  for  Cilida' ;  so 
that  I  have  only  time  to  write  theae  loose  hints  just 
aa  they  occur.  I  thought  it  incumbent  upon  me, 
however,  to  send  you  my  general  sentiments  of  a 
point  wherein  your  intereat  ia  so  nearly  concerned. 
May  the  gods  give  success  to  whatever  you  ahall 
determine!  But  if  my  advice  haa  any  weight, 
you  will  avoid  raising  to  yourself  unnecessary  ene- 
miea,  and  prudently  consult  your  future  repose. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XVn. 

To  C.  Tiiiut  Rufus,  Praior. 

Lucius  CusTiDius  is  not  only  of  the  same  tribe  r 

and  corporation'  with  myself,  but  is  likevrise  my 

A.  V.  Toa   P^'^c*^^'"'  friend.     As  he  has  a  cause 

which  he  purposes  to  bring  before  you,  I 

recommend  bis  interest  to  your  protection,  but  no 

^  PIghlus  with  great  probshility  oonjectores,  from  the 
oirounutanoes  here  mentioned,  compared  with  other  pae- 
flages  in  Cicero's  writings,  that  Cains  Antonius,  second 
brother  to  Mark  Antony,  was  qacstor  to  Thetmns.— 
Pighii  AnnaL  anno  703L 

«  See  rem.  p,  p.  427. 

7  Romulus  divided  his  citisens  into  three  tribes,  each  of 
which  were  subdivided  into  ton  ouri«,  or  wards.  These 
tribes  were,  in  after-times,  gradnally  increased,  till  they 
amounted  to  the  number  of  thirty-jBre. 

*  The  corporate  or  municipal  towns  were  tiiooe  whUM 
were  allowed  to  govern  themselves  by  their  own  laws  and    | 
constitutions,  and  at  the  same  time  were  honoured  with   | 
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ikrther,  howerer,  than  U  consiftent  with  your 
honour  and  mj  own  good  mannert.  AH  I  reqaest, 
therefore,  ii,  that  you  would  allow  him  freely  to 
wait  upon  yon  as  often  as  he  shall  have  occasion ; 
that  yon  wonld  comply  with  his  desires  as  far  as 
they  shaU  appear  equitable ;  and,  in  a  word,  that 
yon  would  convince  him  that  my  friendship  can 
effectually  avail,  even  at  this  distance.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIIL 
To  Silhu, 

Will  you  not  think  that  I  am  employed  In  a 
very  unnecessary  office,  when  I  take  upon  me  to 
A.  u.  703.  i^ccommend  a  man  to  your  friendship  who 
already,  I  know,  enjoys  that  privilege  ? 
Let  it  be  a  proof,  however,  that  I  am  with  passion, 
as  well  as  esteem,  devoted  to  his  interest.  I  most 
earnestly  entreat  you,  then,  to  convince  Egnatius, 
by  the  sood  effects  which  this  letter  shall  produce 
in  his  nvour,  both  of  your  affection  for  me,  and  of 
mine  for  him.  And,  be  assured,  your  compliance 
with  this  request  will  be  the  most  agreeable  of  all 
the  many  and  great  instances  I  ha?e  reoeifed  of 
your  disposition  to  oblige  me. 

The  pleasing  hopes  I  entertained  of  public  affairs 
are  now  totally  vanished.  However,  whilst  we 
wish  things  were  better,  let  us  support  ourselves 
with  the  trite  consolation,  that  we  must  submit  to 
what  cannot  be  remedied.  But  this  is  a  subject 
I  will  reserve  to  our  meeting.  In  the  mean  time, 
continue  to  give  me  your  friendship,  and  be  well 

persuaded  of  mine.     Farewell 

the  privfleges  of  Roman  dtisena.  Cicero  was  a  native 
of  one  of  these  corporations,  called  Arpinnm,  ritoated  In 
a  district  of  Italy  which  now  makes  part  of  the  Ungdom 
of  Naples. 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  Publiui  Casiut. 

I  MOST  earnestly  recommend  to  your  Ikvour  my 
very  intimate  fnend  Publins  Messienns,  a  Roman 
A.  u  7oa  ^^^8^^*  ^^^  ^'  distinguished  by  every 
valuable  endowment.  I  entreat  you,  by 
the  double  ties  of  that  amity  which  I  enjoy  with 
you  and  your  father,  to  protect  him  both  in  his 
feme  and  his  fortunes.  Be  assured  yon  will  by 
this  means  conciliate  the  affection  of  a  man  highly 
deserting  of  your  friendship,  as  well  as  confer  a 
most  acceptable  obligation  upon  myself.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 
To  ih€  Magistraiet  of  FftgeUmK 

Ir  my  connexions  with  Quintus  Hippins  were 
not  of  the  strongest  and  most  amicable  kind,  I 
A.  u.  709.  '^^^^^  ^'^^  depart  from  the  rule  I  have 
laid  down  to  myself  of  not  troubling  you 
with  my  applications.  This  maxim,  yon  will  b«ur 
me  witness,  I  have  hitherto  strictly  observed, 
though  I  was  ever  persuaded,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  is  nothing  you  would  refuse  to  my  re- 
quest. However,  I  now  most  earnestly  entreat 
your  generosity  in  behalf  of  my  friend's  son,  and 
tbat  you  would  do  me  the  honour  to  show  so  much 
reganl  to  my  inclinations  as  to  enfranchise  the 
estate  he  has  purchased  of  your  corporation.  I 
shall  esteem  your  complianoe  with  this  request  as 
a  very  singular  fa? our.     Farewell. 

•  ItlBsuppoeedtobetheaametownwhiohisnewoaUed 
Ca-ptraTo  in  the  Campagna  dl  Roma. 
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LETTER  L 


To  jippiui  Puieher, 
Whbk  I  first  received  an  account  of  the  in- 
judged  prosecution  whidi  has  been  commenced 
A  o  708  "8^*™*  jo^^f  it  gave  me  great  concern  ; 
'  and,  indeed,  nothing  could  possibly  have 
happened  that  I  less  expected.  But  as  soon  as  I 
had  recovered  from  my  surprise,  I  was  well  satis- 
fied that  you  will  easily  disappoint  the  malice  of 
your  enemies :  for  I  have  the  highest  confidence  in 
your  own  judicious  conduct  on  this  occasion,  as 
weU  as  a  very  great  one  in  that  of  your  friends.  I 
aee  many  reasons,  indeed,  to  believe  that  the  envy 
of  your  adversaries  will  only  brighten  that  character 
they  mean  to  sully  :  though  I  cannot  but  regr^  that 
they  should  have  thus  snatched  from  you  an  honour 
you  so  justly  merit,  and  of  which  you  had  so  well- 
grounded  an  assurance ;  the  honour,  I  mean,  of  a 
triumph '.  However,  you  will  show  your  judgment 
if  you  should  consider  this  pompous  distinction  in 
the  light  it  has  ever  appeared  to  my  own  view ;  and 
at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  triumph  of  the  completest 
kind  in  the  confusion  and  disappointment  of  your 
k  See  r€m.  K  P-  421.  e  See  reok  o.  p.  400. 


enemies :  as  I  am  well  convinced  that  the  vigorous 
and  prudent  exertion  of  your  power  and  influence 
will  give  them  abundant  reason  to  repent  of  their 
violent  proceedings.  As  for  myself,  be  well  assured 
(and  I  ciidl  every  ^>d  to  witness  the  sincerity  of  what 
I  promise)  that  I  will  exert  my  utmost  interest  in 
support — I  will  not  say  ot  your  person,  which  I 
hope  is  in  no  danger ,-^nt  of  your  dignitiea  and 
honour.  To  this  end,  I  shall  employ  my  best  good 
offices  for  you  in  this  province,  where  you  once 
presided ;  and  employ  them  with  all  the  warmth  of 
an  intercessor,  with  all  the  assiduity  of  a  relation, 
with  all  the  influence  of  a  man  who,  I  trust,  is  dear 
to  these  cities,  and  with  all  the  authority  of  one 
who  is  invested  with  the  supreme  command.  In 
a  word,  1  hope  you  will  both  ask  and  expect  of  me 
every  service  in  my  power  :  and  believe  me,  I  shall 
give  you  greater  proofs  of  my  affection  than  you 
are  cBsposed  perhaps  to  imagine.  Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  letter  I  received  from  you 
by  the  hands  of  Quintus  Servilios  was  extremely 
short,  yet  I  could  not  but  think  it  much  too  long : 
for  it  was  doing  an  injury  to  the  sentiments  of  iny 
heart,  to  suppose  you  had  any  occasion  to  solicit 
my  assistance.     I  am  sorry  you  should  have  an 
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opportunity  of  experiencing,  by  an  incident  so  little 
agreeable  to  you,  the  rank  you  bear  in  my  affection, 
the  esteem  which  I  entertain  for  Pompey,  whom  I 
justly  value  indeed  above  all  men,  and  the  measure 
of  my  unfeigned  regard  for  Brutus :  circumstances, 
I  should  hope,  of  which  our  daily  intercourse  had 
rendered  you  sufficiently  sensible.  However,  since 
it  has  so  happened,  I  should  think  that  I  acted  a 
most  unworthy,  not  to  say  a  criminal  part,  if  I 
were  to  omit  any  article  wherein  my  services  can 
avail  you. 

Pontinius  remembers  the  singular  instances  of 
friendship  he  has  received  from  you^  and  of  which 
I  myself  was  a  witness*^,  with  all  the  gratitude  and 
affection  to  which  you  have  so  undoubted  a  right 
The  urgency  of  his  affairs  had  obliged  him,  though 
with  great  reluctance,  to  leave  me.  Nevertheless, 
having  been  informed,  just  as  he  was  going  to  em- 
bark  at  Ephesus,  that  his  presence  in  this  province 
might  be  of  advantage  to  your  cause*,  he  immedi- 
ately returned  back  to  Laodicea.  I  am  persuaded 
you  wiU  meet  with  numberless  such  instances  of 
zeal  upon  this  occasion :  can  I  doubt,  then,  that 
this  troublesome  affair  will  prove  in  the  conclusion 
greatly  to  your  credit  ? 

If  you  should  be  able  to  bring  on  an  election  of 
censors',  and  should  exercise  that  office  in  the 
manner  yon  certainly  ought,  and  for  which  you  are 
so  perfectly  well  qualhled,  you  can  never  want  that 
authority  in  the  republic  which  will  afford  at  once 
a  protection  both  to  yourself  and  your  friends. 
Let  me  entreat,  therefore,  your  most  strenuous  en- 
deavours to  prevent  my  administration  from  being 
prolonged ;  that,  after  having  filled  up  the  measure 
of  my  affectionate  services  to  you  here,  I  may  have 
the  satisfaction  also  of  presenting  them  to  you  at 
Rome. 

I  read  with  pleasure,  though  by  no  means  with 
surprise,  the  account  you  gave  me  of  that^^neral 
zeal  which  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  hi^ve 
shown  in  your  cause,— .a  circumstance  of  which  I 
had  likewise  been  informed  by  my  other  friends. 
It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  find,  that  a  man 
with  whom  I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  to  be 
so  intimately  united  is  thus  distinguished  with  that 


d  PoBtinios  was  prctor  in  the  oonBulate  of  Cloero,  and 
at  this  time  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  the  province.  He 
distinguished  himself  in  the  affair  of  Catiline :  and  having 
quelled  the  insfurection  of  the  Allobrnges,  who  took  up 
arms  on  that  occasion,  he  demanded  a  triumph.  But  he 
met  with  BO  strong  an  opposition  to  this  claim,  and  par- 
ticularly from  Cato,  that  it  was  four  years  before  his 
petition  was  granted.  Appius  was  at  that  time  consul ;  by 
whose  interest  it  chiefly  was,  that  Pontinius  at  length 
succeeded :  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  Cicero 
seems  to  alluder-Liv.  Epit  103 ;  Dio,  xl. ;  Ad  Att.  iv.  16. 

•  See  rem,  »,  p.  421. 

f  The  office  of  censor  was  the  most  honourable  prtst  in 
the  Roman  republic  ;  though  its  authority  was  not  so  con- 
siderable as  that  of  the  consuL  The  two  principal  branches 
of  his  duty  consisted  In  taking  a  general  surv^  of  the 
people,  In  order  to  range  them  in  their  proper  classes; 
and  in  watching  over  the  public  manners.  Appius,  toge- 
ther with  Piso,  whose  daughter  Cesar  had  married,  wera 
chosen  censors  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter ;  and  they 
wero  the  last  (as  Dr.  Middleton  observes)  **  who  bore  that 
office  during  the  freedom  of  the  republic :"  if  the  republic, 
indeed,  could  with  any  propriety  be  said  to  have  ei^joyed 
freedom  at  this  period,  when  all  was  faction  and  misrule. 
—Rosin,  de  Antiq.  Rom.  699 ;  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  165.  See 
rem.  <»,  and  the  passage  to  which  it  refers,  letter  16  of  this 
book. 


universal  approbation  he  justly  deserves.  But  I 
rejoice  in  this  upon  another  consideration  likewise ; 
as  it  is  a  proof  that  there  still  remains  a  general 
disposition  in  Rome  to  support  the  cause  of  illus- 
trious merit:  a  disposition  which  I  have  myself 
also  experienced  upon  every  occasion  as  the  honour- 
able recompense  of  my  pains  and  vigils  in  the  public 
service.  But  I  am  astonished  that  Dolabella,  a 
young  man  whom  I  formerly  rescued  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  from  the  consequences  of  two 
capital  impeachments,  should  so  ungratefully  forget 
the  patron  to  whom  he  owes  all  that  he  enjoys,  as 
to  be  the  author  of  this  ill-considered  prosecution 
of  my  friend.  And  what  aggravates  the  folly  of 
his  conduct  is,  that  he  should  thus  venture  to 
attack  a  man  who  is  distinguished  with  the  highest 
honours,  and  supported  by  the  most  powerful 
friendships ;  at  the  same  time,  that  he  himself  (to 
speak  of  him  in  the  softest  terms)  is  greatly  defi- 
cient in  both  these  respects.  I  had  received  an 
account  from  our  friend  Coelius,  before  your  letter 
reached  my  hand,  of  the  idle  and  ridiculoas  report 
he  has  propagated,  and  on  which  you  so  lai^y 
expatiate.  There  is  so  little  ground,  however,  for 
what  he  asserts,  that  be  assured  I  would  much 
sooner  break  off  all  former  friendship  with  a  man 
who  had  thus  declared  himself  your  enemy,  than 
be  prevailed  upon  to  engage  with  him  in  any  new 
connexions  v. 

g  Nothing  could  be  more  distant  from  Cloero's  heart 
than  what  he  here  pretends.  For  there  is  the  atrongest 
evidence  to  believe,  that  it  was  his  fixed  intention,  at  this 
very  time,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Dolabella :  and, 
in  fact,  Tullia  was  married  to  him  soon  after  tiie  date  of 
this  letter.  Cicero  affirms,  I  must  acknowledge,  in  an 
epistle  to  Attious,  what  he  likewise  asserts  in  a  subsequent 
one  to  Appius,  **  that  this  transaction  was  mtirely  with- 
out his  knowledge :"  but  he  seems  to  have  dealt  as  insin- 
cerely upon  this  occasion  with  his  bosom  friend,  as  he  too 
frequently  did  with  all  the  world  beside.  Accordingly,  he 
assures  Atticus,  he  so  little  expected  the  news  of  his 
daughter's  match,  that  he  was  actually  in  treaty  for  the 
disposal  of  her  to  another  person.  But  if  the  latter  part 
of  this  assertion  ware  true,  it  aggravates  his  diasimnlation ; 
as  the  former  most  evidently  was  not.  For,  not  to  mention 
the  great  probability  there  is,  that  he  left  a  oommiasion 
with  Ccelius  when  he  set  out  for  the  province,  relating  to 
the  marriage  in  question,  [see  let.  5,  p.  421],  it  appears 
that  he  had  received  more  than  one  letter  trom  him  upon 
tills  sul^Ject,  before  he  wrote  the  last-mentloDed  to  Atticus ; 
and,  ocmsequently,  that  he  oould  not  have  been  so  much 
a  stranger  to  the  affair  as  he  chose  to  repreeent  himself. 
Cicero's  answer  to  the  letter  of  Ccelius  concerning  this 
treaty  with  Dolabella  is  extant :  and  it  cannot  be  dated 
later  than  the  beginning  of  May  in  the  present  year ; 
because  he  mentions  the  seventh  of  that  month  as  a 
future  day,  on  which  he  proposed  to  return  from  another 
part  of  his  province  into  Cilicia.  But  the  letter  to  Atticus 
must  have  been  written  in  the  latter  end  of  the  same  year, 
because  he  takes  notice  In  it  of  the  death  of  Hortensiu^ 
Now  he  was  not  informed  of  that  event  till  he  came  to 
Rhodes,  in  his  voyage  from  Cilicia ;  as  he  himself  tdls  us, 
in  the  introduction  of  his  oratorical  treatise  inscribed  to 
Brutus.-  If  Cloero  then  was  capable  of  thus  disguising  the 
truth  concerning  Dolabella  to  the  nearest  and  most  valu- 
able of  his  friends,  it  Is  no  wonder  he  should  not  scruple  to 
act  a  still  more  counterfeit  part  in  all  that  he  says  of  him 
to  Appius.  And  this  dissimulation  he  very  fi^eely  acknow- 
ledges to  Ccelius ;  who,  indeed,  was  in  the  whole  secret  of 
the  affair :  as  it  was  by  his  intervention  that  it  seems  to  | 
have  been  principally  conducted.  Accordingly,  Cicero 
taking  notice  to  Coelius  of  the  letter  now  before  us,  which 
he  tells  him  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  information 
he  had  received  ttam  him,  in  the  6th  of  the  foregoing 
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Yon  have  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  of  my 
zeal  to  serve  you ;  of  which  I  have  given  many 
conspicuous  testimonies  in  this  province  as  well  as 
at  Rome.  Your  letter,  nevertheless,  intimates 
some  sort  of  suspicion  of  the  contrary.  It  would 
be  improper  at  this  juncture  to  reproach  you  with 
indulging  so  injurious  a  thought ;  but  it  is  neces- 
sary 1  should  convince  you  tiiat  it  is  altogether 
without  foundation.  Tell  me,  then,  wherein  did  I 
obstruct  the  deputation  which  was  intended  to  be 
sent  to  Rome  with  the  complimental  addresses  to 
you  of  this  province  ?  Had  I  been  your  avowed 
enemy,  I  could  not  have  indulged  my  spleen  by  a 
more  impotent  piece  of  malice:  and  most  cer- 
tainly, if  I  had  meant  to  act  with  a  disguised 
malevolence,  I  could  not  have  chosen  an  occasion 
that  would  have  rendered  my  sentiments  more 
notorious.  Were  I  as  perfidious  as  the  authors  of 
these  unjust  insinuations,  yet  surely  I  should  not 
I  have  been  so  weak  either  to  discover  my  enmity 
where  I  designed  to  conceal  it,  or  to  show  a  strong 
inclination  of  injuring  you  by  instances  utterly 
ineffectual.  I  remember,  indeed,  that  some  com- 
plaints were  made  to  me  concerning  the  excessive 
appointments  allowed  to  the  deputies  from  this 
province.  In  answer  to  which,  I  rather  advised 
than  directed  that  all  expenses  of  this  kind  should 
be  regulated  by  the  Cornelian  law^.  But  far  was 
I  from  insisting  even  upon  this,  as  may  appear  by 
the  public  records  of  the  several  cities.  For  when 
they  afterwards  passed  their  accounts  before  me,  I 
suffered  them  to  charge  to  the  article  of  their 
deputations  whatever  sum  they  thought  proper. 
Yet  what  falsehoods  have  not  these  worthless 
informers  imposed  upon  you  ?  They  have  affirmed, 
it  seems,  not  only  that  I  absolutely  prohibited  all 
expenses  of  this  kind,  but  even  obliged  the  agents 
of  those  deputies,  who  were  actually  set  forward  in 
their  way  to  Rome,  to  refund  the  appointments  that 
were  lodged  in  their  hands ;  and  by  these  means 
discouraged  several  others  from  undertaking  the 
same  commission.  I  might  here,  with  great  justice, 
complain  of  your  giving  credit  to  these  calumnies ; 
but  I  forbear,  as  I  said  before,  in  tenderness  to  your 
pres<*nt  disquietude,  thinking  it  more  proper,  at  this 
season,  to  vindicate  myown  conduct  than  to  reproach 
yours.  I  will  only,  therefore,  remind  you  of  a  few 
reasons  that  ought  to  have  secured  me  against 
suffering  in  your  opinion  from  these  groundless 
imputations.  If  ever,  then,  you  experienced  the 
probity  of  my  heart,  or  observed  a  disposition  in 
me  worthy  of  those  sublime  contemplations  to 
which  I  have  devoted  myself  from  my  earliest 
youth ;  if  ever  you  discovered,  by  my  conduct  in 
the  most  important  transactions,  that  I  was  neither 
Toid  of  spirit  nor  destitute  of  abilities,  you  ought 
to  have  iNelieved  me  incapable  of  acting  a  low  and 
little  part  towards  my  friends,  much  more  a  base 

iKiok ;  be  exprases  himself  in  the  following  remarkable 
'words:  "  didd  si  meam  (so.  epittdam)  legas,  quam  ego 
txun  ex  tuifl  literis  misl  ad  Appium?  sed  quid  agas?  sio 
-vivitur  :**  which  in  plain  English  amounts  to  this,  that  if 
A  man  would  be  well  with  the  world,  he  must  submit  to 
tlae  lowest  and  most  contemptible  hypocri^.  And  it  must 
1>«  owned  that  Cioero,  in  the  present  instance,  as  well  as 
izi  most  others,  acted  up  to  the  full  extent  of  his  maxim<— 
^d  Att.  tL  6;  Ep.  Fam.  viU.  6 ;  De  Clar.  Orator.  1 ;  Ep. 
Pam.  U.  lA. 

^  This  law  was  enacted,  it  is  probable,  in  order  to 
reetrain  the  Immoderate  sums  which  were  expended  in 
tbese  complimental  deputationa— Manutius. 


and  a  treacherous  one.  But  if  artifice  be  the  cha- 
racter, after  all,  in  which  I  must  needs  be  repre- 
sented,  could  anything,  let  me  ask, be  less  consistent 
with  such  a  temper,  than  either  to  slight  the  friend- 
ship of  a  man  of  your  high  rank  and  credit,  or  to 
oppose  your  glory  in  an  obscure  and  remote  pro- 
vince,  after  having  openly  supported  it  in  view  of 
the  whole  world  at  Rome  ?  Can  anything  have 
less  the  appearance  of  artifice  than  to  discover  an 
impotent  malevolence,  and  betray  to  very  little 
purpose  a  strong  propensity  of  doing  an  injury  ? 
But  what  possible  motive  could  induce  me  to 
cherish  so  implacable  a  spirit  toward  you,  who  was 
far  firom  showing  yourself  my  enemy,  (and  I  speak 
it  upon  the  information  of  my  own  brother,)  even 
at  a  time  when  you  were  almost  under  an  indis- 
pensable obligation  of  appearing  so^  ?  And  after 
our  reconciliation  had  been  effected,  agreeably  to 
our  mutual  desires  for  that  purpose,  did  you  once, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  your  consulate, 
make  a  single  request  to.  me  in  vain  ?  or  which  of 
the  commands  that  you  left  with  me,  when  I 
attended  you  to  PuteoltsJ,  did  I  not  execute  with  a 
zeal  and  assiduity  even  beyond  your  expectations  ? 
But  were  1  really  the  artful  man  I  am  represented, 
and  if  it  be  the  characteristic  of  that  disposition  to 
act  entirely  with  a  view  to  interest,  nothing  surely 
could  be  more  conducive  to  mine  than  the  friend- 
ship of  one,  from  whose  rank  and  abilities,  firom 
whose  power,  family,  and  alliances,  I  might  hope 
to  derive  the  highest  honours  and  advantages  :  con- 
siderations, I  will  own,  that  rendered  me  ambitious 
of  your  friendship,  not  from  any  low  unworthy 
cunning,  but  from  those  principles  of  prudence 
which  Wisdom  will  surely  justify.  But  these  were 
not  the  only  considerations  that  attached  me  to 
your  interest :  I  was  drawn  by  others  of  a  higher 
and  more  prevailing  influence  with  me — ^by  a  simili- 
tude of  taste  and  studies,  by  the  pleasing  habitudes 
of  fomiliar  intercourse,  and  by  the  same  common 
rescJkrches  into  the  most  concAled  and  unfrequented 
paths  of  philosophy.  To  these  inducements  of  a 
private  kind,  I  may  add  those  of  a  more  popular 
and  public  nature.  For  after  having  rendered  our 
mutual  reconcilement  conspicuous  to  the  whole 
world,  I  could  not  even  undesignedly  act  counter 
to  your  interest  without  incurring  a  suspicion  of 
my  sincerity.  Let  me  mention  also  those  obliga- 
tions which  result  horn  my  being  associated  with 
you  in  the  college  of  augurs :  obligations  which 
our  ancestors  esteemed  of  so  sacred  a  nature,  that 
they  not  only  held  it  impious  to  violate  them,  but 
would  not  even  suffer  a  candidate  to  be  elected  into 
this  society  who  was  known  to  be  at  variance  with 
any  of  its  members.  But  abstractedly  from  these 
numerous  and  powerful  motives,  there  is  one  which 
of  itself  might  be  sufficient  to  evince  the  disposition 
in  which  1  stand  towards  you :  for  tell  me,  did  ever 
any  man  possess,  or  had  reason  to  possess,  so  high 
an  esteem  for  another  as  that  which  you  know  I 

1  This  alludesto  the  services  which  Cioero  reoelTed  from 
Appins  in  his  recal  from  banishment.  "  For  Appius  (as 
Mr.  Ross  observes)  was  at  that  time  prctor :  and  though 
he  at  first  supported  his  Inother  Clodius,  and  opposed 
the  repeal  of  his  law,  yet  he  afterwards  deserted  him,  and 
Joined  with  the  friends  of  Cioero."— Cic.  pro  Rom.  33. 

J  A  maritime  city  in  Campania,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  now  called  Pozzuoli.  When  the  proconsuls  set 
out  for  their  governments,  they  were  usually  escorted  by 
their  friends  to  some  distance  from  Rome. 
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entertain  for  the  illustrious'  father-in-law  of  your 
daughter  ?  If  personal  obligations,  indeed,  can  give 
him  a  tide  to  these  sentiments,  do  I  not  owe  to 
Pompey  the  enjoyment  of  my  country,  my  family, 
my  dignities,  and  even  my  very  self  ^  ?  If  friendship 
may  be  supposed  to  have  any  effect,  is  there  an 
instance  amongst  all  our  consulars  of  a  more  inti- 
mate union  than  his  and  mine  ?  If  confidence  can 
create  affection,  what  has  he  not  committed  to  my 
care,  or  communicated  to  my  secrecy  ?  Whenever 
be  was  absent  from  Rome,  was  there  any  other  man 
whom  he  preferred  to  be  the  advocate  of  his  interest 
in  the  senate  ?  And  what  honour  is  there  which  he 
has  not  endeavoured  to  confer  upon  me  in  the  most 
distinguished  manner  ?  In  fine,  with  how  much 
temper  did  he  suffer  my  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Milo, 
notwithstanding  the  latter  had  upon  some  occasions 
joined  in  the  opposition  to  his  measures  ?  And  how 
generously  diil  he  protect  me  by  his  counsel,  his 
authority,  and  even  his  arms,  from  the  insults  and 
the  dansers  to  which  I  exposed  myself  in  that 
defence^?  And  I  cannot  but  here  observe,  that 
far  from  being  disposed,  as  you  have  shown  your- 
self in  this  affair  of  the  deputies,  to  listen  to  the 
little  idle  tales  that  might  be  propagated  to  my 
disadvantage  by  any  paltry  provincial,  be  nobly 
scorned  to  give  attention  to  the  malicious  reports 
which  were  dealt  about  to  my  prejudice  by  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  Rome".  Upon  the  whole, 
then,  as  yon  are  united  not  only  by  alliance,  but 

J  Pompey. 

k  Cicero  by  no  means  tbought  hfroaelf  so  much  obliged 
to  Pompey  as  be  here  pretends :  and  all  theee  extravagant 
profenions  were  a  mere  artifice  (and  a  thin  one.  It  must  be 
owned)  to  make  Pompey  believe  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
ill  usage  he  had  formerly  received  firom  him.  [Ad  Att. 
ix.  18.]  The  truth  of  it  is,  Cioero  had  Just  the  same  sort 
of  obligation  to  Pompey  for  the  enjoymente  he  mentions, 
as  he  would  have  had  to  a  highwayman,  who,  after  having 
taken  his  purse,  should  have  restored  it  again :  for  if  Pom- 
pey had  not  acted  a  treadierous  and  dishonest  pan  in  the 
affair  of  Clodius,  to  which  our  author  here  alludes,  Cioero 
would  never  have  been  deprived  of  his  country,  his  family, 
and  his  dignities.  But  if  Pompey  restored  him  to  theset  he 
oould  not  restore  him  to  himself :  for,  as  the  elegant  Mon- 
gault,  in  his  remarks  on  the  epistles  to  Atticus,  Justly 
observes,  if  he  rose  after  his  fall,  he  always  appeared,  how- 
ever, to  be  somewhat  stunned  by  the  blow. 

>  If  IMon  Cassias  may  be  credited  in  what  he  relates 
conoeming  the  eircumstanoes  which  attended  Mile's  trial, 
Cioero  had  as  little  reason  to  acknowledge  his  obligations 
to  Pompey  in  the  present  instance,  as  in  that  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  remark.  For  Pompey  being  apprefaenslTe 
that  Btilo*8  party  might  attempt  some  violent  measures  in 
order  to  obstruct  the  ooune  of  Justice,  surrounded  the 
court  with  his  troops;  which  so  intimidated  Cicero,  that  it 
■tterly  disconcerted  his  eloquence,  and  he  made  a  very 
langaid  defence  of  his  IHend.  Accordingly  the  oration 
which  Cioero  published,  and  which  Is  still  extant,  was  not 
qwken,  as  Dton  assures  us,  at  the  trial,  but  was  the  after- 
produce  of  his  more  composed  thoughts.  But  wheUier  the 
historian's  assertion  Is  to  be  corrected  by  Cicero,  or  Cicero's 
to  be  discredited  by  the  historian.  Is  a  point  I  shall  not 
venture  to  decide.  Though  I  must  in  justice  add,  that 
Asoonlns,  a  much  earlier  writer  than  Dion  Cassius,  and 
one  who  was  a  greater  admirer  of  Cicero,  accounts  in  a 
dlflRsrent  manner  for  the  discnrder  which  seized  the  Roman 
orator  upon  this  occasion :  for  he  ascribes  it  to  the  cla- 
mours with  which  he  was  Insulted  by  the  party  against 
Milo,  when  he  rose  up  to  speak  in  his  defenoc^Dion,  xL 
p.  145, 146 ;  Asoon.  Argument,  in  Milon. 

»  MUo  was  suspected,  or  at  least  his  advemries  pre- 
tended to  suspect  him,  of  having  a  design  agafaist  Pompey's 
Ufe :  and  perfanw  Cicero's  enemies  endeavoured  to  persaade 


by  affection,  to  my  illustrious  friend,  what  ate  the 
sentiments,  do  yon  imagine,  that  I  ought  to  bear 
towards  yon  ?  The  truSi  of  it  is,  vrere  I  your  pro- 
fessed enemy,  as  I  am  most  sincerely  the  reverse, 
yet,  after  the  letter  which  I  latdy  received  from 
Pompey,  I  should  think  myself  obUged  to  sacrifice 
my  resentment  to  his  request,  and  be  wholly 
governed  by  the  inclinations  of  a  man  to  whom  I 
am  thus  greatly  indebted.  But  I  have  said  enoagh, 
and  perhaps  more  than  was  necessary,  upon  Sm 
subject :  let  me  now,  therefore,  give  you  a  detail 
both  of  what  I  have  effected  and  am  still  attempt- 
ing for  your  interest".  #  ♦  •  ♦  • 
•         «         •         •         ••••• 

This,  my  friend,  is  what  I  hare  performed,  or 
am  endeavouring  to  perform,  in  support  of  your 
character,  I  will  rather  say,  than  in  defence  of  yoor 
person.  But  I  expect  every  day  to  hear  that  yon 
are  chosen  censor :  the  duties  of  which  office,  as 
they  require  the  highest  fortitude  and  abilities  to  | 
execute,  so,  I  am  sure,  they  far  better  deserve  your 
attention  than  any  serrices  I  am  capable  of  render 
ing  to  you  in  this  province.    FareweD. 


LETTER   II. 
To  Papirius  Pahig"*, 

Your  letter  has  rendered  me  a  most  complete 
general.  I  protest  I  did  not  imagine  yon  were  so 
A.  0.703.  wonderfully  skilled  in  the  art  military. 
But  I  perceive  you  are  an  absolute  adept, 
and  deeply  studied  in  the  tactics  of  king  Pyrriiusi* 
and  his  minister  Cineas.  I  have  some  thoughts, 
therefore,  of  following  your  most  curious  precepts, 
and  indeed  of  improving  upon  them.  For  as  I  am 
assured  that  the  best  armament  against  the  Par- 
thian cavalry  is  a  good  fleet,  I  am  designing  to 
equip  myself  accordingly.  Seriously,  you  cannot 
imagine  what  an  expert  commander  you  have  un- 
dertaken to  tutor  :  for  after  having  worn  out 
Xenophon^s  life  of  Cyrus  with  reading  it  at  Rome, 
I  have  now  fairly  practised  it  out  in  the  province. 
But  I  hope  soon  to  joke  with  you  in  person.  In 
the  mean  time,  attend  with  submission  due  to  my 
high  behests.  You  are  not  ignorant,  I  suppost, 
of  the  particular  intimacy  that  subsists  between 
Marcus  Fabius  and  myself.  I  value  him,  indeed, 
Pompey,  that  our  author  was  privy  to  that  deBlgn.~^nt. 
pro  Milon.  S4. 

A  The  particular  instances  of  Cicero's  services  to  Apploa 
are  omitted  in  the  original ;  and,  probably,  were  so  by  the 
first  editor  of  these  letters,  as  not  being  thought  proper, 
perhaps,  for  public  inspection. 

«  Lucius  Papirlus  Pvtus  appears  to  have  been  a  pcrsoo 
of  grsat  wit  and  humour,  and  in  doss  friendship  with 
Cicero.  '*  He  was  an  Epiourean,  and,  in  pnrsnanoe  of  the 
plan  of  life  recommended  by  the  principles  of  that  sect, 
seems  to  have  sacrificed  his  ambition  to  his  eaaob  He  had 
sent  some  military  instructions  by  way  of  raillery  to  Cioero, 
who  returns  an  answer  to  this  letter  in  the  same  Joooes 
manner. "— ^Ross. 

P  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Bpirus,  who  flourished  about  300 
years  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  was  esteemed  by  tbe 
ancients  as  one  of  the  greatest  soldlen  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  world.  His  whole  thoughts  and  appUcatlon  were 
turned  to  the  art  of  war :  upon  which  subject  he  published 
some  treatises,  that  were  extant  in  Plutarch's  time.  Ciness 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  commanded  under  this  heroic 
prince ;  and  who,  as  It  should  seem  fTom  this  passage,  had 
likewise  distinguished  himself  1^  his  military  writings^ 
Plut.  in  Tit.  Pyrrhl. 
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extremely,  not  only  for  the  ringuUr  integrity  and 
modesty  of  his  heart,  bnt  as  he  is  a  most  excellent 
second  to  me  in  those  contests  wherein  I  am  some- 
times engaged  with  certain  jovial  Epicurean  com- 
panions of  yonrs.  He  lately  joined  me  at  Lao- 
dicea,  where  I  am  very  desirous  of  detaining  him : 
but  he  received  an  unexpected  letter,  which  has 
given  him  great  uneasiness.  The  purport  of  it  is, 
that  his  brother  has  advertised  his  intentions  of 
selling  an  estate  at  Herculaneum^,  in  which  they 
are  both  equally  interested.  This  news  exceedingly 
alarms  my  friend^  and  as  his  brother's  understand- 
ing is  not  extremely  strong,  he  is  inclined  to  think 
he  has  been  instigated  by  some  of  their  common 
enemies,  to  take  this  very  extraordinary  measure. 
Let  me  then  entreat  you,  my  dear  Petus,  if  you 
have  any  friendship  for  me,  to  ease  Fabius  of  the 
trouble  of  this  affair,  by  receiving  the  whole  bur- 
den of  it  upon  yourself.  We  shall  have  occasion 
for  your  authority,  yoor  advice,  and  your  interest: 
and  I  hope  you  wUI  exert  them  all,  in  order  to 
prevent  these  two  brothers  from  the  disgrace  of 
appearing  as  adversaries  in  a  court  of  justice.  I 
must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  the 'persons  whom 
Fabius  suspects  to  be  the  malicioas  authors  of  this 
advice  to  his  brother,  are  Mnto  and  Pollio.  To  say 
all  in  one  word,  1  shall  think  myself  inexpressibly 
obliged,  if  you  ease  my  friend  of  this  troublesome 
affair ;  a  fiivour,  he  persuades  me,  entirely  in  your 
power.    Farewell. 


LETTER  in. 
To  Cceliut  Caldus%  Quastor  elect. 
When  I  received  the  very  acceptable  news  of 
your  being  elected  my  quiestor,  1  was  well  per- 
A  V  7oa  ^^'^^^  ^^^  ^^®  longer  you  continued  with 
me  in  this  province,  the  more  I  should 
have  occasion  to  be  satisfied  with  that  choice.  It 
is  of  importance  to  the  public  relation  which  has 
thus  arisen  between  us  that  it  should  be  improved 
by  a  nearer  intercourse.  But,  having  received  no 
account,  either  from  yourself  or  any  other  of  my 
friends,  of  your  being  set  forward  on  your  way 
hither,  I  began  to  be  apprehensive  (what  I  still 
fear)  that  1  should  leave  this  province  before  your 
i  arrival.  I  was  favoured,  'tis  true,  with  a  most 
obliging  and  polite  letter  from  you,  on  the  22d  of 
June,  whilst  I  was  encamped  in  Cilicia ;  and  it 
afforded  me  a  very  pleasing  instance  both  of  your 
abilities  and  friendly  disposition.  But  it  was  with- 
out any  date,  nor  did  it  mention  when  I  might 
expect  you.  The  person,  likewise,  that  delivered 
it,  not  having  received  it  immediately  from  your 

4  The  lamoas  city  near  Naples,  which  was  swallowed  up 
by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Veftp&sian ;  and  which  is 
now  famishing  the  literary  world  with  so  many  invaluable 
treaaures  of  antiquity. 

r  He  was  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  the  whole  of  his  merit.  For,  notwithstanding 
Cicero  addreaaes  him  in  this  letter,  as  one  of  whose  talents 
and  virtues  he  had  conceived  a  favourable  opinion,  it  is 
certain  his  real  sentiments  of  him  were  far  different. 
This  ^>pear8  from  an  epistle  to  Attlcus,  where  both  the 
monla  and  understanding  of  Coldus  are  mentioned  in 
terms  greatly  to  his  disadvantage.  "  Noa  provlnole  pra;- 
fielmus  Ccelium :  puemm  inquies,  et  fortasae  fatuum,  et 
non  gravem,  et  non  continentem.  Asaentior :  fieri  non 
potuit  aUter."~Ad  Att.  vl.  6.  See  the  13th  letter  of  this 
book. 


own  hands,  could  |pve  me  no  information  either 
when  or  from  what  place  it  was  written.  Never- 
theless, I  thought  proper  to  despatch  my  couriers 
and  lictors  with  this  express  ;  and  if  it  reaches  yon 
time  enough,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  meeting 
me  in  Cilicia  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  strong  letters  I  received  in  your  behalf, 
from  your  relations,  Curius  and  Virgilius,  had  all 
the  inflaence  which  is  due  to  the  recommendations 
of  such  very  intimate  and  very  worthy  friends ; 
but  your  own  letter  had  still  a  greater.  Believe  me, 
there  is  no  man  whom  I  should  have  rather  wished 
for  my  quosstor ;  and  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
the  world,  by  distinguishini;  you  with  every  honour 
in  my  power,  that  I  pay  ail  the  regard  which  is  so 
justly  due  to  your  own  personal  merit,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  your  illustrious  ancestors.  But  this  I 
shall  the  more  easily  be  enabled  to  effect,  if  you 
should  meet  me  in  Cilicia  :  a  circumstance  in  which 
not  only  the  public  interest  and  mine,  but  particu- 
larly your  own,  is,  I  thiuk,  nearly  concerned. 
FarewelL 


LETTER    IV. 

To  Marcus  CceliuSj  Curule-MdUe. 

I  AM  extremely  anxious  concerning  affairs  at 
Rome,  as  I  hear  there  have  been  great  disturbances 
A  u  703.  *"  ^^^  general  assemblies  of  the  people", 
and  that  the  festival  of  Minerva*  was 
celebrated  in  a  most  riotous  manner.  But  my  in- 
telligence goes  no  lower  than  that  period,  and  I  am 
altogether  uninformed  of  anything  which  has  since 
passed.  Yet  nothing  mortifies  me  more  than  being 
prevented  the  pleasure  of  laughing  with  you  at 
several  ridiculous  incidents  which  attended,  I  am 
told,  these  public  tumults  ;  but  they  are  of  such  a 
delicate  nature,  that  I  dare  not  mention  them  in  a 
letter.  I  am  a  good  deal  uneasy,  likewise,  at  not 
having  received  any  account  of  these  commotions 
from  yourself.  For  which  reason,  notwithstanding 
I  shall  be  set  out  for  Italy  before  this  reaches  your 
hand,  yet  I  hope  I  shall  meet  a  letter  from  yoa 
upon  the  road,  that  I  may  not  arrive  an  utter 
stranger  to  the  state  of  public  affairs ;  as  I  am  sure 
no  man  is  more  capable  of  instructing  me  concern- 
ing them  than  yourself. 

Your  agent,  the  worthy  Diogenes,  together  with 
your  freedman  Philo",  parted  from  me  at  Pessinus^, 
in  order  to  proceed  on  their  journey  to  the  king 
of  Galatia^ ;  though  with  little  hopes  of  succeeding 
at  a  court  neither  very  able  nor  very  willing  to 
comply  with  the  purposes  of  their  embassy. 

Rome,  my  friend,  Rome  alone,  is  the  object  that 

■  Manutius  conjectures  that  this  alludes  to  the  disturb- 
anoea  which  some  of  the  tribunes  occasioned  at  Rome,  in 
opposing  the  attempta  of  the  Pompeian  party  to  divest 
Cteeax  of  his  government  in  Gaul.  At  the  head  of  these 
tribunea,  Curio,  who  had  lately  changed  sides,  now  chose 
to  distinguish  himself.— Ad  Att.  vi.  S. 

t  This  festival  was  cdebrated  on  the  19th  of  March,  and 
continued  five  days. 

«  Ccelius  mentions  these  persons  in  a  former  letter,  as 
being  employed  by  him  to  execute  some  commission  in 
this  part  of  the  world ;  bnt  the  nature  of  the  business  with 
which  they  were  charged,  does  not  appear.— Ep.  Fam. 
viii.& 

▼  A  city  in  Phrygia,  within  the  Jariadictkm  of  Clcero'a 
gOTemmcnt. 

^  Deiotarus. 
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merits  your  attention ;  and  may  you  ever  live  within 
the  splendour  of  that  illustrious  scene  !  All  foreign 
employments  (and  it  was  my  sentiments  from  my 
first  entrance  into  the  world)  are  below  the  ambi- 
tion of  those  who  have  talents  to  distinguish  them- 
selves on  that  more  conspicuous  theatre.  And 
would  to  God,  as  I  was  ever  well  convinced  of  this 
truth,  that  I  had  always  acted  accordingly !  Be 
assured,  the  pleasure  of  a  single  walk  with  you 
would  afford  me  more  satisfaction  than  all  the 
advantages  I  can  derive  from  my  goyemment.  I 
hope,  indeed,  I  shall  receive  the  applause  of  having 
conducted  myself  throughout  my  administration 
with  an  untainted  integrity;  however,  I  should 
have  merited  as  much  honour  by  refusing  the 
government  of  this  province,  as  by  having  thus 
preserved  it  from  the  hands  of  our  enemies.  "  But 
where,  then,"  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  "  had  been 
the  hopes  of  a  triumph  ?'*  Believe  me,  I  should 
have  deemed  that  loss  well  compensated  by  escaping 
so  long  and  so  tedious  a  separation  from  all  that  1 
hold  most  valuable.  But  I  hope  I  shall  now  soon 
be  with  you.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  meet  a  letter 
from  you,  worthy  of  your  political  penetration'. 
Farewell 


LETTER  V. 
To  Jppius  Pukher, 
Whilst  I  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pyramus^,  I  received  two  letters  from  you,  and 

A.  V  70S.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^""^  ^™^'  which  Quintus 
Servilius  forwarded  to  me  from  Tarsus. 
One  of  them  was  dated  on  the  5th  of  April,  but 
the  oUier,  which  seemed  to  have  been  written  later, 
was  without  any  date.  I  will  answer  the  former, 
therefore,  in  the  first  pbice,  wherein  you  give  me 
an  account  of  your  having  been  acquitted  of  the 
impeachment  exhibited  against  you  for  mal-^dmi- 
nistration  in  this  province.  I  had  before  been 
apprised  of  many  circumstances  of  this  event  by 
various  letters  and  expresses  as  well  as  by  genend 
report ;  as,  indeed,  there  never  was  any  occurrence 
more  particularly  known.  Not  that  it  was  in  the 
least  unexpected,  but  because  the  world  is  usually 
very  minute  in  its  accounts  of  all  that  concerns  the 
honour  of  so  distinguished  a  character.  But,  not- 
withstanding your  ^tter  was  thus  in  some  measure 
anticipated,  yet  it  heightened  my  satisfaction  to 
receive  the  same  good  news  from  your  own  hand. 
My  information  was  by  this  means  not  only  more 
full  than  what  I  had  learned  from  common  fame, 
but  it  brought  you  nearer  to  my  imagination,  and 
rendered  yon  in  some  sort  present  to  those  senti- 
ments of  joy  which  arose  upon  this  occasion  in  my 
heart  Accordingly,  I  embraced  yon  in  my  thoughts, 
and  kissed  the  letter  that  gave  me  so  much  reason 
to  rejoice,  upon  my  own  account,  as  well  as  upon 
yours.  I  say  upon  my  own  account,  because  I  look 


X  III  the  original  it  is  only  said,  "  mihl  mitte  epistolas 
te  dignat."— But  it  seems  evident  what  Cioero  had  in  his 
thoughts,  by  a  pasaage  a  little  higher  in  this  letter:— 
"  obvie  mihi  velim  aint  litene  tuc,  que  me  erudiant  de 
omni  republica."  And  our  author  frequently  speaks  of 
Coelius  as  one  of  that  sort  of  dlaoeming  politicians,  who, 
in  the  language  of  Shakopeare, 

.— oan  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 

And  ny  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not. 

Macbbth. 

7  A  river  in  CUida. 


upon  those  honours  which  are  thus  paid  by  the 
general  voice  of  my  country,  to  virtue,  industry, 
and  genius,  as  paid  to  myself;  being  too  mnch  dis- 
posed, perhaps,  to  imagine  that  these  are  qualities 
to  which  my  own  character  is  no  stranger.  But 
though  I  am  by  no  means  surprised  that  this  trial  | 
should  have  ended  so  much  to  your  credit,  yet  I  i 
cannot  forbear  being  astonished  at  that  mean  and 
unworthy  spirit  which  induced  your  enemies'  to 
engage  in  this  prosecution. 

But  you  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  I  am  pre- 
mature in  my  congratulations ;  for,  while  there  is 
a  charge  still  subsisting  against  you,  what  imports 
it,  you  will  possibly  ask,  of  which  impeachment 
you  are  first  acquitted  ?  And  I  must  confess  it  is 
a  point  of  no  consequence  with  respect  to  your 
character  ;  for  you  are  not  only  perfectly  innocent 
of  both  accusations,  but  are  so  far  from  having 
committed  any  action  injurious  to  the  honour  of 
the  republic,  that  you  have  greatly  contributed  to 
raise  and  extend  its  glory*.  However,  there  is  this 
advantage  gained  by  your  present  victory,  that  the 
principd  difficulty  of  the  whole  contest  is  now 
over.  For,  by  the  terms  in  which  Sylla'a  law  is 
drawn  up  concerning  offences  against  the  state,  and 
upon  which  your  first  prosecution  was  founded,  it 
is  easy  for  any  man  to  give  a  colour  to  the  most 
groundless  charge.  Whereas  an  information  of 
bribery  turns  upon  a  fisct  in  its  own  nature  notori- 
ous, as  no  man  can  be  guilty  of  this  crime  un- 
observed by  the  public ;  and  consequently  either  | 
the  prosecutor,  or  the  person  accused,  most  evi- 
dently, and  beyond  all  power  of  artifice,  appear 
infamous.  But  who  ever  entertained  even  the 
slightest  suspicions  of  your  having  obtained  the 
high  dignities  through  which  you  have  passed  by 
illegal  methods  ?  How  do  I  regret  that  I  could  not 
be  present  at  these  prosecutions,  that  I  might  have 
exposed  them  to  all  the  ridicule  they  so  justly 
deserve ! 

You  mentioned  two  circumstances  which  attended 
your  trial  that  afforded  me  particular  satisfaction. 
The  one  is,  that  general  zeal  which  was  expressed 
by  the  whole  republic  in  your  behalf ;  the  other, 
that  generous  and  friendly  part  which  both  Pompey 
and  Brutus  have  acted  towards  you  in  this  oonjnnc- 

>  It  may  be  unneoeaaary,  perhaps,  to  remind  the  reader 
that  this  alludes  to  DolabeUa,  whose  friendship  and  alliance 
Cioero  was  at  this  time  courting. 

•  Cicero  himself  will  furnish  the  most  proper  comment 
upon  this  passage.  For.  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  written  not 
many  months  before  the  present,  he  describes  the  coaduct 
of  Appitts,  in  Cilida,  in  tenns  which  show  that  he  was 
far  from  being  unjustly  arraigned  by  Dolabdla.  He  re- 
presents him  as  having  spread  desolation  through  the  pro- 
vince by  fire  and  sword  ;  as  having  left  nothing  behind 
him  which  he  could  possibly  oany  away ;  and  as  having 
suffered  his  officers  to  commit  all  kinds  of  videDces  which 
lust  and  avarice  could  suggest  **  And  I  am  going,'*  says 
he,  **  this  very  morning  to  repeal  several  of  hia  iniquitous 
edicts.**  Appiua,  "  cum  i^  &^aip^€Mf  provindam  cura^ 
rit,  sanguinem  mlserit,  quidqnid  potuit  detraxertt,  mihi 
tradiderit  enectam,  &c.--Quid  dlcam  de  illiua  prwfectis, 
oomitibus,  legatis?  etiam  de  rapinis,  de  liMdinibus,  de 
contumeliis !— £o  ipse  die,  quo  hco  ante  lucem  scribebam, 
cogitabam  «Jii8  multa  Inique  constituta  et  acta  toUere.** 
1 1  is  pleasant  to  obaerve,  upon  some  occasions,  tha  diifn«nt 
colours  in  which  the  same  character  is  painted  by  different 
hands :  but  one  has  not  so  frequently  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  same  conduct  thus  abused  and  thus  applauded 
by  the  same  man,  and  almost,  too,  in  the  same  breath.— 
AdAttvLl. 
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tare.  With  regard  to  the  firat»  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  even 
in  the  most  flourish! og  periods  of  heroic  virtue,  to 
hare  distinguished  a  citizen  of  your  exalted  merit ; 
but  it  is  more  especially  so  in  the  present  age,  when 
there  are  so  few  of  the  same  patriot  character  to 
whom  she  can  look  up  for  protection.  And  as 
to  the  latter,  I  sincerely  rejoice  that  your  two 
relations,  and  my  very  particular  friends,  have 
thus  warmly  and  zealously  exerted  themselTcs  in 
your  cause.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  look  upon  Pom- 
pey  as  the  most  considerable  man  that  any  age  or 
nation  has  ever  produced^  :  and  Brutus,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will  soon  rise  to  the  same  honourable  pre- 
eminence above  his  fellow-citizens  in  general,  which 
now  distinguishes  him  among  our  youth  in  parti- 
cular. 

With  regard  to  those  witnesses  who  were  suborned 
to  give  evidence  against  you,  it  shall  be  my  care, 
when  I  pass  through  Asia  Cif  Flaccus  has  not 
already  prevented  me)  to  bring  them  to  condign 
punishment.  And  now  let  me  turn  to  your  second 
letter. 

I  receiTcd  great  pleasure  from  the  judicious 
sketch  you  communicated  to  me  of  public  affairs. 
It  appears  that  the  dangers  of  the  commonwealth 
are  much  less  considerable,  as  well  as  her  resources 
much  more  powerful,  than  I  imagined,  since  the 
principal  strength  of  Rome  is  united  (as  you  in- 
form me)  under  Pompey.  It  afforded  me  much 
satisfaction,  at  the  same  time,  to  remark  that 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  animates  your  letter : 
and  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you,  likewise,  that 
yoo  should  suspend  your  own  mora  important  oc- 
cupations, in  order  to  teach  me  what  judgment  to 
form  of  our  political  situation.  As  to  your  treatise 
upon  Augury',  I  beg  you  would  reserve  it  to  a 
season  when  we  shall  both  of  us  be  more  disen- 
gaged.   When  I  reminded  you  of  that  desi^,  I 

^  In  tbe  hut  remark  I  took  occasion  to  contrust  Cicero 
with  hfanself .  in  respect  to  his  sentiments  and  his  profes- 
sioos  of  Applus.  The  present  peasage  affords  an  opportu- 
nity of  showing  him  in  the  same  opposition  with  regard 
to  Pompey.  The  auth<n>,  then,  of  this  enoomlnm,  has  else- 
where said  of  the  hero  of  his  present  panegyric,  that  *'  he 
was  artful  and  ungenteel  in  his  common  intercourse ;  and 
as  to  his  political  conduct,  that  was  altogether  void  of 
everything  great  or  disinterested,  and  utterly  unworthy  of 
a  man  who  meant  well  to  the  liberty  of  his  country.** 
<*  Nihil  come,  nihil  simplex,  nihfl  iv  rois  toKvtucoIs 
honestum,  nihil  iUnstre,  nihil  forte,  nihil  liherum.**  This 
character,  'tis  true,  was  drawn  several  years  before  the 
date  of  the  present  letter ;  and  different  sentiments  of  the 
nune  man,  at  different  times,  are  perfectly  reconcilable, 
no  doubt,  with  truth  and  sincerity.  But  there  is  extant  a 
letter  to  Atticus',  written  after  this  to  Appius,  and  at  the 
distance  too  of  not  many  months,  wherein  Cicero  expresses 
the  same  contemptible  opinion  of  Pomp«y.  *  *  Ego  homlnem 
hnXirucibTvrov  (says  he)  omnium  Jam  ante  cognoram, 
nunc  vera  etiam  ii<rrparrtyuc<lfrarov,*'  And  in  another 
still  more  recent  letter  to  Atticus,  he  asserts,  that  Pom- 
pey's  political  conduct  had  been  full  of  mistakes  during 
tbe  last  ten  years  :>— "  Ut  oiim  alia  decern  annorum  peo- 
oata  omittam,"  Sco.  The  truth  of  it  is,  Cicero  seldom  con- 
tinnee  long  in  the  same  sentiments,  or  at  least  the  same 
language,  of  Pompey;  and  if  he  raises  a  trophy  to  his  fame 
in  one  letter,  we  may  be  almost  sure  of  sedng  it  reversed 
in  another.  If  our  author's  Judgment  and  penetration 
were  lees  unquestionable,  these  variations  from  himself 
might  be  imputed  to  a  mora  favourable  cause  than  can 
now,  perhaps,  be  reasonably  assigned.— Ad  Ati  i.  13 ;  viii. 
16;  viL  la 

e  See  letter  a6,  book  iii.r«m,  7. 


imagined  you  were  wholly  unemployed  and  waiting 
in  the  suburbs  of  Rome  the  determination  of  your 
petition**.  But  J  shall  now  expect  your  orations* 
in  its  stead  ;  and  hope,  agreeably  to  your  promise, 
that  you  will  send  me  such  of  Uiose  performances 
as  have  received  your  last  hand. 

Tullus,  whom  yon  charged,  it  seems,  with  a 
commission  to  me,  is  not  yet  arrived ;  nor  have  I 
any  other  of  your  friends  with  me  except  those  of 
my  own  train,  every  one  of  whom  I  may  with  strict 
propriety  call  yours. 

I  do  not  well  know  what  particular  letters  you 
mean  by  those  which  you  call  my  angry  ones.  I 
have  written  twice,  'tis  true,  in  order  fiUly  to  justify 
myself  against  your  suspicions,  as  well  as  tenderly 
to  reprove  you,  for  too  hastily  crediting  reports  to 
my  disadvantage ;  and  I  thought  I  acted  in  this 
agreeably  to  the  strictest  friendship  ;  but  since  you 
seem  to  be  displeased  with  what  I  said,  I  shall  not 
take  the  same  liberty  for  the  future.  However,  if 
these  letters  were  not,  as  you  tell  me,  marked  vrith 
my  usual  vein  of  eloquence,  I  desire  you  would 
consider  them  as  none  of  mine.  For,  as  Aristar- 
chus'  insisted  that  every  verse  in  Homer  was 
spurious  which  he  did  not  approve,  I  desire  you 
would  in  the  same  manner  look  upon  every  line 
which  you  think  unrhetorical,  as  not  the  produce 
of  my  pen.  You  see  I  am  in  a  humour  to  be  jocose. 
Farewell :  and  if  you  are  (as  I  sincerely  hope)  in 
the  possession  of  the  censorial  office,  reflect  often 
on  the  virtues  of  your  illustrious  ancestor*. 


LETTER  VI. 
From  Marcui  Coelitu. 
Wb  met  with  a  difficulty  that  greatly  embarrassed 
our  schemes  for  procuring  you  a  thanksgiving  ;  but 
A.  u.  703.   *  difficulty,  however,  which  we  were  not 
long  in  surmounting.    For  Curio,  not- 
withstanding he  is  much  in  your  interest,  declared 
that,  as  all  his  attempts  for  convening  a  general 
assembly  of  the  people  had  been  obstructed'',  he 

^  For  a  triumph. 

«  Appius  maintained  some  rank  in  the  republic  as  an 
orator,  and  was  well  skilled  Ukewiae  in  the  laws  and  anti- 
quities of  his  country.  The  orations  whi<di  Cicero  inquires 
after  were  probably  those  which  Appius  spoke  in  defence 
of  himself  on  these  trials.— De  Clar.  Orat.  297. 

'  A  celebrated  critic,  who  flourished  at  Alexandria  176 
years  before  Christ.  He  is  said  to  have  left  two  sons  behind 
him,  both  of  them  fools;  but  they  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
thought  to  have  degenerated  very  greatiy  from  their  father, 
if  what  is  reported  of  him  be  true,  that  he  wrote  above  a 
thousand  commentaries  upon  different  authors.  Miter  si 
tarn  multa  tupervacua  UgUtet! 

g  The  commentators  suppose  that  Cicero  alludes  to 
Appius  Claudius  Ccecus,  who  was  censor  in  the  year  of 
Rome  442.  He  distinguiahed  himself  in  his  oflloe  by  two 
works  of  great  utility  to  the  public ;  for  he  made  that 
famous  road  called  the  Via  Appia,  part  of  which  subsists 
to  this  day,  and  was  the  first,  likewise,  that  supplied  the 
city  of  Rome  with  water,  by  conveying  the  river  Anio 
through  an  aqueduct  of  eleven  miles  in  length.— Liv. 
ix.29. 

b  Paulna,  one  of  the  present  consuls,  not  having  yet 
sacrificed  his  Integrity  to  his  interest,  very  warmly  opposed 
the  attempts  of  Curio,  who  was  endeavouring  to  procure 
certain  laws  from  the  people  In  favour  of  Cesar's  present 
designs.  Curio,  in  revenge,  would  not  suffer  any  business 
to  proceed  in  the  senate—o  power  with  which  he  was 
invested  as  tribime  of  the  people. 
P  P  2 
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would  by  no  means  suffer  the  senate  to  pass  any 
decree  of  the  kind  in  question.  If  he  were  to 
depart,  he  said,  from  this  resolution,  it  would 
look  like  giving  up  the  advantages  he  had  gained 
by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  the  consul  Paulus,  and  he 
should  be  considered  as  deserting  the  cause  of  the 
public.  In  order,  therefore,  effectually  to  remove 
this  objection,  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
him,  that  if  he  would  suffer  the  decree  for  your 
thanksgiving  to  pass,  no  other  thanksgiving  should 
be  proclaimed  during  the  remainder  of  this  year ; 
to  which  the  consuls  likewise  consented.  Your 
acknowledgments  are  accordingly  due  to  them 
both,  but  particukrly  to  Paulus ;  for  he  came 
wholly  and  readUy  into  our  proposal  in  the  most 
obliging  manner;  whereas  Marcellus  somewhat 
lessened  the  merit  of  his  compliance,  by  telling  us 
that  *'  the  affair  of  these  thanksgivings  was  an 
article  upon  which  he  laid  no  sort  of  stress." 
After  having  thus  adjusted  matters  with  Curio, 
we  were  informed  that  Hirrus  intended  to  defeat 
our  measures,  by  lengthening  out  the  debates  ^ 
when  the  question  should  come  before  the  senate. 
Our  next  business,  therefore,  was  to  make  our 
applications  on  that  side,  which  we  so  successfully 
did,  that  we  not  only  prevailed  with  him  to  drop 
this  design,  but  when  the  question  wu  moved 
concerning  the  number  of  the  enemy's  forces,  and 
he  might  easily  have  prevented  the  decree,  by  re- 
quiring a  list  of  the  slain  J,  he  sat  entirely  silent.. 
Indeed,  the  single  opposition  he  gave  to  us  was  by 
voting  with  Cato,  who,  though  he  would  not  assent 
to  this  motion,  spoke  of  your  conduct,  however^  in 
very  honourable  terms.  I  must  not  foi^et  to 
mention  Favonius',  likewise,  as  a  third  in  this 
party.  You  will  distribute  your  thanks,  therefore, 
as  they  are  respectively  due  : — ^to  the  three  last, 
for  not  preventing  this  decree,  when  it  was  both 
in  their  inclination  and  their  power  to  have  done 
so  ;  and  to  Curio,  for  making  an  exception  in  your 
favour  to  the  general  rule  he  had  laid  down  to  him- 
self. Fumius  and  Lentulus  laboured  in  this  affair, 
as  they  ought,  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  it  had  been 
their  own,  and  went  about  with  me  in  all  my  appli- 
cations to  solicit  votes.  It  is  but  justice  to  Balbus 
Cornelius '^  to  name  him  too  in  the  catalogue  of 
your  active  friends.  He  exerted  himself,  in  truth, 
with  great  spirit  in  gaining  over  Curio :  to  whom 
he  warmly  remonstrated,  that  if  he  continued  to 
obstruct  the  senate  in  this  article,  it  would  affect 
the  interest  of  Caesar ^  and  consequently  render 
his  own  sincerity  suspicious™.     Among  those  who 

i  A  very  singular  custom  prevailed  in  the  Roman  senate, 
with  regard  to  their  method  of  debating ;  for  when  a  sena- 
tor was  required  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  point  in 
question,  he  was  at  liberty  to  harangue  on  any  other  sub- 
ject as  long  as  he  thought  proper.  This  method  was  fre- 
quently employed  to  postpone  a  decree  by  those  of  an 
opposite  party,  when  they  found  the  majority  was  likely 
to  be  against  them. 

i  The  number  of  slain  necessary  to  entitle  a  general  to 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  was  5000 ;  but,  as  a  public  thanks- 
giving was  a  distinction  of  an  inferior  nature,  perhaps  a 
less  number  might  be  sufficient— VaL  Max.  iL  8. 

k  I  have  already  had  oocaaon  to  observe,  that  Balbus 
acted  as  a'kind  of  superlntendant  of  Cesar's  political  affairB 
at  Rome. 

I  As  Cicero's  popular  talents  could  not  but  render  him  of 
service  to  any  party  he  should  espouse,  he  was  at  this  time 
courted  both  by  Pompey  and  Caesar. 

^  That  is,  with  respect  to  Cesar :  in  whose  Interest 
Curio  had  lately  declared  himself. 


voted  in  your  favour,  there  were  some  that  in  their 
^earts,  nevertheless,  were  by  no  means  well-wishers 
to  the  decree.  In  this  number  were  the  Domitii 
and  the  Scipios :  in  allusion  to  which  Curio  made 
them  a  very  smart  reply,  when  they  affected  to  be 
extremely  importunate  with  him  to  withdraw  his  , 
protest  "  I  am  the  more  inclined/'  said  he,  "  to  do 
so,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  terrible  disappoint- 
ment to  some  who  have  voted  on  the  other  side.". 
As  to  political  affairs,  the  efforts  of  all  parties 
are  at  present  directed  to  a  single  point ;  and  the 
general  contest  still  is  in  relation  to  the  provinces. 
Pompey  seems  to  unite  in  earnest  with  the  senate, 
that  the  13th°  of  November  may  be  limited  for 
Caesar's  resigning  his  government.  Cario,  on  the 
contrary,  is  determined  to  oppose  this  to  the 
utmost,  and  accordingly  has  relinquished  all  his 
other  schemes,  in  order  to  apply  his  whole  strength 
to  the  affair  in  question.  As  to  onr  party",  you 
well  know  their  irresolution,  and  consequently  will 
readily  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  they  have  not 
the  spirit  to  push  their  opposition  to  the  last 
extremity.  The  whole  mystery  of  the  scene,  in 
short,  is  this  :  Pompey,  fhat  he  may  not  seem  to 
oppose  Caesar,  or  to  aim  at  anything  but  what  the 
latter  shall  think  perfectly  equitable,  represents 
Curio  as  acting  in  this  affair  merely  upon  bis  own 
authority,  and  with  no  other  view  than  to  create 
disturbances.  It  is  certain,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Pompey  is  much  averse  to  Ctesar's  being  elected 
consul,  before  he  shall  have  delivered  up  his  go- 
vernment, together  with  the  command  of  the  army ; 
and  indeed  he  seems  to  be  extremely  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences,  if  it  should  prove  otherwise. 
In  the  meanwhile,  he  is  severely  attacked  by  Cnrio, 
who  is  perpetually  reproaching  him  with  deviating 
from  the  principles  upon  which  be  acted  in  his 
second  consulship.  Take  my  word  for  it,  notwith- 
standing all  the  difficulties  they  may  throw  in 
Curio's  way,  Caesar  will  never  want  a  friend  to  rise 
up  in  his  cause  :  and  if  the  whole  turns,  as  they 
seem  to  fear,  upon  his  procuring  some  tribune  to 

n  The  commencement  of  Caesar's  government  in  Gaul 
cannot  be  dated  higher  than  the  year  of  Rome  696  ;  for  it 
is  unanimously  agreed  by  all  the  ancient  historians,  that 
he  was  consul  in  the  year  694.  This  government  was  at 
first  granted  to  him  for  five  years,  and  afterwards  enlarffcd 
for  five  more.  Agreeably  to  this  computation,  therefore, 
the  legal  period  of  his  administration  could  not  expire  till 
the  year  705 ;  yet  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  written  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  year  704,  speaks  of  it  as  abso- 
lutely completed.  Caesar,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  harangue 
which  he  made  to  his  army.  Just  before  his  march  into 
Italy,  in  the  commencement  of  the  same  year,  expressly 
says,  that  they  had  served  under  him  nine  years :  and  it 
appears,  by  what  he  mentions  soon  afterwards,  tiiat  there 
wanted  six  months  to  complete  his  decennial  period  vrh&i 
he  was  recalled  from  his  government.  The  historians, 
likewise,  are  neither  agreed  with  themselvee,  nor  with 
each  other,  in  their  account  of  the  continuance  of  Caesar's 
administration  in  Gaul.  For  Suetonius  in  one  place  calls 
it  nine  years,  and  in  another  ten :  whereas.  Dion  Cassias 
expressly  says  it  was  but  eight.  As  the  decision  of  this 
difficulty  would  prove  very  little  entertaining  to  the  gene- 
rality of  English  readers,  it  is  only  marked  out  for  the 
consideration  of  those  who  may  think  the  solution  worth 
their  inquiry.— Ad  Att.  vii.  9 ;  Ca».  De  BeU.  Civil.  L  7, 
9;  Suet,  in  Vit.  Jul.  C«s.  25, 69 ;  Dio,  xUv.  p.  S6S. 

o  This  party  was  what  they  called  the  optimaUs,  and 
which,  in  modem  language,  might  be  termed  the  **  country 
pwrty."  They  wanted  not  only  spirit,  but  unanimity,  to 
act  to  any  effectual  purpose :  "  non  enim  boni,  ut  putant, 
oonsentiunt,"  says  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  viL  5.  ' 
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interpose  his  negative  to  their  decrees,  I  will  venture 
to  pronounce  that  he  may  remain  in  Ganl  as  long 
as  he  shall  think  proper. 
Yon  will  find  the  several  opinions  of  the  senators 

I  in  relation  to  this  affair,  in  the  newspaper  which  I 
herewith  send  to  yon.  I  leave  you  to  select  such 
articles  as  you  may  think  worthy  of  notice ;  for 
though  I  have  omitted  all  the  idle  stories  of  such  a 
man  being  hissed  p  at  the  public  games,  of  another 
being  buried  with  great  fiineral  pomp,  together 
with  various  impertinences  of  the  same  uninterest- 
ing kind  ;  it  still  abounds  with  many  paragraphs 
of  little  moment.  However,  I  chose  to  err  on  the 
right  side,  and  had  rather  hazard  informing  you  of 
what  you  may  not,  perhaps,  desire  to  hear,  than 

'    pass  over  anything  material. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  your  care  has  not  been 
wanting  to  procure  me  satisfaction  from  Sittius ; 
and  since  you  suspect  that  affair  is  not  in  very  safe 
hands,  I  entreat  you  to  take  it  altogether  into  your 
own.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIL 

To  Caniniut  Salluatxus\  Proquattor, 
YouK  courier  delivered  both  your  letters  to  me 
at  Taurus,  on  the  seventeenth  of  July,  which  I  will 
A,  V.  703.  •'*"^®''»  "  J^^  "^cm  to  desire,  according 
'to  their  respective  dates. 
I  have  heard  no  news  of  my  successor ;  and 
indeed  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  none  will  be 
appointed.  Nevertheless,  I  see  no  occasion  for  my 
continuance  in  this  province  after  the  expiration  of 
my  year',  especially  now  that  all  our  fears  are  over 
with  respect  to  the  Parthians.  I  do  not  propose 
to  stay  at  any  place  in  my  return  ;  though,  perhaps, 
I  may  visit  Rhodes,  in  order  to  show  that  city  to 
my  son  and  nephew* ;  but  of  this  I  am  not  yet 
determined.  The  truth  is,  I  am  desirous  of  reach- 
ing Rome  as  soon  as  possible :  however,  I  shall 
regulate  my  journey  according  to  the  posture  of 
public  affairs.  But  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  impossible 
for  your  successor  to  be  so  expeditious,  as  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  joining  me  in  Asia. 

As  to  what  you  mention  concerning  your 
accounts,  it  may  save  you,  I  confess,  some  trouble, 
to  make  use  of  the  dispensation  which  Bibulus,  it 
seems,  is  willing  to  grant.  But  I  think  you  can 
scarce  neglect  delivering  them  in,  without  violating 

p  It  was  usual  with  the  populace,  when  any  person, 
who  had  incurred  their  displeasure,  entered  the  places  of 
public  entertainments,  to  express  their  resentments  by  a 
general  hiss.  An  instance  of  this  kind,  which  happened 
with  regard  to  the  celebrated  Hortenslus,  is  mentioned  in 
the  S9th  letter  of  the  thizd  book. 

4  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  person  than  what  may 
be  collected  from  the  present  letter :  by  which  it  appears, 
that  he  was  qunstor  to  Bibulus  in  Syria. 

r  That  period  was  now  within  a  few  days  of  expiring ; 
for  the  letter  before  us  oould  not  have  been  written  sooner 
than  the  17th  of  July,  and  Cicero's  administration  ended 
on  the  last  day  of  the  same  month,  computing  it  from  the 
time  he  entered  his  provinoe.—Ep.  Fam.  xt.  2. 

•  "  The  island  of  Rhodes  is  situated  In  the  Mediterra- 
nean, not  far  from  the  coast  of  Lycia  and  Carlo-  It  had  a 
city  of  the  same  name,  which  was  at  this  time  much 
celebrated  and  resorted  to,  on  account  of  its  schools  of 
doquenoe  and  philosophy.  Cicero  himself,  in  the  course 
of  his  travels,  resided  some  time  here,  and  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  oratory  under  the  direction  of  Molo,  who 
was  both  an  experienced  pleader  and  fine  writer.**— Roaa. 


the  Julian  law' ;  and  though  Bibulus  may  have  his 
particular  reasons"  for  not  paying  obedience  to  that 
ordinance,  I  cannot  but  strongly  advise  your  ob« 
serving  its  injunctions. 

I  find  you  agree  with  some  others  of  my  friends 
in  thinking  that  I  ought  not  to  have  drawn  the 
troops  out  of  Apamea :  and  I  am  sorry  I  should 
have  given  occasion  by  that  step  to  the  malicious 
censures  of  my  enemies.  But  yon  are  singular  in 
doubting  whether  the  Parthians  had  at  that  time 
actually  repassed  the  Euphrates.  It  was  in  full 
confidence  of  a  fact  so  universally  confirmed,  that 
I  evacuated  the  several  garrisons  of  those  brave  and 
numerous  troops  with  which  I  had  filled  them. 

It  is  by  no  means  reasonable  that  I  should  trans- 
mit my  qufestor's  accounts  to  yon ;  nor  indeed  are 
they  yet  settled.  I  intend,  however,  to  deposit  a 
copy  of  them  at  Apamea.  In  answer  to  what  you 
mention  concerning  the  booty  we  took  from  the 
Parthians  in  this  war,  let  me  assure  you  that  no  man 
shall  touch  any  part  of  it,  except  the  city  quaestors 
on  behalf  of  the  public.  I  purpose  to  leave  the 
money  at  Laodicea  which  shall  arise  from  the  sale 
of  those  spoils,  and  to  take  security  for  its  being 
paid  in  Rome,  in  order  to  avoid  the  hazard  both 
to  myself  and  the  commonwealth,  of  conveying  it 
in  specie.     As  to  your  request  concerning  the 

100.000  drachmas^,  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
comply  with  it.  For  the  chests  of  money  taken 
in  war  fall  under  the  direction  of  the  prBfeots,  in 
the  same  manner  as  all  other  plunder ;  and  the 
particular  share  that  belongs  to  myself  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  quaestor.  In  return  to  your  question. 
What  my  thoughts  are  concerning  the  legions 
which  have  received  orders  to  march  into  Syria, 
— I  always  doubted  of  their  arrival ;  but  I  am  now 
fully  persuaded,  if  it  should  be  known  at  Rome 
that  everything  is  quiet  in  your  province,  before 
those  forces  enter  Syria,  that  they  vrill  certainly 
be  countermanded.  And  as  the  senate  has  ap- 
pointed your  successor,  Marius,  to  conduct  those 
troops,  I  imagine  it  will  be  a  considerable  time 
before  you  see  him.  Thus  far  in  reply  to  your  first 
letter :  I  am  now  to  take  notice  of  your  second. 

I  want  no  inclination  to  recommend  you,  as  you 
desire,  in  the  strongest  manner  to  Bibulus.  But 
I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  chiding  you  a 
little  for  having  never  acquainted  me  of  the  ill, 
though  unmerited,  terms  on  which  I  stand  with 
him^.  You  are  indeed  the  only  one  of  my  friends 
among  his  officers  who  omitted  to  inform  me  that 
when  the  city  of  Antiochia  was  in  a  general  con- 

<  Julius  Cflesar  procured  a  law  in  his  first  consulate,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  several  magistrates  in  the 
provinces  should  deposit  a  copy  of  their  respective  ac- 
counts in  the  two  principal  cities  of  their  government.— 
Pigh.  Annal.  i.  358. 

>  Bibulus,  in  the  year  of  Rome  694,  was  elected  Joint 
consul  with  Ciesar,  by  whom  he  was  treated  with  great 
contempt  and  indignity  for  endeavouring  to  withstand  the 
violent  measures  of  his  administration.    [See  rem.  >,  p. 

367.1  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Bibulus,  in  resent- 
ment of  these  injuries,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  vali- 
dity of  the  law  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note :  as  not 
having  been  passed,  perhaps,  with  all  the  neoeanry  for- 
malities. 

▼  About  3000{.  of  our  money. 

V  Notwithstanding  Cioero  represents  the  disgust  which 
Bibulus  had  conceived  against  him  to  have  been  alto- 
gether without  foundation,,  yet  (as  Manutius  JusUy 
observes  upon  this  paaaage)  ho  had  great  reason  to  'be 
for  Cicero  had  been  a  principal  promoter  of 
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sternation  from  the  late  inTasion  of  the  Parthians 
(and  their  great  hopes  depended  npon  me  and  my 
army),  that  Bihulns  often  declared  he  would  suffer 
the  last  extremity  rather  than  be  obliged  to  my 
assistance.  However,  I  was  not  offended  at  y»ar 
silence,  as  I  imputed  it  to  that  particular  and 
powerful  connexion  in  which  you  stood  related  to 
him  as  his  qusestor,  though  I  was  not  ignorant,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treated 
you.  But  his  unfriendly  disposition  appeared 
likewise  in  another  instance ;  for  though  he  de- 
spatched a  ooarier  to  Thermus  with  an  account  of 
the  irruption  of  the  Parthians,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  communicate  any  intelligence  of  that 
kind  to  me,  notwithstanding  he  well  knew  that 
I  was  particularly  concerned  in  the  consequence 
of  that  invasion*.  The  single  letter  I  received 
from  him  was  to  desire  my  interest  when  his 
son  was  soliciting  the  office  of  augur ;  to  which, 
in  compliance  with  those  sentiments  I  ever  bore 
towards  him,  and  in  tenderness  to  the  affliction 
under  which  he  then  laboured 7,  I  endeavoured  to 
return  him  the  most  dvil  and  friendly  answer  1 
was  capable.  If  this  behaviour  proceeded  from  a 
general  moroseness  of  temper  (which  I  confess  I 
never  took  to  be  his  disposition)  I  have  the  less 
reason  to  complain  ;  but  if  it  arose  frt>m  any  par- 
ticular coolness  to  myself,  my  recommendations  can 
nothing  avail  you.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect  the 
latter,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  towards 
me.  For  in  his  bite  despatches  to  the  senate,  he 
is  pleased  to  usurp  the  entire  credit  of  an  affidr  in 
which  i  was  jointly  concerned  with  him :  and 
assures  that  venerable  assembly  that  "he  had  taken 
proper  care  to  settle  the  exchange*  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  public." 
He  mentions,  at  the  same  time,  as  his  own  act, 
what  was  solely  and  absolutely  mine ;  and  says, 
that  "  in  order  to  ease  the  people  of  the  burden 
of  maintaining  the  Lombanl  troops  %  he  forbore 
to  demand  them."  On  the  other  hand,  he  thought 
proper  to  give  me  part  in  an  action  which  belongs 
altogether  to  himself,  and  names  me  in  the  letter  I 
am  speaking  of  as  "  joining  in  his  application  for  a 
larger  allowance  of  com  for  the  use  of  the  auxiliary 
troops."  To  point  out  another  instance,  also, 
which  betrays  the  meanest  and  most  contemptible 
malevolence : — Ariobarzanes  having  been  particu- 
larly recommended  by  the  senate  to  my  protection^, 
and  it  being  by  my  means  they  were  prevailed  upon 
to  acknowledge  his  regal  title,  Bibulus  constantly 
speaks  of  him,  throughout  his  letter,  under  the 
degrading  appellation  of  "the  son  of  the  late 
king."  My  recommendation,  therefore,  to  a  person 
thus  ill-disposed  towards  me,  would  only  render 
him  so  much  the  more  disinclined  to  serve  you. 


those  exoeMive  honoon  which  had  been  paid  to  Cesar. 
Bee  rem.  ",  aboveu 
X  Cf  oero's  prorince  being  oontignous  to  that  of  Syria. ' 
7  Two  of  hiB  sons  had  lately  been  murdered  at  Alexan- 
dria by  some  Roman  soldiers.  Seneca  mentions  the  beba* 
vioor  of  Bibulus,  upon  tttis  occasion,  as  an  example  of 
phileeophical  magnanimity ;  for  the  very  next  day  after 
he  had  received  this  afflicting  news,  he  had  the  resolution 
to  appear  in  the  public  exercise  of  his  proconsular  office. 
—Val.  Max.  iv.  1 ;  Scneo.  Consol.  ad  Marc.  14. 

*  Of  the  public  money  which  was  to  be  remitted  from 
Caicia  and  Syria,  to  the  treasury  at  Rome. 

•  Which  were  raised  In  order  to  bo  sent  against  the 
Parthians. 

b  See  letter  1,  book  ir. 


Nevertheless  I  herewith  enclose  a  letter  which 
I  have  written  to  him  in  compliance  with  your 
request ;  and  I  leave  it  to  your  own  discretion  to 
make  what  use  of  it  you  shall  think  proper.  -^ 
FarewelL 


»8eelett( 


LETTER   VIII.  1 

Marcut  Cosliut  to  Cicero. 

I  coNGKATULATB  you  ou  your  alliance'  witii 
so  worthy  a  man  as  Dolabella ;  for  such  I  sincerely 
^  jy  ygg^  think  him.  His  former  conduct,  it  is  true, 
has  not  been  altogether  for  his  own  ad- 
vantage. But  time  has  now  worn  out  those  little 
indiscretions  of  his  youth :  at  least,  if  any  of  them  j 
should  still  remain,  the  authority  and  advantage  of 
your  advice  and  friendship,  together  with  the  good 
sense  of  Tnllia,  will  soon,  I  am  oonfidentf  redaim 
him.  He  is  by  no  means,  indeed,  obstinate  in  his 
errors ;  and  it  is  not  from  any  incapacity  of  discern- 
ing better,  whenever  he  deviates  from  the  right 
path.  To  say  all  in  one  word,  I  infinitely  love  him. 

Do  you  know,  my  dear  Cicero,  what  a  victory 
Curio  has  lately  obtained  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
vinces? The  senate,  in  pursuance  of  a  former 
order,  having  assembled  to  consider  of  the  obstruc- 
tion which  some  of  the  tribunes  had  given  to  their 
decree*^,  Marcus  Maroellus  moved,  that  application 
might  be  made  to  those  magistrates  to  withdraw 
their  protest :  but  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  | 
a  considerable  majority.  Pompey  is  at  present  in 
such  delicate  drcumstanoes,  that  he  will  scarcely 
find  any  measures,  I  believe,  perfectly  to  his  satis-  | 
faction.  The  senate,  however,  seem  to  intend,  by 
the  resolution  I  just  now  mentioned*,  that  Csesar  ' 
shall  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  ' 
notwithstanding  he  should  refuse  to  resiga  his 
government.  What  effect  this  may  have  upon 
Pompey  you  shall  know  as  soon  as  I  can  discover '. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  imports  you  wealthy  veterans 
to  consider  what  methods  to  pursue,  in  case  the 
latter  should  appear  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
support  the  republic. 

Hortennus'  lies  at  the  point  of  death.  FareweU. 

c  See  rem,  S  on  the  first  letter  of  this  book. ' 

d  This  decree,  together  with  the  protest  of  the  tribunes 
here  mentioned,  is  inserted  at  large  in  the  7th  letter  of  the 
4th  book. 

«  Cicero  speaks  of  this  resolution  in  a  letter  to  Attions, 
and  produces  it  as  a  proof  that  the  intentions  of  the  senate 
were  not  true  to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth.  For 
had  the  motion  of  Maroellus  been  yigorously  supported. 
Curio's  (^position,  he  says,  would  have  been  in  vain,  and 
Caesar  must  necessarily  have  resigned  his  command.— Ad 
Att.  viL  7. 

f  There  is  evidently  some  error  in  the  Latin  text :  which 
runs  thus,  "  ^uemadmodum  hoc  laturus  Pompous  sit, 
cum  oognoscat,  quidnam  reipublice  futurum  sit,  si  aut 
non  curet,  vos  senes,"  &c.  I  have  ventured,  though  un- 
supported by  any  of  the  manuscripts  or  commentators,  to 
read  this  passage  in  the  following  manner :  '*  Quemad- 
modnm  hoc  Pompeius  laturus  sit,  cum  cognoBcam^  U  cer- 
tiorem/aciam.  Quidnam  reipublice  futurum  sit,  si  aut 
non  poesit,  aut  n<m  curet,  vos,'*  Ac. 

ff  Hortensius  would  have  been  oonsideTed  as  the  noblest 
orator  that  ever  shined  in  the  Roman  forum,  if  Cicero  had 
not  risen  with  superior  lustre.  There  was  a  peculiar 
eloquence  In  his  manner,  as  well  as  in  his  expression :  and 
it  was  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  audience  beheld 
the  grace  of  his  action,  or  listened  to  the  charms  of  his 
rhetoric,  with  greater  admiration  and  pleasure.  Cicero 
often  celebrates  him  for  the  prodigions  strength  of  hia 
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LETTER   IX. 

To  Appius  Pulcher. 
That  I  may  answer  your  letter  in  due  form, 
let  me  pay  my  congratulations  to  you  in  the  first 

A  V  703.  P''^^'  ''^^  ^^^  ^^^"'^  ^  what  concerns 
myself. 
Be  assured  the  account  you  gave  me  concerning 
the  event  of  your  trial  on  the  information  for 
bribery^,  afforded  me  great  pleasure.  Not  because 
you  were  acquitted,  for  I  never  entertained  the 
least  doubt  of  the  contrary,  but  to  find  that  there 
was  not  a  single  judge  who  dared  throw  in  a  nega- 
tive upon  your  innocence,  even  under  all  the  secrecy 
and  safety  which  the  method  of  balloting  would 
have  secured  to  his  malice.  This  is  a  circumstance 
altogether  extraordinary :  a  droumstance,  indeed, 
so  Httle  agreeable  to  the  general  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  present  depraved  generation,  that 
the  more  I  reflect  on  your  high  rank,  on  your 
public  and  private  virtues,  and  on  the  distinguished 
honours  to  which  they  have  exalted  you,  the  more 
I  consider  it  with  astonishment.  I  can  truly  say, 
no  occurrence  has  happened  for  a  considerable 
time  that  surprised  me  more. 

And  now,  let  me  entreat  you  to  imagine  yourself, 
for  a  moment,  in  my  situation  with  respect  to  the 
afhir  you  mentioned  ^  and,  if  you  should  then  find 
that  you  are  under  no  difficulties,  I  will  not  desire 
yon  to  excuse  mine.  You  will  allow  me  to  join  in 
your  own  good-natured  wishes  that  an  siliance 
which  was  conducted  without  my  knowledge,  may 
prove  happy  both  to  me  and  to  my  daughter.  I 
will  venture  to  hope,  too,  that  something  may  be 
derived  not  altogether  unfavourable  to  my  wishes^, 
even  from  the  particular  conjuncture  wherein  this 
transaction  has  happened ;  though  I  must  add, 
that  nothing  encourages  me  in  this  hope  so  much 
as  the  sentiments  I  entertain  of  your  candour  and 
good  sense.  What  farther  to  say  I  know  not.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  would  not  become  me  to  speak 
with  more  despondency  of  an  affair  to  which  you 
have  kindly  given  your  favourable  presages ;  on 
the  other,  there  are  some  lights  in  which  I  cannot 
view  it  without  uneasiness.  I  am  apprehensive, 
indeed,  lest  you  should  not  be  sufficiently  persuaded 
memory :  of  which  the  elder  Seneca  has  recorded  a  remark- 
able Instance.  He  undertook.  It  seems,  as  a  proof  of  its 
fofoe.  to  attend  a  whole  day  at  a  publio  auction,  and  give 
an  exact  aoooont  of  everything  that  was  put  up  to  sale,  of 
the  price  at  which  it  was  sold,  and  of  the  name  of  every 
particular  purchaser :  and  this  ,ho  accordingly  executed 
without  failing  in  a  single  article.  Cicero  received  the 
news  of  his  death  with  real  concern :  for  though  there  was 
a  perpetual  emulation,  there  was  a  mutual  friendship 
neverthdess  between  them.  This  harmony,  so  unusual 
with  those  who  contend  together  fer  the  same  prize,  was 
greatly  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  Atticus;  who  seems, 
indeed,  upon  all  occasions  (and  it  is  the  most  amiable  part 
of  his  very  singular  character)  to  have  employed  the 
remarkable  influence  he  enjoyed  with  all  parties,  in 
reconciling  differences  and  cementing  friendships.  Hor- 
tensiua  was  about  six  years  older  than  Cicero :  and  died 
in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.— Yal.  Max.  viiL  10 ;  CIo.  de  Clar. 
Orator.  301 ;  Benec.  Controvers.  i.  in  procem. ;  Ad  Att.  vl. 
6 ;  viii.  8 ;  Com.  Nep.  in  Vit  Att.  5, 

^  Bee  rem.  l  on  letter  5,  book  v. 

>  The  marriage  of  Cicero's  daughter  with  Dolabella. 

J  What  Cicero  seems  to  intimate  in  this  passage  is,  that 
he  might,  probably,  be  enabled,  by  the  influence  which 
bis  alliance  would  give  him  with  Dolabella,  to  infuse  into 
Um  a  more  favourable  disposition  towards  Appius. 


that  this  treaty  was  managed  without  my  privity^ ; 
as,  in  truth,  it  was  by  some  of  my  frienck,  to  whom 
1  gave  a  general  commission  to  act  in  my  absence 
as  they  should  judge  proper,  without  referring 
themselves  at  this  great  distance  to  me.  But,  if 
you  ask  what  measures  I  would  have  taken  had  I 
oeen  present,  I  will  freely  own  I  should  have 
approved  of  tiie  match',  though,  as  to  the  time  of 
consummating  it,  I  should  certainly  have  done 
nothing  either  without  your  advice  or  contrary  to 
your  inclination. 

You  have  already  discovered,  I  dare  say,  how 
terribly  I  am  perplexed  between  apologising  for  a 
step  which  I  am  obliged  to  defend,  and  avoiding, 
at  the  same  time,  saying  anything  that  may  give 
you  offence.  Have  so  much  charity,  therefore,  I  be- 
seech you,  as  to  ease  me  of  this  embarrassment ;  for, 
in  fair  truth,  1  never  pleaded  a  more  difficult  cause. 
Of  this,  however,  be  well  persuaded,  that,  had  I 
not,  ere  I  was  informed  of  this  alliance,  completed 
my  good  offices  in  your  service,  it  would  have 
induced  me  to  defend  your  reputation,  not, 
indeed,  with  more  zeal,  (for  that  would  have  been 
impossible,)  but  certainly  with  so  much  the  more 
conspicuous  and  significant  testimonies  of  my 
friendship. 

The  first  notice  that  was  given  me  of  this  mar- 
riage, was  by  a  letter  which  I  received  on  the  3rd 
of  August  upon  my  arrival  at  Sida ;  at  which  city 
I  touched  in  my  voyage  from  the  province.  Your 
friend  Servilius,  who  was  then  with  me,  seemed  a 
good  deal  concerned  at  the  news ;  but  I  assured 
him  that  the  only  effect  it  would  have,  with  respect 
to  myself,  would  be  to  give  an  additional  strength 
to  my  future  services  in  your  behalf.  To  be  short, 
though  it  cannot  increase  my  affection  for  you,  it 
has  increased  my  endeavours  of  rendering  that 
affection  more  evident :  and  as  our  former  dis- 
union made  me  so  much  the  more  cautious  to 
avoid  affording  the  least  suspicion  that  my  recon- 
cilement with  you  was  not  thoroughly  sincere,  so 
this  alliance  will  heighten  my  care  not  to  give  the 
world  reason  to  think  that  it  has  in  any  degree 
impaired  the  strength  of  that  perfect  friendship  I 
bear  you.    FareweU. 


LETTER  X. 

To  Marcut  Cato"^. 
**  Praise  from  thy  lips  'tis  mine  wiUi  pride  to  boast: 
He  best  can  give  it  who  deserves  it  most :" 

as  Hector,  I  think,  says  to  the  venerable  Priam,  in 
one  of  Nsevius's  plays.  Honourable,  indeed,  is  that 
A  u  703.  approbation  which  is  bestowed  by  those 
who  have  themselves  been  the  constant 
object  of  universal  applause.  Accordingly,  I  esteem 
the  encomiums  you  conferred  upon  me  in  the 

k  See  rem.  ff  on  letter  1  of  this  book. 

1  Cicero  had  surely  forgotten  what  he  said  to  Appius  in 
a  former  letter.  For  taking  notice  of  the  report  which 
Dolabella  had  spread  concerning  this  match,  he  affirms 
there  was  so  little  of  truth  in  it,  that  he  would  much 
sooner  renounce  all  former  correspondence  with  Dolabella, 
than  enter  into  a  new  connexion  with  a  man  who  had 
declared  himself  the  enemy  of  Appius.  *'  Ego  citius  cum 
eo.  qui  tuas  inimicitias  suscepissit,  veterem  conjtmctionem 
diromiseem,  quam  novam  conciliassem."'— Ep.  Fam.  ill. 
10.    See  the  first  letter  of  this  book. 

B  This  letter  is  an  answer  to  the  seoond  in  the  preceding 
book. 
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senate,  together  with  your  congratulatory  letter,  as  a 
distinction  of  the  highest  and  most  illustrious  kind". 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  my  wishes,  as 
nothing  could  be  more  glorious  for  my  reputation, 
than  your  having  thus  freely  given  to  friendship 
whatever  you  could  strictly  give  to  truth.  Were 
Rome  entirely  composed  of  Catos,  or  could  it  pro- 
duce many  (as  it  is  surprising  it  can  furnish  even 
one)  of  that  venerable  character,  my  desires  would 
be  amply  satisfied,  and  I  should  prefer  your  single 
approbation  to  all  the  laurels  and  all  the  triumphal 
cars  in  the  universe.  In  my  own  judgment,  indeed, 
and  according  to  the  refined  estimate  of  true  phi- 
losophy, the  honours  you  paid  me  in  the  senate, 
and  which  have  been  transmitted  to  me  by  my 
friends,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  significant  dis- 
tinction I  can  possibly  receive.  I  acquainted  you 
in  my  former  letter  with  the  particular  motives 
which  induced  me  to  be  desirous  (for  I  will  not 
call  it  ambitious)  of  a  triumph ;  and,  if  the  reasons 
I  chere  assigned  will  not,  in  your  opinion,  justify  a 
warm  pursuit  of  that  honour,  they  must  prove,  at 
least,  that  I  ought  not  to  refuse  it  if  the  senate 
should  make  me  the  offer  :  and  I  hope  that  assem- 
bly, in  consideration  of  my  services  in  this  province, 
will  not  think  me  undeserving  of  a  reward  so  usu- 
ally conferred.  If  I  should  not  be  disappointed  in 
this  hope,  my  only  request  is,  (what  indeed  you 
kindly  promise,)  that,  as  you  have  paid  me  the 
honours  you  thought  most  to  my  glory,  yon  would 
rejoice  in  my  obtaining  those  which  are  most  to 
my  inclination.  And  this  disposition  you  have 
already  very  sincerely  shown,  not  only  by  your 

n  Cioero  wa^  at  this  time  well  pleased  with  the  part 
which  Ciito  had  acted  towards  him :  for  he  tells  Attlcus, 
what  he  likewise  says  In  this  letter,  that  **  he  looked  upon 
the  applauses  which  the  former  had  conferred  upon  him, 
in  the  senate,  as  preferable  to  all  the  triumphs  in  the 
world."  But  he  boon  changed  his  language :  and,  in  his 
subsequent  letters  to  Atticus,  he  expresses  himself  with 
great  warmth  and  indignation  against  Cato's  behaviour  in 
this  very  article.  Cato,  it  seems,  had  granted  to  Bibulus 
what  he  refused  to  Ciecn),  and  voted  that  a  general  thanks- 
giving should  be  appointed,  for  the  success  of  the  former 
in  Syria.  This  was  a  preference  which  Cicero  could  not 
digest,  and  he  complains  of  It  to  Atticus  in  terms  to  the 
following  purpose.  "  Cato,"  says  he,  ••  has  given  me  his 
appUiuses,  which  I  did  not  desire,  but  refused  me  his 
suffrage,  though  I  earnestly  requested  it.  Yet  this  un- 
grateful man  has  voted  that  a  thanksgiving  shaU  be 
appointed  for  twenty  days,  in  honour  of  Bibulus.  Pardon 
me  for  saying  it ;  but  1  neither  can  nor  wiU  forgive  so 
injurious  a  treatment."  Cicero  ascribes  this  conduct  of 
Cato  to  envy ;  and  his  higenious  translator.  Monsieur  Mon- 
gault,  imputes  it  to  parttality.  On  the  contrary,  I  am 
persuaded  it  flowed  neither  from  the  one  nor  the  other, 
but  was  the  pure  result  of  that  Impartial  justice  which 
seems  upon  all  occurrences  to  have  invariably  determined 
his  actiona.  For  Cioero  had  undoubtedly  no  claim  to  the 
honour  he  demanded :  and  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
because  the  number  of  the  slain  on  the  side  of  the  enemy 
was  not  80  great  as  the  laws  in  these  cases  required. 
[Ep.  Fam.  viU.  11.]  But  It  is  probable  that  the  claim  of 
Bibulus  was  supported  by  all  the  Ugal  requisites.  For 
though  the  Parthians  were  driven  out  of  Syria  before  his 
arrival  in  the  province;  yet  Cassius,  by  whose  bravery 
they  were  repulsed,  acted  under  the  auspices  of  Bibulus : 
9ub  ^ju9  auspieio  ret  gesta  eranl,  as  they  expressed  it. 
Now  the  success  of  the  lieutenant,  or  other  subordinate 
officer,  was  always  imputed  to  the  general,  notwithstanding 
ho  were  not  actually  present ;  as  being  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  eflect  of  these  auspicia,  or  sacred  rites,  which  he 
previously  performed  ere  he  set  out  on  his  Intended  expe- 
dition.—Ad  Att  vIL  1,  2,  3 ;  Rosin.  AnUq.  Kom.  968. 


letter,  but  by  having  signed  the  decree  that  has  | 
passed  in  my  favour ;  for  decrees  of  this  kind,  I  I 
know,  are  usually  subscribed  by  those  who  are 
most  in  the  interest  of  the  person  to  whose  hononr 
they  are  voted.  I  will  only  add,  that  I  hope  to 
see  you  very  shortly ;  and  may  I  find  the  republic 
in  a  happier  situation  than  I  have  reasou  to  fear ! 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XI. 
To  Caius  Marcellus,  Consul, 

I  AM  informed,  by  the  letters  of  all  my  friends, 
what,  indeed,  I  was  sufficiently  sensible  of  by  the 
A  u  703  ^^^^^t  that  you  have  exerted  the  same 
generous  zeal  in  promoting  my  honours**, 
now  that  you  are  consul,  which  you  always  dis- 
covered, in  conjunction  with  your  whole  family,  in 
every  preceding  station  of  your  life.  There  is  no 
good  office,  therefore,  which  you  have  not  a  full 
right  to  claim  at  my  hands,  as  there  is  none  which 
I  shall  not  at  all  times  be  most  warmly  and  joyfully 
ready  to  return.  It  is  a  point  of  much  importance 
frdm  whom  one  receives  an  obligation ;  but,  believe 
me,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world  I  would  rather 
choose  be  obliged  to  you  than  yourself.  For,  not  to 
mention  that  I  have  been  attached  to  you  by  a  simili- 
tude of  studies,  and  by  the  many  generous  services 
I  have  received  both  from  yourself  and  your  father ; 
there  is  an  additional  inducement  which,  in  my 
estimation,  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  engaging ;  I 
mean  the  manner  in  which  yon  act,  and  have  ever 
acted,  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  As 
nothing,  then,  is  more  dear  to  me  than  the  com- 
monwealth, can  I  scruple  to  be  as  much  indebted 
to  you  in  my  own  particular,  as  I  am  in  common 
with  every  friend  to  the  republic  ?  And  may  yoor 
patriot  labours  be  attended,  as  I  trust  they  will, 
with  all  the  success  they  deserve. 

If  the  Etesian  winds',  which  usually  begin  to 
blow  about  this  season  of  the  year,  should  not 
retard  my  voyage,  1  hope  to  see  you  very  speedily. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XIL 

To  Appiiu  Pulcher. 

When  the  question  concerning  the   military 

honours  to  be  paid  to  your  arms'!  was  formerly 

A.  V  703    *^«^*ted  in  the  senate,  I  supported  the 

cause  of  your  glory  with  as  much  warmth 

and  zeal  as  if  I  had  foreseen  that  I  should  one  day 

have  occasion  for  your  good  offices  of  the  same 

kind  to  myself.    Truth  obliges  me,  however,  to 

acknowledge  that  you  have  returned  much  more 

than  you  received.    All  my  letters,  indeed,  from 

Rome  agree  in  assuring  me  that  you  not  ouly 

supported  my  interest  by  the  authority  of  your 

eloquence,  and  the  credit  of  your  vote,  (which  was 

as  much  as  I  could  in  reason  desire  from  a  man  of 

o  This  alludes  to  the  good  offices  of  Marcellus,  in  relation 
to  the  general  thanksgiving  which  had  lately  been  voted 
for  the  success  of  Cicero's  arms  in  Cilida.  Bee  the  6th 
letter  of  this  book. 

P  Periodical  winds,  which  constantly  blow  the  same  way 
during  a  certain  number  of  months  every  year. 

q  In  Cilida,  probably ;  in  which  province  AppiuB,astbe 
reader  has  been  informed,  was  predecessor  to  Cicetv^  This 
letter  is  upon  the  same  subject  with  the  preceding. 
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yoar  nbk  and  character,)  but  that,  by  contribntiog 
your  advice,  by  aasistiDg  at  the  meetings  which 
were  held  upon  my  accoant,  by  your  personal 
applications,  and,  in  short,  by  your  assiduity  in 
general,  you  rendered  the  good  offices  of  the  rest 
of  my  fHends  altogether  superfluous.  These  are 
circumstances  far  more  to  my  credit  than  the  ho- 
nour itself  for  which  you  thus  generously  laboured. 
The  latter,  indeed,  has  frequently  been  obtained 
by  those  who  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  but 
no  man  was  ever  supported  with  so  much  zeal  by  an 
advocate  thus  illustrious,  without  merit  to  justify 
his  claim.  But  the  great  benefit  that  I  propose 
to  myself  by  your  friendship,  arises  entirely  n-om 
the  advantages  which  naturally  flow  from  an  inter- 
course of  this  kind ;  as  nothing,  in  truth,  can  be 
attended  with  greater,  especially  between  two  per- 
sons, who,  like  you  and  me,  are  united  by  the  same 
common  pursuits;  for  I  profess  to  act  with  you 
upon  the  same  political  principles  in  which  our 
sentiments  are  perfectly  agreed,  as  well  as  to  be 
joined  with  you  in  an  equal  attachment  to  the  same 
arts  and  sciences  which  we  mutually  cultivate.  I 
sincerely  wish  that  fortune  had  as  strongly  con- 
nected us  in  every  other  respect,  and  that  you 
could  think  of  all  who  belong  to  me'  with  the 
same  friendly  sentiments  I  entertain  for  those  who 
stand  related  to  yon.  But  I  do  not  despair  that  even 
this  maybe  effected.  It  is  a  point,  however,  in 
which  you  are  no  way  concerned,  and  which  it  is 
my  part  alone  to  manage.  In  the  mean  time  I  beg 
you  would  be  persuaded,  as  you  will  most  certainly 
experience,  that  this  alliance  has,  if  possible,  rather 
augmented  than  diminished  the  warmth  of  my  zeal 
for  your  service. 

But,  as  I  hope  I  am  now  writing  to  a  censor",  I 
must  have  the  modesty  to  shorten  my  letter,  that 
I  may  not  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  respect  to  a 
magistrate  who  is  the  great  superintendant  of  good 
manners.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XIIL 
To  Marcus  Cceiitu,  Curule-jEdile, 

Nothing  could  be  more  judicious,  nor  more 
carefully  conducted,  than  your  management  of 
A  u  703  ^^^^  ***  reUtion  to  the  thanksgiving*. 
Indeed,  the  circumstances  of  that  whole 
affair  have  proved  entirely  conformable  to  my 
wishes ;  not  only  as  it  passed  the  senate  with  so 
much  expedition,  but  as  our  mutual  competitor, 
the  angry  Hirrus,  expressed  his  assent  to  those 
divine  encomiums  with  which  Cato  honoured  my 
actions.  I  am  inclined  to  flatter  myself,  therefore, 
that  this  will  lead  to  a  triumph ;  and  I  desire  you 
would  be  prepared  accordingly. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  I  find  that  Dolabella 
enjoys  the  happmess  of  your  esteem  and  friendship. 
I  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  the  drcumstanoe  to  which 
you  alluded,  when  you  mentioned  your  hopes  that 
the  prudence  of  my  daughter  Tullia  would  temper 
his  conduct.  But  what  would  you  have  said  bad 
'  you  seen  the  letter  I  wrote"  to  Appius  immediately 

'  This  alludes  to  Dolabella,  whose  conduct  to  Appius 
has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  these  remarks. 

•  See  rem, '  on  the  first  letter  of  this  book. 

<  See  the  sixth  letter  of  the  present  book,  to  which  this 
is  an  answer. 

a  The  letter  to  which  Cloero  alludes  is  the  first  of  the 
present  book.  . 


after  I  received  yours  upon  that  subject?  Yet 
thus  we  must  act,  my  friend,  if  we  would  live  in 
the  world*.  I  hope  the  gods  will  give  success  to 
this  match*  and  that  I  shall  have  reason  to  be  well 
satisfied  with  my  son-in-law;  lam  sure,,  at  least, 
your  amicable  offices  will  extremely  contribute  to 
that  end. 

The  dark  prospect  of  public  affairs  fills  me  with 
great  disquietude.  I  am  well  inclined  towards 
Curio ;  it  is  my  wish  that  Caesar's  achievements 
may  meet  with  the  honourable  rewards  they  de- 
serve ;  and  I  would  willingly  sacrifice  my  life  in 
support  of  Pompey ;  still,  however,  none  of  my 
affections  are  superior  to  that  which  I  feel  for  my 
country.  But,  I  perceive,  you  do  not  take  any 
great  part  in  her  contests ;  being  divided,  I  suppose, 
between  the  different  obligations  of  a  patriot  and  a 
friend. 

Upon  my  departure  from  the  province,  I  left 
the  administration  in  the  hands  of  Caldus*.  You 
wUl  be  surprised,  perhaps,  that  I  should  commit 
so  great  a  trust  to  so  young  a  man.  But  you  will 
remember  that  he  was  my  questor ;  that  he  is  a 
youth  of  a  noble  family,  and  that  I  am  justified  in 
my  choice  by  a  practice  almost  universal.  Besides, 
I  had  no  other  person  near  me  of  superior  rank  ; 
for  Pontinius  hid  long  before  quitted  the  province, 
and,  as  to  my  brother,  I  could  by  no  means  have 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accept  the  employment. 
Indeed,  if  1  had  placed  the  administration  in  his 
hands,  the  malicious  part  of  the  world  would  pro- 
bably have  said,  that,  instead  of  resigning  my 
government  in  obedience  to  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  I  still  continued  it  in  the  person  of  one 
who  may  justly  be  considered  as  my  second  self. 
They  might  perhaps  have  added,  too,  that  the 
intentions  of  the  senate  were,  that  those  only 
should  command  in  the  provinces  who  had  never 
enjoyed  a  government  before  '  ;  whereas,  my  bro- 
ther had  actually  presided  in  Asia^  during  three 
whole  years.  The  method  I  have  taken,  therefore, 
secures  me  firom  all  censure ;  whereas,  if  I  had 
substituted  my  brother,  there  is  no  abuse  I  should 
not  have  had  reason  to  expect.  In  fine,  I  was 
induced,  I  will  not  say  to  court,  but,  at  least,  to 
avoid  disobliging,  a  young  man  of  Caldus's  quality, 
not  only  by  my  own  inclination,  but  by  the  ex- 
ample also  of  our  two  great  potentates* ;  who,  in 
the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  distin- 
guished their  respective  quseston,  Cassius  and 
Antonius*.  Upon  the  whole,  my  friend,  I  expect 
that  you  approve  of  my  choice,  for  it  is  now  out  of 
my  power  to  recal  it 

The  hint  you  dropped  concerning  Ocella  was  so 
extremely  obscure'*  that  I  could  make  nothing  of 
it,  and  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in  your  newspaper. 

You  are  become  so  wonderfully  celebrated,  that 

▼  See  rem,  s  on  letter  1  of  this  book. 

w  The  person  to  whom  the  tliird  letter  of  this  book  is 
addressed. 

'  The  particular  decree  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  may  be 
found  among  those  which  are  inserted  in  the  seventh  letter 
of  the  fourth  book.    It  stands  the  last. 

7  He  was  elected  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  692. 

s  Ciesar  and  Pompey. 

■  Quintus  Cassius,  brother  to  the  celebrated  Caius  Cassius, 
was  quaestor  to  Pompey,  in  Spain ;  as  Mark  Antony  served 
under  Ccesar  in  the  saine  quality,  when  he  presided  aspro- 
pnctor  in  that  province. 

1»  See  the  sixth  letter  of  the  fifth  book,  p.  422. 
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the  fame  of  your  conduct  in  relation  to  Matrinius 
has  travelled  beyond  Monnt  Tannu. 

If  I  should  not  be  delayed  by  the  Etesian  winds, 
I  hope  to  embrace  you  and  the  rest  of  my  fiiends 
very  soon.    FarewelL 


LETTER   XIV. 

Ma/rcus  CcbUus  to  Cicero. 

I  AM  ashamed  to  own  how  much  occasion  I  have 
to  complain  of  Appius.  This  ungrateful  man 
singled  me  out  as  the  object  of  his  secret 
^'  ^' '  '  spleen,  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
he  has  received  greater  obligations  from  me  than 
his  narrow  spirit  would  suffer  him  to  return.  How. 
ever,  he  could  not  carry  on  his  malicious  purposes 
with  so  much  concealment,  as  to  prevent  my 
receiving  an  intimation  of  them ;  and  indeed  I  had 
myself  observed  that  he  certainly  did  not  mean  me 
well.  Accordingly,  I  found  that  he  had  been  tam- 
pering with  his  colleague^  to  my  prejudice  ;  as  he 
soon  afterwards  openly  avowed  his  injurious  designs 
to  some  others  of  his  friends.  I  discovered  also, 
that  he  had  entered  into  some  consultations  of  the 
same  kind  with  Lucius  Domitius ;  who  is  lately,  I 
must  inform  you,  become  my  most  bitter  enemy. 
In  short,  I  perceived  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
recommend  himself  to  Pompey  by  his  ill  offices  to 
me.  Nevertheless  I  could  not  submit  to  enter 
into  any  personal  remonstrances  or  intercessions 
with  a  man  whom  I  had  reason  to  consider  as 
indebted  to  me  even  for  his  life.  I  contented  myself 
therefore  with  complaining  to  some  of  our  common 
friends^  who  had  been  witnesses  to  the  obligations 
he  had  received  at  my  hands.  But  as  this  method 
I  found  was  to  no  purpose,  and  that  he  would  not 
deign  to  give  me  the  least  satisfaction,  I  determined 
to  apply  to  his  colleague.  I  rather  chose  indeed 
to  ask  a  favour  of  the  latter,  (notwithstanding  I 
was  sensible  that  my  connexions  with  you<*  had 
rendered  him  far  £rom  being  my  friend,)  than 
undergo  the  mortification  of  engaging  in  a  personal 
confidence  with  so  ridiculous  and  contemptible  a 
mortal  as  Appius.  This  step  extremely  exasperated 
him,  and  he  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  it,  than  he 
warmly  complained  that  I  was  seeking  a  pretence 
to  quarrel  with  him,  merely  in  resentment,  he  said, 
for  his  not  having  fully  gratified  my  avaricious 
expectations.  Soon  after  this  he  openly  endea- 
voured to  procure  Servius  to  exhibit  articles  of 
impeachment  against  me,  and  entered  into  several 
consultations  with  Domitius  for  that  purpose.  But 
when  they  perceived  that  they  could  not  succeed 
in  their  intended  charge,  they  dropped  this  design, 
and  resolved  to  encourage  a  prosecution  of  another 
kind ;  though  at  the  same  time  they  well  knew 
that  there  was  not  the  least  shadow  of  evidence  to 
support  their  accusation.  However,  towards  the 
close  of  my  Circensian  games",  these  shameless 

c  Lucius  Calphumius  Piso.  the  father-in-law  of  Ccaar, 
was  ooUeaffue  with  Appius  in  the  oenaorial  office. 

d  An  enmity  had  subsiBted  between  Piao  and  Cicero, 
ever  since  the  consulate  of  the  former,  who  concurred  with 
Clodius  in  those  violent  measures  which  terminated  ia 
Cicero's  exile.^— See  rem,  ",  p.  341 ,  and  rem.  i,  p.  369. 

c  Circensian  games  is  a  general  name  for  those  shows  of 
vurious  kinds,  which  were  exhibited  at  different  seasons  to 
the  people  in  the  Circus ;  a  place  in  Rome  set  apart  for 
those  purposes.  But  the  particular  games  alluded  to  in 
this  passBge,  are  most  probably  (as  Manutius,  with  great 


confederates  caused  me  to  be  indicted  on  the  Sean- 
tinian  law'.  But  Pola,  whom  they  had  spirited 
up  to  be  the  informer,  had  scarce  enterad  his  action 
when  I  lodged  an  information  against  oar  worthy 
censor!  himself,  for  the  very  same  crime.  And 
nothing  in  truth  could  have  been  more  ba|^y 
concerted ;  for  this  retaliation  was  so  univenally 
applauded,  and  by  the  better  sort  too  among  the 
people,  that  the  general  satisfaction  they  have 
expressed,  has  merited  Appius  even  more  than  the 
disgrace  of  the  information  itself.  I  have  charged 
him  likewise  with  appropriating  a  little  chapel  to 
his  private  use,  which  belongs  to  the  public^. 

It  is  almost  six  weeks  since  I  delivered  my  former 
letter  to  the  slave  who  now  brings  yon  both ;  and 
I  am  extremely  vexed  at  the  fellow's  delay. — I 
think  I  have  no  farther  news  to  send  yon,  except 
that  Domitius  ^  is  in  great  pain  for  the  suooeas  of 
his  approaching  election. 

As  I  earnestly  wish  to  see  you,  I  expect  joax 
arrival  with  much  impatience.  I  will  only  add  my 
request  that  you  would  show  the  world  you  are  as 
sensible  of  the  injuries  done  to  me,  as  I  have  ever 
warmly  resented  those  which  have  at  any  time  been 
offered  to  yourself.    FarewelL 


a.u.703. 


LETTER  XV. 
From  the  same. 
If  you  had  taken  the  king  of  Parthia  himself 
prisoner  and  sacked  his  metropolis,  it  would  not 
make  you  amends  for  your  absence  firom 
these  diverting  scenes.  Yon  have  lost 
indeed  a  subject  of  inexhaustible  mirth,  by  not 
being  a  spectator  of  the  very  ridiculous  figure  which 
the  luckless  Domitius  displayed  when  he  lately 
found  himself  disappointed  of  his  election  J.    The 

reason,  conjectures)  those  which  they  called,  the  Roman.. 
For  these  were  exhibited  by  the  ediles  in  September ;  and 
this  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  some  time  in  that  or 
the  following  month.    The  nature  of  these  games  has  been    I 
explained  in  a  former  note. 

'  The  author  of  this  law  was  Marcus  Scantinfus,  who 
was  tribune  of  the  people  in  the  year  of  Rome  601.  It 
prohibited  that  horrid  and  unnatural  oommeroe,  which, 
in  after-ages  of  more  confirmed  and  shameless  corruption, 
became  so  general  as  to  be  openly  avowed  even  by  those 
who  affected,  in  other  respects,  a  deoency  of  character. 
Horace  and  Pliny  the  consul  are  both  instances  of  this 
kind,  and  afford  a  very  remarkable  evidence,  that  the  best 
dispositions  are  not  proof  against  fashionable  vices,  how 
detestable  soever,  without  a  much  stronger  counterpoise 
than  a  mere  moral  sense  can  supply. 

ff  Appius. 

^  Manutius,  in  his  remark  upon  this  place,  produces  a 
passage  from  Livy,  by  which  he  proves,  that  it  was  the 
business  of  the  censors  to  take  care  that  these  public 
chapels  should  not  be  shut  up  by  private  persons  fnm  the 
general  and  common  use  to  which  they  were  originally 
erected.  Ccelius,  therefore,  informed  against  his  advwsary 
for  having  practised  himself  what  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him,  by  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  punish  in  others.— 
Manutius  In  loc. 

1  This  person,  it  Is  probable,  is  the  same  who  is  men-  | 
tioned  before  in  this  letter.  The  commentators  suppose 
that  the  election  of  which  Ccelius  speaks  was  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  augural  college,  in  the  room  of  Hortensius, 
lately  deceased.  For  it  Is  said,  in  the  next  letter,  that 
Mark  Antony  was  his  competitor ;  and  it  appears,  from 
Hirtius,  that  the  former  was  chosen  augur  about  this  timo. 
— Hirt.  De  Bell.  GalL  vii.  50. 

i  See  the  last  note  of  the  preceding  letter. 
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assembly  of  the  people  was  exceedingly  numerous 
upon  this  occasion :  but  the  foroe  of  party  bore 
down  all  before  it'*,  and  even  carried  away  many 
of  tiie  friends  of  Domitins  from  his  interest.  This 
circumstance  he  imputes  to  my  management :  and 
as  he  considers  the  preference  which  has  been  thus 
given  to  his  competitor  as  a  real  injury  done  to 
himself,  he  honours  me  with  the  same  marks  of  his 
displeasure  with  which  he  distinguishes  the  most 
intimate  of  his  friends.  He  is  at  present  indeed  a 
▼ery  divertieg  spectacle  of  indignant  wrath :  which 
he  impotently  discharges,  in  the  first  place  against 
myself  for  promoting  the  election  of  Mark  Antony, 
and  in  the  next  against  the  people,  for  expressing 
so  much  satisfaction  in  his  repulse. 

Uoder  this  article  of  news  relating  to  Domitins, 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention,  that  his  son  has 
commenced  a  prosecution  against  Satuminus:  a 
man,  it  must  be  owned,  whose  conduct  in  the 
former  part  of  his  life  has  rendered  him  extremely 
odious.  The  public  is  waiting  with  great  impatience 
for  the  event  of  this  trial :  but  since  the  infamous 
Peducseus  has  been  acquitted,  there  is  a  fair  prospect 
that  Satuminus  will  not  meet  with  more  inexorable 
judges. 

As  to  political  affairs,  I  haye  often  mentioned 
to  you  that  I  imagined  the  public  tranquillity  could 
not  possibly  be  preserved  beyond  the  present  year : 
and  the  nearer  we  approach  to  those  contentions 
which  must  inevitably  arise,  the  more  evident  this 
danger  appears.  For  Pompey  is  determined  most 
strenuously  to  oppose  Cesar's  being  consul  unless 
he  resigns  his  command  :  and  Cesar,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  persuaded  that  he  cannot  be  safe  upon 
those  terms  ^  He  has  offered  however  to  throw 
up  his  commission,  provided  Pompey  will  do  the 
same.  And  thus  their  very  suspicious  friendship 
and  alliance  will  probably  end  at  last  in  an  open 
war.  For  my  own  part  I  shall  be  extremely  per- 
plexed in  what  manner  to  act  in  that  conjuncture  : 
and  I  doubt  you  will  likewise  find  yourself  under 
the  same  embarrassment.  On  the  one  hand  I  have 
an  interest  and  connexion  with  Pompey's  party  : 
and  on  the  other,  it  is  Caesar's  cause  alone  and  not 
his  friends  that  I  dislike.  You  are  seosibfe,  I  dare 
say,  that  so  long  as  the  dissentions  of  our  country 
are  confined  within  the  limits  of  debate,  we  ought 
ever  to  join  with  the  more  righteous  side ;  but  that 
as  soon  as  the  sword  is  drawn,  the  strongest  party 
is  always  the  best*".  With  respect  to  our  present 
divisions,  I  foresee  that  the  senate,  together  with 
the  whole  order  of  judges",  will  declare  in  favour  of 

k  Mark  Antony  was  supported  by  all  the  interest  and 
credit  of  Csaar :  who  exerted  bimself  very  strenuously 
upon  thifl  occasion,  by  going  in  person  to  the  several 
municipal  towns  of  Italy  that  lay  nearest  to  his  province 
of  QanI,  in  order  to  engage  them  in  favour  of  his  friend. 
For  these  cities  being  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  Rome, 
had  a  right  of  voting  at  elections.— Hirt  De  BelL  OaU. 
viU.50. 

1  Ccaor  had  acted  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  illegal  manner 
daring  his  first  consulate:  he  apprehended,  therefore,  and 
with  Just  reason,  that  if  he  should  divest  himself  of  his 
command,  and  return  to  Rome  in  a  private  character,  his 
enemies  would  immediately  arraign  him  for  his  mal-admi- 
iiistratloa.~Dio,  p.  148. 

■>  It  were  to  be  wished  that  every  man  who  embraces 
this  maxim,  were  as  little  scrupulous  of  acknowledging  it 
as  the  author  of  this  letter :  for  of  all  noxious  creatures,  a 
knave  without  a  mask  is  by  far  the  least  dangerous. 

"  The  expression  in  the  original  is,  quiqtu  rajudieant : 
which  Dr.  Middleton  has  translated,  and  aU  who  Judge  of 


Pompey :  and  that  all  those  of  desperate  fortunes, 
or  who  are  obnoxious  to  the  laws,  will  list  them- 
selves under  the  bannera  of  Caesar.  As  to  their 
armies,  I  am  persuaded  there  will  be  a  great 
inequality.  But  I  hope  we  shall  have  time  enough 
to  consider  the  strength  of  their  respective  forces, 
and  to  declare  ourselves  accordingly. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  a  piece  of 
news  much  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted.  You 
must  know  that  our  worthy  censor  Appius  is  become 
the  very  prodigy  of  reformers,  and  is  most  out- 
rageously active  in  restraining  our  extravagances 
in  pictures  and  statues,  in  limiting  the  number  of  ! 
our  acres,  and  abolishing  usurious  contracts'*.  The 
man  imagines,  I  suppose,  that  the  censorship  is  a 
kind  of  specific  for  discharging  the  stains  of  a 
blemished  reputation^.  But  I  have  a  notion  he 
will  find  himself  mistaken  :  for  the  more  pains  he 
takes  of  this  sort  to  clear  his  character,  the  more 
visibly  the  spots  will  appear. — In  the  name  of  all 
the  gods,  my  dear  Cicero,  hasten  hither  to  enjoy 
the  diverting  spectacle  of  Appius  sitting  in  judgment 
on  extravagance,  and  Drusus^  on  debauchery  !  It 
is  a  sight,  believe  me,  well  worth  your  expedition. 

Curio  is  bought  to  have  acted  very  prudently 
in  withdrawing  his  protest  against  the  decree  for 
the  payment  of  Pompey's  troops. — But  to  answer 
your  question  in  few  words  concerning  my  senti- 
ments of  public  affairs :  if  one  or  other  of  our 
chiefs  should  not  be  employed  against  the  Parthians, 
I  am  persuaded  great  dbsentions  wiU  soon  ensue : 
dissentions,  my  friend,  which  nothing  can  terminate 
but  the  sword,  and  which  each  of  them  seem  well- 
inclined  and  prepared  to  draw.  In  short,  If  your 
own  safety  were  not  deeply  concerned,  I  should 
say  that  Fortune  is  going  to  open  to  you  a  most 
entertaining  scene'.    Farewell. 

things.  But  this  explanation  is  contrary  to  the  ooncurrent 
sentiments  of  the  best  commentator^  who  agree  that  qui 
rei  judicant  is  a  ciroumlocutiou  far  judUes.  The  phrase, 
it  must  be  owned,  is  singular :  and  so  is  the  style  of  Ceelius 
in  general.  But  what  principally  confirms  the  sense  here 
adopted  is,  that  it  is  most  agreeable  both  to  credibility 
and  to  fact.  For  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that  every 
man  of  Judgment  was  an  enemy  to  C«»ar :  and  it  is  most 
certain  that  the  whole  order  of  judges  were  friends  to 
Pompey.— Ad  Att.  viii  16 ;  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  65. 

o  It  is  probable  that  Appius  had  himself  as  remarkably 
transgressed  the  rules  of  moderation  in  this  last  article,  as 
ho  undoubtedly  had  in  the  other  two :  for  avarice  is  an 
attendant  that  seldom  fails  of  accompanying  luxury.  It 
is  certain,  at  least,  that  fa  is  own  poeaesaidns  were  far  above 
mediocrity :  for  Cicero  frequently  speaks  of  him  in  the 
preceding  letters  as  a  man  who,  by  his  wealth  as  well  as 
by  his  alliances  and  abilities,  was  of  great  weight  in  the 
republic.  And  as  to  his  extravagance  of  the  virtuoso  kind, 
it  appears  that  when  he  intended  to  offer  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  aidile,  he  plundered  all  the 
temples  of  Greece,  as  well  as  other  less  sacred  repositories, 
in  order  to  make  a  collection  of  pictures  and  statues  for 
the  decoration  of  the  games  which  were  annually  exhibited 
by  those  magistrates.— Ep.  Fam.  iiL  10 ;  Pro  Domo,  43  i 
Vide  et  Pigh.  AnnaL  in  anno  696. 

P  The  batteries  of  ridicule  are  never  more  properly 
pointed,  than  when  they  are  thus  levelled  at  counterfeit 
virtue :  as  there  is  nothing  that  more  justly  raises  con- 
tempt  and  indigiufctlon  than  those  reforming  hypocrites, 

Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia  vivunt.— Juvkm. 

9  It  is  supposed  from  what  Coelius  here  says  of  him,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  praetors  this  year.— PIgh.  Anna!.  703. 

r  The  meaning  of  this  seems  to  be  (as  one  of  the  com- 
mentators has  explained  it)  that  if  Cicero  himself  were 
not  in  danger  ttom  the  disaention  between  Caesar  and 
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LETTER  XVL 
To  Terentia  and  Tuilia. 

The  amiable  young  Cicero  and  myself  are  per- 
fectly well,  if  you  and  my  dearest  Tuilia  are  so. 
A.  u.  703.^®  arrired  here"  on  the  14th  of  this 
month,  after  a  very  tedious; and  dis- 
agreeable passage,  occasioned  by  contrary  winds. 
Acastus*  met  me  upon  my  landing,  with  letters 
from  Rome,  having  been  so  expeditious  as  to 
perform  his  journey  in  one-and-twenty  days.  In 
the  packet  which  he  delivered  to  me,  I  found 
yours,  wherein  you  express  some  uneasiness  lest 
your  former  letters  should  not  have  reached  my 
hands.  They  have,  my  Terentia:  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely obliged  to  you  for  the  very  full  accounts 
you  gave  me  of  everything  I  was  concerned  to  know. 

I  am  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  shortness  of 
your  last,  as  you  bad  reason  to  expect  us  so  soon. 
It  is  with  great  impatience  I  wish  for  that  meeting : 
though  I  am  sensible  at  the  same  time  of  the 
unhappy  situation  in  which  I  shall  find  the  republic. 
All  tiie  letters  indeed  wbich  I  received  by  Acastus, 
agree  in  assuring  me  that  there  is  a  general  tend- 
ency to  a  civil  war :  so  that  when  I  come  to  Rome 
I  shall  be  under  a  necessity  of  declaring  myself 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  However,  since  there  is 
no  avoiding  the  scene  which  fortune  has  prepared 
for  me,  I  shall  be  the  more  expeditious  in  my 
journey,  that  I  may  the  better  deliberate  on  the 
several  circumstances  which  must  determine  my 
choice.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  meet  me  as  fiir  on 
my  way  as  your  health  will  permit. 

The  legacy  which  Prescius  has  left  me  is  an 
acquisition  that  I  receive  with  great  concern :  as  I 
tenderly  loved  him,  and  extremely  lament  his  death. 
If  his  estate  should  be  put  up  to  auction  before  my 
arrival,  I  beg  you  would  recommend  my  interest  in 
it  to  the  care  of  Atticus :  or  in  case  his  affairs 
should  not  allow  him  to  undertake  the  office,  that 
you  would  request  the  same  favour  of  Camillus. 
And  if  this  should  not  find  you  at  Rome,  I  desire 
you  would  send  proper  directions  thither  for  that 
purpose.  As  for  my  other  affairs,  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  settle  them  myself:  for  I  purpose  to  be  in  Italy, 
if  the  gods  favour  my  voyage,  about  the  13th  of 
November.  In  the  mean  time  I  conjure  you,  my 
amiable  and  excellent  Terentia,  and  thou  my 
dearest  Tuilia,  I  conjure  you  both,  by  all  the  tender 
regards  you  bear  me,  to  take  care  of  your  healths. 
Farewell. 

Athens,  October  the  18th. 


N^  LETTER  XVIL  "^ 
To  Tiro\ 
I  DID  not  imagine  I  should  have  been  so  little 
able  to  support  your  absence:   but  indeed  it  is 

A.  u  703  "^"^  ****'*  ^  *^*°  ^®^  *******     Accordingly, 
'  notwithstanding  it  is  of  the  last  impor- 

Pompey,  it  must  afford  him  great  diversion  to  see  these 
two  chiefs,  who  had  both  of  them  used  him  ill,  revenging 
his  quarrel  upon  each  other. 

•  Athene 

*  A  freedman  belonging  to  Cicero. 

«  He  was  a  favourite  slave  of  Cicero,  who  trained  him 
up  in  his  family,  and  formed  him  under  his  own  imme> 
diate  tuition.    The  probity  of  his  manners,  the  elegance  of 


tance  to  my  interest*  that  I  should  hasten  to  Rome, 
yet  I  cannot  but  severely  reproach  myself  for 
having  thus  deserted  you.  However,  as  yon  seemed 
altogether  averse  from  pursuing  your  ▼oyage  till 
you  should  re-establish  your  h^th,  I  approTcd  of 
your  scheme :  and  I  still  approve  of  it,  if  you  con- 
tinue in  the  same  sentiments.  Nevertheless,  if  after 
having  taken  some  refreshment,  you  should  think 
yourself  in  a  condition  to  foUow  me,  you  may  do 
so  or  not,  as  you  shall  judge  proper.  If  you  should 
determine  in  the  affirmative,  I  have  sent  Mario  to 
attend  you :  if  not,  I  have  ordered  him  to  return 
immediately.  Be  well  assured  there  is  nothing  I 
more  ardently  desire  than  to  have  you  with  me, 
provided  I  may  enjoy  that  pleasure  without  pre- 
judice to  yourself.  But  be  assured  too,  that  if 
your  continuing  somewhat  longer  at  Patrs^  should 
be  thought  necessary,  I  prefer  your  health  to  all 
other  considerations.  If  yon  should  embark  im- 
mediately, you  may  overtake  me  at  Lencas*.  Bot 
if  you  are  more  inclined  to  defer  yo\ir  voyage  till 
your  recovery  shall  be  better  confirmed,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  be  very  careful  in  choosing  a  safe 
ship ;  and  that  you  would  neither  sail  at  an  improper 
season  nor  without  a  convoy.  I  particularly 
charge  you  also,  my  deiir  Tiro,  by  all  the  regard 
you  bear  me,  not  to  suffer  the  arrival  of  Mario,  or 
anything  that  I  have  said  in  this  letter,  in  the  Itast 
to  influence  your  resolution.  Believe  me,  whatiever 
vrill  be  most  agreeable  to  your  health,  will  be  most 
agreeable  likewise  to  my  inclinations :  and  therefore 
I  desire  you  would  be  wholly  governed  by  your  ovm 

his  genius,  and  his  uncommon  erudition,  recommended 
him  to  his  master's  peculiar  esteem  and  affection:  of 
which  the  letters  addressed  to  him  in  ^this  collection  are  a 
lasting  and  remarkable  memorial.  They  are  many  ef 
them  ivritten,  indeed,  in  a  style  so  different  from  the 
ordinary  language  of  friendship,  that  they  probably  gave 
strength  and  currency  to  a  suspicion  highly  disadvan- 
tageous to  Cicero's  moral  character.  This  impatatton 
seems  to  have  been  first  propagated  by  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Asinius  Pollio ;  who,  in  a  treatise  which  he  pub- 
lished in  order  to  magnify  his  father's  eloquence  at  the 
expense  of  Cicero's,  inserted  a  wanton  sonnet,  whidi  he 
pretended  was  composed  by  the  latter  on  Tiro.  But  to 
speak  impartially,  there  does  not  seem,  from  all  that  can 
be  traced  of  Cicero's  private  conduct,  the  least  sufficient 
evidence  to  charge  him  with  having  been  infected  with 
this  execrable  vice  of  his  degenerate  countrymen.  In 
passing  Judgment,  therefore,  on  these  letters  to  Uro.  it 
should  be  remembered  that  Cicero's  temper  waa  more  than 
commonly  warm :  which  infused  a  pectdiar  heat  into  all 
his  expressions,  whether  of  friendship  or  of  enmity.  This, 
together  with  those  notions  of  amity  which  were  carried 
by  the  ancients,  in  general,  so  much  higher  than  they 
have  risen  in  modem  ages,  may  account,  perhaps,  for 
those  overflowings  of  tenderness  which  are  so  very  observ- 
able in  the  letters  to  Tiro.— Aul.  GeU.  ziU.  9 ;  Plin.  Epist. 
vil.4. 

V  As  Cioero  was  full  of  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a  triumph, 
he  was  desirous  of  hastening  to  Rome  befive  the  disaentions 
between  Cssar  and  Pompey  should  be  raised  to  ao  great  a 
height  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  e^joy  that 
honour. 

V  A  city  in  Peloponnesus,  which  still  subsists  under  the 
name  of  Patras.  Cioero  had  left  Tiro  indisposed  in  this 
place,  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  present  letter. 

>  A  little  Grecian  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  now  called 
Saint  Maure.  It  was  on  this  island  that  the  celebrated 
promontory  stood,  from  whence  the  tender  Sappho  is  said 
to  have  thrown  herself  in  a  fit  of  amorous  despair ;  and 
which' the  inimitable  Addison  has  rendered  still  more 
celebrated  by  his  ingenious  papers  on  the  hover^t  leap.— 
See  Spectator,  vol.  UL  Na  S83, 233. 
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pradence.  It  is  true  I  am  extremely  desirom  of 
your  company,  and  of  enjoying  it  as  early  as  pos- 
sible :  but  the  same  affection  which  makes  me  wish 
to  see  you  soon,  makes  me  wish  to  see  you  welL  Let 
your  health  therefore  be  your  first  and  principal  care ; 
assuring  yourself,  that  among  all  the  numberless 
good  offices  I  have  received  at  your  hands,  I  shall 
esteem' this  by  far  the  most  acceptable. 
Novem.ber  tho  3d. 


LETTER  XVIIL 
To  the  same. 
I  CANNOT  describe  to  you  (nor  would  I  indeed 
I    if  it  were  in  my  power)  the  uneasy  situation  of  my 
A  D  703    ^^^'  '  ^  ^^  ^^^y  **y»  ^^**  yoor  speedy 
recovery  and  return  to  me  will  afford 
infinite  satisfaction  to  both  of  us. 

The  third  day  after  we  parted  brought  me  to  this 
place)".  It  11^  within  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia* 
of  Leucas,  where  I  promise  myself  that  we  shall 
meet,  or  at  least  that  I  shall  find  Mario  there  with 
a  letter  from  you.  In  the  mean  while  let  me 
entreat  you  to  be  careful  of  your  health,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mutual  tenderness  we  bear  towards  each 
I  other.  Farewell. 
Alyzia,  Nov.theAth. 


I 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  the  same. 


I  DESPATCHED  a  letter  to  you  yesterday  from 
this  place,  where  1  continued  all  that  day  in  order 
A  u  70a  *°  ^*^*  *^*  arrival  of  my  brother  ;  and  I 
write  this  before  sunrise,  just  as  we  are 
setting  out.  If  yon  have  any  regard  for  us,  but 
particularly  for  me,  show  it  by  your  care  to  re- 
establish your  health.  It  is  with  great  impatience 
I  expect  to  meet  you  at  Leucas  ;  but  if  that  cannot 
be,  my  next  wish  is  that  I  may  find  Mario  there 
with  a  letter.  We  all  of  us  indeed,  but  more 
especially  myself,  earnestly  long  to  see  you  ;  how- 
ever,  we  would  by  no  means,  my  Tiro,  indulge 
ourselves  in  that  pleasure,  unless  it  may  be  con- 
sistent with  your  health.  There  is  no  necessity 
therefore  of  hastening  your  journey,  as  there  wiU 
be  days  enough  to  enjoy  your  company  when  once 
you  diall  be  thoroughly  recovered.  I  can  easily 
indeed  forego  your  services ;  but  your  health,  my 
dear  Tiro,  I  would  fain  preserve,  for  your  own 
sake  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  next  for  mine. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 
To  the  same, 
YouK  letter  produced  very  different  effects  on 
my  mind,  as  the  latter  part  somewhat  alleviated 
A  c  703    ^^  concern  which  the  former  had  occa- 
sioned.   I  am  now  convinced  that  it  will 
not  be  safe  for  you  to  proceed  on  your  voyage  till 
your  health  shall  be  entirely  re-established ;  and 
I  shall  see  you  soon  enough,  if  I  see  you  perfectly 
recovered. 

I  find  by  your  letter  that  you  have  a  good 


7  Alyzla,  a  city  of  Acamia  in  Oreeoe. 
*  About  fifteen  miles. 


opinion  of  your  physician,  and  I  am  told  he  deserves 
it.  However,  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of  the 
regimen  he  prescribed  ;  for  soups  cannot  certainly 
be  suitable  to  so  weak  a  stomach.  I  have  written 
to  him  very  fully  concerning  you,  as  also  to  Lyso. 
I  have  done  the  same  likewise  to  my  very  obliging 
friend  Curius;  and  have  particularly  requested 
him,  if  it  should  be  agreeable  to  yourself,  that  he 
would  remove  you  into  his  house.  I  am  appre- 
hensive indeed  that  Lyso  will  not  give  you  proper 
attendance ;  in  the  first  place,  because  carelessness 
is  the  general  characteristic  of  all  his  countrymen* ; 
and  in  the  next,  because  he  has  returned  no  answer 
to  my  letter.  Nevertheless,  as  you  mention  him 
with  -esteem,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  continue  with  him 
or  not  just  as  you  shall  think  proper.  Let  me 
only  enjoin  you,  my  dear  Tiro,  not  to  spare  any 
expense  that  may  be  necessary  towards  your  re- 
covery. To  this  end  I  have  desired  Curius  to 
supply  you  with  whatever  money  you  shall  require ; 
and  I  think  it  would  be  proper,  in  order  to  render 
your  physician  the  more  careful  in  his  attendance, 
to  make  him  some  present. 

Numberless  are  the  services  I  have  received 
from  you,  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  in  my  public 
and  my  private  transactinns ;  in  the  course  of  my 
studies  and  the  concerns  of  my  family.  But  would 
you  crown  them  all  ?  Let  it  be  by  your  care  that 
I  may  see  you  (as  I  hope  I  soon  shall)  perfectly 
recovered.  If  your  health  should  permit,  I  think 
you  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  embarking  with  my  queestor  Mescinius ;  for  he 
is  a  good-natured  man,  and  seems  to  have  conceived 
a  friendship  for  you.  The  care  of  your  voyajge 
indeed  is  the  next  thing  I  would  recommend  'to 
you,  after  that  of  your  h^th.  However,  I  would 
now  by  no  means  have  you  hurry  yourself,  as  my 
single  concern  is  for  your  recovery.  Be  assured, 
my  dear  Tiro,  that  all  my  friends  are  yours  ;  and, 
consequently,  as  your  health  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  me  as  well  as  to  yourself,  there  are 
numbers  who  are  solicitous  for  its  preservation. 
Your  assiduous  attendance  upon  me  has  hitherto 
prevented  you  from  paying  due  regard  to  it.  But 
now  that  you  are  wholly  at  leisure,  I  conjure  you 
to  devote  all  your  application  to  that  single  object ; 
and  I  shall  judge  of  the  affection  you  bear  me  by 
your  compliance  with  this  request.  Adieu,  my 
dear  Tiro,  adieu !  adieu !  may  you  soon  be  restored 
to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  your  health. 

Lepta,  together  with  all  your  other  friends,  salute 
you.     Farewell. 
Leucas,  Nov.  the  7th. 


LETTER  XXL 

To  the  same. 

Though  it  was  but  an  hour  or  two  that  you  and 
I  spent  with  Xenomenes  at  Thyreum^,  yet  he  has 
A.  u.  703L  conceived  as  strong  an  affection  for  you 
as  if  he  had  conversed  with  you  his  whole 
life,  so  wonderfully  engaging  is  my  Tiro  !  Accord- 
ingly he  has  promised  to  assist  you  in  all  your 
occasions ;  and  it  is  a  promise,  I  am  well  persuaded, 
he  will  punctually  perform. 

I  should  be  gbid,  if  you  find  yourself  better,  that 
you  would  remove  to  Leucas,  in  order  to  perfect 


«  The  Grecians. 


b  A  city  of  Peloponnesus. 
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I  your  recovery.    NeTertfaeless,  I  would  not  have 
I  you  change  your  present  situation  without  taking 
I  the  sentiments  of  Curins  and  Lyso,  together  with 
those  of  your  physician. 

I  had  some  thoughts  of  sending  Mario  back  to 

I  you,  whom  you  might  return  to  me  with  a  letter  as 

I  soon  as  your  health  should  be  somewhat  mended. 

I  But  I  considered  that  this  would  be  only  securing 

,  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  once  ;  whereas,  I 

hope  to  receive  that  satis&ction  frequently.    And 

I  if  .you  have  any  regard  for  me,  you  may  easily  give 

it  me  by  sending  Acastus  every  day  to  the  quay, 

where  he  cannot  fail  of  meeting  with  many  who 

will  readily  charge  themselves  with  conveying  a 

letter  to  me.    You  may  be  assured,  in  return,  that 

I  shall  not  suffer  any  opportunity  to  escape  me  of 

sending  a  line  or  two  by  those  who  are  going  to 

PatrsB. 

I  rely  entirely  upon  the  care  of  Curius  for  your 
recovery  ;  as  nothing,  I  am  sure,  can  exceed  either 
his  friendship  to  myself  or  bis  humanity  in  general. 
I  desire  therefore  you  would  be  wholly  resigned  to 
his  direction.    As  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  the 

Sleasure  of  your  company  to  the  advantage  of  your 
ealth,  I  entreat  you  to  have  no  other  concern  but 
what  relates  to  your  recovery;    all  the  rest,  be 
assured,  shall  be  mine.    Again  and  again  I  bid 
you  farewell.   I  am  this  moment  leaving  Leucas. 
Nov.  the  7th. 

— ♦— 

LETTER  XXIL 

To  the  tame. 
This  is  the  third  letter  I  have  written  to  you 
within  these  four-and-twenty  hours;  and  I  now 
A.  n  703L  ^^^  ^P  ™y  ^^^^  moTt  in  compliance  with 
my  usual  custom  than  as  having  anything 
new  to  say.  I  can  only  repeat  indeed  what  I  have 
often  requested,  that  you  would  proportion  the 
care  of  your  health  to  the  affection  you  bear  me. 
Yes,  my  Tiro,  I  conjure  you  to  add  this'  to  the 
numberless  good  offices  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  as  the  most  acceptable  of  them  all.  When 
you  have  taken,  at  I  hope  you  will,  all  necessary 
measures  for  that  purpose,  my  next  desire  is,  that 
you  would  use  the  proper  precautions  likewise  to 
secure  to  yourself  a  safe  voyage.  In  the  mean 
time,  you  will  not  fail  to  write  to  me  as  often  as 
you  shall  meet  with  any  person  who  is  coming  into 
Italy,  as  I  shall  take  all  occjisions  of  doing  the  same 
'  on  my  part,  by  those  who  may  be  going  to  Patras. 
In  one  word,  take  care  of  yourself,  my  dear  Tiro, 
I  charge  you ;  and  since  we  have  been  thus  pre- 
vented from  pursuing  our  voyage  together,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  resuming  yours  in  haste.  Let 
it  be  your  single  care  to  re-establish  your  health. 
Again  and  again  farewell. 
Actium  d,  Nov.  the  7th,  in  the  evening.  ^ 


LETTER  XXIIL 

To  the  same, 

I  HAYB  been  detained  here  *  this  whole  week  by 

contrary  winds,  which  have  likewise  confined  my 

A.  u.  703.  ^>^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  Buthrotum'.     I 

'am  full  of  anxiety  about  your  health, 

^  A  dty  in  Epini&    « In  Coroyra.    '  A  city  in  Epinis. 


though  by  no  means  surprised  at  not  hearing  frtnn 
you,  as  the  same  winds  which  delay  my  voyage 
prevent  the  arrival  of  your  letters. 

Let  me  entreat  you  to  exert  your  utmost  care 
in  regaining  your  health ;  and  I  hope,  as  soon  as 
the  season  of  the  year  and  your  reootery  shall 
render  it  convenient  for  yon  to  embark,  you  will 
return  to  him  who  infinitely  loves  you.  Yovr 
arrival  will  be  impatiently  expected  by  nnmberleta 
others  as  well  as  by  myself ;  for  all  who  bear  any 
affection  for  me  are  tender  well-wishers  to  yon. 
Again  and  again,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  conjure  you  to 
take  care  of  your  health.    FarewelL 

Corcyia,  Nov.  the  16th. 


LETTER  XXIV. 
To  the 


s  The  ancients  entertained  a  variety  of 
notions  concerning  the  mystical  power  of  numhers,  jwrti* 
culorly  the  nuxnher  seven  with  its  several  multipUcations 
and  divisions.  Cicero,  n  one  of  his  philosophical  treatise* 
calls  this  numher  rerum  omnium  /ere  nodut; 
its  particular  influence  with  regard  to  the  arisis  of  disteni- 


Ws  parted,  you  know,  on  the  second  of  Novem- 
ber ;  on  the  sixth  I  arrived  at  Leucas,  from  whence  i 
A.  D.  703L  ^  reached  Actium  the  following  day.  I 
was  detained  there  by  contrary  winds  till 
the  next  morning,  when  I  sailed  for  Corcyra,  where 
I  arrived  on  the  ninth,  after  having  had  a  very 
favourable  passage.  The  weather  proving  extremely 
tempestuous,  I  was  obliged  to  continue  in  that 
place  till  the  sixteenth,  when  T  again  proceeded  on 
my  voyage  ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  I  entered  the 
bay  of  Cassiope,  a  maritime  town  in  Corcyra, 
situated  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from 
my  former  port  Here,  the  wind  shifting,  I  was 
detained  till  the  23d.  In  the  mean  time,  thoee 
ships  that  had  accompanied  me  thither,  and  were 
so  impatient  as  immediately  to  put  to  sea  again, 
were  many  of  them  lost.  However,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  I  last  mentioned  we  weighed  anchor ; 
and,  having  sailed  all  that  night  and  the  next  day 
with  a  fair  gale  from  the  south  and  a  very  dear 
sky,  we  gained  with  great  ease  the  port  of  Hydmns 
in  Italy.  The  same  wind  carried  us  the  following 
day,  being  the  twenty-fifth,  to  Brundisium.  I 
was  met  at  this  place  by  Terentia  (who  desires  me 
to  assure  you  of  her  esteem),  and  we  entered  the 
town  together.  On  the  twenty-seventh,  a  slave 
of  Plancius  arrived  here  with  your  very  aooeptable 
letter,  dated  the  thirteenth  of  this  month ;  which, 
though  it  did  not  entirely  answer  my  wishes,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  alleviate  the  uneasiness  I  was 
under  upon  your  account.  I  had  the  satisfiietiott 
likewise  of  hearing  at  the  same  time  from  your 
physician,  who  confirms  me  in  the  hope  that  yon 
will  soon  be  well. 

And  now,  as  I  perfectly  well  knoir  your  prudence, 
your  temperance,  and  the  affection  yon  Dear  me, 
can  it  be  necessary  that  I  should  entreat  you  to 
employ  your  utmost  care  to  re-establish  your 
health  ?  I  am  persuaded  indeed  you  will  do  every 
thing  in  your  power  to  return  to  me  as  soon  as 
possible ;  however,  I  would  by  no  means  have  you 
more  expeditious  than  your  strength  will  bear.  I 
am  sorry  you  accepted  Lyso's  invitation  to  his 
concert,  lest  your  going  abroad  so  soon  should 
occasion  a  relapse  on  the  fourth  critical  week^. 


litisto   , 
distent-     I 
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Bat,  rince  yxm  w«re  wttling  to  hazard  your  health 
rather  than  appear  deficient  in  point  of  poUteneaSi 
I  hope  yon  will  guard  aj^inst  any  ill  conaeqnenoe 
that  may  attend  yonr  complaiaanoe. 

I  have  written  to  Curivs  to  raqnest  he  would 
make  a  proper  acknowledgment  to  your  physician, 
and  supply  you  likewise  with  whatever  money  your 
occasions]  shall  require,  which  I  will  repay  to  his 
order.  You  will  find  a  horse  and  a  mule  at  Bnin- 
disinm,  which  I  have  left  there  for  your  service.  I 
am  proceeding  on  my  journey  to  Rome,  where  I 
expect  to  see  great  commotions  upon  the  entrance 
of  the  new  consuls  into  their  office  **.     However, 

pen,  that  he  alludes  in  the  present  psMage.  Macrobiue 
baa  retaDod  abondanoe  of  absurd  learning  in  relation  to 
this  wonder-working  number,  which  heooncludes  with  tho 
following  reflections : — *'  Undenon  immeritobic  numerus 
totlufl  fabrics  dispensaior  et  dominus,  sgris  quoque  cor- 
poribus  pericnlum  sanitatemve  denuntiat."  This  opinion 
howeva*  is  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  a  more  im- 
proved philoeophy,  and  experience  shows  that  the  7th,  the 
Uth,  Ac.  days,  are  frequently  attended  with  certain  deter- 
mining symptoms  in  the  progress  of  acute  diseases.— 
Macrob.  in  8omn.  8cip.  I.  6. 

^  The  consuls  entered  upon  their  office  on  the  first  day 
of  the  new  year. 


it  is  my  resolutaon  not  to  engage  in  the  violent 
measures  of  either  party. 

I  have  only  to  add  my  most  earnest  request, 
that  yon  would  not  embark  without  taking  all 
prudent  precautions  to  secure  a  safe  voyage.  The 
masters  of  ships,  I  know,  who  are  governed  entirely 
by  their  hopes  of  gain,  are  always  in  haste  to  sail. 
But  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Tiro,  not  to  be  too 
hazardous ;  and  remember  that  yon  have  a  wide 
and  dangerous  sea  to  traverse.  I  should  be  glad 
you  would,  if  possible,  take  your  passage  with 
Meseinius,  who  is  never  disposed  to  run  any  im- 
prudent risks  in  expeditions  of  this  kind.  Bnt  if 
your  health  should  not  permit  yon  to  embark  so 
soon,  let  me  desire  you  would  look  out  for  some 
other  companion  in  your  voyage,  whose  public 
character  may  give  him  an  authority  with  the  com- 
mander of  your  ship.  In  a  word,  you  cannot  more 
effectually  oblige  me  than  by  exerting  your  utmost 
care  to  return  to  me  safe  and  welL  Again  and 
again,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  bid  you  adieu. 

I  have  recommended  you  in  the  strongest  terms 
to  the  care  both  of  Cnrius  and  Lyso,  as  well  as  of 
your  physician.    Adieu. 


LETTER   I.J 
To  Tiro, 


^ 


BOOK   VII. 


NoTWiTHBTAM DING  that  I  feel  the  want  of  your 
services  in  every  place  and  upon  all  occasions,  yet 
a.  u  701  ^  assured  your  illness  gives  me  far  less 
concern,  on  my  own  account,  than  on 
yours.  However,  since  it  has  terminated,  as  Cnrius 
informs  me,  in  a  quartan  ague,  I  hope,  if  you  are 
not  wanting  in  proper  care,  that  it  will  prove  a 
means  of  more  firmly  esteblishing  your*  health.  Be 
so  just,  then,  to  the  regard  you  owe  me,  as  not  to 
suffer  any  other  concern  to  employ  your  tboughte 
bnt  what  relates  to  your  recovery.  I  am  sensible, 
at  the  same  time,  how  much  you  suffer  from  this 
absence ;  but,  believe  me,  all  will  be  well  whenever 
you  are  so.  I  would  by  no  means,  therefore,  have 
you  in  so  much  haste  to  return  to  me,  as  to  expose 
yourself  to  the  dangera  of  a  winter  voyage ;  nor, 
indeed,  to  the  fatigue  of  a  sea^sickness,  before  you 
shall  have  sufficiently  recovered  your  strength. 

I  arrived  in  the  suburbs^-of  Rome  on  the  fourth 
of  January,  and  nothing  could  be  more  to  my 
honour  than  the  manner  in  which  I  was  met  on 
my  approach  to  the  city.  But  I  am  unhappily 
fallen  into  the  very  midst  of  public  dissention ;  or 
rather,  indeed,  I  find  myself  surrounded  with  the 
flames  of  a  civil  war.    It  was  my  earnest  desire  to 

1  A  quartan  ague  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be 
eztreniely  salutary  in  its  consequences.  Aulus  Gelllus 
mentions  a  contemporary  orator  and  phOosopher  who 
wrote  a  serious  pan^iyric  npcm  this  wholesome  distemper, 
wherein  he  supported  his  opinion  upon  the  authority  of  a 
passage  in  some  writings  of  Plato,  which  are  now  loet— 
Noct.  Att  XTii.  18. 

i  As  Cicero  claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  he  was 
obliged,  tni  his  pretensions  should  be  determined,  to  take 
up  his  residenoe  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  agreeably 
to  a  custom  which  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
pireoeOing  observatiana. 


have  composed  these  dangeroas  ferments ;  and  I 
probably  might,  if  the  passions  of  some,  in  both 
parties,  who  are  equally  eager  for  war,  had  not 
rendered  my  endeavours  ineffectual.  My  friend 
Cesar  has  written  a  very  warm  and  menacing  letter 
to  the  senate*'.  He  has  the  assurance,  notwith- 
standing their  express  prohibition,  to  continue  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  in  the  government  of  his 
province  ;  to  which  very  extraordinary  measures  he 
has  been  instigated  by  Curio.  The  latter,  in  con- 
junction with  Quintus  Cassius  and  Mark  Antony, 
without  the  least  violence  having  been  offered  to 
them*,  have  withdrawn  themselves  to  Cesar. 
They  took  this  step  immediately  after  the  senate 
had  given  it  in  charge  to  the  consuls"^,  the  pretora, 
and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  together  with  those 

k  The  purport  of  Cssar's  letter  was,  that  he  declared 
himself  willing  to  resign  his  command,  provided  Pompey 
did  the  same ;  bat  if  this  were  not  complied  with,  that  he 
would  immediately  march  into  Italy,  and  revenge  the 
injuries  done  both  to  himself  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
republic.— Appian.  De  Bell.  Civ.  ii. 

1  The  letter  mmtioned  in  the  last  note  was  received  by 
the  seiuite'with  great  indignation,  and  considered  as  an  open 
declaration  of  war.  Accordingly  they  voted,  that  if  Conar 
did  not  resign  his  command  by  a  certain  day  named  in  their 
decree  for  that  purpose,  he  should  be  deemed  an  enemy  to 
his  country.  This  decree  was  protested  against  by  Curio, 
Qnintus  Cassias  Longinus,  and  Mark  Antony,  in  virtue  of 
their  prerogative  as  tribunes  of  the  people ;  and  while  the 
senate  were  deliberating  in  what  manner  to  punish  the 
authors  of  this  protest,  they  were  advised  by  the  consul 
Lentulus  to  withdraw  before  any  decree  against  them  had 
actually  passed.  I  Perhaps  this  is  all  that  Cicero  means 
when  he  asserts,  that  **  no  violence  had  been  offered  to 
these  tribunes,"  for,  otherwise,  his  assertion  would  be 
contradicted  by  the  nnanimous  testimony  of  all  the  ancient 
historian8.~Appian.  De  BeU.  Civ.  iL ;  Ces.  De  BeU.  Civ. 
L  5. ;  Die,  xU.  p.  153. 

B  The  consuls  of  this  year  were  Clodios  HaroeUus,  and 
Cornelius  Lentulus  Crua. 
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of  us  who  are  invested  with  proconmilar  power,  to 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  the  republic".  And 
never,  in  truth,  were  our  liberties  in  more  imminent 
danger ;  as  those  who  are  disaffected  to  the  com- 
monwealth never  were  headed  by  a  chief  more  capa- 
ble or  better  prepared  to  support  them.  We  are 
raising  forces  with  all  possible  diligence,  under  the 
authority  and  with  the  assistance  of  Pompey,  who 
now  begins,  somewhat  too  late  I  fear,  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  Caesar's  power.[In  the  midst,  however,  of 
these  alarming  commotion^  the  senate  .demanded, 
in  a  very  full  house,  that  a  triumph  should  be  im- 
mediately decreed  to  me.  But  the  consul  Lentulus, 
in  order  to  appropriate  to  himself  a  greater  share 
in  conferring  this  honour,  told  them  that  he  would 
propose  it  himself  in  proper  form,  as  soon  as  he 
should  have  despatched  the  affairs  that  were  neces- 
sary in  the  present  conjuncture.  In  the  mean 
time  I  act  with  great  moderation ;  and  this  con- 
duct renders  my  influence  with  both  parties  so 
much  the  stronger.  The  several  districts  of  Italy 
are  assigned  to  our  respective  protections ;  and 
Capua  is  the  department  I  have  taken  for  mine. 

I  thought  it  proper  to  gi^e  you  this  general  in- 
formation of  public  affairs,  to  which  I  will  only  add 
my  request,  that  you  would  take  care  of  your 
health,  and  write  to  me  by  every  opportunity. 
Again  and  again  I  bid  you  farewell. 
Jon.  the  12th. 


LETTER   n. 
To  Ruftu^. 
I  SHOXTLD  have  used  my  utmost  endeavours  to 
have  given  you  a  meeting,  if  you  had  continued  in 
A.  u.  704    y^^^  resolution  of  going  to  the  place  you 
first  appointed ;   and  though  you  were 
willing  to  spare  me  that  trouble,  yet  be  aasured  I 
should,  upon  the  least  notice,  have  shown  you  that 
I  prefer  your  convenience  to  my  own. 

If  my  secretary,  Marcus  Tullius,  were  not  absent 
I  should  be  able  to  send  you  a  more  explicit  answer 
to  your  letter.  This,  however,  I  will  assure  you, 
that,  with  regard  to  exhibiting  the  accounts'  you 
mention  (for  I  will  not  venture  to  be  so  positive  as 
to  any  other  instance),  he  has  not  intentionally 
taken  any  step  injurious  either  to  your  interest  or 
your  reputation.  As  to  my  own  share  in  this 
transaction,  had  the  law  formerly  observed  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind  been  still  in  force,  I  should  not, 
most  certainly,  have  laid  my  accounts  before  the 
treasury,  without  having,  agreeably  to  those  con- 
it  By  this  decree,  the  mAgistrates  therein  named  were 
invested  with  a  discretionary  power  of  acting  rb  they 
should  Judge  proper  in  the  present  exigency  of  puhlio 
affairs ;  a  decree  to  which'  the  senate  never  had  recourse 
but  in^caaes  of  the  utmost  danger  and  distress.— Ces.  De 
Bell.  Civ.  i.  5. 

«  Lucius  MesciniuB  Rnfus,  the  person  to  whom  this 
letter  is  addressed,  was  questor  to  Cicero  in  Cilicia.  His 
conduct  in  that  office  seems  to  have  given  occasion  to  the 
character  we  find  of  him  in  the  letters  to  Atticus,  where 
ho  is  represented  as  a  man  of  great  levity,  and  of  a  most 
debauched  and  avaricious  turn  of  mind.— Ad  Att.  iv.  S. 

p  These  were  Cicero's  accounts  relating  to  the  public 
expenses  of  his  government  in  Cilicia;  in  which  there 
seem  to  have  been  articles  inserted  not  alt<^ther  favour- 
able to  the  reputatlim  of  Rufus  as  quvstor,  and  which  he 
was  desirous  therefore  should  have  been  altered  or  sup- 
pressed before  they  had  been  delivered  into  the  treasury 
at  Rome. 


nexions  that  subsist  between  us**,  previously  exa- 
mined and  adjusted  them  with  you.  But  the 
ancient  usage  in  these  cases  being  now  superseded 
by  the  Julian  law',  which  obliged  me  to  leave 
a  stated  account  in  the  province,  and  exhibit  an 
exact  copy  of  it  to  the  treasury ;  I  paid  yon  that 
compliment  in  Cilicia,  which  I  should  otherwise 
have  paid  you  at  Rome.  Nor  did  I  at  that  time  by 
any  means  endeavour  to  control  your  accounts  by 
mine  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  made  concessions  to  you, 
of  which,  I  dare  say,  you  will  never  give  me  reason  to 
repent.  The  fact  is,  I  resigned  my  secretary  (whose 
conduct  you  now,  it  seems,  suspect)  entirely  to  your 
directions :  and  it  was  Tullius,  together  with  your 
brother,  (who  you  desired  might  be  joined  with  him,) 
that  settled  these  accounts  with  you  in  my  absence. 
I  concerned  myself,  indeed,  no  farther  than  just 
to  cast  my  eye  over  them ;  and  I  considered  the 
copy,  which  I  thus  received  from  my  secretary,  as 
coming  immediately  from  your  brother's  own  hand. 
In  this  whole  transaction  I  have  treated  you  with 
all  possible  respect  and  confidence ;  and  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  have  employed  a  person  to  make 
up  these  accounts,  who  would  have  been  more 
cautious  than  my  secretary  that  nothing  should 
appear  to  your  disadvantage.  That  I  have  paid  a 
necessary  obedience  to  the  Julian  law,  by  deposit- 
ing a  copy  of  my  stated  accounts  in  the  two  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  province,  is  most  certain.  But 
though  I  had  many  reasons  for  being  desirous  of 
passing  them  as  expeditiously  as  possible ;  yet  I 
should  have  waited  your  return  to  Rome,  had  I  not 
considered  their  being  thus  deposited  in  the  pro- 
vince as  just  the  same  thing,  with  respect  to  you, 
as  if  they  had  been  actually  carried  into  the  treasury 
at  Rome. 

As  to  the  article  you  mention  relating  to  Voluaius, 
it  could  by  no  means  be  inserted  in  the  account. 
For  I  am  informed  by  those  who  are  conversant  in 
business  of  this  kind,  particularly  by  my  most 
judicious  friend  Camillus,  that  Volusina  cannot 
stand  charged  vnth  the  sum  in  question,  inatead  of 
Valerius";  but  that  the  sureties  of  the  latter  are 
necessarily  liable  to  the  payment  of  this  debt.  It 
amounts,  however,  to  no  more  than  nineteen 
thousand  sesterces',  and  not  to  thirty  thousand", 
as  you  state  it  in  your  letter.  For  I  had  recovered 
part  of  it  from  Valerius,  and  it  is  only  the  re- 
mainder  that  I  have  charged.  But  you  are  unwil- 
ling, it  should  seem,  to  allow  me  the  credit  of 
having  acted  upon  this  occasion  either  with  gene- 
rosity in  regard  to  my  friends,  or  (what,  indeed,  I 
less  value  myself  upon)  even  with  common  caution 
with  respect  to  myself.  Why  else  should  you 
suppose  that  my  lieutenant  and  pnefect  owe  it  to 
my  secretary,  rather  than  to  myself,  that  they  are 
eased  of  a  very  severe,  and,  in  truth,  a  very  uncon- 
Bcionable  burden.'  and  why  else  should  you  imagine 

4  As  proconsul  and  questor. 

'  See  rem.  <,  on  letter  7«  hook  vii. 

•  The  nature  of  this  affair  oonoeming  yolerlos  and 
Tolusius  is  utterly  inexplicable,  as  it  refers  to  a  transac- 
tion of  which  we  know  neither  the  full  circumstancos.  nor 
the  particular  laws  to  which  it  relates.  Vain,  therefore, 
would  be  the  task  of  retailing  the  several  opini(ms  of  the 
oommentatora  upon  this  and  the  following  passages, 
or  the  attempt  to  clear  them  up  by  any  additional  con- 
jectures ;  as  it  is  better  to  remain  quietly  in  the  dark, 
than  to  blunder  about  in  quest  of  a  light  which  is  no 
where  to  be  found. 

t  About  159/.  sterling.  «  About  2402.  sterling. 
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me  80  negligent  in  a  point  wherein  both  my  duty 
and  interest  were  equally  and  greatly  concerned, 
as  to  suffer  my  secretary  to  settle  this  account  just 
as  he  thought  proper,  without  requiring  him  even 
to  read  it  over  to  me  ?  In  short,  though  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  taken  no  imprudent  measures  in 
this  business,  yet  you  will  not  believe,  it  seems, 
that  I  have  bestowed  upon  it  even  a  single  thought. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  scheme  of  throwing 
off  tlus  debt  from  Yolusius  was  entirely  my  own  ; 
as  I  am  endeavouring,  likewise,  to  discharge  the 
sureties  of  Valerius,  and  even  Marius  himself, 
from  so  severe  a  penalty.  And  I  have  the  satitfac-. 
tion  to  find  this  my  design  not  only  generally 
approved,  but  applauded  ;  though,  to  tell  you  the 
whole  truth,  it  is  not,  I  perceive,  greatly  relished 
by  my  secretary.  Nevertheless,  I  thought  it  the 
duty  of  an  honest  man  to  spare  the  fortunes  of  such 
numbers  of  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  when 
he  could  do  so  without  prejudicing  the  public 
interest 

In  regard  to  what  you  mention  concerning  Luc- 
ceins,  I  have  acknowledged  that  the  money  was 
deposited  in  the  temple  by  my  orders,  in  pursuance 
of  Pompey's  advice.  The  latter  has  received  this 
sum  for  the  public  use^,  as  Sestius  possessed  him- 
self of  that  which  you  had  deposited  in  the  same 
place.  I  am  very  sensible  that  this  is  an  affair  in 
which  you  are  in  no  sort  concerned.  However,  I 
sbould  be  extremely  sorry  that  I  omitted  to  parti- 
cularize this  circumstance,  if  it  did  not  most  au- 
thentically appear,  by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
by  the  letters  which  passed  between  us,  for  who^e 
use  it  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sestius.  It 
was  the  notoriety  of  this  fact,  and  the  certainty 
that  it  was  of  no  importance  to  you,  which  pre- 
vented me  from  making  particular  mention  of  it. 
But  since  you  wish  that  I  had,  I  wish  so  too.  I 
agree  with  yon  in  thinking  that  it  is  proper  you 
shouldinsert  this  article  into  your  accounts;  nor  will 
they  by  that  mean  appear  in  the  least  inconsistent 
with  mine ;  as  you  will  only  add  what  I  omitted, 
and  Touch  my  express  orders.  I  have  no  reason, 
most  certainly,  to  deny  them ;  nor  should  I  indeed, 
if  1  had,  when  you  desired  the  contrary. 

As  to  the  nine  hundred  thousand  sesterces*, 
they  are  specified  in  the  manner  that  you,  or  your 
brother,  at  least,  required.  And  if  there  is  any 
item  in  respect  to  my  lieutenant  which  yon  are 
dissatisfied  with,  and  which  (after  having  renounced 
the  privilege  I  was  entitled  to  by  the  decree  of  the 
senate')  it  is  in  my  power  to  rectify,  I  will  endea- 
TOUT  to  do  so  as  far  as  I  legally  may'.  In  the  mean 

▼  For  the  purposes,  perhaps,  of  the  war  which  he  was  now 
preparing  to  carry  on  against  Ceaar. 

^  About  726rt;.  of  our  money. 

>  It  seems  probable  from  this  passage,  that  there  was 
some  decree  of  the  senate  which  Indulged  the  proconsuls 
with  a  longer  time  for  bringing  in  their  acc<iunts,  than 
they 'were  entitled  to  by  the  law ;  which  privil^e  Cicero 
thought  proper  to  waive.— Manutius. 

7  There  is  a  passage  in  the  original  between  this  and  the 
next  sentence  which  is  omitted  in  the  translation.  It  runs 
thus :  **  Tu  certe  pecunia  fxarta  ita  (jjferre  ex  meis  ratio- 
nibus  relatis  non  oportuit,  nisi  quid  roe  fallit :  sunt  cnlm 
alii  peritiorea."  The  principal  difficulty  of  this  period  lies 
in  the  words  exact  a  and  efferre  ;  which  the  commentators 
hare  endeavoured  to  remove  by  various  readings  and  con- 
Joctares.  But  as  neither  their  readings  nor  conjectures 
offer  anything  satisfactory,  I  leave  it  to  the  explanation 
of  some  more  successful  interpreter,  applauding,  in  the 


time,  be  well  assured  I  shall  take  no  step  in  this 
affair,  if  I  can  possibly  avoid  it,  that  may  prove 
inconsistent  either  with  your  interest  or  your  incli- 
nation. 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  concerning  my  hono- 
rary list',  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  only 
delivered  in  the  names  of  my  pnefects  and  military 
tribunes,  together  with  those  who  attended  me  as 
proconsular  companions*.  I  had  conceived  a  notion 
that  no  certain  time  was  limited  for  this  purpose  : 
but  I  have  since  been  informed,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  present  this  list  within  thirty  days  after  ex- 
hibiting the  accounts.  I  am  sorry  you  had  not  the 
benefit  of  paying  this  compliment,  as  I  have  no 
ambitious  views  to  serve  by  taking  it  upon  myself. 
But  it  is  still  open  to  you,  with  respect  to  the  cen- 
turions and  the  companions  of  the  military  tribunes, 
the  law  not  having  fixed  any  time  for  presenting  a 
list  of  that  sort. 

I  have  nothing  farther,  I  think,  to  observe  upon 
your  letter,  except  in  relation  to  the  hundred 
thousand  sesterces'*.  I  remember  you  wrote  to 
me  upon  this  subject  before,  in  a  letter  dated  from 
Myrina<^,  and  acknowledged  it  to  be  an  error  of 
your  own  :  though,  if  there  be  any  error  in  the 
case,  it  seems  rather  chargeable  on  your  brother  and 
my  secretary.  But,  be  that  as  it  will,  the  mistake 
was  discovered  too  late  to  be  corrected :  for  I  had 
then  quitted  the  province  and  deposited  my 
accounts.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  answer  I 
returned  was  agreeable  to  the  disposition  in  which 
I  always  stand  towards  you,  and  to  those  hopes  I 
had  then  conceived  of  my  finances.  I  do  not, 
however,  remember  that  I  carried  my  complaisance 
so  far  as  to  make  myself  your  debtor  for  that 
sum,  any  more  than  I  imagine  that  you  intended 
this  part  of  your  letter  as  one  of  those  importunate 
memorials  so  frequent  in  these  times  of  general 
distress.  You  will  consider,  that  I  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenues  at  Ephesus 
all  the  money  which  legally  accrued  to  me  from 
my  government ;  and  that  this  whole  sum,  amount- 
ing to  no  less  than  two  millions  two  hundred  thou- 
sand sesterces**,  was  seized  for  the  use  of  Pompey. 
Whatever  effect  this  great  loss  may  have  upon  me, 
I  am  sure  you  ought  not  to  be  discomposed  at 
yours  :  and  you  should  only  look  upon  it  as  a  dish 
the  less  at  your  table,  or  an  inconsiderable  diminu- 

mean  time,  the  modesty  of  Grevius,  who  closes  his  remark 
upon  this  place  with  the  following  ingenuous  acknowledg* 
ment,  so  unusual  in  a  critic  by  profession :  "  Nihil  in  re 
tarn  obscura  definio,  (says  he)  ncc  mihl  ipse  satlsfacio." 

*  The  proconsuls,  upon  their  return  to  Rome,  after  the 
expiration  of  their  provincial  mtniHtry,  used  to  present  a 
list  of  such  of  their  officers  and  attendants  who  had  parti- 
cularly distinguished  themHclvcs  by  their  seal  and  fidelity 
in  their  respective  functions.— .Man utius. 

•  These  were  generally  young  noblemen  who  attended 
the  proconsul  into  his  government  as  a  sort  of  volunteers, 
in  order  to  gain  experience  and  acquaint  themselves  with 
business.— Manuti us.  >>  About  800^, 

c  A  maritime  city  in  .£olia,  a  province  of  Asia. 

d  One  may  Judge  from  hence  what  immense  wealth  those 
rapacious  governors  of  the  Roman  provinces  acquired,  who 
did  not  scruple  to  oppress  the  people  committed  to  their 
charge  by  every  method  of  cxtortiontbat  avarice  oould  sug- 
gest. For  Cicero,  who  professed  to  conduct  himself  with 
the  most  exemplary  disinterestedness  in  his  province,  was 
yet  able,  It  appears,  to  acquire  bO  large  a  sum  in  a  single 
year  as  about  17,600;.  of  our  money,  and  that  too  from  a  pro- 
vince by  no  means  the  most  considerable  of  the  republics 
dominions. 
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tion  of  what  you  might  otherwise  have  expected 
from  my  liberality.  But  had  you  actually  advanced 
these  hundred  thousand  sesterces  to  me  out  of  your 
own  purse,  yet,  to  be  sure,  you  are  too  complaisant 
to  insist  upon  a  security  ;  and  as  to  paying  them, 
were  I  ever  so  well  disposed  for  that  purpose,  you 
must  know  it  is  not  in  my  power.  You  see  I 
answer  you  in  the  same  spirit  of  pleasantry  in 
which  I  suppose  that  part  of  your  letter  was  written 
to  which  this  refers.  But  to  be  serious :  if  you 
think  that  Tullius  can  be  of  any  service  to  you  in 
this  affair,  I  will  send  him  as  soon  as  he  returns 
from  the  country.  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
destroying  this  letter  when  you  shall  have  read  it. 
FarewelL 


J 


LETTER   lU. 


To  Terentia  and  to  Tullia. 
In  what  manner  it  may  be  proper  to  dispose  of 
yourselves  during  the  present  conjuncture,  is  a 
A.  u.  704.  q™**^ioi*  which  must  now  be  decided  by 
your  own  judgments  as  much  as  by  mine. 
Should  Ciesar  advance  to  Rome  without  commit- 
ting hostilities,  you  may  certainly,  for  the  present 
at  least,  remain  there  unmolested :  but  if  this  mad- 
man should  give  up  the  city  to  the  rapine  of  his 
soldiers,  I  much  doubt  whether  even  Dolabella's 
credit  and  authority  will  be  sufficient  to  protect 
you.  I  am  under  some  apprehension,  likewise, 
lest,  while  you  are  deliberating  in  what  manner  to 
act,  you  should  find  yourselves  so  surrounded  with 
the  army  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  withdraw, 
though  you  should  be  ever  so  much  inclined.  The 
next  question  is,  (and  it  is  a  question  which  yon 
yourselves  are  best  able  to  determine,)  whether  any 
ladies  of  your  rank  venture  to  continue  in  the  city ; 
if  not,  will  it  be  consistent  with  your  character  to 
appear  singular  in  that  point  ?  But,  be  that  as  it 
will,  you  cannot,  I  think,  as  affairs  are  now  situated, 
be  more  commodiously  placed  than  either  with  me 
or  at  some  of  our  farms  in  this  district :  supposing, 
I  mean,  that  I  should  be  able  to  maintain  my 
present  post.  I  must  add,  likewise,  that  a  short 
time,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  produce  a  great  scarcity 
in  Rome.  ^i«wever,  I  should  be  glad  you  would 
take  the  sentiments  of  Atticus,  or  Camillus,  or  any 
other  friend  whom  you  may  choose  to  consult 
upon  this  subject.  In  the  mean  while,  let  me  con. 
jure  you  both  to  keep  up  your  spirits.  The  coming 
over  of  Labienus«  to  our  party,  has  given  affairs 
a  much  better  aspect  And  Piso  having  withdrawn 
himself  from  the  dty,  is  likewise  another  very 
favourable  drcumstanoe :  as  it  is  a  plain  indication 
that  he  disapproves  tlie  impious  measures  of  his 
son-in-law  ^ 

•  LftbienuH  was  one  of  Cesar's  principal  and  most  favour- 
ite Ueutenants  in  Gaul,  where  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  mlUtary  conduct.    The  Pompclan  party 
therefore  were  very  assiduous  in  their  appUcations  to  gain 
him  over  to  their  cause,  as  they  promised  themselves  great 
advantages  from  his  aooetsion.  But  none  however  appears 
to  have  attended  it ;  and  he,  who  in  Cesar's  camp  had  been 
esteemed  a  very  oonsiderablo  oificer,  seemed  to  have  lost 
aU  his  credit  the  moment  he  went  over  to  Pomp^'st 
-— Fortis  in  armis 
CBflsris  Labienus  erat,  nunc  transfuga  vlUa 
Hirt.  De  BelL  GaU.  vill.  M ;  Ad  AtL  viii.  2 ;  Lucan.  v.  345. 

'  Cicen>,  as  has  been  observed  in  a  former  note,  has 
painted  the  character  of  Piso  in  the  darkest  and  most 


I  entreat  you,  my  dearest  creatures,  to  write  to 
me  as  frequently  as  possible,  and  let  me  know  how 
it  is  with  you,  as  well  as  what  is  going  forward  in 
Rome.  My  brother  and  nephew,  together  with 
Rufus,  affectionately  salute  you.  FarewelL 
Mintumcs,  Jan.  the  S5th. 


LETTER   IV. 
To  iJte  same. 

It  well  deserves  consideration,  whether  it  will 
be  more  prudent  for  you  to  continue  in  Rome,  or 
A.  u.  704.  ^  remove  to  some  secure  place  within 
'my  department:  and  it  is  a  considera- 
tion, my  dearest  creatures,  in  which   your  own 
judgments  must  assist  mine.    What  occurs  to  my 
present  thoughts  is  this.     On  the  one  hand,  as 
you  will  probably  find  a  safe  protection  >>  in  Dola- 
bella,  your  residing  in  Rome  may  prove  a  mean  of 
securing  our  house  from  being  plundered,  should 
the  soldiers  be  suffered  to  commit  any  violences  of 
that  kind.     But,  on  the  other,  when  I  reflect  that 
all  the  worthier  part  of  the  republic  have  with- 
drawn themselves  and  their  families  from  the  city, 
I  am  inclined  to  advise  you  to  follow  their  exjimple. 
I  must  add  likewise,  that  there  are  several  towns 
in  this  canton  of  Italy  under  my  command  which 
are  particularly  in  our  interest ;  as  also,  that  great 
part  of  our  estate  lies  in  the  same  district.     If, 
therefore,  you  should  remove  hither,  you  may  not 
only  very  frequently  be  with  me,  but  wh«(iever  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  separate,  you  may  be  safely 
lodged  at  one  or  other  of  my  farms.     However,  I 
am  utterly  unable  to  determine  at  present  which  of 
these  schemes  is  preferable :  only  let  me  entreat 
you  to  observe  Vhat  steps  other  ladies  of  your 
rank  pursue  in  this  conjuncture ;  and  be  cautions 
likewise  that  you  be  not  prevented  from  retiring, 
should  it  prove  your  choice.     In  the  mean  time, 
I  hope  you  will  maturely  deliberate  upon  this  point 
between  yourselves,  and  take  the  opinion  also  of 
our  friends.    At  all  events,  I  desire  you  would 
direct  Philotimus  to  procure  a  strong  guard  to 
defend  our  house :  to  which  request  I  must  add, 
that  you  would  engage  a  proper  number  of  regular 
couriers,  in  order  to  give  me  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  from  you  every  day.     But,  above  all,  let 
me  conjure  you  both  to  take  care  of  your  healths 
as  you  wish  to  preserve  mine.    FarewelL 
Formic  1,  the  S5th. 


odious  colours.  But  satires  and  invectives  are  not  gene- 
rally the  most  faithful  memoirs,  and  it  is  evident,  from 
Piso's  conduct  upon  this  occasion,  that  he  was  by  no  means 
what  our  author  represents  him  in  one  of  his  oratians, 
portentum  ei  pane  funut  rttpuhlica :  at  least  if  Cesar's 
measures  were  really  more  unfavourable  to  liberty  than 
those  of  Pompey.— flee  letter  8,  book  i.  rtm.  ». 

S  A  town  in  Campania.  This  letter,  in  some  of  the  Latin 
editions,  bears  date  in  July ;  in  others  no  month  is  specified. 
But  it  was  undoubtedly  written  in  January,  as  it  appears 
by  a  letter  to  Atticus  that  Cicero's  wife  and  daughter  came 
to  him  at  Formia  on  the  2d  of  February.— Ad  Att.  vil.  1& 

>>  This  epistle  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  duplicate  of 
the  former,  and  though  it  is  dated  from  a  different  place, 
it  was  probably  written  on  the  same  day,  and  conveyed  by 
some  unexpected  opportunity  that  occurred  after  he  had 
despatched  the  foregoing. 

*  A  maritime  city  in  Campania,  not  far  ttom  Mintnmc, 
the  place  from  whence  the  preceding  letter  is  dated. 
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LETTER   V. 

To  Tiro. 

Yon  will  easily  judge  of  our  diatresSf  when  I  tell 
you  that  myself  and  every  friend  of  the  republic 
A.  V.  704.  ^*^®  abandoned  Rome,  and  even  our 
country,  to  all  the  cruel  devastations  of 
fire  and  sword.  Our  affairs,  indeed,  are  in  so 
desperate  a  situation,  that  nothing  less  than  the 
powerful  interposition  of  some  favourable  divinity, 
or  some  happy  turn  of  chance,  can  secure  us  from 
utter  ruin.  It  has  been  the  perpetual  purpose  of 
I  all  my  speeches,  my  votes,  and  my  actions,  ever 
since  I  returned  to  Rome,  to  preserve  the  public 
tranquillity.  But  an  invincible  rage  for  war  had 
unaccountably  seized  not  only  the  enemies,  but 
even  those  who  are  esteemed  the  friends,  of  the 
commonwealth  :  and  it  was  in  vain  I  remonstrated, 
that  nothing  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  civil 
war.  Csesar,  in  the  mean  time,  unmindful  of  his 
former  character  and  honours,  and  driven,  it  should 
seem,  by  a  sort  of  frenzy,  has  taken  possession  of 
Ariminum,  Pisaurum,  Ancona,  and  Arretum.  In 
consequence  of  this,  we  have  all  deserted  the  city ; 
but  how  prudently,  or  how  heroically,  it  now  avails 
not  to  ezamineJ.  Thus  yon  see  our  wretched  situa- 
tion !  Caesar,  however,  has  offered  us  the  following 
conditions :  in  the  first  place,  that  Pompey  shall 
retire  to  his  government  in  Spain ;  in  the  next, 
that  the  army  we  have  raised  shall  be  disbanded, 
and  our  garrisons  evacuated.  Upon  these  terms 
he  promises  to  deliver  up  the  farther  Gaul  into 
the  hands  of  Domitius,  and  the  nearer  into  those 
of  Confidins  Nonianus,  the  persons  to  whom  these 
provinces  have  been  respectively  allotted.  He 
farther  engages  to  resign  his  right  of  suing  for  the 
consulship  in  his  absence,  and  is  willing  to  return 
to  Rome  in  order  to  appear  as  a  candidate  in  the 
regular  form''.  We  have  accepted  these  proposi- 
tions, provided  he  withdraws  bis  forces  from  the 
several  towns  above  mentioned,  that  the  senate 
may  securely  assemble  themselves  at  Rome  in 
order  to  pass  a  decree  for  that  purpose'.  If  he 
should  think  proper  to  comply  with  this  proposal, 

J  Bo  long  as  Cctar  kept  himself  within  the  limits  of  bis 
province,  Pompey  treated  his  designs  of  invading  Italy 
with  the  utmost  contempt :  but  Cesar  had  no  sooner  passed 
the  Rubicon  and  possessed  himself  of  those  fleveral  towns 
mentiuned  in  this  letter,  than  it  appeared  that  Pompey 
was  utterly  unprepared  to  oppose  him.  Accordingly,  he 
withdrew  from  Rome  into  the  more  southern  parts  of  Italy 
with  great  precipitation,  in  order,  as  he  pretended,  to 
assemble  the  troops  in  those  quarters.  But  his  real  inten- 
tion teems  to  have  been  to  retreat  gradually  to  Brundisium , 
and  from  thence  to  draw  the  war  into  Greece.  The  proba- 
ble reason  of  this  conduct  will  be  explained  in  a  subsequent 
note.  See  rem.  J,  on  letter  14  of  this  book.  AdAtt.vil.  8; 
Dio.  xli. 

^  In  the  original  It  is  m  pratentem  trinundinum  petUu- 
rwm.  Manutiua  conjectures,  from  this  expression,  that  it 
was  usual  to  proclaim  the  names  of  the  candidates  on  three 
market-days,  at  which  time  the  candidates  themselves,  it 
is  probable,  were  required  to  be  present 
I  1  The  expression  in  the  text  is  somewhat  ambiguous: 
— **  ut  sine  metn  de  iisoonditionibus  Roma  senatus  haberi 
possit."  But  the  sense  is  determined  by  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  where,  speaking  of  these  propo- 
sals of  Cesar,  and  of  the  terms  upon  which  they  were 
accepted,  he  adds,  "  id  si  fecisset  (ac.  Catar)  reeponsum 
eat  ad  urbem  noa  reditnroa  esae  et  rem  per  senatom  oon- 
fectiiroi.''~AdAtt.vii.  14. 


there  are  hopes  of  peace;  not  indeed  of  a  very 
honourable  one,  as  the  terms  are  imposed  upon 
us :  yet  anything  is  preferable  to  our  present  cir- 
cumstances. But  if  he  should  refuse  to  stand  to 
his  overtures,  we  are  prepared  for  an  engagement : 
but  an  engagement  which  Cssar,  af^r  having 
incurred  the  general  odium  of  retracting  his  own 
conditions,  will  scarce  be  able  to  sustaib*".  The 
only  difficulty  will  be  to  intercept  his  march  to 
Rome  :  and  this  we  have  a  prospect  of  effecting,  as 
we  have  raised  a  very  considerable  body  of  troops  ; 
and  we  imagine  that  he  will  scarce  venture  to 
advance,  lest  he  should  lose  the  two  Gauls ';  every 
part  of  those  provinces,  excepting  only  the  Trans- 
padani,  being  utterly  averse  to  him.  There  are, 
likewise,  six  of  ourlegtons  from  Spain,  commanded 
by  Afranius  and  Petreius,  and  supported  by  a  very 
powerful  body  of  auxiliaries  that  lie  in  his  rear.  In 
^hort,  if  he  should  be  so  mad  as  to  approach,  there 
is  great  probability  of  his  being  defeated,  if  we  can 
but  preserve  Rome  from  falling  into  his  hands.  It 
has  given  a  very  considerable  blow  to  his  cause, 
that  Labienus,  who  had  great  credit  in  his  army, 
refused  to  be  an  associate  with  him  in  his  impious 
enterprise °.  This  illustrious  person  has  not  only 
deserted  Cssar,  but  joined  himself  with  us  :  and  it 
is  said  that  many  others  of  the  same  party  intend 
to  follow  his  example. 

I  have  still  under  my  protection  all  the  coast 
that  extends  itself  from  Formiie.  I  did  not  choose 
to  enter  more  deeply  at  present  into  the  opposition 
against  Caesar,  that  my  exhortations,  in  order  to 
engage  him  to  an  accommodation,  might  be  attended 
with  the  greater  weight.  If  war,  however,  must, 
after  all,  be  our  lot,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me, 
I  perceive,  to  decline  the  command  of  some  part 
of  our  forces o.  To  this  uneasy  reflection  I  must 
add  another :  my  son-in-law  Dolabella  has  taken 
party  with  Cssar. 

I  was  willing  to  give  you  this  general  information 
of  public  affairs ;  but  suffer  it  not,  I  charge  you,  to 
make  impressions  upon  your  mind  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  your  health.  I  have  strongly  recommended 
you  to  Aulus  Varro,  whose  disposition  to  serve  you, 
as  well  as  whose  particular  friendship  to  myself,  I 
have  thoroughly  experienced.  I  have  entreated 
him  to  be  careful  both  of  your  health  and  of  your 
voyage ;  and,  in  a  word,  to  receive  you  entirely 
under  his  protection.  I  have  full  confidence  that 
he  will  comply  with  my  request,  as  he  gave  me 
his  promise  for  that  purpose  in  the  most  obliging 
manner. 

As  I  could  not  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  your 
company  at  a  season  when  I  most  wanted  your 
faithful  services,  I  beg  you  would  not  now  hasten 
your  return,  nor  undertake  your  voyage  either 
during  the  winter,  or  before  you  are  perfectly 
recovered  :  for,  be  assured,  I  shall  not  think  I  see 
you  too  late,  if  I  see  you  safe  and  well.     I  have 


n  The  favourable  prospect  which  Cicero  gives  in  this  and 
the  following  passages  of  the  senate's  affairs,  is  so  little . 
consistent  with  the  despondency  he  expresses  in  the  former 
part  of  this  letter,  that  one  would  be  apt  to  suspect  they 
were  two  distinct  epistles,  which  some  negligent  transcri- 
ber had  blended  together. 

n  8eo  rem. «,  on  letter  3  of  this  book. 

o  This,  however,  Cicero  contrived  to  avoid ;  and  though, 
after  much  hesitation,  he  followed  Pompey  into  Greece,  he 
would  accept  of  no  command  in  his  army,  nor  was  he  pre- 
sent at  any  engagement. 

a  G  t 
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heard  nothing  of  you  since  the  letter  I  received  by 
Marcus  Volucius  ;  but  indeed  I  do  not  wonder  at 
it,  as  I  imagine  the  seyerity  of  the  winter  has  like- 
wise prevented  my  letters  from  reaching  your 
hands.  Take  care  of  yourself,  I  conjure  you,  and 
do  not  sail  till  your  health  and  the  season  shall  be 
favourable.  My  son  is  at  Pormiie ;  but  Terentia 
and  Tullia  are  still  at  Rome.  Farewell. 
Capua,  January  the  89th. 


LETTER  VL 
Quiniui  Cicero  f  to  Tiro, 
Your  ill  state  of  health  occasions  us  great  uneasi- 
ness; for  though  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  hear 
A  u  70i.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  attended  with  any  dangerous 
symptoms,  yet  we  are  informed  that  your 
cure  must  be  the  work  of  time.  But  we  cannot 
think,  without  much  concern,  of  being  longer 
separated  from  one  whose  agreeable  company  we 
learn  to  value  by  the  regret  we  feel  at  his  absence. 
However,  notwithstanding  I  wish  most  earnestly 
to  see  you,  yet  I  conjure  you  not  to  undertake  so 
long  a  voyage  till  the  season  and  your  health  shall 
render  it  safe.  A  tender  constitution  can  ill  defend 
itself  against  the  severity  of  the  weather  even  when 
sheltered  under  the  covert  of  a  warm  roof,  much 
less  when  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  both  of 
sea  and  land. 

Foes  to  the  weak  are  chilling  blasts  severe : 
as  Euripides  4  assures  us.  What  credit  you  may 
give  to  that  divine  poet,  I  know  not ;  but  for  my- 
self, I  look  upon  his  verses  as  so  many  indubitable 
maxims.  In  short,  if  you  have  any  value  for  me, 
endeavour  the  re-establishment  of  your  health,  that 
you  may  as  soon  as  possible  return  to  us  perfectly 
recovered.  Farewell :  and  continue  to  love  me. — 
My  son  salutes  you. 


LETTER  Vn. 

Marcut  Caelius  to  Cicero. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  absurd  mortal  than  your 

friend  Pompey,  to  act  in  so  trifling  a  manner,  after 

A.  u  704.  ^'^^^'^S  raised  such  terrible  commotions  ? 

I^et  me  ask,  on  the  other  hand,  whether 

P  The  brother  of  our  author.  Qulntus  Cicero,  after 
having  pnopcd  through  the  office  of  prsetor,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  698,  was  elected  governor  of  Asia,  where  he  presidpd 
throe  years  with  little  credit.  lie  distinguished  himaelf 
in  Gaul  as  one  of  Cesar's  lieutenants,  but  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  followed  the  fortune  of  Pompey. 
However,  after  the  battle  of  Pharaalia,  he  made  his  peace 
with  Caesar,  and  returned  into  Italy.  He  appears  t4>  have 
been  of  a  haughty,  imperious,  petulant  temper,  and,  in 
every  view  of  his  character,  altogether  unamiable.  But 
what  gives  it  a  cast  of  peculiar  darkness,  is  his  conduct 
towards  Cicero,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  prejudice  in  the 
opinion  of  Csaar  at  a  time  when  they  were  both  the  sup- 
plicants of  his  clemency.  This,  as  far  as  can  be  collected 
from  the  letters  to  Atticus,  was  an  instance  of  the  basest 
and  most  aggravated  ingratitude ;  for  whatever  Cicero's 
failings  might  be  in  other  respects,  he  seems  to  have  had 
nono  with  regard  to  Quintus,  but  that  of  loving  him  with 
a  tenderness  be  ill  deserved.— Ad  Att.  L  16 ;  vL  6 ;  xi.  a 

4  A  celebrated  Greek  dramatic  poet,  whose  death  is  said 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  excessive  Joy  for  having 
obtained  the  poetic  prize  at  the  Olympio  games.  He 
flourished  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  oia. 


you  ever  heard  or  read  of  a  general  more  undaunted 
in  action,  or  more  generous  in  victory,  than  our 
illustrious  Caesar?  Look  upon  his  troops,  my 
friend,  and  tell  roe  whether  one  would  not  imagine, 
by  the  gaiety  of  their  countenances,  that,  instead  of 
having  fought  their  way  through  the  severest  cli- 
mates in  the  most  inclement  season,  they  had  been 
regaling  themselves  in  all  the  delicacies  of  ease  and 
plenty  !  And,  now,  will  you  not  think  that  I  am 
immoderately  elated  ?  The  truth  of  it  is,  if  you 
knew  the  disquietude  of  my  heart,  you  would  laugh 
at  me  for  thus  glorying  in  advantages  in  which  1 
have  no  share.  But  I  cannot  explain  this  to  yon 
till  we  meet,  which  I  hope  wiU  be  very  speedily : 
for  it  was  Csesar's  intention  to  order  me  to  Rome 
as  soon  as  he  should  have  driven  Pompey  out  of 
Italy  ;  and  this  I  imagine  he  has  already  effected, 
unless  the  latter  should  choose  to  sufler  a  blockade 
in  Brundisium. 

My  principal  reason  for  wishing  to  be  at  Rome 
is  in  order  to  pour  forth  the  fulness  of  my  heart 
before  you :  for  full,  believe  me,  it  is.  And  yet 
the  joy  of  seeing  you  may  perhaps  make  me,  as 
usual,  forget  all  my  complaints,  an^  banish  from 
my  thoughts  whatever  I  intended  to  say.  In 
the  mean  while,  I  am  obliged  (as  a  punishment,  I 
suppose,  for  my  sins)  to  march  back  towards  the 
Alps.  I  am  indebted  for  this  agreeable  expedition 
to  a  foolish  insurrection  of  the  Intemelii'.  Bel- 
lienus,  whose  mother  was  a  slave  in  the  family  of 
Demetrius,  and  who  commands  the  garrison  there, 
was  bribed  by  the  opposite  faction  to  seize  and 
strangle  a  certain  nobleman  of  that  pbce,  called 
Domitius,  a  person  connected  ^ith  Caesar  by  the 
rites  of  hospitality*.  The  citizens,  in  resentment 
of  this  outrage,  have  taken  up  arms ;  and  I  have 
the  mortification  to  be  commanded  to  march 
thither,  through  a  deep  snow,  with  four  cohorts, 
in  order  to  quell  them.  Surely  the  Domitii  are  a 
curse  wherever  they  exist.     I  wish,  at  least,  that 

r  The  inhabitants  of  Intemelium,  a  maritime  city  in 
Liguria,  now  called  Y intimiglia,  in  the  territories  of  Genoa. 

•  Hospitality  was  considered  from  the  earliest  ages  as 
in  the  number  of  the  primary  social  duties.  The  sacred 
historian  has  recorded  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind 
in  the  story  of  Lot,  who  would  rather  have  aacrifioed  his 
own  daughtera  to  the  flagitious  demands  of  his  infamous 
fellow-citizens,  than  give  up  the  supposed  travellers  whom 
he  had  invited  to  rest  under  the  ghadoux^fhis  rwif.  Agree- 
ably to  this  Eastern  practice.  Homer  frequently  inculcates 
the  maxim,  that  strangere  are  to  be  rooeived  aa  guests 
from  heaven : 

wp^f  7^  Ai^f  m\v  tttcan^t 

And  Horace  mentions  the  hospitable  connexion  among 
those  of  nearest  and  most  tender  regard  : 

Quo  sit  amore  parens,  quo  frater  amandus  et  hospes. 
It  will  appear  by  several  passages  in  the  following  lettens, 
that  this  generous  virtue  subsisted  among  the  Romans 
when  every  other  was  almost  utterly  extinct.  The  custom, 
indeed,  of  receiving  strangers  was  so  generally  established, 
that  travellers  were  scarce  ever  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
taking  up  their  lodgings  at  an  inn.  Those  who  were  thus 
entertained,  or  who  exereised  the  same  rites  of  hunumity 
towards  others,  were  called  kospites^  and  they  mutually 
exchanged  certain  tokens  which  were  termed  Uttera  hf^- 
pitalitatis.  These  were  preserved  in  families,  and  carefully 
transmitted  from  father  to  son  as  memorials  and  pledges 
of  the  same  good  offices  between  their  desoeodants.— Pen- 
tat.  Gen.  xix. ;  Homer.  Odyas.  xiv.  307.  Hor.  Ars  Vaet, 
313. 
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oar  heayen-descended*  chief  had  acted  like  this 
other  ^  of  more  humhle  lineage,  and  had  treated 
Domitius  at  Corfinium^  in  the  same  manner  that 
his  namesake  has  been  treated  at  Intemeliam.  I 
salute  yoor  son.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIIL 
To  Tiro. 
I  SHALL  think  myself  indebted  to  yon  for  all 
that  I  most  yalae^  whenever  you  give  me  the  satis- 
faction  of  seeing  you  perfectly  recovered. 
^  ^       '    In  the  mean  time,  I  am  in  the  utmost 
impatience  for  the  return  of  Menander,  whom  I 
lately  despatched  with  a  letter  to  you.     I  conjure 
you,  if  you  have  any  affection  for  me,  to  take  care 
of  your  health,  and  let  me  see  you  as  soon  as  it 
shall  be  thoroughly  re-established.    FarewelL 
April  the  10th. 


LETTER  IX. 

To  the  same. 

Mbnandeb  returned  a  day  later  than  I  expected, 
which  caused  me  to  pass  a  miserable  night  in  the 
most  disquieting  apprehensions.  But 
'*'  "  though  your  letter  did  not  remove  my 

uncertainty  as  to  your  health,  it  in  some  measure, 
however,  dispelled  the  gloom  which  had  overcast 
my  mind,  as  it  was  an  evidence  at  lea^t  that  you 
were  still  in  being. 

I  have  bidden  sdieu  to  all  my  literary  amuse- 
ments of  every  kind;  nor  shall  I  be  capable  of 
resuming  them  again  till  I  see  you  here.  Mean- 
while, I  desire  you  would  give  orders  that  your 
physician's  demands  may  be  satisfied ;  for  which 
purpose  I  have  likewise  written  to  Curius.  The 
former,  I  am  told,  attributes  your  distemper  to 
that  anxiety  which  I  hear  you  indulge.  Hut  if 
you  have  any  regard  for  me,  awaken  in  your  breast 
that  manly  spirit  of  philo&ophy  for  which  I  so 
tenderly  love  and  value  you.  It  is  impossible  you 
should  recover  your  health  if  you  do  not  preserve 
your  spirits ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  keep  them  up 
for  my  sake  as  well  as  your  own.  I  desire  you 
likewise  to  retain  Acastus,  that  you  may  be  the 
more  conveniently  attended.  In  a  word,  my  Tiro, 
preserve  yourself  for  me. 

Remember  the  time  for  the  performance  of  my 

t  Ccaar  affected  to  be  thought  a  descendant  from  Mneas, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  was  supposed  to  have  received  his 
birth  from  Venus.  Accordingly,  in  allusion  to  this  pre- 
tended divinity  of  his  lineage,  he  always  wore  a  ring,  on 
which  was  engraven  the  figure  of  that  goddess,  and  with 
which  ho  used  to  seal  his  most  important  despatches.  The 
propagating  a  belief  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  have 
proved  of  singular  service  to  Cesar's  purposes,  as  it  im- 
pressed a  peculiar  veneration  of  his  person  upon  the  minds 
of  the  populace.  Antony  very  successfully  made  use  of 
it  to  instigate  them  against  the  conspirators,  when  he 
reminded  them,  in  the  funeral  oration  which  he  spokoover 
Camar's  body,  that  he  derived  his  origin  on  one  side  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  Italy,  and  on  the  other  from  the  im- 
mortal gods.— Suet  in  Vit.  JuL  Caes.  6 ;  Dio,  xliv.  p.  S35, 
25ii. 

■  Bellienus,  commander  of  the  garrison  at  Intemelium ; 
and  who,  as  appears  from  this  letter,  was  the  son  of  a 
female  slave. 

*  Domitius  Enobarbus,  a  little  before  the  date  of  this 
letter,  was  besieged  in  Corfinium  by  Cesar,  to  whom  he 
was  at  length  obliged  to  surrender  the  town.  Cesar  traated 
hhn  with  great  generosity,  and  not  only  gave  him  his 


-I 


promise *"  is  approaching ;  but  if  yon  return  to 
Italy  before  the  day  I  fixed  for  that  purpose,  I 
will  execute  it  immediately.  Again  and  again  I 
bid  you  farewelL 

— ♦ — 

LETTER  X. 

To  the  tame, 

iCoYPTA  returned  hither  on  the  12th  of  April. 
But  though  he  assured  me  that  you  had  lost  your 
A.  V  704  ^®^®''»  *°^  ^^^^  much  mended,  it  gave  me 
great  uneasiness  to  find  that  you  were 
not  yet  able  to  write  ;  and  the  more  so,  as  Hermia, 
whom  I  expected  the  same  day,  is  not  yet  arrived. 
The  concern  I  feel  on  account  of  your  health  is 
beyond  all  belief.  Free  me  from  this  disquietude, 
I  conjure  you,  and  in  return  I  will  ease  yon  of  all 
yours.  I  would  write  a  longer  letter,  if  I  thought 
you  were  in  a  disposition  to  read  one.  I  will 
therefore  only  add  my  request,  that  you  would 
employ  that  excellent  understanding,  for  which  I 
so  greatly  esteem  you,  in  studying  what  methods 
may  best  preserve  yon  both  to  yourself  and  me.  I 
repeat  it  again  and  again,  take  care  of  your  health. 
Farewell. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  Hermia  is  arrived.  He 
delivered  your  letter  to  me,  which  is  written,  I 
perceive,  with  a  very  unsteady  hand.  However,  I 
cannot  wonder  at  it,  after  so  severe  an  illness.  I 
despatch  ^Egypta  with  this  ;  and  as  he  is  a  good- 
natured  fellow,  and  seems  to  have  an  affection  for 
yon,  I  desire  you  would  keep  him  to  attend  you. 
He  is  accompanied  with  a  cook,  whom  I  have  like- 
wise sent  for  your  use.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XL 
Quinlus  Cicero  to  the  same^. 
I  HAVE  strongly  reproached  you  in  my  own 
mind  for  suffering  a  second  packet  to  come  away 
A  u  704  ^^^^^^^  inclosing  a  letter  to  me.  All 
your  own  rhetoric  will  be  insufficient  to 
avert  the  punishment  you  have  incurred  by  this 
unkind  neglect;  and  you  must  have  recourse  to 
some  elaborate  production  of  your  patron's  elo- 
quence to  appease  my  wrath.  Though  1  doubt 
whether  even  his  oratory  will  be  able  to  persuade 
me  that  you  have  not  been  guilty  of  a  very  unpar- 
donable omission.  I  remember  it  was  a  custom  of 
my  mother  to  put  a  seal  upon  her  empty  casks,  in 
order,  if  any  of  her  liquors  should  be  purloined, 
that  the  servants  might  not  pretend  the  vessel  had 
been  exhausted  before.  In  the  same  manner,  you 
should  write  to  me  though  you  have  nothing  to 
say,  that  your  empty  letters  may  be  a  proof,  at 
least,  that  you  would  not  defraud  me  of  what  I 
value.  I  value  all,  indeed,  that  come  from  yon,  as 
the  very  sincere  and  agreeable  dictates  of  your 
heart.     Farewell,  and  continue  to  love  me. 


liberty,  but  rebtored  to  him  a  sum  of  money  which  he  had 
lodged  in  the  public  treasury  of  the  city.  Bome  account 
of  the  occasion  of  this  inveterate  enmity  which  Cotlius 
expresses  towards  Domitius,  may  btf  seen  in  the  15th  letter 
of  the  precedhig  book.    Ces.  De  Bell.  Civ.  i.  23. 

*  The  commentators  suppose,  with  great  probability, 
that  this  alludes  to  a  promise  which  Cicero  had  made  to 
Tiro,  of  giving  him  his  freedom. 

>  The  time  when  this  letter  was  written  is  altogether 
uncertain,  and  it  is  placed  under  the  present  year,  not 
because  there  is  any  good  reason  for  it,  but  because  there 
is  none  against  it. 
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LETTER   XIL 

To  Serviiu  Sulpiciusr. 
I  AM  informed  by  a  letter  from  my  friend 
Trebatius  that  you  lately  inquired  after  me,  and 
A.  u.  704.  expressed,  at  tlie  same  time,  much  con- 
cern  that  your  indisposition  had  prevented 
you  from  seemg  me  when  I  was  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome.  To  which  he  adds,  that  you  are  desirous,  if 
I  should  approach  the  city,  of  having  a  conference 
with  me,  m  order  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  it 
becomes  us  to  act  in  this  critical  season.  I  sin- 
cerely wish  it  had  been  in  our  power  to  have  con- 
ferred together  ere  our  affairs  were  utteriy  ruined, 
as  I  am  persuaded  we  might  have  contributed 
somewlwt  to  the  support  of  our  decUning  constitn- 
tion.  For,  as  you  had  long  foreseen  these  pubUc 
calamities,  so  I  had  the  pleasure  to  hear,  whilst  I 
was  m  Cihcia,  that  both  during  your'consuUte  and 
afterwards,  you  always  stood  forth  an  advocate  for 
the  peace  of  our  country*.  But,  though  I  totally 
concurred  with  you  in  these  sentiments,  yet,  upon 
my  return  to  Rome,  it  was  too  late  to  enforce 
them.  I  was,  mdeed,  wholly  unsupported  in  my 
opinion,  and  not  only  found  myself  among  a  set  of 
men  who  were  madly  inflamfcd  with  a  thirst  of  war. 
but  was  considered  Ukewbe  as  one  who,  by  a  long 
absence,  was  utteriy  unacquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  the  commonwealth.  But,  though  it  seems 
in  vam  to  hope  that  our  united  counsels  can  now 
avail  the  republic,  yet,  if  they  can  in  any  degree 
advantage  ourselves,  there  is  no  man  with  who^  I 
should  more  wiUingly  confer.  Not  indeed  with 
any  view  of  securing  the  least  part  of  our  former 
dignities,  but  to  consider  in  what  manner  we  may 
most  worthily  deplore  their  loss  ;  for  1  well  know 
that  your  mind  is  amply  stored  with  those  exam- 
ples of  the  great,  and  those  maxims  of  the  wise, 
which  ought  to  guide  and  animate  our  conduct  ill 
tills  important  conjuncture. 

I  should  have  told  you  before  now  that  your 
presence  m  the  senate,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
m  the  convcnbon  of  senators-,  would  be  altogether 
ineffectual,  if  I  had  not  been  apprehensive  of  giving 
offence  to  that  person  who  endeavoured,  by  i^ 
stacing  your  example,  to  persuade  me  to  join  them. 
1  very  plainly  assured  him,  however,  when  he 
applied  to  me  for  this  purpose,  that  if  I  went  to 

ti.I?M*"f  ^U'''*''*!;*  ^"^"*  WEB  descended  from  one^ 
tlie  noblest  and  most  considerable  famUies  in  Rome,  sevB- 
ral  of  his  ancestors  having  borne  the  highest  offio«  and 

SZ^i  ♦K*'^  "P^;  »*^-  ""  ^"  ^^^^  to  *»»«  consular 
dignity  in  theyearof  Romeros :  to  which  his  eminent  skiU 
in  the  law  principally  contributed.-«iiet.  in  Vlt  Tiberil. 
Dio  xlL  p.  14a  See r.«,.  e .„d h.  letter  1.1^" ix  ' 

«  Sulpicius  was  well  aware  that  the  recalling  Cesar  from 

?or  ^H^Tir'  *"  ^^^^  ^""^  '^^  expiration%f  the  7Z 
for  which  it  was  granted  him.  together  with  the  refusing 
hxm  the  privilege,  which  he  had  obtained  by  an  expros 
law,  of  suing  for  the  consulate  in  his  absent  woidd^ 
vitably  draw  on  a  civU  war.  And.  aocoSt'  he  «.^ 
him^lf  With  ^t  zeal  in  opposiig'ISrs  cllSi;ue^  M^^ 
Claudius  MarceUusJuthesevemlattempt.  ^hhe^ 
for  that  purpose.-Dio,  ubi  $up, 

JU^\  rr^iS*^  *^  ""^  '*"*'®'  to  ^^»«>»  Cicero  alludes, 
was  held  in  Rome,  after  Pompey  had  de«irted  ItolT 
Cicero  calls  It  ••  a  convention  of  eenattirs."  as  not^ft' 
ting  the  legality  of  its  a»emblinT  ^t"the  J^il 
together  with  the  principal  magistSi'te.'^Mhe  ro^X^ 
toto  Gro^  ^"^   themselves,  together  with  fL^^I) 


the  senate,  I  should  declare  the  same  opinion  con- 
ceming  peace,  and  his  expedition  into  Spain,  which 
you  had  already  delivered  as  yours**. 

The  flames  of  war,  you  see,  have  spread  them- 
selves throughout  the  whole  Roman  dominions, 
and  all  the  world  have  taken  up  arms  nnder  our 
respective  chiefs.  Rome,  in  the  mesiii  time,  des- 
titute  of  all  rule  or  magistracy,  of  all  justice  or 
control,  is  wretchedly  abandoned  to  the  dreadful 
inroads  of  rapine  and  devastation.  In  this  general 
anarchy  and  confusion,  I  know  not  what  to  expect ; 
I  scarcely  know  even  what  to  wish.  But,  notwith- 
standing  I  had  determined  to  retire  to  a  farther 
distance  from  Rome,  (as,  indeed,  I  cannot  even 
hear  it  named  without  reluctance.)  yet  I  pay  so 
great  a  regard  to  your  judgment,  that,  if  you  think 
any  advantage  may  arise  from  our  interview,  I  am 
willing  to  return.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  re- 
quested Trebatius  to  receive  your  commands,  if 
you  should  be  desirous  of  communicating  any  to 
me  by  his  mouth.  I  should  be  gkd,  indeed,  that 
you  would  employ  either  him  or  any  other  of  your 
friends  whom  you  can  trust  upon  this  occasion,  as 
I  would  not  lay  you  under  the  necessity  of  going 
out  of  Rome,  or  be  myself  obliged  to  advance  much 
nearer  to  it.  Perhaps  I  attribute  too  much  to  my 
own  judgment,  though  I  am  sure  I  do  not  to  yours, 
when  I  add,  that  I  am  persuaded  the  world  will 
approve  whatever  measures  we  shall  agree  upon. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Marcus  Ccdius  to  Cicero* 

The  melancholy  cast  of  your  letter  affects  me 
with  the  deepest  concern ;  and  though  you  do  not 
A.  0. 704.  ^^eclare  your  intentions  in  direct  and  ex- 
plicit terms,  yet  you  leave  me  no  room 
to  doubt  of  what  kind  they  are«.  I  thus  instantly, 
therefore,  take  up  my  pen,  in  order  to  conjure  you, 
my  dear  friend,  by  the  tenderness  you  bear  to  your 
children,  and  by  all  that  is  most  valuable  in  your 
esteem,  not  to  resolve  upon  any  measures  so  totally 
inconsistent  with  your  true  welfare.  Heaven  and 
earth  will  be  my  witness  that  I  have  offered  you 
no  advice,  nor  sent  you  any  prophetic  admonitions, 
which  I  had  not  well  and  maturely  considered.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  till  after  I  had  an  interview  with 
CsBsar,  and  had  fully  discovered  his  sentiments, 
that  I  informed  you  in  what  manner  he  would  most 
assuredly  employ  his  victory.  If  you  imagine  he 
will  be  as  easy  in  pardoning  his  enemies  as  ke  was 
reasonable  in  offering  them  terms  of  accommoda- 

k  Cicero  had  an  interview  with  Cesar,  in  the  return  of 
the  latter  from  Brundisium.  after  Pompey  had  abandoned 
that  city  and  fled  into  Greece.  Csesar  laboured  to  prevaU 
with  our  author  to  return  to  Rome  and  take  bis  seat  in 
the  senate.  Bnt  Cicero  acted  upon  this  occasion  with  a 
spirit  which  we  cannot  but  regret  should  have  ever 
deserted  him:  he  decUred  he  would  not  attend  the 
senate,  but  upon  the  terms  of  being  at  full  liberty  to  deliver 
his  sentiikients,  which,  he  confessed,  were  utterly  against 
carrying  the  war  into  Spain,  and  altogether  in  favour  of 
peace.  Caisar  as  plainly  assured  him,  that  this  was  what 
he  eould  not  sufTer;  and  recommending  it  to  him  to  think 
better  of  the  matter,  the  conference  ended,  •*  very  little." 
says  Cicero.  "  to  the  satififaction  of  Caesar,  and  very  muc^ 
to  my  own."~Ad  Att.  Ix.  18. 

«  That  Cicero  had  formed  a  resolution  of  following  Pton- 
pey  into  Greece. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 


Uo 


tion,  beliere  me,  you  will  find  that  yon  have  made 
a  very  erroneous  calculation.  His  heart  and  his 
expressions  breathe  the  severest  resentment ;  and 
he  left  Rome  highly  incensed  both  against  the 
senate  and  tribunes <>.  In  plain  truth,  he  is  by  no 
means  in  a  disposition  to  show  the  least  favour  to 
his  adversaries.  If  you  haye  any  tenderness,  there- 
fore, to  yourself,  to  your  son,  or  to  your  family  in 
general ;  if  either  my  friendship^  or  the  alliance  of 
tbat  vrorthy  man  vrho  has  married*  your  daughter, 
can  give  us  a  claim  to  some  influence  over  yon,  let 
me  conjure  you  not  to  disconcert  the  measures  we 
have  taken  to  preserve  our  fortunes,  nor  lay  us 
under  the  miserable  altematiTe  of  either  abandon- 
ing a  cause  upon  which  our  own  safety  depends, 
or  of  impiously  wishing  well  to  one  which  must 
necessarily  be  inconsistent  with  yours.  Consider, 
yon  have  already  disgusted  Pompey,  by  this  your 
delay  in  joining  him ;  and  would  it  not  be  utterly 
impolitic,  after  having  so  cautiously  avoided  giving 
offence  to  Cesar,  when  his  affairs  were  yet  doubtful, 
to  declare  against  him  now  that  they  are  attended 
with  such  uncommon  success  ?  Would  it  not  be 
the  highest  indiscretion  to  join  with  those  who  are 
fleeing  before  his  troops,  after  having  refused  to 
act  in  concert  with  them  when  they  seemed  inclined 
to  resist  ?  In  fine,  my  friend,  let  me  entreat  you, 
whilst  you  are  endeaTouring  to  escape  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  deficient  in  patriotism,  to  be  careful 
lest  you  incur  the  censure  of  being  deficient  in 
prudence.  But,  after  all,  if  1  cannot  wholly  dis- 
suade you  from  your  resolution,  suffer  me  at  least 
to  prevail  with  you  to  suspend  the  eiecntion  of  it 
till  the  event  of  our  expedition  into  Spain,  which 
I  shall  venture,  however,  to  assure  you,  will  most 
certainly  fall  into  our  hands  upon  the  very  first  ap- 
pearance  of  Cesar's  troops.  And  what  hopes  the 
opposite  party  can  possibly  entertain  after  the  loss 
of  that  province,  I  am  perfectly  unable  to  discover. 
As  far^  likewise,  is  it  beyond  my  penetration,  what 
motive  can  induce  you  to  join  with  those  whose 
affairs  are  thus  evidently  desperate.  This  design, 
which  you  so  obscurely  intimated  in  your  letter, 
had  reached  the  knowledge  of  Ciesar  ;  and  the  first 
thing  he  said,  after  the  usual  salutations  had  passed 
between  us,  was  to  inform  me  of  what  be  had  heard 
concerning  you.  I  professed  myself  entirely  igno- 
rant  that  you  had  any  such  thoughts ;  but  if  you 
had,  I  said,  it  was  my  request  that  he  wou]|l  write 
to  you  in  such  terms  as  might  most  probably  pre- 
Tail  with  you  to  renounce  tiiem.  I  have  received 
his  commands  to  attend  him  into  Spain ;  otherwise 
I  would  instantly  have  come  to  you,  wherever  you 

A  Csaar,  npon  his  return  to  Rome,  after  the  edego  of 
Bmudiaium,  proposed  to  the  senate  that  an  embaasy 
should  be  aent  to  Pompey,  with  proposals  of  peace.  This 
the  houae  agreed  to ;  but  when  the  question  was  moved 
oonoeming  the  persons  to  be  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
none  of  the  members  would  undertake  that  oommission. 
CsBsar  endeavoured,  likewise,  to  procure  a  law  for  granting 
him  the  money  in  the  public  treasury,  in  order  to  carry 
on  the  war  ^^ainst  Pompey.  But  Metellus,  the  tribune, 
Interposing  his  negative.  Cosar  obtained  his  purpose  by  a 
shorter  method.  For,  breaking  open  the  temple  of  Batum, 
in  which  this  money  was  preserved,  he  first  plundered  his 
country  of  her  patrimony,  (says  Florus,)  and  then  of  her 
liberty.  Havii^  thus  possessed  himself  of  an  immense 
wealth,  he  immediately  set  out  upon  his  expedition 
against  Afranius  and  Petreins,  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey 
in  Spain.— €es.  De  BelL  Civ.  i.  33 ;  Dio,  zU.  Flor.  iv.  S. 

c  DolabeUa. 


had  been,  in  order  to  have  pressed  these  reasons 
upon  you  in  person,  and,  indeed,  to  have  retained 
yon  in  Italy  by  absolute  force.  Consider  well  your 
scheme,  my  dear  Cicero,  ere  you  carry  it  into  exe- 
cution, lest  you  obstinately,  ind  against  all  remon- 
strances, involve  both  yourself  and  your  family  in 
utter  and  irrecoverable  ruin.  But  if  you  are 
affected  by  the  reproaches  of  those  who  style  them- 
seWes  patriots,  or  cannot  submit  to  be  a  witness  of 
the  insolence  of  some  in  the  opposite  party,  let  me 
advise  you  to  retreat  into  a  neutral  city,  till  our 
contests  shall  be  decided.  This  will  be  acting 
with  a  prudence  which  I  cannot  but  own  to  be  a 
laudable  one,  and  which  Cesar,  I  am  sure,  will  by 
no  means  disapprove.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 
Cicero  to  Marctu  Ccaliiu, 
I  SHOULD  have  been  extremely  affected  by  your 
letter,  if  reason  had  not  banished  from  my  heart 
A.  u  704  "^  ^^  disquietudes,  and  despair  of  seeing 
better  days  had  not  long  since  hardened 
it  against  every  new  impression  of  grief.  Yet, 
strong  as  I  must  acknowledge  my  despondency  to 
be,  I  am  not  sensible,  howcTcr,  that  I  said  any- 
thing in  my  last  which  could  justly  raise  the 
suspicion  you  have  conceived.  What  more  did 
my  letter  contain  than  general  expressions  of  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  sad  prospect  of  our  affairs  ?  a 
prospect  which  cannot,  surely,  suggest  to  your  own 
mind  less  gloomy  apprehensions  dian  it  presents  to 
mine.  For  I  am  too  well  persuaded  of  the  force 
of  your  penetration,  to  imagine  that  my  judgment 
can  discover  consequences  which  lie  concealed  from 
yours.  But  I  am  surprised  that  you,  who  ought 
to  know  me  perfectly  well,  should  believe  me 
capable  of  acting  with  so  little  policy  as  to  abandon 
a  rising  fortune  for  one  in  its  decline,  at  least,  if 
not  utterly  fallen;  or  so  variable  as  not  only  to 
destroy  at  once  all  the  interest  I  have  established 
with  Cesar,  but  to  deviate  even  from  myself,  by 
engaging  at  last  in  a  civil  war,  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  my  determined  maxim  to  avoid.  Where,  then, 
did  you  discover  those  unhappy  resolutions  you 
impute  to  me?  Perhaps  you  collected  them  from 
what  I  said  of  secluding  myself  in  seme  sequestered 
solitude.  And,  indeed,  you  are  sensible  how  ill  I 
can  submit,  I  do  not  say  to  endure,  but  even  to  be 
a  vritness  of  the  insolences  of  the  successful  party ; 
a  sentiment,  my  friend,  which  once,  I  am  sure, 
was  yours  no  less  than  mine.  But  in  vain  would 
I  retire,  whilst  I  preserve  the  title'  with  which  I 
am  at  present  distinguished,  and  continue  to  be 
attended  with  this  embarrassing  parade  of  lictors'. 
Were  I  eased  of  this  troublesome  honour,  there  is 
no  part  of  Italy  so  obscure  in  which  I  should  not 
be  well  contented  to  hide  myself.  Yet  these  my 
laurels,  unwelcome  as  they  are  to  myself,  are  ^^  the 


'  That  of  Jmperatar.  See  rem.  ^,  on  letter  1,  book  L 
f  The  lictors  were  a  sort  of  beadles,  who  carried  the 
ensigns  of  magistracy  before  the  consuls,  proconsuls,  and 
other  supreme  oflBcers  of  the  state.  These  lictors  conti- 
nued to  attend  the  proconsul  after  his  return  from  his 
govenmient,  if  he  aspired  (as  Cicero  did)  to  the  honour  of 
a  triumph. 

^  Cicero  undoubtedly  gave,  upon  this  occasion,  but  too 
much  colour  to  the  censure  of  his  enemies:  for  it  could 
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object  both  of  the  envy  and  the  raillery  of  my 
malevolent  enemies.  Nevertheless,  under  all  these 
temptations  of  withdrawing  from  so  disgusting  a 
scene,  I  never  once  entertained  a  thought  of  leaving 
Italy  without  the  previous  approbation  of  yourself 
and  some  others.  But  you  know  the  situation  of 
my  several  villas,  and  as  it  is  among  these  I  am 
obliged  to  divide  my  time,  that  I  may  not  incom- 
mode^ my  friends,  the  preference  I  give  to  those 
which  stand  on  the  sea-coast,  has  raised  a  suspicion 
that  I  am  meditating  a  flight  into  Greece.  If  peace, 
indeed,  were  to  be  found  in  that  country,  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  be  unwilling  to  undertake  the  voyage : 
but  to  enter  upon  it  in  order  to  engage  in  a  war, 
would  be  altogether  inconsistent,  surely,  with  my 
principles  and  character;  especially,  as  it  would 
be  taking  up  arms,  not  only  against  a  man  who,  I 
hope,  is  perfectly  well  satisfied  with  my  conduct, 
but  in  favour  of  one  whom  it  is  now  impossible  I 
should  ever  render  so.  In  a  word,  as  I  made  no 
secret  to  you,  when  you  met  me  at  my  Cuman 
villa,  of  the  conversation  which  had  passed  between 
Ampins  and  myself,  you  could  not  be  at  a  loss  to 

I  guess  my  sentiments  upon  this  head  :  and,  indeed, 
you  plainly  saw  how  utterly  averse  I  was  to  the 
scheme  of  Pompey's  deserting  Rome.     Did  I  not 

I  then  affirm  that  there  was  nothing  I  would  not 
suffer,  rather  than  be  induced  to  follow  the  civil 
war  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy ^  ?  And  has  any 
event  since  happened,  that  could  give  me  just 
reason  of  changing  my  sentiments  ?  On  the  con- 
not  but  have  a  very  strange  appearance,  that  he  should 
preserve  the  thoughts  of  a  triumph,  at  a  time  when  his 
country  was  bleeding  with  a  civil  war.  But  as  he  wad 
extremely  ambitious  of  this  honour,  he  was  eqiudly  unwil- 
ling to  renounce  it ;  still  flattering  himself,  perhaps,  that 
some  accommodation  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  would 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  what  he  no  strongly 
desired. 

>  That  is,  by  continuing  in  the  suburbs  of  Rome ;  where, 
as  he  had  no  house  of  his  own,  he  must  necessarily  bo  a 
guest  to  some  of  his  friends.  For  he  could  not  enter  the 
city  without  relinquishing  his  claim  to  » triumph. 

J  Cicero  perpetually  condemns  the  conduct  of  Pompey, 
in  first  retiring  from  Rome,  and  afterwards  removing  the 
seat  of  war  out  of  Italy.  But  with  regard  to  the  former, 
it  appears,  even  from  our  author  himself,  that  it  was 
attended  with  a  very  good  effect,  and  which  Pompey,  it  is 
probable,  had  in  view  when  he  resolved  upon  that  measure. 
For  it  raised  a  more  general  indignation  against  Cssar  to 
see  Pompey  thus  fleeing  before  him,  and  rendering  the 
people  more  averse  from  favouring  his  cause.  ••  Fugiens 
Pompeius  mirabiliter  homines  movot.  Quid  qucrls  ?  alia 
causa  facta  est :  nihil  jam  ooncedendum  putant  Cesari." 
[Ad  Att.  vii.  11.]  And  as  to  Pompey's  leaving  Italy,  he 
seems,  as  far  as  can  be  Judged  at  this  distance  of  Ume,  to 
have  acted  upon  a  very  rational  plan.  Pompey's  forces 
were  much  inferior  to  Caesar's;  and  even  the  few  troops 
which  he  had,  were  such  as  he  could  by  no  means  depend 
upon.  As  he  was  master  of  a  very  considerable  fleet,  there 
was  great  probability  of  his  being  able  to  prevent  Cesar 
from  following  him  Into  Greece :  at  the  same  time  that 
Afranius  and  Petreius  w^re  in  the  rear  of  Caesar,  with  an 
army  composed  of  approved  and  veteran  forces.  Italy  was 
supplied  with  corn  from  the  eastern  provinces,  especially 
from  Egypt;  which  Pompey  was  in  hopes  of  cutting  off  by 
means  of  his  fleet.  These  provinces,  together  with  the 
neighbouring  kings,  were  likewise  greatly  in  his  interest ; 
and  he  had  reason  to  expect  very  large  subsidies  from  them, 
both  of  men  and  money.  Perhaps,  therefore,  when  these 
several  circumstances  shall  be  duly  weighed,  it  will  not 
appear  that  Pompey  determined  injudiciously,  when  he 
resolved  to  cross  the  Adriatic— Ad  Att.  vii.  13 ;  ix.  9 ;  z. 
ii;  Dio,  xli.  p.  15& 


trary,  has  not  every  circumstance  concttrred  to  fix 
me  in  them''? 

Be  assured  (and  I  am  well  persuaded  it  is  what 
you  already  believe)  that  the  8tn|:le  aim  of  my 
actions,  in  these  our  public  calamities,  has  been  to 
convince  the  world  that  my  great  and  earnest  deare 
was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  our  country ;  and 
when  this  could  no  longer  be  hoped,  that  there  was 
nothing  I  wished  more  than  to  avoid  taking  any 
part  in  the  civil  war.  And  I  shall  never,  1  trust, 
have  reason  to  repent  of  firmly  persevering  in  these 
sentiments.  It  was  the  frequent  boast,  I  remember, 
of  my  friend  Hortensius,  that  he  had  never  taken 
up  arms  in  any  of  our  civil  dissentions.  Bat  I 
may  glory  in  the  same  honest  neutrality  with  a 
much  better  grace:  for  that  of  Hortensius  was 
suspected  to  have  arisen  from  the  timidity  of  his 
temper ;  whereas  mine,  I  think,  cannot  be  imputed 
to  any  motive  of  that  unworthy  kind.  Nor  am  I 
in  the  least  terrified  by  those  considerations  with 
which  you  so  faithfully  and  affectionately  endeavour 
to  alarm  my  fears.  The  truth  of  it  is,  there  is  no 
calamity  so  severe  to  which  we  are  not  all  of  us, 
it  should  seem,  in  this  universal  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, equally  and  unavoidably  exposed.  But  if 
I  could  have  averted  this  dreadful  storm  from  the 
re))ublic  at  the  expense  of  my  own  private  and 
domestic  enjoyments,  even  of  those,  my  friend, 
which  you  so  emphatically  recommend  to  my  care, 
I  should  most  willingly  have  made  the  sacrifice. 
As  to  my  son,  (who  I  rejoice  to  find  has  a  share 
in  your  concern,)  I  shall  leave  him  a  sufficient 
patrimony  in  that  honour  with  which  my  name 
will  be  remembered  so  long  as  the  repubUc  shall 
subsist :  and  if  it  be  destroyed,  I  shall  have  the 
consolation,  at  least,  to  reflect  that  he  will  suffer 
nothing  more  than  must  be  the  common  lot  of 
every  Roman.  With  regard  to  that  dear  and  ex- 
cellent young  man  my  son-in-law,  whose  welfare 
you  entreat  me  to  consider,  can  you  onoe  doubt, 
knowing  as  you  perfectly  do  the  tenderness  I  bear, 
not  only  for  him,  but  for  TuUia,  that  I  am  infi- 
nitely anxious  upon  his  account !  I  am  the  more 
so,  indeed,  as.  it  was  my  single  consolation,  amidst 
these  general  distractions,  that  they  might  possibly 
prove  a  means  of  protecting  him  from  those  incon- 
veniences in  which  his  too  generous  spirit  had 
unhappily  involved  himl     How  much  he  suffered 

^  Notwithstanding  Cicero's  strong  assertions  that  h® 
had  no  thoughts  of  Joining  Pompey,  he  had  actually  deter' 
mined  to  do  so  a  few  days  before  he  received  the  preceding 
letter  from  Coelius ;  as  appears  by  an  epistle  to  Attlcus, 
wherein  he  expressly  tells  him  that  he  was  <mly  waiting 
for  a  fair  wind.  But  before  he  wrote  the  present  letter, 
he  had  received  some  newa  not  altogether  favooraUe  to 
Pompey's  party ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  renounced 
his  former  design,  and  was  now  determined  (though  he 
docs  not  think  proper  to  own  it  in  this  letter)  to  retire  to 
Malta,  as  a  neutral  island.  This  resolution,  however,  be 
soon  afterwards  rejected,  and  resumed  his  first  intentions 
of  following  Pompey  into  Greece.  And  this  scheme  be  at 
length  executed.— Ad  Att  x.  8,  9.  6ee  rem, '  on  letter  IS 
of  this  book. 

i  It  should  seem,  by  this  passage,  that  DolabeUa,  who 
had  contracted  very  considerable  debts,  was  at  this  time 
under  some  difficulties  from  his  creditors,  from  whom 
Cicero  flattered  himself  that  Cannr's  power  would  have 
protected  him.  Some  commentators,  however,  instead  of 
liberalitaUt  adopted  in  this  translation,  read  libertale, 
and  suppose  that  Cicero  alludes  to  the  proaeoutioa  in 
which  Dolabella  had  been  engaged  against  Appius,  of 
which  a  detail  has  been  given  in  the  preoeding  remarks. 
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from  them  during  the  time  he  continned  in  Rome, 
as  well  as  how  little  that  circumstance  was  to  my 
credit,  are  points  which  I  choose  to  leave  to  your 
inquiry. 

Affairs  in  Spain,  I  doubt  not,  will  terminate  in 
the  manner  you  mention.  But  I  neither  wait  the 
event  of  them  in  order  to  determine  my  conduct", 
nor  am  I  acting  in  any  other  respect  with  the  least 
artifice.  If  the  republic  should  be  preserved,  I 
shall  certainly  hold  my  rank  in  it :  but  if  it  should 
be  subverted,  you  yourself,  I  dare  say,  will  join  me 
in  my  intended  solitude.  But  this  latter  supposition 
is  perhaps  the  vain  and  groundless  surmise  of  a 
disturbed  imagination  ;  and  affairs,  after  all,  may 
take  a  happier  turn  than  I  am  apt  to  presage.  I 
remember  the  despondency  which  prevailed  in  my 
earlier  days  amongst  our  patriots  of  more  advanced 
years" :  possibly  my  present  apprehensions  may 
be  of  the  same  cast,  and  no  other  than  the  effect  of 
a  common  weakness  incident  to  old  age.  Heaven 
grant  they  may  prove  so  !  And  yet  you  have  heard, 
1  suppose,  that  a  robe  of  magistracy  is  in  the  looms 
for  Oppins  ;  and  that  Curtius  has  hopes  of  being 
invested  with  the  double-dyed  purple  °:  but  the 
principal  workman,  it  seems,  somewhat  delays  him  p. 
1  throw  in  this  little  pleasantry  to  let  you  see  that  1 
can  smile  in  the  midst  of  my  indignation. 

Let  me  advise  you  to  enter  into  the  affair  which 
I  formerly  mentioned  concerning  Dolabella,  with 
the  same  warmth  as  if  it  were  your  own.     I  have 

But  whichever  be  the  true  word,  the  sentiment  is  obaerv- 
able.  For  surely  it  was  utterly  unworthy  of  Cicero,  to 
find  the  least  consolation  amidst  the  calamities  of  his 
country,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  prove  a  screen  to 
Dolabella,  either  from  the  justice  of  his  creditors,  or  the 
malice  of  his  enemies. 

»  The  contrary  of  this  was  the  truth :  for  Cicero  was, 
at  this  time,  determined  to  wait  the  event  of  Coraar's  expe- 
dition against  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey  in  Bpain.  And 
for  this  purpose  he  had  thoughts  of  retiring  to  Malta  :— 
"  Melitum,  opinor,  capessamus  (says  he  to  Attious)  dum 
quid  in  Ui8pania."~<Ad  Att.  z.  9. 

B  This  alludes  to  the  contentions  between  Sylla  and 
Marius,  which,  notwithstanding  the  probability  of  their 
terminating  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  constitution,  the 
republic  however  survived. 

o  Oppius  and  Curtius  were  persons  who  probably  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  no  other  manner  than  as  being 
the  servile  instruments  of  Cesar's  ambition.  The  former, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  in  high  credit  during  Cspsar's 
UA-urpation ;  but  the  latter  is  often  mentioned  in  the  letters 
to  Atticos  with  great  contempt  Servius,  in  his  comment 
on  the  7th  book  of  the  i£ueid,  informs  us  that  the  colour 
of  the  augural  robe  was  a  mixture  of  purple  and  scarlet: 
it  is  probable,  therefore,  from  the  expression  which  Cicero 
employs,  that  Curtius  had  a  promise  of  being  advanced 
into  the  sacred  college.  It  might  well  discourage  Cicero's 
hopes  of  better  days,  when  he  saw  men  of  this  character 
singled  out  to  fill  the  most  important  dignities  of  the 
republic.  And,  indeed,  it  was  an  earnest  of  what  Cesar 
afterwards  practised,  when  he  became  the  sole  fountain  of 
all  preferment ;  which  he  distributed  in  the  most  arbitrary 
manner,  without  any  regard  to  rank  or  merit.  "  NuUos 
nott  honores  (says  one  of  the  historians)  ad  libidinem  oepit 

et  dedit. Civitate  donatos,  et  quosdam  e  semibarbaris 

Gallorum,  reoepit  in  curiam."— fiuet.  in  Vit.  Jul.  Ces.  7& 

P  '*  8cd  eum  iisfecior  moratur."  This  witticism,  which 
turns  upon  the  equivocal  sense  of  the  word  ir^feetar,  could 
not  be  preserved  in  the  translation.  It  is  probable  that 
Cesar  had  gained  Curtius,  as  he  had  many  others,  by  some 
seasonable  application  to  his  wants  or  his  avarice :  ^or 
Cicero  seems  to  use  this  word  in  allusion  to  the  verb  from 
whence  it  is  derived,  as  well  as  in  its  appropriated  naean- 
ing ;  ivficio  signifying  both  to  corrupt  and  to  dye. 


only  to  add,  that  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall 
take  no  hasty  or  inconsiderate  measures.  But  to 
whatever  part  of  the  world  I  may  direct  my  courte, 
I  entreat  you  to  protect  both  me  and  mine,  agreeably 
to  your  honour  and  to  our  mutual  friendship. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 

To  Serviut  Sulpiciut. 

I  RRCBivED  your  letter  at  my  Cuman  villa,  on 
the  29th  of  April.  I  find  you  shortened  it  upon 
^  the  supposition  that  Philotimus  would 
^  ' '  deliver  it  into  my  hands  ;  whom,  it  seems, 
you  had  instructed  to  give  me  a  more  full  and 
explicit  information.  But  he  did  not  execute  his 
commission  with  the  care  he  ought ;  for,  instead  of 
bringing  your  letter  to  me  himself,  he  sent  it  by 
another  person.  However,  this  omission  was 
supplied  by  a  visit  from  your  wife  and  son,  who 
are  both  of  them  extremely  desirous  yon  should 
come  hither,  and  indeed  pressed  me  to  write  to 
you  for  that  purpose. 

You  desire  to  know  what  measures  I  would 
recommend  to  you  in  this  critical  conjuncture. 
Believe  me,  I  am  in  a  situation  of  mind  which 
renders  me  much  more  in  need  of  a  guide  myself, 
than  capable  of  conducting  another.  But  were  it 
otherwise,  how  should  I  venture  to  offer  my  advice 
to  a  man  of  your  distinguished  wisdom  and  dignity? 
This,  however,  I  will  say,  that  if  the  question  be,  in 
what  manner  it  becomes  us  to  act,  the  answer  is 
plain  and  obvious  :  but  what  will  be  most  expedient 
for  our  interest,  is  a  point  far  less  easy  to  determine. 
In  short,  if  we  think,  as  I  am  sure  we  ought,  that 
honour  and  true  interest  must  ever  point  the  same 
way,  there  can  be  no  dispute  what  path  we  have  to 
pursue. 

You  imagine  that  we  are  both  of  us  in  the  same 
circumstances  ;  and  most  certainly  we  both  com- 
mitted the  same  mistake,  when  we  honestly  declared 
our  opinions  in  favour  of  peace.  All  our  counsels 
indeed  eqiudly  tended  to  prevent  a  civil  war ;  and 
as  this  was  the  true  interest  of  Csesar,  we  thought 
he  would  consider  himself  as  obliged  to  us  for 
supporting  pacific  measures.  How  much  we  were 
deceived  is  evident,  you  see,  from  the  present 
posture  of  affairs.  But  you  look,  I  know,  much 
farther,  and  take  into  your  view  not  only  what  has 
already  happened  or  is  now  transacting,  but  the 
whole  future  progress  and  final  tendency  of  these 
commotions.  If,  then,  you  should  determine  to 
remain  in  Rome,  you  must  either  approve  the 
measures  which  are  there  carrying  on,  or  be  present 
at  a  scene  which  your  heart  condemns.  But  the 
former  seems  an  unworthy  part,  and  the  latter,  I  | 
think,  altogether  an  unsafe  one.  My  opinion  is  ' 
consequently  for  retiring  :  and  the  single  point  is, 
whither  to  direct  our  course  ?  But  as  public  affairs 
were  never  in  a  more  desperate  situation,  so  never 
was  there  a  question  attended  with  greater  difficul- 
ties: whichever  way  one  turns  it,  some  important 
objection  occurs.  If  you  have  resolved  upon  any 
scheme  which  is  not  consistent  with  mine,  I  could 
wish  you  would  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  a 
journey  hither :  but  if  you  are  inclined  to  parti- 
cipate of  my  measures,  I  will  wait  your  arrivals. 

4  Sulpicius  had  an  interview  witii  Cicero  at  his  Cuman 
villa,  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter ;  but  the  former  was 
so  much  dispirited  and  so  full  of  fears,  that  Cicero  could 
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I  beg  you  would  be  as  expeditaons  for  that  purpose 
as  you  conveniently  can :  a  request  in  which  both 
Senrius  and  Posthumia  equally  join*'.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVL 
To  Ruftu*. 
Though  I  never  once  doubted  that  I  enjoyed 
the  highest  rank  in  your  friendship,  yet  every  day's 
u  704  *-^P®"®^<^  strengthens  me  in  that  per- 
^  '  '  suasion.  You  assured  me,  I  remember, 
in  one  of  your  letters,  that  you  should  be  more 
assiduous  in  giving  me  proofs  of  your  affection  now, 
than  when  you  were  my  qusestor,  as  they  would 
more  indisputably  appear  to  be  the  free  result  of  a 
disinterested  esteem.  And  though  nothing,  I  thought, 
could  exceed  your  good  offices  to  me  in  the  province, 
yet  you  have  since  fully  evinced  the  sincerity  of 
this  promise.  Accordingly,  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  I  observed  the  friendly  impatience  with 
which  you  expected  my  arrival*  in  Rome  when  I 
had  thoughts  of  going  thither,  as  well  as  the  joy 
you  afterwards  expressed  at  my  having  laid  aside 
that  design  when  affairs  had  taken  a  different  turn 
from  what  you  imagined.  But  your  last  letter 
was  particularly  acceptable  to  me,  as  an  instance 
both  of  your  affection  and  your  judgment.  It 
afforded  me  much  satisfaction,  indeed,  to  find,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  you  consider  your  true  interest 
(as  every  great  and  honest  mind  ought  always  to 
consider  it)  as  inseparably  connected  with  a  rec- 
titude of  conduct ;  and  on  the  other,  that  you 
promise  to  accompany  me  whithersoever  I  may 
determine  to  steer.  Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable 
to  my  inclination,  nor,  I  trust,  to  your  honour,  than 
your  executing  this  resolution.  Mine  has  been 
fixed  for  some  time,  and  it  was  not  with  any  design 
of  concealing  it  from  you  that  I  did  not  acquaint 
you  with  it  before.  My  only  reason  was,  that  in 
public  conjunctures  of  this  kind,  the  communication 
of  one's  intentions  to  a  friend  looks  like  admo- 
nishing, or  rather  indeed  pressing  him  to  share  in 
the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  of  one's  schemes. 
I  cannot,  however,  but  willingly  embrace  an  offer 
which  proceeds  from  so  affectionate  and  generous 
a  disposition  :  though!  must  add,  at  the  same  time, 
(that  I  may  not  transgress  the  modest  limits  I  have 
set  to  my  requests  of  this  nature,)  that  I  by  no 
means  urge  your  compliance.  If  you  shall  think 
proper  to  pursue  the  measures  you  propose,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  greatly  indebted  to  you :  if  not,  I 
shall  very  readily  excuse  you.  For  though  I  shall 
look  upon  the  former  as  a  tribute  which  you  could 
not  well  refuse  to  my  friendship,  yet  I  shall  consider 
the  latter  as  the  same  reasonable  concession  to  your 
fears.  It  must  be  owned,  there  is  great  difficulty 
how  to  act  upon  this  occasion.  It  is  true,  what 
honour  would  direct  is  very  apparent;  but  the  pru- 
dential part  is  far  from  being  a  point  so  dear. 
However,  if  we  would  act  up,  as  we  ought,  to  the 

not  bring  him  to  any  determination.  They  broke  up  their 
confcrenoe,  therefore,  without  coming  to  any  explicit  reso- 
lution: for  though  Cicero's  was  already  fonned,  ho  did  not 
think  proper  to  avow  his  design  of  joining  Pompey,  to  a 
man  whom  he  found  in  so  timid  and  fluctuating  a  state  of 
mind.— Ad  Att  x.  14. 

'  The  son  and  wife  of  Sulplcius.  Posthumia  was  one  of 
those  many  ladies  who  found  Csraar  as  irresistible  a  gallant 
as  he  was  a  soldier.— Suet  in  Vit.  JuL  Ces.  SO. 

•  See  rem.  o,  p.  448.  I 


dictates  of  that  philosophy  we  have  mutually  cul- 
tivated, we  cannot  once  hesitate  in  thinking  that 
the  worthiest  measures  must,  upon  the  whde,  be 
the  most  expedient  If  you  are  inclined,  then,  to 
embark  with  me,  you  must  come  hither  imme- 
diately :  but  if  it  should  not  suit  you  to  be  thus 
expeditious,  I  will  send  yon  an  exact  account  of 
my  route.  To  be  short,  in  whatever  manner  you 
may  decide,  1  shall  always  consider  yon  as  my 
friend  ;  but  much  more  so  if  you  should  determine 
as  1  wish.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XVII. 
To  Tereniia  and  TuUia. 
I  AM   entirely  free  from  the  disorder  in  my 
stomach ;  which  was  the  more  painful,  as  I  saw  it 
occasioned  both  you  and  that  dear  girl 
"*•  ^' '      whom  I  love  better  than  my  life  so  much 
uneasiness.  I  discovered  the  cause  of  this  complaint 
the  night  after  I  left  you,   having  dischai^ged  a 
great  quantity  of  phlegm.     This  gave  me  so  imme- 
diate a  relief,  that  I  cannot  but  believe  I  owe  my 
cure  to  some  heavenly  interposition  :  to  ApoUo,  no 
doubt,  and  iEsculapius.    You  will  offer  up  yoor 
grateful  tributes  therefore  to  these  restoring  powers 
with  all  the  ardency  of  your  usual  devotion. 

I  am  this  moment  embarked*,  and  have  procured 

*  In  order  to  Join  Pompey  in  Greece,  who  had  left  Italy 
about  three  months  before  the  date  of  this  letter.  A  lata 
learned  and  most  able  panegyrist  of  Cioero  asrares  us,  that 
he  took  this  measure,  as  choosing  to  "follow  ^e  cause 
which  he  thought  to  be  the  best,  and  preferring  the  consi- 
deration of  duty  to  that  of  his  safety."  Cicero  deeerrcs  so 
highly  from  every  friend  to  genius  and  literature,  that  it  is 
no  wonder  Dr.  Middleton  should  not  always  speak  of  him 
with  the  oool  impartiality  of  an  unbiassed  historian.  But 
it  is  the  principal  purpose  of  these  remarks  to  in<|airs, 
without  prejudices  of  any  kind,  into  the  real  merit  of 
Cicero's  political  character:  and  as  his  condiiet  during 
this  important  crisis  will  evidently  show  the  strength  and 
measure  of  his  patriotism,  I  shall  trace  it  from  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  to  the  present  period,  and  then  leaTe 
the  facts  to  speak  for  themselves. 

Upon  the  nows  that  Csessr  was  marchfaig  into  Italy, 
Pompey  was  appointed  general-ln-chtef  of  the  republican 
forces,  and  the  principal  magistrates,  together  with  these 
who  were  invested  with  proconsular  power,  wcra  distri- 
buted into  different  cantons  of  Italy  in  order  to  raise 
tiroope  for  the  defence  of  the  common  cause.  Cioero  had 
his  particular  district  assigned  him  among  the  reatt ;  but 
instead  of  executing  this  important  oommission  with  qpirit 
and  vigour,  he  remained  sltogether  inaotive  at  his  serrenl 
viUas  in  that  part  of  Italy.  And  this  he  signiaed  to  Caeaar. 
by  means  of  their  common  friend  Trebatius,  who  bad 
written  to  him  in  Caesar's  name,  in  order  to  prevail  with 
him  to  return  to  Rome.  '*  Rescripsi  ad  Trebatlum  qnam 
illud  hoc  tempore  esset  difficile :  me  tamen  in  prcdiis 
meis  esse,  neque  delectum  ullum,  neqoe  negotiom  sos- 
cepisse."— CAd  Att  viL  3/.]  Pom^,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  pressing  Cioero  to  Johi  him :  but  he  excused  himarif 
by  representing  that  whilst  he  was  actually  on  the  road 
for  that  purpose,  he  was  informed  that  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed without  the  danger  of  being  intercepted  by  Caesar's 
troops.  [Epist  2 ;  Cicer.  ad  Pomp,  apod  Epist.  ad  Att. 
viiL]  Cicero,  however,  is  so  ingenuous  as  to  acknowledge, 
in  the  same  letter  to  Pompey,  that  so  long  as  there  were 
hopes  that  the  negotiations  for  a  peace  would  be  attended 
wi^h  success,  he  thought  it  a  Justifiable  piece  of  prudeooe 
not  to  be  too  active  in  forwarding  the  preparations  that 
were  carrying  on  against  Caraar ;  rememboing,  he  says, 
faow^uch  he  had  formerly  suffered  from  the  rcecntment 
of  the  latter  in  the  affair  of  his  exile.  This  was  explaining,    I 
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a  ship  which  I  hope  is  well  able  to  perform  her 
Toyage.  As  soon  as  I  shall  have  finished  this  letter,  I 
propose  to  write  to  several  of  my  friends,  recom- 
mending you  and  our  dearest  TuUia  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  their  protection.  In  the  mean  time  I 
should  exhort  you  to"  keep  up  your  spirits,  if  1  did 
not  know  that  both  of  you  are  animated  with  a 
more  than  manly  fortitude.  And,  indeed,  I  hope 
there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  your  remaining  in  Italy 
without  any  inconvenience,  and  of  my  returning  to 
the  defence  of  the  republic,  in  conjunction  with 
those  who  are  no  less  faithfully  devoted  to  its 
interest. 

After  earnestly  recommending  to  you  the  care  of 
your  health,  let  me  make  it  my  next  request,  that 
you  would  dispose  of  yourself  in  such  of  my  villas 
as  are  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  army.  And 
if  provisions  should  become  scarce  in  Rome,  I 
should  think  yon  will  find  it  most  convenient  to 
remove  with  your  servants  to  Arpinum". 

at  once,  the  true  principle  of  his  whole  conduct,  and  he 
avows  It  more  expreealy  in  a  letter  to  Atticus.  ••  Non 
fltimnl  cum  Pompeio  mare  transierimus  ?  Omnino  non 
poterimua ;  ezstat  ratio  dienun,  sed  tamen  (fateamur  enim 
quod  est)  fefelUt  ea  me  res,  que  fortaase  non  dcbuit,  sed 
fefellit ;  paoem  putavi  fore :  quae  si  esset,  iratum  mihi 
Caeaarem  esse,  cum  idem  amicus  esset  Pompeio,  nolui. 
Senaeram  enim  quam  idem  essent.  IIoc  verens  in  hane 
tarditaiem  incidL"  [Ad  Att  x.  8.]  Pompey,  however, 
had  no  sooner  set  sail  for  Greece,  than  Cicero  was  struck 
with  the  consciousness  of  his  having  acted  an  unworthy 
part :— *'  Postquam  Pompeius  et  consulee  ex  Italia,  exi- 

erunt,  non  angor  (says  he)  sed  ardeo  dolore non  sum, 

inqoam,  mihi  crede.  mentis  compos,  tantum  mihi  dedeoo- 
ris  admisisse  videor."  [Ad  Att.  ix.  6.]  AfUu*  several  deli- 
berations, therefore,  he  was  determined,  he  tells  Atticus, 
to  follow  Pompey,  without  waiting  the  event  of  Cnsar's 
arms  in  Spain.  [Ad  Att  ix.  19 ;  x.  &]  This  resolution, 
nevertheless,  soon  gave  way  to  a  second ;  for  having 
received  some  accounts  which  contradicted  a  former  report 
that  had  been  spread  concerning  the  advantageous  posture 
of  Pompey's  affairs,  Cicero  renounced  his  intention  of 
Joining  him,  and  now  purposed  to  stand  neuter.  [Ad  Att. 
X.  9.]  But  a  new  turn  in  favour  of  Pompey  seems  to  have 
brought  Cicero  back  to  his  former  scheme :  for,  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  to  Atticus,  wherein  he  mentions  some 
reasons  to  believe  that  Pompey's  affairs  went  well  in 
Spain,  and  takes  notice,  likewise,  of  some  disgust  which 
the  populace  expressed  towards  Csesar  in  the  theatre,  we 
find  him  resuming  his  design  of  openly  uniting  with 
Pompey ;  and  accordingly  he  resolved  to  Join  those  who 
were  maintaining  Pompey's  cause  in  Sicilyi  [Ad  Att.  x. 
12.]  It  does  n»t  appear,  by  any  of  his  letters,  upon  what 
motiTo  he  afterwards  exchanged  his  plan  for  that  of 
sailing  directly  to  Pompey's  camp  in  Greece ;  which,  after 
various  debates  with  himself,  he  at  length,  we  see,  exe- 
cuted. There  is  a  passage,  however,  in  Cesar's  Commen- 
taries, which,  perhaps,  will  render  it  probable  that  the 
news  which,  about  this  time,  was  confidently  spread  at 
Rome,  that  Caisar's  army  had  been  almost  totally  defeated 
in  Spain,  was  the  determining  reason  that  sent  Cicero  to 
Pompey.  The  fact  was,  that  Afranius  and  Petreius  had 
gained  some  advantages  over  Cassar ;  but  as  they  magnified 
them,  in  their  letters  to  Rome,  much  beyond  the  truth, 
several  persons  of  note,  who  had  hitherto  been  fluctuating 
in  their  resolutions,  thought  it  was  now  high  time  to 
declare  themselves,  and  went  off  immediately  to  Pompey. 
— **  Hsec  Afranius,  Petrelusquc,  et  eorum  amici,  pleniora 
etiam  atque  uberiora  Romam  ad  suos  perscribebant. 
Multa  rumor  fingebat:  ut  pene  bellum  confectum  vide- 

retur.  Qui  bus  Uteris  nunciisque  Romam  perlatis ^multi 

ex  Italia  ad  Cn.  Pompeium  proficiseebantur ;  alii  ut  prin- 
cipes  talem  nunciam  attulisse;   alii  nee  eventum  belli 
expectasse,  aut  ex  omnibus  noviaaimi  veniase  viderentur." 
-Cwn.  Do  BcU.  Civ.  L  S3. 
«  A  city  in  the  country  of  the  Volsci.  a  district  of  Italy 


The  amiable  young  Cicero  most  tenderly  salutes 
you.    Again  and  sgain  I  bid  you  farewell. 
June  the  nth. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

Mareut  CcbUus  to  Cicero. 

Was^  it  for  this  that  I  followed  Caesar  into  Spain? 
Why  was  1  not  rather  at  Formise,  that  I  might  have 
▲  u  704  *^*^ompanied  you  to  Pompey  ?  But  I 
was  infatuated  ;  and  it  was  my  aversion 
to  Appius*,  together  with  my  friendship  for  Curio, 
that  gradually  drew  me  into  this  cursed  cause. 
Nor  were  you  entirely  unaccessary  to  my  error : 
for  that  night,  when  I  called  upon  you  in  my  way 
to  Ariminum',  why  did  you  forget  the  friend  when 
you  were  gloriously  acting  the  patriot,  and  not 
dissuade  me  from  the  purpose  of  my  journey,  at 
the  same  time  that  you  commissioned  me  to  urge 
Csesar  to  pacific  measures  ?  Not  that  1  have  an 
ill  opinion  of  the  cause  ;  but,  believe  me,  perdition 
itself  were  preferable  to  being  a  witness  of  the  in- 
sufferable behaviour  of  these  his  insolent  partisans^. 
They  have  rendered  themselves  so  generally  odious, 
that  we  should  long  since  have  been  driven  out  of 
Rome,  were  it  not  for  the  apprehensions  which 
people  have  conceived  of  the  cruel  intentions  of 
your  party*.  There  is  not,  at  this  janature,  a 
man  in  Rome,  except  a  few  rascally  usurers*,  who 
does  not  wish  well  to  Pompey ;  and  I  have  already 
brought  over  to  your  cause  not  only  those  among 

which  now  comprehends  part  of  the  Campagna  di  Roma, 
and  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Cicero  was  bom  in  this  town, 
which  still  subsists  under  the  name  of  Arpino. 

▼  Thi%letter  confirms  the  character  that  has  been  given 
of  Coellus  in  a  former  remark  ^  [See  rem.  ^t  p.  389,]  and 
shows  htm  to  have  been  of  a  temper  extravagantly 
warm  and  impetuous.  The  resentment  and  indignation 
with  which  it  is  animated,  was  owing  to  some  disappoint- 
ment that  he  had  met  with  from  Cesar,  who  had  not  dis- 
tinguished him  agreeably  to  his  expectations.  Ccelius, 
therefore,  who  was  one  of  the  prstors  for  the  present 
year,  endeavoured  to  take  his  revenge  by  opposing  the 
execution  of  certabi  laws  which  Cesar  had  procured.  His 
attempts  for  this  purpose  having  created  great  disturbances 
in  Rome,  he  was  not  only  deposed  ttmn.  his  ofllce,  but 
expelled  the  senate ;  and  the  present  letter  seems  to  have 
been  written  immediately  upon  that  event— Dio,  xllL  p. 
19fi ;  Ccs.  Dc  Bell.  Civ.  ilL  20. 

*  Appius  engaged  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  as  Curio  was 
a  warm  partisan  of  Caesar.  For  the  occasion  of  Ccelius's 
resentment  against  Appius,  see  book  vi.  letter  14. 

>  In  order  to  Join  Cesar.  Ccelius  was  one  of  the  party 
with  Curio  and  Antony,  when  they  fled  to  Cesar.  [Dio, 
xIL  pb  1S3.]— See  the  first  letter  of  this  book,  and  rem.  1  on 
the  same. 

7  The  chiefa  of  Cesar's  party  at  Rome. 

s  When  Pompey  left  Rome,  upon  the  approach  of  Cesar, 
he  declared  that  he  should  treat  all  those  as  enemies  who 
did  not  follow  him :  a  declaration,  it  was  imagined,  which 
he  would  most  rigorously  have  fulfilled,  if  fortune  had  put 
it  in  his  power. — Ces.  De  Bell.  Civ.  L  ;  Cic,  Epist.  pcutim. 

•  As  great  numbers  of  those  who  embraced  the  party  of 
Cesar  were  deeply  involved  in  debt,  it  was  apprehended 
that  they  would  procure  a  law  for  a  general  discharge 
from  their  creditors.  But  Cesar  adjusted  matters  by  a 
more  prudent  method,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  faci- 
litate the  payment  of  those  loans  with  little  prejudice  to 
those  who  had  advanced  them.  It  appears  that  Cesar 
rendered  himself,  by  these  means,  extremely  acceptable  to 
those  persons  at  Rome  who  dealt  in  this  sort  of  pecuniary 
commerce. — Ces.  De  Bell.  Civ.  L 
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the  plebeian  families  who  were  in  the  interest  of 
Ceesar,  but  the  whole  populace  in  general.  But 
you  will  a^k,  perhaps,  what  can  this  avail  us  now  ? 
Wait  the  event,  my  frieod :  victory  shall  attend 
you  in  spite  of  yourselves  **.  For  surely  a  profound 
lethargy  has  locked  up  all  the  senses  of  your  party, 
as  they  do  not  yet  seem  sensible  how  open  we  lie 
to  an  attack,  and  how  little  capable  we  are  of 
making  any  considerable  opposition.  It  is  by  no 
means  from  an  interested  motive  that  I  offer  my 
assistance,  but  merely  in  resentment  of  the  un- 
worthy usage  I  have  received ;  and  resentment  is 
a  passion  which  usually  carries  me,  you  know,  the 
greatest  lengths. — But  what  are  you  doing  on  the 
other  side  the  water <^  ?  Are  you  imprudently 
waiting  to  give  the  enemy  battle  ?  What  Pompey*8 
forces  may  be,  I  know  not ;  but  Ceesar's,  I  am  sure, 
are  accustomed  to  action,  and  inured  to  all  the 
hardships  of  the  most  severe  campaigns.    FarewelL 


LETTER   XIX. 
Dolabella^  to  Cicero. 

I  SHALL  rejoice  to  hear  you  are  well:!  have 
the  satisfaction  to  inform  you,  that  both  TuUia 
A  u  704  ?"*^  myself  arc  perfectly  so.  Terentia, 
indeed,  has  been  somewhat  indisposed, 
but  is  now,  I  am  assured,  perfectly  recovered.  As 
to  the  rest  of  your  family,  they  are  all  of  them  in 
the  state  yon  wish. 

It  would  be  doing  me  great  injustice  to  suspect 
that  I  have  at  any  time  advised  you  to  join  with 
me  in  the  cause  of  Cossar,  or  at  least  to  stand 
neuter,  more  with  a  view  to  the  advantage  of  my 
own  party  than  of  your  interest.  But  now  that 
fortune  has  declared  on  our  side^,  it  is  impocsible  I 
should  be  supposed  to  recommend  this  alternative 
for  any  other  reason  but  because  the  duty  I  owe 
you  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  silent.  W^hether  my 
advice,  therefore,  shall  meet  with  your  approbation 
or  not,  you  will  at  least  be  so  just  as  to  believe 
that  it  proceeds,  my  dear  Cicero,  from  an  honest 
intention,  and  from  a  heart  most  sincerely  desirous 
of  your  welfare. 

You  see  that  neither  the  lofty  title  with  which 
Pompey  is  distinguished',  nor  the  credit  of  his 
former  illustrious  actions,  nor  the  advantages  he 
so  frequently  boasted  of  having  kings  and  nations 
in  the  number  of  his  clients,  have  anything  availed 

b  This  boast  of  Caliiu  ended  in  nothing  but  his  own 
destruction.  For,  not  succeeding  In  bis  attempts  at  liome, 
he  withdrew  to  Thuiii,  a  maritime  town  on  the.  gulf  of 
Tcrentum ;  where,  endeavouring  to  raise  an  insurrection 
in  favour  of  Pompey,  he  was  murdered  by  the  soldiers  of 
Cesar's  factlon.^Dio,  xlli.  p.  106. 

c  Cicero  was  at  this  time  in  Pompey's  camp  in  Greece. 

^  The  reader  has  already  been  apprised,  in  the  foregoing 
remarks,  that  Dolabella  was  son-in-law  to  Cicero.  lie  was 
a  young  man  of  a  warm,  enterpribing,  factious  disposition, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  partisans  of  Cesar's  cause.  His 
cliaracter,  conduct,  and  fortune  will  be  more  particularly 
marked  out,  as  occasion  shall  offer,  in  the  farther  progress 
of  these  observations. 

e  Cesar  having  defeated  Afcanius  and  Petrclus,  the 
lieutenants  of  Pompey,  in  Spain,  was  at  this  time  with  his 
army  before  Dyrrachium,  a  maritime  city  in  Macedonia, 
now  called  DuraxxL 

'  When  he  was  a  very  young  man,  he  was  honoured  by 
Sylla  with  the  title  of  Pompey  the  Great ;  a  title  which  be 
ever  afterwards  assumed. 


him.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  sxiffered  a  disgrace 
which  never,  perhaps,  attended  any  other  Roman 
general.  For,  after  having  lost  both  the  SpainsK, 
together  with  a  veteran  army,  and  after  having  also 
been  driven  out  of  Italy,  he  is  now  so  strongly 
invested  on  all  sides,  that  he  cannot  execute  what 
the  meanest  soldier  has  often  performed, — he  can- 
not make  even  an  honourable  retreat^.  Yoo  will 
consider,  then,  agreeably  to  your  usual  prudence, 
what  hopes  can  possibly  remain  either  to  him  or 
to  yourself;  and  the  result  will  evidently  point  out 
the  measures  which  are  most  expedient  for  yon  to 
pursue.  Let  me  entreat  you,  if  Pompey  has  already 
extricated  himself  out  of  the  danger  in  which  he 
was  involved,  and  taken  refuge  in  his  fleet,  that 
you  would  now  at  least  think  it  time  to  consult 
your  own  interest  in  preference  to  that  of  any  other 
man.  You  have  performed  everything  which  gra- 
titude and  friendship  can  expect,  or  the  party  you 
approved  can  require.  What  remains,  then,  but 
to  sit  down  quietly  under  the  republic,  as  it  now 
subsists,  rather  than,  by  vainly  contending  for  the 
old  constitution,  to  be  absolutely  deprived  of  both! 
If  Pompey,  therefore,  should  be  driven  from  his 
present  post  and  obliged  to  retreat  still  farther,  I 
conjure  you,  my  dear  Cicero,  to  vrithdraw  to 
Athens,  or  to  any  other  city  unconcerned  In  the 
war.  If  you  should  comply  with  this  advice,  I  beg 
you  would  give  me  notice,  that  I  may  fly  to  embrace 
you,  if  by  any  means  it  should  be  in  my  power. 
Your  own  interest  with  Caesar,  together  with  the 
natural  generosity  of  his  temper,  will  render  it 
extremely  easy  for  you  to  obtain  any  honourable 
conditions  you  shall  demand ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  my  solicitations  will  have  no  inconsiderable 
weight  for  this  purpose. 

I  rely  upon  your  honour  and  your  humanity  to 
take  care  that  this  messenger  may  safely  letom  to 
me  with  your  answer.     Farewell. 


I 


LETTER  XX. 
To  Terentia^, 
I  AM  informed,  by  the  letters  of  my  friends,  as 
well  as  by  other  accounts,  that  you  have  had  a 
sudden  attack  of  a  fever.     I  entreat  you, 
A.  u.  704.    ^jjereforg^  j^  employ  the  utmost  care  in 
re-establishing  your  health. 

The  early  notice  you  gave  me  of  Caesar's  letter 
was  extremely  agreeable  to  me ;  and  let  me  desire 
you  would  send  me  the  same  expeditious  intelli' 
gence,  if  anything  should  hereafter  occur  that 
concerns  me  to  know.  Once  more  I  conjure  you 
to  take  care  of  your  health.  Farewell. 
June  the  Sd. 

r  This  country  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  the 
Nearer  and  the  Farther  Spain ;  that  part  which  lay  near 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  river  Ibro  being  comprehended  under 
the  former  appellation,  and  all  beyond  that  river,  under 
the  latter. 

>>  It  is  probable  that  some  slight  success  which  Cesar  had 
obtained  before  Dyrrachium,  had  been  greatly  magnified 
at  Home :  for  Pompey  was  so  far  from  being  in  the  situa- 
tion which  Dolabella  here  represents  him.  that  Cseaar  found 
himself  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of  this  city,  and  to 
retire  into  Thessoly.— Dio.  xli.  p.  177. 

>  "  This  letter  was  written  by  Cicero,  in  the  camp  at 
Dyrrachium ;  for  there  is  one  extant  to  Atticus  later  than 
this,  and  dated  from  the  camp.    Ad  Att  zt  18."— Rosa. 
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LETTER  XXL 
To  the  satneK 
I  ENTREAT  you  to  take  all  proper  measures  for 
the  recovery  of  your  health.      Let  me   request, 
A  u  704    ''^®^^*®»  '^*^  yo^  would  provide  whatever 
may  be  necessary  in  the   present  con- 
juncture, and  that  you  would  send  me  frequent 
accounts  how  everything  goes  on.    Farewell 


LETTER  XXIL 
To  the  same. 
I  HAVE  seldom  an  opportunity  of  writing,  and 
scarce  anything  to  say  that  I  choose  to  trust  in  a 

A  u  -04  ^^^^^'  ^  ^"**»  ^y  y^"*"  ^^^'  '***'  yo** 

'  * '  '  cannot  meet  with  a  purchaser  for  any  of 
our  farms.  I  beg,  therefore,  you  would  consider 
of  some  other  method  of  raising  money,  in  order 
to  satisfy  that  person  who,  you  are  sensible,  I  am 
very  desirous  should  be  paid  K 

I  am  by  no  means  surprised  that  you  should 
have  received  the  thanks  of  our  friend,  as  I  dare 
say  she  had  great  reason  to  acknowledge  your 
kindness. 

•  If  Pollex*  is  not  yet  set  out,  I  desire  you  would 
exercise  your  authority,  and  force  the  loiterer  to 
depart  immediately.     Farewell. 

July  tho  16th. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

To  the  same. 

May  the  joy  you  express  at  my  safe  arrival  in 

Italy"  be  never  interrupted  !     But  my  mind  ^as 

so  much  discomposed  by  those  atrocious 

injuries  Irjhad   received'*,   that   I  have 


.  o.  704. 


i  This  letter  was  probably  written  soon  after  the  forego- 
ing, and  from  the  same  place. 

k  This  letter,  as  well  as  the  two  forrner,  was  written 
while  Cicero  was  with  Pompey  In  Greece.  The  business 
at  which  he  so  obscurely  hints,  has  been  thought  to  relate 
to  the  payment  of  part  of  Tullia's  portion  to  Dolabella. 
But  it  seems  evident  from  the  4th  epistle  of  the  11th  book 
to  Atticus,  that  Cicero  was  not  at  this  time  come  to  any 
resolution  concerning  the  second  payment  of  his  daughter's 
portion  ;  for,  in  a  postscript,  he  desires  the  sentiments  of 
Atticus  upon  that  subject.  "  De  pensione  altera  (says  he) 
oro  te  omni  cura  considera  quid  faciendum  sit"  [Ad  Att. 
xi.  4.]  Now  ttiat  this  letter  to  Atticus  was  written  about 
the  same  time,  with  the  present  to  Terentia,  appears  from 
hence,  that  Cicero  plainly  refers  in  it  to  the  same  epistle 
to  which  this  before  us  is  an  answer.  "Ex  proximis  cog- 
novi  praedia  nun  venlsse :"  [Ad  Att.  ibid.]  which  tallies 
with  what  he  says  in  the  letter  under  examination :— **  ex 
tuis  Uteris,  quas  proximo  accepi,  cognovi  priedium  nullum 
venire  potuisse ;"  and  proves  that  the  date  of  each  must 
have  been  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  coincident.  For  these 
reasons,  it  seems  necessary  to  look  out  for  another  inter- 
pretation of  the  present  passage  ;  and,  from  the  cautious 
circumstance  of  the  name  being  suppressed,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  Cssar  is  the  person  meant  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  Cicero  owed  him  a  sum  of  money ;  concern- 
ing which,  he  expresses  some  uneasiness  to  Atticus,  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war ;  as  he  could  not,  indeed, 
continue  in  Cesar's  debt  with  any  honour,  after  ho  had 
joined  the  party  against  him.— Ad  Att.  vii.  a 

1  It  appears,  by  a  letter  to  Atticus,  that  this  person 
acted  as  a  sort  of  steward  in  Cicero's  family.— Ad  Att 
xuL  47. 


.  r.  704. 


taken  a  step,  I  fear,  which  may  be  attended  with 
great  difficulties'.  Let  me,  then,  entreat  your 
atmost  assistance ;  though  I  must  confess,  at  the 
saftie  time,  that  I  know  not  wherein  it  can  avail 
me. 

^  I  would  by  no  means  have  you  think  of  coming 
hither ;  for  the  journey  is  both  long  and  dangerous, 
and  I  do  not  see  in  what  manner  yon  could  be  of 
any  service.     Farewell. 

Brundisium,  Nov.  the  fith. 

LETTER  XXIV. 

To  the  same. 

The  ill  state  of  health  into  which  Tullia  is  fallen, 

is  a  very  severe  addition  to  the  many  and  great 

disquietudes  that  afflict  my  mind  p.     But 

I  need   say  nothing  farther  upon  this 

™  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cicero  would  not  cngRjfe 
himself  any  farther  with  the  Pompeian  party;  but,  having 
endeavoured  to  make  hu  peace  with  Caesar  by  the  media- 
tion of  Dolabella,  he  seems  to  have  receive<l  no  other  answer 
than  an  order  to  return  Immediately  into  Italy.  And  this 
he  accordingly  did  a  few  days  before  the  date  of  the  present 
letter.— Ad  Att.  xL  7- 

n  Cicero,  who  was  somewhat  Indisposed  and  much  out 
of  humour,  did  not  attend  Pompoy  when  he  marched  from 
Dyrrachium  in  order  to  follow  Cesar.  Cato  was  likewtso 
left  behind,  with  fifteen  cohorts,  to  conduct  tho  batrgaRe ; 
but  upon  the  news  of  Pompey *s  defeat  in  the  plains  of 
Pharsalla,  he  prer«sed  Cicero  to  take  upon  himself  the  com- 
mand of  those  troops,  as  being  of  superior  rank  in  the 
republic.  Cicero,  who  had  all  along  declined  accepting 
any  oomroission  in  Pompey 's  army,  was  not  dii^)osed,  it 
may  well  be  imagined,  to  be  moro  active  against  C«sar, 
when  the  latter  had  Just  obtained  a  most  signal  victory. 
Accordingly,  he  absolutely  refused  this  offer  which  Cato 
made ;  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  his  resolution  of  with- 
drawing from  the  common  cause.  This  exasperated  the 
young  Pompey  and  his  friends  to  such  a  degree,  that  they 
would  have  killed  Cicero  upon  the  spot,  if  Cato  had  not 
generously  interposed,  and  conducted  him  safely  out  of  the 
camp.  It  is  probably  to  this  outrage  that  he  here  alludes. 
—Ad  Att  xi.  4;  Plut.  in  Vit.  Cicer. 

o  It  has  been  observed,  that  Cicero  scarce  ever  executed 
an  important  resolution  of  which  he  did  not  immediately 
repent  This,  at  least,  was  the  situation  of  his  mind  in 
the  present  instance;  and  he  was  no  sooner  arrived  in 
Italy,  than  he  began  to  condemn  himself  for  having  too 
hastily  determined  upon  that  measure.  The  letters  which 
he  wrote  to  Atticus  at  this  period,  and  which  comprise 
almost  the  11th  book  of  those  epistles,  contain  little  cbse 
than  BO  many  proofs  of  this  assertion.  Cicero  imagined, 
after  the  decisive  action  that  had  lately  happened  in  the 
plains  of  Pharsalla,  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Pompeian  party 
would  instantly  sue  for  peace.  But  Cesar,  instead  of 
directly  pursuing  his  victory,  suffered  himself  to  be  diverted 
by  a  war  altogether  foreign  to  his  purpose,  and  In  which 
the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  perhaps,  carried  him  farther  than 
he  at  first  intended.  This  gave  the  Pompeians  an  oppor- 
tunity of  collecting  their  scattered  forces,  and  of  forming 
a  very  considerable  army  in  Africa.  As  this  ciroumstance 
was  utterly  unexpected  by  Cicero,  it  occasioned  him  infi- 
nite disquietude,  and  produced  those  reproaches  which  he 
is  perpetually  throwing  out  upon  hhnself  in  the  letters 
above-mentioned  to  Atticus.  For,  If  the  republican  party 
should,  after  all,  have  returned  triumphant  into  Italy,  he 
knew  he  should  be  treated  as  one  who  had  merited  their 
utmost  resentment. 

This  and  the  following  letters  in  this  book  to  Terentia 
were  written  during  the  interval  of  Cicero's  arrival  at 
Bnmdisium,  and  Cesar's  retvum  into  Italy,  which  contains 
a  period  of  about  eleven  months. 

P  Tho  anxiety  which  Cicero  laboured  under,  at  this 
juncture,  was  undoubtedly  severe.   Besides  the  uneasiness 
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subject,  as  I  am  sure  her  welfare  is  no  less  a  part 
of  your  tender  concern  than  it  is  of  mine. 

I  agree  both  with  you  and  her  in  thinking  it 
proper  that  I  should  advance  nearer  to  Rome  4 ; 
and  I  should  have  done  so  before  now,  if  I  had  not 
been  prevented  by  several  difficulties  which  I  am 
not  yet  able  to  remove.  But  I  am  in  expectation 
of  a  letter  from  Atticus,  with  his  sentiments  upon 
this  subject ;  and  I  beg  you  would  forward  it  to 
me  by  the  earliest  opportunity.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  the  same. 
In  addition  to  my  other  misfortunes,  I  have 
now  to  lament  the  illness  both  of  Dolabella  and 
Tullia.     The  whole  frame  of  my  mind  is, 
A.  u.  7    .   indeed,  so  utterly  discomposed,  that  I 
know  not  what  to  resolve,  or  how  to  act,  in  any  of 
my  affairs.     I  can  only  conjure  you  to  take  care 
of  yourself  and  of  Tullia.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVL 
To  the  tame. 
Ip  anything  occurred  worth  communicating  to 
you,  my  letters  would  be  more  frequent  and  much 
longer.     But  I  need  not  tell  you  the  situ- 
^  ^' '    *    ation  of  my  affairs  ;  and  as  to  the  effect 
they  have  upon  my  mind,  I  leave  it  to  Lepta  and 
Trebatius  to  inform  yon.     I  have  only  to  add  my 
entreaties  that  you  would  take  care  of  your  own 
and  Tullia's  health.    Farewell. 


j  LETTER   XXVIL 

To  Tititu*, 
!       There  is  none  of  your  friends  less  capable  than 

I  am  to  offer  consolation  to  you  under  your  present 
.  affliction, — as  the  share  I  take  in  your 

I   A.  u.  7M-   iQgg,  renders  me  greatly  in  need  of  the 

same  good  office  myself.  However,  as  my  grief 
j  does  not  rise  to  the  same  extreme  degree  as  yours, 
I  I  should  not  think  I  discharged  the  duty  which 
;  my  connexion  and  friendship  with  you  require  if  I 
{  remained  altogether  silent  at  a  time  when  you  are 
I    thus  overwhelmed  with  sorrow.      I   determined, 


mentioned  in  the  last  remark,  he  was,  likewise,  under 

;    great  disquietude  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  disposition 

in  which  Cesar  stood  towards  him.   And,  to  add  yet  more 

.    to  the  discomposure  of  his  mind,  it  was  at  this  time  that 

he  received  tiie  cruel  usage  from  his  brother,  of  which  an 

I    account  has  been  given  in  rem.  P.  p.  452.    He  had  still 

I    greater  mlKfortunes  of  a  domestic  kind  to  increase  the 

'    weight  of  his  sorrows,  which  will  be  pointed  out  as  they 

shall  occasionally  offer  themselves  in  the  remaining  letters 

to  Terentia. 

I        q  Cicero  was  still  at  Brundisium,  from  which  place  all 

I    the  following  letters  in  this  book  to  Terentia,  except  the 

I    last,  seem  to  have  been  written. 

r  It  is  altogether  uncertain  who  the  person  is  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed ;  perhaps  the  same  to  whom  the 
16th  of  the  third  book  is  written.  [See  rem.  o,  p.  304.] 
The  precise  date,  likewise,  is  extremely  doubtful :  how- 
ever, the  opinion  of  Dransfeld  is  here  followed,  who,  in 
his  edition  of  these  epistles,  has  placed  it  under  the  present 
year. 
•  Of  his  son. 


therefore,  to  suggest  a  few  reflections  to  you  which 
may  alleviate,  at  least,  if  not  entirely  remove,  the 
anguish  of  your  heart. 

There  is  no  maxim  of  consolation  more  oommoii, 
yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  none  which  deserves 
to  be  more  frequently  in  our  thoughts,  than  that  we 
ought  to  remember,  "  We  are  men," — that  is, 
creatures  who  are  bom  to  be  exposed  to  calamities 
of  every  kind  ;  and,  therefore,  "  that  it  becomes 
us  to  submit  to  the  conditions  by  which  we  hold 
our  existence,  without  being  too  much  dejected  by 
accidents  which  no  prudence  can  prevent."  In  a 
word,  that  we  should  learn,  by  "  reflecting  on  the 
misfortunes  which  have  attended  others,  that  there 
is  nothing  singular  in  those  which  befal  ourselves." 
But  neither  these,  nor  other  arguments  to  the  same 
purpose  which  are  inculcated  in  the  writings  of  the 
philosophers,  seem  to  have  so  strong  a  claim  to 
success  as  those  which  may  be  drawn  from  the 
present  unhappy  situation  of  public  affairs,  and 
that  endless  series  of  misfortunes  which  is  rising 
upon  our  country.  They  are  such,  indeed,  th^t 
one  cannot  but  account  those  to  be  most  fortunate 
who  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  parent ;  and 
as  to  those  persons  who  are  deprived  of  their  j 
children  in  these  times  of  general  anarchy  and  mis- 
rule, they  have  much  less  reason  to  regret  their  loss 
than  if  it  had  happened  in  a  more  flourishing  period 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  while  yet  the  republic 
had  any  existence.-  If  your  tears  flow,  indeed, 
from  this  accident,  merely  as  it  affects  your  own 
personal  happiness,  it  may  be  difficult  perhaps  en- 
tirely to  restrain  them.  But  if  your  sorrow  takes  its 
rise  from  a  more  enlarged  and  benevolent  principle, 
if  it  be  for  the  sake  of  the  dead  themselves  that 
you  lament,  it  may  be  an  easier  task  to  assuage 
your  grief.  I  shall  not  here  insist  upon  an  argu- 
ment which  I  have  frequently  heard  maintained  in 
conversations,  as  well  as  often  read,  likewise,  in 
treatises  that  have  been  written  upon  this  subject 
*'  Death,"  say  those  philosophers,  '*  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  evil ;  because,  if  any  consciousness 
remains  after  our  dissolution,  it  is  rather  an  entrance 
into  immortality  than  an  extinction  of  life  ;  and  if 
none  remains,  there  can  be  no  misery  where  there 
is  no  sensibility  ^"  Not  to  insist,  I  say,  upon  any 
reasonings  of  this  nature,  let  me  remind  you  of  an 
argument  which  I  can  urge  with  much  more  confi- 
dence. He  who  has  made  bis  exit  from  a  scene 
where  such  dreadful  confusion  prevails,  and  where 

t  The  notion  of  a  future  state  of  positive  punishment, 
seems  to  have  been  rejected  by  the  ancient  philowiphers  in 
general,  both  by  those  who  maintained  the  eternal,  and 
those  who  only  held  the  temporary  duration  of  the  soul 
after  death.  Tlius  Cicero  and  Seneca,  though  of  different 
sects,  yet  agree  in  treating  the  fears  of  this  sort  as  merriy  , 
a  poetical  delusion:  [Tuscul.  Disput  1.  SI,  30;  Sencc  I 
ConsolaL  ad  Marc.  19.]  and  even  Sooratee  himself  affixes 
no  other  penalty  to  the  most  atrocious  deviations  from 
moral  rectitude,  than  that  of  a  simple  exclusion  from  the 
mansions  of  the  gods.  This  shows  how  impotent  the 
purest  ^sterns  of  the  best  philosophers  must  have  been 
for  the  moral  government  of  mankind,  ainoe  they  thus 
dropped  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  sanctions  for  that  | 
purix)8e,  the  terrors  of  an  actual  chastisement.  The  eom> 
parative  number  of  thoee  is  infinitely  small,  whose  conduct 
does  not  give  reason  to  suspect  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  exchange  spiritual  joys  in  reversion,  for  the  full  gratifi- 
cation of  an  importunate  appetite  in  present ;  and  the 
interest  of  virtue  can  alone  be  sufficiently  guarded  by  the 
divine  assurance  of  intense  punishment  aa  well  as  of  com- 
plete happiness  hereafter. 
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I  so  many  approaching  calamities  are  in  prospect, 
cannot  possibly,  it  should  seem,  be  a  loser  by  the 
exchange.  Let  me  ask,  not  only  where  honour, 
virtue  and  probity,  where  true  philosophy  and  the 
useful  arts,  can  now  iij  for  refuge,  but  where  even 
our  liberties  and  our  lives  can  be  secure  P  For  my 
own  pf  rt,  I  have  never  once  heard  of  the  death  of 
any  youth  during  all  this  last  sad  year,  whom  I  have 
not  considered  as  kindly  delivered  by  the  immortal 
gods  from  the  miseries  of  these  wretched  times. 
If,  therefore,  you  can  be  persuaded  to  think  that 
their  condition  is  by  no  means  unhappy  whose  loss 
you  so  tenderly  deplore,  it  must  undoubtedly  prove 
a  very  considerable  abatement  of  your  present 
affliction  ;  for  it  will  then  entirely  arise  from  what 
you  feel  upon  your  own  account,  and  have  no  re- 
lation to  ue  persons  whose  death  you  regret  Now 
it  would  ill  agree  with  those  wise  and  generous 

I  maxims  which  have  ever  inspired  your  breast,  to  be 
too  sensible  of  misfortunes  which  terminate  in  your 
own  person,  and  affiect  not  the  happiness  of  those 
you  love.  You  have  upon  all  occasions,  both 
public  and  private,  shown  yourself  animated  with 
the  firmest  fortitude ;  and  it  becomes  yon  to  act 
up  to  the  character  you  have  thus  justly  acquired. 
Time  necessarily  wears  out  the  deepest  impressions 
of  sorrow ;  and  the  weakest  mother  that  ever  lost 
a  child  has  found  some  period  to  her  grief.  But 
we  should  wisely  anticipate  that  effect  which  a 
certain  revolution  of  days  will  undoubtedly  produce, 
and  not  wait  for  a  remedy  from  time  which  we  may 
much  sooner  receive  from  reason. 

If  what  I  have  said  can  anything  avail  in  lessening 
the  weight  of  your  affliction,  I  shall  have  obtained 
my  wish ;  if  not,  I  shall  at  least  have  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  friendship  and  affection  which, 
believe  me,  J  ever  have  preserved,  and  ever  shall 
preserve  towards  you.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVIIL 
To  Terentia. 
Mt  affairs  are  at  present  in  such  a  situation,  that 
I  have  no  reason  to  eipect  a  letter  on  your  part, 
^_.     and  have  nothing  to  communicate  to  you 
on  mine.     Yet  I  know  not  how  it  is,  I 
can  no  more  forbear  flattering  myself  that  I  may 
hear  from  you,  than  I  can  refrain  from  writing  to 
you  whenever  1  meet  with  a  conveyance. 

Yolumnia  ought  to  have  shown  herself  more 
zealous  for  your  interest;  and  in  the  particular 
instance  you  mention,  she  might  have  acted  with 
greater  care  and  caution.  This,  however,  is  but  a 
slight  grievance  amongst  others  which  I  far  more 
severely  feel  and  lament.  They  have  the  effect 
upon  me,  indeed,  which  those  persons  undoubtedly 
wished",  who  compelled  me  into  measures  utterly 
opposite  to  my  own  sentiments.  Farewell. 
December  the  3Ist. 

«  The  commentators  are  divided  in  their  opinions  con- 
I  ceming  the  persons  to  whom  Cicero  here  alludes,  as  they 
'  are  likewise  as  to  the  year  when  this  letter  was  written. 
There  are  two  periods,  indeed,  of  Cicero's  life,  with  which 
this  epistle  will  equally  oobicide :  the  time  when  he  was  in 
banishment,  and  the  tbne  when  he  returned  into  Italy, 
after  the  defeat  of  Pompey.  The  opinion,  however,  of 
VictoriuB  has  been  followed,  in  placing  this  letter  under 
the  present  year ;  who  supposes,  not  without  probability, 
that  the  persons  here  meant  are  the  same  of  whom  Cicero 
complains  in  the  23d  letter  of  this  book. 


LETTER   XXIX. 

.  To  Aciliut,  Procontul^. 
Lucius  Manlius  Sosis  was  formerly  a  citizen 
of  Catina* ;  but  having  afterwards  obtained  the 
A,  V  706.  ^^^^'^^  o^  Naples,  he  is  at  present  one 
of  the  members  of  their  council.  He  is 
likewise  a  citizen  of  Rome  ;  having  been  admitted 
to  that  privilege  with  the  rest  of  the  Neapolitans, 
in  consequence  of  the  general  grant  which  was 
made  for  that  purpose  to  our  allies  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Latium.  He  has  lately  succeeded  to  an 
estate  at  Catina  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  and  is 
now  in  actual  possession.  But  though  I  do  not 
imagine  that  his  right  is  likely  to  be  controverted ; 
yet,  as  he  has  other  affairs  of  consequence  in  Sicily, 
I  recommend  his  concerns  of  every  kind  in  that 
island  to  your  protection.  But  I  particularly  re- 
commend himself  to  you  as  a  most  worthy  man  ; 
as  one  with  whom  I  ath  intimately  connected  ;  and 
as  a  person  who  excels  in  those  sciences  I  princi- 
pally admire.  Whether,  therefore,  he  shall  think 
proper  to  return  into  Sicily  or  not,  I  desire  you 
would  consider  him  as  my  very  particular  friend, 
and  that  you  would  treat  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  convince  him  that  this  letter  proved  greatly  to 
his  advantage.     Farewell 


LETTER   XXX. 

To  Terentia. 
TuLLiA  arrived  here*  on  the  12th  of  this  month  i^. 
It  extremely  affected  me  to  see  a  woman  of  her 
A.  u  706.  singular  and  amiable  virtues  reduced  (and 
reduced  too  by  my  own  negligence)  to  a 
situation  far  other  than  Is  agreeable  to  her  rank  and 
filial  piety'. 

I  have  some  thoughts  of  sending  my  son,  accom- 


V  He  was  governor  of  Sicily ;  which  is  all  that  is  known 
of  his  history.  The  laborious  and  accurate  Pighius  places 
his  administration  of  that  island  under  the  present  year ; 
and  Mr.  Ross  assigns  a  very  good  reason  for  being  of  the 
same  opinion.  For  it  appears  (as  that  gentleman  observes) 
that  Cicero's  correspondence  with  Acilius  was  carried  on 
when  the  latter  was  proconsul  of  Sicily,  and  during  the 
time  that  Cesar  had  the  supreme  authority.  It  is  proba- 
ble, therefore,  that  these  letters  were  written  In  the  present 
year ;  because,  in  all  the  others  that  fall  within  that  period, 
the  persons  who  severally  presided  in  Sicily  are  known  to 
have  been  Puethumius  Albinus,  Aulus  Allienus,  and  Titus 
Fursaniua.  See  Mr.  Ross's  Remarks  on  the  Epist  Famii. 
vol.  ii.  p.  509. 

V  A  maritime  city  in  Sicily,  now  called  Catania.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  a  town  of  considerable  note,  till  the  eruptions 
of  mount  j£tna  in  1669  and  1603,  which  almost  entirely 
laid  it  in  ruins. 

>  Brundisium,  where  Cicero  was  still  waiting  for  Cassar's 
arrival  from  Egypt. 

7  June. 

«  Dolabella  was  greatly  embarraased  in  his  alTairs ;  and 
it  seeafs  by  this  passage  as  If  he  had  not  allowed  Tullia  a 
maintenuice.  during  his  absence  abroad,  sufficient  to  sup- 
port her  rank  and  dignity.  Tlie  negligence  with  which 
Cicero  reproaches  himself,  probably  relates  to  his  not  hav- 
ing secured  a  proper  settlement  on  his  daughter,  when  he 
made  the  second  payment  of  her  fortune  to  Dolabella. 
For  in  a  letter  written  to  Attleus  about  this  Ume,  he  ex- 
presdy  condemns  himself  for  having  acted  imprudently  in 
that  affair.  *<  In  pensions  secunda  (says  he)  ccci  fulmus." 
—Ad  Att  x1. 10. 
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panied  by  Sallustius,  with  a  letter  to  Csesar  ■  ;  and 
if  I  should  execute  this  design,  I  will  kt  you  know 
when  he  sets  out.  1  a  the  mean  time,  be  careful  of 
your  health,  I  conjure  you.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXL 
To  the  game. 
I  HAD  determined, agreeably towhati  mentioned 
in  my  former,  to  send  my  son  to  meet  Cnsar  on 
A.  u  706L  ^'*  return  to  Italy;    but  I  have   since 
altered  my  resolution,  as  I  hear  no  news 
of  his  arrival.     For  the  rest  I  refer  you  to  Sicca, 
who  will  inform  you  what  measures  T  think  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  ;  though  1  must  add,  that  nothim^ 
new  has  occurred  since  I  wrote  last.    TuUia  is  still 
with  me. — Adieu,  and  take  all  possible  care  of  your 
health. 
June  the  SOth. 


LETTER    XXXn. 

To  AciliuSf  Proeoneul. 

Caius  Flavius,  an  illustrious  Roman  knight, 
of  an  honourable  family,  is  one  with  whom  I  live 
a.  u.  706L  "*  great  intimacy;  he  was  a  very  particu- 
lar friend  likewise  of  my  son-in-law  Piso. 
Both  he  and  his  brother  Lucius  show  me  the 
strongest  instances  of  their  regard.  I  shall  receive 
it,  therefore,  as  an  honour  done  to  myself,  if  you 
will  treat  Caius  with  all  the  marks  of  favour  and 
distinction  that  shall  be  consistent  with  your  cha- 
racter and  dignity ;  and  be  assured  you  cannot,  in 
any  article,  more  effectually  oblige  me,  than  by 
complying  with  this  request.  I  will  add,  that  the 
rank  which  he  bears  in  the  world,  tbe  credit  in 
which  he  stands  with  those  of  his  own  order, 
together  with  his  polite  and  grateful  dis])Osition, 
wUl  afford  you  reason  to  be  extremely  well  satistied 
with  the  good  offices  you  shall  confer  upon  him. 
When  I  say  this,  believe  me  I  am  not  prompted 
by  any  interested  motives,  but  speak  the  sincere 
dictates  of  truth  and  friendship.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIIL 
To  Terentia, 
I  WROTE  to  Atticus  (somewhat  later  indeed  than 
1  ought)  concerning  tbe  affair  you  mention.  When 
you  talk  to  him  upon  that  head,  he  will 
^  "  inform  you  of  my  inclinations  ;  and  1  need 

not  be  nlore  explicit  here,  after  having  written  so 
fully  to  him*".  Let  me  know  as  soon  as  possible 
what  steps  are  taken  in  that  business  ;  and  acquaint 
me  at  the  same  time  with  everything  else  which 
concerns  me.  I  have  only  to  add  my  request, 
that  you  would  be  careful  of  your  health.  FarewelL 
July  the  9th. 

•  In  order  to  aupplicato  Caraor'fl  pardon,  for  having  en- 
gaged HgnlnBt  him  on  the  side  of  Pompey. 

b  Mr.  Ross  supposes  that  the  letter  to  which  Cicero  refers 
is  the  19th  of  the  1  Ith  hook  to  Atticus.  If  this  conjecture 
be  right,  (as  it  is  highly  proboble,)  the  business  hinted  at 
concerned  the  making  of  Terentia's  will,  and  also  tbe 
raising  of  money  towards  the  support  of  Tullia,  by  the  sale 
of  some  plate  and  furniture.— Ad  Att  xl.  19,  2U. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
To  the  game. 

In  answer  to  what  you  object  concerning  the 
divorce  I  mentioned  in  my  last^,  I  can  only  say, 
A  u  706  ^^^^  '  '^^  perfectly  ignorant  what |  power 
Dolabella  may  at  this  time  possess,  or 
what  ferments  there  may  be  among  the  populace'. 
However,  if  you  think  there  is  anything  to  be 
apprehended  from  his  resentment,  let  the  matter 
rest;  and  perhaps  the  first  proposal  may  come 
from  himself*.  Nevertheless,  I  leave  you  to  act 
as  you  shall  judge  proper;  not  doubting  that  you 
will  take  such  measures  in  this  most  unfortunate 
affair  as  shall  appear  to  be  attended  with  the  fewest 
unhappy  consequences.     FarewelL 

July  the  10th. 


LETTER  XXXV. 
ToAeilius,  Proconsul. 
Marcus  and  Caius  Clodius,  together  with 
Archagathus  and  Philo,  all  of  them  inhabitants  of 
A.  u.  706  ***®  noble  and  elegant  city  of  Halesa,  are 
persons  with  whom  I  am  united  by  every 
tie  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  But  I  am  afraid 
if  1  recommend  so  many  at  once  to  your  particular 
favour,  you  will  be  apt  to  suspect  that  I  write 
merely  from  some  motive  of  an  interested  kind ; 
though,  indeed,  both  myself  and  my  friends  have 
reason  to  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  regard 
you  always  pay  to  my  letters  of  this  nature.  Let 
me  assure  you,  then,  that  both  Archagathns  and 
Philo,  as  also  the  whole  family  of  the  Clodii,  have, 
by  a  long  series  of  affectionate  officeSj  a  right  to 
my  best  assistance.  I  very  earnestly  entreat  yoa, 
therefore,  as  an  obligation  that  will  be  highly 
agreeable  to  me,  that  you  would  promote  their 
interest  upon  all  occasions,  as  far  as  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  your  character  shall  permit. — 
Farewell. 


c  Between  Tullia  and  Dolabella.  The  occasion  of  this 
divorce  is  so  darkly  hinted  at  in  the  letters  to  Atticus, 
that  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  penetrate  into  the  rear 
sons  that  produced  it ;  one.  however,  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  an  intrigue  that  was  carrying  on  between  Dolabella 
and  Metella.  This  lady  was  wife  to  Lentulus  Splnther  (to 
whom  several  letters  in  the  first  and  second  book  of  this 
collection  are  addressed),  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
person  whom  Horace  mentions  to  have  had  a  oomnMHve 
of  gallantry  with  the  son  of  the  celebrated  tragedian 
>EsopuB.— See  rem.  T,p.  358  ;  Ad  Att  xi.  20. 

^  Dolabella  was  at  this  time  tribune  of  the  people,  and 
employing  the  power  and  credit  with  which  be  was 
invested  by  that  office  to  the  most  seditious  purpofioa. 
Among  other  attempts,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  a  law 
for  the  general  cancelling  nf  all  debts,  and  likowiAe  to 
oblige  the'  proprietors  of  hoiLses  In  Rome  to  remit  one 
year's  rent  to  their  respective  tenants.  The  disturbances 
ran  so  high,  that  the  senate  was  under  a  necesisity  of  suffer- 
ing Antony  to  enter  Rome  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  citizens  lost  their  lives  upon  this 
occasion.  But  nothing  proved  effectual  for  quieting  these 
commotions,  till  it  was  known  that  Crsar,  after  having 
finished  the  war  in  Egypt,  was  actually  upon  his  relum 
into  Italy.— Pint,  in  Vit  Anton. ;  Dio.  xlii.  Liv.  Epit.113, 

«  The  passage  in  the  original  is  extremely  corrupt,  Tbe 
translator  has  adopted  the  reading  proposed  by  31  r.  Ross: 
— "  sed  si  metuendusiratus  est :  qulesce ;  turn  ab  illo  for- 
taase  na^cetur.** 
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LETTER  XXXVL 

To  Ca$9%u», 

It  wm  the  hope  that  peace  would  be  restored  to 
oar  country,  and  the  abhorrence  of  spilling  the 
A  u  706  ^^*^  ^^  ^^^  fellow-citijEens,  that  equally 
.  7W.  |Qf}Qc^  )^l]^  yQQ  i^Q^  myself  to  decline 
an  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  civil  war'.  Bat 
thoogh  these  sentiments  were  common  to  us  both, 
yet,  as  1  am  considered  as  having  been  the  first  to 
inspire  yoa  with  them,  it  is  more  my  part,  perhaps, 
to  render  you  satisfied  with  having  adopted  them, 
than  it  is  yours  to  perform  the  same  friendly  office 
towards  me.  But,  to  say  the  trath,  (and  it  is  a 
circumstance  upon  which  I  frequently  reflect,)  we 
mutoslty  convinced  each  other  in  the  free  conver- 
sations we  held  upon  this  subject,  that  a  single 
battle,  if  it  should  not  wholly  determine  our  cause, 
ought  to  be  the  limits,  however,  of  our  particular 
opposition.  And  these  sentiments  have  never 
seriously  been  condemned  by  any  but  by  those 
alone  who  think  it  more  eligible  that  our  constitu- 
tion should  be  totally  destroyed,  than  in  any  degree 
impaired.  But  my  opinion  was  far  otherwise : 
for  I  had  no  views  to  gratify  by  its  extinction,  and 
had  much  to  hope  from  its  remains.  As  to  the 
consequences  which  have  since  ensued,  they  h&y 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  human  discernment ;  and 
the  wonder  is,  not  so  much  how  they  escaped  our 
penetration,  as  how  It  was  possible  they  should  have 
happened.  I  must  confess  my  own  opinion  always 
was,  that  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  would  be  decisive ; 
and  I  imagined  that  the  victors  would  act  with  a 
regard  to  the  common  preservation  of  all,  and  the 
vanquished  to  their  own.  But  both  the  one  and 
the  other,  I  was  well  aware,  depended  on  the 
expedition  with  which  the  conquerors  should  pursue 
their  success.  And  had  they  pursued  it  immedi- 
ately, those  who  have  since  carried  the  war  into 
Aincav  would  have  experienced  (and  experienced 
too,  if  I  do  not  flatter  myself,  by  my  intercession) 
the  same  clemency  with  which  the  rest  of  our 
party  have  been  treated,  who  retired  into  Asia  and 
Achaia.  But  the  critical  opportunity  (that  season 
so  important  in  all  transactions,  and  especially  in  a 
civil  war)  was  unhappily  lost  *,  and  a  whole  year 
intervening,  it  raised  the  spirits  of  some  of  our 
party  to  hope  they  might  recover  the  victory,  and 
rendered  others  so  desperate  as  not  to  dread  the 
reverse.  Fortune,  however,  must  be  answerable 
for  the  whole  train  of  evils  which  this  delay  has 
produced.     For  who  would  have  imagined  either 

f  Cesar,  after  the  battle  of  Fharmlia,  oroesed  the  Helles- 
pont in  parauit  of  Pompey.  Caaslus,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  Miling  in  those  straits  with  a  very  conBldomble 
fleet,  might  with  great  eaae  have  destroyed  him,  as  Cesar 
was  in  no  condition  to  have  resisted  so  powerful  an  arma- 
ment Bnt  Caasius  chose  to  act  a  most  unworthy  and 
treacherous  part,  by  deserting  with  his  whole  fleet  to  the 
conqueror.  Some  of  the  historians  account  for  this  con- 
duct by  assuring  us  that  he  was  struck  with  a  kind  of 
panic  at  the  amazing^  fortune  of  Ciesar,  which  rendered 
him  incapable  of  making  any  farther  resistance.  Whereas 
itappears,  by  the  present  letter,  to  havebeen  in  consequence 
of  a  very  extraordinary  resolution  he  had  formed  in  concert 
with  Cicero,  of  resting  the  cause  of  liberty— for  so  they 
called  it— upon  a  single  engagement— Suet,  in  Yit  Jul. 
Css.  63.  Appian.  De  Bell.  Civ.  483. 

s  See  rem.  o,  p.  461. 


that  the  Alexandrine  war  could  have  been  drawn 
out  to  so  great  a  length,  or  that  the  paltry  Phar- 
naces,  could  have  struck  such  a  terror  throughout 
Asia^  ? 

But  though  we  both  acted  by  the  same  measures, 
our  present  situations,  however,  are  extremely 
different.  The  scheme  which  you  thought  proper 
to  execute,  has  given  you  admission  into  Cnsar's 
councils,  and  opened  a  prospect  to  you  of  his  future 
purposes ;  an  advantage,  most  certainly,  that  must 
spare  you  all  the  uneasiness  which  attends  a  state 
of  doubt  and  suspense.  Whereas,  for  myself,  as 
I  imagined  that  Ciesar  would  immediately  after  the 
battie  of  Pharsalia  have  returned  into  Italy,  I 
hastened  hither  in  order  to  encourage  and  improve 
that  pacific  disposition  which  he  had  discovered  by 
his  generosity  to  so  many  of  his  illustrious  enemies : 
by  which  means  I  have  ever  since  been  separated 
from  him  by  an  immense  distance.  Here,  in  truth, 
I  sit  the  sad  witness  of  those  complaints'  that  are 
ponred  forth  in  Rome,  and  throughout  all  Italy : 
complaints  which  both  yon  and  I,  according  to  our 
respective  powers,  might  contribute  somewhat  to 
remove,  if  Ctesar  were  present  to  support  us. 

I  entreat  you,  then,  to  communicate  to  me, 
agreeably  to  your  wonted  friendship,  all  that  you 
observe  and  think  concerning  the  present  state  of 
affairs ;  in  a  word,  that  you  would  inform  me  what 
we  are  to  expect,  and  how  you  would  advise  me  to 
act.  Be  assured,  I  shall  lay  great  stress  upon  your 
sentiments ;  and  had  I  wisely  followed  those  you 
gave  me  in  your  first  letter  from  Luceria^  I  might, 
without  difficulty,  have  still  preserved  my  dignities. 
Farewell. 


b  Phamaces  was  son  of  the  famous  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus.  [See  rewt.  «,  p.  333.]  This  young  prince,  taking 
advantage  of  Casar's  being  engaged  in  the  Alexandrine 
war,  made  an  incursion  into  Cappadocia  and  the  Lesser 
Armenia,  the  dominions  of  Delotarus.  a  tributary  king 
to  the  Romans.  Domitius  Galvlnus,  whom  Cesar  had 
appointed  to  command  in  Asia  and  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, having  received  notice  of  this  invasion,  marched 
immediately  to  the  assistance  of  Delotarus.  The  two  armies 
oame  to  an  engagement,  in  which  Phamaces  had  the  supe- 
riority. Calvinus,  at  the  same  time,  being  called  away  by 
Cesar,  who  had  occasion  for  those  troops  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  Alexandria,  Phamaces  took  that  opportunity 
of  entering  Pontus,  which  be  seised  as  his  hereditary 
dominions,  and  where  he  committed  great  cruelties  and 
devastation.  This  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  soon 
after  the  transaction  above  related,  and  probably  while 
Cesar  himself  was  on  the  march  in  order  to  chastise  the 
insolence  of  Phamaces.  It  waft  in  giving  an  account  of 
this  expedition  that  Cesar  made  use  of  that  celebrated 
expression  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  Fmt.  vuM,  viei. 
— HIrt.  De  BeU.  Alexand.  31 ;  Plut  in  Yit.  Cesar. 

I  Cesar,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  sent  Bfark  Antony 
intoltaly,  ashismasterpf  the  horse  ;an  office,  in  the  absence 
of  the  dictator,  of  supreme  authority  in  the  common- 
wealth :  but  Antony  abused  the  power  with  which  he  was 
thus  invested,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  disturbances 
mentioned  in  rem.  <>,  p.  464,  turned  them  to  his  private 
purposes,  by  enriching  himself  with  the  spoils  of  his  fellow 
citixens.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  those 
general  compUlnts  to  which  Cicero  herealludes^-Plut  in 
Vit  Anton. ;  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  24,  25. 

J  Now  called  Lueera,  a  city  of  Italy,  situated  in  the 
Capitinata,  a  part  of  the  ancient  Apulia. 
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LETTER  XXXVn. 

To  Aciliw,  Proconsul. 
Therb  18  no  man  of  the  same  rank  as  Otacilius 
Naso,  with  whom  I  more  intimately  converse ;  as, 
A  u  706.  *'*f**®*^  *^®  polite  and  virtuous  cast  of  his 
mind  renders  my  daily  intercourse  with 
him  extremely  pleasing  to  me.  After  having  thus 
acquainted  you  with  the  terms  upon  which  we  live 
together,  I  need  add  nothing  further  to  recommend 
him  to  your  good  opinion.  He  has  some  aifairs  in 
your  province  which  he  has  entrusted  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  freedmen  Hilarus,  Antigonus,  and 
Demostratus :  these,  therefore,  together  with  all 
the  concerns  of  Naso,  I  beseech  you  to  receive 
under  your  protection.  I  ask  this  with  the  same 
warmth  as  if  I  were  personally  interested  ;  and  be 
assured,  I  shall  think  myself  highly  obliged  if  I 
should  find  that  this  letter  shall  have  had  great 
weight  with,  you.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVIIL 

To  Terentia. 
I  HAVE  not  yet  heard  any  news  either  of  Cassar's 
arrival,  or  of  his  letter  which  Philotim us,  I  was 
A.  o.  706.   ^'^'o"**®^,  had  in  charge  to  deliver  to  me. 
But  be  assured,  you   shall  immediately 
receive  the  first  certain  intelligence  1  shall  be  able 
to  send  you.    Take  care  of  your  health.    Adieu. 
August  the  nth. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 
To  the  same, 
I  HAVE  at  last  received  a  letter  from  Ciesar,  and 
written  in  no  unfavourable  terms'*.     It  is  now  said 
A.  u.  706.    ^^^^  ^^  ^**^  ^  '**  ^**'y  nauch  sooner  than 
was  expected.     I  have  not  yet  resolved 
whether  to  wait  for  him  here,  or  to  meet  him  on 
his  way  ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  determined 
that  point,  I  will  let  you  know. 

I  beg  you  would  immediately  send  back  this 
messenger ;  and  let  me  conjure  you,  at  the  same 
time,  to  take  all  possible  care  of  your  health. 
Farewell. 
August  the  12tb. 


f  LETTER  XL 

To  AcUiuSf  Proconsul. 

I  HAVE  been  an  old  and  hereditary  guestUt  the 

house  of  Lyso,  of  Lilybsum  »,  ever  since  the  time 

A.  u.  706.    o/^«  grandfather,  and  he  accordingly  dis- 

tinguishes  me  with  singular  marks  of  his 

k  This  letter  h  not  extant ;  but  Cicero  mentions  the  p^. 
port  of  It  in  one  of  his  orations,  by  which  it  appears,  that 
Cswar  therein  HMured  our  author,  that  he  would  preserve 
to  him  his  former  state  and  dignities—Pro  Ligar.  3. 

»  Cicero  was  proquaestor  of  Sicily  in  the  year  of  Rome 
678.  and  he  afterwards  visited  that  Ishmd  in  order  to  fur- 
nish himself  with  evidence  against  Verres,  the  late  gover- 
nor, whom  he  had  undertaken  to  impeach  for  his  oppressive 
and  cruel  admlnUtration  of  that  province.  It  was  proba- 
bly upon  these  occasions  that  ho  had  been  entertained  at 
the  house  of  Lyso,  as  well  as  of  several  others  whom  he 


respect ;  as,  indeed,  I  have  found  him  to  be  worthy 
of  that  illustrious  ancestry  from  which  he  descends. 
For  this  reason,  I  very  strenuously  recommend 
both  himself  and  his  family  to  your  good  offices, 
and  entreat  you  to  let  him  see  that  my  recommen- 
dation has  proved  much  to  hia  honour  and  advan- 
tage.   FarewelL 


LETTER  XLL 
To  Terentia. 
I  AM  in  daily  expectation  of  my  couriers,  whose 
return  will,  perhaps,  render  me  less  doubtful  what 
A  u  706    ^^^'"^'^  ^  P^i^uc"-   As  soon  aa  they  shall 
arrive,  I  will  give  you  immediate  Dotic^ 
Meanwhile  be  careful  of  your  health.     FarewelL 
September  the  lat. 


LETTER   XLIL 
To  the  same, 
I  PuaposE  to  be  at  my  Tusculan  villa  about  the 
7th  or  8th  of  this  month «.     I  beg  that  everything 
A-  u.  706.    ™*^  ^  ready  for  my  reception,  as  I  shall, 
perhaps,  bring  several  friends  with  me ; 
and  I  may  probably,  too,  continue  there  some  time. 
If  a  vase  is  wanting  in  the  bath,  let  it  be  supplied 
with  one :  and  I  desire  you  would,  likewise,  provide 
whatever  else  may  be  necessary  for  the  health  and 
entertainment  of  my  guests.     FarewelL 
YennaiaP,  October  the  1st. 


LETTER  XLIIL 

To  Jcilius,  Proconsul, 

Caius  Avianus  Philoxenus  is  my  old  host 

But,  besides  this  connexion,  he  is,  likewise,  my 

A.  u.7oe.    particular  friend;   and  it  was   in   con-   | 

sequence  of  my  good  offices  that  Csesar 
admitted  him  into  the  corporation  of  Novocomum. 
It  was  upon  this  occasion  he  assumed  the  family 
name  of  his  friend  Flaccus  Avianus,  whom  I  believe 
you  know  to  be,  likewise,  extremely  mine.  I 
mention  these  circumstances  as  so  many  prooft 
that  my  recommendation  of  Philoxenus  is  not 
founded  upon  common  motives.  I  entreat  you, 
then,  to  receive  him  into  the  number  of  your 
friends ;  to  assist  him  in  every  instance  that  shall 
not  break  in  upon  your  own  convenience  ;  and,  in 
a  word,  to  let  him  see  that  this  letter  proved  of 
singular  service  to  him.  Your  compliance  with 
this  request  will  be  obliging  me  in  the  most  sensible 
manner.     Farewell. 

recommends  in  his  letters  to  AcUlus  as  perania  to  whom 
he  was  indebted  for  the  rites  of  hospitality. 

»  A  sea-port  town  In  Sicily,  now  called  Marsala. 

n  Whether  to  wait  at  Brundisium  the  arrival  of  Cnar. 
or  to  set  out  in  order  to  meet  him. 

o  *'  Cicero  continued  at  Brundislom  tiU  Cnar  arrived  in 
Italy,  who  came  much  sooner  than  was  expected,  and 
landed  at  Tarentum  some  time  in  September.  They  had 
an  hitenriew  with  each  other,  which  ended  mu<A  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Cicero,  who,  intending  to  follow  Cesar 
towards  Rome,  wrote  this  letter  to  his  wife,  to  preparo  for 
his  reception  at  his  Tusculan  villa."— Ron,  Remarka  on 
Cic.  Epistles. 

P  Now  called  Venasa,  a  town  in  the  kfaigdom  of  Naples, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennine  mountaina 
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LETTER  XLIV. 

To  Treboniuti, 
I  BBAD  your  letter,  but  particularly  the  treatise 
that  attended  it',  with  great  pleasure.  It  was  a 
A.  c  706.  P^^^^^t  nevertheless,  not  without  its 
alloy ;  as  I  could  not  but  regret  that  you 
should  leave  us  at  a  time  when  you  had  thus  in- 
flamed my  heart,  I  do  not  say  with  a  stronger 
affection  (for  that  could  admit  of  no  increase),  but 
with -a  more  ardent  desire  of  enjoying  your  com- 
pany. My  single  consolation  arises  firom  the  hope 
that  we  shall  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  pain  of  this 
absence  by  a  mutual  exchange  of  long  and  frequent 
letters.  Whilst  I  promise  this  on  my  part,  I 
assure  myself  of  the  same  on  yours  ;  as  indeed  you 
have  left  me  no  room  to  doubt  how  highly  I  stand 
in  your  regard.  Need  I  mention  those  public 
instances  I  formerly  received  of  your  friendship, 
when  you  showed  the  world  that  yon  considered 
my  enemies  as  your  own ;  when  you  stood  forth 
my  generous  advocate  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people  ;  when  you  acted  with  that  spirit  which  the 
consuls  ought  to  have  shown,  in  maintaining  the 
cause  of  liberty,  by  supporting  mine  ;  and,  though 
only  a  qusstor,  yet  refused  to  submit  to  the  supe- 
rior authority  of  a  tribune,  whilst  your  colleague, 
at  the  same  time,  meanly  yielded  to  his  measures'? 
Need  I  mention  (what  I  shall  always,  however, 
most  gratefully  remember)  the  more  recent  instances 
of  your  regard  to  me,  in  the  solicitude  you  expressed 

4  He  was  tribune  in  the  year  of  Rome  606,  at  which  time 
he  distingulahed  himself  by  being  the  principal  promoter 
of  tfaoee  unconstitiitlonal  grants  that  were  made  by  the 
people  to  Pompey,  Cctar,  and  Craaans,  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  their  power  and  dignities.  After  the  expiration 
of  hia  tribunate,  he  went  into  Gaul,  in  quality  of  Coaar'a 
lieutenant ;  and  on  the  breaking  out  uf  the  civil  war,  he 
was  hfjnoured  by  Ccaar  with  the  command  at  the  siege  of 
Maraeillea  In  the  year  before  the  date  of  this  letter,  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  prvtor,  in  which  hedlfloovered 
great  eplrit  and  Judgment  in  opposing  the  factions  mea- 
snres  of  his  colleague,  the  turbulent  Ccelius,  of  whose 
attempts  mention  has  been  made  in  rem.  ▼,  p.  469.  In  the 
present  year  he  was  appointed  proconsul  of  Spain,  to  which 
province  he  was  either  Just  setting  out  or  actually  upon  the 
road  when  this  letter  was  written.— Dio,  xzzix.  p.  105 ; 
Cesar  De  BelL  Civ.  L  36 ;  iii.  20;  Hirt.  De  Boll.  Afrio.  64. 
For  a  farther  account  of  Trebonlus,  see  rem,  •,  below,  and 
letter  10,  book  xii.,  rem.  K 

'  A  collection  of  Cicero's  bont  moU. 

•  TreboniuB  was  quostor  in  the  year  of  Rome  693,  when 
Lucius  Afranius  and  Quintus  Metellus  Celer  were  consuls. 
It  wss  at  this  time  that  Clodius  (desirous  of  obtaining 
the  tribunate,  in  order  to  oppress  Cicero  with  the  weight 
of  that  powerful  magistracy)  made  his  first  effort  to  obtain 
a  law  for  ratifying  his  adoption  into  a  plebeian  family, 
none  but  plebeians  being  entitled  to  exercise  that  office. 
The  tribune  to  whom  Cicero  here  alludes  is  Herennius, 
whom  Clodius  had  prevailed  upon  to  propose  this  law  to 
the  people,  and  whose  indigence  and  principles  qualified 
him  for  undertaking  any  work  for  any  man  that  would 
give  him  hia  price.  Both  the  consuls  were  likewise  favour- 
ers of  this  law  when  it  was  first  proposed  ;  but  Metellus, 
when  he  discovered  the  factious  designs  which  Clodius  had 
in  view,  thought  proper,  afterwards,  most  strongly  to 
oppose  it.  The  colleague  of  Trebonins  in  the  qusestorship 
was  Qulntus  CsKsilius  Nepoe,  of  whose  particular  enmity 
to  Cioero  an  account  has  been  given  in  rem.  ^  on  letter 
2,  of  book  L,  and  by  Cicero  himself  in  the  third  letter  of 
the  same  book.— Ad  Att.  i.  18,  19 ;  Dio,  zxxvii.  p.  A3 ; 
Plgh.  AnnaL  693. 


for  my  safety  when  I  engaged  in  the  late  war ;  in 
the  joy  you  showed  when  I  returned  into  Italy* ; 
in  your  friendly  participation  of  all  those  cares  and 
disquietudes  with  which  I  was  at  that  time  op- 
pressed <■;  and,  in  a  word,  in  your  kind  intent  of 
visiting  me  at  Brundisium*,  if  you  had  not  been 
suddenly  ordered  into  Spain  ^  To  omit,  I  say,  these 
various  and  inestimable  proofs  of  your  friendship,  is 
not  the  treatise  you  have  now  sent  me  a  most  con- 
spicuous  evidence  of  the  share  I  enjoy  in  your 
heart  ?  It  is  so,  indeed,  in  a  double  view ;  and, 
not  only  as  you  are  so  partial  as  to  be  the  constant, 
and,  perhaps,  single,  admirer  of  my  wit,  but  as  you 
have  placed  it,  likewise,  in  so  advantageous  a  light 
as  to  render  it,  whatever  it  may  be  in  itself,  ex- 
tremely agreeable.  The  truth  of  it  is,  your  manner 
of  relating  my  pleasantries  is  not  less  humorous 
than  the  conceits  you  celebrate,  and  half  the  reader*s 
mirth  is  exhausted  ere  he  arrives  at  my  joke.  In 
short,  if  I  Md  no  other  obligation  to  you  for 
making  this  collection  than  your  having  suffered 
me  to  be  so  long  present  to  your  thoughts,  I  should 
be  utterly  insensible  if  it  were  not  to  impress  upon 
me  the  most  affectionate  sentiments.  When  I 
consider,  indeed,  that  nothing  but  the  warmest  | 
attachment  could  have  engaged  you  in  such  a  work, 
I  cannot  suppose  any  man  to  have  a  greater  regard 
for  himself  than  you  have  thus  discovered  for  me. 
I  wish  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  make  you  as 
ample  a  return  in  every  other  instance,  as  I  most 
ceruinly  do  in  the  affection  of  my  heart ;  a  return 
with  which  I  trust,  however,  you  will  be  perfectiy 
well  satisfied. 

But  to  return  from  your  performance  to  your 
very  agreeable  letter :  full  as  it  was,  1  may  yet 
answer  it  in  few  words.  Let  me  assure  you,  then, 
in  the  first  place,  that  I  no  more  imagined  the  letter 
which  I  sent  to  Calvus*  would  be  made  public, 
than  I  suspect  that  this  will ;  and  you  are  sensible 
that  a  letter  designed  to  go  no  farther  than  the 
hand  to  which  it  is  addressed,  is  written  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  one  intended  for  general 
inspection.  But  you  think,  it  seems,  that  I  have 
spoken  in  higher  terms  of  his  abilities  than  truth 
will  justify.  It  was  my  real  opinion,  however,  that 
he  possessed  a  great  genius,  and,  notwithstanding 
that  he  misapplied  it  by  a  wrong  choice  of  that  par- 
ticular  species  of  eloquence  which  he  adopted,  yet 
he  certainly  discovered  great  judgment  in  his  exe- 
cution. In  a  word,  his  compositions  were  marked 
with  a  vein  of  uncommon  erudition ;  but  they 
wanted  a  certain  strength  and  spirit  of  colouring 
to  render  them  perfectly  finished.  It  was  the 
attainment,  therefore,  of  this  quality  that  I  endea- 
voured to  recommend  to  his  pursuit;  and  the 
seasoning  of  advice  with  applause,  has  a  wonderful 

t  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalio. 

«  See  rem.  <>,  p.  461. 

▼  When  he  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  Caesar. 

V  A  very  celebrated  oraUir,  who,  though  not  much  above 
thirty  when  he  died,  (which  was  a  short  time  before  this 
letter  was  written),  yet  left  behind  him  a  large  collection 
of  orations ;  he  was  concerned  with  Cicero  in  most  of  the 
principal  causes  that  came  into  the  forum  during  the 
short  time  in  which  he  flourished.  The  letter  here  men- 
tioned was  probably  part  of  a  correspondence  carried  on 
between  Cicero  and  Calvus  on  the  subject  of  eloquence, 
the  whole  of  which  was  extant  long  after  the  death  of 
our  author,  though  none  of  these  epistles  have  reached 
our  times.— Quint.  Inst.  x.  1 ;  Auct.  Dialog,  de  Caus.  cor- 
inpt.  Eloquent.  18,  21.  * 
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efficacy  in  firing  the  genius  and  animating  the 
efforts  of  those  one  wishes  to  persuade*.  This  was 
the  true  motive  of  the  praises  I  bestowed  upon 
CalTus,  of  whose  talents  I  really  had  a  very  high 
opinion. 

I  have  only  farther  to  assure  you,  that  my  affec- 
tionate wishes  attend  you  in  your  journey  ;  that  I 
shall  impatiently  expect  your  return ;  that  I  shall 
faithfully  preserve  yon  in  my  remembrance ;  and 
that  I  shall  soothe  the  uneasiness  of  your  absence 
by  keeping  up  this  epistolary  commerce.  Let  me 
entreat  you  to  reflect,  on  your  part,  on  the  many 
and  great  good  offices  I  have  received  at  your 
hands  ;  and  which,  though  you  may  forget,  I  never 
can,  without  being  guilty  of  a  most  unpardonable 
Ingratitude.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  you  should 
reflect  on  the  obligations  you  have  conferred  upon 
me,  without  believing,  not  only  that  I  have  some 
merit,  but  that  I  tlunk  of  you  with  the  highest 
esteem  and  affection.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XLV. 
To  AcilitUf  Proconsul. 
I H  A  VB  long  had  obligations  to  Demetrius  Magus 
for  the  generous  reception  he  gave  me  when  I  was 
A.  u  706.  ^^  Sicily  ^ :  indeed  there  is  none  of  his  coun- 
trymen with  whom  I  ever  entered  into  so 
strong  a  friendship.  At  my  particular  instances, 
Dolabella  prevailed  with  Cesar  to  grant  him  the 
freedom  of  Rome,  and  I  assisted  at  the  ceremony  of 
his  admission ;  accordingly  he  now  takes  upon  him- 
self the  name  of  Publius  Cornelius.  The  ill  use 
which  some  men,  of  a  mean  and  avaricious  turn,  had 
made  of  Cfesar*s  confidence,  by  exposing  privileges 
of  this  kind  to  sale,  induced  him  to  make  a  general 
revocation  of  these  grants.  However,  he  assured 
Dolabella,  in  my  presence,  that  he  had  no  reason 
to  be  under  any  apprehension  with  respect  to 
Magus ;  for  his  benefaction,  he  said,  should  still 
remain  to  him  in  its  full  force.  I  thought  proper 
to  mention  this,  that  you  might  treat  him  with 
the  consideration  which  is  due  to  a  Roman  citizen ; 
and  it  is  with  the  utmost  zeal  that  I  recommend 
him  to  your  ftivour  in  all  other  respects.  You 
cannot,  indeed,  confer  upon  me  a  higher  obligation 
than  by  convincing  my  friend  that  this  letter  pro- 
cured him  the  honour  of  your  peculiar  regard. — 
Farewell. 


>  '*  It  Is  but  allowing  a  man  to  be  what  he  would  hare 
the  world  think  him,  (aaya  Sir  Richard  Steele,)  to  make 
him  anything  else  that  one  pleaaea.'*  This  Judicious  piece 
of  flattery,  however,  deserves  to  be  highly  i^tplauded  In 
the  present  Instance,  as  it  proceeded  entirely  fh>m  a  desire 
of  benefiting  the  person  on  whom  it  was  employed.— But 
what  renders  it  more  remarkably  generous  is,  that  Cal- 
vus  contested,  though  very  unequally  indeed,  the  palm 
of  doquenoe  with  Cicero.  Yet  the  latter,  we  see,  gene- 
roudy  endeavoured  to  correct  the  taste  d  his  rival,  and 
improve  him  into  a  leas  Inadequate  competitor.  For 
Cicero  was  too  conscious  of  his  sublime  abilities*  to  be 
infected  with  that  low  Jealousy  so  visible  in  wits  of  an 
inferior  rank,  who  seem  to  think  they  can  only  rise  in 
fame  in  proportion  as  they  shall  be  able  to  sink  the  merit 
of  contemporary  geniuses.— fieoeo.  Controvers.  iii.  19. 

7  See  rem.  K  p.  466. 


LETTER  XLVl. 

To  SexHUus  Rufus'f  Quattor, 

I  RECOMMEND  all  the  Cyprians  in  general  to 

your  protection,  but  particiUarly  those  belonging  I 

A  u  706.   ^  ^^^  district  of  Paphos* :  and  I  shall  | 

hold  myself  obliged  to  you  for  any  in* 
stance  of  your  favour  that  you  shall  think  proper 
to  show  them.  It  is  with  the  more  willingness  I 
apply  to  you  in  their  behalf,  as  it  much  imports 
your  character  (in  which  I  greatly  interest  myself) 
that  you,  who  are  the  first  qusestor  that  ever  held 
the  government  of  Cyprus^,  should  form  such 
ordinances  as  may  deserve  to  be  followed  as  so  many 
precedents  by  your  successors.  It  will  contribute, 
I  hope,  to  this  end,  if  you  shall  pursue  that  edict 
which  was  published  by  your  friend  Lentalus**,  to- 
gether with  those  which  were  enacted  likewise  by 
myself,  as  your  adopting  them  will  prove,  I  trust, 
much  to  your  honour.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XLVIL 
To  Aeilius,  ProeonsuL 
I  BTRONOLT  rccommcud  my  fnend  and  host 
Hippias  to  your  good  offices :  he  is  a  citizen  of 
▲.U.706  ^'L^ctina,  and  the  son  of  Philozenus. 
His  estate  (as  the  affair  has  been  repre- 
sented to  me)  has  been  illegally  seized  for  the  use 
of  the  public;  and  if  this  should  be  the  truth, 
your  own  equity,  without  any  other  recommenda- 
tion, will  sufficiently  incline  you  to  see  that  justice 
is  done  him.  But,  whatever  the  circumstances  of 
his  case  may  be,  I  request  it  as  an  honour  to  my- 
self, and  an  honour  too  of  the  most  obliging  kind, 
that  you  would  in  this,  and  in  every  other  article 
in  which  he  is  concerned,  favour  him  with  your 
assistance  ;  so  far,  1  mean,  as  shall  not  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  your  character. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XLVIIL  ^ 
To  the  tame, 
Lucius  Bruttius,  a  young  man  of  equestrian 
rank,  is  in  the  number  of  those  with  whom  I  am 
A  a  706.  ™^'^  particularly  intimate :  there  has 
been  a  great  friendship,  likewise,  between 
his  father  and  myself,  ever  since  I  was  qusestor  in 
Sicily.  He  distinguishes  me  by  peculiar  marks  of 
his  observance,  and  is  adorned  with  every  valuable 
accomplishment.  He  is  at  present  my  guest ;  but 
1  most  earnestly  recommend  his  family,  his  affairs, 
and  his  agents,  to  your  protection.  You  will  con- 
fer upon  me  a  most  acceptable  obligation,  by 
giving  him  reason  to  find  (as,  indeed,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  assure  him  he  undoubtedly  will)  that  this 
letter  proved  much  to  his  advantage.    FarewelL 

*  He  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  of  Cypras.  as 
appears  by  the  present  letter.  And  this,  together  with  his 
commanding  the  fleet  under  Caasius,  in  Asia,  after  the 
death  of  Caesar,  is  the  whole  that  is  known  of  him. 

•>  A  city  in  the  island  of  Cyprua. 

b  Befbre  this  time  it  was  always  annexed  (as  BCanutiua 
observes)  to  the  province  of  Cilicia. 

c  Lentulus  Spinther,  to  whom  several  letters  In  the  first 
and  second  books  of  this  colleotloD  are  addressed.  See 
rem.  >>,  p.  343. 

d  Cicero  succeeded  Appins  In  thshgoveinment  of  COicfa. 
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LETTER  XLIX. 
To  Luciut  Papirius  Pattu*. 

Is  it  true,  my  friend,  that  yoa  look  upon  yoor- 
self  as  having  been  guilty  of  a  most  ridiculoiu  piece 
A  a  706  ^'  ^^^ht  '^^  attempting  to  imitate  the 
thunder,  as  you  call  it,  of  my  eloquence  ? 
With  reason,  indeed,  you  might  have  thought  so, 
had  you  failed  in  your  attempt:  but,  since  you 
have  excelled  the  model  you  had  in  view,  the  dis- 
grace surely  is  on  my  side,  not  on  yours.  The 
verse,  therefore,  which  you  apply  to  yourself,  from 
one  of  Trabea's'  comedies,  may  with  much  more 
justice  be  turned  upon  me,  as  my  own  eloquence 
falls  far  short  of  that  perfection  at  which  I  aim. 
But  tell  me  what  sort  of  figure  do  my  letters  make? 
are  they  not  written,  think  you,  in  the  true  fami- 
liar ?  They  do  not  constantly,  however,  preserve 
one  uniform  manner,  as  this  species  of  composition 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  oratoricsl 
kind ;  though,  indeed,  in  judicial  matters,  we  vary 
our  style  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  Those,  for  example,  in 
which  private  interests  of  little  moment  are  con- 
cerned, we  treat  with  a  suitable  simplicity  of  dic- 
tion ;  but  where  the  reputation  or  the  life  of  our 
client  is  in  question,  we  rise  into  greater  pomp  and 
dignity  of  phrase.  Bat,  whatever  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  my  letters,  they  still  speak  the  language  of 
conversation. 

How  came  yon  to  imagine  that  all  your  family 
have  been  plebeians,  when  it  is  certain  that  many 
of  them  were  patricians,  of  the  lower  order'  ?  To 
begin  with  the  first  in  this  catalogue,  1  will  instance 
Lucius  Papisins  Magillanus,  who,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  312,  was  censor  with  Lucius  Sempronius 
Atratinus,  as  he  before  had  been  his  colleague  in 
the  consulate.  At  this  time  your  family  name  was 
Papisius.  After  him  there  were  thirteen  of  your  an- 
cestors who  were  curule  magistrates^,  before  Lucius 
Papirius  Crassus,  who  was  the  first  of  your  family 
that  changed  the  name  of  Papisius.  This  Papirius, 
in  the  year  315,  being  chosen  dictator,  appointed 
Lucius  Papirius  Castor  to  be  his  master  of  the 
horse,  and  four  years  afterwards  he  was  elected 
consul,  together  with  Caius  Duilius.  Next  in  this 
list  appears  Cursor,  a  man  highly  honoured  in  his 
generation  ;  and  after  him  we  find  Lucius  Masso, 
the  sdile,  together  with  several  others  of  the  same 
appellation:  and  I  could  wish  that  you  had  the 
portraits  of  all  these  patricians  among  your  family- 
pictures.  The  Carbones  and  the  Turdi  follow  next. 
This  branch  of  your  family  were  all  of  them  ple- 

•  See  rem,  o«  on  letter  9,  book  vi. 

'  The  time  when  this  poet  flooridied  is  nncertalQ.  His 
dnunatio  writings  Mem  to  have  been  in  great  repute,  as 
Cicero  fiwqnently  quotes  them  in  his  Tusculan  Disputar 
tiona. 

f  The  patrician  fsmllles  were  distinguished  into  the 
higher  and  the  lower  order.  Of  the  former  sort  were  those 
who  derived  their  pedigree  from  the  two  hundred  senators 
that  composed  the  senate,  as  it  was  originally  established 
bj  Romulus:  of  the  latter,  were  the  descendants  of  the 
members  which,  above  a  century  afterwards,  were  added 
to  this  celebrated  council,  by  Tarquinius  Prisoua— Rocdn. 
Antiquit.  Rom.  p.  687. 

^  The  curule  magistrates  were  those  particular  officers 
of  the  state  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  drawn  in  a  car. 
These  were  the  consuls,  the  censors,  the  prwtors,  and 
cnmle  sedilesL 


beians,  and  they  by  no  means  reflect  any  honour 
upon  your  race.  For,  excepting  Caius  Carbo,  who 
was  murdered  by  Damasippus,  there  is  not  one  of 
his  name  who  was  not  an  enemy  to  his  country. 
There  was  another  Caius,  whom  I  personally 
knew,  as  well  as  the  buffoon,  his  brother :  they 
were  both  of  them  men  of  the  most  worthless  cha- 
racters. As  to  the  son  of  Rubria,  he  was  my  friend, 
for  which  reason  I  shall  pass  him  over  in  silence, 
and  only  mention  his  three  brothers,  Caius,  Cneius, 
and  Marcus.  Marcus,  having  committed  number- 
less acts  of  violence  and  oppression  in  Sicily,  was 
prosecuted  fbr  those  crimes  by  Publius  Flaccus, 
and  found  guilty :  Cains  being,  likewise,  impeached 
by  Lucius  Crassus,  is  said  to  have  poisoned  himself 
with  cantharides.  He  was  the  author  of  great 
disturbances  during  the  time  that  he  exercised  the 
office  of  tribune,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  murder  of  Scipio  Africanus.  As 
to  Cneius,  who  was  put  to  death  by  my  friend 
Pompey^  at  Lilybseum,  there  never  existed,  I  be- 
lieve, a  more  infamous  character.  It  is  generally 
imagined  that  the  father  of  this  man,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  consequences  of  a  prosecution  which  was 
commenced  against  him  by  Marcus  Antonius,  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  a  draught  of  vitriol.  Thus,  my 
friend,  I  would  advise  you  to  claim  your  kindred 
among  the  patricians ;  for  you  see  the  plebeian  part 
of  your  family  were  but  a  worthless  and  seditious 
race^    Farewell. 


LETTER  L. 

To  Acilitu,  ProeotiiuL 

I  HATS  long  had  a  friendship  with  the  family  of 
the  Titumii ;  the  last  surviving  branch  of  which  is 
A.  U.70&  ^lU'cus  Titumius  Rufus.  He  has  a 
claim,  therefore,  to  my  best  good  offices, 
and  it  is  in  your  power  to  render  them  effectual. 
Accordingly  I  recommend  him  to  your  favour,  in 
all  the  most  unfeigned  warmth  of  my  heart ;  and 
you  will  extremely  oblige  me  by  giving  him  strong 
proofii  of  the  regard  yon  pay  to  my  recommenda- 
tion.   Farewell. 

1  This  Cneius-  Papirius  Carbo  was  three  times  consul ; 
the  hut  of  which  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  671.  Having 
exercised  his  power  in  a  most  oppressive  and  tyrannical 
manner,  he  was  deposed,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
republic,  by  8yUa,  who  was  Immediately  declared  dictator. 
Carbo  soon  afterwards  appeared,  with  a  considerable 
fleet,  upon  the  coast  of  Sicily  ;  and  being  taken  prisoner 
by  Pompey,  whom  Sylla  had  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  he 
wasformally  arraigned  before  the  tribunal  of  Pompey,  and 
publicly  executed  by  his  orders  at  LUybcum.— Plut.  in 
Vit.  Pomp. 

J  It  may  be  proper  to  apprise  the  reader,  in  this  place, 
that  there  is  one  epistle  from  Cicero  to  P»tus,  which  is 
omitted  in  this  translation.  Cicero  takes  occasion,  in  this 
rejected  letter,  to  explain  to  his  friend  the  notion  of  the 
Stoics  concerning  obscenity;  and,  in  order  to  Illustrate 
their  absurd  reasoning  upon  this  subject,  he  introduces  a 
great  variety  'of  douhU-entendra,  which,  as  they  turn 
upon  ambiguities  that  hold  only  in  the  Latin  langiuige,  it 
is  utterly  impossible  to  translate.  But,  had  they  been 
reooncileable  to  our  idiom,  the  translator  would  never- 
theless have  declined  the  office  of  being  their  interpreter ; 
as  he  would  not  have  deprived  himself  of  the  satisfaction 
to  think  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  volume  unfit  for 
the  perusal  of  the  fair  part  of  his  readers.— Ep.  Fsm.  ix. 
22. 
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LETTER  L 
To  Marcus  Marius  K 


Whenever  I  reflect,  as  indeed  I  frequently  do, 
on  those  public  calamitiefl  we  have  thus  long 
A,  u.  707.  ^°^^r^»  ^^^  <u^  still  likely  to  endure,  it 
always  brings  to  my  thoughts  the  last 
interview  we  had  together.  It  made  so  strong  an 
impression  upon  my  mind,  that  I  can  name  the 
Tery  day ;  and  I  perfectly  well  remember  it  was 
on  the  tenth  of  May,  in  the  consulate  of  Lentulus 
and  Marcellus^  that,  upon  my  arrival  at  my  Pom- 
peian  villa*^,  I  found  you  waiting  for  me  with  the 
most  friendly  solicitude.  Your  generous  concern 
arose  from  a  tenderness  both  for  my  honour  and 
my  safety ;  as  the  former  you  feared  would  be 
endangered  if  I  continued  in  Italy  ;  and  the  latter, 
if  I  went  to  Pompey.  I  was  myself,  likewise,  as 
you  undoubtedly  perceived,  so  greatly  perplexed  as 
to  be  incapable  of  determining  which  of  these 
measures  was  most  advisable.  However,  I  resolved 
to  sacrifice  all  considerations  of  personal  safety  to 
the  dictates  of  my  honour ;  and  accordingly  I  joined 
Pompey  in  Greece.  But  I  no  sooner  arrived  in  his 
army  than  I  had  occasion  to  repent  of  my  resolu- 
tion ;  not  so  much  from  the  danger  to  which  I  was 
myself  exposed,  as  from  the  many  capital  faults  I 
discovered  among  them.  In  the  first  place,  Pom- 
pey's  forces  were  neither  very  considerable  in  point 
of  numbers",  nor  by  any  means  composed  of  war- 
like troops ;  and  in  the  next  place,  (I  speak,  how- 
ever, with  exception  of  Pompev  himself,  and  a  few 
others  of  the  principal  leaders,}  they  carried  on  the 
war  with  such  a  spiritof  rapaciousness,and  breathed 
such  principles  of  cruelty  in  their  conversation, 
that  I  could  not  think  even  upon  our  success 
without  horror.  To  this  I  must  add,  that  some  of 
the  most  considerable  officers  were  deeply  involved 
in  debt ;  and,  in  short,  there  was  nothing  good 
among  them  but  their  cause.  Thus  despairing  of  suc- 
cess, I  advised  (what,  indeed,  I  had  always  recom- 
mended) that  proposals  of  accommodation  should 
be  offered  to  Caesar ;  and  when  I  found  Pompey 
utterly  averse  to  all  measures  of  that  kind,  I  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him,  at  least,  to  avoid  a  general 
engagement.  This  last  advice  he  seemed  sometimes 
inclined  to  follow,  and  probably  would  have  fol- 
lowed, if  a  slight  advantage,  which  he  soon  after- 
wards gained^,  had  not  given  him  a  confidence  in 

^  Bee  rem,  «,  p.  357. 

1  An.  Urb.  704,  about  two  years  before  the  date  of  this 
letter,  which  was  probably  written  very  early  in  the  pre- 
sent year. 

» **  This  villa  of  Cicero  was  situated  near  Pompeii,  upon 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  villa  of  Marius."— Roes. 

n  Pompey's  army,  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  more 
than  double  in  number  to  that  of  Cesar,  whose  forces 
amounted  only  to  about  22,000  men.— Plut.  in  Vit  Pomp. 

o  Before  the  walls  of  Dyrrachium.  Notwithstanding 
Cicero  speaks  with  some  sort  of  contempt  of  this  advan- 
ta^  which  Pompey  gained  over  the  troops  of  Caraar,  yet 
it  appears  to  have  been  very  oonsiderabla  It  was  thought 
so  at  least  by  CsBsar  himself,  who  observed  to  some  of  his 

1^ 


his  troops.  From  that  moment  all  the  aldH  and 
conduct  of  this  great  man  seems  to  have  utterly 
forsaken  him ;  and  he  acted  so  little  like  a  general, 
that,  with  a  raw  and  inexperienced  army,  he  impru- 
dently gave  battle'  to  the  most  brave  and  martial 
legions.  The  consequence  was,  that  he  suffered  a 
most  shameful  defeat ;  and,  abandoning  his  camp 
to  Ceesar,  he  was  obliged  to  run  away,  unaccom- 
panied even  with  a  single  attendants.  This  event 
determined  me  to  lay  down  my  arms,  being  per- 
suaded that  if  we  could  not  prevail  with  our  united 
forces,  we  should  scarce  have  b^ler  success  when 
they  were  broken  and  dispersed^  declined,  there- 
fore, to  engage  any  farther  in  a'war,  the  result  of 
which  must  necessarily  be  attended  with  one  or 
other    of   the  following  unhappy  consequences: 

friends,  after  the  action  was  over,  that  the  enemy  would 
have  obtahied  a  complete  victory,  had  they  been  oom- 
manded  by  a  general  that  knew  how  to  oonqueTif— Flut.  in 
Vit.  Pomp. 

P  In  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  The  principal  officers  of 
Pompey's  army  were  so  elated  by  their  late  success  befcre 
Dyrrachium,  that  they  pursued  C^eear  as  to  certain  con- 
quest ;  and,  instead  of  concerting  measures  fbr  securing 
their  victory,  were  employed  in  warmly  contesting  among 
themselves  their  several  proporticmsof  the  apoilSi  Pompqy 
was  not  less  confident  of  success  than  the  rest ;  and  he 
had  the  imprudenoe  to  declare,  in  a  councU  of  war,  whidi 
was  holden  a  few  days  before  this  important  battle,  that 
he  did  not  doubt  of  entirely  defeating  Caesar  by  the  single 
strength  of  his  cavalry,  and  without  engaging  his  legions 
hi  the  action.— Cass.  De  BelL  Civ.  ill.  83,  86. 

It  is  very  observable,  that  the  day  on  which  this  memo- 
rable battle  was  fought  is  nowhere  recorded,  and  that  It 
was  not  known  even  in  Lucan's  time : — 

/*  Tempera  signavit  leviorum  Roma  malorum, 
Hunc  voluit  nescire  diem."— Lucan,  vii.  410. 

4  Plutarch  resembles  Pompey*s  flight  to  that  of  AJax 
before  Hector,  as  described  in  the  11  th  Iliad  :— 

**  Zths  8i  woT^p  AtaifB*  v^lflilryos  ip  ^fiop  mpfft' 

**  Partial  Jove,  espousing  Hector's  part, 

Bhot  heav'n-bred  horror  thro'  the  Grecian's  heart; 
Confused,  unnerved  in  Hector's  presence  grown, 
Amazed  ho  stood,  with  horrors  not  his  own. 
O'er  his  broad  back  his  moony  shield  he  threw. 
And,  glaring  round,  by  tardy  steps  withdrew. "-Pops. 
In  fact,  however,  it  was  attended  with  all  the  circnm- 
stances  of  disgrace  which  Cicero  mentions.  Pompey,  after 
various  deliberations,  resolved  to  take  shelter  in  Egypt, 
where  he  had  reason  to  hope  for  a  protector  in  Ptolemy, 
whose  father  he  had  formerly  assisted  in  recovering  his 
dominions.    [See  rem.  ^  on  letter  IS,  book  i.]    But  Theo- 
dotuB,  a  sort  of  tutor  to  this  young  prince,  not  think- 
ing it  prudent  either  to  receive  Pompey,  or  to  refuse 
him  admittance,  proposed,  as  the  best  policy,  that  ho 
should  be  destroyed.    Accordingly  the  persons  who  wore 
sent  to  conduct  him  from  his  ship  had  directions  to  be  his 
executioners ;  which  they  performed,  by  stabbing  him,  as 
he  was  stepping  out  of  the  boat,  in  order  to  land.    These 
assassins,  having  severed  Pompey's  head,  left  his  body  on 
the  shore,  where  it  was  burned  with  the  planks  of  an  old 
fishing-boat,  by  a  faithful  freedman,  who  had  been  the 
unhappy  spectator  of  this  affecting  tragedy.    Pompey's 
ashes  were  afterwards  oonv^ed  to  his  wife  Cornelia,  who 
deposited  them  in  a  family  monument  near  his  Alban 
villa.— Pint,  in  Yit.  Pomp. 
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either  to  perish  in  the  field  of  battle,  to  be  taken 
pruoner  by  the  oonquerora,  to  be  sacrificed  by 
treachery S  to  have  reconrseto  Jaba*,  to  live  in  a 
sort  of  Toluntary  exile,  or  to  fall  by  one's  own 
hand.  Other  choice  most  certainly  there  was  none, 
if  yon  would  not,  or  dnrst  not,  trast  to  the  cle- 
mency of  the  victor.  Banishment,  it  must  be 
owned,  to  a  mind  that  had  nothing  to  reproach 
itself  with,  would  have  been  the  most  eligible  of 
all  these  evils ;  especially  under  the  reflection  of 
being  driven  from  a  commonwealth,  which  presents 
nothing  to  our  view  but  wliat  we  must  behold  with 
pain.  Nevertheless,  I  chose  to  remain  with  my 
own  ;  if  anything  now,  indeed,  can  with  propriety 
be  called  our  own  ;  a  misfortune  which,  together 
with  every  other  calamity  that  this  fatal  war  has 
produced,  I  long  since  foretold.  I  returned,  there- 
fore, to  Italy,  not  as  to  a  situation  perfectly 
desirable,  but  in  order,  if  the  republic  should  in 
any  degree  subsist,  to  enjoy  somewhat  that  had,  at 
least,  the  semblance  of  our  country ;  and  if  it  were 
utterly  destroyed,  to  live  as  if  I  were  to  all  essential 
purposes  in  a  real  state  of  exile.  But  though  I 
saw  no  reason  that  could  justly  induce  me  to  be 
my  own  executioner,  I  saw  many  to  be  desirous  of 
dnth.  For  it  is  an  old  and  true  maxim,  that  **  life 
is  not  worth  preserving  when  a  man  is  no  longer 
what  he  once  was.''  A.  blameless  conscience,  how- 
ever, is  undoubtedly  a  great  consolation ;  especially 
as  I  can  add  to  it  the  double  support  that  arises  to 
my  mind,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  noblest  sciences, 
and  from  the  glory  of  my  former  actions ;  one  of 
which  can  never  be  torn  from  me  so  long  as  I  live ; 
and  of  the  other,  even  death  itself  has  not  the 
power  to  deprive  me. 

I  have  troubled  you  with  this  minute  detail,  from 


'  ThU  Mems  to  allude  to  the  fate  of  Pompey. 
■  He  was  a  rery  oonaiderable  prinoe,  whooe  dominions 
extended  not  only  over  that  part  of  Africa  which  la  now 
called  the  coast  of  Barbary,  but  southward  beyond  mount 
Atlas,  and  from  the  Btralts*  mouth  along  the  Atlantic 
ocean  to  the  Canary  islands.  Upon  the  first  breaking  out 
of  theeiril  war,  he  distinguished  himself  in  supporting  the 
FDmpeian  party,  in  Africa,  against  the  army  commanded 
by  Curio,  whom  he  entirely  defeated.  [See  rem.  J  on  letter 
I,  book  ill.]  Lucan  has  given  a  very  poetical  description 
of  the  several  tributary  nations  which,  upon  thia  oooadon, 
he  led  to  battle  :— 

"  Autololea,  Numidcque  vagi,  semporque  paratus 

Inculto  Octulus  equo,"  &:c. 
**  With  him  unnumber'd  nations  march  along, 
Th'  Autololes  with  wild  Numidlans  throng ; 
The  rough  Gctulian,  with  his  ruder  steed ; 
The  Moor,  resembling  India's  swarthy  breed : 
Poor  Naaamons,  and  Oaramantlnes  Join'd, 
With  swift  Marmaridans  that  match  the  wind ; 
The  Harax  bred  the  trembling  dart  to  throw. 
Sure  as  the  shaft  that  leaves  the  Parthian  bow ; 
With  these  Maasylia's  nimble  horsemen  ride ; 
They  nor  the  bit,  nor  curbing  rein  provide. 
But  with  light  rods  the  well-taught  courser  guide. 
From  lonely  cots  the  Libyan  hunters  came. 
Who  still  unarm'd  invade  the  salvage  game, 
And  with  spread  mantles  tawny  lions  tame."— Rows. 
After  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  Scipio,  who  commanded  the 
remains  of  PMipey's  army  that  had  assembled  in  Africa, 
applied  to  Juba  for  asaistanoe ;  who,  accordingly,  Joined 
him  with  a  very  considerable  body  of  men.    But  their 
united  forces  were  not  sufficient  to  withstand  the  fortune 
of  Cseaar;  who,  having  defeated  their  combined  troops, 
Juba  was  too  high-tplrited  to  survive  the  diegrace,  and,  at 
his  own  request,  was  stabbed  by  one  of  his  attendants.^ 
Lnoan,  iv.  670 ;  Hlrt.  De  BeU.  Afrio.  94. 


a  Aill  persuasion  of  the  tender  regard  yon  bear  both 
to  myself  and  to  our  country.  I  was  desirous, 
indeed,  to  apprise  you  fully  of  the  principles  by 
which  I  have  steered,  that  you  might  be  sensible  it 
was  my  first  and  principal  aim  that  no  single  arm 
should  be  more  potent  than  the  whole  united  com- 
monwealth ;  and,  afterwards,  when  there  was  one 
who,  by  Pompey's  mistaken  conduct,  had  so  firmly 
established  his  power  as  to  render  all  resistance 
vain,  that  it  was  my  next  endeavour  to  preserve 
the  public  tranquillity.  I  was  desirous  you  should 
know,  that  after  the  loss  of  those  troops,  and  that 
general*  wherein  all  our  hopes  were  centred,  I 
attempted  to  procure  a  total  cessation  of  arms ; 
and  when  this  advice  proved  ineffectual,  that  I 
determined,  at  least,  to  Uy  down  my  own.  In  a 
word,  I  was  desirous  yon  diould  know,  that  if  our 
liberties  still  remain,  I  also  am  still  a  citizen  of  the 
republic ;  if  not,  that  I  am  no  less  an  exile  nor 
more  conveniently  situated  than  if  I  had  banished 
myself  to  Rhodes  or  Mitylene*. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  said  this  to  you 
in  person  ;  but  as  I  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  an 
opportunity  for  that  purpose  so  soon  as  I  wished, 
I  thought  proper  to  take  this  earlier  method  of 
furnishing  you  with  an  answer,  if  you  should  fall 
in  the  way  of  those  who  are  disposed  to  arraign  my 
conduct.  For,  notwithstanding  that  my  death  could 
in  no  sort  have  availed  the  republic,  yet  I  stand 
condemned,  it  seems,  by  some  for  not  sacrificing 
my  life  in  its  cause.  But  they  are  those  only,  I 
am  well  assured,  who  have  the  cruelty  to  think  that 
there  has  not  been  blood  enough  spilt  already.  If 
my  advice,  however,  had  been  followed,  those  who 
have  perished  in  this  war  might  have  preserved 
their  lives  with  honour,  though  they  had  accepted 
of  peace  upon  ever  so  unreasonable  conditions. 
For  they  would  stiU  have  had  the  better  cause, 
though  their  enemies  had  the  stronger  swords. 

And  now,  perhaps,  I  have  quite  tired  your 
patience :  I  shall  think  so,  at  least,  if  you  do  not 
send  me  a  longer  letter  in  return.  1  will  only  add, 
that  if  I  can  despatch  some  affairs  which  I  am  de- 
.  sirens  of  finishing,  I  hope  to  be  with  yon  very 
shortly.    Farewell. 

*  Pompey. 

«  Rhodes,  the  metropolis  of  an  inland  hi  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  Mitylene,  the  principal  city  of  Lesbos,  an 
island  in  the  JEgma  sea,  were  places  to  which  Marcelliia 
and  some  others  of  the  Pompeian  party  retired  after  the 
battle  of  PharsalU.  These  cities  were  esteemed  by  the 
ancients  for  the  delightful  temperature  of  their  respective 
climates,  and  for  many  other  delicacies  with  which  they 
abounded ;  and,  accordingly,  Horace,  in  his  ode  to  Plan- 
cus,  mentions  them  in  the  number  of  those  which  were 
most  admired  and  celebrated  by  his  countrymen  :— 

«*  Laudabunt  alii  claram  Rhoden,  aut  Mltylenen,"  dtc. 
Both  Vitruvius  and  Cicero,  likewise,  speak  of  Mitylene  in 
particular,  with  the  highest  encomiums  on  the  elegance, 
beauty,  and  magnificence  of  its  bulldinga.  It  should  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  text  is  corrupted  in  this  pUoe ;  and 
that,  instead  of— non  ineommodiore  loco,  the  true  reading 
i»— non  commodiore.  Cicero,  indeed,  would  make  use  of  a 
very  odd  sort  of  Justification,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have 
said  that  he  had  not  chosen  a  more  ineanvenltnt  place  for 
his  reddenoe  than  those  who  retired  to  Rhodes  or  Mity- 
lene :  whereas  it  was  much  to  his  purpose  to  assert,  that 
the  exiles  in  those  cities  were  full  as  conveniently  situated 
as  hhnself.  For  the  rest,  it  will  appear  in  the  progress  of 
these  letters,  that  Cicero  was  far  from  living  at  Rome  as 
in  a  state  of  exile,  during  Cesar's  usurpation.— Hor.  Od.  L 
7 ;  Vitruv.  L ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agra.  ii.  1«. 
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LETTER  IL 
To  Cneitu  Plancitu^. 
I  AM  indebted  to  you  for  two  letters,  dated  from 
Corcyra.  You  congratulate  me  in  one  of  them  on 
j^  jj  'r(n  the  account  you  have  received,  that  I 
still  preserve  my  former  influence  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  wish  me  joy  in  the  other  of 
my  late  marriage*.  With  respect  to  the  first,  if 
to  mean  well  to  the  interest  of  my  country,  and  to 
approve  that  meaning  to  every  friend  of  its  liberties, 
may  be  considered  as  maintaining  my  influence,tbe 
account  you  have  heard  is  certainly  true.  But  if  it 
consists  in  rendering  those  sentiments  effectual  to 
the  public  welfare,  or,  at  least,  in  daring  freely  to 
support  and  enforce  themt  alas  !  my  friend,  1  have 
not  the  least  shadow  of  influence  remaining.  The 
fact  is,  it  will  be  sufficient  honour  if  I  can  have  so 
much  influence  over  myself  as  to  bear  with  patience 
our  present  and  impending  calamities ;  a  frame  of 
mind  not  to  be  acquired  without  difficulty,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  present  war'  is  such,  that  if 
one  party  is  successful,  it  will  be  attended  with  an 
infinite  effusion  of  blood ;  and  if  the  other,  with  a 
total  extinction  of  liberty.  It  affords  me  some 
consolation,  however,  under  these  dangers,  to  reflect 
that  I  clearly  foresaw  them  when  I  declared  how 
greatly  1  dreaded  our  victory  as  well  as  our  defeat : 
I  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  hazard  to  which  our 
liberties  would  be  exposed,  by  referring  our  politi- 
cal contentions  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  I 
knew,  indeed,  if  that  party  should  prevail  which  I 
joined,  not  from  a  passion  for  war,  but  merely  with 
the  hopes  of  facilitating  an  accommodation,  what 
cruelties  were  to  be  expected  from  their  pride, 
their  avarice,  and  their  revenge.  On  the  contrary, 
should  they  be  vanquished,  I  was  sensible  what 
numbers  of  the  best  and  most  illustrious  of  our 
fellow -citizens  would  inevitably  perish.  And  yet, 
when  I  forewarned  these  men  of  our  danger,  and 
justly  advised  them  to  avoid  it,  instead  of  receiving 
my  admonitions  as  the  effect  of  a  prudential  caution, 

V  Cneius  Plancius  was  of  an  equestrian  family.  He  was 
early  initiated  into  public  affairs  by  Aulus  Torquatiu. 
whom  he  attended  when  he  was  proconsul  in  Africa.  He 
afterwards  served  under  Q^uintus  Metellus,  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Crete;  and,  in  the  year  of  Cioero's  banish- 
ment, was  qusstor  in  Macedonia.  This  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  his  friendship  for  our  author, 
by  the  many  good  ofBoes  he  exerted  towards  him  as  he 
passed  through  that  province.  Cioero  very  gratefully  re- 
membered them,  as  appears  by  his  oration  in  defenoe  of 
Planoius,  when  he  was  accused  of  illicit  practices  in 
obtaining  the  office  cf  sdlle.  He  seems,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  to  hare  indulged  himself  in  the  prevailing 
vices  of  the  fashionable  world ;  but,  upon  the  whole  of 
his  character,  to  have  been  a  man  of  strict  honour  and 
integrity.  Cioero  particularly  celebrates  him  for  his  filial 
piety,  and  that  general  esteem  in  which  he  lived  with  all 
his  relations.  At  the  time  when  this  letter  was  written, 
he  was  in  Contra,  a  little  island  in  the  Ionian  aea,  now 
called  Corfu.  It  is  probable  he  retreated  thither,  with 
some  others  of  the  Pompeian  party,  after  the  total  over- 
throw of  their  army  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.— Oiat.  pro 
Plane.  7.  n,  12. 

*'  See  below,  note  7. 

X  Between  Cesar,  and  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian 
party  under  the  command  of  Soipio,  who  had  assembled  a 
very  considerable  army  in  Africa.  Cesar  set  out  upon 
this  expedition  towards  the  end  of  December,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  about  three  or  four  months  after  his  return 
from  the  Alexandrine  war. 


they  chose  to  treat  it  as  the  dictates  of  an  unrea- 
sonable timidity. 

But  to  turn  to  your  other  letter :  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  your  good  wishes  in  regard  to  my  mar- 
riage^, as  1  am  well  persuaded  that  they  are  per- 
fectly sincere.  I  should  have  hod  no  thoughtsy  in 
these  miserable  times,  of  entering  into  any  new 
engagement  of  thb  sort,  if  I  hsd  not,  upon  my 
return  into  Italy,  found  my  domestic  affairs  in  no 
better  a  situation  than  those  of  the  repablic 
When  I  discovered  that,  through  the  wicked  prac- 
tices of  those  whom  I  had  infinitely  obliged,  and 
to  whom  my  welfare  ought  to  have  been  infinitely 
dear,  that  there  was  no  security  for  me  within  my 
own  walls,  and  that  I  was  surrounded  by  treachery 
on  all  sides,  I  thought(iit  necessary  to  protect  myself 
against  the  perfidiousness  of  my  old  connexions,  by 
having  recourse  to  a  more  fBiithfttl  allianoe. — But 
enough  of  my  private  concerns :  and  perhaps  too 
much.  As  to  those  which  relate  to  yoonelf,  I 
hope  you  have  the  opinion  of  them  which  yon 
justly  ought,  and  are  free  from  all  particular  unea- 
siness on  your  own  account.  For  I  am  well 
persuaded,  that  whatever  may  be  the  event  of 
public  affairs,  you  vrill  be  perfectly  secure  :  as  one 
of  the  contending  parties,  I  perceive,  is  already 
reconciled  to  you ;  and  the  other  you  have  never 
offended.  With  respect  to  my  own  disposition 
towards  you:  though  I  well  know  the  narrow 
extent  of  my  power,  and  how  little  my  services 
can  now  avail,  yet  you  may  be  assured  of  my  most 
zealous  endeavours,  at  least,  upon  every  occasion 
wherein  either  your  character  or  your  interest  is 
concerned.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  know  •b  soon 
as  possible  how  it  fares  vrith  you,  and  what  mea- 
sures you  purpose  to  pursue.    FarewelL 


LETTER  III. 

To  Toranitu*, 

Althouoh  I  imagine  this  miserable  war  is  either 

already  terminated  by  some  decisive  engagement*, 

.  ..  TM    or  at  least  is  approaching  to  its  conclu- 

^"•^^-    sion;  yet«»  »  *  »  *  ♦^»  *  *  *.      I  fre- 

7  Cicero  had  very  lately  divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  on 
occasion  of  some  great  offence  she  had  given  him  in  her 
economical  conduct.  The  person  to  whom  ho  was  now 
married,  was  called  Publilia,  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  had 
been  guardian,  and  of  an  age  extremely  disproportionate 
to  his  own.  His  principal  inducement  to  this  match 
seems  to  have  been  her  fortune,  which,  it.is  said,  was  Tery 
considerable.  However,  he  did  not  long  eojoy  the  benefit  of 
it ;  for,  finding  himself  uneasy,  likewise,  under  this  second 
marriage,  he  soon  parted  with  his  young  wife,  and  oona»- 
quently  with  her  portion.  This  very  unequal  match  ex- 
posed Cicero  to  much  censure;  and  Calenus  warmly 
reproaches  him  with  it,  in  that  bitter  Invective  which  he 
delivered,  as  Dio,  at  least,  pretends,  in  reply  to  one  of 
Cioero's  against  Mark  Antony^Ad  Att  xUL  34 ;  I>io.lx. 
p.  30a 

s  Suetonius  mentions  a  person  of  this  name,  who  was 
elected  into  the  office  of  edile  with  Octavius,  the  father 
of  Augustus,  and  who  afterwards,  notwithstanding  he 
had  been  guardian  to  Augustus  himself,  was  in  the  niun- 
"bar  of  thoee  who  perished  by  the  sanguinary  proscriptions 
of  that  emperor.  One  of  the  commentators  upon  that 
historian  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  person  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed ;  and  indeed  the  oonjeetore  is 
extremely  probable.  However,  all  that  oan  be  affirmed 
with  any  certainty  concerning  Toranius  Is,  that  he  took 
part  in  the  civil  war  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  and  that. 


TO  8£V£RAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 


quently  reflect  that  there  was  not  a  man  thronghoat 
all  the  numerous  army  of  Pompey  who  agreed  with 
yon  and  me  in  our  opinion.  We  were  the  only 
persons,  indeed,  who  were  sensible,  if  there  should 
be  no  hope  of  an  accommodation,  how  pregnant 
with  mischief  that  war  must  prove,  in  which  tor- 
rents of  blood  would  be  the  consequence,  if  we 
were  Tanqnished,  and  slavery,  if  we  proved  vie 
torioos*^.  I  was  represented  at  that  time,  by  such 
wise  and  heroic  spirits  as  your  Domitii  and  your 
Lentnli,  as  a  man  altogether  under  the  dominion 
of  fear :  and  fear,  I  wiU  confess,  I  did,  that  those 
calamities  would  happen  which  have  since  ensued. 
But  I  am  now  totally  void  of  all  farther  appre- 
hensions; and  I  stand  prepared  to  meet  with 
indifference  whatever  it  be  that  fortune  may  have 
in  reserve.  While  prndeuce,  indeed,  could  anything 
avail,  I  h&mented  to  see  her  dictates  neglected. 
But  now  that  couusel  can  profit  nothing,  and  that 
the  republic  is  utterly  overturned,  the  only  rational 
part  that  remains,  is  to  bear  with  calmness  what- 
ever shall  be  the  event :  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  death  is  the  final  period  of  all  human 
concerns.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  be  conscious  that  I  consulted  the  dignity  of 
the  republic,  whilst  it  was  possiole  to  be  preserved ; 
and  when  it  could  no  longer  be  maintained,  that 
my  next  endeavour  was  to  save  the  commonwealth 
from  being  utterly  destroyed.  I  mention  this,  not 
to  indulge  a  vanity  in  talking  of  myself,  but  that 
you,  who  were  entirely  united  with  me  in  the  same 
sentiments  and  disposition,  may  be  led  into  the 
same  train  of  reflections.  For  it  must  undoubtedly 
afford  you  great  consolation  to  remember,  that 
whatever  turn  affairs  might  have  taken,  your  coun- 
sels were  perfectly  right.  May  we  yet  live  to  see  the 
republic,  in  some  degree  at  least,  again  restored  1 
and  may  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  one  day  com- 
paring together  the  anxiety  we  mutually  suffered, 
when  we  were  looked  upon  as  men  that  wanted 
spirit,  merely  because  we  declared  that  those  con- 
sequences would  happen  which  have  accordingly 
taken  place !  Meanwhile,  I  will  venture  to  assure 
jon,  that  you  have  nothing  to  apprehend  upon 
jour  own  account,  exclusive  of  the  general  sub- 
Tersion  of  the  commonwealth.  As  for  myself,  be 
persuaded  that  1  shall  at  all  times,  as  far  as  lies  in 
my  power,  be  ready  to  exert  my  utmost  services 
towards  yon  and  your  family.     FarewelL 


after  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  be  retired  to  Corcyxa,  as  he 
I    appears  to  have  been  In  tbat  Island  wben  this  letter  was 
I    written.»8tiet.  in  Vlt.  August  87.    Bee  the  remark  of  Mr. 
*    Ross,  on  the  Eplst.  FamiL  vol.  L  p.  488. 
,        ■  See  rem.  >  on  the  foregoing  letter. 

b  The  ftrst  period  of  this  letter  in  the  original  nms 
thoB :  **  BUi  cum  hseo  ad  te  scribebam,  aut  appropin- 
quare  exitus  hujus  calamitostsslml  belli,  aut  Jam  aliquld 
actum  et  confectum  Tidebatur ;  tamtn  quotidie  comme- 
morabam,  te  unum  in  tanto  ezercitu  mihi  fulsse  assen- 
tarem,  et  me  tibi."  The  etsi  and  the  tamen  in  this  sen- 
tence seem  to  be  as  absolutely  incoherent  as  if  Cicero 
had  said,  that  **  although  JSneas  settled  in  Italy,  pet 
Cesar  was  a  consummate  general."  It  should  seun,  there- 
fore, that  there  is  some  error  in  the  text  Perhaps  the 
I  proper  connecting  words  that  followed  tamtn,  have  been 
dropped  by  the  transcribers,  and  that  Quotidie  was  the 
beginning  of  a  new  sttitenoa  The  translator  has  ven- 
I  tured,  at  least,  to  proceed  upon  this  conjecture :  and  the 
place  of  the  supposed  omission  is  marked  by  asterisks. 

«  TMs  is  explained  by  what  he  says  of  Pompey  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter.— See  letter  19,  book  ix. 
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LETTER   IV. 


To  Marotu  Terentiut  Varro*, 
Amcus  lately  read  a  letter  to  me  that  he  had 
received  from  yon,  by  which  I  was  informed  where 
▲.  u.  707.   y^^  *''®*  '^^  ^^  ^^^  manner  employ^  : 

bnt  it  mentioned  no  circumstance  that 
could  lead  me  to  guess  when  we  might  expect  to 
see  you.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  time  of  your 
coming  hither  is  approaching,  and  that  your  com- 
pany will  afford  me  consolation  under  our  general 
misfortunes :  though,  indeed,  they  are  so  numerous 
and  so  severe,  that  it  is  a  folly  to  expect  anything 
will  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  instances,  perhisps,  in  which  we  may 
prove  of  mutual  assistance  to  each  other.  For 
since  my  return  to  Rome,  you  must  know,  I  am 
reconciled  to  those  old  companions  of  mine,  my 
books.  Not  that  I  was  estranged  from  them  out 
of  any  disgust ;  but  that  I  could  not  look  upon 
them  without  some  sort  of  shame.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  that  I  had  ill  observed  their  precepts,  when 
I  joined  with  perfidious  associates  in  taking  part 
in  our  public  commotions.  They  are  willing,  how- 
ever, to  pardon  my  error,  and  invite  me  to  renew 
my  former  acquaintance  with  them ;  applauding, 
at  the  same  time,  your  superior  wisdom,  in  never 
having  forsaken  their  society*.  Thus  restored, 
therefore,  as  I  am,  to  their  good  graces,  may  I  not 
hope,  if  I  can  unite  your  company  with  theirs,  to 
support  myself  under  the  pressure  of  our  present 
and  impending  calamities  ?  Wherever,  then,  yon 
shall  choose  I  should  join  you,  be  it  at  Tusculum, 
at  Cumse',  or  at  Rome,  I  shall  most  readily  obey 
your  summons.  The  place  I  last  named  would, 
indeed,  be  the  least  accepUble  to  me.  But  it  is 
of  no  great  consequence  where  we  meet ;  for  if  we 
can  but  be  together,  I  will  undertake  to  render  the 
place  of  meeting  equally  agreeable  to  both  of  ns. 
Farewell. 

d  Marcus  Terentius  Yarro  had  been  lieutenant  to  Pompey 
in  the  piratic  war ;  hi  which  he  distinguished  himself  with 
M>  much  advantage,  as  to  be  hon<iured  with  a  naval  crown : 
an  honour  usually  conferred  on  those  who  had  signalised 
their  valour  in  a  sea  engagement  He  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed, In  conjunction  with  Afianius  and  Petreius,  lien 
tenant  to  POmpey  in  Spain ;  and  he  was  serving  in  that 
quality,  when  the  civil  war  broke  out.  He  was  at  that 
time  at  the  head  of  two  legions  In  the  farther  Spain  : 
but  his  colleagues  having  been  defeated  by  Cesar,  he  found 
himself  in  no  condition  to  resist,  and  accordingly  surren- 
dered himself  and  his  army  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 
He  seems  fh>m  that  time  to  have  withdrawn  trom  public 
aflkirs,  and  to  have  consecrated  the  remainder  of  his  life 
(which  he  is  said  to  have  preserved,  with  all  his  senses 
entire,  to  the  age  of  a  hundred)  wholly  to  philosophicul 
studies.  His  genius  and  talents,  indeed,  were  principally 
of  the  literary  kind :  in  which  he  was  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  hold  the  first  rank  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  published  many  treatises  in  all  the  various  branches  of 
human  science;  one  or  two  of  the  least  considerable  of 
which,  and  those  not  entire,  are  the  whole  that  now 
rernahi  of  his  numberless compositions.-X!es.  De  Bell.  Civ. 
.  7,  &c. ;  Yal.  Max.  viiL  7 ;  CIc.  Academ.  i.  3. 

•  Varro's  books  were  his  companions,  it  seems,  in  the 
camp  as  well  as  in  the  closet ;  and  he  was  never  wholly 
separated  fh>m  them,  it  appears,  even  amidst  the  most 
active  engagements  of  public  life. 

'  Varro  had  a  villa  near  each  of  these  places. 
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LETTER  V. 
To  Toranius. 

As  I  wrote  to  yon  three  days  ago  by  some 

domestics  of  PUncius,  I   shall  be  so  much  the 

A.  u  707.   ''^^'^^  *^  present ;  and  as  my  former  v 

was  a  letter  of  consolation,  this  shall  be 

one  of  advice. 

I  think  nothing  can  be  more  for  yoor  advantage 
than  to  remain  in  year  present  situation,  till  you 
shall  be  able  to  leairn  in  what  manner  you  are  to 
act.  For,  not  to  mention  that  you  will  by  this 
mean  avoid  the  danger  of  a  long  winter-voyage 
in  a  sea  that  affords  but  few  harbours,  there  is  this 
very  material  consideration,  that  you  may  soon 
cross  over  into  Italy,  whenever  you  shall  receive 
any  certain  intelligence.  Nor  do  I  see  any  reason 
for  your  being  desirous  of  presenting  yourself  to 
Caesar's  friends  in  their  return.  Jn  short,  I  have 
many  other  objections  to  your  scheme,  for  the 
particulars  of  which  I  refer  you  to  our  friend  Chile, 
V ou  cannot,  indeed,  in  these  unfortunate  times,  be 
more  conveniently  placed  than  where  you  now  are ; 
as  you  may,  with  great  facility  and  expedition, 
transport  yourself  from  thence  to  whatever  other 
part  of  the  world  you  shall  find  it  necessary  to 
remove.  If  Ciesar  should  return  at  the  time  he  is 
expected^,  you  may  be  in  Italy  soon  enough  to 
wait  upon  him  ;  but  should  anything  happen  (as 
many  things  possibly  may)  to  prevent  or  retard 
his  march,  you  are  in  a  place  where  you  may 
receive  an  early  information  of  all  that  occurs.  To 
repeat  it  therefore  once  more,  I  am  altogether  of 
opinion  that  you  should  continue  in  your  present 
quarters.  I  will  only  add,  (what  I  have  often  ex- 
horted you  in  my  former  letters  to  be  well  persuaded 
of,)  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  beyond  the 
general  danger  to  which  every  citizen  of  Rome  is 
equally  exposed.  And  though  this,  it  must  be 
owned,  is  sufficiently  great,  yet  we  can  both  of  us 
look  back  with  so  much  satisfaction  upon  our  past 
conduct,  and  are  arrived  at  such  a  period  of  life', 
that  we  ought  to  bear  with  particular  fortitude 
whatever  unmerited  fate  may  attend  us. 

Your  family  here  are  all  well,  and  extremely 
regret  your  absence,  as  they  love  and  honour  you 
with  the  highest  tenderness  and  esteem.  Take  care 
of  your  health,  and  by  no  means  remove  without 
duly  weighing  the  consequences.     Farewell. 


LETTER  VL 

To  DomitiusK 

If  you  have  not  heard  from  me  since  your  arrival 

in  Italy,  it  is  not  that  I  was  discouraged  from 

A.U.  707.   ''^^ng  <^  ™y  part,   by  the  profound 

silence  you  have  observed  on  yours.    The 

f  Probably  the  third  letter  of  this  book. 

k  From  Africa.    See  rem.  x,  p.  47S. 

I  Cioero  was  at  this  time  about  G2  yean  of  age. 

J  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  son  of  Domitius  iEnobarbus,  who 
commanded  the  garrison  of  Corftniom  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war.  [Bee  letter  7,  book  vU,  rem. ».] 
The  father  was  kiUed  in  his  flight  from  the  batUe  of 
Pharsalia:  [Csml  De  BeU.  Civ.  iii.  K).]  after  which  his  son, 
as  it  should  seem  by  this  letter,  returned  Into  Italy.  He 
|8  mentioned  in  the  list  of  those  who  were  concerned  in 


single  reason  was,  that  I  could  find  nothing  to  say. 
For,  on  the  one  hand,  I  was  in  every  respect  too 
much  distressed,  as  well  as  too  much  at  a  loss  how  to 
act  myself,  to  offer  you  either  assistance  or  advice ; 
and,  on  the  other,  I  knew  not  what  consolation  to 
suggest  to  you  under  these  our  severe  and  general 
misfortunes.  However,  notwithstanding  public 
affairs  are  so  far  from  being  in  a  better  sitnatien 
at  present,  that  they  are  growing  every  day  more 
and  more  desperate ;  yet  I  could  not  satisfy  my- 
self with  being  silent  any  longer,  and  rather  chose 
to  send  you  an  empty  letter  than  not  to  send  you 
any. 

If  you  were  in  the  number  of  those  who  tena- 
ciously persevere  in  the  defence  of  the  republic 
beyond  all  possibility  of  success,  I  should  employ 
every  argument  in  my  power  to  reconcile  yon  to 
those  conditions,  though  not  the  most  eligible 
indeed,  which  are  offered  to  our  acceptance.  But, 
as  you  judiciously  terminated  the  noble  struggle 
you  made  in  support  of  our  liberties,  by  those 
limits  which  fortune  herself  marked  out  to  our 
opposition,  let  me  conjure  you,  by  our  long  and 
mutual  amity,  to  preserve  yourself^  for  the  sake  of 
your  friends,  your  mother,  your  wife,  and  your 
children  :  for  the  sake  of  those,  in  short,  to  whom 
you  have  ever  been  infinitely  dear,  and  whose 
welfare  and  interest  depend  entirely  upon  yours. 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  call  to  your  aid,  in  this 
gloomy  season,  those  glorious  precepts  of  philoso- 
phy in  which  you  have  been  conversant  from  your 
earliest  youth ;  and  to  support  the  loss  of  those 
with  whom  you  were  united  by  the  most  tender 
ties  of  affection  and  gratitude*,  if  not  with  a  mind 
perfectly  serene,  at  least  with  a  rational  and  manly 
fortitude. 

How  far  my  present  power  may  reach,  I  know 
not ;  or  rather,  indeed,  1  am  sensible  that  it  cannot 
extend  far.  This,  however,  I  will  assure  you,  (and 
it  is  a  promise  which  I  have  likewise  made  to  that 
excellent  woman  your  affectionate  mother,)  that, 
in  whatever  instance  I  imagine  my  services  can 
avail  either  to  your  honour  or  your  welfare,  I 
shall  exert  them  with  the  same  seal  which  you 
have  always  shown  in  regard  to  myself.  If  there 
is  anything,  therefore,  in  which  you  shall  be  de- 
sirous to  employ  them,  I  beg  you  will  let  me 
know,  and  I  will  most  punctually  perform  your 
commands.  Indeed,  without  any  such  express 
request,  you  may  depend  upon  my  beat  offices  on 
every  occasion  wherein  I  shall  be  capable  of  pro- 
moting your  interest.     Farewell. 

assassinating  Caesar.  **  But  he  managed  his  affidrs  (as 
Mr.  Itoss  observes)  with  so  much  address,  that,  after  the 
death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  first  made  his  peace  with 
Antony,  and  then,  upon  the  decline  of  his  power,  took 
an  occasion  to  leave  him  and  Join  himself  with  Augustas. 
And  though  he  did  not  live  long  enoogh  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  that  union,  yet  he  left  a  son,  who  reooTered 
the  ancient  splendour  of  the  family,  and  laid  a  fiNmdatioa 
for  the  empire,  which  took  place  in  the  person  of  his 
grandson  Nera"— Suet,  in  Vit.  Neron.  &o. ;  Veil.  Fat. 
iL72. 

k  It  looks  by  this  passage  as  if  Domitius  had  been 
suspected  at  this  time  of  an  intention  to  destroy  him- 
self. 

1  The  father  and  friends  of  Domitius,  who  had  perished 
in  the  civil  war. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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LETTER  VIL 

To  Cneku  Plancius^. 
I  HAVi  received  your  very  short  letter,  which 
informs  me  of  what  1  never  once  questioned,  hni 
A.  o.  707.  ^^''^  ^^  entirely  ignorant  in  a  point  I 
was  extremely  desirous  of  knowing.  I 
had  not  the  least  doubt,  indeed,  of  the  share  I 
eojoy  in  yonr  friendship,  but  wanted  mu6h  to  hear 
with  what  resolution  you  submit  to  our  common 
calamitiea ;  a  circumstance,  of  which  if  I  had  been 
apprised,  I  should  have  adapted  my  letter  accord- 
ingly. However,  though  I  mentioned  in  my  last 
what  I  thought  necessary  to  say  npon  that  subject, 
j  yet  it  may  be  proper  at  this  juncture  just  to  caution 
you  again,  not  to  imagine  that  you  have  anything 
particubr  to  fear.  It  is  true,  we  are  every  one  of 
us  in  great  danger:  but  the  danger,  however,  is 
general  and  equal".  Yon  ought  not,  therefore,  to 
complain  of  your  own  fortune,  or  think  it  hard  to 
take  your  part  in  calamities  that  extend  to  all. 
Let  OS  then,  my  friend,  preserve  the  same  mutual 
disposition  of  mind  which  has  ever  subsisted  be- 
tween us.  I  am  sure  I  shall  on  my  part,  and  I 
have  reason  to  hope  that  you  wiU  do  so  likewise 
on  yours.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIIL 
To  Lucius  Plancus^, 
You  are  sensible,  I  dare  say,  that,  amongst  all 
those  friends  whom  you  claim  as  a  sort  of  paternal 
A.  u  707.    inheritance,  there  is  not  one  so  closely 
attached  to  yon  as  myself.     I  do  not 
mean  in  consideration  only  of  those  more  conspi- 
cuous connexions  of  a  public  kind  in  which  I  was 
engaged  with  yonr  father ;  but  in  regard,  likewise, 
to  that  less  observable  intercourse  of  private  friend- 
ship which  I  had  the  happiness,  you  well  know, 
of  enjoying  with  him  in  Uie  highest  degree.    As 
this  was  the  source  from  whence  my  affection  for 
the  son  originally  took  its  rise,  so  that  affection, 
in  its  turn,  improved  and  strengthened  my  union 
1    with  the  father ;  especially,  when  I  observed  you 
distinguishing  me  with  peculiar  marks  of  respect 
and  esteem  as  early  as  you  were  capable  of  forming 
any  judgment  of  mankind.    To  this  I  must  add, 
(what  is  of  itself,  indeed,  a  very  powerful  cement,) 
the  similitude  of  our  tastes  and  studies:  and  of 
those  particular  studies,  too,  which  are  of  a  nature 
most  apt  to  create  an  intimacy  between  men  of  the 
ame  general  cast  of  temper'.     And,  now,  are  you 

n  See  ran.  ▼,  p.  472. 

B  See  the  second  letter  of  this  book. 

o  He  was  brother  to  Plancus  Bursa,  the  great  enemy 
of  Cicero,  and  of  whom  an  account  haa  been  given  in  rem. 
S  p.  387.  Flancos  does  not  seem  to  have  figured  in  the 
commonwealth ;  at  least,  history  does  not  take  much 
notice  of  him  till  after  the  death  of  Cmar,  at  which  time 
he  was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army  in  the  farther 
Gaul,  as  governor  of  that  province.  But  as  there  are 
several  letters  In  this  collection  which  passed  between  him 
and  Cicero  at  that  period,  the  particulars  of  his  character 
will  be  best  remarked  in  the  observations  that  will  arise 
upon  his  conduct  in  that  important  crisis.  In  the  mean 
time,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  when  this 
letter  was  written,  he  was  probably  an  officer  under 
Caisar  in  the  African  war.    See  letter  20,  book  xiL  rem.  K 

P  The  studies  to  which  Cicero  here  alludes  are,  pro- 
bably, those  of  the  philosophical  kind. 


not  impatient  to  learn  the  purpose  of  this  long 
introduction  ?  Be  assured,  then,  it  is  not  without 
just  and  strong  reason  that  I  have  thus  enumerated 
the  several  motives  which  concur  in  forming  our 
amity ;  as  it  is  in  order  to  plead  before  you  with 
more  advantage  the  cause  of  my  very  intimate 
fHend  Ateius  Capitol.  I  need  not  point  out  to 
you  the  variety  of  fortune  with  which  my  life  has 
been  chequered ;  but,  in  all  the  honours  and  dis.  , 
graces  I  have  experienced,  Capito  has  ever  most  , 
zealously  assisted  me  with  his  power,  his  interest,  , 
and  even  with  his  purse.  Titus  Antistius,  who 
was  his  near  relation,  happened  to  be  quiestor  in 
Macedonia  (no  person  having  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him)  when  Pompey  marched  his  army 
into  that  province'.  Had  it  been  possible  for 
Antistius  to  have  retired,  it  would  have  been  his 
first  and  most  earnest  endeavour  to  have  returned 
to  Capito,  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  a  filial  affection :  and,  indeed,  he  was  so  much 
the  more  desirous  of  joining  him,  as  he  knew  the 
high  esteem  which  Capito  had  ever  entertained  for 
Caesar.  But,  finding  himself  thus  unexpectedly  in 
the  hands  of  Pompey,  it  was  not  in  his  power 
wholly  to  decline  the  ftmctions  of  his  office  :  how- 
ever, he  acted  no  farther  than  he  was  absolutely 
constrained.  I  cannot  deny  that  he  was  concerned 
in  coining  the  silver  at  Apollonia*.  But  he  was 
by  no  means  a  principal  in  that  affair ;  and  two  or 
three  months  were  the  utmost  that  he  engaged  in 
it.  From  that  time  he  withdrew  from  Pompey's 
camp,  and  totally  avoided  all  public  employment 
I  hope  you  will  credit  this  assertion,  when  I  assure 
you  that  I  know  it  to  be  fact :  for,  indeed,  Antis- 
tius  saw  how  much  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  war, 
and  consulted  with  me  upon  all  his  measures. 
Accordingly,  that  he  might  have  no  part  in  it,  he 
withdrew  as  far  as  possible  from  Pompey 's  camp, 
and  concealed  himself  in  the  interior  parts  of 
Macedonia.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he 
retired  to  his  friend  Aulus  Plautius*,  in  Bithynia. 
It  was  here  that  he  had  an  interview  with  Cssar", 
who  received  him  without  the  least  mark  of  dis- 
pleasure, and  ordered  him  to  return  to  Rome. 
But  he  soon  afterwards  contracted  an  illness,  which 
he  carried  with  him  into  Corey ra,  where  it  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  By  his  will,  which  was  made  at 
Rome  in  the  consulate  of  Faulus  and  Marcellus, 
he  has  left  ten-twelfths  of  his  estate  to  Capito. 
The  remaining  two  parts,  amounting  to  300,000 
sesterces^,  he  has  devised  to  those  for  whose 
interest  no  mortal  can  be  concerned ;  and,  there- 
fore, I  am  not  in  the  leaat  solicitous  whether 
CKsar  shall  think  proper,  or  not,  to  seize  it  as  for- 
feited to  the  public.  But  I  most  earnestly  conjure 
you,  my  dear  Plancus,  to  consider  the  cause  of 
Capito  as  my  own,  and  to  employ  your  influence 

4  Pighius  supposes  that  this  is  the  same  Ateius  Capito 
who  devoted  Crassus  todestmction  when  he  set  out  upon 
his  Parthian  expedition :  of  which  the  reader  has  already 
met  with  an  account  In  rem,  ^,p.  360.— Pigh.  AnnaL  ill. 
380. 

'  When  Pompey  retreated  before  Cesar,  and  abandoned 
Italy. 

•  For  the  payment  of  Pompey's  army.  ApoUonia  was  a 
oity  in  Thrace :  a  part  of  Greece  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Macedonia. 

t  At  that  time  governor  of  Bithynia,  an  Asiatic  province 
situated  on  the  Euxine  sea. 

"  Probably  in  his  return  from  the  Alexandrine  war. 

▼  About  2400<.  of  our  money. 
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with  Ciesar,  that  my  fnend  may  be  permitted  to 
inherit  this  legacy,  agreeably  to  the  will  of  his 
relation.  I  entreat  you  by  all  the  various  ties  of 
our  friendship,  as  weU  as  by  those,  likewise,  which 
subsisted  between  your  father  and  myself,  to  exert 
your  most  zealous  and  active  offices  for  this  pur- 
pose. Be  assured,  if  you  were  to  grant  me  all 
that  lies  within  the  compass  of  your  extensive 
credit  and  power,  you  could  not  more  effectually 
oblige  me  than  by  complying  with  my  present 
request.  I  hope  it  may  be  a  means  of  facilitatiog 
your  success  upon  this  occasion,  that  Capito,  as 
Csesar  himself  can  witness,  has  ever  held  him  in 
the  highest  esteem  and  affection.  But  CBsar,  I 
know,  never  forgets  anything :  I  forbear,  therefore, 
to  furnish  you  with  particular  instances  of  Capito's 
attachment  to  him,  and  only  desire  you  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  those  which  are  fresh  in  Ciesar's 
memory.  It  may  not,  however,  be  unnecessary  to 
point  out  one  proof  of  this  sort,  which  I  myself 
experienced :  and  I  will  leave  it  to  your  own  judg- 
ment  to  determine  how  far  the  mentioning  of  it 
may  avaiL  I  need  not  tell  yon  by  what  party  my 
interest  had  been  supported,  nor  whose  cause  I 
espoused  in  our  public  divisions.  But,  believe  me, 
whatever  measures  I  pursued  in  this  war,  which 
were  unacceptable  to  Csesar,  (and  I  have  the  satis- 
faction to  find  that  he  is  sensible  of  it  himself,) 
were  most  contrary  to  my  own  inclinations,  and 
merely  in  compliance  with  the  persuasions  and 
authority  of  others.  But,  if  I  conducted  myself 
with  more  moderation  than  any  of  those  who  were 
joined  vrith  me  in  the  same  cause,  it  is  principally 
owing  to  the  advice  and  admonitions  of  Capito. 
To  say  truth,  if  the  rest  of  my  friends  had  been 
influenced  by  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  was 
actuated,  I  might  have  taken  a  part  that  would 
have  proved  of  some  advantage,  perhaps,  to  my 
country ;  I  am  sure,  at  least,  of  much  to  myself^. 
In  one  word,  my  dear  Plancus,  your  gratifying  my 
present  request  will  confirm  me  in  the  hope  that  I 
possess  a  place  in  your  affection,  and,  at  the  same 
'  time,  extremely  contribute  to  your  own  advantage, 
in  adding,  by  a  very  important  obligation,  the  most 
grateful  and  worthy  Capito  to  the  number  of  your 
friends.     Farewell. 

w  The  part  which  Cicero  here  accuses  his  friends  (and 
snrely  with  some  want  of  generosity),  that  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  act,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  standing 
neuter  in  the  war  betwem  Pompey  and  Caesar.  And  it 
must  be  owned  that  this  conduct  would  have  been  &r 
less  exceptionable*  if,  instead  of  faintly  Joining  with  one 
side,  he  had  determined  to  engage  with  neither.  This  too, 
as  the  event  proved,  might  have  been  moat  prudential  in 
point  of  interest:  for  a  neutrality  was  all  that  Caaar  de- 
sired of  him.  But  that  it  could  in  any  aort  have  advan- 
taged his  country,  appeora  to  be  a  notion  altogether  impro> 
bable,  and  advanced  only  to  give  a  colour  to  his  not  having 
entered  with  more  spirit  into  the  cause  of  the  republic. 
Cicero  often  intimates,  indeed,  that  by  preserving  a  neu- 
trality, he  might  have  been  more  likely  to  have  facilitated 
an  accommodation  between  Pompey  and  Cesar.  But  it  is 
utterly  incredible,  from  the  temper  and  character  of  those 
contending  chiefs,  that  either  of  them  entertained  the 
least  disposition  for  this  purpose :  as  it  is  certain,  from 
Cicero's  own  confession  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  that  he 
was  well  persuaded  Pompey  would  never  listen  to  any 
pacific  overtures.— Ad  Att.  vii.  8 ;  viiL  1&. 


LETTER  IX. 
To  AUientu,  ProcontulK 
Dbmocbitub  of  Sicyon  is  not  only  my  hostr, 
but  (what  I  can  say  of  few  of  his  countrymen 
^  ^  ^g-  beside)  he  is  likewise  my  very  intimate 
friend.  He  is  a  person,  indeed,  of  the 
highest  probity  and  merit,  and  distinguished  for 
his  most  generous  and  polite  hospitality  towards 
those  who  come  under  his  roof;  in  which  number 
I  have  received  particular  marks  of  his  affection 
and  esteem.  In  one  word,  you  will  find  him  a  man 
of  the  first  and  most  valuable  character  amongst 
his  fellow-citizens,  I  had  almost  said  in  all  Acbaia. 
I  only  mean,  therefore,  by  this  letter,  to  introduce 
him  to  your  acquaintance  ;  for  I  know  your  senti- 
ments and  disposition  so  well,  that  I  am  persnaded 
nothing  more  is  necessary  to  make  you  think  him  , 
worthy  of  being  received  both  as  your  guest  and  ' 
friend.  Let  me  entreat  you,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
favour  him  with  your  patronage,  and  to  assure  him 
that,  for  my  sake,  he  may  depend  upon  all  the 
assistance  in  your  power.  If  after  this  you  should 
discover  (as  1  trust  yon  vrill)  that  his  virtues  render 
him  deserving  of  a  nearer  intercourse,  yon  cannot 
more  sensibly  oblige  me  than  by  admitting  him  into 
your  family  and  friendship.    Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 
To  Lucius  MeseiniusK 
YouB  letter  afforded  me  great  pleasure,  as  it 
gave  me  an  assurance  (though  indeed  I  vranted 
A.  u.  707.  ^^^^)  ^^^  J^^  earnestly  wish  for  my 
company.  Believe  me,  I  am  equally  de- 
sirous of  yours ;  and,  in  truth,  when  there  vras 
a  much  greater  abundance  of  patriot  citixens  and 
agreeable  companions  who  vrere  in  the  number 
of  my  friends,  there  was  no  man  with  whom  I 
rather  chose  to  associate,  and  few  whose  company 
I  liked  so  well.  But  now  that  death,  absence,  or 
change  of  disposition  has  so  greatly  contracted 
this  social  circle,  I  should  prefer  a  single  day  with 
yon  to  a  whole  life  vrith  the  generality  of  those 
with  whom  I  am  at  present  obliged  to  live\  Soli- 
tude itself,  indeed,  (if  solitude,  alas!  I  were  at 
liberty  to  enjoy,)  would  be  finr  more  eligible  than 
the  conversation  of  those  who  frequent  my  house; 
one  or  two  of  them,  at  most,  excepted.  I  seek  my 
relief,  therefore,  (where  I  would  advise  you  to  look 
for  yours,)  in  amusements  of  a  literary  kind,  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  having  always  intended 
well  to  my  country.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
reflect,  (as  I  dare  say  you  will  readily  believe,)  thst 
I  never  sacrificed  the  public  good  to  my  own  pri- 
vate views;  that,  if  a  certain  person  (whom  for 
my  sake,  I  am  sure,  you  never  loved,)  had  not 

s  He  was  at  this  time  proconsul,  or  governor  uf  Sicily, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  care  and  dilifenoe  in 
transporting  the  troops  which  Ca>sar  received  from  thence 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  present  war  in  Africa.  There 
is  a  silver  coin  still  extant,  on  which  is  inscribod.  A. 
ALLIEN  VS.  PRO.  C0&  and  on  the  reverse,  C.  C.£SAR. 
IMP.  COS.  ITER.— Pigh.  Annal.  ilL  4M. 

7  See  rem.  •  on  letter  7,  book  vii. 

«  See  rem.  o,  p.  44& 

•  The  chiefs  of  the  CssarBsn  party;  with  whom  Cicero 
now  found  It  convenient  to  cultivate  a  friendship,  in  order 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Ciesar.  | 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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looked  upon  me  with  a  jealous  eye^,  both  himself 
and  every  friend  to  liberty  had  been  happy ;  that  I 
always  endeavoured  that  it  should  not  be  in  the 
power  of  any  man  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity ; 
and,  in  a  word,  that  when  I  perceived  those  arms, 
which  I  had  ever  dreaded,  would  prove  an  over- 
match for  that  patriot-coalition  I  had  myself 
formed*^  in  the  republic,  I  thought  it  better  to 
accept  of  a  safe  peace,  upon  any  terms,  than  impo- 
tently  to  contend  with  a  superior  force.  But  I 
hope  shortly  to  talk  over  these,  and  many  other 
points,  with  you  in  person.  Nothing,  indeed,  de- 
tains me  in  Rome  but  to  wait  the  event  of  the  war 
in  Africa;  which,  I  imagine,  must  now  be  soon 
decided.  And  though  it  seems  of  little  import- 
ance on  which  side  the  victory  shall  turn,  yet  I 
think  it  may  be  of  some  advantage  to  be  near  my 
friends  when  the  news  shall  arrive,  in  order  to 
consult  with  them  on  the  measures  it  may  be 
advisable  for  me  to  pursue'.  Affairs  are  now 
reduced  to  such  an  unhappy  situation,  that  though 
there  is  a  considerable  difference,  it  is  true,  between 
the  cause  of  the  contending  parties,  I  believe  there 
will  be  very  little  as  to  the  consequence  of  their 
success.  However,  though  my  spirits  were  too 
much  dejected,  perhaps,  whilst  our  affairs  remained 
in  suspense,  I  find  myself  much  more  composed 
now  that  they  are  utterly  desperate.  Your  last 
letter  has  contributed  to  confirm  me  in  this  dis- 
position, as  it  is  an  instance  of  the  magnanimity 
with  which  you  support  your  unjust  disgrace*.  It 
is  with  particular  satisfaction  I  observe,  that  you 
owe  this  heroic  calmness,  not  only  to  philosophy, 
but  to  temper.  For  I  wiU  confess,  that  I  imagined 
your  mind  was  softened  with  that  too  delicate  sen- 
sibility which  we,  who  passed  our  lives  in  the  ease 


^  Pompey ;  who  belnff  Jealous  of  the  popularity  which 
Cioero  had  acquired  during  his  oontulshlp,  struck  in  with 
the  designs  of  Cesar,  and  others,  who  had  formed  a  party 
against  our  author.  It  was  by  Uiese  means  that  Pompey 
laid  the  principal  foundation  of  Cesar's  power,  which, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  former,  could  never  have 
prevailed  to  the  destmotion  both  of  himself  and  of  the 
republic.  [See  rem.  «,  p.  334.]  The  censure  which  Cioero 
here  casts  upon  Pompey 's  conduct  towards  him,  is  undoubt- 
edly Just :  but  it  is  a  proof,  at  the  same  time,  how  un- 
worthily he  flattered  that  great  man  in  the  plenitude  of 
bis  power,  when  he  professed  to  have  received  obligations 
from  him,  that  gave  him  the  most  unquestionable  right  to 
his  highest  gratitude.— See  rem.  ^  p.  43S. 

c  Cioero  probably  alludes  to  the  coalition  he  formed 
daring  his  consulship,  of  the  equestrian  order  with  that  of 
the  senate:  which,  faideed,  was  one  of  the  most  shining 
parts  of  his  administration.  **  This  order  (as  Dr.  Middle- 
ton  observes)  consisted,  next  to  the  senators,  of  the  richest 
and  most  q;>lflndid  families  in  Rome :  who,  from  the  ease 
and  affluence  of  their  fortunes,  were  naturally  well  affected 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  republic  ;  and  being  also  the  con- 
stant fkrmers  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  empire,  had  a  great 
part  of  the  fnfolor  people  dependent  upon  them.  Cicero 
imagined  that  the  united  weight  of  these  two  orders  would 
always  be  an  overbalance  to  any  other  power  in  the  state, 
and  a  secure  barrier  against  any  attempts  of  the  popular 
and  ambitious  upon  the  common  liberty."— Life  of  Cicero, 
p.  43. 

d  Cicero  would  have  had  great  oocabion  for  the  advice  of 
I  his  friends,  if  the  remains  of  Pompey's  army  had  defeated 
Coesar^s  In  Africa.  For  he  had  reason  to  expect,  and  would 
probably  have  experienced,  the  severest  effects  of  their 
resentment.  If  they  had  returned  victorious  into  Italy.— 
Ep.  Fam.  Ix.  6. 

«  Mescinlns,  it  is  probable,  was  banished  by  Cesar,  as  a 
partisan  of  Pompey,  to  a  oertain  distance  from  Romeu 


and  freedom  of  Rome,  were  apt  in  general  to  eon- 
tract.  But  as  we  bore  our  prosperous  days  with 
moderation,  it  becomes  us  to  bear  our  a<lverse 
fortune,  or  more  properly,  indeed,  our  irretrievable 
ruin,  with  fortitude.  This  advantage  we  may,  at 
least,  derive  from  our  extreme  calamities,  that  they 
will  teach  us  to  look  upon  death  with  contempt ; 
which,  even  if  we  were  happy,  we  ought  to  despise, 
as  a  state  of  total  insensibility' ;  but  which,  under 
our  present  afflictions,  should  be  the  object  of  our 
constant  wishes.  Let  not  any  fears  then,  I  conjure 
you  by  your  affection  for  me,  disturb  the  peace  of 
your  retirement ;  and,  be  well  persuaded,  nothing 
ean  befal  a  man  that  deserves  to  raise  his  dread 
and  horror,  but  (what  I  am  sure  ever  was,  and 
ever  will  be,  far  from  you)  the  reproaches  of  a 
guilty  heart 

I  purpose  to  pay  you  a  visit  very  soon,  if  nothing 
should  happen  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to 
change  my  resolution  :  and  if  there  should,  I  will 
immediately  let  you  know.  But  I  hope  you  will 
not,  whilst  you  are  in  so  weak  a  condition,  be 
tempted  by  your  impatience  of  seeing  me,  to  remove 
from  your  present  situation  :  at  least,  not  without 
previously  consulting  me.  In  the  mean  time,  oon- 
tinue  to  love  me,  and  take  care  both  of  your  health 
and  your  repose.    Farewell. 

<  Cioero  expresses  himself  to  the  same  purpose,  in  two 
or  three  other  of  these  lettera  Thus,  In  one  to  Torqnatus ; 
^.<«  d  non  ero,  sensu  omnino  oarebo :  **  and  In  another  to 
Toranlus ; — **  Una  ratio  videtur,  qnicquid  evenerit  ferre 
moderate ;  pnesertim  cum  omnium  rerum  mors  sit  extre* 
mum.**  From  whence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Cioero,  In 
his  private  opinion,  rejected  the  doctrine  (tf  the  soul's 
immortality.  In  answer  to  which  it  may  be  observed.  In 
the  first  place,  that  these  passages,  without  any  violence 
of  construction,  may  be  interpreted  as  affinning  nothing 
more,  than  that  death  is  an  utter  extinction  of  all  sensi- 
bility with  respect  to  human  concerns :  as  it  was  a  doubt 
with  some  of  the  ancients  whether  departed  spirits  did  not 
still  retain  a  knowledge  of  what  passed  in  this  world.  In 
the  next  place,  admitting  these  several  passages  to  be  so 
many  clear  and  positive  assertions,  that  the  soul  perishes 
with  the  body ;  yet  it  would  by  no  means  follow,  that  this 
was  Cicero's  real  belief.  It  is  usual  with  htm  to  vary  his 
sentiments  in  these  letters,  in  accommodation  to  the  prin- 
ciples or  circumstances  of  his  correspondents.  Thus,  in  a 
letter  to  Dolabella,  he  does  not  soruple  to  say,  **  sum 
avidior  quam  satis  est  glorle  :**  but  in  writing  to  Cato,  he 
represents  himself  of  a  disposition  entirely  the  reverse : 
"  ipsam  quldem  gloriam  per  se  nunquam  putavl  expeten- 
dam."  In  a  letter  to  Torquatus,  when  he  is  endeavouring 
to  reoonclle  him  to  his  banighment  from  Rome,  he  lays  ft 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  **  in  malls  omnibus  aoerbius  est 
videre  quam  audire :"  but.  In  another  letter  to  Maroellus, 
written  in  order  to  persuade  him  to  rdum  to  Rome,  he 
reasons  upon  a  principle  directly  opposite,  and  tells  him, 
— **  non  est  tuum  uno  sensu  oeulorum  movari :  cum  idem 
illud  aurUnu  peroipias,  quod  etiam  mujut  vid«ri  solet,** 
Ac  Other  instances  of  the  same  variation  from  himself 
might  be  produced :  but  these,  together  with  those  that 
have  already  been  oocaslonally  pointed  out  in  the  course 
of  these  remarks,  are  sofflcient,  perhaps,  to  evince,  that 
Cicen)*s  real  sentiments  and  opinions  cannot  be  proved  by 
any  particular  passages  in  these  letters.  InthosetoAtticus, 
indeed,  he  was  generally,  though  not  always,  more  sincere : 
and  Mr.  Ross  has  cited  a  passage  fhnn  one  of  them,  in 
which  Cicero  very  expressly  mentions  his  expectations  of  a 
future  state :  ' '  tempus  est  nos  de  iUa  perpetua  Jam,  (says 
he,)  non  de  hac  exigua  vita  cogitare.**  But  Cicero's  specu- 
lative notions  are  best  determined  by  looking  into  his 
philosophical  writings ;  and  these  abound  with  various  and 
full  proofs  that  he  was  strongly  persuaded  of  the  soul's 
immortality.— Ep.  Fam.  ix.  14;  xv.4;  vL  4;  iv.  9;  Ad 
Att  X.  8 ;  see  also  Life  of  Cioero,  p.  306 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER  XL 
To  Allienut^  Proconsul, 
As  you  are  no  stranger,  I  imagine,  to  the  esteem 
I  entertained  for  Avianus  Flaccus  ;  so  I  have  often 
A  D  707.  ^^^^  ^^^  acknowledge  the  generous 
manner  in  which  you  formerly  treated 
him ;  as,  indeed,  no  man  ever  possessed  a  more 
grateful  or  better  heart.  His  two  sons,  Cains  and 
Marcus,  inherit  all  the  virtues  of  their  father  ;  and 
I  most  warmly  recommend  them  to  your  protec- 
tion, as  young  men  for  whom  I  have  a  very  singular 
affection.  Caius  is  now  in  Sicily,  and  Marcus  is 
at  present  with  me.  I  entreat  you  to  show  every 
mark  of  honour  to  the  former,  and  to  take  the 
affairs  of  both  under  your  patronage ;  assuring 
yourself,  that  you  cannot  render  me  in  your  govern- 
ment a  more  acceptable  service.     FareweU. 


LETTER  XIL 
To  Varro. 
Though  I  have  nothing  to  write,  yet  I  could 
not  suffer  Caninius  to  pay  you  a  visit  without 
A.  u  707  ^"^^^°S  ^^  opportunity  of  conveying  a 
letter  by  his  hands.  And  now  I  know 
not  what  else  to  say,  but  that  I  propose  to  be  with 
you  very  soon  :  an  information,  however,  which  I 
am  persuaded  you  will  be  glad  to  receive.  But 
will  it  be  altogether  decent  to  appear  in  so  gay  a 
.scene',  at  a  time  when  Rome  is  in  such  a  general 
flame  ?  And  shall  we  not  furnish  an  occasion  of 
censure  to  those  who  do  not  know  that  we  observe 
the  same  sober  philosophical  life,  in  all  seasons, 
and  in  every  place?  Yet,  after  all,  what  im- 
ports it  ?  since  the  world  will  talk  of  us  in  spite 
of  our  utmost  caution.  And,  indeed,  whilst  our 
censurers  are  immersed  in  every  kind  of  flagitious 
debauchery,  it  is  much  worth  our  concern,  truly, 
what  they  say  of  our  innocent  relaxations  I  In  just 
contempt,  therefore,  of  these  illiterate  barbarians, 
it  is  my  resolution  to  join  you  very  speedily.  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  indeed,  but  it  should  seem  that 
our  favourite  studies  are  attended  with  much  greater 
advantages  in  these  wretched  times  than  formerly  : 
whether  it  be  that  they  are  now  our  only  resource, 
or  that  we  were  less  sensible  of  their  salutary 
effects  when  we  were  in  too  happy  a  state  to  have 
occasion  to  experience  them.  But  this  is  sending 
owls  to  \thens  ^,  as  we  say,  and  suggesting  reflec- 


s  Varro  nems  to  have  requested  Cioero  to  give  him  a 
meeting  at  Baiv,  a  place  much  frequented  by  the  Romans 
on  account  of  its  hot  baths ;  as  the  agreeablenese  of  its 
situation  on  the  bay  of  Naples  rendered  it,  at  the  same 
time,  the  general  resort  of  the  pleasurable  world.  The 
tender  Propertius  has  addressed  some  pretty  lines  to  his 
Cynthia  at  this  place,  which  sufficiently  intimate  in  what 
manner  the  Roman  ladies  were  amused  in  that  dangerous 
scene  of  gallantry  and  dissipation. 

«*  Tu  mode  quam  primum  cormptas  desere  Baias, 
Maltis  ista  dabunt  littora  diasidium : 
Littora  qu»  fuerant  oastls  inimica  puellls,'*  dte. 
«*  Fly,  fly,  my  love,  soft  Baic's  tainted  coast, 
"Where  many  a  pair  connubial  peace  have  lost ; 
Where  many  a  maid  shall  guilty  Joys  deplore : 
Ah  fly,  my  fair,  detested  Bale's  shore !" 
^  A  proverbial  expression  of  the  same  import  with  that 
of  *<  sending  coals  to  Newcastte."  It  alludes  to  the  Athenian 


tions  which  your  own  mind  will  far  better  supply. 
All  that  I  mean  by  them,  however,  is,  to  draw  a 
letter  from  you  in  return,  at  the  same  time  that  I 
give  yon  notice  to  expect  me  soon.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XIIL 
To  the 


OuB  friend  Caninius  paid  me  a  visit,  some  time 
ago,  very  late  in  the  evening,  and  informed  me  that 
A.  «.  707.  **®  purposed  to  set  out  for  your  house  the 
next  morning.  I  told  him  I  wonld  give 
him  two  or  three  lines  to  deliver  to  yon,  and 
desired  he  would  call  for  them  in  the  morning. 
Accordingly  I  wrote  to  yon  that  night ^ :  but  as  he 
did  not  return,  I  imagined  he  had  forgotten  his 
promise;  and  should,  therefore,  have  sent  that 
letter  by  one  of  my  own  domestics,  if  Caninius  had 
not  assured  me  of  your  intention  to  leave  Tusculum 
the  next  morning.  However,  after  a  few  days  had 
intervened,  and  I  had  given  over  all  expectations 
of  Caninius,  he  made  me  a  second  visit,  and  ac- 
quainted me  that  he  was  instantly  setting  out  to 
you.  But,  notwithstanding  the  letter  I  had  written 
was  then  become  altogether  out  of  date,  especially 
after  the  arrival  of  such  important  newsJ,  yet,  as  I 
was  unwilling  that  any  of  my  profound  lucubra- 
tions should  be  lost,  I  delivered  it  into  the  hands 
of  that  very  le4imed  and  affectionate  friend  of  yours, 
who,  I  suppose,  has  acquainted  yon  with  the  con- 
versation which  passed  between  ns  at  the  same 
time. 

I  think  it  most  prudent  for  both  of  ns  to  avoid 
the  view  at  least,  if  we  cannot  so  easily  escape  the 
remarks,  of  the  world  :  for  those  who  are  elevated 
with  this  victory  look  down  upon  us  with  an  air 
of  triumph,  and  those  who  regret  it  are  displeased 
that  we  did  not  sacrifice  our  lives  in  the  cause. 
But  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  (as  it  is  in  Rome  that 
we  are  particularly  exposed  to  these  mortifications,) 
why  I  have  not  followed  your  example  in  retiring 
from  the  city  ?  But  tell  me,  my  friend,  superior 
as  your  judgment  confessedly  is,  did  yon  never 
find  yourself  mistaken  t  Or  who  is  there,  in  times 
of  such  total  darkness  and  confusion,  that  can 
always  be  sure  of  directing  his  steps  aright  ?  I 
have  long  thought,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  happy 
for  me  to  retire  where  I  might  neither  see  nor  hear 
what  passes  in  Rome.  But  my  groundless  suspi- 
cions discouraged  me  from  executing  this  scheme; 
as  I  was  apprehensive  that  those  who  might  acci- 
dentally meet  me  on  my  way  would  put  such  con- 
structions upon  my  retreat  as  best  suited  with  their 
own  purposes.  Some,  I  imagined,  would  suspect, 
or  at  least  pretend  to  suspect,  that  I  was  either 
driven  from  Rome  by  my  fears,  or  withdrew  in 
order  to  form  some  revolution  abroad ;  and  perhaps, 
too,  would  report,  that  1  had  actually  provided  a 
ship  for  that  purpose.  Others,  I  feared,  who  knew 
me  best,  and  might  be  disposed  to  think  most 
favourably  of  my  actions,  would  be  apt  to  impute 
my  recess  to  an  abhorrence  of  a  certain  party  ^.  It 
is  these  apprehensions  that  have  hitherto,  contrary 

coin,  which  was  stamped  (as  Manutius  observes)  with  the 
figure  of  an  owl. 

1  Probably  the  preceding  letter. 

J  Concerning  Caeaar's  defeat  of  Sdplo  in  Africa. 

k  The  Caesaxeaa&  - 
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to  my  mclinations  indeed,  detained  me  in  Rome  : 
bat  cQStom,  however,  has  familiarised  the  nnpleaa- 
ing  scene,  and  gradually  hardened  me  into  a  less 
exquisite  sensibility. 

Thus  I  have  laid  before  yon  the  motives  which 
induce  me  to  continae  here.  As  to  what  relates  to 
your  own  conduct,  I  would  advise  you  to  remain 
in  your  present  retirement,  till  the  warmth  of  our 
public  exultation  shall  be  somewhat  abated,  and  it 
shall  certainly  be  known  in  what  manner  affairs 
abroad  are  terminated :  for  terminated,  I  am  well 
persuaded,  they  are^  Much  will  depend  on  the 
general  result  of  this  battle,  and  the  temper  in 
which  Csesar  may  return.  And  though  I  see, 
already,  what  is  abundantly  suflBcient  to  determine 
my  sentiments  as  to  that  point,  yet  I  think  it  roost 
advisable  to  wait  the  event  In  the  mean  time, 
I  should  be  glad  you  would  postpone  your  journey 
to  Baise,  till  the  first  transports  of  this  clamorous 
joy  is  subsided ;  as  it  will  have  a  better  appearance 
to  meet  yon  at  those  waters,  when  I  may  seem  to 
go  thither  rather  to  join  with  you  in  bimenting  the 
public  misfortunes,  than  to  participate  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  place.  But  this  I  submit  to  your  more 
enlightened  judgment :  only  let  us  agree  to  pass 
our  lives  together  in  those  studies  which  were  once, 
indeed,  nothing  more  than  our  amusement,  but 
must  now,  alas  !  prove  our  principal  support.  Let 
us  be  ready,  at  the  same  time,  whenever  we  shall 
be  called  upon  to  contribute  not  only  our  counsels, 
but  our  labours,  in  repairing  the  ruins  of  the 
republic.  But  if  none  shall  require  our  services 
for  this  purpose,  let  us  employ  our  time  and  our 
thoughts  upon  moral  and  political  inquiries.  If 
we  cannot  benefit  the  commonwealth  in  the  forum 
and  the  senate,  let  us  endeavour,  at  least,  to  do  so 
by  our  studies  and  our  writings;  and  after  the 
example  of  the  most  learned  among  the  ancients, 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our  country,  by  useful 
disquisitions  concerning  laws  and  government. 

And  now,  having  thus  acquainted  yon  with  my 
sentiments  and  purposes,  I  shall  be  extremely 
obliged  to  you  for  letting  me  know  yours  in  return. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XIV. 
To  the  tame. 
You  must  know,  my  friend,  that  I  am  one  of 
those  philosophers  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  Dio- 
^^jj^j^    doms  concerning  contingencies".     Ac- 
cordingly I  maintain,  that  if  you  should 
make  ns  a  visit  here,  you  are  under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  so  doing  ;  but  if  you  should  not,  that 
it  is  because  your  coming  hither  is  in  the  number 
of  those  things  which  cannot  possibly  happen. — 

1  When  this  letter  was  written,  there  seems  to  have 
been  only  some  general  acoonnts  arrived  of  Canar's  suc- 
eem  in  AfHca ;  but  the  particulars  of  the  battle  were  not 
yet  known. 

a  DIodonu  was  a  Greek  philosopher  who  lived  In  the 
court  of  Ptolomsnu  Soter,  and  flourished  about  280  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  is  said  to  liave  died  with 
grief  for  not  being  able  immediately  to  solve  a  philoao- 
phical  question  which  that  prinoe  pnt  to  him  in  oonver- 
■ation.  He  maintained  that  nothing  could  be  contingent ; 
but  that  whatever  waa  possible  must  necessarily  happen. 
Cicero  ludicrously  appliea  this  abeurd  doctrine  to  the  in- 
tended visit  of  his  fHend.— Cio.  de  Fato,  7. 


Now  ten  me  which  of  the  two  opinions  yon  are 
most  inclined  to  adopt :  whether  this  of  the  philo- 
sopher I  just  now  mentioned,  whose  sentiments, 
yon  know,  were  so  Uttle  agreeable  to  our  honest 
friend  Diodotus*,  or  the  opposite  one  of  Chrysip- 
pus<»  ?  But  we  will  reserve  these  curious  specula- 
tions till  we  shall  be  more  at  leisure  :  and  this,  I 
will  agree  with  Chrysippus,  is  a  possibility  which 
either  mav  or  may  not  happen. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  your  good  offices  in  my 
aflfair  with  CocceiusP,  which  I  likewise  recom« 
mend  to  Atticus.  If  you  will  not  make  me  a  visit, 
I  will  pay  you  one ;  and  as  your  library  is  situated 
in  your  garden,  I  shall  want  nothing  to  complete 
my  two  favourite  amusements — readug  and  walk* 
ing.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Apuleitu,  Proqwntor  «. 
Lucius  Eonatius,  a  Roman  knight,  is  a  Tery 
particular  friend  of  mine,  whose  affairs  in  Asia, 
A  u.  707    toR^^h^^  ^^^  ^i"  *1>^^^  Anchialus,  who 
superintends  them,  I  recommend  to  you 
with  as  much  zeal  as  if  they  were  my  own.    For 
be  assured  we  are  united  to  each  other,  not  only 
by  a  daily  intercourse  of  the  highest  friendship, 
but  by  many  good  offices  that  have  been  mutually 
exchanged  between  us.    As  he  has  not  the  least 
doubt  of  your  disposition  to  oblige  me,  let  me  ear- 
nestly  entreat  yon    to   convince  him,  by  your 
services  in  his  favour,  that  1  warmly  requested 
them.    Farewell. 

B  Diodotus  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  under  whom  Cicero 
had  been  educated,  and  whom  he  afterwards  entertained 
for  many  years  in  his  hou8&  He  died  about  thirteen  yean 
before  the  date  of  this  letter,  and  left  his  friend  and  pupil 
a  considerable  legacy.— Cic.  Academ.  U. ;  Ad  Att.  ii.  2a 
,  o  Chrysippus  was  successor  to  Zeno.  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Stoic  school.  It  appears,  by  a  list  of  some 
of  his  writings,  which  Laertius  has  given,  that  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  on  Fato ;  and  probably  it  was  in  this  book 
that  be  opposed  the  ridiculous  notions  of  Diodc»tuA  Seneca 
represents  him  as  a  penetrating  genius,  but  one  whose 
speculations  were  somewhat  too  subtle  and  refined.  He 
adds,  that  his  diction  was  so  extremely  close,  that  he 
never  employed  a  superfluous  word  ;  a  character  he  could 
scarce  deserve,  if  what  is  reported  of  him  be  true,  that  he 
published  no  less  than  311  treatises  upon  logic,  and  above 
400  upon  other  subjects.— One  cannot  hear,  indeed,  of  such 
an  immoderate  flux  of  pen,  without  being  in  some  danger 
of  suffering  the  same  fato  that  attended  this  inexhaustible 
genius,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  a  fit  of  exoeesiva 
hiughter.—Laertius  in  Vit ;  Senec  de  Benofic  L  3 ;  Stan- 
ley's Hist  of  Philofl.  487. 

P  In  the  text  he  is  called  Cottitu  ;  but,  perhaps,  (aa  one 
of  the  commentators  imagines,)  it  should  be  Coceeitu, 
For  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  about  the  same  time  with  the  present,  requesto 
his  assistance  in  procuring  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money  owing  to  him  from  Coooeius ;  which  is  not  un- 
likely to  be  the  same  affair  ha  alludea  to  in  this  paMagi&— 
Ad  Att  xii.  13. 

4  It  is  wholly  uncertain  both  who  this  pearaan  waa,  and 
when  he  ezarolsed  the  office  of  proqucatOE. 
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LETTER  XVL 
To  Varro. 

The  7th  seems  to  be  a  very  proper  time,  not 

only  in  consideration  of  public  affairs,  bnt  in  regard 

A.  u  707.    *^*°  *®  ^^®  season  of  the  year :  I  approve, 

therefore,  of  the  day  you  have  named, 

and  will  join  you  accordingly. 

I  should  be  far  from  thinking  we  had  reason  to 
reproach  ourselves  for  the  part  we  have  lately 
acted,  even  were  it  true  that  those  who  pursued  a 
different  conduct  had  not  repented  of  their  mea- 
sures. It  was  the  suggestions  of  duty,  not  of 
interest,  that  we  followed,  when  we  entered  into 
the  war ;  and  it  was  a  cause  utterly  desperate,  not 
the  duty  we  owed  our  country,  that  we  deserted 
when  we  laid  down  our  arms.  Thus  we  acted,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  greater  honour  than  those  who 
would  not  leave  Italy  in  order  to  follow  the  war 
abroad  ;  and«  on  the  other  hand,  with  more  pru- 
dence than  those  who,  after  having  suffered  a  total 
defeat',  would  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  return 
home.  But  there  is  nothing  that  I  can  bear  with 
less  patience  than  the  affected  severity  of  our 
inglorious  neuters :  and,  indeed,  whatever  might  be 
the  final  event  of  affairs,  I  should  be  much  more 
inclined  to  yenerate  the  memory  of  those  mistaken 
men  who  obstinately  perished  in  battle,  than  to  be 
in  the  least  concerned  at  the  reproaches  of  those 
who  only  lament  that  we  are  still  alive. 

If  I  should  have  time,  I  purpose  to  call  upon 
you  at  Tusculum  before  the  7th :  if  not,  I  will 
follow  you  to  CumtB,  agreeably  to  your  appoint- 
ment. But  I  shall  not  fail  to  give  you  previous 
notice,  that  your  bath  may  be  prepared.  Farewell. 


I 


LETTER   XVIL 

To  the  9ame» 

Youa  letters  to  Seius  and  myself  were  delivered 
to  us,  whilst  we  were  at  supper  together,  in  his 
A  u.  707.  ^^^^*  '  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that 
this  is  a  very  proper  time  for  your  in- 
tended expedition;  which,  to  own  my  artifice,  I 
have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  retard  by  a  thousand 
pretences.  I  was  desirous,  indeed,  of  keeping  you 
near  me,  in  case  any  favourable  news  should  have 
arrived  *.     For,  as  Homer  sings, 

**  The  wise  new  wisdom  from  the  wise  acquire."  < 
But  now  that  the  whole  affair  is  decided,  beyond  all 
doubt,  you  should  set  forward  with  the  utmost  speed. 

When  I  heard  of  the  fate  that  has  attended  Lucius 
Ciesar",  I  could  not  forbear  saying  to  myself,  with 

r  At  the  battle  of  Phanalia. 

>  Concerning  the  success  of  the  Pompeian  party  against 
Cssar,  in  Africa ;  an  event,  if  it  had  taken  place,  that 
would  extremely  have  embarrassed  Cicero.  For  which 
reason  he  was  desirous  of  keeping  Varro  within  his  reach, 
that  he  might  immediately  have  consulted  with  him  in 
what  manner  to  act.— See  rem.  o,  p.  461. 

t  n.  X.  224,  Pope's  translation. 

n  He  was  a  distant  relation  of  Julius  Cvsar ;  whom, 
however,  he  had  constantly  opposed  throughout  the  civil 
war.— Lucius,  being  taken  prisoner  at  the  late  battle  of 
ThapsuB,  where  Cesar  gained  a.  complete  victory  over  the 
combined  troops  of  Scipio  and  Juba,  obtained  the  con- 
queror's pardon ;  but  Cosar  afterwards  changed  his  mind, 


the  old  man  in  the  play,  "  What  tenderness  then 
may  not  I  expect^!*'  For  this  reason,  I  am  a 
constant  guest  at  the  tables  of  our  present  poten- 
tates ;  and  what  can  I  do  better,  you  know,  than  i 
prudentiy  swim  with  the  current  of  the  times? 
But,  to  be  serious,  (for  serious,  in  truth,  we  have 
reason  to  be,; 

•*  See  vengeance  stalk  o*er  AfHo's  trembling  plain ; 
And  one  wide  waste  of  horrid  ruin  reign^  I" 

A  circumstance  that  fills  me  with  very  oneasy 
apprehensions. 

1  am  unable  to  answer  your  question,  when 
Ceesar  will  arrive,  or  where  he  proposes  to  land. 
Some,  I  find,  doubt  whether  it  will  be  at  Baic; 
and  they  now  talk  of  his  coming  home  by  the  way 
of  Sardinia.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  he  has  not 
yet  visited  this  part  of  his  demesnes ;  and  though 
he  has  not  a  worse /arm*  upon  all  his  estate,  he  is 
far,  however,  from  holding  it  in  contempt.  For 
my  own  part,  I  am  more  inclined  to  imagine  he 
will  take  Sicily  in  his  return.  But  these  doubts 
vrill  soon  be  cleared  up,  as  Dolabella'^  is  every 
moment  expected.  I  believe,  therefore,  I  must 
take  my  instructions  from  my  disciple*,  as  many 
a  pupil,  you  know,  has  become  a  greater  adept 
than  his  master.  However,  if  I  knew  what  you 
had  determined  upon,  I  should  chiefly  regulate  my 
measures  by  yours ;  for  which  purpose  I  expect  a 
letter  from  you  with  great  impatience.     Farewell. 

and  gave  private  orders  to  have  him  aBBaBrinated^.-Dio, 
xlllL  p.  219. 

▼  This  alludes  to  a  passage  in  the  "  Andria  "  of  Terence, 
where  Simo,  the  father  of  Pamphilus,  giving  an  account  of 
his  son's  tender  behaviour  at  the  funeral  of  Chrysis,  could 
not  forbear  reflecting,  he  says*^**  Quid  mihi  hie  fadet 
patri!**  But  Cicero  applies  it  in  a  different  sense,  and 
means  that,  if  Caesar  acted  towards  his  own  relations  with 
80  much  cruelty,  he  had  little  reason  to  expect  a  milder 
treatment. 

▼  These  lines  are  quoted  from  Ennius,  a  poet,  of  whom 
some  account  has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 
The  troops  of  Caesar  pursued  their  victory  over  those 
of  Scipio  with  great  cruelty : — **  acrior  Cmatianomm 
impetus  fuit  (says  Florus)  indignantium  post  Pompeium 
crevisse  helium.**  Numbers,  indeed,  of  Sdpio's  army  must 
necessarily  have  been  massacred  in  cool  blood :  for  the 
historians  agree  that  Cesar's  loss  amounted  only  to  M 
men ;  whereas  10,000  were  killed  on  the  side  of  Scipio, 
according  to  the  account  which  Hirtius  gives  of  tWs 
action,  and  five  times  that  number  if  we  may  credit 
Plutaroh.— Flor.  iv.  2;  Hirt  De  BelL  Afric.  W;  Pint 
in  Vit  Cesar. 

X  The  island  of  Sardinia  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
<what  it  still  is,)  extremely  barren  and  unwhole^me. 
Martial  has  a  pretty  aUuaion  to  this  latter  oircumstanoe, 
in  one  of  his  epigrams : — 

**  NuUo  fata  loco  possis  exdudere :  cum  mors 

Venerit.  in  medio  Tibure  Sardinia  est.**— iv.  6D. 

7  Dolabella  attended  Cesar  in  the  African  war. 

*  Cicero  means  that  he  should  learn  from  Dolabdla 
where  Cesar  purposed  to  land,  and  in  what  temper  he  was 
returning  into  Italy,  together  with  such  other  ciicum- 
stances  as  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  apprised  of,  in 
order  to  pay  his  personal  congratulations  to  the  oonquerar 
in  the  moet  proper  and  acceptable  manner.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, from  this  passage,  that  Dolabella  had  formed  his 
eloquence  under  Cicero,  agreeably  to  an  excellent  custom 
which  prevailed  in  Rome,  of  introducing  the  youth,  upon 
their  first  entrance  into  business,  to  the  acquaintance  and 
patronage  of  some  distinguished  orator  of  the  forum, 
whom  they  constantly  attended  in  all  the  public  exercises 
of  hisprofennion  — Auot  Dialog.deCaus.comipt.EloquenL 
34. 
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LETTER  XVIIL 
To  jipuleius,  Proqumttor, 
Lucius  Zoilus  was  appointed,  by  the  wjU  of  his 
patron,  coheir  in  conj auction  with  me.     I  mention 
^  ^  mm    this,  not  only  to  show  you  the  occasion  of 
my  friendship  with  him,  but  as  an  evi- 
dence likewise  of  his  merit,  by  being  thus  distin- 
guished by  his  patron.    I  recommend  him,  there- 
fore, to  your  favour  as  one  of  my  own  family ;  and 
you  will  oblige  me  in  letting  him  see  that  you  were 
greatly  influenced  to  his  advantage  by  tlds  letter. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XIX. 
To  Varro. 
Our  friend  Caninius  acquainted  me  with  your 
request  that  I  would  write  to  you  whenever  there 
A.  D  707.  ^'^  "^^7  "^^^^  which  I  thought  it  con- 
cerned yon  to  know.  You  are  already 
informed  that  we  are  in  daily  expectation  of  Cesar* : 
'  but  I  am  now  to  tell  you  that  as  it  was  his  intention, 
it  seems,  to  have  landed  at  Alsium**,  his  friends 
have  written  to  dissuade  him  from  that  design. 
They  think  that  his  coming  on  shore  at  that  place 
will  prove  extremely  troublesome  to  himself,  as 
well  as  very  much  incommode  many  others  ;  and 
hare  therefore  recommended  Ostia*^  as  a  more 
convenient  port.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  see  no 
difference.  Hirtius',  however,  assures  me  that 
himself  as  well  as  Balbus*,  and  Oppius,'  (who,  let 
me  observe  by  the  way,  are  every  one  of  them  greatly 
in  your  interest,)  have  written  to  Ceesar  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  send  you  this 
piece  of  intelligence  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  that  you  might  know  where  to  engage  a 
lodging ;  or  rather,  that  you  might  secure  one  in 
bo&  these  towns  ;  for  it  is  extremely  uncertain  at 
which  of  them  Cssar  will  disembark.  And  in  the 
next  place,  in  order  to  indulge  a  little  piece  of 
▼anity,  by  showing  you  that  I  am  so  well  with 
these  favourites  of  Cnsar  as  to  be  admitted  into 
theb  priry  council.  To  speak  seriously,  I  see  no 
reason  to  decline  their  friendship;  for,  surely, 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  submitting  to 
evils  we  cannot  remedy,  and  approving  measures 
that  we  ought  to  condemn  v.    Though,  to  confess 

•  Ckot  returned  vIotorioiM  from  Africa,  about  the  26th 
of  July,  in  the  present  year ;  eo  that  this  letter  was  pro- 
bably written  either  in  the  beginning  of  that  month,  or 
the  Utter  end  of  June.~Hirt  De  Bell.  Afric.  96. 

h  The  situation  of  this  plaoe  is  not  exactly  known :  some 
geographers  suppose  it  to  be  the  same  town  which  is  now 
called  Severa,  a  sea-port  about  twenty-five  miles  distant 
from  Rome,  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy.  j 

c  It  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  is  situated  at  the 
month  of  the  Tiber.  { 

'  He  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Cesar,  and  had  served  | 
under  him  in  quality  of  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  GauL  It 
appears,  by  this  passage,  that  he  did  not  attend  Caesar  into 
Africa;  so  that  if  the  history  of  that  war  annexed  to 
Caisai's  Gommentariee  was  really  written,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  by  HIrtius,  he  was  not  an  eye-witness  of  what  ho 
relates ;  a  circnmstanoe  which  oonsidenbly  weakens  the 
authority  of  his  account. 

«  See  rem.  ■»,  p.  300.  'fiee  rem.  o,  p.  457. 

s  To  cultivate  friendships  with  the  leaders  of  a  successful 
faction«haa  surely  something  in  It  that  much  resembles  the 


the  truth,  I  do  not  know  there  are  any  that  I  can 
justly  blame,  except  those  which  involved  us  in  the 
civil  wars  ;  for  these,  it  must  be  owned,  were  alto- 
gether voluntary.  I  saw,  indeed,  (what  your  dis- 
tance from  Rome  prevented  you  from  observing^,) 
that  our  party  were  eager  for  war ;  while  Cesar, 
on  the  contrary,  appeared  less  inclined  than  afraid 
to  have  recourse  to  arms.  Thus  far,  therefore, 
our  calamities  might  have  been  prevented,  but  all 
beyond  was  unavoidable ;  for  one  side  or  the  other 
must  necessarily  prove  superior.  Now,  we  both  of 
us,  I  am  sure,  always  lamented  those  infinite  mis- 
chiefs that  would  ensue,  whichever  general  of  the 
two  contending  armies  should  happen  to  fall  in 
battle ;  as  we  were  well  convinced,  that  of  all  the 
complicated  evils  which  attend  a  civil  war,  victory 
is  the  supreme.  I  dreaded  it,  indeed,  even  on  that 
side  which  both  you  and  I  thought  proper  to  join, 
as  they  threatened  most  cruel  vengeance  on  those 
who  stood  neuter,  and  were  no  less  offended  at 
your  sentiments  than  at  my  speeches.  But  had 
they  gained  this  last  battle,  we  should  still  more 
severely  have  experienced  the  effects  of  their  power, 
as  our  late  conduct  had  incensed  them  to  the  highest 
degree.  Yet  what  measures  have  we  taken  for  our 
own  security,  that  we  did  not  warmly  recommend 
for  theirs  ?  And  how  have  they  more  advantaged 
the  republic  by  having  recourse  to  Juba  and 
his  elephants',  than  if  they  had  perished  by  th^ 
own  swords,  or  submitted  to  live  under  the  present 
system  of  affairs,  with  some  hopes,  at  least,  if  not 
with  the  fairest.  But  they  may  tell  us,  perhaps, 
(and,  indeed,  with  truth,)  that  the  government 
under  which  we  have  chosen  to  live  is  altogether 
turbulent  and  unsettled.  Let  this  objection,  how. 
ever,  have  weight  with  those  who  have  treasured 
up  no  stores  in  their  minds  to  support  themselves 
under  all  the  possible  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs ; 
a  reflection  which  brings  me  round  to  what  I  prin- 
cipally had  in  view  when  I  undesignedly  wandered 
into  this  long  digression.  I  was  going  to  have 
said,  that  as  I  always  looked  upon  your  character 
with  great  admiration,  so  nothing  raises  it  higher 
in  my  esteem  than  to  observe  that  you  are  almost 
the  only  person,  in  these  tempestuous  days,  who 
has  wisely  retreated  into  harbour,  and  are  enjoying 
the  happy  fruits  of  those  important  studies  which 
are  attended  with  more  public  advantage,  as  well 
as  private  satisfaction,  than  all  the  ambitious  ex-  , 
ploits  or  voluptuous  indulgences  of  these  licentious 
victors.  The  contemplative  hours  you  spend  at  '. 
your  Tusculan  villa  are,  in  my  estimation,  indeed, 
what  alone  deserve  to  be  called  life  ;  and  I  would  ' 
willingly  renounce  the  whole  wealth  and  splendour  | 
of  the  world  to  be  at  liberty  to  pass  my  time  in  the 
same  philosophical  manner.     I  follow  your  exam-    , 


approving  of  measures  which  we  ought  to  condemn ;  and 
though  it  may  be  policy,  most  certainly  it  is  not  patriotism. 
It  ill  agrees,  at  least,  with  that  sort  of  abstracted  life 
which  .Cicero,  in  the  first  letter  of  this  book,  declares  he 
proposed  to  lead,  if  the  republic  should  be  destroyed.— 
Ep.  Fam.  vlL  3. 

^  Varro,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  was  in 
Spain ;  where  he  resided  in  quality  of  one  of  Pompey's 
lieutenanta 

*  These  elephants  were  drawn  up  in  the  front  of  the 
right  and  left  wing  of  Seipio's  anny.  But  being  driven 
back  upon  the  line  behind  them,  they  put  the  ranks  into 
great  oonfunion ;  and,  instead  of  proving  of  any  advantage 
to  Scipio,  contributed  to  fteilitate  bis  defeat.~Hirt  De 
Bell.  Afric.  83. 
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fie,  however,  as  £ur  aa  the  circumatancea  in  which 
am  placed  will  permit,  and  have  recourse,  with 
great  aatisfaction  of  mind,  to  my  favourite  studies. 
Since  oar  country,  indeed,  either  cannot  or  will 
not  accept  our  services,  who  shall  condemn  us  for 
returning  to  that  contemplative  privacy  which  many 
philosophers  have  thought  preferable  (I  will  not 
say  with  reason,  however,  they  have  preferred,) 
even  to  the  most  public  and  patriot  bbours  ?  And 
why  should  we  not  indulge  ourselves  in  those  learned 
inquiries,  which  some  of  the  greatest  men  have 
deemed  a  just  dispensation  from  all  public  employ- 
ments, when  it  is  a  liberty,  at  the  same  time, 
which  the  commonwealth  itself  is  willing  to  allow 
us  ?  But  I  am  going  beyond  the  commission  which 
Caninius  gave  me :  and  while  he  only  desired  that 
I  would  acquaint  you  with  those  articles  of  which 
you  were  not  already  apprised,  I  am  telling  you 
what  you  know  far  better  than  I  can  inform  you. 
For  the  future  I  shall  confine  myself  more  strictly 
to  your  request,  and  will  not  fail  of  communicating 
to  yon  whatever  intelligence  I  may  learn,  which  I 
shall  think  it  imports  you  to  know.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 
To  Papirius  PahisK 
•  Your  letter  afforded  me  a  very  agreeable  instance 
of  your  friendship,  in  the  concern  it  expressed  lest 
A.  V.  707.  ^  should  be  uneasy  at  the  report  which 
had  been  brought  hither  by  Silius*'.  I 
was  before,  indeed,  perfectly  sensible  how  much 
you  were  disturbed  at  this  circumstance,  by  your 
care  in  sending  me  duplicates  of  a  former  letter 
upon  the  same  subject ;  and  I  then  returned  such 
an  answer  as  I  thought  would  be  sufficient  to 
abate,  at  least,  if  not  entirely  remove,  this  your 
generous  solicitude.  But,  since  I  perceive,  by 
your  last  letter,  how  much  this  affair  still  dwells 
upon  your  mind,  let  me  assure  you,  my  dear  Petus, 
that  I  have  employed  every  artifice  (for  we  must 
now,  my  friend,  be  armed  with  cunning  as  well  as 
prudence,)  to  conciliate  the  good  graces  of  the 
persons  you  mention ;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  my 
endeavours  have  not  proved  in  vain.  I  receive, 
indeed,  so  many  marks  of  respect  and  esteem  from 
those  who  are  most  in  Caesar's  favour,  that  I 
cannot  but  flatter  myself  they  have  a  true  regard 
for  me.  It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  pretended  affection  is  not  easily  discernible 
from  a  real  one,  unless  in  seasons  of  distress.  For 
adversity  is  to  friendship  what  fire  is  to  gold,  the 
only  infallible  test  to  discover  the  genuine  from  the 
counterfeit ;  in  all  other  circumstances  they  both 
bear  the  same  common  signatures.  I  have  one 
strong  reason,  however,  to  persuade  me  of  their 
sincerity  ;  as  neither  their  situation  nor  mine  cap  by 
any  means  tempt  them  to  dissemble  with  me.  As 
to  that  person*  in  whom  all  power  is  now  centred, 
I  am  not  sensible  that  I  have  anything  to  fear  from 
him ;  or  nothing  more,  at  least,  than  what  arises 
from  that  general  precarious  state  in  which  all 
things  must  stand  where  the  fence  of  Uws  is  broken 
.  down ;  and,  from  its  being  impossible  to  pronounce 


J  See  rem,  o  on  letter  3,  book  tL 

^  Biliua,  it  should  seem,  had  brought  an  aooount  from 
the  army,  that  some  witticisms  of  Cicero  had  been  reported 
to  Cffiflar,  which  bad  given  him  olTenco. 

1  Caesar. 


with  assurance  concerning  any  event  which  depends 
wholly  upon  the  will,  not  to  say  the  caprice,  of 
another.  But  this  I  can  with  confidence  affirm, 
that  I  have  not,  in  any  single  instance,  given  him 
just  occasion  to  take  offence ;  and,  in  the  article 
you  point  out,  I  have  been  particularly  cautious. 
There  was  a  time,  it  is  true,  when  I  thought  it  well 
became  me,  by  whom  Rome  itself  was  free"*,  to 
speak  my  sentiments  with  freedom ;  but  now  that 
our  liberties  are  no  more,  I  deem  it  equally  agree- 
able to  my  present  situation,  not  to  say  anyUiing 
that  may  disgust  either  Csesar  or  his  favourites. 
But  were  I  to  suppress  every  rising  raillery  that 
might  pique  those  at  whom  it  is  directed,  I  must 
renounce,  you  know,  all  my  reputation  as  a  wit 
And,  in  good  earnest^  it  is  a  character  upon  which  ; 
I  do  not  set  so  high  a  value  as  to  be  unwilling  to 
resign  it  if  it  were  in  my  power.  However,  I  am  b 
no  danger  of  suffering  in  Csesar's  opinion,  by  being 
represented  aa  the  author  of  any  sarcasms  to  which 
I  have  no  claim ;  for  his  judgment  is  much  too 
penetrating  ever  to  be  deceived  by  any  imposition 
of  this  nature.  I  remember  your  brother  Servins, 
whom  I  look  upon  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  learned 
critics  that  this  age  has  produced,  was  so  conversant 
in  the  writings  of  our  poets,  and  had  acquired  such 
an  excellent  and  judicious  ear,  that  he  could  imme- 
diately distinguish  the  numbers  of  Plautua  from 
those  of  any  other  author.  Thus  Csesar,  I  am 
told,  when  he  made  his  large  collection  of  apoph- 
thegms °,  constantly  rejected  any  piece  of  wit  tiiat 
was  brought  to  him  as  mine,  if  it  happened  to  be 
spurious ;  a  distinction  which  he  is  much  more 
able  to  make  at  present,  as  his  particular  friends 
pass  almost  every  day  of  their  lives  in  my  com- 
pany. As  our  conversation  generally  turns  upon  a 
variety  of  subjects,  I  frequently  strike  out  thoughts 
which  they  look  upon  as  not  altogether  void, 
perhaps,  of  spirit  or  ingenuity.  Now,  these  little 
sallies  of  pleasantry,  together  with  the  general 
occurrences  of  Rome,  are  constantly  transmitted 
to  Csesar,  in  pursuance  of  his  own  express  direc- 
tions ;  so  that,  if  anything  of  this  kind  is  mentioned 
by  others  as  coming  from  me,  he  always  disregards 
it.  You  see,  then,  that  the  lines  you  quote  with 
so  much  propriety  from  the  tragedy  of  (Enomaus", 

n  Alluding  to  his  services  in  the  sappresslon  of  CatlUne't 
conspiracy. 

n  This  collection  was  made  by  Caesar  when  he  waa  very 
young,  and  probably  it  was  a  performance  by  no  means  to 
his  honour.  For  Augustus,  into  whose  hands  ft  oame 
after  his  death,  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  pobUdied.— <8uet. 
in  Vit.  Jul.  Cas.  S6. 

o  Written  by  Accius,  a  tragic  poet,  who  iionriahed  about 
the  year  of  Rome  6I7.  The  subject  of  this  piece,  probably, 
turned  upon  the  death  of  (Gnomaua,  king  of  Ells,  and  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  Hippodamia.  This  prince  being 
informed,  by  an  oracle,  that  he  should  lose  his  life  by  his 
futiire  son-in-law,  contrived  the  following  expedient  to  dis- 
appoint the  prophecy.  Being  possessed  of  a  pair  of  horses 
of  such  wonderful  swiftness,  that  it  was  reported  they 
were  begotten  by  the  winds,  be  proposed  to  the  several 
suitors  of  his  daughter,  that  whoever  of  them  should  beat 
him  in  a  chariot-race  should  be  rewarded  with  Ilippo- 
damia,  upon  condition  that  they  consented  to  be  put  to 
death  if  they  lost  the  match.  Accordingly,  thirteen  of 
these  unfortunate  rivals  entered  the  list:  and  each  of 
them,  in  their  turn,  paid  the  forfeiture  of  their  lives. 
But  Pelops,  the  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phiygia,  being 
more  artful  than  the  rest,  bribed  the  charioteer  of  (Eno- 
maus  to  take  out  the  linch-pin  of  hia  chariot-wheel ;  by 
which  means  (Enomaua  was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  conrso. 
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contain  a  caution  altogether  nnneoeeaary.  For  tell 
me,  my  friend,  i^hat  jealousies  can  I  possibly 
create  ?  Or  who  will  look  with  envy  upon  a  man 
in  my  humble  situation?  But,  granting  that  I 
were  in  ever  so  enviable  a  state,  yet  let  me  observe, 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  philosophers  wllb 
alone  seem  to  have  understood  tlie  true  nature  of 
virtue,  that  a  good  man  it  answerable  for  nothing 
ikrther  than  his  own  innocence.  Now,  in  this 
respect,  I  think  myself  doubly  irreproachable :  in 
the  first  place,  by  having  recommended  such  public 
measures  as  were  for  the  interest  of  the  oommoo- 
wealth  ;  and  in  the  next,  that,  finding  I  was  not 
sufficiently  suppdrted  to  render  my  counsels  effec- 
tual, I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  contend  for 
them  by  arms  against  a  superior  strength.  Most 
certainly,  therefore,  I  cannot  justly  be  accused  of 
having  failed  in  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen.  The 
only  part,  then,  that  now  remains  for  me,  is  to  be 
cautious  not  to  eipose  myself,  by  any  indiscreet 
word  or  action,  to  the  resentment  of  those  in 
power ;  a  part  which  I  hold  likewise  to  be  agree- 
able to  the  character  of  true  wisdom.  As  to  the 
rest ;  what  liberties  any  man  may  take  in  imputing 
words  to  me  which  I  never  spoke;  what  credit 
Caesar  may  give  to  such  reports ;  and  how  far 
those  who  court  my  friendship  are  really  sincere  ; 
these  are  points  for  which  it  is  by  no  means  in  my 
power  to  be  answerable.  My  tranquillity  arises, 
therefore,  from  the  conscious  integrity  of  my 
counsels  in  the  times  that  are  past,  and  from  the 
moderation  of  my  conduct  in  these  that  are  present 
Accordingly,  I  apply  the  simile  you  quote  from 
AcciusP,  not  only  to  Envy,  but  to  Fortune;  that 
weak  and  inconstant  power,  whom  every  wise  and 
resolute  mind  should  resist  with  as  much  firmness 
as  a  rock  repels  the  waves.  Grecian  story  will 
abundantly  supply  examples  of  the  greatest  men^ 
both  at  Athens  and  Syracuse,  who  £fLve,  in  some 
sort,  preserved  their  independency  amidst  the 
general  servitude  of  their  respective  communities. 
May  I  not  hope,  then,  to  be  able  so  to  comport 
myself,  under  the  same  circumstances,  as  neither 
to  give  offence  to  our  rulers  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
to  injure  the  dignity  of  my  character  on  the  other? 
But  to  turn  from  the  serious  to  the  jocose  part 
of  your  letter. — ^The  strain  of  pleasantry  you  break 
into,  immediately  after  having  quoted  the  tragedy 
of  (Enomaus,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  modem 
method  of  introducing  at  the  end  of  those  graver 
dramatic  pieces  the  humour  of  our  mimes,  instead 
of  the  old  Atellan  farces  4.  Why  else  do  yon  talk 
of  your  paltry  polypus ',  and  your  mouldy  cheese  I 
In  pure  good  nature,  it  is  true,  I  formerly  sub- 
mitted to  sit  down  with  you  to  such  homely  fare  ; 
but  more  refined  company  has  improved  me  into 
a  better  taste.     For  Hirtius  and  Dolabella,  let  me 

and  Pdops  carried  off  the  beautiful  Hippodamia.— Hygin. 
Fab.  83. 

p  The  poet  mentioned  in  the  preceding  remark. 

4  These  Atellan  farces,  which,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
the  Roman  stage,  were  acted  at  the  end  of  the  more  serious 
dramatic  performances,  derived  their  name  from  Atella, 
a  town  in  Italy,  from  whence  they  were  first  introduced 
at  Rome.  They  consisted  of  a  more  liberal  and  genteel 
kind  of  humour  than  the  mimes— a  species  of  oomedy  which 
seems  to  have  taken  its  subject  from  low  lif e.— Manutius,  in 
loc. 

r  A  tearfish  so  extremely  tough,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
heat  it  a  considerable  time  before  it  could  be  rendered  fit 
for  the  table.— Bruyer.  De  Re  Clbar.  xxL  14. 


tell  you,  are  my  preceptors  in  the  science  of  the 
table ;  as,  in  return,  they  are  my  disciples  in  that 
of  the  bar.  But  I  suppose  you  have  already  heard, 
at  least  if  all  the  town-news  is  transmitted  to  you, 
that  they  frequently  declaim  at  my  house*,  and 
that  I  as  often  sup  at  theirs.  You  must  not,  how- 
ever, hope  to  escape  my  intended  visit,  by  plead* 
ing  poverty  in  bar  to  the  admission  of  so  luxurious 
a  guest.  Whilst  you  were  raising  a  fortune,  indeed, 
I  bore  with  your  parsimonious  humour ;  but  now 
that  you  are  in  circumstances  to  support  the  loss 
of  half  your  wealth,  I  expect  that  you  receive  me 
in  another  manner  than  you  would  one  of  your 
compounding  debtors  ^  And  though  your  finances 
may  somewhat  suffer  by  my  visit,  remember  it  is 
better  they  should  be  impaired  by  treating  a  friend 
than  by  lending  to  a  stranger.  I  do  not  insist, 
however,  that  you  spread  your  table  with  so  un- 
bounded a  profusion  as  to  furnish  out  a  splendid 
treat  with  the  remains  :  I  am  so  wonderfully  mo- 
derate as  to  desire  nothing  more  than  what  is 
perfectly  elegant  and  exquisite  in  its  kind.  I 
remember  to  have  heard  you  describe  an  enter- 
tainment which  was  given  by  Phameas.  Let  yours 
be  the  exact  copy  of  his :  only  I  should  be  glad 
not  to  wait  for  it  quite  so  long.  Should  you  still 
persist,  after  all,  to  invite  me,  as  usual,  to  a  penu- 
rious supper,  dished  out  by  the  sparing  hand  of 
maternal  economy ;  even  this,  perhaps,  I  may  be 
able  to  support.  But  1  would  fain  see  that  hero 
bold  who  should  dare  to  set  before  me  thevillanous 
trash  you  mention,  or  even  one  of  your  boasted 
polypuses,  with  a  hue  as  florid  as  vermilioned 
Jove".  Take  my  word  for  it,  my  friend,  your 
prudence  will  not  suffer  you  to  be  thus  adventurous. 
Fame,  no  doubt,  will  have  proclaimed  at  your 
villa  my  late  conversion  to  luxury,  long  before  my 
arrival ;  and  you  will  shiver  at  the  sound  of  her 
tremendous  report.  Nor  must  you  flatter  yourself 
with  the  hope  of  abating  the  edge  of  my  appetite 
by  your  cloying  sweet-wines  before  supper :  a  silly 
custom,  which  I  have  now  entirely  renounced ; 
being  much  wiser  than  when  I  used  to  damp  my 
stomach  with  your  antepasts  of  olives  and  Leu- 
canian  sausages. — But  not  to  run  on  any  longer 
in  this  jocose  strain  ;  my  only  serious  wish  is,  that 
1  maybe  able  to  make  you  a  visit.  You  may 
compose  your  countenance,  therefore,  and  return 
to  your  mouldy  cheese  in  full  security ;  for  my 
being  your  guest  will  occasion  you,  as  usual,  no 
other  expense  than  that  of  heating  your  baths.   As 

*  Cicero  had  lately  instituted  a  kind  of  academy  for 
eloquence  in  his  own  house,  at  which  sevwal  of  the  lead- 
ing young  men  in  Rome  used  to  meet  in  order  to  exorcise 
themselves  in  the  art  of  oratory.  Cloero  himself  will 
acquaint  the  reader  with  his  motives  for  instituting  this 
society,  in  the  82d  letter  of  the  present  book. 

t  This  alludes  (as  Manutius  observes)  to  a  law  which 
Cassor  passed  In  favour  of  those  who  had  contracted  debts 
before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  By  this  law, 
as  appears  from  the  passages  which  that  commutator  has 
cited,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  take  an  aooount  of 
the  estate  and  effects  of  these  debtors,  which  were  to  be 
assigned  to  their  respective  creditors  according  to  their 
valuation  before  the  civil  war  broke  out :  and  whatever 
sums  had  been  paid  for  interest,  was  to  be  considered  as  in 
discharge  of  the  principal.  By  this  ordinance,  PietUB,  It 
seems,  had  been  a  particular  sufferer.— Ces.  De  Bell.  Civ. 
iU.  1 ;  Suet,  in  Vit  Jul.  Can.  4S. 

n  Plhiy,  the  naturalist,  mentions  a  statue  of  Jupiter, 
erected  In  the  Capitol,  which,  on  certain  festival  days,  it 
was  customary  to  paint  with  vermilion. — Manutius. 
I  1  S 
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for  all  the  rest,  you  are  to  look  upon  it  as  mere 
pleasantry. 

The  trouble  you  hare  given  yourself  about 
Selidns's  villa*  is  extremely  obliging,  as  your 
description  of  it  was  excessively  droll.  I  believe, 
therefore,  from  the  accounts  you  give  me,  I  shall 
renounce  all  thoughts  of  making  that  purchase  : 
for  though  the  country,  it  seems,  abounds  in  salt, 
the  neighbourhood,  I  find,  is  but  ituipid.  Farewell. 


LETTER   XXL 

To  Volumnius\ 

Yon  have  little  reason,  believe  me,  to  regret  the 

not  being  present  at  my  declamations* ;  and  if  you 

^  ^  »^^    should  really  envy  Hirtius,  as  you  assure 

me  you  should,  if  you  did  not  love  him, 

it  must  be  much  more  for  his  own  eloquence  than 

as  he  is  an  auditor  of  mioe.    In  truth,  my  dear 

Volumnius,  either  I  am  utterly  void  of  all  genius, 

or  incapable  of  exercising  it  to  my  satisfaction,  now 

,    that  I  have  lost  those  illustrious  fellow-labourers 

I    at  the  bar  that  fired  me  with  emulation  when  I 

used  to   gain  your  judicious  applause.     If  ever, 

indeed,  I  displayed  the  powers  of  eloquence  with 

advantage  to  my  reputation,  let  me  send  a  sigh 

when  I  reflect  with  the  fallen  Philoctetes'  in  the 

play,  that 

These  potent  shafts,  the  heroes*  wonted  dread. 
Now  spend  on  meaner  war  their  idle  force ; 
Alm'd  at  the  wing'd  inhabitants  of  air ! 

However,  if  you  will  give  me  your  company  here, 
my  spirits  will  be  more  enlivened,  though  I  need 
not  add  that  you  will  find  me  engaged  in  a  multitude 
of  very  important  occupations.  But  if  I  can  once 
get  to  the  end  of  them  (as  I  most  earnestly  wish), 
I  shall  bid  a  long  farewell  both  to  the  forum  and 
the  senate,  and  chiefly  devote  my  time  to  you  and 
some  few  others  of  our  common  friends.  In  this 
number  are  Cassius  and  Dolabella,  who  are  united 
with  us  in  the  same  favourite  studies,  and  to  whose 
performances  I  with  great  pleasure  attend.  But 
we  want  the  assistance  of  your  refined  judgment, 
and  of  that  uncommon  erudition  which  has  often 
struck  me  with  awe  when  I  have  been  delivering 
my  sentiments  before  you.  I  have  determined, 
then,  if  I  should  obtain  the  consent,  or  at  least  the 
permission  of  Ceesar,  to  retire  from  that  stage  on 
which  I  have  frequently  performed  a  part  that  he 

«  In  Naples.  ▼  See  rem,  »,  on  letter  18,  book  iv. 

^  See  rem,  ■,  on  the  preceding  letter.  ^ 

*  Philoctetes  was  the  friend  and  companion  of  Hercules, 
who,  when  he  was  dying,  preeented  him  with  his  quiver  of 
arrows  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  hydra's  gall.  When 
the  Grecian  princes  assembled  in  order  to  revenge  the  cause 
of  Menelaus,  they  were  assured  by  an  oraolo  that  Troy 
oould  never  be  talcen  without  the  assistance  of  thesearrowa 
An  embas^  therefore  was  sent  to  Philoctetes  to  engage 
him  on  their  side,  who  accordingly  consented  to  attend 
their  expedition.  But  being  disabled  from  proceeding  with 
these  heroes  In  their  voyage,  by  an  accidental  wound 
which  he  received  in  the  foot  from  one  of  his  own  arrows, 
they  ungenerously  left  him  on  a  desolate  island,  and  it  was 
here  that  he  was  reduced  to  the  mortifying  necessity  of 
employing  these  formidable  sliafts  in  the  himible  purposes 
of  supplying  himself  with  food.  The  lines  here  quoted  are 
taken  from  Aocins,  a  dramatic  poet  who  flourished  about 
the  year  of  Rome  G23,  and  who  probably  had  formed  a 
tragedy  upon  the  sul^eot  of  this  adventure.— Serv.  in  ^n. 
iii.4U9. 


himself  has  applauded.  It  is  my  resolution^  indeed, 
totally  to  conceal  myself  in  the  secret  shades  of 
philosophy,  where  I  hope  to  enjoy,  with  you,  and 
some  others  of  the  same  contemplative  dispoation, 
the  honourable  fruits  of  a  studious  leisure* 
^  I  am  sorry  you  shortened  your  last  letter  in  the 
apprehension  that  I  should  not  have  patience  to 
read  a  longer.  But  assure  yourself  for  the  future, 
that  the  longer  yours  are,  the  more  aooeptablB  they 
will  always  prove  to  me.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXII. 
To  Papirius  Patut, 

Your  very  agreeable  letter  found  me  wholly 
disengaged  at  my  Tusculan  villa.  I  retired  hither 
A.  V.  707.  ^^i^i^S  ^c  absence  of  my  pupils  7,  whom 
'I  have  sent  to  meet  their  victorious 
friend',  in  order  to  conciliate  his  good  graces  in 
my  favour. 

As  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  after  he  was  expelled 
from  Syracuse,  opened  a  school,  it  is  said,  at 
Corinth* ;  in  the  same  manner,  being  driven  firom 
my  dominions  in  the  forum,  1  have  erected  a  sort 
of  academy  in  my  own  house ;  and  I  perceive,  by 
your  letter,  that  you  approve  the  scheme.  1  have 
many  reasons  for  approving  it  too,  and  principally 
as  it  affords  me  what  is  highly  expedient  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  a  mean  of  establishing  an 
interest  with  those ^  in  whose  friendship  I  may 
find  a  protection.  How  fse  my  intentions  in  this 
respect  may  be  answered,  I  know  not :  1  can  only 
say,  that  I  have  hitherto  had  no  reason  to  prefer 
the  different  measures  which  others  of  the  same 
party  with  myself  have  pursued  ;  unless,  perhaps, 
it  would  have  been  more  eligible  not  to  have  sur- 
vived the  ruin  of  our  cause.  It  would  so,  I  confess, 
had  I  died  either  in  the  camp'  or  in  the  field :  bat 
the  former  did  not  happen  to  be  my  fate ;  and  as  to 
the  latter,  I  never  was  engaged  in  any  action.  But 
the  inglorious  manner  in  which  Pompey*,  together 
with  Scipio*,  Afranius ',  and  your  friend  Lentalus', 

7  Hirtius  and  Dolabella. 

>  Cesar,  in  his  return  from  the  African  war. 

»  He  was  expelled  from  Sicily  about  340  years  before  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  on  account  of  his  oppresBire  govern- 
ment :  when,  retiring  to  Corinth,  he  employed  hiiuBelf  in 
exercising  the  humbler  tyranny  of  a  pedagogue.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  engaged  in  this  office  the  more  effectually 
to  conceal  the  schemes  he  was  still  meditating  of  reoovoring 
his  dominiona— Justin.  xxL  &. 

b  Particularly  Hirtius  and  Dolabella. 

c  The  expression  in  the  original  is  extremely  coDdae.— 
*<In  lectulo?  Fateor:  sed  non  aoddit.**  This  seems  to 
aUude  to  the  sickness  with  which  Cicero  was  attacked  In 
the  camp  of  Dyrrachium,  and  that  prevented  him  from 
being  present  at  the  battle  of  FharsalU,  or  at  least  fur- 
nished him  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  his  absenoe^— RuL 
in  Vit.  Cicer. 

*  An  account  of  the  manner  and  drcumstanoe  of  Ftmh- 
pey's  death  has  already  been  given  hi  rem.  4,  p.47Qi 

«  Scipio,  after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Thapeus  C"ee 
rem.  «,  p.  490.]  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  into 
Spain,  was  driven  back  upon  the  ooast  of  Africa,  where  ha 
fell  in  with  a  squadron  of  Cesar's  fleet,  commanded  by 
Hirtius.  Scipio  was  soon  overpowered  by  the  stroiirth 
and  number  of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  himself,  together 
with  the  few  Tossels  that  attended  him,  were  all  sank. — 
Hirt  De  Bell  Afric.  96. 

f  Afranius  had  been  one  of  Pompey's  Ueutenanta  in 
Spain,  and  bad  a  command  in  Sdpio's  army  in  Africa.  He 
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serenUy  lost  their  lives,  will  scarcely,  I  suppose, 
be  thought  a  more  desirable  lot.  As  to  Cato's 
death  ^,  it  most  be  acknowledged  to  have  been 
tralf  noble ;  and  1  can  still  follow  his  example, 
whenever  I  shall  be  so  disposed.  Let  me  only 
endeavonr,  as  in  foct  I  do,  not  to  be  compelled  to 
it  by  the  same  necessity^ :  and  this  is  my  first 
reason  for  engaging  in  my  present  scheme.  My 
next  is,  that  I  find  it  an  advantage,  not  only  to  my 
healthJ,  which  began  to  be  impaired  by  the  inter- 


was  taken  priaoner  in  attempting  to  malie  his  escape  after 
the  defeat  of  that  general,  and  murdered  by  the  toldiera. 
— Hirt.  De  BeU.  AfHc.  95. 

ff  This  is  not  the  same  persm  to  whom  the  letters  in  the 
first  and  second  book  of  this  coUectiim  are  addressed  ;  but 
Lucius  Lentulus,  who  was  consul  with  Maroellus  A.  U. 
704,  the  year  in  which  the  civil  war  broke  out  After  the 
defeat  at  Pharsalia,  he  fled  to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where 
receiring  intelligence  that  Pompey  was  gone  into  Egypt,  he 
immediately  set  sail  in  order  to  Join  him.  He  arrived  on 
the  next  day  after  that  unfortunate  general  had  been 
cruelly  assassinated,  and  being  seized  the  moment  he 
landed,  he  underwent  the  same  fate  with  that  of  his  illus- 
trious friend,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  for  that  purpose 
from  Ptolemy.— Plut.  in  Vit.  Pomp. ;  Ccs.  De  BelL  Civ. 
iiL  Hfi,  104. 

^  The  manner  and  oironmstanoes  of  Cato's  having 
destroyed  himself,  are  too  well  known  to  be  particularised 
in  this  place.  A  late  noble  writer  is  of  opinion  that  Cato 
abandoned  the  cause  of  liberty  too  soon,  and  that  he  would 
have  died  with  a  better  grace  at  Munda  than  at  Utica. 
Tliis  censure,  it  must  be  owned,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  Just,  if  we  consider  it  only  in  respect  to  the  event ; 
but  it  there  had  been  a  real  foundation  for  the  reproach,  it 
can  scarce  be  supposed  that  it  should  have  escaped  every 
one  «}f  the  ancient  writers  who  speak  of  this  illustrious 
Roman's  exit ;  and  that  Cicero,  in  particular,  who  most 
certainly  did  not  love  Cato,  should  have  made  an  honour- 
able exception  of  his  death,  out  of  that  list  which  he  here 
condemns.  It  is  true  the  republican  party,  after  the  defeat 
of  Scipio  in  Africa,  made  a  very  powerful  struggle  against 
Caesar  under  the  command  of  young  Pompey  in  Spain. 
But  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  was  not  the  least 
rational  expectation  of  this  circumstance,  when  Cato 
thought  it  became  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  For  it 
appears  from  Plutarch  that  he  would  have  defended  Utica 
to  the  last,  if  he  could  have  persuaded  the  principal 
Romans  in  that  garrison  to  have  supported  him  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  all  his  remonstrances  for  that  purpose 
proved  utterly  ineffectual,  and  that  he  had  secured  the 
retreat  of  those  who  did  not  choose  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  Cesar,  that  this  exemplary  patriot  fell  upon  his 
own  sword.  Thus  died  this  truly  great  and  virtuous 
Roman !  He  had  long  stood  forth  the  sole  uncomipted 
opiKMer  of  those  vices  that  proved  the  ruin  of  this  degene- 
rate commonwealth,  and  supported,  as  far  as  a  single  arm 
could  support,  the  declining  constitution.  But  when  his 
services  could  no  farther  avail,  he  scorned  to  survive  what 
had  been  the  labour  of  his  whole  life  to  preserve,  and 
bravely  perished  with  the  liberties  of  his  country.  This  Is 
the  purport  of  that  noble  eulogy  which  Seneca,  in  much 
stronger  language,  has  Justly  bestowed  upon  Cato :— *'  Ad- 
versttsvitia  degenerantis,civitati8(says  he),8tetit,«o/u«,et 
cadentem  rempublicam,  quantum.modn  una  retrahi  manu 
poterat,  retinnit ;  donee  comltem  se  diu  sustentatae  ruinae 
dedit :  simulque  extincta  sunt  quae  neifks  erat  dividi  Neque 
enimCato  postlibertatem  vixit,  nee  libertas  postCatonem." 
—Lord  Bolhigbroke's  Letter  on  Patriotism,  p.  36 ;  Plut.  in 
Yit  Catnn ;  Senec.  De  Constant  Sapient.  2. 

1  The  only  necessity  which  Cato  was  under  of  putting 
an  end  to  his  life,  arose  from  that  uniform  opposition  he 
had  given  to  the  dangerous  designs  of  the  conqueror ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  Cicero  took  sufficient  care  not  to 
fall  under  the  same. 

i  A  mere  English  reader  win  be  surprised  to  hear  Cicero 
talk  of  eloquence  as  an  exercise*    There  is  nothing  indeed 


mission  of  exercises  of  this  kind,  but  also  to  my 
oratorical  talents,  if  any  I  ever  possessed,  which 
would  have  totally  lost  their  vigour  if  I  had  not 
had  recourse  to  this  method  of  keeping  them  in 
play.  The  last  benefit  I  shall  mention  (and  the 
principal  one,  I  dare  say,  in  your  estimation)  is, 
that  it  has  introduced  me  to  the  demolishing  of  a 
greater  number  of  delicious  peacocks  ^^  than  you 
have  had  the  devouring  of  paltry  pigeons  in  all 
your  life.  The  truth  of  it  is,  whilst  you  are  humbly 
sipping  the  meagre  broths  of  the  sneaking  Aterins, 
I  am  luxuriously  regaling  myself  with  the  savoury 
soups  of  the  magnificent  Hirtius.  If  you  have  any 
spirit,  then,  fiy  hither,  and  learn,  from  oar  elegant 
bills  of  fare,  how  to  refine  your  own :  though,  to 
do  your  talents  justice,  this  is  a  sort  of  knowledge 
in  which  you  are  much  superior  to  our  instructions. 
However,  since  you  can  get  no  purchasers  for  your 
mortgages,  and  are  not  likely  to  fill  those  pitchers 
you  mention  with  denarii',  it  will  be  your  wisest 
scheme  to  return  hither  ;  for  it  is  a  better  thing, 
let  me  tell  you,  to  be  sick  with  good  eating  at 
Rome,  than  for  want  of  victuals  at  Naples'".  In 
short,  I  plainly  perceive  that  your  finances  are 
in  no  flourishing  situation ;  and  I  expect  to  hear 
the  same  account  of  all  your  neighbours :  so 
that  famine,  my  friend,  most  formidable  famine^ 
must  be  your  fate,  if  you  do  not  provide  against  it 
in  due  time.  And  since  you  have  been  reduced 
to  sell  your  horse,  e'en  mount  your  mule  (the  only 
animal,  it  seems,  belonging  to  vou  which  you  have 
not  yet  sacrificed  to  your  table),  and  convey  your- 
self immediately  to  Rome.  To  encourage  you  to 
do  so,  you  shall  be  honoured  with  a  chair  and 
cushion  next  to  mine,  and  sit  the  second  great 
pedagogue  in  my  celebrated  school.     Farewell. 

more  indolent  and  immovable  than  a  British  orator  :  for  if 
he  ventures  into  action,  his  gestures  are  generally  such  as 
would  render  the  finest  speech  that  Demosthenes  or  Cicero 
ever  delivered  absolutely  powerless  or  ridiculous.  **  You 
may  see  many  a  smart  rhetorician  (says  the  Inimitable 
Mr.  Addison)  turning  his  hat  in  his  hands,  moulding  it 
into  several  different  cocks,  examining  sometimes  the 
lining  and  sometimes  the  button,  during  the  whole  course 
of  his  harangue.  A  deaf  man  would  think  ho  was  eheap- 
ening  a  beaver ;  when,  perhaps,  he  is  talking  of  the  fate  of 
the  British  nation."  But  among  the  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome  it  was  far  otherwise :  they  studied  the  eloquence  of 
action  as  much  as  that  of  diction,  and  their  rbetoriciana 
have  laid  down  rules  for  the  graceful  management  of  the 
shoulders,  the  arms,  the  hands,  and  the  feet,  which  were 
each  of  them  engaged  by  turns  in  the  emphatical  exercise 
of  ancient  elocution.— Spectator,  vL  p.  50 ;  Quint,  xi.  3. 

k  This  bird  was  esteemed  by  the  Romans  amongst  the 
most  refined  delicacies  of  the  table,  and  no  entertainment 
was  thought  completely  elegant  where  a  peacock  did  not 
make  one  of  the  di^es.  Thy  bore  a  most  incredible  price : 
Varro  assures  us  that  a  hundred  peacocks  produced  to 
the  owner  the  annual  profit  of  about  three  bundled  pounds 
sterling.— Yar.  De  Re  Rustic,  iii.  6. 

1  The  denarius  was  a  silver  coin,  equivalent  to  about 
eight-pence  of  our  money.  Cicero's  raillery  alludes. to  the 
loss  which  Fstus  had  suffered  by  the  late  edict  of  Caesar 
concerning  debtors ;  of  which  an  account  has  been  given 
in  rem.  t,  p.  483. 

B  Partus  had  a  house  in  Naples,  where  he  appears  to 
have  been  when  this  letter  was  written. 
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LETTER  XXIIL 
To  the  same. 

Your  satirical  hmnoar,  I  find,  has  not  yet 
forsaken  you;  and  I  perfectly  well  understand 
A.  u.  707.  y®*""  **i^^®T»  when  you  gravely  tell  me 
that  Balbus  content^  himself  with  your 
humble  fare.  You  insinuate,  I  suppose,  that  since 
these  our  sovereign*  rulers  are  thus  wonderfully 
temperate,  much  more  does  it  become  a  discarded 
consular''  to  practise  the  same  abstemiousness. 
But  do  you  know,  my  friend,  that  I  have  artfully 
drawn  from  Balbus  himself  the  whole  history  of 
the  reception  you  gave  him  ?  He  came  directly  to 
my  house  the  moment  he  arrived  in  Rome:  a 
circumstance,  by  the  way,  somewhat  extraordinary. 
Not  that  I  am  surprised  at  his  wanting  the  polite- 
ness to  call  first  at  yours ;  but  my  wonder  is,  that 
he  should  not  go  directly  to  his  own*^.  However, 
after  the  two  or  three  first  salutations  had  passed, 
I  immediately  inquired  what  account  he  had  to 
give  of  my  friend  Psetus.  "  Never  (he  protested) 
was  he  better  entertained  in  his  whole  life.''  Now, 
if  you  merited  this  compliment  by  your  wit,  I 
desire  you  to  remember  that  I  shall  bring  as 
elegant  a  taste  with  me  as  Balbus  himself.  But  if 
he  alluded  to  the  honours  of  your  table,  let  it  never 
be  said  that  the  family  of  the  stammerers  <^  were 
more  splendidly  regaled  by  Fetus  than  the  sons  of 
elocution. 

Business  has  prevented  me,  from  time  to  time, 
in  my  design  of  paying  you  a  vi^it :  but  if  I  can 
despatch  my  affairs,  so  as  to  be  able  to  come  into 
your  part  of  the  world,  I  shall  take  care  that  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  my  not  having 
given  you  timely  notice.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XXIV. 

To  the  tame. 

Arb  you  not  a  pleasant  mortal  to  question  me 

concerning  the  fate  of  those  estates  p  you  mention, 

A.  V.  707.   ^hen  Balbus  had  just  before  been  paying 

you  a  visit  ?  It  is  firom  him,  indeed,  that 

I  derive  my  whole  fund  of  intelligence ;  and  you 

may  be  assured,  that  where  he  is  ignorant,  I  have 

no  chance  of  being  better  informed.    I  might  with 

much  more  propriety  desire  you  would  tell  me  what 

is  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  my  own  possessions,  since 


1  Balbus  was  a  sort  of  prime  minister  and  chief  oonfldant 
of  Caraar. 

n  The  oonBulars  were  those  who  had  passed  through  the 
office  of  octnsui. 

"  There  is  undoubtedly  some  raillery  in  this  passage, 
either  upon  Petusor  Balbus;  but,  itis  impossible  todisoover 
of  what  nature,  as  it  alludes  to  droumstancee  utterly 
unknown. 

oin  the  original  it  is,  '*ne  pluris  esse  Balbotp  quam 
disertoe  pntes : "  a  witticism  which  could  not  possibly  be 
preserved  in  the  translation.  For  it  turns  upon  the  equi- 
vocal sense  of  the  word  Balbus^  which  was  not  only  the 
name  of  the  person  of  whom  Cicero  is  speaking,  but  signi- 
fies iikowise  a  man  who  labours  under  that  defect  of  speech 
called  stuttering. 

P  Probably  the  estates  of  the  Fompeians  that  lay  about 
Naples,  where  Pvtus  seems  to  have  been  when  this  letter 
was  written.  It  appears  that  Paetus  had  been  alarmed 
with  a  rumour  that  Cesar  intended  to  seise  these  estates, 
and  therefore  had  applied  to  Cioero  to  learn  the  truth  of 
this  report. 


you  have  so  lately  had  a  person  *>  under  your  roof, 
from  whom,  either  in  or  out  of  his  cups,  you  might 
certainly  have  discovered  that  secret.  But  this,  my 
dear  Psetus,  is  an  article  that  makes  no  part  of  my 
inquiry ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  I  have  reason  to  be 
well  satisfied,  having  now  almost  these  four  years' 
been  indulged  with  my  life,  if  life  or  indulgence  it 
may  be  called, to  be  the  sad  survivorof  our  country's 
ruin.  In  the  next  place,  I  believe  it  is  a  question  I 
may  easily  answer  myself.  For  I  know  it  will  be  jost 
as  it  shall  seem  meet  to  the  men  in  power ;  and  the 
men  in  power,  my  friend,  will  ever  be  those  whose 
swords  are  the  most  prevailing.  I  most  rest  con- 
tented, therefore,  with  whatever  grace  it  shall  be 
their  pleasure  to  show  me ;  for  he  who  could  not 
tamely  submit  to  such  wretched  terms  oqght  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  the  arms  of  death.  Notwith- 
standing, therefore,  that  the  estates  aboat  Veii  and 
Capena "  are  actually  dividing  out,  (and  these,  yon 
know,  are  not  far  distant  from  Tusculum*,)  yet  it 
gives  me  no  sort  of  disquietude.  I  enjoy  my  pro- 
perty whilst  I  may,  and  please  myself  with  the  hope 
that  I  shall  never  be  deprived  of  that  privilege. 
But  should  it  happen  otherwise,  still,  however, 
since  it  was  my  noble  maxim  (hero  and  philoeopher 
as  I  was)  that  life  is  the  fidrest  of  all  possessions, 
I  cannot,  undoubtedly,  but  love  the  man"  by  whose 
bounty  I  have  obtained  the  continuance  of  that 
enjoyment.  It  is  certain,  at  the  same  time,  that 
how  much  soever  he  may  be  disposed,  perhaps,  to 
restore  the  republic  (as  we  ought  all  of  us  most 
certainly  to  wish),  yet  he  has  entangled  himself  in 
snch  a  variety  of  different  connexions,  that  he  is 
utterly  embarrassed  in  what  manner  to  act.  But 
this  is  going[k  farther  into  these  points  than  is  neces- 
sary, considering  the  person  to  whom  I  am  writing. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  add,  that  our  chief  himself  is 
as  absolutely  ignorant  what  measures  will  finally  be 
resolved  upon,  as  I  am,  who  have  no  share  in  his 
councils.  For  Csesar  is  no  less  under  the  control 
of  circumstances  than  we  are  under  the  control  of 
Cssar ;  and  it  is  as  much  impossible  for  him  to 
foresee  what  these  may  require,  as  it  is  for  na  to 
penetrate  into  what  he  may  intend. 

You  must  not  impute  it  to  neglect  (a  fanlt,  yoa 
are  sensible,  of  which  I  am  seldom  guilty  in  the 
article  of  writing)  that  I  have  not  said  thus  much 
to  you  before.  The  single  reason  for  my  not  sooner 
answering  your  inquiry  was,  that  as  I  could  only 
speak  from  conjecture,  I  was  unwilling,  withont  a 
just  foundation,  either  to  increase  your  fears,  or  to 
encourage  your  hopes.  But  this  I  can  with  truth 
assure  you,  that  I  have  not  heard  the  least  hint  of 

H  Balbus. 

r  One  of  the  commentators,  who  oonceals  his  true  name 
under  that  of  Ragazonius,  collects  from  this  passage,  that 
the  present  letter  was  written  A.  U.  707;  whereas  it  seems 
to  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  date  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  the  year  7U9.  For  Cicero  appears,  evidently, 
to  allude  to  the  pardon  he  had  received  from  Cesar.  Now 
this  could  not  have  btan  tiU  after  the  battie  of  Phanalia, 
A.  U.  70s ;  and  the  fourth  year  from  that  period  brings  us 
down  to  709.  In  the  beginning,  therefore,  of  that  year, 
this  letter  ought  to  have  been  placed ;  but  the  error  of  its 
present  situation  was  not  discovered  till  it  was  too  late  to 
be  rectified. 

•  Veii  and  Capena  were  cities  in  that  part  of  Italy  called 
Etruria,  which  is  now  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Tuscany. 

t  Where  Cioeio  had  a  villa. 

B  CsBsar. 
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the  danger  yon  apprehend.  A  man  of  your  philo- 
aophy,  however,  ought  to  hope  for  the  beat,  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst,  and  to  bear  with  equanimity 
whatever  may  happen.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXV.  y 
To  the  tame. 
YouB  letter  gave  me  a  double  pleasure  :  for  it 
not  only  diverted  me  extremely,  but  was  a  proof, 
A.  V.  707.  '*^*''"®»  *'***  1^^  "^  "o  ^cll  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  indulge  your  usual  gaiety. 
I  was  well  contented,  at  the  same  time,  to  find 
myself  the  subject  of  your  raillery  ;  and,  in  truth, 
the  repeated  provocations  I  had  given  you  were 
sufficient  to  call  forth  all  the  severity  of  your  satire. 
My  only  regret  is,  that  I  am  prevented  from  taking 
my  intended  journey  into  your  part  of  the  world, 
where  I  purposed  to  have  made  myself,  I  do  not 
say  your  guest,  but  one  of  your  family.  You  would 
have  found  me  wonderfully  changed  fit>m  the  man 
I  formerly  was,  when  you  used  to  cram  me  with 
your  cloying  antepasts^.  For  I  now  more  prudently 
sit  down  to  table  with  an  appetite  altogether  unim- 
paired, and  most  heroically  make  my  way  through 
every  dish  that  comes  before  me,  from  the  egg*' 
that  leads  the  van,  to  the  roast  veal  that  brings  up 
the  rear*.  The  temperate  and  nnezpensive  guest 
whom  you  were  wont  to  applaud  is  now  no  nTore  : 
I  have  bidden  a  total  farewell  to  all  the  cares  of  the 
patriot,  and  have  joined  the  professed  enemies  of 
my  former  principles ;  in  short,  I  am  become  an 
absolute  Epicurean.  You  are  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, to  consider  me  as  a  fnend  to  that  injudicious 
profusion  which  is  now  the  prevailing  taste  of  our 
modem  entertainments  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  that 
more  elegant  luxury  I  admire  which  yon  formerly 
used  to  display  when  your  finances  were  most 
flourishing^,  though  your  farms  were  not  more 
numerous  than  at  present.  Be  prepared,  therefore, 
for  my  reception  accordingly ;  and  remember  you 
are  to  entertain  a  man  who  has  not  only  a  most 
enormous  appetite,  but  who  has  some  little  know- 
ledge, let  me  tell  you,  in  the  science  of  elegant 
eating.  You  know  there  is  a  peculiar  air  of  self- 
sufficiency  that  generally  distinguishes  those  who 
enter  late  into  the  study  of  any  art.  You  will  not 
wonder,  therefore,  when  I  take  upon  me  to  inform 
you,  tlmt  you  must  banish  your  cakes  and  your 
sweetmeats,  as  articles  that  are  now  utterly  dis- 
carded from  aU  fashionable  bills  of  fare.  I  am 
become,  indeed,  such  a  proficient  in  this  science, 

▼  These  ontepaste  seem  to  have  been  a  kind  of  collation 
preparatory  to  the  principal  entertainment.  They  gene- 
rally consisted,  it  is  probable,  of  such  dishes  as  were  pro- 
vocatives  to  appetite ;  but  prudent  economists,  as  may  be 
collected  fh)m  the  turn  of  Cicero's  raillery,  sometimes  con- 
trived them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ^mp  rather  than 
improve  the  stomach  of  their  guests. 

V  The  first  dish  at  every  Roman  table  was  constantly 
eggs,  which  maintained  their  post  of  honour  even  at  tho 
most  magnificent  entertainments : 

Nee  dum  omnis  abacta 

Pauperis  epulis  regum :  nam  vilibus  ovls 
est— hodie  locus.  Hon.  Sat  ii.  2. 

The  humble  egg  at  lordly  feasts  we  see : 
This  still  remains  of  old  simplicity ! 
X  It  appears,  by  a  passage  which  Manutius  cites  from 
TertulUan,  that  the  Romans  usually  concluded  their  feasts 
with  broiled  or  roasted  meat 
7  See  rem,  S  p.  483. 


that  I  frequently  venture  to  invite  to  my  table 
those  refined  friends  of  yours,  the  delicate  Yerrius 
and  Camillus.  Nay,  I  am  bolder  still,  and  have 
presumed  to  give  a  supper  even  to  Hirtius  himself ; 
though,  I  must  own,  I  could  not  advance  so  far 
as  to  honour  him  with  a  peacock'.  To  tell  you  the 
truth,  my  honest  cook  had  not  skill  enough  to 
imitate  any  other  part  of  his  splendid  entertain- 
ments, except  only  his  smoking  soups. 

But  to  give  yon  a  general  sketch  of  my  manner 
of  lif(Q ;  I  spend  the  first  part  of  the  morning  in 
receiving  the  compliments  of  several  both  of  our 
dejected  patriots  and  our  gay  victors  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  treat  me  with  great  marks  of  civility  and 
esteem.^  As  soon  as  that  ceremony  is  over,  I  retire 
to  my  library,  where  I  employ  myself  either  with  . 
my  books  or  my  pen.  And  here  I  am  sometimes 
surrounded  by  an  audience  who  look  upon  me  as 
a  man  of  most  profound  erudition,  for  no  other 
reason,  perhaps,  than  because  I  am  not  altogether 
so  ignorant  as  themselves.  The  rest  of  my  time 
I  wholly  devote  to  indulgences  of  a  less  intellectual 
kind.  I  have  sufficiently,  indeed,  paid  the  tribute 
of  sorrow  to  my  unhappy  country ;  the  miseries 
whereof  I  have  longer  and  more  bitterly  lamented 
than  ever  tender  mother  bewailed  the  loss  of  her 
only  son. 

Let  me  desire  yon,  as  you  would  secure  your 
magazine  of  provisions  from  falling  into  my  hands, 
to  take  care  of  your  health  ;  for  I  have  most  un- 
mercifully  resolved  that  no  pretence  of  indisposition 
shall  preserve  your  larder  from  my  depredations. 
Farewell. 


LETTER   XXVL  ^i« 

To  the  same,  • 

I  ARUXYED  yesterday  at  Cumse*,  and  perhaps  I 
may  pay  you  a  visit  to-morrow ;  but  I  shall  take  care 
A.  u.  707.  ^  ^^^  y^^  '  short  notice  beforehand.  I 
'am  determined,  indeed,  not  only  to  see 
you,  but  to  sup  with  you  too.  For  though  I  had  the 
mortification  to  be  informed  by  Marcus  Ceparius, 
whom  I  met  on  the  road,  that  you  were  laid  up 
vrith  the  gout,  yet  I  suppose  your  cook  is  not  dis- 
abled as  well  as  his  master.  You  may  expect, 
therefore,  very  speedily  to  receive  a  guest  who,  as 
he  is  remarkable  for  having  a  wondrous  puny 
stomach,  is  equally  famous  likewise  for  being  an 
irreconcUeable  enemy  to  all  sumptuous  entertain- 
ments.   Farewell. 


LETTER   XXVn. 
To  Marcus  Mariue, 
I  AuaiTBD  at  Cumee  on  the  24 tb,  accompanied 
by  our  friend  Libo,  and  purpose  to  be  at  my  Pom- 
A  o  707.   P*"^°  ▼ill*"*  very  shortly  :  but  I  will  give 
you  previous  notice  when  I  shall  have 
fixed  the  day.     I  wish  you  the  enjoyment  of  your 
health  at  all  times,  but  particularly  whilst  I  am 
your  neighbour.  If  you  have  an  assignation,  there- 
fore, with  your  old  companion,  the  gout,  pray 
contrive  to  put  it  oflf  to  some  other  opportunity. 
In  good  earnest,  let  me  desire  you  to  take  care  of 
your  health,  and  expect  to  see  me  in  two  or  three 
days.     Farewell. 

>  Bee  rem.  K  P-  485. 

»  Where  he  had  a  country-house. 

b  Seer«m.»,p.470. 
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LETTER  L 


To  Servitu  Sulpieitu^, 
I  AM  continually  receiving  accounts  from  various 
hands,  that  you  are  in  a  more  than  common  degree 
A,  u.  707.  '^^'^^^  ^7  ^^c  general  calamities  of  our 
country.  This  is  hy  no  means  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  me,  as  it  in  some  measure  corres- 
ponds with  what  passes  in  my  own  bosom.  Never- 
theless, I  cannot  but  regret  that  a  man  of  your 
superior  understanding  should  not  rather  enjoy  his 
'  own  good  fortune,  than  vainly  disquiet  himself 
with  the  misery  of  others.  As  for  myself,  there 
is  none  who  has  more  bitterly  lamented  the  general 
desolation  of  the  commonwealth :  yet  there  are 
many  reflections  from  which  I  now  derive  great 
relief,  particularly  from  a  consciousness  of  the 
integrity  of  my  former  counsels.  I  long  foresaw, 
as  from  some  advantageous  eminence,  the  storm 
that  was  gathering  around  us :  and  I  foresaw  it  not 
only  by  the  force  of  my  own  discernment,  but 
much  clearer  by  the  assistance  of  your  prophetic 
admonitions.  For  though  I  was  absent  during  the 
greater  part  of  your  consulate**,  yet  I  was  not  un- 
apprised  how  often  yon  foretold  this  fatal  war,  and 
what  measures  you  recommended  for  its  prevention. 
In  the  commencement,  indeed,  of  your  consular 
administration,  I  was  myself  present  in  the  senate 
when  you  prudently  endeavoured  to  awaken  our 
fears  by  enumerating  those  civil  wars  that  had 
happened  within  our  own  memories*.  And  if  the 
.  authors  of  these,  you  told  the  house,  unsupported 
by  a  single  example  of  the  same  kind,  to  give  a 
colour  to  their  conduct,  had  exercised  such  dread- 
fid  cruelties',  whoever  in  future  times  should  suc- 
cessfully turn  his  arms  against  the  republic,  would 
most  assuredly  prove  a  much  morcT  intolerable 
tyrant.  For  they  that  act  by  precedent,  you  ob- 
served, generally  think  they  act  by  right,  and  in 
cases  of  this  nature  seldom  fail  of  improving  upon 
their  model.  You  should  remember,  therefore,  that 
those  who  refused  to  follow  your  judicious  advice 
owe  their  destruction  entirely  to  their  own  impru- 
dence.  But  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  **  what  relief  can 

c  Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  Sulpidus,  In 
rem.  7,  p.  454.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he 
was  a  considerable  time  in  suspense  on  which  side  to  de- 
clare himself,  [see  rem.  i,  p.  457,]  but  at  length  he  deter- 
mined to  Join  Pompey.  However,  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  he  made  his  peace  with  Cesar,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  him  governor  of  Greece.  It  was  during  his 
administration  of  this  province  that  the  present  letter, 
together  with  the  rest  of  those  which  are  addressed  to  him 
in  this  and  the  following  book,  were  written. 

d  Sulpidus  was  consul  in  the  year  702 ;  and  it  was  about 
the  latter  end  of  April,  or  the  beginning  of  May,  in  the 
same  year,  that  Cicero  left  Rome,  in  order  to  proceed  to 
his  government  in  Cilicia.-.Ad  Att  v.  2. 

•  About  two-and-twcnty  years  before  the  date  of  this 
letter,  the  dissentions  between  Marios  and  Sylla  broke  out 
into  an  open  civil  war,  which  terminated  in  the  perpetual 
dictatorship  of  the  latter. 

(  Both  Marius  and  Sylla  perpetrated,  in  their  turns,  the 
moflt  horrid  outrages  against  the  partisans  of  each  other ; 
but  particularly  Sylla,  whose  sanguinary  proscriptions, 
during  his  usurpation,  afford  the  most  dreadful  inotynft^ 
perhaps,  of  human  cruelty,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
whole  annals  of  despotic  power.— fiallust  BelL  Cat.  51. 


this  consideration  afford  to  your  mind,  amtdit  the  j 
universal  wreck  of  the  republic?"  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  indeed,  that  our  misfortunes  will 
scarce  admit  of  consolation  :  so  total  and  so  im- 
coverable  is  the  ruin  we  deplore !  However,  Caesar 
himself,  as  well  as  every  citizen  of  Rome  besides, 
look's  upon  you  as  shining  forth,  amidst  this  general 
extinction  of  the  great  lights  of  the  republic,  in  all 
the  lustre  and  dignity  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  These 
considerations,  therefore,  ought  greatly  to  alleviate 
the  generous  disquietude  of  your  heart.  "Tis  true 
you  are  absent  from  your  friends  and  family ;  but 
this  yon  have  the  less  reason  to  regret,  as  you  are 
removed  at  the  same  time  from  many  very  disagree- 
able circumstances.  I  would  particularly  point  them 
out  to  you,  but  that  I  am  unwilling  you  should  have 
the  pain  of  hearing  what  you  are  so  happy  as  not 
to  see :  an  advantage  which  renders  your  situation, 
I  think,  so  much  the  more  eligible  than  ours. 

I  have  thus  far  laid  before  you,  in  the  wannest 
friendship  of  my  heart,  those  reasons  vrhich  may 
justly  contribute  to  lighten  and  compose  your  un- 
easiness. The  rest  are  to  be  found  within  yourself; 
and  they  are  consolations  which  I  know,  by  daily 
experience,  to  be  of  the  best  and  most  efficadoos 
kind.  I  well  remember  that  yon  passionately 
cultivated  the  whole  circle  of  sciences  from  your 
earliest  youth,  and  carefully  treasured  up  in  your 
mind  whatever  the  wisest  philosophers  have  deli- 
vered concerning  the  best  and  happiest  regulation 
of  human  life.  Now  these  are  contemplations  both 
useful  and  entertaining,  even  in  seasons  of  the 
greatest  calm  and  prosperity ;  but  in  the  present 
calamitous  situation  of  public  affairs,  there  is 
nothing  else  that  can  soothe  and  composeour  minds. 
I  would  not  be  so  arrogant  as  to  take  upon  myself 
to  exhort  a  man  of  your  sense  and  knowledge  to 
have  recourse  to  those  studies  to  which  I  know 
you  have  your  whole  life  been  devoted.  I  will  only 
say  with  respect  to  myself,  (and  I  hope  I  shall  be 
justified  by  your  approbation, )  that  I  consecrated  all 
my  time  and  attention  to  philosophy,  when  I  per- 
ceived there  was  no  farther  employment  either  in 
the  forum  or  the  senate  for  my  favourite  art'. 
Scarce  more  room  is  there  for  the  exercise  of  that 
excellent  science  in  which  yon,  my  friend,  are  so 
eminently  distinguished'^.  I  am  persuaded,  there- 
fore, that  I  have  no  occasion  to  admonish  you  to 
apply  your  thoughts  to  the  same  philosophical 
contemplations  ;  which,  if  they  were  attended  with 
no  other  advantage,  would  have  this,  at  least,  to 


f  Oratory. 

^  Sulpicins  distinguished  hfanself  by  his  superios  akiU  In 
the  laws  of  his  country,  to  the  knowledge  and  praotioe  of 
which  science  he  principally  devoted  the  studies  and  the 
labours  of  his  life.  He  was  the  first,  indeed,  among  the 
Romans  who  seems  to  have  traced  and  explained  the 
principles  of  oivU  law,  and  to  have  reduced  that  braach 
of  knowledge  from  tlie  vague  and  confused  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  formerly  treated,  into  a  regular  and 
rational  system.  The  number  of  treatises  which  be  is  said 
to  have  composed  amount  to  above  a  hundred  and  fifty; 
but  nothing  of  his  hand  remains,  except  two  very  elegant 
and  interesting  letters,  addressed  to  Cicero,  In  the  eleveoth 
book  of  the  present  collectton.  See  letters  3  and  10,  book 
xi. ;  Cio.  de  Clar.  Orator.  l&% ;  Pompon,  de  Orig.  Juris. 
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reoommencl  them,  that  they  diTert  the  mind  from 
dwelling  on  its  anxieties. 

Year  son  applies  himself  to  all  the  polite  arts  in 
general  with  great  success :  bat  he  particalarly 
excels  in  those  philosophical  studies  from  whence 
I  just  now  professed  to  derive  the  principal  conso- 
lation of  my  life.  I  know  not  any  man,  except 
yoonelf,  for  whom  I  have  conceived  a  stronger  idT- 
fection :  and,  indeed,  he  very  amply  returns  the 
warmth  of  my  friendship :  but  he  evidently  shows^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  in  distinguishing  me  with 
the  marks  of  his  respect  and  esteem,  he  imagines 
that  he  is  acting  in  the  most  agreeable  manner  to 
yonr  inclinations.     FarewelL 


LETTER  II. 
To  PuhUus  ServUiuM  Isatiricus^,  Procontfil, 
I  RBCBiVED  the  account  you  sent  me  of  your 
voyage  with  much  pleasure,  as  it  was  a  proof  that 
A.  u.  707.  7^^  ^®  °^^  unmindful  of  our  friendship ; 
than  which  nothing,  be  assured,  can 
afford  me  a  more  real  satisfaction.  Would  yon  still 
oblige  me  more  ?  let  it  be  by  freely  communicating 
to  me  the  state  of  your  province,  and  the  plan  of 
government  upon  which  you  proceed.  For  though 
the  fame  of  your  administration  will  undoubtedly 
reach  me  by  many  other  ways,  yet  I  shall  be  most 
pleased  in  being  made  acquainted  with  it  by  your 
own  hand.  As  for  myself,  the  hazards  to  which  my 
letters  are  exposed  will  not  suffer  me  to  be  so 
frequent  in  giving  you  my  sentiments  of  public 
affairs,  as  I  shall  be  in  apprising  you  of  what  passes 
amongst  us.  I  have  hopes,  however,  that  our 
colleague  Csesar^  intends,  and,  indeed,  that  he  ac- 
tually has  it  under  his  consideration,  to  establish  a 
republican  form  of  government  of  some  kind ;  and 
it  is  of  much  importance  that  you  should  be  pre- 
sent in  his  council  for  this  purpose.  But  if  it  be 
more  for  your  own  glory  to  preside  over  Asia,  and 
preserve  that  ill-affected  part  of  the  republic  in  its 
allegiance,  I  ought  to  regulate  my  inclinations  by 
yours,  and  prefer  what  will  most  contribute  to  the 
advancement  of  your  interest  and  your  honour. 
Be  assured,  I  shall  employ  my  utmost  zeal  to  pro- 
mote both  by  every  mean  that  shall  appear  con- 
ducive to  that  end ;  among  which,  it  shall  be  my 
principal  care  to  distinguish  your  illustrious 
father*  with  all  possible  marks  of  my  observance. 

>  Csflor  nominated  blm  Joint  consul  with  himself,  in 
the  year  705 ;  and  ServiHus  exercised  the  consular  func- 
tions at  Rome,  whilst  his  colleague  was  employed  in  car- 
rying on  the  war  against  Pompey  in  Blaoedonla.  He  waa, 
at  this  time,  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  province 
he  sneeeeded  at  the  expiration  of  his  oonsttlate.>-Cvfl.  De 
BelL  Civ.  iU.  1. 

i  Cesar  was  a  fellow-memher  of  the  college  of  angora 
with  Cicero  and  Servilius. 

k  ServiUos  the  father,  after  having  passed  through  the 
office  of  consul  in  the  year  673,  was  dected  governor  of 
Cilioia,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  several 
obstinate  and  successful  engagementa  with  the  piratic 
nations  that  infested  the  Roman  commerce  In  this  part 
of  the  eastern  world.  He  particularly  turned  his  arms 
against  the  Isauri,  a  people  situated  between  Cllicia  and 
Lyoaonia ;  and  having  penetntcd  as  far  as  their  capital, 
he  not  only  laid  It  levd  with  the  ground,  but  demoUahed 
several  strong  forts  which  the  pirates  possessed  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  that  kingdom.  It  was  upon  this  ooca- 
slon  that  he  obtained  the  title  of /«atiriciM ;  and  at  hia 
tetnxn  to  Rome,  he  was  honoured,  likewise,  with  a  triumph. 
He  died  not  long  after  thia  letter  wae  written,  in  an  ex> 


This,  indeed,  is  what  I  justly  owe  him,  not  only  in 
regard  to  his  high  character,  and  the  friendship  in 
which  we  have  been  long  united,  but  in  return, 
likewise,  to  the  many  favours  which  70a  and  he 
have  conferred  upon  me.    FarewelL 


LETTER  m. 
To  Nigidhu  Figuhu  K 

Though  I  have  long  been  looking  out  for  an 
occasion  of  writing  to  yon,  yet  I  have  not  only  been 
^  ^^  m^^  unable  to  meet  with  any  particular  subject 
for  that  purpose,  but  find  myself  utterly 
at  a  loss  even  to  f  umiah  out  a  common  letter.  The 
calamities  of  our  country  have  spoiled  me  for  those 
jocose  epistles  with  which,  in  happier  days,  I  used 
to  entertain  my  friends ;  as  fortune  has  rendered 
me  incapable  of  writing,  or,  in  truth,  of  thinking, 
upon  any  subject  of  a  cheerful  nature.  There 
remains  another  species  of  letters  of  a  grave  and 
serious  cast,  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  miserable 
times.  But,  as  a  letter  of  this  kind  ought  to  contain 
either  some  promise  of  assisting  you  to  surmount 
your  misfortunes,  or  some  arguments  to  support 
yon  under  them  ;  from  these,  too,  I  am  likewise 
excluded.  Sunk,  indeed,  as  I  am,  into  the  same 
abject  fortune  as  yourself,  what  assistance  can  I 
possibly  offer  you  ?  In  sad  truth,  I  am  obliged  to 
nave  recourse  myself  to  the  aid  of  others,  and  I 
have  much  more  reason  to  lament  that  I  live  upon 
these  disgraceful  terms,  than  to  rejoice  that  I  am 
still  in  being.  I  say  not  this  from  any  extraordinary 
injuries  which  I  have  suffered  in  my  own  person  ; 
indeed,  there  is  nothing  which,  in  the  present  con- 
juncture, I  could  wish  for  myself,  that  Cssar  has 
not  voluntarily  offered  me.  Nevertheless,  the  sor- 
rows that  oppress  my  heart  are  of  so  severe  a 
nature,  that  I  think  myself  guilty  of  a  crime  in  still 
continuing  to  live.  For  I  live  deprived  of  many  of 
my  most  intimate  friends,  whom  death,  or  those 
public  calamities  which  have  driven  them  from  their 
country,  have  separated  from  me  ;  as  I  have,  like- 
wise, lost  by  the  same  means  all  those  whose  good- 


treme  old  age,  and  ia  said  to  have  preserved  his  health  and 
senses  entire  to  his  last  moments.— Liv.  Epit  93;  Flor.  ilL 
6 ;  l>io,  xlv.  p.  277. 

1  Nigidius  Figulus  was  a  person  of  great  distinction,  not 
only  in  the  civil,  but  literary  world.  He  had  passed  through 
the  offices  of  tribune  and  prstor,  with  much  honour;  and 
was  at  this  time  in  the  number  of  thoM  who  vrare  suffer- 
ing exile  for  having  taken  up  arms  on  the  side  of  Pompey. 
He  was  extremely  well  versed  In  all  the  liberal  sciences, 
but  his  studies  were  principally  consecrated  to  moral  and 
natural  knowledge ;  in  the  hitter  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
made  such  extraordinary  discoveries,  as  to  have  occasioned 
a  suspicion  that  he  practised  the  magic  art  He  was 
much  addicted  to  Judicial  astrology ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
being  informed  of  the  birth  of  Octaviua,  he  Immediately 
pronounced  that  he  was  destined  to  empire.  Lucan  has 
celebrated  him  for  his  learning  of  this  kind,  and  repre- 
sents him  as  prophetically  declaring  the  future  calamitiea 
of  his  country : 

At  Figulus,  oul  cura  deoe  aeoretaqne  ccell 

Noase  fuit,  Ac 
One  of  the  commentators  aaserta,  (though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear upon  what  authority,)  that  Figulna  died  In  exile,  the 
year  following  the  date  of  thia  letter.— Ad  Quint.  Frat  L 
S ;  Cic.  Fragm.  de  Univer.  in  Prlndp. ;  DIo,  xlv.  p.  S70 ; 
Suet  in  Tit  Aug.  94;  Lucan.  I.6S3. 
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will  I  formerly  conciliated,  when,  by  your  assist- 
ance"*, I  successfully  stood  forth  in  defence  of  the 
republic.  I  have  the  unhappiness,  at  the  same 
time,  to  be  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
wreck  and  plunder  of  their  fortunes ;  and  not  only 
have  the  pain  to  hear,  but  (what  is  far  more  affect- 
ing) am  a  spectator  of  the  dissipation  of  the  estates 
which  belonged  to  those  illustrious  associates  who 
assisted  me  in  extinguishing  the  flames  of  that 
dangerous  conspiracy.  In  a  word,  I  have  the  mor- 
tification to  find  myself  utterly  divested  of  aU  credit, 
authority,  and  honours  in  that  republic,  where  I 
once  flourished  in  the  full  possession  of  those 
glorious  distinctions.  Caesar,  'tis  true,  acts  to- 
wards me  with  the  utmost  generosity;  but  his 
generosity  cannot  restore  what  I  have  lost  by  the 
general  violence  and  confusion  of  the  times.  Thus 
bereaved  of  those  advantages  to  which  I  was  habi- 
tuated by  genius,  by  inclination,  and  by  custom,  I 
imagine  that  the  world  is  no  less  dissatisfied  with 
me  than  I  am  with  myself.  Formed,  indeed,  as  I 
was  by  nature,  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in  the 
noblest  and  most  important  occupations,  I  am  now 
deprived  of  every  mean,  not  only  of  acting,  but  of 
thinking,  to  any  public  purpose.  There  was  a  time 
when  my  assistance  could  have  raised  the  obscure, 
and  protected  even  the  guilty  ;  but  now  I  cannot  so 
much  as  send  a  favourable  promise  to  Nigidius ;  to 
the  virtuous,  the  learned  Nigidius ;  to  the  man  who 
once  flourished  in  the  highest  credit,  and  who  was 
always  my  warmest  friend  1  Thus  you  see  that  I 
am  totally  disqualified  from  writing  letters  to  you 
of  this  kind. 

The  only  subject  that  remains  to  me,  then,  is  to 
endeavour  to  draw  off  your  mind  from  its  inquiet- 
udes, by  laying  before  you  such  arguments  as  may 
afford  you  a  well-grounded  consolation.  But,  if 
ever  any  man  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  employ 
the  strongest  reasonings  of  this  nature,  either  for 
his  own  use  or  for  that  of  others,  most  undoubt- 
edly it  is  yourself.  Such,  therefore,  as  may  be 
drawn  from  the  refined  sources  of  philosophy,  I 
will  not  pretend  to  touch;  but  shall  leave  them 
entirely  to  your  own  suggestions.  Whatever  is 
worthy  of  a  man  of  true  wisdom  and  fortitude; 
whatever  is  agreeable  to  that  character  you  have 
sustained  in  the  world,  and  to  those  studies  in 
which  you  so  early  excelled  ;  whatever,  in  short,  is 
expected  from  a  great  and  exalted  mind  in  the  cir- 
cumstances wherein  you  are  placed,  your  own 
reflections  will  best  supply.  I  will  only  take  upon 
myself,  therefore,  to  inform  you  of  what  I  have 
Im^  able  to  discover  from  my  being  situated  in 
Rome,  and  giving  a  particular  attention  to  every 
occurrence  that  passes.  1  will  venture,  then,  with 
confidence  to  assure  you,  that  your  present  troubles 
(perhaps,  too,  I  might  add,  that  those  of  the 
repubhc  itself)  will  not  be  of  long  continuance. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Cfesar  seems  well  inclined 
to  recal  you  from  exile ;  and  trust  me,  I  speak  this 
from  no  hasty  conjecture.  On  the  contrary,  I 
examine  his  sentiments  and  dispositions  so  much 
the  more  strictly,  as  I  am  less  biassed  in  his  ftivour 
by  any  particular  connexions.  I  am  perauaded, 
then,  that  the  single  reason  for  his  delajring  to 
restore  you,  is,  that  he  may  with  a  better  grace 

n  This  alludes  to  the  affair  of  Catiline's  oonspiraoy ;  in 
which,  as  in  every  other  article  of  public  oonoem,  Cioero 
was  principally  determined  in  his  conduct  by  the  senti- 
ments and  advice  of  Nigidius.— Plut  in  Vit.  Cicer. 


refuse  the  same  fiivour  to  others  against  whom  he 
is  more  warmly  incensed.  I  am  sure,  at  least, 
that  all  his  most  intimate  friends  and  favourites 
both  think  and  speak  of  you  highly  to  your  ad- 
vantage. 

In  the  next  place,  the  populace,  or  rather,  I 
should  say,  the  whole  community  in  general,  are 
strongly  in  your  interest.  And,  let  me  add,  that 
the  republic  herself,  whose  power  at  present,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  certainly  inconsiderable,  but 
who  must  necessarily,  however,  recover  some  degree 
of  credit;  the  republic  herself,  believe  me,  will 
soon  obtain  your  restoration  from  those  who  at 
this  time  hold  her  in  subjection.  In  this  respect, 
therefore,  I  may  venture  even  to  promise  you  some 
assistance.  With  this  view,  I  shall  closely  attach 
myself  to  Csesar's  favourites,  who  are  all  of  them, 
indeed,  extremely  fond  of  me,  and  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  my  company ;  as  I  shall  insinuate 
myself  into  an  intimacy  with  Caesar,  to  which  my 
own  modesty  has  hitherto  proved  the  single  obstruc- 
tion". In  short,  I  shall  punue  every  probable 
mean  of  this  kind,  (and  some,  too,  that  I  dare  not 
commit  to  paper,)  in  order  to  obtain  your  return. 
As  to  other  articles  of  assistance,  1  am  sensible 
there  are  many  who  are  perfectly  well  inclined  to 
offer  you  their  services ;  but  you  may  depend  upon 
me  as  the  first  and  forwardest  in  that  number. 
The  sincere  truth  is,  there  is  no  part  of  my  estate 
which  is  not  as  freely  at  your  disposal  as  it  is  at 
mine.  But  I  will  say  the  less  upon  this  subject, 
as  I  would  rather  encourage  you  to  hope,  (what  I 
am  well  perauaded  will  be  the  case,)  that  you  will 
soon  have  it  in  your  power  to  msike  use  of  your 
own.  In  the  mean  while,  let  me  conjure  you  to 
preserve  a  firm  and  unbroken  spirit,  remembering 
not  only  the  sublime  precepts  you  have  received 
from  other  celebrated  philosophera,  but  those  like- 
wise which  have  been  the  produce  of  your  own 
judicious  reflections.  If  you  attend  to  these,  they 
will  teach  you  to  hope  the  best,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  meet  whatever  may  happen  with  a  wise 
composure  of  mind**.  But  these  are  sentiments 
which  no  man  is  so  capable  to  suggest  to  you  as 
yourself.  1  will  only  add,  then,  that  yon  may  be 
assured  of  my  carefully  and  zeedously  embradi^ 

■  It  requires,  perhaps,  no  ordinary  portion  of  ^th  to 
believe  it  was  modesty  that  kept  Cicero  at  a  distance  from 
Cassar.  The  true  reason,  indeed,  appears  from  dcero's 
own  account  in  the  last  para^rai^  of  the  following  letter, 
where  he  touches  upon  this  article  in  a  more  ingenooai 
manner  than  he  thought  proper  in  the  present  instance. 
See  the  17th  and  SSd  letters  of  this  book. 

•  Nigidiuspublished  many  treatiaeson different  brandies 
of  human  and  theological  science,  the  subjects  of  which 
Manutius,  with  his  usual  learning  and  industry,  has  col- 
lected from  the  several  ancient  writers  wherein  they  are 
cited.  It  is  probable,  fh>m  the^presmt  passage,  that  he 
had  published  also  some  treatise  concerning  fortitude,  upon 
the  Pytliagorio  principles.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that 
Nigidius  (and  it  is  a  circumstance  greatly  to  the  honour  of 
his  character)  attempted  to  bring  the  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
goras into  credit  with  his  countrymen,  which,  after  having 
flourished  in  Italy  during  some  centuries,  was  now  grown 
almoet  entirely  out  of  repute.  It  is  no  wonder,  indeed, 
that  a  system  which,  in  many  of  its  precepts^  seems  to 
have  approached  very  near  to  the  divine  morality  <rf  the 
Christian  institution,  was  reacted  in  an  age  in  wUdi  the 
<Hily  fashionable  principles  were,  to  acquire  wealth  \tj 
every  means  of  ayariee  and  injustioe,  and  to  dissipate  it 
hf  ermy  method  of  luznzy  and  profuskm^-^Cic.  Fngm.  de 
Univ.  in  Prinoip. 
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every  opportanitf  of  promoting  your  welfare ;  ae  I 
shall  always  retain  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the 
generoQS  serrices  yon  conferred  iqpon  me  during 
my  eerere  afflictions  p.    Farewell 


LETTER  IV. 
To  Marcus  Marcetttu^* 

I  WILL  not  Tentare  to  condemn,  though  I  have 
not  myself  pursued  those  measures  in  which  I  find 
A.  u.  707.  y^^  '^^  persevere',  as  I  have  too  high  an 
opinion  of  your  judgment  to  think  the 
preference  is  due  to  my  own.  The  friendship, 
however,  in  which  we  have  so  long  been  intimately 
united,  together  with  those  singular  marks  of  affec- 
tion you  have  shown  towards  me  from  your  earliest 
youth,  induce  me  to  recommend  to  yon  what  seems 
conducive  to  your  interest,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  appears  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  your 
honour. 

I  am  sensible  that  you  long  foresaw,  no  less  than 
myself,  those  calamities  that  have  fallen  upon  our 
country ;  and  I  well  remember  the  patriot  conduct 
yon  displayed  during  your  glorious  administration 
of  the  consular  office.  But  I  remember,  too,  that 
you  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which  the  civil 
war  was  conducted ;  and  that,  far  from  being  satis- 
fied either  with  the  strength  or  nature  of  Pompey's 
forces,  you  were  always  extremely  diffident  of  their 
success ;  in  which,  I  need  not  add,  I  entirely  agreed 
with  yon.  In  conformity  to  these  our  mutual  sen- 
timentSy  sb  you  did  not  enter  very  far  into  the  war 
on  your  part,  so  I  always  endeavoured  as  much  as 
possible  to  avoid  it  on  mine.  The  point  in  contest 
between  the  adverse  parties  was  not  to  be  decided, 
indeed,  by  the  force  of  their  counsels,  and  the 
justice  of  their  cause,  in  which  we  had  undoubtedly 
the  advantage,  but  by  the  single  strength  of  their 
■words,  wherein  we  were  evidently  inferior.  Van- 
quished, therefore,  we  accordingly  are;  or,  if 
virtue  never  can  be  vanquished,  yet  certainly,  at 
least,  we  are  fallen.  Your  conduct  cannot  but  be 
greatly  and  universally  applauded,  in  having 
renounced  the  spirit  of  contention,  when  you  lost 
the  hopes  of  success ;  and  you  showed,  by  your 
own  example,  that  as  a  wise  and  honest  patriot  will 
always  enter  into  a  civil  war  with  reluctance,  so  he 
vnll  never  choose  to  carry  it  on  to  its  last  desperate 
extremity.  Those  who  did  not  pursue  the  same 
measures  formed  themselves  into  two  different 
parties  ;  and  while  some  retreated  into  AfHca,  in 
order  to  renew  the  war,  others,  and  myself  among 
the  rest,  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  But  you 
thought  proper  to  steer  a  middle  course,  imagining, 
perhaps,  that  it  was  mean  to  yield,  and  obstinacy 
to  resist.  In  this,  I  must  confess,  you  are  thought 
by  many  (I  might  say  by  the  world  in  general)  to 
have  given  a  proof  of  your  virtue ;  while  there  are 


V 


f  This  alludes  to  Cicero's  banishment.  In  the  yeoriKM, 
at  which  tfane  Nlgidius  was  prvtor.— Pigh.  Aimal.  ii  361. 

«  For  a  particnlar  account  of  the  oharBOter  and  oondiiot 
of  Maroellns,  see  rem.  »  on  letter  35,  book  iU. 

r  This  aUudes  to  the  different  conduct  of  Cicero  and 
MaroeUus,  after  the  battle  of  Pharaalia ;  the  former  (as 
has  already  been  remarked)  having  immediately  returned 
into  Italy,  in  order  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  con- 
qnerar,  the  latter  retiring  to  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  Les- 
bos. In  this  city  Uaroellns  probably  resided,  when  the 
pramnt  letter  was  written. 


numbers  who  admire  it  likewise  as  an  instance  of 
great  magnanimity".  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  time, 
it  should  seem,  when  this  measure  may  cease  to 
be  any  longer  justifiable ;  especially  as  nothing,  I 
am  persuaded,  is  wanting  to  establish  yon  in  tiie 
full  possession  of  your  fortunes  but  your  own 
ooncnrrenoe.  For  he  in  whom  all  power  is  cen- 
tred* has  no  other  objection,  I  find,  to  granting 
yon  this  favour,  but  that  he  is  apprehensive  yon 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  think  it  one.  What  my 
own  sentiments  are  as  to  that  point,  is  too  evident 
by  my  conduct  to  render  it  necessary  to  explain 
them.  But  this,  however,  1  will  say,  that  although 
you  should  prefer  a  state  of  perpetual  exile  rather 
than  be  a  spectator  of  what  you  cannot  but  disap- 
prove, yet  you  should  reflect  that  it  is  impossible, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  to  be  placed  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  power  whom  you  desire  to  avoid.  And, 
even  granting  it  probable  that  he  should  suffer  yon 
to  live  free  and  unmolested  in  a  voluntary  banish- 
ment, yet  it  deserves  your  consideration,  whether 
it  would  not  be  more  eligible,  whatever  the  situa- 
tion of  public  affairs  may  be,  to  spend  your  days 
in  Rome  than  at  Rhodes  or  Mitylene.  But,  since 
that  power  which  we  dread  extends  itself  over  every 
part  of  the  globe,  is  it  not  better  to  live  securely 
under  your  own  roof,  than  in  perpetual  danger 
under  that  of  another  ?  For  myself,  at  least,  if 
even  death  were  my  resolution,  yet  I  would  rather 
choose  to  expire  in  my  own  country  and  in  my 
own  mansion,  than  at  a  stranger's  house  and  in  a 
foreign  land. 

All  who  love  you  (and  your  illustrious  virtues 
have  rendered  that  party  extremely  numerous)  join 
with  me  in  these  sentiments.  In  this  we  have  a 
regard  likewise  to  the  preservation  of  your  estate, 
which  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  dissipated.  For 
though  neither  that  person  who  governs  the  republic, 
nor,  indeed,  the  republic  itself,  would  suffer  any 
injuries  of  this  kind  to  remain  always  unredressed, 
yet  1  would  not,  in  the  mean  time,  have  your  estate 
exposed  to  the  depredations  of  certain  lawless 
invaders,  whom  I  should  not  scruple  to  name,  if  I 
were  not  persuaded  that  yon  peifectiy  well  know 
to  whom  I  allude. 

Your  very  excellent  relation  Cains  Marcellus* 
discovers  a  singular  seal  in  his  frequent  and  earnest 
applications  to  Ciesar  on  your  behalf.  And,  though 
I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  second  these  his  solicita- 
tions, I  claim,  however,  the  next  rank  in  my 
anxiety  for  your  welfare.    The  truth  is,  I   have 

■  It  is  probable  that  Brutus  was  in  the  number  of  those 
who  were  in  Cicero's  thoughts  upon  this  occasion,  as  may 
be  collected  from  a  passage  in  Seneca.  This  noble  moralist 
relates^  that  Brutus,  in  a  treatifle  which  he  wrote  concerning 
virtue,  mentioned  his  having  paid  a  visit  to  Harcellue  at 
Mitylene,  where  he  found  him  in  the  utmost  tranquillity, 
pursuing,  with  all  his  usual  taste  and  spirit,  the  moral 
and  polite  arts.  **And  I  could  not  forbear  thinking,** 
added  Brutus,  *'  when  I  took  my  leave  of  Maroellus  in 
order  to  return  to  Rome,  that  it  was  I  mysdf  ,  and  not  my 
friend,  who  deserved  to  be  lamented  as  the  exile."  Beneca 
takes  occasion  from  hence  to  introduce  a  soliloquy,  which 
he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  this  illustrious  exile ;  and  he 
oondudes  it  with  a  sentiment  that  raises  the  highest  idea 
both  of  Brutus  and  Maroellus.  "  Lei  conquered  nations 
(he  supposes  MarceUus  to  have  said  to  himself)  look  with 
wonder  upon  Cesar ;  but  live  thou,  Bruto  miratore  eon" 
tentus,  satisfied  with  having  gained  the  admiration  of 
Brutus !  **— Senec  GonsoL  ad  Helvid.  9. 


«  An  aooouttt  has  been  given  of  him  in  rem,  o,  p.  399. 
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stood  too  tnncih  in  need  of  an  adTocate  myself,  to 
take  the  liberW  of  acting  that  part  for  another ;  as 
all  the  merit  I  can  plead,  is  to  have  yielded  aiter 
having  been  conquered".  NeTertheless,  as  Dbut  as 
my  advice  and  endeavours  can  be  of  any  avail  in 
your  affairs,  they  are  not  wanting  to  Caius.  The 
rest  of  your  family  do  not  think  proper  to  consalt 
me,  though  they  may  always  be  assured  of  finding 
me  ready  to  exert  my  best  services  wherever  your 
interest  is  concerned.    FarewelL 


LETTER  V. 

To  Trebianu8\ 
I  SHOULD  have  written  to  you  sooner,  if  it  had 
been  either  in  my  power  to  have  promised  you  any 
A.  u  707  ^*^^  assistance,  or  necessary  to  have 
offered  you  any  consolation ;  one  or  the 
other  being  the  part  of  every  friend  in  so  unhappy 
a  conjuncture  as  the  present.  But  I  forbore  the 
latter,  as  I  was  informed  by  many  hands  of  the 
resolute  and  philosophical  spirit  with  which  you 
support  the  unjust  persecution  yon  are  suffering 
from  the  violence  of  the  times,  and  of  the  strong 
consolation  you  receive  from  the  consciousness  of 
that  integrity  by  which  all  your  counsels  and  actions 
towards  the  public  were  directed.  If  this  account 
be  true,  (and  let  me  earnestly  exhort  you  to  verify 
it,)  you  reap  the  happy  fruits  of  those  noble  con- 
templations in  which,  I  well  know,  you  have  ever 
been  conversant.  I  will  venture  at  the  same  time 
to  assure  you,  (how  unnecessary  soever  that  assur- 
ance may  be  to  a  man  so  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  present  age,  and  so  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  annals  of  all  the  past,)  that  the  cruel  ix^uries 
under  which  you  are  oppressed  cannot  possibly 
continue  long.  And  this  conjecture  you  may  safely 
take  from  one  who,  if  he  is  less  a  politician  in 
theory,  perhaps,  than  he  wishes,  is  certainly  much 
more  so  by  experience  than  he  desires.  Csesar, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  every  day  more  and  more 
inclined  to  adopt  those  equitable  measures  which 
our  public  circumstsnces  require.  The  cause,  like- 
wise, for  which  you  suffer  is  of  such  a  nature,  that 
it  must  necessarily  revive  and  flourish  with  the 
republic ;  which  most  undoubtedly  cannot  always 
remain  in  its  present  state  of  subjection.  To  which 
I  will  add,  that  Ceesar  is  continually  giving  proofs 
of  greater  moderation  and  generosity  than  we  once 
imagined  he  would  have  shown.  But  as  instances 
of  Siis  kind  are  generally  produced  by  particular 
conjunctures,  and  frequently  too  depend  upon  very 
minute  circumstances,  I  shall  watch  every  favour- 
able moment,  and  endeavour  to  improve  it  to  your 
best  advantage ;  for  you  may  be  assured  I  shall 
neglect  no  opportunity  of  assisting  and  alleviating 
your  misfortunes.  I  hope  likewise  that  the  time 
is  approaching  when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  promise 
you  some  more  effectual  service ;  of  which,  how- 
ever,  I  had  much  rather  give  you  proofs  than  pro- 


"  See  rem,  n  on  the  preceding  letter. 

V  The  person  to  whom  this  letter  is  inscribed  is  men- 
tioned by  no  other  ancient  writer ;  so  that  nothing  more 
is  known  of  him  than  what  may  be  collected  from  this  and 
two  more  epistles  addressed  to  him  in  the  present  book. 
It  appears  ho  was  at  this  time  in  exile,  as  having  taken 
part  sgainst  Cesar  in  the  civil  war,  and  that  he  was  soon 
afterwards  restored  to  liis  country  by  the  good  oflaoes  of 
DoUbeUa. 


fessions.  In  the  mean  while,  be  persuaded  tiist,  ss 
£bu:  as  I  have  been  capable  of  observing,  there  is  no 
man  who  either  is  or  has  been  under  the  um 
misfortune  with  yourself  that  can  boast  of  so  msnj 
xealous  and  faithful  friends ;  in  which  number  I 
claim  the  principal  rank. 

Let  me  conclude  with  entreating  you  to  preserve 
a  firm  and  unbroken  fortitude ;  for  this  is  a  pos- 
session which  depends  entirely  upon  yourself.  As 
to  what  is  in  the  disposal  of  fortune,  it  must  be 
governed  by  particular  circumstances  ;^  and  I  shall 
exert  all  my  prudence  to  turn  them  in  the  most 
advantageous  manner  for  your  interest.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VI. 

To  Gdllua'', 

I  AM  much  surprised  at  your  reproaches,  as  1 
am  sure  they  are  altogether  without  foundation, 
yjjy  But  were  they  ever  so  just,  they  would 
**   '  come  with  a  very  ill  grace  from  yon,  who 

ought  to  have  remembered  those  marks  of  diBtin^ 
tion  you  received  from  me  during  my  consnlate. 
It  seems,  however,  (for  so  you  are  pleased  to  inform 
me,)  that  Cesar  will  certainly  restore  you.  I  know 
you  are  never  sparing  of  your  boasts  ;  but  I  know, 
too,  that  they  have  the  ill  luck  never  to  be  credited. 
It  is  in  the  same  spirit  you  remind  me,  thatyoo 
offered  yourself  as  a  candidate  for  the  tribunitial 
office  merely  in  order  to  serve  me*.  Now,  to  show 
you  how  much  I  am  in  your  interest,  I  wish  yoa 
were  a  tribune  still ;  as  in  that  case  you  could  not 
be  at  a  loss  for  an  inlercenorr.  You  go  on  to 
reproach  me  with  not  daring  to  speak  my  senti- 
ments. In  proof,  however,  of  the  contrary,  I  need 
only  refer  you  to  the  reply  I  made  when  yoa  had 
the  front  to  solicit  my  assistance. 

Thus,  (to  let  you  see  how  absolutely  impotent 
you  are,  where  you  most  affect  to  appear  formida- 
ble,) I  thought  proper  to  answer  you  in  your  own 
style.  If  you  had  made  your  remonstrances  in  the 
spirit  of  good  manners,  I  should  with  pleasure,  as 
I  could  with  ease,  have  vindicated  myself  from 
your  charge ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  not  your  conduct, 
but  your  language,  that  I  have  reason  to  resent. 
I  am  astonished,  indeed,  that  you,  of  all  men  living, 
should  accuse  me  of  want  of  freedom,  who  are  sen- 
sible it  is  by  my  means  that  there  is  any  freedom 

«  Manutius  conjectures,  that  this  GaUus  is  the  mm 
with  Publius  Seetius,  to  whom  the  fifth  letter  of  the  first 
book  is  addressed ;  whoee  family  name  he  supposes  (from 
a  passage  which  he  cites  out  of  the  oration  for  MUo)  to 
have  been  GaUus.  That  learned  commentator  sapport* 
this  opinion  with  some  very  plausible  reasons :  bat  as  the 
point  in  question  is  of  litUe  consequence,  the  resder  wiU 
readUy  excuse  me  that  I  save  him  the  trouble  of  consider^ 
ing  them.  GaUus  seems  to  have  been  in  the  nnmberof 
the  Pompelan  exiles,  and  to  have  drawn  upon  W"*^ 
this  letter,  in  answer  to  one  wherein  he  had  reproached 
Cloero  with  ingratitude  in  rttwibagiojmUt  him  with  bis 
good  offices. 

*■  Probably  during  Cicero's  exile. 

7  Cicero's  witticism  in  this  passage  turns  upon  tli» 
doable  sense  of  the  word  intereuti>rt  whioh,  besides  tti 
general  meaning,  has  relation  likewise  to  a  parttenlsr  pci- 
Tilege  annexed  to  the  tribanitial  office.  Fctenrjtnbaoe 
had  the  liberty  of  interposing  his  negative  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate ;  which  act  was  called  inUrteuia, 
and  the  person  who  executed  it  was  said  to  be  the  ts(fr 
ceiMor  of  the  particular  law,  or  other  matter  in  dellberalion. 
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left  in  the  republic*.  I  say,  you  ofaUmenHving; 
becftQse,  if  the  informations  yon  gave  me  concern- 
ing Catiline's  conspiracy  were  false,  where  are  the 
serrices  of  which  you  remind  me  ?  If  they  were 
true,  yon  yonrself  are  the  best  judge  how  great 
those  obligations  are  which  I  have  conferred  upon 
every  Roman  in  general.    Farewell. 


LETTER   VIL 
To  P.  ServiliuM  IsaurieuSf  ProqtUBttor. 
Whilst  I  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  (to  which, 
yon  know,  three  Asiatic  departments*  were  an- 

A  u  707    **"**^')  ^^^  ^M  ^^  ™*^  ^*^  whom  I 
'  entered  into  a  stricter  intimacy  than  with 

Andro,  the  son  of  Artemon,  of  Laodicea.  I  was 
his  guest  during  my  residence  in  that  city,  as  his 
temper  and  manner  of  life  extremely  well  accorded 
with  mine.  But  my  esteem  for  him  rose  still  higher 
after  I  left  the  province,  havinr,  upon  many  sub- 
sequent occasions,  experienced*  the  gratitude  with 
which  he  preserved  me  in  his  remembrance.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  was  with  great  pleasure  I  lately  saw 
him  in  Rome  :  as  yon  wUl  easily  believe,  who  know, 
by  the  many  good  offices  you  have  yourself  con- 
fen^  upon  his  countrymen,  how  few  of  them  are 
disposed  to  be  thus  sensible  of  obligations.  I 
mention  these  circumstances  to  show  you,  in  the 
first  place,  that  it  is  not  without  reason  I  interest 
myself  in  his  concerns ;  and  in  the  next,  that  his 
merit  well  entitles  him  to  a  generous  reception 
under  your  roof.  I  shall  be  greatly  indebted  to 
you,  therefore,  for  giving  him  a  proof  of  the 
regard  you  bear  me,  by  receiving  him  into  your 
protection,  and  assisting  him  in  all  his  affairs  :  so 
far»  I  mean,  as  may  be  consistent  with  your  con- 
venience and  your  honour.  And  this  I  most  ear- 
nestly request,  as  an  instance  of  your  friendship 
that  will  be  exceedingly  agreeable  to  me.  FarewelL 


LETTER   VIIL 

To  Trehianut, 
I  AM  no  less  sensible  of  the  share  yon  allow  me 
in  yonr  friendship,  than  I  am  conscious  of  that 
A.  IT  707  '^^^^'^^  which  I  have  ever  entertained 
*  for  you  in  return.  Agreeably  to  these 
sentiments,  I  always  lamented  that  it  was  your 
choice,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  your  fate,  to  perse- 

s  Alluding  to  his  having  snppnMsed  Catiline's  conspi- 
racy. 

•  Tha  elBMle  writcn  speak  of  Asia  in  three  dllTerent 
senses,  which.  If  not  caiefally  distinguished,  are  apt  to 
create  great  oonfnskm.  Sometimes  they  comprehend  under 
the  denomination  of  Asia,  that  vast  tract  of  land  which 
made  up  tlie  third  part  in  their  general  division  of  the 
whole  globe ;  sometfanes  they  mean  only  so  maoh  of  that 
continent  which  was  terminated  by  the  bay  of  Issns  snd 
the  Poatns ;  and  sometimes  they  confine  it  to  a  stIU  more 
limited  portion,  and  understend  by  Asia  that  kingdom 
which  Attains  Philometer,  king  of  Pergamns,  bequeathed 
to  the  Bomans,  oontaining  Mysia,  Phrygia,  Ionia.  Ly- 
eaonla,  4ke.  In  the  twofonner  of  theee  senses,  Cllioia  was 
aprovteoeof  Asia;  in  the  latter  it  was  not.  It  Is  with 
zespeet,  therefore,  to  this  last  division  that  Cioero  caUs 
the  three  districts  annexed  to  his  government  of  Cillcia, 
Asiatio ;  in  one  of  which  the  city  of  Laodloea  was  Included. 
,  de  Jnr.  Fxovino.  1. 1Q» 


vere  in  our  civil  wars ;  and  I  now  feel  the  same 
ooncem  at  the  unjust  delay  you  meet  with  in  being 
restored  to  your  estate  and  honours,  as  you  have 
always  shown  in  my  misfortunes.  I  have  frequently  j  k 
and  fully  opened  my  heart  upon  this  subject,  not 
only  to  Posthumulenus,  to  Sestius,  and  to  our  com- 
mon friend  Atticus,  but  lately  also  to  yotir  fineed- 
man  Theuda;  to  each  of  whom  I  have  given 
repeated  assurances  that  it  is  my  earnest  desire^to 
serve  both  you  and  your  children  to  the  utmost  of 
my  ability.  I  beg,  therefore,  when  yon  write  to 
the  latter,  that  yon  would  assure  them  they  may 
most  readily  command  me^  upon  every  occasion 
wherein  my  purse,  my  pains,  or  my  sincere  advice, 
(for  these,  at  least,  are  still  in  my  power)  can  be 
of  any  advantage  to  their  affairs.  If  I  enjoyed  that 
influence  and  authority  in  the  commonwealth  to 
which  the  pnbli<^  services  I  have  performed  most 
justly  entitle  me,  yon,  who  deserve  every  honour 
that  can  be  oonJPerredy  as  well  as  confessedly  the 
first  of  that  illustrious  order  to  which  yon  belong**, 
should  retain  the  same  distinguished  rank  in  the 
republic  you  once  possessed. .  But  since  we  both 
of  us  fell  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  cause ', 
I  can  only  promise  yon  what  yet  remains  in  my 
power:  the  small  assistance  I  mentioned  above, 
together  with  that  little  degree  of  credit  which  I 
still,  perhaps,  have  in  some  sort  preserved  from 
the  general  wreck  of  my  former  dignities.  I  have 
reason,  indeed,  from  many  instances,  to  believe 
that  Cesar  is  not  averse  to  me  :  and  almost  all  his 
principal  favourites,  who  happen  to  be  persons  to 
whom  I  have  formerly  rendered  very  considerable 
services,  distinguish  me  with  peculiar  marks  of  ftieir 
esteem  and  consideration.  If,  therefore,  I  should 
find  a  favourable  opportunity  of  applying  to  Csesar 
in  your  behalf  (which  I  am  more  and  more  inclined 
to  hope,  from  what  I  can  discover  by  the  conver- 
sation of  these  my  friends),  I  shall  not  fail  very 
strenuously  to  solicit  him  in  person  for  your  restor- 
ation, as  it  is  upon  the  obtaining  of  this  point  that 
the  recovery  of  yonr  estate  must  depend.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  particulars  upon  this 
article  :  let  me  only  assure  you,  in  one  word,  that 
I  am  wholly  and  most  affectionately  devoted  to 
yonr  service.  But  as  it  much  imports  me  that  all 
your  family  should  be  apprised  of  this  truth,  I 
hope  your  letters  will  acquaint  them  that  Trebi- 
anus  may  command  whatever  is  in  the  power  of 
Cicero  to  perform.  I  particularly  mention  this,  as 
I  am  desirous  they  should  be  persuaded  that  there 
is  nothing  so  difficult  which  I  should  not  with  plea- 
sure nndertake,  in  order  to  render  yon  any  service. 
FarewelL 


LETTER   IX. 

To  Quinttu  GdUiut\ 

Though  I  hope  to   reodve  many  instances 

hereafter  of  the  regard  you  bear  me  (of  which, 

707.    ^n<^^c<^y70V^^®Io°S  ■i'*^^  rendered  me 

sufficiently  sensible),  yet  there  is  one 

which  at  present  occurs,  wherein  you  may  give  me 

a  very  convincing  proof  of  your  friendship.  Lucius 

b  The  equestrian.  «  That  of  Fompey. 

*  Who  this  person  was.  Is  entirely  unknown.  He  seems 
to  have  been  setting  out  for  the  government  of  one  of  the 
eastern  provinces  when  this  letter  was  written. 
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Oppius,  the  son  of  Marcas,  is  a  merchant  in  Philo- 
meliain%  with  whom  I  am  extremely  intimate. 
Bat,  besides  wannly  recommending  him  as  a  man 
I  love,  I  must  likewise  daim  your  kindness  to  him, 
as  he  is  an  agent  for  Egnatins  Rufus,  a  Roman 
knight,  with  whom  I  am  most  affectionately  con- 
nected, not  only  by  a  daily  intercourse,  but  by 
many  and  great  good  offices.  I  beseech  you,  then, 
to  take  the  person  of  Oppius,  together  with  the 
affairs  of  Egnatius,  into  your  protection :  a  request 
which  I  make  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  my  own 
interest  were  concerned.  Again  and  again,  there- 
fore, I  entreat  your  compliance.  I  bqg)  likewise, 
that  you  would  give  two  or  three  lines  to  be  pre- 
sented to  you  as  a  memorandum,  when  you  shall 
arnve  in  your  proyince.  But  I  desire  you  would 
express  them  in  such  terms  as  may  strongly  remind 
you  how  very  earnestly  I  applied*  in  behalf  of  these 
my  Mends.    Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 

To  Mareu§  Mareelltu. 

I  DARB  not  pretend  to  advise,  or  to  animate  a 
man  of  your  distinguished  judgment  and  magna- 
A  u  707  '^^"'^^  >  mucli  less  shall  I  attempt  to  send 
you  any  consolation.  If  it  be  true, 
indeed,  that  you  bear  the  sad  events  which  have 
lately  happened  in  the  manner  I  am  informed,  I 
have  more  reason  to  congratulate  your  fortitude 
tha«  to  soothe  your  affliction.  But  were  the  fact 
entirely  otherwise,  and  you  had  sunk  under  the 
pressure  of  our  public  misfortunes,  yet  I  am  so 
far  from  being  qualified  to  alleviate  your  sorrows, 
that  I  am  altogether  incapable  of  assuaging  my 
own.    The  single  testimony,  therefore,  that  I  can 

S've  you  of  my  friendship  is,  to  convince  your 
mily,  by  my  readiness  in  complying  with  aU  their 
requests,  that  there  are  no  services  so  great  which 
they  have  not  reason  to  expect  firom  me  on  your 
account 

But,  notwithstanding  I  just  now  disclaimed  all 
right  of  sending  you  my  admonitions,  yet  I  can- 
not forbear  saying  (and  you  may  consider  it  either 
as  my  advice,  my  opinion,  or  what  my  friendship 
would  not  suffer  me  to  suppress)  that  I  wish  you 
would  prevail  with  yourself  to  adopt  the  same 
measures  which  I  have  pursued,  and  return  to 
Italy.  I  wish,  indeed,  y*u  would  be  persuaded  to 
think,  that  if  the  republic  should  in  any  degree 
Bc^sist,  you  ought  to  live  in  it,  as  one  who,  though 
justly,  and  in  the  general  estimation  of  the  world, 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  rank,  yet  wisely  sub- 
mitted to  the  irresistible  necessity  of  the  times ; 
and  if  the  republic  should  be  totally  destroyed, 
that  you  would  look  upon  Rome  as  the  most 
proper  scene  of  exile.  For,  tell  me,  my  friend,  if 
liberty  be  the  object  of  our  pursuit,  what  part  of 
the  world  is  exempted  from  the  present  dominion  ? 
or  if  some  place  of  retirement  be  what  we  seek, 
where  can  we  find  a  more  eligible  retreat  than  in 
our  native  country  ?  And,  believe  me,  he  who  holds 
the  supreme  power  is  not  only  a  firiend  to  genius 
and  literature,  but  disposed,  as  fieur  as  the  circum- 

c  A  dty  of  Ptarygia,  niMm  the  borders  of  Galatla. 
'  The  famfly  of  Marcellus  was  one  of  the  noblest  in 
Rome.— See  rem. »,  p.  399. 


stances^  and  situation  of  his  affairs  will  permit,  to 
pay  a  particular  regard  to  those  who  are'  distin- 
guished by  their  birth  and  dignities.  But  this  is 
going  fartiier  than  I  intended.  To  return,  tfiere- 
fore,  to  the  single  purpose  of  my  letter :  let  me 
assure  you  that  I  am  wholly  yours,  and  ready  to 
co-operate  with  your  relations  in  every  instance 
wherein  they  shall  approve  themselves  such*.  But 
if  they  should  not,  you  may  depend,  at  least,  upcm 
my  acting,  upon  all  occasions,  agreeably  to  our 
friendship.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XI. 

To  Papirins  Pmttu, 

I  RECEIVED  a  letter  from  you  some  time  sinee 
by  your  courier  Phileros,  as  also  another  three  dayt 
A  u  707  '^  ^  ^^  hands  of  Zethus  ;  both  which 
'I  will  now  answer.  It  was  with  much 
satisfaction  I  found,  by  the  former,  that  you  were 
extremely  sensible  of  the  concern  I  expressed  for 
your  health.  Believe  me,  however,  a  letter  could 
but  faintly  represent  the  uneasiness  I  suffered  upon 
that  account  For  though  I  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  there  are  many  Arom  whom  I  receive  great 
marks  of  esteem  and  affection,  yet  there  is  not  one 
in  that  number  whom  I  prefer  to  yourself.  It  is 
a  very  great — ^perhaps  I  might  say,  a  principal 
inducement  for  my  holding  you  in  this  rank,  that 
you  have  long  distinguished  me  with  an  unvaried 
friendship  :  yet  this  is  a  circumstance  which  yoa 
share  in  common  with  many  others.  But  your 
amiable  disposition,  and  those  agreeable  qualities 
of  every  kind  which  you  possess,  are  claims  to  my 
heart  in  which  you  are  without  a  rival.  To  these 
I  must  add,  I  will  not  call  it  the  Attic,  but  (what 
is  fsx  more  spirited)  the  true  old  Roman  wit,  which 
so  elegantly  enlivens  your  conversation.  I  will  not 
scruple,  indeed,  to  acknowledge  (whatever  you  may 
think  of  me  from  the  confession)  that  I  am  wonder- 
fully delighted  with  humour ;  especially  with  that 
sort  which  is  of  our  own  domestic  growth.  I  esteem 
this  latter  kind  so  much  the  more,  as  it  is  now 
become  extremely  uncommon  ;  for,  by  the  admis- 
sion some  years  since  of  the  Latians^  into  Rome, 
and  lately  even  of  the  Gauls*  themselves,  our  native 
humour  has  been  tainted  with  the  infusion  of 
foreign  cant,  and  is  almost  entirely  extinct^.     For 

r  It  appears  fhnn  this  and  other  pMnges  in  these  letlen, 
that  some  part  of  MaroeUas'S  fSunUy  diaoovered  leas  warmth 
In  promoting  his  wellsre  than  teems  to  have  been  due  to 
the  merit  of  so  iUastrloos  a  relation. 

h  The  inhabitants  of  Latinm,  a  part  of  Italy  which  is 
now  called  the  Campagna  di  Roma*  They  obtained  the 
honour  and  advantaffe  of  being  made  free  of  Rome,  towards 
the  close  of  the  Italic  war,  A.  U.  664.— See  rem,  S  jx.  949  ; 
PIgh.  Annal.  ii.  S96. 

1  Cesar,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  power,  had  lately  ad- 
mitted several  of  the  Gauhi  into  the  privileges  of  Roman 
citizens,  and  had  even  introduced  some  of  them  to  a  seat 
hi  the  senate.— Suet,  fai  Vit.  Jul.  Cm.  76. 

J  It  is  difficult,  if  not  altogether  impossible,  to  deter- 
mine, with  any  precision,  what  it  was  that  distinguished 
the  spirit  of  this  true  old  Roman  wit  and  humour  which 
Cicero  here  represents  as  almost  entirely  extinct.  But,  in 
general,  as  far  as  can  be  collected  from  other  parts  of  our 
author's  writings,  it  seems  to  have  consisted  in  what  they 
call  urbanity:  a  term,  howerer,  which  they  themaelveB 
did  not  well  know  how  to  explain.    For  when  Bratns,  in 
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this  reason,  whenever  I  converse  with  you,  I 
imagine  myself  transported  back  into  former  times, 
and  to  be  talking  with  the  6ranii»  the  Lncilii,  or, 
in  truth,  even  with  the  Crassi  and  the  Lttlii  of 
old^.  There  is  not  a  single  person,  indeed,  except 
yourself,  in  whom  I  can  discover  the  least  vein  of 
that  original  spirit  which  so  agreeably  distinguished 
the  pleasantry  of  our  forefathers.  But  since  to 
these  uncommon  charms  of  wit,  you  add  the 
attractions,  likewise,  of  so  singular  a  friendship 
towards  myself,  can  you  wonder  that  I  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  your  late  very  dangerous  indisposi- 
tion t 

As  to  your  other  letter,  in  which  you  acquit 
yourself  of  all  intention  to  dissuade  me  from  my 
Neapolitan  purchase',  and  the  assurance  you  give 
me  that  yoo  only  meant  to  advise  my  continuance 
in  Rome,  I  understood  you  in  no  other  sense. 
But  I  suppose  (and  your 'letter  now  before  me 
confirms  the  supposition)  that  you  did  not  agree 
with  me  in  thinking  I  might  be  justified,  I  will  not 
say  in  wholly  renouncing,  but  in  seldom  taking  a 
part  in  public  affairs.  With  this  view  I  imagine 
it  was,  that  you  reminded  me  of  those  times  in 
which  Catulus  acted  so  distinguished  a  part". 


the  dialogue  concerning  the  most  celehrated  oraton,  in- 
quires, "  Qui  est  iste,  tandem  urhanitatis color?'*  Cicero 
replies,  "  Nescio,  inquam.  Tantum  esse  quendam  soio." 
Nevertheless,  it  appears,  by  what  he  immediately  subjoins, 
to  have  resulted  from  a  certain  refinement  of  expression 
and  elegancy  of  pronunciation  which  was  to  be  found  only 
amongst  the  most  polite  and  cultivated  natives  of  Rome. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  it  was  this  inexplicable  gnce  of  lan- 
guage and  utterance  that  was  infected  by  the  admission  of 
these  strangers  into  Rome;  who,  probably,  had  Intro- 
duced, among  the  little  pretenders  to  wit  and  humour,  a 
foreign  tone  of  Toioe,  together  with  an  exotic  turn  of 
phraseology.  A  prevailing  fashion  of  this  kind  would 
necessarily  extinguish  that  spirit  which  eeaaoned  the  old 
Roman  pleasantry  with  a  nuefo  quo  gapcre  vemaeulo  (as 
Cicero  somewhere  calls  it),  a  certain  exquisite  taste  and 
flavonr  peculiar  to  lU  native  soiL-^io.  de  Clar.  Orator. 
170,  et  atq. 

k  The  several  persons  here  mentioned  were  celebrated 
wits,  who  flourished  about  the  time  that  Cicero  was  bom, 
that  is,  in  the  consulate  of  C.  Atilius  Serranus  and  Q,.  8er- 
▼ilius  Ccpio,  n.  C.  647.  The  reader  has  already  had  some 
account  of  L»lins  in  r«iN. ',  p.  334.  Crassns  was  the  most 
distinguished  orator  of  his  times,  and  signaUsed  his 
eloquenoe  when  be  was  only  twenty-one  years  of  age,  at 
the  trial  of  C.  Carbo,  who  was  concerned  in  the  disturb- 
ances which  were  raised  by  the  Gracchi.  Lucillus  was  a 
Roman  knight,  and  great-uncle  to  Pompey.  He  consider- 
ably improred  upon  that  kind  of  satirical  poetry,  which 
received  its  utmost  perfection  in  the  following  century 
from  the  hands  of  HoraceL  Some  fragments  of  his  writinga 
still  remafo.  Oraniua  was  a  person  of  low  rank ;  being 
only  a  prwco,  or  sort  of  crier,  in  the  courts  of  Justice. 
Cicero,  however,  has  immortalised  his  memory  by  the 
frequent  encomiums  he  passes  upon  the  singular  elegance 
and  pleasantry  of  his  wit  and  humour.— Cio.  de  Clar. 
Orator.  158, 150,  &c. ;  Dacier,  Prdf.  sur  les  Sat  d'Horaoe, 
T,  la 

1  See  the  last  paragraph  of  letter  90,  book  viii. 

"•  Q.  L.  Catulus  was  consul  in  the  year  675.  and  died 
about  the  year  603:  during  which  period  he  had  many 
opportunities  of  exerting  his  patriotism,  by  rising  up 
against  the  gradual  encroachments  of  Pompoy  and  Cesar 
upon  the  public  liberty.  Thus  ho  opposed,  with  a  spirit 
worthy  the  best  times  of  ancient  Rome,  that  unlimited 
and  unconstitutional  commission  which  was  granted  to 
Fmnpey  under  a  pretence  of  the  piratic  war;  and  rendered 
himself  so  gloriously  obnoxious  to  Cesar,  that  the  latter 
endeavoured,  though  unsuoceasfully,  to  blast  his  well- 
established  credit  by  an  impeachment  for  embelsling  the 


But  tell  me,  my  friend,  what  resemblance  is  there 
between  those  days  and  the  present  ?  I  was,  at 
that  period,  far  from  being  inclined  to  absent 
myself  from  the  care  of  the  republic,  as  I  then  sat 
at  the  helm  of  the  commonwealth,  and  shared  in 
the  direction  of  its  most  important  motions'*.  But 
now  I  can  scarce  claim  the  privilege  to  officiate 
even  in  the  lowest  functions  of  the  state.  Were  I 
to  reside,  therefore,  altogether  at  Naples,  would 
there  be  a  single  decree  of  the  senate  the  less  by 
my  absence  ?  On  the  contrary,  though  I  live  in 
Rome,  and  appear  publicly  in  the  forum,  they  are 
settled  by  our  friend^  in  his  own  house,  entirely 
without  my  participation.  If  I  happen,  however, 
to  occur  to  his  memory,  be  sometimes  does  me  the 
honour  to  prefix  my  name'.  Accordingly,  I  am 
often  informed,  from  Syria  and  Armenia,  that  a 
decree  of  the  senate  is  published  in  those  pro* 
vinces,  and  published,  too,  as  made  on  my  motion, 
of  which  I  had  never  heard  the  least  mention 
before.  You  will  suspect,  perhaps,  that  I  am  not 
serious ;  but,  be  assured,  I  speak  the  literal  truth. 
I  have  at  this  instant  letters  in  my  possession  from 
the  remotest  potentates  of  the  globe,  returning  me 
thanks  for  having  procured  them  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  regal  title  from  the  senate  ^ :  when 
I  was  so  far  from  knowing  they  were  honoured  with 
that  appellation,  that  I  was  utterly  ignorant  there 
were  any  such  persons  existing.  Nevertheless,  as 
long  as  this  tupermiendani  of  our  manners*  shall 
continue  in  Rome,  I  will  comply  with  your  advice  ; 
but  the  moment  he  leaves  us",  I  shall  certainly  set 
out  to  join  you  over  a  plate  of  mushrooms*.  If  I 
can  procure  a  house  at  Naples,  it  is  my  purpose, 


public  treasura  In  short,  the  welfare  of  his  country  was 
the  great  and  constant  object  of  his  unwearied  labours ; 
in  which  he  persevered  with  a  seal  and  resolution  which 
no  fears  or  hopes  could  shake,  and  which  Cato,  of  all  his 
contemporaries,  seems  alone  to  have  equalled.— Pigh. 
AnnaL  iL  879 ;  Dio,  zxxvi.  p.  18, 49,  50 ;  Orat.  pro  Sext 
47. 

B  The  consulate  of  Cicero  fell  within  the  period  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  remark ;  that  is,  in  the  year  090. 

o  Cesar. 

P  It  was  usual,  In  drawing  up  the  decrees  of  the  senate, 
to  prefix  the  names  of  those  senators  who  wen  prindpally 
concerned  in  promoting  them. 

4  It  was  the  ambition  of  foreign  princes  to  obtain  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  regal  title  from  the  senate,  and 
to  be  declared  friends  and  allies  of  the  republic ;  an  honour 
which,  in  the  more  regular  times  of  the  Roman  goyem- 
ment,  was  but  rarely  granted,  and  only  in  consideration  of 
some  signal  serrices.  Bui  in  that  general  corruption 
which  preceded  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  this 
honour  became  renal,  as  it  supplied  a  rery  plentiful 
stream  of  wealth  to  those  leading  men  in  the  state  who 
were  not  ashamed  to  prostitute  the  most  lacred  privileges 
to  their  insatiable  avarice.  Cesar,  in  particiOar,  drew 
immense  riches  from  this  single  source ;  a  strong  instance 
of  which  has  already  been  produced  in  rem.  ^  p.  344 ;  Cea. 
De  BelL  Gall.  1.  43 ;  Suet,  in  Vit.  Jul.  Ces.  54. 

r  This  title  hod  lately  been  decreed  to  Cenr,  by  which 
he  was  invested  with  all  the  power  of  the  censorial  ofiice, 
without  the  name.  It  does  not  appear  for  what  reason  he 
chose  this  appellation  rather  than  that  of  censor.  Some 
have  supposed  that  U  was  from  an  affectation  of  modesty ; 
but  they  who  assign  this  reason  seem  to  forgot  that  Cesar 
did  not  blush  to  be  associated  with  the  gods  in  the  public 
worship  of  his  degenerate  Romans.— Suet,  in  Vit  JuL 
Ces.  76;  Appian.  De  BelL  Cir.  ill.  p.  404. 

•  Cesar  was  at  this  time  preparing  to  set  out  upon  his 
expedition  against  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  who  had 
assembled  a  very  oonaiderable  army  in  Spain. 

*  This  dish  was  in  great  esteem  among  the  Romana. 
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you  must  know,  to  li^e  so  abstemiously,  that  what 
our  late  sumptuary  law*  allows  for  one  day's 
expense  shall  suffice  me  for  ten.  But  if  I  cannot 
meet  with  one  to  my  satisfaction,  I  intend  to  be 
your  guest;  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  in  my  power  to 
oblige  you  more. 

Though  I  mentioned  in  my  last  that  I  almost 
despaired  of  Sylla's  house,  yet  I  have  not  absolutely 
given  up  all  thonghts  of  that  purchase.  Agreeably 
therefore  to  your  offer,  I  beg  you  would  take  some 
workmen  mith  you  in  order  to  survey  it ;  for  if  the 
walls  and  roof  are  in  agood  repair,  I  shall  perfectly 
well  approve  of  all  the  rest.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIL 
To  Trebmius. 

Though  I  had  always  a  great  affection  for 
Dolabella,  yet  I  never  received  any  favour  from 
him  till  now.  Indeed,  he  never  before 
A.  u.  7W7.  jjj^  ^jj  opportunity  of  repaying  those 
good  offices  he  owed  me  for  having  more  tlum  once 
stood  forth  in  his  defence.  But  his  late  zeal  in 
protecting  your  estate,  together  with  his  present 
assistance  in  promoting  your  restoration,  have  so 
abundantly  satisfied  every  claim  I  have  to  his 
services,  that  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  think 
myself  more  strongly  obliged.  I  teke  so  sincere 
a  part  with  you  in  the  joy  of  this  event,  that  in- 
stead of  your  thanks,  I  expect  your  congratulations. 
The  former,  indeed,  I  by  no  means  desire  ;  but  the 
latter  you  may,  with  great  propriety,  send  me. 

Since  your  distinguished  merit  has  thus  removed 
all  obstructions  to  your  return,  it  will  be  agreeable 
to  your  good  sense  and  greatness  of  mind,  to  forget 
all  that  you  have  lost,  and  reflect  only  on  the 
advantages  you  have  recovered.  You  will  remember, 
then,  that  you  are  restored  to  your  family  and  to 
your  friends  ;  and  that  whatever  yon  have  suffered 
in  your  estate  is  considerably  overbalanced  by  the 
glory  you  have  acquired ;  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  be  still  more  acceptable  to  you  if  the  republic 
had  in  any  degree  subsisted. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  friend  Yestorius, 
wherein  he  informs  me  of  the  grateful  mention  you 
make  of  my  services.  I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
you  for  your  professions  of  this  kind  in  general, 
but  particularly  for  those  you  expressed  to  our 
friend  Syro* ;  as  I  am  greatly  desirous  to  approve 
my  conduct  upon  all  occasions  to  every  sensible 
and  judicious  man.  I  hope  to  see  you  very  soon. 
Farewell. 

"  This  law  was  eoaoted  by  Caesar  soon  after  hia  return 
tmok  the  African  war.  It  regulated  the  expenses  of  the 
Romana,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  tables,  but  also 
their  dress,  equipage,  fumiture,  and  buildings.  But  Cvsar 
seems  to  have  found  it  a  much  easier  task  to  corrupt  than 
to  reform ;  for  though  he  was  very  desirous  of  enforcing 
this  salutary  law.  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
m  observed—Suet  in  Vit.  JuL  Ccs.  43 ;  Ad  Att  xiil.  7. 

▼  A  celebrated  Epicurean  philoeopher,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  Viigirs  preceptor. 


LETTER  XIIL 
To  Maretu  BrtUut''m 
I  A  If  persuaded  that  your  qusestor,  Marcus 
Yarro',  who  is  setting  out  to  attend  you,  needs  no 
^  recommendation  to  your  fitvour ;  for  I 
A.  u.  707.  ^jQ^^jt  not  t]jat^  5q  conformity  to  the 
maxims  of  our  forefathers,  you  look  upon  his  office 
as  giving  him  a  sufficient  title  to  your  regard.  And 
I  need  not  tell  you,  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
ancient  times  to  consider  the  relation  between  a 
proconsul  and  his  qusestor,  as  next  to  that  of  a 
father  and  son.  However,  as  Varro  imagines  that 
a  letter  from  me  will  have  great  weight,  and  has 
pressed  me  to  write  to  you  in  the  strongest  terms, 
I  willingly  perform  an  office  which  he  believes  will 
prove  so  much  to  his  advantage.  That  yon  may 
be  sensible  I  ought  not  to  refuse  this  request,  I 
must  inform  you  that  he  cultivated  my  friendship 
from  his  first  appearance  in  the  forum ;  as,  in  his 
more  mature  years,  two  circtimstanoes  concurred  . 
which  extremely  increased  the  affection  I  had  con-  J 
ceived  for  him:  the  one,  that  he  distingnished  ; 
himself,  aa  you  well  know,  with  great  genius  and 
application  in  that  persuasive  art  in  which  I  still 
take  particular  pleasure ;  the  other,  that  he  early 
became  a  member  of  the  society  for  farming  the 
public  revenues.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  he  had  never 
embarked  in  their  concerns,  as  he  has  been  a 
considerable  sufferer  by  his  engagements  of  this 
sort.  However,  his  union  with  a  company  fur 
whose  intereste  I  have  so  great  a  regard  was  one 
means  of  more  strongly  cementing  our  friendship. 

V  Marcus  Brutus  was  nephew  to  Gate,  whose  vlrtaes 
he  had  the  Just  ambition  to  copy.  He  seems,  however,  ia 
some  points,  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  model  he  proposed 
to  imitate ;  as  he  by  no  means  acted  up  to  that  inflexible 
uniformity  of  conduct  which  renders  the  characto'  of  Cato 
so  gloriously  singular.  Thus,  though  Bmtus.  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  eng^pred  on  the  side  of  Pompey,  yet,  imme- 
diately after  the  unsuccessful  event  of  that  action,  he  not 
only  made  his  peace  with  Caesar,  but  was  willing  to  oou- 
tribute  to  the  ruin  of  that  cause  in  which  he  had  so  latdy 
engaged.  For  when  Cssar  was  doubtful  what  route 
Pompqr  had  taken  in  his  flight.  It  was  by  the  advioe  and 
information  of  Brutus  that  he  followed  him  into  Egypt. 
Cesar,  Just  before  he  set  out  for  Africa,  appointed  Brutus 
governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  he  administered  with 
great  moderation  and  integrity.  It  was  during  his  resi- 
dence in  this  province,  that  the  present  and  following 
letters  addressed  to  him  in  this  book  appear  to  have  been 
written.— Plut.  in  Vit.  Brut 

'  Some  of  the  commentators  have  supposed  that  this  Is 
the  celebrated  Marcus  Terentius  Varro,  to  whom  several 
letters  in  the  preceding  book  are  addreseed.  But  Cellarius 
has  Justly  observed,  that  the  age  and  dignity  of  that  ttlns- 
trious  Roman  render  it  highly  improbable  he  should  at 
this  time  have  been  qucstor  to  Brutus,  who  was  a  mwA 
younger  man  than  himself.  Perhaps  the  penon  recom- 
mended in  this  letter  is  the  same  whom  Horace  mentions 
as  an  unsuccessful  adventurer  in  satiric  poetry :— 

'*  Hoc  erat,  experto  frustra  Varrone  Atacino, 
Atque  quibuadam  aliis,  melins  quod  soribwe  pnwiwm  " 
8at.x.Ub.L46L 
Fw  the  commentators  upon  these  lines  Inform  as,  that 
the  poet  here  spoken  of  was  Terentius  Varro,  a  native  of  the 
city  otAtax,  in  the  Narbonenslan  Gaul,  ftrom  which  he  was 
called  Atacintu,  and  who  was  bom  In  the  year  of  Rome 
67S.  He  must,  consequently,  In  the  present  year  have 
been  thb^y-four,  which  perfectly  well  ooincidee  with  the 
age  one  may  Justly  suppose  the  person  to  have  bean  in 
whose  Ikvour  this  letter  is  written. 
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A.fter  having  acted  with  the  highest  integrity  and 
applause,  both  as  an  advocate  and  a  judge,  he 
turned  his  ambition  (long  indeed  before  this  rero- 
lation  in  the  commonwealth  had  taken  place)  upon 
obtaining  some  employment  in  the  magistracy; 
and  he  esteemed  the  honours  of  this  kind,  which 
his  country  should  confer  upon  him,  as  the  noblest 
reward  of  all  his  former  services.  During  my  late 
residence  at  Brundisium^  he  obligingly  charged 
himself  with  carrying  a  letter  and  a  message  from 
me  to  Csesar ;  and  he  gave  me  a  very  strong  proof 
of  his  affection,  in  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which 
he  undertook  and  executed  this  generous  com- 
mission. 

I  purposed,  after  having  thus  assigned  the  reasons 
which  induce  me  to  give  Varro  my  friendship,  to 
have  particularly  pointed  out  the  virtues  of  his 
heart;  but  I  think  I  must  have  sufficiently  rendered 
yon  sensible  of  these,  by  declaring  upon  what 
motives  he  has  so  strongly  engaged  my  affection. 
Nevertheless,  I  will  here,  in  a  more  distinct  and 
explicit 'manner,  assure  you,  that  you  will  receive 
much  satisfaction  and  advantage  from  the  company 
and  assistance  of  my  friend.  You  will^find  him, 
indeed,  to  be  a  man  of  singular  modesty  and  good 
sense,  as  well  as  of  indefatigable  application  to 
business,  at  the  sane  time  that  he  is  an  entire 
stranger  to  immoderate  desires  of  every  kind.  I 
know  not  whether  I  ought  to  promise  Uius  far  in 
his  behalf,  as  his  character,  after  all,  must  be 
referred  to  your  own  experience.  But  in  forming 
new  connexions  of  every  sort,  it  is  of  much  im- 
portance in  what  manner  the  first  approaches  are 
made,  and  by  whose  hands  the  avenues  of  friendship 
(if  I  may  so  express  myself)  are  laid  open.  It  is 
this  office  that  I  have  here  undertaken ;  and  though 
the  employment  in  which  Yarro  stands  related  to 
you  may  well  render  my  services  minecessary,  yet 
they  certainly  cannot  render  them  prejudicial.  If, 
then,  I  possess  that  share  in  your  esteem  which 
Varro  imagines,  and  which  I  myself  am  persuaded 
I  enjoy,  let  me  soon  have  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
diat  my  friend  has  received  all  the  advantages  from 
this  letter  that  are  agreeable  to  his  owm  hopes,  and 
to  my  firm  expectations.    Farewell 


LETTER  XIV. 

To  Ligariiu*, 

Thouoh,  agreeably  to    the  friendship  which 

subsists  between  us,  I  ought  to  have  offered  you 

either    assistance  or  consolation  under 

A-  c.  707.  y^^j.  xniafortunes ;  yet  I  have  hitherto 

forborne  writing,  in  the  belief  that  it  was  not  in  the 

power  of  mere  words  to  remove  or  alleviate  your 

afflictions.     But,  as  I  have  now  reason  to  entertain 

the  strongest  hopes  of  shortly  seeing  you  restored 

to  your  country,  I   cannot  any  longer  omit  to 


7  Cioero.  upon  his  return  to  Italy,  after  the  battle  of 
Phanalla,  resided  at  Bnmdisium  till  Caesar's  arrlyal. 

*  QuintuB  Ligarius  was  lieutenant  to  C.  Consldius.  pro- 
consul of  Africa,  in  the  year  703 ;  in  which  post  he  Rained 
the  general  esteem  of  the  whole  province.  Accordingly, 
at  their  unanimous  request,  Gonsidius,  upon  his  departure 
for  Home,  resigned  the  administration  into  the  hands  of 
Ligarius.  During  hia  reftidonce  In  that  station,  the  civil 
war  broke  out ;  and  he  was  ut  this  time  suffering  exile,  for 
haTing  acted  upon  that  occasion  on  ttie  side  of  Pompey.— 
Orat.  pro  Ligar.  1 ;  see  rem,  t  on  letter  26  of  this  book. 


acquaint  you  with  my  sentiments  and  inclination 
concerning  your  affairs.  In  the  first  place,  then, 
I  am  well  convinced  that  yon  will  by  no  means  find 
Csesar  inexorable.  The  situation  of  public  circum- 
stances, a  regard  to  his  character  in  the  world, 
length  of  time,  together  with  what  appears  to  me 
to  be  his  natural  temper,  these  all  concur  to  soften 
his  resentment  every  day  more  and  more.  This,  I 
imagine,  will  appear  to  be  his  disposition  towards 
all  in  general  who  have  offended  him  ;  but  that  it 
is  particularly  so  with  respect  to  yourself,  I  will 
assure  you  upon  the  authority  of  his  most  intimate 
friends.  I  have  never  ceased  to  solicit  them  in 
your  behalf  ever  since  we  received  the  first  news 
from  Africa* :  and  your  brothers  have,  with  equal 
assiduity,  joined  me  in  these  applications.  Their 
virtues,  indeed,  together  with  that  affectionate  and 
unwearied  zeal  with  which  they  enter  into  your 
cause,  are  so  extremely  engaging,  that  I  am  per- 
suaded even  Ceesar  himself  cannot  refuse  anything 
to  their  requests'^.  But  if  we  do  not  advance  with 
all  the  expedition  we  wish,  it  must  be  imputed  to 
those  numberless  and  important  occupations  which 
render  Caesar  difficult  of  access ;  as  it  is  to  him 
alone  that  every  suit  is  now  preferred.  To  this  I 
must  add,  that  as  he  was  particularly  incensed  by 
the  late  war  fomented  against  him  in  Africa,  he  was 
inclined  to  keep  those  so  much  longer  in  suspense 
concerning  their  fate,  to  whom  he  imagines  it  was 
owing  that  he  had  so  many  additional  difficulties  to 
encounter.  But  his  resentment,  even  upon  this 
article  also,  appears  evidently  to  be  cooling ;  and  I 
desire  you  would  both  believe  and  remember  the 
assurance  I  here  give  you,  that  you  will  soon  be 
removed  from  your  present  uneasy  situation. 

Having  thus  acquainted  you  with  my  sentiments 
of  your  affairs,  I  had  rather  leave  it  to  my  actions 
than  professions,  to  declare  how  much  I  wish  to 
assist  you  in  them.  Let  me  assure  you,  however, 
if  I  possessed  that  influence  in  the  commonwealth 
which  you  are  pleased  to  think  I  har»  merited  by 
my  services,  you  should  have  no  reason  to  regret 
your  present  circumstances.^LBut,  alas !  the  same 
cause  for  which  you  are  suffering  in  your  person, 
has  impaired  me  in  my  credit.  But  whatever 
remains  to  me  of  my  former  authority  ;  whatever 
shadow  still  attends  me  of  that  dignity  I  once 
enjoyed ;  in  a  word,  as  far  as  my  advice,  my 
assistance,  or  my  interest  can  avail,  they  shall,  upon 
all  occasions,  be  faithfully  employed  in  seconding 
the  pious  zeal  of  your  excellent  brothers.  In  the 
mean  time,  preserve  that  manly  composure  of 
mind  which  you  have  always  possessed.  You 
ought  to  do  so,  indeed,  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
reasons  1  have  already  assigned ;  and  in  the  next, 
because  your  public  conduct  has  ever  been  such  as 
to  afford  you  a  just  ground  to  entertain  the  most 
favourable  hopes.  But  were  your  prospect  entirely 
the  reverse,  yet  a  consciousness  of  the  integrity  of 
all  your  counsels  and  actions,  with  regard  to  the 
commonwealth,  should  enable  yon  to  support  the 
worst  that  can  happen  with  a  firm  and  unshaken 
fortitude.     Farewell. 

■  Concerning  Caesar's  victory  over  Scipio. 

^  The  two  brothers  of  Ligarius  seem  to  have  stood  neuters 
in  the  oivil  war.  But  one  of  them  had  something  more 
than  a  mere  negative  merit  to  plead,  as  he  had  dhitin- 
guished  himself,  during  his  quxstorship,  by  promoting 
the  honours  and  interest  of  Caeaar.— Orat  pro  Ligar.  12. 

KK 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Marcus  Bruius. 
I  HAVK  always  had  the  satisfactioii  to  obaerre, 
that  you  were  particularly  inquiaitive  into  every 
A.  u  707  circ^unttauoe  relating  to  me.  I  doubt 
not,  therefore,  of  your  being  apprised,  not 
only  that  Arpinum  is  the  place  of  my  nativity,  but 
that,  upon  all  occasions,  I  zealously  patronise  the 
interests  of  this  city.  Ilie  whole  of  their  revenues 
for  religious  purposes,  as  also  for  the  repairs  of 
their  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  arises 
entirely  from  their  estates  in  GauL  Accordingly, 
we  have  despatched  Quintus  Fufidius,  Marcus 
Faucius,  and  Quintus  Mamercus,  each  of  them 
persons  of  equestrian  rank,  in  order  to  collect  the 
rents,  and  to  inspect  our  affairs  in  that  province. 
I  therefore  recommend  them  to  your  particular 
protection,  entreating  you,  by  our  mutual  friend- 
ship, to  assist  them  in  the  speedy  and  successful 
discharge  of  their  commission,  and  to  distinguish 
their  persons,  agreeably  to  your  usual  politeness, 
with  every  possible  mark  of  honour.  You  will,  by 
these  means,  add  three  very  worthy  men  to  the 
number  of  your  friends,  as  well  as  oblige  a  com- 
munity extremely  sensible  of  the  good  offices  they 
receive.  Let  me  add,  too,  you  will  perform  a 
service  highly  acceptable  also  to  myself ;  who,  as 
I  have  at  all  times  stood  forth  the  patron  of  the 
Arpinates,  am  in  a  more  especial  manner  ens^aged 
to  take  their  interests  under  my  protection  during 
the  present  year.  For,  in  order  to  the  better 
government  of  this  corporation,  I  have  procured 
my  son  and  nephew,  together  with  my  friend 
Marcus  Csesius,  to  be  chosen  lediles ;  the  only 
magistrates  which  our  city  admits.  It  will  be  much, 
therefore,  to  the  credit  of  their  administration,  as 
well  as  a  particular  honour  to  myself,  if  the  affairs 
of  this  community,  during  their  office,  should,  by 
the  assistance  of  your  generous  services,  be  placed 
in  a  more  advantageous  posture.  For  which  pur- 
pose I  must  again  most  earnestly  conjure  you  to 
comply  with  my  present  request    FarewelL 


LETTER  XVL 
To  the  same, 
I  BATE,  in  a  separate  letter,  recommended  to 
you,  with  all  possible  warmth,  the  commissaries 
A.  u  207.  ^PP^^'^^^  ^y  ^^c  <^i^7  of  Arpinum.  But 
I  shall  here  single  out  one  of  them  in 
particular,  and  desire  your  peculiar  regards  to 
Q.  Fufidius,  a  person  with  whom  I  am  united  by 
every  friendly  tie.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  by 
thus  distinguishing  him  from  the  rest,  to  lessen 
the  weight  of  my  general  recommendation,  but 
only  to  add  this  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  what  I 
have  there  requested.  Fufidius,  who  is  son-in-law 
to  my  particular  friend  Marcus  Csesius,  acted 
under  me  in  Cilicia,  in  quality  of  military  tri- 
bune ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  my 
satisfaction,  that  I  had  reason  to  think  I  received 
a  favour,  instead  of  bestowing  one,  when  I  nomi- 
nated him  to  that  employment  To  this  I  must 
add,  what  I  know  will  considerably  raise  him  in 
your  esteem,  that  he  has  a  taste  and  genius  fur  our 
favourite  studiei'.  Let  me  entreat  you,  then,  to 
receive  my  friend  with  the  most  distinguishing 


marks  of  your  politeness,  and  to  assist  him  in  the 
more  effectual  discharge  of  an  office  which  he 
accepted  merely  in  compliance  with  my  persuasions, 
and  contrary  to  his  own  convenience.  But  as  it  is 
the  ambition  of  every  man  of  a  generoos  mind  to 
be  approved  in  all  his  actions,  Fufidius  is  desirous 
of  executing  this  commission  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  merit  not  only  my  applause  in  particular,  who 
engaged  him  to  undertake  it,  but  that,  likewise,  of  ' 
our  whole  community,  in  general.  Now  this  be 
will  undoubtedly  receive,  if  my  recommendation 
should  procure  him  your  friendly  offices.  FarewelL 


LETTER  XVIL 
To  Servius  Sulpicius. 

The  excuse  you  allege  for  so  frequently  sending 
me  duplicates  of  your  letters,  I  very  readUy  admit ; 
^  y  ^^  so  far,  I  mean,  as  it  relates  to  your  cau- 
tion  of  guarding  against  the  negligence 
or  treachery  of  those  who  undertake  to  deliver 
them.  But  when  you  add,  that  a  poverty  of 
genius  likewise  (to  use  your  own  expression) 
obliges  you  to  this  continual  repetition,  it  is  an 
apology  I  can  neither  approve  nor  allow.  On  the 
contrary,  I  who  am  enriched,  as  you  ironically  tell 
me  (for  in  that  sense  I  understand  your  compli- 
ment)  with  all  the  treasures  of  eloquence,  and 
who,  in  good  earnest,  do  not  think  myself  wholly 
destitute  of  them  ;  even  I  am  far  from  pretending 
to  equal  the  delicacy  and  elegance  of  your  compo- 
sitions. 

I  always  approved  of  your  having  accepted  the 
government  of  Achaia  :  but  much  more  so  after  I 
had  read  your  last  letter.  The  several  reasons  yon 
mention  are  every  one  of  them  perfectly  just,  and 
altogether  worthy  of  that  prudence  and  dignity 
which  distinguishes  your  character.  But  I  can  by 
no  means  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  this  affair 
has  proved  so  different  from  what  you  expected  as 
to  give  you  just  occasion  to  condemn  the  step  you 
have  taken.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the  dreadful  con- 
fusion and  desolation  which  this  detestable  civil 
war  has  universaUy  spread,  inclines  every  man  to 
imagine  that  both  himself,  and  the  scene  in  which 
he  happens  to  be  placed,  are,  of  all  others,  the 
most  completely  miserable.  Hence  it  is  that  you 
repent  of  the  choice  you  have  made,  and  look  upon 
us  as  much  happier  who  remain  at  Rome ;  whereas 
we,  on  the  contrary,  though  we  do  not  suppose 
your  situation  is  wholly  without  its  inconveniences, 
yet  think  it  greatly  preferable  to  our  own.  In  one 
respect  I  am  sure  it  is  so,  as  you  have  at  least  the 
happiness  of  daring  to  write  your  complaints; 
which  is  more  than  we  can  do  with  any  safety. 
This,  however,  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  con- 
queror, who  conducts  himself,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, with  the  utmost  moderation ;  but  is  entirely 
owing  to  that  general  spirit  of  insolence  which 
victory,  in  all  civil  wars,  never  fails  to  inspire.  The 
single  point  in  which  our  situation  can  pretend  to 
have  had  the  advantage  of  yours,  is,  that  it  gave  us 
the  satisfaction  not  only  of  knowing  somewhat 
earlier  than  you  could,  that  your  colleague  Mar- 
cellas*^  has  obtained  his  pardon,  but  of  being 
witnesses  in  what  manner  that  whole  affair  was 


c  Sulpicius  and  Marcellos  were  oolleagues  in  ths  <rfBoeof 
consul.— An.  Urb.  7US. 
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conducted.  For,  be  assured,  it  is  the  only  honour- 
able transaction  of  a  public  nature  that  has  passed 
amongst  us  since  the  breaking  out  of  this  calami- 
tous civil  war.  Csesar,  after  having  complained  of 
the  acrimony  (as  he  called  it)  with  which  Marcellus 
had  opposed  him,  and  mentioned,  with  the  highest 
applause,  the  equity  and  prudence  of  your  conduct 
in  the  same  conjuncture  %  on  a  sudden,  and  much 
beyond  our  expectations,  declared,  that  notwith- 
standing he  haid  so  much  reason  to  complain  of 
Marcellus,  he  could  not  refuse  to  pardon  him  at 
the  general  request  of  the  senate.  For  I  should 
have  told  you,  that  as  soon  as  Lucius  Piso  had 
mentioned  in  the  senate  the  affair  of  Marcellus, 
and  his  relation  Caius  Marcellus  had  thrown  him- 
self  at  Caesar's  feet,  the  whole  house  unanimously 
rose  up,  and  approaching  towards  Caesar,  joined 
in  one  common  intercession.  In  short,  there  was 
something  so  truly  glorious  in  the  transaction  of 
that  day,  that  I  could  not  but  look  upon  it  as  a 
sort  of  symptom  that  the  republic  was  again 
reviving.  All  the  senators  who  had  been  asked" 
their  opinion  before  me,  severally  returned  their 
acknowledgments  to  Caesar,  except  Volcatius',  who 
declared  that  he  would  not  have  made  them,  even 
if  he  had  been  in  the  place  of  Marcellus  himself. 
But  when  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  instantly  changed 
a  resolution  which  I  had  long  formed.  I  had  de- 
termined, not  from  indolence,  believe  me,  but  as 
being  sensible  of  the  want  of  that  authority  which 
once  attended  my  eloquence,  to  preserve  a  perpe- 
tual silence  in  public.  But  the  greatness  of  mind 
which  Caesar  discovered  upon  this  occasion,  toge- 
ther with  that  noble  zeal  which  broke  forth  at  the 
same  time  in  the  senate,  entirely  overcame  the 
strength  of  my  resolution,  and  I  addressed  my 
acknowledgments  to  Caesar  in  a  long  harangue  v. 
This,  I  fear,  may  prove  the  occasion,  in  other 
instances,  of  drawing  me  out  from  that  literary 
retirement,  which  affords  the  single  consolation  I 
receive  under  our  general  misfortunes.  Never- 
theless, since  I  have,  by  this  means,  avoided  giving 
Caesar  offence,  who,  perhaps,  would  have  inter- 

d  That  is,  during  the  oonsulate  of  Sulptoiufl  and  Mar- 
cellus. See  an  aooount  of  his  oonduot  at  this  critical 
period,  in  ran,  ',p.  454. 

c  When  a  question  was  moved  in  the  senate,  the  method 

of  debating  upon  it  was,  that  the  consul,  after  having 

delivered  his  own  opinion,  proceeded  to  aak  the  opinions 

of  all  the  other  senators  teverally  by  name,  and  in  their 

proper  order ;  beginning  always  with  the  oonsulan,  and 

going  on  to  the  prstorians,  dec— Mid.  on  the  R.  8.  p.  IfiO. 

'  Probably  the  person  here  mentioned  is  Lucius  Yol- 

!    catius  Tullus,  who  was  congul  in  the  year  687.    The  noble 

,    spirit  which  he  showed  upon  this  occasion,  in  Booming  to 

I    thank  Cesar  for  what  tbo  usurper  ought  to  hare  had  no 

I    power  to  bestow,  was  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the 

\    republic :  and  though  Cicero  speaks  of  it  without  the  least 

approbation,  it  was  the  only  circumstance  In  this  business 

I    that  merited  his  applause.    For  must  it  not  have  affected 

a  true  patriot  with  the  utmost  concern  and  indignation, 

I    to  see  the  Roman  senate,  that  august  council  of  the  whole 

I    witrld  (as  Cicero  himself  has  somewhere  called  it),  humbly 

supplicating,  at  the  feet  of  Cesar,  for  the  restoration  of 

I    one  of  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  ? 

I       f  This  speech  is  still  extant :  and  perhaps  it  is  one  of  the 

I    noblest  monuments  that  remains  of  the  grace  and  energy 

of  ancient  eloquence.    It  abounds  with  the  most  spirited 

.    and  best-turned  compliments  that  wit  ever  paid  to  power : 

for  which  the  severest  patriotism  could  scarce  condemn 

I    Cioero,  as  they  all  artfully  tend  to  induce  Cesar  to  restore 

J    the  republio. 


preted  my  silence  into  a  proof  that  I  considered 
the  republic  as  no  longer  subsisting,  I  shall  now 
and  then  resume  this  practice  :  I  shall  resume  it, 
however,  extremely  seldom,  and  only  just  enough 
to  comply  with  his  inclinations,  without  interrupt- 
ing my  philosophical  studies.  For  though  I  was 
early  devoted  to  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
and  particularly  to  philosophy,  yet  I  find  my 
passion  for  her  growing  still  stronger  upon  me 
every  day  I  live :  perhaps  it  is  because  age  has 
rendered  me  more  mature  for  the  lessons  of  wisdom, 
and  that  the  misery  of  the  times  has  deprived  me 
of  every  other  relief.  I  perceive  by  your  letters 
that  you  are  called  off  by  numberless  occupations 
from  studies  of  this  kind :  I  hope,  however,  that 
the  long  nights  will  now  afford  you  some  leisure  to 
resume  them. 

Your  son  (and  let  me  call  him  also  mine)  dis- 
tinguishes me  with  great  marks  of  his  consideration ; 
as  in  return  I  admire  him  not  only  for  his  probity 
and  virtue,  but  for  his  learning  and  genius.  He 
frequently  confers  with  me  in  rehition  to  your 
resigning,  or  continuing  in  your  government ;  and 
I  still  remain  in  the  same  opinion,  that  we  should 
neither  of  us  take  any  measures  but  such  as  shall 
be  perfectly  agreeable  to  Caesar.  Affairs  are  so 
situated  at  Rome,  that  you  could  find  no  other 
satisfaction  in  being  here  than  what  would  arise 
from  enjoying  the  company  of  your  friends  and 
family.  For  though  Caesar's  conduct  is  unexcep- 
tionable, yet  with  respect  to  all  the  rest,  both  of 
persons  and  circumstances,  I  am  sure  you  would 
much  rather  (if  one  or  other  must  necessarily  be 
your  choice)  receive  an  account  of  them  from 
others  than  be  a  spectator  of  them  yourself.  When 
I  say  thisy  it  is  in  preference  of  your  interest  to 
my  own ;  as  upon  all  other  considerations  I  am 
extremely  desirous  of  seeing  you  amongst  us. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XVIIL 
To  Marcuk  Brutut, 

Lucius  Cabtronius  Fjbtub  is  by  hr  the  most 
considerable  person  in  the  city  of  Lucca ;  but  not 
^      -gy    more  distinguished,  however,  by  his  birth 

'  and  rank,  than  by  the  solidity  of  his  un- 

derstanding, and  the  friendliness  of  his  disposition. 
In  one  wokI,  he  is  in  every  respect  a  most  worthy 
man.  I  might  add,  too,  (if  it  were  of  any  import- 
ance  to  his  chsracter,)  that  he  is  not  only  conspi- 
cuous for  his  eminent  virtues,  but  for  his  afBuent 
fortunes.  I  converse  with  him  upon  terms  of  the 
most  unreserved  intimacy ;  and,  indeed,  there  is 
no  man  of  senatorian  rank  whom  he  treats  with 
greater  marks  of  esteem.  I  therefore  recommend 
him  to  you,  not  only  as  my  friend,  but  as  worthy 
of  being  your$.  And  I  am  very  sure,  that  what- 
ever service  you  shall  render  him  will  afford  a 
satisfaction  to  yourself,  as  well  as  confer  an  obliga- 
tion upon  me.     Farewell. 
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LETTER  XIX. 
To  Marcus  Mareellus. 
I  6 INT  yon  a  long  letter '^y  a  very  few  dayi.ago, 
by  Qointins  Mucins;  wherein  I  fully  explained 
j^  „  <9^    niy  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  dispo- 
sHion  and  conduct  which  I  thought  would 
become  you  in  the  present  conjuncture.     Never- 
theless, as  your  freedman  Theophilus  (of  whose 
faithful  affection  towards  you  I  have  been  a  witness) 
is  setting  out  for  Greece,  I  was  unwilling  he  should 
I     wait  upon  you  without  bringing  a  letter  from  me. 

To  repeat  what  I  urged  in  my  last ;  let  me  again 
j     most  earnestly  exhort  you,  whatever  the  form  of 
our  government  be,  to  return  to  Rome  as  soon  as 
possible.    It  is  true,  you  will  have  the  mortifica- 
tion, perhaps,  to  see  many  things  that  will  give 
you  pain  ;  but  not  more,  however,  than  you  every 
day  learn  from  common  report.     Now,  it  would 
be  unworthy  a  man  of  your  character,  to  be  affected 
only  with  what  passes  before  his  view,  when  he 
can  hear  the  very  same  facts  related  (and  probably 
magnified  too)  with  le^s  concern.     But  you  will 
tell  me,  perhaps,  that  should  you  return  to  Rome, 
{     you  must  submit  either  to  act  or  to  speak  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  sentiments  of  your  heart.     In 
answer  to  which,  I  must  observe,  in  the  first  place, 
I     that  it  has  ever  been  deemed  the  part  of  true 
'     wisdom,  to  yield  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times ; 
!     or,  to  express  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  to 
I     comply  with  unavoidable  necessity :  and,  in  the 
I     next  place,  that,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  con- 
I     straint  yon  fear  is  in  no  sort  among  the  number  of 
our  present  grievances.'   It  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  you  may  not  be  at  liberty  openly  to  declare 
your  opinions ;   but  totally  silent  you   may  un- 
doubtedly be.     For  the  sole  cognizance  of  all 
affairs  is  centred  in  a  single  person' ;  and  he  de- 
termines as  seems  good  to  himself,  without  con- 
sulting any  of  his  party.     And  this  would  have 
been  pretty  much  the  case,  had  that  other  chief  J, 
whose  cause  we  chose  to  follow,  been  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  commonwealth.     For  at  a  time  when 
we  were  all  embarked  with  him  in  the  same  common 
danger,  he  admitted  none  into  his  council  but 
those  that  were  ill  qualified  to  be  his  advisers. 
And  can  it  be  supposed  that  he  would  have  placed 
himself  more  upon  a  level  with  us  after  victory 
than  when  his  success  was  altogether  doubtful  ?    Is 
it  to  be  imagined,  that  he  who  rejected  those  most 
prudent  measures  yon  recommended  in  your  con- 
sulate, and  refused,  likewise,  to  follow  the  concur- 
rent sentiments  of  you  and  your  relation*^  who 
succeeded  you  in  that  office,  and  administered  it 
by  your  counsels — is  it  to  be  imagined  that  such  a 
man,  were  he  now  at  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, would  consult  either  your  opinion  or  mine  ? 
All  civil  wars  abound  with  numberless  calamities  : 
a  truth  which  though  our  ancestors  were  so  happy 
as  never  once  to  have  experienced,  the  present 
generation  too  .freqnentiy  has '.     But  amidst  its 
many  miserable  consequences^  jione  is  more  justly 

h  This  letter  is  not  extant:  but  it  probably  contained 
an  account  of  what  had  passed  in  the  senate,  concerning 
the  restoration  of  MarcoUua.— See  letter  17  of  thia  book, 
p.  499. 

i  Caesar.  i  Pompey.        ^  Cnins  MaroeUua. 

1  The  first  civil  war,  in  the  strict  acceptAtinn  of  that 
term,  which  Rome  had  ever  seen,  was  between  Marius  and 
Sylla ;  about  forty-two  years  before  the  date  of  tliis  letter. 


to  be  dreaded  than  victory  itself.  For  thongh  it 
should  turn  on  the  more  meritorious  i^de,  yet  it 
will  be  apt  to  inspire  even  these  with  a  spirit  of 
insolence  and  cruelty :  and  if  they  should  not  be 
so  by  inclination,  they  at  least  will  by  necessity. 
For,  in  many  instances,  the  victor  must  find  him- 
self constrained  to  comply  with  the  will  of  those 
who  assisted  him  in  his  conquest  Tell  me,  my 
friend,  did  we  not  both  foresee  what  cruelties 
would  have  been  exercised  if  our  party  had  proved 
successful  ?  And  would  yon,  in  that  case,  have 
lived  an  exile  from  your  country,  that  you  might 
not  have  been  a  spectator  of  so  sad  a  scene  ?  I 
know  you  will  reply  in  the  negative  ;  and  will  assure 
me,  that  you  should  then  have  remained  in  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  your  estate  and  honours. 
Yet  certainly  it  would  have  become  a  man  of  your 
patriotic  spirit  to  have  been  far  less  concerned  for 
his  own  interest  than  for  that  of  the  republic. 

But  to  what  purpose,  let  me  farther  ask,  should 
you  persevere  in  banishing  yourself  from  Rome  ? 
Hitherto,  indeed,  the  world  has  approved  your 
conduct,  in  having  entered  into  the  civil  war  with 
reluctance,  and  in  having  wisely  declined  pushing 
it  to  its  last  desperate  extremity.  The  world 
admires,  too,  your  good  fortune  (as  it  may  justly 
be  called,  considering  the  distracted  state  of  the 
times)  in  having  been  able  to  maintain  your  dig- 
nity  and  reputation  in  an  honourable  retreat.  But 
the  time  is  now  arrived  when  you  ought  to  think 
no  place  more  desirable  than  your  native  country. 
If  she  appears  less  beautiful  than  formerly,  this 
circumstance  should  not  diminish  your  alfeetion, 
but  rather  raise  your  compassion :  and  as  there 
are  so  many  illustrious  citizens  whose  loss  she 
deplores,  you  should  spare  her  the  additional  sorrow 
of  being  deprived  likewise  of  you.  If  you  dis- 
covered a  true  greatness  of  spirit  in  scorning  to  be 
the  suppliant  of  Caesar's  power,  may  you  not  betray 
too  much  pride  in  contemning  the  offers  of  his 
clemenpy  ?  And  if  you  acted  wisely  in  withdraw- 
ing from  your  country,  may  it  not  be  thought 
insensibility,  should  you  show  no  desire  of  return- 
ing ?  In  a  word,  though  you  should  take  no  satis- 
faction in  public  affairs,  yet  surely  it  is  imprudent 
to  abandon  your  own.  But,  above  all,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  consider  whether  your  present  situ- 
ation is  as  secure  as  it  may  perhaps  be  agreeable. 
Violences  are  everywhere  committed  with  great 
licentiousness ;  but  more  particularly  in  foreign 
countries,  where  villany  is  less  restrained  by  awe 
and  shame  from  its  cruel  purposes.  I  mention 
this  from  my  concern  for  your  welfare ;  which  is 
so  great,  indeed,  that  if  it  be  not  equal,  it  is 
certainly,  at  least,  inferior  only  to  that  of  your 
relation  Marcellus  "'.  Believe  me,  then,  it  becomes 
you  to  act  agreeably  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  and  with  a  rational  regard  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  your  life  and  fortunes.  FarewelL 
■■    ♦ 

LETTER  XX. 

Marcut  Marcellus^  to  Cicero. 

I  HAVB  upon  every  occasion  shown  you,  but 

particularly  in  the  present,  that  I  pay  the  highest 

^  ^  j^    regard  to  your  sentiments  and   advice. 

''    Accordingly,   notwithstanding   my   very 

«  Cuius  Marcellus. 

B  This  letter  seems  to  be  an  answer  to  that  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  first  remark  on  the  preceding  episUa 
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ftflTectionate  relation  Caius  Marcellas  had  not  only 
entreatedi  but  earnestly  conjured  me  to  act  in  the 
manner  yon  recommend,  yet  his  persuasions  could 
by  no  means  prevaili  till  I  found  them  supported 
by  yours. 

I  am  iodebted  to  your  letter  for  a  particular 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  this  affair  has 
been  transacted ;  and  I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
you  for  your  congratulations  thereupon,  as  1  know 
they  proceed  from  an  excellent  heart.  But  among 
the  very  few  friends  and  relations  who  have  sin- 
cerely endeavoured  to  promote  my  recal,  nothiog 
in  this  whole  tmnsaction  affords  me  so  true  a  joy 
as  to  have  experienced  your  singular  zeal  and 
good-will  towards  me.  Everything  else,  indeed, 
the  calamities  of  the  times  have  taught  me  to 
resign  with  great  tranquillity  and  indifference  : 
but  to  be  deprived  of  the  friendship  of  men  of  your 
worth  and  character,  would  render  life,  under  every 
circumstance,  altogether  insupportable.  It  is  upon 
the  enjoyment,  therefore,  of  this  privilege  that  I 
chiefly  congratulate  myself;  and  I  shall  endeavour 
to  convince  you,  that  you  have  conferred  your 
good  offices  upon  one  who  is  most  sincerely  and 
warmly  your  friend.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXL 
To  Maretu  Brutus, 
Lucius  Titius  Strabo  is  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  most  distinguished  of  our  Roman 
A  u  707  ^'^if  ^^B'  I  ^i^®  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  strictest 
fiimiliarity,  as  indeed  we  are  united  by 
every  kind  of  friendly  connexion.  •  He  claims  a 
debt  which  is  owing  to  him  in  your  province,  from 
Publius  Cornelius :  but  Volcatius,  who  presides  in 
our  court  of  justice^  at  Rome,  having  refused  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  cause,  has  directed  it  to  be 
tried  in  Gaul.  I  request  your  assistance,  therefore, 
in  bringing  this  affair  to  a  speedy  determination ; 
and  1  request  it  so  much  the  more  earnestly  than  if 
it  were  my  own,  as  a  man  may  with  a  better  grace  be 
more  anxious  for  the  pecuniary  concerns  that  relate 
to  his  friend  than  to  himself.  Let  me  entreat  you, 
then,  to  take  the  whole  conduct  of  this  business 
under  your  immediate  direction.  And  I  hope  you 
will  endeavour,  as  far  as  justice  shall  permit,  that 
Strabo's  freedman,  who  is  employed  to  manage  this 
suit,  may  recover  the  money  in  question  with  as 
little  trouble  and  expense  as  possible.  In  this  you 
will  greatly  oblige  me  :  and  you  will  find,  likewise, 
that  Strabo  is  extremely  deserving  of  your  friend- 
ship. Again  and  again,  therefore,  I  conjure  you 
to  take  his  interest  under  your  protection,  with  the 
same  care  you  are  wont  to  exert  in  every  instance 
that  you  know  will  be  agreeable  to  me.     Farewell. 

«  The  person  who  so  presided  was.  according  to  the  con- 
Btitutiun  of  the  Roman  xovemment,  the  prator  urbanug, 
or  city  prctor :  hut  Cmar  would  not  suffer  the  people  to 
proceed  this  year  to  the  usoal  election  of  thefr  magistrates, 
excepting  only  with  re^>ect  to  the  trihunes  and  sdiles. 
Instead  of  pnetors,  therefore,  he  arhitnurily  appointed  a 
certain  number  of  persons  to  administer  the  civil  Juris- 
diction of  the  city ;  which  is  the  reason  (as  one  of  the  com' 
mentators  conjectures)  that  Cicero  does  not  call  Volcatius 
by  the  proper  title  of  his  offioe.--Saet.  in  Vlt  Jul.  Caes.  76. 


A.U.  707. 


LETTER  XXII. 
To  L.  Papiriut  Paius. 

I  WRITS  this  letter  in  great  haste  upon  my 
tablets,  in  the  midst  of  an  entertainment  >>  at  the 
house  of  Volumnius.  We  lay  down  about 
the  ninth  hour 4 ;  and  I  am  placed  with 
your  friends  Atticus  on  my  right  hand,  and  Verrius 
on  my  left.  You  will  wonder  to  find  that  I  can 
pa^s  my  time  thus  jovially  in  the  midst  of  servitude. 
Yet  tell  me,  my  friend,  you  who  are  the  disciple  of 
a  philosopher,  what  else  should  I  do  ?  And  to  what 
purpose  should  1  torment  myself  with  endless  dis- 
quietudes?  "  Spend  your  days,''  you  will  probably 
reply,  "in  literary  occupations."  But  can  you 
imagine  I  have  any  other  ?  or  that,  without  them, 
my  very  being  would  not  be  utterly  insupportable  ? 
However,  though  employments  of  this  kind  cannot 
satiate,  there  is  a  certain  time,  nevertheless,  when 
it  is  proper  to  lay  them  aside.  Now,  at  such 
intervals,  though  a  party  at  supper  is  not  altogether 
a  point  of  so  much  importance  to  me  as  it  was  to 
you,  when  yon  made  it  the  single  subject  of  your 
arch  query  to  the  philosopher'';  yet  I  know  not 
in  what  manner  I  can  more  agreeably  dispose  of 
myself  till  the  fiour  of  sleep.  But  I  was  going  to 
name  the  rest  of  our  company,  and  to  tell  you  that 
Cytheris  ■  is  reclined*  at  the  left  hand  of  Eutrapelus. 
You  will  be  astonished,  I  suppose,  to  find  your 
grave  and  philosophical  friend  in  snch  society,  and 
will  be  apt  to  cry  out  with  the  poet*, 
*'  And  Inthi*  he,  the  man  so  late  renown'd  ? 
Whom  virtue  honour'd,  and  whom  glory  orown'd ; 
This  the  famed  chief,  of  every  tongue  the  praise : 
Of  Greece  the  wonder,  and  of  crowds  the  gaxe." 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  I  had  not  the  least  sus- 
picion that  this  fair  lady  was  to  be  of  our  party. 
However,  I  hnve  the  example  of  the  Socratic 
Aristippus^,  to  keep  me  in  countenance ;  who,  when 

p  The  time  of  meals  seems  a  very  extraordinary  season 
for  the  purpose  of  writing  letters.  Jlowever,  it  was  cus< 
tomary  with  the  Romans  to  employ  themselves  in  this 
manner  between  the  several  courses:  and  they  usually 
carried  tablets  about  them  for  tliat  use.  Plutarch  informs 
us  that  Caesar  generally  signed  his  despatches  at  table.— 
Plut.  in  Vit.  Jul.  Cm. 

4  The  Romans  reclined  themselves  upon  couches  at  their 
meals.  The  ninth  htmr  answers  to  our  three  o'ckick  in  tlie 
afternoon,  and  was  the  usual  time  when  they  made  their 
last  and  principal  meal. 

'  The  story  to  which  Cicero  here-alludes  is  more  expli- 
citly mentioned  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  letter. 

•  A  celebrated  onurtesun,  who,  a  few  years  before  the 
date  of  this  letter,  had  been  a  very  favourite  mistretM  of 
Mark  Antony.  If  the  authority  of  Servius  may  be  relied 
upon,  she  is  the  Lycoris  whose  infidelity  to  the  poet  Gallus 
is  the  subject  of  the  last  of  Virgil's  pastoralB.~Plut.  hi  Vit. 
Anton.  8erv. ;  m  Virg.  Eclog.  10. 

t  The  reclining  posture,  at  table,  was  esteemed  indecent 
for  women,  and  only  practised  by  those  of  a  loose  cha- 
racter ;  as  the  Roman  ladies  of  modesty  always  sat  at 
their  meals. 

n  Blanutius  supposes  that  the  verses  here  quoted  are 
from  a  tragedy  of  the  poet  Ennius,  entitled  "  Telamon  ;" 
which  Is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  gram- 
marians. 

V  He  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates ;  but  either  misUking  or 
perverting  the  lessons  of  hb  excellent  master,  he  main- 
tained that  "  sensual  pleasure  was  the  supreme  and  ulti- 
mate good."  His  practice  was  agreeable  to  his  doctrine, 
and  he  spent  his  life  (a  great  part  lit  which  he  piu^bcd  at 
the  eourt  of  Dlonysius,  the  Bk)Ulan  tyrant^  in  every  kind 
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he  was  reproached  with  having  a  commerce  of 
gallantry  with  the  Corinthian  courtesan, '  Tis  true, 
replied  the  philosopher,  (without  being  in  the  least 
disconcerted)  I  possess  Lait,  btU  Lais  possesses  not 
me.  The  expression  is  much  stronger  in  the 
original^,  and  I  leave  you,  if  you  think  proper,  to 
render  it  in  its  full  import  In  the  mean  time,  let 
me  assure  you  that  I  never  had  any  passion  of  this 
sort  even  when  I  was  a  young  fellow,  and  much 
less  now  that  I  am  an  old  one.  But  my  great 
delight  is  in  these  festive  meetings,  where  I  throw 
out  just  what  comes  uppermost,  and  laugh  away 
the  sighs  and  sorrows  of  my  heart.  Nor  were  you 
yourself  in  a  more  serious  mood,  my  friend,  when 
even  a  venerable  philosopher  could  not  escape  your 
raillery,  to  whom,  when  he  was  inquiring  if  the 
company  had  any  questions  to  propose  to  him', 
you  replied,  with  great  gravity,  that  "  it  had  been  a 
question  with  you  the  whole  morning,  where  you 
should  find  a  party  to  sup  ?  **  The  formal  pedant 
expected,  perhaps,  that  you  were  going  to  ask  him 
whether  there  was  one  heaven  only,  or  heavens 
innumerable :  whereas  it  was  at  that  time,  it  seems, 
much  more  your  concern  to  be  resolved  in  the 
humorous  problem  you  proposed. 

Thus  you  see  in  what  manner  I  pass  my  time. 
I  devote  part  of  every  day  to  reading  or  writing ; 
after  which,  that  I  may  not  entirely  seclude  myself 
from  the  society  of  my  friends,  I  generally  sup  in 
their  parties.  But  upon  these  occasions  I  am  so 
far  from  transgressing  our  sumptuary  law,  (if  any 
law,  alas !  can  now  be  said  to  subsist)  that  I  do  not 
even  indulge  myself  to  the  full  extent  it  allows. 
You  need  not'be  alarmed,  therefore,  at  my  intended 
visit :  you  will  receive  a  guest  who  jokes  much  more 
abundantly  than  he  eats.     FareweU. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

To  Ampius,  7 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Ampins,  it  is  with  the 

utmost   reason  that   I   congratulate  you  on  the 

A.  u  707    8^*^*^®*8  °f  yo"""  affairs.      I  am  by  no 

means,  indeed,  so  imprudent  as  to  flatter 

of  luxurious  indulgence.— Cic  de  Orator,  iii.  16, 17 ;  Athen. 
Delpn.  12. 

V  ""RX^^  Aa/5a  olfK  fyofMi,  was  the  answer  of  Aris- 
tippus ;  where  the  verb  ^»,  as  Manutius  otMerVes,  con- 
veys a  more  obscene  sense  than  the  word  habeo,  into 
which  Cicero  translates  it. 

X  The  ooncoitednees  of  the  ancient  sophists  was  so  extra- 
vagant, that  they  pretended  to  be  possessed  of  all  know- 
ledge, human  and  divine ;  insomuch  that  one-of  them  pub- 
licly boasted,  at  the  Olympic,  games,  that  he  was^not  only 
master  of  the  whole  circle  of  Uber^  arts  and  sciences,  but 
of  the  meanest  mechanic  crafts.  Acoordhigly,  it  was  cus- 
tomary with  them  to  call  upon  their  audience  to  propose 
any  question  whatever  in  which  they  were  desirous  to  be 
informed ;  which  was  no  sooner  delivered  out,  than  these 
philological  mountebanks  harangued  upon  it  in  that  fluent 
jargon  with  whi  h  schoolmen  in  all  ages  have  been  so 
liberally  endowed.  The  first  who  assumed  these  impious, 
shall  they  be  termed,  or  ridiculous  pretensions  to  omni- 
science, was  one  Oorgias,  a  Grecian :  and  this  man,  who 
in  more  enlightentM  d  ys  would  have  been  looked  upon 
with  the  utmost  contempt  by  all  true  phUosophers,  was 
held  in  such  high  esteem  by  his  countrymen,  that  they 
erected  a  statue  to  his  memory,  of  solid  gold.— Cio.  de 
Orator.  iiL  32 ;  De  Finib.  ii. 

y  Titus  Ampins  had  gradually  risen  through  the  several 
employments  of  the  state,  till  he  arrived  at  the  pra>tol^ 


you  with  false  hopes  ;  for  an  unexpected  disappoint- 
ment would  probably  so  depress  your  spirits  that 
nothing  would  ever  be  capable  of  raising  them 
again. 

I  have  solicited  your  cause  with  more  freedom 
than  was  altogether  suitable  perhaps  to  a  man  in  my 
circumstances  ;  as  the  invariable  friendship  which 
I  have  ever  borne  towards  you,  and  which  you  have 
always  most  faithfully  cultivated,  taught  me  to 
surmount  the  diflSculties  that  fortune,  by  impsiring 
my  credit,  had  thrown  in  my  way.  Accordingly 
the  promise  of  your  pardon  is  obtained,  and  all 
preliminaries  are  adjusted  and  confirmed  that  relate 
to  your  restoration.  I  speak  this  upon  my  own 
certain  knowledge,  having  been  a  witness  to  the 
whole  transaction.  It  happens  indeed,  very  luckily, 
that  I  am  connected  with  all  Caesar's  fiivourites ; 
insomuch  that,  next  to  Cesar,  there  is  no  one  who 
stands  so  high  in  their  friendship  as  myself.  Pansa, 
Hirtius,  and  Oppius,  Balbus,  Matius,  and  Postn- 
mius,  have  each  of  them  distinguished  me  with 
particular  marks  of  their  esteem.  If  I  had  endea- 
voured to  establish  this  interest  merely  with  a  view 
of  serring  you  in  the  present  conjuncture,  I  should 
by  no  means  think  I  had  reason  to  be  ashamed. 
But  I  did  not  cultivate  their  good  graces  upon  any 
motive  of  this  temporising  kind  :  on  the  contrary, 
every  one  of  these  whom  I  incessantly  solicited  in 
your  behalf,  are  my  old  friends.  In  this  number 
we  are  principally  obliged  to  Pansa,  who,  as  he  has 
the  greatest  credit  and  influence  with  Caesar,  so  he 
showed  himself  extremely  zealous  for  your  interest, 
and  very  desirous  likewise  of  obliging  me.  I  most 
mention  Tullius  Cimber*  also  as  one  with  whose 
good  offices,  upon  this  occasion,  I  have  great  reason 
to  be  satisfied.  He  employed  them  more  success- 
fully upon  your  account  than  he  possibly  could  in 
favour  of  any  other  man  ;  for  it  is  not  interested 
solicitations  so  much  as  those  which  proceed 
entirely  from  friendship  and  gratitude,  that  prevail 
with  Caesar.  Your  warrant,  however,  is  not  yet 
actually  signed,  for  there  are  certain  malevolent 
spirits  (who  affect  to  talk  as  if  they  were  not 
secretly  pleased  that  this  civil  war  broke  out,  and 
who  represent  you  as  the  principal  fomenter  of  it) 
that  would  be  exceedingly  offended  if  they  knew 
you  had  obtained  your  pardon.  It  was  tiiougfat 
advisable,  therefore,  to  manage  this  affair  with 
great  caution  and  secrecy ;  nor  by  any  means,  at 
present,  to  suflfer  our  success  to  be  publicly  known. 
It  soon,  however,  will ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  every 
thing  will  be  ripe  for  that  purpose,  before  this 
letter  shall  reach  your  hands :  for  Pansa,  whose 
word  may  be  depended  upon,  has  promised  me,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  that  he  will  in  a  very  few  days 
procure  your  warrant.  In  the  mean  time,  I  thought 
proper  to  send  you  this  previous  account  of  the 
prosperous  state  of  your  affairs.     For  I  find,  by 


ship :  from  which  post  he  was  elected,  in  the  year  696,  to 
the  government  of  Cilida.  As  he  had  distinguished  him- 
self during  his  tribunate  by  promoting  the  interest  sad 
honours  of  Pompey,  so  he  appears  to  have  been  a  warm 
partisan  of  his  cause  in  the  civil  wars ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  he  was  at  this  time  in  exile.— Pigh.  Annal.  iii. 
376. 

»  This  person,  though  greatly  in  favour  with  Cesar,  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  principal  conspirators  against  him. 
It  was  he  that  gave  the  signal  to  the  rest  of  his  associates, 
when  they  assassinated  Cesar  in  the  senate ;  and  Cimber 
held  him  by  the  gown,  while  Cassins  gave  him  the  first 
stab.— Suet  in  Vit.  Jul.  Caes.  82. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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talking  with  your  wife  Epulia,  and  by  the  tender 
tears  of  your  daughter  Ampia,  that  yon  are  more 
dispirited  than  your  letters  intimate ;  and  they  are 
apprehensire  that  yonr  uneasiness  will  be  increased 
by  their  absence.  In  order,  therefore,  to  compose 
this  anxiety  of  your  mind,  I  thought  it  incumbent 
on  me  thus  to  anticipate  a  piece  of  good  news, 
which  most  assuredly  will  be  Terified.  You  are 
sensible  that  in  my  former  letters  I  have  rather 
employed  such  arguments  of  consolation  as  were 
proper  to  affect  a  man  of  your  philosophical  magna- 
nimity, than  encouraged  you  to  entertain  any  other 
certain  hopes  than  those  of  being  restored  with  the 
republic  when  these  flames  should  subside.  And 
here  let  me  remind  you  of  your  letters  to  me,  in 
which  you  have  always  discovered  the  most  heroic 
determination  to  meet  with  firmness  and  fortitude 
whatever  it  might  be  your  fate  to  suffer.  I  was  by 
no  means  surprised  to  find  that  you  were  animated 
with  these  manly  sentiments,  when  I  reflected  that 
you  had  been  conversant  in  the  affairs  of  the  world 
from  your  earliest  youth ;  that  you  had  exercised 
some  of  the  most  important  employments  of  the 
commonwealth,  at  a  time  when  our  lives  and  liberties 
were  in  the  utmost  danger  * ;  and  that  you  entered 
into  the  present  war,  not  merely  with  the  pleasing 
prospect  of  victory,  but  with  a  mind  prepared  to  bear 
the  re  verse  with  a  wise  and  philosophical  resignation. 
In  fine,  as  you  are  employed  in  recording  the  deeds 
of  illustrious  heroes^,  it  particularly  concerns  you 
to  copy  out,  in  your  own  conduct,  that  magnanim- 
ity which  you  are  celebrating  in  others.  But  this 
is  talking  in  a  style  more  suitable  to  your  late  cir- 
cumstances than  to  your  present.  Let  me  only, 
then,  exhort  you  to  come  prepared  to  endure  those 
calamities  which  you  must  suffer  here  in  common 
with  every  citizen  of  Rome ;  calamities,  for  which, 
if  I  had  discovered  any  remedy,  I  should  most 
certainly  impart  it  to  you.  The  only  refuge  from 
them  is  in  those  philosophical  studies,  in  which  we 
have  both  of  us  ever  been  conversant ;  and  these, 
though  in  more  prosperous  days  they  were  only  our 
amusement,  must  now  prove  likewise  our  strongest 
support.  But,  to  end  as  I  began,  let  me  desire  you 
to  be  well  persuaded  that  all  things  are  completely 
settled  concerning  your  full  pardon  and  restoration. 
FaiewelL 


LETTER  XXIV. 
To  P,  ServUitis  Itauriotu,  Proconsul. 
As  the  friendship  that  subsists  between  us,  and 
the  singular  affection  you  bear  me,  are  circumstances 
A.  u.  707    universally  known,  I  find  myself  under  a 
frequent  necessity  of  applying  to  you  in 
behalf  of  those  who  solicit  my  recommendations. 
But  though  I  am  a  general  well-wisher  to  all  whom 
I  thus  introduce  to  your  favour,  yet  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  equally  interested  in  the  success  of  every 
one  of  them.    I  am  particularly  so,  however,  in 

■  AmpiuB  was  tribune  in  the  consulate  of  Cicero,  when 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  was  discovered ;  and  was  prctor 
In  the  year  605,  when  Clodiiis,  who  at  the  same  time  was 
tribune,  raised  so  much  disturbance  by  his  seditious  laws ; 
particularly  by  that  which  occasioned  Cicero's  banishment. 
— Fiirh.  Annal.  11.  a83L 

b  This  work  seems  to  have  been  of  the  biographical  kind, 
and  to  have  Included  the  life  of  Julius  Caeaar ;  as  Suetonius 
quotes  a  passage  from  it,  concerning  the  conduct  of  that 
emp«ror.->8uet  in  Yit  Jul.  Ccs.  77. 


that  of  Titus  Egnatius,  as  he  was  the  generous 
companion  of  my  exile,  and  shared  with  me  in  all 
the  pains,  the  difficulties,  and  the  dangers  which  I 
underwent,  both  by  sea  and  land,  during  that  most 
unfortunate  period  of  my  life.  Nor  would  he, 
without  my  consent,  have  left  me  at  this  juncture. 
I  recommend  him  to  you,  therefore,  as  one  of  my 
family  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  regard  ;  and 
you  will  much  oblige  me  by  convincing  him  that 
this  letter  shall  have  proved  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  Curius'^. 

Thbri  was  a  time  when  I  thought  you  made  a 
very  injudicious  choice,  by  preferring  a  foreign 
A.  V.  707  <^^^*"7  *®  7^^^  ^^^'  ^  imagined  that 
Rome  (while  yet,  alas!  it  was  Rome) 
must  be  far  more  suitable,  I  will  not  only  say  than 
PatrK,  but  even  than  the  noblest  city  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, to  a  man  of  your  amiable  and  elegant 
turn  of  mind.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  I  look 
upon  your  having  retired  into  Greece,  when  our 
affairs  were  well-nigh  desperate,  as  a  strong  proof 
of  your  great  penetration ;  and  I  consider  your 
absence,  not  only  as  a  very  judicious,  but  a  very 
happy  resolution.  Yet,  why  do  I  call  it  happy  ? 
when  it  is  impossible  that  happiness  should  be  the 
portion  of  any  man,  in  these  wretched  times,  who 
possesses  the  least  degree  of  sensibility.  However, 
that  desirable  privilege  which  you,  who  were  at 
liberty  to  leave  Italy,  enjoy  by  travelling,  I  have 
procured  by  another  method ;  and  I  can  in  some 
sort  say,  no  less  than  yourself,  that  I  live 

*'  Where  nor  the  name  nor  deeds  accursed  I  hear 
Of  Pelops'  impious  race  <*." 
For,  as  soon  as  my  levee  is  over,  (which  is  some- 
what more   frequented  than  formerly,  a  patriot 
being  now  looked  upon  as  a  sight,  of  all  others,  the 
most  uncommon*,)  I  shut  myself  up  in  my  library.    ; 
And  it  is  there,  my  friend,  that  I  am  employed  in   ' 
compositions  which  you  will  find,  perhaps,  to  be 
animated  with  all  that  spirit  you  once  said  so  ill   I 

e  He  was  one  of  the  city  qnnstors  in  the  year  691,  and 
about  five  years  afterwards  was  elected  into  the  post  of 

tribune.    It  does  not  appear  that  he  advanced  any  farther  i 

in  the  offices  of  the  state.    On  the  contrary,  it  seems  pro-  | 
bable  that  he  turned  his  pursuits  into  an  humbler  channel, 
and  engaged  in  some  branch  of  commerce.    It  was  for  this 

purpose,  perhaps,  that  about  the  time  when  the  dissen-  j 
tions  between  Pompeyand  Caesar  broke  out,  he  retired  into 

Greece,  and  settled  at  Patm.    See  letter  8  of  the  foUowing  ' 

book  ;  Pigh.  AnnaL  li.  334.  i 

d  The  sons  of  Pelops  were  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  whose  I 

Impious  and  cruel  acts  are  recorded  in  fabulous  history,  i 

ThodramaticpoetAttius  wrotea  tragedy  entitled  "Atreus,"  I 

from  which  play.  It  is  probable,  this  line  was  quoted,  and  ' 
which  Cicero  seems  to  apply  to  the  violences  committed  by 

some  of  the  leading  men  in  the  successful  party.    That  I 

Cicero,  however,  by  no  means  lived  the  recluse  he  here  ' 

represents  himself,  has  already  appeared  by  several  letters  ! 

In  the  present  and  preceding  book,  by  which  it  is  evident  ' 

that  he  mixed,  with  great  freedom  and  gaiety,  among  the  | 
chiefs  of  the  victorious  faction. 

c  A  true  patriot  was  a  sight  in  all  ages  too  uncommon. 

It  must  be  owned,  not  to  have  been  worth  remarking ;  * 

but,  whether  those  who  visited  Cicero,  in  order  to  view  so  | 

singular  a  dliriosity,  were  disappointed  or  not,  is  a  qucs-  i 
tion  which  e>'ery  reader  by  this  time,  perhaps,  may  bo 

able  Tery  clearly  to  determine.  | 
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a^eed  with  my  dejection  and  despair,  when  you 
reproached  me,  at  your  house,  for  not  acting  up  to 
the  fortitude  that  appeared  in  my  writings.  I  must 
confess,  I  could  not  at  that  time  forbear  lamenting 
the  wretched  fate  of  the  republic  ;  to  which  I  was 
the  more  tenderly  attached,  as  I  had  not  only  been 
distinguished  with  its  honours,  but  had  greatly 
assisted  it  by  my  services.  And  even  now,  that 
time  (which  wears  out  the  sorrows  of  the  weakest 
minds),  together  with  reason  (which  ought  to  have 
the  strongest  influence  for  that  purpose),  have  jointly 
contributed  to  compose  my  breast;  yet  1  still  lament 
to  see  the  commonwealth  thus  fallen,  without  a 
hope  of  ever  rising  more !  There  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, that  can  at  present  be  justly  imputed  to  Htm, 
in  whom  all  power  is  now  vested  ;  unless,  perhaps, 
it  be  that  he  has  more  than  he  ought.  And  as  to 
what  is  past,  our  fate  and  our  follies  have  had  so 
large  a  share  in  all  that  has  happened,  that  we 
cannot  complain  with  a  good  grace.  As  little  reason 
is  there  to  hope  that  affairs  will  mend.  1  cannot, 
therefore,  but  conclude  my  letter  as  I  began  it, 
with  admiring  your  judgment  if  it  were  choice,  or 
your  fortune  if  it  were  chance,  that  led  you  from 
this  unpleasing  scene.     Fai-ewell. 


LETTER  XXVL 
To  Ligarius, 
Bb  assured  that  I  am  exerting  my  utmost  efforts 
of  every  kind  in  order  to  procure  your  restoration. 
A.  u.  707.  ^^  truth,  the  singular  and  pious  affection 
'of  your  brothers,  for  whom  I  bear  the 
same  warm  friendship  that  I  entertain  for  yourself, 
will  not  suffer  me  to  neglect  any  opportunity  of 
employing  my  best  offices  in  your  behalf.  But  I 
had  rather  you  should  learn  from  their  letters  than 
from  mine,  what  I  have  already  performed,  and 
what  I  am  still  endeavouring  to  perform,  in  your 
affairs.  I  will  only,  therefore,  acquaint  you  myself 
with  the  strong  and  well-grounded  hopes  I  have 
conceived,  that  your  restoration  will  soon  be  effected. 
Let  me  previously  observe,  that  my  fears  in  all. 
doubtful  cases  of  importance  are  ever  apt  to  be 
much  superior  to  my  hopes ;  a  fault,  if  it  be  a  fault, 
which  I  am  very  ready  to  acknowledge.  Never- 
theless, the  last  time  I  waited  upon  Ccesar,  I  came 
away  with  a  full  persuasion  that  there  was  not  the 
least  reason  to  doubt  of  his  granting  you  a  pardon. 
I  attended  him  for  this  purpose,  at  the  request  of 
your  brothers,  on  the  26th  of  November  last,  in 
the  morning,  not  without  encountering  all  the  usual 
difficulties  and  indignities  before  I  could  gain  ad- 
mittance. Your  brothers,  and  the  rest  of  your 
relations,  having  thrown  themselves  at  his  feet,  I 
supported  their  petition  with  such  arguments  as  I 
thought  suitable  to  the  occasion'.     And  I  could 

'  Cicero  had,  shortly  afterwards,  a  more  public  occasion 
of  testifying  his  seal  for  his  friend.  For  Tubero,  though 
he  had  himself  engaged  in  the  same  party  with  Ligarius. 
having  from  private  pique  opposed  the  recal  of  Ligarius. 
Cicero  defended  him  before  Cesar  in  the  forum,  in  a  noble 
oration  which  is  still  extant  It  was  upon  this  occasion, 
that  the  pomp  and  energy  of  the  Roman  orator's  rhetoric 
is  said  to  have  had  such  a  wonderful  effect,  that  it  not  only 
madeCcesar  tremble,  but,  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary. 
It  made  him  change  his  determined  purpose,  and  acquit 
the  man  he  had  resolved  to  condemn.  This  story  has  often 
been  aUeged  in  proof  of  the  power  0/ ancient  eloquence ; 


plainly  perceive,  not  only  by  the  gradons 
which  Csesar  returned,  but  by  the  whole  air  of  bis 
countenance,  together  with  several  other  little  cir 
cumstances,  much  easier  to  remark  than  describe,  | 
that  he  was  extremely  well  inclined  in  your  favour'. 
Preserve,  then,  my  friend,  a  firm  and  vigorous 
frame  of  mind  ;  and  if  you  bore  the  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous season  of  your  affairs  with  fortitude,  let 
their  present  more  serene  and  favourable  aspect 
fill  your  heart  with  cheerfulness.  As  for  myself,  I 
shall  continue  to  act  with  as  much  assiduity  in 
your  cause  as  if  there  were  still  many  obstadn  to 
surmount.  To  this  end,  I  shall  very  zealously  per- 
severe in  my  applications  not  only  to  Cssar,  bat 
to  all  those  who  are  most  in  his  fisivour ;  every  one 
of  whom  1  have  experienced  to  be  much  my  friend. 
Farewell. 

and  the  translator  confesses,  that  he  has  himself,  in  the 
letters  published  under  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  FiU- 
osbome,  produced  it  for  that  puri>ose.  But,  upon  a  stricter 
inquiry,  the  supposed  fact  seems  to  be  extremely  ques- 
tionable. For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the  lesst 
trace  of  it  in  any  part  of  Cicero's  writings.  Now  this  his 
total  silence  seems  to  furnish  a  very  strong  preninptiTe 
argument  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  story ;  for  it  is  alto- 
gether improbable  that  a  man  of  Cicero's  character  should 
have  omitted  any  opportunity  of  diq>laying  a  cirDunutance 
so  exceedingly  to  the  honour  of  his  oratorical  powera 
In  the  next  place,  it  is  very  observable,  that  Talerius 
Maximus,  who  has  a  chapter  expressly  to  show  the  force 
of  eloquence,  and  who  mentions  a  particular  instance  of 
this  kind  with  regard  to  Cesar  himself,  yet  takes  not  the 
least  notice  of  the  fact  in  question.  But  if  it  had  been 
true,  is  it  credible  either  that  it  should  never  have  reached 
his  knowledge,  or  that,  knowing  it,  he  should  have  passed 
it  over  in  silence?  especially  as  it  affbrded  him  a  much 
stronger  instance  fur  his  purpose  than  any  he  has  thought 
proper  to  enumerate.  It  is  remarkable,  likewise,  that 
Quintilian,  though  he  frequently  cites  the  vexy  pasBsge 
in  this  celebrated  oration  which  is  supposed  to  have 
raised  the  strongest  emotions  in  Cesar's  breast,  yet  gives 
not  the  least  intimation  of  the  efflect  which  it  Is  pretended 
to  have  wrought.  Plutarch  is  the  only  ancient  writer  who 
relates  this  story,  and  he  introduces  it  with  a  A^yrrcu  8c, 
an  expression  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  did  not  copy 
it  from  any  earlier  historian,  but  received  it  only  from 
common  tradition.  Now  it  might  be  sufficient  to  give  rise 
to  such  a  report,  if  Cssar  had  been  aeiised  during  the 
course  of  this  trial  with  one  of  his  usual  epileptic  ilts, 
which  were  attended  with  that  change  of  colour  and 
trembling  of  the  nerves  that  Plutarch  ascribes  to  the 
force  of  Cicero's  rhetoric.  And  that  this  is  all  that  there 
was  of  truth  in  the  case,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  testi- 
mony of  Suetonius,  who  informs  us  that  Ca»ar  was  twice 
seized  with  these  fits  when  he  was  engaged  in  Judicial 
affairs.— Val.  Max.  viii.  9;  Quint.  Instit.  Orat  riii.  4,  6; 
ix.  2 ;  Plut  in  Vft.  Cioer. ;  Suet  in  Vit  Jul.  Ces.  45l 

K  Cicero's  presages  in  the  present  instance  appear  to 
have  been  well  grounded  ;  for  Ligarius,  shortly  afterwards^ 
obtained  Cesar's  permission  to  return  to  Rome^  Ligarius, 
nevertheless,  entered  into  the  conspiracy  against  him;  and 
history  has  recorded  the  very  spirited  answer  which  Liga- 
rius made  to  Brutus,  when  that  illustrious  Roman  paid 
him  a  visit  in  order  to  invite  him  into  a  participation  of 
his  schema  Brutus,  finding  him  sick  in  bed,  began  to 
lament  that  he  should  be  confined  at  ao  critical  a  con- 
Juncture  ;  upon  which,  Ligarius,  raising  himself  on  his 
arm,  and  takmg  Brutus  by  the  hand,  *«  Oh,my  friend," 
said  he.  "  if  you  are  meditating  any  enterprise  worthy  of 
yourself,  I  am  welL"— Plut  in  Vlt.  Brut. 
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LETTER  XXVII. 
To  P.  ServUius  IsauricuSf  Procontul, 
I  TOOK  occasion,  when  we  were  walking  in  yoar 
gardens,  to  recommend  to  yon,  with  all  possible 
A.  v.  707.  ^nicB^DMs*  the  Asiatic  affairs  of  my 
friend  Cerellia'*.  And,  agreeably  to  your 
usual  disposition,  and  to  those  many  great  and 
good  offices  I  have  perpetually  received  at  year 
hands,  you  very  generously  assured  me  of  your 
utmost  assistance.  This  circumstance,  I  persuade 
myself,  yoa  have  not  forgotten  :  I  am  sure,  at  least, 
it  is  not  customary  with  you  to  be  unmindful  of  my 
requests.  However,  the  agents  of  this  lady  inform 
her,  in  their  letters,  that  the  numerous  occupations 
in  which  so  extensive  a  province  engages  you, 
render  it  necessary  that  you  should  be  reminded, 
from  time  to  time,  of  your  promise.  I  entreat  you, 
therefore,  to  recollect  that  you  gave  me  full  assur- 
ances of  employing  your  good  offices  in  favour  of 
Cerellia,  so  £»  as  should  be  consistent  with  your 
honour ;  and  I  think  your  powers  for  this  purpose 
are  Tery  extensive.  For,  if  I  mistake  not,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  which  passed  in  relation  to 
the  heirs  of  Vannonius,  is  expressed  in  such  terms 
as  to  admit  of  an  interpretation  extremely  advan- 
tageous to  Cerellia's  interest.  But  this  must  be 
submitted  entirely  to  your  own  judgment ;  which, 
I  doubt  not,  will  construe  this  decree  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  intended  by  the  senate,  as  I  know 
the  respect  you  always  bear  for  the  resolutions  of 
that  assembly.  I  will  only  add,  therefore,  that  I 
desire  you  would  believe  that  every  instance  in 
which  you  shall  favour  Cerellia  will  be  a  singular 
obligation  conferred  upon  myself*    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 

To  Aulus  CacinaK 
I  WAS  informed,  by  your  zealous  firiend  Largus, 
that  the  time  limited  for  your  continuance  in  Sicily 
A.  u.  707  **P''^*  **"  ^^6  fi"'  of  January  next. 
Having,  therefore,  upon  all  occasions, 
observed  that  Cesar  ratifies  whatever  Balbns  and 
Oppius  act  in  his  absence ^  I  very  strenuously  soli- 

b  This  lady  was  not  only  a  particular  frleod  of  Cicero, 
but  a  great  reader  and  admirer  of  his  moral  writings.  But 
neither  her  philosophy  nor  her  age,  though  she  was  ten 
years  older  than  Cicero,  could  secure  her  character  from 
censure ;  and  slander  has  said  that  her  intercourse  with 
oar  author  did  not  always  turn  upon  matters  of  specu- 
lation. .  But  if  the  reader  has  the  curiosity  to  see  this 
charge  entirely  overthrown,  he'  will  find  a  very  satis- 
factory confutation  of  it  in  Monsieur  Mongault's  fourth 
remark  on  the  filst  letter  of  the  12th  book  to  Atticus. 

i  Aulus Ccdna  was  a  person  of  great  and  amiable  virtues 
in  private  life ;  and  he  was  distinguished,  likewise,  in 
public  for  hb  genius,  his  eloquence,  and  his  erudition. 
He  seems  to  have  particularly  excelled  in  the  science  of 
divination ;  upon  which  subject  he  wrote  a  treatise,  which 
is  often  cited  by  Seneca.  In  the  civil  wars,  he  not  only 
drew  his  sword,  but  his  pen  against  Cesar :  having  pub- 
lished an  invective  upon  that  general,  which  appears  to 
have  extremely  offended  him.  Cocina  was  accordingly 
banished ;  and  the  present  and  following  letters  to  him, 
were  written  during  his  exile  in  Sicily.~Cio.  Orat.  pro 
Gccin.  35,  36 ;  Benec.  Natural.  Quest,  ii.  passim. 

i  Cesar  was,  at  this  time,  in  Spain,  pursuing  the  war 
against  the  sons  of  Pompey ;  whilst  Oppius  and  Balbus 
were  acting  as  hia  vicegerents  at  Rome. 


cited  them  that  you  might  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  that  island  as  long  as  you  should  think  proper. 
In  all  my  applications  of  this  kind,  they  have  either 
instantly  complied  with  my  desire,  if  it  happened 
not  to  be  particularly  disagreeable  to  tkem,  or  have 
assigned  their  reasons  for  refusing  :  but  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  they  did  not  give  me  an  immediate 
answer.  However,  they  called  upon  me  again  the 
▼ery  same  day,  in  order  to  acquaint  me,  that  in 
consequence  of  my  request,  you  were  at  liberty  to 
continue  in  Sicily  during  your  own  inclination: 
and  they  would  be  answerable,  they  ssid,  that 
Csesar  would  not  be  displeased.  Thus  you  see  how 
far  your  licence  extends :  and  I  need  not  tell  you 
what  Qse  it  would  be  most  advisable  for  you  to 
make  of  it.  , 

After  I  had  written  thus  far,  your  letter  was 
given  into  my  hands,  wherein  you  desire  my  opinion 
whether  you  should  remain  in  Sicily,  or  go  into 
Asia  in  order  to  settle  your  affairs  in  that  province. 
I  do  not  well  know  how  to  reconcile  this  question 
to  the  account  which  I  mentioned  above  to  have 
reeeived  from  Largus.  For  he  talked  to  me  as  if 
you  were  not  at  liberty  to  reside  any  longer  in 
Sicily:  whereas  your  query  seems  to  imply  the 
eontrary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  my  sentiments  are, 
that  you  should,  by  all  means,  continue  in  that 
island.  The  nearness  of  its  situation  renders  it 
extremely  convenient  for  the  more  expeditiously 
receiving  and  returning  letters  and  expresses  during 
the  negotiation  of  your  pardon :  as  you  will  be  so 
much  the  earlier, likewise,  amongst  us,  if  you  should, 
as  I  hope,  obtain  leave  to  return  to  Rome,  or  at 
least,  into  Italy.  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  I 
am  altogether  against  your  removing  from  your 
present  quarters. 

I  shall  not  fail  to  recommend  you,  in  the  strongest 
tenus,  to  Furfanius  Posthumus  and  his  lieutenants, 
when  they  arrive  here :  but,  at  present,  they  are 
all  at  Mutina.  They  are  every  one  of  them  my 
friends,  and  not  only  persons  of  singular  merit, 
but  great  admirers  of  men  of  your  character.  You 
may,  without  any  particular  application  to  me,  de- 
pend upon  my  best  assistance  in  every  other  article* 
vi^erein  I  imagine  my  services  can  avail  you.  And 
should  there  be  any  of  which  I  may  be  ignorant,  if 
you  will  point  them  out  to  me,  you  will  find  that 
you  could  not  have  employed  any  other  of  your 
friends  who  would  have  acted  in  your  affairs  with 
so  warm  a  zeal. 

Though  I  shall  speak  so  effectually  to  Furfanius 
that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  your  delivering 
a  letter  to  him  on  my  part,  yet,  as  some  of  your 
family  were  desirous  you  should  have  one,  I  could 
not  refuse  their  request :  and  I  have  added,  at  the 
bottom  of  this,  a  copy  of  my  letter.    FareweU. 


LETTER  XXIX. 
To  Tihu  Furfaniiu^f  Proconsul. 
It  is  impossible  to  be  more  intimately  united 
with  any  man,  than  I  have  ever  been  vrith  Aulus 
A  u  707    ^^<^i^^    ^  ^^^^  ^^  8TCAt  familiarity  with 
'his  illustrious  father  :  and  the  early  pre- 
sages I  observed  in  the  son,  of  the  most  exalted 
probity  and  eloquence,  won  my  affections  to  him 
k  Ho^was  appointed  by  Cesar  proconsul  of  Sicily  for  the 
following  year ;  in  which  post  he  Is  said  to  have  conducted 
himself  with  great  clemency  and  moderation.^-Quartier. 
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from  his  youth.  W6  were  attached  to  each  other , 
not  only  by  the  mntoal  exchange  of  many  friendly 
offices,  but  by  the  same  common  tastes  and  studies : 
insomuch,  that  there  is  no  man  for  whom  I  ever 
entertained  a  more  tender  regard.  After  this,  I 
need  only  add,  that  I  am  under  the  strongest  obli- 
gations, as  you  see,  to  protect  both  his  person  and 
his  fortunes,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  As  I 
know,  by  many  instances,  the  sentiments  you  enter- 
tain both  of  the  calamities  of  the  republic,  and  of 
those  who  suffer  for  its  sake,  I  am  sure  your  own 
inclinations  will  lead  you  to  assist  Ceecina.  I  will 
only  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  suffer  my  recom- 
mendation to  increase  that  favourable  disposition 
in  proportion  to  the  esteem  which  1  am  sensible 
you  bear  me  :  and  be  well  persuaded,  that  you 
cannot  give  me  a  more  sensible  proof  of  your 
friendship.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXX. 
Aulus  Cacina  to  Cicero. 

I  BOPE  you  will  not  only  pardon  the  fears,  but 
pity  the  misfortunes,  which  prevented  your  re- 
A  u  707  ^^^^  ^7  performance  so  soon  as  I 
intended  :  but  my  son  was  apprehensive, 
I  hear,  that  the  publication  of  this  piece  might 
prove  to  my  prejudice.  And,  indeed,  as  the  effect 
of  compositions  of  this  kind  depends  more  upon 
the  temper  in  which  they  are  read  than  on  that 
in  which  they  are  written,  his  fears  were  by  no 
means  irrational ;  especially  as  I  am  still  a  sufferer 
for  the  liberties  of  my  pen.  In  this  respect  my 
fate,  surely,  is  somewhat  singular.  For  the  errors 
of  an  author  are  generally  either  reformed  by  a 
blot,  or  punished  h^  the  loss  of  his  fame :  whereas 
banishment,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  thought  the 
more  proper  method  of  correcting  mine.  And  yet 
the  whole  of  my  crime  amounts  only  to  this — wat 
I  poured  forth  my  invectives  against  the  man  with 
whom  I  was  openly  at  war.  Now,  there  was  not 
a  single  person,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  party  with 
myself,  who  was  not  in  effect  guilty  of  the  same 
offence ;  as  there  was  not  one  who  did  not  send  xtp 
his  vows  for  success  to  our  cause,  or  that  offered  a 
sacrifice,  though  upon  an  occasion  ever  so  foreign 
to  public  affairs,  without  imploring  the  gods  that 
Caesar  might  soon  be  defeated.  If  he  imagines 
otherwise,  he  is  extremely  happy  in  his  ignorance. 
But  if  he  knows  this  to  be  fact,  why  am  I  marked 
out  as  the  particular  object  of  his  wrath,  for  having 
written  something  which  he  did  not  approve, 
whilst  he  forgives  every  one  of  those  who  were 
perpetually  invoking  Heaven  for  his  perdition  ! 

But  I  was  going  to  acquaint  you  with  the  resFon 
of  those  fears  which  I  mentioned  in  the  beginning 
of  my  letter.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I  have  taken 
notice  of  you  in  the  piece  in  question;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  touched  upon  your  conduct 
with  great  caution  and  reserve.  Not  that  I  have, 
by  any  means,  changed  my  sentiments  concerning 
it ;  but,  as  being  afraid  to  say  all  that  they  dictated 
to  me.  Now  it  is  well  known,  that  in  composi- 
tions of  the  panegyrical  kind,  an  author  should 
not  only  deliver  his  applauses  with  a  iiiU  and 
unlimited  freedom,  but  heighten  them,  likewise, 
with  a  suitable  strength  and  warmth  of  expression. 
In  satire, indeed,  though  great  liberties  are  generally 
thought  allowable,  yet,  a  writer  must  always  be 


upon  his  guard,  lest  he  degenerates  into  petulance 
and  scurrility.  An  author  is  still  more  restrained 
in  speaking  advantageously  of  himself;  as,  withoat 
much  care  and  circumspection,  he  will  appear 
arrogant  and  conceited.  Of  all  subjects,  therefore, 
of  a  persofutl  nature,  it  is  panegyric  alone  wherein 
a  writer  may  expatiate  uncontrolled ;  as  he  cannot 
be  sparing  in  the  encomiums  he  bestows  upon 
another,  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  envy 
or  inability.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  yoa 
will  think  yourself,  perhaps,  obliged  to  me.  For 
as  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  represent  your  actions 
in  the  manner  they  deserve,  the  next  favour  to 
being  totally  silent  concerning  them,  was  to  mention 
them  as  little  as  possible.  But  difficult  as  it  was 
to  contain  myself  upon  so  copious  a  subject,  I 
however  forbore  :  and  a&  there  were  various  parts 
of  your  conduct  I  did  not  venture  even  to  tonch 
upon,  so,  in  the  revisal  of  my  work,  I  not  only 
found  it  necessary  to  strike  out  several  circum- 
stances I  had  inserted,  but  to  place  many  of  those 
which  I  suffered  to  remain  in  a  less  advantageous 
point  of  view.  But  should  an  architect,  in  raising 
a  flight  of  steps,  omit  some,  cut  away  part  of  those 
he  had  fixed,  and  leave  many  of  the  rest  loose  sod 
ill  joined  together,  might  he  not  more  properly  be 
said  to  erect  a  ruin,  than  an  easy  and  regular 
ascent?  In  the  same  manner,  where  an  author  is  i 
constrained,  by  a  thousand  unhappy  circumstances,  \ 
to  break  the  just  coherence  of  his  piece  and  destroy 
its  proper  gradation,  how  can  he  hope  to  produce 
anything  that  shall  merit  the  applause  of  a  refined 
and  judicious  ear  ?  But  I  was  still  more  embarrassed 
where  my  subject  led  me  to  speak  of  Caesar :  and 
I  will  own  that  I  trembled  whenever  I  had  occasion 
to  mention  his  name.  My  fears,  however,  did  not 
arise  from  any  apprehension  that  what  I  wrote 
might  draw  upon  me  his  farther  chastisement,  bat 
lest  it  should  not  be  agreeable  to  his  particular 
sentiments,  with  which,  indeed,  I  am  by  no  means 
well  acquainted.  But  with  what  spirit  can  a  man  ! 
compose  when  he  is  obliged  to  ask  himself,  at  every 
sentence,  "Will  Csesar  approve  of  this?  May 
not  this  expression  appear  of  suspicious  import  r 
Or  will  he  not  think  it  still  worse  if  I  change  it  { 
thus  ?**  But,  besides  these  difficulties,  I  was  per- 
plexed, likewise,  in  regard  to  the  applauses  and 
censures  which  I  dealt  out  to  others :  as  I  was  afraid 
I  might  apply  them  where  they  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  very  agreeable  to  Caesar,  though  they  might  not 
actually  give  him  offence.  I  reflected,  that  if  his 
vengeance  pursued  me  for  what  I  wrote,  whilst  I 
had  my  sword  in  my  hand ;  what  might  be  the 
consequence,  should  I  displease  him  now  that  I 
am  a  disarmed  exile  ?  These  fears  increased  upon 
me,  when  I  considered  the  cautious  manner  in 
which  you  thought  it  necessary  to  deliver  your 
sentiments  in  your  treatise  entitled  the  Orator; 
where  you  modestly  apologise  for  venturing  to 
publish  your  notions  upon  the  subject,  by  ascribing 
it  to  the  request  of  Brutus.  But  if  you,  whose 
eloquence  has  rendered  you  the  general  patron  of 
every  Roman,  deemed  it  expedient  to  be  thus  art- 
fully guarded,  how  much  more  requisite  is  it  for 
your  old  client,  who  is  now  reduced  to  implore 
that  protection  fh)m  every  citizen  in  general,  which 
he  once  received  from  yourself  in  particular  ? 
An  author  who  writes  under  the  constraint  of  so 
many  doubts  and  fears,  though  fean,  perhaps,  that 
are  altogether  groundless ;  who  is  forced  to  adjust 
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■Imoflt  every  sentence,  not  to  his  own  judgment, 
but  to  the  impression  it  may  probably  make  upon 
others ;  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  execute 
any  composition  with  success.  And  though  this 
is  a  difficulty  which  you  have  never,  it  is  possible, 
experienced!,  as  your  exalted  genius  is  equal  to  every 
undertaking ;  yet  I  am  sure  I  experienced  it  very 
sensibly  myself.  Nevertheless,  I  ordered  my  son 
to  read  my  performance  to  you ;  but  not  to  leave 
it  in  your  hands,  unless  you  would  promise  to 
correct  it;  that  is,  unless  you  would  new-model 
it  in  all  its  parts. 

As  to  my  Asiatic  expedition:  notwithstanding 
my  affiurs  require  my  presence  in  that  province, 
yet,  in  obedience  to  your  advice,  I  have  laid  aside 
my  intended  voyagp.  And  now,  as  yon  are  sensible 
that  my  fate  must  necessarily,  one  way  or  other, 
be  soon  determined,  1  need  not,  I  am  persuaded, 
particularly  exhort  you  to  assist  me  with  your  good 
offices.  Let  me  only  entreat  you,  my  dear  Cicero, 
not  to  defer  them  in  expectation  of  my  son's  arrival. 
For  his  youth,  his  tenderness,  and  his  fears,  render 
him  ill  able  to  think  of  every  measure  which  may 
be  proper  to  be  taken  for  my  advantage.  The 
whole  management,  therefore,  of  my  cause,  must 
rest  entirely  upon  you,  as  it  is  upon  you,  in  truth, 
that  all  my  hopes  depend.  Your  judicious  observa- 
tion has  enabled  you  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses 
of  Cssar's  heart;  and  you  are  acquainted  with  all 
the  most  probable  methods  of  prevailing  with  him  : 
so  that  each  successful  step  that  shall  be  made  in 
this  affair,  fiom  its  commencement  to  its  conclusion, 
must  proceed  altogether  from  you.  I  am  sensible, 
likewise,  that  you  have  great  interest  with  Ctesar, 
and  still  greater  with  all  his  favourites.  I  doubt 
not,  then,  of  your  effecting  my  restoration,  if  you 
will  exert  yourself  for  that  purpose,  not  only  in 
such  instances  wherein  I  shall  particularly  request 
your  assistance  (though  that,  indeed,  would  be  a 
very  considerable  obligation),  but  by  taking  the 
whole  conduct  of  this  matter  into  your  own  hands. 
Perhaps  my  judgment  is  blinded  by  my  misfortunes, 
or  I  expect  more  from  your  friendship  than  in 
modesty  I  ought,  when  I  venture  thus  to  impose 
upon  you  so  heavy  a  burthen.  But  whichever  may 
be  the  case,  your  general  conduct  towards  your 
friends  will  furnish  me  with  an  excuse;  for  the 
zeal  which  you  exert  upon  all  occasions  where 
their  interest  is  concerned,  has  taught  them  not 
only  to  expect,  but  even  to  claim  your  services. 

With  regard  to  the  book  which  my  son  will 
deliver  to  you,  I  entreat  you  either  not  to  suffer  it 
to  be  published,  or  to  correct  it  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  may  not  appear  to  my  disadvantage.  Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXL 
i  To  P.  Servilius  IsaurictUt  Prooonsul. 

I  I  NEED  not  inform  you,  that  Curtius  Mithres  is 
,  the  favourite  freedman  of  my  very  intimate  friend 
'  ^         Postumus :  but  let  me  assure  you,  that  he 

▲.  V.  i\sj.  (jistiDguishes  me  with  the  same  marks  of 
respect  which  he  pays  to  his  patron  himself.  When- 
ever I  was  at  Ephesus,  I  made  use  of  his  house 
as  my  own ;  and  many  incidents  concurred  which 
afforded  me  full  proofs  both  of  his  fidelity  and  his 
affection.  For  this  reason,  as  often  as  either  my 
friends  or  myself  have  any  affairs  to  transact  in 
'    Asia,  1  always  apply  to  Mithres :  and  I  command 


not  only  his  services,  but  his  purse  and  his  house, 
with  the  same  freedom  that  I  should  dispose  of  my 
own.  I  particularise  these  circumstances  the  more 
minutely,  that  you  may  see  it  is  not  upon  common 
motives,  or  to  gratify  the  purposes  of  any  ambitious 
views,  that  I  now  apply  to  you ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  it  is  in  favour  of  one  with  whom  I  am 
united  by  the  strongest  connexions.  I  entreat 
you  then  to  do  me  the  honour  of  assisting  him  with 
your  good  offices,  not  only  in  the  law-suit  wherein 
he  is  engaged  wiih  a  certain  citizen  of  Colophon  ^ 
but  in  every  other  instance  also,  as  far  as  shall  be 
consistent  with  your  own  character  and  convenience. 
But  though  I  make  this  exception,  yet  I  am  sure  he 
has  too  much  modesty  to  ask  anything  improper  of 
you.  Indeed,  it  is  his  utmost  wish,  that  his  own 
merit,  in  conjunction  with  my  recommendation, 
may  procure  him  your  esteem.  I  very  earnestly, 
therefore,  conjure  you,  not  only  to  favour  him  with 
your  protection,  but  to  receive  him  into  the  number 
of  your  friends.  In  return,  you  may  depend  upon 
my  most  zealous  services  upon  all  occasions  wherein 
I  shall  imagine  either  your  interest  or  your  inclina- 
tion may  require  them.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XXXIL 
To  Aulus  Caoina. 

As  often  as  I  see  your  son  (and  I  see  him  almost 
every  day)  I  never  fail  to  assure  him  of  my  zealous 
assistance,  without  any  exception  of  time, 
▲.  u.  707-  ^f  labour,  or  of  business  :  and  I  promise 
him  likewise  my  credit  and  interest,  with  this  single 
limitation,  that  he  may  rely  upon  them  as  far  as  the 
small  share  I  possess  of  either  can  possibly  extend. 

I  have  read  your  performance",  and  still  con. 
tinue  to  read  it,  with  much  attention ;  as  I  shall 
preserve  it  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  Your  affairs, 
indeed,  of  every  kind  are  my  principal  concern ; 
and  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  them  every  day  ap- 
pear with  a  more  and  more  favourable  aspect  You 
have  many  friends  who  contribute  their  good  offices 
for  this  purpose:  of  whose  zeal  your  son,  I  am 
assured,  has  already  acquainted  you,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  hopes  that  their  endeavours  will  prove  effectual. 
In  regard  to  what  may  be  collected  from  appearances, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  discern  more  than,  I  am  persuaded, 
you  see  yourself :  but  as  you  may  reflect  upon  them, 
perhaps,  with  greater  discomposure  of  mind,  1 
think  it  proper  to  give  you  my  sentiments  concern- 
ing them.  Believe  me,  then,  it  is  impossible,  from 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  public  affairs,  that 
either  you,  or  your  companions  in  adversity,  should 
long  remain  under  your  present  misfortunes  :  yes, 
my  friend,  it  is  impossible  that  so  severe  an  injury 
should  continue  to  oppress  the  honest  advocates  of 
so  good  a  cause.  But  my  hopes  are  particularly 
strong  with  respect  to  yourself  :  not  merely  in  con- 
sideration of  your  rank  and  virtues  (for  these  you 
possess  in  common  with  many  others),  but  particu- 
larly from  your  singular  learning  and  genius.  The 
man  in  whose  power  we  all  of  us  are,  holds  these 
shining  qualities  in  much  esteem  :  and  I  am  well 
persui^ed,  you  would  not  have  remained,  even  a 
single  moment,  in  your  present  situation,  if  he  had 
not  imagined  himself  wounded"  by  those  talents 

1  A  dty  of  Ionia,  In  Asia  Minor ;  and  one  of  those  which 
claimed  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-plaoe  of  Homer. 
B  See  the  30th  letter  of  this  book. 
n  See  rem.  i  <m  letter  S8  of  this  book. 
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he  admires.  His  resentment,  however,  seems  daily 
cooling :  and  it  has  been  intimated  to  me  by  some 
of  his  most  particular  friends,  that  you  will  un- 
doubtedly find  advantage  in  the  high  opinion  he 
has  conceived  of  your  abilities.  Let  me  conjure 
you,  then,  in  the  first  place,  to  preserve  a  firm  and 
unshaken  fortitude  of  mind,  as  what  you  owe  to 
your  birth,  to  your  education,  to  your  learning,  and 
to  that  character  you  have  universally  obtained; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  that,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
already  assigned,  you  would  entertain  the  strongest 
and  most  favourable  hopes.  Be  well  persuaded, 
likewise,  that  I  shall  always  most  readily  contribute 
my  warmest  services  both  to  you  and  to  your  family. 
You  have,  indeed,  a  full  right  to  expect  them,  from 
that  affection  which  has  so  loog  subsisted  between 
us,  from  the  conduct  I  ever  observe  towards  all 
my  friends,  and  from  the  numberless  good  offices 
I  have  received  at  your  hands.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXin. 
To  P.  ServiUus  IsauriexUt  Proeonrul, 
As  the  share  you  allow  me  in  your  friendship  is 
by  no  means  a  secret  to  the  world,  it  occasions 
A.  V  707.  8^^^  numbers  to  apply  to  me  for  recom- 
mendations. My.letters  to  you,  therefore, 
of  this  kind,  are  sometimes,  I  confess,  no  other 
than  the  tributes  of  common  compliment.  They 
are  much  more  frequently,  however,  the  dictates 
of  a  real  affection ;  as  is  the  case,  be  assured,  in 
the  present  instance,  when  I  recommend  to  you  Am- 
pins Menander,  the  freedman  of  my  friend  Ampins 
Balbus.  He  is  a  very  worthy,  modest  man, 
and  highly  in  the  esteem  both  of  his  patron  and 
myself.  You  will  much  oblige  me,  then,  by  assist- 
ing him  with  your  good  offices,  in  every  instance 
that  shall  not  be  inconvenient  to  you :  and,  believe 
me,  it  is  with  great  earnestness  that  I  make  this 
request.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIV.  J 
To  Aulus  Cacina. 
1  Aif  afraid  you  will  think  that  I  am  a  more 
negligent  correspondent  than  I  ought,  considering 
A.  u.  707.  ^^  nnion  between  us  as  partisans  of  the 
same  cause,  as  being  joined  in  the  same 
studies,  and  as  having  mutually  conferred  upon 
each  other  many  obliging  good  offices.  The  sin- 
cere truth,  however,  is,  that  I  should  much  sooner 
and  much  oftener  have  written  to  you,  if  I  had 
not  been  in  daily  expectation  of  seeing  your  affairs 
in  a  better  train ;  and  I  rather  chose,  instead  of 
confirming  yon  in  the  spirit  with  which  you  bear 
your  misfortunes,  to  have  sent  you  my  congratu- 
lations on  their  being  ended.  I  still  hope  to  have 
that  pleasure  very  shortly.  In  the  mean  time,  1 
think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  endeavour,  if  not  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  philosopher,  at  least  with  all 
the  influence  of  a  friend,  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
you  in  that  manly  spirit  with  which  I  hear,  and  be- 
lieve, yon  are  animated.  For  this  purpose,  I  shall  not 
address  you  as  one  whose  misfortunes  are  without 
hope ;  but  as  a  person  of  whose  restoration  I  have 
conceived  the  same  well-grounded  confidence  which 
you  formerly,  I  remember*  entertained  of  mine. 


Tor  when  I  was  driven  from  my  country  by  a  set 
of  men  who  were  convinced  they  oould  never 
effect  their  destructive  purposes  so  long  as  I  con- 
tinued in  the  commonwealth,  I  was  informed  by 
many  of  my  friends  who  visited  me  from  Asisi 
where  you  then  resided,  that  you  strongly  sssured 
them  of  my  speedy  and  honourable  re^.  Now, 
if  the  principles  of  the  Etruscan  science**,  in  which 
you  were  instructed  by  your  illustrious  and  excel- 
lent father,  did  not  deceive  you  with  respect  to 
me,  neither  will  my  presages  be  less  iofslUble  with 
regard  to  you.  They  are  derived,  indeed,  not  only 
from  the  maxims  and  records  of  the  most  distin- 
guished sages,  whose  writings,  you  well  know,  I 
have  studied  with  great  application,  but  firom  a 
loog  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  from  having 
passed  through  various  scenes  both  of  prosperity 
and  adversity.  I  have  the  stronger  reason  to  con-  | 
fide  in  this  method  of  divination,  as  it  has  never 
once  deceived  me  during  all  these  dark  and  dis. 
tracted  times :  insomuch,  that  were  I  to  mendon 
my  predictions,  I  am  afraid  you  would  suspect 
that  I  framed  them  after  the  events  I  pretend  to 
have  foretold  P.  However,  there  are  many  who 
can  bear  me  witness,  that  I  forewarned  Pompey 
against  entering  into  any  association  vrith  Cesar* ;  , 
and  that  I  afterwards  as  strongly  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him  from  breaking  that  union.  I  clearly 
saw,  indeed,  that  their  conjunction  would  consider- 
ably impair  the  strength  of  the  senate,  and  that 
their  separation  would  as  inevitably  kindle  the 
flames  of  a  civil  war.  I  lived  at  that  time  in  great 
familiarity  with  Caesar,  as  well  as  entertained  the 
highest  regard  to  Pompey ;  and,  accordingly,  the 
faithful  advice  I  gave  to  the  latter  was  equally  to 
the  benefit  of  both.  I  forbear  to  instance  several 
other  articles,  in  which  my  prophetic  admonitions 
have  been  verified.  For,  as  1  have  received  great 
obligations  from  Cfesar,  I  am  unwilling  he  should 
know,  that  had  Pompey  followed  my  counaeb, 
though  Caesar  would  still  have  been  the  first  and 
most  distinguished  person  in  the  republic,  he  would 
not  have  been  in  possession  of  that  extensive  power 
he  now  enjoys.  1  will  confess,  however,  that  I 
always  gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  Pompey  should 
go  to  his  government  in  Spain  ;  with  which,  if  he 
had  happily  complied,  we  should  never  have  been 
involved   in  this  fatal  civil  war'.  A I  conUnded, 

o  The  Romans  derived  their  doctrine  and  ritea  of  din- 
nation,  and  probably,  indeed,  many  other  of  their  reli- 
gious and  civil  institutions,  tnm  the  Etruscans,  a  Ttry 
ancient,  learned,  and  powerful  nation,  who  were  once 
masters  of  almost  all  Italy,  and  who  Inhabited  that  part 
which  is  now  called  Tuscany.  Ccclna,  who  was  a  natire 
of  this  province,  and  well  skilled  in  that  pretended  pro- 
phetic art  for  which  his  countrymen  were  particularly 
famous,  foretold,  it  seems,  that  Cicero's  banishment  would 
soon  end  (as  in  fact  it  did)  in  a  glorious  restoration.— Val. 
Max.  i.  1  ;  Liv.  v.  33 ;  Pigh.  Annal.  L  p.  430.  See  r«ai.  S 
p.  605. 

P  Cicero's  wonderful  reach  of  Judgment,  in  penetrntlaf 
far  Into  the  consequences  of  events.  Is  by  no  means  essf- 
gerated  In  the  present  paseage.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  an  historian  who  knew  him 
well,  and  who  assures  us  that  Cioem  pointed  out,  with  a 
prophetic  discernment,  several  circumstances  that  were 
fulfilled  not  only  in  his  own  life-time,  but  after  his  death. 
—Com.  Nep.  In  Vit.  Attic.  I7. 

4  The  motives  which  induced  Pompey  to  enter  into  this 
union  with  Csssar  have  been  already  explained  in  rtm. ', 
p.  356. 

r  Pompey,  Instead  of  going  to  his  govenmwnt  of  Spate, 
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continued  Ux  Italy,  with  the  oranmand  of  two  legions  which 
were  quartered  near  Rome.  This  gare  umbrage  to  Cipsar, 
who  suspected,  as  the  truth  was,  that  these  troops  were 
designed  to  act  against  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  remove 
his  apprehensions  of  this  kind,  it  was  proposed  by  Cicero 
and  some  others  of  the  more  moderate  party,  that  Pompcy 
should  retire  to  his  government  But  this  motion  was 
overruled  by  the  consul  Lentulus ;  who  prevailed  with  the 
senate  to  pass  a  decree,  whereby  Cssar,  who  had  already 
crossed  the  Rubicon,  was  commanded  to  withdraw  his 
foroea  out  of  Italy  by  a  certain  day  therein  named,  and  in 
case  of  disobedience,  that  he  should  be  considered  as  a 
pabllc  enemy .-X;e&  De  Bell.  OaU.  viiL  55 ;  Caes.  I>e  Bell. 
Civ.  i.  2. 

■  Pompey,  when  he  was  consul  the  third  time,  in  the 
year  701,  pn>rured  a  law  empowering  Cesar  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  without  appearing 
personally  at  Rome  for  that  purpose.  This  was  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Roman  constitution, 
and  proved,  in  the  event,  the  occasion  of  its  being  utterly 
destroyed ;  as  it  furnished  C«esar  with  the  only  specious 
pretence  for  turning  his  arms  against  the  republic.  Cicero 
affirms,  in  one  of  his  Philippics,  that  he  erideavoured  to 
dissuade  Pompey  from  suffering  this  law  to  pass :— "  Duo 
— tempera  ineiderunt  (says  he)  quibus  aliquid  contra 
Ccsarem  Pompeio  suaserim — Onum,  ne,  dec.  alterum,  ne 
pateretur  ferri  ut  abtentis  fjut  ratio  haheretur.  Quorum 
si  utrumvis  persuasissem,  in  has  mlserias  nunquam  Inci- 
dissemna."  [Phil.  ii.  )0.]  But  if  what  Cicero  here  asserts 
be  true,  he  acted  a  most  extraordinary  part  indeed.  For, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  laboured  to  dissuade  Pompey 
from  suffering  this  law  to  pass,  he  persuaded  Coelius,  who 
was  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  promote  it.  or  at 
least  not  to  oppose  it ;  agreeably  to  a  promise  which  he 
had  given  to  Caraar  for  that  purpose.  This  appears  by  a 
passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus,  where,  speaking  of 
Cesar's  claim  to  sue  for  the  consulate,  without  personally 
attending  at  Rome,  he  tells  Atticus,  "  Ut  illi  hoc  liceret, 
a4juvi :  rogatus  ab  ipso  Ravemue  de  Ceelio  tribuno  plebis." 
—Ad  Att.  viL  1. 

t  Whether  this  law  should,  or  shoold  not,  be  superseded, 
was  a  question  upon  which  Cicero  found  the  republic 
divided  at  his  return  from  Cillcia,  juat  before  the  civil 
war  broke  out.  And  although  he  certainly  acted  an  unjus- 
tifiable part  in  promoting  this  law,  yet,  after  it  had  once 
passed,  it  seems  to  have  been  right  policy  in  him  to  adv{t>e 
tliat  it  should  bo  obMcrved ;  as  it  was  the  only  probable 
means  of  preserving  the  public  tranquillity. 

•  See  rem.  t,  p.  458. 


likewise,  not  so  much  that  Carsar  should  be  received  , 
as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  daring  his  ab-  1 
sence",  as  that  the  law  which  the  people  enacted  I 
for  that  purpose,  and  enacted  too  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Pompey  in  his  consulate,  should  be 
religiously  observed*.  It  was  the  rejecting  of  this 
advice  that  gave  occasion  to  the  civil  war  ;  which  I 
still  laboured  to  extinguish  by  every  method  of 
remonstrance  in  my  power,  and  by  warmly  repre- 
senting that  in  contests  of  this  kind,  though  ever 
80  justly  founded,  even  the  most  disadvantageous 
terms  of  accommodation  were  preferable  to  having 
recourse  to  arms.  But  my  sentiments  were  over- 
ruled ;  not  so  much  by  Pompey  himself  (upon 
whom  they  seemed  to  make  some  impression),  as 
by  those  who,  depending  upon  his  victory,  thought 
it  would  afford  them  a  very  favourable  opportunity 
of  extricating  themselves  from  the  difficulties  of 
their  private  affairs,  and  of  gratifying  their  immo- 
derate ambition.  The  war,  therefore,  commenced 
without  my  participation,  and  I  still  continued  in 
Italy  as  long  as  I  possibly  could,  even  after  Pompey 
was  driven  out  of  it".  My  honour,  however,  at 
length  prevailed  over  my  fears ;  and  I  could  not 
support  the  thoughts  of  deserting  Pompey  in  his 


distress,  who  had  not  abandoned  me  in  mine. 
Partly,  therefore,  upon  a  principle  of  duty,  partly, 
in  tenderness  to  my  reputation  with  the  patriots; 
and  partly  as  being  ashamed  to  forsake  my  friend, 
I  went,  as  is  fabled  of  Amphiaraus*,  to  that  ruin 
which  I  clearly  foresaw.  And,  indeed,  there  was 
not  a  single  misfortune  attended  us  during  that 
whole  campaign,  which  I  did  not  point  out  before 
it  arrived.  You  see,  therefore,  that  I  have  the 
same  right  of  being  credited  which  augurs  and 
astrologers  are  wont  to  urge,  and  may  claim 
your  belief  of  my  present  predictions  in  conse- 
quence of  the  veracity  of  my  former.  But  I  do 
not  found  these  my  prophecies  in  your  favour  on 
those  intimations  of  futurity  which  are  taught  by 
our  augural  science.  I  derive  them  from  observa- 
tions of  a  different  sort ;  which,  though  not  more 
certain  in  themselves,  are  less  obscure,  however, 
and  consequently  less  liable  to  be  misinterpreted. 
The  signs,  then,  from  whence  I  draw  my  presages, 
are  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  taken  from  Caesar  him- 
self, the  other  from  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  public  sfTairs.  With  respect  to  the  former,  they 
result,  in  the  first  place,  from  that  general  clemency 
of  Caesar's  disposition  which  you  have  celebrated 
in  that  ingenious  performance  entitled  your  Com- 
plaints'^ ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  from  that  extra- 
ordinary regard  he  discovers  for  men  of  your 
distinguished  genius  and  abilities.  To  this  I  must 
add,  that  he  will  certainly  yield  to  those  number- 
less  solicitations  in  your  favour  which  proceed, 
not  from  any  interested  motives,  but  from  a  real 
and  just  esteem ;  among  which  the  unanimous 
application  of  Etruria'  will,  undoubtedly,  have 
great  weight  with  him.  If  you  ask,  whence  it  has 
happened  that  these  considerations  have  hitherto 
proved  ineffectual  ?  I  answer,  that  Caesar  thinks 
if  he  should  immediately  grant  a  pardon  to 
you,  against  whom  he  may  seem  to  have  a  more 
reasonable  ground  of  complaint,  he  could  not 
refuse  it  to  others  whom  he  is  less  inclined  to 
forgive.  But  you  will  say,  perhaps,  '*  If  Caesar  is 
thus  incensed,  what  have  I  to  hope  ? "  Undoubt- 
edly, my  friend,  you  have  much  ;  as  he  is  sensible 
he  must  derive  the  brightest  splendour  of  his  fame 
from  the  hand  which  once  somewhat  sullied  its 
lustre.  In  fine,  Caesar  is  endowed  with  a  most 
acute  and  penetrating  judgment ;  and  as  he  per- 
fectly well  knows,  not  only  the  high  rank  you  bear 
in  a  very  considerable  district  of  Italy^,  but  that 
there  is  no  man  in  the  commonwealth,  of  your  age, 
who  is  superior  to  you  in  reputation,  abilities,  or 
popularity,  he  cannot  but  be  convinced  that  it 
wiU  be  impossible  for  him  to  render  your  exile  of 
any  long  duration.  He  is  too  politic,  therefore, 
to  lose  the  merit  of  voluntarily  conferring  upon 
you,  at  present,  what  will  otherwise  most  unques- 
tionably be  extorted  from  him  hereafter. 

Having  thus  marked  out  the  favourable  prog- 

V  Amphiaraus  was  a  Grecian  prophet,  as  the  poets  feign, 
who,  foreknovring  that  he  should  be  killed  if  he  went  to 
the  Theban  war,  concealed  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  that 
expedition.  But  his  wife  being  bribed  to  disclose  the  place 
of  his  concealment,  ho  was  forced  to  the  war,  and  his  death 
confirmed  the  truth  of  his . prediction.— Manutius. 

^  This  seems  to  be  the  performance  concerning  which 
Cscinn  writes  to  Cicero  in  the  3inh  letter  of  this  book. 

'  Ctecina  was  a  native  of  Etruria,  and  a  person  of  great 
consideration  ix%tiiat  part  of  Italy. 

J  Etruria. 
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nosdcs  which  I  collect  from  drcumstances  respect- 
ing Cissar,  I  will  now  acquaint  you  with  those 
which  I  gather  from  the  temper  and  complexion  of 
the  times.  There  is  no  man,  then,  so  averse  to 
that  cause  which  Pompey  espooscMl  with  more 
spirit,  indeed,  than  preparation,  as  to  venture  to 
arraign  the  principles  or  the  patriotism  of  those 
who  joined  in  his  party.  And  I  cannot  but  ob- 
serve to  you,  that  I  have  often  occasion  to  admire 
the  justice  and  judgment  of  Cesar,  who  never 
speaks  of  Pompey  but  in  terms  of  the  highest 
honour.  Should  it  be  said,  that  whatever  regard 
he  may  show  to  his  memory,  he  treated  his  person 
upon  many  occasions  with  great  asperity,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  these  instances  cannot  reason- 
ably be  imputed  to  Cepsar,  but  were  the  natural 
consequences  of  war.  But  how  favourably  has  he 
received  many  of  us,  and  myself  in  particular,  who 
were  engaged  in  the  same  party?  Has  he  not 
appointed  Cassius  to  be  his  lieutenant?  has  he  not 
given  the  government  of  Gaul  to  Brutus,  and 
that  of  Greece  to  Sulpidus  ?  In  a  word,  highly 
incensed  as  he  was  against  Marcellus,  has  he  not, 
in  the  most  honourable  manner,  restored  him  to 
his  friends  and  to  his  country  ?  What  I  would 
infer,  therefore,  from  the  whole,  is  this, — that 
whatever  system  of  government  may  prevail, 
good  policy  will  never  permit,  in  the  first  place, 
that  a  difference  should  be  made  among  those 
who  were  equally  involved  in  the  same  cause; 
and,  in  the  next,  that  a  set  of  honest  and  worthy 
citizens,  who  are  free  from  all  imputation  on 
their  moral  characters,  should  be  banished  from 
their  country,  at  the  same  time  that  such  numbers 
of  those  who  have  been  exiled  for  the  most  infa- 
mous crimes  are  suffered  to  return. 

These  are  the  presages  of  your  friend ;  and  they 
are  presages,  of  which,  if  I  had  the  least  doubt, 
I  would  by  no  means  have  laid  them  before  you. 
On  the  contrary,  I  should,  in  that  case,  rather 
have  employed  such  consolatory  arguments  as 
would  unquestionably  have  proved  effectual  for  the 
support  of  a  great  and  generous  mind.  I  should 
have  told  you,  that  if  you  were  induced  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  the  republic  (as  you  then  ima- 
gined) merely  from  a  confidence  of  success,  small 
indeed  would  be  your  merit ;  and  that  if,  under  a 
full  conviction  of  the  very  precarious  event  of  war, 
you  thought  it  possible  that  we  might  be  defeated, 
it  would  be  strange  that  you  should  have  so  much 
depended  upon  victory  as  to  be  utterly  unprepared 
for  the  reverse.  I  should  have  reasoned  with  you 
on  the  consolation  you  Ought  to  receive  from 
reflecting  on  the  integrity  of  your  conduct,  and 
reminded  you  of  the  satisfaction  which  the  liberal 
arts  will  afford  in  the  adverse  seasons  of  life.  I 
should  have  produced  examples,  not  only  from 
history,  but  in  the  persons  of  our  leaders  and  asso- 
ciates in  this  unhappy  war,  of  those  who  have 
suffered  the  most  severe  calamities ;  and  should 
have  also  cited  several  illustrious  instances  of  the 
same  sort  from  foreign  story.  For  to  reflect  on 
the  misfortunep  to  which  mankind  in  general  are 
exposed,  greatly  contributes  to  alleviate  the  weight 
of  those  which  we  ourselves  endure.  In  short,  I 
should  have  described  the  confusion  of  that  turbu- 
lent scene  in  which  we  are  here  engaged ;  as  un- 
doubtedly the  being  driven  from  a  commonwealth 
in  ruins,  is  much  less  to  be  regretted  than  from 
one  in  a  flourishing  and  a  happy  situation.    But 


these  are  arguments  which  I  have  by  no  moans 
any  occasion  to  ui^ge,  as  I  hope,  or  rather  indeed 
as  I  clearly  foresee,  that  we  shall  soon  welcome 
your  return  amongst  us.  In  the  mean  while,  agree- 
ably to  the  assurances  I  have  often  given  you,  I 
shall  continue  to  exert  my  most  active  offices  in 
the  service  of  yourself  and  your  excellent  son ; 
who,  I  must  observe  with  pleasure,  is  the  very 
express  resemblance  of  his  father  both  in  person 
and  genius.  I  shall  now,  indeed,  be  enabled  to 
employ  my  seal  more  effectually  tiian  heretofore, 
as  I  make  great  and  daily  advances  in  Caesar's 
friendship  ;  not  to  mention  my  interest  also  with 
his  favourites,  who  distinguish  me  with  the  first 
rank  in  their  affection.  Be  assured  I  shall  devote 
the  whole  of  my  influence,  both  with  Caesar  and 
with  his  friends,  entirely  to  your  service.  In  the 
mean  time,  let  the  pleasing  hopes  you  have  ao 
much  reason  to  entertain,  together  with  your  own 
philosophical  fortitude,  support  you  vrith  dieerM- 
ness  under  your  present  situation.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XXXV. 
To  P.  Servilitu  Itaurtcua^y  Proprietor, 
I  PBBFECTLT  Well  kuow  the  general  compassion 
of  your  heart  for  the  unfortunate,  and  the  invio- 
A.  u.  707  ^^^^  fidelity  you  observe  towards  those 
who  have  any  particular  claim  to  your 
protection.  As  Ceecina,  therefore,  is  a  family 
client  of  yours,  I  should  not  recommend  him  to 
your  favour,  if  the  regard  I  pay  to  the  memory  of 
his  father,  with  whom  I  lived  in  the  strictest  inti- 
macy, and  the  unhappy  fate  which  attends  himself, 
with  whom  I  am  united  by  every  tie  of  friendship 
and  gratitude,  did  not  affect  me  in  the  manner  it 
ought.  I  am  sensible  that  your  own  natural  dis- 
position, without  any  solicitations,  would  incline 
you  to  assist  a  man  of  Csecina's  merit,  in  distress ; 
but  I  earnestly  entreat  you  that  this  letter  may 
render  you  still  more  zealous  to  confer  upon  him 
every  good  office  in  your  power.  I  am  persuaded, 
if  you  had  been  in  Rome,  you  would  effectnaDy 
have  employed  it  also  in  procuring  his  pardon ; 
which,  in  confidence  of  your  colleague's*  clemency, 
we  still  strongly  hope  to  obtain**.  In  the  mean 
time,  Caecina  has  retreated  into  your  province,  not 
only  as  thinking  it  will  afford  him  the  securest 
refuge,  but  in  pursuit  likewise  of  that  justice  which 
he  expects  from  the  equity  of  your  administration. 
I  most  warmly  request  you,  therefore,  to  assist 
him  in  recovering  those  debts  which  remain  due  to 
him  upon  his  former  negotiations^,  and  in  every 
other  article  to  favour  him  with  your  patronage  and 
protection ;  than  which  you  cannot  confer  upon  me, 
be  assured,  a  more  acceptable  obligation.   FarewelL 

*  It  appears  by  this  letter,  which  is  a  recommendatfam 
of  Caecina  to  the  governor  of  Asia,  that  he  had  rasoxned 
the  design  of  going  into  that  province ;  which.  In  the  30th 
epistle  of  this  book,  he  tells  Cioero  he  had  laid  aside  In 
pursuance  of  his  advice. 

•  Servilius  was  colleague  with  Cesar  in  his  second  con- 
BuUte,  A.  U.  705. 

l>  Accordingly  Cscina,  some  time  afterwards,  received 
his  pardon  from  Caraar ;  which  Suetonius  mentions  as  aa 
instance,  amongst  others,  of  that  conqueror's  singular  de- 
mency.— Suet,  in  Vit  Jul.  Cvs.  7^. 

c  Caicina  had,  probably,  been  oonoemed  in  farming  some 
branch  of  the  Asiatic  revenue. 
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LETTER  XXXVI. 

To  Pubiius  Suipieiut^ 

NoTWiTHBTANDiNO  it  19  vevj  seldom,  in  the 
present  situation  of  public  affairs,  that  I  attend 
A  U.707.  *^*  "cnate,  yet,  after  having  received 
your  letter,  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
acting  agreeably  to  our  long  friendship,  and  to 
those  many  good  offices  that  have  passed  between 
ns,  if  I  did  not  contribute  all  in  my  power  to  the 
advancement  of  your  honours.  It  was  with  much 
pleasure,  therefore,  I  went  to  the  house,  and 
voted  for  your  public  thanksgiving;  which  has 
been  decreed  accordingly.  You  will  always  find  me 
equally  zealous  in  w^tever  concerns  your  interest 
or  your  glory :  and  l^should  be  glad  you  would, 
in  your  letters  to  your  family,  assure  them  of  this 
my  disposition  towards  you;  that  they  may  not 
scruple  to  claim  my  best  services,  if,  in  any  ftiture 
instance,  you  should  have  occasion  for  them. 

I  very  strongly  recommend  to  you  my  old  friend 
Bolanus,  as  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  probity, 
and  adorned,  likewise,  with  every  amiable  accom- 
plishment As  you  will  extremely  oblige  me  by 
letting  him  see  that  my  recommendation  proved  of 
sing^ar  advantage  to  him,  so  you  may  depend 
upon  finding  him  of  a  most  grateful  disposition, 
and  one  from  whose  friendship  you  will  receive 
much  satisfaction. 

I  have  another  favour  likewise  to  ask,  which,  in 
confidence  of  our  friendship,  and  of  that  disposition 

<i  It  is  altogether  unoertaln  who  this  Sulpiciua  was: 
perhaps  the  same  who  commanded  a  squadron  of  Cesar's 
fleet  off  the  island  of  Sicily,  which  engaged  with  and  de- 
feated the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Cassius,  about  the 
time  that  Cnnar  gained  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  But  who- 
ever he  was,  he  appears,  from  the  present  letter,  to  have 
been  governor  of  Illyricum,  and  to  have  lately  bad  the 
honour  of  a  public  thanksgiving  decreed  for  some  successee 
which  his  arms  had  obtained  In  that  province.  8ome  of 
the  commentators  are  of  opinion  that 'the  superscription 
of  this  letter  is  a  false  reading,  and  that  Instead  of  Sulpi- 
ciuM»  M  should  be  Vatiniut:  but  those  who  are  inclined  to 
see  this  notion  very  solidly  confuted,  are  referred  to  the 
observations  of  Manutius  upon  this  epiiitle.--C«a.  De  Bell. 
Civ.  iU.  101 ;  Plgh.  AnnaL  ii.  449. 


which  you  have  ever  shown  to  serve  me,  I  very 
earnesUy  request.  My  library-keeper,  Dionysius, 
having  stolen  several  books  from  that  valuable 
collection  which  I  entrusted  to  his  care,  has  with- 
drawn  himself  into  your  province,  as  I  am  informed 
by  my  friend  Bolanus,  as  well  as  by  several  others, 
who  saw  him  at  Narona*.  But  as  they  credited 
the  account  he  gave  them  of  my  having  granted 
him  his  freedom,  they  had  no  suspicion  of  the  true 
reason  that  carried  him  thither.  I  shall  think 
myself  inexpressibly  indebted  to  you,  therefore,  if 
you  will  deliver  him  into  my  hands  :  for  although 
the  loss  I  have  sustained  is  not  very  great,  yet  his 
dishonesty  gives  me  much  vexation.  Bolanus  will 
inform  you  in  what  part  of  your  province  he  is  now 
concealed,  and  what  measures  will  be  proper  in 
order  to  secure  him.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me 
repeat  it  again,  that  I  shall  look  upon  myself  a« 
highly  indebted  to  you  if  I  should  recover  this 
fellow  by  your  assistance.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 
To  Q^\ntut  GalliusK 
I  FIND  by  your  letter,  as  well  as  by  one  which  I 
have  received  from  Oppius,  that  you  did  not  foiget 
my  recommendation ';  which,  indeed,  is 
A.  u.  707.  nothing  more  than  what  I  expected  fh>m 
your  great  affection  towards  me,  and  from  the 
connexion  that  subsists  between  us.  Nevertheless, 
I  will  again  repeat  my  solicitations  in  favour  of 
Oppius,  who  still  continues  in  your  province ;  and 
of  Egnatius,  who  remains  at  Rome :  and  entreat 
you  to  take  their  joint  affairs  under  your  protection. 
My  friendship  with  Egnatius  is  so  great,  that  were 
my  own  personal  interest  concerned  in  the  present 
case,  I  could  not  be  more  anxious.  I  most  ear- 
nestly request  you,  therefore,  to  show  him,  by  your 
g^ood  offices,  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  the  share 
which  I  persuade  myself  I  enjoy  in  yoor  affection ; 
and  be  assured  you  cannot  oblige  me  in  a  more 
acceptable  msnner.    Farewell. 

•  In  Llbumia,  now  called  Croatia,  which  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  niyricum. 
t  See  rem.  <>,  p.  4!i3.  r  See  letter  9  of  this  book. 
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LETTER  L 


ToAulus  Torquaiut^, 

Although  every  one  is  apt,  in  these  tiroes  of 

universal  confusion,  to  regret  his  particular  lot  as 

A.  o.  707.  *i°g»l"ly  unfortunate,  and  to  prefer  any 

situation  to  his  own,  yet  undoubtedly  a 

^  Cicero  mentions  him  in  other  parts  of  his  writhigs,  as 
a  man  of  singular  merit,  and  one  to  whose  generous  ofiices 
he  had  been  greatly  indebted  during  the  persecution  he 
suffered  from  Clodius.  In  the  year  701,  Torqiutus  was 
advanced  to  the  pretorship ;  after  which,  nothing  material 
occurs  oonceming  him  till  the  present  letter ;  by  which, 
it  appears,  he  waa  at  this  time  in  banishment  at  Athens, 
for  having  taken  part  with  Pompey  in  the  civil  wars. 
He  Wka  of  a  very  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  being 
descended  from  the  brave  Titus  Manlius,  who,  in  the  year 
aM»  obtained  the  name  of  Torquatust  from  the  tarquis,  or 


man  of  patriot  sentiments  can  nowhere,  in  the 
present  conjuncture,  be  so  unhappily  placed  as  in 
Rome.  ^Tis  true,  into  whatever  part  of  the  world 
he  might  be  cast,  he  must  still  retain  the  same 
bitter  sensibility  of  that  ruin  in  which  both  himself 
and  his  country  are  involved.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  something  in  being  a  spectator  of  those  miseries 
with  which  others  are  only  acquainted  by  report, 
that  extremely  enhances  one's  grief ;  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  divert  our  thoughts  from  misfortunes  which 
are  perpetually  obtruding  themseWes  in  view. 
Among  the  many  other  losses,  therefore,  which 
must  necessarily  sit  heavy  upon  your  heart,  let  it 
not  be  your  principal  concern  (as  I  am  informed 

collar,  which  he  took  from  the  neck  of  a  gigantic  Gaul, 
whom  he  slew  in  single  combat.— Ad  Att  v.  I ;  Cic.  De 
Finib.  iL  22 ;  Pigh.  Annal.  ii.  p.  411  ;  Liv.  vU.  la 
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it  is)  that  you  are  driven  from  Rome.  For,  not- 
withstanding that  you  are  thus  exceedingly  uneasy 
at  being  separated  from  your  family  and  fortunes, 
yet  they  still  continue  in  their  usual  situations ; 
which,  as  they  could  by  no  means  be  improved  by 
your  presence,  so  neither  are  they  exposed  to  any 
particular  danger.  Whenever,  therefore,  your 
family  are  the  subject  of  your  thoughts,  you  should 
neither  lament  them  as  suffering  any  calamities 
peculiar  to  themselves,  nor  consider  it  as  a  hard- 
ship that  they  are  not  exempted  from  those  which 
are  common  to  us  all. 

As  to  what  concerns  your  own  person,  you  ought 
not,  my  dear  Torquatus,  to  indulge  those  gloomy 
reflections  which  either  fear  or  despair  may  suggest. 
It  is  certain  that  He^  from  whom  you  have  hitherto 
received  a  treatment  unworthy  of  your  illustrious 
character,  has  lately  given  very  considerable  marks 
of  a  more  favourable  disposition.  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  while  we  are  looking  up  to  Ctesar  for 
our  preservation,  he  is  far  from  being  clear  by 
what  methods  he  may  best  secure  his  own.  The 
event  of  every  war  is  always  precarious  ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  present^  as  I  well  know  that  you 
yourself  never  imagined  you  had  anything  to  fear 
if  the  victory  should  turn  on  one  side,  so  I  am 
persuaded,  should  it  fall  on  the  other,  you  can  only 
suffer  in  the  general  ruin.  The  singly  circumstance, 
then,  that  can  give  you  much  disquietude,  is  that 
which  in  some  sort  I  look  upon  as  a  kind  of  con- 
solation; I  mean,  that  the  danger  to  which  you 
are  exposed  is  no  other  than  what  threatens  the 
whole  community.  And  this,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  so  extremely  great,  that  whatever  philo- 
sophers may  pretend,  I  question  whether  anything 
can  effectually  support  us  under  it,  except  one 
consideration  alone :  a  consideration  which  is 
always  more  or  less  efficacious,  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  and  firmness  of  a  man's  own  mind. 
But,  if  to  mean  honestly  and  to  act  rightly  be  all 
that  is  necessary  to  constitute  human  happiness,  it 
should  seem  a  sort  of  impiety  to  call  that  man 
miserable  who  is  conscious  of  having  always  regu- 
lated his  conduct  by  the  best  intentions.  It  was 
not,  I  am  persuaded,  any  private  advantage  which 
we  promised  ourselves  from  the  success  of  our 
arms,  that  induced  us  lately  to  abandon  our  fortunes, 
our  families,  and  our  country'' :  it  was  the  just 
sense  of  that  sacred  regard  we  owed  both  to  the 
commonwealth  and  to  our  own  characters.  Nor, 
when  we  acted  thus,  were  we  so  absurdly  sanguine 
as  to  flatter  ourselves  with  the  prospect  of  certain 
victory.  If  the  event,  then,  has  proved  agreeable 
to  what,  upon  our  first  entrance  into  the  war,  we 
were  well  aware  it  possibly  might,  we  ought,  by 
no  means,  surely,  to  be  as  much  dispirited  as  if 
the  reverse  of  all  that  we  expected  had  befallen  us. 
Let  us,  then,  my  friend,  cherish  those  sentiments 
which  true  philosophy  prescribes,  by  esteeming  it 
our  only  concern  in  this  life  to  preserve  our  inte- 
grity; and  so  long  as  we  are  void  of  all  just  reproach, 
let  us  bear  the  various  revolutions  of  humau  affairs 
with  calnmess  and  moderation.  The  sum  of  what 
I  would  say,  in  short,  is  this, — that  virtue  seems 

*  Cffiflar. 

J  The  war  in  Spain  between  Cesar  and  the  sons  of 
Pompey. 

^  Upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when 
Cicero  and  Torquatus  left  Italy,  in  order  to  join  the  army 
of  Pompey  in  Greece. 


sufficient  for  her  own  support,  though  all  tbings 
else  were  utterly  lost.  Still,  however,  if  any  hopes 
should  yet  remain  to  the  republic,  you  should  by 
no  means  despair,  whatever  its  future  situation  may 
be,  of  holding  the  rank  in  it  you  deserve. 

And  here,  my  friend,  it  occurs  to  me,  that  there 
was  a  time  when  you,  likewise,  used  to  condemn 
my  despondency ;  and  when  I  was  full  of  appre- 
hensions, and  altogether  undetermined  how  to  act, 
yuu  inspired  me  by  your  advice  and  example 
with  more  spirited  and  vigorous  resolutions.  At 
that  season,  it  was  not  our  cause,  but  our  measares, 
I  disapproved.  I  thought  it  much  too  late  to 
oppose  those  victorious  arms  which  we  ourselves 
had  long  been  contributing  to  strengthen ;  and  I 
lamented  that  we  should  refer  the  decision  of  oar 
political  disputes,  not  to  the  weight  of  our  coonsels, 
but  to  the  force  of  our  swords.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  been  inspired  with  a  spirit  of  divination, 
when  I  foretold  what  has  since  happened.  I  only 
saw  the  possibility  and  destructive  consequences  of 
such  an  event.  And  it  was  this  that  alarmed  mj 
fears  ;  especially  as  it  was  a  contingency  of  all 
others  the  most  likely  to  take  effect.  For  the 
strength  of  our  party,  I  well  knew,  was  of  a  kind 
that  would  little  avail  us  in  the  field ;  as  our  troops 
were  far  inferior,  both  in  force  and  experience,  to 
those  of  our  adversaries.  The  same  spirit  and 
resolution,  then,  which  you  recommended  to  me 
at  that  juncture,  let  me  now  exhort  you,  in  my 
turn,  to  assume  in  the  present. 

I  was  induced  to  write  to  you  upon  this  subject 
by  a  conversation  I  lately  had  with  your  freedman 
Philargyrus.  In  answer  to  the  very  particular 
inquiries  I  made  concerning  your  welfare,  be 
informed  me  (and  I  have  no  reason  to  suspect  bis 
veracity)  that  you  were  at  some  seasons  exceedingly 
dejected.  This  is  a  state  of  mind  you  should  by 
no  means  encourage.  For  if  the  republic  shoald 
in  any  degree  subsist,  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
of  recovering  the  rank  you  deserve  ;  and  should  it 
be  destroyed,  your  particular  condition  will  be  no 
worse,  at  least,  than  that  of  every  Roman  in  general. 
As  to  the  important  affair  now  depending',  and 
for  the  event  of  which  we  are  all  of  us  in  so  much 
anxiety ;  this  is  a  circumstance  which  you  oogbt 
to  bear  with  the  greater  tranquillity,  as  yon  are  in 
a  city  where  philosophy,  that  supreme  guide  and 
governess  of  human  life,  not  only  received  ber 
birth,  but  her  best  and  noblest  improvements". 
But,  besides  this  advantage,  you  enjoy  the  company 
likewise  of  Sulpicius",  that  wise  and  favourite 
friend,  from  whose  kind  and  prudent  offices  yon 
must  undoubtedly  receive  great  consolation.  And 
had  we  all  of  us  lately  been  so  politic  as  to  have 
/allowed  his  advice,  we  should  have  chosen  rather 
to  have  submitted  to  the  civil,  than  to  the  military 
power  of  Caesar  o. 

I  The  war  in  Spain. 

»  The  Athenians  (among  whom  Torquatus,  as  has  been 
observed  above,  at  this  time  resided)  were  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  who  instructed  mankind,  not  only  in    ,' 
the  refinements  of  poetry,  oratory,  and  philosophy,  but  in 
manufactures,  agriculture,  and  civil  goverament  Athens.    * 
in  short,  was  esteemed  by  the  ancients  to  be  the  source,  as    | 
it  was  unquestionably  the  seat,  of  all  those  useful  or  polite 
arts  which  most  contribute  to  the  ease  and  ornament  of    I 
human  life.— Justin,  ii.  6 ;  Lucret  v1.  1.  &c. 

n  Sulpicius  was  at  Athens,  as  governor  of  Greece.  Ses 
rem,  c,  p.  488. 

o  This  alludes  to  the  opposition  which  Sulpicius  made 
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But  I  haTC  dwelt  longer,  perhaps,  upon  this 
subject  than  was  necessary :  I  will  despatch ,  there, 
fore,  what  is  more  material  in  fewer  words.  How 
much  I  owed  to  some  of  those  friends,  whom  the 
fate  of  this  cruel  war  has  snatched  from  me,  you 
perfectly  well  know ;  but  I  have  now  none  remain- 
ing from  whom  I  have  receiyed  greater  obligations 
than  from  yourself.  1  am  sensible,  at  the  same 
time,  how  little  my  power  can  at  present  avail ;  but 
as  no  man  can  be  so  totally  fallen  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  effecting  somewhat  at  least  by  his  earnest 
endeavours,  be  assured  that  both  you  and  yours 
have  an  unquestionable  right  to  the  best  and  most 
sealons  of  mine.     FareweU. 


LETTER  IL 
To  Servius  Sulpicius. 
Manius  CuRirgP,  a  merchant  of  Patre,  is  a 
person  whom  I  have  many  and  great  reasons  to 
value.  The  friendship  between  us  has 
A.  r.  7w.  jQjjg  continued :  so  long,  indeed,  as  from 
his  first  appearance  in  the  forum.  He  has  formerly, 
at  different  junctures,  and  lately,  during  this  un- 
happy civil  war,  offered  me  an  asylum  at  Patr» ; 
and  I  should  have  used  his  house  with  the  same 
freedom  as  my  own,  if  I  had  found  occasion.  But 
my  strongest  connexion  with  him  results  from  a 
motive  of  a  more  sacred  kind,  as  it  arises  from  his 
intimacy  with  my  friend  Atticus,  for  whom  he 
entertains  a  very  singular  affection  and  esteem.  If 
Curius  is  known  to  you,  I  imagine  I  am  paying 
him  the  tribute  of  my  good  offices  somewhat  too 
late ;  for  1  dare  say  his  polite  and  elegant  manners 
have  already  recommended  him  to  your  regard. 
However,  should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  I  very 
earnestly  entreat  you  to  suffer  this  letter  to  confirm 
and  increase  the  favourable  disposition  you  have 
conceived  towards  him.  But  if  his  modesty  has 
concealed  him  from  your  notice,  or  you  have  only 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  him,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  a  farther  recommendation  may  be  neces- 
sary, I  most  warmly  and  most  deservedly  give  him 
mine.  I  will  be  answerable,  too  (as  every  one 
ought,  indeed,  whose  offices  of  this  kind  are  sincere 
and  disinterested),  that  you  will  experience  so  much 
politeness  and  probity  in  Curius,  as  to  convince 
you  that  he  is  worthy  both  of  my  recommendation 
and  of  your  friendship.  In  the  mean  time,  be  assured 
you  will  very  sensibly  oblige  me,  if  I  should  find 
that  this  letter  shall  have  had  all  the  influence  with 
you  which  I  confidently  expect.     Farewell. 


LETTER    in. 

To  Aulus  Torquatua, 

It  was  more  in  compliance  with  the  affection  of 

my  heart,  than  as  thinking  it  in  the  least  necessary, 

that  I  detained  you  so  long  in  my  lasti. 

A,  u.  ivrj.  Your  fortitude  wants  not  to  be  animated 

by  any  exhortations  of  mine  ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  in 

every  respect  too  much  distressed  myself,  to  be 


to  the  proposal  of  recnlling  Caraar  from  his  government  in 
Gaul,  JuBt  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war. 
Bee  rem.  >.  p.  454. 

p  Tbis  is  the  same  person  to  whom  the  25th  letter  of  the 
preceding  book  is  addressed.    See  rem,  c,  p.  503. 

4  The  first  letter  of  the  present  book. 


capable  of  encouraging  another.  But,  whatever 
reason  there  might  or  might  not  have  been  for  the 
length  of  my  former  letter,  I  am  sure  it  may  well 
excuse  me  from  extending  my  present,  nothing 
new  having  since  occurred.  For  as  to  the  various 
and  contradictory  reports  which  are  every  day  pro- 
pagated amongst  us,  concerning  affairs  in  Spain,  I 
imagine  they  are  spread  likewise  into  your  part  o^ 
the  world.  They  will  all  terminate,  however,  in 
the  same  fatal  catastrophe  ;  a  catastrophe  which  I 
no  less  clearly  discern  (and  I  am  well  assured  it  is 
equally  visible  to  yourself)  than  if  it  were  now 
actually  before  my  view.  'Tis  true  no  one  can 
determine  what  will  be  the  event  of  the  approach- 
ing battle  ;  but  as  to  that  of  the  war  in  general,  I 
have  no  manner  of  doubt;  at  least,  none  with 
respect  to  its  consequences :  for  one  side  or  the 
other  must  certainly  be  victorious  ;  and  I  am  well 
convinced  of  the  use  that  either  party  will  make  of 
their  success.  Such  a  use,  indeed,  that  I  had 
rather  suffer  what  is  generally  esteemed  the  most 
terrible  of  all  evils,  than  live  to  be  a  spectator  of 
so  dreadful  a  scene.  Yes,  my  friend,  life,  upon 
the  terms  on  which  we  must  then  endure  it,  would 
be  the  completion  of  human  misery  ;  whereas  death 
was  never  considered  by  any  wise  man  as  an  evil, 
even  to  the  happy  themselves.  But  you  are  in  a 
city  where  the  very  walls  will  inspire  you  with  these 
and  other  reflections  of  the  same  tendency,  in  a  far 
more  efficacious  manner  than  I  can  suggest  them'. 
I  will  only,  therefore,  assure  you  (unsubstantial  as 
the  consolation  is  which  arises  from  the  misfortunes 
of  others),  that  you  are  at  present  in  no  greater 
danger  than  any  of  those  of  the  same  party,  who 
have  either  totally  renounced  the  war,  or  who  are 
still  in  arms,  as  they  are  both  under  equal  appre- 
hensions from  the  victor.  But  there  is  another 
and  far  higher  consolation,  which  I  hope  is  yovr 
support,  as  it  certainly  is  mine.  For  so  long  as  I 
shall  preserve  my  innocence,  I  will  never  whilst  I 
exist  be  anxiously  disturbed  at  any  event  that  may 
happen ;  and  if  I  should  cease  to  exist,  all  sensi- 
bility must  cease  with  me*.  But  I  am  again  re- 
turning to  my  unnecessary  reflections,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  old  proverb,  am  *'  sending  owls  to 
Athens^''  To  put  an  end  to  them,  be  assured  that 
the  welfare  of  yourself  and  family,  together  with 
the  success  of  all  your  concerns,  is  my  great  and 
principal  care,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so  to  the 
end  of  my  days.     Farewell. 


LETTER    IV. 

'  To  Servius  Sulpicitu. 
Your  very  polite  and  obliging  letter  to  Atticus 
afforded  him  great  satisfaction ;  but  not  more  than 
I  received  from  it  myself.  It  was,  indeed, 
A.  0.707.  eqnallyagreeabletousboth.  But  although 
we  neither  of  us  doubted  that  you  would  readily 
comply  with  any  request  he  should  make,  yet  your 
having  voluntarily  and  unexpectedly  offered  him 
your  services,  was  a  circumstance,  I  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  raised  Atticus's  admiration  less  than 
mine.  As  you  have  given  him  the  most  ample 
assurances,  therefore,  of  your  good  offices,  it  is 
unnecessary  that  I  should  desire  you  to  add  any- 

'  8ee  rem.  »,  p.  512.  •  See  rem.  ',  p.  477. 

t  See  r^n.  b,  p.  478. 
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thing  to  them  from  your  regard  to  me.  It  would 
be  no  less  impertinent,  likewise,  to  send  you  my 
acknowledgments  upon  this  occasion,  as  your  offer 
was  entirely  the  spontaneous  result  of  your  par- 
ticular friendship  to  Atticus.  This,  however,  I  will 
say,  that  as  such  an  uncommon  proof  of  your 
esteem  for  a  man  whom  I  singularly  love  and  value, 
could  not  but  be  highly  agreeable  to  me,  so  it  is  an 
obligation  I  must  necessarily  place  to  my  own 
account.  And,  indeed,  as  I  may  take  the  liberty, 
from  the  intimacy  between  us,  to  transgress  the 
strict  rules  of  propriety,  1  shall  venture  to  do  the 
two  things  which  I  just  now  declared  were  both 
improper  and  unnecessary.  Accordingly,  let  me 
request,  in  the  first  place,  that  you  would  add  as 
much  as  possible  to  those  services,  for  my  sake, 
with  which  you  have  shown  yourself  willing  to 
favour  Atticus  for  his  own  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
desire  your  acceptance  of  my  acknowledgments  for 
those  which  you  have  already  so  generously  pro- 
mised him.  And  be  assured,  whatever  good  offices 
you  shall  render  to  Atticus  in  regard  to  bis  affairs 
in  Epirus*,  or  upon  any  other  occasion,  will  be  so 
many  obligations  conferred  upon  myself.  Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 
To  the  same, 
I  HAVE  long  oeen  united  with  Lyso,  a  citizen  of 
Patrae,  by  ties  which  I  deem  of  sacred  obligation  ; 
A  u.  707.  *^®  ^**"»  '  mean,  of  hospitality '.  This  is 
*  a  sort  of  connexion,  it  is  true,  in  which  I 
am  engaged  also  with  many  others ;  but  I  never 
contracted  with  any  of  my  hosts  so  strict  an  inti- 
macy. The  many  good  offices  I  received  from 
Lyso,  together  with  the  habitudes  of  a  daily  inter- 
course, improved  our  acquaintance  into  the  highest 
degree  of  friendship ;  and,  indeed,  during  the  whole 
year  he  resided  here,  we  were  scarce  ever  separated. 
We  neither  of  us  doubted  that  my  former  letter 
would  have  the  effect  I  find  it  has,  and  induce  you 
to  take  his  affairs  under  your  protection  in  his 
absence.  Nevertheless,  as  he  had  appeared  in  arms 
in  favour  of  our  party,  we  were  under  perpetual 
apprehensions  of  At«  resentment,  in  whom  all  power 
is  now  centred.  But  Lyso's  illustrious  rank, 
together  with  the  zealous  applications  of  myself 
and  the  rest  of  those  who  have  shared  in  his 
generous  hospitality,  have  at  length  obtained  all 
that  we  could  wish,  as  you  will  perceive  by  the 
letter  which  Cesar  himself  has  written  to  you.  I 
am  so  far,  however,  from  thinking  him  in  circum- 
stances that  will  allow  me  to  release  you  from  any 
part  of  my  former  solicitation,  that  I  now  more 
strongly  request  you  to  receive  him  into  your 
patronage  and  friendship.  Whilst  his  fate  was  yet 
in  suspense,  I  was  less  forward  in  claiming  your 
good  offices,  being  cautious  of  giving  you  a  trouble 
which  possibly  might  prove  to  no  purpose.  But  as 
his  pardon  is  absolutely  confirmed,  I  most  ardently 
entreat  your  best  services  in  his  behalf.  Not  to 
enumerate  particulars,  I  recommend  to  you  his 
whole  family  in  general,  but  more  especially  his 

«  Eplrus  was  contlgunus  to  Greece,  and  annexed  to  the 
government  of  that  province.  It  la  now  called  JannUt  and 
is  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  A  considerable  part 
of  Atticus's  estate  lay  in  this  country.— Corn.  Nep.  in  Yit 
Att  14. 

»  See  rem.  ■,  p.  452. 


son.  My  old  client  Memmius  Gemellus*,  having 
been  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
Patrse  during  his  unhappy  banishment,  adopted 
this  young  man  according  to  the  forms  prescribed 
by  the  laws  of  that  community  :  and  I  beseech  you 
to  support  him  in  his  right  of  succeeding  to  the 
estate  of  his  adoptive  father.  But,  above  all,  as  I 
have  thoroughly  experienced  the  merit  and  grateful 
disposition  of  Lyso,  let  me  conjure  yon  to  admit 
him  into  a  share  of  your  friendship.  1  am  per- 
suaded, if  you  should  do  so,  you  will  hereafter  look 
upon  him  with  the  same  affection,  and  recommend 
him  with  as  much  zeal,  as  I  have  expressed  in  the 
present  instance.  There  is  nothing,  indeed,  I  more 
earnestly  wish  than  to  raise  in  you  thia  disposition 
towards  him ;  as  I  fear,  if  yon  should  not  confer 
upon  him  your  best  services,  he  will  suspect,  not 
that  you  are  unmindful  of  my  recommendations, 
but  that  I  did  not  sufficiently  enforce  them.  For 
he  must  be  perfectly  sensible,  not  only  from  what 
he  has  frequently  heard  me  dedare,  but  from  your 
own  obliging  letters  to  me,  of  the  singular  share  I 
enjoy  in  your  friendship  and  esteem.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VL 

To  the  tame. 
AscLAPo,  a  physician  of  Patrae,  is  my  rery  par- 
ticular friend ;  to  whose  company,  as  well  as  skill 
in    his  profession,    I   have  been   much 
A.  u.  707.  indebted.     I  had  occasion  to  experience 
the  latter  in  my  own  family  ;  and  had  great  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  his  knowledge,  his  integrity, 
and  his  tenderness.     I  recommend  him,  therefore, 
to  your  favour ;  and  entreat  you  to  let  him  see,  by 
the  effects  of  this   letter,  that  I   did  so  in  the 
strongest  manner.     Your  compliance  with  this 
request  will  oblige  me  exceedingly.     Farewell. 


LETTER  VIL 
To  the  tame. 
Marcus  ^milius  Avianus  has  distinguished 
me,  from  his  earliest  youth,  with  peculiar  marks  of 
A.  u  707  <^^<B<^^oi^  "^^^  esteem.  He  is  a  man  not 
only  of  great  politeness  but  probity  ;  and, 
indeed,  in  every  view  of  his  character,  is  extremely 
amiable.  If  1  imagined  he  were  at  Sicyon*,  I 
should  think  it  utterly  unnecessary  to  add  anything 
farther  in  his  behalf,  being  well  persuaded  that  the 
elegance  and  integrity  of  his  manners  would  be 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  recommend  him  to  the 
same  degree  of  your  affection  which  he  possesses, 
not  only  of  mine,  but  of  every  one  of  his  friends  in 
general.  But  as  I  hear  he  still  continues  at  Cybira, 
where  I  left  him  some  time  ago',  I  most  strongly 
recommend  his  affairs  and  family  at  Sicyon  to  your 
favour  and  protection.  Among  these,  I  must  par- 
ticularly single  out  his  freedman,  Hammonius,  as- 
one  who  has  a  claim  to  my  recommendation  upon 
his  own  account.     He  has  gained  my  good  opinion, 

V  Probably  the  same  person  to  whom  the  27th  letter  of 
the  3d  book  is  addressed.    See  rem.  «.  p.  391 . 
>  A  city  in  the  Peloponnesus,  now  called  BatUicA, 
1  Cybira  was  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  annexed  to  the  gorem- 
ment  of  Cilicia :  Cicero  alludes  to  the  time  when  be  was 
proconsul  of  that  province. 
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I    not  only  by  Mb  unoommon  zed  and  fidelity  towards 

'    his  patron,  but  by  the  very  important  services  like- 

I    wise  which  he  has  conferred  upon  myself.   Indeed, 

had  it  been  to  me  that  he  had  been  indebted  for  the 

privilege  of  his  freedom,  he  could  not  have  acted 

irith  a  more  faithful  and  affectionate  assiduity  than 

I    I  experienced  from  him  in  my  troubles'.     In  the 

>    first  place,  then,  I  entreat  your  protection  of  Ham- 

monins,  as  agent  in  the  affairs  of  his  patron  :  and, 

in  the  next,   I   recommend  him  upon  his  own 

account,  as  worthy  to  be  received  into  the  number 

of  your  firiends.     Believe  me,  you  will  find  him  of 

a  modest,  obliging  temper,  and  well  deserving  a 

place  in  your  affection.    Farewell. 

I 


LETTER  VIII. 
To  the  tame. 
I  HAVS  a  very  great  regard  for  Titus  Manlius,  a 
merchant  of  Thespise ;  not  only  as  one  from  whom 
A.  D.  707.  ^  ^^^^  always  received  singular  marks  of 
consideration  and  esteem,  but  as  he  is  an 
admirer  also  of  our  favourite  studies.  To  this  I 
must  add,  that  my  friend  Varro  Murena  very 
warmly  espouses  his  interest :  and  though  Murena 
has  fuU  confidence  in  the  effect  of  that  letter  which 
he  has  himself  written  to  you  in  favour  of  Manlios, 
yet  he  is  persuaded  that  my  recommendation  like- 
wise may  somewhat  increase  your  disposition  to  assist 
him.  In  compliance,  therefore,  with  my  desire  of 
serving  both  Murena  and  Manlius,  I  recommend 
the  latter  to  you  in  the  strongest  terms :  and  you 
will  greatly  oblige  me  by  promoting  the  interest 
and  honours  of  Manlius  in  every  instance  con- 
sistent with  your  own  character  and  dignity.  I  will 
venture  to  assure  you  likewise,  from  the  know- 
ledge I  have  of  his  polite  and  humanised  disposition, 
that  your  good  oflSces  towards  him  will  be  attended 
j  with  all  tbe  satisfaction  you  can  promise  yourself 
from  the  gratitude  of  a  worthy  man.     Farewell. 


LETTER  IX. 
To  the  tame. 
Mt  friend  and  tribe-fellow*,  Lucius  Cossinius, 
is  one  with  whom  I  have  long  lived  in  great  inti- 
A.  V.  707.  ^^^  >  *o^  which  his  connexion  with 
Atticus  has  contributed  still  farther  to 
improve.  I  enjoy  the  affection  of  his  whole  family, 
but  particuhirly  of  his  freedman  Anchialus,  who  is 
highly  in  the  esteem  not  only  of  his  patron,  but  of 
all  his  patron's  friends ;  in  which  number  I  have 
already  mentioned  myself.  I  recommend  Anchialus 
therefore  to  your  favour,  with  as  much  warmth  as 
if  he  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  me  as  he  does  to 
Cossinius.  You  will  oblige  me,  indeed,  in  a  very 
sensible  manner,  by  receiving  him  into  your  friend- 
ship, and  giving-bim  any  assistance  he  may  require — 
as  far,  I  mean,  as  your  own  convenience  will  admit. 

*  Daring  his  persecution  by  Clodfus. 

•  The  collective  body  of  the  Roman  people  was  divided 
into  thirty-flve  tribes :  and  every  citizen,  of  whatever  rank, 
was  neoeflsarily  enrolled  under  one  or  other  of  these  several 
claMe&  They  were  each  distinguished  by  a  particular  name, 
as  the  THbtit  PopUia,  Tribug  Velina,  Ac,  which  name 
was  derived  either  from  the  place  which  the  tribe  princi- 
pally inhabited,  or  from  some  distinguished  family  it  con- 
tained—Rosin. Antiq.  Rom. 


And  you  will  hereafter,  I  am  persuaded,  receive 
much  satisfaction  from  your  compliance  with  this 
request,  as  you  will  find  Anchialus  to  be  a  man  of 
the  greatest  politeness  and  probity.    Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 

To  the  same. 
The  pleasure  I  took  in  the  reflection  of  having 
written  to  you  in  behalf  of  my  friend  and  host, 
A.  u;  707.  ^y^*  ^**  nmch  increased  when  I  read  his 
letter :  and  I  particularly  rejoiced  in  hav- 
ing so  strongly  recommended  him  to  your  esteem, 
when  I  found  he  had  before  been  a  sufferer  in  your 
good  opinion ;  for  my  recommendation,  he  tells 
me,  was  of  singular  advantage  in  removing  the 
groundless  suspicion  you  had  entertained  of  him, 
from  a  report  that  he  hsd  frequently,  whilst  he  was 
at  Rome,  treated  your  character  in  a  disrespectful 
manner.  Let  me,  in  the  first  place,  then,  return 
you  those  thanks  which  I  so  justly  owe  you,  for  suf- 
fering my  letter  to  efiface  every  remaining  impres- 
sion of  this  injurious  calumny.  And,  in  the  next 
place,  although  Lyso  assures  me  that,  agreeably  to 
your  well-natured  and  generous  disposition,  he  has 
entirely  satisfied  you  of  his  innocence,  yet  I  entreat 
you  to  believe  me  when  I  protest,  not  only  in  justice 
to  my  firiend,  but  to  the  world  in  general,  that  I 
never  heard  any  man  mention  you  without  the 
highest  applause.  As  to  Lyso  in  particular,  in  all 
the  daily  conversations  we  had  together  whilst  he 
continued  here,  you  were  the  perpetual  subject  of 
his  encomiums ;  both  as  he  imagined  that  I  heard 
them  with  pleasure,  and  as  it  was  a  topic  extremely 
agreeable  likewise  to  himself.  But  though  he  is 
fully  satisfied  with  the  effects  of  my  former  letter, 
and  I  am  sensible  that  the  generous  manner  in 
which  you  treat  him  renders  all  farther  application 
perfectly  unnecessary,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  renew- 
mg  my  earnest  solicitations  that  you  would  continue 
your  favours  towards  him.  I  would  again  also 
represent  to  you  how  well  he  deserves  them,  if  I 
did  not  imagine  you  were  by  this  time  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  his  merit.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XL 
To  the  same* 
Hagbsarbtus   of    Larissa^    having   received 
considerable  honours  from  me  during  my  consu- 
A.  u  707    ''^^^'  ^**  ^^^^  ^°^  distinguii^ed  me  with 
singular  marks  of  gratitude  and  respect. 
I  strongly  recommend  him,  therefore,  to  you  as  my 
host  and  friend  ;  as  a  man  of  an  honest  and  grate- 
ful heart ;  as  a  person  of  principal  rank  in  his 
native  city ;  and,  in  short,  as  one  who  is  altogether 
worthy  of  being  admitted  into  your  friendship. 
And  I  shall  be  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
letting  him  see  that  you  pay  regard  to  this  my 
recommendation.     Farewell. 

^  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name  in  Thessaly:  a 
country  contiguous  to  Greece,  and  which  formerly  made 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia.  One  of  these  cities  was 
situated  upon  the  river  Peneus,  and  is  now  called  Larsa : 
the  otlicr  was  a  maritime  town.  Geographers  suppose  the 
latter  to  be  the  present  Armino,  a  considerable  sea-port 
belonging  to  the  Turks. 
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LETTER  XIL 
To  the  tame. 
The  connexion  between  Lncius  Mescinius  and 
myself  results  from  no  less  powerful  a  tie  than 
A  u  707  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  having  been  formerly  my 
quaestor^:.  But,  though  I  always  con- 
sidered a  relation  of  this  kind  in  the  high  regard  it 
was  viewed  by  our  ancestors,  yet  the  refined  and 
elegant  virtues  of  Mescinius**  rendered  it  still  more 
justly  sacred.  Accordingly,  there  is  no  man  with 
whom  I  live  in  a  higher  degree  of  intimacy,  or 
from  whose  friendship  I  derive  greater  satisfaction. 
He  doubts  not  of  your  disposition  to  serve  him 
upon  every  occasion  that  shall  comport  with  your 
honour:  however,  he  is  persuaded  that  a  letter 
from  my  hand  will  considerably  strengthen  your 
inclinations  for  that  purpose.  This  he  collects  not 
only  from  his  own  observation,  but  from  those  fre- 
quent declarations  he  has  heard  me  make  of  the 
very  pleasing  and  intimate  friendship  in  which  you 
and  I  are  so  strictly  joined.  I  am  to  inform  you, 
then,  that  his  late  brother,  who  was  a  merchant  in 
Elis*,  has  left  him  his  estate ;  and  I  entreat  you^ 
with  all  the  warmth  which  you  are  sensible  ought 
to  animate  me  in  the  concerns  of  a  friend  to  whom 
I  am  so  strongly  and  closely  attached,  that  you 
would  assist  him  with  your  power,  your  influence, 
and  your  advice,  in  settling  these  his  affairs  in  your 
province.  In  view  to  this,  we  have  sent  directions 
to  his  agent,  that  if  any  disputes  should  arise  con- 
cerning the  estate  or  effects  of  the  testator,  that 
they  shall  be  guided  by  your  sentiments,  and  (if 
it  be  not  troubling  you  too  much)  determined  by 
your  arbitration ;  an  office  which  I  earnestly  en- 
treat you  to  undertake,  and  the  acceptance  of  which 
I  shall  esteem  as  an  honour  done  to  myself.  But 
if  any  of  the  claimants  should  be  so  obstinate  as  to 
refuse  your  award,  I  shall  receive  it  as  a  singular 
obligation  if  you  will  refer  their  pretensions  (pro- 
vided you  shall  not  think  it  a  derogation  from  your 
dignity)  to  be  determined  in  the  courts  at  Rome ; 
as  the  matter  in  contest  is  with  a  Roman  senator. 
That  you  may  the  less  scruple  to  comply  with  this 
request,  I  have  procured  a  sort  of  recommendatory 
letter  to  you  from  the  consul  Lepidus'.  I  say  a 
recommendatorff  one ;  for  to  have  desired  him  to 
write  in  a  more  authoritative  style,  would  not,  I 
thought,  be  treating  your  high  station  with  the 
deference  which  is  so  justly  due  to  it.  I  would 
add,  that  your  obliging  Mescinius  in  this  instance, 
will  be  laying  out  your  favours  to  much  advantage ; 
if  I  were  not,  on  the  one  hand,  well  persuaded  that 
this  is  a  circumstance  of  which  you  are  already 
apprised ;  and,  on  the  other,  were  I  not  soliciting 
you  as  for  an  affair  of  my  own.  For,  be  assured, 
I  take  an  equal  concern  with  Mescinius  in  every 
article  wherein  he  is  interested.  As  I  am  very 
desirous,  therefore,  that  he  may  obtain  his  right 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible,  so  I  am  solicitmis 
likewise  that  he  should  have  reason  to  think  that 
my  recommendation  has  greatly  contributed  to  this 
end.     Farewell. 

e  See  rem.  <»,  p.  448. 

<l  The  reader  will  find,  by  the  remark  referred  to  in  the 
last  note,  how  little  there  was  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  the 
character  which  Cicero  here  bestows  upon  his  friend. 

<  A  city  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

f  He  was  this  year  appointed  by  Cesar  to  be  his  colleague 
in  the  consular  office^— Plut  in  Vit.  Anton. 


LETTER  Xin. 

To  the  tame. 

The  regard  you  pay  to  my  recommendations 
has  given  me,  and  will  hereafter  give  me,  I  dare 
^  ^  MQ^  say,  frequent  occasions  of  repeating  my 
acknowledgments.  However,  I  will 
attempt,  if  possible,  to  convey  my  thanks  to  you 
in  a  style  as  various  as  the  several  instances  thst 
demand  them  ;  and,  in  imitation  of  you  lawyers', 
express  the  same  thing  in  different  words. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Hammonius,  fall 
of  the  strongest  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the 
services  you  have  rendered  both  to  him  and  Avianus, 
in  consequence  of  my  recommendation'' ;  and  he 
assures  me  that  nothing  can  be  more  generous  than 
the  personal  civilities  you  have  shown  to  himself, 
as  well  as  the  attention  you  have  given  to  the  affairs 
of  his  patron.  This  would  afford  me  a  very  sen- 
sible pleasure,  were  I  to  consider  it  only  as  a  benefit 
to  those  to  whom  I  have  the  strongest  attachments; 
as  indeed  Avianus  has  distinguished  himself  above 
all  my  friends  by  his  superior  sensibility  of  the 
many  and  great  obligations  I  have  conferred  upon 
him.  But  my  satisfaction  still  increases  when  I 
view  it  as  an  instance  of  my  standing  so  high  in 
your  esteem,  as  to  incline  you  to  serve  my  friends 
more  efficaciously  than  I  myself  should,  perhaps, 
were  I  present  for  that  purpose.  Possibly  the 
reason  of  your  having  this  advantage  over  me,  mar 
be,  that  I  should  not  yield  altogether  so  easily  to 
their  requests  as  you  comply  with  mine.  But 
whatever  doubt  I  may  have  as  to  that  point,  I  have 
none  of  your  being  persuaded  that  I  entertain  the 
sentiments  of  your  favours  they  deserve  ;  and  I 
entreat  you  to  believe  (what  I  will  be  answerable  is 
the  truth)  that  both  Avianus  and  Hammonius  have 
received  them  with  the  same  grateful  disposition. 
I  beseech  you  then,  if  it  be  not  engaging  you  in  too 
much  trouble,  that  you  would  endeavour  that  their 
affairs  may  be  settled  before  you  leave  the  province. 

I  live  in  a  most  agreeable  intimacy  with  your 
son,  whose  genius  and  uncommon  application,  bat, 
above  all,  his  probity  and  virtue,  afford  me  a  very 
sensible  pleasure.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 

To  the  same. 
It  is  always  with  much  pleasure  that  I  apply  to 
you  in  behalf  of  my  friends;  but  I  find  a^stil) 
▲.  V  707.  ET^^^  ^^  expressing  my  gratitude  for 
those  fiavours  yon  yield  to  my  solicitations. 
This  indeed  is  a  pleasure  with  which  you  never  fail 
of  supplying  me ;  and  it  is  incredible  what  acknow- 
ledgments I  receive,  even  from  persons  whom  I 
have  but  slightly  mentioned  to  you.  I  think  my- 
self greatly  indebted  for  these  instances  of  your 
friendship  ;  but  particularly  for  those  good  offices 
you  have  conferred  upon  Mescinius.  He  informs 
me  that  immediately  upon  the  receipt  of  my  letter', 
you  gave  his  agents  full  assurance  of  your  senrioes  ; 
and  have   since  performed   even  more  than  you 


t  Sulpicius  was  one  of  the  moat  considerable  lawyers  of 
the  age.    See  rem.  \  p.  488. 
^  See  the  7th  letter  of  this  book. 
1  The  12th  letter  of  this  book. 
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promised.  Believe  me,  (and  I  cannot  too  often 
repeat  it,)  yon  have,  by  these  means,  laid  an 
obligation  upon  me  of  the  most  acceptable  kind ; 
and  it  affords  me  so  much  the  higher  satisfaction, 
as  I  am  persuaded  Mescinius  will  give  you  abun- 
dant reason  to  rejoice  in  it  yourself.  Virtue  and 
probity,  in  truth,  are  the  prevailing  qualities  of  his 
heart ;  as  an  obliging  and  friendly  officiousness  is 
his  distinguishing  characteristic.  To  this  I  must 
add,  that  he  is  particularly  devoted  to  our  favourite 
speculations  ;  those  philosophical  speculations,  my 
friend,  which  were  always  the  delight,  as  they  are 
now  also  the  support  and  consolation,  of  my  life. 
Let  me  entreat  you,  then,  to  give  him  fresh  instances 
of  your  generosity  upon  every  occasion,  wherein  it 
shah  not  be  inconsistent  with  your  dignity  to  inter- 
pose. But  there  are  two  articles  in  which  I  will 
particularly  request  it.  The  first  is,  that  if  those 
who  are  indebted  to  the  estate  of  his  testator, 
should  insist  upon  being  indemnified  in  their  pay- 
ments to  Mescinius,  that  my  security  may  be 
accepted;  and  the  next  is,  tluit  as  the  greatest 
part  of  the  testator's  effects  are  secreted  by  his 
wife^  that  you  would  assist  in  concerting  measures 
for  sending  her  to  Rome.  Should  she  be  once  per- 
suaded that  this  method  will  be  taken  with  her,  we 
doubt  not  of  her  settling  everything  to  the  satis- 
faction of  Mescinius;  and,  that  it  may  be  so,  I 
most  strongly  again  request  the  interposition  of 
your  good  offices.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  be 
answerable  for  what  I  just  now  assured  you,  that 
the  gratitude  and  other  amiable  qualities  of  Mes- 
cinius will  give  you  reason  to  think  your  favours 
were  not  ill  bestowed,  which  I  mention  as  a  motive 
on  his  own  account,  to  be  added  to  those  which 
induced  you  to  serve  him  upon  mine. 

1  am  persuaded  that  the  Lacedaemonians  doubt 
not  of  being  sufficiently  recommended  to  your 
justice  and  patronage,  by  their  own  and  their 
ancestors'  virtues,  and  I  know  you  too  well  to 
question  your  being  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
national  rights  and  merit  of  every  people  who  are 
connected  with  the  republic.  Accordingly,  not- 
withstanding the  great  obligations  I  have  received 
from  the  citizens  of  Lacedsmon,  yet,  when  Phi- 
lippuB  requested  me  to  recommend  them  to  your 
protection,  my  answer  was,  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians could  not  possibly  stand  in  need  of  an  advo- 
cate with  Sulpicius.  The  truth  is,  I  look  upon  it 
as  a  circumstance  of  singular  advantage  to  all  the 
cities  of  Achaia^  in  general,  that  you  preside  over 
them  in  these  turbulent  times  ;  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  you,  who  are  so  peculiarly  conversant,  not 
only  in  the  Roman  but  Grecian  annals,  cannot  but 
be  a  friend  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the  sake  of 
their  heroic  descent.  I  will  only,  therefore,  en- 
treat yon  that,  when  you  are  acting  towards  them 
in  consequence  of  what  your  justice  and  honour 
requires,  you  would,  at  the  same  time,  intimate 
that  you  receive  an  additional  pleasure  from  indulg- 
ing your  own  inclinations  of  that  sort,  by  knowing 
them  to  be  agreeable  likewise  to  mine.  As  I  think 
myself  obliged  to  show  this  city  that  their  concerns 
are  part  of  my  care,  it  is  with  much  earnestness  I 
make  this  request.     Farewell. 

*  Greece. 


LETTER   XV. 
To  LeptaK 

The  moment  I  received  your  letter  from  the 
hands  of  Seleucus,  1  despatched  a  note  to  Balbus, 
A.  V.  708.  *^  inquire  the  purport  of  the  law  you 
mention''.  His  answer  was,  that  such 
persons  as  at  present  exercise  the  office  of  praeco^ 
are  expressly  excluded  from  being  decurii";  but 
this  prohibition  extended  not  to  those  who  had 
formerly  been  engaged  in  that  employment.  Let 
not  our  friends,  then,  be  discouraged.  It  would, 
indeed,  have  been  intolerable  that  a  parcel  of  paltry 
fortune-tellers  should  be  thought  worthy  of  being 
admitted  into  the  senate  of  Rome",  at  the  same 
time  that  having  formerly  acted  as  a  praeco  should 
disqualify  a  man  for  being  member  of  the  council 
of  a  country  corporation. 

We  have  no  news  from  Spain  :  all  that  we  know 
with  certainty  is,  that  young  Pompey  has  drawn 
together  a  very  considerable  army.  'This  we  learn 
from  a  letter  of  Paciscus^  to  Caesar,  a  copy  whereof 
Caesar  himself  has  transmitted  to  us  ;  in  which  it 
is  affirmed  that  Pompey  is  at  the  head  of  eleven 
legions  P.  Messala,  in  a  letter  he  hitely  wrote  to 
Quintus  Salassus,  informs  him  that  his  brother, 
Publius  Curtius,  has  been  executed  by  the  command 
of  Pompey,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army. 
This  man  had  entered,  it  seems,  into  a  conspiracy 
with  some  Spaniards,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  in 
case  Pompey  should  march  into  a  certain  village 
for  provisions,  to  seize  upon  his  person,  and  deliver 
him  into  the  hands  of  Caesar. 

In  relation  to  the  security  in  which  yon  stand 
engaged  for  Pompey,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  as 
soon  as  Galba,  who  is  jointly  bound  with  yon, 
returns  hither,  I  shall  not  fail  to  consult  with  him 
about  measures  for  settling  that  affair.  He  seemed, 
I  remember,  to  imagine  that  it  might  be  adjusted  ; 
and  you  know  he  is  a  man  who  spares  no  pains 
where  his  money  is  concerned. 


J  Cicero  mentions  a  person  of  this  name  in  a  former  let- 
ter, who  appears  to  have  been  his  pre^tctut  /abrumt  or 
what  might  be  called,  perhaps,  in  modem  langiiage,  the 
commander  of  his  train  of  artillery,  when  he  was  governor 
of  Cilicia.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  as  Manutius  oonjeo- 
tures,  that  he  is  the  same  person  to  whom  this  letter  is 
addressed.— Ep.  Fam.  iii.  7. 

^  Manutius  very  Justly  observes,  that  this  oouLd  not  be 
a  law  which  Cscsar  had  actually  passed,  but  one  which  he 
intended,  perhaps,  to  enact,  when  he  should  return  from 
Spain:  for  if  it  had  been  actually  promulgated,  Cicero 
could  have  had  no  occasion  to  apply  to  Balbus  for  his  in- 
telligence. 

1  The  office  of  pracc  aeons  to  have  been  much  in  the 
nattire  of  a  crier  in  our  oourta  of  justice,  but  not  altogether 
so  low  in  reputa 

»  A  decurio  was,  in  a  corporate  city,  the  same  as  a  sena- 
tor of  Rome ;  that  is,  a  member  of  the  public  council  of 
the  community. 

^  This  is  a  sneer  upon  Cspsar,  who  had  introduced  per- 
sons of  the  lowest  rank  and  character  into  the  Roman 
senate.    See  rem.  o,  p.  457- 

o  He  was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  a  person  of  great  note 
in  that  province.  Caraar  entrusted  him  with  a  very  con- 
siderable command  in  the  expedition  against  the  sons  of 
Pompey.— Hirt.  De  Bell.  Hisp.  3. 

p  The  number  of  horse  and  foot  in  a  Roman  legion 
varied  in  different  periods  of  the  republla  In  its  lowest 
computation,  it  appears  to  have  amounted  to  3WH)  foot  and 
SOU  horse ;  and,  in  its  highest,  to  have  risen  to  ttOUU  of  the 
former,  and  400  of  the  bitter^— Roshi.  Antlq.  Rom.  964. 
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It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  find  that  you  so 
highly  approve  of  myi  Orator.  Whatever  skill  I 
have  in  the  art,  I  have  displayed  it  all  in  that 
treatise;  and,  if  the  commendations  you  bestow 
upon  it  are  not  too  partial,  I  cannot  but  set  some 
value  upon  my  judgment.  To  speak  truth,  I  am 
willing  to  rest  all  my  reputation  of  this  kind  upon 
the  merit  of  that  performance.  I  hope  my  little 
favourite,  your  son,  already  discovers  some  relish 
for  writings  of  this  sort ;  and  although  he  is  yet 
too  young  to  enter  far  into  these  studies,  yet  it  will 
be  no  disadvantage  to  him  to  begin  thus  early  to 
I  form  his  taste  by  compositions  of  thib  nature. 
I  have  been  detained  at  Rome  on  account  of  my 
daughter  Tullia's  lying-in.  But  though  she  is 
now,  I  hope,  out  of  all  danger,  yet  I  still  wait  here 
in  expectation  of  my  first  payment  from  the  agents 
of  Dolabella' ;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not 
so  fond  of  changing  the  scene  as  formerly.  The 
amusement  I  found  in  my  country  houses,  together 
with  the  sweets  of  retirement,  were  wont  heretofore 
to  draw  me  frequently  out  of  Rome.  But  the 
situation  of  my  present  house  is  altogether  as  plea- 
sant as  that  of  any  of  my  villas.  I  am,  indeed,  as 
much  retired  here  as  if  I  lived  in  the  most  unfre- 
quented desert,  and  carry  on  my  studies  without 
the  least  interruption.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  I 
have  a  better  chance  of  a  yisit  from  you  in  Rome 
than  you  have  of  seeing  me  in  the  country. 

I  would  recommend  Hesiodto  the  agreeable  little 
Lepta  as  an  author  which  he  ought  to  retain  by 
heart ;  and  particularly  let  him  always  have  in  his 
mouth  those  noble  lines, 

High  on  a  rugged  rook,  &o. " 
Farewell. 


LETTER    XVI. 

To  Aidw  Torquattis. 

Therb  is  no  news  to  send  you ;  and,  indeed,  if 
there  were  any,  yet  all  accounts  of  that  kind,  I 
^  ^  yog  know,  are  usually  transmitted  to  you  by 
your  own  family.  As  to  what  may  here- 
after happen,  though  it  is  always  difficult  to  de- 
termine concerning  future  events,  yet,  when  they 
are  not  placed  at  too  great  a  distance,  one  may 
sometimes  form  a  tolerable  guess.  At  present, 
however,  all  I  can  conjecture  is,  that  the  war  is  not 
likely  to  be  drawn  out  into  any  great  length ; 
though  I  must  acknowledge  there  are  some  who 
think  differently.  I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  has  already  been  an  engagement ;  but  I  do 


q  This  elegant  and  Judicious  piece  is  inscribed  to  Brutus, 
and  was  written  in  answer  to  a  question  he  had  often  pro- 
poMd  to  Cicero,  oonoeming  the  noblest  and  most  perfect 
species  of  eloquence. 

'  This  aeeras  to  intimate  that  there  had  been  a  divorce 
between  Dolabella  and  Tollia :  as  it  was  usnal,  in  cases  of 
that  kind,  for  the  husband  to  return  the  portion  he  had 
received  from  his  wife,  at  three  annual  payments.  See 
remt.  o  and  %  on  letter  2,  book  xL 

•  The  passage  tn  Hesiod,  at  which  Cloero  hints.  Is  to  the 
following  purpose : 

High  on  a  rugged  rock  the  gods  ordain. 
Majestic  Virtue  shall  her  throne  maintain : 
And  many  a  thorny  path  her  sons  must  press, 
Ere  the  glad  summit  shall  their  labours  bless. 
There  Joys  serene  to  arduous  toils  succeed. 
And  peace  eternal  is  the  victor's  moed. 


not  give  you  this  as  a  fact ;  1  mention  it  only  as 
extremely  probable.  The  event  of  war  is  alvrays 
precarious  ;  but,  in  the  present  instance,  the  num- 
ber of  forces  is  so  considerable  on  each  side,  and 
there  is  such  a  general  spirit,  it  is  said,  in  both 
armies,  of  coming  to  action,  that  it  will  not  be 
matter  of  surprise,  whichever  side  should  obtain 
the  victory  ^  In  the  mean  time,  the  world  is  every 
day  more  and  more  persuaded,  that  although  there 
may  be  some  little  difference  in  the  cause  of  the 
contending  parties,  there  will  be  scarcely  any  in 
the  consequence  of  their  success.  As  to  one  of 
them,  we  have  already  in  some  sort  experienced 
their  disposition'' ;  and,  as  to  the  other,  we  are  all 
of  us  sufficiently  sensible  how  much  is  to  be  dreaded 
from  an  incensed  conqueror*. 

If,  by  what  I  have  here  said,  I  may  seem  to 
increase  that  grief  which  I  should  endeavour  to 
alleviate,  I  must  confess  that  I  know  but  one 
reflection  capable  of  supporting  us  under  these 
public  misfortunes.  It  is  a  reflection,  however,  of 
sovereign  efficacy,  where  it  can  be  applied  in  its 
full  force,  and  of  which  I  every  day  more  and  more 
experience  the  singular  advantage.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  greatest  consolation  under  adversity,  to  be 
conscious  of  [having  always  meant  well,  and  to  be 
persuaded  that  nothing  but  guilt  deserves  to  be 
considered  as  a  severe  evil.  But  as  you  and  I  aie 
so  far  from  having  anything  to  reproach  ourselves 
with,  that  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  reflect  that 
we  have  ever  acted  upon  the  most  patriot  prin- 
ciples ;  as  it  is  not  our  measures,  but  the  ill  success 
of  those  measures,  which  the  world  regrets  ;  in  a 
word,  as  we  have  faithfully  discharged  that  duty  we 
owed  to  our  country,  let  us  bear  the  event  with 
calmness  and  moderation.  But  I  pretend  not  to 
teach  you  how  to  support  these  our  common  cala- 
mities. It  is  a  lesson  which  requires  much  greats 
abilities  than  mme  to  inculcate,  as  well  as  the 
most  singular  fortitude  of  soul  to  practise.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  in  which  any  man  is  qualified 
to  be  your  instructor,  as  it  is  easy  to  show  that 
you  have  no  reason  to  be  particularly  a£9icted. 
For  with  respect  to  Caesar,  though  he  has  appeared 
somewhat  more  slow  in  granting  your  pardon  *>»*" 
was  generally  imagined,  yet  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  of  his  consenting  to  your  restoration ;  and 
as  to  the  other  party',  you  perfectly  well  know 
how  your  interest  stands  with  them,  withoat  my 
telling  you.  Your  only  remaining  disquietude, 
then,  must  arise  from  being  thus  long  separated 
from  your  family :  and  it  is  a  circumstance,  I  con- 
fess, that  justly  merits  your  concern,  especially  as 
you  are  by  this  mean  deprived  of  the  company  of 

*  This  letter  was  probably  written  very  early  in  th« 
present  year,  as  it  was  on  the  17th  of  March  that  the  two 
armies  came  to  a  general  engagement.  This  decisive  bat- 
tle was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Mnnda,  a  city  which 
still  subsists  in  the  province  of  Oranada.  Csear  obtained 
a  oomplete  victory;  but  it  was  disputed  by  the  IVympeians 
with  so  much  courage  and  obstinacy,  that  it  was  long 
doubtful  on  which  side  the  advantage  would  torn,  or,  as 
Florus  most  eleganUy  expresses  it,  *•  ut  plane  videretur 
neecio  quid  deliberare  Fortuna.**— Hirt.  De  BeU.  Biq>.  31 ; 
Flor.  Iv.  2. 

«  The  Canarean  party. 

▼  Young  Pompey,  who,  if  he  had  snooeeded,  would  un- 
doubtedly have  acted  with  great  severity  towards  Cicero, 
and  the  rest  of  those  who  bad  deserted  the  cauaeof  Us 
fiither. 

«  The  Pompeiana 
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those  roost  amiable  youths,  your  sons.  But,  ss  I 
obsenred  in  a  former^  letter,  it  is  natural  for  every 
man  in  these  unhappy  times  to  look  upon  his  own 
condition  as  of  all  others  the  most  miserable,  and 
to  deem  that  place  the  least  eligible  in  which  it  js 
his  fortune  to  be  situated.  For  my  own  part, 
indeed,  I  think  that  we  who  live  at  Rome  are  most 
to  be  lamented ;  not  only  as  in  misfortunes  of 
every  kind  a  spectator  most  be  more  sensibly 
affected  than  he  who  is  acquainted  with  them 
merely  by  report,  but  as  we  are  more  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  sudden  violences  than  those  who  are 
placed  at  a  greater  distance. 

Yet,  after  all  my  endeavours  to  reason  you  out 
of  pour  disquietudes,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  I  am  more  obliged  to  time  than  to  that  philo- 
sophy which  I  have  ever  cultivated,  for  the  miti- 
gation  of  my  own  ;  and  how  great  they  once  were, 
you  perfectly  well  know.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
I  have  the  consolation  to  reflect,  that  when  I  was 
so  desirous  of  peace  as  to  think  even  a  bad  one 
preferable  to  a  civil  war,  I  saw  farther  into  con- 
sequences than  some  of  my  countrymen.  And 
although  I  do  not  pretend  to  a  spirit  of  divination 
and  it  was  chance  alone  that  verified  my  predictions, 
yet  I  will  own  that  1  take  great  satisfaction  in  the 
empty  honour  of  my  fruitless  penetration.  In  the 
next  place,  I  have  the  consolation,  in  common 
with  yourself,  that  should  I  now  be  called  upon  to 
lay  down  my  life,  I  shall  not  be  cut  off  from  a 
commonwealth  which  I  can  by  any  means  regret  to 
leave ;  especially  as  the  same  blow  that  deprives 
me  of  my  life  wUl  deprive  me  likewise  of  all  sensi- 
bility '.  Besides,  I  am  already  arrived  at  a  fulness 
of  years )^;  and,  as  I  can  look  back  with  entire 
satisfaction  on  the  course  I  have  completed,  so  I 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  violence  which  may 
be  offered  to  me,  since  nature  herself  has  now  well- 
nigh  conducted  my  days  to  their  final  period.  In  a 
word,  when  I  reflect  upon  that  great  man  *,  or  rather, 
indeed,  upon  those  many  illustrious  personages 
who  perished  in  this  war,  it  would  seem  a  want 
of  modesty  to  regret  submitting  to  the  same  fate, 
whenever  I  shall  find  it  necessary.  The  truth  is, 
I  represent  to  myself  all  that  can  possibly  happen 
to  me ;  as,  indeed,  there  is  no  calamity  so  severe 
which  I  do  not  look  upon  as  actually  impending. 
However,  since  to  live  in  perpetual  fear  is  a  greater 
evil  than  any  we  can  dread,  I  check  myself  in  these 
reflections,  especially  as  I  am  approaching  to  that 
state,  which  is  not  only  unattended  with  any  pain 
in  itself,  but  which  will  put  an  end  to  all  painful 
sensations  for  ever.  But  I  have  dwelt  longer  upon 
this  subject,  perhaps,  than  was  necessary.  How- 
ever, if  I  run  out  my  letters  to  an  unreasonable 
extent,  you  must  not  impute  it  to  impertinence, 
but  affection. 

I  am  sorrj  to  hear  that  Sulpicius  has  left 
Athens* ;  as  I  am  persuaded  that  the  daily  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  so  wise  and  valuable  a 
friend  afforded  you  great  relief  under  your  afflic- 
tions. But  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  bear  them 
as  becomes  you,  and  support  yourself  with  your 
usual  fortitude.     In  the  mean  time,  be  assured  I 

V  The  firvt  letter  of  this  book. 
«  See  rem.  ',  p.  477. 

f  Cicero  waa  at  this  time  in  his  Slst  year. 
■  Pompey. 

•  In  order,  probably,  to  return  to  Rome  upon  the  expi- 
ration of  his  government. 


shall  promote,  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  care,  what- 
ever 1  shall  think  agreeable  to  the  interest  or' 
inclination  either  of  you  or  yours.  And  in  this 
I  I  can  only  imitate  you  in  your  disposition  to  serve 
I  me,  without  being  able  to  return  your  generous 
offices  in  the  same  efficacious  manner.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVII. 
To  Caius  Catsius. 
I  8B0ULD  not  send  you  so  short  a  letter,  if  your 
courier  had  not  called  for  it  just  as  he  was  setting 

A  D  708  ®***'  ^^^  ^  ^*^®  ^^^  another  reason ; 
'  for  I  have  nothing  to  write  to  you  in  the 
way  of  pleasantry,  and  serious  affairs  are  topics  in 
which  it  is  not  altogether  safe  to  engage.  You 
will,  therefore,  wonder,  perhaps,  that  I  should  be 
in  any  humour  to  be  jocose  ;  and  indeed  it  is  no 
very  easy  matter.  However,  it  is  the  only  expe- 
dient left  to  divert  our  uneasy  thoughts.  But 
where,  then,  you  will  probablv  ask,  is  our  philo- 
sophy ?  Why,  yours,  my  friend,  is  in  the  ^  kitchen, 
I  suppose ;  and  as  to  mine,  it  is  much  too  trouble- 
some a  guest  to  gain  admittance.  The  fact  is,  I 
am  heartily  ashamed  of  being  a  slave  ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  I  may  not  hear  the  severe  reproaches  of 
Plato,  I  endeavour  to  turn  my  attention  another 
way. 

We  have  hitherto  received  no  certain  intelligence 
from  Spain.  I  rejoice,  upon  your  account,  that 
you  are  absent  from  this  unpleasing  scene,  though 
I  greatly  regret  it  upon  my  own.  But  your  courier 
presses  me  to  despatch,  so  that  I  can  only  bid  you 
adieu,  and  entreat  the  continuance  of  that  friend- 
ship you  have  ever  shown  me  from  your  earliest 
youth. 


LETTER  XVIIL 
To  Dolabella^. 
I  WOULD  not  venture  to  omit  writing  to  you  by 
our  friend  Salvius ;  though  I  have  nothing  more 
708.  *°  '*y  ^^^  ^^'  y®"  perfectly  well  know 
already,  that  I  infinitely  love  you"*.  I  have 
much  more  reason,  indeed,  to  expect  a  letter  from 
yon,  than  you  can  have  to  receive  one  from  me,  as  I 
imagine  there  is  nothing  going  forward  in  Rome 
which  you  will  think  of  importance  enough  to  raise 
your  curiosity,  unless,  perhaps,  that  1  am  to  sit  in 
judgment  between  two  learned  grammarians  ;  our 
friend  Nicias,  and  his  antagonistVidius.  The  latter, 
yon  must  know,  has  produced  a  certain  mantucriptf 
relating  to  an  account  between  them,  to  which 
Nicias,  like  a  second  Aristarchus  *,  very  peremp- 
torily insists  that  some  of  the  Hnet  are  altogether 
spurious.     Now  I,  like  a  venerable  ancient  critic, 
am  to  determine  whether  these  suspected  interpo- 
lations are  genuine  or  not.    But  you  will  question, 

b  This  is  a  raillery  upon  the  tenets  of  Cassius,  who  held 
the  doctrines  of  the  Epicurean  sect. 

c  He  was,  at  this  time,  with  Canar,  In  Spain. 

d  Whatever  disain^emcnt  there  was  between  Dolabella 
and  Tullia,  it  did  not,  in  appearance  at  leant,  occasion  any 
coolness  between  him  and  his  father-in-law ;  a  circum- 
stance, which,  considering  the  tenderness  of  Cicero  for  his 
daughter,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  I>olabella's  great 
credit  with  Cesar. 

«  A  celebrated  Greek  critic.    See  rem, ',  p.  43S. 
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perhaps,  whether  I  have  gufficiently  forgotten  the 
delicious  mushrooms  and  those  noble  prawns'  with 
which  I  have  been  so  often  regaled  by  Nicias  and 
his  gentle  spouse,  to  be  qualified  for  an  impartial 
judge  io  this  important  cause.  Let  me  ask  you,  in 
return,  whether  you  imagine  I  have  so  entirely 
thrown  off  all  my  former  severity,  as  to  retain 
nothino:  of  my  old  solemnity  of  brow,  even  when  I 
am  sitting  in  grave  tribunal.  Yon  may  be  sure, 
however,  that  my  honest  host  shall  be  no  great 
sufferer,  lliough,  let  me  tell  you,  if  I  should  pass 
sentence  of  banishment  upon  him,  I  shall  by  no 
means  allow  you  to  reverse  it,  lest  ^ursa  should 
be  supplied  with  a  pedagogue  to  teach  him  his 
letters'.  But  I  am  running  on  in  this  ludicrous 
style,  without  reflecting  that  you,  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  campaign,  may  perhaps  be  too  seriously 
engaged  to  relish  these  humorous  sallies.  When 
I  shall  be  certain,  therefore,  that  you  are  in  a  dis- 
position to  laugh,  you  shall  hear  farther  from  me. 
1  cannot,  however,  forbear  adding,  that  the  people 
were  extremely  solicitous  concerning  the  fate  of 
Sulla^,  till  the  news  of  his  death  was  confirmed ; 
but  now  that  they  are  assured  of  the  fact,  they  are 
no  longer  inquisitive  how  it  happened,  well  con- 
tented with  their  intelligence  that  he  is  undoubtedly 
defunct.  As  for  myself,  I  bear  this  deplorable 
accident  like  a  philosopher ;  my  only  concern  is, 
lest  it  should  damp  the  spirit  of  Csesar's  auctions'. 
Farewell. 


LETTER   XIX. 
To  Aulus  Torquatus. 
I  HOPB  you  vrill  not  imagine  that  yon  have  been 
•  out  of  my  thoughts,  by  my  having  lately  been  a 
more  remiss  correspondent  than  usual. 
A.  u.  7        rpj^^  ^^^^  occasion  of  my  silence  has  partly 
arisen  from  an  ill  state  of  health,  which,  however, 
is  now  somewhat  mended,  and  partly  has  been 
owing  to  my  absence  from  Rome,  which  prevented 
me  from  being  informed  when  any  courier  was 
despatched  to  you.     Be  assured  that  I  constantly 
and  most  affectionately  preserve  you  in  my  remem. 
brance,  and  that  your  affairs  of  every  kind  are  as 
much  my  concern  as  if  they  were  my  own. 

Believe  me,  you  have  no  reason,  considering  the 
unhappy  situation  of  public  affairs,  to  be  uneasy 
that  yours  still  remain  in  a  more  dubious  and  un- 
settled posture  than  was  generally  hoped  and 
imagined.     For  one  of  these  three  events  must 

'  In  the  original,  it  ia  cu/inarum,  which  oonveys  no  sense, 
or,  at  leant,  a  very  forced  one.  The  reading,  therefore, 
proposed  by  Gronovius,  is  adopted  in  the  translation,  who 
imagines  the  true  word  was  squiUarum  ;  for  prawns  was 
a  fish  In  great  repute  amongst  the  Roman  epicures. 

r  Bursa  was  a  particular  enemy  of  Cicero,  and  had  been 
banished  for  his  riotous  attempts  to  revenge  the  murder  of 
Clodius,  fh)m  which  banishment  he  was  lately  recalled. 
See  rem.  »,  p.  as^. 

b  This  man  liad  rendered  himself  extremely  and  gene- 
rally odious  by  the  purchases  he  had  made  of  the  confis- 
cated estates,  during  the  proscriptions  both  of  Sylla  and 
Cvsar.— Cic.  de  Offio.  ii.  8. 

1  In  which  the  confiscated  estates  were  put  up  to  sale. 
One  of  the  methods  that  Cesar  took  to  reward  his  parti- 
sans, was  by  suffering  them  to  purehase  those  estates  at 
an  nnder-ralue ;  and  it  was  the  hopes  of  being  a  sharer  in 
these  iniquitous  spoils,  that  furnished  one  of  the  principal 
incentives  to  the  civil  war.— Cic.  ubi  sup. 


necessarily  take  place ;  either  we  shall  never  see 
an  end  of  our  civil  wars,  or  they  will  one  day  sub- 
side, and  give  the  republic  an  opportunity  of  re- 
covering its  vigour,  or  they  will  terminate  in  its 
utter  extinction.  If  the  sword  is  never  to  be 
sheathed,  you  can  have  nothing  to  fear  either  from 
the  party  which  you  formerly  assisted,  or  from  that 
by  which  you  have  lately  been  receivedJ.  But 
should  the  republic  again  revive,  either  by  the 
contending  factions  mutually  agreeing  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms  ;  or  by  their  laying  them  down  in  mere 
lassitude  ;  or  by  one  side  being  vanquished ;  yoa 
will  undoubtedly  be  again  restored  both  to  your 
rank  and  to  your  fortunes.  And  should  oar  con- 
stitution be  totally  destroyed,  agreeably  to  what 
the  wise  Marcus  Antonius  ^  long  since  apprehended, 
when  he  imagined  that  the  present  calamities  were 
even  then  approaching,  you  will  have  the  consola- 
tion, at  least,  to  reflect,  that  a  misfortune  which  is 
common  to  all  cannot  be  lamented  as  pecoliar  to 
any  :  and  miserable  as  this  consolation  must  prove 
to  a  man  of  your  patriot  virtues,  'tis  a  consolation, 
however,  to  which  we  must  necessarily  have  re- 
course. 

If  you  well  consider  the  full  force  of  these  few 
hints,  (and  I  do  not  think  it  prudent  to  be  more 
explicit  in  a  letter,)  you  must  be  convinced,  with- 
out my  telling  you,  that  you  have  something  to 
hope,  and  nothing  to  fear,  so  long  as  the  republic 
shall  subsist,  either  in  its  present,  or  any  other 
form.  But  should  it  be  entirely  subverted,  as  I 
am  sure  you  would  not,  if  you  were  permitted, 
survive  its  ruin ;  so  I  am  persuaded  yon  will  pa- 
tiently submit  to  your  fate,  in  the  consctous  satis- 
faction of  having  in  no  sort  deserved  it  But  I 
forbear  to  enter  farther  into  this  subject,  and  will 
only  add  my  request,  that  you  would  inform  me 
how  it  is  with  yon,  and  where  you  purpose  to  fix 
your  quarters,  that  I  may  know  where  a  letter  or 
a  visit  will  find  you.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XX. 
To  Caiui  Cassitu, 

Surely,  my  friend,  your  couriers  are  a  set  of 

most  unconscionable  fellows.    Not  that  they  have 

A  u  708  S^^^^  ^^  ^'^T  particular  offence ;  but  as 

'  they  never  bring  me  a  letter  when  they 

J  Torquatus  was  now  in  Italy,  having  obtained  the  per- 
misHion  of  returning,  by  means  of  Dolabella,  with  whom 
Cicero  had  employed  his  good  offices  for  that  pnrpoee ;  as 
appears  by  several  passages  which  Manutius  has  produced 
from  the  letters  to  Attious.  But  whether  Torquatus, 
afterwards,  procured  a  full  paidon  from  Ccear,  and  was 
restored  to  his  estates  and  honours.  Is  uncertain ;  all  that 
is  farther  known  of  him,  is,  that  he  was  in  the  army  of 
Brutus  and  Casslus,  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  In  the 
number  of  those  whom  Atticus  generouidy  assisted  in 
their  distress  after  the  orent  of  that  unfortunate  actiim.— 
Ad  Att.  xiii.  9,  80,  21 ;  Com.  Nep.  in  Yit.  Att.  11. 

^  This  eloquent  and  illustrious  patriot,  the  graadfather 
of  Mark  Antony,  was  consul  in  the  year  653 ;  and,  about 
twelve  years  afterwards,  was  put  to  death  by  the  oommand 
of  Marius,  whose  party  he  had  strenuously  opposed.  Marius 
was  at  dinner  whesa  the  executioner  of  his  erael  orders 
brought  him  the  head  of  Antonius,  which  that  ssngnfaiary 
Roman  reoeived  into  his  hands,  with  all  the  insolent  and 
horrid  exultation  of  the  most  savage  barbarian.— Pint.  In 
Vit.  Anton. ;  Appian.  De  Bell.  Civ.  i.  344 ;  YaL  Max. 
Ix.  2. 
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arriTe  here^  Is  it  fair  they  ghonld  always  press  me 
for  one  when  they  return  ?  It  would  be  more  god* 
▼enient,  however,  if  they  would  ^ve  me  earlier 
notice,  and  not  make  their  demands  in  the  very 
instant  they  are  setting  out.     Yon  must  excuse 

I  me,  therefore!  (if  an  excuse  I  can  want,  who  am  so 
much  more  punctual  a  correspondent  than  your- 
self,) should  this  letter  prove  no  longer  than  my 
Ufet :  as  yott  may  be  assured  of  receiving  an  ample 
detail  of  everything  in  my. next.  But  that  my  pre- 
sent epistle  may  not  be  ifholly  barren  of  news,  I 
must  inform  you  that  Publius  Sulla^  the  father,  is 
dead.  The  occasion  of  this  accident  is  variously 
reported :  some  say  he  was  a  martyr  to  his  palate; 
and  others,  that  he  was  murdered  by  highwaymen. 
The  people,  however,  are  perfectly  indiiferent  as  to 
the  manlier,  since  they  are  quite  clear  as  to  the 
fact :  for  certain  it  is,  that  the  flames  of  his  funeral 
pile  have  consumed  him  to  ashes.  And  what  though 
Liberty  herself,  alas  !  perished  with  this  paragon 
of 'patriots,  you  will  bear  the  loss  of  him,  I  guess, 
with  much  philosophy.  But  Csesar,  'tis  thought, 
will  be  a  real  mourner,  in  the  apprehension  that 
his  auctions  will  not  now  proceed  so  currently  as 
vsuaL  On  the  other  hand,  this  event  affords  high 
satiafaction  to  Mindius  Marcellns,  and  the  essenced 
Attius,  who  rejoice  exceedingly  in  having  thus 
gotten  quit  of  a  formidable  antagonist. 

I  We  are  in  great  expectation  of  the  news  from 
Spain,  having,  as  yet,  received  no  certain  intelli- 
gence from  that  quarter.  Some  flying  reports, 
indeed,  have  been  spread,  that  things  do  not  go 
well  there ;  but  they  are  reports  without  authority. 
Our  friend  Pansa  set  out  for  his  government  ™ 
on  the  30th  of  December.  The  circumstances  that 
attended  his  departure  afforded  a  very  strong  proof 
that  "  virtue  is  eligible  upon  its  own  account :''  a 
truth  which  you  have  lately,  it  seems,  begun  to 
doubt  ■*.  The  singular  humanity  with  which  he  has 
relieved  such  numbers  in  these  times  of  public  dis- 
tress, drew  after  him,  in  a  very  distinguished  manner, 
the  general  good  wishes  of  every  honest  man. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  find  that  you  are  still  at 
Bnindisium,  and  I  much  approve  of  your  continu- 
ing there.  You  cannot  be  governed  by  a  more 
judicious  maxim  than  to  sit  loose  to  the  vain  ambi- 
tion of  the  world  ;  and  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction 
to  all  your  friends  to  hear  that  you  persevere  in 
this  prudent  inactivity.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope 
you  will  not  forget  me  when  you  send  any  letters 
to  your  family  ;  as,  on  my  own  part,  whenever  I 
hear  of  any  person  that  is  going  to  you,  I  shall  not 
fail  to  take  the  opportunity  of  writing.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXL 

To  the  same. 
Will  you  not  blush  when  I  remind  you  that 
this  is  the  third  letter  I  have  written  without  hav- 
ing  received  a  single  line  in  return  ? 
A.  u.  708.  iiQ^gyer,  I  do  not  press  you  to  be  more 
expeditious,  as  I  hope,  and  indeed  insist,  that  you 
will  make  me  amends  for  this  delay,  by  the  length 
of  your  next  epistle.     As  for  myself,  if  I  had  the 


1  See  rem,  ^  on  letter  18  of  this  book. 
IB  Of  Gaul :  in  which  he  succeeded  Marcus  Bmtus. 
n  As  haviag  lately  embraced  the  Epicurean  principles. 
See  the  following  letter. 


opportunity  of  conveying  my  letters  as  frequently 
as  I  wishr  I  should  write  to  you,  I  believe,  every 
hour ;  for  as  often  as  I  employ  my  pen  in  thu 
manner,  you  seem,  as  it  were,  actually  present  to 
my  view.  This  effect  is  by  no  means  produced,  let 
roe  tell  you,  by  those  subtle  images  which  your  new^ 
friends  talk  so  much  of,  who  suppose  that  even 
the  ideas  of  imagination  are  excited  by  what  the 
late  Catius,  with  wondrous  elegancy,  has  styled 
spectret.  For  by  this  curious  word?  you  must 
know  he  has  expressed  what  Epicurus,  who  bor- 
rowed the  notion  from  Democritus*),  has  called 
images.  But  granting  that  these  same  tpectret  are 
capable  of  affecting  the  organ  of  vision,  yet  I  can- 
not guess  which  way  they  can  contrive  to  make 
their  entrance  into  the  mind.  But  you  will  solve 
this  difficulty  when  we  meet,  and  tell  me  by  what 
means,  whenever  I  shall  be  disposed  to  think  of 
you,  I  may  be  able  to  call  up  your  spectre,  and 
not  only  yours,  whose  image,  indeed,  is  already  so 
deeply  stamped  upon  my  heart,  but  even  that  of 
the  whole  British  island,  for  instance,  if  I  should 
be  inclined  to  make  it  the  subject  of  my  medita- 
tions.— But  more  of  this  another  time.  In  the 
mean  while  I  send  this  as  an  experiment  to  try 
with  what  temper  you  can  bear  my  railleries. 
Should  they  seem  to  touch  you,  I  shall  renew  my 
attack  with  so  much  the  more  vigour,  and  wiU 
apply  for  a  writ  of  restitution  to  reinstate  you  in 
your  old  tenets,  **  of  which  you,  the  said  Cassius, 
have  by  force  and  arms'  been  dispossessed. *' 
Length  of  possession,  in  this  case,  will  be  no  plea 
in  bar ;  for,  whether  the  time  be  more  or  less  since 
you  have  been  driven  by  the  allurements  of  plea- 
sure  from  the  man'kions  of  virtue,  my  action  will 
be  still  maintainable.  But  let  me  not  forget  whom 
it  is  that  I  am  thus  bantering ;  is  it  not  ttiat  illus- 
trious friend  whose  every  step,  from  his  first  en- 
trance into  the  world,  has  been  conducted  by  the 
I  highest  honour  and  virtue  ?     If  it  be  true,  then, 

o  The  Epicureans ;  to  whose  system  of  philosophy  Gassfus 
had  lately  become  a  convert  Accordingly  Cicero  rallies 
him  in  this  and  the  following  passages,  on  their  absurd 
doctrine  concerning  ideas ;  which  they  maintained  were 
excited  by  certain  thin  forms,  or  images,  perpetually  float- 
ing in  the  air.  These  images  were  supposed  to  be  con- 
stantly emitted  from  all  objects,  and  to  be  of  so  delicate 
and  subtle  a  texture,  as  easily  to  penetrate  through  the 
pores  of  the  body,  and  by  that  means  render  themselves 
visible  to  the  mind.— Luoret  It.  7S6,  &c 

p  It  is  probable  that  Catius  either  coined  this  word  him- 
self, or  employed  it  In  a  new  and  improper  manner.  For 
it  is  observable,  that  both  Lucretius  and  Cicero,  whenever 
they  have  occasion  to  express,  in  their  own  language,  what 
the  Greek  Epicureans  called  tfSuXoy  always  render  it  by 
the  word  simulacra  or  imagines. 

q  He  was  a  native  of  Abdera,  a  city  in  Thraoe,  and 
flourished  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Epi- 
curus, who  was  bom  about  forty  years  afterwards,  bor- 
rowed  much  of  his  doctrine  from  the  writings  of  this 
philosopher.— Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  6. 

'  These  were  the  formal  words  of  the  prwtor's  edict, 
commanding  the  restoration  of  a  person  to  an  estate,  of 
which  he  had  been  forcibly  dispossessed.  Cicero,  perhaps, 
besides  the  humour  of  their  general  application,  meant 
likewise  archly  to  intimate,  that  Cassius  had  been  driven 
out  of  his  more  rigid  principles  by  his  military  com- 
panions :  as,  in  a  letter  written  to  Trebatius,  when  he  was 
making  a  campaign  with  Cesar  in  Oaul.  where  our  author 
is  rallying  him  upon  a  similar  occasion,  he  insinuates  that 
he  had  acquired  his  epicurism  in  the  camp.  *'  Indicavit 
mihi  Pansa  (says  heY  Epicureum  te  ease  factum.  O  castra 

ra?claral"— Ep.  Fam.  vU.  12. 
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hat  you  have  embraced  the  Epicurean  principles, 
I  doubt  they  have  more  strength  aad  solidity  in 
them  than  I  once  imagined. 

And  now,  will  yoa  not  be  inclined  to  ask,  how  I 
could  possibly  think  of  amusing  you  in  this  idle 
manner  ?  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  not  furnished 
with  a  more  important  subject,  as  I  have  nothing 
I  to  write  to  you  concerning  public  affairs ;  nor, 
indeed,  do  I  choose  to  trust  my  sentiments  of 
them  in  a  letter.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIL 
Castius  to  Cicero. 

Nothing  affords  me  a  greater  pleasure,  in  my 
traTels,  than  to  converse  with  my  friend.  It  brings 
-Qg^  you,  indeed,  so  strongly  to  my  mind,  that 
I  fancy  myself  indulging  a  vein  of  plea- 
santry with  you  in  person.  This  lively  impression, 
however,  is  by  no  means  produced  by  those  Catian 
spectres  you  mention " :  and  for  which  piece  of  rail- 
lery, I  intend  to  draw  up  in  my  next  such  a  list  of 
inelegant  stoics  as  will  force  you  to  acknowledge 
that  Catius,  in  comparison  with  these,  may  well 
pass  for  a  native  of  the  refined  Athens. 

It  gives  me  much  satisfaction,  not  only  upon  our 
friend  Pansa's  account,  but  for  the  sake  of  every 
one  of  us,  that  he  received  such  marks  of  public 
esteem  when  he  set  out  for  his  government  *.  I 
hope  this  circumstance  will  be  thought  a  convincing 
proof  how  amiable  a  spirit  of  probity  and  benevo- 
lence, and  how  odious  the  contrary  disposition, 
renders  its  possessor  :  and  that  the  world  will  learn 
from  hence,  that  these  popular  honours,  which  are 
so  passionately  courted  by  bad  citizens,  are  the 
sure  attendants  on  those  whose  characters  are  the 
reverse.  To  persuade  mankind  that  virtue  is  its 
own  reward,  is  a  task,  1  fear,  of  too  much  difficulty  : 
but  that  real  and  undisturbed  pleasures  necessarily 
flow  from  probity,  justice,  and  whatever  else  is  fair 
and  beautiful  in  moral  actions,  is  a  truth,  surely, 
of  most  easy  admission.  Epicurus  himself,  from 
whom  the  Catii,  and  the  Amafinii,  together  with 
the  rest  of  those  injurious  interpreters  of  his  mean- 
ing, pretend  to  derive  their  tenets,  expressly 
declares,  that  **  a  pleasurable  life  can  alone  be 
procured  by  the  practice  of  virtue."  Accordingly 
Pansa,  who  pursues  pleasure  agreeably  to  this  just 
notion  of  it,  still  perseveres,  you  see,  in  a  virtuous 
conduct  The  truth  is,  those  whom  your  sect  has 
stigmatised  by  the  name  of  voluptuaries^  are 
warm  admirers  of  moral  beauty ;  and  consequently 
cultivate  and  practise  the  whole  train  of  sociid 
duties.  But  commend  me  to  the  judicious  Sulla : 
who,  observing  that  the  philosophers  were  divided 
in  their  opinions  concerning  the  supreme  good, 
.  left  them  to  settle  the  question  among  themselves, 
whilst  he  turned  his  views  to  a  less  controverted 
acquisition,  by  purchasing  every  good  thing  that 
was  put  up  to  sale**-  I  received  Uie  news  of  his 
death  with  much  fortitude:  and,  indeed,  Caesar 
will  take  care  that  we  shall  not  long  have  occasion 
to  regret  his  loss  ;  as  there  are  numbers  of  equal 
merit  whom  he  can  restore  to  us*  in  his  place. 
Nor  will  Caesar  himself,  I  suppose,  much  lament 

*  In  the  preceding  letter.    Bee  renu.  o  and  P  thereon. 

*  See  rem.  »  on  letter  80  of  this  tiook. 
«  Bee  rem.  ^  on  letter  18  of  this  book. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  great  number  of  those  whom  Casfar, 


this  excellent  customer  of  his,  when  he  shall  see 
what  a  worthy  son  he  has  left  to  succeed  him. 

But  to  turn  to  public  affairs ;  let  me  know  what 
is  doing  in  Spain.  It  is  a  point,  indeed,  upon 
which  I  am  extremely  solicitous :  as  I  had  much 
rather  submit  to  an  old  master,  whose  clemency  I 
have  experienced,  than  run  the  hazard  of  being 
exposed  to  the  cruelty  of  a  new  one.  Yoa  know 
the  weakness  of  young  Pompey's  intellects  ;  that 
he  looks  upon  cruelty  as  heroism ;  and  that  he  is 
sensible  how  much  he  has  ever  been  the  object  of 
our  ridicule.  I  fear,  therefore,  he  would  be  apt  to 
treat  us  somewhat  roughly,  and  return  our  jokes 
with  the  point  of  his  sword.  If  yon  have  any  value 
for  me,  then,  you  will  not  fail  to  let  me  know 
whatever  shall  happen.  Ah,  my  friend,  how  do  I 
wish  I  were  apprised  whether  you  read  this  with 
an  easy  or  an  anxious  mind !  for,  by  that  single 
circumstance,  I  should  be  determined  what  mea- 
sures are  proper  for  me  to  pursue.  But  not  to 
detain  you  any  longer,  I  will  only  eptreat  yoa  to 
continue  your  friendship  to  me,  and  then  bid  you 
Farewell. 

P.  S.  If  Caraar  should  prove  victorioos,  yoa  may 
expect  to  see  me  very  soon. 


LETTER   XXin. 
To  DoHabeUa. 
Caius  SuBERiNus,  a  native  of*  Calenom,  is 
one  with  whom  I  am  particularly  united  ;  and  he 
A  u  708   "  extremely  so,  likewise,  with  our  very 
'  intimate  friend  Lepta.      This  person,  in 

order  to  avoid  being  engaged  in  our  intestine  com- 
motions, attended  Marcus  Varro  into  Spain', 
before  the  civil  war  broke  out :  imagining,  as, 
indeed,  everybody  else  did,  that  after  the  defeat 
of  Afranius  7,  there  would  be  no  farther  disturb- 
ances in  that  province.  However,  he  was,  by  that 
veiT  measure,  involved  in  those  misfortunes  he 
had  taken  so  much  pains  to  escape.  For  the  sud- 
den insurrection  which  was  formed  by  Scapula,  and 
afterwards  raised  to  so  formidable  a  height  by 
young  Pompey,  forced  him  unwillingly  to  take  a 
part  in  that  unhappy  enterprise.  The  case  of  Mar- 
cus Planius  likewise,  who  is  also  in  the  number  of 
Lepta's  particular  friends,  is  much  the  same  with 
that  of  Suberinus.  In  compliance  with  my  friend- 
ship, therefore,  for  these  two  persons,  and  in  com* 
passion  to  their  misfortunes,  I  recommend  them 
with  all  possible  warmth  and  earnestness  to  your 
favour.  But  I  have  still  another  motive  which 
engages  me  in  their  cause :  Lepta  interests  him- 
self no  less  ardently  in  their  welfare,  than  if  his 
own  were  at  stake ;  and  I  cannot  but  feel  the  next, 
I  might  have  said  an  equal,  degree  of  solicitude, 
where  my  friend  is  so  anxiously  concerned.  Ac- 
cordingly, though  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 
experience  your  affection  ;  yet,  believe  me,  I  shall 
principally  judge  of  its  strength  by  your  compU- 
ance  with  my  present  request.  I  desire,  therefore, 

as  soon  as  he  got  the  power  into  his  hands,  had  permitted 
to  retam  from  the  banishment  to  which  they  had  for 
various  crimes  been  condemned. 
'  V  A  city  of  Campania,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

<  See  rem,  ^,  p.  479L 

y  He  was  one  of  Pompey^s  lieutenants  in  Spain,  in  the 
year  704,  in  conjunction  with  Varro  and  PeCreins.  Cmmt% 
victory  over  these  generals  has  already  been  ooossionaUy 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  remarks. 
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or,  if  yoa  will  suffer  me  to  employ  so  humble  a 
phrase,  I  even  beieech  yoa,  to  afford  your  pro- 
tection to  these  unhappy  men,  whose  cUstress 
arises  rather  from  unavoidable  fortune,  than  from 
anything  blameworthy  in  their  own  conduct.  I 
hope,  that  by  your  good  offices  in  this  affair,  you 
will  give  me  an  opportunity  of  obliging,  not  only 
these  my  friends,  but  the  corporation  of  Calenum 
likewise,  with  which  I  have  great  connexions  :  but 
above  all,  that  you  will,  by  these  means,  put  it  in 
my  power  to  render  a  grateful  serrioe  also  to 
Lepta.  What  I  am  going  to  add,  is  not  extremely 
material,  I  beUere,  to  the  cause  I  am  pleading  : 
however,  it  certainly  can  do  it  no  prejudice.  Let 
me  assure  you  then,  that  one  of  these  unfortunate 
persons  is  in  very  low  circumstances,  and  the  other 
has  scarcely  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  be  admitted 
into  the  equestrian  order*.  As  Caesar,  therefore, 
has  generously  spared  their  lives,  and  they  have 
little  else  to  lose,  I  entreat  you,  by  all  your  affec- 
tion towards  me,  to  procure  them  the  liberty  of 
returning  into'Itaiy.  The  journey,  indeed,  is  long : 
however,  they  are  willing  to  undergo  it,  for  the 
sake  of  living  and  dying  among  their  friends  and 
countrymen.  I  most  earnestly  request,  therefore, 
your  xealous  endeavours  for  this  purpose :  or 
rather,  indeed,  (since  I  am  persuaded  it  is  entirely 
in  your  power,)  I  warmly  entreat  you  to  obtain  for 
them  thu  desirable  privilege.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

To  Catar. 
I  VERY  particularly  recommend  to  your  favour 
the  son  of  our  worthy  and  common  friend  Prsecilius, 
a  youth  whose  modest  and  polite  beba- 
A.  u.  7W.  ^jQ^y^  together  with  his  singular  attach- 
ment to  myself,  have  exceedingly  endeared  him  to 
me.     His  father,  likewise,  ss  experience  has  now 
fully  convinced  me,  was  always  my  most  sincere 
well-wisher.  tK  For,  to  confess  the  truth,  he  was  the 
,  first  and  most  zealous  of  those  who  used  both  to 
rally  and  reproach  me  for  not  joining  in  your  cause, 
especially  after  you  had  invited  me  by  so  many 
honourable  overtures.    But, 

All  unavailing  proved  his  every  art. 

To  shake  the  purpose  of  my  steadfast  heart*. 

For  whilst  the  gallant  chiefii  of  our  party  were 
on  the  other  side  perpetually  exclaiming  to  me, 
**  Rise  thou,  distinguished  "midst  the  sons  of  fame. 
And  fair  transmit  to  times  unborn  thy  name  ^ ;" 
Too  easy  dope  of  Flattery's  specious  voice, 
Darkling  I  strayed  from  Wisdom's  better  choice «. 

And  fain  would  they  still  raise  my  spirits,  while 
they  endeavour,  insensible  as  I  now  am  to  the 
chsirms  of  glory,  to  rekindle  that  passion  in  my 
heart.    With  this  view  they  are  ever  repeating, 
O  let  me  not  inglorious  sink  in  death. 
And  yield  like  yulgar  souls  my  parting  breath : 
In  some  brave  effort  give  me  to  expire. 
That  distant  ages  may  the  deed  admire«l ! 


*  The  estate  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  for  being  received 
into  the  equestrian  order  was  four  hundred  thousand  8e»- 
terces,  equivalent  to  about  30002.  sterling.  Cicero  artfully 
mentions  the  slender  fortunes  of  his  friends,  as  an  intima- 
tion to  Dolabella  not  to  expect  any  douceurs  for  his  good 
oifioes  towards  them. 

•  Horn.  Odyss.  vli.  25a  ^  Horn.  Odyaa.  L  90i. 
e  Horn.  Odyss.  xxiv.  314.         '  Horn.  II.  xxU. 


But  I  am  immoveable,  as  yon  see,  by  all  their 
persuasions.  Renouncing,  therefore,  the  pompous 
heroics  of  Homer,  I  turn  to  the  just  maxims  of 
Euripides,  and  say  with  that  poet, 

Curse  on  the  sage,  who,  impotently  wise, 

O'erlooks  the  paths  where  humbler  Prudenoe  Ilea. 

My  old  fnend  Prsecilius  is  a  great  admirer  of  the 
sentiment  in  these  lines :  insisting  that  a  patriot 
may  preserve  a  prudential  regard  to  his  own  safety, 
and  yet, 

Above  his  peers  the  first  in  honour  shine*. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression:  you  will 
greatly  oblige  me  by  extending  to  this  young  man 
that  uncommon  generosity  which  so  peculiarly 
marks  your  character,  and  by  suffering  my  recom- 
mendation to  increase  the  number  of  those  favours 
which  I  am  persuaded  you  are  disposed  to  confer 
upon  him  for  the  sake  of  his  family. 

I  have  not  addressed  you  in  the  usual  style  of 
recommendatory  letters,  that  you  might  see  I  did 
not  intend  this  as  an  application  of  common  form. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  the  tame. 
Amongst  all  our  young  nobility,  Publius  Cras- 
sns'  was  one  for  whom  I  entertained  the  highest 
A.  u  70&  ^^9:^^  i  A°^»  indeed,  he  amply  justified, 
in  his  more  mature  years,  the  favourable 
opinion  I  had  conceived  of  him  from  his  infancy. 
It  was  during  his  life  that  his  freedman  Apollonius 
first  recommended  himself  to  my  esteem ;  for  he 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  interest  of  his  patron, 
and  perfectly  well  qualified  to  assist  him  in  those 
noble  studies  to  which  he  was  devoted.  Accord- 
ingly, Crassus  was  extremely  fond  of  him  :  but 
Apollonius,  after  the  death  of  his  patron,  proved 
himself  still  more  worthy  of  my  protection  and 
friendship,  as  he  distinguished  with  peculiar  marks 
of  respect  all  who  loved  Crassus,  or  had  been 
beloved  by  him.  It  was  this  that  induced  Apollo- 
nius to  follow  me  into  Cilicia, — where,  upon  many 
occasions,  I  received  singular  advantage  from  his 
faithful  and  judicious  services.  If  I  mistake  not, 
his  most  sincere  and  zealous  offices  were  not  want- 
ing to  you  likewise  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  it 
is  in  the  hope  of  your  thinking  so  that  he  has  re- 
solved, in  concurrence  with  my  sentiments,  but 
chiefly  indeed  from  his  own,  to  wait  upon  you  in 
Spain.  I  would  not  promise,  however,  to  recom- 
mend him  to  your  favour.  Not  that  I  suspected 
my  applications  would  be  void  of  weight,  but  I 
thought  they  would  be  unnecessary  in  behalf  of  a 
man  who  had  served  in  the  army  under  you,  and 
whom,  from  your  regard  to  the  memory  of  Crassus, 
you  would  undoubtedly  consider  as  a  friend  of  your 
own.  Besides,  I  knew  he  could  easily  procure 
letters  of  this  kind  from  many  other  hands.  But, 
as  he  greatly  values  my  good  opinion,  and  as  I  am 
sensible  it  has  some  influence  upon  yours,  I  very 
willingly  give  him  my  testimonial.  Let  me  assure 
you,  then,  that  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  litera- 
ture, and  one  who  has  applied  himself  to  the  polite 
arts  from  his  earliest  youth  :  for  when  he  was  a 
boy,  he  frequently  visited  at  my  house  with  Dio- 
dotus,  the  stoic,— a  philosopher,  in  my  judgment, 


c  Horn.  O.  vi.  906. 


f  See  rem.  p,  p,  361. 
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of  consummate  erudition.  ApoUonius,  inflamed 
with  zeal  for  the  glory  of  your  actions,  is  greatly 
desirous  of  recording  them  in  Greek,  and  I  think 
him  Tery  capable  of  the  undertaking.  He  has  an 
excellent  genius,  and  has  been  particularly  conver- 
sant  in  studies  of  the  historical  kind,  as  he  is 
wonderfully  ambitious,  likewise,  of  doing  justice  to 
your  immortal  fame.  These  are  my  sincere  senti- 
ments of  the  man  ;  but  how  far  he  deserves  them 
your  own  superior  judgment  will  best  determine. 
But  though  I  told  ApoUonius  that  I  should  not 
particularly  recommend  him  to  your  favour,  yet  I 
cannot  forbear  assuring  you,  that  every  instance  of 
your  generosity  towards  him  will  extremely  oblige 
me.     Farewell. 


LETTER   XXVL 

Quintus  Cicero  to  Marcus  Cicero*. 

I  PROTEST  to  you,  my  dear  brother,  you  have  per- 
formed an  act  extremely  agreeable  to  me,  in  giving 
708.  '^**'°  ^  freedom  ;  as  a  state  of  servitude 
was  a  situation  far  unworthy  of  his  merit. 
Believe  me  I  felt  the  highest  complacency  when  I 
found,  by  his  letter  and  yours,  that  you  rather  chose 
we  should  look  upon  him  in  the  number  of  our 
friends  than  in  that  of  our  slaves ;  and  I  both  congra- 
tulate and  thank  you  for  this  instance  of  your  gene- 
rosity towards  him.  If  I  receive  so  much  satisfaction 
from  the  services  of  my  freedman  Statius,  how 
much  more  valuable  must  the  same  good  qualities 
appear  in  Tiro,  as  they  have  the  additional  advan- 

S  The  date  of  this  letter  is  altogether  uncertain. 


tages  of  his  learning,  his  wit,  and  his  politeness,  to 
recommend  them !  I  have  many  powerful  motives 
for  the  affection  I  bear  you ;  and  this  mark  of  your 
beneficence  to  Tiro,  together  with  your  giving  me 
part  (as,  indeed,  yon  had  reason)  in  the  family  joy 
upon  this  occasion,  still  increases  the  number.  In 
a  word,  I  saw  and  admired  all  the  amiable  qualities 
of  your  heart  in  the  letter  you  wrote  to  me  on  this 
subject. 

I  have  promised  my  best  services  to  the  slaves  of 
Sabinus ;  and  it  is  a  promise  I  will  most  aworedly 
make  good.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XXVIL 
To  Rex\ 

Ltcinius  Aristotblks,  a  native  of  Melita*,  is 
not  only  my  old  host,  but  my  very  particular  fiiend. 
A  o  ^oe:  '^^^  "^  circumstances,  I  doubt  not, 
that  will  sufficiently  recommend  him  to 
your  favour ;  as,  in  truth,  I  have  experienced,  by 
many  instances,  that  my  applications  of  this  sort 
have  always  much  weight  with  you.  Caesar,  in 
compliance  with  my  solicitations,  has  granted  him 
a  pardon  ;  for  1  should  have  told  you  that  he  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  same  cause  with  myself. 
He  persevered  in  it,  indeed,  much  longer ;  which, 
I  am  persuaded,  will  recommend  him  so  much  the 
more  to  your  esteem.  Let  me  entreat  yon,  then, 
to  show  him,  by  your  good  offices,  that  this  letter 
proved  greatly  to  his  advantage.     Farewell. 

^  He  was  at  this  time  propnetor  of  Sicily.— Pigh.  AmiaL 
ii.  459. 
1  The  island  of  Malta. 
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LETTER  L 
To  Tiro, 


Your  letter  encourages  me  to  hope  that  you 
find  yourself  better :  I  am  sure  at  least  I  most 
^  sincerely  wish  that  you  may.  I  entreat 
^  "• '  *  you,  therefore,  to  consecrate  all  your 
cares  to  that  end,  and  by  no  means  indulge  so 
mistaken  a  suspicion  as  that  I  am  displeased  you 
are  not  with  me.  With  me  you  are,  in  the  best 
sense  of  that  expression,  if  you  are  taking  care  of 
your  health, — which  I  had  much  rather  you  should 
attend  than  on  myself.  For  though  I  always  both 
see  and  hear  you  with  pleasure,  that  pleasure  will 
be  greatly  increased  when  I  shall  have  the  satis- 
faction,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  assured  that  yon 
are  perfectly  well. 

My  work  is  at  present  suspended^,  as  I  cannot 
make  use  of  my  own  hand ;  however,  I  employ 
myself  a  good  deal  in  reading.  If  your  tran- 
scribers should  be  puzzled  with  my  manuscript,  I 
beg  you  would  give  them  your  assistance ;  as, 
indeed,  there  is  an  interlineation  relating  to  a  cir- 
dumstance  in  Cato's  behaviour,  when  he  was  only 

J  The  work  to  which  Cicero  alludes  was  probably  a 
I  pan^cyric  upon  Cato,  which  he  wrote  and  published  about 
'    this  time. 


four  years  of  age^,  that  I  could  scarce  decipber  « 
myself.     Yon  will  continue  your  care,  likewise, 
that  the  dining-room  be  in  proper  order  for  the 

^  Plutarch  mentions  several  inafamft«M  in  the  life  of 
Cato,  wherein  that  consummate  patriot  had  given  very 
early  indications  of  his  resolute  and  Inflexible  biiirit  Bat 
the  most  remarkable,  and  probably  the  same  which  Cleat) 
had  celebrated  in  the  passage  he  is  here  speaking  of,  was 
one  that  happened  when  Cato  was  in  the  house  of  his  unck. 
LiviuB  Drusus,  who  had  taken  upon  himself  the  care  of 
his  education.  At  that  time  the  several  states  of  Italy,  fai 
allianee  with  the  republic,  were  strenuously  soliciting  the 
priviloffes  of  Roman  citizens ;  and  Pompcdiua  Silo,  a  person 
of  great  note,  who  came  to  Rome  in  order  to  proseoote  this 
affair,  was  the  guest  of  l^rusus.  As  Pompedlns  was  one 
day  amusing  himself  with  the  chUdren  of  the  family. 
"  Well,  young  gentlemen,"  said  he,  addressing  himself 
particularly  to  the  little  Cato  and  his  brother,  •<  I  hope 
you  will  use  your  interest  with  your  uncle,  to  give  his  vote 
in  our  favour."  The  latter  very  readily  answered  In  the 
aflBrmative,  while  Cato  signified  his  refusal,  by  fixfaig  his 
eyes  sternly  upon  Pompedius,  without  saying  a  single 
word  in  reply.  Poinpedius,  snatching  him  up  in  his  anns. 
ran  with  him  to  the  window,  and,  in  a  pretended  rage, 
threatened  to  throw  him  out,  if  he  did  not  immediately 
yield  to  his  request  But  hi  vain :  nature  had  not  fonned 
the  atrocem  animum  Catoni*  of  a  texture  to  be  menaced 
out  of  Its  purposes.  Accordingly  Pompedius  was  so  stnidc 
with  that  early  symptom  of  an  undaunted  qtirit,  that  be 
could  not  forbear  saying  to  some  of  his  firiends  who  wese 
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reception  of  oar  guests, — in  which  nnmber  I  dare 
nay  I  may  reckon  Tertia,  provided  Publiiu  be  not 
invited. 

That  strange  fellow  Demetrins  was  always,  I 
know,  the  very  reverse  of  his  namesake,  of  Pha- 
leria^ ;  bat  I  find  he  is  nowgp^wn  more  insafferable 
than  ever,  and  is  degenerated  into  an  arrant 
Bilienas".  I  resign  the  management  of  him, 
therefore,  entirely  into  yoar  hands,  and  yon  will 
pay  yoar  coart  to  him  accordingly.  But,  however^ 
— <rye  seey — and  03  to  that, — (to  present  you  with 
a  few  of  his  own  elegant  expletives)  if  you  should 
have  any  conversation  with  him,  let  me  know,  that 
it  may  famish  me  with  the  subject  of  a  letter,  and 
at  the  same  time  afford  me  the  pleasure  of  reading 
80  much  longer  a  one  from  yoarself.  In  the 
meanwhile  take  care  of  your  health,  my  dear  Tiro,  I 
conjure  you,  and  be  well  persuaded  that  you  cannot 
render  me  a  more  pleasing  service.     Farewell. 


LETTER  IL 
To  DolabeUa'', 
Oh  !  that  the  silence  you  so  kindly  regret  had 
been  occasioned  by  my  own  death  rather  than  by 
A.  D.  "08    *^®  severe  loss**  I  have  suffered  ;  a  loss  I 
' '    *    should  be  better  able  to  support,  if  I  had 
you  with  me, — for  your  judicious   counsels  and 
singpdar  affection  towards  me  would  greatly  con- 
tribute  to  alleviate  its  weight.    This  good  office, 
indeed,  I  may  yet  perhaps  receive  ;  for,  as  I  ima- 
gine we  shall  soon  see  you  here,  you  will  find  me 
still  so  deeply  affected  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
affording  me  great  assistance ;  not  that  this  affliction 
has  so  broken  my  spirit  as  to  render  me  unmindful 

present,  '*  How  happy  will  It  be  for  Italy  if  thiic  boy  should 
live !  For  my  part,"  continued  he,  **  I  am  well  persuaded, 
if  he  were  now  a  man,  we  should  not  be  able  to  procure  a 
single  safb-age  throughout  all  Rome.**— Plut.  in  Vlt  Caton. 
Utioen. 

1  Demetrius,  snmamed  Phalereus,  from  Phaleris,  a  sea- 
port town  in  Greece,  was  a  celebrated  orator,  who  flourished 
about  three  oenturlee  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

">  Who  this  person  and  Demetrius  were  is  utterly  un- 
known ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  ridiculous  part  of  their 
characters,  to  which  Cicero  here  alludes,  was  that  of  being 
very  dull  and  inelegant  orators. 
B  He  was  at  this  time  with  Casar  In  Bpain. 
o  The  death  of  his  daughter  Tullia.— It  appears  by  a 
former  letter  that  she  had  lately  lain-in  at  Rome,  from 
whence  she  was  probably  removed,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
air,  to  her  father's  Tusculan  villa,  where  she  seems  to  have 
died.  This  letter  furnishes  a  presumptive  argument  against 
the  opinion  of  those  who  imagine  that  Dolabella  and  Tullia 
were  never  actually  divorced.  For,  in  the  first  place,  not- 
withstanding it  appears  that  there  was  some  distance  of 
time  between  the  accident  of  her  death  and  the  present 
epistle,  yet  It  seems  to  have  been  the  first  letter  which 
Cicero  had  written  to  Dolabella  upon  the  occasion.  Now 
it  is  altogether  improbable,  If  the  marriage  had  subsisted, 
that  Cicero  should  not  have  given  him  immediate  notice 
of  an  event  in  which,  if  not  from  affection,  at  least  from 
interest,  he  would  have  been  greatly  concerned.  In  tho 
next  place  it  is  equally  improbable,  supposing  there  had 
been  no  divorce,  that  Cicero  should  speak  of  this  misfor- 
tune only  in  general  and  distant  terms,  as  he  does  through- 
oat  this  whole  letter,  without  so  much  as  mentioning  the 
name  of  Tullia,  or  intimating  even  the  remotest  hint  of 
any  connexion  between  her  and  Dolabella.  But  the  fol- 
lowing letter  will  supply  a  farther  and  more  positive  argu- 
ment against  the  opinion  above-mentioned.  See  rem.  4  on 
the  next  letter^Ad  Att  xiL  45,  46 


that  I  am  a  man,  or  apprehensive 
totally  sink  under  its  pressure.     But  ah  . 
fulness  and  vivacity  of  temper  which  you  t>. 
particularly   admired    has    now,    alas  !     entn^ 
forsaken  me.     My  fortitude  and  resolution,  never- 
tbeless,  (if  these  virtues  were  ever  mine)  I  still 
retain,  and  retain  them  too  in  the  same  vigour  aa 
when  you  left  me. 

As  to  those  battles  which,  you  tell  me,  you  have 
sustained  upon  my  account,  I  am  far  less  solicitous 
that  you  should  confute  my  detractors  p,  than  that 
the  world  should  know  (as  it  unquestionably  does) 
that  I  enjoy  a  place  in  your  affection  ;  and  may 
you  still  continue  to  render  that  truth  conspicuous. 
To  this  request  I  will  add  another,  and  entreat 
you  to  excuse  me  for  not  sending  you  a  longer 
letter.  I  shorten  it,  not  only  as  imagining  we 
shall  soon  meet,  but  because  my  mind  is  at  present 
by  no  means  sufficiently  composed  for  writing. 
Farewell. 


^-     LETTER  III 


/ 


Serviut  Siilpiciua  to  Cicero, 
I  RECEIVED  the  news  of  your  daughter's  death 
with  all  the  concern  it  so  justly  deserves;  and, 
708.   '"^^^^*   ^  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a 
^'  ^*  misfortune  in  which   I   bear  an  equal 

share  with  yourself.  If  I  had  been  near  you  when 
this  fatal  accident  happened,  I  should  not  only  have 
mingled  my  tears  with  yours,  but  assisted  you  with 
all  the  consolation  in  my  power.  I  am  sensible, 
at  the  same  time,  that  offices  of  this  kind  afford  at 
best  but  a  wretched  relief ;  for  as  none  are  qualified 
to  perform  them  but  those  who  stand  near  to  us 
by  the  ties  either  of  blood  or  affection,  such  persons 
are  generally  too  much  afflicted  themselves  to  be 
capable  of  administering  comfort  to  others.  Never- 
theless,! thought  proper  to  suggest  a  few  reflections 
which  occurred  to  me  upon  this  occasion  ;  not  as 
imagining  they  would  be  new  to  you,  but  believing 
that,  in  your  present  discomposure  of  mind,  they 
might  possibly  have  escaped  your  attention.  Tell 
me  then,  my  friend,  wherefore  do  you  indulge  this 
excess  of  sorrow  ?  Refiect,  I  entreat  you,  in  what 
manner  fortune  has  dealt  with  every  one  of  us ; 
that  she  has  deprived  us  of  what  ought  to  be  no 
less  dear  than  our  children,  and  overwhelmed  in 
one  general  ruin  our  honours,  our  liberties,  and 
our  country :  and,  after  these  losses,  is  it  possible 
that  any  other  should  increase  our  tears  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  a  mind  long  exercised  in  calamities 
so  truly  severe  should  not  become  totally  callous 
and  indifferent  to  every  event  ?  But  you  will  tell 
me,  perhaps,  that  your  grief  arises  not  so  much 
on  your  own  account  as  on  that  of  Tullia.  Yet 
surely  you  must  often,  as  well  as  myself,  have  had 
occasion  in  these  wretched  times  to  reflect  that 
their  condition  by  no  means  deserves  to  be  regretted 

P  The  person  to  whom  Cicero  alludes  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, his  own  nephew,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  army 
with  Caesar.  This  young  man  had  taken  great  liberties 
with  his  uncle's  character,  aspersing  it  upon  all  occasions, 
and  in  all  companies :  in  particular  (and  what  gave  Cicero 
the  greatest  uneasiness),  he  attempted  to  infuse  a  suspicion 
among  the  principal  ofiioers  of  the  army,  that  Cicero  was 
a  man  of  dangerous  deoigns,  and  one  against  whom  Caesar 
ought  to  be  particularly  ui>on  his  guard. — Ad  Att.  xii.  38 ; 
xia37. 
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whom  death  has  g^ently  removed  from  this  unhappy 
scene.  What  is  there,  let  me  ask,  in  the  present 
circumstances  of  our  country,  that  could  have 
rendered  life  greatly  desirable  to  your  daughter  ? 
What  pleasing  hopes,  what  agreeable  views,  what 
rational  satisfaction,  could  she  possibly  have  pro- 
posed to  herself  from  a  more  extended  period  ? 
Was  it  in  the  prospect  of  conjugal  happiness,  in 
the  society  of  some  distinguished  youth <i  ?  as  if, 
indeed,  yon  could  have  found  a  son-in-law  amongst 
our  present  set  of  young  men  worthy  of  being 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  your  daughter  f  Or 
was  it  in  the  expectation  of  being  the  joyful  mother 
of  a  flourishing  race,  who  might  possess  their  patri- 
mony with  independence,  who  might  gradually  rise 
through  the  several  dignities  of  the  state,  and  exert 
the  liberty  to  which  they  were  bom  in  the  service 
and  defence  of  their  friends  and  country  ?  But  is 
there  one  amongst  all  these  desirable  privileges,  of 
which  we  were  not  deprived,  before  she  was  in  a 
capacity  of  transmitting  them  to  her  descendants  ? 
Yet,  after  all,  you  may  still  allege,  perhaps,  that  the 
loss  of  our  children  is  a  severe  affliction ;  and  un- 
questionably it  would  be  so,  if  it  were  not  a  much 
greater  to  see  them  live  to  endure  those  indignities 
which  their  parents  suffer. 

I  lately  fell  into  a  reflection  which,  as  it  afforded, 
great  relief  to  the  disquietude  of  my  own  heart,  it 
may  possibly  contribute,  likewise,  to  assuage  the 
anguish  of  yours.  In  my  return  out  of  Asia,  as  I 
was  sailing  from  iBgina  towards  Megara%  I  amused 
myself  with  contemplating  the  circumjacent  coun- 
tries. Behind  me  lay  ^gina,  before  me  M egara ; 
on  my  right  I  saw  Pirseeus",  and  on  my  left 
Corinth*.  These  cities,  once  so  flourishing  and 
magnificent,  now  presented  nothing  to  my  view 
but  a  sad  spectacle  of  desolation.  '*  Alas  !  (I  said 
to  myself,)  shall  such  a  short-lived  creature  as 
man  complain  when  one  of  his  species  falls  either 
by  the  hand  of  violence  or  by  the  common  course 
of  nature,  whilst  in  this  narrow  compass  so  many 
great  and  glorious  cities,  formed  for  a  much  longer 
duration,  thus  lie  extended  in  ruins  ?  Remember, 
then,  oh  my  heart !  the  general  lot  to  which  man 
is  bom,  and  let  that  thought  suppress  thy  un- 

4  This  paaaagv  leenis  strongly  to  intimate,  that  the 
marriage  between  Dolabella  and  TuUia  was  actually  dis- 
solTed  before  her  death.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  how- 
ever, that  a  very  learned  and  accurate  critic  is  of  opinion 
that  the  affirmative  side  of  this  question  can  no  more  be 
proved  from  these  words  of  Solpicius,  than  it  can  be  infer- 
red from  those  which  he  immediately  adds,  an  ui  ea  liberot 
ex  sue  pareret,  that  TulUa  died  without  issue,  which  it  is 
well  known  she  did  not  But  there  seems  to  be  this  dif- 
ference between  the  two  instances,  that  with  respect  to 
the  latter,  Sulpicius  might  very  properly  put  the  question 
he  there  does,  notwithstanding  Tullia's  having  left  a  son  ; 
for,  although  she  had  onf,  she  might  reasonably  indulge 
the  expectation  of  having  more :  whereas,  with  regard  to 
the  former,  would  it  not  have  been  highly  injurious  to 
her  character  if  Sulpicius  had  argued  from  a  supposi- 
tion which  implied  that  Tullia  entertained  thoughts  of 
another  husband,  whilst  her  marriage  with  Dolabella  was 
still  subsisting?— Vide  epist  Tunstal.  advir.  erud.  Ck)n. 
Middleton.  p.  186. 

r  iEgina,  now  called  Bngia^  is  an  island  situated  in  the 
gulf  that  runs  between  the  Peloponnesus  and  Attica,  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  Megara  was  a  city  near  the  isth- 
mus of  Corinth. 

■  A  celebrated  sea-port  at  a  small  distance  from  Athens, 
now  called  Port-Lion. 

t  A  city  in  the  Peloponnesua 


reasonable  murmurs."  Believe  me,  I  found  my 
mind  greatly  ref^shed  and  comforted  by  tiiese 
reflections.  Let  me  advibc  you,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, to  represent  to  yourself  what  numbers  of  oir 
illustrious  countrymen  have  lately  been  cat  off  at 
once",  how  much  the  strength  of  the  Roman 
republic  is  impaired,  and  what  dreadful  devastation 
has  gone  forth  throughout  all  its  provinces :  and 
can  youy  with  the  impression  of  these  greater 
calamities  upon  your  mind,  be  so  immoderately 
afllicted  for  the  loss  of  a  single  individual,  a  poor, 
little,  tender  woman  ?  who,  if  she  had  not  died  at 
this  time,  must,  in  a  few  fleeting  years  more,  have 
inevitably  undergone  that  common  fate  to  which 
she  was  bom^. 

Reasonable,  however,  as  these  reflections  are,  I 
would  call  you  from  them  awhile  in  order  to  lead 
your  thoughts  to  others  more  peculiarly  suitable  to 
your  circumstances  and  character.  Remember, 
then,  that  your  daughter  lived  as  long  as  life  was 
worth  possessing,  that  is,  till  liberty  was  no  more; 
that  she  lived  to  see  you  in  the  illustrious  offices  of 
prsetor,  consul,  and  augur,  to  be  married  to  some 
of  the  noblest  youths  in  Rome*,  to  be  blessed  with 
almost  every  valuable  enjoyment,  and  at  lengt)i  to 
expire  with  the  republic  itself.  Tell  me,  now, 
what  is  there  in  this  view  of  her  fate  that  could 
give  either  her  or  yourself  just  reason  to  complain? 
In  fine,  do  not  forget  that  you  are  Cioero — the 
wise,  the  philosophical  Cicero,  who  were  wont  to 
give  advice  to  others,  nor  resemble  those  unskilful 
empirics  who,  at  the  same  time  that  they  pretend 
to  be  furnished  with  remedies  for  other  men's 
disorders,  are  altogether  incapable  of  finding  a  core 
for  their  own.  On  the  contrary,  apply  to  your 
private  use  those  judicious  precepts  you  have  ad- 
ministered to  the  public.  Time  necessarily  weakens 
the  strongest  impressions  of  sorrow ;  but  it  would 
be  a  reproach  to  your  character  not  to  anticipate 
this  its  certain  effect  by  the  force  of  your  own 
good  sense  and  judgment.  If  the  dead  retain  any 
consciousness  of  what  is  here  transacted,  your 
daughter's  affection  I  am  sure  was  such,  both  to 
you  and  to  all  her  relations,  that  she  can  by  no 

«  In  the  civil  wars. 

▼  One  of  the  finest  and  most  elegant  of  all  writers,  either 
ancient  or  modem,  has  given  us  some  reflections  whidi 
arose  in  his  mind  in  walking  amongst  the  repositories  of 
the  dead  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which,  as  they  are  not 
altogether  foreign  to  the  subtJect  of  this  letter,  the  reader, 
perhaps,  will  indulge  me  in  the  pleasure  of  producing,  as  a 
sort  of  corollaries  to  the  sentiments  of  Sulpicius : — **  Wlicn 
I  look  upon  the  tombs  of  the  great,"  says  the  incomparable 
Addison,  *'  every  emotion  of  envy  dies  within  me ;  when  I 
read  the  epitaphs  of  the  beautiful,  every  inordhiate  desire 
goes  out ;  when  I  meet  with  the  grief  of  parents  upon  a 
tombstone,  my  heart  melts  with  compassion ;  when  I  see 
the  tomb  of  the  parents  themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity 
of  grieving  for  those  whom  we  must  quickly  follow ;  when 
I  see  kings  lying  by  those  who  deposed  them  ;  when  I  con- 
sider rival  wits,  placed  side  by  side,  or  the  holy  men  that 
divided  the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I 
reflect  with  sorrow  and  astonishment  on  the  little  compe- 
titions, factions,  and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read 
the  several  dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yenter- 
day,  and  some  six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that 
great  day  when  we  shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries, 
and  make  our  appearance  together."— Spectator,  vol.  i. 
No.  28. 

*  To  PIso,  Crassipes,  and  DoUbella ;  of  each  of  whom 
an  account  has  been  occasionaUy  given  in  the  preoeding 
observations. 
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means  desire  yoa  should  abandon  yourself  to  this 
excess  of  grief.  Restrain  it  then,  I  conjure  you, 
for  her  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  rest  of  your 
family  and  friends,  who  lament  to  see  you  thus 
afflicted.  Restrain  it  too,  I  beseech  you,  for  the 
sake  of  your  country ;  that  whenever  the  oppor- 
tunity shall  serve,  it  may  reap  the  benefit  of  your 
counsels  and  assistance.  In  short,  since  such  is 
our  fortune,  that  we  must  necessarily  submit  to  the 
present  system  of  public  affairs,  suffer  it  not  to  be 
suspected  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  death  of  your 
daughter  as  the  fate  of  the  republic  and  the  success 
of  our  victors  that  you  deplore. 

But  it  would  be  Ul-manners  to  dwell  any  longer 
upon  this  subject,  as  I  should  seem  to  question  the 
efficacy  of  your  own  good  sense.  I  wiU  only  add, 
therefore,  that  as  we  have  often  seen  you  bear 
prosperity  in  the  noblest  manner,  and  with  the 
Ikighest  applause,  show  us,  likewise,  that  you  are 
not  too  sensible  of  adversity,  but  know  how  to 
support  it  with  the  same  advantage  to  your  charac- 
ter. '  In  a  word,  let  it  not  be  said  that  fortitude  is 
the  single  virtue  to  which  my  friend  is  a  stranger'. 

As  for  what  concerns  myself,  I  will  send  you  an 
account  of  the  state  of  this  province,  and  of  what 
is  transacting  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  soon  as 
I  shall  hear  that  you  are  sufficiently  composed  to 
receive  the  information.    FarewelL 


LETTER  IV.  / 
To  Servius  Sulpieiua. 
I  JOIN  with  you,  my  dear  Sulpicius,  in  wishing 
that  you  had  been  in  Rome  when  this  most  severe 
calamity  befel  me.  I  am  sensible  of  the 
^  n.  708.  g^j^j^njiJge  j  should  have  received  from 
your  presence,  and  I  had  almost  said  your  equal 
participation  of  my  grief,  by  having  found  myself 
somewhat  more  composed  after  I  had  read  your 
letter.  It  furnished  me,  indeed,  with  arguments 
extremely  proper  to  soothe  the  anguish  of  affliction, 
and  evidently  flowed  from  a  heart  that  sympathised 
with  the  sorrows  it  endeavoured  to  assuage.  But 
although  I  could  not  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your  own 
good  offices  in  person,  I  had  the  advantage,  how- 
ever,  of  your  son's,  who  gave  me  a  proof,  by  every 
tender  assistance  that  could  be  contributed  upon 
so  melancholy  an  occasion,  how  much  he  imagined 
that  he  was  acting  agreeably  to  your  sentiments 
when  he  thus  discovered  the  affection  of  his  own. 
More  pleasing  instances  of  his  friendship  I  have 
frequently  received,  but  never  any  that  were  more 
obliging.  As  to  those  for  which  I  am  indebted  to 
yourself,  it  is  not  only  the  force  of  your  reasonings, 
and  the  very  considerable  share  you  take  in  my 
afflictions,  that  have  contributed  to  compose  my 
mind  ;  it  is  the  deference,  likewise,  which  I  always 
pay  to  the  authority  of  your  sentiments.  For, 
knowing  as  I  perfectly  do  the  superior  wisdom  with 

X  Sulpicius  has  drawn  together,  in  this  admired  letter, 
whatever  human  philosophy  has  of  force  to  conipoHe  the 
pertnrhations  of  a  mind  under  the  disquietude  of  severe 
afflictions.  But  it  is  evident  that  all  arguments  of  the  sort 
here  prodnced  tend  rather  to  silence  the  clamours  of  sor- 
row, than  to  soften  and  suhdue  its  anguish.  It  is  a  much 
more  exalted  philoeophy,  indeed,  that  must  supply  the 
effectual  remedies  for  this  purpose ;  to  which  no  other  but 
that  of  Christianity  alone  will  be  found,  on  the  trial,  to  be 
in  any  rational  degree  suflScient. 


which  you  are  enlightened,  I  should  be  ashamed 
not  to  support  my  distresses  in  the  manner  you 
think  I  ought :  I  will  acknowledge,  nevertheless, 
that  they  sometimes  almost  entirely  overcome  me ; 
and  I  am  scarce  able  to  resist  the  force  of  my  grief 
when  I  reflect,  that  I  am  destitute  of  those  consola- 
tions which  attended  others,  whose  examples  I 
propose  to  my  imitation.  Thus  Quintus  Maximns^ 
lost  a  son  of  consular  rank,  and  distinguished  by 
many  brave  and  illustrious  actions ;  Lucius  Paulus' 
was  deprived  of  two  sons  in  the  space  of  a  single 
week ;  and  your  relation  Gallus*,  together  with 
Marcus  Cato^,  had  both  of  them  the  nnhappiness 
to  survive  their  respective  sons,  who  were  endowed 
with  the  highest  abilities  and  virtues.  Yet  these 
unfortunate  parents  lived  in  times  when  the  honours 
they  derived  from  the  republic  might,  in  some 
measure,  alleviate  the  weight  of  their  domestic 
misfortunes.  But  as  for  myself,  after  having  been 
stripped  of  those  dignities  you  mention,  and  which  I 
had  acquired  by  the  most  laborious  exertion  of  my 
abilities,  I  had  one  only  consolation  remaining, — 
and  of  that  I  am  now  bereaved  !  I  could  no  longer 
divert  the  disquietude  of  my  thoughts, by  employing 
myself  in  the  causes  of  my  friends  or  the  business 
of  the  state ;  for  I  could  no  longer,  with  any  satis- 
faction, appear  either  in  the  forum  or  the  senate. 
In  short,  I  justly  considered  myself  as  cut  off  from 
the  benefit  of  aU  those  alleviating  occupations  in 
which  fortune  and  industry  had  qualified  me  to 

7  Quintus  Fabins  Maximus,  ao  well  known  for  his  bravo 
and  Judicious  conduct  in  oppodng  the  progreas  of  Hanni- 
bal's arms  in  Italy,  was  five  times  advanced  to  the  consular 
office,  the  last  of  which  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  64.').  At 
the  expiration  of  his  fourth  consulate,  he  was  succeeded 
in  that  office  by  his  son,  Marcus  Fabius,  who  likewise  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  military  achievements.  It  does 
not  appear  when  or  by  what  accident  Marcus  died  ;  but 
his  illustrious  father  was  so  much  master  of  his  grief  upon 
that  occasion,  as  to  pronounce  a  funeral  eulogy  in  honour 
of  his  son  before  a  general  assembly  of  the  people. — Li  v. 
xxlv.  43 ;  Plut.  in  Vlt  Fab. 

>  A  very  few  days  before  Paulus  iBmilfus  made  his  pub- 
lic entry  into  Rome,  in  the  year  iW5,  on  occasion  of  his 
victory  over  Perseus,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  one  of 
his  sons ;  and  this  calamity  was  succeeded  by  another  of 
the  same  kind,  which  befel  him  about  as  many  days  a/Ur 
his  triumph.— Liv.  xlv.  41. 

•  Manutius  conjectures,  that  the  person  hero  men- 
tioned is  Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus,  who  was  consul  in  the 
year  586. 

*  The  Censor.  His  son  was  pnetor  in  the  year  of  Rome 
838,  and  died  whilst  he  was  in  the  administration  of  that 
office.  I  cannot  forbear  transcribing  upon  this  occasion  a 
noble  passage  from  Cicero's  treatise  concerning  old  age,  as 
I  find  it  extremely  well  translated  to  my  hand,  by  a  late 
ingenious  writer  (Mr.  Hughes,  if  I  mistake  not)  in  the 
Spectator.  Our  author  roprescrits  Cato  as  breaking  out 
into  the  following  rapture  at  the  thoughts  of  his  approach- 
ing dissolution :— "  O  happy  day,"  says  this  amiable  moral- 
ist, "  when  I  shall  escape  from  this  crowd,  this  heap  of 
pollution,  and  be  admitted  to  that  divine  assembly  of 
exalted  spirits !  when  I  shall  go — to  my  Cato,  my  son  ; 
than  whom  a  better  man  was  never  bom,  and  whose  fune- 
ral rites  I  myself  performed ;  whereas,  he  ought  rather  to 
have  attended  mine.  Yet  has  not  his  soul  deserted  me, 
but  seeming  to  cast  a  look  on  me,  is  gone  before  to  those 
habitations  to  which  it  was  sensible  I  should  follow  him. 
And  though  I  might  appear  to  have  borne  my  loss  with 
courage,  I  was  not  unafi'ected  with  it ;  but  I  comforted 
myself  in  the  assurance  that  it  would  not  be  long  before 
we  should  meet  again,  and  be  divorced  no  more." — Pigh. 
AnnaL  ii.  99 ;  Plut.  in  Vit.  Caton. ;  Cio.  de  Senect  23 ; 
Spectator,  voL  vii.  No.  537. 
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engage.  But  I  considered,  too,  that  thia  was  a 
deprivation  which  I  suffered  in  common  with  your- 
self and  some  others ;  and,  whilst  I  was  endea- 
vouring to  reconcile  my  mind  to  a  patient  endurance 
of  those  ills,  there  was  one  to  whose  tender  offices 
I  could  have  recourse,  and  in  the  sweetness  of 
whose  conversation  I  could  discharge  all  the  cares 
and  anxiety  of  my  heart.  But  this  last  fatal  stab 
to  my  peace  has  torn  open  those  wounds  which 
seemed  in  some  measure  to  have  been  tolerably 
healed ;  for  I  can  now  no  longer  lose  my  private 
sorrows  in  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  as 
I  was  wont  to  dispel  the  uneasiness  I  suffered  upon 
the  public  account,  in  the  happiness  I  received  at 
home.  Accordingly,  I  have  equally  banished 
myself  from  my  house ^  and  from  the  public, — as 
finding  no  relief  in  either  from  the  calamities  I 
lament  in  both.  It  is  this,  therefore,  that  heightens 
my  desire  of  seeing  yon  here;  as  nothing  can  afford 
me  a  more  effectual  consolation  than  the  renewal 
of  our  friendly  intercourse ;  a  happiness  which  I 
hope,  and  am  informed  indeed,  that  I  shall  shortly 
enjoy.  Among  the  many  reasons  I  have  for  im- 
patiently wishing  your  arrival,  one  is,  that  we  may 
previously -concert  together  our  scheme  of  conduct 
in  the  present  conjuncture, — which,  however,  must 
now  be  entirely  accommodated  to  another's  will. 
This  person <',  it  is  true,  is  a  man  of  great  abilities 
and  generosity,  and  one,  if  I  mistake  not,  who  is 
by  no  means  my  enemy, — as  I  am  sure  he  is 
extremely  your  friend.  Nevertheless,  it  requires 
much  consideration,  I  do  not  say  in  what  manner 
we  shall  act  with  respect  to  public  affairs,  but  by 
what  methods  we  may  best  obtain  his  permission 
to  retire  from  them.    Farewell. 


LETTER  V. 

To  Lucitu  Lucceius; 

All  the  letters  I  have  received  from  you  npon 

the  subject  of  my  late  misfortune,  were  extremely 

A.V  706.   B^^^P^^ic  to  i>^9  ^  instances  of  the 

highest  affection  and  good  sense.    But 

the  great  advantage  1  have  derived  from  them, 

principally  results  from  that  animating  contempt 

with  which  you  look  down  upon  human  affairs,  and 

that  exemplary  fortitude  which  arms  you  against 

all  the  various  assaults  of  fortune.     I  esteem  it 

the  most  glorious  privilege  of  philosophy,  to  be 

thus  superior  to  external  accidents,  and  to  depend 

for  happiness  on  ourselves  alone :   a  sentiment 

which,  although  it  was  too  deeply  planted  in  my 

heart  to  be  totally  eradicated,  has  been  somewhat 

j   weakened,   I  confess,   by  the  violence  of  those 

repeated  storms  to  which  I  have  been  lately  ex- 

I   posed.    But  you  have  endeavoured,  and  with  great 

success  indeed,  to  restore  it  to  all  its  usual  strength 

I   and  vigour.     I  cannot,  therefore,  either  too  often 

i   or  too  strongly  assure  you,  that  nothing  could  give 

me  a  higher  satisfaction  than  your  letter.     But, 

powerful  as  the  various  arguments  of  consolation 

I    are  which  you  have  collected  for  my  use,  and  ele- 

I   gantly  as  you  have  enforced  them,  I  must  acknow- 

c  Cicero,  upon  the  death  of  hiii  daughter,  retired  from 
his  own  house,  to  one  belonging  to  Atticus.  near  Rome : 
from  which,  perhaps,  this  letter  was  written. 

*  Cnar. 

e  The  same  to  whom  the  20th  letter  of  the  first  book  is 
written.  Bee  an  account  of  him  in  rem.  *  on  that  epistle. 
\         -    _    _         _      _„ 


ledge,  that  nothing  proved  more  effectual  than  that 
firmness  of  mind  which  I  remarked  in  your  letters, 
and  which  I  should  esteem  as  the  utmost  reproach 
not  to  imitate.  But,  if  I  imitate,  I  must  neces- 
sarily excel  my  guide  and  instructor  in  this  lesson 
of  fortitude  ;  for  I  am  altogether  unsupported  by 
the  same  hopes  which  1  find  you  entertain,  that 
public  affairs  will  improve.  Those  illustrations, 
indeed,  which  you  draw  from  the  gladiatorial 
combats',  together  with  the  whole  tendency  of 
your  reasoning  in  general,  all  concur  in  forbidding 
me  to  despair  of  the  commonwealth.  It  would  be 
nothing  extraordinary,  therefore,  if  you  should  be 
more  composed  than  myself  whilst  you  are  in  pos- 
session of  these  pleasing  hopes  ;  the  only  wonder 
is,  how  you  can  possibly  entertain  any.  For,  say, 
my  friend,  what  is  there  of  our  constitution  that  is 
not  utterly  subverted  ?  Look  round  the  republic 
and  tell  me  (you  who  so  well  understand  the 
nature  of  our  government),  what  part  of  it  remains 
unbroken  or  unimpaired  ?  Most  unquestionably 
there  is  not  one ;  as  I  would  prove  in  detail,  if  I 
imagined  my  own  discernment  was  superior  to 
yours,  or  were  capable  (notwithstanding  all  your 
powerful  admonitions  and  precepts)  to  dwell  upon 
so  melancholy  a  subject  without  being  extremely 
affected.  But  I  will  bear  my  domestic  misfortunes 
in  the  manner  you  assure  me  that  I  ought ;  and, 
as  to  those  of  the  public,  I  shall  support  them 
perhaps  with  greater  equanimitv  than  even  my 
friend.  For  (to  repeat  it  again)  you  are  not,  it 
seems,  without  some  sort  of  hopes ;  whereas,  for 
myself,  I  have  absolutely  none ;  and  shall,  there- 
fore, in  pursuance  of  your  advice,  preserve  my 
spirits  even  in  the  midst  of  despair.  The  pleasing 
recollection  of  those  actions  you  recal  to  my  remem- 
brance, and  which,  indeed,  I  performed  cfaiefiy  by 
your  encouragement  and  recommendation,  will 
greatly  contribute  to  this  end.  To  say  the  truth, 
I  have  done  everything  for  the  service  of  my  coun- 
try that  I  ought,  and  more  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  the  courage  and  counsels  of  any 
man.  You  will  pardon  me,  I  hope,  for  speaking 
in  this  advantageous  manner  of  my  own  conduct, 
but,  as  you  advise  me  to  alleviate  my  present  unea> 
siness  by  a  retrospect  of  my  past  actions,  I  will 
confess,  that,  in  thus  commemorating  them,  I  find 
great  consolation. 

I  shall  punctually  observe  your  admonitions,  by 
calling  off  my  mind  as  much  as  possible  from  erery* 
thing  that  may  disturb  its  peace,  and  fixing  it  on 
those  speculations  which  are  at  once  an  ornament 
to  prosperity,  and  the  support  of  adversity.  For 
this  purpose,  I  shall  endeavour  to  spend  as  much 
of  my  time  with  yon  as  our  health  and  years  wiU 
mutually  permit ;  and,  if  we  cannot  meet  so  often 
as  I  am  sure  yrp  both  wish,  we  shall  always  at  least 
seem  present  to  each  other  by  a  sympathy  of  hearts, 
and  a  union  in  the  same  philosophical  contempla- 
tions.    Farewell. 

t  Manutius  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that  Lue- 
ccius,  in  the  letter  to  which  thiit  is  an  answer,  had  endet- 
voured  to  persuade  Cicero  not  to  despair  of  better  times, 
by  reminding  him  of  what  sometimes  happened  at  the 
gladiatorial  shows,  where  it  was  not  nntisual  to  see  a 
combatant  that  seemed  almost  entirely  vanquished,  un- 
expectedly recover  his  ground,  and  gain  the  day  from  hit 
antagonist. 
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LETTER  VL 
X^ueceiut  to  Cicero. 
I  8B   t  Ve  to  bear  that  yoa  are  well.     As 

to  my  on <  ..,  it  is  mach  as  usual ;  or  rather, 

A  V  YOB.    ^  t^**'*^*  •omewhat  worse. 

I  have  frequently  called  at  your  door, 
and  am  much  surprised  to  find  that  you  have  not 
been  im  Rome  since  Cesar  left  it.  What  is  it  that 
so  strongly  draws  you  from  hence  Y  If  any  of  your 
usual  engagements  of  the  literary  kind  renders  you 
thus  enamoured  of  solitude,  I  am  so  far  from  con- 
demning your  retirement,  that  I  think  of  it  with 
pleasure.  There  is  no  sort  of  life,  indeed,  that  can 
be  more  agreeable,  not  only  in  times  so  disturbed 
as  the  present,  but  even  in  those  of  the  most  de- 
sirable calm  and  serenity ;  especially  to  a  mind 
like  yours,  which  may  have  occasion  for  repose 
from  its  public  labours,  and  which  is  always  capa- 
ble of  producing  something  that  will  afford  both 
pleasure  to  others  and  honour  to  yourself.  But 
if  you  have  withdrawn  from  the  world,  in  order 
to  give  a  free  vent  to  those  tears  which  you 
so  immoderately  indulged  when  you  were  here,  I 
shall  lament  indeed  your  grief;  but  (if  you  will 
allow  me  to  speak  the  truth)  I  never  can  excuse 
it.  For  tell  me,  my  friend,  is  it  possible  that  a 
man  of  your  uncommon  discernment  should  not 
perceive  what  is  obvious  to  all  mankind  }  Is  it 
possible  yon  can  be  ignorant  that  your  perpetual 
complaints  can  profit  nothing,  and  only  serve  to 
increase  those  disquietudes  which  your  good  sense 
requires  you  to  subdue  ?  But,  if  arguments  cannot 
prevail,  entreaties  perhaps  may.  Let  me  conjure 
you,  then,  by  all  the  regard  you  bear  me,  to  dispel 
this  gloom  that  hangs  upon  your  heart ;  to  return 
to  that  society  and  to  those  occupations  which  were 
either  common  to  us  both  or  peculiar  to  yourself. 
But  though  I  would  fain  dissuade  you  from  con- 
tinuing your  present  way  of  life,  yet  I  would  by 
no  means  suffer  my  zeal  to  be  troublesome.  In 
the  difficulty,  therefore,  of  steering  between  these 
two  inclinations,  I  will  only  add  my  request  that 
you  would  either  comply  with  my  advice,  or  excuse 
me  for  offering  it.     Farewell. 


LETTER  VIL 
To  Lucius  Lucceius, 
Etbrt  part  of  your  last  letter  glowed  with  that 
warmth  of  friendship,  which,  though  it  was  by  no 
A.  u  706  '^^^'^B  new  to  me,  I  could  not  but  observe 
with  peculiar  satisfaction ;  I  would  say 
pleasure,  if  that  were  not  a  word  to  which  I  have 
now  for  ever  bidden  adieu.  Not  merely,  however, 
for  the  cause  you  suspect,  and  for  which,  under 
the  gentlest  and  most  affectionate  terms,  you,  in 
fact,  very  severely  reproach  me;  but  because  all 
that  ought  in  reason  to  assuage  the  anguish  of  so 
deep  a  wound  is  absolutely  no  more.  For  whither 
shall  I  fly  for  consolation  ?  Is  it  to  the  bosom  of 
my  friends  ?  But  tell  me  (for  we  have  generally 
shared  the  same  common  amities  together),  how 
few  of  that  number  are  remaining  ?  how  few  that 
have  not  perished  by  the  sword,  or  that  are  not 
become  strangely  insensible  ?  You  will  say,  per- 
haps, that  I  might  seek  my  relief  in  your  society  ; 
and  there,  indeed,  I  would  willingly  seek  it.    The 


same  habitudes  and  studies,  a  long  intercourse  of 
friendship, — ^in  short,  is  there  any  sort  of  bond, 
any  single  circumstance  of  connexion  wanting  to 
unite  us  together  f  Why  then  are  we  such  stran- 
gers to  one  another  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  know 
not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  we  have  hitherto  seldom 
met,  I  do  not  say  in  Rome,  where  the  forum  usu- 
ally brings  everybody  together',  but  when  we  were 
near  neighbours  at  Tusculom  and  Futeoli. 

I  know  not  by  what  ill  fate  it  has  happened  that, 
at  an  age  when  I  might  expect  to  flourish  in  the 
greatest  credit  and  dignity,  I  should  find  myself  in 
so  wretched  a  situation  as  to  be  ashamed  that  I 
am  still  in  being.  Despoiled,  indeed,  of  every 
honour  and  every  comfort  that  adorned  my  public 
life,  or  solaced  my  private,  what  is  it  that  can  now 
afford  me  any  refuge  ?  My  books,  I  imagine  you 
will  tell  me ;  and  to  these  indeed  I  very  assidu- 
ously apply.  For,  to  what  else  can  I  possibly  have 
recourse .'  Yet  even  these  seem  to  exclude  me 
from  that  peaceful  port  which  I  fain  would  reach, 
and  reproach  me,  as  it  were,  for  prolonging  that 
life  which  only  increases  my  sorrows  with  my  years. 
Can  you  wonder  then  that  I  absent  myself  from 
Rome,  where  there  is  nothing  under  my  own  roof 
to  afford  me  any  satisfaction,  and  where  I  abhor 
both  public  men  and  public  measures,  both  the 
forum  and  the  senate  ?  For  this  reason  it  is,  that 
I  wear  away  my  days  in  a  total  application  to 
literary  pursuits ;  not,  indeed,  as  entertaining  so 
vain  a  hope,  that  I  may  find 'in  them  a  complete 
cure  for  my  misfortunes,  but  in  order  to  obtain,  at 
least,  some  little  respite  from  their  bitter  remem- 
brance. 

If  those  dangers  with  which  we  were  daily  me- 
naced, had  not  formerly  prevented  both  you  and 
myself  from  reflecting  with  that  coolness  we  ought, 
we  should  never  have  been  thus  separated.  Had 
that  proved  to  have  been  the  case,  we  should  both 
of  us  have  spared  ourselves  much  uneasiness :  as  I 
should  not  have  indulged  so  many  groundless  fears 
for  your  health,  nor  you  for  the  consequences  ot 
ray  grief.  Let  us  repair  then  this  unlucky  mistake 
as  well  as  we  may :  and  as  nothing  can  be  more 
suitable  to  both  of  us  than  the  company  of  each 
other,  I  purpose  to  be  with  you  in  a  few  days. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  VIIL 

To  Marcus  Marcellus, 
Notwithstanding  that  I  have  nothing  new  to 
communicate  to  you,  and  am  in  expectation  of  a 
▲.  D  706  '**^®''  ^°*  yo"  ^^T  shortly,  or  rather, 
indeed,  of  seeing  you  in  person ;  yet  I 
would  not  suffer  Theophilus  to  go  away  without 
sending  you  a  line  or  two  by  his  hands.  Let  me 
entreat  you  then  to  return  amongst  us^  as  soon  as 
possible;  and,  be  assured,  you  are  impatiently 
expected,  not  only  by  myself  and  the  rest  of  your 
friends,  but  by  all  iCome  in  general.     I  am  some- 

S  The  fomm  whs  a  place  of  general  resort  for  the  whole 
city.  It  was  here  that  the  lawyers  pleaded  their  causes, 
that  the  poets  recited  their  works,  and  that  funeral  ora- 
tions were  spoken  in  honour  of  the  dead.  It  wbs  here,  in 
short,  everything  was  going  forward  that  could  engage 
the  active,  or  amuse  the  idle.— Hor.  lib.  L  sat  iv.  7^,  nt 
vL48. 

Ik  See  letter  19,  book  ix.  p.  50a 
M  M 
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times,  however,  inclined  to  fear  that  yon  will  not 
be  extremely  forward  to  hasten  your  journey:  and, 
indeed,  if  you  were  possessed  of  no  other  sense 
but  that  of  seeing,  I  could  easily  excuse  you  if 
there  are  some  persons  whom  you  would  choose 
to  avoid.  But  as  the  difference  is  very  inconsider- 
able between  hearing  and  being  a  spectator  of  what 
one  disapproves ;  and  as  I  am  persuaded  it  is  of 
great  consequence,  both  in  respect  to  your  private 
affairs  as  well  as  upon  every  other  consideration, 
that  yon  should  expedite  your  return,  I  thought  it 
incumbent  upon  me  to  tell  you  so.  And  now, 
having  acquainted  you  with  my  sentiments,  the 
rest  must  be  left  to  your  own  determination ;  but 
I  should  be  glad  to  know,  however,  when  we  may 
expect  you.     Farewell. 


LETTER  IX. 
To  Tiro. 

Bblibyk  me,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  am  greatly  anxious 
for  your  health  ;  however,  if  you  persevere  in  the 
A.  u.  708.  *^™®  cautious  regimen  which  you  have 
hitherto  observed,  you  will  soon,  I  trust, 
be  well.  As  to  my  library,  I  beg  yon  would  put 
the  books  in  order,  and  take  a  catalogue  of  them, 
when  your  physician  shall  give  you  his  consent, 
for  it  is  by  his  directions  you  must  now  be 
governed.  With  respect  to  the  gardener,  I  leave 
yon  to  adjust  matters  as  you  shall  judge  proper. 

I  think  you  might  come  to  Rome  on  the  first  of 
next  month,  in  order  to  see  the  gladiatorial  com. 
bats,  and  return  the  following  day,  but  let  this  be 
entirely  as  is  most  agreeable  to  your  own  inclina- 
tions.  In  the  mean  time,  if  you  have  any  affection 
for  me,  take  care  of  your  health.   Farewell. 


LETTER  X. 
Serviut  Sulpicitu  to  Cicero. 
The  news  I  am  going  to  acquaint  you  with,  will, 
A  u  708     ^  *™  *"***  prove  extremely  unwelcome  ; 
•   • '    •   yet,  as  you  cannot  but  in  some  measure  be 
prepared  for  it,  by  being  sensible  that  every  man's 
life  is  subject  to  casualties,  as  well  as  to  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  nature,  I  thought  proper  to  send  you  a 
circumstantial  accountof  the  unhappy  accident  that 
I    has  lately  happened. 

'  I  arrived  at  Pirseeus,  from  Epidanrus^  on  the 
23d  instant ;  where  I  continued  all  that  day  merely 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  my  colleague,  Marcellus  K 
The  next  day  I  took  my  leave  of  him,  with  an 
intention  of  going  from  Athens  into  Boeotia^,  in 
order  to  finish  the  remainder  of  my  circuit  S  and  I 
left  him  in  the  resolution,  as  he  told  me,  of  sailing 
to  lUly  by  the  way  of  Malea".  The  day  following, 
as  I  was  preparing  to  set  out  from  Athens,  his 

i  A  dty  In  the  Peloponnesiu,  now  called  Pigrada^  situ- 
ated upon  the  bay  of  Engia. 

J  It  has  already  been  noted,  that  Maroellns  and  Sulpicius 
were  oolleagues  in  the  consular  office,  A.  U.  708. 

k  A  district  of  Greece,  under  the  juriediction  of  Sulpi- 
dUB,  governor  of  that  prprlnoe. 

1  The  Roman  govemorB  were  obliged  to  visit  the  principal 
eitioA  of  their  province,  in  order  to  ^mjnirter  Justice  and 
•ettle  other  alTairB  relating  to  their  f^mction. 

B  A  promontory  in  the  south-east  point  of  the  Pelopon- 
,  now  caUed  cape  MaiU. 


fnend  Posthumius  came  to  me  about  four  in  the 
morning,  and  informed  me  Marcellus  had  been 
stabbed  the  night  before  by  Magius  Cilo,  whilst 
they  were  sitting  together  after  supper  "  ;  that  he 
had  received  two  wounds  from  a  dagger,  one  of 
which  was  in  his  breast,  and  the  other  under  his 
ear,  but  that  neither  of  them,  he  hoped,  was  mor- 
tal He  added,  that  Magius,  after  having  com- 
mitted this  barbarous  action,  immediately  killed 
himself,  and  that  Marcellus  had  despatched  him  in 
order  to  give  me  this  account,  and  likewise  to  desire 
that  I  would  direct  my  physicians  ^  to  attend  him. 
This  I  instantly  did,  and  followed  them  myself  as 
soon  as  it  was  light.  But  when  I  had  almost 
reached  Pirseus  I  met  a  servant  of  Acidanos,  with 
a  note  to  acquaint  me  that  our  friend  expired  a 
little  before  day -break.  Thus  did  the  noble  Mar- 
cellus unworthily  fall  by  the  hand  of  a  villanous 
assassin ;  and  he  whose  life  his  very  enemies  had 
spared  in  reverence  to  his  illustrious  virtues,  met 
with  an  executioner  at  last  in  his  own  friend ! 
However,  I  proceeded  to  his  pavilion,  where  I 
found  only  two  of  his  freedmen  and  a  few  slaves, 
the  rest  I  was  told  having  fled  in  apprehension  of 
the  consequences  in  which  they  might  be  involved 
by  this  murder  of  their  masterP.  I  was  obliged  to 
place  the  body  of  Marcellus  in  the  same  sedan  that 
brought  me,  and  to  make  my  chairmen  carry  it 
into  Athens,  where  I  paid  him  all  the  funeral 
honours  that  city  could  supply,  which  indeed  were 
not  inconsiderable.  But  I  could  not  prevail  with 
the  Athenians  to  suffer  him  to  be  buried  within 
their  wallb,  a  privilege  they  assured  me  which  their 
religious  ordinances  would  by  no  means  admit. 
They  granted  me,  however,  what  was  the  next 
honour,  and  which  they  had  never  permitted  to 
any  stranger  before ;  they  allowed  me  to  deposit 
his  ashes  in  any  of  the  Gymnasia  I  should  think 
proper.  Accordingly,  I  fixed  upon  a  spot  belonging 
to  the  Academy  4,  one  of  the  noblest  colleges  in  the 
whole  world.  In  this  place  I  caused  a  funeral  pile 
to  be  erected,  and  afterwards  persuaded  the  Athen- 
ians to  raise  a  marble  monument  to  his  memory, 
at  the  public  expense.  Thus  have  I  paid  to  my 
relation  and  colleague,  both  during  bis  lifie  and  after 
his  death,  every  friendly  office  he  had  a  ri^t  to 
expect  from  me.  Farewell. 
Athens,  May  31. 

n  The  reason  which  induced  Cilo  to  murder  his  friend  it 
not  certainly  known.  It  was  suepected  by  some  at  Rome 
that  It  was  at  the  secret  instigation  of  Caraar ;  but  tke  cir^ 
cumstance  of  Cilo  immediately  afterwards  killing  himaelf. 
renders  that  suspicion  altogether  improbablvk  and  seems 
to  determine  the  motive  to  some  personal  add  perhaps 
sadden  resentment. — Ad  Att.  xiii.  1<K 

o  The  ancient  physidana  practised  snigery  as  wdl  as 
medicine. 

p  Manutius  remarks,  that,  by  the  Roman  law,  where  a 
man  was  murdered  in  his  own  house,  his  slaves  were 
punishable  with  death.— Tacit.  Annal.  xiv.  49. 

q  "  This  celebrated  place  took  ita  name  from  one  Aca- 
demus,  an  ancient  hero,  who  possessed  it  in  the  time  of 
the  Tyndarids!.  But,  famous  as  it  was,  it  was  purduMcd 
afterwards  for  about  10(K.,  and  dedicated  to  the  publlo  for 
the  convenience  of  walks  and  exercises  for  the  citiaeaia  of 
Athens,  and  was  gradually  improved  l^  the  rich,  who  had 
received  benefit  or  pleasure  from  it,  with  plantetiona  of 
groves,  stately  portiooe.  and  commodious  apartments,  for 
the  professors  of  the  Academic  school.''— Middleton'a  Life 
of  Cicero,  p.  3US,  note  '. 
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LETTER  XL 

To  Tiro. 
I  iiffPATiBNTLT  ezpcct  E  letter  from  you,  upon 
affairs  of  many  and  yarioos  kinds  ;  but  it  is  with 
A  u  Toe.  ""^^^  greater  impatience,  however,  that  I 
expect  yourself.  In  the  mean  time,  endea- 
vour to  gain  Demetrius  over  to  my  interest,  and  to 
obtain  whatever  other  advantage  you  shall  be  able. 
I  know  your  care  is  not  wanting  to  recover  the  money 
which  is  owing  to  me  from  Aulidius ;  but  I  beg  you 
would  be  as  expeditious  in  that  matter  as  possible. 
If  it  is  upon  that  account  you  delay  your  return, 
1  admit  it  to  be  a  good  reason  ;  if  not,  fly  hither,  I 
charge  you,  with  the  utmost  speed.  To  repeat 
it  once  more,  I  expect  a  letter  from  you  with  great 
impatience.     Farewell. 

LETTER  XIL 
Vaiinitu'  to  Cicero. ' 
If  you  have  not  renounced  your  usual  custom  of 
defending  the  cause  of  your  friends,  an  old  client  of 
A  u  708  y®'"™  desires  to  engage  you  as  his  advo- 
cate ;  and,  as  you  formerly  protected  him 
in  his  humiliation  ■,  I  dare  say  you  will  not  now 
abandon  him  in  his  glory.  Whose  aid,  indeed,  can 
I  I  so  properly  invoke  upon  the  occasion  of  my 
victories,  as  that  generous  friend's  who  first  taught 
me  how  to  vanquish^  9  Can  I  doubt,  that  he  who 
had  the  courage  to  withstand  a  combination  of  the 
most  powerful  men  in  Rome,  who  had  conspired 
my  ruin,  will  not  be  able  to  beat  down  the  envious 
and  malignant  efforts  of  a  little  contemptible  party 
that  may  endeavour  to  oppose  my  honours  ?  If  I 
still,  tiien,  retain  the  share  I  once  enjoyed  of  your 
friendship,  take  me,  I  entreat  you,  wholly  under 
your  protection,  as  one  whose  dignities  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  you  both  to  support  and  advance.  Yon 
are  sensible  that  I  have  many  enemies,  whose 
malevolence  I  have  in  no  sort  deserved  ;  but  what 
avails  innocence  against  so  unaccountable  a  fate  ? 
If  these,  therefore,  should  any  of  them  attempt  to 
obstruct  the  honohrs  I  am  soliptiug,  I  conjure  you 
to  exert  your  generous  offices,  as  usual,  in  defence 
of  your  absent  friend.  In  the  mean  time,  you  will 
find,  at  the  bottom  of  this  letter,  a  copy  of  the 
despatches  I  send  by  this  express  to  the  senate, 
concerning  the  success  of  my  arms. 

Being  informed  that  the  slave  whom  you  employ 
as  your  reader  had  eloped  from  you  into  the  country 
of  the  Vardci*,  I  have  caused  diligent  search  to  be 
made  after  him,  although  I  did  not  receive  your 

r  I  have  already  had  oociurion  to  give  an  aooount  of  the 
character  of  Vatiniua,  in  ran,  ▼,  p.  366.  He  was  at  this 
tlme^  hy  the  appointment  of  Coaar,  governor  of  niyricum, 
which  oomprebended  part  of  Austria,  Hungary,  Sclavonia, 
Bosnia,  and  Dahnatia.  He  was  sent  thither  with  a  con- 
siderable army,  to  reduce  the  people  of  that  province  to 
obedience ;  and  having  obtained  some  success,  he  wrote 
the  present  letter  to  Cicero,  in  order  to  engage  him  to  sup- 
port his  pretensions  to  the  honour  of  a  public  thank^ving. 
~Pigh.  Annal.  IL  4A4. 

■  When  Cioero,  much  to  his  dishonour,  defended  Vati- 
nins  agafaist  the  Impeachment  of  Licinius  Calvus.  See 
letter  17,  book  ii.  p.  373. 

t  AUuding  to  his  having,  by  the  saststance  of  Cicero's 
eloquence,  vanquished  his  adversaries  in  the  prosecutkm 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  note. 

*  A  people  contiguous  to  Dalmatia. 


commands  for  that  purpose.     I  doubt  not  of  reco- 
vering him,  unless  he  should  take  refuge  in  Dalma* 
tia^;  and  even  in  that  case,  I  do  not  entirely 
despair.    Farewell,  and  continue  to  love  me. 
From  the  camp  at  Narona*,  July  the  11th. 


LETTER  XIIL 
To  Tiro, 

Yon  are  not  mistaken  in  supposing  me  desirous 
of  your  company ;  but,  indeed,  I  am  extremely 
A.  V  700  *PP'c^*"*i'«  of  your  venturing  upon  so 
'  '  long  a  journey.  The  abstinence  you  have 
been  obliged  to  observe,  the  evacuations  you  have 
undergone,  together  wiUi  the  violence  of  your  dis- 
temper itself,  have  too  much  impaired  your  strength 
for  so  great  a  fatigue ;  and  any  negligence  after 
disorders  so  severe  as  yours,  is  generally  attended 
with  consequences  of  the  most  dangerous  kind. 
You  cannot  reach  Cuma  in  less  than  two  days,  and 
it  will  cost  you  five  more  to  complete  your  expedi- 
tion. But  I  purpose  to  be  with  you^at  Formise 
towards  the  end  of  this  month ;  and,  I  hope,  my 
dear  Tiro,  it  will  not  be  your  fault  if  I  should  not 
have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  you  perfectly 
recovered. 

My  studies  languish  for  want  of  your  assistance  ; 
however,  the  letter  you  sent  by  Acastus  has  some- 
what enlivened  them.  Pompeius  is  now  here,  and 
presses  me  much  to  read  to  him  some  of  my  com- 
positions :  but  I  jocosely,  though  at  the  same  time 
truly,  assure  him,  that  all  my  muses  are  silent  m. 
your  absence.  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  prepare 
to  attend  them  with  your  usual  good  offices.  You 
may  depend  upon  mine  in  the  article,  and  at  the 
time  I  promised ;  for  as  I  taught  you  the  etymology 
of  the  vford  fides  t  be  assured  I  shall  act  up  to  its 
foil  import  Take  care,  I  charge  you,  to  reesta- 
blish your  health ;  mine  is  perfectly  well.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XIV. 

To  Varro. 

To  importune  the  execution  of  a  promise,  is  a 

sort  of  ill-manners,  of  which  the  populace  them- 

selves,  unless  they  are  particularly  insti- 

A.  u.  70B.   gutgj  fQp  that  purpose,  are  seldom  guilty  «. 

I  cannot,   however,   forbear,    I   will  not  say  to 

demand,  but  to  remind  you  of  a  favour,  which  yon 

long  since  gave  me  reason  to  eipect.   To  this  end, 

I  have  sent  you  four  admonitors^^ ;  but  admonitors, 

perhaps,  whom  you  will  not  look  upon  as  extremely 

modest.     They  are  certain  philosophers,  whom  I 

have  chosen  from  among  the  disciples  of  the  later 

Academy' ;  and  confidence,  you  know,  is  the  cha- 

▼  Dalmatia  made  part  of  the  province  of  Hlyricum,  but 
it  was  not,  at  this  time,  entirely  subdued  to  the  Roman 
govemmeat. 

▼  In  Libumia,  now  called  Croatia,  and  which  formed 
part  of  Vatinins's  government. 

>  This  alludes  to  those  promises  of  public  shows,  which 
were  frequently  made  to  the  people  by  the  magistrates,  and 
others  who  affected  popularity ;  some  particular  instances 
of  which  have  been  occasionally  produced  In  the  course  of 
the  preceding  remarks, 

7  These  were  dialogues  entitled  "  Academica,"  which 
appearfrom  hence  to  have  originally  consisted  of  four  books, 
though  there  is  only  part  of  one  now  remaining. 

■  The  Ibllowers  of  the  Academic  philosophy  were  divided 
MMS 
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racteristic  of  this  sect*.  I  am  apprehensive, 
therefore,  that  you  may  consider  them  as  so  many 
importunate  duns,  when  my  meaning  only  is,  that 
they  should  present  themselves  before  yon  as 
modest  petitioners.  But  to  drop  my  metaphor,  I 
have  long  denied  myself  the  satisfaction  of  address- 
ing to  you  some  of  my  works,  in  expectation  of 
receiving  a  compliment  of  the  same  kind  from 
yourself.  I  waited,  therefore,  in  order  to  make 
you  a  return,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  the  same 
nature.  But,  as  I  am  willing  to  impute  your 
delaying  this  favour  to  the  desire  of  rendering  it  so 
much  the  more  perfect,  I  could  no  longer  refrain 
from  telling  the  world,  in  the  best  manner  I  was 
able,  that  we  are  united  both  in  our  affections  and 
in  our  studies.  With  this  view,  I  have  drawn  up  a 
dialogue  which  I  suppose  to  have  passed  between 
you  and  myself,  in  conjunction  with  Atticus,  and 
have  laid  the  scene  in  your  Cuman  villa.  The  part 
I  have  assigned  to  you,  is  to  defend  (what,  if  1 
mistake  not,  yon  approve)  the  sentiments  of  Anti- 
ochus  ^  ;  as  I  have  chosen  myself  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  Philo^.  You  will  wonder  to  find, 
perhaps,  in  the  perusal  of  this  piece,  that  I  have 
represented  a  conversation,  which,  in  truth,  we 
never  had ;  but  you  must  remember  the  piivilege 
which  dialogue  writers  have  always  assumed. 

And  now,  my  dear  Varro,  let  me  hope  that  we 
shall  hereafter  enjoy  together  many  of  these  philo- 
sophical conversations.  If  we  have  too  long  neg- 
lected them,  the  public  occupations  in  which  we 
were  engaged  must  be  our  apology  ;  but  the  time 
is  now  arrived  when  we  have  no  such  excuse  to 
plead.  May  we,  then,  exercise  these  speculations 
together,  under  a  fixed  and  peaceable  government, 
at  least,  if  not  under  one  of  the  most  eligible  kind  ! 
Though,  indeed,  if  that  were  to  prove  the  case,  far 
other  employments  would  engage  our  honourable 
labours.  But,  as  affairs  are  at  present  sitoated, 
what  is  there  else  that  can  render  life  desirable  ? 
For  my  own  part,  it  is  with  difficulty  I  endure  it, 
even  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  powerful 
assistance  ;  but,  without  them,  it  would  be  utterly 
insupportable.  But  we  shall  talk  farther  and 
frequently  upon  this  subject  when  we  meet;  in 
the  mean  time,  I  give  you  joy  of  the  new  habi- 
tation  you  have  purchased,  and  highly  approve  of 
your  removal.     Farewell. 


iBto  two  sects,  called  the  Old  and  tlie  New.  The  founder 
of  the  fonner  was  Plato ;  of  the  latter,  Arcesilas.  The 
principal  dispute  between  them,  seems  to  have  related  to 
the  degree  of  «yidence  upon  which  hunum  knowledge  is 
founded ;  the  earlier  Academics  maintaining  that  some 
propositions  were  certain ;  the  latter,  that  none  were  more 
than  probable— Vide  Academ.  i.  pashm, 

•  Allnding  to  their  practice  of  queetioning  all  opinions, 
and  assenting  to  none. 

l>  A  philosopher  at  Athens,  whose  lectures  Varro  had 
formerly  attended.  He  maintained  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Academy.— Cio.  Academ.  i.  3. 

e  A  Greek  philoeopher,  who  profaned  the  sceptical  prin- 
ciples of  the  New  Academy.  Antiochus,  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  note,  had  been  bred  up  under  him,  though  he 
afterwards  became  a  convert  to  the  oppwite  sect.  Cicero 
took  the  sceptical  part  in  this  dialogue,  not  as  being  agree- 
able to  his  own  sentiments,  but  in  order  to  pay  Varro  the 
greater  oompUment  of  maintaining  the  more  rational  opi- 
nion.r-Afiadem.  ubi  ntp.;  Ad  Att.  xiii.  19. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Tiro, 
Why  should  you  not  direct  your  letters  to  me 
with  the  familiar  superscription  which  one  firiend 
generally  uses  to  another  ?     However,  if 
A.U.708.    y^^  j^^g  unwilling  to  hazard  the  envy 
which  this  privilege  may  draw  upon  you,  be  it  as  , 
you  think  proper;  though,  for  my  own  part,  it  is  a 
maxim  which  I  have  generally  pursued  with  respect 
to  myself,  to  treat  envy  with  the  utmost  disregard. 

I  rejoice  that  yon  found  so  much  benefit  by 
your  sudorific;  and  should  the  air  of  Tusculum 
be  attended  with  the  same  happy  effect,  how 
infinitely  will  it  increase  my  fondness  for  that 
favourite  scene!  If  you  love  me,  then,  (and  if 
you  do  not,  you  are  undoubtedly  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  dissemblers)  consecrate  your  whole 
time  to  the  care  of  your  health ;  which,  hitherto, 
indeed,  your  assiduous  attendance  upon  myself 
has  but  too  much  prevented.  You  weU  know  the 
rules  which  it  is  necessary  yon  should  observe  for 
this  purpose,  and  I  need  not  teU  yon  that  your 
diet  should  be  light,  and  your  exercises  moderate ; 
that  you  should  keep  your  body  open,  and  your 
mind  amused.  Be  it  your  care,  in  short,  to  return  to 
me  perfectly  recovered,  and  I  shall  ever  afterwards 
not  only  love  you,  but  Tusculum  so  much  the  more 
ardently. 

I  wish  you  could  prevail  with  your  neighbour  to 
take  my  garden,  as  it  will  be  the  most  effectual 
means  of  vexing  that  rascal  Helico.  This  feUow, 
although  he  paid  a  thousand  sesterces^  for  the  rent 
of  a  piece  of  cold,  barren  gp*ound,  that  had  not  so 
much  as  a  wall  or  a  shed  upon  it,  or  vras  sup- 
plied with  a  single  drop  of  water,  has  yet  the 
assurance  to  laugh  at  the  price  I  require  for  mine, 
notwithstanding  all  the  money  I  have  laid  out 
upon  improvements.  But  let  it  be  your  business 
to  spirit  the  man  into  our  terms,  as  it  shall  be 
mine  to  make  the  same  artful  attack  upon  Otho. 

Let  me  know  what  you  have  done  with  respect 
to  the  fountain  ;  though,  possibly,  this  wet  season 
may  now  have  over-supplied  it  with  water.  If  the 
weather  should  prove  fair,  I  will  send  the  dial, 
together  with  the  books  you  desire.  But  how 
happened  it  that  you  took  none  with  yon  ?  W»s 
it  that  you  were  employed  in  some  poetical  com- 
position upon  the  model  of  your  admired  Sophodes-' 
If  so,  I  hope  you  will  soon  oblige  the  world  with 
your  performance. 

Ligurius,  Caesar's  great  favourite,  is' dead.  He 
was  a  very  worthy  man,  and  much  my  friend.  Let 
me  know  when  I  may  expect  you  ;  in  the  mean 
time  be  careful  of  your  health.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XVL 

To  Quiniiu  Valerius  Orca*. 

I  HAYB  the  strongest  attachment  to  the  dtizens 

of  Volaterrse',  as  a  body  of  men,  who,  bavin; 

received  great  obligations  from  me,  hare 

abundantly  returned  them.     Their  good 

offices,  indeed,  have  never  been  wanting  in  any 

d  About  8;.  of  our  maaey. 

c  He  was  prvtor  in  the  year  of  Rome  697.  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  offioo  obtained  the  gOTemmcntof  Africa. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  poanssioo 
of  Sardinia  in  the  name  of  C«ar,  by  whom  be  was  at  this 


.  D.  708. 
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season  of  my  life,  whether  of  adversity  or  pros- 
perity.    But  were  I  entirely  void  of  all  personal 
conneiions  with  this  commanity,  I  should,  never- 
theless, merely  from  my  great  afTection  towards 
yourself,  and  in  return  to  that  which  I  am  sensible 
you  equally  bear  for  me,  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend them  to  your  protection ;  especially  as  they 
have,  in  some  sort,  a  more  than  common  claim  to 
your  justice.     For,  in  the  first  place,  the  gods 
themselves  seem  to  have  interposed  in  their  behalf, 
when  they  so  wonderfully  escaped  from  the  perse- 
cutions of  SyllaV :  and,  in  the  next,  the  whole  body 
of  the  Roman  people  expressed  the  warmest  concern 
for  their  interest,  when  I  stood  forth  as  their  advo- 
cate in  my  consulship.     For,  when  the  tribunes 
were  endeavouring  to  carry  a  most  iniquitous  law 
for  the  distribution  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this 
dty,  I  found  it  extremely  easy  to  persuade  the 
republic  to  favour  the  rights  of  a  community  which 
fortune  had  so  remarkably  protected .  And  as  Cfesar, 
in  the  Agrarian  law,  which  he  procured  during  his 
first  consulate^,  showed  his  approbation  of  the  ser- 
Tices  I  had  thus  performed  for  them,  by  expressly 
exempting  their  lands  from  all  future  impositions, 
I  cannot  suppose  that  he,  who  is  perpetually  dis- 
playing new  instances  of  his  generosity,  should 
intend  to  resume  those  which  his  former  bounty 
has  bestowed.    As  you  have  followed,  then,  his 
party  and  his  power  with  so  much  honour  to  your- 
self, it  should  seem  agreeable  to  your  usual  pru- 
dence, to  follow  him  likewise  in  this  instance  of  his 
generosity,  or  certainly,  at  least,  to  leave  this  matter 
entirely  to  his  own  decision.     One  thing  I  am  sure 
you  can  by  no  means  doubt ;  and  that  is,  whether 
you  should  wish  to  fix  so  worthy  and  so  illustrious 
a  corporation  in  your  interest,  who  are  distin- 
guished for  their  inviolable  adherence   to  their 
friends.     Thus  far  1  have  endeavoured  to  persuade 
you  to  take  these  people  under  your  protection, 
for  your  own  sake ;  but,  that  you  may  not  imagine 
I  have  no  other  plea  to  urge  in  their  favour,  I  will 
now  request  it  also  for  mine.  You  cannot,  in  truth, 
confer  upon  me  a  more  acceptable  service,  than  by 
provmg  yourself  the  friend  and  guardian  of  their 
interests.     I  recommend,  therefore,  to  your  justice 
and  hnmanity  the  possessions  of  a  city  which  have 
been  hitherto  preserved  by  the  peculiar  providence 
of  the  gods,  as  well  as  by  the  particular  favour  of 
the  most  distinguished  personages  in  the  whole 
Roman  commonwealth.     If  it  were  in  my  power 
as  effectually  to  serve  those  who  place  themselves 
under  my  patronage  as  it  once  was,  there  is  no 
good  office  I  would  not  exert,  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition I  would  not  encounter,  in  order  to  assist  the 
Volaterranians.    But  I  flatter  myself  I  have  still 
the  same  interest  with  you,  that  I  formerly  enjoyed 
with  the  world  in  general.     Let  me  entreat  you, 
then,  by  all  the  powerful  ties  of  our  friendship,  to 
give  these  citizens  reason  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
time  appointed  one  of  the  commiwlonersfor  dividing  those 
estates  with  which  he  proposed,  upon  his  return  from 
Spain,  to  reward  the  valour  and  fidelity  of  his  aoldiers^- 
Pigh.  Annal.  ii.  384. 
'  A  city  in  Tuscany. 

S  They  held  out  a  siege  of  two  years  against  the  troops 
of  Sylla,  who  in  rain  endeavoured  to  compel  them  to 
submit  to  his  edict  for  the  confiscation  of  their  lands. — 
Quortier. 

k  The  law  alluded  to  seems  to  have  been  a  branch  of  that 
proposed  by  Rullus,  an  account  of  which  has  been  given  in 
theee  renurka.    See  rem. «,  p.  367. 


providential  circumstance,  that  the  person  who  is 
appointed  to  execute  this  commission,  happens  to 
be  one  with  whom  their  constant  pabx>n  has  the 
greatest  influence.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIL 
To  Lepta, 

I  AM  glad  that  Macula  has  acted  agreeably  to 
the  good  offices  I  have  a  right  to  expect  from  him, 
A.  V  708.  ^y  offering  me  the  use  of  his  house.  I 
always  thought  the  man's  Falemian*  was 
well  enough  for  road-wine,  and  only  doubted  whe- 
ther he  had  sufficient  room  to  receive  my  retinue : 
besides,  there  is  something  in  the  situation  of  his 
villa  that  does  not  displease  me. — However,  I  do 
not  give  up  my  design  upon  Petrinnm^.  But  it  has 
too  many  charms  to  be  used  only  as  an  occasional 
lodging ;  its  beauties  deserve  a  much  longer  stay. 

Balbus  is  confined  with  a  very  severe  fit  of  the 
gout,  and  does  not  admit  any  visitors ;  so  that  1 
have  not  been  able  to  see  him  since  you  left  Rome. 
However,  I  have  talked  with  Oppius  concerning 
your  request  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  managers 
of  Caesar's  games''.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  would 
be  most  advisable  not  to  undertake  this  trouble ; 
as  you  will  by  no  means  find  it  subservient  to  the 
point  yon  have  in  view :  for  Caesar  is  surrounded 
with  such  a  multitude  of  pretenders  to  his  friend- 
ship, that  he  is  more  likely  to  lessen,  than  increase, 
the  number ;  especially  where  a  man  has  no  higher 
service  to  recommend  him,  than  what  arises  from 
little  offices  of  this  kind:  a  circumstance,  too, 
which  Cfesar,  possibly,  may  never  be  acquainted 
with.  But  if  h&^hould,  he  would  look  upon  him- 
self rather  as  having  conferred,  than  received,  a 
favour.  Nevertheless,  I  will  try  if  this  affair  can 
be  managed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  you  any 
reasonable  hope  that  it  will  answer  your  purpose  ; 
otherwise,  I  think,  you  should  be  so  far  from  de- 
siring the  employment,  that  you  ought  by  all  means 
to  avoid  it 

I  believe  I  shall  stay  some  time  at  Astura*,  as 
I  purpose  to  wait  there,  the  arrival  of  Caesar*". 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIII. 
To  Quintus  Valeriut  Orea\ 
I  AM  not  displeased  to  find  that  the  world  is 
apprised  of  the  friendship  which  subsists  between 


A.U.  7oa 


us.     But  it  is  not,  you  may  well  imagine. 


from  any  vain  ostentation  of  this  kind, 
that  I  interrupt  you  in  the  honourable  discharge  of 
that  troublesome  and  important  commission  which 


^  This  was  a  favourite  wine  among  the  Romans,  which 
took  its  name  from  Falemus,  a  little  hill  in  Campania, 
where  the  grape  was  produced. 

J  A  town  in  Campania,  where  Lepta  had  a  villa. 

^  These  were  games  which  Cosar  proposed  to  exhibit  in 
the  several  quarters  of  Rome,  upon  his  return  from  Spain, 
in  honour  of  his  victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey.— Suet,  in 
Yit.  Jul.  Cbs. 

1  A  town  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  situated  near  the 
sea-coast,  between  Civita  Vecchia  and  Monte  Circello, 
where  Cicero  had  a  villa.  It  was  about  two  years  after  the 
date  of  this  letter,  that  Cicero  was  murdered  near  this  villa 
by  the  order  of  Antony. 

"  From  Spain. 

n  See  rem,  <  on  letter  16  of  this  book.  | 
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Cfesar  has  entnuted  to  your  care.  On  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding  that  the  share  T  enjoy  in 
your  affection  is  so  generally  known  as  to  occa- 
sion many  applications  to  me,  yet  I  would  not  be 
tempted,  by  any  popular  motives,  to  break  in  upon 
you  in  the  execution  of  your  office.  However,  I 
could  not  refuse  the  solicitations  of  Curtius*  as  he 
is  one  with  whom  I  have  been  intimately  connected 
from  his  earliest  youth.  I  took  a  very  consi- 
derable part  in  the  misfortunes  he  suffered  from 
the  unjust  persecution  of  Sylla  ;  and  when  it 
seemed  agreeable  to  the  general  sense  of  the  people 
that  my  friend,  together  with  the  rest  of  those  who 
in  conjunction  with  himself  had  been  deprived 
both  of  their  fortunes  and  their  country,  should 
be  restored  at  least  to  the  latter,  I  assisted  him 
for  that  purpose  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
Upon  his  return,  he  invested  all  that  remained  to 
him  from  this  general  wreck  of  his  substance,  in 
the  purchase  of  an  estate  at  Y olaterre  ;  of  which, 
if  he  should  be  dispossessed,  I  know  not  how  he 
will  support  the  senatorial  rank  to  which  Caesar 
has  lately  advanced  him.  It  would  be  an  extreme 
hardship  indeed  if  he  should  sink  in  wealth  as  he 
rises  in  honours;  and  it  seems  altogether  incon- 
sistent, that  he  should  lose  his  estate  in  conse- 
quence of  Caesar's  general  order  for  the  distribution 
of  these  lands  in  question ;  at  the  same  time,  that, 
by  his  particular  favour,  he  has  gained  a  seat  in  the 
senate.  But  I  will  not  allege  all  that  I  well  might, 
for  the  equity  of  my  friend's  cause,  lest,  by  enlarg- 
ing on  the  justice,  I  should  seem  to  derogate  from 
the  favour  of  your  compliance  with  my  request 
I  most  earnestly  conjure  you,  then,  to  consider 
this  affair  of  Curtius  as  my  own ;  to  protect  his 
interest  as  you  would  mine  in  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  and  to  be  assured,  that  whatever  services 
you  shall  thus  confer  upon  my  friend,  I  shall 
esteem  as  a  personal  obligation  to  myself.  Fare- 
welL 


LETTER  XIX. 

To  Fabiut  Gallut''. 
Instances  of  your  friendship  are  perpetually 
meeting  me  wherever  I  turn  ;  and  I  have  lately,  in 
A.  u.  708.  P**^c'*l*''»  ^*d  occasion  to  experience 
them  in  regard  to  my  affair  with  Tigellius  P. 
I  perceive  by  your  letter,  that  it  has  occasioned 
you  much  concern,  and  1  am  greatly  obliged  by 
this  proof  of  your  affection.  But  let  me  give  yon 
a  short  history  how  the  case  stands.  It  was  Cipius, 
I  think,  that  formerly  said,  **  I  am  not  culeep  for 
every  tnan'i;"  neither  am  I,  my  dear  Gallus,  so 
meanly  complaisant  as  to  be  the  humble  servant  of 
every  minion.  The  truth  of  it  is,  I  am  the  humble 
servant  of  none ;  and  am  so  fEur  from  being  under 
the  necessity  of  submitting  to  any  servile  com- 


o  This  is  the  same  person  to  whom  the  11th  letter  of  the 
first  book  is  addrassed. 

P  TigeQius  was  an  extravagant  debauchee,  who,  by  his 
pleasantry,  his  akiU  in  music,  his  agreeable  voice,  together 
with  his  other  soft  and  fashionable  qualifloatioiis,  liad  ex- 
tremely ingratiated  himself  with  Casaar. 

q  CIplus  was  a  complaisant  hnsband,  who,  npon  some 
ooeasions,  would  affect  to  nod,  whilst  his  wife  was  awake 
and  more  agreeably  employed.  But  a  slave  coming  into 
the  room  when  he  was  in  one  of  these  obliging  slumbers, 
and  attempting  to  carry  off  a  flagon  that  stood  upon  the 
table,  **  Birrah,"  flays  he,  <*  non  omnibuM  dormio.- 


pliances  in  order  to  preserve  my  friendship  with 
Cttsar's  favourites,  that  there  is  not  one  of  them, 
except  this  Tlgellius,  who  does  not  treat  me  with 
greater  marks  of  respect  than  I  ever  received,  even 
when  I  was  thought  to  enjoy  the  highest  popularity 
and  power.  But  I  think  myself  extremely  fortunate 
in  being  upon  ill  terms  with  a  man  who  is  more 
corrupted  than  his  own  native  air',  and  whose 
character  is  notorious,  I  suppose,  to  the  whole 
world,  by  the  poignant  verses  of  the  satiric  Calvus*. 
But  to  let  you  see  upon  what  slight  grounds  he  has 
taken  offence,  I  had  promised,  you  must  know,  to 
plead  the  cause  of  his  grandfather  Phameas,  which 
I  undertook,  however,  merely  in  friendship  to  the 
man  himself.  Accordingly,  Phameas  called  upon 
me  in  order  to  tell  me  dat  the  judge  had  fixed  a 
day  for  his  trial ;  which  happened  to  be  the  very 
same  on  which  I  was  obliged  to  attend  as  advoca^ 
for  Sextius.  I  acquainted  him,  therefore,  that  I 
could  not  possibly  give  him  my  assistance  at  the 
time  he  mentioned ;  but  that  if  any  other  had  been 
appointed,  I  most  assuredly  would  not  have  foiled. 
Phameas,  nevertheless,  in  the  conscious  pride  no 
doubt  of  having  a  grandson  that  could  pipe  and 
sing  to  some  purpose,  left  me  with  an  air  that 
seemed  to  speak  indignation.  And  now,  having 
thus  stated  my  case,  and  shown  you  the  injustice 
of  this  songster's  complainte,  may  1  not  properly 
say  with  the  old  proverb,  "  So  many  Sardinians, 
so  many  rival  rogues^ .»' 

I  beg  you  would  send  me  your  **  Cato*,"  which 
I  am  extremely  desirous  of  reading.  It  is,  indeed, 
some  reflection  upon  us  both  that  I  have  not  yet 
enjoyed  that  pleasure.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XX. 

To  Cluviu8\ 

In  the  visit  which,  agreeably  to  our  friendship 

and  that  great  respect  with  which  you  always  treat 

A.  u.  708.   ™®*  ^  received  from  you  upon  your  setting 

out  for  Gaul,  we  had  some  general  dis- 

r  Tigellius  was  a  natiiro  of  Sardinia,  an  island  noted  for 
its  noxious  air.    See  rem.  >,  p,  480. 

■  Fate  seems  to  have  decreed  that  Tigellius  shonld  not 
want  a  poet  to  deliver  his  character  down  to  posteri^ : 
for,  although  the  verses  of  Calvns  are  lost,  those  of  Horace 
remain,  in  which  Tigellius  is  deUneated  with  all  those 
inimitable  strokes  of  ridicule  which  distinguish  the  mas- 
terly hand  of  that  polite  satirist.— Hor.  Sat.  L  S  et  3. 

t  The  litersl  interpretation  of  this  proverb  is,  !'  You 
have  Sardinians  to  sell,  each  a  greater  rogue  than  the 
other  ;**  but  a  shorter  turn  has  been  adopted  in  the  trans- 
lation, in  order  to  bring  it  nearer  to  the  oondsencss  of  the 
proverbial  style.  This  proverb  took  its  rise  (as  Manutias 
observes)  from  the  great  number  of  Sardinian  slaves  with 
which  the  markets  of  Italy  were  overstocked,  upon  the 
reduction  of  that  island  by  Titus  Sempronius  Giaochus,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  512. 

«  The  character  of  Cato  was,  at  this  time,  the  fashion- 
able topic  of  declamation  at  Rome ;  and  every  roan  that 
pretended  to  genius  and  eloquence  ftimished  the  public 
with  an  invective  or  panegyric  upon  that  iUnstrious 
Roman,  as  psrty  or  patriotism  directed  his  pen.  In  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  all  others,  Cato*s  reputation  seems  to 
have  been  attended  with  every  advantage  that  any  man 
who  is  ambitious  of  a  good  name  can  desire ;  for  the  next 
honour  to  being  applauded  by  the  worthy.  Is  to  be  abused 
by  the  worthless. 

▼  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  nominated  by  Cesar 
for  settling  the  division  ef  the  lands  for  the  purpuess  men- 
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coune  relating  to  those  estates  in  that  province 
which  are  held  of  the  city  of  Atella* ;  and  I  then 
expressed  how  much  I  was  concerned  for  the  in- 
terest of  that  corporation.  Bat  in  confidence  of 
the  singular  affection  you  bear  me,  and  in  perform- 
ance of  a  duty  which  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to 
discharge,  I  thought  proper  to  write  to  you  more 
fully  upon  this  affair,  as  it  is,  indeed,  of  the  last 
importance  to  a  community  with  which  I  have  the 
strongest  connexions.  I  am  very  sensible,  at  the 
same  time,  both  of  the  occasion  and  extent  of  your 
commission, — and  that  Ceesar  has  not  entrusted 
yon,  in  the  execution  of  it,  with  any  discretionary 
power.  I  limit  my  request,  therefore,  by  what  I 
imagine  is  no  less  within  the  bounds  of  your 
authority;,  than  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  beyond 
what  you  would  be  willing  to  do  for  my  sake.  In 
the  first  place,  then,  I  entreat  yon  to  believe,  what 
is  truly  the  fact,  that  the  whole  revenues  of  this 
corporation  arise  from  these  lands  in  question,  and 
that  the  heavy  impositions  with  which  they  are  at 
present  burdened,  have  laid  them  under  the  greatest 
difficulties.  But  although,  in  this  respect,  they 
may  seem  to  be  in  no  worse  condition  than  many 
other  cities  in  Italy  ;  yet,  believe  me,  their  case  is 
unhappily  distinguished  by  several  calamitous  cir- 
cumstances peculiar  to  themselves.  I  forbear, 
however,  to  enumerate  them,  lest,  in  lamenting  the 
miseries  of  my  friends,  I  should  be  thought  to 
glance  at  those  persons  whom  it  is  by  no  means 
my  design  to  offend.  Indeed,  if  I  had  not  conceived 
strong  hopes  that  I  shall  be  able  to  prevail  with 
Caesar  in  favour  of  this  city,  there  would  be  no 
occasion  for  my  present  very  earnest  application  to 
you.  But  as  I  am  well  persuaded  that  Ciesar  will 
have  regard  to  the  dignity  of  this  illustrious  cor- 
poration, to  the  zeal  which  they  bear  for  his 
interest,  and  above  all  to  the  equity  of  their  cause, 
I  venture  to  entreat  you  to  leave  the  decision  of 
this  affair  entirely  to  his  own  determination'.  If 
I  could  produce  no  precedent  of  your  having  already 
complied  with  a  request  of  this  nature,  it  is  a 
request  which  I  should  nevertheless  have  made, 
but  I  have  so  much  the  stronger  hopes  that  you 
will  not  refuse  me  in  the  present  instance,  as  1 
am  informed  you  have  granted  the  same  favour  to 
the  citizens  of  Regium^.  It  is  true,  you  have 
some  sort  of  connexion  with  that  city ;  but  in 
justice  to  your  affection  towards  me,  I  cannot  but 
hope  that  what  yon  have  yielded  to  your  own  clients 
you  will  not  deny  to  mine,  especially  as  it  is  for 
these  alone  that  I  solicit  you,  notwithstanding  so 
many  others  of  my  friends  are  in  the  same  situation. 
I  dare  say  I  need  not  assure  you,  that  it  is  neither 
upon  any  ambitions  motives  that  I  apply  to  you  in 
their  behalf,  nor  without  having  just  reason  to  be 
their  advocate.  The  fact  is,  I  have  great  obliga- 
tions to  them  ;  and  there  has  been  no  season  of  my 
life  in  which  they  have  not  given  me  signal  proofs 
of  their  affection.  As  you  are  sensible,  therefore, 
that  the  interest  of  this  corporation,  with  which  I 
am  so  strongly  connected,  is  greatly  concerned  in 
the  success  of  my  present  request,  I  conjure  you, 
by  all  the  powerful  ties  of  our  mutual  friendship 

tloned  in  rem,  <  on  letter  16  of  this  hook.  The  department 
aesigned  to  him  was  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

^  A  city  in  Campania,  situated  between  Naples  and 
Capua :  it  is  now  called  Sanlo  Arpino. 

X  Cesar  was  not  yet  returned  out  of  Spain. 

7  Now  called  Eeffio,  a  maritime  city  in  Calabrix 


and  by  all  the  sentiments  of  your  humanity,  to 
comply  with  these  my  intercessions  in  their  behalf. 
If,  after  having  obtained  this  favour,  I  should  suc- 
ceed likewise  (as  I  have  reason  to  hope)  in  my 
application  to  Ciesar,  I  shall  consider  all  the 
advantages  of  that  success  as  owing  entirely  (to 
yourself.  Nor  shall  I  be  less  obliged  to  you 
though  I  should  not  succeed,  as  you  wiU  have  con- 
tributed  all  in  your  power,  at  least,  that  I  might. 
In  one  word,  you  will  by  these  means  not  only 
perform  .a  most  acceptable  service  to  myself,  but 
for  ever  attach  to  the  interest  both  of  you  and  your 
family  a  most  illustrioui  and  grateful  city.  Fare- 
weU. 


LETTER  XXI. 

To  Fabius  Gallut. 
You  need  be  in  no  pain  about  your  letter.    So 
far  from  having  destroyed  it,  as  you  imagine,  it  is 

A  u  7M  P^^^^^^J  **fci  "*d  yo"*  ""y  <*^  ^^^  ^* 
whenever  you  please. 

Your  admonitions  are  extremely  obliging,  and  I 
hope  you  will  always  continue  them  with  the  same 
freedom.  You  are  apprehensive,  I  perceive,  that 
if  I  should  reader  this  Tigellius  my  enemy,  he  may 
probably  makame  merrier  than  1  like,  and  teach 
me  the  Sardinian  laugh*.  In  return  to  your  pro* 
verb,  let  me  present  you  with  another,  and  advise 
you  to  "throw  aside  the  pencil*."  For  our  matter^ 
will  be  here  much  sooner  than  was  expected ;  and 
I  am  afraid  he  should  send  the  man  who  ventures 
to  paint  Cato  in  such  favourable  colours,  to  join 
the  hero  of  his  panegyric  in  the  shades  below. 

Nothing,  my  dear  Gallus,  can  be  expressed  with 
greater  strength  and  elegance  than  that  part  of 
your  letter  which  begins,  "  The  rett  are  fallen,** 
&c.  But  I  whisper  this  applause  in  your  ear, — 
and  desire  it  may  be  a  secret,  even  to  your  freed- 
man  Apella.  Nobody,  indeed,  writes  in  this 
manner  except  ourselves.  How  far  it  is  to  be 
defended  or  not  I  may  consider,  perhaps,  another 
time  ;  but  this,  at  least,  is  indisputable,  that  it  is 
a  style  entirely  our  own.     Persevere,  then,  in  these 

>  It  is  said  there  was  a  soa-weed  frequently  found  upon 
the  coasts  of  Sardinia,  the  poisonous  quality  whereof  occa- 
sioned a  convulsive  motion  in  the  features  which  had  the 
appearance  of  laughter ;  and  that  henoe  the  Sardinian 
laugh  became  a  proverb  usually  applied  to  those  who  con- 
cealed a  heavy  heart  under  a  gay  countenance.  Oallus 
seems  to  have  cited  this  proverb  as  a  caution  to  Cicero 
not  to  be  too  free  in  his  railleries  upon  Tigellius ;  and  there 
is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  his  application  of  it,  as  Tigellius 
was  a  Sardinian.  I  must  acknowledge,  however,  that  I 
have  departed  from  the  sentiments  of  the  commentators 
in  supposing  that  Tigellius  Is  the  person  here  alluded  to : 
they  all  imagine,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  Caesar.  But 
this  letter  seems  evidently  to  be  upon  the  same  subject  as 
the  19th  of  this  book,  and  was,  probably,  an  answer  to  one 
which  (iallus  had  written  in  return  to  that  epistla 

•  This  proverb.  Yictorius  supposes,  had  its  rise  from 
the  schools  of  the  pointers,  where  the  young  pupils,  who 
in  the  absence  of  their  master  were  amusing  themselves 
perhaps  in  drawing  thehr  pencils  over  the  piece  on  which 
he  was  at  work,  called  upon  each  other,  when  th«y  saw 
him  returning,  to  lay  them  aside.  Cloero,  in  the  applicar 
tion  of  this  proverb.  aUudes  to  the  panegyric  which  Oallus 
had  written  upon  Cato.  See  ran,  •  on  the  19th  letter  of 
this  book. 

b  Ccear,  who  iras  at  this  time  upon  his  return  fhnn 
Spain. 
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compositions,  as  the  best  and  surest  method  of 
forming  your  eloquence.  As  for  myself,  I  now 
employ  some  part  even  of  my  nights  in  exercises 
of  the  same  kind.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XXIL 
To  Marcus  Rutilius  «. 

In  the  consciousness  of  that  affection  I  bear 
you,  and  from  the  proofs  I  have  experieDced  of 
A.  u.  708.  y®**"*  I  ^^  "o*  scruple  to  ask  a  favour 
which  a  principle  of  gratitude  obliges  me 
to  request  To  what  degree  I  value  Publius  Sex- 
tius*",  is  a  circumstance  with  which  my  own  heart 
is  best  acquainted ;  but  how  greatly  I  ought  to  do 
so  both  you  and  all  the  world  are  perfectly  well 
apprised.  As  he  has  been  informed  by  some  of 
his  friends  that  you  are  upon  all  occasions  ex- 
tremely well  disposed  to  oblige  me,  he  has  desired 
I  would  write  to  you  in  the  strongest  terms  in 
behalf  of  Caius  Albinius,  a  person  of  senatorian 
rank.  Publius  Sextius  married  his  daughter, — and 
he  has  a  son  by  her,  who  is  a  youth  of  great  merit. 
I  mention  these  circumstances,  to  let  you  see  that 
Sextius  has  no  less  reason  to  be  concerned  for  the 
interest  of  Albinius  than  I  have  for  that  of  Sextius. 
But  to  come  to  the  point 

Marcus  Laberius  purchased,  under  an  edict  of 
Ciesar,  the  confiscated  estate  of  Plotius,  which  be 
afterwards  assigned  over  to  Albinius,  in  satisfaction 
of  a  debt  If  I  were  to  say  that  it  is  not  for  the 
credit  of  the  government  to  include  this  estate 
among  those  lands  which  are  directed  to  be  divided, 
I  might  seem  to  talk  rather  in  the  style  of  a  man 
who  is  dictating  than  of  one  who  is  making  a 
request.  But  as  Ctesar  thought  it  necessary  to 
ratify  the  sales  and  mortgages  that  had  been  made 
of  those  estates  which  were  confiscated  during 
Sylla's  administration,  in  order  to  render  his  own 
purchasers  of  the  same  kind  so  much  the  more 
secure ;  if  these  forfeited  lands,  which  were  put  up 
to  auction  by  bis  particular  order,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  general  division  he  is  now  making, 
will  it  not  discourage  all  future  bidders  ?  I  only 
hint  this,  however,  for  your  own  judicious  consider- 
ation. In  the  mean  time  I  most  earnestly  entreat 
you  not  to  dispossess  Albinius  of  the  farms  which 
Laberius  has  thus  conveyed  to  him ;  and  be  as- 
sured, as  nothing  can  be  more  equitable  than  this 
request,  so  1  make  it  in  all  the  warmth  and  sincerity 
of  my  heart  It  will  afford  me,  indeed,  not  only 
much  satisfaction,  but  in  some  sort  likewise  great 
honour,  if  Sextius,  to  whose  friendship  I  am  so 
deeply  indebted,  should  have  an  opportunity, 
through  my  means,  of  serving  a  man  to  whom  he 
is  thus  neariy  related.  Again  and  again,  therefore, 
1  entreat  your  compliance;  and  as  there  is  no 
instance  wherein  you  can  more  effectually  oblige 
me,  so  you  may  depend  upon  finding  me  infinitely 
sensible  of  the  obligation.     Farewell. 

c  He  was  employed  in  a  commiaslon  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  of  Orca  and  Cluvius,  to  whom  the  l6th  and  20th 
letters  of  this  book  are  addresBed. 

«*  aee  rem.  »,  p.  367. 


LETTER  XXIIL 
To  VaHnius. 

I  AM  by  no  means  surprised  to  find  that  you 
are  sensible  of  my  services*.  On  the  contrary,  I 
A.  u.  708.  P^'^'sctly  well  knew,  and  have  upon  all 
occasions  declared,  that  no  man  ever 
possessed  so  grateful  a  heart  You  have,  indeed, 
not  only  acknowledged,  but  abundantly  returned, 
my  good  offices :  be  assured,  therefore,  you  will 
always  experience  in  me  the  same  friendly  zeal  in 
every  other  article  of  your  concerns.  Accordingly, 
after  having  received  your  last  letter,  wherein  you 
recommend  that  excellent  woman  your  wife  to  my 
protection',  I  immediately  desired  our  friend  Sara 
to  acquaint  her,  that  if  in  any  instance  she  had 
occasion  for  my  services  I  hoped  she  would  let  me 
know, — and  that  she  might  depend  upon  my  exe- 
cuting her  requests  with  the  utmost  warmth  and 
fidelity.  This  promise  I  shall  very  punctually 
fulfil ;  and  if  it  should  prove  necessary  I  will  wait 
upon  her  myself.  In  the  mean  time  I  beg  you 
would  inform  her,  by  your  own  hand,  that  I  shall 
not  look  upon  any  office  as  difficult,  or  below  my 
character,  wherein  my  assistance  can  avail  her: 
as,  indeed,  there  is  no  employment  in  which  I  could 
be  engaged  upon  your  account  that  I  should  not 
think  both  easy  and  honourable*. 

I  entreat  you  to  settle  the  affair  with  Dionysins ; 
and  any  assurance  that  you  shall  think  proper  to 
give  him,  in  my  name,  I  will  religiously  perform. 
But  if  he  should  continue  obstinate,  you  must  e*en 
seize  him  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  grace  your 
triumphal  entry. 

May  a  thousand  curses  fall  upon  these  Dalma. 
tians  for  giving  you  so  much  trouble.  However, 
I  join  with  you  in  being  well  persuaded  that  you 
will  soon  reduce  them  to  obedience  :  and  as  they 
have  always  been  esteemed  a  warlike  people,  their 
submission  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  glory  of 
your  arms.    Farewell. 

e  The  Bervices  here  alluded  to  are,  probably,  thoee  which 
Vatiniua  solicited  in  the  12th  letter  of  this  book.  Cicero's 
answer  to  that  letter  is  lost,  as  well  as  Vatlnlus's  reply : 
but  the  present  epistle  seems  to  have  been  written  in  retiun 
to  the  latter. 

'  If  VatfniuB  was  not  a  more  tender  husband  than  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  son,  this  Udy  might  have  had 
occasion  for  Cicero's  protection,  in  some  instances,  which 
she  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been  very  wilUng  to  own : 
for  among  other  enormities  that  are  laid  to  the  charge  of 
Yatinius,  it  is  said,  that  he  had  the  cruelty,  as  well  as  the 
Impiety,  to  lay  violent  hands  on  his  mother .—Orat.  in 
Vatin.  7. 

g  Who  would  imagine  that  this  is  the  same  person  of 
whom  Cicero  has  elsewhere  said,  that  "  No  vae  could  look 
upon  him  without  a  sigh,  or  speak  of  htm  without  execra- 
tion :  that  he  was  the  dread  of  his  neighbours,  the  disgrace 
of  his  kindred,  and  the  utter  abhorrence  of  the  public  in 
general.**  Indeed,  when  Cicero  gave  this  character  of  Yati- 
nius, he  was  acting  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar,  and  endea- 
vouring to  destroy  his  credit  as  a  witness  against  his  friend 
and  client.  But  whatever  allowances  may  be  made,  in 
general,  for  rhetorical  exaggerations,  yet  history  shows 
that,  in  the  present  instance,  Cicero's  eloquence  did  not 
transgress  the  limits  of  truth.  For  Paterculns  has  painu-d 
the  character  of  Yatinius  in  the  same  disadvantageous 
colours,  and  represented  him  as  the  lowest  and  most  worth- 
less of  men.^Orat.  in  Yatin.  16 ;  YeU.  Pat  ii.  69. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

To  ComificiutK 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  I  found,  bj  your 
letter,  that  you  allow  me  a  place  in  yoar  thongfats  : 
and  it  is  by  no  means  as  doubting  the  con- 
A.  u.  708.  gtancy  of  your  friendship,  bat  merely  in 
compliance  with  a  customary  form,  that  I  entreat 
you  to  preserve  me  still  in  your  remembrance. 

It  is  reported  that  some  commotions  have  arisen 
in  Syria :  at  which  I  am  more  alarmed  upon  your 
account  than  our  own,  as  you  are  placed  so  much 
nearer  to  the  consequences.  As  to  affairs  at  Rome, 
we  are  enjoying  that  sort  of  repose  which  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  better  pleased  to  hear  was  interrupted 
by  some  vigorous  measures  for  the  public  welfare. 
And  I  hope  it  shortly  will :  as  I  find  it  is  CKsar's 
intention  to  concert  methods  for  that  pnrpose. 

Your  absence  has  inspired  me  with  the  courage 
of  engaging  in  some  compositions,  which  otherwise 
I  should  scarce  have  ventured  to  undertake  :  thongh 
there  are  some  among  them  which  even  my  judi- 
cious friend,  perhaps,  would  not  disapprove.  The 
last  that  I  have  finished  is  upon  a  subject,  on 
which  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  think  that 
your  notions  were  not  altogether  agreeable  to  mine  : 
it  is  an  inquiry  into  the  best  species  of  eloquence '. 
Though  I  must  add,  that  whenever  you  have  dif- 
fered from  me,  it  was  always  with  the  complaisance 
of  a  master  artist  towards  one  who  is  not  wholly 
unskilled  in  his  art.  I  should  be  extremely  glad 
that  this  piece  might  receive  your  suffrage  :  if  not 
for  its  own  sake,  at  least  for  its  author's.  To 
this  end,  I  shall  let  your  family  know,  that,  if  they 
think  proper,  they  may  have  it  transcribed,  in  order 
to  send  it  to  you.  I  imagine,  indeed,  although  you 
should  not  approve  my  sentiments,  yet  that  any- 
thing which  comes  from  my  hand,  will  be  accept- 
able in  your  present  inactive  situation. 

'  When  you  recommend  your  character  and 
honours  to  my  protection,  it  is  merely,  I  dare  say, 
for  the  sake  of  form,  and  not  as  thinking  it  in  the 
least  necessary.     Be  assured,  the  affection  which, 

'.    I  am  persuaded,  mutually  subsists  between    us, 

I    would  be  sufficient  to  render  me  greatly  zealous  in 

'  your  service.  But  abstractedly  from  all  motives  of 
friendship,  were  I  to  consider  only  the  noble  pur- 

I  poses  to  which  you  have  applied  your  exalted 
talents,  and  the  great  probability  of  your  attaining 
the  highest  dignity  in  the  commonwealth  J,  there  is 

I  no  man  to  whom  I  should  give  the  preference  in 
my  good  offices,  and  few  that' I  should  place  in  the 

I    same  rank  with  yourself.     Farewell. 

^  (^uintuji  Comifldus,  in  tbo  year  705,  obtained  the  pn>- 
I  oonsulahip  of  niyricum.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
removed  from  thence  into  some  other  province,  the  name 
of  which  i8  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  oonti- 
gaoufl  to  Syria.  In  this  province  he  resided  when  the  pre- 
sent and  twenty-sixth  letter  of  this  book  were  written  to 
!  him.  He  was  afterwaAls  appointed  governor  of  Africa,  as 
appears  by  several  letters  addressed  to  him  in  the  next 
book,  and  which  will  afford  a  farther  occasion  of  speaking 
of  hira.  He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  art 
of  eloquence,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of 
those  rhetorical  pieces  which  are  mentioned  by  Quintilian 
as  written  by  a  person  of  this  name. — Pigh.  Annal.  ii.  44G, 
454.  466 ;  QuintiL  ilL  1. 

i  This  is,  probably,  the  same  piece  of  which  an  accotmt 
baa  Iwen  given  in  rem*  l  on  letter  15,  book  x. 
J  The  consular  office. 


LETTER  XXV. 

CuriuB  ^  to  Cicero. 

I  LOOK  upon  myself  as  a  sort  of  property,  the 
possession  of  which  belongs,  'tis  true,  to  Atticus  ; 
but  all  the  advantage  that  can  be  derived 
A.  U.708.  from  it  is  wholly  yours.  If  Atticus,  there- 
fore,  were  inclined  to  dispose  of  bis  right  in  me,  I 
am  afraid  he  could  only  pass  me  off  in  a  lot  with 
some  more  profitable  commodity  :  whereas,  if  you 
should  have  the  same  inclination,  how  greatly  would 
it  enhance  my  value  to  be  proclaimed  as  one  entirely  | 
formed  into  what  he  is,  by  your  care  and  kindness  ! 
I  entreat  you  then  to  continue  to  protect  the  work 
of  your  own  hands,  and  to  recommend  me  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  the  successor  of  Sulpicius  in  this 
province  >.  This  will  be  the  surest  means  of  put- 
ting it  in  my  power  to  obey  your  commands  of 
returning  to  you  in  the  spring  :  as  it  will  facilitate 
the  settling  of  my  aflfairs  in  such  a  manner,  that  I 
may  be  able,  by  that  time,  to  transport  my  effects, 
with  safety,  into  Italy.  But  I  hope,  my  illustrious 
friend,  you  will  not  communicate  this  letter  to  Atti- 
cus :  for  as  he  imagines  I  am  much  too  honest  a 
fellow  to  pay  the  same  compliment  to  you  both  ; 
suffer  him,  I  beseech  you,  to  remain  in  this  favour- 
able error.  Adieu,  my  dear  patron,  and  salute 
Tiro  in  my  name. 

Oct.  the  99th. 


LETTER   XXVL 

To  Comificiut, 

I  8 BALL  follow  the  same  method  in  answering 
your  letter  which  1  have  observed  that  you  great 
orators  sometimes  practise  in  your  replies, 
A.  u.  708.  ^j  jjg^^  ^j^  the  last  article  first.  You 
accuse  me,  then,  of  being  a  negligent  correspond- 
ent ;  but,  believe  me,  I  have  never  once  omitted 
writing  whenever  any  of  your  family  gave  me  notice 
that  a  courier  was  setting  out  to  you. 

I  have  so  high  an  opinion  of  your  prudence,  that 
I  expected  you  would  act  in  the  manner  your  very 
obliging  letter  assures  me  you  intend,  and  that  you 
woiUd  not  determine  your  measures,  till  you  should 
know  where  this  paltry  Bassus™  designed  to  make 
an  irruption.  I  entreat  you  to  continue  to  give  me 
frequent  intelligence  of  all  your  purposes  and  mo- 
tions, as  well  as  of  whatever  else  is  going  forward  in 
your  part  of  the  world. 

It  was  with  much  regret  that  I  parted  with  you 
when  you  left  Italy  ;  but  I  comforted  myself  in  the 
persuasion,  that  you  were  not  only  going  into  a 
scene  of  profound  tranquillity,  but  leaving  one  that 
was  threatened  with  great  commotions.  The 
reverse,  however,  has  proved  to  be  the  fact,  and 
war  has  broken  out  in  your  quarters,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  extinguished  in  ours.  But  the  peace 
we  enjoy  is  attended,  nevertheless,  with  many  dis- 
gusting circumstances,  and  disgusting,  too,  even  to 
Ceesar  himself.  It  is  the  certain  consequence, 
indeed,  of  all  civil  wars,  that  the  vanquished  must 
not  only  submit  to  the  will  of  the  victor,  but  to  the 

^  See  rem.  «,  p.  A03,  1  Greece. 

<B  Cscilius  Bassus  was  a  Roman  knight  of  the  Pompeian 
party,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Pharealia,  fled  into  Syria ; 
where  ho  was,  at  this  time,  raising  Bom<^very  formidable 
commotions  against  the  authority  of  Caesar.— Dio,  xlvil. 
p.  342. 
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will  of  those  also  who  assisted  him  in  his  conquest. 
But  I  am  now  become  so  totally  callous,  that  I  saw 
Bursa",  the  other  day,  at  the  games  which  C»sar 
exhibited,  without  the  least  emotion  ;  and  was  pre- 
sent with  equal  patience  at  the  (arces  of  Publins 
and  Laberius°.  In  short,  1  am  sensible  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  the  want  of  a  judicious  friend  with 
whom  I  may  freely  laugh  at  what  is  thus  passing 
amongst  us.  And  such  a  friend  I  shall  find  in  you, 
if  you  will  hasten  your  return  hither ;  a  circum- 
stance which  I  look  upon  to  be  as  much  your  own 
interest,  as  I  am  sure  it  is  mine.    Fftrewdl. 


LETTER   XXVIl. 
To  DciaheUa. 
I  REJOICE  to  find  that  Bai»i'  has  changed  its 
nature,  and  is  become,  on  a  sudden,  so  wondrous 
708    talvtary'^.     But,  perhaps,  it  is  only  in 
.  u.  7W.   complaisance  to  my  friend  that  it  thus 
suspends   its  usual  effects,  and  will    resume  its 
wonted  qualities  the  moment  you  depart.     I  shall 
not    be   surprised  should  this  prove    to  be  the 
case;   nor  wonder,  indeed,  if  heaven  and  earth 
should  alter  their  general  tendencies,  for  the  sake 
of  a  man  who  has  so  much  to  recommend  him  to 
the  fi&vour  of  both'. 

I  did  not  imagine,  that  I  had  preserved,  among 

°  Cicero's  inveterate  enemy,  who  had  heen  banished  some 
years  before,  but  had  lately  been  recalled  by  Cosar.  See 
rem.  %  p.  387. 

°  For  an  account  of  Laberlns  see  rem.  *,  p.  300.  Pnblius 
Synia  had,  likewise,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  Roman 
stage  in  those  buffoon  pieces  which  they  called  their 
mimet.  But  although  these  rival  poets  and  actors  were 
both  of  them  excellent  in  their  way,  yet  it  appears  that 
their  humour  was  too  low  and  inelegant  to  suit  the  Just  and 
refined  taste  of  Cicero.— Macrob.  Saturn,  ii.  7« 

P  6oe  rem.  r.  p.  478. 

4  Dobibella  had  probably  informed  Cicero,  in  a  letter 
ftmrn  Bai»,  of  the  ealutary  effects  he  experienced  from 
the  waters  of  that  place ;  In  answer  to  which  Cicero  plays 
upon  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  word  talubres^  and 
applies  in  a  moral  sense  what  Dolabella  had  used  in  a 
medicinal. 

r  If  no  otlier  memoirs  of  these  times  remained  than  what 
might  be  collected  from  the  letters  of  Cicero,  it  is  certain 
they  would  greatly  mislead  us  In  our  notions  of  the  prin- 
cipal actors  who  now  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
Roman  republic.  Thus,  for  instance,  who  would  imagine 
that  the  person  here  represented  as  interesting  heaven  and 
earth  in  his  welfare,  was,  in  fact,  a  monster  of  lewdness 
and  inhumanity?  But  how  must  the  reader's  astonish- 
ment be  raised,  when  he  is  Informed  that  It  is  Cloero  him- 
self who  tells  us  so?  **DolabeIl«-Hi  puero  pro  delictis 
crudelitas  fuit,  (says  our  author  In  one  of  his  FhiUppio 
orations,}  delude  ea  llbidinum  turpitude  ut  In  hoc  ait 
semper  ipse  Isetatus,  quod  ea  faoeret  qu»  sibi  objici  ne  ab 
inlmico  quidem  poeeent  verecundo."  If  this  was  a  true 
picture  of  Dolabella,  what  shall  be  said  In  excuse  of  Cio^o 
for  having  disposed  of  his  daughter  to  him  in  marriage? 
Should  any  too  partifd  advocate  of  Cicero's  moral  character 
endeavour  to  palliate  this  unfavourable  circumstance,  by 
teUing  us  that  he  had  never  inquired  into  Dolabella's  con- 
duct, might  it  not  justly  be  suspected  that  he  meant  to 
banter  ?  Yet,  this  is  the  very  reason  which  Cicero  himself 
assigns  in  the  oration  fh>m  whence  the  above  passage  Is 
cited.  <*Et  bio,  dii  immortalesi  aliquando  fuit  meual 
occulta  enim  erant  vitia  non  inquirenii.**  Strange !  that  a 
man  who  loved  his  daughter  even  to  a  degree  of  extrava- 
gance, should  be  80  careless  in  an  article  wherein  her  hap- 
piness  But  I  need  not  finish  the  rest ;  where  facts  speak 

for  themselves,  let  me  be  spared  the  pain  of  a  odmment>-> 
PhiL  xL  14. 


my  papers,  the  trifling  speech  which  I  made  in 
behalf  of  Deiotarus* ;  however,  I  have  found  it, 
and  send  it  to  you,  agreeably  to  your  request  You 
will  read  it  as  a  performance  which  was  by  no 
mean,  of  consequence  enough  to  deserve  much 
care  in  the  composition  ;  and,  to  say  truth,  I  was 
willing  to  make  my  old  friend  and  host  a  present 
of  the  same  indelicate  kind  with  his  own. 

May  you  ever  preserve  a  virtuous  and  a  generous 
mind  1  that  the  moderation  and  integrity  of  your 
conduct  may  prove  a  living  reproach  to  the  "vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  some  others  amongst  our 
contemporaries  1    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVin. 
Vaiiniui  to  Cicero, 

I  HAVE  not  been  able  to  do  anything  to  the  por- 
pose  with  regard  to  your  librarian,  DiooyrinsM 

^  -Qg  and,  indeed,  my  endeavours  have  hitherto 
^  '*  '  proved  so  much  the  less  effectnal,  as  the 
severity  of  the  weather,  which  obliged  me  to  retreat 
out  of  Dalmatia,  still  detains  me  here.  However, 
I  will  not  desist  till  I  have  gotten  him  into  my  ens- 
tody.  But  surely  I  am  always  to  find  some  diffi- 
culty or  other  in  executing  your  commands,  why 
else  did  you  write  to  me,  I  know  not  what,  in 
favour  of  Catilius*  ?  But  avaunt,  thou  insidious 
tempter,  with  thy  dangerous  intercessions !  And 
our  friend  Servilius,  too,  (for  mine  my  heart  prompts 
me  to  call  him,  as  well  as  yourt,)  is,  it  seems,  a  joint 
petitioner  with  yon  in  this  request.  Is  it  usual 
then,  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  with  you  orators 
to  be  the  advocates  of  such  clients,  and  in  such 
causes  ?  Is  it  usual  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  most 
cruel  of  the  human  race  ?  in  defence  of  a  man  who 
has  murdered  our  fellow-citizens,  plundered  their 
houses,  ravished  their  wives,  and  laid  whole  regions 
in  desolation.'  This  worthless  wretch  had  the 
insolence,  likewise,  to  take  up  arms  against  m3r8elf ; 
and  he  is  now,  *tis  true,  my  prisoner.  But  tdl  me, 
my  dear  Cicero,  in  what  manner  can  I  act  in  this 
affair  ?  I  would  not  willingly  refuse  anything  to  your 
request ;  and,  as  far  as  my  own  private  resentment 
is  concerned,  I  will,  in  compliance  with  your 
desires,  remit  the  punishment  I  intended.  But 
what  shall  I  answer  to  those  unhappy  sufferers  who 
require  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  their  elFecU,  and 
the  destruction  of  their  ships  ?  who  call  for  ven- 
geance on  the  murderer  of  their  brothers,  their 
children,  and  their  parents  ?  Believe  me,  if  I  had 
succeeded  to  the  impudence  as  well  as  to  the  office 
of  Appius^,  I  coul(f  not  have  the  assurance  to 
withstand  their  cries  for  justice.      Nevertheless,  I 

•  8ee  rem.  •,  p.  40a 

t  See  letter  12  of  this  book. 

u  This  man  was  questor  in  fheyear  70S ;  and,  during  the 
civil  war,  was  intrusted  with  some  naval  command ;  bat 
it  appean,  by  the  present  letter,  that  he  had  tamed  pinte, 
and  committed  great  cruelties  and  depredatioaa  upon  the 
coasts  of  niyrioum — Pigh.  Annal.  ii.  421. 

▼  Manutius  observes,  that  this  is  not  the  same  Appins  to 
whom  the  letters  in  the  3d  book  are  addressed ;  and  refers 
to  a  passage  in  Valerius  Maxlmus,  to  prove  that  he  perished 
early  In  the  civil  wars.  But  so  he  undoubtedly  might,  and 
nevertheless  be  the  same  person  hera  alluded  to ;  for  it  by 
no  means  appears  when  or  in  what  po»t  it  was,  tluik  Yati- 
nius  succeeded  to  this  Appius  in  question.  Impudence.  It 
is  certain,  was  hi  the  number  of  those  qualities  which  die 
tlngnished  that  Appius  to  whom  the  letters  above-men- 
tioned are  writteo^Ad  Att.  iv.  18. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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will  do  ererythingf  that  lies  in  my  power  to  gratify 

jour  inclinations.  He  is  to  be  defended  at  his  trud 

I   hj  Volusins :  and,  if  his  prosecutors  can  be  van- 

qnished  by  eloquence,  there  is  great  reason  to  expect 

that  the  force  of  your  disciple's  rhetoric  will  put 

them  to  flight. 

,        I  depend  upon  your  being  my  advocate  at  Rome, 

I   if  there  should  be  any  occasion.     Caesar,  indeed, 

'   has  not  yet  done  me  the  justice  to  more  for  a 

,    public  thanksgiving,  for  the  success  of  my  arms  in 

I    Dalmatia :  as  if,  in  truth,  I  were  not  entitled  to 

'   more,  and  might  not  justly  claim  the  honour  of  a 

triumph !     But  as  there  are  above  threescore  cities 

that  have  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Dalma- 

'    tians,  besides  the  twenty  of  which  that  country 

anciently  consisted :  if  I  am  not  to  be  honoured 

with  a  public  thanksgiving  till  I  shall  have  taken 

I    every  one  of  these  considerable  towns,  I  am  by  no 

means  upon  equal  terms  with  the  rest  of  our 

generals. 

Immediately  after  the  senate  had  appointed  the 
I    former  thanksgiTings  for  my  victories*^,  I  marched 

w  There  is  some  difficulty  In  reconciling  what  Vatinins 
here  layB  of  a  supplication  having  been  decreed  by  the 
I  aenate,  with  the  complaint  he  makes  above  against  Caraar 
I  for  having  delayed  to  move  the  house  for  that  purpose. 
Some  of  the  commentators,  therefore,  have  Buspccted  that 
this  is  the  beginning  of  a  distinct  letter ;  and  others,  that 
it  is  a  postscript,  written  a  considerable  distance  of  time 


into  Dalmatia,  where  I  attacked  and  made  myself 
master  of  six  of  their  towns.  One  of  these,  which 
was  of  very  considerable  strength,  I  might  fairly 
say  that  I  took  four  several  times  ;  for  it  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  fortification  consisting  of  four  differ- 
ent walls,  which  were  defended  by  as  many  forts, 
through  all  which  I  forced  my  way  to  the  citadel, 
which  I  likewise  compelled  to  surrender.  But  the 
excessive  severity  of  the  cold,  together  vrith  the 
deep  snows  that  fell  at  the  same  time,  obliged  me 
to  retreat ;  so  that  I  had  the  mortification,  my  dear 
Cicero,  to  find  myself  under  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning my  conquests  just  as  I  wu  upon  the  point  of 
finishing  the  war.  I  entreat  you,  then,  if  occasion 
should  require,  to  be  my  advocate  with  C»sar,  and 
in  every  other  respect  to  take  my  interest  under 
your  protection, — ^in  the  assurance,  that  no  man 
possesses  a  higher  degree  of  affection  for  you  than 
myself. 
Narooa,  Deo.  the  15th. 

from  the  body  of  the  epistle.  But  Mr.  Roes  has  offered,  I 
think,  a  much  better  solution,  by  supposing  that  the 
thanksgiving,  mentioned  in  the  present  paragraph,  was 
one  which  had  been  decreed  on  account  of  some  former 
successes  of  Vatinius  in  his  province ;  and  that  the 
thanksgiving,  cunoerning  which  he  complains  of  Cesar's  ■ 
neglect,  was  one  that  he  was  now  soliciting  in  honour  of  , 
those  successes  in  Dalmatia  of  which  he  here  gives  an 
account  ' 


BOOK  XII. 


LETTER  I. 
To  Curitu*. 
'Ti8  true,  I  once  both  advised  and  exhorted  you 
to  return  into  Italy ;  but  I  am  so  far  from  being 
A  i>  70ft  ^^  ^^^  same  sentiments  at  present,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  escape  myself, 
To  some  blest  clime  remote  fh>m  Pelops'  racer. 
My  heart,  indeed,  most  severely  reproaches  me  for 
submitting  to  be  the  witness  of  their  unworthy 
deeds.  Undoubtedly,  my  friend,  you  long  since 
foresaw  our  evil  days  approaching,  when  you  wisely 
took  your  flight  from  these  unhappy  regions ;  for 
though  it  must  needs  -be  painful  to  hear  a  relation 
of  what  is  going  forward  amongst  us,  yet  far  more 
intolerable  it  surely  is  to  be  the  sad  spectator  of 
so  wretched  a  scene.  One  advantage,  at  least,  you 
have  certainly  gained  by  your  absence;  it  has 
spared  you  the  mortification  of  being  present  at  the 
late  general  assembly  for  the  election  of  quaestors. 
At  seven  in  the  morning,  the  tribunal  of  Quintus 
Maximus,  the  consul,  as  they  called  him',  was 
placed  in  the  field  of  Mars' ;  when,  news  being 

'  This  is  an  answer  to  the  95th  letter  of  the  foregoing 
book. 
7  Alluding  to  the  Ccsarian  party.    See  rem,  d,  p.  fios. 

*  Csesar  (as  Hanntius  observes)  sbdicated  the  consulship 
upon  his  late  return  from  Spain,  and  arbitrarily  appointed 
Quintus  Maximus,  together  with  Trebonius,  consuls  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  year.  Maximus,  therefore,  not 
being  legally  elected,  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  one  whose 
tltlo  was  acknowledged  only  by  the  prevailing  faoUon. 

*  Where  the  poll  for  the  election  of  magistrates  was 
usually  taken.    It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 


brought  of  his  sudden  death,  it  was  immediately 
removed.      But  Caesar,  notwithstanding  he  had 
taken  the  auspices**  as  for  an  assembly  of  the  tribes, 
converted  it  into  that  of  the  centuries  %  and,  at 
one  in  the  afternoon,  declared  Caninins  duly  elected 
consul.     Be  it  recorded,  then,   that  during  the 
consulate  of  Caniniua  no  man  had  time  to  dine, 
and  yet  that  there  was  not  a  single  disturbance  of  ^ 
any  kind  committed :  for  he  was  a  magistrate,  you   j 
must  know,  of  such  wonderful  vigilance,  that  he   • 
never  once  slept  throughout  his  whole  administra-   | 
tion.    The  truth  of  it  is,  his  administration  con- 
tinued only  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  both  expired   ' 
the  very  next  morning.    But,  ridiculous  as  these 
transactions  may  appear  to  you  who  are  placed  at 

^  No  assembly  of  the  people  could  be  regularly  held,  nor 
any  public  act  performed,  till  the  augurs  had  declared  that 
the  omens  were  favourable  for  the  purpose  in  agitation. 

c  The  oitisens  of  Rome  were  east  into  three  general 
divisions— into  centuries,  intocnris,  and  into  trlbea  Some 
account  of  the  two  latter  has  been  already  given  in  rem,  « 
p.  37S,  and  rem.  7,  p.  4S&  The  former  was  an  institution 
of  Servius  Tullius,  who  distributed  the  people  into  I9S 
centuries,  according  to  the  value  of  their  respective  pos- 
sessions. These  oompsnies  had  a  vote  in  all  questions 
that  came  before  the  people  assembled  in  this  manner,  | 
and  the  majority  of  voices  in  each  determined  the  suflhige 
of  that  particular  century..  But,  as  the  patricians  and  I 
the  wealthiest  oitisens  of  the  republic  filled  up  W  of  these 
189  classes,  the  inferior  citizens  were  consequently  de* 
prived  of  all  weight  in  the  public  deliberations.  The  pra- 
ters, consuls,  and  censors,  were  elected  by  the  people 
assembled  in  centuries;  but  the  qucstors.  aediles,  snd 
tribunes,  wers  chosen  in  an  assembly  of  the  tribes— Dion. 
Hal.  iv.  90. 
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so  great  a  distance  from  them,  believe  me  yoa 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  if  you  were  to  see  them 
in  all  their  true  and  odious  colours.  How  would 
yon  be  affected,  then,  were  I  to  mention  the  num- 
berless instances  of  the  same  arbitrary  kind  which 
daily  occur !  For  my  own  part,  they  would  be 
utterly  insupportable  to  me,  had  I  not  taken  refuge 
in  philosophy,  and  enjoyed,  likewise,  that  friend** 
of  ours  for  the  companion  of  my  studies  whose 
property,  you  tell  me,  you  are'.  However,  since 
you  assure  me  at  the  same  time  that  all  the  benefit 
which  can  arise  from  you  belongs  solely  to  myself, 
I  am  perfectly  well  contented, — for  what  can  pro- 
perty give  more  ? 

Acilius,  who  is  sent  into  Greece  at  the  head  of 
some  legions,  as  successor  to  Sulpicius,  has  great 
obligations  to  me  ;  for  I  successfully  defended  him 
in  two  capital  prosecutions,  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  public  troubles.  He  is  a  man  of  a 
very  grateful  disposition,  and  one  who,  upon  all 
occasions,  treats  me  with  much  regard.  Accord- 
ingly, I  herewith  send  you  a  letter  which  I  have 
written  to  him  in  your  favour,  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  and  I  desire  you  will  let  me  know  what 
promises  be  shall  give  you  in  consequence  of  my 
recommendation.    Farewell 


LETTER   IL 
To  Auctua^t  prooontuL 
In  confidence  of  that  share  you  allow  me  in  your 
esteem,  and  of  which  you  gave  me  so  mauy  con- 
A.  u  709   ^"i^^io?  proofs,  during  the  times  we  con- 
tinued together  at  Brundisiumir,  I  claim 
a  sort  of  right  of  applying  to  you  upon  any  occasion 
wherein  I  am  particularly  Interested.     I  take  the 
liberty,  therefore,  of  writing  to  you  in  behalf  of 
Marcus  Curius,  a  merchant  at  Patrse,  with  whom 
I  am  most  intimately  united.     Many  are  the  good 
offices  which  have  mutually  passed  between  us, — 
and.  what  indeed  is  of  the  greatest  weight,  they 
reciprocally  flowed  from  the  most  perfect  affection. 

d  Attlcus. 

e  See  the  beginning  of  Curins's  lett^  to  Cicero,  p.  S37. 

'  The  coninicntaton  imagine  that  thia  person  is  the  same 
whom  Cicero  mentions  in  the  foregoing  letter  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  Sulpicius  in  the  government  of  Greece ;  and  that, 
therefore,  either  instead  |of  Auctus,  the  true  reading  is 
Aciliust  or  that  he  waa  called  Acilius  Auctus.  But, 
though  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  determine  who  the 
person  was  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed,  or  in  what 
year  it  was  written,  yet  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
Acilius  and  Auctus  were  different  men ;  for  Cicero,  in  the 
preceding  epistle,  mentions  Adliua  as  one  on  whom  [he 
had  conferred  some  very  important  services :  whereas,  in 
the  present  letter,  Cicero  appears  to  have  been  the  person 
obliged.  Now  it  Is  by  no  means  credible  that  our  author, 
if  he  had  ever  done  any  good  ofSoes  to  Auctus,  should  have 
been  totally  silent  upon  a  circumstance  which  would  have 
given  him  a  much  higher  claim  to  the  favour  he  was 
requesting,  than  any  which  he  produces.  And  the  incre- 
dibility grows  still  stronger,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Cicero  never  fails  to  display  his  services  upon  all  occasions 
in  which  he  can  with  any  propriety  mention  thorn.  But 
on  which  side  soever  of  this  question  the  truth  may  lie,  it 
is  a  point  of  such  very  little  consequence,  that  perhaps  it 
will  scarce  Justify  even  this  short  remark. 

f  Probably  during  Cicero's  residence  in  that  city,  upon 
his  return  into  Italy,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  an 
account  of  which  haa  been  given  In  the  for^poing  obser- 
vations. 


If,  then,  you  have  reason  to  promise  yourself  any 
advantage  from  my  friendship, — ^if  you  are  inclined 
to  render  the  obligations  you  have  formerly  con- 
ferred upon  me,  if  possible,  even  still  more  valu- 
able,— in  a  word,  if  you  are  persuaded  that  I  bold 
a  place  in  the  esteem  of  every  person  in  your 
family,  let  these  considerations  induce  you  to 
comply  with  my  request  in  favour  of  Curius.  Re- 
ceive him,  I  conjure  you.  under  your  protection, 
and  preserve  both  his  person  and  his  property  from 
every  injury  and  every  inconvenience  to  which  they  ; 
may  be  exposed.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  venture 
to  assure  you  myself,  (what  all  your  family  will,  I 
doubt  not,  confirm,)  that  you  may  depend  upon 
deriving  great  satisftiction  from  my  friendship,  as  [ 
well  as  much  advantage  from  the  faithful  returns  of  ' 
my  gratitude.    Farewell.  ' 


LETTER   in. 

To  Curius,  \ 

You&  letter  affords  me  a  very  evident  proof  that 
1  possess  the  highest  share  of  your  esteem,  and 
A.  17  ^00  ^^^  y°"  "^  »en8ible  how  much  you  are 
* '  '  endeared  to  me  in  return, — ^both  which  I 
have  ever  been  desirous  should  be  placed  beyond  a 
doubt.  Since,  then,  we  are  thus  firmly  assured  of 
each  other's  affection,  let  us  endeavour  to  vie  in 
our  mutual  good  offices, — a  contest  in  which  1  am 
perfectly  indifferent  on  which  side  the  superiority  i 
may  appear. 

1  am  well  pleased  that  you  had  no  occasion  to 
deliver  my  letter  to  AciUus^.  I  find,  likewise, 
that  you  had  not  much  for  the  services  of  Sulpicius; 
having  made  so  great  a  progress,  it  seems,  in  your 
affairs  as  to  have  curtailed  them  (to  use  your  own 
ludicrous  expression)  both  of  head  and  feet.  I 
wish,  however,  you  had  spared  the  latter ,  that  they 
might  proceed  a  little  faster,  and  give  us  an  opfK>r- 
tunity  of  one  day  seeing  you  again  in  Rome.  We 
want  you,  indeed,  in  order  to  preserve  that  good 
old  vein  of  pleasantry  which  is  now,  you  may  per- 
ceive, well-nigh  worn  out  amongst  us ;  insomuch 
that  Atticus  may  properly  enough  say,  as  he  often 
you  know  used,  *'  if  it  were  not  for  two  or  three 
of  us,  my  friends,  what  would  become  of  the  ancient 
glory  of  Athens  ! ''  Indeed,  as  the  honour  of  being 
the  chief  support  of  Attic  elegance  devolved  upon 
Pomponius'  when  you  left  Italy,  so,  in  his  abaeuee, 
it  has  now  descended  upon  me.  Hasten  your  re- 
turn, then,  I  beseech  you,  my  friend,  lest  every 
spark  of  wit,  as  well  as  of  liberty,  should  be 
irrecoverably  extinguished  with  the  republic.  Fare- 
weU. 


LETTER   IV. 
To  Comificiut, 
I  HAVE  the  satisfaction  to  find,  by  your  very 
obliging  letter,  that  my  last  was  safely  delivered. 
A  V  709.    ^  doubted  not  of  its  affording  you  plea- 
sure, and,  therefore,  was  bo  much  the 
more  uneasy   lest  it  should  lose  its  way.     You 
inform  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  war  is  broken 
out  in  SyriaJ,  and  that  Ctesar  has  given  yon  the 

h  See  the  latter  end  of  the  first  letter  in  this  book. 

I  Pomponiua  Atticus. 

J  See  rem, »  on  letter  26  of  the  preceding  book. 
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gOTernment  of  thu  province;  I  wish  you  much 
I  joy  of  your  command,  and  hope  success  will  attend 
it ;  as,  in  full  confidence  of  your  wisdom  and  vigi- 
lauce,  I  am  well  persuaded  it  will.  Nevertheless, 
I  am  truly  alarmed  at  what  you  mention  concerning 
the  invasion  which,  it  is  suspected,  the  Parthians 
are  meditating.  I  find  by  your  letter,  that  the 
number  of  your  forces  is  agreeable  to  what  I  should 
have  conjectured:  I  hope,  therefore,  that  these 
people  will  not  put  themselves  in  motion  till  the 
legions,  which  I  hear  are  ordered  to  your  assist- 
ance, shall  arrive.  But  if  you  should  not,  even 
with  these  supplies,  find  yourself  in  a  condition  to 
face  the  enemy,  I  need  not  remind  you  to  follow 
the  maxim  of  your  predecessor  Marcus  Bibulus, 
who,  you  know,  during  the  whole  time  that  the 
Parthians  continued  in  your  province,  most  gal- 
Untly  shut  himself  up  in  a  strong  garrison''.  Yet, 
after  all,  circumstances  will  best  determine  in  what 
manner  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to  act :  in  the 
mean  time,  I  shall  be  extremely  anxious  till  I  receive 
an  acount  of  your  operations. 

As  I  have  never  omitted  any  opportunity  of 
writing  to  you,  I  hope  you  will  observe  the  same 
punctuality  with  respect  to  me.  But  above  all,  let 
me  desire  you  to  represent  me  in  your  letters  to 
your  friends  and  family  as  one  who  is  entirely 
yours.    FarewelL 


LETTER  V. 

Decimus  Brutus^  to  Marcus  Brutus  and  Caius 

Casitua, 

You  will  judge  by  this  letter  in  what  posture 

our  affairs  stand.     I  received  a  visit  yesterday  in 

A  u.  70B.   *^®  evening  from  Hirtius",  who  convinced 

me  of  Antony's  extreme  perfidy  and  ill 

^  ThJB  wems  to  be  intended  as  a  sneer  upon  the  conduct 
of  Bibulus.  Cicero  was  governor  of  Cilicia  when  Bibulus 
commanded  in  Syria,  and  they  both  solicited  at  the  same 
time  the  honour  of  a  public  thank^ving  for  the  succcts 
of  their  respective  arms.  Cato  gave  his  suffrage,  upon  this 
occasion,  in  favour  of  Bibulus,  but  refused  it  to  Cicero,  a 
preference  which  extremely  exasperated  the  latter,  and 
which  was,  probably,  the  principal  cause  of  that  contempt 
with  which  he  speaks  of  Bibulus  in  the  present  passage. 
Bee  letter  10,  book  vi.  retn.  ». 

1  Decimus  Brutus,  of  the  same  family  with  Marcus  Bru- 
tus, served  under  Cieaar  in  the  wars  in  Gaul ;  at  the  end  of 
which,  in  the  year  703,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was 
chosen  one  of  the  city  questors.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  distinguished  himself  by  anything  remarkable,  till  he 
engaged  with  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  conspiracy 
against  his  friend  and  benefactor.  This  was  executed,  as 
all  tlie  world  knows,  by  stabbing  Cesar  in  the  senate,  on 
the  ides  or  the  15th  of  March,  a  few  weeks  before  the  pre- 
sent letter  was  written.  When  one  considers  the  charac- 
ters of  those  who  were  the  principal  actors  in  this  memo- 
rable tragedy.  It  is  astonishing  that  they  should  have 
looked  no  farther  than  merely  to  the  taking  away  of 
Caesar's  life ;  as  if  they  imagined  that  the  govermnent  must 
necessarily  return  into  its  proper  channel  as  soon  as  the 
person  who  had  obstructed  its  course  was  removed.  They 
were  altogether,  therefore,  unprepared  for  those  very  pro- 
bable contingencies  which  they  ought  to  have  had  in  view, 
and  which  accordingly  ensued.  Whatever  then  may  be 
determined  as  to  the  patriotism  of  the  fact  itself,  it  was, 
unquestionably,  conducted,  as  Cicero  frequently  and  Justly 
complains,  by  the  weakest  and  most  impolitic  counsels. 
Antony,  (who  was  at  this  time  consul,)  although  he 
thought  proper,  at  first,  to  carry  a  fair  appearance  towards 
the  conspirators,  yet  secretly  raised  such  a  spirit  against 
them,  tbat  th^r  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  from 


intentions  towards  us.  He  assured  Hirtius,  it 
seems,  that  he  could  by  no  means  consent  I  should 
take  possession  of  the  province  to  which  I  have 
been  nominated  °  ;  and  that  both  the  army  and  the 
populace  were  so  highly  incensed  against  us,  that 
he  imagined  we  could  none  of  us  continue  with  any 
safety  in  Rome.  You  are  sensible,  I  dare  say,  that 
both  these  assertions  are  as  absolutely  false,  as  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  what  Hirtius  added,  that 
Antony  is  apprehensive,  if  we  should  ghin  the  least 
increase  of  power,  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  and 
his  party  to  maintain  their  ground.  I  thought, 
under  these  difficulties,  the  most  prudent  step  I 
could  take,  for  our  common  interest,  would  be  to 
request  that  an  honorary  legation  <*  might  be  decreed 
to  each  of  us,  in  order  to  give  some  decent  colour 
to  our  leaving  Rome.  Accordingly,  Hirtius  has 
promised  to  obtain  this  grant  in  our  favour ;  though 
1  must  add,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  spirit  is  raised 
against  us  in  the  senate,  that  I  am  by  no  means 
clear  he  will  be  able  to  perform  his  engagement. 
And  should  he  succeed,  yet  I  am  persuaded  it  will 
not  be  long  ere  they  declare  us  public  enemies,  or 
at  least  sentence  us  to  banishment.  It  appears  to 
me,  therefore,  our  wisest  method  in  the  present 
conjuncture  is  to  submit  to  Fortune,  and  withdraw 
to  Rhodes  or  to  some  other  secure  part  of  the  world. 
We  may  there  adjust  our  measures  to  public  cir- 
cumstances, and  either  return  to  Rome  or  remain 
in  exile,  as  affairs  shall  hereafter  appear  with  a 
more  or  less  inviting  aspect :  or  if  the  worst  should 
happen,  we  may  have  recourse  to  the  last  desperate 
expedient  P.  Should  it  be  asked,  "  why  not  attempt 
something  at  present,  rather  than  wait  a  more  dis- 
tant period  ?  *  my  answer  is,  because  I  know  not 
where  we  can  hope  to  make  a  stand,  unless  we 
should  go  either  to  Sextus  Pompeius%  or  to 
Rome.  Brutus  and  Cassius  retired  to  Lanuvium,  a  villa 
belonging  to  the  former,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
city,  at  which  place  they  probably  were  when  Decimus 
Brutus,  who  had  not  yet  left  Rome,  wrote  the  following 
letter. 

»>  Hirtius  was  warmly  attached  to  Caesar,  and  extremdy 
regretted  his  death ;  but  as  he  was  disgusted  with  Antony, 
and  perhaps  Jealous  too  of  his  rising  power,  he  seems  to 
have  opposed  the  cause  he  approved,  merely  from  a  spirit 
of  personal  pique  and  envy.— Ad  Att.  xiv.  2S  ;  xv.  6. 

n  Ca»ar,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  had  nominated 
Decimus  Brutus  to  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
Antony  to  that  of  Macedonia.  But  as  Gaul  lay  more  con- 
veniently for  Antony's  present  purposes,  his  design  was  to 
procure  the  administration  pf  it  for  himself. 

o  The  senators  could  not  be  long  absent  from  Rome  with- 
out leave  of  the  senate.  When  their  private  aflkirs,  thero- 
fore,  required  their  attendance  abroad,  it  was  usual  to 
apply  for  what  they  called  a  legatio  libera^  which  gave  a 
sanction  to  their  absence,  and  invested  them  with  a  sort 
of  travelling  title,  that  procured  them  the  greater  respect 
and  honours  in  the  countries  through  which  they  passed, 
and  in  the  place  where  they  proposed  to  reside. 

P  That  is,  (as  the  commentators  explain  it,)  by  arming 
the  slaves,  throwing  open  the  prisons,  and  raising  foreign 
nations  in  their  defence. 

q  8extus  Pompeius,  the  younger  son  of  Pompey,  was  in 
Corduba  when  his  brother  Cneius  gave  battle  to  Cvaar. 
Cncius  attempting  to  make  his  escape,  after  the  total 
defeat  of  his  army,  was  killed  by  some  of  the  conqueror's 
soldiers ;  but  Sextus,  upon  the  enemy's  approach,  in  order 
to  lay  siege  to  Corduba,  secretly  abandoned  that  city,  and 
concealed  himself  till  Caesar's  return  Into  Italy.  The  lat- 
ter had  no  sooner  left  Spain,  than  Sextus  collected  his 
brokoi  forces ;  and  a  short  time  after  this  letter  was  writ- 
ten, he  appeared  at  the  head  of  no  less  than  six  legions.^ 
Hirt  Do  BeU.  Hlsp. ;  Dio,  p.  274. 
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Csciliiis  Bas8U8'.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
when  the  news  of  Cesar's  death  shall  be  spread 
through  their  respective  provinces,  it  may  mach 
contribute  to  strengthen  their  party ;  however,  it 
will  be  soon  enough  to  join  them  when  we  shall 
know  the  state  of  their  forces. 

If  you  and  Cassins  are  desirous  I  should  enter 
into  any  engagement  on  your  behalf,  I  shall  very 
readily  be  your  sponsor :  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  con- 
dition which  Hirtius  requires.  I  desire,  therefore, 
you  would  acquaint  me  with  your  resolution  as 
soon  as  possible ;  for  I  expect,  before  ten  o*clock, 
to  receive  an  appointment  from  Hirtius  to  meet 
him  upon  these  affairs.  Let  me  know,  at  the  same 
time,  where  I  shall  find  you. 

As  soon  as  Hirtius  shall  have  given  me  his  final 
answer,  I  purpose  to  apply  to  the  senate  that  a 
guard  may  be  appointed  to  attend  us  in  Rome.  I 
do  not  suppose  they  will  comply  with  this  request, 
as  our  appearing  to  stand  in  need  of  such  a  protec- 
tion will  render  them  extremely  odious.  But  how 
successful  soever  my  demands  may  prove,  I  shall 
not  be  discouraged  firom  making  such  as  I  think 
reasonable.    FarewelL 


LETTER  VL 
To  Tiro. 
Notwithstanding  I  wrote  this  morning  by 
Harpatus,  and  nothing  new  has  since  occurred; 
A  V.  709.  7^^  ^  cannot  forbear  making  use  of  this 
opportunity  of  conveying  a  second  letter 
to  you  upon  the  same  subject ;  not,  however,  as 
entertaining  the  least  distrust  of  your  care,  but  be. 
cause  the  business  in  which  I  have  employed  you 
is  of  the  last  importance  to  me".  My  whole  design, 
indeed,  in  parting  with  you  was,  that  you  might 
thoroughly  settle  my  affairs.  I  desire,  therefore, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  demands  of  Otillius  and 
Aurelius  may  be  satisfied.  Your  next  endeavour 
must  be  to  obtain  part,  at  least,  if  you  cannot  pro- 
cure the  whole,  of  what  is  due  to  me  from  Flamma ; 
and  particularly  insist  on  his  making  this  payment 
by  the  first  of  January*.  With  regard  to  that  debt 
which  was  assigned  over  to  me,  I  beg  you  would 
exert  your  utmost  diligence  to  recover  it ;  but,  as 
to  the  advance-payment  of  the  other  not  yet  due,  I 
leave  you  to  act  as  you  shall  judge  proper.  And 
this  much  for  my  private  concerns.  As  to  those  of 
the  public,  I  desire  you  would  send  me  all  the 
certain  intelligence  you  can  collect.  Let  me  know 
what  Octavius*  and  Antony  are  doing ;  what  is  the 

*  An  account  of  him  has  already  been  given  in  rem,  "> 
on  letter  26  of  the  preceding  book. 

■  As  Cicero  was  known  to  favour  the  conspirators,  he 
did  not  think  it  prudent  to  trust  himself  tn  Rome  after 
Brutus  and  Casdus  had  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw 
i^om  thence ;  and,  accordingly,  he  soon  afterwards  followed 
their  example,  by  retiring  into  the  country.  His  inten- 
tion at  this  time  was,  to  make  a  tour  into  Greece  for  a 
few  months ;  and  with  that  view  he  had  despatched  Tiro 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  call  in  the  several  moneys  which  wera 
due  to  him,  and  likewise  to  discharge  some  debts  which  he 
had  himself  c<mtracted. 

t  When  the  new  consuls  were  to  enter  upon  their  office, 
by  which  time  Cicero  proposed  to  return  to  Rome. 

«  Octavius,  who  was  afterwards  known  and  celebrated 
by  the  name  of  Augustus  Csesar.  was  the  son  of  Attia, 
Julius  Cesar's  niece.  His  uncle,  who  designed  him  for 
the  heir,  both  of  his  power  and  his  fortunes,  had  sent  him, 
about  six  months  before  his  death,  to  Apolionia,  a  learned 


general  opinion  of  Rome;  and  what  turn  yon 
imagine  affairs  are  likely  to  take.  I  can  scarcely 
forbear  running  into  the  midst  of  the  scene ;  but  I 
restrain  myself  in  the  expectation  of  your  letter. 

Your  news  concerning  Balbus  proves  true  ;  he 
was  at  Aquinum  at  the  time  you  were  told,  and 
Hirtius  followed  him  thither  the  next  day.  I 
imagine  they  are  both  going  to  the  waters  of  Baic  : 
but  let  me  know  what  you  can  discover  of  their 
motions. 

Do  not  forget  to  remind  the  agents  of  Dolabella\ 
nor  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  what  is  due  from 
Papia.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIL 
To  Bithynicut''. 
I  HATE  many  reasons  to  wish  that  the  republic 
may  be  restored  ;  but,  believe  me,  the  promise  you 
A.  17. 709  f^^^  ™^  '^^  y^^^  letter,  renders  it  still 
more  ardently  my  desire.  You  assure  me, 
if  that  happy  event  should  take  place,  you  will 
consecrate  your  whole  time  to  me ;  an  assurance 
which  I  received  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  as  it  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  friendship  in  which  we 
are  united,  and  to  the  opinion  which  that  excellent 
man  your  father'  entertained  of  me.  You  have 
received  more  considerable  services,  I  confess,  from 
the  men  who  are,  orlately  were,  in  power,  than  any 
that  I  have  been  capable  of  conferring  upon  you  : 
but,  in  all  other  respects,  there  is  no  person  whose 
connexions  with  you  are  of  a  stronger  kind  than 
my  own;  It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  therefore, 
that  I  find  you  not  only  preserve  our  friendship  in 
your  remembrance,  but  are  desirous,  likewise,  of 
increasing  its  strength.    Farewell. 


LETTER  Vin. 
To  Tiro. 
If  you  should  have  an  opportunity,  you  may 
register  the  money  you  mention ;  though,  indeed, 
▲  V  700    ^^  i**  *''  acquisition  which  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  enrolls     However,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  as  well. 

seminary  of  great  note  in  Macedonia.  In  this  place  he 
was  to  proeecute  his  studies  and  exercises  till  Onar,  who 
proposed  he  should  accompany  him  in  his  intended  expe- 
dition against  tho  Parthians.  should  call  upon  htm  in  his 
march  to  that  country.  But  as  soon  aa  Ootaviua  was  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  Cssar.  and  that  he  had  appointed 
him  his  heir,  he  immediately  haatened  to  Rome ;  and  the 
eyes  of  everybody,  but  particularly  of  Cicero,  were  now 
attentively  turned  towards  him,  in  order  to  discover  in 
what  manner  he  would  act  in  this  very  critical  situation, 
both  of  his  own  affkirs  and  those  of  the  republio^— IMo, 
p.  S71 ;  Appian.  De  Bell.  Civ.  iL 

▼  It  appears  by  the  letters  written  to  Attloos  at  this  time, 
that  Cicero  had  tome  considerable  demands  upon  Bolabel- 
la ;  which  arose,  it  is  probable,  fh»m  the  latter  not  having 
yet  returned  the  whole  of  TuUla*s  portion,  agreeably  to 
the  Roman  laws  in  cases  of  divorce. 

V  This  person  is  supposed  by  Manntlna  to  be  the  son  of 
Uuintus  Pompeius,  who  obtained  the  name  of  Bithynicos, 
in  honour  of  his  conquest  of  Bfthynia. 

s  Cicero  mentions  him  in  his  treatise  of  Celebrated  Ora- 
tors, as  one  with  whom  he  had  enjoyed  a  particular  friend- 
ship. He  attended  Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Pharaalia,  and  perished  with  him  in  Bgypt— Gic  de 
Clar.  Orat  240. 

7  The  oenaors  every  five  years  numbered  the  people,  at 
which  time  each  dtiaen  was  obliged  to  give  an  exact 
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I  have  received  a  letter  from  Balbus,  wherein  be 
excuses  himself  for  not  giving  me  an  account  of 
Antony's  intentions  concerning  the  law  I  inquired 
after ;  because  he  has  gotten,  it  seems,  a  violent 
defluzion  upon  his  eyes.  Excellent  excuse,  it 
must  be  owned  !  For  if  a  man  is  not  able  to  write, 
most  certaioly,  you  know,  he  cannot  dictate !  But 
let  the  world  go  as  it  will,  so  I  may  sit  down  quietly 
here  in  the  country. 

I  have  written  to  Bithynicus. — As  to  what  you 
mention  concerning  Servilius,  you,  who  are  a  young 
man,  may  think  length  of  days  a  desirable  circum- 
stance ;  but,  for  myself,  I  have  no  such  wish*. 
Atticus,  nevertheless,  imagines  that  I  am  still  as 
anxious  for  the  preservation  of  my  life  as  he  onoe 
knew  me ;  not  observing  how  firmly  I  have  since 
fortified  my  heart  with  all  the  strength  of  philo- 
sophy. The  truth  of  it  is,  he  is  now  seized  in  his 
turn  with  a  panic  himself;  and  would  endeavour  to 
infect  me  with  the  same  groundless  apprehensions. 
But  it  is  my  intention  to  preserve  that  friendship 
unviolated  which  1  have  so  long  enjoyed  with 
Antony';  and,  accordingly,  I  intend  writing  to 
him  very  soon.  I  shall  defer  my  letter,  however, 
till  your  return :  but  I  do  not  mention  this  with 
any  design  of  calling  you  oflf  from  the  business  you 
are  transacting ^,  and  which,  indeed,  is  much  more 
nearly  my  concern. 

1  expect  a  visit  from  Lepta  to-morrow,  and  shall 
have  occasion  for  all  the  sweets  of  your  conversa- 
tion, to  temper  the  bitterness  with  which  his  will 
be  attended.     Farewell. 


LETTER   IX. 
To  DolabellOf  Consuls 
I  DESIRE  no  greater  satisfaction,  my  dear  Dola- 
bella,  than  what  arises  to  me  from  tiie  disinterested 

A  u  709    P*'*  ^  ^^^  ™  ^*  ^^^^  ^^^  '**^*  lately 
acquired  :  however,  I  cannot  but  acknow- 

account  of  his  estate.  But  if,  in  the  interval,  a  man  had 
made  any  new  acquisition,  he  was  required  to  enter  it 
befora  the  pnetor. 

*  fiervlliui  Isauricna  died  about  this  time,  in  an  extreme 
old  age ;  Manutius  conjecturea,  therefore,  and  with  great 
probability,  that  Tiro,  in  the  letter  to  which  the  present 
19  an  answer,  had  given  Cicero  an  account  of  this  event, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  ezpreand  his  wiahea  of  living  to 
the  tame  advanced  period. 

•  Both  Antony  and  Cicero  seem  to  have  been  equally 
unwilling,  at  this  time,  to  come  to  an  open  rupture ;  but, 
as  to  a  real  friendship  between  them,  it  is  highly  probable 
there  never  had  been  any.  On  the  part  of  Antony,  at 
least,  there  were  some  very  strong  family  reasons  to  alien- 
ate him  from  Cicero.  For  Antony's  father  married  the 
widow  of  Lentulus.  whom  Cicero  had  put  to  death  as  an 
acoomplioe  in  Catiline's  conspiracy ;  and  he,  himself,  was 
married  to  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius,  Cicero's  most 
inveterate  enemy.  These  alliances  must  unquestionably 
have  made  impressions  upon  Antony's  mind  little  favour^ 
able  to  sentiments  of  amity,  and,  probably,  contributed, 
among  other  reasons,  to  kindle  that  resentment  which 
terminated  in  Cicero's  destruction :  but  whatever  the  true 
motive  of  their  enmity  towards  each  other  might  have 
been,  the  first  coolness  seems  to  have  arisen  on  the  side  of 
Antony ;  and  if  Ciceio  had  resented  it  with  greater  moder- 
ation, he  would  have  aoted,  perhaps,  with  more  prudence 
in  regard  to  the  publio  intere8t,as  well  as  In  respect  to  his 
own.— Ad  Att  xlv.  1ft 

l»  See  rem,  •,  p.  MS. 

«  Oesar  had  appointed  Dolabella  to  snoeeed  him  in  the 
consulship  as  soon  as  he  should  set  out  upon  his  Parthian 


ledge  I  am  infinitely  pleased  to  find,  that  the  world 
gives  me  a  share  in  the  merit  of  your  late  applauded 
conduct.  I  daily  meet,  in  this  place,  great  num- 
bers of  the  first  rank  in  Rome,  who  are  assembled 
here  for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  as  well  as  a 
multitude  of  my  friends  from  the  principal  citiea  . 
in  Italy ;  and  they  all  agree  in  joining  their  parti- 
cular thanks  to  me,  with  those  unbounded  praises 
they  bestow  upon  you.  They  every  one  of  them^ 
indeed,  tell  me,  that  they  are  persuaded  it  is  owing 
to  your  compliance  with  my  counsels  and  admoni- 
tions, that  you  approve  yourself  so  excellent  a 
patriot  and  so  worthy  a  consul.  I  might  with 
strict  truth  assure  them,  that  you  are  much  supe- 
rior to  the  want  of  being  advised  by  any  man  ;  and 
that  your  actions  are  the  free  and  genuine  result  of 
your  own  uninfluenced  judgment  But  although  I 
do  not  entirely  acquiesce  in  their  compliment,  as 
it  would  lessen  the  credit  of  your  conduct  if  it 
should  be  supposed  to  flow  altogether  from  my 
suggestions,  yet  neither  do  I  wholly  reject  it :  for 
the  love  of  praise  is  a  passion,  which  I  am  apt,  you 
know,  somewhat  too  immoderately  to  indulge. 
Yet,  after  all,  to  take  counsel  of  a  Nestor,  as  it  was 
an  honour  to  the  character  even  of  that  king  of 
kings,  Agamemnon  himself,  it  cannot  surely  be  un- 
becoming the  dignity  of  yours.  It  is  certainly,  at 
least,  much  to  the  credit  of  mine,  that  while  in  this 
early  period  of  your  life'*,  you  are  thus  exercising 
the  snpreme  magistracy  wiih  universal  admiration 
and  applause ;  you  are  considered  as  directed  by 
my  guidance  and  formed  by  my  instructions. 

I  lately  paid  a  visit  to  Lucius  Caesar",  at  Naples ; 
and  though  I  found  him  extremely  indisposed,  and 
full  of  pain  in  every  part  of  his  body,  yet  the  mo- 
ment I  entered  his  chamber  he  raised  himself  with 
an  air  of  transport,  and  without  allowing  himself 
time  to  salute  me,  "  O  my  dear  Cicero,"  ssid  he, 
**  I  give  you  joy  of  your  influence  over  Dolabella, 
and  had  I  the  same  credit  with  my  nephew,  our 
country  might  now  be  preserved.      But  I  not  only 

expedition ;  and,  accordingly,  Dolabella,  upon  the  death 
of  Cesar,  immediately  assumed  the  administration  of  that 
office.  His  conduct  in  this  critical  conjuncture  had  ren< 
dered  it  M>mewhat  doubtful  which  side  he  was  most  dis- 
posed  to  favour: 'but  an  accident  had  lately  happened 
which  gave  the  friends  of  the  republic  great  hopes  that  he 
would  support  the  cause  of  the  conspirators.  Some  of 
Ciesar's  freed-men  had  erected  a  sort  of  altar  upon  the 
spot  where  his  body  had  been  burned,  at  which  the  populace 
daily  assembled  in  the  most  tumultuous  and  alarming 
manner.  Dolabella,  in  the  absence  of  his  colleague  An- 
tony, interposed  his  consular  authority  in  order  to  suppress 
this  mob ;  and  having  caused  the  altar  to  be  demolished, 
he  exerted  a  very  seasonable  act  of  severity,  by  command- 
ing the  principal  ringleaders  of  the  riot  to  be  instantly  put 
to  death.  It  was  this  that  produced  the  following  letter 
from  Cloero.  written  from  some  place  of  public  resort,  pro- 
bably from  the  baths  of  Bale— Die,  p.  240,  S67 ;  Ad  Att. 
xiv.  15. 

d  Dolabella  was,  at  this  time,  not  more  than  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  which  was  almost  twenty  years  earlier  than 
he  could  legally  have  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  consular  dignity,  the  Roman  laws  having  very  wisely 
provided  that  no  man  should  be  capable  of  exercising  this 
important  office  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty-two. 

c  He  was  a  distant  relation  to  Julius  Caaar,  and  uncle 
to  Mark  Antony.  Upon  the  celebrated  coalition  of  the 
triumvirate,  he  was  sacrificed  by  Antony  to  the  resentment 
of  Octavius,  as,  in  return,  Cicero  was  delivered  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  Antony.  But  Lucius  escaped  the  conse- 
quence of  this  proscription  by  the  means  of  Julia,  Antony's 
mother.~Plut.  in  Vit.  Ant 
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congratulate  your  friend  on  his  worthy  conduct,  bat 
I  deflire  you  would  return  him  my  particular  acknow- 
ledgments :  as,  indeed,  he  is  the  single  consul  who 
has  acted  wilh  tnie  spirit  since  you  filled  that, 
office."  He  then  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  your 
I  late  glorious  action,  representing  it  as  eqiul  to  the 
I  most  illustrious  and  important  service  that  ever  was 
,  rendered  to  the  commonwealth.  And  in  this  he 
only  echoed  the  general  voice  of  the  whole  republic. 
:  Suffer  me,  then,  to  take  possession  of  those  enco- 
;  miums  to  which  I  am  by  no  means  entitled,  and  in 
some  sort  to  participate  with  you  in  that  general 
applause  you  have  acquired.  To  be  serious,  how- 
ever, (for  you  will  not  imagine  that  I  make  this 
request  in  good  earnest,)  I  would  much  rather  resign 
to  you  the  whole  of  my  own  glory,  (if  there  beany, 
indeed,  I  can  justly  claim,)  than  arrogate  to  myself 
the  least  portion  of  that  which  is  so  unquestionably 
your  due.  For  as  you  cannot  but  be  sensible  that 
I  have  ever  loved  you,  so  your  late  behaviour  has 
raised  that  affection  into  the  highest  possible 
ardour:  as,  in  truth,  there  cannot  be  anything 
more  engagingly  lair,  more  irresistibly  amiable, 
than  the  patriot  virtues.  1  need  not  tell  you  how 
greatly  the  exalted  talents  and  polite  manners, 
together  with  the  singular  spirit  and  probity,  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  had  ever  endeared  him  to  my  heart. 
Nevertheless,  his  late  glorious  achievement  on  the 
ides  of  March,  has  wonderfully  heightened  that 
esteem  I  bore  him  :  and  which  I  had  always  looked 
upon  as  too  exalted  to  admit  of  any  farther  advance. 
In  the  same  manner,  who  would  have  imagined  that 
my  friendship  towards  yourself  was  capable  of  in- 
crease .'  yet  it  actually  has  increased  so  very  consi- 
derably, that  the  former  sentiments  of  my  heart 
seem  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  common 
affection,  in  comparison  of  that  transcendent  passion 
which  I  now  feel  for  you. 

Can  it  be  necessary  that  I  should  either  exhort 
you  to  preserve  the  glory  you  have  acquired,  or, 
agreeably  to  the  usual  style  of  admonition,  set 
before  your  view  some  animating  examples  of  illus- 
trious merit .'  I  could  mention  none  for  this  pur- 
pose  more  forcible  than  your  own :  and  you  have 
only  to  endeavour  to  act  up  to  the  character  you 
have  already  attained.  It  is  impossible,  indeed, 
after  having  performed  so  signal  a  service  to  your 
country,  that  you  should  ever  deviate  from  yourself. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  sending  you  any  unnecessary 
exhortations,  let  me  rather  congratulate  you  upon 
this  noble  display  of  your  patriotism.  It  b  your 
privilege  (and  a  privilege,  perhaps,  which  no  one 
ever  enjoyed  before)  to  have  exercised  the  severest 
acts  of  necessary  justice,  not  only  without  incur- 
ring any  odium,  but  with  the  greatest  popularity  : 
with  the  approbation  of  the  lowest,  as  well  as  of  the 
best  and  highest  amongst  us.  If  this  were  a  cir- 
cumstance in  which  chance  had  any  share,  I  should 
congratulate  your  good  fortune :  but  it  was  the 
effect  of  a  noble  and  undaunted  resolution,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  strongest  and  most  enlightened 
judgment.  I  say  this  from  having  read  the  speech 
you  made  upon  this  occasion  to  the  people ;  and 
never  was  any  harangue  more  judiciously  composed. 
You  open  and  explain  the  fact  with  so  much  address, 
and  gradually  rise  through  the  several  circumstances 
in  so  artful  a  manner,  as  to  convince  all  the  world 
that  the  affair  was  mature  for  your  animadversion. 
In  a  word,  you  have  delivered  the  commonwealth 
in  general,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Rome  in  particu- 


lar, from  the  dangers  with  which  they  were  threat- 
ened :  and  not  only  performed  a  singular  service 
to  the  present  generation,  but  set  forth  a  most 
useful  example  for  times  to  come.  You  will  consi- 
der  yourself,  then,  as  the  great  supporter  of  the 
republic  ;  and  remember,  she  expects  that  you  will 
not  only  protect,  but  distinguish  those  iUastrions 
persons'  who  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
recovery  of  our  liberties.  But  I  hope  soon  to  bsTe 
an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sentiments  to  you 
more  fully  upon  this  subject  in  person.  In  the 
mean  while,  since  you  are  thus  our  glorious  guar- 
dian and  preserver,  I  conjure  you,  mydearDola- 
bella,  to  take  care  of  yourself  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  commonwealth'.     Farewell. 


LETTER   X. 
To  Treb<miu8\ 
I  HAVE  recommended  my  Ora/or  (for  that  is  the 
title  which  I  have  given  to  the  treatise  I  promised 

▲  u  -09.  '°  *®"*^  y^")  ^  ^^®  ^*^®  of  your  freedman 
' '  Sabinus.  I  was  induced  to  trust  it  in  his 
charge,  from  the  good  opinion  I  entertain  of  his 
countrymen  :  if,  indeed,  I  may  guess  at  his 
country  by  his  name',  and  he  has  not,  like  an  art- 
ful candidate  at  an  election,  usurped  an  appellation 

'  Brutua  and  Cassiiu,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  ooo- 
splrators. 

S  Cicero  communicated  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Atticus, 
who  appears  to  have  much  disapproved  of  those  encomiums 
with  which  it  is  so  extraTa({imtly  swelled.  The  hyper- 
hole,  indeed,  seems  to  have  heen  the  prevailing  Ogure  in 
Cicero's  rhetoric ;  and  he  generally  dealt  it  out,  hoth  to 
his  friends  and  to  his  enemies,  with  more  warmth  than 
discretion.  In  the  present  instance,  at  least,  he  was  either 
very  easily  imposed  upon  hy  appearances,  or  he  changed 
his  opinion  of  Dolahella's  public  actions  and  designs,  ac- 
cording to  the  colour  of  his  conduct  towards  himself.  Per- 
haps both  these  causes  might  concur,  in  forming  those 
great  and  sudden  variations  which  we  find  in  our  author's 
sentiments  at  this  period,  with  respect  to  the  hero  of  the 
panegyric  before  us ;  for,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus,  written 
very  shortly  after  the  present,  he  spo&ks  of  DoUb<dla  with 
high  displeasure ;  and,  in  another  to  the  same  person  a 
few  months  later,  he  exclaims  against  him  with  much 
blttemeas,  as  one  who  had  not  only  been  bribed  by  Antony 
to  desert  the  cause  of  liberty,  but  who  had  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  In  him  lay,  entirely  to  ruin  it.  The  accusation 
seems  to  have  been  Just ;  but  it  is  observable,  however, 
that  in  both  the  letters  referred  to,  part  of  Cicero's  indig- 
nation arises  from  some  personal  ill-tieatment  which  be 
complains  of  having  received  tnm  DoiabeUa^-Ad  Att. 
xiv.  18 ;  xvi.  15. 

l>  Some  account  has  already  been  given  of  Trebonlus  in 
rem.  <i,  p.  467.  Ca-sar,  upon  his  return  from  Spain,  in  the 
preceding  year,  appointed  him  consul  with  Qnintus  Fabius 
Maximus ;  but  this,  and  other  favours  of  the  same  kind, 
wore  not  sufficient  to  restrain  him  from  entering  into  the 
conspiracy  which  was  soon  afterwards  formed  against 
Cesar's  life.  At  the  same  time,  therefore,  that  Brutna 
and  Cassius  found  it  expedient  to  leave  Rome,  Treboniiu 
secretly  withdrew  into  Asia  Minor,  which  had  before  been 
allotted  to  him  as  his  proconsular  province ;  and  he  was 
on  his  way  to  that  government  when  the  present  letter 
was  written.^Dio,  p.  236, 247 ;  Ad  Att.  xiv.  10. 

1  Cicero  supposes  that  Sabinus  was  so  called  as  being  a 
native  of  Sabinia,  a  country  in  Italy,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  celebrated  for  having  long  retained  an  uneor- 
rupted  simplicity  of  manners.  Hanc  o/t'm  veteres  vitam 
coluere  Sabini  is  Virgil's  oondusion  of  that  charminir 
descripUon  which  he  gives  of  the  pleasmg  labours  and 
innocent  recreations  of  rural  life,  Georg.  ii.  A9KL 
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to  which  he  hu  no  rights.  Howeter,  there  is  such 
a  modesty  in  his  countenance,  and  such  an  air  of 
sinceritjr  in  his  conversation,  that  I  am  much  de- 
ceiTed  if  he  does  not  possess,  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  the  true  Sabine  simplicity.  But  not  to  suffer 
him  to  take  up  any  more  of  my  paper,  I  will  now 
turn,  my  dear  Trebonius,  to  yourself.  As  there 
were  some  circumstances  attending  your  departure 
that  increased  the  affection  I  bear  towards  you, 
let  me  entreat  you,  in  order  to  soothe  the  uoeasi- 
ness  I  feel  from  your  absence,  to  be  as  frequent  a 
correspondent  on  your  part  as  you  shall .  certainly 
find  me  on  mine.  There  are  two  reasons,  indeed, 
why  you  ought  to  be  more  so :  the  first  is,  that,  as 
the  republic  can  now  no  longer  be  considered  as 
in  Rome,  but  removed  with  its  glorious  defenders, 
we,  who  remain  here,  must  expect  to  receive  from 
our  provincial  friends  what  we  used  to  transmit 
to  them ;  an  account,  I  mean,  of  the  common- 
wealth. The  neit  reason  is,  because  I  have  many 
other  opportunities  in  your  absence,  besides  that 
of  writing,  to  give  you  proofs  of  my  friendship : 
whereas,  you  have  none,  I  think,  of  testifying 
yours,  but  by  the  frequency  of  your  letters.  As  to 
all  other  articles,  I  can  wait ;  but  my  first  and  most 
impatient  desire  is,  to  know  what  sort  of  journey 
you  have  had,  where  you  met  Brutus*',  and  how 
long  you  continued  together.  When  you  are  ad- 
vanced  farther  towards  your  province,  yon  will 
acquaint  me,  I  hope,  with  your  military  prepara- 
tions,  and  with  whatever  else  relates  to  our  public 
affairs,  that  I  may  be  able  to  form  some  judgment 
of  our  situation.  I  am  sure,  at  least,  I  shall  give 
no  credit  to  any  intelligence  but  what  I  receive 
from  your  hands.  In  the  mean  time,  tske  care  of 
your  health,  and  continue  to  allow  me  the  same 
sinpiular  share  of  your  affection  which  I  have  always 
enjoyed.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XI. 

Trebonius  to  Cicero  K 
I  AK&iYBD  at  Athens  on  the  22d  of  this  month, 
where,  agreeably  to  my  wishes,  I  had  the  satisfac- 
▲.  u  709    ^^°  of  finding  your  son  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  noblest  improvements,  and  in  the 
highest  esteem  for  his  modest  and  ingenuous  be- 
haviour".   As  you  perfectly  well  know  the  place 
.    you  possess  in  my  heart,  you  will  judge,  without 
I    my  telling  you,  how  much  pleasure  this  circum- 
stance afforded  me.    In  conformity,  indeed,  to  the 
unfeigned    friendship  which   has   so    long    been 
cemented  between  us,  I  rejoice  in  every  advantage 
that  can  attend  you,  be  it  ever  so  inconsiderable  ; 
mnch  more,  therefore,  in  one  so  important  to  your 

i  It  WM  an  artifice  sometimes  prectiaed  by  the  candidates 
for  offices,  in  order  to  recommend  themselves  to  the  good 
graces  of  their  constituents,  to  pretend  a  kindred  to  which 
they  had  no  right,  by  assuming  the  name  of  some  favourite 
and  popular  fiunily. — Manutius. 

k  Bmtus  had  not  left  Italy  when  Trebonius  set  out  for 
Asia,  nor  did  he  leave  it  till  several  months  afterwards ; 
so  that  the  inquiry  which  Cicero  here  makes  must  relate 
to  some  interview  which  he  supposed  that  Trebonius 
might  have  had  with  Bmtus  before  the  former  embarked. 
—Ad  Att.  xiv.  10. 

*  TWs  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  before  the  pre- 
ceding epistle  had  reached  the  hands  of  Trebonius. 

'^  See  the  remarks  on  letter  37  of  this  book. 


happiness.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Cicero,  I  do  not 
flatter  you  when  I  say,  there  is  not  a  youth  in  all 
this  seminary  of  learning  more  ardently  devoted  to 
those  refined  and  elevated  arts  which  are  so  pecu- 
liarly your  passion,  or  who,  in  every  view  of  his 
character,  is  more  truly  amiable,  thim  our  young 
man.  I  call  him  our»f  for,  be  assared,  I  cannot 
separate  myself  from  anything  with  which  you  are 
connected.  It  is  with  great  pleasure,  therefore, 
as  well  as  with  strict  justice,  I  congratulate  both 
you  and  myself,  that  a  youth  for  whom  we  ought 
to  have  some  affection,  whatever  his  disposition 
might  be,  is  of  a  character  to  deserve  our  highest. 
As  he  intimated  a  desire  of  seeing  Asia,  I  not  only 
invited,  but  pressed  him  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  visiting  that  province  whilst  I  presided  there  : 
and  you  will  not  doubt  of  my  supplying  your  place 
in  every  tender  office  of  paternal  care.  But  that 
you  may  not  be  apprehensive  this  scheme  will  prove 
an  interruption  of  those  studies,  to  which,  I  know, 
he  is  oontinnally  animated  by  your  exhortations, 
Cratippus"  shall  be  of  our  party.  Nor  shall  your 
son  want  my  earnest  incitements  to  advance  daily 
in  those  sciences,  into  which  he  has  already  made 
so  successful  an  entrance. 

I  am  wholly  ignorant  of  what  is  going  forward  at 
Rome;  only  I  hear  some  uncertain  rumours  of 
commotions  amongst  you.  But  I  hope  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  report ;  that  we  may  one  day 
sit  down  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  our  liberties, 
retired  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world :  a 
privilege  which  hitherto  it  has  not  been  my  fortune 
to  enjoy.  However,  having  had  a  short  relaxation 
from  business  during  my  voyage  to  this  place,  I 
amused  myself  by  putting  together  a  few  thoughts, 
which  I  always  designed  as  a  present  to  you.  In 
this  performance  I  have  inserted  that  lively  observa* 
tion  which  you  formerly  made,  so  much  to  my 
honour,  and  have  pointed  out,  by  a  note  at  the 
bottom,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  compli- 
ment. If,  in  some  passages  of  this  piece,  1  should 
appear  to  have  taken  great  liberties,  I  shall  be 
justified,  I  persuade  myself,  by  the  character  of 
the  man  at  whom  my  invective  is  aimed  <* ;  and  you 
will,  undoubtedly,  excuse  the  just  indignation  I 
have  expressed  against  a  person  of  such  infamous 
principles.  Why,  indeed,  may  I  not  be  indulged 
in  the  same  unbounded  licence  as  was  allowed  to 
honest  LuciliusP  ?  He  could  not  be  animated  with 
greater  abhorrence  of  the  vices,  which  he  has  so 
freely  attacked  ;  and  certainly,  they  were  not  more 
worthy  of  satire  than  those  against  which  I  have 
inveighed. 

I  hope  yon  will  remember  your  promise,  and 
take  the  first  opportunity  of  introducing  me  as  a 
party  in  some  of  your  future  dialogues.  I  donbt 
not,  if  you  should  write  anything  upon  the  subject 
of  Caesar's  death,  that  you  will  give  an  instance  of 
your  friendship  and  your  justice,  by  ascribing  to 
me  no  inconsiderable  share  of  that  glorious  trans- 
action. 

I  recommend  my  mother  and  family  to  your 
good  offices,  and  bid  you  farewell. 
Athens.  May  the  S5th. 

*>  See  rem.  i  on  letter  37  of  this  book. 


•  Probably  at  Antony. 


P  See  rem.  \  p.  495. 
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LETTER   XIL 
To  Maiiiu'i, 

I  KNOW  not  whether  it  is  with  greater  paia  or 
pleasure  that  I  reflect  on  the  yisit  which  I  lately 
A.  u  709  ^®<*i^®*^  fr*^***  ^^^  very  good  friend,  the 
well-natured  Trebatius.  He  called  upon 
me  the  next  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Tusculum ; 
and  as  he  was  by  no  means  sufficiently  recovered 
from  his  late  indisposition,  I  could  not  forbear 
reproving  him  for  thus  hazarding  his  health.  He 
interrupted  me  with  saying,  that  nothing  was  of 
more  importance  to  him  than  the  business  which 
brought  him  to  my  house ;  and  upon  my  inquiry 
if  anything  new  had  occurred,  he  immediately 
entered  into  an  account  of  your  complaints  against 
me.  But  before  I  give  them  a  particular  answer, 
let  me  begin  with  a  few  previous  reflections. 

Amongst  all  my  acquaintance  I  cannot  recollect 
any  man  with  whom  I  have  longer  enjoyed  a 
friendship  than  with  yourself;  and,  although  there 
are  several  for  whom  my  affection  commenced  as 
early,  there  are  few  for  whom  it  has  risen  so  high. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  I  conceived  an  esteem  for  you 
from  the  first  moment  I  saw  you ;  and  1  had  rea- 
son to  believe  that  you  thought  of  me  in  the  same 
favourable  manner.  But  your  long  absence  from 
Rome,  which  immediately  succeeded  our  first 
acquaintance,  together  with  that  active  course  of 
life  wherein  I  was  engaged,  and  which  was  so  en- 
tirely different  from  yours,  did  not  at  that  time 
admit  of  onr  improving  this  mutual  disposition  by 
a  more  frequent  intercourse.  Nevertheless,  even 
so  long  ago  as  when  Caesar  was  in  Gaul,  and  many 
years  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  I 
experienced  your  friendly  inclinations  towards  me. 
For  as  you  imagined  that  my  union  with  Ciesar 
would  be  greatly  advantageous  on  my  side,  and  not 
altogether  unserviceable  to  himself,  you  generously 
recommended  me  to  his  favour,  and  was  the  cause 
of  his  cultivating  my  friendship.  I  forbear  to 
mention  several  instances  which  occurred  at  that 
period,  of  the  unreserved  manner  in  which  we  both 
conversed  and  corresponded  together,  as  they  were 
followed  by  others  of  a  more  important  nature.  At 
the  opening  of  the  civil  war,  when  you  were  going 
to  meet  Ciesar  at  Brundisium,  you  paid  me  a  visit 
in  my  Formian  villa.  This  single  favour,  had  it 
been  attended  with  no  other,  was  at  such  a  critical 
juncture  an  ample  testimony  of  your  affection. 
But  can  I  ever  forget  the  generous  advice  you  so 
kindly  gave  me  at  the  same  time, — and  of  which 
Trebatius,  I  remember,  was  himself  a  witness? 

4  It  is  principally  owing  to  this  and  the  following  letter, 
that  the  name  and  character  of  Matins  are  known  to  pos- 
terity, as  he  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient 
historians  of  this  memorable  period.  His  inviolable  and 
disinterested  affection  to  Cesar,  together  with  the  gene- 
rona  courage  with  which  he  avowed  that  attachment  when 
Cvsar  was  no  more,  as  they  strongly  mark  out  the  virtues 
of  his  heart,  so  they  will  best  appear  by  his  own  spirited 
reply  to  the  present  epistle.  But  Matins  was  as  much 
distinguished  by  his  grains  as  his  virtues;  and  he  was 
perfectly  well  accomplished  in  those  arts,  which  contribtite 
to  the  innocent  pleasure  and  embellishment  of  human  life. 
Gardening  and  poetry,  in  particular,  seem  to  have  been 
his  favourite  amusements :  in  the  former  of  which  his 
countrymen  were  indebted  to  him  for  some  uwful  im- 
provements, as  they  likewise  were,  in  the  latter,  for  an 
elegant  transkition  of  the  Uiad.— Columel.  xii.  44 ;  AuL 
Gell.vL6:  U.  4 


Can  I  ever  forget  the  letter  you  afterwards  wrote 
to  me,  when  you  went  to  join  Cssar  in  the  district, 
if  I  mistake  not,  of  Trebula  ?  It  was  soon  after 
this^  that,  either  by  gratitude,  by  honour,  or  per- 
haps by  fate,  I  was  determined  to  follow  Pompey 
into  Greece;  and  was  there  any  instance  of  an 
obliging  zeal  which  you  did  not  exert  in  my  ab- 
sence both  for  me  and  for  my  family  ?  Was  there 
any  one,  in  short,  whom  either  they  or  I  had  more 
reason  to  esteem  our  friend  ?  But  I  returned  to 
Brundisium ;  and  can  I  forget  (let  me  ask  once 
more)  with  what  an  obliging  expedition  yoa 
hastened,  as  soon  as  you  heard  of  my  arrival,  to 
meet  me  at  Tarentum  ?  How  friendly  were  yoor 
visits,— how  kind  your  endeavours  to  reason  me 
out  of  that  dejection  into  which  the  dread  of  our 
general  calamities  had  sunk  me  ?  At  length,  how- 
ever, 1  returned  to  Rome ;  where  every  proof  of 
the  greatest  intimacy,  and  upon  occasions,  too,  of 
the  most  important  kind,  mutually  passed  between 
us.  It  was  by  your  directions  and  advice  that  I 
learned  to  regulate  my  conduct  with  resect  to 
Csesar ;  and  as  to  other  instances  of  your  friend- 
ship,  where  was  the  man,  except  Cssar  himself,  at 
whose  house  you  more  frequently  visited,  or  upon 
whom  you  bestowed  so  many  agreeable  hours  of 
your  conversation?  in  some  of  which,  you  may 
remember,  it  was  that  you  encouraged  me  to  engage 
in  my  philosophical  writings.  When  Ciesar  after- 
wards returned  from  completing  his  victories,  it 
was  your  first  and  principid  endeavour  to  establish 
me  again  in  his  friendship  ;  and  it  was  an  endeavour 
in  which  you  perfectly  well  succeeded.  But  to 
what  purpose,  you  will  ask,  perhaps,  this  long 
detaU  ?  Longer,  indeed,  I  must  acknowledge  it  ts 
than  I  was  myself  aware.  However,  the  use  I 
would  make  of  these  several  circumstances  is  to 
show  you  how  much  reason  I  have  to  be  snrprifed, 
that  you,  who  well  know  the  truth  of  them,  should 
believe  me  capable  of  having  acted  inconsistently 
with  such  powerful  ties.  But  besides  these  motives 
of  my  attachment  to  you, — ^motives  known  and 
visible  to  the  whole  world, — there  are  others  of  a 
far  less  conspicuous  kind,  and  which  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  represent  in  the  terms  they  deserve.  Every 
part,  indeed,  of  your  character  I  admire ;  but  when 
I  consider  yon  as  the  wise,  the  firm,  and  the  faith- 
ful friend, — as  the  polite,  the  witty,  and  the  learned 
companion, — ^these,  I  confess,  are  the  striking 
points  amidst  your  many  other  illustrious  qualifi- 
cations witii  which  I  am  particularly  charmed.  But 
it  is  time  to  return  to  the  complaints  yon  have 
alleged  against  me.  Be  assured,  then,  I  never 
once  credited  the  report  of  your  having  voted  for 
the  law  you  mentioned  to  Trebatius ;  and,  indeed, 
if  I  had,  I  should  have  been  well  persuaded  thmt 
you  were  induced  to  concur  in  promoting  it  apon 
some  very  just  and  rational  motive.  But  as  the 
dignity  of  your  character  draws  upon  you  the 
observation  of  all  the  world,  the  malevolence  of 
mankind  will  sometimes  give  severer  constructions 
to  your  actions  than  most  certainly  they  merit.  If 
no  instances  of  this  kind  have  ever  reached  yonr 
knowledge,  I  know  not  in  what  manner  to  proceed 
in  my  justification.  Believe  me,  however,  I  have 
always  defended  you  upon  these  occasions  with 
the  same  warmth  and  spirit  with  which  I  am 
sensible  you  are  wont  to  oppose,  on  your  part,  the 
calumnies  that  are  thrown  out  upon  myself.  Thus, 
with  regard  to  the  law  I  just  now  mentioned,  I 
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have  always  peremptorily  denied  the  truth  of  the 
chaiig^e ;  and  as  to  your  having  been  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  late'  games,  I  have  constantly 
insisted  that  you  acted  agreeably  to  those  pious 
offices  that  are  due  to  the  memory  of  a  departed 
friend.  In  respect  to  the  latter,  however,  you 
cannot  be  ignorant  that  if  Cesar  was  really  a 
tyrant  (as  I  Uiink  he  was*),  your  zeal  may  be  con- 
sidered in  two  very  different  views.  It  may  be 
said  (and  it  is  an  argument  which  I  never  fail  to 
urge  in  your  favour),  that  you  showed  a  very 
commendable  fidelity  in  thus  displaying  your 
affection  to  a  departed  friend.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  alleged  (and,  in  fact,  it  is  alleged)  that 
the  liberties  of  our  country  ought  to  be  far  prefer- 
able even  to  the  life  itself  of  those  whom  we  hold 
most  dear.  I  wish  you  had  been  informed  of  the 
pan  I  have  always  taken  whenever  this  question 
has  been  started.  But  there  are  two  circumstances 
that  reflect  the  brightest  lustre  upon  your  character, 
and  wl^ch  none  of  your  friends  more  frequently  or 
more  warmly  commemorate  than  myself, — I  mean 
your  having  always  most  strongly  recommended 
pacific  measures  to  Caesar,  and  constantly  advised 
him  to  use  his  victory  with  moderation ;  in  both 
which  the  whole  world  is  agreed  with  me  in  ac- 
knowledging your  merit. 

I  think  myself  much  obliged  to  our  friend 
Trebatins  for  having  given  me  this  occasion  of 
justilying  myself  before  you.  And  you  will  credit 
the  professions  I  have  here  made,  unless  you  ima- 
gine me  void  of  every  spark  both  of  gratitude  and 
generosity :  an  opinion  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  injurious  to  my  sentiments  or  more  unworthy 
of  yours.    Farewell. 


./ 


LETTER   XIII 

Matius  to  Cicero. 

I  RKCBIYXD  great  satisfaction  from  your  letter, 

as  it  assured  me  of  my  holding  that  rank  in  your 

A.  V  ?€0l  ^^^™  which  I  have  ever  wished  and 

I  hoped  to  enjoy.    Indeed,  I  never  doubted 

r  At  th«  time  when  Cesar  was  killed,  he  was  preparing, 
agreeably  to  a  vow  which  he  had  made  at  the  battle  of 
Pharialia,  to  exhibit  some  gam^  in  honour  of  Venus ;  a 
divinity  from  whom  be  affected  to  be  thought  a  descend- 
ant. Ootavios,  soon  after  his  return  to  Rome,  upon  the 
death  of  Cssar,  celebrated  these  games  at  his  own  expense, 
and  Matius  undertook  to  be  one  of  the  managers.  As  this 
was  a  public  mark  of  respect  paid  to  the  memory  of  Caesar, 
I  and  might  tend  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  populace 
against  the  conspirators,  it  gave  much  di^fust  to  the  friends 
of  the  republic ;  and  Cicero,  it  Is  probable,  was  In  the  num- 
ber of  tlvse  who  had  openly  spoken  of  it  with  displeasure. 
He  did  so,  at  least,  in  a  letter  to  Atticus.-~Ad  Att  xv.  2 ; 
Appian.  De  BelL  Civ.  11.  407. 

*  **It  is  with  injustice.'*  said  the  celebrated  queen  of 
Sweden,  **  that  Cesar  is  accused  of  being  a  tyrant :  if  to 
govern  Rome  was  the  moet  important  service  he  could 
have  performed  to  his  country.'*  It  is  certain  that  the 
republic  was  well-nigh  reduced  to  a  state  of  total  anarchy 
when  Casar  usurped  the  command ;  but  it  Is  equally  cer- 
tain that  he  himself  had  been  the  principal  author  and 
fomenter  of  those  confusions,  which  rendered  an  absolute 
aothority  the  only  possible  expedient  for  reducing  the 
commonwealth  into  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  good  order. 
II  this  be  true.  It  seems  no  very  intricate  question  to  deter- 
mins  what  verdict  ought  to  bo  passed  upon  Ca»ar.  But 
surely  it  is  difficult  to  know  by  what  principles  Cicero  can 
be  acquitted,  who  reviled  that  man  when  dead,  whom  he 
waa  the  first  to  flatter  when  living. 


of  your  good  opinion ;  but  the  value  I  set  upon  it 
rendered  me  solicitous  of  preserving  it  without  the 
least  blemish.  Conscious,  however,  that  I  had 
never  given  just  offence  to  any  candid  and  honest 
mind,  I  was  the  less  disposed  to  believe  that  you, 
whose  sentiments  are  enlted  by  the  cultivation  of 
so  many  generous  arts,  could  hastily  credit  any 
reports  to  my  disadvantage, — especially  as  you 
were  one  for  whom  I  had  at  all  times  discovered 
much  sincere  good-will.  But  as  I  have  the  plea- 
sure to  find  that  you  think  of  me  agreeably  to  my 
wishes,  I  will  drop  this  subject  in  order  to  vindi- 
cate myself  from  those  calumnies  which  you  have 
so  often,  and  with  such  singular  generosity,  op- 
posed. I  am  perfectly  well  apprised  of  the  reflec- 
tions that  have  been  cast  upon  me  since  Caesar's 
death.  It  has  been  imputed  to  me,  I  know,  that 
I  lament  the  loss  of  my  friend,  and  think  with 
indignation  on  the  murderers  of  the  man  I  loved. 
"  The  welfare  of  our  country,"  say  my  accusers 
(aa  if  they  had  already  made  it  appear  that  the 
aestmction  of  Cseaar  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth),  "  the  welfare  of  our  country  is  to 
be  preferred  to  all  considerations  of  amity."  It 
may  be  so ;  but  I  will  honestly  confess  that  I  am 
by  no  means  arrived  at  this  elevated  strain  of 
patriotism.  Nevertheless,  I  took  no  part  with 
Caesar  in  our  civil  dissentions ;  but  neiUier  did  I 
desert  my  friend  because  I  disliked  his  measures. 
The  truth  is,  I  was  so  far  from  approving  the  civil 
war  that  I  always  thought  it  unjustifiable,  and 
exerted  my  utmost  endeavours  to  extinguish  those 
sparks  by  which  it  was  kindled.  In  conformity  to 
these  sentiments,  I  did  not  make  use  of  my  friend's 
victory  to  the  gratification  of  any  lucrative  or 
ambitious  purposes  of  my  own,  as  some  others 
most  shamefully  did  whose  interest  with  Caesar  was 
much  inferior  to  mine.  Far,  in  truth,  from  being 
a  gainer  by  his  success,  I  suffered  greatly  in  my 
fortunes  by  tiiat  very  law  which  saved  many  of 
those  who  now  exult  in  his  death  from  the  disgrace 
of  being  obliged  to  fly  their  country*.  Let  me 
add,  that  I  recommended  the  vanquished  party  to 
his  clemency  with  the  same  warmth  and  zeal  as  if 
my  own  preservation  had  been  concerned.  Thus 
desirous  that  all  my  fellow-citizens  might  enjoy 
their  lives  in  full  security,  can  I  repress  the  indig- 
nation of  my  heart  against  the  assassins  of  that 
man  from  whose  generosity  this  privilege  was  ob- 
tained,—especially  as  the  same  hands  were  lifted 
up  to  his  destruction  which  had  first  drawn  upon 
him  all  the  odium  and  envy  of  his  administration  ? 
Yet  I  am  threatened,  it  seems,  with  their  vengeance, 
for  daring  to  condemn  the  deed.  Unexampled 
insolence !  that  some  should  glory  in  the  perpetra- 
tion of  those  crimes  which  others  should  not  be 
permitted  even  to  deplore!  The  meanest  slave 
has  ever  been  allowed  to  indulge,  without  control, 
the  fears,  the  sorrows,  or  the  joys  of  his  heart ; 
but  these,  our  assertors  of  liberty,  as  they  call 
themselves,  endeavour  to  extort  from  me,  by  their 
menaces,  this  common  privilege  of  every  creatore. 
Vain  and  impotent  endeavours  !  no  dangers  shall 
intimidate  me  from  acting  up  to  the  generous 
duties  of  friendship  and  humanity  ;  persuaded,  as 
I  have  ever  been,  that  death  in  an  honest  cause 
t  The  law  alluded  to  is,  probably,  that  which  Cayaar 
enacted  for  the  relief  of  those  who  had  contracted  debts 
before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  of  which  see 
rem.  *,  p.  4183. 
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ought  never  to  be  shnnned,  and  frequently  to  be 
courted.  Yet  why  does  it  thus  move  their  dis- 
pleasure, if  I  only  wish  that  they  may  repent  of 
what  they  have  perpetrated  ?  For  wish  I  will 
acknowledge  I  do,  that  both  they  and  all  the  world 
may  regret  the  death  of  Cesar.  *'  But  as  a  mem- 
ber  (say  they)  of  the  commonwealth,  you  oaght 
above  all  things  to  desire  its  preservation."  Now 
that  I  sincerely  do  so,  if  the  whole  tenor  of  my 
past  conduct,  and  all  the  hopes  I  can  reasonably 
be  supposed  to  entertain  will  not  sufficiently  evince, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  it  by  my  professions. 
I  conjure  you,  then,  to  judge  of  me,  not  by  what 
others  may  say,  but  by  the  plain  tendency  of  my 
actions ;  add,  if  you  believe  I  have  any  interest  in 
the  tranquillity  of  the  republic,  be  assured  that  I 
will  have  no  communication  with  those  who  would 
impiously  disturb  its  peace.  Shall  I  renounce, 
indeed,  those  patriot  principles  I  steadily  pursued 
in  my  youth,  when  warmth  and  inexperience  might 
have  pleaded  some  excuse  for  errors  ?  Shall  I,  in 
the  sober  season  of  declining  age,  wantonly  unravel 
at  once  the  whole  fair  contexture  of  my  better 
days  ?  Most  assuredly  not ;  nor  shall  I  ever  give 
any  other  offence  than  in  bewailing  the  severe 
catastrophe  of  a  most  intimate  and  illustrious 
friend  1  Were  I  disposed  to  act  otherwise,  I  should 
scorn  to  deny  it ;  nor  should  it  be  ever  said  that  I 
covered  my  crimes  by  hypocrisy,  and  feared  to 
avow  what  I  scrupled  not  to  commit. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  other  articles  of  the  charge 
against  me  ;  it  is  farther  alleged  that  I  presided  at 
those  games  which  the  young  Octavius  exhibited  in 
honour  of  Caesar's  victories.  The  charge,  I  confess, 
is  true ;  but  what  connexion  has  an  act  of  mere 
private  duty,  with  the  concerns  of  the  republic  ? 
It  was  an  office,  not  only  due  from  me  to  the 
memory  of  my  departed  friend,  but  which  I  could  not 
refuse  to  that  illustrious  youth,  his  most  worthy  heir. 
1  am  reproached,  also,  with  having  been  frequent 
in  paying  my  visits  of  compliment  to  Antony ;  yet 
you  will  find  that  the  very  men  who  impute  this  as 
a  mark  of  disaffection  to  my  country,  appeared 
much  more  frequently  at  his  levee,  either  to  solicit 
his  favours,  or  to  receive  them.  But,  after  all,  can 
there  be  anything,  let  me  ask,  more  insufferably 
arrogant  than  this  accusation  ?  Cssar  never  op- 
posed my  associating  with  whomsoever  I  thought 
proper,  even  though  it  were  with  persons  whom 
he  himself  disapproved ;  and  shall  the  men  who 
have  cruelly  robbed  me  of  one  friend,  attempt, 
likewise,  by  their  malicious  insinuations,  to  alienate 
me  from  another  ?  But  the  moderation  of  my  con- 
duct, will,  I  doubt  not,  discredit  all  reports  that 
may  hereafter  be  raised  to  my  disadvantage ;  and  I 
am  persuaded,  that  even  those  who  hate  me  for -my 
attachment  to  Ciesar,  would  rather  choose  a  friend 
of  my  disposition,  than  of  their  own.  In  fine,  if 
my  affairs  should  permit  me,  it  is  my  resolution  to 
spend  the  remwnder  of  my  days  at  Rhodes.  But, 
if  any  accident  should  render  it  necessary  for  me 
to  continue  at  Rome,  my  actions  shall  evince,  that 
I  am  sincerely  desirous  of  my  country's  welfare. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  am  much  obliged  to  Trebatius 
for  supplying  you  with  an  occasion  of  so  freely 
laying  open  to  me  the  amicable  sentiments  of  your 
heart ;  as  it  affords  me  an  additional  reason  for 
cultivating  a  friendship  with  one  whom  I  have  ever 
been  dbposed  to  esteem.    Farewell 


LETTER  XIV. 

Maretu  Brutus  and  Caitu  Cassius,  Prmtors*,  to 
Mark  Antony,  Consul. 

If  we  were  not  persuaded  of  your  honour  and 

friendship,  we  should  not  trouble  you  with  the 

A.  u.  709.   Pi'^ci*^  application ;  which,  in  confidence 

'of  both,  we  doubt  not  of  your  receiving  in 

the  most  favourable  manner. 

We  are  informed,  that  great  numbers  of  the 
veteran  troops  are  already  arrived  in  Rome,  and 
that  many  more  are  expected  by  the  first  of  June. 
Our  sentiments  would  be  extremely  changed,  in- 
deed, if  we  entertained  any  fears  or  suspicions 
with  regard  to  yourself.  However,  as  we  resigned 
ourselves  entirely  to  your  direction,  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  your  advice,  not  only  published  an 
edict,  but  wrote  circular  letters  in  order  to  dismiss 
our  friends  who  came  to  our  assistance  from  the 
municipal  towns,  we  may  justly  look  upon  our- 
selves as  worthy  of  being  admitted  into  a  share  of 
your  councils  ;  especially  in  an  article  wherein  we 
are  particularly  concerned.  It  is  our  joint  request, 
therefore,  that  you  would  explicitly  acquaint  as 
with  your  intentions,  and  whedier  you  imagine  we 
can  possibly  be  safe  amidst  such  a  multitude  of 
veteran  troops,  who  have  even  some  design,  we 
are  told,  of  replacing  the  altar^  which  was  erected 
to  Caesar ;  a  design,  surely,  which  no  one  can  wish 
may  meet  with  your  approbation,  who  has  any 
regard  to  our  credit  or  security*^.  It  has  suffi- 
ciently appeared,  that  from  the  beginning  of  this 
affair,  we  have  had  a  view  to  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  have  aimed  at  nothing  more  than  the  recovery 
of  our  common  liberties.  No  man,  except  your- 
self, has  it  in  his  power  to  deceive  us,  because  we 
never  have  trusted,  nor  ever  will  trust,  any  other : 
and  most  certainly  you  have  too  much  integrity  to 
betray  the  confidence  we  have  reposed  in  yon. 
Our  friends,  however,  notwithstandiug  that  they 
have  the  same  reliance  upon  your  good  faith,  are 
greatly  alarmed  for  our  safety ;  as  they  think  so 
large  a  body  of  veterans  may  much  more  easily  be 
instigated  to  violent  measures  by  ill-designing  men, 
than  they  can  be  restrained  by  your  influence  and 
authority.  We  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  return 
us  a  full  and  satisfiustory  answer.  To  tell  us  that 
you  ordered  these  troops  to  march  to  Rome,  as 
intending  to  move  the  senate  in  June  next,  con- 
cerning their'  affairs,  is  amusing  us  with  a  very 
idle  and  trifling  reason ;  for  as  you  are  assured  that 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  obstruct  this^  design,  from 

«  They  had  been  appointed  pretora  for  the  praent  tmt 
by  Cteaar.  The  reader  has  already  been  infonnsd,  that 
Brutus  and  Cassias,  finding  it  necessary,  soon  after  the 
assassination  of  Ceesar,  to  withdraw  from  Rome,  retired 
to  a  villa  of  the  former,  at  Lanuviom,  from  whence  this 
letter  was  probably  written. 

»  See  rem.  c,  p.  543. 

«^  Because  the  suffering  of  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to 
Ca^8ar  would  necessarily  impress  the  highest  sentinienis 
of  him  upon  the  minds  of  the  populace ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, tend  to  incense  them  against  those  who  were  cancecned 
in  taking  away  his  life. 

*  Antony's  pretended  reason  for  drawing  together  this 
body  of  veteran  tanoops  was,  in  order  to  procure  a  ratifica- 
tion from  the  senate  of  those  grants  of  lands  which  had  been 
made  to  them  by  Catsar,  as  a  reward  of  their  services;  but 
his  true  reason  was,  to  strengthen  his  hands  against  fhoee 
who  should  attempt  to  oppose  his  measures. 

y  The  conspirators  had  given  publio  aasuTances  to  the 
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what  other  quarter  can  you  possibly  suspect  that  it 
will  be  opposed  ?  In  a  word,  it  cannot  be  thought 
that  we  are  too  anxious  for  our  own  preservation, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  no  accident  can  happen 
to  our  persons  without  involving  the  whole  republic 
in  the  most  dangerous  commotions.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Caitu  CasHuM. 
Bblieye  me,  my  Cassius,  the  republic  is  the 
perpetual  subject  of  my  meditations ;  or,  to  express 
A.  V  7W,  ^^^  same  thing  in  other  words,  you  and 
Marcus  Brutus  are  never  out  of  my 
thoughts.  It  is  upon  you  two,  indeed,  together 
with  Oecimus  Brutus,  that  all  our  hopes  depend. — 
Mine  are  somewhat  raised  by  the  glorious  conduct 
of  Dolabella,  in  suppressing  the  late  insurrection' ; 
which  had  spread  so  wide,  and  gathered  every  day 
such  additional  strength,  that  it  seemed  to  threaten 
destruction  to  the  whole  city.  But  this  mob  is 
now  so  totally  quelled,,  that  I  think  we  have  nothing 
farther  to  fear  from  any  future  attempt  of  the  same 
kind.  Many  other  fears,  however,  and  very  con- 
siderable ones  too,  still  remain  with  us ;  and  it 
entirely  rests  upon  you,  in  conjunction  with  your 
illustrious  associates,  to  remove  them.  Yet  where 
to  advise  you  to  begin  for  that  purpose,  I  must 
acknowledge  myself  at  a  loss.  To  say  truth,  it  is 
the  tyrant  alone,  and  not  the  tyranny,  from  which 
we  seem  to  be  delivered :  for  although  the  man, 
indeed,  is  destroyed,  we  still  servilely  maintain  all 
his  despotic  ordinances.  We  do  more ;  and,  under 
the  pretence  of  carrying  his  designs  into  execution, 
we  approve  of  measures  which  even  he  himself 
would  never  have  pursued* :  and  the  misfortune  is, 
that  I  know  not  where  this  extravagance  will  end. 
When  I  reflect  on  the  Uiws  that  are  enacted,  on 
the  immunities  that  are  granted,  on  the  immense 
largesses  that  are  distributed,  on  the  exiles  that 
are  recalled,  and  on  the  fictitious  decrees  that  are 
published,  the  only  effect  that  seems  to  have 
been  produced  by  Ceesar's  death  is,  that  it  has  ex- 
tinguished the  sense  of  our  servitude,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  that  detestable  usurper  ;  as  all  the 
disorders  into  which  he  threw  the  republic  still 
continue.  These  are  the  evils,  therefore,  which  it 
is  incumbent  upon  you  and  your  patriot  coadjutors 
to  redress :  for  let  not  my  friends  imagine  that 
they  have  yet  completed  their  work.  The  obliga- 
tions, it  is  true,  which  the  republic  has  already 
received  from  you,  are  far  greater  than  I  could 


veteran  troops,  that  they  would  not  endeavour  to  annul 
the  grants  whioh  Coaar  had  made  In  their  ikvour.-4)io, 
p.«57. 

<  See  rem.  «,  p.  5*3. 

•  A  few  days  after  Csaar'a  death,  Antony  assembled  the 
senate  in  the  temple  of  Tellus,  in  order  to  take  into  con- 
sidoratinn  the  state  of  public  aifairs.  The  result  of  their 
deliberations  was,  to  decree  a  general  act  of  oblivion  of 
what  was  past,  and  to  confirm  the  sevenl  noininationa  to 
magistracies,  and  other  grants  which  had  been  made  by 
Ccaar.  This  was  a  very  prudent  and  necessary  measure, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  public  trauqulllity ;  and  it  was 
principaUy  procured  by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of 
Cicero.  But  Antony  soon  perverted  it  to  his  own  ambi- 
tious purposes ;  for,  being  appointed  to  inspect  the  papers 
oC  Csesar,  he  forged  some,  and  modeled  others,  as  best 
Boitwl  his  own  designs ;  disposing  of  everythhig  as  he 
thought  proper,  under  the  authority  of  this  decree.— Dio, 
p.SM,2W. 


have  ventured  to  hope ;  still  however  her  demands 
are  not  entirely  satisfied ;  and  she  promises  herself 
yet  higher  services  from  such  brave  and  generous 
benefactors.  You  have  revenged  her  injuries,  by 
the  death  of  her  oppressor;  but  you  have  done 
nothing  more.  For,  tell  me,  what  has  she  yet 
recovered  of  her  former  dignity  and  lustre  ?  Does 
she  not  obey  the  will  of  that  tyrant,  now  he  is 
dead,  whom  she  could  not  endure  when  living? 
And  do  we  not,  instead  of  repealing  his  public 
laws,  authenticate  even  his  private  memorandums  ? 
You  will  tell  me  perhaps  (and  you  may  tell  me  with 
truth)  that  I  concurred  in  passing  a  decree  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  in  compliance  however  with  public 
circumstances ;  a  regard  to  which  is  of  much  con- 
sequence in  political  deliberations  of  every  kind. 
But  there  are  some  however  who  have  most  immo- 
derately and  ungratefully  abused  the  concessions 
we  found  it  thus  necessary  to  make. 

I  hope  very  speedily  to  discuss  this  and  many 
other  points  with  yon  in  person.  In  the  mean 
time  be  persuaded  that  the  affection  I  have  ever 
borne  to  my  country,  as  well  as  my  particular 
friendship  to  yourself,  renders  the  advancement 
of  your  credit  and  esteem  with  the  puUic  extremely 
my  concern.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XVL 
To  Oppiut\ 
The  sentiments  and  advice  which  your  letter  has 
so  freely  given  me,  in  relation  to  my  leaving  Italy  <^, 

A  u  709  ^S^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  y^^  ^"'^  ^  Atticus, 
'  in  a  late  conversation  upon  this  subject, 
have  greatly  contributed,  he  can  bear  me  witness, 
to  dispel  those  doubts  that  occurred  on  whichever 
side  I  viewed  this  question.  I  have  ever  thought 
indeed  that  no  man  was  more  capable  of  forming  a 
right  judgment,  nor  more  faithful  in  communi- 
cating it,  than  yourself ;  as  1  am  sure  I  very  parti- 
cularly experienced  in  the  b^;inning  of  the  late 
civil  wars.  For  when  I  consulted  you  in  regard  to 
my  following  Pompey,  or  remaining  in  Italy,  your 
advice  I  remember  was,  that  *'  I  should  act  as  my 
honour  directed."  This  sufficiently  discovered 
your  opinion ;  and  I  could  not  but  look  with 
admiration  on  so  remarkable  an  instance  of  your 
sincerity.  For  notwithstanding  your  strong  attach- 
ment to  Caesar,  who,  yon  had  reason  to  think, 
would  have  been  better  pleased  if  I  had  pursued  a 
different  conduct ;  yet  you  rather  chose  I  should 
act  agreeably  to  my  honour,  than  in  conformity  to 
his  inclination.  My  friendship  for  you,  however, 
did  not  take  its  rise  from  this  period ;  for  I  was 
sensible  that  I  enjoyed  a  share  in  your  esteem  long 
before  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking.  I  shall 
ever  remember  indeed  the  generous  services  you 
conferred  both  upon  myself  and  my  &mily,  dur. 
ing  the  great  misfortunes  which  I  suffered  in  my 
exile :  and  the  strict  intimacy  in  which  we  con- 
versed  with  each  other,  after  my  return,  as  well 
as  the  sentiments  which,  upon  all  occasions,  I  pro- 
fessed to  entertain  of  you,  are  circumstances  which 

1>  The  MSS.  vary  in  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom 
this  letter  is  addressed,  some  writing  it  Appiut,  and  others 
Oppiu*.  If  the  latter  be  the  true  reading,  perhaps  he  is 
the  same  of  whom  some  account  has  been  given  in  rem.  <>, 
p.  467. 

c  See  rem,  •,  p.  542. 
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none  who  were  inclined  to  obseire  them  conld 
possibly  overlook.  Bat  you  gave  me  a  most  dis- 
tinguishing proof  of  the  good  opinion  you  had 
conceived  of  my  constancy  and  fidelity,  by  the 
unreserved  resignation  of  yoor  heart  to  me,  after 
the  death  of  Cesar.  I  shonld  think  myself  there- 
fore a  disgrace  to  human  nature,  if  I  did  not  justify 
these  your  favourable  sentiments,  by  every  kind  of 
good  office  in  my  power,  as  well  as  by  the  return 
of  my  warmest  affection.  Continue  yours  to  me, 
my  dear  Oppios,  I  entreat  you ;  a  request  however 
which  I  prefer  more  in  coippliance  with  the  cus- 
tomary form,  than  as  thinking  it  in  the  least 
necessary.  I  recommend  all  my  aiEedrs  in  general 
to  your  protection,  and  leave  it  to  Atticus  to  inform 
you  in  what  particular  points  I  desire  your  services. 
When  I  shall  be  more  at  leisure,  you  may  expect 
a  longer  letter.  In  the  meanr  time  take  care  of 
your  health,  as  the  most  agreeable  instance  you 
can  give  me  of  your  friendship.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XVII. 
To  Trehatius. 
I  AM  the  more  enamoured  with  this  dty',  be- 
cause I  find  you  are  much  the  favourite  of  every- 
A.  u  709  ^^^  "*  ^*'  ^^^  ^  know  not,  in  trudi, 
where  you  are  otherwise ;  and  I  should 
rather  have  told  you,  that  even  the  absence  of  your 
freedman,  Rufio,  is  no  less  regretted  among  tiiem 
than  if  he  were  a  person  of  as  much  consequence 
as  you  and  I.  However,  I  by  no  means  disapprove 
of  your  having  called  him  from  hence,  in  order  to 
superintend  the  buildings  you  are  carrjring  on  in 
the  Lupercal^  :  for,  notwithstanding  your  house  at 
Velia  is  altogether  as  agreeable  as  that  which  you 
have  in  Rome,  yet  I  should  prefer  the  latter  to  all 
the  possessions  you  enjoy  here.  Nevertheless,  if 
you  should  take  the  opinion  of  a  man  whose  advice 
you  seldom  reject,  you  will  not  part  with  your 
patrimony  on  the  banks  of  the  noble  Heles,  nor 
forsake  a  villa  which  had  once  the  honour  of  be- 
longing to  Papirius,  an  intention  which  the  citizens 
of  Velia  are  in  some  fear  lest  you  should  entertain. 
But  although  it  be  incommoded,  indeed,  by  the 
great  concourse  of  strangers  who  visit  the  adjoin- 
ing grove ;  yet  that  objection  may  easily  be  removed, 
you  know,  by  catting  down'  this  impertinent  plan- 

d  Cicero,  after  much  debate  with  himself  conoeming  the 
voyage  which  he  mentions  in  the  preceding  letter,  at  length 
fixed  his  resolution  and  embarked.  He  sailed  along  the 
western  coast  of  Italy,  towards  Rhegium,  but  came  ashore 
every  nig^t,  in  order  to  lodge  at  the  villa  of  some  friend. 
He  was  in  this  manner  pursuing  his  voyage  into  Greece 
when  he  wrote  the  present  letter  from  Velia,  a  sea-port 
town  on  l^e  coast  of  Lucania. 

•  A  range  of  buildings  in  Rome,  so  called  from  an 
ancient  temple  of  the  same  name,  which  had  been  for- 
merly erected  upon  that  spot  to  the  god  Fan.— Dion.  Hal. 
124. 

'  Groves  were  generally  consecrated  to  some  divinity,  as 
this  seems  to  have  been,  by  the  number  of  strangers  who 
probably  frequented  it  on  a  religious  account.  Instead  of 
luoum^  therefore,  which  is  the  reading  adopted  by  Manu- 
tius,  and  followed  in  the  translation,  some  of  the  com- 
mentators have  thought  it  should  be  loiutn :  because,  if  it 
were  a  consecrated  grove,  it  oould  not  be  cut  down  with- 
out committing  an  act  of  impiety.  But  this  ot]Jection  is 
founded  upon  the  mistake  that  Cicero  spoke  in  a  serious 
sense  what  he  seems  plainly  to  have  intended  in  a  ludi- 
crous one. 


tation,  which  will  prove  a  very  considerable  advan- 
tage likewise  both  to  your  pocket  and  your  pro- 
spect To  speak  seriously,  it  is  a  great  conve- 
nience, especially  in  such  distracted  times  as  the 
present,  to  be  possessed  of  an  estate  which  alTonb 
you  a  refuge  from  Rome,  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
situation,  and  in  a  place  where  you  are  so  univer- 
sally beloved.  To  these  considerations,  I  will  add, 
my  dear  Trebatius,  that,  perhaps,  it  may  be  for  my 
advantage  also,  that  you  shoold  not  part  with  thu 
villa.  Bat,  whatever  you  may  determine,  take  care 
both  of  yourself  and  my  affairs ;  and  expect  to  see 
me,  if  the  gods  permit,  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

I  have  purloined  from  Seztias  Fadius,  one  of 
Nico's  disciples,  a  treatise  which  the  latter  has 
written  concerning  the  pleasures  of  the  palate. 
Agreeable  physician  !  how  easily  will  he  make  me 
a  convert  to  his  doctrine  !  Our  friend  Bassos  was 
so  jealous  of  this  treasure,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
conceal  it  from  me :  but  I  imagine,  by  the  freedom 
of  your  table  indulgencies,  that  he  has  been  leas 
reserved  in  communicating  the  secrets  of  it  to  yon. 
— ^The  wind  has  just  now  turned  to  a  favonnble 
point,  so  that  I  must  bid  you  farewelL 

Velia.  July  the  SOth. 


LETTER   XVIII. 

'    To  the  tame. 

Yon  see  the  influence  you  have  over  me ;  though, 
indeed,  it  is  not  greater  than  what  you  are  justly  en- 
▲.  u.  7n9.  ^^^^  ^>  ^^^  ^^^  equal  return  of  friend- 
ship  you  make  to  mine.  I  ooald  not,  there- 
fore, be  easy  in  the  reflection,  I  will  not  say  of  having 
absolutely  refused,  but  of  not  having  comptied, 
however,  with  the  request  you  made  me,  when  we 
were  lately  together.  Accordingly,  aa  soon  as  I 
set  sail  from  Velia,  I  employed  myself  in  drawing 
up  the  treatise  you  desired,  upon  the  plan  of  Aris- 
totle's Topics' ;  as,  indeed,  I  could  not  look  upon 
a  city  in  which  you  are  so  generally  beloved,  with- 
out being  reminded  of  my  friend.  I  now  send  yon 
the  produce  of  my  meditations ;  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  express  with  all  the  perspicuity  that 
a  subject  of  this  nature  will  admit.  Nevertheless, 
if  some  passages  should  appear  dark,  you  must  do 
me  the  justice  to  remember,  that  no  science  ean  be 
rendered  perfectly  intelligible  without  the  assistance 
of  a  master  to  explain  and  apply  ite  rules.  To  send 
you  no  farther,  for  an  instance,  than  to  your  own 
profession,  could  a  knowledge  of  the  law  be  acquired 
merely  from  books  ?  Undoubtedly  it  conld  not : 
for  although  the  treatises  which  have  been  written 
upon  that  subject  are  extremely  namerous,  yet  they 
are  by  no  means  of  themselves  sufficient  instruc- 
tors, without  the  help  of  some  learned  guide  to 
enlighten  their  obscurities.  However,  with  respect 
to  the  observations  in  the  present  performance,  if 
you  give  them  a  frequent  and  attentive  perusal,  yon 
will  certeinly  be  able  to  enter  into  their  meaning ; 
but  the  ready  application  of  them  can  only  be 

R  The  treatise  here  mentioned  is  still  extant  among 
Cicero's  works,  and  appears  to  be  a  sort  (tf  epitome  of  what 
Aristotle  had  long  before  ]niblished  upon  the  nme  sub- 
ject. The  principal  design  of  it  is,  to  point  out  the  aeTefal 
sources  from  whence  argumenta  upon  every  question  may 
be  derived. 
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attained  by  repeated  ezerciBe.  And  in  this  exercise 
I  shall  not  fail  to  engage  you,  if  I  should  return 
safe  into  Italy,  and  find  the  republic  in  a  state  of 
repose.     Farewell. 
IUlegium.^  July  the  SfMh. 


LETTER   XIX. 
Bruhu  and  Caasiutf  Praiors^,  to  Ani^ny^  Consul. 

The  letter  we  have  received  from  you  is  altoge- 
ther agreeable  to  your  late  contumelious  and 
A  u  709  nienacing  edict,  and  by  no  means  becom- 
ing you  to  have  written  to  us.  We  have 
in  no  sort,  Antony,  given  you  any  just  proYOcation ; 
nor  could  we  have  imagined,  that  you  would  look 
upon  it  as  anything  extraordinary,  if,  invested  as 
we  are  with  the  high  authority  of  pnetors,  we 
thought  proper,  in  a  public  manifesto,  to  signify 
our  requests  to  the  consul.  But  if  it  raises  your 
indignation  that  we  presumed  to  take  this  liberty 
as  pnetors,  allow  us  to  lament  that  you  should  not 
indulge  us  in  it  at  least  as  friends. 

t^e  receive  it  as  an  instance  of  your  justice,  that 
you  deny  ever  having  complained  of  our  levying 
troops  and  contributions,  and  making  applications 
to  the  armies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  to  rise  in 
our  defence  ;  a  chaise  which  we  likewise  disavow 
in  every  particular.  We  cannot  but  wonder,  how- 
ever, since  you  were  silent  upon  this  head,  that  you 
should  be  so  little  able  to  command  yourself  upon 
another,  as  to  reproach  us  with  the  death  of 
Cssar. 

We  leave  it  to  your  own  reflections  to  determine 
what  sentiments  it  ought  to  create  in  us,  that  the 
pnetors  of  Rome,  in  order  to  preserve  the  tran- 
quillity and  liberties  of  the  commonwealth,  cannot 
publish  a  manifesto  declaring  their  desire  of  retiring 
from  the  execution  of  their  office,  without  being 
insulted  by  the  consul.  'Tis  in  vain,  however, 
that  yon  would  intimidate  us  by  your  arms ;  for  it 
would  ill  become  the  spirit  we  have  shown  to  be 
discouraged  by  dangers  of  any  kind.  As  little 
should  Antony  nttempt  to  usurp  an  authority  over 
those  to  whom  he  is  himself  indebted  for  the  liberty 
he  enjoys.  To  the  free  and  independent,  the  me- 
naces of  any  man  are  perfectly  impotent.  Had  we 
a  design,  therefore,  of  having  recourse  to  arms, 
your  letter  would  be  altogether  ineffectual  to  deter 
US  from  our  purpose.  But,  you  are  well  convinced, 
that  no  consideration  can  prevail  with  us  to  rekin- 
dle the  flames  of  a  civil  war ;  and,  perhaps,  you 
artfully  threw  out  these  menaces  in  order  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  our  pacific  measures  are  the 
effect,  not.of  choice,  but  timidity. 

To  speak  plainly  our  sentiments,  we  wish  to  see 
you  raised  to  the  highest  honours  ;  but  to  honours 
that  are  conferred  by  a  free  republic.     It  is  our 

k  A  sea-port  upon  the  western  point  of  Calabria,  oppo- 
site to  Sicily ;  it  is  now  called  lUgio. 

I  The  pnetors  could  not  legally  absent  thomaelveB  from 
Rome  for  above  ten  days,  unless  they  obtained  a  Bpecial 
dispensation  from  the  senate  for  that  purpoeo.  Brutus 
and  Cassiua,  therefSore,  not  thinking  it  safe  to  trust  them- 
aelves  in  the  city,  published  a  sort  of  manifesto,  directed 
to  Antony  as  consul,  requesting  him  to  move  the  senate 
for  this  licence  in  their  favour.  Antony,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  their  request,  seems  to  have  answered  it  by 
publishing  a  manifesto  on  his  part,  which  was  followed, 
likewise^  hy  a  private  letter  that  produced  the  present 
epistle. 


desire,  likewise,  not  to  engage  with  yon  in  any 
contests ;  but  we  mnst  add,  that  the  possession  of 
our  liberties  is  of  far  higher  value  in  our  esteem 
than  the  enjoyment  of  your  friendship.  Well  con- 
sider what  you  underteke,  and  how  far  you  may  be 
able  to  carry  it  into  execution  ;  reflecting,  not  how 
many  years  Csesar  was  permitted  to  live,  but  how 
short  a  period  he  was  suffered  to  reign^.  In  the 
mean  while,  we  implore  the  gods  to  inspire  you 
with  such  counsels  as  may  tend  to  the  advantage 
both  of  yourself  and  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
should  they  prove  otherwise,  we  wish  that  the  con- 
sequence may  be  as  little  detrimental  to  your  own 
interest,  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  dignity  and 
safety  of  the  republic.  • 
August  <&e  4th. 


LETTER   XX. 

To  PlancusK 
I  HAD  left  Rome,  and  was  actually  on  my  voyage 


.  TOOt 


to  Greece,  when  I  was  recalled  by  the  general  voice 
of  the  republic' :  but  the  conduct  of 
Marc  Antony,  ever  since  my  return,  has 

i  Cesar  did  not  continue  longer  than  fivo  months  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  his  usurpation ;  for  he  returned  to 
Rome,  from  the  conquest  of  l-^ompey's  sons  in  Spain,  in 
the  month  of  October  7(16,  and  was  assassinated  in  the 
March  following.— Veil.  Pat  ii.  K. 

k  Some  general  account  of  Plancus  has  already  been 
given  in  rem.  •,  p.  475>  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  he  was  appointed  by  Cesar  governor  of  the  farther 
Gaul,  where  he  now  was,  at  the  head  of  three  legions.  He 
is  said,  during  his  residence  in  that  province,  to  have 
founded  the  city  of  Lyons.  Upon  the  death  ctf  Ca»«r,  to 
whom  he  had  been  warmly  attached,  Cicero  employed  all 
his  art  to  engage  him  on  the  side  of  the  senate ;  and  Plan< 
cus,  after  much  hesitation,  at  length  declared  himself 
accordingly.  But  this  declaration  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  the  effect  of  a  belief  that  the  rupture  between 
Antony  and  the  senate  was  upon  the  point  of  being  accom- 
modated :  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  it  was  not  sincere. 
For  Plancus  soon  afterwards  betrayed  the  cause  he  had 
thus  profesMsd  to  support,  and  went  over  with  his  troops 
to  Antony^Pigh.  Annal.  ii.  ASS ;  Senec.  Ep.  91 ;  Veil.  Pat. 
ii.  63.    See  retn.  1  on  letter  18  of  book  zv. 

1  The  principal  motive  of  Cicero's  intended  voyage  into 
Greece  was  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  taking  part  in 
a  civil  war,  which  he  apprehended  would  soon  break  out 
between  Antony  and  young  Ponipey,  the  latter  being 
expected  from  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  contdderable  army. 
But  as  his  leaving  Italy  at  so  critical  and  important  a 
conjuncture  might  Justly  expose  him  to  the  censure  of  un- 
worthily deserting  the  republic,  he  was  long  and  greatly 
embarrassed  between  the  desire  of  preserving  his  character 
o^  the  one  side,  and  of  securing  his  person  on  the  other, 
the  two  points  which  seem,  throughout  his  whole  life,  to 
have  held  him  in  perpetual  suspense.  However,  he  at 
length  embarked ;  but  he  no  sooner  sailed  than  he  re- 
pented, as  usual,  of  the  step  he  had  taken.  Nevertheless, 
ho  pursued  his  voyage  and  arrived  in  Sicily,  from  whence 
he  proposed  to  stretch  over  into  Greece ;  but.  In  attempting 
this  passage,  he  was  Mown  back  by  contrary  winds  on  the 
coast  of  Italy.  Upon  his  going  ashore,  in  order  to  refresh 
himself,  he  was  informed  by  some  of  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  were  Just  arrived 
from  Rome,  that  there  were  great  hopes  Antony  would 
accommodate  affairs  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all 
partlesL  This  news  was  followed  by  a  letter  from  Atticus, 
pressing  him  to  renounce  his  Intended  voyage,  as  also  by 
an  interview  with  Brutus,  who  likewise  expressed  his  dis- 
^probation  of  that  scheme.  Upon  theee  considerations, 
therefore,  he  gave  up  all  farther  thoughts  of  Greece,  and 
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not  permitted  me  to  enjoy  a  moment  of  repose. 
The  ferocity  (for  to  call  it  pride  would  be  imputing 
a  vice  to  him  which  is  nothing  uncommon)  the 
ferocity  of  his  temper  is  so  excessive,  that  he  can- 
not bear  a  word,  or  even  a  look,  which  is  animated 
with  the  least  spirit  of  liberty.  It  is  this  that  fills 
my  heart  with  a  thousand  disquietudes :  but  dis- 
quietudes, in  which  my  own  preservation  is  by  no 
means  concerned.  No,  my  friend,  I  have  nothing 
farther  to  wish  with  respect  to  myself,  whether  I 
consider  the  years  to  which  I  am  arrived™,  the 
actions  that  I  have  performed,  or  the  glory  (if  that 
may  be  mentioned  as  of  any  value  in  the  account) 
with  which  they  have  been  crowned.  All  my 
anxiety  is  for  our  country  alone ;  and  the  more  so, 
my  dear  Plancus,  as  the  time  appointed  for  your 
succession  to  the  consular  office*^  is  so  remote,  that 
it  is  rather  to  be  wished  than  expected,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  preserve  our  liberties  so  long 
alive.  What  rational  hopes,  indeed,  can  possibly 
be  entertained,  where  a  commonwealth  is  totally 
oppressed  by  the  arms  of  the  most  violent  and  out- 
rageous of  men,  where  neither  the  senate  nor  the 
people  have  any  authority ;  where  neither  laws  nor 
justice  prevail ;  and,  in  one  word,  where  there  is 
not  the  least  trace  or  shadow  of  civil  government 
remaining?  But  as  you  receive,  I  imagine,  the 
public  accounts  of  what  is  transacted  amongst  us, 
I  need  not  descend  into  a  detail  of  particulars. 
Let  me  rather^  in  consequence  of  that  affection  I 
bear  you,  and  which  has  been  still  increasing  from 
our  earliest  youth,  let  me  rather  remind  and  exhort 
you,  to  turn  all  your  thoughts  and  cares  towards 
the  republic.  If  it  should  not  be  utterly  destroyed 
ere  you  enter  upon  the  consuhir  office,  it  may, 
without  difficulty,  be  steered  right.  Though  I  will 
add,  that  much  vigilance  as  well  as  great  good 
fortune  must  concur,  in  order  to  preserve  it  to 
that  desirable  period.  But  I  hope  we  may  see  you 
here,  somewhat  before  that  time  shall  arrive. 
Meanwhile,  besides  the  inducements  that  arise  to 
me  from  my  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the 
republic,  you  may  be  assured  that,  from  my  parti- 
cular attachment  likewise  to  yourself,  I.  shall  exert 
my  utmost  efforts  for  the  advancement  of  your 
credit  and  honours.  By  these  means,  I  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  to  discharge,  at  once,  the  duties  I 
owe  both  to  my  country  and  to  my  friend ;  to  that 
country  which  is  the  object  of  my  warmest  affec- 
tions, and  to  that  friend  whose  amity  I  would  most 
religiously  cultivate. 

I  am  extremely  rejoiced,  though  by  no  means 
surprised,  to  find  that  you  treat  Fimiius<*  agreeably 
to  his  rank  and  merit.  Be  assured  that  whatever 
favours  you  shall  think  proper  to  confer  upon  him, 
I  shall  consider  them  as  lo  many  immediate 
instances  of  your  regard  to  myself.    FarewelL 

immediately  returned  to  Rome.— Ad  Att  xiv.  13,  22 ;  zv. 
19,  20, 81,  33;  xvl.  6,  7. 

n  Cicero  was,  at  this  time,  in  his  63d  year. 

B  Plancus  was  in  the  number  of  those  whom  Caesar  had 
named  to  the  consulate,  in  that  general  designation  of 
magistrates  whioh  he  made  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
But  as  Plancus  stood  last  in  the  list,  his  lum  was  not  to 
commence  till  the  year  711* 

o  He  was  Ueuteoant  to  Plancus  in  GauL 


LETTER   XXL 
Decimus  Brutut,  Conntl  eleei^f  to  Cicero. 

If  I  entertained  the  least  doubt  of  your  inclina- 
tions to  serve  me,  I  should  be  extremely  copious 
^  „  jQQ    in  my  solicitations  for  that  purpose ;  but 
'I  have  strongly  persuaded  mysdf  that  my 
interest  is  already  a  part  of  your  care. 

I  led  my  army  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Alps,  not  so  much  from  an  ambition  of  being 
saluted  with  the  title  of  lmperator\  as  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  martial  spirit  of  my  troops, 
and  to  strengthen  their  attachment  to  our  cause. 
In  both  these  views  I  have,  I  think,  succeeded : 
as  the  soldiers  have  had  an  opportunity,  by 
this  measure,  of  experiencing  the  courage  and 
the  generosity  of  their  general.  I  was  engaged  with 
the  most  warlike  of  these  people :  and  have  taken 
and  destroyed  great  numbers  of  their  forts.  In 
short,  I  thought  the  action  sufficiently  considerable 
to  send  an  account  of  it  to  the  senate.  I  hope, 
therefore,  you  will  support  my  pretensions  with 
your  suffrage,  as  it  wUl,  at  the  same  time,  be 
greatly  contributing  to  the  credit  of  the  common 
cause.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIL 
To  Decimus  BruhUt  Contul  elect. 

It  is  of  much  consequence  to  the  success  of  this 
epistle,  whether  it  reaches  you  in  an  anxious  or  an 
A.  u  709  ^*'y  ^OJXT,  Accordingly,  I  have  directed 
the  bearer  to  watch  the  favourable  mo- 
ment of  delivering  it  into  your  hands  :  as  there  is 
a  time,  my  friend,  when  a  letter,  no  less  than  a 
visit,  may  prove  extremely  unseasonable.  But  if 
he  should  observe  the  caution  I  have  enjoined  him, 
and  this  should  find  you,  as  I  hope  it  will,  in  a 
state  of  mind  perfectly  serene  and  undisturbed,  I 
doubt  not  of  your  ready  compliance  with  the  request 
I  am  going  to  make. 

Lucius  Lamia  offers  himself  as  a  candidate  at 
the  ensuing  election  of  pmtors.  There  is  no  man 
with  whom  I  live  in  an  equal  degree  of  familiarity, 
as  we  are  intimately,  indeed,  united,  by  a  long 
acquaintance.  But  what  greatly,  likewise,  recom- 
mends him  to  me  is,  that  nothing  affords  me  more 
entertainment  than  his  company.  To  this  I  must 
add,  the  infinite  obligations  I  reodved  from  him  in 
my  affair  with  Clodius.  He  was  at  that  time  at  the 
head  of  the  equestrian  order ;  and  he  entered  with 
so  much  spirit  into  my  cause,  that  the  consul  Ga- 
binius  commanded  him  to  withdraw  from  Rome ; 
an  indignity  never  offered  before  to  any  citizen  of 

P  Decimus  Brutus  was  nominated  by  Caesar  to  be  col- 
league with  Plancus,  of  whose  appointment  to  the  cf»n«iilar 
office  mention  has  been  made  in  rem.  «  on  the  preceding 
epistle.  Soon  after  the  rest  of  the  canspirators  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  Rome,  Decimus  withdrew  into  Cisalpine 
Oaul,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  that  province  which 
had  been  allotted  to  him  by  Caesar*  and  to  put  himself  in 
a  posture  of  defence  against  the  attempts  which  Antony 
was  meditating.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  that  pcovince, 
he  employed  his  troops  in  an  expediticm  against  certain 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  mountains ;  and  having 
happily  executed  this  scheme,  he  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter to  request  Cicero's  suffrage  in  procuring  him  those 
distinctions  which  the  senate  usually  decreed  to  tholr  sao- 
cessful  generals. 

4  See  rem.  b,  p.  333. 
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the  repablic.  As  the  world  has  not  forgotten  what 
he  thus  suffered  upon  my  account,  I  am  sure  it 
would  be  the  highest  reproach  upon  mj  character 
if  I  did  not  remember  it  myself;  and,  therefore, 
my  dear  friend,  be  well  assured  that  the  good  or 
ill  success  of  Lamia,  in  his  present  pursuit,  will  no 
less  sensibly  affect  me,  than  if  I  were  personally 
concerned.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  illus- 
trious character  which  Lamia  bears,  together  with 
the  great  popularity  he  has  acquired  by  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  games  he  exhibited  when  he  was 
aedile,  yet  I  am  labouring  with  as  much  assiduity 
to  promote  his  interest,  as  if  he  had  none  of  these 
advantages  to  recommend  him.  If,  then,  I  possess 
that  share  in  your  affection  which  I  am  well 
persuaded  I  enjoy ;  let  me  entreat  you  to  write 
to  Lupus  to  secure  the  votes  of  those  eques- 
trian centuries  over  which  you  bear  an  unlimited 
sway.  But  not  to  detain  you  with  a  multiplicity 
of  words,  I  will  conclude  all  with  most  sincerely 
assuring  you,  that  although  there  is  nothing,  my 
dear  Brutus,  which  I  have  not  reason  to  expect 
from  your  friendship,  yet  you  can,  in  no  instance, 
more  effectually  oblige  me,  than  by  complying  with 
my  present  request    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIII. 
To  the  tame', 
Thbkb  is  none  of  my  friends  with  whom  I  live 
in  so  strict  an  intimacy  as  with  Lamia.  To  say 
A  V.  709.  ^^^  ^  '^"^  much  indebted  to  his  good 
offices,  would  not  be  speaking  of  them  in 
the  terms  they  deserve ;  for  the  truth  is  (and  it  is 
a  truth  of  which  the  whole  republic  is  sensible), 
he  has  conferred  upon  me  the  highest  and  most 
generous  obligations.  Lamia,  after  having  passed 
through  the  office  of  sedile  with  the  greatest  splen- 
dour and  magnificence,  now  offers  himself  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  pnetorship ;  and,  it  is  universally 
acknowledged,  that  he  wants  neither  interest  nor 
dignity  to  support  his  pretensions.  However,  the 
opposition  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  from  his  com- 
petitors is  so  strong,  that  I  have  many  fears  for  the 
event ;  and,  therefore,  think  myself  obliged  to  be 
his  general  solicitor  upon  this  occasion.  I  well 
know  how  much  it  is  in  your  power  to  serve  me  in 
this  affair,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  inclination. 
Be  assured,  then,  my  dear  Brutus,  that  you  cannot 
more  sensibly  oblige  me  than  by  assisting  Lamia 
in  his  present  pursuit :  and  it  is  with  all  the 
warmth  of  my  heart  that  I  entreat  you  to  exert 
your  utmost  interest  for  that  purpose.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIV. 
To  Caitu  CasHus. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  my  late 
speech*  has  received  your  approbation.    If  I  could 
700.   inorc  frequently  enforce  the  same  senti- 
ments, the  liberties  of  the  republic  might 

r  This  letter  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  duplicate  of 
the  former,  as  it  is  written  to  the  same  person,  and  upon 
the  same  oooadon. 

■  Upon  Cicero's  retom  to  Rome  [see  rem.  ^  p.  Ul]  he 
jpscelved  a  summons  from  Antony  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  senate,  which  was  to  be  holden  the  next  morning ;  but 
as  the  business  of  this  meeting  was  to  decree  certain  divine 


easily  be  recovered.  But  that  far  more  desperate 
and  detestable  scoundrel*  than  he"  at  whose  death 
you  said  '*  the  worst  of  all  villains  is  expired,"  is 
watching  for  a  pretence  to  begin  his  murderous 
purposes ;  and  his  single  view,  in  charging  me 
with  having  advised  the  killing  of  Csesar,  is  merely 
to  excite  the  veteran  soldiers  against  my  life.  But 
this  is  a  danger  which  I  am  not  afraid  to  hazard, 
since  he  gives  me  a  share  with  yon  in  the  honour 
of  that  glorious  deed.  Hence  it  is,  however,  that 
neither  Piso,  who  first  ventured  to  inveigh  against 
the  measures  of  Antony,  nor  myself,  who  made  a 
speech  to  the  same  purpose  about  a  month*  after- 
wards, '  nor  Publius  Servilius,  who  followed  my 
example,  can  any  of  us  appear  with  safety  in  the 
senate.  For  this  inhuman  gladiator  has  evidently 
a  design  upon  our  lives :  and  he  hoped  to  have 
rendered  me  the  first  victim  of  his  cruel  vengeance. 
With  this  sanguinary  view  he  entered  the  senate  on 
the  I9th  of  September,  having  several  days  before 
retired  to  the  villa  of  Metellus,  in  order  to  prepare 
an  inflammatory  speech  against  me"".  But  who 
shall  reconcile  the  silent  meditations  of  eloquence 
with  the  noisy  revels  of  lewdness  and  debauchery  ? 
Accordingly,  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  his  audience 
(as  I  have  already,  I  believe,  mentioned  to  you  in 
a  former  letter)  that  he  could  not  so  properly  be 
said  to  have  delivered  a  speech,  as  to  have  dis- 
charged, with  his  usual  indecency,  the  horrid  fumes 
of  his  scandalous  intemperance. 

You  are  persuaded,  you  tell  me,  that  my  credit 
and  eloquence  will  be  able  to  produce  some  good 
effect.  And  some,  indeed,  they  have  produced, 
considering  the  sad  situation  of  our  affairs.  They 
have  rendered  the  people  sensible  that  there  are 
three  persons  of  consular  rank,  who,  because  they 
are  in  the  interest  of  the  republic,  and  have  spoken 
their  sentiments  in  the  senate  with  freedom,  cannot 
attend  that  assembly  without  the  danger  of  being 
assassinated.  And  this  is  all  the  good  you  are  to 
expect  from  my  oratory. 

A  certain  relation  of  yours'  is  so  captivated  with 
his  new  alliance,  that  he  no  longer  concerns  him- 
self in  the  success  of  your  games ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  mortified  to  the  last  degree  at  those 
peals  of  applause  with  which  your  brother  was 
distinguished}'.  Another  of  your  family'  has  been 
softened  by  some  grants  which  it  is  pretended  that 
Ceesar  had  designed  to  confer  upon  him.     This, 

honours  to  the  memory  of  C^sar,  our  author  excused  him- 
self from  being  present.  The  following  day,  however, 
Antony  being  absent,  Cicero  ventured  to  appear  in  the 
senate,  when  he  delivered  the  qieech  to  which  he  here 
alludes,  and  which  is  the  first  of  those  that  are  called  his 
•*  PhUippics."    See  Life  of  Cicero,  p.  243. 

t  Antony.  «  Cosar. 

▼  The  speech  mentioned  in  rem.  *  of  this  letter. 

«  It  was  in  answer  to  this  speech  that  Cicero  composed 
his  second  Philippic,  which,  however,  he  did  not  deliver. 
.For,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  absented  himself  from 
this  meeting  of  the  senate,  as  th^-  did  not  think  it  safe  for 
him  to  be  present.— Manatiua 

*■  Lepidus  is  supposed  to  be  the  person  here  meant,  as  he 
was  related  to  Cassius  by  his  own  marriage,  and  had  lately 
married  his  son  to  Antony's  daughter. 

7  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  obliged,  as  pnetors,  to  exhibit 
certain  games  In  honour  of  Apollo,  with  which  the  public 
were  annually  entertained  on  the  third  of  July ;  but  as 
they  had  withdrawn  themsdves  from  Rome,  theee  games 
were  conducted  by  the  brother  of  CassiusL 

*  It  Is  not  known  to  whom  Cicero  alludes  in  this  plam, 
nor  In  the  period  immeduttely  following. 
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however,  might  be  borne  with  patience ;  but  is  it 
not  utterly  beyond  all  endurance,  that  there  should 
be  a  man  who  dares  openly  avow  that  he  supports 
the  measures  of  that  scoundrel,  Antony,  with  the 
hopes  that  his  son  will  be  chosen  consul  when  you 
and  Brutus  are  entitled  to  be  candidates  for  that 
office  ?  As  to  our  friend,  Lucius  Cotta,  a  fatal 
despair  (for  so  he  terms  it  himself)  has  almost 
entirely  drivcQ  him  from  the  senate.  Lucius  Csesar, 
that  firm  and  excellent  patriot,  is  prevented  from 
coming  thither  by  his  Ul  state  of  health ;  and 
Servius  Sulpicius,  who  is  a  tme  friend  to  the  canse 
of  liberty,  and  whose  authority  might  be  of  infinite 
service  in  the  present  conjuncture,  is,  unhappily, 
i  absent  from  Rome.  After  having  mentioned  these, 
I  must  take  the  liberty  to  say,  that  I  cannot  ^dd 
any  others!  excepting  the  consuls  elect,  who  may 
be  justly  deemed  as  well-wishers  to  the  republic. 
The  truth  is,  these  are  the  only  persons  upon  whose 
advice  and  authority  the  commonwealth  can  depend. 
And  small,  indeed,  would  their  number  be,  even  in 
the  best  of  times ;  how  unequal,  then,  must  their 
strength  be  found,  to  combat  against  the  worst  ? 
All  oar  hopes,  therefore,  rest  entirely  upon  you  and 
Brutus :  I  mean,  if  you  have  not  withdrawn  from 
us  with  a  view  only  to  your  own  preservation ;  for, 
if  that  should  be  the  case,  we  have  nothing,  alas  ! 
to  hope,  either  from  Brutus  or  from  you.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  you  are  forming  some  glorious 
enterprise  worthy  of  your  exalted  characters,  I 
doubt  not  that  the  republic,  by  your  assistance, 
will  soon  recover  her  liberties ;  and  1  have  only  to 
wish,  that  I  may  not  be  destroyed  ere  that  happy 
day  shall  arrive.  In  the  mean  time,  my  best  ser- 
vices neither  are,  nor  shall  be,  wanting  to  your 
family  ;  and  whether  they  should  apply  to  me  for 
that  purpose,  or  not,  I  shall  never  fail  to  give  them 
proofs  of  my  friendship  towards  you.  Farewell. 


LETTER   XXV. 
To  Plancus, 

AcKBEABtT  to  the  friendship  which  subsists 
between  us,  my  services  should  not  have  been 
A.  u.  709.  ^«"»t>°g  to  advance  your  dignities',  if  I 
could  have  been  present  in  the  senate, 
consistently  with  my  honour  or  my  safety.  But  no 
man  can  freely  deliver  his  opinion  in  that  assembly 
without  being  exposed  to  the  violences  of  a  military 
force,  that  are  licensed  to  commit  their  outrages 
with  full  impunity ;  and  it  would  ill  become  my 
rank  and  character  to  speak  upon  public  afiairs 
in  a  place  where  I  am  more  attentively  observed, 
and  more  closely  surrounded,  by  soldiers  than  by 
senators.  In  any  instance  of  private  concern,  my 
"best  offices  shall  not  be  wanting  to  you ;  nor  shall 
they,  indeed,  even  in  those  of  a  public  nature, 
whatever  hazard  I  may  run,  where  my  appearance 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  promote  your  interest. 
But  where  it  may  be  equally  advanced  without  my 
concurrence,  suffer  me,  I  entreat  you,  to  pay  a 
proper  regard  to  my  own  dignity  and  preservation. 
Farewell. 

*  Tbe  occadon  on  which  Plancus  had  applied  to  Cicero 
for  his  Gervices  in  the  eenate  does  not  appear. 


LETTER  XXVL 

To  Caitu  Cassitu. 

The  malignant  spirit  of  your  friend^  breaks  out 

every  day  with  greater  and  more  open  violence.  To 

A  D.  709.   ^^t*'^^^^*  ^  t^^  ^^^  place,  the  statue 

which    he  has    lately  erected  near  the 

rostrum,  to  Caesar,  under  which  he  has  inscribed. 

To  THE  EXCELLENT  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTET  ; 

intimating  that  you  and  your  heroic  associates  are 
to  be  considered,  not  only  as  assassins,  but  parri- 
cides. In  which  number  I  am,  likewise,  included ; 
for  this  outrageous  man  represents  me  as  the  prin- 
cipal adviser  and  promoter  of  your  most  glorious 
enterprise.  Would  to  heaven  the  charge  were  true ! 
for  had  I  been  a  party  in  your  councils,  I  should 
have  put  it  out  of  his  power  thus  to  perplex  and 
embarrass  our  affairs'^.  But  this  was  a  point 
which  depended  upon  yourselves  to  determine; 
and,  since  the  opportunity  is  now  over,  I  can  only 
wish  that  I  were  capable  of  giving  you  any  effectual 
advice.  But  the  truth  is,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  in 
what  manner  to  act  myself :  for  to  what  purpose  is 
resistance,  where  one  cannot  oppose  force  by  force  ? 
It  is  evidently  the  intent  of  Cesar's  party  to 
revenge  his  death.  And,  accordingly,  Antony 
being  on  the  2d  of  October  last  presented  to  the 
people  by  Canutius*^,  mentioned  the  generous  de- 
liverers of  our  country  in  terms  that  traitors  alone 
deserve.  He  scrupled  not  to  assert,  likewise,  that 
you  had  acted  entirely  by  my  advice,  and  that 
Canutius,  also,  was  under  the  same  influence.  He 
had  the  mortification, however,  to  leave  the  roetrum 
with  great  disgrace.  In  a  word,  you  may  judge 
what  are  the  designs  of  this  faction  by  their  having 
seized  tbe  appointments  of  your  lieutenant* ;  for 
does  not  their  conduct,  in  this  instance,  sufficiently 
declare,  that  they  considered  this  money  as  going 
to  be  remitted  to  a  public  enemy  }  Wretched  con- 
dition, indeed !  that  we,  who  scorned  to  submit  to 
a  master,  should  more  ignobly  crouch  to  one  of 
our  fellow  slaves  !  Nevertheless,  I  am  still  inclined 
to  flatter  myself,  that  we  are  not  quite  deprived  of 
all  hopes  of  being  delivered  by  your  heroic  efforts. 
But  where  then,  let  me  ask,  are  yoor  troops  ?  And 
vrith  this  question  I  will  conclude  my  letter ;  as  I 
had  rather  leave  the  rest  to  be  suggested  by  your 
own  reflections,  than  by  mine.    Farewell. 


k  Antony. 

c  Cicero  frequently  reproadies  the  conspiraton  with 
having  oomxnitted  a  capital  mistake  in  sparing  Antanjr 
when  they  destroyed  Cesar,  an  error  which  our  antbor 
would  have  preyented,  it  seems,  had  they  admitted  him 
into  their  oouncils.  But  it  may  he  aflirmed,  (and  upoi 
the  authority  of  Cicero  himself,)  that  nothing  ooold  have 
been  mora  unjustifiable  than  to  have  rendered  Antony  a 
Joint  Tictira  with  Cipsar.  Tis  true,  thero  was  an  andent 
law  subsisting,  by  which  every  (me  was  authorised  to  lift 
up  his  sword  against  the  num  who  should  disoover  any 
designs  of  invading  the  public  liberties.  But  Antony' was 
80  far  from  having  given  indications  of  thb  kind  at  Cesar's 
death,  that  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  to  Atticna,  soon 
afterwards,  tells  him  he  looked  upon  Antony  as  a  man  too 
much  devoted  to  the  indulgences  of  a  luxurious  life  to  be 
inclined  to  form  any  schemes  destructive  of  the  public 
repose :  "  quern  quidem  ego  (says  he)  epularum  magis 
arbitror  rationem  habere,  quam  quidquam  mall  oogitaie," 
^Plut.  in  Vit  PnblicoL  ;  Ad  Att  vi  3. 

d  He  vna  one  of  the  tribunes  for  the  present  year. 

c  As  proconsul  of  Syria,  to  which  province  Caaaiua  waa, 
probably,  on  his  way  when  this  letter  was  written. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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LETTER   XXVIL 
To  Com\fienit. 
Steatorius  has  given  me  an  ample  aoconnt  of 
the  sad  situation  of  ^aira  in  yoar  province  ^    Oh, 
A.  u.  709    ^^  friend,  what  insufferable  outrages  are 
committed  in  every  part  of  the  Roman 
dominions  !    But  those  which  have  been  offered  to 
yourself  are  so  much  the  less  to  be  borne,  as  they 
are  aggravated  by  the  superior  veneration  which  is 
doe  to  your  illustrious  rank  and  character.     Not- 
withstanding, therefore,  that  your  great  and  gener- 
ous spirit  may  incline  you  to  look  upon  these 
insults  wiUi  calmness,  and,  perhaps,  with  indiffer- 
ence, yet  you  ought  by  no  means  to  suffer  them  to 
pass  unchastised. 

The  news  of  Rome,  I  well  know,  is  rq;ularly 
transmitted  to  you,  otherwise  I  would  take  upon 
myself  to  be  your  informer,  and  particularly  of  the 
late  attempt  of  OctaviusK.  The  fact  laid  to  his 
charge  is  considered  by  the  populace  as  a  mere 
fiction  of  Antony,  in  order  to  gain  a  pretence  to 
seize  upon  the  young  man's  estate.  But  the  more 
penetrating  and  better  sort,  not  only  credit  the 
report,  but  highly  approve  the  design.  Indeed,  the 
hopes  of  the  republic  are  greatly  turned  towards 
Octavius  ;  as  there  is  nothing  which  his  generous 
thirst  of  glory,  'tis  believed,  will  not  animate  him 
to  perform.  My  friend  Antony,  at  the  same  time, 
is  so  sensible  of  his  being  generally  detested,  that 
although  he  discovered  the  assassins  in  his  house, 
yet  he  would  not  venture  to  make  the  affair  public. 
He  set  out  for  Bmndisium  on  the  9th  of  October, 
in  order  to  meet  the  four  legions^  that  are  return- 
ing from  Macedonia ;  he  hopes,  by  bribing  them 
over  to  his  interest,  to  conduct  them  to  Rome,  and 
with  their  assistance  to  fix  the  yoke  upon  our 
necks.  Thus  you  see  the  situation  of  the  republic  I 
if  a  republic,  indeed,  it  may  with  any  propriety  be 
called,  where  all  is  in  a  state  of  intestine  war.  I 
frequently  lament  your  fortune,  in  having  been  bom 
so  late,  as  never  to  have  tasted  the  happiness  of 
living  in  a  sound  and  well-regulated  common- 
wealth. You  remember  the  time,  however,  when 
there  was  a  prospect,  at  least,  of  better  days,  but 
now  that  prospect  is  no  more!  How  in  truth 
should  it  any  longer  subsist,  after  Antony  dared  to 
declare,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  that 
"  Canutius  affected  to  rank  himself  with  those* 

f  Of  Africa.    See  rem.  >»,  p.  fi37. 

K  *'  Octavioi^  in  order  to  maintain  by  stratagem  what  he 
could  not  gain  by  force,  formed  a  design  against  Antony's 
life,  and  actually  provided  certain  slaves  to  assassinate 
him,  who  were  discovered  and  seixed  with  their  poniards 
in  Antony's  house."  Thus  far  Dr.  Middleton,  who  might 
have  added  (as  a  learned  critic  has  remarlced)  that  Cicero 
himself,  together  with  his  nephew  Quintus,  were  charged 
hy  Antony  with  being  aooomplioes  in  this  plot,  and  that 
the  charge  appears  to  have  been  tru&  For  though,  tn  the 
present  letter,  indeed,  Cicero  talks  of  this  affair  as  if  he 
was  no  otherwise  acquainted  with  It  tlian  by  common 
report :  yet,  in  a  speech  which  he  afterwards  made  in  the 
senate,  when  Antony  had  retired  into  Gaul,  taking  notice 
of  the  above-mentioned  accusation,  he  avows  and  glories 
in  the  charge --Life  of  Cicero,  p  845 ;  Tunstal's  Observ. 
on  the  Letters  between  Cic.  and  Brut  p.  148 ;  Phil,  ia 
7.  a 

^  These  were  part  of  that  army  which  Cesar  intended  to 
lead  against  the  Parthians,  and  which  he  had  sent  before 
him  into  Macedonia,  to  wait  his  arrival  for  that  purpose. 

I  The  conspirators. 


who  could  never  appear  in  Rome,  so  long  as  he 
preserved  his  life  and  authority?"  But  thanks  to 
philosophy  for  having  taught  me  to  endure  this  and 
every  other  mortification  which  human  nature  can 
possibly  suffer ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  not  only  cured 
me  of  all  my  disquietudes,  but  armed  my  breast 
against  every  future  assault  of  fortune.  And  let 
me  advise  you  to  fortify  yourself  irith  the  same 
resolution,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  nothing  but 
gniilt  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  real  evil.  But 
these  are  reflections  which  you  know  much  better 
how  to  make,  than  I  can  instruct  you. 

Stratorius  has  always  been  highly  in  my  esteem ; 
but  he  has  rendered  himself  more  particularly  so 
by  the  great  diligence,  fidelity,  and  judgment  he 
diyovers  in  the  management  of  your  affairs.  Take 
care  of  yonr  health,  as  the  most  pleasing  instance 
you  can  give  me  of  your  friendship.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXVIII. 
To  the  same, 
Mt  very  intimate  and  most  accomplished  friend, 
Cains  Anicius,  has  obtained  a  titular  legation^  into 
A  u.  700.  ^^^f  ^  ^^^^  to  transact  some  business 
relating  to  his  private  concerns  in  that 
province.  Let  me,  therefore,  entreat  your  best 
ofiices  to  him  upon  all  occasions,  and  that  you 
would  give  him  your  assistance  for  the  more  easy 
and  expeditious  despatch  of  his  affairs.  But  above 
all  (as  it  is  superior  to  all  in  my  friend's  estima- 
tion) I  recommend  the  dignity  of  his  rank  and 
character  to  your  peculiar  regard ;  and  accordingly 
I  make  it  my  request,  that  you  would  appoint 
lictors  to  attend  him.  This  is  a  compliment  which 
I  always  spontaneously  paid,  during  my  own  pro- 
consulate, to  those  of  senatorial  rank,  who  came 
into  my  province,  and  which  I  have  ever,  likewise, 
myself  received  upon  the  same  occasions ;  as,  in- 
dMd,  it  is  what  I  have  both  heard  and  observed  to 
have  been  generally  practised  by  proconsuls  of  the 
greatest  distinction.  You  will  act,  then,  in  the 
same  manner,  my  dear  Comificius,  in  the  present 
instance,  if  I  have  any  share  in  your  affection,  and 
in  all  other  respects  will  consult  the  honour  and 
interest  of  my  friend,  assuring  yourself  that  you 
cannot  confer  upon  me  a  more  acceptable  service. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  XXIX. 

To  Tiro. 

I  SEE  into  your  scheme ;  you  have  a  design  that 

your  letters,  as  well  as  mine'',  should  make  their 

A  V.  70A   spp^^rance  in  public.    But,  tell  me,  how 

happened  it,  that  you,  who  are  wont  to 

be  the  supreme  judge  and  critic  of  my  writings, 

should  be  guilty  of  so  inaccurate  an  expression  as 


J  Seer«m.  o.p.  Ml. 

^  It  appears,  from  an  epistle  to  Atticus,  that  Cioero  had 
formed  a  design,  about  this  time,  of  publishing  a  collection 
of  his  letters.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  greater 
part  of  those  which  are  now  extant  were  sent  into  the 
world  at  different  times,  and  by  different  hands,  after  his 
decease,  as  there  are  many  of  them  which  one  can  scarce 
suppose  that  either  himself,  or  any  friend  who  had  a  regard 
to  liis  memory,  would  have  suffered  to  come  abroad. — Ad 
Att.  xvi.  5. 
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to  desire  me  *^  faithfully^  to  preserve  my  health?'' 
That  adverb  sorely  can  have  no  business  there,  as 
its  proper  employment  is  to  attend  upon  some 
word  that  imports  a  moral  obligation.  In  figura- 
tive language,  its  use,  indeed,  is  various,  as  it  may 
be  applied  even  to  inanimate  and  intellectual  ob- 
jects, provided  (as  Theophrastus  observes)  the 
metaphor  be  not  too  bold  and  unnatural.  But  we 
will  reserve  this  for  a  conversation  when  we  meet 

Demetrius  has  been  here  ;  but  I  had  the  address 
to  avoid  both  him  and  his  retinue.  Doubtless,  you 
will  regret  that  you  lost  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
him.  It  is  an  opportunity,  however,  which  you 
may  still  recover;  for  he  returns,  it  seems,  to- 
morrow. Accordingly,  I  purpose  to  leave  this 
place  the  next  morning. 

I  am  extremely  uneasy  about  your  health,  and 
entreat  you  not  to  omit  any  means  that  may  con- 
tribute to  its  re-establishment  It  is  thus  that  you 
will  render  me  insensible  of  your  absence,  and 
abundantly  discharge  all  the  services  I  require  at 
your  hands. 

I  am  obliged  to  your  good  offices  towards  Cus- 
pius,  for  1  greatly  interest  myself  in  the  success  of 
his  affairs.    Adieu. 


LETTER  XXX. 
To  Comificius, 
QuiNTUS  TuRius,  who  was  an  African  merchant 
of  great  probity,  as  well  as  of  an  honourable  family, 
A  u  700.  ^^  ^^ly  dead.  He  has  appointed  Cneiua 
Saturninus,  Sextus  Aufidius,  and  Caius 
Anneius,  together  with  Quintus  Considius  Gallus, 
Lucius  ServUius  Posthumus,  and  Caius  Rubeliius, 
all  of  them  men  of  the  same  worthy  character  aS 
himself,  his  joint  heirs.  I  find  you  have  already 
treated  them  in  so  generous  a  manner,  that  they 
have  more  occasion  for  my  ac^oiowledgments  to 
you  than  my  recommendation ;  and,  indeed,  the 
favours  they  gratefully  profess  to  have  received 
from  your  hands,  are  more  considerable  than  1 
should  have  ventured,  perhaps,  to  request  Never- 
theless, as  I  perfectly  well  know  the  regard  you 
pay  to  my  recommendation,  I  will  take  courage, 
and  entreat  you  to  add  to  those  services  which  you 
have  already,  without  my  solicitation,  so  liberally 

i  conferred  upon  them.  But  what  I  am  particularly 
to  desire  is,  that  you  would  not  suffer  Eros  Turios, 
the  testator's  freedman,  to  continue  to  embezzle  his 
late  patron's  effects.  In  every  other  instance,  also, 
I  recommend  their  interest  to  your  protection, 
assuring  you  that  you  will  receive  much  satisfaction 

I  from  the  regard  and  attachment  of  these  my  illus- 
trious friends.  Again  and  again,  therefore,  I  very 
earnestly  recommend  them  to  your  good  offices. 
Farewell. 

1  It  is  !mpoflsibIe»  perhaps,  to  determine,  precisely, 
wherein  the  impropriety  of  this  expression  consisted,  as  it 
docs  not  appear  fh>m  the  original  whether  Tiro  spoke  of 
his  own  health  or  of  Cicero's-  In  the  translation,  however, 
it  is  applied  to  the  latter,  as  it  seems  to  render  the  expres- 
sion less  critically  just.  For  as  Tiro  was  Cicero's  shive. 
the  oare  of  his  health  was  a  duty  which  the  former  owed 
to  the  latter,  as  a  necessary  means  of  enabling  him  to 
perform  those  services  to  which  Cicero  had  a  right.  Ao- 
cnrdingly.  therefore,  to  our  author's  own  remark  concern- 
ing the  literal  use  of  the  word  Jldelis,  Tiro  might  very 
properly  have  applied  it  in  the  sense  here  mentioned.  But 
there  was  no  such  duty  owing  from  the  master  to  the 


J 


LETTER   XXXL 


To  Decimut  Brutus f  Consul  elect. 

When  our  friend  Lupus  arrived  with  your  des- 
patches, I  had  retired  from  Rome"  to  a  place 
A.  u  7091  ^**®'^  ^  thought  I  could  be  most  secure 
from  danger.  For  this  reason,  notwith- 
standing he  took  care  that  your  letter"  should  be 
delivered  into  my  hands,  and  continued  some  days 
in  the  city,  yet  he  returned  without  receiving  my 
answer.  However,  I  came  back  hither  on  the  9th 
of  this  month  o,  when  I  immediately,  as  my  first 
and  principal  concern,  paid  a  visit  to  PansaP,  from 
whom  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing]  such  an 
account  of  you  as  was  most  agreeable  to  my  wishes. 
As  you  wanted  not  any  exhortations  to  engage  you 
in  the  noblest  enterprise  i  that  stands  recorded  in 
history,  so  I  am  persuaded  they  are  altogether  un. 
necessary  in  the  present  conjuncture.  It  may  not 
be  improper,  nevertheless,  just  to  intimate  that 
the  whole  expectations  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
all  their  hopes  of  liberty^  are  entirely  fixed  upon 
you.  If  you  constantly  bear  in  mind  (what  I  well 
know  is  ever  in  your  thoughts)  the  glorious  part 
you  have  already  achieved,  most  undoubtedly  you 
can  never  forget  how  much  there  still  remains  for 
you  to  perform.  In  fact,  should  that  man  to  whom 
I  always  declared  myself  a  friend,  till  he  openly  and 
forwardly  took  up  arms  against  the  republic; 
should  Antony  possess  himself  of  your  province', 
I  see  not  the  least  possibility  of  our  preservation. 
I  join  my  earnest  intercessions,  therefore,  with 
those  of  the  whole  republic,  that  you  would  finish 
what  you  have  so  happily  begun,  and  deliver  us  for 
ever  from  the  tyranny  of  a  despotic  government 
This  patriot  task  belongs  particularly  to  yourself; 
and  Rome,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  every  nation 
throughout  the  world,  not  only  expects,  but  requires 
their  deliverance  at  your  hands.  But  I  am  sen- 
sible (as  I  have  already  said)  that  you  need  no 
exhortations  to  animate  you  for  this  purpose.  I 
will  spare  my  admonitions,  therefore,  and  rather 
assure  you  (what,  indeed,  is  more  properly  my 
part)  that  my  most  zealous  and  active  services  shall 
always  be  exerted  for  your  interest  Be  well  per- 
suaded, then,  that,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
republic,  which  is  dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  but 
from  my  particular  regard  likewise  to  yourself,  I 
shall  omit  no  opportunity  of  forwanling  your 
glorious  designs,  and  of  promoting  those  honours 
you  so  justly  deserve.     Farewell. 

slave ;  and,  consequently.  Tiro  could  not,  in  strict  pro- 
priety, have  applied  it  to  Cicero. 

n  Soon  after  Cicero's  late  return  to  Rome,  [see  ran.  \  p. 
A51,]  he  oame  to  an  open  rupture  with  Antony.  He 
found  it  necessary,  therefore,  for  his  security,  to  remove 
from  the  city  to  some  of  his  villas  near  Naples.— Life  of 
Cicero,  p.  844. 

"  The  same,  probably,  which  stands  the  2lBt  in  the  pire- 
sent  book,  p.  6fi3. 

o  December.  Antony  had  Just  before  left  Rome,  in  order 
to  march  his  army  into  Cisalpine  Oaul.  Upon  the  news 
of  this  retreat,  Cicero  immediately  returned  to  the  «ity.— 
Life  of  Cicero,  p.  847. 

P  Consul  elect  for  the  ensuiog  year. 

4  The  killing  of  Cesar. 

r  Cisalpine  GauL 
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LETTER  XXXIL 
To  Comifieiut. 
Tbbbb  is  no  man  that  cultivates  my  friendship 
with  greater  marks  of  esteem  than  Sextus  Anii- 
A,  u  700  ^^^  *  ^^^  ^  there  any  of  equestrian  rank 
who  bears  a  more  distinguished  character. 
The  strictness  of  his  morals  is  so  happily  tempered 
with  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  that  he  unites 
the  severest  virtue  with  the  easiest  and  most 
engaging  address.  I  recommend  his  affairs  in 
Africa  to  you,  with  the  utmost  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity of  my  heart.  You  will  extremely  oblige  me, 
therefore,  by  showing  him  that  yon  pay  the  highest 
regard  to  my  recommendation ;  and  I  very  earnestly 
entreat  you,  dly  dear  Comiiicius,  to  comply  with 
this  request.     Farewell. 


I      A.  17.  70& 


LETTER  XXXIII. 
To  Decimtu  Brutus^  CoruuLelect, 

Marcus  Seius  has,  I  suppose ,  informed  you 
what  my  sentiments  were  at  the  conference  which 
Lupus  held  at  my  house  with  Libo,  your 
relation  Servilins,  and  myself ;  as  he  was 
present  during  the  consultation.  And,  though 
Greceius  immediately  followed  him,  he  'can  give 
you  an  account  of  all  that  passed  after  Seius  set 
out'. 

The  grand  and  capital  point,  which  I  could  wish 
yon  to  be  well  convinced  of,  and  ever  to  bear  in 
your  mind,  is,  that  in  acting  for  the  security  of  our 
common  liberties,  you  ought,  by  no  means,  to  wait 
the  sanction  of  the  senate ;  as  that  assembly  is  not 
yet  sufficiently  free  and  uncontrolled  in  its  delibe- 
rations. To  conduct  yourself  by  a  contrary  prin- 
ciple, would  be  to  condemn  the  first  glorious  steps 
you  took  for  the  deliverance  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  which  were  so  much  the  more  illustrious,  as 
they  were  unsupported  by  the  formal  suffrage  of 
public  authority.  It  would  be  to  declare,  that  the 
measures  of  young  Cuesar  are  rash  and  ill-consi- 
dered ;  who,  in  the  same  unauthorised  manuer, 
has  undertaken  the  important  cause  of  the  com- 
monwealth*. In  a  word,  it  would  be  to  show  the 
world  that  you  thought  those  brave  and  worthy 
veterans  your  fellow-soldiers,  together  with  the 
foarth  and  martial  legions",  had  judged  and  acted 

■  The  principal  intent  of  this  ooniiultation  seems  to  have 
been  to  determine,  whether  Decimus  Bnitus  should  ven- 
ture, without  the  express  sanction  of  the  senate,  to  act 
offenaivdy  against  Antony,  who  was,  at  this  time,  on  his 
maxvh  to  dispossess  Brutus  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

*  When  Antony  set  out  for  Brundisium,  in  order  to  meet 
the  legions  which  were  returning  from  Biaoedonia,  as  has 
been  related  in  the  27th  letter  of  this  book,  Octavius  went 
amongst  those  veteran  soldiers  to  whom  Caesar  had  granted 
settlements  in  Oampania.  From  these  he  drew  together, 
at  his  own  expense,  and  by  his  private  authority,  a  very 
considerable  body  of  troops  to  oppose  Antony,  if  he  had 
thought  proper  to  hare  made  imy  attempts  upon  Rome 
with  the  Macedonian  legions—Phil.  li.  2,  12;  Ad  Att. 
xvl.  8. 

«  The  Roman  legions  were  originally  named  according 
to  the  order  in  which  they  were  raised,  as  the  firsts  the 
second,  &c.  But  as  those  legions  which  were  occaslonaUy 
'  raised  in  the  provinces,  were  distinguished,  likewise,  in 
the  same  manner,  it  was  usual  to  add  to  this  numeral 
designation  some  other  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  confusion. 
This  latter  denomination  was  generally  taken  either  from 


irrationally,  in  deeming  their  consul  an  enemy  to 
his  country,  and  consecrating  their  arms  to  the 
service  of  the  republic*.  To  pursue  measures 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
senate,  may  be  well  considered  as  acting  under  their 
express  authority;  when  it  is  fear  alone  that 
restrains  them  from  signifying  their  approbation 
in  a  formal  manner.  In  &ie,  you  can  no  longer 
hesitate,  whether  you  should  be  guided  by  the  prin- 
ciple I  am  recommending,  as  you  have  in  two 
strong  instances  been  governed  by  it  already ;  first, 
on  the  ides  of  March,  and  lately  when  you  raised 
your  troops.  Upon  the  whole,  tiien,  you  ought  to 
be  both  disposed  and  prepared  to  act,  not  merely 
as  yon  shall  be  commanded,  but  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  render  your  achievements  the  subject  of 
universal  admiration  and  applause.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
To  the  same. 
OvtL  friend  Lupus  very  punctually  delivered 
your  commands  and  your  letter  to  me,  the  next 
^  morning  after  his  arrival  in  Rome  ;  which 
^'  "' '  was  in  six  days  after  his  leaving  MuUna  *. 
I  cannot  but  consider  you  as  recommending  my 
own  honours  to  my  protection,  when  you  request 
me  to  be  the  guardian  of  yours ;  for,  be  assured, 
they  are  equally  my  concern.  It  will  give  me  great 
pleasure,  therefore,  to  find,  that  you  doubt  not  of 
my  promoting  them,  upon  every  occasion,  to  the 
best  of  my  zeal  and  judgment.  Accordingly, 
although  I  had  purposed  not  to  appear  in  the 
senate  before  the  first  of  January  next,  yet  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  having  on  that  very  day  on 
which  your  manifesto  '  was  published,  issued  out 
a  proclamation  for  a  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the 
20th  of  this  month  7,  in  order  to  move  that  a  guard 
might  be  appointed  for  the  security  of  the  consuls 
elect*:  my  affection  towards  you,  induced  me  to 
change  my  resolution,  and  I  determined  to  attend. 
I  thought,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  most  unpardon. 
able  omission,  if  the  senate  should  be  holden  without 
taking  notice  of  your  inestimable  services  to  the 
republic,  as  it  unquestionably  would  have  been  if  I 
haid  not  attended ;  or  tiiat  I  should  not  be  present 
to  support  any  decree  that  might  happen  to  be  pro- 
posed for  the  advancement  of  your  honours.  For 
this  reason,  I  came  early  into  the  senate,  and  my 
presence  brought  together  a  great  number  of  the 
members.  I  will  leave  it  to  your  other  friends,  to 
inform  you  what  I  there  said  to  your  advantage ;  as 
well  as  of  the  speech  which  I  aiterwards  made  to 

the  country  in  which  they  served,  a«  the  legio  Parthica^ 
or  from  the  name  of  the  general  who  levied  them,  as  the 
legio  Augusta,  or  from  the  name  of  some  divinity,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  legio  Afarfia.~Rosin.  De  Antiq. 
Rom.  p.  966. 

▼  These  two  legions  (part  of  thoae  which  arrived  from 
Macedonia)  refused  the  offers  which  Antony  made  to 
them  at  Brundisium,  and  afterwards  Joined  themselves 
with  Octavius.— Ad  Att.  xvi.  8 ;  Phil.  ilL  a 

*  A  city  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  Decimua  Brutus  was 
shortly  afterwards  besieged  by  Antony.  It  is  now  called 
Modena. 

X  The  purport  of  this  manifesto  of  Decimus  Brutus  was 
to  declare  his  resolution  of  endeavouring  to  preserve  the 
province  of  Cisalpine  Gnul.  over  which  be  presided.  In  its 
allegijinoe  to  the  republic.— Phil.  lii.  4. 

T  December.  *  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 
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the  same  porpose,  in  a  very  numeroiu  assembly  of 
the  people  *.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me  entreat  yon 
to  believe,  that  I  shall  most  zealously  embrace 
every  opportnnity  of  contributing  to  the  increase 
of  those  dignities  you  already  possess ;  and  although 
I  am  sensible  I  shall  meet  with  many  rivals  in  my 
good  offices  for  this  purpose,  yet  I  will  venture  to 
claim  the  first  rank  in  that  honourable  list.  Faie- 
welL 


LETTER  XXXV. 
To  Comificitu, 
I  AM  waging  war  here  against  that  most  iniqui- 
tous of  all  sanguinary  ruffians,  my  colleague'' 
A.  c  700.  ^^^y »  ^^^  ^y  ^^  means,  however, 
upon  equal  terms  ;  as  I  have  nothing  but 
my  tongue  to  oppose  to  his  arms.  He  ventured, 
in  a  speech  which  he  lately  made  to  the  people,  to 
throw  out  some  bitter  invectives  against  you.  But 
his  insolence  did  not  pass  unchastised ;  and  he 
sball  have  still  farther  reason  to  remember,  against 
whom  it  is  that  he  has  thus  pointed  his  injurious 
attacks.  But,  as  your  other  friends,  I  imagine, 
supply  yon  with  accounta  of  our  transactions,  I 
should  rather  inform  you  what  turn  affairs  are  likely 
to  take ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  point  of  no  very  diffi- 
cult conjecture.  The  republic  labours  under  a  total 
oppression  ;  her  friends  are  without  a  leader,  and 
our  glorious  tyrannicides  are  dispersed  into  differ- 
ent and  distant  quarters.  Pansa  means  well  to  the 
commonwealth,  and  delivers  his  sentiments  with 
great  spirit  and  freedom.  Hirtius  recovers  but 
slowly  <:  ;  and,  in  trutii,  I  know  not  what  to  think 
of  him.  Our  only  hope  is,  that  the  people  at  last 
will  be  awakened  from  their  lethargy,  and  act  with 
I  a  spirit  becoming  the  descendants  of  their  heroic 
ancestors.  For  myself,  at  least,  I  will  never  be 
wanting  to  my  country ;  and  whatever  misfortune 
may  attend  the  commonwealth  after  I  have  exerted 
my  best  efforts  to  prevent  it,  I  shall  bear  it  with 
perfect  equanimity.  You  may  depend,  likewise, 
upon  my  supporting  you  in  your  rank  and  dignities^ 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  Accordingly,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  senate,  which  was  holden  on  the 
20th  of  this  month',  I  proposed  (among  other 
necessary  and  important  articles,  which  I  carried 
by  a  great  majority)  that  the  present  proconsuls 
should  be  continued  in  their  respective  govern- 
ments ;  and  that  they  should  be  ordered  not  to 
resign  them  into  other  hands,  than  those  which  the 
senate  should  appoint.  I  made  this  motion  not 
only  as  thinking  it  highly  expedient  for  the  interest 
of  the  republic,  but  with  a  particular  view  also  of 
preserving  you  in  your  provincial  command  «.  Let 

•  These  two  speeches  are  the  third  and  fourth  of  the 
Philippice.  The  senate,  amongst  other  decrees  which  they 
passed  upon  this  occasion,  approved  and  ratified  the  mea- 
sures which  Decimus  Brutus  had  taken  in  Cisalpine  Gaul 
for  the  defence  of  that  province.— PhiL  iv.  4. 

l>  Antony  and  Cioero  were  colleagues  as  members  of  the 
college  of  augurs. 

c  Pansa  and  Hirttns,  as  has  already  been  noted,  were 
consuls  elect  for  the  approaching  year.  The  latter,  about 
this  time,  was  attacked  by  a  most  dangerous  sickness ;  and 
his  health  was  esteemed  of  so  much  importance  at  this 
Juncture  to  the  commonwealth,  that  pubUc  vows  were  put 
up  for  his  recovery.— PhiL  vil.  4. 

*  December. 

«  Antony,  a  short  time  before  he  left  Rome  in  order  to 


me  exhort  you,  then,  for  the  sake  of  our  country, 
and  let  me  conjure  you  by  your  regard  to  myself, 
not  to  suffer  any  man  to  usurp  the  least  part  of 
your  authority ;  but,  in  every  instance,  to  main- 
tain the  dignity  of  your  rank  and  character,  as  a 
possession  which  nothing  can  countervaiL 

To  deal  with  you  agreeably  to  that  siaoerity 
which  our  friendship  requires,  I  must  tell  you, 
that  all  the  world  would  have  highly  applauded 
your  conduct,  if  you  had  complied  with  my  advice 
in  regard  to  Sempronius.  But  the  affsir  is  now 
over ;  and,  in  itself,  indeed,  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
great  importance.  It  is  of  the  utmost,  however, 
that  you  should  employ,  as  I  hope  you  will,  every 
possible  means  to  retain  your  province  in  its  allegi- 
ance. I  would  add  more,  but  your  qpurier  presses 
me  to  despatch ;  I  must  entreat  you,  therefore,  to 
make  my  excuses  to  Cherippus,  for  not  writing  to 
him  by  this  opportunity.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVL 
Quinitu  Cicero  to  Tiro. 

YouK  letter  brought  with  it  a  very  strong,  though 
silent  reproof,  for  my  having  thus  long  omitted 
writing  to  you.  I  could  not,  indeed,  but 
A.  u.  709.  ^  Bensible  how  much  I  had  lost  by  my 
negligence,  when  I  observed  that  those  points 
which  my  brother  (from  tenderness,  periiaps,  or 
haste)  had  but  slightly  touched  in  his  letter,  were 
faithfully  represented  in  yours,  in  all  their  genuine 
colours.  This  was  particularly  the  case,  in  respect 
to  what  you  mentioned  concerning  the  consuls 
elect  ^  I  know,  indeed,  that  they  are  totally  sunk 
in  sloth  and  debauchery  :  and  if  they  should  not 
recede  from  the  helm,  we  are  in  the  utmost  danger 
of  being  irrecoverably  lost  I  was  myself  a  witness, 
during  a  summer*s  campaign  with  them  in  Gaul, 
that  they  were  guilty  of  sudi  actions,  and  within 
sight,  too,  of  the  enemy's  camp,  as  are  almost 
beyond  all  belief :  and  I  am  well  persuaded,  unless 
we  should  be  better  supported  than  we  are  at  pre- 
sent,  that  the  scoundrel  Antony  will  gain  them 
over  to  his  party,  by  admitting  them  as  associates 
in  his  licentious  pleasures.  The  truth  of  it  is,  the 
republic  must  necessarily  either  throw  herself 
under  the  protection  of  the  tribunes,  or  employ 
some  private  hand  to  defend  her  cause ;  for  as  to 
these  noble  consuls  of  ours,  one  of  them  is  scaire 
worthy  to  preside  over  CsesenaV ;  and  I  would  not 
trust  the  other  with  superintending  the  paltry 
hovels  of  Cosstttius^ 

I  hope  to  be  with  you  towards  the  latter  end  of 
this  month.     In  the  mean  while,  let  me  repeat 

march  against  Decimus  Brutus,  had  procured  an  Olegiil 
distribution  of  the  provinces  among  his  friends,  by  which 
Caius  Calvisius  was  appointed  to  suooeed  GoralfieiiBi  in 
Africa.— Phil.  iii. ;  Pigh.  AnnaL  IL  p.  465. 

'  Pansa  and  Hirtius. 

ff  •«  An  obscure  town  in  Italy,  situated  upon  the  Papis, 
a  river  which  empties  itself  into  the  Adriatic,  between 
Ufens  and  the  Rubicon.**— Ross. 

^  Who  this  person  was  is  unknown.  Pique  and  pr^n- 
dioe  seem  to  have  had  a  considerable  hand  in  the  drangfat 
which  Quintus  has  hero  delineated  of  the  two  consala. 
That  Pansa  and  Hirtius  were  infected  with  the  fashionable 
vices  of  the  age,  is  altogether  probable ;  but  that  they 
wanted  either  spirit  or  capacity  for  action  is  by  no  means 
true,  as  will  evidently  appear  in  the  farther  progress  of 
these  letters. 
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what  I  have  often  said,  that  I  tenderly  love  you. 
My  impatience  to  see  you  is,  indeed,  so  immode- 
rate, that  if  our  first  meeting  were  to  happen  in  the 
midst  of  the  forum,  I  should  not  forbear  to  trans- 
gress  the  rules  of  good  breeding,  and  most  warmly 
embrace  you  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  assembly. 
FarewelL  ^ 


LETTER  XXXVIL 

Cicero,  the  Son\  io  hu  dearett  Tiro, 
Arrca  having  been  in  daily  and  earnest  expect- 
ation of  your  couriers,  they  are  at  length,  to  my 
A.  u.  70ft  P^^*  satisfaction,  arrived,  having  per- 
formed their  voyage  in  forty-six  days 
from  the  time  they  left  you.  The  joy  I  received 
from  my  dear  father's  most  affectionate  letter  was 
crowned  by  the  very  agreeable  one  which  attended 
it  from  yourself.  I  can  no  longer  repent,  there- 
fore, of  having  neglected  writing  to  you ;  as  it  has 
proved  a  mean  of  furnishing  me  with  an  ample 
proof  of  your  good-nature ;  and  it  is  with  much 
pleasure  I  find  that  you  admit  the  apology  I  made 
for  my  silence. 

That  the  advantageous  reports  you  have  heard 
of  my  conduct,  were  perfectly  agreeable,  my  dearest 
Tiro,  to  your  wishes,  I  can  by  no  means  doubt : 
and  it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour  to  confirm 
and  increase  the  general  good  opinion  which  is 
thus  arising  in  my  favour.  You  may  venture, 
therefore,  with  great  confidence,  to  be,  what  you 
obligingly  promise,  the  herald  of  my  fame.  Indeed, 
I  reflect  with  so  much  pain  and  contrition  of  mind 
on  the  errors  into  which  my  youth  and  inexpe- 
rience have  betrayed  me,  that  I  not  only  look  upon 
them  with  abhorrence,  but  cannot  bear  even  to 
hear  them  mentioned :  and  I  am  well  convinced 
that  you  take  a  part  in  the  uneasiness  which  I 
suffer  from  this  circumstance.  It  is  no  wonder 
you  should  be  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  a  person 
whom  both  interest  and  inclination  recommend  to 
your  good  wishes,  as  I  have  ever  been  desirous  you 
should  partake  of  all  the  advantages  that  ^ittend 
me.  But  if  my  conduct  has  formerly  given  you 
pain,  it  shall  henceforward,  be  assured,  afford  you 
reason  to  think  of  me  with  double  satisfaction. 

I  live  with  Cratippus  rather  as  his  son  than  his 
pupil ;  and  not  only  attend  his  lectures  with  plea- 
sure, but  am  extremely  delighted  with  the  peculiar 
sweetness  of  his  conversation.  Accordingly  I 
spend  whole  days  in  his  company,  and  frequently, 
indeed,  the  most  part  of  the  night,  as  I  entreat 
him  to  sup  with  me  as  often  as  his  engagements 
will  permit.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  custom, 
he  every  now  and  then  unexpectedly  steals  in  upon 
us  while  we  are  at  table;  and,  laying  aside  the 
severity  of  the  philosopher,  enters  with  great  good 
humour  into  all  the  mirth  and  pleasantry  of  our 
conversation.  Let  me  request  you,  then,  to  hasten 
hither  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  to  enjoy  with 

1  He  was  at  this  time  pursuing  hig  studies  at  Athens, 
under  the  direction  of  Cratippus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
philosophers  of  the  Peripatetic  sect.  If  young  Ciocro  had 
not  the  talents  of  his  father,  his  genius,  however,  seems 
by  no  means  to  have  been  contemptible ;  and  the  present 
letter,  written  when  he  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  is  a 
foil  confutation  of  those  who  have  charged  him  with  a 
want  of  sense,  even  to  a  degree  of  stupidity.  Bee  letter  26 
of  book  zlv.  €uijln. 


US  the  society  of  this  moat  agreeable  and  excellent 
man.  Aj  to  Bruttius,  I  never  suffer  him  to  be 
absent  from  me  a  single  moment.  His  company 
is  as  entertaining  as  his  conduct  is  exemplary; 
and  he  perfectly  well  knows  how  to  reconcile  mirth 
and  good-humour  with  the  serious  disquisitions  of 
philosophy.  I  have  taken  a  house  for  him  near 
mine,  and  assist  his  narrow  fortunes  as  far  as  my 
slender  finances  will  admitJ. 

I  have  begun  to  declaim  in  Greek,  under  Cassius, 
as  I  choose  to  employ  myself  in  Latin  exercises  of 
that  kind  with  Bruttius.  I  live  in  great  familiarity 
also  with  those  learned  and  approved  friends  of 
Cratippus,  whom  he  brought  with  him  from  Mity- 
lene,  and  pass  much  of  my  time  likewise  with 
Epicrates,  one  of  the  most  considerable  persons  in 
Athens,  together  with  Leonides,  and  several  others 
of  the  same  rank  and  merit.  Thus  I  have  given 
you  a  general  sketch  of  my  life. 

As  to  what  you  mention  concerning  Gorgias, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  of  sendee  to  me  in  my 
oratorical  exercises,  yet  my  father's  commands 
were  superior  to  all  other  considerations :  and  as 
he  peremptorily  wrote  to  me  that  I  should  imme- 
diately dismiss  him'',  I  have  obeyed  his  injunctions. 
I  would  not  suffer  myself,  indeed,  to  hesitate  a 
moment,  lest  my  reluctance  should  raise  any  sus- 
picions in  my  father  to  my  disadvantage.  Besides, 
I  thought  it  would  ill  become  me  to  take  upon 
myself  to  be  a  judge  of  the  propriety  of  his  orders. 
I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you,  however,  for  the 
friendly  advice  you  give  me  in  this  affair. 

1  very  readily  admit  the  excuse  you  make  on 
account  of  your  want  of  leisure,  perfectly  well 
knowing  how  much  your  time  is  generally  engaged. 
I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  bought 
a  farm,  and  wish  you  much  joy  of  the  purchase. 
But  you  must  not  wonder  that  I  deferred  my  con. 
gratuUtions  to  this  part  of  my  letter  ;  for  you  will 
remember  it  was  about  the  same  place  in  yours 
that  you  communicated  to  me  the  occasion  of  them. 
You  have  now  a  retreat  from  all  the  fatiguing 
ceremonies  of  the  city,  and  are  become  a  Roman 
of  the  true  old  rural  kind^  I  take  pleasure  in 
figuring  you  to  myself,  in  the  midst  of  your  country 
employments,  buying  your  tools  of  husbandry, 
dealing  out  your  orders  to  your  bailiff,  and  care- 
fully treasuring  up  the  fruit-seeds  from  your  dessert 
To  be  serious,  I  sincerely  join  with  you  in  regretting 
that  I  could  not  be  of  service  to  you  upon  this 
occasion.  But,  be  assured,  my  dear  Tiro,  I  shall 
not  fail  to  assist  you,  if  ever  fortune  should  put  it 
in  my  power ;  especially  as  I  am  sensible  you  made 
this  purchase  with  a  view  to  my  use  as  well  as  your 
own. 

I  am  obliged  to  your  care  in  executing  my  com- 
mission.    I  desire  you  would  see  that  I  have  a 

J  The  allowance  which  Cicero  made  to  his  son,  during 
his  residence  at  Athens,  was  about  700/.  a-year.— Ad  Att. 
xvi.  1. 

k  This  unworthy  tutor  had  encouraged  his  pupil  in  a 
passion  for  drinking,  a  vice  in  which  the  young  Cicero, 
how  sincere  soever  he  might  have  been  in  his  present 
resolves,  most  shamefully  signalised  himself  in  his  more 
mature  years.— Plut.  In  Vit.  Cioer. ;  Flin.  Uist.  Hat. 
xiv.  a. 

1  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  those  celebrated  Romans  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  who,  after  having  been  called 
forth  from  their  farms  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
discharged  with  glory  the  functions  of  the  stote,  and  then 
returned  to  their  ploughs 
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writer  sent  to  me  who  understands  Greek,  as  I 
lose  much  time  in  transcribing  my  lectures.  But, 
above  all,  I  entreat  you  to  take  care  of  your  health, 
that  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  toge- 
ther many  philosophical  conversations.  I  recom- 
mend Anthems  to  your  good  offices,  and  bid  you 
farewell. 


LETTER  XXXVm. 
From  the  same  to  Tiro. 
Thk  reasons  you  assign  for  the  intermission'  of 
your  letters  are  perfectly  just ;  but  I  hope  that 
A  u.  709    *^®*®  excuses  will  not  very  frequently 
recur.     'Tis  true  I  receive  intelligence 
of  public  affairs  from  particular  expresses,  as  well 
as  from  general  report ;  and  am  continually  assured, 
likewise,  of  my  facer's  affection,  by  his  own  hand; 
yet  I  always  take  great  pleasure  in  reading  a  letter 
from  yourself,  be  it  upon  ever  so  trifling  a  subject. 
I  hope,  therefore,  since  I  am  thus  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  hearing  from  you,  that  you  will  not,  for 
the  future,  send  me  apologies  instead  of  epistles. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 

BithfpMciu^  to  Cicero, 

If  we  were  not  mutually  attached  to  each  other, 
by  many  singular  good  offices,  I  should  remind 
709L  y®'*  °^  *^**  friendship  which  formerly 
^^'*  subsisted  between  our  parents :  but  I 
leave  arguments  of  this  kind  to  those  who  luive 
neglected  to  improve  their  hereditary  connexions. 
For  myself,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  going  no  far- 
ther for  my  claim  to  your  services  than  to  our 
own  personal  amity.  In  confidence  of  which  let 
me  entreat  you,  if  you  believe  that  none  of  your 
favours  will  be  thrown  away  upon  me,  that  you 
would>  upon  all  occasions  during  my  absence", 
take  my  interests  tinder  your  protection.    Farewell. 

»  See  rem.  «^,  p.  842. 

"  In  Sicily,  to  which  province  he  socoeeded  aa  Boremor 
at  the  expiration  of  his  pretorship.— Pl^  AnnaL  iiL 
p.  476. 
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LETTER   L 


To  Comificius^. 

I  NEGLECT  no  Opportunity  (and,  indeed,  if  I 
did,  I  should  fail  in  what  you  have  a  full  right  to 
A  u  710  ®*P®*^  ^"^™  ^^)  **°*  ^^y  ^^  celebrating 
your  merit,  but  of  promoting  those 
honours  it  so  justly  deserves.  But  I  choose  you 
should  be  informed  of  my  zealous  endeavours  for 
this  purpose,  by  the  letters  of  your  family,  rather 
than  by  my  hand.  Let  me  employ  it  in  exhorting 
you  to  turn  all  your  care  and  your  attention  upon 
the  republic.  This  is  an  object  worthy  of  your 
spirit  and  your  talents  ;  as  it  is  agreeable,  likewise, 
to  those  hopes  which  you  ought  to  entertain,  of 
still  rising  in  the  dignities  of  your  country.  But 
this  is  a  topic  I  will  enlarge  upon  another  time. 
In  the  mean  while,  I  will  inform  you,  that  the 
public  affairs  are  totally  in  suspense  ;  as  the  com- 
missioners are  not  yet  returned,  whom  the  senate 
deputed  to  Antony ;  not  to  sue  for  peace,  indeed, 
but  to  denounce  war,  unless  he  shall  immediately 
pay  obedience  to  the  orders  with  which  they  are 
charged  P. 

I  seized  the  first  occasion  that  offered  of  resuming 

o  See  rem. »»,  p.  637. 

p  These  injunotinna  wore,  that  Antony  should  instantly 
quit  the  siege  of  Modena,  and  desist  from  all  hostilities  in 
GauL  Cicero  strongly  opposed  the  sending  this  deputation, 
as  it  was  helow  the  dignity  <9f  the  senate  to  enter  into  any 
sort  of  treaty  with  a  man  whom  they  had  already,  in 
effect,  declared  a  publlo  enemy,  as  it  would  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  fear ;  and,  as  the  only  method  of  bringing 
Antony  to  his  duty,  would  be  by  an  immediate  and  vigo- 
rous prosecution  of  the  war.  But  these  reasons,  and  others 
of  the  same  tendency,  which  Cicero  urged  with  great 
warmth  and  eloquence,  were  over-ruled  by  the  friends  of 
Antony;  and  it  was  ordered  that  Servius  Sulpicins.  Lucius 
Piso,  and  Lucius Pbflippus,  all  of  them  persons  of  consular 

!    rank,  should  carry  this  message  from  the  senate  to  Antony. 

I    — PhlLv. 

I 


my  former  spirit,  in  standing  forth  as  the  protector 
both  of  the  senatp  and  the  people :  and  firom  the 
moment  I  thus  declared  myself  the  advocate  of 
liberty,  I  have  not  lost  the  least  favourable  oppor-  , 
tunity  for  the  defence  of  our  common  rights.  But 
this,  likewise,  is  an  article  for  which  I  choose  to 
refer  you  to  the  information  of  others. 

It  is  with  all  possible  warmth  and  eamestneas   |, 
that  I  recommend  Titus  Pinarius  to  your  favour, 
as  one  who,  not  only  from  a  similitude  of  taste  and   i 
studies,  but  as  he  is  possessed  also  of  every  amiable 
virtue,  engages  my  strongest  affection.    He  comes 
into  your  province  in  order  to  superintend  the 
affairs *of  Dionysius,  who,  as  he  is  much,  I  am    , 
sensible,  in  your  esteem,  so  no  man  stands  higher   , 
in  mine.     Unnecessary,  therefore,  as  I  know  it  to 
be  to  recommend  his  interests  to  your  protectioo, 
yet  I  cannot  forbear  doing  so  :  and  I  doubt  not  of 
your  giving  occasion  to  the  very  grateful  Pinarius 
of  sending  me  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  for  your 
good  offices  both  to  himself  and  to  Dionysius. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  n. 

To  Decimue  Bruttte,  Consul-eleci. 

Poll  A 1  sends  me  word  that  an  opportunity  offers 

of  conveying  a  letter  to  you ;  but  at  present  I  have 

A.  u  710    '^^^^^'^ST  material  to  write.     All  public 

business,   indeed,  is  entirely  suspended 

till  we  shall  hear  what  success  the  deputies'  have 

met  with,  from  whom  we  have  not  yet  received  any 

intelligence.     I  will  take  this  occasion,  however,  of 

telling  you,  that  the  senate  and  the  people  are 

greatly  anxious  concerning  you,  not  only  as  their 

own  preservation  depends  upon  yours,  but  as  they 

4  The  wife  of  Decimus  Brutus. 

r  Those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  letter. 
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aie  extremely  solicitoiu  that  yon  should  acquit 
yourself  with  f^lory.  The  truth  is,  you  haye,  in  a 
rery  remarkable  degree,  the  general  affection  of  the 
whole  republic,  which  confidently  hopes  that  as 
you  lately  delivered  us  from  one  tyrant",  so  you 
will  now  free  us  from  the  danger  of  another  ^ 

We  are  raising  troops"  in  Rome  and  throughout 
all  Italy,  if  that  term  may  with  any  propriety  be 
employed,  where  every  man  eagerly  presses  to 
enter  into  the  service, — so  warmly  are  the  people 
animated  with  a  passion  of  recovering  their  liber- 
ties, and  such  is  their  abhorrence  of  the  slavery 
they  have  thus  long  sustained  ! 

We  now  expect  soon  to  receive  an  account  from 
you  not  only  of  your  own  operations,  but  of  those 
likewise  of  our  common  friend  Hirtius  and  of 
Csesar,  whom  I  must  particulariy  call  mine.  I 
hope,  shortly,  to  see  you  all  three  united  in  the 
general  honour  of  one  common  victory.  For  the 
rest,  I  have  only  to  add  (what  I  had  rather  you 
should  learn,  however,  from  the  letters  of  your 
family,  and  what  I  hope  they  are  so  just  as  to 
assure  you),  that  I  neither  do,  nor  ever  shall, 
neglect  any  opportunity  of  contributing  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  your  public  honours.    FarewelL 


LETTER  m. 
To  Planeu$\ 

Th*  virit  I  lately  received  from  Fumius''  afforded 
me  great  satisfaction,  not  only  upon  his  own  ac- 
A.  u.  Tia  *^®'"*'»  ^^^  ^^^^  particularly  on  yours,  as 
he  painted  you  so  strongly  to  ray  mind 
that  I  could  not  but  fancy,  during  the  whole  con- 
versation, that  you  were  actually  present.  He 
represented  to  me  the  heroism  you  display  in  the 
military  aflairs  of  your  province,  the  equity  of 
your  civil  administration, — ^the  prudence  which  dis- 
tingnishes  every  part  of  your  conduct  in  general, — 
together  with  what  I  was  by  no  means  indeed  a 
stranger  to  before,  the  charms  of  your  social  and 
friendly  qualities.  To  this  he  did  not  forget  to 
add,  likewise,  the  singular  generosity  which  you 
have  shown  in  your  behaviour  towards  himself. 
Every  one  of  these  articles  1  heard  with  pleasure ; 
sad,  for  the  last,  1  am  much  obliged  to  you'. 

The  friendship  I  enjoy  with  your  family,  my 
dear  Plancus,  commenced  somewhat  before  you 
were  bom ;  and,  as  the  affection  which  I  conceived 
for  you  begun  from  your  childhood,  so,  in  your 
more  mature  years,  it  was  mutually  improved  into 
the  strictest  intimacy.  These  are  considerations 
which  strongly  engage  me  to  favour  your  interests; 
which  I  look  upon,  indeed,  as  my  own.  Merit, 
in  conjunction  with  fortune,  have  crowned  you, 
even  thus  early  in  your  life,  with  the  highest  dia. 
tinctions ;  as  the  diHgent  exertion  of  your  superior 


*  Antony. 

•  The  lenate  did  not  suspend  their  preparations  for  war 
notwithstanding  the  deputation  they  had  sent  to  Antony. 
On  the  contrary,  Hirtius  and  Octavius  marched  into  Oaul 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  while  Pansa  remained 
in  Italy,  in  order  to  complete  the  additional  troops  with 
which  he  purposed  to  join  them.— Life  of  doexo,  p.  258. 

▼  See  rem.  K  p.  561. 

V  He  was  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Plancus. 

X  Fnmius  had  been  particularly  recommended  by  Cicero 
to  the  favour  of  Plancus.  See  letter  20  of  the  preceding 
bo(A. 


talents  has  frustrated  the  opposition  of  those  many 
envious  antagonists  who  vainly  endeavoured  to 
obstruct  your  way.  And  now,  if  you  will  be  in- 
fluenced by  Uie  advice  of  a  man  who  greatly  loves 
you,  and  who,  from  a  long  connexion  wiUi  you, 
has  an  equal  claim  to  your  regard  with  the  oldest 
of  your  friends,  you  will  receive  all  the  future 
honours  of  your  life  from  the  republic  in  its  best 
and  most  constitutional  form.  There  was  a  season, 
you  know  (for  nothing  surely  could  have  escaped 
your  discernment),  there  was  a  season^  when  the 
world  thou^t  you  too  compliant  with  the  prevail- 
ing faction  of  the  times  ;  and  I  should  have  thought 
so  too  if  1  had  imagined  that  your  approbation  was 
to  be  measured  by  your  submission.  But  as  I 
knew  the  sentiments  of  your  heart,  I  was  persuaded 
you  had  prudently  considered  the  extent  of  your 
power.  Public  affairs,  however,  are  at  present  in 
a  far  different  situation ;  and  you  may  now  freely 
act  in  every  point  as  your  judgment  shall  direct 
The  time  is  shortly  approaching  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  present  designation,  you  will  enter 
upon  the  consular  office', — and  you  will  enter 
upon  it,  my  friend,  in  the  prime  of  your  years,  with 
the  advantage  of  possessing  the  noblest  and  most 
commanding  eloquence,  and  at  a  period,  too,  when 
there  is  the  utmost  scarcity  of  such  illustrious 
citizens  as  yourself.  Let  me  conjure  you  then,  by 
the  immortal  gods,  most  earnestly  to  pursue  those  | 
measures  that  will  ensure  the  highest  glory  to  your  | 
character.  Now  there  is  but  one  possible  method  I 
of  acting  towards  the  republic  with  this  advantage 
to  your  reputation  ;  at  least,  there  is  but  one  in 
the  present  coi^juncture,  as  the  commonwealth  has 
for  so  many  years*  been  disturbed  by  our  intestine 
commotions. 

When  I  write  to  you  in  this  strain,  it  is  rather 
in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  my  affection 
than  as  supposing  that  you  stand  in  need  either  of 
precepts  or  admonitions.  I  am  sensible  that  you 
are  sufficiently  supplied  with  reflections  of  this 
nature  from  the  same  source  whence  I  derive  them 
myself:  it  is  time,  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to 
what  I  designed,  not  as  an  ostentation  of  my 
wisdom,  but  merely  as  an  instance  of  my  friendship. 
1  will  only  add,  that  you  may  depend  upon  the 
most  zealous  of  my  services  upon  every  occasion 
wherein  I  shall  imagine  your  credit  and  character 
is  concerned.     Farewell. 


LETTER  IV. 
Plancut  to  Cicero. 
I  AM  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter^ ; 
a  favour  for  which  I  am  indebted,  I  perceive,  to 
A  u  7ia  ^®  account  that  Fumius  gave  of  me  in 
the  conversation  you  mention.    If  I  have 
not  written  to  you  sooner,  you  must  impute  it  to 
my  being  informed  that  you  were  set  out  upon 
your  expedition  into  Greece ;  and  I  was  not  ap- 
prised of  your  return  till  a  very  short  time  before 
I  learned  it  from  your  letter.     I  mention  this 
because  1  should  think  myself  deserving  of  the 
highest  reproach  if  1  were  intentionally  guilty  of 
an  omission  even  in  the  slightest  office  of  friendship 

T  During  Ciesar's  usurpation. 

■  See  rem.  «,  p.  552. 

•  The  civil  wars  had  now  continued  about  seven  years. 

t>  The  preceding  epistle. 
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towards  ypa.  The  intimacy,  indeed,  wiiich  was 
contracted  between  yon  and  my  father,  the  early 
esteem  I  conceived  of  yoar  merit,  together  with 
those  instances  of  affection  I  have  received  from 
yon,  supply  me  with  many  powerful  reasons  for 
not  fieuling  in  the  regards  I  owe  yon.  Be  assured, 
therefore,  my  dear  Cicero,  there  is  no  man  whom 
I  am  so  madi  disposed  to  revere  as  yourself ;  as, 
indeed,  the  great  disparity  of  our  ages  may  well 
justify  me  in  looking  up  to  you  with  all  the  sacred 
respect  of  filial  veneration.  I  received  your  ad- 
monitions, therefore,  as  so  many  dictates  of  the 
most  consummate  wisdom ;  at  the  same  time  that 
I  considered  them  as  instances,  likewise,  of  your 
unfeigned  sincerity, — for  in  this  respect,  I  judge 
of  your  heart  by  what  I  feel  in  my  own.  If  I 
had  any  doubt,  then,  what  measures  to  pursue, 
or 'were  inclined  to  adopt  others  than  those  yon 
recommend,  I  should  most  certainly  be  deter- 
mined by  your  judgment,  or  restrained  by  your 
advice:  but  in  my  present  situation  can  there 
possibly  be  an  inducement  to  draw  me  from  those 
paths  you  point  out  ?  The  truth  is,  that  whatever 
honourable  distinctions  I  have  acquired,  either  by 
my  own  industry  or  by  the  favours  of  fortune, 
though  far  inferior  to  what  your  affection  represents 
them,  yet  they  want  no  other  lustre,  perhaps,  but 
that  of  having  been  attained  with  the  general  ap- 
probation  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  this  even  the 
most  inveterate  of  my  enemies  acknowledge.  Be 
assured,  then,  that  the  whole  of  my  power,  my 
prudence,  and  my  authority,  shall  ever  be  exerted 
in  the  service  of  the  repubhc.  As  I  am  no  stranger 
to  your  sentiments,  I  am  weU  persuaded  that  mine 
would  never  disagree  with  yours  if  I  bad  the  happi- 
ness of  having  you  so  near  me  as  to  be  able  to 
consult  them.  But  though  I  cannot  enjoy  this 
very  desirable  advantage,  yet  I  trust  you  wUl  never 
have  occasion  to  condemn  my  conduct. 

I  am  extremely  impatient  to  learn  what  is  trans- 
acting in  the  nearer  Ganl«,  as  well  as  what  effect 
the  present  month  ^  may  produce  in  regard  to  affairs 
at  Rome.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  earnestly  la- 
bouring to  prevent  the  people  of  this  province  from 
pursuing  the  example  of  their  neighbours,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  public  disturbances  to  throw  off 
their  allegiance.  And  should  my  endeavours  be 
attended  with  the  success  they  deserve,  I  doubt 
not  of  being  approved,  not  only  by  every  friend  of 
liberty  in  general,  but,  what  1  am  most  ambitious 
of,  by  yourself  in  particular.  Farewell,  my  dear 
Cicero,  and  love  me  with  an  equal  return  of  that 
affection  I  bear  you. 


LETTER  V. 

To  Planew. 

The  duplicate  you  sent  me  of  your  letter*  was 

an  instance  of  your  obliging  care  lest  I  should  be 

disappointed  of  what  I  so  impatiently 

^^-''^      wished  to  receive.    The  contents  afforded 


c  Whore  Deolmiu  Bmtiu  oonunanded,  who  at  this' 
tfane  was  actually  besleffed  in  Modena  by  Mark  Antony : 
a  drcoinatance  to  which  Plancus,  'tis  probable,  was  no 
stnngw,  though  he  thought  proper  to  affect  ignorance. 

d  January,  when  the  new  consols  always  entered  upon 
their  offlo&  The  consuls  for  the  present  year  were  Hlrtius 
andPansa. 

«  The  foregoing. 


me  a  double  satisfaction ;  and  I  am  at  a  km  to 
determine  whether  the  friendship  you  ptofiess  for 
myself,  or  the  zeal  you  discover  for  the  republic 
rendered  it  most  tnily  acceptable.  To  speak  my 
own  opinion,  indeed,  the  public  affections  are  alto- 
gether noble  and  sublime;  but  surely  there  is 
something  more  amiably  sweet  in  those  of  the 
private  kind.  Accordingly,  that  part  of  your  letter 
where  you  remind  me  of  tiie  intimacy  in  which  I 
lived  with  your  father,  of  the  early  disposition  you 
found  in  yourself  to  love  me,  together  with  other 
passages  to  the  same  friendly  purpose,  filled  my 
heart  with  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  as  the 
sentiments  you  profess  with  regard  to  the  common- 
wealth raised  in  me  the  highest  satisfaction :  and, 
to  say  truth,  I  was  so  much  the  more  pleased  with 
the  latter,  as  they  were  accompanied,  at  the  same 
time,  with  the  former. 

To  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  letter  to  which  you 
have  returned  so  obliging  an  answer,  let  me  not 
only  exhort,  but  entreat  you,  my  dear  Plancns,  to 
exert  your  utmost  powers  in  the  service  of  the 
commonwealth.  There  is  nothing  that  can  mofe 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  your  glory ;  for 
amongst  all  human  honours,  none  most  certainly 
is  superior  to  that  of  deserving  well  of  one's 
country.  Your  great  good  sense  and  good-nature 
will  suffer  me,  I  know,  to  speak  my  sentiments  to 
you  with  the  same  freedom  that  I  hare  hitherto 
used.  Let  me  again  observe  then,  that  the  honours 
you  have  already  acquired,  though  you  could  not 
indeed  have  attained  to  them  without  merit,  yet 
they  have  principally  been  owing  to  fortune,  in 
conjunction  with  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  times.  But  whatever  services  you  shall  per- 
form for  the  republic  in  this  very  critical  conjunc- 
ture, will  reflect  a  lustre  upon  your  character,  that 
will  derive  all  its  splendour  frx>m  yourself  alone. 
It  is  incredible  how  odious  Antony  is  become  to  all 
sorts  of  people,  except  those  only  of  the  same  dis- 
honest views  with  himself;  but  the  great  hopes  and 
expectations  of  the  republic  are  fixed  upon  you  and 
the  army  you  command.  Let  me  conjure  you  then, 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  not  to  lose  so  impor- 
tant an  opportunity  of  establishing  yourself  in  the 
esteem  and  frivour  of  your  fcUow-citizens,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  gathering  immortal  praise.  Believe 
me,  it  is  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  fatiier  that  I 
thus  admonish  you ;  that  I  enter  into  your  interests 
with  as  much  warmth  as  if  they  were  my  own,  and 
that  my  exhortations  proceed  from  the  zeal  I  bear 
for  the  glory  of  my  friend  and  the  welfare  of  my 
country.    Adieu. 


LETTER   VI. 

To  Caitu  Catnus. 

Oh,  that  you  had  invited  me  to  that  glorious 

feast  you  exhibited  on  the  ides  of  March !     Be 

A.  u.  710.   >MV6d,  I  would  have  suffered  none  of  it 

to  have  gone  off  untouched  ^  Whereas  the 

part  you  unhappily  spared,  occasions  me,  above  all 

others,  more  trouble  than  you  can  vrell  imagine.  1 

must  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have 

two  most  excellent  consuls' :  but  as  to  those  of 

t  Alluding  to  the  omupirators  having  apaied  AntiHiy 
when  they  destroyed  Cesar.    Bee  ran.  c,  p.  594. 
K  Hirtius  and  Pansa. 
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oonrahur  rank,  there  is  not  one  of  them  who  does  not 
merit  the  highest  reproach.  The  tenate  in  general, 
however,  exert  themaelTOt  with  spirit,  as  the  lower 
order  of  magistrates  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
singnlar  resolotion  and  sud.  In  a  word,  it  is  im- 
possible to  show  a  better  or  more  vigorous  disposi- 
tion than  appears  in  the  populace,  not  only  of 
Rome,  but  throughout  all  Italy.  But  Philippus 
and  Piso,  on  the  contrary,  whom  the  senate  deputed 
with  peremptory  orders  to  Antony'*,  have  executed 
their  commission  in  a  manner  that  raises  our 
highest  indignation.  For  notwithstanding  that 
Antony  refused  to  comply  with  every  single  article 
of  the  senate's  injunctions,  yet  these  unworthy 
deputies  had  the  meanness  to  charge  themselves 
widi  bringing  back  the  most  insolent  demands*. 
This  behaviour  of  theirs  has  occasioned  all  the 
world  to  have  recourse  to  my  assistance,  and  I  am 
become  extremely  popular  in  a  way  wherein  popu- 
larity is  seldom  acquired.  I  mean,  by  supporting  a 
good  cause. 

I  am  altogether  ignorant  in  what  part  of  the 
world  you  are  at  present,  as  well  as  of  what  schemes 
you  are  either  executing  or  meditating.  A  report 
prevails  that  you  are  gone  into  Syria,  but  for  this 
we  have  no  certain  authority.  We  can  a  little  more 
depend  upon  the  accounts  we  receive  of  Brutus,  as 
his  distance  from  us  is  less  remote'. 

It  has  been  remarked  here  by  men  of  some 
pleasantry,  and  much  indignation  against  Dola- 
bella,  that  he  has  shown  himself  in  too  great  haste 
to  be  your  tuccettor,  as  he  is  most  uncivilly  set 
out  to  take  postession  of  your  government  when 
you  have  enjoyed  it  scarce  a  single  month''.  The 
case  is  clear,  therefore,  say  they,  that  Cassias 
should  by  no  means  give  bun  admittance.  But  to 
be  serious:  both  you  and  Brutus  are  mentioned 
with  the  highest  applause,  as  it  is  generally  sap- 
posed  that  each  of  you  has  drawn  together  an  army 
far  beyond  our  expectations.  I  would  add  more,  if 
I  knew  with  certainty  the  situation  of  yourself  and 
your  affairs ;  but  I  hazard  this  letter  merely  upon 
the  doubtful  credit  of  common  fame.  It  is  with 
great  impatience,  therefore,  that  I  wait  for  better 
intelligence  from  your  own  hand.     Farewell. 

k  See  rem,  P  on  letter  1  of  this  book. 

1  «*  The  purport  of  them  was,  that  the  senate  should 
aaign  lands  and  rewards  to  all  hie  troops,  and  oonfirm  all 
the  other  grants  which  he  and  Dolabolla  had  made  in 
their  oonMiIshlp ;  that  all  his  decrees  from  Cepsar's  books 
and  papers  should  be  oonflrmed ;  that  no  account  should 
be  demanded  of  the  money  taken  from  the  temple  of  Opltt, 
&e.  ()n  these  terms  he  offered  to  give  up  Cisalpine  Guul, 
provided,  that  he  might  have  tho  greater  OanI  in  ex- 
change for  five  years,  with  an  army  of  six  legions,  to  be 
oompleled  out  of  the  troops  of  Dectmus  Brutus.**— Life  of 
Cicero,  p.  953. 

J  Marcus  Bmtos,  when  he  found  It  neoeasary  to  leave 
Italy,  withdrew  Into  Macedonia,  where  he  was,  at  this 
time,  employed  in  raishig  forces  in  support  of  the  republi- 
can cause. 

^  The  province  of  Syria  had  been  intended  by  Cesar  for 
Caasius;  but  Mark  Antony,  after  the  death  of  Caesar,  had 
artfully  procured  it  to  be  allotted  to  Dolabella.  Accord- 
ingly, the  latter  left  Rome  a  short  time  before  the  expi- 
ration of  his  consulship  the  last  year,  in  order  to  be 
beforehand  with  Caasius  In  getting  possession  of  this 
goTemment;  and  it  is  in  allusion  to  this  circumstance 
that  the  humour  of  the  present  passage,  such  as  it  is, 


LETTER  VII. 
To  TrebaniusK 


J 


Would  to  heaven  yon  had  invited  me  to  that 
noble  feast  which  you  made  on  the  ides  of  March ; 
A  u.TlO.  ^^  remnants,  most  assuredly,  should 
have  been  left  behind"*.  Whereas  the 
part  you  unluckily  spared  gives  us  so  much  per- 
plexity, that  we  find  something  to  regret,  even  in 
the  godlike  service  which  you  and  your  illustrious 
associates  have  lately  rendered  to  the  republic  To 
say  the  truth,  when  I  reflect  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
favour  of  so  worthy  a  man  as  yourself,  that  Antony 
now  lives  to  be  our  general  bane,  I  am  sometimes 
inclined  to  be  a  little  angry  with  you  for  taking 
him  aside  when  Cssar  fell",  as  by  this  mean  you 
have  occasioned  more  trouble  to  myself  in  particn- 
lar  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the  whole  community. 
From  the  very  first  moment,  indeed,  that  Antony's 
ignominious  departure  from  Romeo  had  left  the 
senate  uncontrolled  in  its  deliberations,  I  resumed 
the  spirit  which  you  and  that  inflexible  patriot, 
your  father,  were  wont  to  esteem  and  appUud. 
Accordingly,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  having 
summoned  the  senate  to  meet  on  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, upon  other  matters,  I  seized  that  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  the  whole  state  of  the  republic 
into  consideration  P  ;  and  more  by  the  zeal  than  the 
eloquence  of  my  speech,  I  revived  the  drooping 
spirits  of  that  oppressed  assembly,  and  awakened 
in  them  all  their  former  vigour.  It  was  owing  to 
the  ardour  with  which  I  thus  contended  in  the 
debates  of  this  day,  that  the  people  of  Rome  first 
conceived  a  hope  of  recovering  their  liberties ;  and 
to  this  great  point  all  my  thoughts  and  all  my 
actions  have  ever  since  been  perpetually  directed. 
Thus  important,  however,  as  my  occupations  are,  1 
would  enter  into  a  full  detail  of  our  proceedings,  if 
I  did  not  Imagine  that  public  transactions  of  every 
kind  are  transmitted  to  you  by  other  hands.  From 
them,  therefore,  you  will  receive  a  more  particular 
information,  whilst  I  content  myself  with  giving 
you  a  short  and  general  sketch  of  our  present 
circumstances  and  situation.  I  must  inform  you, 
then,  we  have  a  senate  that  acts  with  spirit ;  but 
that  as  to  those  of  consular  dignity,  part  of  them 

1  lie  was.  at  this  time,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  province 
he  was  governor.    See  rem.  \  p.  M4. 

«n  bee  rem.  t  on  the  preceding  letter. 

n  As  it  had  been  resolved  in  a  council  of  the  conspira- 
tors, that  Antony's  life  should  be  spared,  they  did  not 
choose  he  should  be  present  when  they  execvted  their 
design  upon  Cesar,  probably  lest  he  should  atteiapt  to 
assist  his  friend,  and  by  that  means  occasion  them  to  spHl 
more  blood  than  they  intended.  For  this  reason  Trabonius 
held  Antony  in  discourse,  at  the  entrance  into  the  senate, 
till  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  had  finished  their  work.— 
Dio,  p.  249 :  Pint,  in  Vit.  Brut. 

o  Upon  the  news  that  two  of  the  foar  legions  from  Bnm- 
disium  [see  rem.  *>,  p.  555]  had  actually  declared  for  Octa- 
vius.  and  posted  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
Antony  left  the  city  with  great  precipitation,  and  putting 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  marched  directly  in  order 
to  wrest  Cisalpine  Oaul  out  of  the  hands  of  Deoinius 
Brutus.  Cicert).  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  country,  took 
the  opportunity  of  Antony's  absence  to  return  to  Rome; 
where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  December,  in  the  preceding 
year,  about  a  month  or  two,  'tis  probable,  before  he  wrote 
the  present  letter.— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  S47. 

p  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Cicero  spoke  his  third 
PhUlppic. 

O  oa 
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want  the  courage  to  exert  themselves  in  the  manner 
they  ought,  and  the  rest  are  ill-affected  to  the 
repuhllc.  The  death  of  Serviusi  is  a  great  loss  to  us. 
Lucius  Ca;sar%  though  he  is  altogether  in  the  inte- 
rest of  liberty,  yet  in  tenderness  to  his  nephew', 
does  not  ooDcnr  in  any  very  vigorous  measure.  The 
consuls  S  in  the  mean  time,  deserve  the  highest 
commendations  ;  I  must  mention  Decimus  Brutus, 
likewise,  with  much  applause.  The  conduct  of 
young  Caesar  also  is  equally  laudable,  and  I  per- 
suade myself  that  we  have  reason  to  hope  he  will 
complete  the  work  he  has  begun.  This,  at  least, 
is  certain,  that  if  he  had  not  been  so  extremely 
expeditious  in  raising  the  veteran  forces  °,  and  if 
two  legions  had  not  deserted  to  him  from  Antony's 
army,  there  is  nothing  so  cruel  or  so  flagitious 
which  the  latter  would  not  have  committed.  But 
as  these  are  articles  which  I  suppose  you  are  already 
apprised  of,  1  only  just  mention  them  in  order  to 
confirm  them. 

You  shall  hear  farther  from  me  whenever  1  can 
find  a  more  leisure  moment.    Farewell. 


LETTER   VIIL 
To  Caiut  Cattiut. 

It  is  owing,  I  imagine,  to  the  di£Sculty  of  for- 
warding any  despatches  during  the  winter  season, 
A.  u.  710.  ?**'  .^®  ^"^^  y®^  received  no  certain 
intelligence  of  what  you  are  doing,  nor 
even  know  in  what  part  of  the  world  you  are  placed. 
It  is  universally  reported,  however,  (though  more, 
I  believe,  from  what  people  wish,  than  from  what 
they  have  sufficient  grounds  to  assert,)  that  you 
have  raised  an  army,  and  are  actually  in  Syria ;  a 
report  which  the  more  easily  gains  credit,  as  it 
appears  to  be  extremely  probable. 

Our  friend  Brutus  has  acquired  great  honour  by 
his  late  glorious  and  unexpected  achievements^; 
not  only  as  being  in  themselves  extremely  desirable 
to  the  friends  of  liberty,  but  from  the  wonderful 
expedition,  likewise,  with  which  he  performed 
them,  if  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  you  are  in  pos- 
session  of  those  provinces  we  imagine,  the  republic 
is  very  powerfully  supported  ;  as  that  whole  tract 
of  country  which  extends  from  the  nearest  coast  of 
Greece  as  far  as  Egypt  is,  upon  this  supposition, 
in  the  hands  of  two  of  the  most  faithftil  friends  of 
the  commonwealth.  Nevertheless,  if  my  judgment 
does  not  deceive  me,  the  event  of  this  war  depends 
entirely  upon  Decimus  Brutus ;  for  if  he  should  be 
able  to  force  his  way  out  of  Mutina,  (as  we  have 
reason  to  hope,)  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  totally 
at  an  end.  There  are  now,  indeed,  but  few  troops 
employed  in  carrying  on  that  siege,  as  Antony  has 

4  SenriuB  Sulpiciua,  to  whom  aeveral  letters  in  the  Ibre- 
going  part  of  this  ooUection  are  addresaed.  He  was  one, 
and  the  most  oonddentUe,  of  the  three  consulan  whom 
the  senate  had  lately  deputed  to  Antony ;  but,  very  un- 
fortunately for  that  emlMM7,  he  died  Jost  as  he  arriyed  In 
Antony's  camp.— PhiUp.  ix.  1. 

»  See  rem.  '.p.SiS.  i  Antony. 

<  Hirtius  and  Pansa.  «  flee  rem,  t,  p.  A57. 

▼  He  had  lately  sent  an  account  to  the  snate  of  his  sao- 
oess  againit  Cains,  the  brother  of  Mark  Antony,  having 
forced  him  to  retire  with  a  few  cohorts  <o  Apollonia,  and 
secured  Macedonia,  Illyrioum,  and  Greece,  together  with 
the  seyeral  armies  in  those  countries,  to  the  interest  of  the 
repubUc— Philipp.  x. 


sent  a  large  detachment  to  keep  possession  of 
Bononia^.  In  the  mean  while,  our  friend  Hirtius 
is  posted  at  Clatema*,  and  Caesar  at  Forum  Cor- 
nelii^,  each  of  them  at  the  head  of  a  very  consider- 
able army  ;  at  the  same  time  that  Pansa  is  raising 
at  Rome  a  large  body  of  Italian  troops.  But  the 
season  of  the  year  has  hitherto  prevented  their 
entering  upon  action;  and,  indeed,  Hirtius  appears, 
by  the  several  letters  I  have  received  from  him,  to 
be  determined  to  take  all  his  measures  with  the 
utmost  precaution. 

Both  the  Gauls,  excepting  only  the  cities  of 
Bononia,  Rhegium,  and  Parma,  are  zealously  af- 
fected to  the  republic,  as  are  also  your  clients  on 
the  other  side  the  Po.  The  senate,  likewise,  is 
firm  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  but  when  I  say  the 
senate,  I  must  exclude  all  of  consular  rank,  except 
Lucius  Cassar,  who,  indeed,  is  fiedthfully  attached 
to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth.  Hie  death 
of  Servius  Sulpicius  has  deprived  us  of  a  very 
powerful  associate.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  consulars, 
part  of  them  are  ill  affected  to  the  republic,  others 
want  spirit  to  support  its  cause,  and  some  there 
are  who  look  with  envy  on  those  patriot  citixena 
whose  conduct  they  see  distinguished  by  the  public 
applause.  The  populace,  however,  both  in  Rome 
and  throughout  all  Italy,  are  wonderfully  unani- 
mous in  the  common  cause.  I  have  nothing  farther, 
I  think,  to  add,  but  my  wishes  that  your  heroic 
virtues  may  shine  out  upon  us  from  yon  eastern 
regions,  in  all  their  enlivening  warmth  and  luatre. 
Farewell.  . 


LETTER  IX. 
To  Lucius  Papirkss  PtBtus*, 
I  HAVB  received  a  second  letter  from  you  con- 
cerning your  friend  Rufus  :  and  since  you  interest 
yourself  thus  warmly  in  his  behalf,  you 
^'  ^-^  •  might  depend  upon  my  utmost  assistance, 
even  if  he  had  done  me  an  ixgury.  But  I  am  per- 
fectly sensible,  from  those  letters  of  his,  which  you 
communicated  to  me,  as  well  as  from  your  own, 
how  much  my  welfare  has  been  his  concern.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  refuse  him  my  friendly  offices, 
not  only  in  regard  to  your  recommendation,  which 
has  all  the  weight  with  me  it  ought,  but  in  compli- 
ance also  with  my  own  inclinations.  I  must  acknow- 
ledge that  it  was  his  and  your  letters,  my  dear  Pse- 
tus,  which  first  put  me  upon  my  guard  against 
the  designs  that  ^^ere  formed  to  destroy  me*.  I 
afterwards,  indeed,  received  intelligence  from  seve- 
ral other  hands  to  the  same  efiect,  and  particularly 
of  the  consultations  that  were  held  concerning  me 
both  at  Aquiniumand  Fabrateria**,  of  which  meet- 
ings, I  find,  you  were  likewise  apprised.  One 
would  imagine  that  this  party  had  foreseen  how 
much  I  should  embarrass  their  schemes,  by  the  in- 

*  Bologna.  >  Quaderna. 
7  Imola.                                     ■  8ee  rem.  »,  p.  43S. 

•  This  probably  alludes  to  some  design  of  the  Teteran 
soldiers  against  Cicero's  life ;  as  it  appears,  from  a  letter  to 
Attious,  written  soon  after  Cesar's  death,  that  onr  author 
had  been  cautioned  not  to  trust  himself  in  Rome,  on  ac- 
count of  the  danger  to  which  he  would  be  exposed  fitan 
the  insolence  of  those  troops.— Ad  Att.  xv.  5. 

b  These  towns  were  situated  in  Latium,  or  what  Is  now 
called  the  Campagna  di  Roma.  They  still  sabsist,  under 
the  names  of  Aquino  and  Fabratera, 
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dttstry  they  employed  in  order  to  compass  my  de- 
struction :  and,  as  I  had  not  the  least  suspicion  of 
their  purposes,  I  might  incautiously  hare  fallen  into 
their  snares,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  admonitions 
you  sent  me,  in  consequence  of  the  information  yon 
had  received  from  Rufus.  Your  friend,  therefore, 
wants  no  advocate  with  me  for  my  good  offices ; 
and  I  wish  the  republic  may  be  in  so  happy  a  situ- 
ation, as  to  afford  me  an  opportunity  of  giving  him 
the  most  substantial  proo^  of  my  gratitude. 

But,  to  dismiss  this  subject,  I  am  sorry  you  no 
longer  frequent  the  festive  tables  of  your  friends  ; 
as  you  cannot  renounce  these  parties  of  good  cheer 
without  depriving  yourself  of  a  very  exquisite  gra- 
tification.  And,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  sorry, 
likewise,  upon  another  account,  as  I  am  afraid  you 
will  lose  the  little  knowledge  you  had  acquired  in 
the  art  of  cookery,  and  be  absolutely  at  a  loss  how 
to  set  forth  a  tolerable  supper.  For  as  you  made 
no  very  considerable  improvements  in  this  fashion- 
able science,  even  when  you  had  many  curious  mo- 
dels for  your  imitation,  what  strange  awkward  things 
must  your  entertainments  prove  now  that  you  en- 
joy no  longer  the  same  advantages  !  When  I  in- 
formed Spurinna'  of  this  wonderful  revolution  in 
the  system  of  your  affairs,  be  shook  his  prophetic 
head,  and  declared  that  it  portended  some  terrible 
disaster  to  the  commonwealth;  unless,  said  he, 
this  extraordinary  phsenomenon  be  occasioned  by 
the  present  cold  weather,  and  your  friend  should 
return  with  the  zephyrs  to  his  accustomed  train  of 
life.  But,  without  a  joke,  my  dear  Pstus,  I  would 
advise  you  to  spend  your  time  in  the  cheerful 
society  of  a  set  of  worthy  and  agreeable  friends ; 
as  there  is  nothing,  in  my  estimation,  that  more 
effectually  contributes  to  the  happiness  of  human 
life.  When  I  say  this,  1  do  not  mean  with  respect 
to  the  sensual  gratifications  of  the  palate,  but  with 
regard  to  that  pleasing  relaxation  of  the  mind  which 
is  best  produced  by  the  freedom  of  social  converse, 
and  which  is  always  most  agreeable  at  the  hour  of 
meals.  For  this  reason,  the  Latin  language  is 
much  happier,  I  think,  than  the  Greek,  in  the 
term  it  employs  to  express  assemblies  of  this  sort. 
In  the  latter  they  are  called  by  a  word  which  sig- 
nifies compoiaiiont ;  whereas,  in  ours,  they  are 
more  emphatically  styled  convivial  meetings ;  in- 
timating that  it  is  in  a  communicatioo  of  this  na- 
ture that  life  is  most  truly  enjoyed.  You  see  I  am 
endeavouring  to  bring  philosophy  to  my  assistance, 
in  recalling  you  to  the  tables  of  your  friends  ;  and, 
indeed,  I  prescribe  them  as  the  best  recipe  for  the 
re-establishment  of  your  health. 

Do  not  imagine,  my  friend,  from  my  writing  in 
this  strain  of  pleasantry,  that  I  have  renounced  my 
cares  for  the  republic.  Be  assured,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  is  the  sole  and  unintermitted  business  of  my 
life  to  secure  to  my  fellow-citizens  the  full  posses- 
sion of  their  liberties,  to  which  end  my  admoni- 
tions, my  labours,  and  the  utmost  powers  of  my 
I  mind,  are,  upon  all  occasions,  unweariedly  employed . 
In  a  word,  it  is  my  firm  persuasion,  that,  if  I 
should  die  a  martyr  to  these  patriot  endeavours, 
I  shall  finish  my  days  in  the  most  glorious  manner. 
Again  and  again  I  bid  you  farewell. 

c  A  celebrated  diviner,  who  is  said  to  have  forewarned 
Caesar  of  the  ides  of  Maroh.^-Suet.  in  Vit.  JuL  Caes.  81. 


LETTER  X. 
Caiui  CagtitUf  Procoruui,  io  Cicero. 

I  AM  to  inform  you  of  my  arrival  in  Syria,  where 
I  have  joined  the  generals  Lucius  Murcus  and 
Quintus  Crispus  '.  These  brave  and  wor- 
A.  u.  710.  thy  citizens,  having  been  made  acquainted 
with  what  has  lately  passed  in  Rome,  immediately 
resigned  their  armies  to  my  command,  and  with 
great  zeal  and  spirit  co-operate  with  me  in  the 
service  of  the  republic.  Aalus  Allienus  has  deli- 
vered to  me  the  four  legions  which  he  brought  from 
Egypt  * ;  the  legion  which  was  commanded  by  Cseci- 
lius  fiassus'  has  likewise  joined  me.  And  now  it  is 
unnecessary,  I  am  persuaded,  that  I  should  exhort 
you  to  defend  the  interest  both  of  myself  and  of 
the  commonwealth,  to  the  utmost  of  your  abilities : 
but  it  may  animate  your  zeal  and  your  hopes,  to  be 
assured  that  a  powerful  army  is  not  wanting  to 
support  the  senate  and  its  friends  in  the  cause  of 
liberty.  For  the  rest,  I  refer  you  to  Lucius  Car- 
teius,  whom  I  have  directed  to  confer  with  you 
upon  my  affairs.    Farewell. 

From  my  camp  at  Tarichear,  March  the  7th. 


LETTER  XL 

Atiniut  Pollio^  io  Cicero, 

You  must  not  wonder  that  you  have  heard 
nothing  from  me,  in  relation  to  public  affairs,  since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Our  cou- 
A.  n.  710.  ^^^  i^^^g  always  found  it  difficult  to  pass 
unmolested  through  the  forest  of  Castulo*,  but  it  is 
now  more  than  ever  infested  with  robbers.  These 
banditti,  however,  are  by  no  means  the  principal 
obstruction  to  our  intercourse  with  Rome,  as  the 
mails  are  perpetually  searched  and  detained  by  the 

d  "  They  bad  been  praetors,  A.  U.  706-  Cvsar  sent  the 
former  into  Syria  and  the  latter  into  Bithynia,  with  pro- 
oonsuUr  authority.**— Die,  xlvli. ;  Appian.  iii. ;  Roes. 

*  "Allienus was  lieutenant  to  Dolabella,  by  whom  he 
was  sent  into  Egypt  In  order  to  conduct  those  legions  into 
Syria.  He  accordingly  executed  his  oommlsston ;  but, 
instead  of  delivering  these  trocips  to  DolabeUa,  he  went 
over  with  them  to  Cas8luB."->(luartier. 

'  See  rtm.  ">,  p.  M7. 

K  Situated  upon  the  lake  of  OeneMuvt  in  Galilee. 

k  Asinlus  PoUio  was,  in  every  respect,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  persons  among  bis  contemporariea  His 
extensive  genius  was  equal  to  all  the  nobler  branches  of 
polite  literature,  and  he  gave  the  most  applauded  proofs 
of  his  talents  as  a  poet,  an  orator,  and  an  historian.  He 
united  the  most  lively  and  pleasing  vein  of  wit  and  plear 
santry  with  all  that  strength  and  solidity  of  understanding 
which  is  neceawry  to  render  a  man  of  weight  in  the  more 
serious  and  important  occasions  of  life ;  in  allusion  to  which 
uncommon  assemblage  of  qualities  it  was  said  of  him,  that 
he  was  a  man  omnium  horarum.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  character  so  truly  brilliant  on  the  intellectual  side, 
should  shine  with  less  lustre  in  a  moral  view.  Tis  evi- 
dent, however,  from  the  present  epistle,  that  in  taking 
part  with  Cajsar  against  Pompey.  private  considerations 
were  of  more  force  with  him  than  public  utility,  and  de- 
termined him  to  support  a  cause  which  his  heart  con- 
demned. This  letter  was  written  from  the  farther  Spain, 
of  which  province  Canar,  a  short  time  before  his  death, 
had  appointed  Pollio  governor. 

»  A  city  anciently  of  great  note ;  at  present  it  is  only  a 
small  village  caUed  Cazorla,  In  the  province  of  New  Cas- 
tile,  in  Spain. 
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soldiers  that  are  posted  for  that  purpose,  by  both 
parties,  in  every  quarter  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ingly, if  I  had  not  received  letters  by  a  ship  which 
lately  arrived  in  this  river^,  1  should  have  been 
utterly  ignorant  of  what  has  been  transacted  in 
your  part  of  the  world.  But  now  that  a  communi- 
cation by  sea  is  thus  opened  between  us,  I  shall 
frequently,  and  with  great  pleasure,  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  corresponding  with  you. 

Believe  me,   there  is  no  danger  of  my  being 
influenced  by  the  persuasions  of  the  person  you 
mention''.     As  much  as  the  world  abhors  him,  he 
is  far  from  being  detested  to  that  degree  which  I 
know  he  deserves ;  and  I  have  so  strong  an  aversion 
to  the  man,  that  I  would  upon  no  consideration 
bear  a  part  in  any  measures  wherein  he  is  con- 
cerned'.    Inclined  both  by  my  temper  and  my 
studies  to  be  the  friend  of  tranquillity  and  freedom, 
I  frequently  and  bitterly  lamented  our  late  unhappy 
civil  wars.     But,  as  the  formidable  enemies  which 
1  had  among  both  parties,  rendered  it  altogether 
unsafe  for  me  to  remain  neuter,  so  I  would  not 
take  up  arms  on  that  side  where  I  knew  I  should 
be  perpetually  exposed  to  the  insidious  arts  of  my 
capital  adversary  I".     But  though  my  inclinations 
were  not  with  the  party  I  joined,  my  spirit  however 
would  not  suffer  me  to  stand  undistinguished  among 
them :    in  consequence   of  which,  I  was  forward 
to  engage  in  all  the  dangers  of  the  cause  I  had 
espoused.    With  respect  to  Ciesar  himself,  I  will 
confess  that  I  loved  him  with  the  highest  and  most 
inviolable  affection, — and  indeed   I  had  reason. 
For,  notwithstanding  his  acquaintance  with   me 
commenced  so  late  as  when  he  was  in  the  height  of 
his  power,  yet  he  admitted  me  into  the  same  share 
of  bis  friendship,  as  if  I  had  been  in  the  number  of 
those' with  whom  he  had  lived  in  the  longest  inti- 
macy.    Nevertheless,  as  often  as  I  was  at  liberty 
to  follow  my  own  sentiments,  I  endeavoured  that 
my  conduct  should  be  such  as  every  honest  man 
must  approve ;  and  whenever  I  was  obliged  to  ex- 
ecute the  orders  I  received,  it  was  in  a  manner  that 
evidently  discovered  how  much  my  actions  were  at 
variance  with  my  heart.    The  unjust  odium  how- 
ever that  I  incurred  by  these  unavoidable  compli- 
ances, might  well  teach  me  the  true  value  of  liberty, 
and  how  wretched  a  condition  it  is  to  live  under 
the  government  of  a  despotic  power.     If  any  at- 
tempts, therefore,  are  carrying  on  to  reduce  us  a 
second  time  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  person, 
whoever  that  single  person  may  be,  I  declare  my- 
self his  irreconcilable  enemy.     The  truth  is,  there 
is  no  danger  so  great  that  I  would  not  cheerfully 
hazard  for  the  support  of  our  common  liberties. 
But  the  consuls  have  not  thought  proper  to  signify 
to  me,  either  by  any  decree  of  the  senate,  or  by 
their  private  letters,  in  what  manner  I  should  act 


J  The  Guadalquivir,  upon  which  the  city  of  Corduba, 
from  whenoe  thia  letter  is  dated,  was  situated. 

^  Antony,  as  Manutius  oonjecturos,  though  some  of  the 
commentatDrs,  with  greater  probability,  suppose  that  he 
means  Lepidus.— Ep.  Fam.  x.  11  et  lA. 

^  Nothing  oould  be  more  insinoere,  it  should  seem,  than 
these  professions,  as  it  is  probable  that  PoUio  was  at  this 
time  determhied  to  join  Antony.  It  is  certain,  at  least, 
that  he  did  so  soon  afterwiurds,  and  carried  with  him  the 
troops  under  his  command.— Veil.  Pat.  iL  63. 

B  The  person  hinted  at  is,  perhaps,  Cato,  as  PoUio  had 
early  distinguished  his  enmity  towards  that  most  illus- 
trious of  Romans,  by  a  public  impeadmient.— DiaL  de 
Caua  Corrupt  Eloquent.  34. 


in  the  present  conjancture.  I  have  received,  indeed, 
only  one  letter  from  Pansa  since  the  ides  of  March; 
by  which  he  advised  me  to  assure  the  senate,  that 
I  was  ready  to  employ  the  forces  under  my  command 
in  any  service  they  should  require.    But  this  wonld 
have  been  a  very  imprudent  declaration  at  a  time 
when  Lepidus  had  professed,  in  his  public  speedies, 
as  well  as  in  the  letters  be  wrote  to  all  his  friends, 
that  he  concurred  in  Antony's  measures.      For 
could  I  possibly,  without  the  oooseot  of  the  former, 
find  means  to  subsist  my  army  in  their  march 
through  his  provinces  ?    But,  granting  that  I  could 
have  surmounted  this  difficulty,  I  must  have  con- 
quered another  and  a  still  greater,^as  nothing 
less  than  a  pair  of  wings  could  have  rendered  it 
practicable  for  me  to  have  croeaed  the  Alps,  whilst 
every  p'kss  was  guarded  by  the  troops  of  Lepidus. 
Add  to  this  that  I  could  by  no  means  convey  any 
despatches  to  Rome,  as  the  couriers  were  not  only 
exposed  in  a  thousand  different  places  to  the  danger 
of  being  plundered,  but  were  detained,  likewise,  by 
the  express  orders  of  Lepidus".     It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  I  publicly  declared  at  Cordnba,  that 
it  was  my  resolution  not  to  resign  this  province 
into  any  other  hands  than  those  which  the  senate 
should  appoint :  not  to  mention  how  strenuously  I 
withstood  all  the  applieations  that  were  made  to  me 
for  parting  with  the  thirtieth  legion.     I  oould  not, 
indeed,  have  given  it  up,  without  depriving  myself 
of  a  very  considerable  strength  for  the  ddence  of 
the  republic,  as  there  are  no  troops  in  the  whole 
world  that  are  animated  with  a  braver  or  more 
martial  spirit  than  those  of  which  this  legion  is  oona- 
posed.     Upon  the  whole,  I  hope  you  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  am  ex- 
tremely  desirous  of  preserving  the  public  tranquillity , 
as  there  is  nothing  I  more  sincerely  wish  than  the 
safety  of  all  my  fellow-citizens  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  I  am  determined  to  vindicate  my  own 
and  my  country's  rights. 

It  gives  me  greater  satisfaction  than  you  can  well 
imagine,  that  you  admit  my  friend  into  a  share  of 
your  intimacy.  Shall  I  own,  nevertheless,  that  I 
cannot  think  of  him  as  the  companion  of  your 
walks,  and  as  bearing  a  part  in  the  pleasantry  of 
your  conversation,  without  feeling  some  emotions 
of  envy  !  This  is  a  privilege,  believe  me,  which  I 
infinitely  value,  as  you  shall  most  assuredly  expe- 
rience, by  my  devoting  the  whole  of  my  time  to 
your  company,  if  ever  we  should  live  to  see  peace 
restored  to  the  republic 

I  am  much  surprised  that  you  did  not  mention 
in  your  letter  whether  it  would  be  most  satisfactory 
to  the  senate  that  I  should  remain  in  this  province, 
or  march  into  Italy.  If  I  were  to  consider  only 
my  own  ease  and  safety,  I  should  certainly  con- 
tinue here ;  but  as,  in  the  present  oonjunctora, 
the  republic  has  more  occasion  for  legions  than 
for  provinces,  (especially  as  the  loss  of  the  latter 
may  with  great  ease  be  recovered,)  I  have  deter- 
mined to  move  towards  Italy  with  my  troops.  For 
the  rest,  I  refer  ^ou  to  the  letter  I  have  written  to 
Pansa,  a  copy  of  which  I  herewith  transmit  to  you. 
FarewelL 
Ck)rduba,  March  the  16th. 

a  Lepidus  was  governor  of  that  part  of  Bpafax  which  laj 
toltaly.    See  rem.  "on  letter  14  of  this  book. 
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LETTER    Xn. 
To  Caiut  Cattiui, 

You  will  receive  a  full  account  of  the  present 
•itoatioa  of  afiain  from  Tidiua  Strabo,  a  perton  of 
1.  u  710  V^*^  merit,  and  extremely  well-aflfected 
to  the  republic.  Need  I  add  how  strong 
his  attachment  likewise  is  to  yourself,  when  it  thus 
evidenUy  appears  by  his  leaving  his  fiimily  and  his 
fortunes  in  order  to  follow  you?  For  the  same 
reason  I  forbear  to  solicit  your  good  offices  in 
his  behalf,  as  I  am  persuaded  you  will  think  his 
coming  to  you  a  sufficient  recommendation  to  your 
favour. 

If  any  misfortune  should  attend  our  arms,  be 
assured  that  the  friends  of  the  republic  have  no 
other  resource  left  than  in  yon  and  Marcus  Brutus. 
We  are  at  this  juncture  indeed  in  the  most  im- 
minent danger :  as  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that 
Dedmns  Brutus  still  holds  out  at  Mutina.  How- 
ever, if  he  should  be  speedily  relieved,  we  may  look 
upon  victory  as  our  own ;  if  not,  let  me  repeat  it 
again,  every  fnend  of  liberty  will  fly  for  refuge  to 
Brutus  and  to  you.  May  you  stand  ready,  then, 
with  all  that  spirit  which  is  necessary  for  the  full 
and  complete  deliverance  of  our  distressed  country ! 
Farewell 


LETTER  XIIL 
To  PlancuM, 
Thb  account  that  Fumius  gave  us  of  your  de- 
position towards  the  republic,  afforded  the  highest 
A.V  710  "A^B^fl^tioi^  ^^h  to  the  senate  and  the 
people.  But  your  letter,  which  was  after- 
wards read  in  the  senate,  seemed  by  no  means  to 
comport  with  those  sentiments  our  friend  had  thus 
represented  you  as  entertaining.  At  the  very  time 
indeed  when  yoilU-  illustrious  colleague  is  sustaining 
a  siege  from  the  lawless  crew  of  the  most  worthless 
villains,  you  do  not  scruple  to  advise  us  to  peace. 
But  if  peace  is  their  sincere  desire,  let  them  imme- 
diately lay  down  their  arms,  and  sue  for  it  in  a 
proper  manner,  otherwise  they  must  expect  to 
obtain  it,  not  by  treaty,  be  assured,  but  by  the 
sword  alone.  But  I  leave  it  to  Fumius  and  your 
worthy  brother,  to  acquaint  you  with  the  reception 
which  your  letter  upon  this  subject,  as  well  as  that 
of  Lepidus,  met  with  from  the  senate.  Meanwhile, 
notwithstanding  you  are  well  qualified  to  be  your 
own  adviser,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  in  your  power 
likewise  to  have  recourse  to  the  faithful  and  friendly 
counsels  of  Fumius  and  your  brother ;  yet,  in  com- 
pliance with  that  affection  to  which  you  have  so 
many  powerful  claims,  I  cannot  forbear  sending 
you  a  few  admonitions.  BeUeve  me,  then,  my  dear 
Plancus,  whatever  honours  you  have  hitherto 
acquired,  (and  you  have  acquired  in  trath  the 
highest,)  they  will  be  considered  as  so  many  vain 
and  empty  titles,  unless  you  dignify  them  by  joining 
in  the  defence  both  of  the  liberties  of  the  people 
and  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Let  me  conjure 
you  therefore  to  separate  yourself  from  those  asso- 
ciates with  whom  you  have  hitherto  been  united, 
not  by  choice  indeed,  but  by  the  general  attraction 
of  a  prevailing  party.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of 
many,  as  it  inll  probably  be  yours,  to  exercise  the 
supreme  magistracy  during  times  of  public  com- 
motions ;  but  not  one  of  £is  number  ever  derived 
to  himself  that  esteem  and  veneration  which  na- 


turally flow  from  the  consular  dignitv,  who  had 
not  (Ustinguished  lus  administration  by  an  active 
and  zealous  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  common- 
wealth. To  this  end  it  is  necessary  that  you 
renounce  the  society  of  those  impious  citizens, 
whose  principles  are  far  different  firom  your  own ; 
that  you  show  yourself  the  friend,  the  guide,  and 
the  protector  of  all  those  who  are  faithfully  attached 
to  our  constitution ;  and  in  fine  that  you  be  well 
persuaded  that  the  re-establishment  of  the  public 
tranquillity  consists,  not  merely  in  laying  down  our 
arms,  but  in  being  secure  from  all  reasonable  ap- 
prehension of  their  ever  being  resumed  to  enslave 
us  again.  Thus  to  think  and  thus  to  act,  will  render 
your  character,  both  as  a  consul  and  a  consular, 
most  truly  illustrious:  but  if  you  should  steer 
yourself  by  other  maxims  and  by  other  measures, 
you  will  possess  those  exalted  distinctions,  not  only 
without  honour,  but  with  the  utmost  disgrace. 

And  now,  if  I  have  expressed  my  sentiments  with 
somewhat  more  than  ordinary  seriousness,  impute  it 
to  the  zeal  of  my  affection  towards  you ;  assuring 
yourself,  at  the  same  time,  that  you  will,  undoubt- 
edly, find  my  advice  is  founded  on  trath,  if  you 
mijce  the  experiment  in  a  manner  worthy  of  your 
character.     Farewell. 

March  the  SOth. 


LETTER   XIV. 

To  Lepidut^. 

Ths   singular  regard  I  bear  you,  renders  it 

greatiy  my  concem  that  you  should  be  distin- 

u  710    gashed  with  the  highest  dignities  of  the 

republic.   I  cannot,  therefore,  but  regret, 

o  Marous  iBmlllus  Lepldns  was  desonded  from  one  of 
the  noblest  and  moet  ancient  famlliee  In  Borne,  and  he 
was  himself  distinguished  with  some  of  the  moet  honour- 
able posts  in  the  republic.  He  stpod  high  in  the  oonfidmce 
and  friendship  of  Julius  Csesar,  who,  when  he  was  dicta- 
tor»  named  him  for  the  master  of  the  horse ;  when  he  was 
consul,  in  the  year  707*  declared  him  his  colleague ;  and 
who,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  appointed  him  governor 
of  the  nearer  Bpain.  One  of  the  most  d^ant  of  the 
Roman  historians  has  repreeented  Lepidus  as  void  of  all 
military  virtues,  and  in  every  view  of  his  character  as 
altogether  unworthy  of  that  high  station  to  which  fortune 
had  exalted  him.  Accordingly  he  is  described  by  Shak- 
speare,  in  the  tragedy  of  Julius  Caesar,  as 

a  slight  unmeritable  man. 

Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands. 
But  though  the  poet  has  been  strictly  true  to  history,  it 
may  be  questioned,  perhaps,  whether  the  historian  has 
been  equally  faithful  to  truth.  For  when  one  considers 
tbe«Teat  trust  which  Cesar  reposed  hi  Lepidus,  his  address 
in  prevailing  with  young  Fompey,  who  had  made  himseli 
master  almost  of  all  Spatai,  to  renounce  his  conquests ; 
together  with  the  share  he  had  in  forming  that  celebrated 
league  between  Antony,  Ootavius,  and  himself,  which  gave 
him  a  third  part  In  the  division  of  the  whole  Roman 
dominions ;  is  it  civdible  that  his  talento  were  destitute  of 
lustre  ?  History,  perhaps,  may  be  more  reasonably  relied 
upon  in  what  it  has  delivered  conoemhig  his  moral  char 
ractcr;  and  it  Is  probable  that  Lepidus  was  strongly 
infected  with  avarice,  ambition,  and  vanity.  This  at  least 
is  certain,  that  he  acted  towards  the  senate  in  the  present 
coAlunctnre  with  great  dissimulation  and  treachery.  At 
the  Ume  when  this  letter  was  written,  he  was  at  the  head 
of  a  very  considerable  army  In  the  Narbonensian  Gaul, 
which  Casar  had  annexed  to  the  province  of  Spain,  In 
favour  of  Lepidus.-Pigh.  AnnaL  ii.  «1 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  63. 
80 ;  Dio,  xlv.  «7«. 
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that  yoa  omitted  to  pay  your  acknowledgments  to 
the  senate  for  those  extraordinary  honours  they 
lately  conferred  upon  yoa  p. 

I  am  glad  you  are  desirous  of  composing  those 
unhappy  dissentions  that  destroy  the  tranquillity  of 
our  country :  and  if  you  can  effect  this  good  work, 
consistently  with  the  enjoyment  of  our  liberties,  it 
will  be  greatly  to  your  own  credit,  as  well  as  to  the 
advantage  of  the  commonwealth.  But  if  the  peace 
you  propose  is  to  re-establish  a  most  oppressive 
tyranny,  be  well  assured  there  is  not  a  man  in  his 
senses  who  will  not  rather  renounce  his  life  than 
thus  suffer  himself  to  be  made  a  slare.  1  should 
think,  therefore,  that  your  wisest  way  would  be  to 
avoid  engaging  as  the  mediator  of  a  peace  which 
is  neither  approved  by  the  senate  or  the  people, 
nor  indeed  by  any  lover  of  his  country  in  the  whole 
republic.  But  as  this  is  a  truth  which  you  will 
undoubtedly  learn  from  others,  1  will  only  add, 
that  I  hope  you  will  consider,  with  your  usual 
prudence,  in  what  manner  it  will  be  best  and  most 
advisable  for  you  to  act.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Caius  Castitu. 
I  WILL  not  tell  yon  with  how  much  zeal  1  lately 
stood  forth,  both  in  the  senate  and  before  the 
A.  u.  710.  P^^P^^*  ^^  advocate  for  the  advancement 
of  your  honours'!;  as  it  is  a  circumstance 
which  I  had  rather  you  should  learn  from  the 
letters  of  your  family,  than  from  my  own  hand.  I 
should  easily  have  carried  my  point  in  the  former, 
if  I  had  not  met  with  a  strenuous  opposition  from 
Pansa.  Nevertheless,  after  having  enforced  my 
sentiments  in  the  senate,  I  made  a  speech,  to  the 
same  purpose,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people ;  to 
which  I  was  introduced  by  Marcus  Servilius,  the 
tribune.  I  urged  upon  this  occasion  (and  with  a 
warmth  and  vehemence  suitable  to  a  popular 
audience)  all  that  I  most  justly  might  in  your 
favt)ur  :  and  my  speech  was  received  with  a  louder 
and  more  universal  applause  than  ever  was  known 
before.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  that  I  took 
these  steps  contrary  to  tiie  persuasions  of  your 
mother-in-law ;  who  was  apprehensive  they  might 
give  offence  to  Pansa.  He  did  not,  indeed,  forget 
to  avail  himself  of  these  fears :  and  he  assured  the 
people,  that  even  your  own  family  were  averse  to 
my  making  this  motion.  I  was  by  no  means,  I 
confess,  governed  by  thei^  sentiments  in  the  case  : 
as  I  acted  entirely  with  a  view  to  an  interest 
which  I  have  always  endeavoured  to  promote ;  the 
interest  I  mean  of  the  republic  in  general,  as  well 

P  The  senate  had  lately  decreed,  that  the  statue  of  Le- 
pidus  should  be  erected  in  the  forum,  with  an  inscription, 
in  honour  of  the  services  he  had  performed  to  his  country 
by  pm-ailing  with  young  Pompey  to  lay  down  his  arms. 
— Phllipp.  xvi.  4. 

4  Dolabella  haying  entered  into  Asia  Minor,  and  com- 
mitted great  outrages  and  hostilities  in  that  province,  was 
declared,  by  a  general  vote  of  the  senate,  a  pubiic  enemy; 
in  consequence  of  which  a  debate  arose  concerning  the 
person  to  whom  the  war  to  be  carried  on  against  Dolabella 
should  be  intrusted.  Cicero  moved  that  a  oommission 
should  be  granted  to  Cassius  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
most  honourable  and  extensive  powers.  But  his  motion 
was  overruled  by  the  superior  Interest  of  Pansa,  who 
seems  to  have  been  secretly  desirous  of  obtaining  this  com- 
mand for  hJmnlf.— Phllipp.  xL 


as  with  a  regard  to  the  advancement  of  your  glory 
in  particular. 

There  is  one  article  upon  which  I  very  largely 
expatiated  in  the  senate,  as  I  afterwards  repeated 
it  likewise  in  my  speech  to  the  people :  and  I  hope 

Jour  conduct  will  fully  justify  what  I  then  said, 
undertook  to  assura  the  public,  that  you  would 
not  wait  for  the  sanction  of  our  decrees ;  but, 
agreeably  to  your  usual  spirit,  would,  upon  your 
own  single  authority,  take  such  measures  as  should 
appear  expedient  to  you  for  the  defence  of  the 
commonwealth.  I  went  even  farther,  and  almost 
ventured  to  affirm,  that  you  had  already  acted  in 
this  manner.  The  truth  of  it  is,  although  I  was 
not  at  that  time  certainly  informed  either  in  what 
part  of  the  world  you  were,  or  what  number  of 
troops  you  were  furnished  with ;  yet  I  was  con- 
fident, I  said,  that  every  legion  in  Asia'  had  sub- 
mitted to  your  command,  and  that  you  had  recovered 
that  province  to  the  republic.  I  have  only  to  add 
my  wishes,  that  in  every  enterprise  you  shall  under- 
take, you  may  still  rise  above  yourself  with  superior 
glory.     Farewell. 


LETTER    XVL 

Planctu  to  Cicero. 
I  SHOULD  employ  this  letter  in  giving  you  a  full 
explanation  of  my  measures,  if  I  had  no  other 
A  u.  710  '"^^^^^  ^^  convincing  you,  that  I  have 
in  every  respect  conducted  myself  toirards 
the  republic  agreeably  to  my  own  promises,  and  to 
your  perauasions.  I  have  ever  been  ambitious, 
indeed,  of  obtaining  your  esteem,  as  well  as  your 
friendship :  and  if  I  have  wished  to  secure  yon  for 
my  advocate  where  1  have  acted  wrong,  I  have 
been  no  less  desirous  of  giving  you  occasion  to 
applaud  me  for  acting  right.  But  I  was  going  to 
say,  that  I  shorten  this  letter  for  two  reasons  ;  the 
firat  is,  because  I  have  entered  into  an  ample  detail 
of  everything  in  my  public  manifesto';  and  the 
next,  because  you  will  receive  a  circumstantial 
account  of  all  that  relates  to  me  Arom  Mareoa 
Varisidius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  my  particular 
friend,  whom  I  have  directed  to  wait  upon  you. 
In  the  mean  time,  let  me  protest,  that  it  was  not 
without  much  concern  that  I  saw  othera  anticipate 
me  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  republic :  but  I 
forbore  to  declare  myself,  till  I  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  effect  something  worthy  of  those 
expectations  the  senate  has  conceived  of  me,  and 
of  that  high  office «  I  shall  shortly  bear.  And 
should  fortune  second  my  endeavoun,  I  hope  to 
render  such  considerable  services  to  the  republic^ 
that  not  only  the  present  age  shall  feel  the  advan- 
tage of  my  assistance,  but  that  it  shall  be  remem- 
bered  likewise  in  times  to  come.  Meanwhile, 
that  I  may  puraue  these  endeavoun  with  the 
greater  alacrity,  let  me  entreat  your  suffrage  in 
procuring  me  those  honoura  which  your  letter  sets 
before  my  view  as  incitements  of  my  patriotism ; 
and  your  interest  for  this  purpose  is  equal,  I  well 
know,  to  your  inclination.  Take  care  of  your 
health,  and  give  me  your  friendship  in  the 
degree  that  I  sincerely  give  you  mine. 


r  Asia  Minor.  >  See  the  next  letter, 

t  The  consulate,  upon  which  Flancus  was  to  enter  the 
following  year. 
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LETTER   XVn. 

Planeutt  CotuuI  eleet,  to  the  Consuls^  the  Pratart, 
the  Triifunet,  the  Stfiate,  and  the  Commont  of 
Rome. 

Beporb  I  malEe  aoy  profefsions  with  respect  to 
my  future  conduct,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  justify 
myself  to  those  who  may  think  that  I  have 
^*  ^'  '  '  held  the  republic  too  long  in  suspense 
concerning  my  designs".  For  I  would  brno  means 
have  it  imagined  that  I  am  atoning  ror  my  past 
behaviour,  when,  in  fact,  I  am  only  seizing  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  a 
resolution  which  1  have  long  formed.  I  was  in 
no  sort  ignorant,  however,  that,  at  a  time  of  such 
general  and  alarming  confbsions,  a  less  deliberate 
discovery  of  my  intentions  would  have  proved  most 
to  my  own  private  advantage :  as  I  was  sensible 
that  several  of  my  feltow-dtizens  had  been  distin- 
guished  with  great  honours,  by  a  more  hasty  expli- 
cation of  their  purposes.  But  as  fortune  had 
placed  me  in  such  a  situation,  that  I  could  not 
be  earlier  in  testifying  mine  without  prejudicing 
that  cause  which  I  coiUd  better  serve  by  concealing 
them,  I  was  willing  to  suffer  for  a  season  in  the 
good  opinion  of  the  world;  as  I  preferred  the 
interest  of  the  public  to  that  of  my  own  reputation. 
That  this  was  the  genuine  motive  of  my  proceed- 
ings, cannot  reasonably,  I  trust,  be  questioned. 
For,  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  in  my  prosper- 
ous circumstances,  and  of  my  well-known  course 
of  life,  whose  utmost  hopes  too  were  upon  the  very 
point  of  being  crowned^,  could  be  capable  either  of 
meanly  submitting  to  the  destructive  ambition  of 
another,  or  impiously  cherishing  any  dangerous 
schemes  of  his  own  ?  But  it  required  some  time, 
as  well  as  much  pains  and  expense,  to  render  my. 
self  able  to  perform  those  assurances  I  purposed 
to  give  to  the  republic,  and  to  every  friend  of  her 
cause ;  that  I  might  not  approach  with  mere  empty 
professions  to  the  assistance  of  my  country,  but 
with  the  power  of  performing  an  effectual  service. 
To  this  end,  as  the  army  under  my  command  had 
been  strongly  and  frequently  solicited  to  revolt,  it 
was  necessary  to  persuade  them  that  a  moderate 
reward,  conferred  by  the  general  voice  of  the  com- 
monwealth, was  far  preferable  to  an  infinitely 
greater  from  any  single  hand.  My  next  labour  was 
to  convince  those  many  cities  which  had  been 
gained  the  last  year  by  largesses  and  other  dona- 
tions, that  these  were  obligations  of  no  validity, 
and  that  they  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  same 
benefactions  from  a  better  and  more  honourable 
quarter.  I  had  still  the  fsrther  task  to  prevail 
with  those  who  commanded  in  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  to  join  with  the  more  numerous  party 
in  a  general  association  for  the  defence  of  our 
common  liberties,  rather  than  unite  with  the 
smaller  number,  in  hopes  of  dividing  the  spoils  of 
I  a  victory  that  must  prove  fiital  to  the  whole  world. 
Add  to  this,  that  I  was  obliged  to  augment  my  own 
troops,  and  those  of  my  auxiliaries,  that  I  might 
have  nothing  to  fear,  whenever  I  should  think 
proper,  contrary  to  the  inclination  of  some  about 
me,  openly  to  avow  the  cause  which  it  was  my 
resolution  to  defend.      Now,    I   shall  never  be 


«  See  rem.  k,  p.  551. 

*  Alluding  to  hifl  being  to  enter  the  next  year  on  the 
r  office. 


ashamed  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  order  to  bring 
these  several  schemes  to  bear,  I  submitted,  though 
very  unvnllingly,  indeed,  to  the  mortification  of 
dissembling  the  intentions  I  really  had,  and  of 
counterfeiting  those  which  I  certainly  had  not :  as 
the  fiste  of  my  colleague^  had  taught  me  how  dan- 
gerons  it  is  for  a  man  who  means  well  to  his 
country,  to  divulge  his  resolutions  ere  he  is  suffi- 
ciently prepared  to  carry  them  into  execution.  For 
this  reason  it  was  that  I  directed  my  brave  and 
worthy  lieutenant,  Cains  Fumius,  to  represent  to 
you,  more  fully  than  I  thought  prudent  to  explain 
in  my  despatches,  those  measures  which  seemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  both  of  this  province 
and  of  the  republic  in  general,  as  being  the  more 
concealed  method  of  conveying  my  sentiments  to 
you  upon  that  subject,  as  well  as  the  safer  with 
respect  to  myself. 

It  appears,  then,  that  I  have  long  been  secretly 
attentive  to  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  But 
now  that,  by  the  bounty  of  the  gods,  I  am  in  every 
respect  better  prepared  for  that  purpose,  I  desire 
to  give  the  world,  not  only  reason  to  hope  well  of 
my  intentions,  but  clear  and  undoubted  proofs  of 
their  sincerity. 

I  have  five  legions  in  readiness  to  march  ;  all  of 
them  zealously  attached  to  the  republic,  and  dis- 
posed, by  my  liberalities,  to  pay  an  entire  obedience 
to  my  orders.  The  same  disposition  appears  in 
every  city  throughout  this  province  ;  and  they 
earnestly  vie  with  each  other  in  giving  me  the 
strongest  marks  of  their  duty.  Accordingly,  they 
have  furnished  me  with  as  considerable  a  body  of 
auxiliary  forces,  both  horse  and  foot,  as  they  could 
possibly  havQ  raised  for  the  support  of  their  own 
national  liberties.  As  for  myself,  I  am  ready  either 
to  remain  here,  in  order  to  protect  this  province, 
or  to  march  wheresoever  else  the  republic  shall 
demand  my  services.  I  will  offer  yet  another 
alternative ;  and  either  resign  my  troops  and  go- 
vernment into  any  hands  that  shall  be  appointed, 
or  draw  upon  myself  the  whole  weight  of  the  war ; 
if  by  these  means  I  may  be  able  to  establish  the 
tranquillity  of  my  country,  or  even  retard  those 
calamities  with  wMch  it  is  threatened. 

If,  at  the  time  that  I  am  making  these  declara- 
tions, our  public  disturbances  should  happily  be 
composed,  I  shall  rejoice  in  an  event  so  advan- 
tageous to  the  commonwealth,  notwithstanding  the 
honour  I  shall  lose  by  being  too  late  in  the  tender 
of  my  services'.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  I  am 
early  enough  in  my  offers  to  bear  a  full  part  in  all 
the  dangers  of  the  war,  let  me  recommend  it  to 
every  man  of  justice  and  candour  te  vindicate  me 
against  the  malevolence  of  those  whom  envy  may 
prompt  to  asperse  my  character. 

In  my  own  particular,  I  desire  no  greater  reward 
for  my  services  than  the  satisfaction  of  having  con- 
tributed to  the  security  of  the  republic.  But  I 
think  myself  bound  to  recommend  those  brave  and 


^  DedmuB  Brutiifl.  To  what  particular  circimutonce 
of  his  conduct  Plancua  alludes,  the  history  of  these  times 
does  not  discover.  Perhaps  he  may  only  mean,  in  general, 
that  Decimus  had  imprudently  drawn  upon  himself  tho 
siege  of  Modena  before  he  had  made  the  proper  dispositions 
against  an  attack. 

>  This  passage  soffidently  discovers  the  true  motive  of 
Plancus's  present  declarations ;  as  they  appear  evidently 
to  have  flowed  from  some  reason  he  had  to  believe,  that 
the  contest  between  Antony  and  the  senate  was  likely  to 
be  adjusted  in  an  amicable  manner. 
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worthy  men  to  your  especial  favour,  who,  partly  in 
j  compliance  with  my  persuasion,  but  much  more 
in  confidence  of  your  good  faith,  would  not  suffer 
I  themselves  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  all  the  appli- 
cations that  have  been  made,  both  to  their  hopes 
and  their  fears,  to  depart  from  their  duty  to  the 
commonwealth. 


LETTER  XVIIL 
To  Planous. 
Although  I  had  received  a  very  full  account 
from  our  friend  Pumius  of  your  disposition  with 
A  u.  7ia  '^'"'^  ^  ^®  republic,  and  of  the  mea* 
sures  you  were  meditating  in  its  defence, 
yet  the  perusal  of  your  letter  ^  afforded  me  a  still 
clearer  view  into  the  whole  plan  of  your  patriot 
purposes.  Notwidistanding,  then,  that  you  should 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  executing  your  projected 
services,  as  the  fate  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
depends  upon  a  single  battle,  will  probably  be 
decided  ere  this  reaches  your  hands ;  yet  you  have 
acquired,  nevertheless,  great  and  universal  applause 
from  what  the  world  has  been  informed  of  your 
general  good  intentions.  Accordingly,  had  either 
of  the  consuls  been  in  Rome*  when  your  despatches 
arrived,  the  senate  would  have  declared,  and  in 
terms  I  am  persuaded  extremely  to  your  advan- 
tage, the  sense  it  entertains  of  your  zealous  and 
acceptable  preparations  in  their  cause.  The  proper 
season,  however,  for  your  being  rewarded  with 
honours  of  this  kind,  is,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
so  far  from  being  elapsed,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it 
seems  to  be  scarce  fully  arrived :  as  those  distinc- 
tions alone  appear  to  me  to  deserve  the  name  of 
honours  that  are  conferred  by  our  country,  not  in 
expectation  of  services  to  come,  but  in  just  retri- 
bution to  those  that  have  effectually  been  performed. 
Believe  me,  if  any  form  of  government  shall  subsist 
amongst  us  where  merit  can  hope  to  be  distin- 
guished,  you  will  shine  out  with  all  the  most  illus- 
trious  <Ugnities  it  can  bestow.  But  nothiog  of  this 
kind  (let  me  repeat  it  again)  can  justly  be  called  an 
honour,  but  what  is  given,  not  as  the  incentive  of 
an  occasional  service,  but  as  the  recompense  of  a 
constant  and  uniform  course  of  patriotism.  Be  it 
then  your  earnest  endeavour,  my  dear  Plancus,  to 
acquire  these  well-merited  rewards,  by  advancing 
to  the  relief  of  your  colleague  * ;  by  improving  that 
wonderful  unanimity  which  appears  in  every  pro- 
vince for  the  support  of  the  common  cause^  and  by 
giving  all  possible  succour  to  your  country  in 
general.  Be  persuaded  that  I  shall  always  be 
ready  to  assist  your  schemes  with  my  best  advice, 
and  to  promote  your  honours  with  my  utmost 
interest :  in  a  word,  that  I  shall  act,  upon  every 
occasion  wherein  you  are  concerned  as  one  who  is 
most  sincerely  and  most  warmly  your  friend.  I  am 
so,  indeed,  not  only  from  that  intercourse  of  affec- 
tionate good  offices  by  which  we  have  been  long 
mutually  united,  but  from  the  love  I  bear  likewise 
to  my  country ;  in  tenderness  to  which  I  am  more 
anxious  for  your  life  than  for  my  own.  Farewell. 
March  the  SOth. 

J  The  foregoing  letter  to  the  senateu 

*  **  The  two  ooDMils,  Htrtios  and  Fansa,  were  hoth  in 
Gaul,  and  waiting  to  attempt  a  deoiaive  hattle  with  An- 
tony, in  order  to  deliver  Deoimua  Brutus  from  the  danger 
he  warn  in  at  Modena."— Boaa 

*  Deoimns  Brutus. 


LETTER   XIX. 
To  Comifieiu8» 

I  AGREE  with  you  in  thinking  that  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  design  upon  Lilybeum^ 
^  ^  ^^  deserved  to  have  been  executed  upon  the 
spot.  But  you  spared  them,  it  seems,  in 
the  apprehension  that  the  world  would  condemn 
you  as  too  freely  indulging  a  vindictive  spirit ;  yet, 
as  well  might  you  have  been  apprehensive,  my  friend, 
that  the  world  would  condemn  you  for  acting  too 
agreeably  to  your  patriot  character. 

I  very  gladly  embrace  your  overtures  of  renew- 
ing that  association  with  you,  for  the  defence  of 
the  republic,  in  which  I  was  formerly  engaged  with 
your  father ;  and  I  am  persuaded  it  is  an  associa- 
tion, my  dear  Comificius,  in  which  we  shall  ever  be 
united.  It  is  with  much  pleasure,  likewise^  that  I 
find  you  esteem  it  unnecessary  to  send  me  any 
ceremonious  acknowledgments  of  my  services: 
formalities,  indeed,  would  ill  agree  with  that  inti- 
macy which  subsisto  between  us. 

If  the  senate  were  ever  holden  in  the  absence  of 
the  consuls,  unless  upon  some  very  sudden  and 
extraordinary  occasion,  it  would  have  been  more 
frequently  summoned  in  order  to  concert  proper 
measures  for  the  support  of  your  authority.  But 
as  neither  Hirtius  nor  Pansa  is  in  Rome,  no  decree 
can  at  present  be  procured,  in  relation  to  the 
several  sums  of  two  millions*^,  and  of  seventy  mil- 
lions** of  sesterces  which  you  mention.  I  think, 
however,  that  you  are  sufficiently  authorised  to  raise 
this  money  by  way  of  loan,  in  virtue  of  that  general 
decree  of  the  senate  by  which  you  were  confirmed 
in  your  government. 

I  imagine  you  are  informed  of  the  state  of  our 
affairs,  by  those  to  whom  it  properly  belongs  to 
send  you  the  intelligence.  As  for  myself,  I  con- 
ceive great  hopes  that  things  will  take  a  favourable 
turn.  I  am  not  wanting,  at  least,  in  my  utmost 
vigilance  and  efforte  for  that  purpose :  and  I  am 
resolutely  waging  war  against  every  foe  to  the  re- 
public. The  recovery  of  our  liberties  does  not 
seem,  indeed,  even  now,  to  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  :  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  perfectly 
easy,  if  some  persons  had  acted  in  the  manner  they 
ought.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XX. 

To  Plancus. 
It  is  principally  for  the  sake  of  my  country  that 
I  ought  to  rejoice  in  the  very  powerful  suooonrs 
A  ii^7ia  ^^^  which  you  have  strengthened  the 
republic,  at  a  juncture  when  it  is  well- 
nigh  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  I  protest, 
however,  by  all  my  hopes  of  congratulating  you  on 
the  victorious  deliverance  of  the  commonwealth, 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  joy  which  I  feel 
upon  this  occasion,  arises  from  the  share  I  teke  in 
your  glory.  Great,  indeed,  is  the  reputation  yon 
have  already  acquired,  and  great  I  am  persuaded 
will  be  the  honours  that  wiU  hereafter  be  conferred 
upon  you :  for  assure  yourself,  nothing  could  make 


b  A  city  in  SlcOy,  opposite  to  the  ooant  of  Uhya  in  A&ioa. 
The  particulars  of  the  aiTair  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  per- 
sona conoerned  in  it,  are  unknown. 

e  About  16,00<».  of  our  money.  d  About  MDgOOOL 
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a  stroo^r  impression  apon  the  senate  than  yonr  late 
letter*  to  that  assembly.  It  did  so,  both  with 
respeet  to  those  very  important  services  which  it 
brought  us  an  account  that  yon  had  performed,  and 
with  r^ard  to  that  strength  of  sentiment  and 
expression  with  which  it  was  drawn  ap.  It  con- 
tained nothing,  howerer,  that  was  in  the  least 
unexpected  to  myself;  as  I  was  not  only  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  your  heart,  and  had  not  for- 
gotten the  promises  yon  had  given  me  in  your 
letters,  but  as  I  had  received  fi^m  Fumius  a  full 
information  of  all  your  designs.  These,  indeed, 
appeared  to  the  senate  mndi  beyond  what  they 
had  allowed  themselves  to  hope  :  not  that  they  ever 
entertained  the  least  doubt  of  your  disposition,  but 
because  they  were  by  no  means  sufficiently  apprised 
either  of  what  you  were  in  a  condition  to  effect,  or 
whither  you  purposed  to  march.  It  was  with  infi- 
nite pleasure,  therefore,  that  I  read  the  letter  which 
Marcus  Varisidius  delivered  to  me  on  your  part 
I  received  it  on  the  7  th  of  this  month,  in  the  morn- 
ing, amidst  a  large  circle  of  very  worthy  citizens, 
who  were  attending  in  order  to  conduct  me  from 
my  house :  and  I  immediately  gave  them  a  share 
I  in  my  joy.  Whilst  we  were  mutually  congratulat- 
ing  each  other  upon  this  happy  occurrence,  Muna- 
tius  came  to  pay  me  his  usual  morning  visit :  to 
whom  I  likewise  communicated  your  letter.  It 
was  the  first  notice  he  had  received  of  an  express 
being  arrived  from  you :  as  Varisidius,  in  pursuance 
of  your  directions,  did  not  deliver  any  of  his  de- 
spatches  till  he  had  first  waited  upon  me.  A  short 
time,  however,  after  Munatius  had  left  me,  he 
returned  with  your  letter  to  himself,  together  also 
with  that  which  you  wrote  to  the  senate.  We 
thought  proper  to  carry  the  latter  immediately  to 
Comutus  ;  who,  as  pnetor  of  the  city,  supplies  the 
office  of  the  consuls  in  their  absence,  agreeably, 
you  know,  to  an  ancient  and  established  custom. 
The  senate  was  instantly  summoned  {  and  the 
expectation  that  was  raised  by  the  general  report  of 
an  express  being  arrived  from  you,  brought  toge- 
ther a  very  full  assembly.  As  soon  as  your  letter 
was  read,  it  was  objected  that  Comutus  had  not 
taken  the  auspices  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  this 
scruple  was  confirmed  by  the  general  sentiments  of 
our  college '.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  senate 
was  adjourned  to  the  following  day ;  when  I  had  a 
very  warm  contest  with  ServiHus,  who  strenuously 
opposed  the  passing  of  any  decree  to  your  honour. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  the  incerest  to  procure 
his  own  motion  to  be  first  proposed  to  the  senate  ' ; 
which  being  rejected,  however,  by  a  great  majority, 
mine  was  next  taken  into  consideration.  But  when 
the  senate  had  unanimously  agreed  to  it,  Publins 
Tititts  ^f  at  the  instigation  of  SServilius,  interposed 
his  negative.  The  farther  deliberation  upon  this 
affair  was  postponed,  therefore,  to  the  next  day : 
when  ServiliuB  came  prepared  to  support  an  oppo- 


«  The  letter  here  mentianed  eeems  to  have  been  a  sub- 
sequent one  to  that  which  stands  the  17th  in  the  present 
book. 

t  See  rem.*,  p.  301. 

S  The  senate  oould  not' enter  Into  any  deibate  unless  tiie 
subject  of  it  was  proposed  to  item.  In  form  by  some  of  the 
magistntes,  who  had  the  sole  privilege  of  referring  any 
question  to  a  vote,  or  of  dividing  the  house  upon  it.r-Mid- 
dletnn  on  the  Rom.  Sen.  p.  Ifi5. 

k  One  at  the  tribunes.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that 
thoBB  magistrates  had  a  power  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate  by  their  single  negative. 
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sition,  which,  in  some  sort,  might  be  considered  as 
injurious  to  the  honimreven  of  Jupiter  himself  ;  as 
it  was  in  the  Capitol  *  that  the  senate,  upon  this 
occasion,  was  assembled.  I  leave  it  to  your  other 
friends  to  inform  you  in  what  manner  I  mortified 
Scrtilius,  and  with  how  much  warmth  I  exposed 
the  contemptible  interposition  of  Titius.  But  this 
I  will  myself  assure  you,  that  the  senate  could  not 
possibly  act  with  greater  dignity  and  spirit,  or  show 
a  stronger  disposition  to  advance  your  honours, 
than  it  discovered  upon  this  occasion.  Nor  are 
yon  less  in  favour  with  the  whole  dty  in  general : 
as,  indeed,  all  orders  and  degrees  of  men  amongst 
us  remarkably  concur  in  the  same  common  zeal  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  republic.  Persevere  then,  my 
friend,  in  the  glorious  oourse  upon  which  yon  have 
entered :  and  let  nothing  less  than  immortal  fisme 
be  the  object  of  your  well-directed  ambition.  De- 
spise the  fidse  splendour  of  all  those  empty  honours 
that  are  short-lived,  tranritory,  and  perishable. 
True  glory  is  founded  upon  virtue  alone ;  which  is 
never  so  illustriously  distinguished  as  when  it  dis- 
'  lys  itself  by  important  services  to  our  country, 
ott  have  at  this  time  a  most  favourable  opportu- 
nity for  that  purpose ;  which,  as  you  have  already 
embraced,  let  it  not  slip  out  of  your  hands  till  you 
shall  have  employed  it  to  full  advantage  ;  lest  it  be 
said,  that  you  are  more  obliged  to  the  republic  than 
the  republic  is  obliged  to  you.  As,  for  my  own 
part,  you  will  always  find  me  ready  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  as  well  as  to  the  support  of 
your  dignities  :  indeed,  it  is  what  I  owe  not  only 
to  our  friendship,  but  to  the  commonwealth,  which 
is  far  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself. 

Whilst  I  was  employing  my  best  services  for  the 
promotion  of  your  honours,  I  received  great  plea- 
sure in  observing  the  prudence  and  fidelity  which 
Titus  Munatius  exerted  for  the  same  purpose.  I 
had  experienced  those  qualities  in  him  upon  otber 
occasions  :  but  the  incredible  diligence  and  affec- 
tion with  which  he  acted  for  your  interest  in  this 
affair,  showed  them  to  me  in  a  still  stronger  and 
more  conspicuous  point  of  view.    FarewelL 

AprU  the  11th. 

>  The  Capitol  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  and  the 
moet  considerable  stmcture  of  the  sacred  kind  in  all  Rome. 
The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  edifice  are  still  to  be  seen. 
None  of  the  commoitaiors  have  taken  notice  of  the  indi- 
rect oompliment  which  Ciocro  here  pays  to  Planctis, 
which  seems,  howoTer,  to  deserve  a  particular  explsnation. 
The  Capitol  was  held  in  singular  veneration,  as  being  built 
upon  the  spot  which  Jupiter  was  supposed  to  have  choeon 
for  the  visible  manifestation  of  his  peraon.  In  oonsequenoe 
of  this  popular  superstition,  both  Horace  and  Virgil  often 
speak  of  the  prosperity  and  duration  of  the  Capitol  as  a 
circumstance  upon  which  the  fortune  of  the  whole  empire 
depmded :— 

8tet  Capitolium 

Fulgens,  trinmphatisque  poeslt 
Roma  ferox  dare  Jura  Medis.— Hon.  Od.  liL  3,  <S. 

Dum  domue  ^n^  Capitoli  immobile  sazum 
Aooolet,  imperiiunque  Pater  Romanus  habebit. 

Ma.  ix.  448. 
Cicero,  therefore,  hy  a  very  artful  piece  of  flattery,  insi- 
nuates, that  the  opposition  Servilius  made  to  the  honours 
which  the  senate  intended  to  have  paid  to  Plancus,  was, 
in  efftet,  an  afthmt  to  that  supreme  and  guardian  divinity 
in  whose  temple  the  transaction  passed,  ss  being  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  a  republic  which  was  distinguished  by 
Jupiter  himself  with  his  immediate  pressnoa— Vide  JEn. 
viiL346. 
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LETTER  XXI. 
To  Comi/ioius. 
Mt  friendBliip  with  Lucius  Lamia  is  well  known, 
I  am  persuaded,  not  only  to  yourself,  who  are 
A.  u  710     **^*1"*"**^  ^^^^  •!!  the  circumstances  of 
*    my  life,  but  to  every  Roman  in  general. 
It  most  conspicuously  appeared,  indeed,  to  the 
whole  world,  when  he  was  banished  by  the  consul 
GabiniusJ,  for  having,  with  so  remarkable  a  spirit 
of  freedom  and  fortitude,  risen  up  in  my  defence^. 
Our  friendship,  however,  did  not  commence  from 
that  period :  it  ^as  from  an  affection  of  a  much 
earlier  date,  that  he  was  induced  thus  generously  to 
expose  himself  to  every  danger  in  my  cause.      To 
these  his  meritorious  services,   I  must  add,  that 
there  is  no  man  whose  company  affords  me  a  more 
true  and  exquisite  entertainment.      After  what  I 
have  thus  said,  you  vrill  think  it  needless,  surely, 
that  1  should  use  much  rhetoric  in  recommending 
him  to  your  favour.     You  see  the  just  reason  I 
have  for  giving  him  so  large  a  share  of  my  affection  : 
whatever  terms,  therefore,  the  strongest  friendship 
can  require  upon  an  occasion  of  this  nature,  let 
your  imagination  supply  for  me  in  the  present.     I 
will  only  assure  you,  that  your  good  offices  to  the 
agents,  the  servants,  and  the  family  of  Lamia,  in 
every  article  wherein  his  affairs  in  your  province 
shall  require  them,  will  be  a  more  acceptable  in- 
stance of  your  generosity  than  any  you  could  con- 
fer  in  my  own  personal  concerns.    I  am  persuaded, 
indeed,  from  your  great  penetration  into  the  cha- 
racters of  men,  that  without  my  recommendation 
you  would  be  perfectly  well  disposed  to  give  him 
your  best  assistance.     I  must  confess,  at  the  same 
time,  I  have  heard  that  you  suspect  him  of  having 
signed  some  decree  of  the  senate  injurious  to  your 
honour.     But  I  must  assure  you,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  never  signed  any  during  the  administration 
of  those  consuls  > ;  and,  in  the  next,  that  almost  all 
the  decrees  which  were  pretended  to  be  passed  at 
that  time,  were  absolutely  forged.     The  truth  is, 
you  might  just  as  reasonably  suppose  I  was  con- 
cerned in  that  decree  to  which  my  name  was  sub- 
scribed,  relating  to  Sempronius  ;  though,  in  fact, 
I  was  then  absent  from  Rome,  and  complained,  I 
remember,  of  the  injury  that  had  been  done  me,  in 
a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  you  upon  the  occasion. 
But  not  to  enter  farther  into  this  subject ;  I  most 
earnestly  entreat  you,  my  dear  Comifidus,  to  con- 
sider the  interest  of  Lamia,  in  all  respects,  as 
mine,  and  to  let  him  see  that  my  recommendation 
has  proved  of  singular  advantage  to  his  affairs ; 
assuring  yourself  that  you  cannot,  in  any  instance, 
more  effectually  oblige  me.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXII. 

To  the  same, 

CoRNiFicius  delivered  your  letter  to  me  on  the 

1 7th  of  March,  about  three  weeks,  as  he  told  me, 

A.  u  7ia   ^^^  ^®  ^^^  received  it  from  your  hands. 

The  senate  did  not  assemble  either  on 

J  See  rem.  q,  p.  369. 

^  When  Cicero  was  perseonted  by  Clodius. 
'  It  in  altogether  uncertain  to  what  consuls  Cioero alludes: 
Manutius  suppoees,  to  Antony  and  Dolabella. 


that  day  or  the  next ;  howearer,  on  the  9tfa  they 
met,  when  I  defended  your  cause  in  a  very  full 
house,  and  with  no  unpropitious  regards  from  Mi- 
nerva ^.  I  may  with  peculiar  propriety  say  so,  as 
the  statue  of  that  guardian  goddess  of  Rome,  which 
I  formerly  erected  in  the  Capitol",  and  which  had 
lately  been  thrown  down  by  a  high  wind,  was  at 
the  same  time  decreed  t«  be  replaced.  Your  let- 
ter, which  Pansa  read  to  the  senate,  was  much 
approved,  and  afforded  great  satisfaction  to  the 
whole  assembly.  It  fired  them,  at  the  same  time, 
with  general  indignation  against  the  impudent 
attempts  of  the  horrid  Minotaur,  for  so  I  may 
well  call  those  combined  adversaries  of  yours,  Cal- 
visius  and  Taurus**.  It  was  proposed,  therefore, 
that  the  censure  of  the  senate  should  pass  upon 
them  ;  but  that  motion  was  overruled  by  the  more 
merciful  Pansa,  However,  a  decree  was  voted 
upon  this  occasion  extremely  to  your  honour. 

As  for  my  own  good  offices  in  your  favour,  be 
assured,  my  dear  Cornificius,  they  have  not  been 
wanting  from  the  first  moment  I  conceived  a  hope 
of  recovering  our  liberties.  Accordingly,  when  I 
laid  a  foundatioja,  for  that  purpose,  on  the  20th  of 
December  last  i>,  while  the  rest  of  those  who  ought 
to  have  been  equally  forward  in  that  work,  stood 
timidly  hesitating  in  what  manner  to  act,  I  had  a 
particular  view  to  the  preserving  you  in  your  pre- 
sent post ;  and  to  this  end  I  prevailed  with  the 
senate  to  agree  to  my  motion  concerning  the 
continuance  of  the  proconsuls  in  their  respective 
provinces.  But  my  zeal  in  your  cause  did  not 
terminate  here,  and  I  still  continued  my  attacks 
upon  that  person,  who,  in  contempt  of  the  senate, 
as  well  as  most  injuriously  to  you,  had,  even  whilst 
he  himself  was  absent  from  Rome,  procured  your 
government  to  be  allotted  to  him.  My  frequent, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  my  incessant,  remon- 
strances against  his  proceedings,  forced  him,  much 
against  his  inclinations,  to  enter  Rome,  where  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  relinquish  the  hopes  of 
an  honour  which  he  thought  himself  no  less  sure  of 
than  if  it  had  been  in  his  actual  possession.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  that  these  my  just  and 
honest  invectives  against  your  adversary,  in  con- 
junction with  your  own  exalted  merit,  have  secured 
you  in  your  government,  as  I  rejoice  extremely, 
likewise,  in  the  distinguished  honours  yon  have 
there  received. 

I  very  readily  admit  of  your  excuse  in  regard  to 
Sempronius,  well  knowing  that  your  conduct  upon 
that  occasion  may  justly  be  imputed  to  those  eirors 

™  It  was  a  sort  of  proverbial  expression  among  the 
Romans,  when  they  spoke  of  any  suocessfol  undertaking, 
to  say  that  it  wascanied  on  "  not  without  the  approhation 
of  Minerva." 

a  "  Cicero,  a  little  l>efore  his  retreat  into  banishment, 
took  a  small  statue  of  Minerva,  which  had  long  been 
reverenced  in  his  family  as  a  kind  of  tutelar  deity,  and 
carrying  it  to  the  Capitol,  placed  it  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  under  the  title  of  Minerva^  the  guanUan  €/  tk§ 
eitpr'—Ute  of  Cicero,  p.  92. 

o  The  Minotaur  was  a  fabulous  monster  which  the  poets 
describe  as  half  man  half  bull.  Cicero,  therefore,  in  aUa> 
slon  to  the  name  of  Taurus,  who  had  joined  with  Calvisins 
in  some  combination  against  Coraifidos,  Jocoaely  gives 
them  the  appellation  of  the  Minotaur. 

P  When  he  spoke  his  third  and  fourth  Philippic  orationa, 
wherein  Cicero  endeavoured,  amongst  other  articles,  to 
animate  the  senate  and  the  people  to  vigoiooa  mcasares 
against  Antony. 
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to  which  we  were  all  equally  liable,  whilat  we  trod 
the  dark  and  dabioos  patha  of  bondage.  I  myielf, 
indeed,  the  grave  inspirer  of  your  counsels,  and 
the  firm  defender  of  your  dignities,  eyen  I,  my 
friend,  was  injudiciously  harried  away  by  my 
indignation  at  the  times,  when,  too  hastily  despair- 
ing of  liberty,  I  attempted  to  retire  into  Greece 4. 
Bat  the  Etesian  winds,  like  so  many  patriot  citi- 
sens,  refused  to  waft  me  from  the  commonwealth, 
whilst  Auster,  conspiring  in  their  designs,  collected 
his  whole  force,  and  drove  me  back  again  to  Rhe- 
gium.  From  thence  I  retamed  to  Rome,  with  all 
the  expedition  that  sails  and  oars  could  speed  me, 
and,  the  very  next  day  after  my  arrival,  1  showed 
the  world  that  I  was  the  only  man,  amidst  a  race 
of  the  most  abject  slaves,  that  dared  to  assert  his 
freedom  and  independency'.  I  inveighed,  indeed, 
against  the  measures  of  Antony  with  so  much  spirit 
and  indignation,  that  he  lost  all  manner  of  patience ; 
and  pointing  the  whole  rage  of  his  bacchanalian 
fury  at  my  devoted  head,  he  at  first  endeavoured 
to  gain  a  pretence  of  assassinating  me  in  the 
senate ;  but  that  project  not  succeeding,  his  next 
resource  was  to  lay  wait  for  my  life  in  private. 
But  I  extricated  myself  from  his  insidious  snares, 
and  drove  him,  all  reeking  with  the  fumes  of  his 
nauseous  intemperance,  into  the  toils  of  Octavius'. 
That  excellent  youth  drew  together  a  body  of 
troops,  in  the  first  place,  for  his  own  and  my  par- 

q  An  account  of  this  intended  voyage  has  already  been 
given  in  a  former  note.    See  rem,  K  P*  A51. 

r  This  seems  to  allude  to  his  having  refused  to  pay 
obedience  to  a  summons  from  Antony,  to  attend  a  meet- 
ing of  the  senate  which  was  held  on  that  day.  Bee  rem. 
>,p.653. 

■  Octavius,  as  soon  as  he  returned  into  Italy,  after  the 
death  of  Cesar,  endeavoured  to  seoure  Cloero  in  his  inte- 
rest, as  Cicero  appeared  no  lees  forward  to  embrace  the 
friendship  of  Octavius.  They  both  of  them,  indeed,  had 
one  of  the  strongest  of  all  motives,  perhaps,  for  a  mutual 
coalition ;  as  there  is  nothing  in  which  men  seem  to  unite 
more  amicably,  than  in  hunting  down  the  same  common 
foe.  The  league,  however,  into  which  Cicero  entered  with 
Octavius,  extended  no  farther  at  first  than  to  a  matter  of 
mere  civil  controversy ;  and  he  only  engaged  to  support 
Octavius  in  his  claim  of  part  of  Cesar's  esUte,  which 
Antony,  it  was  aUeged.  injuriously  withheld  from  him. 
But  even  this  was  going  a  greater  length  than  a  true 
patriot  oould  prudently  have  ventured:  for  though  the 
contest  between  Antony  and  Octavius,  with  respect  to 
the  money  in  question,  was  altOKOther  personal,  yet  "  by 
natural  consequence  <as  the  accurate  observer  upon  the  epis- 
tles between  Cicero  and  Brutus  justly  remarks)  it  became  a 
matter  of  more  extensive  concern.  In  tho  first  place,  it 
was  Joined  with  the  succession  to  the  name  of  Cesar, 
which  was  looked  upon  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Cesarian  party 
as  an  earnest  of  the  continuance  of  the  public  settlement 
made  by  Cesar -in  the  person  of  Octavius;  and,  on  the 
Mmie  aooount,  it  was  always  suspected  by  the  more  dis- 
oaming  republicans.    In  the  next  plaoe,  it  gave  Octavius 


ticular  defence ;  and  in  the  next,  for  that  of  the 
republic  in  (general ;  which,  if  he  had  not  happily 
raised,  Antony,  in  his  return  from  Brundisium, 
would  have  spread  desolation,  like  a  wasting  pes- 
tilence, around  the  land.  What  followed  I  need 
not  add,  as  I  imagine  you  are  well  apprised  of 
all  that  has  happened  subsequent  to  that  period. 
To  return,  then,  to  what  gave  occasion  to  this 
digression,  let  me  again  assure  you,  that  I  am 
perfectly  well  satisfied  with  your  excuse  concerning 
Sempronius.  The  truth  is,  it  was  impossible  to 
act  with  any  determined  steadiness  and  uniformity 
in  times  of  such  total  anarchy  and  confusion. 
"  But  other  days,**  to  use  an  expression  of  Terence, 
''are  now  arrived,  and  other  measures  are  now 
required."  Come,  then,  my  friend,  let  us  sell 
forth  together,  and  even  take  our  place  at  the 
helm.  All  the  advocates  of  liberty  are  embarked 
in  one  common  bottom ;  and  it  is  my  utmost  en- 
deavour to  steer  them  right.  May  prosperous 
gales  then  attend  our  voyage !  But,  whatever 
winds  may  arise,  my  best  skill,  most  assuredly, 
shall  not  be  wanting :  and  is  it  in  the  power  of 
patriotism  to  be  answerable  for  more.'  In  the 
mean  time,  let  it  be  your  care  to  cherish  in  your 
breast  every  generous  and  exalted  sentiment, 
remembering  aJways  that  your  true  glory  must 
ever  be  inseparably  connected  with  the  republic. 
Farewell. 

the  plausible  occasion  of  being  the  distinguished  assertor 
of  Cesar's  acts,  and  of  the  full  execution  of  all  his  bequeste. 
by  which  means  he  drew  upon  himself  the  eyes  of  all  the 
veterans,  the  military  force  of  the  empire,  and  interested 
the  whole  populace  of  Rome  in  hia  cause,  sinoe  it  was  the 
common  cause  of  all  who  were  expecting  with  impatience 
the  effect  of  Cesar's  liberality."  However,  had  Cicero's 
engagements  with  Octavius  ended  here,  his  conduct  might 
have  been  excused,  at  least,  though  It  certainly  could  not 
have  been  Justified.  But  when  he  afterwards  armed  Octa- 
vius with  the  power  and  the  dignities  of  the  state ;  when 
he  trusted  (as  the  excellent  author  of  the  observations  on 
hia  life  ingeniously  expresses  it)  *'  the  last  stake  of  liberty 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  had  so  great  temptations  to 
betray  It,"  he  seems  clearly  to  have  acted  in  contradiction 
to  the  sentiments  of  his  heart,  and  to  have  sacrificed  the 
cause  of  the  republic  to  the  hatred  he  bore  to  Antony. 
Plutarch  expressly  assigns  this  as  Cicero's  motive  for 
declaring  in  favour  of  Octavius,  which,  indeed,  is  abun- 
dantly confirmed  by  his  letters  to  Atticns.  It  appears 
from  these^that  there  was  so  little  difTerence,  with  respect 
to  the  republican  interest,  whether  Antony  or  Octavius 
was  at  the  head  of  aflkirs,  that  neither  Atticus  nor  Cicero 
oould  determine  in  that  view  which  to  prefer :— "  Valde 
tibi  aasentior,"  says  our  author  to  his  friend,  "  si  multum 
possit  Octavianus,  multo  firmius  acta  tyranni  oomproba- 
turn  iri,  quam  in  Telluris :  atque  id  contra  Brutura  fieri. 
Sin  autem  vinoitur,  vides  intolerabilem  Antonlum,  ut  quem 
veils  nesciaa.**'Ad  Att.  xvl.  14 ;  Pint,  in  Vit.  Brut. ;  Tun- 
stal's  Observ.  on  the  Epist.  between  Brut,  and  Cio.  p.  138 ; 
Obeerv.  on  the  Life  of  Cio.  p.  fiO. 
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LETTER  L 


Galba^  to  Cicero, 
On  the  15th  of  this  month,  the  day  on  which 
PanBa  intended  to  join  the  army  of  Hirtius,  Antony 

A  w  7ia   ^^"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^"®*  *^  second  and 
'  thirty-fifth  legions,  together  with  his  own 

pnetorian  cohort,  and  that  of  Silanos  " ;  both  which 
were  composed  of  the  Evocati*.  I  happened,  at 
this  time,  to  be  in  Pansa's  army,  having  been  sent 
a  hundred  miles  express,  in  order  to  hasten  his 
march.  Antony  advanced  towards  ns  with  these 
troops,  in  the  supposition  that  our  forces  consisted 
only  of  four  new-raised  legions  ;  whereas  Hirtins, 
the  better  to  secure  our  junction,  had  taken  ad- 
vantage  of  the  preceding  night  to  reinforce  us  with 
the  martial  legion,  which  I  generaUy  commanded, 
as  also  with  two  praetorian  cohorts.  These  regi- 
ments, upon  the  very  first  appearance  of  Antony's 
cavalry,  could  by  no  means  be  restrained  from 
engaging;  so  that  we  were  •under  an  absolute 
necessity  of  following  them  to  the  charge.  Antony, 
in  order  to  deceive  us  into  a  belief  that  none  of  his 
legions  were  with  him,  had  posted  them  at  Forum 
Gallorum^,  and  only  appeared  with  his  horse 
and  light-armed  troops  in  view.  Pansa,  when  he 
saw  t£it,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  the  martial 
legion  had  rushed  on  to  the  attack,  gave  directions 
that  two  of  his  new-raised  legions,  which  were 
behind,  should  immediately  come  up.  As  soon  as 
we  had  passed  the  woods  and  a  morass,  we  formed 
in  order  of  battle  with  twelve  cohorts* ;  the  other, 
two  legions  I  just  now  mentioned  not  being  yet 
arrived.  Antony  observing  this,  drew  all  his  forces 
out  of  the  village,  and  instantly  began  the  engage- 
ment. Both  sides  maintained  the  first  onset  with 
the  most  obstinate  bravery ;  though,  indeed,  our 
right  wing,  in  which  I  commanded  eight  cohorts 
of  the  martial  legion,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
action,  repulsed  Antony's  thirty-fifth  legion,  and 
pursued  them  above  ****7  paces  out  of  the  field. 
But  I  no  sooner  observed  the  enemy's  cavalry 
attempting  to  surround  the  wing  from  which  I  had 
advanced,  than  I  endeavoured  to  rejoin  it ;  order- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  my  light-armed  troops  to 
engage  Antony's  Moorish  horse,  lest  they  should 
fall  upon  us  in  our  rear.  But  whilst  I  was 
attempting  to  regain  my  post,  I  found  myself  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  troops,  and  perceived 
Antony  himself  at  a  small  distance  behind  me. 

t  He  had  been  one  of  Ccmr's  lieutenants  in  Oaul ;  but 
not  being  favoured  by  him  in  his  pursuit  of  the  oonsul- 
ship,  he  Joined  in  the  oonspiraoy  with  Brutus  and  Cos- 
sins.  He  was  greatr«;rondfather  to  the  emperor  Galba.^ 
Quartier. 

n  He  was  military  tribune  in  the  army  of  Lepidus,  and 
by  the  secret  connivance,  if  not  by  the  express  orders, 
of  that  general,  had  conducted  a  body  of  troops  to  the 
assistance  of  Antony,  in  the  siege  of  Modena.— Dio,  xlvi. 
p.  336. 

▼  See  rem.  *,  p.  403. 

V  NowcaUedCa«(c^i^ranfo,a|8mall  village  on  the£mi- 
lian  Way  between  Modeoa  and  Bologna 

s  A  cohort  consisted  of  about  four  or  five  hundred  men. 

7  ^*  The  common  editions  add  herequingentoSt  but  it  is 
not  found  either  in  Dr.  Mead's  MSl  or  any  other  authority.'* 
— Rosti. 


Upon  this,  throwing  my  shield  across  my  shoulders, 
I  galloped  full  speed  towards  one  of  our  new- 
raised  legions,  which  I  saw  advancing  from  the 
camp ;  the  enemy,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  me 
on  the  one  side,  and  our  own  men  aiming  their 
pikes  at  me  on  the  other ;  but,  as  the  latter  soon 
discovered  who  I  was,  I  had  the  very  eztraordioary 
good  fortune  to  escape.  Cnsar's  praetorian  cohort", 
which  was  posted  on  the  iGmilian  road,  made  a 
very  long  and  vigorous  resistance.  But  our  left 
wing,  in  which  wero  two  cohorts  of  the  martial 
legion,  together  with  the  praetorian  cohort,  and 
which  formed  indeed  the  weakest  division  of  our 
army,  began  to  give  ground,  being  hemmed  in  by 
Antony's  cavalry,  in  which  he  is  extremely  strong. 
As  soon  as  all  our  troops  had  made  good  their 
retreat,  I  began  to  think  of  mine,  and  was  the 
last  that  entered  our  camp.  Antony,  considering 
himself  as  master  of  the  field,  imagined  he  could^ 
likewise,  take  possession  of  our  camp ;  but,  after 
an  nnsucoessfol  attempt,  he  retired  with  great  loss. 

As  soon  as  Hirtius  was  informed  of  what  had 
passed,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  twenty  vete- 
ran cohorts,  and  meeting  Antony  in  his  return 
from  the  attack  of  our  camp,  engaged  him  upon 
the  very  spot  where  our  action  had  just  before 
happened,  and  entirely  defeated  his  army.  About 
ten  o'clock  that  night,  Antony,  with  his  cavalry, 
regained  his  camp  near  Mutina ;  as  Hirtius  retired 
to  that  which  Pansa  had  quitted  in  the  morning, 
and  in  which  he  had  left  the  two  legions  that 
repulsed  Antony. 

The  enemy  have  lost  the  greatest  part  of  their 
veteran  troops.  But  this  advantage  was  not  to  be 
obtained  without  a  loss,  likewise,  on  our  side ;  the 
prsetorian  cohorts,  together  with  the  martial  legion, 
having  somewhat  suffered  in  this  action.  We  have 
taken  two  legionary  standards*,  together  with  sixty 
others ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  have  gained  a  very 
considerable  victory.     Farewell. 

From  the  camp,  April  the  SOth. 


LETTER  If. 
Plancut  to  Cieero^. 
It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  reflect  that  I 
have  amply  jostified  your  favourable  representations 
A  n  710    ^^  ™^'  ^y  having  strictly  fulfilled  the 
promises  I  made  you.     I  give  you  a  proof, 
likewise,  of  my  particular  affection,  by  acquainting 
you,   before  any  other  of  my  friends,  with  the 
measures  I  have  taken.    I  hope  you  are  well  per- 
suaded, that  the  republic  will  daily  receive  still 
stronger  instances  of  my  attachment;  let  me  assure 
you,  at  least,  that  you  shall  be  more  and  more 
convinced  of  it  by  the  clearest  and  most  unques- 
tionable evidence.    As  to  what  concerns  my  own 

•  OctaTlus. 

•  Each  legion  had  a  chief  standard  canled  before  it,  upon 
which  was  fixed  the  figure  of  an  eagle ;  there  was  a  parti- 
cular one,  likewise,  to  every  company. 

^  When  Plancus  wrote  this  letter  he  had  not  received 
advice  of  the  action  between  the  troops  of  Antony  and  those 
of  the  republic,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the 
preceding  epistle. 
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personal  interest,  I  protest  to  yon,  my  dear  Cicero, 
by  all  my  hopes  of  rescuing  the  republic  from  those 
imminent  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed,  that  not- 
withstanding I  esteem  those  illnstrioiis  recompenses 
which  are  conferred  by  the  senate  as  no  less  desir- 
able than  immortd  Aime,  yet,  believe  me,  I  shall 
not  in  the  least  remit  of  my  earnest  endeavonrs  to 
assist  the  commonwealth,  although  I  should  never 
participate  of  its  glorious  rewards.  If  the  ardour 
and  efficacy  of  my  seal  should  not  distinguish  me, 
amidst  those  many  excellent  citisens  who  stand 
forth  in  the  defence  of  our  country,  let  not  your 
suffrage  contribute  to  the  increase  of  my  honours. 
I  have  no  ambition  inconsistent  with  that  general 
equality  for  which  I  have  taken  up  arms,  and  am 
perfectly  well  contented  to  leave  it  to  your  own 
determination,  both  when,  and  in  what  manner, 
my  services  shall  be  recompensed.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  deemed  too  late  or  too  inconsider- 
able,  which  is  given  to  a  man  as  a  public  testimony 
of  his  country's  approbation. 

Having  reached  the  Rhone,  by  long  marches,  I 
passed  that  river,  with  my  whole  army,  on  the  27th 
of  April,  and  immediately  ordered  a  detachment 
of  a  thousand  horse  to  advance  before  me  from 
Vienna',  by  a  shorter  road.  If  I  meet  with  no 
obstructions  on  the  part  of  Lepidus,  I  doubt  not 
of  giving  the  republic  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
my  diligence  and  expedition ;  but,  if  he  should 
attempt  to  intercept  my  passage,  1  must  take  my 
measures  as  circumstances  shall  require.  Of  this, 
however,  I  will  now  assure  you,  that  the  army  I 
am  conducting  is  highly  respectable,  whether  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  nature,  the  number,  or 
the  fidelity  of  my  troops.  I  will  only  add,  that  I 
desire  your  friendship  upon  no  other  terms,  than 
as  you  are  sure  I  shall  always  give  you  the  warmest 
returns  of  mine.    FarewelL 


LETTER  III. 
Dechnus  Brutus  to  Cicero. 
You  are  sensible  how  great  a  loss  the  republic 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Pansa**.     It  behoves 

A.U  710  y®*^»  tl^c^fo'c*  ^  "*^*  "^  y®"'  credit 
and  address  to  prevent  our  enemies  from 
entertaining  any  reasonable  hope  of  recovering 
their  strength  now  that  they  have  thus  deprived  us 
of  both  our  consuls*.     I  am  preparing  to  pursue 

«  Tls  now  callfld  Vienne,  a  city  in  the  provinoe  of  Dau- 
phiny,  situated  upon  tbe  Rhone. 

d  PSDBa  died  at  Bologna  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 
Mutina,  of  the  wounda  he  receired  in  that  action.— Appian. 
DeBelLCiT.  iii.  p.872. 

•  Hirtlns  and  Ootavins,  after  the  battle  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  note,  **  were  determined,  at  all  hazardu,  to 
relfcve  Modena;  and,  after  two  or  three  days  apent  in 
finding  the  moat  likely  place  of  breaking  through  the  in- 
trenobmenta,  they  made  their  attack  with  sach  Tigour, 
that  Antony,  rather  than  Buffer  the  town  to  be  snatched 
at  last  out  of  his  hands,  chose  to  draw  out  his  legions  and 
come  to  a  general  battle.  The  fight  waa  bloody  and  obsti- 
nate, and  Antony'a  men,  though  obliged  to  give  ground, 
bravely  disputed  every  inch  of  it.  till  Decimus  Brutus, 
taking  the  opportunity  at  the  same  time  to  sally  out  of 
the  town  at  the  head  of  hia  garrison,  helped  greatly  to 
determine  and  complete  the  victory.  Hirtiua  pushed  his 
adTsntage  with  great  spfarit,  and  forced  his  way  into  An- 
tony's camp ;  but  when  he  had  gained  the  middle  of  it, 
waa  unfortunately  killed  near  the  general's  tent-^—Life  of 
Cicero,  p.  878. 


Antony  immediately ;  and  I  trust  shall  be  able  to 
render  it  impossible  either  for  Antony  to  continue 
in  Italy,  or  for  Ventidius'  to  escape  out  of  it 

As  I  suppose  you  see  very  clearlj  the  measures 
which  PoUio  will  pursue,  I  need  aay  nothing  to  you 
upon  that  article.  But  I  make  it  my  first  and 
principal  request  that  you  would  send  to  Lepidus, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  that  light  and  in. 
constant  man  from  renewing  the  war  by  joining 
with  Antony ;  as  both  Lepidus  and  PoUio  are  at 
the  head  of  very  numerous  and  powerful  armies. 
I  do  not  mention  this  as  imagining  that  jou  are 
not  equally  attentive  to  these  important  points, — 
but  from  the  firm  persuasion  that  Lepidus,  however 
dubious  it  may  perhaps  appear  to  the  senate,  will 
never  of  himself  act  in  the  manner  he  ought  Let 
me  entreat  you,  likewise,  to  confirm  Plancus  in  his  | 
present  resolutions ;  who,  I  should  hope,  when  he 
sees  Antony  driven  out  of  Italy,  will  not  be  want- 
ing in  his  assistance  to  the  republic.  If  the  latter 
should  have  crossed  the  Alps,  I  purpose  to  post  a 
proper  number  of  forces  to  ipiard  the  passes  of 
those  mountains'  ;  and  you  may  depend  upon  my 
giving  you  regular  notice  of  all  my  motions.  Fare- 
welL 

From  my  camp  at  Rheginm^,  April  the  S9th. 


LETTER  IV. 
To  Planeus. 
How  pleasing  was  the  letter  I  received  ftt>m  you 
two  days  before  our  victory  at  Mutina !  wherein 
A.  u  710.   y^^  f^^  ™^  '^  account  of  the  state  of 
your  troops,  of  your  zeal  to  the  republic, 
and  of  the  eipedition  with  which  yon  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  relief  of  Brutus.    But,  notwith- 
standing that  the  enemy  was  defeated  before  you 
could  join  our  army,  the  hopes,  nevertheless,  of 

'  Ventidiua  waa  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who,  fh>m  the  mean- 
est original,  became  one  pf  the  most  distinguished  captains 
of  the  age.  The  father  of  Pompoy  having  taken  the  city  of 
Ascalum  in  the  Italic  or  Social  war,  reserred  part  of  the 
inhabitants  to  grace  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome, 
among  which  was  the  mother  of  Ventidiua,  who  walked 
before  tbe  victor's  car  with  her  infant  son  at  her  brsaat 
When  he  grew  up  he  gained  his  livelihood  by  serving  as  a 
groom,  in  which  employment  having  gotten  together  a 
little  money,  he  famished  himself  with  some  mnles  and 
carriages,  which  he  let  oat  to  the  government  for  the  use 
of  the  proconsuls  in  their  way  to  tbe  provinces.  In  this 
capacity  he  became  known  to  Cesar,  who  observing  in 
him  a  grains  mnch  superior  to  his  station,  took  him  into 
Gaul,  where  he  advanced  him  in  his  army ;  and,  after  the 
civil  wars  were  ended,  gave  him  a  place  in  the  senate,  and 
created  him  pnetor.  After  the  death  of  Cesar,  he  attached 
himself  to  the  interest  of  Antony,  to  whose  assistance  he 
waa  at  this  time  marching  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops,  which  he  had  raised  out  of  Caesar's  vetemn 
legions  that  were  dispersed  in  dlfTerent  parts  of  Italy. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  present  year,  the  triumvirate 
appointed  him  consul.  Having  riinrtly  afterwards  ob- 
tained a  signal  victory  over  the  Parthians,  his  conduct 
and  bravery  were  rewarded  with  a  triumph ;  and  to  crown 
the  series  of  his  glory,  he  waa  honoured,  at  his  death,  with 
a  public  funeral^Anl.  Gell.  xv.  4 ;  Dio,  xliU.  p.  830;  YelL 
Pat.  ii.  66. 

r  The  Intent  of  thia  guard  seema  to  have  been  what 
Mr.  Rosa  coujecturea,  in  order  to  intercept  the  march  of 
Ventidiua,  and  prevent  him  from  following  Antony  over 
theAIpsL 

^  A  town  upon  the  iEmllian  Way,  between  Modena  and 
Parma.    It  is  now  called  Beffgio. 
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the  oommonwealth  are  still  fixed  entirely  npon  you ; 
at  the  principal  leaden  of  these  infamous  rebels 
have  escaped,  it  is  said,  from  the  field  of  battle. 
You  will  remember,  therefore,  that  to  exterminate 
the  remains  of  this  party  will  be  a  service  no  less 
acceptable  to  the  senate  than  if  you  had  given  them 
the  first  repiilse. 

I  am  waitiog,  as  well  as  many  others,  with  great 
impatience  for  the  return  of  your  couriers.  I  hope 
that  our  late  success  will  now  induce  even  Lepidus 
himself  to  act  in  concert  with  you  for  the  defence 
of  the  common  cause.  I  entreat  you,  my  dear 
Plancus,  to  employ  your  utmost  endeavours  for 
this  important  purpose,  that  every  spark  of  this 
horrid  war  may  be  utterly  and  for  ever  extinguished. 
If  you  should  be  able  to  effect  this,  you  will  render 
a  most  godlike  service  to  your  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  procure  immortal  honour  to  yourself. 
Farewell. 

Maythe^th.  ^ 

LETTER   V. 


Toth€ 

I  SEIZED  the  very  first  opportunity  of  contri- 
buting to  the  augmentation  of  your  dignities ;  and 
A  u  710  '  omitted  no  distinction  that  could  be 
considered  either  as  the  applause  or  re- 
ward of  merit.  This  you  will  perceive  by  the 
decree  which  has  been  voted  to  your  honour  with 
the  utmost  zeal  and  unanimity  in  a  very  full  house ; 
and  it  is  expressed  in  the  very  words  I  dictated  from 
a  paper  which  I  had  drawn  up  for  that  purpose.  I 
was  sensible^  at  the  same  time,  from  your  letter, 
that  it  was  more  your  ambition  to  approve  your 
actions  to  every  honest  mind,  than  to  be  distin- 
guished with  these  ensigns  of  glory ;  but  I  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  the  republic  to  consider,  not 
what  you  desire,  but  what  yon  deserve.  Let  me 
only  entreat  you  to  finish  the  work  which  others 
have  so  happily  begun  ;  remembering  that  whoever 
shall  destroy  Antony  will  have  the  whole  honour 
of  concluding  this  war.  It  is  thus  that  Homer 
gives  the  glory,  not  to  Ajax,  nor  Achilles,  but  to 
Ulysses  alone,  of  having  exterminated  Troy^ 
Farewell. 


LETTER  VL 

Dedmus  Brutus  to  Cicero, 

I  LOOK  upon  the  obligations  I  have  received 

!    from  you,  as  nothing  inferior  even  to  those  which 

A.u.  710.    ^  ^^^^  conferred  upon  the  republic  ;  but 

'    I  am  not  capable,  you  are  well  assured, 

of  making  you  so  ill  a  return  as  I  have  experienced 

from  some  of  my  ungrateful  countrymen.  It  might, 

perhaps,  in  the  present  conjuncture,  be  thought  to 

have  somewhat  the  air  of  flattery  were  I  to  say, 

that  your  single  applause  outweighs,  in  my  esteem, 

their  whole  united  approbation.     It  is  certain, 

!    however,  that  you  view  my  actions  by  the  faithful 

light  of  dispassionate  truth  and  reason  ;  whereas 

they,  on  the  contrary,  look  upon  them  through  the 

clouds  of  envy  and  malevolence.     But  I  am  little 

1  In  the  original  it  ia  «•  Homenis  noo  AJaoem,  noc  Achil- 

lem,  Md  UlyaBcm  appellarit  irroAiir^ptfioy :''  which  is  not 

strictly  true ;  for  Homer  frequently  giree  that  epithet  to 

I     Achilles.    Plancus,  however,  could  not  mistake  the  hint, 

that  any  stratagem  would  be  fair  and  honourable  which 

i     should  for  ever  remove  Antony  out  of  their  way. 


concerned  how  much  soever  they  may  oppoie  my  * 
honours,  provided  they  do  not  obstruct  me  in  my  ; 
services  to  the  republic, — the  very  dangeroos  \ 
situation  of  which  let  me  now  point  out  to  yoa  in  i 
as  few  words  as  possible. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  you  are  sensible  what 
great  disturbances  the  death  of  the  consuls^  may 
create  in  Rome ;  as  it  may  give  occasion  to  all  the    i 
dangerous  practices  that  ambition  will  suggest  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  sucoeediog  to  their  office^. 
This  is  all  that  prudence  will  allow  me  to  say  in  a 
letter ;  and  all,  indeed,  that  is  necessary  to  be  said    \ 
to  a  man  of  your  penetration.    As  to  Antony, 
notwithstanding  he  made  his  escape  from  the  field    ' 
of  battle  with  but  a  very  few  troops,  and  those  too 
entirely  disarmed ;  yet,  by  setting  open  the  prisons, 
and  by  pressing  all  sorts  of  men  that  fell  in  his  way, 
he  has  collected  no  contemptible  number  of  forces. 
These  have  likewise  been  considerably  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  the  veteran  and  other  troops  of 
Ventidius ;  who,  after  a  very  difficult  march  over 
the  A  Pennine  mountains,  has  found  means  to  join 
Antony  in  the  fens  of  Sabata^.    The  only  poedble 
scheme  which  the  latter  can  pursue  is, — either  to 
have  recourse  to  Lepidus,  if  that  general  should  be 
disposed  to  receive  him ;  or  to  post  himself  on  the 
Alps  and  Apennines,  in  order  to  make  depredations 
with  his  cavalry  (in  which  he  is  exceedingly  strong) 
on  the  neighbouring  country ;  or  to  march  into 
Etruria",  where  we  have  no  army  to  oppose  him. 
Had  Cesar,  however,  passed  the  Apennine  moun- 
tains agreeably  to  my  advice",  I  should  have  driven 
Antony  into  such  difficulties  that,  perhaps  without 
striking  a  single  blow,  I  should  have  beoi  able  to 
have  wasted  his  whole  army  by  famine.     But  the 
misfortune  is,  that  Cesar  will  neither  be  governed 
by  me,  nor  will  his  army  be  governed  by  him, — 
both  which  are  very  unhappy  drcumstanoes  for 
our  cause.    This  then  being  the  sad  state  of  public 
affairs,  can  I  be  solicitous,  as  I  said  above,  what 
opposition  I  may  meet  with  in  respect  to  my  own 
personal  honours  ?     The  particulars  I  have  here 
mentioned  are  of  so  very  delicate  a  nature,  that  I 
know  not  how  you  will  be  able  to  touch  upon  them 
in  the  senate ;  or  if  you  should,  I  fear  it  will  be  to 
no  purpose.     In  the  mean  time  I  am  in  no  con- 
dition to  subsist  my  troops  any  longer.     When  I 
first  took  up  arms  for  the  deliverance  of  the  com- 
monwealth, I  had  above  four  hundred  thousand 
sestertia^  in  ready  money ;  but  at  present  I  have 
not  only  mortgaged  every  part  of  my  estate,  but 
have  borrowed  idl  I  coiUd  possibly  raise  on  the 

J  Uirtius  and  Pansa. 

k  This  seems  plainly  to  point  at  Ootavius,  who,  in  fitei. 
soon  after  procured  himself  to  be  elected  consul  In  conjono- 
tion  with  Qulntus  Pedius. 

1  Between  the  Alps  and  the  ApemiJnes»  on  theeoast  of 
Genoa. 

■  Tuscany. 

>  **  Octavius,  ttwa.  the  beginning,  had  no  thoughts  of 
pursuing  Antony.  He  had  already  gained  what  he  aimed 
at;  had  reduced  Antony's  power  so  low,  and  raised  bia 
own  so  high,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  of  making  his  ovn 
terms  with  him  in  the  partitioD  of  the  empire :  whereas, 
if  Antony  had  been  wholly  destroyed,  the  republican  party 
would  have  probably  been  too  strong  for  him  and  Lepidus. 
When  Ootavius  was  pressed,  therefore,  to  parsne  Antony, 
he  contrived  still  to  delay  it  until  it  was  too  late,  taking 
himself  to  be  more  usefully  employed  in  securing  to  his 
interest  the  troops  of  the  consuls."— Life  of  Cicero,  pt.  274. 

o  About  380,0001.  sterling. 
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credit  of  m  j  friendi .  I  letve  yon  to  jndge,  there- 
fore, with  what  difficulty  I  now  maintain  teYen 
legions  at  my  own  expense.  The  tnith  is,  I  should 
not  be  equal  to  so  great  a  charge  were  I  possessed 
of  all  Varro's'  immense  treasures. 

As  soon  as  I  shall  reoeiye  any  certain  information 
of  Antony's  motions,  I  will  give  you  notice.  In 
the  mean  time  I  will  only  add,  that  I  desire  the 
continuance  of  your  friendship  upon  no  other  terms 
than  as  yon  shall  find  an  eqnal  return  of  mine. 
Farewell. 

From  my  oamp  at  Tertonav,  May  the  fiCh. 


LETTER  VIL 
Planeut  to  Cicero, 
I  oiVB  you  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks 
for  your  late  favours,  which,  as  long  as  I  live,  I 
..^  shall  always  most  gratefully  acknowledge. 
'  '  •  More  than  this  I  dare  not  venture  to 
promise ;  for  I  fear  it  will  never  be  in  my  power 
to  acquit  such  uncommon  obligations,  unless  you 
should  think  (what  your  letter  endeavours,  indeed, 
with  much  serious  eloquence  to  persuade  me)  that 
to  remember  them  is  to  return  them.  You  could 
not  have  acted  with  a  more  affectionate  zeal  if  the 
dignities  of  your  own  son  had  been  in  question ; 
and  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of  the  high  honours 
that  were  decreed  to  me  in  consequence  of  your 
first  motion  for  that  purpose.  I  am  sensible,  too, 
that  all  your  subsequent  votes  in  my  behalf  were 
entirely  conformable  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  and  the  opinion  of  my  friends ;  as  I  am  in- 
formed,  likewise,  of  the  advantageous  colours  in 
which  you  are  perpetually  representing  me,  as  well 
as  of  the  frequent  contests  yon  sustain  with  my 
injurious  detractors.  It  is  incumbent  upon  me, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vince the  republic  that  I  am  worthy  of  the  praises 
you  bestow  upon  me, — and,  in  the  next  place,  to 
render  you  sensible  that  I  gratefully  bear  your 
friendship  in  remembrance.  I  will  only  add,  under 
this  article,  that  I  desire  you  to  protect  me  in  the 
honours  I  have  thus  procured  by  your  influence ; 
but  I  desire  it  no  otherwise  than  as  my  actions 
shall  prove  that  I  am  the  man  you  wish  to  find  me. 
As  soon  as  I  had  passed  the  Rhone,  I  detached 
a  body  of  three  thousand'  horse  under  the  com- 
mand of  my  brother,  with  orders  to  advance 
towards  Mutina,  to  which  place  I  intended  to 
follow  them  with  the  rest  of  my  army.  But,  on 
my  march  thither,  I  received  advice  that  an  action 
haid  happened  and  that  the  siege  was  raised. 
Antony,  I  find,  has  no  other  resource  left  but  to 
retire  into  these  parts  with  the  remains  of  his 
broken  forces.  His  only  hopes,  indeed,  are,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  gain  either  Lepidus  or  his  army, 
in  which  there  are  some  troops  no  less  disaffected 
to  the  republic  than  those  which  served  under 
Antony  himself.     I  thought  proper,  therefore,  to 


P  Who  this  man  of  immenfle  wealth  wa«,  ia  not  known. 
There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  celebrated 
Terentins  Tarro,  to  whom  several  letters  In  the  preoeding 
fart  of  this  ooUeotion  are  addressed. 

4  Tortona,  about  thirty  miles  north  Iran  Genoa. 

'  In  the  secend  letter  of  this  book  Plancus  seys  this 
detachment  consisted  only  of  a  thousand  horse ;  in  one  or 
other,  therefore,  of  these  passages,  the  tmnacrihers  must 
have  oommitted  some  mistake. 


recal  my  cavalry,  and  to  halt  in  the  country  of 
the  Allobroges*,  that  I  may  be  ready  to  act  as  cir- 
cumstances shall  require.  If  Antony  should  retire 
into  this  country  destitute  of  men,  I  make  no 
doubt,  notinthstanding,  that  he  should  be  received 
by  the  army  of  Lepidus,  to  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  him  with  my  present  forces.  Should 
he  even  appear  at  the  head  of  some  troops,  and 
should  the  tenth  veteran  legion  revolt,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  those  regiments,  was  by  my 
means  prevailed  upon  to  engage  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,— yet  I  shall  endeavour,  by  acting  on 
the  defensive,  to  prevent  him  from  gaining  any 
advantage  over  us ;  which  I  hope  to  effect,  till  a 
reinforcement  from  Italy  shall  enable  me  to  exter- 
minate this  desperate  crew.  I  vnll  venture  at 
least  to  assure  you,  my  dear  Cicero,  that  neither 
zeal  nor  vigilance  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  my  sincere  vrish,  indeed,  that 
the  senate  may  have  no  fiuther  fears ;  but  if  any 
should  still  remain,  no  man  will  entor  into  their 
cause  with  greater  warmth  and  spirit,  nor  be  wil- 
ling to  suffer  more  in  the  support  of  it,  than  myself. 
I  am  endeavouring  to  engage  Lepidus  to  join 
with  me  in  the  same  views ;  and  I  have  promised 
him,  if  he  will  act  with  a  regard  to  the  interest  of 
the  republic,  that  I  shall,  upon  all  occasions,  yield 
him  an  entire  deference.  I  have  employed  my 
brother,  together  with  Furnius  and  LatarensisS  to 
negotiate  this  association  between  us ;  and  no  pri- 
vate injury  done  to  myself  shall  ever  prevent  me 
from  concurring  with  my  greatest  enemy  whenever 
it  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  common- 
wealth. But  should  these  overtures  prove  unsuc- 
cessful, I  shall  still  persevere  vrith  the  same  zeal 
(and,  perhaps,  with  more  glory)  in  my  endeavours 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  senate.  Take  care  of 
your  health,  and  aUow  me  an  equal  return  of  your 
firiendship.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIIL 
Deeimus  BrtUuty  Contul  elect,  to  Cicero. 

I  HAVE  received  a  duplicate  Of  the  letter  you 

sent  me  by  my  couriers,  to  which  I  can  only  say, 

a.  u  710.    *°  return,  that  my  obligations  to  you  rise 

much  higher  than  I  can  easily  discharge. 

I  gave  you  an  account,  in  my  last,  of  the  posture 
of  our  affairs :  since  which  I  have  received  intelli- 
gence that  Antony  is  on  his  march  towards  Lepidus. 
Among  some  papers  of  Antony  which  are  fallen 
into  my  hands,  I  found  a  list  of  the  several  persons 
whom  he  intended  to  employ  as  mediators  in  his 
behalf  with  Pollio,  Lepidus,  and  Plancus  ;  so  that 
he  has  not  yet,  it  seems,  given  up  all  hopes  of 
gaining  the  latter.  Nevertheless,  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  send  an  immediate  express  to  Plancus,  with 
advice  of  Antony's  march.  I  expect,  within  a  few 
days,  to  receive  ambassadors  from  the  Allobroges, 
and  all  the  other  districts  of  this  province :  and  I 
doubt  not  of  dismissing  them  strongly  confirmed 
in  their  allegiance  to  the  republic.  You  will  be 
attentive  on  your  part,  1  dare  say,  to  promote  all 

■  It  oomprehended  the  territaries  of  Geneva,  with  part 
of  Bavoy  and  Dauphin^,  and  formed  a  district  of  the  pro- 
vince w^er  the  command  of  L^idus. 

t  Fomiua,  it  has  already  been  observed,  was  lieutenant 
to  Plancus,  as  Laterensis  acted  in  the  same  capacity  under 
Lepidus. 
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such  necessary  measares  at  Rome  as  shall  be 
agreeable  to  your  sentiments,  and  to  the  interest 
of  the  commonwealth.  I  am  eqaaUy  persuaded 
that  you  will  prevent,  if  it  be  possible  to  prevent, 
the  malevolent  schemes  of  my  enemies.  But  if  you 
should  not  succeed  in  these  generous  endeavours, 
you  will,  at  least,  have  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
no  indignities  they  can  throw  upon  me,  are  capable 
of  deterring  me  from  my  purposes.  Farewell. 
From  my  camp  on  the  frontiers  of  the  StatieUenses", 
Hay  the  ffth. 


LETTER  IX. 
Plancus  to  Cioero, 
Some  occurrences  have  arisen  since  I  dosed  my 
former  letter,  of  which  I  think  it  may  import  the 
A  u  710  ^^P^^^*^  ^^^^  J^^  should  be  apprised  ;  as 
both  the  commonwealth  and  myself,  I 
hope,  have  reaped  advantage  from  my  assiduity 
in  the  affair  I  am  going  to  mention.  I  solicited 
Lepidus  by  repeated  eipresses  to  lay  aside  all  ani- 
mosities  between  us,  and  amicably  unite  with  me 
in  concerting  measures  for  the  succour  of  the 
republic,  conjuring  him  to  prefer  the  interest  of 
his  family  and  his  country  to  that  of  a  contemptible 
and  desperate  rebel ;  and  assuring  him,  if  he  cUd  so, 
that  he  might  entirely  command  me  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Accordingly,  by  the  intervention  of  Later- 
ensis,  I  have  succeeded  in  my  negotiation;  and 
Lepidus  has  given  me  his  honour  that  if  he  cannot 
prevent  Antony  from  entering  his  province^,  he 
will  most  certainly  lead  his  army  against  him.  He 
requests,  likewise,  that  I  would  join  him  with  my 
forces ;  and  the  rather,  aa  Antony  is  extremely 
strong  in  cavalry,  whereas  that  of  Lepidus  is  very 
inconsiderable :  and  oat  of  these  few,  ten  of  his 
best  men  have  lately  deserted  to  my  camp.  As 
soon  as  I  received  this  express,  I  lost  no  time  to 
forward  and  assist  the  good  intentions  of  Lepidus. 
I  clearly  saw,  indeed,  the  advantage  that  would 
arise  from  my  joining  him ;  as  my  horse  would  be 
of  service  in  pursuing  and  destroying  Antony's 
cavalry,  and,  as  the  presence  of  my  troops  in  gene- 
ral, would  be  a  restraint  upon  the  disaffected  part 
of  those  under  his  commanid.  To  this  end,  having 
spent  a  day  in  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Isara^, 
a  very  considerable  river,  that  bounds  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Allobroges,  I  passed  it  with  my  whole 
army  on  the  1 2th  of  May.  But  having  received 
advice  that  Lucius  Antonius^  was  advancing  to- 
wards us  with  some  regiments  of  horse  and  foot, 
and  that  he  was  actually  arrived  at  Forum  Julii^  ;  I 
ordered,  on  the  14th,  a  detachment  of  four  thousand 
horse  to  meet  him,  under  the  command  of  my  bro- 
ther, whom  I  purpose  to  follow  by  long  marches 
with  four  light-armed  legions  and  the  remainder  of 
my  cavalry.  And  should  that  Fortune  which  presides 
over  the  republic  prove  in  any  degree  favourable  to 
my  arms,  I  shall  soon  put  an  end,  at  once,  both  to 

»  A  territory  iji  Llgnrin,  the  principal  tovra  of  which 
was  Aquae  Statiellorum,  now  called  Aqui,  in  the  district 
of  Mnntserrat. 

"  Narbonensian  Gaul :  which,  together  with  part  of 
Spain,  oompoeed  the  province  of  Lepidua. 

V  It  is  now  called  the  Itere,  a  river  in  Dauphin^,  which 
falls  into  the  Rhone. 

'  A  brother  of  Mark  Antony. 

7  Now  called  F^tu,  a  city  in  Provence. 


I  our  own  fears  and  to  the  hopes  of  these  insolent 
'  rebels.  But  if  the  infamous  Antony,  apprised  of 
our  approach,  should  retire  towards  Italy,  it  will 
be  the  business  of  Brutus  to  intercept  his  march  ; 
and  Brutus,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  be  wranting 
either  in  courage  or  conduct  for  that  purpose. 
Nevertheless,  I  shall,  in  that  case,  send  my  brother 
with  a  detachment  of  horse  to  harass  Antony  in  bis 
retreat,  and  to  protect  Italy  from  his  depredationfl. 
FarewelL 


LETTER  X. 
Cattittt,  ProcanstU,  to  Cicero, 

Your  letter*  affords  me  a  new  proof  of  your 
extraordinary  friendship.  I  find  by  it  that  you  are 
A.  u.  7ia  °°'  ^^^  *  well-wisher  to  my  interest,  (as 
you  have,  at  all  times,  been,  indeed,  for 
the  sake  of  the  republic  as  well  as  for  my  own.)  but 
enter  into  it  with  the  warmest  and  most  anxious 
solicitude.  I  was  persuaded,  therefore,  that  as 
you  could  not  suppose  me  capable  of  being  inactive 
at  a  season  when  my  country  laboured  under  a 
general  oppression,  you  would  be  impatient  to  hear 
both  of  my  personal  welfare  and  of  the  success  of 
my  military  preparations.  For  this  reason,  as  soon 
as  Aulus  AUienus  had  resigned  those  l^cms  into 
my  hands  which  he  brought  from  Egypt*,  1  wrote  to 
you  by  different  couriers,  whom  I  despatched  to 
Rome.  I  sent  a  letter,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
senate  ;  and  if  my  people  obeyed  their  instructions, 
it  was  not  delivered  till  it  was  first  read  to  jrou. 
But,  if  these  expresses  should  not  be  arrived,  I  am 
persuaded  they  have  been  intercepted  by  DolabeUa, 
who,  after  having  most  villanously  murdered 
Trebonius^,  has  made  himself  master  of  his  pro- 
vince. 

All  the  troops  which  I  found  in  Syria  have 
submitted  to  my  authority.  However,  I  have  been 
a  little  retarded  in  my  preparations,  in  order  to 
distribute  some  donatives  which  I  had  promised  to 
the  soldiers,  but  I  have  now  dischaiged  my  en- 
gagements. 

If  you  are  sensible  that  I  have  refused  no  labours 
nor  dkngers  for  the  service  of  my  country :  if  it  was 
by  your  advice  and  persuasion  that  I  took  up  arms 

>  This  seems  to  be  an  answer  to  the  I5th  letter  of  the 
preceding  book,  p.  068. 

•  See  rem.  «,  p.  565. 
'  b  It  has  already  been  observed  [see  rem,  k,  p.  SBS]  that 
Dolabella  left  Rome  before  the  expiration  of  his  ooasnl- 
ship,  in  order  to  pooocao  himself  of  the  government  of 
Syria.  In  his  way  thither  he  arrived  at  Smyrna,  where 
Trebonius,  proconsul  of  Asia  Minor,  resided.  Trebonloa 
refused  him  admittance  into  the  city,  but  treated  him, 
however,  with  great  civility,  and  many  oompllmaits 
mutually  passed  between  them.  With  these  Dolabella 
appeared  satisfied,  and  pretending  to  pursue  his  mar^, 
proceeded  towards  Ephesus ;  but  he  returned  in  the  night, 
and  making  himself  mast«r  of  the  ci^  by  surprise,  seised 
Trebonius  In  his  bed.  Cicero,  In  one  of  his  FhiUppioB, 
expatiates  upon  the  cruelties  which  Dolabella  exercised 
on  this  his  unfortunate  but  illustrious  prisoner.  He  kept 
him  two  days  tmder  torture,  to  extort  a  discovery  of  the 
public  money  in  his  custody,  insulting  him  at  the  none 
time  with  the  most  opprobrious  language ;  he  then  ordered 
his  head  to  be  cut  off  and  exhibited  to  the  populace  on 
the  point  of  a  qiear,  his  body  to  be  dragged  thivagh  the 
principal  streets  of  Smyrna,  and  afterwards  to  be  thrown 
into  theses.  See  rem.  \  p.  544;  Appian.  De Bell.  Civ.  ilL 
p.542;PhiLzlS,  3. 
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against  those  infamous  invaders  of  onr  liberties ;  if 
1  have  not  only  raised  an  army  for  the  defence  of 
the  commonwealth,  but  have  even  snatched  it  from 
most  cruel  and  oppressive  hands ;  let  these  consi- 
derations recommend  my  interests  to  your  care  and 
protection.  Had  DolabeUa,  indeed,  possessed  him- 
self of  these  forces,  the  expectation  of  such  an 
additional  body  of  troops,  even  before  they  had 
actually  joined  Antony,  would  greatly  have  con- 
firmed and  strengthened  his  party.  If,  upon  this 
acoount,  therefore,  you  think  these  soldiers  deserve 
highly  of  the  republic,  let  them  experience  the 
benefit  of  your  patronage,  nor  suffer  them  to  have 
reason  to  regret,  that  they  preferred  their  dutv  to 
the  commonwealth,  to  all  the  powerful  temptations 
of  plunder  and  rapine.  I  must  also  recommend  it 
to  your  care,  that  due  honours  be  paid  to  the 
generals,  Marcus  and  Crispus".  As  to  Bassus,  he 
obstinately  refused  to  deliver  up  the  legion  under 
his  command :  and  had  they  not,  without  his  con- 
sent, deputed  some  of  their  officers  to  treat  with 
me,  he  would  have  shut  the  gates  of  Apamea,  and 
forced  me  to  have  entered  the  town  by  assault  I 
make  these  requests,  then,  as  well  in  the  name  of 
our  friendship,  which,  I  trust,  will  have  much 
weight  with  you ;  as  in  that  of  the  republic,  which 
has  ever,  I  know,  been  the  object  of  your  warmest 
affection.  Believe  me,  the  army  under  my  com- 
mand is  zealously  attached  not  only  to  the  senate, 
and  to  every  friend  of  our  country,  but  particularly 
to  yourself.  The  frequent  accounts,  indeed,  they 
hear  of  your  patriot  disposition,  have  extremely 
endeared  you  to  them,  and  should  they  find  their 
interests  to  be  a  part  of  your  concern,  they  will 
consider  you,  in  all  respects,  as  their  first  and 
greatest  benefactor. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  have  received  intelli- 
gence that  Dolabella  is  marched  into  Cilicia, 
whither  I  purpose  immediately  to  follow  him.  I 
wiU  give  you  early  notice  of  the  event  of  this  expe^ 
dition,  and  may  I  so  prove  successful,  as  I  shall 
endeavour  to  deserve  well  of  the  republic.  Take 
care  of  your  health,  and  continue  your  friendship 
to  me.    Farewell. 

From  my  camp.  May  the  7tta. 


LETTER  XL 
To  Decinnu  Brutus,  Consul  elect. 
Thb  message  you  commissioned  Galba  and 
Volnmnius  to  deliver  to  the  senate,  sufficiently 
A.  V  7ia  ^°^™AteB  ^^  nature  of  those  fears  and 
suspicions  which  yon  imagine  we  have 
reason  to  entertain.  But  I  must  confess,  that  the 
apprehensions  you  would  thus  infuse  into  us,  seem 
by  no  means  worthy  of  that  glorious  victory  you 
have  obtained  over  the  enemies  of  the  common- 
wealth. Believe  me,  my  dear  Brutus,  both  the 
senate,  and  the  generals  that  support  its  cause,  are 
animated  with  an  undaunted^  resolution ;  we  are 
sorry,  therefore,  that  you,  whom  we  esteem  the 
bravest  captain  that  ever  the  republic  employed, 
should  think  us  capable  of  any  timidity.  Is  it 
possible,  indeed,  after  having  confidently  reposed 
our  hopes  on  your  courage  and  conduct,  when  you 
werp  invested  by  Antony  in  all  the  fulness  of  his 

c  Some  aooount  of  these  persons,  as  well  as  of  Bassas, 
tDentioned  in  the  next  aentenoe,  has  been  glTen  in  the 
preoading  remarks. 


Strength  and  power,  that  any  of  us  should  harbour 
the  least  fear  now  that  the  siege  is  raised,  and  the 
enemy's  army  entirely  overthrown  ?  Nor  have  we 
anything,  surely,  to  apprehend  firom  Lepidas.  For 
who  can  imagine  him  so  utterly  void  of  all  rational 
conduct,  as  to  have  professed  himself  an  advocate 
for  peace,  when  we  were  engaged  in  a  most  neces- 
sary and  important  war,  and  yet  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  republic  the  moment  that  most  desir- 
able peace  is  restored  ?  You  are  far  too  ssgacious, 
I  doubt  not,  to  entertain  such  a  thought**.  Never- 
theless,  the  fears  you  have  renewed  amongst  us,  at 
a  time  when  every  temple  throughout  Rome  is 
resounding  with  our  thanksgivings  for  your  deli- 
verance, Imve  cast  a  very  considerable  damp  upon 
our  joy.  May  the  fact  prove,  then,  (what,  indeed, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  as  well  as  hope)  that 
Antony  is  completely  vanquished.  But  should  he 
happen  to  recover  some  degree  of  strength,  he 
will  most  assuredly  find  that  neither  the  senate  is 
destitute  of  wisdom  nor  the  people  of  courage ;  I 
irill  add,  too,  nor  the  republic  of  a  general,  so  long 
as  you  shall  be  alive  to  lead  forth  her  armies. 
FarewelL 
May  the  10th. 


LETTER  XIL 
Planout  to  Cioero, 

Antony  arrived  at  Forum-Julii,  with  the  van 
of  his  army,  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  Ventidius  is 
A  u  710  ^'^y  ^^  *^y''  march  behind  him.  Lepi. 
dus  writes  me  word,  that  he  proposes  to 
wait  for  me  at  Forum- Voconii*,  where  he  is  at 
present  encamped,  a  place  about  four-and-twenty 
miles  distant  from  Forum-Julii.  If  he  and  Fortune 
do  not  deceive  my  expectations,  the  senate  may 
depend  upon  my  speedily  terminating  this  business 
to  their  full  satisfaction. 

I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  the 
great  fatigaes  which  my  brother  had  undergone,  by 
his  continual  marches,  had  extremely  impaired  his 
constitution.  However,  as  soon  as  he  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  get  abroad,  he  considered  his 
health  as  an  acquisition  which  he  had  gained  as 
much  for  the  service  of  the  republic  as  for  himself, 
and  was  the  first  therefore  to  engage  in  every 
hazardous  expedition.  But  I  have  recommended 
it  to  him,  and  indeed  insisted,  that  he  should 
return  to  Rome,  as  he  would  be  much  more  likely 
to  wear  himself  away  by  continuing  in  the  camp, 
than  be  able  to  give  me  any  assistance.  Besides, 
I  imagined,  now  that  the  republic  was  most  unhap- 
pily deprived  of  both  the  consuls,  that  the  presence 
of  so  worthy  a  magistrate  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  at  Ilome.  But  if  any  of  you  should  think 
otherwise,  let  fn«  be  censured  for  my  imprudent  ad- 
vice ;  but  let  not  my  brother  be  condemned  as  fail- 
ing in  his  duty. 

Lepidus,  agreeably  to  my  request,  has  delivered 
Apella  into  my  hands,  as  a  hostage  for  the  faith- 
ful execution  of  his  engagements  to  co-operate 
v^ith  me  in  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth. 
Lucius  Gellius  has  given  me  proofs  of  his  zeal,  as 


d  It  will  appear  in  the  progress  of  these  letters,  that  if 
Cioero  was  really  in  earnest  in  what  he  here  says  concern- 
ing Lepidus,  it  was  he  himself,  and  not  Bmtua,  who  wanted 
sagacity. 

«  Now  called  Le  Luc,  in  Provence. 
ppa 
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he  has  also  acted  in  the  affair  of  the  three  brothers, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  Sextus  Gavianus.  1  have  ktely 
employed  the  latter  in  some  negotiations  between 
Lepidus  and  myself,  and  I  have  found  him  firmly 
attached  to  the  interest  of  the  republic.  It  is  with 
great  pleasure  I  give  this  testimony  in  his  favour,  a 
tribute  which  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  pay  where- 
ever  it  is  deserved. 

Take  care  of  yonr  health,  and  allow  me  the  same 
share  of  your  heart  which  you  most  assuredly  pos- 
sess of  mine.  I  recommend  my  dignities,  likewise, 
to  your  protection  ;  and  I  hope,  if  I  can  plead  any 
merit,  you  will  continue  your  good  offices  to  me 
with  the  same  singular  affection  you  have  hitherto 
I    discovered.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XIIL 
To  Comifieiut, 

You  recommend  a  friend  of  my  own,  when  you 
desire  my  good  offices  to  Lucceius  :  be  assured  I 
shall  faithfully  support  his  interest  by 
^  ^* '    '   every  mean  in  my  power. 

We  have  lost  our  colleagues ',  Hirtius  and  Pansa: 
and  the  death  of  these  excellent  consuls,  who  dis- 
charged their  office  with  great  advantage  to  the 
republic,  has  happened  at  a  very  unseasonable  con- 
juncture. For  though  we  are  at  present  delivered 
from  the  oppressions  of  Antony,  we  are  not  wholly 
free  from  all  apprehensions  of  danger.  But,  if  1 
may  be  permitted,  I  shall  continue  my  usual  endea- 
youra  to  preserve  the  commonwealth  from  ruin ; 
though,  1  must  confess,  I  am  full  weary  of  the 
work.  No  lassitude,  however,  ought  to  obstruct 
the  duties  we  owe  to  our  country. — But  I  forbear 
to  enter  farther  into  this  subject,  as  1  had  rather 
you  should  hear  of  my  actions  from  others  than 
from  myself.  The  account  I  receive  of  yours  is 
entirely  agreeable  to  my  wishes  ;  but  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  respect  to  the  reports  concerning  Minu- 
cius.  They  are,  indeed,  very  unfavourable  to  his 
character,  notwithstanding  all  the  fine  things  you 
said  of  him  in  one  of  your  letters.  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  the  truth  of  the  case,  and  to  be  informed 
of  everything  else  which  is  transacting  in  your 
province.    Farewell. 


LETTER   XIV. 

To  Decimus  Brutut,  Consul  elect. 
It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction,  my  dear  Brutus, 
that  I  find  you  approve  of  my  conduct  in  the  senate, 
A.  V.  710.  ^^^  respect  both  to  the  decemvirs',  and 
to  the  honours  decreed  to  our  young^  man. 
Yet,  after  all,  what  have  my  labours  availed  ?  Be- 
lieve me,  my  friend,  (and  yon  knovr  I  am  not  apt 
to  boast,)  the  senate  was  the  grand  engine  of  my 
power :  but  all  those  springs  which  I  osed  so  suc- 
cessfully to  manage,  have  utterly  lost  their  force, 

'  In  the  college  of  augurs. 

t  Theee  deoemvirs  were  probably  the  ten  persona  whom 
the  senate.  In  the  first  transports  of  their  supposed  oom- 
plete  victory  before  the  walls  of  Modena,  had  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Antony  during  his  administra- 
tion of  the  consular  office.— Appian.  De  BelL  Civ.  ill.  578, 

^  OctaWua.  The  honours  here  mentioned  were,  perhaps, 
the  ovation,  (a  kind  of  inferior  and  less  splendid  triumph,) 
which,  by  the  influence  of  Cicero,  was  decreed  to  young 
Caesar  for  his  servioes  at  the  siege  of  Modena— Life  of 
Cicero,  p.  274. 


and  I  can  no  longer  direct  its  motions.  The  truth 
of  it  is,  the  news  of  your  glorious  sally  from  the 
garrison  of  Mutina,  of  Antony's  flight,  and  of  his 
army  being  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  had  inspired 
such  confident  hopes  of  a  complete  victory,  that 
the  disappointment  has  cast  a  general  damp  upon 
the  spirit  I  had  raised  against  our  enemies ;  and 
all  my  ardent  invectives  seem  at  last  to  have  proved 
just  as  insignificant  as  if  I  had  been  combating 
with  my  own  shadow.  But  to  the  purpose  of  your 
letter. — ^Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  disposi- 
tions of  the  fourth  and  the  martial  legions,  assure 
me  they  will  never  be  prevailed  on  to  serve  under 
you.  As  to  the  supply  of  money  which  you  desire, 
some  measures  may,  and  most  assuredly  shall,  be 
taken  in  order  to  raise  it.  I  am  wholly  in  your 
sentiments  with  regard  to  the  calling  Brutus^  out 
of  Graece,  and  retaining  Csesar  here  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Italy.  I  agree  with  you,  likewise,  my  dear 
Brutus,  that  you  have  enemies  ;  and  though  I  find 
it  no  very  difficult  matter  to  sustain  their  attacks, 
yet  still,  however,  they  somewhat  embarrass  my 
schemes  in  your  fkvour. 

The  legions  from  Africa  J  are  daily  expected.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  world  is  greatly  astonished  to 
find  that  the  war  is  broke  out  again  in  your  province. 
Nothing,  in  truth,  ever  happened  so  unexpectedly ; 
as  we  had  promised  ourselves,  from  the  account  of 
the  victory  which  was  brought  to  us  on  your  birth- 
day, that  the  peace  of  the  republic  was  established  for 
many  generations.  But  now  all  our  fears  are  revived 
with  as  much  strength  as  ever. 

You  mentioned  in  your  letter,  dated  the  15th  of 
May,  that  you  were  just  informed,  by  an  express 
from  Plancus,  that  Lepidus  had  refused  to  receive 
Antony.  Should  this  prove  to  be  fisust,  our  busi- 
ness will  be  so  much  Uie  easier ;  if  not,  we  shall 
have  a  very  difficult  struggle  to  maintain,  and  it 
depends  upon  you  to  ease  me  of  my  great  appre- 
i  hensions  for  the  event.  As  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  exhausted  all  my  powers,  and  I  am  utterly 
incapable  of  doing  more  than  I  have  already  per- 
formed. It  is  far  otherwise,  however,  with  my 
friend  ;  and  I  not  only  wish  but  expect  to  see  yon 
the  greatest  and  most  distinguished  of  Romans. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 
To  Plancui. 
Nothing,  my  dear  Plancus,  could  be  more  glori- 
ous to  yourself,  nor  more  acceptable  to  the  senate  than 
A.  V.  710.  ^^  letter  you  lately  addressed  to  that  as- 
sembly :  I  will  add  too,  nothing  could  be 
more  opportune  than  the  particular  juncture  in  which 
it  was  delivered.  Comutus  received  it  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  full  house,  just  as  he  had  communicated  to 
us  a  cold  and  irresolute  letter  from  Lepidns.  Yours 
was  read  immediately  afterwards,  and  it  was  heard 
with  the  loudest  acclamations  of  applause.  It 
was  highly  pleasing  indeed  to  the  senate,  not  only 
from  the  importance  of  its  contents,  and  those 
zealous  services  to  the  republic  of  which  it  gave  us 
an  account,  but  from  that  strength  and  elegance  of 
expression  with>  which  it  was  animated.  The 
senate  was  extremely  urgent  that  it  might  inune- 

1  Marcus  Brutus. 

J  Ibese  were  some  of  the  veteran  legions  tluU  bad  served 
under  Julius  Csesar.    See  rem*  »  on  letter  18  of  thia  boiik. 
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diatdy  be  taken  into  coniideration :  but  Comutoi 
thonght  proper  to  decMne  their  request.  However, 
the  whole  assembly  ezpresfing  great  indignation  at 
his  refusal,  the  question  was  put  by  five  of  the  tri- 
hunes  of  the  people.  When  Servilius  was  called 
upon  for  his  opinion,  he  moved  that  the  debate 
might  be  adjourned.  What  my  sentiments  were 
(and  I  was  supported  in  them  by  the  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  whole  house)  you  will  see  by 
the  decree  tiiat  passed  upon  this  occasion. 

I  am  seosible  that  your  own  su^ierior  judgment 
is  abundantly  sufficient  to  direct  you  in  all  emer- 
gencies ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  advising  you  not  to 
wait  for  the  sanction  of  the  senate  in  so  critical  a 
conjuncture  as  the  present,  and  which  undoubtedly 
must  often  demand  immediate  action.  Be  a  senate, 
my  friend,  to  yourself;  and,  without  any  other 
authority,  scruple  not  to  pursue  such  measures  as 
the  interest  of  the  republic  shall  require.  In  one 
word,  let  your  actions  anticipate  our  expectations, 
and  give  us  the  pleasure  of  hearing  that  you  have 
executed  some  glorious  exploit,  ere  we  are  so  much 
as  apprised  that  you  even  had  it  in  your  intention. 
I  will  venture  to  assure  you,  that  the  senate  will 
most  certainly  approve  both  your  zeal  and  your  judg- 
ment in  whatever  you  shall  thus  und^rUke.  Farewell. 
» - — 

LETTER  XVL 
To  Decimui  Brutut,  Consul  elect. 

I  All  indebted  to  you  for  your  short  letter  by 
Flaccus  Volumnius.  as  well  as  for  two  others  more 
A.  n.  7  JO.  ^^^*  ®°*  °'  which  was  brought  by  the  cou- 
rier of  Titus  Vibius,  the  other  was  for- 
warded to  me  by  Lupus  ;  and  all  of  them  came  to 
my  hands  on  the  same  day.  I  find,  by  your  own  ac- 
count, as  well  as  by  that  which  Graeceiushas  given 
me,  that  the  war,  far  from  being  extinguished, 
seems  to  be  breakingout  again  with  greater  violence. 
You  are  sensible,  if  Antony  should  gain  any 
strength,  that  aU  your  illustrious  services  to  the 
republic  will  be  utteriy  frustrated.  The  first 
accounts  we  received  here,  and  which,  indeed, 
were  universally  credited,  represented  him  as  hav- 
ing run  away  in  great  consternation,  attended  only 
with  a  few  frightened  and  disarmed  soldiers.  But 
if  the  truth,  after  aU,  should  be  (what  Grsceius 
assures  me)  that  Antony  is,  in  fact,  so  strong  as 
to  render  it  unsafe  to  give  him  battle,  he  does  not 
seem  so  much  to  have  fled  firom  Mutina,  as  to  have 
changed  the  seat  of  war.  This  unexpected  news 
has  given  all  Rome  another  countenance,  and  a 
general  air  of  disappointment  appears  in  every  face. 
There  are  even  some  amongst  us  who  complain  of 
your  not  having  immediately  pursued  Antony ; 
for  they  imagine,  if  no  time  had  been  lost,  that  he 
must  ineviubly  have  been  destroyed.  But  it  is 
usual  with  the  people  in  all  governments,  and  espe- 
cially in  ours,  to  be  particularly  disposed  to  abuse 
their  liberty,  by  licentious  reflections  on  those  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
However,  one  should  be  careful  not  to  give  them 
any  just  cause  for  their  censures. 

To  sayaU  in  one  word,  whoever  destroys  Antony 
will  have  the  glory  of  terminating  the  war:  a  hint 
which  I  had  rather  leave  to  your  own  reflections, 
than  enter  myself  into  a  more  open  explanation*'. 
Farewell. 

*  See  rem. »,  p.  576. 


LETTER    XVIL 
Deeimtu  Brutut  to  Cicero. 
I  WILL  no  longer  attempt  to  make  any  formal 
acknowledgments  of  the  repeated  instances  I  re- 
A.  u.  7ia    ^^^  o^  1^^^  friendship :  mere  words  are 
a  very  inadequate  return  to  those  obliga- 
tions which  my  best  services  can  but  ill  repay.     If 
you  will  look  back  upon  my  former  letters,  you 
cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  reasons  that 
prevented  me  from  pursuing  Antony  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Mutina.     The  truth,  my  dear 
Cicero,  is,  that  I  was  not  only  unprovided  both 
with  cavalry  and  baggage-horses,  but  not  having 
at  that  time  had  an  interview  with  Caesar,  I  could 
not  depend  on  his  assistance :  and  I  was  wholly 
ignorant,  likewise,  that  Hirtias  was  killed.     This 
will  account  for  my  not  having  pursued  Antony  on 
the  day  of  the  engagement.     The  day  following  1 
received  an  express  from  Pansa,  to  attend  him  at 
Bononia ;  but,  in  my  way  thither,  being  informed 
of  his  death,  I  immediately  returned  back  to  join 
my  little  corps.    I  may  justly  call  them  so,  indeed, 
as  my  forces  are  extremely  diminished,  and  in  a 
very  bad  condition,  from  the  great  hardships  they 
suffered  during  the  siege.     It  was  by  these  means 
that  Antony  got  two  days*  advance  of  me  ;  and,  as 
he  marched  in  disorder,  he  could  retire  much  faster 
than  it  was  in  my  power  to  pursue.     He  increased 
his  forces  likewise  by  pressing  the  inhabiunts,  and 
throwing  open  the  prisons  in  every  town  through 
which  he  passed  :  and  in  this  manner  he  continued 
his  march  till  he  arrived  in  the  fens  of  Sabata. 
This  is  a  place  with  which  I  must  bring  you 
acquainted.     It  is  situated  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Apennines,  and  the  roads  that  lie  about  it 
are  scarce  practicable.  When  I  had  reached  within 
thirty  miles  of  Antony,  I  was  informed  that  he  had 
been  joined  by  Ventidius,  and  had  made  a  speech  at 
the  head  of  their  combined  troops,  to  persuade  them 
to  follow  him  over  the  Alps  ;  assuring  them  that 
Lepidus  had  agreed  to  support  him.  Nevertheless, 
not  only  his  own  soldiers  (which,  indeed,  are  a 
very  inconsiderable  number,)  but  those  likewise  of 
Ventidius,  repeatedly  and  unanimously  declared 
that  they  were  determined  either  to  conquer,  oi 
perish  in  luly  ;  and  at  the  same  time  desired  that 
they  might  be  conducted  to  PoUentia^.     Anton j 
found  it  in  vain   to  oppose   them  ;  however,  hi 
deferred  his  march  till  the  ensuing  day.      As  sooi 
as   I  received   this   intelligence,   I  detached   fiv( 
cohorts  to  Pollen tia  ;  and  am  now  following  then 
with  the  remainder  of  my  troops.     This  detach 
ment  threw  themselves  into  that  city  an  hour  befon 
Trebellius  arrived  with  his  cavalry;  a  drcumstano 
which  gives  me  great  satisfaction,  as  it  is  a  point 
I  think,  upon  which  our  whole  success  depends 
When  the  enemy  found  that  their  designs  wer 
thus  frustrated,  they  conceived  hopes  of  crossinj 
the  Alps  into  Gaul;  as  they  supposed  the  fon 
legions  commanded  by  Plancus  would  not  be  abl 
to  withstand  their  united  forces,  and  that  an  arm 
from  Italy  could  not  overtake  them  soon  enoug 
to   prevent   their  passage. — However,    the   Alio 
broges,  together  with  my  detachment,  have  hithert 
been  sufficient  to  prevent  their  design ;  which. 

1  Some  remains  of  this  city  still  gubsist,  under  the  nnir 
of  Polenxa.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  tho  btui 
and  the  Tanaro,  in  Piedmont 
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trust,  they  will  find  still  more  difficult  to  effect, 
when  I  shall  come  up  with  the  rest  of  mj  forces. 
But  should  they  happen,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pass 
the  Isara,  I  shall  exert  my  utmost  endeavours  that 
this  circumstance  may  not  be  attended  with  any  ill 
consequences  to  the  commonwealth. 

Let  it  raise  the  spirits  and  the  hopes  of  the 
senate,  to  obserre  that  Plancus  and  myself,  toge- 
ther with  our  respective  armies,  act  in  perfect 
concert  with  each  other,  and  are  ready  to  hazard 
every  danger  in  support  of  the  common  cause. 
However,  whilst  you  thus  confidently  rely  on  our 
zeal  and  diligence,  you  will  remit  nothing,  I  hope, 
of  your  own,  but  employ  your  utmost  care  to  send 
us  a  reinforcement,  as  well  as  every  other  necessary 
supply,  that  may  render  us  in  a  condition  to  defend 
your  liberties  against  those  who  have  infamously 
conspired  their  ruin.  One  cannot,  indeed,  but 
look  upon  these  our  enemies  with  so  much  the 
greater  indignation,  as  they  have  acted  with  the 
vilest  hypocrisy,  and  suddenly  turned  those  troops 
against  their  country,  which  they  long  pretended  to 
have  raised  for  its  defence.     FareweU. 


LETTER  XVIIL 

Deeimtu  Brutus  to  Cicero, 

I  WISH  yon  would  peruse  the  letter  I  have 

addressed  to  the  senate,  and  make  what  alterationa 

A.'u.  710.    ?°^  "^"^  jttdge  proper.   You  will  find  by 

it,  that  I  am  under  an  absolute  necessity 

of  thus  applying  to  them.    Whilst  I  imagined  that 

I   should  be  joined  by  the  fourth  and  martial 

legions'",  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  the  senate 

which  passed  for  that  purpose  on  the  motion  of 

Paulus  and  Drusus,  I  was  less  solicitous  about  the 

rest ;  but  now  that  I  have  only  some  new- raised 

regiments,  and  those  too  extremely  ill-accoutred, 

I  cannot  but  be  apprehensive  upon  your  accounts, 

as  well  as  upon  my  own. 

The  citizens  of  Vicentia'*  have  always  distin- 
guished Marcus  Brutus  and  myself  by  their  parti- 
cular regard.  I  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  endeavour 
that  justice  be  done  them  by  the  senate,  in  the 
affair  concerning  the  slaves.  They,  are,  indeed, 
entitled  to  your  favour,  both  by  the  equity  of  their 
cause,  and  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have,  upon 
all  occasions,  persevered  in  their  allegiance  to  the 
republic :  whereas  their  adversaries,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  a  most  seditious  and  faithless  people. 
Farewell. 
VorcellKO,  May  the  Slst. 


LETTER  XIX. 
Mareut  Lejndus^  to  Cicero. 
Having  received  advice  that  Antony  was  ad- 
vancing with  his  troops  towards  my  province,  and 
A.  u.  710.   ^^  "^°^  before  him  a  detachment  of  his 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  his  brother 

»  These  were  Teteran  legiona  which  had  served  under 
Canar.  But,  notwithstanding  that  they  entered  Into  the 
army  of  the  late  consuls,  Hlrtlus  and  Pansa,  they  could 
by  no  means  be  prevailed  with  to  Join  Decimus  Brutus, 
in  resentment,  'tis  probable,  of  the  part  he  bore  in  the 
oonspinu^  against  their  favourite  general.-.En.  Fam. 
xi.  14.  I 

■>  Vicenza,  a  maritime  city  in  the  territories  of  the   I 
Tenetlaos.  J 

«  VercelU,  in  the  duohy  of  Milan.     P  See  rem,  o,  p,  uj.  ' 


Lucius,  I  moved  with  my  army  from  the  confluence 
of  the  (Rhone  and  the  Arar^,  in  order  to  oppose 
their  passage.  I  continued  my  march  withoat 
halting,  till  I  arrived  at  Forum  Voconii,  and  am 
now  encamped  somewhat  beyond  that  town,  on 
the  river  Argenteus',  opposite  to  Antony.  Ven- 
tidius  has  joined  him  with  his  three  legions,  and 
has  formed  his  camp  a  little  above  mine.  Antony, 
before  this  conjunction,  had  the  second  legion  en- 
tire, together  with  a  considerable  number  of  men, 
though  indeed  wholly  unarmed,  who  escaped  from 
the  general  slaughter  of  his  other  legions :  he  is 
extremely  strong  in  cavalry ;  for,  as  none  of  those 
troops  suffered  in  the  late  action,  he  has  no  less 
than  *^*  horse.  Great  numbers  of  his  soldiers, 
both  horse  and  foot,  are  continually  deserting  to 
my  camp ;  so  that  his  troops  diminish  every  day. 
Both  Silanus'  and  Culeo*  have  left  his  army,  and 
are  returned  to  mine.  But  notwithstanding  I  waa 
greatly  offended  by  their  going  to  Antony,  con- 
trary to  my  inclination,  yet,  in  regard  to  tlie  oon- 
neziona  that  subsist  between  ns,  and  in  compliance 
with  my  usual  clemency,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
pardon  them.  Howevet^  I  do  not,  upon  any  occa- 
sion, employ  their  services,  nor,  indeed,  suffer  them 
to  remain  in  the  camp. 

As  to  what  concerns  my  conduct  in  this  war, 
you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  not  be  wanting  in 
my  duty  either  to  the  senate  or  the  republic  ;  and 
whatever  farther  measures  I  shall  take  to  thia  end, 
I  shall  not  fail  to  communicate  them  to  you. 

The  friendship  between  us  has  upon  all  occaaiona 
been  inviolably  preserved  on  botii  sides,  and  we 
have  mutually  vied  in  our  best  good  offices  to  each 
other.  But  I  doubt  not  that,  since  this  great  and 
sudden  commotion  has  been  raised  in  the  common- 
wealth, some  false  and  injurious  reports  have  been 
spread  of  me  by  my  enemies,  which,  in  the  zeal  of 
your  heart  for  the  interest  of  the  republic,  have 
given  you  much  uneaainess.  I  have  tite  satisfac- 
tion, however,  to  be  informed  by  my  agents  at 
Rome,  that  you  are  by  no  means  disposed  easily 
to  credit  these  idle  rumours ;  for  which  I  ^nk 
myself,  as  I  justly  ought,  extremely  obliged  to  yon. 
I  am  so,  likewise,  for  the  former  instances  of  your 
friendship,  in  promoting  my  public  honours,  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  which,  be  assured,  is  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  my  heart. 

Let  me  conjure  you,  my  dear  Cicero,  if  you  are 
sensible  that  my  public  conduct  has  upon  all  occa- 
sions been  worthy  of  the  name  I  bear,  to  be  per- 
suaded that  I  shall  continue  to  act  with  equal,  or, 
if  possible,  even  with  superior  zeal*.  Let  me  hope, 
too,  that  the  greater  the  fevours  are  which  you 
have  conferred  upon  me^  the  more  you  will  think 
yourself  engaged  to  support  my  credit  and  character. 
Farewell. 
From  my  camp,  at  Pons  Argenteos,  Blay  the  SSd. 


<l  The  Saone,  which  falls  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons. 

r  The  Argem,  in  Provence:  it  empties  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean,  a  few  miles  below  Fr^na. 

■  The  number  is  omitted  in  all  the  ancient  M8Sb 

t  See  rem.  «  p.  074. 

«  He  had  been  sent  by  Lepidns  with  a  body  of  men, 
under  the  pretence  of  guarding  the  passes  of  the 
but  most  probably  with  secret  instructions  to  fkroar 
march  of  Antony  over  those  mountains,  in  his  way  to 
camp  of  Lepidus ;  for  he  suffered  Antony  to  pasa 
without  the  least  obstrucUon.— Appian.  De  BeU.  Civ.  ill. 
p.  579. 

▼  There  was  so  little  of  truth  in  th« 
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LETTER  XX. 
Planetu  to  Cicero. 
You  have  been  apprised,  no  doubt,  bj  Lems 
and  Nerva,  aa  well  aa  by  the  letter  they  delivered 
A.  u  710.  ^  y^^  on  my  part,  of  the  design  I  was 
meditating  when  they  left  me ;  aa,  indeed, 
they  have  constantly  borne  a  share  in  all  my 
councils  and  measorea  of  every  kind.  It  has 
happened,  however,  to  me,  what  happens  not 
unfrequently  I  suppose  to  every  man  who  is 
tender  of  his  reputation,  and  desirous  of  approving 
his  conduct  to  the  friends  of  his  country :  I  have 
given  up  a  safer  scheme,  as  being  liable  perhaps 
to  some  ill-natured  ezoeptiona,  in  exchange  for  a 
more  dangerous  one  that  may  better  evince  my 
seal.  I  am  to  inform  you,  then,  that,  after  the 
departure  of  my  lieutenants^,  I  received  two  letters 
from  Lepidus,  entreating  me  to  join  him.  These 
were  seconded  by  the  much  stronger  solicitations 
of  Laterensis,  who  earnestly  represented  to  me 
(what,  indeed,  I  am  also  apprehensive  of  myself) 
that  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  a  mutiny  among 
the  disaffected  troops  under  the  conduct  of  Lepidus. 
I  determined  immediately,  therefore,  to  march  to 
hia  aasistanoe,  and  take  an  equal  share  in  the  dan- 
gers with  which  he  was  threatened.  I  was  sensible, 
at  the  same  time,  that  to  wait  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isara  till  Brutus  should  pass  that  river  with  hia 
army,  and  to  meet  the  enemy  in  conjunction  with 
my  colleague,  whose  forces,  as  well  as  their  general, 
would  act  in  perfect  harmony  with  me  and  my 
troops,  would  be  much  the  most  cautious  measure 
with  respect  to  my  own  personal  security.  But  I 
reflected,  that  if  any  misfortune  should  attend 
Lepidus,  it  would  be  wholly  imputed  to  me,  and  I 
should  be  condemned  either  as  obstinately  suffering 
my  resentment  to  prevent  me  from  givins;  succour 
to  my  enemy  in  the  cause  of  the  republio,  or  of 
timidly  avoiding  to  take  part  in  the  danger  of  a  moet 
just  and  necessary  war.  As  my  presence,  there- 
fore,  might  be  a  mean  of  protecting  Lepidus,  and 
of  bringing  his  army  into  a  better  disposition,  I  re- 
solved to  expose  myself  to  all  hazards,  rather  than 
appear  to  act  with  too  much  circumspection.  ^  But 
never  was  any  man  more  anxious  in  an  affair  for 
which  he  was  in  no  sort  answerable,  than  I  am  in 
the  present ;  for  though  I  should  have  no  manner 
of  doubt  if  the  army  of  Lepidus  were  not  con- 
cerned, yet,  under  that  circumstance,  I  am  full  of 
apprehensions  for  the  event.  Had  it  been  my 
fortune  to  have  met  Antony  before  my  junction 
with  Lepidus,  I  am  sure  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  have  kept  the  field  against  me  even  a  single 
hour;  such  is  the  confidence  I  have  in  my  own 
troops,  and  so  heartily  do  I  despise  his  broken 
forces,  as  well  as  those  of  that  paltry  muleteer,  the 
contemptible  Ventidius*.  But,  as  the  case  is  now 
circumstanced,  I  dread  to  think  what  may  be  the 
consequence,  should  any  ill  humours  lie  concealed 
in  the  army  of  Lepidus;  as  they  may  possibly 
break  out  in  all  their  malignity,  before  they  can  be 
remedied,  or  even  discovered.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  Lepidus,  together  vrith  the  well-affected 

Lepidus.  within  a  very  few  days  from  the  date  of  this  let- 
ter, openly  Joined  with  Antony  a«alnst  the  aenate.  See 
letter  S8  of  this  book. 

'v  LcvuB  and  Nerva,  the  persooa  mentioned  above. 
>  Sea  rem. ',  p.  57^. 


part  of  bis  army,  would  be  exposed  to  great  danger, 
if  we  should  not  act  in  conjunction :  besides  that, 
our  infamous  enemies  would  gain  a  very  consi- 
derable advantage,  should  they  draw  off  any  of  his 
forces.  If  my  presence,  therefore,  should  prove  a 
mean  of  preventing  these  evils,  I  shall  think  myself 
much  indebted  to  my  courage  and  good  fortune  for 
engaging  me  to  make  the  experiment.  With  this 
design  I  moved  with  my  army  from  the  banks  of 
the  Isara  on  the  21st  of  May,  having  first  erected 
a  fort  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  which  I  had  thrown 
over  that  river,  and  placed  a  strong  party  to  defend 
it,  that  when  Brutus  shall  arrive,  he  may  have 
nothing  to  retard  his  passage.  I  have  on)y  to  add, 
that  I  hope  to  join  Lepidus  within  eight  days  from 
the  date  of  this  letter.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXL 
From  the  tame  to  Cicero, 

I  SHOULD  be  ashamed  that  this  letter  is  so  little 
consistent  with  my  former,  if  it  arose  from  any 
..f.  instability  of  my  own.  But  it  is  much 
A.  c.  /lo.  jj^jjgj^gg .  ^4  I  ij^ye  steadily  pursued 
every  measure  in  my  power  to  engage  Lepidus  to 
act  in  concert  with  me,  for  the  defence  of  the  re- 
public, imagining  it  would  render  yon  less  appre- 
hensive  of  my  success  against  our  wretched  ene- 
mies. To  this  end,  I  not  only  complied  with  all 
the  conditions  he  proposed,  but  even  engaged  for 
more  than  he  demanded ;  and  I  had  so  much  con- 
fidence in  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  that  I 
ventured  to  assure  you,  no  longer  than  two  days 
ago,  that  he  would  zealously  co-operate  with  me 
in  carrying  on  the  war  upon  one  common  plan.  I 
depended,  indeed,  upon  the  promises  he  had  given 
me  under  his  own  hand,  together  with  the  assur- 
ances  I  had  likewise  received  from  Laterensis,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  my  camp,  and  who  earnestly 
conjured  me  to  forget  all  resentments  againat  Lepi- 
dus, and  to  rely  upon  his  good  faith.  But  Lepidus 
has  now  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  entertain  these 
favourable  hopes  of  him  any  longer :  however,  I 
I  have  taken,  and  shall  continue  to  take,  all  neces- 
sary precautions,  that  the  republic  may  not  be 
prejudiced  by  my  too  easy  credulity.  I  am  to  inform 
you,  then,  that  after  I  had  used  the  utmost  expe- 
dition (agreeably  to  his  own  earnest  request)  to 
transport  my  army  over  the  Isara ;  and  for  that 
purpose  had,  in  the  space  of  a  single  day,  thrown 
a  bridge  across  that  river,  I  received  a  counter- 
express  from  him,  requiring  me  to  advance  no 
farther,  as  he  should  not  have  occasion,  he  said, 
for  my  assistance.  Nevertheless,  I  will  own  to  you 
I  was  so  imprudent  as  to  proceed  in  my  march, 
believing  that  the  true  reason  of  his  thus  changing 
his  mind  arose  from  an  unwillingness  to  have  a 
partner  with  him  in  his  glory.  I  imagined  that, 
without  depriving  him  of  any  share  of  that  honour 
which  he  seemed  so  desirous  to  monopolise,  I  might 
post  myself  at  some  convenient  distance,  in  order 
to  be  ready  to  support  him  with  my  troops,  incase 
he  should  be  pressed  by  the  enemy :  an  event  which, 
in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  I  thought  not  im- 
probable. In  the  mean  time,  1  received  a  letter 
from  the  excellent  Laterensis,  which  was  conceived 
in  terms  full  of  despair.  He  complained  that  he 
had  been  groitly  deceived,  and  assured  me  that 
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neither  Lepidns  nor  his  army  was  to  be  trusted. 
He  expressly  cautioned  me,  at  the  same  time^  to  be 
upon  my  guard  against  their  artifices ;  adding,  that 
be  had  faithfully  discharged  the  engagements  he  had 
entered  into,  on  his*  part,  and  hoped  I  would  act 
with  the  same  fidelity  to  the  republic  on  mine.  I 
have  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Titius,  and  pur- 
pose to  transmit  the  originals  of  all  the  rest  relating 
to  this  affair,  by  the  hands  of  Lsbtus  Cispius,  who 
was  privy  to  the  whole  transaction.  I  shall  insert 
in  this  packet  the  letters  of  Lepidns,  to  which  I  did 
not  give  any  credit,  as  well  as  those  to  which  I 
did. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add,  that  when  Lepidns 
harangued  his  soldiers,  these  mighty  honest  fellows 
were  exceedingly  clamorous  for  peace.  They  pro- 
tested that,  after  the  loss  of  both  the  consuls^  after 
the  destruction  of  so  many  braye  men,  who  had 
perished  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  after 
Antony  and  his  adherents  had  been  declared  ene- 
mies of  the  commonwealth,  and  their  estates  con- 
fiscated, they  were  determined  not  to  draw  their 
swords  any  more,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.  They  were  prompted  to  behave  thus  muti- 
nously,  not  only  by  the  insolent  suggestions  of  their 
own  hearts,  but  by  the  encouragement  also  of  their 
officers,  particularly  Canidius,  Rufrenus^and  others, 
whose  names  the  senate  shall  be  acquainted  with 
at  a  proper  season.  Lepidns  was  so  far  from 
punishing^  this  sedition,  that  he  did  not  take  even 
a  single  step  to  restrain  it.  I  thought,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  the  highest  temerity  to  expose 
my  own  faithful  troops,  together  with  my  auxi- 
liaries, which  are  commanded  by  some  of  the  most 
considerable  chiefs  of  Gaul,  and  in  effect,  too,  my 
whole  province  to  their  combined  armies.  I  con- 
sidered, if  I  should  thus  lose  my  life,  and  involye 
the  republic  in  my  own  destruction,  I  should  fall, 
not  only  without  honour,  but  without  pity.  In 
consequence  of  these  reflections,  I  have  determined 
to  march  my  forces  back  again,  that  our  wretched 
enemies  may  not  have  so  great  an  advantage  as  my 
advancing  any  farther  might  possibly  give  them.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  post  my  army  so  advantageously 
as  to  cover  the  province  under  my  command  from 
being  insulted,  even  supposing  the  troops  of  Lepi- 
dus  should  actually  revolt  In  short,  it  shall  be  my 
care  to  preserve  everything  in  its  present  situation, 
till  the  senate  shall  send  an  army  hither,  and  vin- 
dicate the  liberties  of  the  republic  with  the  same 
success  in  this  part  of  the  world  as  attended  their 
arms  before  the  walls  of  Mutina.  In  the  mean 
time,  be  assumed  that  no  man  will  act  with  more 
fervent  zeal  than  myself  in  all  the  various  occur- 
rences of  the  war ;  and  I  shall  most  readily  either 
encounter  the  enemy  in  the  field,  or  sustain  the 
hardships  of  a  siege,  or  even  lay  down  my  life 
itself,  as  any  of  these  circumstances  shall  proye 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  senate.  Let  me 
exhort  you,  then,  my  dear  Cicero,  to  exert  your 
utmost  efforts  to  send  a  speedy  reinforcement  to 
me,  ere  Antony  shall  have  increased  the  number  of 
his  forces,  or  our  own  shall  be  entirely  dispirited. 
For,  if  despatch  be  given  to  this  affair,  these  infa- 
mous banditti  will  undoubtedly  be  extirpated,  and 
the  republic  remain  in  full  possession  of  her  late 
victory.  Take  care  of  your  health,  and  continue 
your  friendship  to  me. 

P.  8. — 1  know  not  whether  it  may  be  necessary 
to  make  any  excuse  for  the  absence  of  my  brother. 


who  was  prevented  from  attending  me  in  this  expe-    | 
dition  by  a  slow  fever,  occasioned  by  the  great    | 
fatigues  he  has  lately  undergone.    As  no  man  has    | 
shown  more  zeal  or  courage  in  the  cause  of  the 
republic,  he  will  undoubtedly  return  to  the  duties 
of  his  post  the  very  first  moment  his  health  shall 
permit. 

I  recommend  my  honours  to  your  protection  ; 
though  I  must  confess,  at  the  same  time,  that  all 
my  desires  ought  to  be  satisfied,  since  I  enjoy  the 
privilege  of  your  friendship,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  you  invested  with  the  high  credit  and  autho- 
rity I  have  ever  wished  you.  I  will  leave  it,  there- 
fore, entirely  to  yourself,  both  when  and  in  what 
manner  I  shall  experience  the  effect  of  yonr  good 
offices ;  and  will  only  request  you  to  suffer  me  to 
succeed  Hirtius  in  your  affection,  as  I  certainly  do 
in  the  respect  and  esteem  he  bore  yon.    FareweU. 


LETTER  XXIL 
To  Fumifuf, 

If  the  interest  of  the  republic  requires  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  services,  and  it  be  necessary  (as 
A.  17.  710  ^^  ^^^  world,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  it  is) 
that  you  should  bear  a  part  in  those  im- 
portant operations,  which  must  extinguish  the 
remaining  flames  of  the  war,  you  cannot,  surely, 
be  engaged  in  a  more  worthy,  a  more  laudable,  or 
a  more  illustrious  pursuit.  I  think,  therefore,  yon 
should  by  no  means  interrupt  your  applauded 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing the  prcetorship  somewhat  earlier  than  you  are  ' 
regularly  entitied  to  enjoy  it.  I  say  your  applavded  '• 
efforts ;  for  let  not  my  friend  be  ignorant  of  the 
fame  which  his  conduct  has  acquired.  Believe  me, 
it  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Plancus  himself,  both  < 
by  his  own  confession,  and  in  the  judgment,  too,  I 
of  all  the  world.  If  there  is  any  farther  service, 
then,  remaining  for  you  to  perform  to  your  country, 
you  ought  to  pursue  it  witii  an  unbroken  applica- 
tion, as  an  employment,  of  all  others,  the  most 
truly  honourable  :  and  what,  my  friend,  shall  stand 
in  competition  with  true  honour  }  But  should  you  | 
imagine  that  you  have  amply  satisfied  the  duties 
you  owe  to  the  commonwealth,  I  do  not  dissuade 
you  from  hastening  hither  when  the  time  of  the 
elections  shall  approach,  provided  this  ambitions 
impatience  shall  nothing  diminish  from  the  lustre 
of  that  reputation  you  have  so  jusUy  obtained.  I 
could  name,  however,  many  instances  of  per- 
sons of  great  distinction,  who,  during  their  en- 
gagements in  the  service  of  the  republic  abroad, 
have  renounced  their  l^gal  pretensions  of  soliciting 
employments  at  home  ;  a  sacrifice  which,  in  your 
own  case,  will  be  so  much  the  less,  as  yon  are  not 
at  present  strictiy  qualified  to  offer  yourself  as  a 
candidate.  Had  you  already,  indeed,  passed 
through  the  office  of  sedile,  and  two  'years*  had 
intervened  since  your  exercising  that  function,  the 

7  He  had  been  tribune  In  the  year  ot  Rome  703»  and 
was  at  this  time  in  the  army  of  Plaacus,  as  one  of  Us 
lieutenants. 

*  By  the  laws  of  Rome  a  man  ooold  not  beohoeen  pneter 
till  two  years  after  he  had  served  the  office  of  aedlle ;  and 
the  same  distance  of  time  was  likewise  required  between 
^he  prstonhip  and  the  oonsolate. 
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getf-denial  would  hare  been  greater ;  whereas  now 
yon  will  forego  nothing  of  the  usual  and  stated  time 
of  petitioning  for  the  post  in  question.  I  am  yery- 
sensible  that  your  interest  is  much  too  strong  to 
require  the  assistance  of  Plancns :  nevertheless, 
should  his  arms  be  attended  with  the  success  we 
wish,  your  applications  would  certainly  appear  with 
greater  advantage,  were  they  deferred  till  the  time 
of  his  oonsttlate. 

Thus  much  (as  I  was  willing  yon  should  know 
my  sentiments)  I  thought  proper  to  say ;  but  more, 
I  am  persuaded,  your  own  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment would  render  unnecessary.  The  sum  of  all, 
then,  is  shortly  this :  that  I  would  have  you  regu- 
late your  conduct,  upon  all  occurrences,  not  by  the 
common  standard  of  popular  ambition,  but  by  that 
of  true  and  solid  glory,  and  look  upon  a  lasting 
reputation  as  of  more  value  than  the  transient 
honour  of  enjoying  the  prastorian  office  somewhat 
earlier  than  usuaL  I  had  a  consultation  the  other 
day  at  my  house  upon  this  subject,  with  your 
very  good  friends  Cscina,  Calvisius,  and  my 
brother,  at  which  your  freedman  Dardanus  was 
likewise  present ;  and  they  every  one  of  them  joined 
with  me  in  the  opinion  I  have  here  given  you.  But 
after  all,  you  yourself  are  the  best  and  most  com- 
petent judge.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XXIII. 
Decimut  Brutut  to  Cieero, 

Friendship  and  gratitude  make  me  feel,  upon 
your  account,  what  I  never  felt  upon  my  own  ; 
A  V  710  "*^  ^  ^^  confess,  that  I  am  not  without 
fear  in  regard  to  a  story  which  has  been 
propagated  concerning  you.  I  thought  I  it  by  no 
means  a  matter  to  be  despised  when  I  had  only 
heard  of  it,  as  I  frequently  did,  from  common 
report ;  but  it  has  lately  been  mentioned  to  me, 
likewise,  by  Segulius.  This  man  tells  me  (though 
what  he  says,  indeed,  is  generally  of  a  piece  with 
the  rest  of  his  character)  that  paying  a  visit  at 
Cesar's,  where  you  were  much  the  subject  of  the 
conversation,  Caesar  complained  (and  it  was  the  only 
charge,  it  seems,  which  he  brought  against  you)  of 
an  ambiguous  expression  *  which  you  had  made  use 
of  concerning  him.  I  suspect  the  whole  to  be  a  mere 
fiction  of  Segulius,  or,  at  least,  that  it  was  he  him- 

•  The  expression  Itself  is  inserted  in  the  original ;  but  as 
it  turns  upon  an  ambiguity  that  will  not  hoM  in  our  lan- 
guage, It  was  imposdble  to  preserve  it  in  the  translation. 
*«  Landaadum  adolesoentem,  (Cicero  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing said,)  omandum,  toUendum,"  the  last  of  which  words 
is  capable  of  a  double  meaning,  and  may  imply  either  that 
Octavlus  should  be  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  the  state, 
or  that  his  Ufe  should  be  taken  away.  The  polite  and 
learned  panegyrist  of  Cicero's  conduct  has  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  his  admired  hero  from  a  charge  so  little  favour* 
able  both  to  his  prudence  and  his  honour,  and  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  his  arguments  were  as  convincing  as  they  are 
plausible.  In  a  point,  however,  that  does  not  admit  of 
any  positive  proof,  candour  will  incline  on  the  favourable 
side ;  though  I  cannot  but  agree  with  an  excellent  author, 
that  if  the  accusation  was  true,  "  it  very  much  takes  off 
from  the  ingratitude  of  Octavlus,  in  consenting  to  the  death 
of  his  benefactor;  since  sudi  double-dealing  could  hardly 
deserve  the  name  of  an  obligation,  let  the  effects  of  it  be 
ever  so  advantageous.'*— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  881 ;  Observ.  on 
the  Life  of  Cic.  lit  p.  64. 


self  who  reported  these  words  to  Cttsar.  Segulius 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  persuade  me 
that  you  are  in  great  danger  of  fklling  a  victim  to 
the  resentment  of  the  veteran  legions,  who  speak 
of  you,  he  pretends,  with  much  indignation.  The 
principal  cause,  it  seems,  of  their  displeasure  is, 
that  both  Cesar  and  myself  are  left  out  of  the 
commission  for  dividing  the  lands  ^  among  the 
soldiers,  and  that  every&ng  is  disposed  of  just  as 
you  and  your  firiends  at  Rome  think  proper. 

Notwithstanding  that  I  was  on  my  march  ^  when 
I  received  this  account,  yet  I  thought  it  would  not 
be  advisable  to  pass  the  Alps  till  I  had  informed 
myself  how  affairs  stand.  I  am  well  persuaded, 
nevertheless,  that  with  respect  to  yourself,  these 
reports  and  menaces  of  the  veterans  aim  at  nothing 
farther  than  by  alarming  your  fears,  and  incensing 
the  young  C»sar  against  you,  to  obtain  for  them- 
selves a  more  considerable  proportion  of  the 
rewards  decreed  by  the  senate.  But  I  do  not  in- 
tend, by  saying  this,  to  dissuade  you  from  stand- 
ing upon  your  guard,  as  nothing,  be  assured,  is 
more  valuable  to  me  than  your  life.  Let  me  only 
caution  you  not  to  suffer  your  fears  to  run  you  into 
greater  dangers  than  those  you  would  avoid.  How. 
ever,  I  would  advise  you  to  obviate  the  clamoun 
of  these  veterans,  as  far  as  you  reasonably  may ; 
and  to  comply  with  their  desires,  both  in  regard  to 
the  decemvirs*  and  to  the  distribution  of  their  re- 
wards. As  to  those  forfeited  estates  which  belonged 
to  the  veterans  who  served  under  Antony,  I  should 
be  glad,  if  you  think  proper,  that  Ceesar  and  myself 
may  be  nominated  to  assign  them  to  the  troops. 
But  in  reference  to  the  pecuniary  donative  which 
they  have  been  also  promised,  it  will  be  proper  to 
act  with  more  deliberation,  and  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  public  finances  shall  require :  to 
which  end  it  may  be  signified  to  them,  that  the 
senate  will  take  these  their  claims  into  considera- 
tion. As  to  those  other  four  legions  to  whom  the 
senate  has  also  decreed  an  allotment  of  lands,  I 
imagine  that  the  estates  in  Campania,  together 
with  those  which  were  formerly  seized  by  SyUa, 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  I  should  think, 
too,  that  the  best  method  of  division  would  be, 
either  to  parcel  out  those  lands  in  equal  shares  to 
the  several  legions,  or  to  determine  their  respective 
proportions  by  lot.  But  when  I  thus  give  you  my 
opinion,  it  is  by  no  means  as  pretending  to  superior 
judgment,  but  merely  ftt>m  the  affection  of  my 
heart  towards  you,  and  from  my  sincere  desire  that 
the  public  tranquillity  may  be  preserved,  which,  I 
am  very  sensible,  if  any  accidents  should  happen  to 
you,  cannot  possibly  be  maintained. 

I  do  not  purpose  to  march  out  of  Italy,  unless  I 
should  find  it  greatly  expedient.  Meanwhile  I  am 
employed  in  disciplining  my  troops,  and  furnish- 
ing them  with  arms :  and  I  hope  to  appear  with  no 
contemptible  body  of  forces,  upon  any  emergency 
that  shall  again  call  me  into  the  field.  But  Cnsar, 
however,  has  not  sent  back  the  legion  to  me  which 
served  in  Pansa's  army. 

I  request  your  immediate  answer  to  this  letter ; 
and  if  you  should  have  anything  of  importance  to 

b  These  were  lands  which  the  senate  seem  to  have 
promised  as  an  encouragement  ito  their  troops,  upon  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  against  Antony.— Philipp.  xiv.  13. 

e  In  order  to  Join  Flancus. 

d  The  persons  appointed  to  execute  the  commission  for 
the  distribution  of  the  lands  above-mentioned. 
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oommvnicate   to    me,  which  requires  particalar 
secrecy,  I  desire  yon  would  conyej  it  oy  one  of 
yoar  own  domestics.    Farewell. 
BporedlAC,  Ksy  the  24th. 

LETTER   XXIV. 


From  the  same  to  Cicero, 
All  things  here  go  on  well':  and  it  shsll  he  my 
endearour  to  render  them  still  better.  Lepidus 
^^  >nQ  seems  to  be  fayourably  disposed  towards 
me ;  and,  indeed,  we  haye  reason  to  divest 
onrselves  of  all  onr  fears,  and  to  act  with  nndannted 
freedom  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth.  But  had 
our  affairs  a  for  less  promising  aspect,  yet  it  might 
justly  animate  and  augment  that  courage  which  I 
know  always  resides  in  your  breast,  to  reflect  that 
we  have  three  powerful  armies'  deroted  to  the  ser- 
Yioe  of  the  republic,  and  that  Fortune  has  already 
declared  in  our  favour. 

The  report  which  I  mentioned  in  my  former  let- 
ter is  evidently  calculated  to  intimidate  you.  But 
beliere  me,  if  you  exert  a  proper  spirit,  the 
whole  united  party  will  be  unable  to  withstand 
your  eloquence. 

I  purpose,  agreeably  to  what  I  told  you  in  my 
last,  to  remain  in  Italy  till  I  shall  hear  from  yon. 
FarewelL 
Eporedia.  May  the  SSth. 


LETTER  XXV. 
To  Plancui. 

Thk  news  from  your  part  of  the  world  is  so  ex- 
tremely yariable  and  contradictory,  that  I  am  utterly 
710    ^^  ^  ^^'  ^^^  ^  write.    Sometimes  the 

^' '  accounts  we  receive  of  Lepidus  are  agree- 
able to  our  wishes,  and  at  others  entirely  the 
reverse.  All  reports,  however,  concur  in  assuring 
us,  that  you  are  superior  to  every  danger,  either 
from  fraud  or  force.  If  you  are  in  some  degree 
indebted  for  the  latter  to  Fortune,  it  is  certain  that 
the  former,  at  least,  is  owing  to  your  prudence 
alone. 

I  am  informed,  by  a  letter  from  your  colleague^, 
dated  the  15th  of  May,  that  you  mentioned,  in  one 
of  your  expresses  to  him,  that  Lepidus  had  refused 
to  receive  Antony.  We  should  have  been  more 
disposed  to  credit  this  intelligence,  if  you  had  taken 
notice  of  it  in  any  of  your  despatches  to  Rome. 
But,  perhaps,  yon  would  not  venture  to  communi- 
cate to  us  this  piece  of  good  news,  as  having  been 
a  little  premature  in  an  account  of  the  same  land 
in  your  last.  Every  man,  indeed,  is  liable  to  be 
deceived  by  his  wishes ;  but  all  the  world  knows 
that  you  can  never  be  imposed  upon  by  any  other 
means.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  all  pos- 
sibility of  farther  error  is  removed :  for  to  etumhle 
twice  against  the  same  stone  is  a  disgrace,  you 
know,  even  to  a  proverb.  Should  the  truth  prove 
agreeable  then  to  what  you  mentioned  in  your  let- 
ter to  jaur  colleague,  aU  our  fears  are  at  an  end : 

•  ▲  town  not  iax  from  YeroellK,  firom  whence  the  last 
letter  from  Bmtos  wae  dated.    See  letter  18  of  tide  book. 

'  **  Brutos  having  leocived,  moet  probably,  tome  freeh 
Intelligence  coneeming  Lepidus,  wrote  this  letter  to 
Cicero  the  day  after  he  had  written  the  former.**— Rosa 

t  That  of  Ootavius,  Planeos.  and  his  own. 

^  Deeimns  Bmtos. 


nevertheless,  we  shall  not  dismiss  them  till  we 
receive  a  confirmation  of  this  account  from  your 
own  hand. 

I  have  often  assured  you  of  my  firm  persuasion, 
that  the  whole  credit  of  delivering  the  common- 
wealth from  this  dvil  war,  will  devolve  entirely  upon 
that  general  who  shall  extinguish  these  its  last  sur- 
viving flames :  an  honour  which  I  hope,  and  believe, 
is  reserved  solely  for  yourself 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  though  without  the 
least  surprise,  that  I  find  you  entertain  such  grate- 
ful sentiments  of  my  zeal  in  your  service.  Higher, 
indeed,  it  cannot  possibly  rise ;  but  you  may  depend 
upon  my  exerting  it  to  more  important  purposes,  if 
affairs  in  your  part  of  the  world  should  succeed  as 
we  wish.  Farewell. 
Majtheasth. 


LETTER   XXVL 
Lentulus^  to  Cicero, 
As  I  found,  when  I  applied  to  Brutus  m  Mace- 
donia, that  he  would  not  soon  be  prepared  to  march 
to  the  assistance  of  this  province  1,   I 
^' "  determined  to  return  hither,  in  order  to 

collect  what  remained  of  the  public  money,  and  to 
remit  it  with  all  possible  expedition  to  Rome.  In 
the  interval  I  received  intelligence  that  Dolabdla'S 
fleet  appeared  upon  the  coast  of  Lycia  ^,  and  that 
he  had  procured  above  a  hundred  transport- vessels, 
intending,  if  he  should  not  succeed  in  his  designs 
upon  Syria^  to  sail  directly  with  his  forces  to 
Italy,  and  join  the  Antonys  and  the  rest  of 
those  infamous  rebels.  I  was  so  much  alarmed  at 
this  account,  that  I  thought  proper  to  postpone  all 
other  affairs,  and  immediately  proceed  in  quest 
of  this  fleet.  And  notwithstanding  my  ships  were 
unequal  both  in  number  and  size  to  those  of  the 
enemy,  1  should  probably  have  destroyed  their 
whole  fleet,  if  I  had  not  been  obstructed  by  the 
Rhodians :  however,  I  have  disabled  the  greatest 
part  of  it,  and  dispersed  the  rest  I  have  taken 
likewise  every  one  of  their  transports,  the  soldiers 
andoflScers  on  board  having  quitted  them  upon  the 
first  notice  of  my  approach.  In  a  word,  I  have 
succeeded  in  the  main  of  my  design,  having  defeated 
a  scheme  which  I  greatly  dreaded,  and  prevented 
Dolabella  from  strengthening  our  enemies  by 
transporting  his  forces  into  Italy. 

I  riier  you  to  the  letter  which  I  have  written  to  the 
senate ",  for  an  account  of  the  ill-treatment  I  re- 
ceived from  the  Rhodians,  though  indeed  I  have  by 
no  means  represented  it  in  its  strongest  colours. 
These  people,  in  consequence  of  their  imagining 
that  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  wei^  utterly 
desperate,  behaved  towards  me  with  the  most  in- 
sufferable insolence.  But  their  affronts  to  my  own 
person  are  in  no  sort  the  foundation  of  my  com- 
plaints :  I  have  ever  disregarded  injuries  of  this 
kind,  that  centred  entirely  in  myself.    It  is  their 


i  He  was  the  son  of  Pnbltns  Lentnlos,  to  whom  several 
letters  in  the  first  and  seoond  books  aro  addrsosed.  Ha 
attended  Trebonlus  into  Asia  Minor  sa  his  qiuestor  in  that 
provinoe,  from  whenoe  the  present  letter  was  written. 

J  In  order  to  qoell  the  oommotions  which  Dolabella  had 
raised.    See  rem.  \  p,  SffL 

k  It  formed  part  of  the  provinoe  of  Aria  Ulnar.  It  is 
nowoalled^WiMUi. 

1  See  rem.  k,  p.  863, 

•  The  following  letter. 


TO  SEVERAL  OF  HIS  FRIENDS. 
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diaafFectioii  to  the  republic,  their  attachment  to 
the  opposite  party,  their  oonatant  ill  offices  to  aU 
those  who  distinguish  themselTOS  in  the  support  of 
our  liberties,  that  1  thought  demanded  mj  resent- 
ment  Let  me  not  be  understood,  however,  as 
passing  an  indiscriminate  censure  upon  the  whole 
island  in  general :  far  am  I,  indeed,  from  thinking 
them  all  eqaally  infected  with  the  same  principles. 
But  I  know  not  by  what  &tality  it  happens,  that 
those  very  magistrates  who  refused  to  give  protection 
to  my  father,  to  Lucius  Lentulus,  to  Pompey,  and 
to  the  rest  of  those  illustrious  chieft  who  fled  into 
this  island  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  are  all  of 
them,  at  this  juncture,  either  actually  in  the  ad- 
ministration themselves,  or  possess  an  unlimited 
influence  over  those  who  are.  Accordingly,  they 
have  conducted  themselves  in  this  afiair  with  their 
usual  malevolence  ;  and  it  is  not  only  expedient, 
but,  indeed,  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  republic 
should  interpose  her  authority,  lest  the  insolence  of 
this  people  should  rise  to  still  greater  heights,  by 
passing  any  longer  unchastised. 

Let  me  hope  you  will  continue,  as  usual,  to  take 
my  interests  under  your  protection :  and  that  you 
wUl,  upon  aU  occasions,  both  in  the  senate,  and  in 
every  other  instance,  promote  my  honours  with 
your  suffrage.  As  the  province  of  Asia  is  decreed 
to  the  consuls',  with  a  power  of  appointing  whom- 
soever they  shall  think  proper  to  administer  the 
government  till  their  arrival ;  1  entreat  3rou  to  em- 
ploy your  interest  with  them  to  confer  this  dignity 
upon  me.  The  situation  of  affairs  in  this  province 
does  by  no  means  require  their  presence  before  the 
expiration  of  their  consular  office,  or  in  any  sort 
render  it  necessary  that  they  should  send  hither  an 
army;  for  DolabeUa  is  now  in  Syria:  and, agree- 
ably to  what  you  declared  with  your  usual  prophe- 
tic discernment,  he  will  certainly  be  defeated  by 
Cassius  ere  the  consuls  can  possibly  arrive.  Accord- 
ingly, he  has  been  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  of 
Antiochia,  and  has  retreated  to  Laodicea,  asea>port 
town  in  Syria,  as  the  only  city  in  which  he  could 
confide.    I  hope  he  will  soon  meet  with  the  fate  he 

I  so  well  deserves;  or  rather,  indeed,  I  am  per- 
suaded it  has  already  attended  him,  for  he  has  no 
other  place  to  which  he  can  retreat,  and  it  is  im- 
possible he  should  make  any  long  or  effectual 
resistance  against  so  powerfiil  an  army  as  that 
which  Cassias  has  led  against  him<*.  I  imagine, 
therefore,  that  Pansa  and  Hirtius  will  be  in  no  haste 
to  come  into  these  provinces,  but  rather  choose  to 

I  finish  their  consular  year  at  Rome.  For  this  rea- 
son I  am  inclined  to  hope  that  you  may  prevail 
with  them  to  appoint  me  their  substitute. 

I  haye  received  assurances  from  both  of  them,  as 
well  in  person  as  by  letter,  that  no  successor  should 
be  elected  to  my  office  daring  their  consulate :  and 
Pansa  has  lately  repeated  the  same  promise  to  my 
friend  Verrius.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  from  any  am- 
bitious views  that  I  desire  to  be  continued  some 
time  longer  in  this  province.    But  as  I  have  met 

■  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  news  of  whose  death,  together 
with  that  of  the  battles  hi  which  they  fell,  had  not  yet 
reached  the  knowledge  of  Lentulus. 

o  This  shortly  af towards  proved  to  be  the  fact ;  for  Cas- 
sius  having  forced  the  city  of  Laodicea  to  surrender,  Dola- 
bella,  in  order  to  avoid  liallinf(  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  bin 
slaves,  whom  he  commanded  tu  be  his  executioner.— Veil. 
Pat  11.  99. 


with  many  difficulties  and  disadvantsges  in  the  dis- 
charge of  my  functions,  I  should  extremely  regret 
the  being  obliged  to  resign  my  post  before  I  shall 
have  fully  reaped  the  fruit  of  my  labours.  If  it 
were  in  my  power  to  remit  to  Rome  the  whole  of 
those  assessments  I  had  actually  levied,  I  should 
be  so  far  from  wishing  to  remain  here,  that  I 
should  desire  to  be  recalled.  But  I  am  very  soli- 
citous to  receive  the  money  I  advanced  to  Cassias; 
to  replace  what  I  lost  by  the  death  of  Trebonius, 
and  the  oppressions  of  Dolabella;  as  well  as  to 
recover  the  several  sums  which  are  due  to  me  from 
those  who  have  perfidiously  broken  the  good  faith 
they  owed  both  to  myself  and  to  the  republic.  Now, 
these  are  points  which  I  can  by  no  means  effect, 
unless  the  time  of  my  continuance  in  this  province 
be  prolonged :  a  privilege  which  I  hope  to  obtain 
by  the  interposition  of  your  usual  good  offices. 

I  persuade  myself  that  my  services  to  the  com- 
monwealth give  me  just  reason  to  expect,  not  the 
honour  only  of  administering  this  province,  but  as 
high  dignities  as  Cassius  and  the  two  Bruti :  as  I 
not  only  shared  with  them  in  forming  the  design 
and  undergoing  the  hazard  of  that  ever-memorable 
enterprise  against  Caesar ',  but  have  exerted  myself 
with  equal  seal  and  spirit  in  all  our  present  com- 
motions. I  was  the  first,  let  me  boast,  that  bid 
defiance  to  the  oppressive  laws  of  Antony.  I  was 
the  first  that  brought  over  the  cavalry  of  Dolabella 
to  the  interest  of  the  republic,  and  delivered  them 
into  the  hands  of  Cassius.  I  was  the  first  who 
levied  troops  in  defence  of  our  common  liberties 
against  the  infamous  attempts  of  those  who  have 
conspired  our  destruction :  and  it  is  owing  entirely 
to  me  that  Syria,  together  with  the  army  in  that 
province,  joined  themselves  under  Cassius  in  the 
support  of  the  republic.  The  truth  is,  if  I  had  not 
very  expeditiously  contributed  those  large  subsi- 
dies, both  of  men  and  money,  with  whidi  I  sop- 
plied  Cassius,  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  march  | 
into  Syria :  and  the  name  of  Dolabella  would  now 
have  been  no  less  formidable  to  the  republic  than 
that  of  Antony  himself.  Yet,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  acted  thus  warmly  for  the  interest  of  the  re-  i 
public,  I  had  every  private  bias  that  could  draw  me 
to  the  opposite  party.  Dolabella  was  my  friend 
and  companion,  as  the  Anton3rs  were  my  nearest 
relations :  and  it  was  by  the  united  good  offices  of 
the  latter  that  I  obtained  the  questorship  of  this 
prorince.  But  the  love  of  my  country  was  supe- 
rior  to  every  other  attachment ;  and  I  stood  forth 
the  first  to  declare  war  against  the  strongest  and 
most  endearing  connexions  both  of  blood  and 
friendship.  Inconsiderable,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, is  the  fruit  which  I  have  hitherto  reaped 
from  these  instences  of  my  patriotism.  However, 
I  do  not  despair:  and  I  sluli  unweariedly  perse- 
vere, not  only  in  displaying  my  zeal  for  our  liber- 
ties, but  in  exposing  myself  to  every  difficulty  and 
every  danger  for  £eir  support.  Nevertheless,  I 
cannot  but  add,  if  I  were  to  be  encouraged  by  some 
of  those  honours  I  have  merited  from  the  senate 
and  from  every  friend  to  our  country,  they  would 

p  Plutarch  (as  Manutius  in  his  remark  upon  this  passage 
observes)  taking  notice  that  several  afiRscted  to  be  thought 
asBociates  in  the  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  who.  In  truth, 
were  in  no  wayconoemed  in  that  aflUr,  particularly  men- 
tions Lentulus  as  one  in  that  number.  But  he  paid  dear 
for  his  boast,  as  it  cost  him  his  life  when  Octavius  got  into 
power .—Plut.  in  Vit.  Jul.  C««. 
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gire  me  an  authority  which  would  enable  me  to  act 
with  greater  adyantage  to  the  common  cause. 

I  did  not  Bee  your  son  when  I  was  with  Brutus, 
as  he  was  just  gone  into  winter-quarters  with  the 
cavalry*.  But  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  he  was  in  general  esteem :  which  gave  me  great 
pleasure,  not  only  on  his  account  and  yours,  but 
likewise  upon  my  own.  For  I  cannot  but  consider 
a  son  of  yours,  that  thus  copies  out  bis  other's  vir- 
tues, as  standing  in  the  relation  to  me  of  a  brother. 
Farewell. 

Pergar,  May  the  S9ih. 


LETTER   XXVIL 

Lentulus,  Proquaatar  and  Proprmtor,  to  the 
CoTuuls,  the  Pratorsy  the  Tribunes  of  the  Peo- 
pie,  the  Senate,  and  the  Commons  of  Rome* 
As  soon  as  Dolabella  had  possessed  himself  of 
Asia*  by  the  most  infamous  and  cruel  act  of  trea- 
A.U  710  ^^®^'>  ^  applied  immediately  to  the 
army  in  Macedonia  under  the  command 
of  the  illustrious  Marcus  Brutuff,  as  the  nearest 
assistance  to  which  I  conld  have  recourse,  in  order 
to  recover  this  province  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
dominion  of  the  commonwealth.  But  Dolabella 
being  apprehensive  of  my  design,  advanced  with  so 
much  rapidity,  that  he  had  got  out  of  these  terri- 
tories before  it  was  possible  that  the  forces  I  had 
solicited  could  arrive.  •  In  his  march,  however,  he 
laid  the  whole  country  waste,  seized  upon  the  pub- 
lic money,  and  not  only  plai^dered  the  Roman 
citizens  of  their  effects,  but  roost  inhumanly  sold 
them  as  slaves.  I  did  not  think  it  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  defer  my  departure  out  of  Macedonia  till 
the  troops  of  Brutus  should  be  ready.  It  appeared 
to  be  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  republic,  that 
I  should  return  with  all  expedition  to  the  duties  of 
my  post,  in  order  to  levy  the  remainder  of  the 
public  taxes,  to  collect  the  money  I  had  deposited, 
to  inquire  what  part  of  it  had  been  seized,  and  by 
whose  neglect :  in  a  word,  to  transmit  to  you  a  full 
and  faithful  account  of  the  state  in  which  I  should 
find  the  affairs  of  this  province.  With  these  views, 
I  embarked ;  but  as  I  was  sailing  among  the  Greek 
islands,  I  received  intelligence  that  Dolabella's 
fleet  lay  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  that  the  Rho- 
dians  had  a  considerable  number  of  ships  of  war 
ready  to  sail.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  put  back  to 
Rhodes  with  the  ships  that  attended  me,  and  which 
were  now  joined  by  those  under  the  command  of 
Patiscus,  the  proquestor ;  a  person  whom  I  must 
mention  as  most  intimately  united  with  me,  not 
only  by  the  ties  of  friendship,  but  by  the  same 


4  ■*  Brutus,  when  he  first  left  Italy,  sailed  directly  for 
Athena,  where  he  tspeat  some  time  in  ouncerting  measures 
how  to  make  himself  master  of  Greece  and  Macedonia, 
which  was  the  great  design  that  he  had  in  view.  Here  he 
gathered  about  him  all  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Rome,  who,  for  the  opportunity  of  their  education,  had 
been  sent  to  this  celebrated  seat  qf  learning ;  but  of  them 
all,  he  took  the  most  notice  of  young  Cicero.  He  made 
him,  therefore,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  though  he  was  but 
twenty  years  old ;  gave  him  the  command  of  his  horse ; 
and  employed  him  in  several  commissions  of  great  trust 
and  importance ;  in  all  which  the  yotmg  man  distinguished 
both  his  courage  and  conduct."— Life  of  Cioero,  p.  257. 

r  A  city  of  Pamphylia,  in  Asia  Minor,  now  called  PirgL 

*  Asia  Minor.    See  rem.  •,  p.  493. 

«  See  rem.  \  p.  578. 


common  sentiments  towards  the  republic  I  as- 
sured myself  that  the  Rhodians  would  give  me  ' 
assistance,  in  the  first  place,  firom  their  regard  to 
the  authority  of  your  degree,  by  which  Dolabella 
is  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country ;  and  in  the 
next,  as  they  stood  engaged  by  a  solemn  treaty 
renewed  with  us  in  the  consulate  of  Marcus  Mar- 
cellus  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  to  consider  the  enemies 
of  the  republic,  in  all  respects,  as  their  own.  But  I 
I  was  greatly  deceived  in  my  expectation;  they  < 
were  so  far  from  being  inclined  to  strengthen  my 
fleet  with  any  of  their  own  ships,  that  they  would 
not  suffer  it  to  enter  their  harbour.  They  even  { 
refused  to  furnish  our  soldiers  with  provisions  and 
water;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  1  obtained  permis- 
sion myself  to  sail  into  their  port  with  two  small 
vessels.  However,  I  did  not  think  proper  to  resent 
this  insult  upon  the  rights  and  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  people ;  deeming  it  of  more  importance,  in 
the  present  conjuncture,  to  frustrate  the  designs  of 
Dolabella.  For  I  had  discovered,  by  some  inter- 
cepted letters,  that  it  wss  his  purpose,  if  he  failed 
in  his  attempt  upon  Syria  and  Egypt,  (as  fail  I  was 
sure  he  must,)  to  proceed  directly  with  his  band  of 
robbers  and  their  plunder  to  Italy.  Accordingly, 
in  view  to  this  his  scheme,  he  had  pressed,  out  of 
the  ports  of  Lycia,  a  considerable  number  of 
transports,  none  of  them  less  than  fifty-six  tons 
burthen",  and  these  were  strongly  guarded  by  his 
fleet.  Being  greatly  alarmed,  therefore,  conscript* 
fathers,  at  this  dangerous  design,  I  resolved  to  bear 
with  the  injurious  treatment  of  the  Rhodians,  and 
to  submit  to  every  milder  expedient  of  gaining 
them  over  to  our  interest.  For  this  purpose,  I 
suffered  myself  to  be  introduced  into  their  senate 
in  the  manner  they  thought  proper ;  where  I  repre- 
sented, in  the  strongest  terms  I  was  capable,  the 
danger  to  which  the  republic  would  be  exposed,  if 
that  infamous  rebel  should  transport  his  forces 
into  Italy.  But  I  found  them  most  perversely 
disposed  to  imagine  that  the  friends  of  the  republic 
were  the  weaker  party  ;  that  the  general  association 
in  favour  of  our  liberties  was  by  no  means  volun- 
tary; that  the  senate  would  still  patiently  suffer 
the  insolence  of  Dolabella ;  and  that  no  man  would 
venture  to  vote  him  a  public  enemy.  To  be  short, 
they  were  more  inclined  to  believe  the  false  reports 
that  had  been  propagated  by  the  disaffected*  than 
to  credit  my  representations,  though  entirely  agree- 
able to  truth.  In  conformity  with  this  disposition, 
they  had  sent,  before  my  arrival  in  the  island,  two 
several  embassies  to  Dolabella,  notwithstanding  his 
late  assassination  of  Trebonius,  and,  the  msny 
other  flagitious  acts  which  he  committed  in  this 
province.  And  this  they  did  by  an  unexampled 
violation  of  their  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  express 
prohibitions  of  the  magistrates  who  were  then  in 
office.  But  whether  ^is  conduct  was  owing  to 
their  fears  for  the  territories  they  possess  on  the 
continent,  as  they  themselves  allege,  or  whether  it 

«  These  vessels  were  much  inferior  to  those  employed 
for  the  same  purposes  in  our  service,  the  largest  of  whidi 
are  of  300  tons,  and  the  smallest  of  100. 

▼  This  appellation  was  at  first  given  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction to  those  particular  senators  who  were  added  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  or  by  the  people  at  the  settling  of  the 
commonwealth,  to  the  hundred  which  originally  compoeed 
the  senate  as  it  was  instituted  by  Romulus.  But  in  after- 
times  it  became  a  common  title,  which  was  proniisoaoasly 
I  made  use  of  in  all  addresses  to  that  great  council  of  the 
republic. — Manutius  de  Senat. 
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is  to  be  imputed  to  the  faetioDs  inflaence  of  a  few 
of  their  principal  magistrates,  who  formerly  treated 
some  of  our  illustrious  countrymen  with  equal 
indignity,  I  know  not.    This,  however,  is  certain, 
that  I  could  not  prevail  with  them  to  take  any 
measures  to  obviate  an  evil  which  it  was  very  easy 
for  them  to  prevent :  and  all  the  arguments  I  could 
use,  either  with  respect  to  my  own  personal  dan- 
ger, or  in  regard  to  that  which  threatened  the 
republic,  if  this  traitor  with  his  banditti,   after 
being  driven  from  Syria,  should  transport  them- 
selves into  Italy,  proved  utterly  ineffectual     It 
was  even  suspected,  that  the  magistrates  themselves 
amused  us  with  various  pretences  of  delay,  till 
they  could  send  intelligence  to  Dolabella's  fleet  of 
our   approach.      And,  indeed,  there   were  some 
circumstances  that  greatly  increased  this  suspicion, 
particularly  that  Sextius  Marius,  and  Caius  Titius, 
the  lieutenants  of  DolabeUa,  suddenly  quitted  the 
fleet,  and  abandoned  their  transports,  which  had 
cost  them  so  much  time  and  pains  to  collect     Be 
that  as  it  will,  I  pursued  my  voyage  from  Rhodes 
towards  Lycia,  and  falling  in  wiUi  the  enemy,  I 
took  all  their  transports,  and  have  restored  them 
to  their  owners.  By  these  means  I  have  obstructed 
what  I  so  much  feared,  and  have  removed  all  ap- 
prehensions  of  Dolabella's  passing  into  Italy  with 
his  rascal  crew.  I  chased  the  enemy  as  far  as  Sida, 
which  is  the  atmost  limit  of  my  province ;  where  I 
learned  that  part  of  them  were  separated,^nd  that 
the  rest  had  steered  in  company  together  towards 
Syra  and  the  island  of  Cyprus.     Having  thus  dis- 
persed this  squadron,  and  knowing  that  brave 
commander  and  excellent  patriot,  Uie  illustrious 
Cains  Cassius,  had  a  considerable  fleet  in  those 
seas,  I  returned  to  the  duties  of  my  employment : 
and  it  shall  be  my  endeavour,  conscript  fathers,  to 
give  both  you  and  the  republic  full  proofs  of  my 
indefatigable  zeal.    To  this  end  I  shall  exert  my 
utmost  assiduity  in  collecting  the  public  revenues, 
which  I  shall  transmit  to  you,  together  with  all 
my  accounts,  as  expeditiously  as  possible.     If  I 
should  have  time,  likewise,  to  make  a  progress 
through  the  province,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the 
conduct  of  those  with  whom  I  intrusted  the  care 
of  the  finances,  I  shall  not  fail  to  send  a  list  of  such 
who  shall  appear  to  have  been  fkithful  to  their 
trust,  as  well  as  of  those  who,  by  voluntarily  be- 
traying it,  have  rendered  themselves  partners  in 
the  guilt  of  DolabeUa.     Let  me  add,  that  if  you 
shall  think  proper  to  chastise  these  last  according 
to  their  demerits,  the  execution  of  your  justice  will 
greatly  strengthen  my  authority,  and  enable  me, 
with   more   facility,   to  raise   and  preserve   the 
remainder  of  the  pubUc  taxes*    In  the  meanwhile, 
the  better  to  secure  the  public  revenue,  and  to  pro- 
tect this  province  from   future  insults,   I  have 
formed  (what,  indeed,  was  extremely  wanting)  a 
body  of  troops  composed  entirely  of  volunteers. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  about  thirty  Asiatic 
soldiers,  who  deserted  from  DolabeUa  in  Syria,  are 
arrived  in  Pamphylia.    They  relate  that  DolabeUa 


appeared  before  the  walls  of  Antiochia,  in  Syria, 
and  finding  that  the  inhabitants  had  shut  the  city 
gates  against  him,  he  made  several  attempts  to 
enter  by  force,  but  was  always  repulsed  with  great 
disadvantage.  At  length,  having  lost  about  a 
hundred  men,  he  retired  in  the  night,  and  fled  to- 
wards Laodicea,  leaving  aU  his  sick  and  wounded 
behind  him.  They  aidd,  that  the  same  night 
almost  the  whole  of  his  Asiatic  troops  desert^ ; 
eight  hundred  of  which  returned  to  Antiochia,  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison, which  Cassius  had  left  in  that  town ;  the 
rest  (of  which  number  these  soldiers  are)  came 
down  into  CUida  by  Mount  Amanus :  in  fine,  that 
Cassius,  with  his  whole  army,  was  reported  to 
have  been  but  four  days'  march  from  Laodicea  when 
DolabeUa  retired  towards  that  city.  I  am  per- 
suaded, therefore,  that  this  most  infiunous  villain 
wiU  meet  with  the  punishment  he  deserves  much 
sooner  than  we  expected. 


LETTER  XXVin. 

Lepidutf  Imperator  and  aovereign  Pontiffs,  to 
the  Senate  and  People  of  Horned 

Hbatsn  and  earth  wiU  bear  me  witness,  con- 
script fathers,  that  there  is  nothing  I  have  at  aU 
A  n  710.  ^™^  more  sincerely  desired  than  the 
preservation  of  our  common  liberties : 
and  I  should  soon  have  convinced  you  of  this  truth, 
if  Fortune  had  not  forced  me  to  renounce  those 
measures  I  purposed  to  pursue.  My  whole  army, 
indeed,  expressed  their  usual  tenderness  towards 
their  feUow- countrymen,  by  a  mutinous  opposition 
to  my  designs ;  and,  to  own  the  truth,  they  abso- 
lutely compelled  me  not  to  refuse  my  protection  to 
such  a  multitude  of  Roman  citizens.  I  conjure 
you  then,  conscript  fathers,  to  judge  of  this  affair, 
not  by  the  suggestions  of  private  resentment,  but 
by  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth :  nor  let  it  be 
imputed  as  a  crime  to  me  and  my  army,  that, 
amidst  our  civil  dissentions,  we  yielded  to  the 
dictates  of  compassion  and  humanity.  Be  assured, 
that  by  acting  with  an  equal  regard  to  the  safety 
and  honour  of  aU  parties,  you  wiU  best  consult 
both  your  own  and  your  country's  advantage. 
FareweU. 

From  my  camp,  at  Pons  Argentens.  May  the  30th. 

V  The  function  of  the  Roman  pontiffs  was  to  give  Judg- 
ment in  all  causes  relating  to  religion,  and  to  regulate  the 
festivale,  aacrifioes,  and  all  other  aaored  institutions.  The 
sovereign  iwntlff,  or  superintendant  of  these  p<mtijlee$,  was 
one  of  tlie  most  honourable  offices  in  the  commonwealth. 

X  This  letter  was  written  by  Lepidus  to  the  senate,  in 
order  to  excuse  the  Junction  of  his  forces  with  those  of 
Antony,  which  was  effected  the  day  before  its  date.  But 
though  he  represenu  himself  as  merely  passiTe  Sn  that 
transaction,  and  to  have  been  forced  into  it  by  a  general 
revolt  of  his  troops ;  yet  it  most  evidently  appears  to  have 
been  in  consequence  of  a  secret  treaty  which  had  been  in 
agitation  during  some  months  before,  between  him  and 
Antony. 
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LETTER  I. 


To  Phmetu. 

Though  I  am  too  well  assured  of  the  disposition 
of  your  hearti  to  require  any  formal  declarations  of 
▲  u  710  ^^^  gratitude,  yet  I  cannot  but  confess 
'  *'  '  that  I  received  your  acknowledgments 
with  great  pleasure,  as  they  afforded  me  the  most 
evident  proof  of  the  affection  you  bear  me.  I  was 
always,  indeed,  perfectly  sensible  of  your  friend, 
ship ;  but  it  never  appeared  to  me  in  a  stronger  or 
more  advantageous  light 

Your  letter  to  the  senate  was  extremely  weQ 
received,  not  only  from  the  important  aocouit  it 
brought  us  of  your  wise  and  heroic  meamres,  but 
as  it  was  greatly  admired  likewise  for  the  strength 
and  elegance  of  its  composition.  Let  it  be  your 
earnest  labour,  my  dear  Plancus,  to  extinguish  the 
remains  of  this  war,  which  if  you  should  happily 
effect,  you  will  acquire  the  most  consummate  credit 
and  reputation,  I  wish  all  possible  prosperity  to 
the  republic  ;  yet,  believe  me,  spent  as  I  am  with 
my  utmost  efforts  to  preserve  it  from  destruction, 
I  am  scarce  more  solicitous  for  the  liberties  of  my 
country,  than  for  the  glory  of  my  friend.  I  hope 
that  the  immortal  gods  have  placed  within  your 
power  a  most  favourable  opportunity  of  increasing 
your  fame  ;  and  let  me  entreat  you  to  embrace  it, 
my  dear  Plancus,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  who- 
ever shall  destroy  Antony,  will  have  the  honour  of 
terminating  this  most  execrable  and  alarming  war. 
Farewell. 


LETTER   IL 

Asiniua  Pollio  ^  to  Cioero. 

^  It  is  owing  to  Lepidus,  who  detained  my  cou- 
riers  above  a  week,  that  I  did  not  receive  earlier 
A.  u,  710.  a^^^^  ^^  t^c  several  actions  near  M ntina ; 
though,  indeed,  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
been  the  last  that  was  informed  of  this  unhappy 
news,  if  it  were  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  be  of 
any  assistance  in  redressing  its  consequences.  I 
wish  the  senate  had  order»l  me  into  Italy,  when 
they  sent  for  Plancus  and  Lepidus  ;  for  if  I  had 
been  present,  the  republic  would  not  have  received 
this  cruel  wound.  And  though  some,  perhaps, 
may  rejoice  in  this  event,  from  tiie  great  number  of 
principal  officers  and  veteran  soldiers  of  the  Caesar- 
ian party  who  have  perished,  yet  they  will  undoubt- 
edly find  reason  to  lament  it,  when  they  shall  be 
sensible  of  the  terrible  desolation  it  has  brought 
upon  their  country.  For  if  what  is  related,  con- 
cerning the  number  of  the  slain,  be  in  any  degree 
true,  the  flower  and  strength  of  our  armies  are 
entirely  cut  off. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  great  advantage  it  would 
have  proved  to  the  republic,  if  I  could  have  joined 
Lepidus ;  as  I  should  have  been  able,  especially 
with  the  assistance  of  Pbmcus,  to  have  dissipated 
those  doubto  which  occasioned  his  delay  in  declar- 
ing for  the  senate.       But  the  letters  which   I 

7  See  rems,  ^  and  1,  p.  666-G6. 


received  from  him  being  written  (as  you  will  per- 
ceive by  the  copies  I  herewith  transmit)  in  the 
same  spirit  with  those  speeches  which,  it  is  said, 
he  made  to  his  army  at  Narbo  *,  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  act  with  some  sort  of  artifice  towards  him, 
if  J  hoped  to  obtain  leaye  to  march  my  troops 
through  his  province.  I  was  apprehensive^llike- 
wise,  if  an  engagement  should  happen  before  I 
could  execute  my  designs,  that  the  known  fnend- 
ship  I  had  with  Antony  (though  not  superior, 
indeed,  to  that  which  Plancus  entertained  for  him) 
would  give  my  enemies  an  occasion  of  misrepresent- 
ing my  intentions.  For  these  reasons  I  despatched 
two  couriers  from  Gades  \  in  the  month  of  April, 
by  two  different  ships,  with  letters,  not  only  to  you, 
and  to  Octevius,  but  to  the  consuls  also,  requesting 
to  be  informed  in  what  manner  my  servioee  might 
most  avail  the  republic.  But,  if  I  am  right  in  my 
calculation,  these  ships  did  not  sail  till  the  very 
day  on  which  the  battie  was  fought  between  Pansa 
and  Antony;  as  that  was  the  soonest,  I  thmk,  since 
the  winter,  that  these  seas  were  narigable.  To 
these  reasons  for  not  marching,  I  most  add,  that 
I  had  so  littie  apprehension  of  this  dvil  war,  that 
I  settied  the  winter-quarters  of  my  troops  in  the 
very  remotest  parts  of  Lusitaniai*.  Both  armies, 
it  should  seem,  were  as  eager  to  come  to  an  action, 
as  if  their  greatest  fears  on  each  side  were,  lest 
some  less  destructive  expedient  might  be  found  of 
composing  our  disturbances.  However,  if  circum- 
stances required  so  much  precipitetion,  I  must  do 
Hirtius  the  justice  to  acknowledge,  that  he  con- 
ducted himself  with  all  the  skill  and  courage  of  a 
consummate  general. 

I  am  informed,  by  my  letters  from  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  is  under  the  command  of  Lepidus,  tiiat 
Pansa's  whole  army  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  that  he 
himself  is  since  dead  of  his  wounds.  They  add. 
that  the  martial  legion  is  entirely  destroyed,  and 
that  Lucius  Fabatus,  Cains  Peducseus.  and  Deci- 
mus  Carfulenus,  are  among  the  number  of  the 
slain.  My  intelligence  farther  assures  me,  that, 
in  the  subsequent  attack  by  Hirtius,  both  he  and 
Antony  lost  all  their  legions;  that  the  fbnrth 
legion,  after  having  taken  Antony's  camp,  was 
engaged  and  defeated  by  tiie  fifth,  wiUi  terrible 
sUughter;  that  Hirtius,  together  with  Pontius 
Aquila,  and,  as  it  is  reported,  Octevius  likewise, 
were  killed  in  the  action.  If  this  should  prove 
true,  (which  the  gods  forbid,)  I  shall  be  very  greatly 
concerned.  My  adrices  farther  import,  that  An- 
tony has,  with  great  disgrace,  abandoned  the  sie^ 
ofMutina;  however,  that  he  has  •••«  complete 
regimente  of  horse  still  remaining,  together  vrith 
one  which  belongs  to  Publius  Bagienniis,  as  sJso 
a  considerable  number  of  disarmed  soldiers ;  that 
Ventidius  has  joined  him  with  the  seventh,  the 
eighth,  and  the  ninth  legions  ;  and  that  Antony  is 
determined,  if  there  should  be  no  hopes  of  gaining 
Lepidus,  to  have  recourse  to  the  last  expedient, 
and  arm  not  only  the  provincials,  but  even  the 

■  Narbonne,  in  Provenoe. 

•  Cadiz.  b  Portugal. 

«  The  number  is  omitted  in  the  MSB. 
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dAves ;  in  fine,  that  Lucius  Antomosy  after  having 
plundered  the  dtj  of  Fanna,  has  posted  himself 
upon  the  Alps.  If  these  sererai  particulars  are 
trae,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  and  ererj  man 
who  wishes  that  the  republic,  or  even  the  name  of 
the  Roman  people,  may  subsist,  should  imme- 
diately,  without  waiting  for  the  express  orders  of 
the  senate,  contribute  his  utmost  assistance  to 
extinguish  these  dreadful  flames.  I  hear  that 
Decimus  Brutus  is  at  the  head  of  only  seventeen 
cohorts,  together  with  two  incomplete  legions  of 
new-raised  troops,  which  had  been  levied  by  An- 
tony.  I  doubt  not,  however,  that  the  remains  of 
the  forces  commanded  by  Hirtins  will  join  him.  I 
hope  so  at  least ;  as  there  is  little,  I  think,  to  be 
expected  from  any  new  recruits  that  may  be  raised ; 
especially  since  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
than  to  give  Antony  time  to  recover  strength. 

My  next  letters  from  Italy  will  determine  the 
plan  of  my  operations ;  and,  as  the  com  is  now  cut 
down,  and  partly  carried  in,  I  shall  be  more  at 
liberty  to  execute  them  without  obstruction  from 
the  season  of  the  year.  In  the  mean  time,  let  me 
I  assure  you,  that  I  will  neither  desert,  nor  survive', 
the  republic.  It  is  a  misfortune,  however,  that  my 
distance  from  the  scene  of  action  is  so  great,  and 
the  roads  so  infested,  that  it  is  often  six  weeks,  and 
sometimes  more,  ere  I  can  be  informed  of  any 
event  that  has  happened.    Farewell. 


LETTER  in. 
DeeimuB  Brutus  to  Cicero, 
I  It  affords  me  ^  some  consolation,  in  the  midst  of 
I  my  great  concern*,  that  the  world  is  at  length 
convinced  that  my  fears  were  not  without 
just  foundation  '.  I  have  sent,  by  this 
express,  a  full  account  of  the  whole  affair  to  the 
senate.  And  now  let  them  deliberate,  if  they 
please,  whether  they  shall  call  home  their  troops 
from  Africa  and  Sardinia,  whether  they  shall  send 
for  Marcus  Brutus,  and  whether  they  shall  order 
the  payment  of  my  forces.  But  of  this  you  may 
be  well  assured,  that  unless  they  act,  with  regard 
to  these  several  articles,  in  the  manner  I  have 
pointed  out  in  my  letter,  we  shall  all  of  us  be 
exposed  to  the  utmost  danger. 

I  entreat  you  to  be  extremely  cautious  whom  the 
senate  shall  employ  to  conduct  the  troops  that  are 
to  reinforce  me ;  as  it  is  a  trust  which  requires 
great  fidelity  and  expedition.     Farewell. 
From  my  camp,  June  3d. 


.710. 


d  Notwithstanding  Pollio's  pious  raaolutlons  of  expiring 
with  the  republic,  he  was  contented  to  lire  on  long  after 
ita  total  deetmotion,  and  died  in  a  good  old  age  in  the 
court  and  favour  of  Augustus.  It  was  not  many  months. 
indeed,  from  the  date  of  this  letter,  that  he  united  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country,  by  joining  his  troops  with  those  of 
Antony  and  Lepidus.— Auct  Dial,  de  Cans.  Corrupt. 
Eloquent. 

«  Occasioned  by  the  treachery  of  Lepidus,  in  having 
deserted  the  cause  of  the  republic  and  Joined  himself  to 
Antony.  This  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  a  few 
days  after  th«t  event,  being  dated  the  3d  of  June ;  and  the 
junction  between  the  two  armies  of  Lepidus  and  Antony 
having  been  effected  on  the  29th  of  May. 

'  Bee  the  nth  letter  of  the  preceding  book,  to  which 
this 


LETTER  IV. 

To  Dgeimui  Bruhu  '. 

Mat  every  god  confound  that  most  infamous  of 

all  human  beings,  the  execrable  Segulius  !      For 

*t\ti    ^^  7^^  imagine,  my  friend,  that  he  has 
A.  V.  710.   ^ j  ^^jg  1^^  ^g  ^  Q^Q^  y^^  Cssar, 

or  to  you  ?  Be  assured  he  has  related  it  to  every 
mortsl  that  would  give  him  the  hearing.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you,  however,  for  informing  me  of 
this  contemptible  report ;  ss  it  is  a  very  strong 
instance,  my  dear  Brutus,  of  the  share  you  allow 
me  in  your  friendship. 

As  to  what  he  mentioned  concerning  the  com- 
plaints of  the  veterans,  that  you  and  Cnsar  are  left 
out  of  the  commission  for  dividing  the  lands,  I  sin- 
cerely wish  I  had,  likewise,  been  excluded  from  so 
troublesome  an  office.  But  it  is  by  no  means  to 
be  imputed  to  me,  that  you  were  not  both  nomi- 
nated ;  on  the  contrary,  I  moved  that  all  our  gene- 
rals should  be  included.  But  the  clamours  of 
those  who  always  endeavoured  to  obstruct  your 
honours,  carried  it  against  me  ;  and  you  were  both 
excepted,  in  opposition  to  my  warmest  efforts. 
Unheeded  then  by  me,  let  Segulius  propagate  his 
impotent  calumnies !  For  all  that  the  man  means 
is  nothing  more  than  to  repair  his  broken  fortunes. 
Not  that  he  can  be  charged  with  having  dissipated 
his  patrimony  ;  for  patrimony  he  never  had.  He 
has  only  squandered  in  luxury  what  he  acquired  by 
infamy. 

You  may  be  perfectly  at  ease,  my  dear  and  ex- 
cellent Brutus,  with  regard  to  those  fears  which 
you  so  generously  entertain  upon  my  account,  at 
the  same  time  that  you  feel  none,  you  tell  me,  upon 
your  own  Be  assured  I  shall  expose  myself  to  do 
dangers  which  prudence  can  prevent ;  and,  as  to 
those  against  which  no  precaution  can  avail,  I  am 
little  solicitous.  High,  indeed,  would  my  presump* 
tion  be,  were  I  to  desire  to  be  privileged  beyond 
the  common  lot  of  human  nature. 

The  advice  you  give  me  not  to  suffer  my  fears  to 
lead  me  into  greater  dangers  than  those  they  would 
avoid,  supplies  me  at  once  with  a  proof  both  of 
your  judgment  and  your  friendship ;  but  the  caution 
is  altogether  unnecessary.  The  truth  of  it  is,  dis- 
tinguished as  you  are  by  a  fortitude  of  mind  which 
renders  yon  incapable  of  fear  upon  any  occasion, 
yet  there  is  no  man  who  approaches  nearer  to  you 
in  that  quality  than  myself.  NeverthelesSf  I  shall 
always  be  upon  my  guard,  though  I  shall  never  be 
afraid.  Indeed,  if  I  should  have  any  reason,  will 
it  not  be  wholly  owing,  my  dear  Brutus,  to  your- 
self ?  For  were  I  of  a  disposition  apt  to  take 
alarm,  yet  J  should  be  perfectly  composed,  in  the 
confidence  of  that  protection  I  shall  receive  from 
your  approaching  consulate ;  especially  as  the 
world  is  no  less  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  singular 
share  I  enjoy  of  your  affection. 

I  agree  entirely  with  your  opinion  concerning 
the  four  legions,  as  also  that  both  you  and  Cesar  ^ 
should  have  the  distribution  of  those  estates  you 
mention.  This  is  an  office  on  which  seme  of  my 
colleagues  had  cast  a  very  wistful  eye  ;  however,  I 
have  disappointed  their  longing,  by  reserving  it 

V  This  letter  is  an  answer  to  the  23d  of  the  foregoing 
book,  and  was  written  before  any  of  the  letters  which  give 
an  account  of  Antony^  being  received  by  Lepidus  had  come 
to  Cicero's  hands. 
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wholly  for  jon  and  Cnsar.  In  the  mean  time,  if 
any  occnrrence  should  arise  that  requires  particu- 
lar secrecy,  I  shall  observe  your  directions,  and 
communicate  it  to  you  by  one  of  my  own  domestics. 
Farewell. 
Jane  the  4th. 


LETTER  V. 

Planeus  to  Cicero. 

I  SHALL  never  regret  to  undergo  the  greatest 
dangers  in  the  cause  of  my  country,  provided,  my 
A.r.710.  ^®*''  Cicero,  that  whatever  happens  to 
myself,  I  may  not  justly  be  accused  of 
temerity.  But  I  should  not  scruple  to  confess 
that  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  imprudenoe,  if  I  had 
ever  acted  in  reliance  upon  the  smcerity  of  Lepidus. 
Too  easy  a  disposition  to  give  credit  to  fair  pre- 
tences, cannot  so  properly  be  called  a  fault  as  an 
error :  but  an  error  into  which  the  noblest  minds 
are  generally  most  liable  to  fall.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, from  a  mistake  of  this  nature  that  I  had 
lately  well-nigh  been  deceived :  for  the  character 
of  Lepidus  I  perfectly  well  knew.  It  was  entirely 
owing  to  a  certain  sensibility  of  what  my  detractors 
might  say :  a  quality,  I  wUl  freely  acknowledge, 
particularly  prejudicial  in  the  affair  of  war.  I  was 
apprehensive,  if  I  remained  in  my  camp,  that 
those  who  are  inclined  to  misconstrue  my  actions, 
might  represent  me  as  the  occasion  of  the  war 
being  protracted,  by  obstinately  indulging  my 
resentment  against  Lepidus :  and,  therefore,  I  ad- 
vanced almost  within  sight  of  him  and  Antony. 
I  encamped,  indeed,  at  no  greater  distance  from 
them  than  forty  miles,  that  I  might  be  able,  as 
circumstances  should  require,  either  speedily  to 
join  the  army  of  Lepidus,  or  safely  to  retreat  with 
my  own.  In  marking  out  my  camp,  I  chose  a 
spot  of  ground  that  gave  me  the  advantage  of 
having  a  large  river  in  my  front,  which  would 
take  up  some  time  in  passing,  and  that  lay  con- 
tiguous, likewise,  to  the  country  of  the  Vocontii^: 
who,  I  was  sure,  would  favour  my  retreat  When 
Lepidus  found  himself  disappointed  of  what  he  so 
much  wished,  and  that  there  was  no  hopes  of  my 
approaching  nearer,  he  immediately  threw  off  the 
mask  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  May  he  joined  Antony^ 
The  combined  armies  moved  the  same  day  in 
order  to  invest  my  camp ;  and  they  had  actually 
advanced  within  twenty  miles  before  I  received 
advice  of  their  junction.  However,  I  struck  my 
tents  with  so  much  expedition,  that,  by  the  favour 
of  the  gods,  I  had  the  happiness  to  escape  them. 
My  retreat  was  conducted  with  so  much  good 
order,  that  no  part  of  my  baggage,  nor  even  a 
single  man,  was  either  left  behind  or  intercepted 
by  these  incensed  villains.  On  the  4th  of  this 
month  I  repassed  the  Isara  with  my  whole  army : 
after  which  I  broke  down  the  bridge  I  had  thrown 
across  that  river.  I  took  this  precaution,  that  my 
troops  might  have  time  to  refresh  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  give  my  colleague*  an  opportunity  of 
eoming  up  to  me:  which  I  imagine  he  will  be 
able  to  effect  in  three  days  from  the  date  of  this 
letter. 

I  must  always  acknowledge  the  zeal  and  fidelity 

^  A  people  of  Narbonenslaa  GauL 
i  Decimus  Brutiu. 


which  Laterensis  has  shown  to  the  republic,  in  his 
negotiations  between  Lepidus  and  myself :  but  it 
is  certain  that  his  great  partiality  tovrards  Lepidus 
prevented  him  from  discerning  the  dangers  into 
whidi  I  have  been  led.  However,  as  soon  as  he 
discovered  how  grossly  he  had  been  imposed  upon, 
he  attempted  to  turn  that  sword  against  lus  own 
breast,  which  with  much  more  justice  had  been 
plunged  in  the  heart  of  Lepidus.  But  he  was  pre- 
vented from  completing  his  purpose:  and  it  is 
said  (though  I  by  no  means  mention  it  as  a  cer- 
tainty^ that  the  wound  he  has  given  himself  is  not 
mortal^. 

My  escape  from  these  traitors  has  proved  an 
extreme  mortification  to  them :  as  they  marched 
to  attack  me  with  the  same  unrelenting  firy  which 
instigates  them  against  their  country.  Some  late 
circumstances  particularly  contributed  to  inflame 
their  resentment  I  had  frequently  and  warmly 
urged  Lepidus  to  extinguish  this  civil  war :  I  had 
disapproved  of  the  conferences  that  were  holden 
with  the  enemy :  I  had  refused  to  see  the  Uente- 
nants  whom  Antony  deputed  to  me  under  the 
passports  of  Lepidus :  and  had  intercepted  Catins 
Vestinus,  whom  the  former  had  sent  express  to  the 
latter;  But  it  is  with  pleasure  I  reflect,  that  the 
more  earnestly  they  wished  to  get  me  into  tlieir 
hands,  the  more  they  suffer  in  the  disappointment. 

Continue,  my  dear  Cicfero,  to  employ  the  same 
vigorous  efforts  you  have  hitherto  exerted,  that  we 
who  are  in  arms,  for  the  defence  of  the  republic, 
may  have  suitable  honours  paid  to  our  services. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  wish  that  Cesar  would  join 
us  with  those  brave  troops  he  commands ;  or,  if 
his  affairs  will  not  permit  him,  that,  at  least,  they 
might  be  sent  under  the  conduct  of  some  other 
general:  for  most  certainly  his  own  personal 
interest  is  at  stake''.  The  whole  force  of  the  dis- 
affected party  is  united  against  our  country :  and 
shall  we  not  put  forth  our  utmost  strength  in  its 
defence?  As  for  what  concerns  myself,  I  will 
venture  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  at  Rome  are  not 
wanting  on  your  parts,  I  will  abundantly  perfona 
everything  that  can  be  expected  on  mine. 

The  obligations  I  am  continually  receiving  from 
your  hands,  endear  you  to  me  every  day  more 
and  more ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  animate  me 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  forfeit,  in  any 
degree,  your  esteem  and  affection. 

I  will  only  add  my  vrishes,  that  I  were  able  in 
person  to  give  you  sudi  proofs  of  my  gratitude  as 
might  afford  you  greater  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
good  oflSces  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  FarewelL 

Cularo.  on  the  frontiers  of  the  A]lobrogesl» 
June  the  Cth. 


J  It  proved  otherwise,  and  the  senate,  in  honour  of  his 
patriotism,  not  only  decreed  him  a  public  iUneral,  hut 
ordered  a  st^ue  to  be  erected  to  his  memory.— Dio,  p.  3M. 

^  Octavius  was  at  this  time  seofetly  caRying  on  a  treaty 
with  Lepidus  and  Antony,  whidi  shortly  after  ended  in 
an  alliance,  which  every  reader  is  aoqiiainteil  with,  mider 
the  name  of  the  Triumvirate. 

1  A  people  of  the  Narbonensian  GanU  In  which  Culaio, 
now  called  Qrendble,  was  situated. 
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LETTER  VL 
To  Deeifnui  Sruhu, 

To  ten  you  the  truth",  I  was  once  inclined  to 
be  somewhat  angry  at  the  shortness  of  your  letters : 
A.  o.  710.  ^^^  ^  *™  ^^^  "^  ^^^  reconciled  to  your 
concise  manner,  that  I  condemn  my  own 
as  downright  loquacity,  and  shall  make  your  epis- 
tles the  models  of  mine.  How  short,  yet  bow 
ezpressiTe  are  you  when  you  tell  me,  that  "  all 
things  go  well  with  you,  and  that  you  shall  endea- 
Tour  to  render  them  still  better;  that  Lepidus 
seems  Ikvourably  disposed;  and  that  we  have 
everything  to  expect  from  our  three  armies"!'' 
Were  1  ever  so  Ml  of  fears,  these  significant  sen- 
tences  would  banish  them  all.  But  I  exert  the 
spirit  you  recommend ;  and,  indeed,  if,  at  the 
time  when  you  were  closely  blocked  up  in  Mutina, 
,  my  hopes,  nevertheless,  were  fixed  entirely  upon 
I  you,  how  much  higher,  think  you,  must  they  be 
raised  now  ? 

I  should  be  glad,  my  dear  Brutus,  to  resign  to 
you  my  post  of  obtervaiiont  if  I  might  do  so 
without  incurring  the  censure  of  deserting  it.  As 
to  what  you  mentioned  of  continuing  in  Italy  till 
you  should  hear  from  me,  I  do  not  disapprove  of 
it,  if  the  motions  of  the  enemy  should  not  call  you 
elsewhere ;  as  tbere  are  many  points  upon  the 
carpet  at  Rome,  which  may  render  it  prudent  for 
yon  not  to  remove  to  a  fiurther  distance.  But,  at 
all  events,  if  your  presence  here  may  prove  a  mean 
of  "^rminating  the  war,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  first 
and  principal  scheme  you  should  have  in  view. 

The  senate  has  decreed  the  first  money  that 
could  be  raised  for  the  payment  of  your  troops. 
Servius  is  extremely  your  friend;  and  you  may 
alwa3rs  depend  upon  me.    FareweU. 

June  the  Mb. 


LETTER  VIL 
Annitu  Pollio  to  Cicero. 
Balbu8<>,   my  quaestor,   has  withdrawn  from 
Gades  with  very  considerable  effects  in  his  hands, 
-  yio    which  he  had  received  ofthe  public  taxes', 
'   consisting  of  a  large  quantity  of  uncoined 
gold,  a  much  larger  of  silver  4,  together  with  a  great 
sum  of  ready  money  ;  and  what  adds  to  his  iniquity 
is,  that  he  has  not  discharged  even  the  pay  of  the 
troops'.     In  his  flight  he  was  detained  three  days, 
by  contrary  winds,  at  Caipe*, — from  whence,  how- 
ever, he  sailed  on  the  Ist  of  this  month,  and  has 

>•  When  Cicero  wrote  this  letter,  which  is  an  answer  to 
Che  24th  of  the  preceding  hook,  [see  p.  506,]  he  had  not  yet 
veoeivod  the  news  of  Antony's  Junction  with  Lepidus. 

n  Those  of  Decimos  Brutus,  Plancos,  and  Octavius. 

e  He  was  nephew  to  Lucius  Cornelius  Balbus,  the  great 
friend  and  fttvourite  of  Cesar,  and  of  whom  frequent  men- 
tion has  been  made  In  the  preceding  letters. 

P  The  qosstor  was  receiver-general  of  the  provincial 
taxes. 

<l  The  province  of  Spain  abounded  in  valuable  mines  of 
every  sort,  particuhu-ly  in  those  of  silver  and  gold,  the 
proprietors  of  which  paid  a  certain  proportion,  to  the 
government,  of  the  pure  ore  which  these  mines  produced. 
^Strab.  ili. :  Burmaa.  de  Yectigal.  Pop.  Rom.  Dissert. 

p.  i<;7. 

'  The  payment  of  the  forces  was  a  part  of  the  business 
belonging  to  the  provincial  qucstors. 

•  Gibraltar. 


transported  himself,  together  with  his  treasure, 
into  the  dominions  of  B<^d,  king  of  Mauritania*. 
But  whether  the  present  prevailing  reports"  will 
bring  him  back  to  Gades  or  carry  him  to  Rome  I 
know  not ;  for  I  hear  that  his  resolutions  vary  with 
every  different  express  that  arrives.  But,  besides 
the  robberies  and  the  extortions  he  has  committed 
in  this  province,  and  the  cruelties  he  has  exercised 
towards  our  allies,  he  affected,  in  several  instances, 
to  imitate  (as  he  himself  used  to  boast)  the  actions 
of  Cesar.  Accordingly,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
games  which  he  exhibited  at  Gades,  he  presented 
Herennius  Gallus,  a  comedian,  with  ih»  golden 
ring,  and  conducted  him  to  one  of  the  fourteen 
benches  of  the  theatre  which  he  had  appropriated 
to  thoie  of  the  equestrian  order.  He  likewise 
continued  himself  in  the  supreme  magistracy  of 
Gades  by  his  own  single  authority,  and  at  two 
immediately  successive  assemblies  of  the  people  he 
nominated  for  the  two  next  following  years  such 
of  his  creatures  whom  he  thought  proper  to  succeed 
him  in  the  government  of  that  dty.  He  also  re- 
called from  exile,  not  indeed  those  unfortunate  men 
who  were  banished  on  account  of  the  present  com- 
motions, but  those  infamous  rebels  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  sedition  which  was  raised  in  Gades 
during  the  proconsulate  of  Sextus  Yarrus*,  and  in 
which  all  the  members  of  their  council  were  either 
assassinated  or  expelled.  Thus  for  he  had  Caesar 
for  his  model ;  but,  in  the  instances  I  am  going  to 
mention,  he  exceeded  even  Caesar  himsdf.  He 
caused  a  play  to  be  acted  91  the  public  games  upon 
the  subject  of  his  embassy  to  Lucius  Lentulus^, 
the  proconsul ;  and  the  good  man  was  so  affected 
with  the  remembrance  of  those  transactions  which 
the  scenes  of  this  drama  recalled  to  his  mind,  that 
he  melted  into  tears.  At  the  gladiatorial  games,  he 
gave  a  specimen  of  his  cruelty  with  regard  to  one 
Fadius,  who  had  served  in  Pompey's  army.  This 
man  had  twice,  it  seems,  voluntarily  entered  the 
lists  in  combats  of  this  kind ;  but  upon  the  present 
occasion  he  refused  to  fight,  though  peremptorily 
required  by  Balbus,  and  accordingly  threw  Umself 
upon  the  protection  of  the  popiJace.     But  the 

*■  One  of  the  most  considerable  kingdoms  In  ancient 
Africa,  comprehending  those  of  Fes  and  Morocco,  together 
with  part  of  Algiers  and  BlUedulgerld.  Bogud,  the  prince 
of  this  country,  had,  in  the  late  civil  wars,  favoured  and 
assisted  Cssor,  by  whom  he  had  been  greatly  distin- 
guished, as  he  afterwards  supported  Antony  in  the  war 
between  him  and  Octavius.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
Balbus  withdrew  with  theee  treasures,  not  in  order  to 
convert  them  to  his  private  use,  but  to  employ  them  in 
the  cause  of  Antony .—Hirt.  I>e  BeU.  Alex.  59 ;  De  Bell. 
Afric.  ^ 

"  Concerning  the  Junction  of  Lepidus  with  Antony. 

"*  It  does  not  appear  who  this  person  was,  nor  at  what 
time  he  presided  as  governor  of  Spain. 

V  He  was  consul  In  the  year  704,  when  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  in  which  he  took  port  with  Pompey.  He 
accompanied  that  general  in  hie  retreat  to  Brundislum, 
and  from  thence  passed  over  with  him  into  Greece  But 
before  Lentulus  left  Italy  Balbus  was  employed  by  Caesar 
(as  Manutius  observes)  to  prevail  with  him  to  return  to 
Rome.  Balbus  afterwards  (as  appears  by  a  passage  which 
the  some  oommentator  cites  from  Paterculus)  executed  a 
much  more  difficult  commission  of  this  kind,  at  the  siege 
of  Dyrrachium,  where  he  undertook  to  carry  some  farther 
overtures  from  Cesar  to  Lmtulus,  who  was  in  that  garri- 
son, and  which  he  executed  with  equal  address  and  intre- 
pidity. It  was  this  adventure,  it  is  probable,  that  formed 
the  subject  of  the  play  which  Pollio  here  mention8.-~Ad 
Att.viu.  11;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  51. 
QQ 
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mob  having  pelted  Balbus  with  stones  when  he 
attempted  to  recover  him  out  of  their  hands,  he 
let  loose  upon  them  a  party  of  his  Gallic  horse. 
Balbus  having  by  these  means  got  the  unfortunate 
Fadius  into  his  possession,  ordered  him  to  be  fixed 
in  a  pit  which  was  dug  for  that  purpose  in  the 
place  where  the  games  were  exhibited,  and  caused 
him  in  this  manner  to  be  burned  alive.  This  was 
performed  soon  after  Balbus  had  dined*,  who  was 
present  during  the  whole  execution,  walking  about 
bare-footed,  with  his  hands  behind  him  and  his 
tunic  loose,  in  the  most  unconcerned  and  indecent 
manner  ;  and  while  the  unhappy  sufferer  cried  out 
that  he  was  a  Roman  citizen,  *'  Why  do  you  not 
run  now  (said  the  insulting  and  relentless  Balbus) 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the  people  ? "  But 
this  was  not  the  single  cruelty  he  exercised.  He 
exposed,  likewise,  several  Roman  citizens  to  wild 
beasts ;  particularly  a  certain  noted  auctioneer  in 
the  city  of  Hispalis^, — ^and  this  for  no  other  reason 
but  because  the  poor  man  was  excessively  deformed. 
Such  is  the  monster  with  whom  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune  to  be  connected !  But  more  of  him  when 
we  meet.  In  the  mean  time  (to  turn  to  a  point  of 
much  greater  importance)  I  should  be  glad  the 
senate  would  determine  in  what  manner  they  would 
have  me  act.  I  am  at  the  head  of  three  brave 
legions,  one  of  which  Antony  took  great  pains  to 
draw  over  to  his  interest  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  it  to  be  sig- 
nified to  them,  that  the  very  first  day  they  should 
enter  into  his  camp  every  soldier  should  receive 
five  hundred  denarii  %  besides  which,  he  also  as- 
sured them  that  if  he  obtained  the  victory  they 
should  receive  an  equal  share  of  the  spoils  with  his 
own  troops  ;  a  reward  which  all  the  world  knows 
would  have  been  without  end  or  measure.  These 
promises  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them  ;  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  kept  them  from  desert- 
ing. I  should  not,  indeed,  have  been  able  to  have 
effected  this  if  I  had  not  cantoned  them  in  distant 
quarters, — as  some  of  the  cohorts,  notwithstanding 
diey  were  thus  separated,  had  the  insolence  to 
mutiny.  Antony  endeavoured,  likewise,  to  gain 
the  rest  of  the  legions  by  immense  offers.  Nor 
was  Lepidus  less  importunate  with  me  to  send  him 
the  thirtieth  legion,  which  he  solicited  both  by  his 
own  letters  and  by  those  which  he  caused  Antony 
to  write.  The  senate  will  do  me  the  justice,  there- 
fore, to  believe,  as  no  advantages  could  tempt  me 
to  sell  my  troops,  nor  any  dangers  which  I  had 
reason  to  apprehend  if  Antony  and  Lepidus  should 
prove  conquerors,  could  prevail  with  me  to  diminish 

'  There  seems  to  have  been  some  peculiar  Indecorum  in 
this  circumstance,  though  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine 
wherein  it  precisely  consisted.  It  may  be  that  public 
executions,  at  this  time  of  the  day,  were  thought  indecent ; 
it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  it  was  deemed  improper  to  hold 
courts  of  judicature  for  th^  trial  of  criminal  matters  in  an 
afternoon.  For  Plutarch  takes  notice  that  the  younger 
Cato  was  accused  of  this  practice  during  his  prastorship, 
and  thinks  it  necessary,  for  the  credit  of  that  iUustrious 
Roman,  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  charge ;  or,  perhaps, 
Pollio  might  point  out  this  circumstance  as  a  mark  of 
uncommon  cruelty  of  disposition  in  Balbus,  who  could 
rise  from  table  with  a  temper  of  mind  so  different  from 
that  which  pleasures  of  this  sort  are  naturally  apt  to 
inspire,  and  turn  from  a  cheerful  meal  tu  a  scene  of  th^ 
utmost  horror  and  barbarity.— Plut.  in  Vlt.  Caton.  Uticen. 

7  The  city  of  Seville,  in  Spain. 

>  About  14^  sterling. 


their  number,  that  I  was  thus  tenacious  of  my 
army  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  employ  it  in  the 
service  of  the  republic  \  And  let  the  readiness 
with  which  I  have  obeyed  all  the  orders  I  received 
from  the  senate  be  a  proof  that  I  would  have  com- 
plied in  the  same  manner  with  every  other  they 
should  have  thought  proper  to  have  sent  me.  I 
have  preserved  the  tranquillity  of  this  province,  I 
have  maintained  my  authority  over  the  army,  and 
have  never  once  moved  beyond  the  limits  of  my 
own  jurisdiction.  I  must  add,  likewise,  that  I  have 
never  employed  any  soldier,  either  of  my  own 
troops  or  those  of  my  auxiliaries,  in  carrying  any 
despatches  whatsoever  ;  and  I  have  constantly 
punished  such  of  my  cavalry  whom  I  have  found 
at  any  time  attempting  to  desert.  I  shall  think 
these  cares  sufficiently  rewarded  in  seeing  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  republic  restored.  But  if 
the  majority  of  the  senate,  and  the  commonwealth 
indeed  in  general,  had  known  me  for  what  I  am, 
I  should  have  been  able  to  have  rendered  them 
much  more  important  services. 

I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  Balbus  just  before  he  left  this  province ; 
and  if  you  have  any  curiosity  to  read  his  play, 
which  I  mentioned  above,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  my 
friend  Gallus  Cornelius,  to  whom  you  may  apply 
for  it.  Farewell. 
C!orduba,  June  the  8Ui. 


LETTER  VIIL 

To  Planciis,  [ 

All  our  hopes  are  entirely  fixed  (and  fixed,  too, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  gods  themselves)  upon 
A.U.710.  y^"  *"**  y^^^  colleague  ^  The  perfect 
unanimity,  therefore,  that  appears,  by 
your  several  letters  to  the  senate,  to  subsist  between 
you,  affords  great  satisfaction,  not  only  to  that 
assembly  in  particular,  but  to  the  whole  dty  in 
general. 

As  to  what  you  wrote  to  me  concerning  the 
commission  for  dividing  the  lands,  if  that  affair 
had  been  brought  before  the  senate  I  should  have 
been  the  first  to  have  proposed  the  most  honourable 
decree  in  your  favour.  But  the  slowness  of  their 
deliberations  in  the  business  which  was  then  under 
their  consideration,  together  with  other  obstruc- 
tions which  attended  their  debates, having  prevented 
them  from  coming  to  any  resolution,  both  your 
brother  and  myself  were  of  opinion  that  it  was 
most  advisable  to  proceed  upon  the  former  decree; 
and  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  acquainted 
you  to  whom  it  is  owing  that  it  was  not  drawn  up 
in  the  manner  we  proposed.  But  if,  in  this  in- 
stance or  in  any  other,  your  inclinations  should 
not  be  entirely  gratified,  be  well  persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  you  are  in  such  high  esteem  with  all  the 
friends  of  the  republic  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
honours  they  are  not  disposed  to  confer  upon  you. 
I  wait  with  great  impatience  for  an  express  from 
you,  as  I  expect  it  will  bring  us  the  news  I  most 
wish.     Farewell. 


•  See  rem.  d,  ;*.  581. 
l>  Decimus  Brutus. 
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LETTER  IX. 

To  Comifieitu^, 

Is  it  really  so,  my  friend ;  and  have  I  never 

written  to  you  but  when  I  had  occasion  to  recom- 

y,„   mend  the  cause  of  some  litig;ions  suitor  ? 

^  I  confess  I  have  frequently  troubled  you 

with  letters  of  this  kind ;  but  must  you  not  thank 

your  own  obliging  partiality  towards  me,  if  the 

world  is  persuaded  that  no  recommendation  has  so 

much  weight  with  you  as  mine  ?  Tell  me,  however, 

!  when  did  1  omit  writing,  if  your  family  gave  me 
notice  of  an  opportunity  ?  In  fact,  nothing  affords 
ine  greater  satisfaction,  now  that  I  cannot  converse 
with  you  in  person,  than  this  intercourse  of  letters. 
I  only  lament  that  my  public  occupations  prevent 
me  ftom  corresponding  with  you  as  frequently  as  1 
vfish.  If  I  had  more  leisure,  indeed,  I  should  not 
only  provoke  you  to  enter  with  me  into  a  com- 
merce of  this  epistolary  kind,  but  1  should  chal- 
lenge you  with  whole  volumes  of  my  works ;  a 
challenge  which  I  ought  to  have  received  from 
you,  as  your  engagements,  I  imagine,   are  not 

I  altogether  so  numerous  as  mine.  But  if  I  am 
mistaken  in  this  supposition,  how  shall  I  acquit 
you  of  being  a  little  unreasonable,  in  expecting 
freauent  letters  on  my  part,  when  you  have  so 
seldom  leisure  to  send  me  any  on  yours  ?  If  I 
have  hitherto  been  engaged  in  the  most  important 
occupations,  as  holding  myself  bound  to  exert  all 
my  cares  in  the  defence  of  the  republic,  I  may  still 
more  strongly  urge  that  plea  at  present.  For  as  a 
relapse  is  always  more  dangerous  than  a  first 
attack,  so  the  rekindling  of  this  war,  after  it  was 
almost  totally  extinguished,  demands  a  double 
portion  of  my  labour  and  vigilance.  But,  not  to 
enter  farther  into  this  subject,  believe  me,  my  dear 
Comificius,  1  should  think  myself  most  inexcusably 
indolent,  not  to  say  ill-mannered,  were  I  capable 
of  suffering  you  to  gain  the  superiority  over  me  in 
any  instance  of  friendship.  That  I  enjoy  yours,  is 
a  point  of  which  I  never  once  had  the  least  doubt : 
but  the  conversation  I  have  lately  had  with  Cherip- 
pus,  has  rendered  it  still  more  evident.  As  agree- 
able as  he  always  was  to  my  taste,  I  could  not  but 
look  upon  him,  in  his  last  visit,  with  more  than 
ordinary  pleasure,  as  he  not  only  acquainted  me 
vrith  the  sentiments  of  your  heart,  in  the  message 
he  delivered  to  me,  but,  aa  he  represented,  at  the 
same  time,  a  lively  image  of  your  very  air  and 
countenance.  You  had  no  reason  then  to  be  ap- 
prehensive that  I  should  be  displeased  at  your 
having  sent  me  the  same  common  letter  which  you 
addressed  to  all  your  friends  in  general.  If  I  de- 
sired a  more  particular  memorial,  it  was  merely 
from  the  affection  of  my  heart,  and  by  no  means  as 
a  point  upon  which  I  insisted. 

The  loss  of  both  our  consuls'*,  together  with  the 
incredible  scarcity  of  money  in  the  treasury,  puts 
it  out  of  my  power  to  ease  you  of  your  great  and 
continual  expense  in  your  military  preparations. 
We  are  trying  all  expedients  in  order  to  raise  sup- 
plies for  discharging  those  donatives  we  promised 
to  the  troops  that  behaved  well :  and  I  imagine 
that  we  shall  at  last  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
a  tax'. 

c  See  r«i.  *,  p.  637. 

d  Hirtins  and  Panaa. 

•  «<  This  wa«  a  sort  of  capitation  tax,  proportioned  to 


I  am  persuaded  there  is  no  truth  in  the  report 
concerning  Attius  Dionysins:  as  Stratorius  has 
not  mentioned  a  word  to  me  upon  that  subject. 
With  regard  to  Publius  Lnoceius :  be  well  per- 
suaded that  his  interest  is  no  less  my  concern  than 
it  is  yours :  for,  indeed,  he  is  extremely  my  friend. 
I  could  not,  however,  prevail  with  the  managers 
of  the  auction  to  adjourn  the  sale ;  their  engage- 
ments and  their  oath  oblige  them,  they  assure  me, 
to  the  contrary.  I  would  by  all  means,  therefore, 
advise  him  to  hasten  into  Italy :  and  if  the  sum- 
mons I  sent  him  some  time  since  had  any  weight, 
he  will  be  at  Rome  when  yon  read  this  letter.  As 
to  the  affairs  you  mention,  and  particularly  the 
money,  I  find  you  were  not  apprised  of  Pansa's 
death  when  you  wrote  your  letter,  by  the  hopes 
you  express  that,  through  my  interest,  he  would 
comply  with  your  request.  And  most  undoubtedly 
he  would,  had  he  been  living ;  for  he  held  you  in 
great  esteem.  But  as  he  is  dead,  I  do  not  see  that 
anything  can  now  be  done  in  this  matter. 

I  approve,  in  general,  of  your  measures  with 
respect  to  Venullius,  Latinus,  and  Horatius :  and 
particularly,  that  you  have  deprived  them  of  their 
lictors.  But  I  am  not  altogether  so  well  pleased, 
that,  in  order  to  render  this  circumstance  the  less 
uneasy  to  them,  you  have  taken  away  these  attend- 
ants likewise  from  your  own  lieutenants.  Those  who 
deserve  the  highest  honours  ought  not  to  have 
been  thus  levelled  with  a  set  of  men,  who  certainly 
merit  the  utmost  disgrace :  and  if  they  will  not 
depart  from  your  province,  in  obedience  to  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  I  think  you  should  use  com- 
pulsory methods  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  add  in  answer  to  your 
last  letter  (of  which  I  received  a  duplicate)  but 
that  I  hope  you  vrill  be  persuaded,  your  credit  and 
reputation  are  no  less  sacred  to  me  than  my  own^ 
FarewelL 


LETTER   X. 

To  Decimut  Bruius, 

Though  I  always  receive  your  letters  with  the 
highest  satisfaction,  yet  I  am  much  better  pleased 
that  you  employed  your  colleague  Pkncus 
^*  ^  '  to  make  an  excuse  to  me,  than  if  you  had 
interrupted  your  very  important  occupations  by 
writing  yourself.  He  has  executed  your  commission 
very  fully :  and  nothing  can  render  your  character 
more  truly  amiable  to  me,  than  the  account  he 
gives  of  your  zeal  and  diligence. 

The  junction  of  your  forces  with  those  of  Plan- 
cus,  and  the  harmony  with  which  you  act  together, 
as  appears  by  your  common  letter  to  the  senate, 
was  extremely  agreeable,  both  to  that  assembly, 
and  to  the  people  in  general.    What  remains  then, 

each  man's  sabstance,  but  had  wholly  been  disused  in 
Rome  from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  Paulus  ASmilius, 
which  furnished  money  and  rents  sufficient  to  ease  the  city 
ever  after  of  that  burthen,  tiU  the  necessity  of  the  present 
times  obliged  them  to  renew  it"— Val.  Max.  iv.  3 ;  Life  of 
Cioeni,  p.  983. 

f  This  letter  closes  the  correspondence  between  Cicero 
and  Comificius.  The  latter,  not  long  afterwards,  lost  his 
life  in  bravely  defending  his  province  against  the  troops  of 
Bextius,  who  claimed  it  in  the  name  of  Octavius,  by  virtue 
of  the  general  division  of  the  Roman  dominions  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  the  triumvirs.— Appian.  De 
BelL  Civ.  p.  820. 

QQ«  
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my  dear  Bratus,  but  to  conjure  you  to  persevere  in 
the  same  unanimity,  and  to  endeayour,  I  will  not 
•ay  to  excel  others,  but  (what  is  far  worthier  of 
your  ambition)  to  rise  above  yourself  ?  I  need  add 
no  more :  especially  as  I  am  writing  to  one  whose 
epistolary  conciseness  I  purpose  to  imitate. 

I  wait  with  impatience  for  your  next  despatches, 
as  I  imagine  they  will  bring  us  such  accounts  as  are 
agreeable  to  our  wishes.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XL 

To  Fwmitut, 

Whbn  your  letter  assured  me  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  either  to  slight  Narbonensian 
A.  o.  7ia  ^■^^**»  ^^  *®  attack  the  enemy  with  great 
disadvantage,  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
former  had  been  chosen :  as  I  much  more  dreaded 
the  consequences  of  coming  to  an  engagement  upon 
unequal  terms.  What  you  mentioned  likewise  con- 
cerning the  harmony  between  Plancus  and  Brutus, 
afforded  me  great  pleasure;  for  it  is  a  circum- 
stance upon  wliich  I  found  my  principal  hopes  of 
our  success. 

Notwithstanding  yon  modestly  refer  it  to  time 
to  inform  me  to  whom  we  owe  that  general  zeal 
which  appears  in  your  province* ;  be  assured  it  is  a 

r)int  of  which  I  am  already  perfectly  well  apprised, 
could  not,  therefore,  bnt  read  the  latter  part  of 
your  letter,  which,  in  all  other  respects,  was  ex- 
tremely agreeable  to  me,  with  some  concern.  You 
there  tell  me,  that  if  the  election  for  sediles  is  fixed 
for  the  month  of  August,  you  will  soon  be  at  Rome ; 
but  if  it  is  already  over,  you  will  be  there  much 
sooner :  "  for  wherefore,''  you  ask,  "  should  you 
weakly  continue  to  hazard  your  life,  without  the 
prospect  of  any  recompense  r '  O  !  my  friend,  is 
it  possible  that  you,  who  judge  so  well  concerning 
the  interests  of  others,  should  be  thus  a  stranger  to 
joxiT  own  ?  But,  as  I  am  sensible  of  the  strong 
impulse  of  your  heart  towards  true  glory,  I  cannot 
believe  that  these  are  its  genuine  sentiments ;  at 
least,  if  they  be,  I  must  condemn  my  own  judg- 
ment as  well  as  yours,  for  being  so  greatly  deceived 
in  your  character.  Shall  the  ambition  of  antici- 
pating a  slight  and  common  honour,  (for  so  I  must 
call  the  office  you  have  in  view,  if  obtained  in  the 
manner  by  wMch  so  many  others  have  risen  to  it 
before  you,) ,  induce  you  to  withdraw  from  a  theatre 
where  you  are  acting  with  such  universal  and  well- 
merited  applause?  Shall  it  be  a  question  with 
you,  whether  to  offer  yourself  as  a  candidate  now, 
or  at  the  next  election  for  prsetors ;  and  is  it  none, 
how  you  shall  deserve  every  illustrious  distinction 
which  the  commonwealth  can  bestow  ?  Are  you  a 
stranger  to  the  exalted  reputation  you  have  ac- 
quired ?  Or  do  you  consider  it  as  of  no  value, 
&ua  to  rise  in  the  esteem  of  your  country  ?  If 
yon  are  ignorant,  indeed,  of  the  high  credit  in 
which  you  stand  with  the  public,  it  is  an  ignorance 
for  which  we,  who  are  your  friends,  are  undoubt- 
edly to  be  blamed.  But  if  you  already  know  it, 
tell  me,  my  Fumius,  can  any  prstorship  afford 
you  a  satisfaction  superior  to  what  you  feel  in  dis- 
charging  the  duty  yon  owe  to  your  country,  and  in 

r  See  rem.  r,  p,  684. 

k  In  which  provinoe  were  the  combined  armies  of 
Antony  and  Lepidua. 

iTnmaalpine  GanI,  in  which  provinoe  Fumius  was 
lieutenant  to  Plancus. 


reaping  immortal  g^ory?  an  acquisition  which, 
though  few  indeed  endeavour  to  deserve,  yet 
every  man  most  certainly  wishes  to  enjoy. 
Calvisius,  who  is  much  your  friend,  and  a  man  of 
great  jud^ent  also,  frcMjuently  joins  with  me  in 
complaining  of  you  upon  this  article.  However, 
since  you  are  so  desirous  to  attein  this  office,  I 
shall  endeavour  that  the  election  may  be  deferred 
till  the  month  of  January ;  as  this  adjournment 
will,  upon  many  accounts  I  think,  prove  for  the 
advantage  likewise  of  the  republic  Farewell: 
and  may  victory  attend  you  1 


LETTER    Xn. 
To  Caius  Ccusius. 

I  IMAGINE  you  are  informed,  by  the  public 
journals,  which  I  know  are  duly  transmitted  to 
A.  u  7ia  ^°^*  ^^  ^^®  infamous  conduct  of  that  most 
light  and  inconstant  man,  your  relation 
LepidnsJ.  We  are  again,  therefore,  involved  in 
a  war,  which  we  flattered  ourselves  was  entirely 
over ;  and  all  our  hopes  are  now  placed  upon 
Decimus^  and  Plancus;  or,  to  speak  more  truly 
indeed,  upon  Brutus^  and  npon  you.  For  it  is 
from  you  two  that  we  expect,  not  only  a  present 
assistance,  in  case  any  misfortune  (which  the  gods 
avert !)  should  attend  our  arms,  but  a  firm  and  I 
lasting  re-establishment  of  our  liberties. 

The  reporte  in  regard  to  Dolabella",  are,  in  all 
respects,  agreeable  to  our  wishes,  excepting  only 
that  they  want  confirmation.  In  the  mean  time, 
be  assured,  that  the  opinion  and  expectations  of 
the  world  concerning  you,  are  such  as  evidently 
show  that  they  look  upon  you  as  a  truly  great 
man.  Let  this  animate  you  to  the  noblest  achieve- 
mento,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  there  is  nothing 
so  considerable  which  your  country  does  not  hope 
to  obtain  by  your  courage  and  conduct.     FarewdL 


LETTER  XIIL 
To  the  same, 

I  TAKB  example  from  the  conciseness  of  ycmr 
letters,  to  shorten  mine:  though,  to  say  trath, 
nothing  occurs  at  present  that  can  tempt 
^  "• '  '  me  to  lengthen  them«  For,  as  to  our 
transactions,  I  well  know  you  are  acquainted  with 
them  by  the  public  journals ;  and  we  are  perfectly 
ignorant  of  everything  that  concerns  yours.  One 
would  imagine,  indeed,  that  all  communication 
were  cut  off  between  us  and  Asia :  for  we  have 
received  no  intelligence  from  thence,  excepting 
only  some  uncertain,  though  indeed  repeated, 
rumours  in  relation  to  the  defeat  of  Dolabdla. 

We  imagined  that  the  flames  of  this  civil  wsr 
were  entirely  extinguished ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
this  pleasing  persuasion,  we  were  suddenly  and 
greatly  alarmed  by  the  conduct  of  your  relation 
Lepidus.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that  the  hopes  of 
the  republic  are  wholly  fixed  upon  you  and  yoar 
army.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  very  powerful  body 
of  troops  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  neverthdeas, 
your  presence  here  is  extremely  necessary,  to  gire 
our  affairs  all  the  success  we  wish.    I  will  not  say 

i  LepiduB  and  Ca«ius  were  married  to  the  two 
Marcus  Brutus, 
k  Brutus.  1  Marcus. 

»  Tliat  he  was  defeated  by  Gaselus. 
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that  we  have  no  hopet  of  recoreriiig  our  liberties  ; 
bat  I  must  eay  our  hopee  are  small.  Such  as  they 
are,  howerer,  they  are  entirely  founded  upon  your 
future  oonsuiate".    Farewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Ca»tiut*^f  QiuutOTf  to  Cieero. 
*  Ths  preservation  of  the  republic,  by  the  victory 
we  have  lately  obtained,  gives  me  inexpressible  joy, 
710.  ^  ^^  honours  that  have  been  paid  my 
A.  u.  710.  u^jg^jp  nfford  me  likewise  a  very  sen- 
sible pleasure.  I  cannot  sufficiently  indulge  my 
admiration,  when  I  consider  you  as  thus  rising 
above  yourself  in  glory,  and  that  the  consular^ 
should  shine  forth  even  with  more  lustre  than  the 
consul.  Some  uncommon  privilege  of  fate  most 
certainly  attends  your  patriot  virtues,  as  we  have 
often  I  am  sure  experienced.  How  else  should 
your  single  eloquence  be  of  more  avail  than  the 
arms  of  all  our  generals?  You  have  a  second  time, 
indeed,  rescued  the  well-nigh  vanquished  republic 
from  the  hands  of  our  enemies,  and  once  more  re- 
stored her  to  us  again.  From  this  period,  there- 
fore, I  date  the  return  of  our  liberties,  and  I  shall 
now  be  honoured  with  the  public  applause  of  the 
most 'distinguished  of  patriots.  Yes,  my  friend, 
you  will  now  declare,  (what  you  promised  to  con- 
ceal till  the  recovery  of  our  freedom  should  render 
it  to  my  advantage  to  be  known,)  you  will  now  de- 
clare to  the  whole  world  those  instances  you  received 
of  my  tender  attachment  both  to  you  and  to  the 
republic,  during  the  dark  and  dangerous  season  of 
our  servitude.  I  am  much  less  solicitous,  however, 
that  yon  should  publish  my  praises,  than  that  you 
should  be  persuaded  I  deserve  them ;  and  I  had 
rather  stand  approved  by  your  silent  judgment, 
than,  without  that  internal  verdict  in  my  favour,  to 
enjoy,  by  your  recommendation,  the  good  opinion 
of  the  whole  world.  It  is  my  great  ambition,  in- 
deed, that  you  should  esteem  my  late  conduct  to 
have  been,  not  the  effect  of  a  sadden  and  irregular 
impulse,  but  the  natural  result  of  the  same  uni- 

n  Caatiiis  and  Brutus  were  pnetors  the  last  year,  and  the 
laws  entitled  a  man  to  sue  for  the  consulate  two  years  after 
he  had  served  the  office  of  prctor. 

0  It  is  altogether  uncertain  whether  the  author  of  this 
letter  was  Lucius  Cassins,  the  hrother  of  Caius  Cossius,  or 
another  Caadus,  distinguished  by  the  addition  ot  Parmen- 
H#,  fhnn  Parma,  the  plaoe  of  his  nativity.  There  is  no. 
thing  faideod  in  the  history  of  these  two  CaaBll,  or  in  the 
letter  Itself,  that  can  render  it  more  roaaonable  to  suppose 
it  to  have  been  written  by  the  one  rather  than  the  other ; 
for  th^  were  both  in  the  number  of  the  conspirators 
against  Cesar,  and  both  afterwards  acted  with  Brutus  and 
CaasiusinAsia.  This  epistle  appears  to  have  been  written 
firom  the  island  of  Cyprus  soon  after  the  news  of  Antony's 
defeat  at  the  battle  of  Mutina  had  reached  that  part  of 
the  wor^d^-Oaaaubon.  ad  Suet  JuL  8U ;  Appian.  De  BeU. 

Civ.  p.  en. 

f  This  seems  to  allude  to  the  honouia  that  were  paid  to 
CiocTD  by  the  populace,  upon  the  news  that  Antony  had 
been  forced  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Mutina.  ' '  The  whole 
body  of  the  people  (to  give  the  relation  of  this  fact  hi  the 
words  of  Dr.  Mlddleton)  assembled  about  Cicero's  house, 
and  carried  him  in  a  kind  of  triumph  to  the  capitol : 
where,  on  their  return,  they  placed  him  in  the  rostra,  to 
give  them  an  account  of  the  victory,  and  then  conducted 
him  home  with  inftulte  acchunations."— Phillpp.  xiv.  5 ; 
Life  of  Cicero,  p.  271. 

q  Those  who  had  passed  through  the  office  of  consul 
were  styled  oonsulara. 


form  principles  of  which  vou  have  been  a  witness  : 
in  a  word,  tiiat  you  should  think  of  me,  as  of  one 
firom  whom  the  republic  has  so  much  to  expect,  as 
may  well  justify  every  honour  to  which  I  shall  be 
advanced.  I  am  sensible,  my  dear  Cicero,  that 
your  o?m  family,  as  they  are  well  worthy  of  the 
relation  they  hear  to  you,  deserve  your  first  and 
most  tender  r^ard.  But  those  surely  have  a  right 
to  the  next  pUoe  in  your  affection  who  endeavoor 
to  imitate  your  patriot  virtues :  and  I  shidl  be  glad 
to  find  that  thetr  number  is  considerable.  I  ima- 
gine, however,  that  it  is  not  so  great  as  to  exclude 
me  from  a  share  in  your  good  offices,  and  prevent 
you  from  procuring  any  public  distinctions  in  my 
favour  which  shall  be  agreeable  to  your  inclination 
and  your  judgment.  That  I  am  not  unworthy  of 
them,  with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  my  hwt, 
I  have  already,  perhaps,  sufficiently  convinced  you : 
and,  as  to  my  talents,  whatever  they  may  be,  the 
general  oppression  under  which  our  country  so  long 
laboured,  would  not  suffer  them  to  appear  in  their 
full  advantage. 

I  drew  together,  out  of  the  ports  of  this  Asiatic 
province,  and  of  die  neighbouring  islands,  all  the 
ships  of  war  I  could  possibly  collect :  and,  consider- 
ing the  great  opposition  I  met  with  from  the  seve- 
ral cities,  I  manned  them  with  tolerable  expedition. 
With  this  fleet  I  pursued  tliat  of  DolabeUa,  com- 
manded by  Lucilius ;  who,  after  having  frequently 
made  a  show  of  coming  over  to  me,  but  still,  how- 
ever, continuiiig  to  retreat,  sailed,  at  length,  into 
the  port  of  Corycus' ;  where  he  blocked  himself  up. 
I  did  not  think  proper  to  follow  him  thither;  not 
only  as  judging  it  most  advisable  to  join  onr  land 
forces,  but  as  Turulius  the  qusstor  lay  behind  me 
with  a  squadron  which  Tulkus  Cimber  fitted  out 
the  last  year  from  Bithynia.  I  put  in,  therefore, 
at  Cyprus ;  from  whence  I  take  this  first  opportu- 
nity of  acquainting  yon  with  the  intelligenoe  I  have 
here  received.  I  am  to  inform  you  then,  that  the 
dty  of  Laodicea  (in  pursuance  of  the  example  of 
our  faithless  allies  the  Tarsenses  *,  though,  indeed, 
with  a  greater  degree  of  foUy)  have  voluntarily 
called  in  DolabeUa.  From  those  two  cities  he  has 
composed  an  army  (as  fiir  as  numbers  can  make  an 
army)  of  Greek  soldiers,  and  is  encamped  before 
Laodicea ;  having  thrown  down  part  of  the  walls, 
in  order  to  join  his  camp  with  the  town.  On  the 
other  hand.  Cassias  *  is  encamped,  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  him,  at  Paltos.  His  army  con- 
sists of  ten  legions,  and  twenty  auxiliary  cohorts, 
together  with  four  thousand  horse.  He  imagines 
that  he  shall  be  able  to  oblige  the  enemy  to  surren- 
der,  without  hazsrding  a  battle;  as  wheat  is  so 
scarce  in  Dolabella's  camp,  that  it  is  sold  for  twelve 
drachmae.  The  enemy  must  necessarily,  indeed, 
be  destroyed  by  famine,  if  they  aro  not  soon  sup- 
plied by  itkB  ships  that  belong  to  Laodicea.  This, 
however,  we  shall  with  great  ease  prevent ;  for, 
besides  die  three  squadrons  under  Turulius,  Patis- 
cus,  and  myself,  Cassius  has  a  considerable  fleet  in 
these  seas  commanded  by  Sextilius  Rufns.  Let 
me  encourage  you,  then,  to  hope,  that  we  shall 
soon  vindicate  our  liberties  with  the  same  success* 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  has  attended  your 
army  in  Italy.  Farewell. 
Cromyacris,  in  Cyprus,  June  the  Idth. 


rlnCiUda. 
t  Caius  Cassius. 


■  The  citiaens  of  Tarsus. 
B  See  rtm.  o,  j>.  fi87 
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LETTER    XV. 
To  Deoimus  Brutut. 

I  WAS  expecting  every  day  to  hear  from  you, 
when  our  friend  Lupus  gave  me  notice  that  he  was 

a  710  J^^  setting  out  to  yon,  and  desired  to 
^  '  *  know  if  I  had  anything  to  write.  But 
though  1  have  nothing  worth  communicating  more 
than  what  you  are  furnished  with  by  the  public 
journals,  and  that  you  are  no  friend  I  am  told  to 
letters  of  mere  empty  form,  yet  I  cannot  forbear 
following  your  example,  and  sending  you  two  or 
three  short  words.  Be  assured,  then,  that  all  our 
hopes  rest  upon  you  and  your  colleague*.  As  to 
Brutus^,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  certain 
account  of  him  :  I  can  only  say,  that,  in  pursuance 
of  your  advice,  I  endeavour  to  persuade  him,  in  all 
my  letters,  to  come  over  into  Italy,  and  to  take  a 
part  in  this  general  war'.  I  much  wish  he  were 
now  here,  as  his  presence  would  render  me  less 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences  of  these  intestine 
commotions  7  which  prevail  in  Rome ;  and  which 
are  by  no  means  indeed  inconsiderable. — But  I 
forget  that  I  proposed  to  imitate  your  laconic  bre- 
vity, and  am  running  on  in  a  second  page.  Fare- 
wdl  then,  and  may  success  attend  your  arms". 

June  18th. 

LETTER  XVL 

To  Caiut  Catsius, 

Your  relation  and  my  friend,  the  worthy  Lepi- 

dus,  together  with  all  his  adherents,  were,  by  a 

^..    unanimous  decree  of  the  senate,  which 

'     '       passed  on  the  30th  of  June  last,  decUred 

public  enemies  to  their  country ;  but  at  the  same 

V  'Flancus.  ^  Mareua  Brutus. 

>  The  oondoot  of  Hiarotts  Brutus,  as  far  as  can  be  Judged 
of  it  at  this  groat  distanoe,  appears  altogether  unaooount- 
able.  Before  the  battle  of  Mutina  he  had  drawn  down  all 
his  forces  to  the  coast,  in  order  to  embark  for  Italy,  if  any 
accident  should  make  his  assistance  necessary.  But,  upon 
the  news  of  Antony's  defeat,  he  retired  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  to  oppose  the  attempts  of 
Dolabella ;  and  fh>m  that  time  (as  Dr.  Middleton  observes) 
seemed  deaf  to  the  call  of  the  senate,  and  to  all  Cloero's 
letters,  which  urged  him  so  strongly  to  come  to  their 
relief.  But  had  Brutus  and  Cassius  (as  the  same  inge- 
nious historian  remarks)  marched  with  their  armies  to- 
wards Italy,  at  the  time  when  Cicero  Jirst  pressed  it,  before 
the  desertion  of  Plancus  and  the  death  of  Decimus,  It 
seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  immediate  ruin  of 
the  republic  mig^t  have  been  prevented.— Life  trf  Cicero, 
p.2B2. 

7  The  disturbances  to  which  Cicero  alludes  were,  proba- 
bly, those  that  were  occasioned  by  the  violent  measures  of 
Octavius,  in  order  to  obtain  the  consulate.— €ee  rem.  l  on 
letter  18  of  this  book. 

I  Decimus  Brutus,  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  was 
most  treacherously  deserted  by  Plancus,  who  drew  off  his 
troops  from  those  of  his  colleague,  and  went  over  with 
them  to  the  camp  of  Antony  and  Lepidus.  *'  Decimus 
Brutus  being  thus  abandoned,  and  left  to  shift  for  himself, 
with  a  needy  mutinous  army,  eager  to  desert,  and  ready 
to  give  him  up  to  his  enemies,  had  no  other  way  to  save 
himself  than  by  flying  to  Marcus  Brutus  in  Macedonia. 
But  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  the  country  so  guarded, 
that  he  was  often  forced  to  change  his  road  for  fear  of 
being  taken ;  tOl,  having  dismissed  all  his  attendants,  and 
wandered  for  somo  time  alone  in  disguise  and  distress,  he 
committed  himself  to  the  protection  ctf  an  old  acquaintance 
and  host,  whom  he  had  formerly  ubllg^fl,  where,  either 
through  treachery  or  accident,  ho  was  surprised  by  An- 
tony's soldiers,  who  immediately  killed  him,  and  returned 
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time  a  full  pardon  was  offered  to  such  as  shall  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  before  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. The  senate  acts  with  great  spirit ;  but  it  is 
the  expectation  of  being  supported  by  your  army, 
that  chiefly  animates  them  in  their  vigorous  mea- 
sures. I  fear,  indeed,  that  we  shall  have  occasion 
for  all  your  assistance,  as  the  war  is  now  become 
extremely  formidable  by  the  villany  of  Lepidus. 

The  accounts  which  daily  arrive  concerning 
Dolabella  are  altogether  agreeable  to  our  wishes  : 
but,  at  present,  they  are  nothing  more  than  mere 
rumours.  However,  your  letter  addressed  to  the 
senate,  dated  from  the  camp  on  the  9th  of  May, 
has  raised  a  general  persuasion  in  Rome,  that  he 
is  actually  defeated.  Accordingly,  it  is  imagined, 
that  you  are  now  upon  your  march  into  Italy,  vnth  a 
view,  on  the  one  hand,  of  succouring  us  with  your 
troops,  if  any  of  those  accidents  so  common  in  war 
should  have  rendered  our  arms  unsuccessful;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  assisting  us  with  your  coun- 
sels and  authority,  in  case  we  should  have  proved 
victorious.  .You  may  be  assured,  in  the  mean 
while,  that  no  endeavours  of  mine  shall  be  wanting 
to  procure  the  forces  under  your  command  aU  pos- 
sible honours.  However,  I  must  wait  a  i»oper 
season  for  this  purpose,  when  it  shall  be  known 
how  far  they  have  availed,  or  aro  likely  to  avail,  the 
republic.  At  present,  we  have  only  heard  of  their 
endeavours  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and  glorious,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  their  endeavours  have  been. 
But  still  some  positive  services  are  expected ;  and 
these  expectations,  I  dare  be  confident,  either 
already  are,  or  soon  will  be,  perfectly  answered.  No 
man,  indeed,  possesses  a  more  patriot  or  heroic 
spirit  than  yourself :  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  wish  to  see  you  in  Italy  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  fact  is,  if  you  and  Brutus  were  here,  we  should 
look  upon  the  republic  as  restored. 

If  Lepidus  had  not  received  Antony,  weak  and 
defenceless  as  he  was,  when  he  fled  after  the  battle 
of  Mutina,  we  should  have  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  This  infiumous  step,  therefore,  hss  ren- 
dered him  far  more  odious  in  Rome  even  than  An- 
tony himself  ever  was :  for  Antony  raised  a  war  at  a 
time  when  the  republic  was  in  the  utmost  ferment ; 
whereas  Lepidus  has  kindled  the  flames  in  the  midst 
of  peace  and  victory.  We  have  the  consuls  elect*  to 
lead  our  armies  against  him  ;  but  though  we  greatly 
depend  upon  their  coura^  and  conduct,  still  however 
the  uncertain  event  of  war  leaves  us  much  to  fear. 
Be  assured  therefore  that  our  principal  reliance  is 
upon  you  and  Brutus,  whom  we  hope  soon  to 
see  in  Italy;  and  Brutus,  indeed,  we  expect 
every  day.  Should  we  have  defeated  our  enemies, 
as  I  hope  we  shall,  before  your  arrival,  the  autho- 
rity, nevertheless,  of  two  such  illustrious  dtixens 
will  be  of  infinite  service  in  raising  up  the  repnbUc, 
and  fixing  it  upon  some  tolerable  basis.  All  our 
business,  indeed,  will  by  no  means  be  over,  not- 
withstanding we  should  be  delivered  from  the  in- 
famous designs  of  our  enemies, — as  there  are  many 
other  disorders  of  a  different  kind,  which  it  will  be 
still  necessary  to  redress.     Farewell. 

with  his  head  to  their  general.— Veil.  Pat.  U.  64 ;  Applan. 
iii.  £88 ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  13.**— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  881. 
•  Decimus  Brutus  and  Plancus. 
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LETTER  XVIL 
To  Ampitu  •». 
Your  family  has  informed  yoa,  I  imagine,  of 
my  zealous  laboars  to  procure  your  restoration,  as 
A.  u.  710.  ^  ^^^®  ^^^  pleasure  to  be  assured  that 
they  are  abundantly  satisfied  with  my 
serrices.  Uncommon,  indeed,  as  the  affection  is 
which  they  every  one  of  them  bear  towards  yon,  yet 
I  cannot  allow  that  they  are  more  sincerely  desirous 
of  your  welfare  than  myself.  I  am  sure,  at  least, 
their  power  ot  assisting  yon  in  this  conjuncture  is 
by  no  means  equal  to  mine.  I  have  employed  it,  and 
shall  continue  to  employ  it,  for  your  benefit :  and 
I  have  already  gained  a  very  considerable  point, 
which  will  much  contribute  to  facilitate  your  re- 
turn. In  the  meanwhile,  preserve  a  firm  and 
manly  spirit,  and  be  well  persuaded  that  my  good 
offices  shall  not  be  wanting  to  you  upon  any  occa- 
sion.   Farewell. 


LETTER  XVIII. 
Plancusj  Consul  elect,  to  Cicero. 

I  CANNOT  forbear  to  express,  upon  every  occa- 
sion, the  sentiments  I  entertain  of  your  repeated 
A.  u.  710.  *'^<>'*" »  though,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
with  some  reserve  that  I  indulge  myself 
in  this  satisfiEu:tion.  The  great  intimacy,  indeed, 
which  you  allow  me  to  enjoy  with  you,  renders  all 
formal  acknowledgments  of  this  kind  unnecessary ; 
nor  would  I  make  so  cheap  a  return  to  the  many 
important  obligations  I  owe  to  yon,  as  that  of 
mere  empty  professions.  I  had  much  rather 
reserve  the  proofs  of  my  gpratitude  to  some  future 
opportunity  of  testifying  it  in  person ;  and,  if  I 
live,  I  will  convince  you,  by  the  assiduity  of  my 
good  offices,  and  by  every  instance  of  respect  and 
esteem,  that  you  have  not  a  friend,  nor  even  a 
relation,  who  is  so  warmly  attached  to  you  as  my- 
self  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  daily  pleasure  I  receive,  or  the 
lasting  honour  I  shall  derive,  from  your  affectionate 
regard,  be  greater. 

I  find  the  interest  of  my  troops  has  been  a  part 
of  your  care.  It  was  not  with  any  intention  of 
advancing  my  own  power,  that  I  was  desirous  they 
should  be  distinguished  by  the  senate,  as  I  am 
conscious  of  having  no  views  but  what  regard  the 
welfare  of  the  republic.  My  reasons  were,  in  the 
first  place,  because  I  thought  they  deserved  to  be 
rewarded ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  because  I  was 
desirous  they  might,  upon  all  occasions,  be  still 
more  attached  to  the  commonwealth.  I  hoped, 
likewise,  by  these  means,  so  strongly  to  fortify 
them  against  all  solicitations,  that  I  might  be 
answerable  for  their  continuing  to  act  with  the 
same  unshaken  fidelity  which  &ey  have  hitherto 
preserved. 

I  have  kept  entirely  upon  the  defensive ;  and, 
though  I  am  well  apprised  with  how  much  just 
impatience  the  public  wishes  for  a  decisive  action, 
yet  I  persuade  myself  that  the  senate  will  approve 
my  conduct.  If  any  misfortune,  indeed,  should 
attend  our  armies  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the 
republic  would  not  very  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 

^  In  some  MSS.  the  saperacrlption  of  this  letter  is  to 
Appius.  and  in  others  to  Ampius  Balbus.  The  time  wben 
this  letter  was  written  is  no  less  uncertain  than  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed. 


oppose  any  sudden  incursion  of  these  rapacious 
traitors.  As  to  the  state  of  our  forces,  I  imagine 
you  already  know  that  those  under  my  command 
consist  of  three  veteran  legions,  together  with  one 
new-raised  regiment,  which  last,  however,  is  com- 
posed of  far  the  best-disciplined  troops  I  ever  saw 
of  this  sort  Brutus^  is  at  the  head  of  ten  legions, 
one  of  which  is  veteran,  another  has  been  upon 
the  establishment  about  two  years,  and  all  the  rest 
are  lately  raised.  Thus,  you  see,  though  our  army 
is  very  numerous,  it  is  not  extremely  strong.  The 
republic,  indeed,  has  but  too  often  had  occasion  to 
be  convinced  how  little  is  to  be  expected  from  raw 
and  unexperienced  forces.  However,  if  we  had 
been  joined  either  by  the  African  legions'*,  which 
are  composed  wholly  of  veteran  troops,  or  by 
Caesar's",  we  should,  without  hesitation,  have 
hazarded  a  general  engagement.  As  the  troops  of 
the  latter  were  somewhat  nearer  than  the  former, 
I  frequently  pressed  Ceesar,  by  letters,  to  advance ; 
and  he  accordingly  promised  to  join  us  with  all 
expedition.  But  oUier  views,  I  perceive,  have 
diverted  him  from  these  intentions.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  despatched  my  lieutenant,  Fumius,  with 
another  letter  to  him,  if  happily  it  may  anything 
avail.  You  are  sensible,  my  dear  Cicero,  that  I 
take  an  equal  part  with  yon  in  the  affection  you 
bear  to  Octavius.  He  has  a  right  to  my  friend- 
ship, not  only  from  that  intimacy  which  I  enjoyed 
with  his  uncle' ;  but,  in  regard  also  to  his  own 
disposition,  which,  as  far  I  could  ever  discover,  is 
regulated  by  principles  of  great  moderation  and 
humanity.  It  would  ill  indeed  become  that  dis- 
tinguished amity,  which  subsisted  between  Julius 
Csesar  and  myself,  not  to  look  upon  Octavius  with 
all  the  tenderness  which  is  due  to  the  son  of  my 
friend,  after  he  has  been  adopted  as  such  by 
Caesar's  will,  and  that  adoption  approved  by  the 
senate.  What  I  am  going  to  say,  therefore,  is 
more  the  dictates  of  concern  than  resentment; 
but  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  if  Antony  still 
lives,  if  he  has  been  joined  by  Lepidus,  if  their 
armies  are  by  no  means  contemptible  ;  in  a  word, 
all  their  hopes  and  all  their  attempts  are  singly 
owing  to  Csesar V.  Not  to  look  farther  back  than 
to  bis  promise  ot  joining  me  :  had  he  fulfilled  the 
assurances  he.  gave  me  for  that  purpose,  the  war 
would,  by  this  time,  either  have  been  totally  at  an 
end,  or  driven  into  Spain,  where  the  enemy  could 
not  have  carried  it  on  without  great  disadvantage, 
as  that  province  is  utterly  averse  to  them.  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive,  therefore,  with  what  view,  or 
by  whose  advice,  Csesar  was  diverted  from  a  mea- 
sure so  greatly  to  his  interest  and  his  honour,  in 
order  to  turn  his  pursuits  towards  a  consulship  of 
a  few  months'  duration  ^^ :  much  to  the  terror,  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  republic' ;  and  with  preten- 

c  Deoimus. 

d  These  l^ons  composed  part  of  that  army  with  which 
Julius  Cflesar  defeated  Bcipio  iir  Africa,  from  whence  they 
had  lately  been  recalled  by  the  senate^  But  soon  after 
their  landing  they  were  corrupted  by  the  other  soldiers, 
and,  deserting  the  senate,  they  Joined  themselves  to  Octa- 
vius.—Life  of  Cicero,  p.  97& 

'  Octavius.  '  Julius  Cssar. 

9  See  rem.  »,  p.  57& 

>>  To  the  end  of  the  current  year,  of  which  there  remained 
about  five  or  six  months  unexpired  when  Octavius  was 
declared  oonsuL 

1  Octavius  advanced  towards  Rome  at  the  head  of  several 
legions,  in  order  to  demand  the  oonBul&te,  which  threw  the 
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sionsy  too,  exceedingly  ridiculooaJ.  The  remon- 
strances of  his  friends  might  be  extremely  service- 
able upon  this  occasion,  both  to  himsdf  and  to 
the  commonwealth.  But  none  of  them,  I  am 
persuaded,  would  have  so  much  influence  over 
him  as  yours'' ;  as  there  is  no  man  who  is  so  much 
obliged  to  you  except  myself:  for  I  shall  ever 
acknowledge  that  the  favours  I  have  received  from 
you  are  great  and  innumerable.  I  have  given 
instructions  to  Furnius  to  solicit  Csesar  upon  this 
subject :  and  if  I  should  have  that  authority  with 
him  which  I  am  sure  I  ought,  he  vrill  hereafter 
thank  me  forlfmy  advice.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
have  a  Tery  difficult  part  to  sustain  here :  as,  on 

city  into  the  utmost  oonstematikm  and  diaorder.— Dio,  p. 
319;  Appian.  p.  585-6. 

J  Perhaps  tho  absurdity  to  which  Plancns  here  alluded 
was,  that  Octavins,  who  was  but  a  youth  of  twenty,  and, 
oonsequently,  who  wanted  above  twenty  years  of  the  age 
prescribed  by  the  laws  for  being  qoalified  to  sue  for  the 
oonsnlar  office,  should  entertain  so  extravagant  a  thought 
as  to  aspire  to  the  supreme  magistracy. 

k  Plancus  chose  a  very  improper  man  to  diasaade  Octa- 
vios  from  pursuing  his  design  upon  the  consulate,  when  he 
fixed  upon  Cicero  as  the  most  likely  person  to  prevail  with 
him  for  that  purpose.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  Octavlus 
had  artfully  ensnared  Cicero  to  enter  into  his  views,  by 
persuading  him  that  he  was  desirous  of  having  him  for  his 
colleague  in  the  consular  office,  and  promising  to  leave  the 
sole  administration  of  it  to  Cicero's  superior  wisdom  and 
experience.  The  bait  was  too  well  adapted  to  his  vanity 
and  ambition,  to  be  thrown  out  in  vain,  and  Cicero  under- 
took the  management  of  this  affair  upon  the  terms  pro- 
posed. Plutarch,  Appian,  and  Dion  Caseius,  all  concur  in 
giving  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  fact ;  but,  as  it  is  a 
fact  which  proves  that  Cicero  was  by  no  means  at  this 
Juncture  acting  the  part  of  a  patriot,  the  polite  apologist 
of  his  conduct  has  endeavoured  to  discredit  the  evidence  of 
these  historians.  To  this  end  Dr.  Middleton  produces  the 
following  passage  from  the  letters  to  Brutus,  as  an  incon- 
testable proof,  **  that  no  man  was  more  shocked  at  Octa- 
vius's  attempt,  or  took  more  pains  to  dissuade  it,  than 
Cicero.'*—*'  Caisarem— improbissimis]  Uteris  quidam  falla- 
dbusque  nundis  impulenmt  in  spem  certissimam  consu- 
latus.  Quod  simul  atque  sensi,  neque  ego  ilium  absentem 
Uteris  monere  destiti,  nee  accuaare  pnesentes  ejus  necee- 
sailos,  qui  ^ns  cupiditati  suflhigari  videbantur ;  nee  in 
seoatu,  sceleratissimorum  conslllorum  fontes  aparlre  dn- 
bitavi.**  [Bpist.  ad  Brut,  la]  Now,  there  seems  to  be  the 
strongest  reason  to  question  either  the  authenticity  or  the 
veradtyof  this  letter;  because  it  is  most  certain,  fh>m  one 
of  Cicero's  PUUppics,  that  he  actnaUy  did  favour  the 
earUest  possible  promotion  of  Octavins  to  the  consulate. 
**  Quid  est  enim  P.  C.  (says  he)  cur  enm  (Octavium)  non 
qtiam  primum  ampiitiimot  honoret  capere  oupiamns? 
Legfbns  enim  annaUbns  cum  grandiorem  ctatem  ad  con- 
snlatum  constltuebant,  adolescentis  temeritatem  vereban- 
tur.  C.  Cesar  Ineunte  etate  docuit  ab  exoeUenti  eximi- 
aqne  virtute,  progrestum  atatit  espectari  non  oportere* 
In  hoc  spes  Ubertatis  posita  est;  ab  hoc  aooepta  jam  salus, 
huic  tummi  hanores  et  exquiruntur  et  parati  sunt"— 
[FhOlpp.  V.  17,  la]  Could  Cicero,  after  this,  without 
being  goil^  of  the  wildest  and  the  weakest  inconsistency, 


the  one  hand,  we  do  not  think  ourselves  altogether 
strong  enough  to  hazard  an  engagement :  and,  od 
the  other,  must  take  care  not  to  expose  the  repub- 
lic to  greater  dangers  by  declining  one.  However, 
if  Cesar  could  comply  with  the  dictates  of  his 
interest  and  his  honour,  or  if  the  African  kgioos 
should  speedily  join  us,  you  may  depend  upon 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  this  quarter.  Let  me 
entreat  you  to  continue  your  friendship  to  me, 
and  to  be  assured  that  I  am  entirely  yours^ 
Farewell. 
From  my  camp,  July  the  98th. 

<•  admonish  Octavius  by  letter  against  his  designs  upon 
the  consulship,  reproadi  those  to  their  face  who  enooozaged 
him  in  that  ambitious  view,  and  lay  open  the  source  of 
these  traitorous  ooonsels^in  the  senate,"  (aU  which  the 
epistle  in  question  affirms  that  he  did,)  when  he  had  him- 
self, in  the  speech  and  in  the  passage  above  cited,  said 
everything  that  his  wit  and  eloquence  could  suggest  io 
favour  of  Octavius's  premature  advancement  to  the  consu- 
lar office  ?  Either  the  letters,  then,  to  Brutus  are  not 
genuine,  or  Cicero,  to  serve  a  present  purpoee^  pretended 
that  he  had  acted  a  part  which  he  did  not.  The  former  of 
these  suppositions  is  maintained  by  some  very  learned  and 
judicious  critics,  and  the  latter  wiU  by  no  means  be  thought 
improbable,  if  there  Is  any  weight  in  the  several  instanow 
of  the  same  kind  which  have  been  occasionally  produced 
in  the  course  of  these  remarks.  But  whichever  d  these 
alternatives  be  the  ftet,  it  equaUy  concludes  in  support  of 
that  historical  evidence  for  which  I  have  been  oontendinv . 
In  farther  confirmation  of  which  it  may  be  observed,  tliat 
Plutarch  cites  the  authority  of  Octavius  himself  for  what 
he  affirms  concerning  the  private  agreement  between 
Octavius  and  Cicero  in  regard  to  the  consulate.  And  it  Sa 
probable  he  took  this  piece  of  secret  history  fhnn  thoae 
memoirs  which  Octarius  wrote  of  his  own  life,  as  It  is 
certain  that  both  Plutarch  and  Appian  made  great  nse  of 
them  in  compiling  their  histories.— Plut.  in  Vit  CScer. ; 
Appian.  p.  578-9,  385 ;  Dio,  p.  519 ;  Middlet.  on  the  E^ist. 
to  Brut  p.  134,  rem.  8 ;  Tunstal'B  Observ.  on  the  Bpist  to 
Brut.  p.  222,  et  Suet,  in  Vit.  Aug.  85. 

1  Plancus,  soon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  ahandaned 
his  coUeague  Decimus  Brutus,  and  went  over  with  bis 
troops  to  Antony  and  Lepidus.  [See  rtm.  *  on  letter  15  of 
this  boolc]  About  four  months,  likewise,  from  the  tfme 
when  this  letter  was  written,  the  celebrated  ooaUtion  was 
formed  between  Cassar,  Antony,  and  Lepidus,  in  oonse 
quenoe  of  which  Cicero,  it  is  weU  known,  was  saorifioed 
to  Antony's  resentment.  In  the  last  moments  of  his  life 
he  behaved  with  great  composure ;  and  it  is  the  only  cir^ 
cumstance  in  aU  his  misfortunes  that  he  bore  with  a 
becoming  fortituda  He  had,  indeed,  so  much  the  less 
reason  to  complain  of  his  fate,  as  it  is  certain  that  he  suf- 
fered nothing  more  than  he  would  have  inflicted,  had  For- 
tune put  Antony  into  his  power.  "  Omnium  adversorom 
(says  Livy)  nihil  ut  viro  dlgnum  erat,  tuUt,  pneter  mor- 
tem :  quae,  vera  aesUmanti,  minus  indigne  rideri  potolt, 
quod  a  viotore  inimlco  nihil  crudeUus  pasBums  erat,  quam 
quod  cjusdem  fortunee  compos  ipse  fedsset"  [Liv.  Fragm. 
apud  Senec.  Suasor.  6.]  This  is  the  judgment  whidi  the 
noblest  and  most  impartial  of  the  Roman  historians  has 
passed  upon  Cicero,  and  the  truth  of  It  is  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  the  foregoing  letters. 
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A. 

AmomA,  a  citj  in  Thnce,  521^  rem,  ^ 

AcMtuB,  446 

Aooenson,  their  office,  423 »  r.  * 

Aociiu,  wrote  the  tragedj  of  (Eaomaus,  482,  r.  • 

Aciliai,  Cicero's  letters  to,  463,  464,  466,  468^  469  ; 

conjecture  concemii^  him,  463,  r.  ^ 
Actium,  a  city  of  Epirus,  446,  r.  ' 
Addison,  reflection  amonff  the  tombs  of  the  neat, 

526.  r.  ' 
Adversity  is  to  friendship,  what  Are  is  to  gold,  482 
JEdJletf  their  office  to  superintend  the  markets  and 

magazines  of  com,  385,  r.  ^  ;  of  two  kinds.  Plebeian 

and  Gurule,  394,  r.  * ;  Plebeian,  396,  r.  < 
iSBgina,  an  island  between  Peloponnesus  and  Attica, 

526,  r.  ' 
.^ius  Seztua,  388 

^milins  Paulus  loses  two  sons  in  one  week,  527,  r.  * 
.A^puB,  the  actor,  anoount  of  him,  358,  r.  ^  ;  died 

worth  nearly  200,000/.  358,  r.  ^ 
Afranins,  345,  451 ;   murdered    by    the    soldiers, 

484,  r. ' 
Affection  mutual,  chaiacterised,  335 
Afiica,  sad  situation  of  affairs  there,  555 
Agesilaus  would  not  suffer  any  picture  or  statue  of  him 

to  be  taken,  350  ;  account  of  him,  350,  r.  < 
Agnrian  law  explained,  422,  r.  ^ 
Ague,  quartan,  salutary,  447,  r. ' 
Alabanda,  adty  in  Asia  Minor,  404 
Alexander  would  ^)ermit  his  picture  to  be  drawn  only 

bj  Apelles,  his  statue  by  Lysippus,  350 ;  visited  the 

tomb  of  Achilles,  351,  r.  > 
Alexander  (of  Egypt)  appointed  the  Roman   com- 
monwealth his  general  heir,  419,  r.  f 
AliptsB  were  persons  who  prepared  the  bodies  of  com- 
batants for  athletic  exercises,  370,  r  ' 
AlUenusy  Cicero's  letters  to,  476,  478 ;  silver  coin  of, 

476,  r.  * 
Alsium,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  481,  r.  ^ 
Alysia,  a  city  of  Acamia  in  Greece,  445,  r.  ^ 
Amanienses  harassed  by  Cicero,  412 
Amanus,  a  mountain  that  divides  Gilida  from  Syria, 

412 
Ammoniuf ,  344 

Amphiaraus,  the  &ble  of,  509,  r.  ^ 
Ampins,  456 ;    Cicero's  letters  to  him,  502,  598  ; 

account  of  him,  502,  r.  y,  503,  r.  * ;  Cicero  obtains 

the  promise  of  his  pardon,  502 
Anchaiius,  Quintus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  352 
Anchialus  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Sulpidus,  515 
AndrOy493 
Anidus,  343 ;  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Comifidus, 

555 
AnnduB,  Marens,  recommended  by  Cieero  to  Ther- 

mus,  414 


Antepoats  eonsLsted  of  provocatives  to  appetite,  483, 
487,  r.  ' 

Antiocina,  siege  of,  abandoned,  412 ;  in  Syria,  589 

Antiochus,  kiog  of  Commagene,  403,  404 

Antipater,  377 

Autistius,  Titus,  leaves  ten-twelfths  of  his  estate  to 
Ateius  Capito,  475 

Antonii,  396 

Antoniufl,  408 

Antonius,  Caius,  428,  r.  *  ;  Cicero's  letter  to,  S36  ; 
undo  to  Mark  Antony,  336,  r.  ^  ;  Pompey  insisted 
that  he  should  be  recalled,  337,  r.  "  ;  brought  to 
trial,  338,  r.  ' 

Antonius,  Marcus,  put  to  death  by  command  of  Marina, 
520,  r.  k 

Antony,  Mark,  353,  r.  *,  501,  r. ' ;  his  infamoua 
intercourse  with  Curio,  379,  r.";  supported  by 
CsBsar  in  his  election,  443,  r,  ^ ;  enriches  himself 
by  the  spoils  of  his  fellow-dtizens,  465,  r.  ^  ;  exdtea 
the  soldiers  against  Cicero,  553 ;  erecto  a  aUtoe 
to  the  memory  of  Caesar,  554;  Cicero  lamenta 
that  he  was  spand  when  Casar  was  murdered, 
554,  r.  ^  ;  representa  the  murderers  of  Csosar  as 
traitors,  554 ;  Octavius  and  Cicero  engage  in  a 
plot  against  his  life,  655,  r.  > ;  suspected  of  per- 
fidy to  Brutus,  541;  reasons  for  not  entering  into 
friendship  with  Cicero,  543,  r.  ■;  suspected  of 
intending  to  rebuild  the  altar  to  Cssar,  548  ;  donbta 
on  his  drawing  together  the  veteran  troops,  548  ; 
assembles  the  senate  in  a  few  days  after  Casar'a 
death,  549,  r.  * ;  Brutus  and  Casdus*  letters  to  htm, 
548,  551 ;  csnnot  bear  a  word  or  look  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  552;  Cicero  declares,  that 
whoever  destroys  him  will  have  the  glory  of  termi> 
nating  the  war,  576, 680,  590  ;  arrives  at  the  Forum 
Julii,  579;  reoovers  strength,  581 ;  his  retreat  from 
Mutina  in  disorder,  581  ;  joined  by  Ventidius,  581 ; 
acts  with  the  vilost  hypocrisy,  582 ;  forms  his  camp 
above  Forum  Yooonii,  582;  his  troops  desert  to 
Lepidus,  582  ;  reports  respecting  the  battle  between 
him  and  Hirtius,  590 ;  offers  great  rewards  to  the 
soldiers  who  join  him,  594  ;  would  have  been  over- 
come had  he  not  been  jdnod  by  Lepidus,  598 

Apamea,  a  city  in  Phrygia,  409,  r.  * 

Apella  delivered  by  Lepidus  as  a  hostage,  579 

Apelles,  350;  his  celebrated  picture  of  Venus,  371  .r.' 

Apollo,  458 

ApoUonia,  silver  coined  there  for  the  payment  of 
Pompey's  army,  475  ;  a  learned  seminary  in  Mace- 
donia, 542,  r.  ° 

Apollonius  is  desirous  of  recording  the  actions  of  Cmbt 
in  Greek,  524 

Appius,  367,  370,  r.',  375,  428 

Appius,  Pulcber,  Cicero's  letters  to  him,  380,  388, 
389,  390,  395,  402, 423, 425, 429, 434, 439, 440  ; 
one  of  his  daughters  mafricd  to  the  son  of  Pompey, 
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the  other  to  Brutnt,380,  r.";  addrettea  his  treatise 
on  Augury  to  Cicero,  390  ;  hit  credulity  in  augury, 
391,  r.  y  ;  on  his  return  from  Cilicia  demanded  a 
triumph,  but  dropped  bia  claim,  409,  r.«;  aeverely 
plundered  Cilicia,  410,  r.*  and* ;  impeached  of  trea- 
aott  and  bribery,  421;  supported  by  Pompey,  422; 
accuses  Cicero  of  obstructing  the  erection  of  a  public 
monument  to  him,  423;Cicero*s  friendship  for  him, 
427 ;  prosecution  commenced  against  him,  429 ; 
Cicero  promises  to  support  him,  429;  acquitted, 
434 ;  bis  character  by  Cicero,  434,  and  r.  * ;  con- 
gratulated by  Cioero  on  his  acquittal,  439;  his  in. 
gratitude,  442 ;  becomes  a  prodigy  of  reformers, 
443;  plundered  the  temples  of  Greece  to  collect 
statues  for  the  games,  443,  r.  ^;  character  of,  by 
Marcus  CcBlioi,  443 

Appins,  Claudius  Ccmus,  the  first  who  supplied  Rome 
with  water,  435,  r.  ' 

Apuleius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  479,  481 

Arar,  a  river  near  Lyons,  now  called  the  Saone, 
682,  r.  ' 

Archagathus  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Acilius,  464 

Areopagitcs,  magistrates  of  Athens,  393,  r.  ^ 

Argenteus,  a  river  in  Provence,  582,  r.  ' 

Ariarathes,  401 

Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  417,  420,  438  ; 
implores  the  protection  of  Cicero,  401  ;  plot  against 
him  discovered,  401 

Aristarchus,  a  critic  of  Alexandria,  435,  r. ' 

Aristippus,  501 

Aristocratical  party,  question  respecting,  374,  r.  ' 

Aristocritus,  341,  342 

Aristoteles,  Licinius  recommended  by  Cioero  to  Rex,  624 

Army,  on  the  distribution  of  lands  and  rewards  to  the 
soldiers,  585 

Arpinum,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  the  birth-place  of 
Cicero,  459,  r.  " ;  patronised  by  Cioero,  498 

Artuasdea,  king  of  Armenia,  400 

Aadapo,  the  physician,  recommended  by  Cicero  to 
Sulpidus,  514 

Asis^  spoken  of  by  classic  writers  in  different  senses, 
493.  r.  • 

Astnra,  a  town  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  533,  r.  > 

Ateius,  360,  r.  ^ ;  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Ludns 
Plancus,  475  ;  Titius  Antestius  leaves  him  ten- 
twelfths  of  his  esUte,  475 

Atella,  a  city  in  Campania,  now  called  Santo  Arpino, 
recommended  by  Cicero  to  tbe  protection  of  Cluvius, 
535 

Atellan  farces  wero  acted  after  serious  dramatic  per- 
formances,  483,  r.  ^ 

Athenais,  417 

Atbeuodorus,  423 

Athens,  the  seat  of  all  tbe  useful  and  polite  arts, 
512,  r.  - 

Athletic  games,  account  of,  359,  r.  " 

Atilius,  408 

Atrium  Libertatis  erected  in  honour  of  Cicero,  366,  r.* 

Atticus,  337 ;  kept  a  band  of  gladiators,  which  he  let 
out  on  public  occasions,  358,  r.  <i 

Attins,  the  eseenced,  521 

Avarice,  an  attendant  on  luxury,  443t  r.  ^ 

Auetus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  540  ;  conjecture  concerning 
him,  540,  r. ' 

Aufidius,  Sextus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Corni- 
flcius,  557 

Augurs,  college  of,  391,  r.  * 

Augustus,  instituted  a  poetical  court  of  judicature, 
which  was  improved  by  Domitian,  357,  r  * ;  in- 
structs his  grandsons  in  swimming,  366,  r.  ^ 


Avianus,  355,  387,  466 

Avknns,  Marcus  ^milius,  recommended  by  Cicero 

to  Sulpicius,  514 
Auielius,  his  two  sons  recommended  by  Cicero  to 

Ancharius,  352 
Authors,  the  vanity  of,  426,  r. ' ;  various  kinds  of 

writing  characterised,  506  ;    difficulty  of  writing 

with  success  when  restrained  by  fear,  506 


B. 


Bacchahals,  improper  statues  for  Cioero,  355 

Bacilns,  377,  r.  * 

Baias,  danger  to  the  fiur  from  frequenting  the  hot 
baths  there,  478,  r.  r 

Balbus,  361,  436,  486  ;  Cornelius  inviolably  attached 
to  Cnsar,  399,  r.  " ;  withdraws  from  Oades  with 
considerable  effects,  693 ;  attempts  to  make  Cmar 
the  model  of  his  actions,  593 ;  presents  Herennius 
Oallus,  a  comedian,  with  a  gold  ring,  598 ;  account 
of  him,  593,  r.  * ;  orders  Fadius  to  be  put  to 
death  for  refusing  to  enter  the  lists  at  the  gladiatorial 
games,  594  ;  other  cruelties,  594 

Bargylos,  a  dty  in  Caria,  404 

Basilius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  377 

Bassus,  CsBcilins,  account  of,  537,  r.  %  542 

Bellienus,  stranglea  Domitius,  452 

Bellona,  high  priest  of,  next  in  power  to  the  king, 
417,  r.' 

Bibulus,  Mareus,  345,  346,  347,  349,  r.  * ;  541 ; 
takes  possession  of  Antiochia,  417;  treated  with 
contempt  by  Casar,  437,  r.  *  ;  offended  at  Cicero, 

437,  r,  * ;  two  of  his  sons  murdered  in  Alexandria, 

438,  r.  f 
Bilienus,  525 

Biography,  advantages  from  the  study  of,  350 

Bithynia,  &nned  by  the  Roman  knights,  415,  r.  * 

Bithynicus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  542 ;  letter  to  Cioero, 
560 

Bolanua,  recommended  by  Cioero  to  Sulpidua,  611 

Bona  Dea,  celebration  of,  870,  r.  * 

Bribery,  amazing  at  Rome,  391 ,  r.  * 

Britain,  supposed  by  the  Romaua  to  have  abounded 
with  gold  and  silver,  862,  r.  ■ ;  progress  of,  from 
barbarism  to  liberty,  362,  r.  * 

Brundisium,  Cicero  arrives  at,  338,  r.  ^ 

Bruttius,  Ludns,  recommended  by  Cioero  to  Adiius, 
468 

Brutus,  Decimus,  letter  to  M.  Brutus  and  Cassins, 
541 ;  account  of  him,  541,  r.  ^  552.  r.  v  ,*  letters 
to  Cicero,  552, 581, 582,  585,586  ;  Cicero*s  letters 
to  him,  552,  553,  556,  557,  560,578,  580,  5SJ, 
595,  598;  encouraged  by  Cioero  to  act  without 
waiting  for  sanction  of  the  senate,  557  ;  reasons  that 
prevented  him  pursuing  Antony,  581  ;  deserted  by 
Plancus,  and  killed  by  Antony's  soldiers,  598,  r.  * 

Brutus,  Marcus,  married  to  Junia,  sister  of  Cassius, 
425,  r. ' ;  fiivourable  report  of,  by  Cioero,  435 ; 
Cicero's  letters  to,  496, 498,  499,  501 ;  account  of 
him,  496,  r.  * ;  Cicero  recommends  M^  Yarro  to 
him,  496  ;  Cicero  recommends  the  commissioners  of 
Arpinum  to  his  friendships  498 ;  his  conduct  on  the 
ides  of  March  praised  by  Cicero,  544 ;  D.  Brutus*s 
letter  to  him  and  Casdus,  541 ;  and  Cassius'  letten 
to  Mark  Antony,  548,  551 ;  his  conduct  after  the 
battle  of  Mutina,  598,  r.  ' ;  state  of  his  army,  599 

Buckingham,  D.  of,  unexpected  turn  in  a  speech  of 
his,415,r.  » 
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BuUis,  the  people  of,  376 

Bam  inflames  tbe  disturbances  od  the  assassination  of 
Clodius,  387,  r.  •;  bftoished,  387,  r.  •;  Cicero 
entertains  a  stronger  aversion  to  him  than  he  ever 
did  to  Clodius,  388 

Buthrotum,  »  dty  of  Epire,  446 


Cmavk,  Aulus,  Cicero's  letters  to,  505,  507,  508 ; 
account  of  him,  505,  r.  * ;  advised  by  Cicero  to  con- 
tinue in  Sicily,  505  ;  letter  to  Cicero,  506  ;  suffers 
for  the  liberties  of  his  pen,  506;  his  caution  in 
mentioning  Caesar  in  his  work,  506 ;  presages  of  his 
beiBf  recalled,  508  ;  a  native  of  Etruria,  509,  r. " ; 
recommended  by  Cicero  to  Isauricus,  510 

Gnear,  Julius,  supposed  to  be  alluded  to,  333,  r.  ^  ; 
and  Crassus  solicit  Cicero  to  join  their  party, 
340,  r.  ^ ;  purposes  either  to  gain  Cicero  or  ruin 
him,  341,  r.  ' ;  by  aiding  the  farmers  of  the 
public  revenues,  obtained  their  support,  357«  r. ' ; 
Cicero's  letters  to,  361,523  ;  rather  discovered  than 
conquered  Britain,  361,  r.  ';  his  scheme  to  usurp 
the  supreme  power,  367,  r.  * ;  fixes  his  winter  quar. 
ters  near  Italy,  368,  r.  ^;  paid  Curio's  debts,  378 ; 
r.i\  foments  confusiou  at  Rome,  383,  r.  *;  his 
scheme  of  putting  the  Transpadani  on  the  footing  of 
the  municipal  towns  of  Italy,  390,  r.  ^ ;  endeavours 
to  gain  the  lowest  of  the  people  to  his  interest,  396, 
r,';  recalled  from  Gaul,  407  ;  debate  on  his  govern- 
ment in  Gaul,  436,  r.  °  ;  to  be  admitted  a  candi- 
date for  the  consulate,  438  ;  his  opposition  to  Pom- 
pey,  443 ;  sends  a  menacing  letter  to  the  senate, 
447 ;  letter  received  with  indignation,  447,  r.  * ; 
takes  poBseision  of  Arminium  and  other  towns,  451 ; 
offers  conditions  to  Rome,  451  ;  affected  to  be 
thought  a  descendant  of  Venus,  453,  r.  * ;  his  gene- 
rosity to  Domitius  Enobarbus,  453,  r.  ^  ;  incensed 

.  against  the  senate  and  tribunes,  leaves  Rome,  455  ; 
takes  money  out  of  the  temple  of  Saturn,  and  pro- 
ceeds against  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey  in  Spain, 
455,  r.  ^ ;  distributes  preferment  without  regard  to 
rank  or  merit,  457,  r.  <> ;  gets  a  victory  of  Pompey 
at  Pharsalia,  470;  defeats  Scipio  in  Africa,  478,  r. 
i;  returns  victorious  from  Africa,  481,  r.*;  less 
inclined  than  afraid  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  481 ; 
made  a  collection  of  apophthegms,  482 ;  intends  to 
establish  a  republican  government,  489  ;  his  gene- 
rosity to  Cicero,  489  ;  his  moderation  and  generos- 
ity, 492;  admits  some  of  the  Gauls  into  the  privi- 
leges  of  Roman  citizens,  494,  r.  *;  takes  the  name 
of  superintendani  of  mannerg,  495 ;  makes  a 
law  to  regulate  expenses,  496,  r.  ^ ;  his  greatness  of 
mind  in  pardoning  Mareellus,  499  ;  the  reason  why 
Caecina  became  the  object  of  his  wrath,  506  ;  never 
speaks  of  Pompey  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  ho- 
nonr,  510  ;  obtains  a  complete  victory  over  young 
Pompey,  518,  r.  * ;  his  method  of  rewarding  his 
partisans,  520,  r.  ^ ;  conspirators  obliged  to  leave 
Rome,  541,  r.  ^ ;  appointed  Dolahella  to  succeed 
him  in  the  consulship,  543,  r.  ^ ;  at  the  time  of  his 
death  purposed  games  in  honour  of  Venus,  547,  r.^; 
act  of  oblivion  passes  the  senate  af^er  his  death, 
549,  r.  *;  Rome  more  a  slave  to  the  plans  of  Cicsar, 
after  his  death,  than  to  himself  when  living,  549  ; 
Brutus  and  Cassius  reproached  by  Antony,  551 ; 
a  statue  erected  to  bis  memory,  554 ;  his  party  in- 
tent to  revenge  his  death,  554  ;  his  murderers 
represented  by  Antony  as  traitors,  554 ;  his.  mur^ 


der  styled  by  Cicero  the  noblest  enterprise^  556  ; 
many  boasted  of  being  concerned  in  the  ooa^tfacy* 
who  were  not,  587,  r.  '  ;  Lacina  Cesw  pardoned 
by  him,  and  afterwards  privately  assassinated  by  his 
order,  480,  r.  " 

Caesena,  an  obscure  town  in  Italy,  558 

CflDsias,  Pnblius,  Cicero*s  letter  to,  429 

Caldus,  Caelios,  Cicero's  letter  to,  433 ;  his  charactar, 
433,  r.  '  ;  Cicero  leaves  the  administration  of  Cili- 
da  in  his  hands,  441 

Calenum,  a  city  of  Campania,  522 

Calidius,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  orators  of  the  age, 
396,  r.  B ;  lost  his  elecUon,  396 

Callisthenes,  349,  r.  ^ 

Calpe,  now  Gibraltar,  593 

Calvus  Contested  the  palm  of  eloquence  with  Cicero, 
468,  r.  ° 

Camillus,  444 

Campania,  considerations  respecting  the  lands  referred 
to  a  full  house,  367  ;  case  of  the  lands,  367,  r.  •  ; 
Curio  attempts  to  procure  a  division  of  the  lands, 
413 

Canidins,  399 

Caninius,  346,  353,  359,  393 

Capena,  a  dty  in  Italy,  486 

Cappadoda,  account  of  the  kingdom  of^  401,  r.  <  ;  not 
furniihed  with  any  place  of  strength,  405 

Cassius,  356, 4 12;'Cicero*s  letteia  to,  424,465, 520, 52 1 , 
549, 553,  554,'562, 564,  568,596, 698 ;  his  speech 
on  having  saved  the  life  of  Canar,  when  in  danger  of 
drowning,  365,  r.  ^ ;  account  of  him,  424,  r.  ^ ; 
deserted  with  his  wholo  fleet  from  Pompey  to  Ceesar, 
465,  r.  ';  letters  to  Cicero,  522,  597;  D.  Bratus* 
letter  to  him  and  M.  Brutus,  541 ;  and  M.  Brutus* 
letter  to  Antony,  551 ;  pursues  the  fleet  of  Dola- 
bella,  commanded  by  Lucilius,  597  ;  his  army,  597 

Catiline,  those  concerned  in  his  conspiracy  put  to  death 
without  any  process,  336,  r.  '  ;  supported  by  per- 
sons  of  desperate  fortunes,  338,  r.  ^  ;  recommended 
to  Luciui  Lucceius  to  write  a  history  of  that  con- 
spiracy, 350;  capital  punishments  inflicted  on  all 
concerned  in  it,  369,  r.  ^ 

Catilius  turns  pirate,  538 

Catina,  a  maritime  town  in  Sicily,  463 

Cato,  Caius,  opposed  the  restoration  of  Pompey,  334, 
r.  ^  344,  r.  J,  348  ;  proposes  the  recal  of  Loitnlus, 
348,  r.  ' 

Cato,  Mareus  (the  Censor),  instructs  his  son  in  swim- 
ming, 365,  r.  ^ ;  thoughts  on  his  own  approaching 
dissolution,  occasioned  by  thedeathof  hisson,  527, 
r.  * 

Cato  (Uticensis),  his  speech,  372,  r.  * ;  Cicero's  letters 
to,  403,  416,  439  ;  his  character.  416,  r.  ^  ;  pro- 
longed  the  life  of  liberty,  416,  r.  *;  settled  a  cor- 
respondence through  the  whole  of  the  provinces, 

419,  r.  ';  enters  into  friendship  with   Deiotarus, 

420,  r.  *> ;  acts  upon  the  principles  of  disinterested 
patriotism,  420,  r.S;  letter  to  Cicero,  420;  his 
manners  by  no  means  rough  or  unpolished,  420,  r. 
^ ;  supports  a  thanksgiving  to  Bibulus,  440,  r.  '  ; 
opposes  a  thanksgiving  to  Cicero,  440,  r.  "  ;  Cioero^s 
thoughts  on  his  death,  485 ;  Seneca's  eulogy  on, 
485,  r.  ^ ;  anecdote  of  his  stedfiist  behaviour  at  (bar 
years  of  sge,  524,  r.  ^ ;  his  character  a  fiuhionable 
declamation  for  both  parties  at  Rome,  534,  r.  " 

Catulus,  Q.  L.  makes  the  welfare  of  his  country  tbe 

object  of  his  labours,  495,  r.  "* 
Caunians,  refused   to  pay  interest  for  money  after 

having  lodged  it  in  the  treasury,  404,  r.  J 
Caunus,  a  dty  in  Caria,  404 
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Cenior,  that  office  explaioed,  430,  r.  ';  every  five 
yean  number  the  people,  542,  r.  ^ 

Cerellia,  account  of  her,  605,  r.  ^ 

CbariotB  of  the  old  Britone,  362,  r.  * 

Chrysij^us  the  philosopher,  account  of,  384,  479,  r.  ^ 

Cibyra,  a  city  in  Phrygia  Major,  397,  r.  * 

Cicero,  Quintus,  letter  to  M.  T.  Cicero,  524  ;  in  order 
to  obtain  the  recal  of  hia  brother,  engaged  to  an  un- 
limited resignation  to  the  measures  of  Pompey, 
368,  r.  i ;  letters  to  Tiro,  452, 453,  558 ;  his  cba- 
racter,  452,  r.  p 

Cicero,  M.  T.  letter  to  Pompey,  333  ;  complains  of 

-  a  want  of  return  of  friendship  in  Pompey,  and  his 
not  congratulating  him  on  his  services,  334  ;  cause 
of  Pompey 's  coolness  towards  him,  334,  r.  ';  letter 
to  Quintus  Metellus  Celer,  384 ;  resolves  to  receive 
no  honours  at  the  end  of  his  consular  office,  895, 
r.  ^ ;  swore  that  he  had  preserved  Rome  and  the 
republic  from  destruction,  335,  r.  <> ;  his  good 
offices  to  Pompey,  835  ;  letter  to  Caius  Antonius, 
336 ;  "  I  am  informed,"  the  reason  for  his  using 
that  expression,  337,  r. " ;  letter  to  Publius  Sestius, 
337  ;  purchases  Crassus's  house,  337  ;  in  distress 
for  money,  838  ;  sincerity  not  the  virtue  of,  338, 
r.  '  ;  letters  to  Terentia,  388,  33d,  840,  341  ;  his 
dejection  during  banishment,  338,  339 ;  a  philo- 
sopher only  in  speculation,  338,  r.« ;  passes  through 
Brundistum  in  his  way  to  Greece,  338,  r.  ^  ;  a  law 
passed  that  no  person  should  harbour  him,  339, 
r.  ' ;  his  daughter  Tullia  married  to  Pi  so,  339, 

-  r.  ";  promises  freedom  to  bis  slaves  conditionally, 
339  ;  a  temple  erected  to  Liberty  where  his  house 
stood,  340,  r.  ^  ;  solicited  to  join  Cassar  and  Cras- 
sus,  340,  r.  1;  his  design  of  uking  up  arms  against 
his  country  examined,  340,  r.  " ;  deserted  by 
Pompey,  340,  r.  >> ;  Cssar  offered  to  take  him  into 
Gaul  as  his  lieutenant,  341,  r.  t ;  letter  to  Quintus 
Metellus  Nepos,  342  ;  the  treachery  of  Clodius  to 

•  him,  342,  r.  * ;  recalled  from  banishment,  343, 
r.  e  ;  letters  to  Publius  Lentulus,  343,  346,  347, 
348,  352,  356,  366  ;  the  part  he  took  in  placing 
Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom,  344  ;  letter  to  Quintus 
Valerius  Orca,  345 ;  recommends  his  African 
friends,  346;  bis  friendship  to  Lentulus,  347; 
compares  the  fate  of  Lentulus  with  his  own,  348  ; 
letter  to  Lucius  Lucceius,  349 ;  served  as  a  volun- 
teer under  the  father  of  Pompey,  349,  r.  • ;  wishes 
to  have  his  life  portrayed  by  Lucceius  in  a  history 
of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  350 ;  purposes  to  be  his 
own  historian,  if  Lucceius  refuses  it,  351 ;    his 

•  vanity,  351,  r. ';  letter  to  him  from  Quintus 
Metellus  Nepos,  352 ;  letter  to  Quintus  Aiicharius, 
352  ;  his  and  Pompey's  advice  to  Lentulus,  353  ; 
his  duplicity  in  the  af&ir  of  Ptolemy,  358,  r.  *  ; 
sometimes  represents  bis  approbation  and  con- 
demnation of  the  same  actions,  853,  r.  *,  354, 
r.  ^  ;  exhorts  Lentulus  to  a  well-regulated  ambi- 
tion, 354  ;  makes  immoderate  and  fatal  concessions 
to  the  ambition  of  Cffisar,  354,  r.  ^ ;  letter  toFabius 
Gallus,  355,  492, 534,  535  ;  statues  purchased  for 
him,  355 ;  prefers  paintings  to  statues,  356 ;  motives 
of  bis  attachment  to  Pompey,  856  ;  motives  of  his 
ambition,  356 ;  letters  to  Marcus  Marius,  357,  387, 
470.  487  ;  on  public  shows,  357 ;  advantages  ho 
derived  from  ^sopus,  358,  r.  ^  ;  dissatisfied  in  his 
situation  of  public  advocate,  359 ;  wholly  under 
the  influence  of  Pompey  and  Ciesar,  359,  r.  *^  ; 
letters  to  Quintus  Philippus,  359,  377  ;  letter  to 
Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  360 ;  supposed  insincerity 
of  his  professed  friendship  for  Crassus,  360,  r.  *° ; 


letters  to  Julius  Cssar,  861,  523;  letters  to 
Trebatius,  362,  363,  364,  365,  379,  381,  382, 
383,  384,  387,  388,  550;  letter  to  Munatius, 
864 ;  recondled  to  Cossar  and  Appius,  366 ; 
defence  of  his  appearing  advocate  for  Yatinius, 
366  ;  traces  the  motives  for  his  conduct,  366  ;  the 
Atrium  Libertatis  erected  as  a  mouument  for  his 
services,  366,  r.^;  the  inscription  ordered  to  be 
restored,  366,  r.  ^  ;  his  houses  pillagad  and  burned 
by  order  of  Clodius,  367,  r.  *  ;  adheres  firmly  to 
his  political  principles,  367;  the  engagements  on 
which  Pompey  favoured  his  recal,  368,  r.  1 ;  had 
no  esteem  for  Pompey,  369,  r.  " ;  his  motives  for 
uniting  with  Ceesar,  369  ;  in  complianoo  to  the  law 
made  against  him  by  Clodius,  he  appears  in  mourn- 
ing, and  is  joined  by  20,000  knighu,  369,  r.  ' ; 
deserted  by  some  of  his  friends,  370  ;  his  recal  op- 
posed, 370,  r.  ^  ;  his  name  defaced  from  his  mo- 
nument, and  the  name  of  Clodius  inserted,  370 ; 
inferior  to  Metellus  in  his  behaviour  during  banish- 
ment, 371,  r.  *  ;  recalled  from  banishment  by 
Lentulus,  371 ;  cause  of  his  having  promoted  the 
honours  of  Cssar,  372 ;  blamed  for  having  joined 
Pompey  and  Csosar,  372,  r.  «  ;  defends  Cato,  373  ; 
provoked  to  engage  in  the  defence  of  Yatinius, 

373  ;  blamed  for  defending  AulusGabinius,  373.  rJ; 
at  variance  with  Crassus,  373  ;  reconciled  to  Cras- 
sus, 374  ;  his  support  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  inde- 
fensible, 374,  r.  ° ;  principles  on  which  he  acted, 

374  ;  his  character  as  a  patriot  depreciated,  875,  r.  i, 
503,  r.  "  ;  sends  three  dialogues  on  oratory  to  Len- 
tulus, 375  ;  delivers  a  poem  on  his  banishment, 
sealed  up,  to  his  son,  875,  r.  ' ;  letters  to  Lucius 
Culleolus,  376  ;  letters  to  Curius,  377,  503,  539, 
540  ;  letter  to  Basilius,  377  ;  letter  to  Lucceius 
Yalerius,  the  lawyer,  377  ;  mistakes  the  meaning 
of  Homer,  378,  r.  i  ;  letters  to  Caius  Curio,  378, 
381,  382,  383,  384,  385,  413 ;  letten  to  Appius 
Pulcher,  380,  388,  889,  390,  395,  402, 409,  423, 
425,  429,  434,  439,440;  letters  to  Caius  Mcm- 
mius,  381,  384,  391 ;  letters  to  Comificius,  382, 
637,  540,  555.  556,  557,  558,  560,  570,  572, 
580,  595 ;  sends  a  letter  in  Greek  to  Cseaar,  383  ; 
letter  to  Publius  Sextius,  384  ;  his  declaration  of 
friendship  for  Sextius,  385  ;  supported  Milo  in  bis 
election  for  the  consulate,  because  his  own  dignities 
depended  on  it,  385 ;  letter  to  Titus  Fadius,  386 ; 
letters  to  Titus  Titius,  387, 462  ;  obtains  the  ha- 
nisbment  of  Bursa,  387  ;  conceives  a  stronger 
aversion  to  Bursa  than  he  ever  had  against 
Clodius,  388;  letters  from  Coelius  to  him,  389, 
393,  394,  396,  397,  398,  405,  412,  421,  422, 
435,  438,  442,  452,  454,  459;  his  political 
treatises  universally  r^,  390  ;  intimately  united 
vrich  Patro,  392 ;  his  real  sentiments  of  Patro,  392 ; 
letters  to  Marcus  Coelius,  393,  408,  411,  433, 
441,  445  ;  often  changes  his  opinion,  or  at  least  his 
language,  respecting  Pompey,  393,  r.  ** ;  his  ad- 
ministration of  Cilicia  commended,  393,  r.  p  ; 
shares,  with  his  servant  Philotimus,  in  the  profit 
made  by  the  purchase  of  his  friend  Mile's  estates, 
at  an  under  value,  395,  r.  * ;  letten  to  Marcus 
Marcellus,  399,  491,  494,  529;  letters  to  Caius-. 
Maroellus,  399,  420,  440 ;  letter  to  Caius  Mar- 
cellus the  elder,  400 ;  letter  to  Lucius  Paulus, 
400,  421  ;  letters  to  the  consuls,  the  pnetors,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  and  the  senate,  400, 
404 ;  takes  Ariobarzanes  under  bis  protection, 
401  ;  letters  to  Thermus,  402,  403,  414  ;  dis- 
pleased with .  the  conduct  of    Appius,   402  ;  his 
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edict  for  the  goyernment  of  Cilida  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Appius,  403 ;  letter  to  Mar- 
ca«  Cato,  403,  416,  439;  cannot  rely  ou  the 
provincial  militia,  405 ;  voluntary  advocate  for 
TucduB,  406 ;  letters  to  Poblius  Siliui,  408,  411, 
413,  416,  429  ;  congratulates  Ccolius  on  his  sedile. 
•hip,  408  ;  defence  of  himself  against  Appius, 
409 ;  reatraini  the  public  expenses  in  Cilida,  410  ; 
declaration  of  friendship  for  Appius,  410 ;  lowers 
the  interest  of  money  in  Cilida,  410,  r.  * ;  entitled 
to  a  triumph,  411  ;  gains  a  victory  over  the  Par- 
thians,  412 ;  his  vanity,  412  ;  saluted  with  the  title 
of  ImpertUor,  412 ;  his  esteem  and  affection  for 
Nero,  413 ;  letter  to  Yolumnius,  414,  484  ;  wishes 
to  retain  his  character  of  a  wit,  415;  letter  to  Cras- 
ripes,  415  ;  his  own  account  of  his  government  of 
Cilicia,  416 ;  his  progress  against  the  Parthians,  417; 
takes  Pindinessum,  418 ;  preserved  the  common- 
wealth without  drawing  a  sword,  418  ;  refused  the 
government  of  Macedonia,  419  ;  represents  himself 
as  a  stranger  to  vain.glory,  and  desire  of  vulgar 
admiration,  yet  ambitions  of  military  honours,  419  ; 
very  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  oommonwealth, 
419,  r.  f  ;  calls  philosophy  for  his  advocate,  420  ; 
Marcus  Cato*s  letter  to  him,  420  ;  accused  by  Ap- 
pins  Pukher  of  neglect  to  him,  423 ;  prefers  merit 
to  distinction  of  birth,  423 ;  looks  on  Pompey  as 
the  greatest  man  the  world  overproduced,  423 ;  let- 
ters to  Caius  Csssins,  424, 519. 520,  549, 553, 554, 
562,  564,  568,  596  ;  letters  to  C.  Tidus  Rufns, 
428,  448,  458 ;  was  a  native  of  Arpinum  in  Italy, 
428,  r.  ',  459,  r.  "* ;  letter  to  Publins  Csmus,  429 ; 
letter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Fregelhe,  429  ;  promises 
to  support  the  honour  of  Appius  Pulcher,  429 ;  in- 
sincerity of  his  professions,  480,  r.  ' ;  his  obligations 
to  Pompey,  432 ;  not  under  the  obligations  to  Pom- 
pey which  he  pretended,  432,  r.  ^ ;  observations  on 
his  defence  of  Milo,  432,  r.  * ;  letters  to  Papirius 
P»tus,432, 469, 482,484,486,487,494,501,564; 
wore  out  Xenophon's  Life  of  Cyrus  with  reading  it, 
432  ;his  friendship  with  Msieus  Fabius,  432 ;  letter 
to  Coslius  Celdus,  433  ;  his  expressions  of  joy  on  the 
acquittal  of  Appius  Pulchcr,  434  ;  his  character  of 
Appius  Pulcher  in  a  former  letter  to  Atticns,  434, 
r.  *  ;  formed  different  opinions  of  Pompey  at  differ- 
ent times,  435,  r.  ^ ;  friendship  for  Appius  Pulcher, 
435 ;  difficulty  in  procuring  a  thanksgiving,  435  ; 
courted  both  by  Pompey  and  Caesar,  436,  r.  ^ ;  let- 
ter to  Caninius  Sallustius,  437 ;  studied  oratory 
at  Rhodes  under  Molo,  437,  r.  * ;  anxious  to  leave 
his  province  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  437 ; 
intends  to  deposit  a  copy  of  his  qusestor^s  accounts  at 
Apamea,  437 ;  advises  the  Parthian  plunder  to  be 
laid  out  in  behalf  of  the  public,  437  ;  not  on  good 
terms  with  Bibulus,  438;  congratulated  on  his 
alliance  with  Dolabella,  438 ;  received  the  account 
of  the  death  of  Hortensins  with  real  concern,  435, 
r.  s ;  his  thoughts  on  the  marriage  of  Dolabella  with 
TulMa,  439 ;  does  not  forgive  Cato  for  refusing  him 
a  thanksgiving,  440,  r.  " ;  acknowledges  himself 
obliged  to  Cato,  440  ;  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  Appius  Pulcher,  440 ;  his  disquietude  on  the 
dark  prospect  of  public  affiurs,  441 ;  leaves  the  ad- 
ministration  of  Cilicia  to  Caldus,  441 ;  letters  to 
Terentia  and  TulUa,  444,  450;  arrives  at  Athen<>,. 
444 ;  laments  the  death  of  Prescius,  who  left  him  a 
legacy,  444  ;  letters  to  Tiro,  444,  445,  446,  447, 
451,  453,  524,  530,  531,  532,  542,  555;  bis 
temper  mors  than  commonly  warm,  444,  r.  "  ;  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  a  triumph,   444,  r.  *  ;  detained 


at  Corcyra  by  contrary  winds,  446  ;  account  of  his 
voysge  on  his  return  from  his  government,  446 ; 
met  hy  Terentia  at  Brundisium,  446 ;  resolves  not 
to  engage  in  party  measures,  447 ;  arrives  in  the 
suburbs  of  Rome,  447 ;  finds  Rome  in  dvil  war, 
447 ;  takes  Capua  in  Italy  under  his  proteetion,  ' 
448  ;  on  the  public  expenses  of  his  government  in 
Cilida,  448 ;  pays  a  necessary  obedience  to  the 
Julian  law,  448 ;  his  honorary  list,  449  ;  the  money 
he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  fiumers  of  the  revenues 
at  Ephesus  seized  for  Pompey,  449 ;  his  wife  and 
daughter  leave  Rome,  450,  r.  ' ;  with  all  the  friends 
of  the  republic  abandons  Rome,  451  ;  follows  Pom- 
pey into  Greece,  but  would  not  accept  a  commaBd 
in  Pompey*s  army,  451,  r.^\  letters  to  Servius 
Sulpkuus,  454,  457,  488,  513,  514,  515.  515, 
527  ;  will  not  take  his  seat  in  the  senate  without 
full  liberty  of  speaking  bis  sentiments,  454^  r.  ^ ; 
hsd  formed  a  resolution  of  following  Pompey  into 
Greece,  454,  r. '  ;  averse  to  Pempey's  deserting 
Rome,  456 ;  resumes  his  intention  of  following 
Pompey  into  Greece,  456,  r.  ^  ;  professes  that  his 
sim  was  to  preserve  the  peace  of  his  country,  456 ;  _ 
determines  to  wait  the  event  of  Caesar's  expedition 
in  Spun,  457,  r.  ™ ;  resolves  to  retire  fiom  Rome, 
457  ;  letters  to  Terentia,  458,460,  461,  462,  463. 
464,  466  ;  attributes  his  cure  to  Apollo  and  .^Bscn- 
lapius,  458 ;  joins  Pompey  in  Greece,  458,  r.  * ; 
his  political  character  stated,  458,  r.  * ;  Dolabells's 
letter  to  Cicero,  460  ;  Dolabella  endeavours  to 
persuade  Cksero  to  quit  Pompey's  party,  460  ;  con- 
jecture respecting  some  money  which  he  wishes  to 
have  paid,  461,  r.  ^  ;  quits  Pompey's  party,  461, 
r.  " ;  Pompey  exasperated  against  him,  461,  r.  ■ ; 
scarcely  ever  executed  an  important  resolution 
without  repenting  immediately,  461,  r.  ^ ;  his  severe 
anxiety,  461,  r.  '  ;  consoles  IHtius  on  the  loss  of 
his  son,  462  ;  thoughts  on  a  future  state,  462 ; 
letters  to  Adlius,  463,  464,  466,  468,  469 ;  re- 
proaches himself  with  negligence  respecting  his 
daughter  Tullia,  463,  r.  "^  ;  letters  toCassius,  465; 
reasons  why  he  declined  a  perseverance  in  the  civil 
war,  465 ;  had  an  interview  with  Csssar  in  Italy, 
466,  r.  ^ ;  letters  to  Trebonius,  467,  496 ;  ac- 
knowledges  fitvouis  received  from  Trebonius,  467  ; 
the  palm  of  eloquence  contested  by  Cslvns,  468,  r.  * ; 
letter  to  Sextilius  Rufus,  468;  repents  that  he 
joined  Pompey,  470 ;  advised  Pompey  to  piopoee 
terms  of  accommodation  to  Casar,  470 ;  lays  down 
his  arms  and  returns  to  Italy,  470 ;  motives  and 
defence  of  his  conduct,  471  ;  letter  to  Cndus  Plaa- 
cins,  472  ;  laments  the  present  and  impending 
calamities,  472;  his  wife  Terentia  divorced,  472,  r. 
V;  letters  to  Torsnius,  472,  474 ;  letters  to  Marens 
Terentius  Varro,  473,  478,  479,  480,  481,  551 ; 
letter  to  Domitius,  474 ;  sdvice  to  Domitius  agamst 
suidde,  474  ;  letters  to  Lucius  Plancus,  474,  551, 
554,  561,  562,  567,  570,  574,  576.  580,  586, 
590,  594  ;  his  friendship  for  Plancus,  475  ;  dedares 
that  he  joined  Pompey  contrary  to  his  own  inclina- 
tion, in  compliance  with  the  solidtation  and  autho- 
rity of  others,  476  ;  blamed  for  not  standing  neater 
in  the  war  between  Pompey  and  Cnsai^  4/6,  r.  *  ; 
letters  to  Allienos,  476,  478  ;  letter  to  Ludus  Mea- 
dnius,  476  ;  censures  Pompey  for  his  conduct 
towards  him,  477;  obliged  to  associate  with  the  Ce- 
sarean party,  477;  dedares  that  he  never  sacrifioed  tho 
public  good  to  his  own  private  views,  477  ;  rtjcctod 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  in 
his    private   opinion,    477,  r.  ';   held    diffisrent 
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npiniom  of  the  tune  thing  at  dSfferent  timei,  477, 
r.  ' ;  motives  for  not  quitting  Rome,  478  ; 
letters  to  Apuldus,  479,  481 ;  his  reasons  for  keep- 
ing Yarro  'within  his  reach,  480,  r.  * ;  inclined  to 
join  the  strongest  party,  481 ;  thinks  it  best  not  to 
disgust  Cttsar  or  his  favourites,  482;  institutes  a 
kind  of  academy  for  eloquence  at  his  own  house, 
483,  r.  *,  484,  485 ;  intends  a  visit  to  Papirius 
Ptetus,  483  ;  resolves  to  retire  into  the  secret  shades 
of  philosophy,  484 ;  his  thoughts  on  Gate's  death, 
485  ;  becomes  an  absolute  Epicurean,  487 ;  general 
sketch  of  his  manner  of  life,  487, 501  ;  laments  the 
desolation  of  the  commonwealth,  488 ;  oontecrates 
all  his  time  and  attention  to  philosophy,  488 ;  letters 
to  Servilius  Isauricus,  489,  498,  503,  505,  507, 
508,  510;  letter  to  Nigidius  Figulus,  489;  finds 
himself  divested  of  all  his  credit,  authority,  and 
hononrs,  and  thinks  it  a  crime  to  continue  to  live, 
490 ;  wishes  to  insinuate  himself  into  the  friendship 
of  Casar,  and  pretends  that  modesty  keeps  him  from 
intimacy,  490  ;  disapproved  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  civil  war  was  carried  oUf  491 ;  oonld  plead  the 
merit  of  having  yielded  aftw  he  was  conquered, 
492 ;  letters  to  Trebianus,  492,  493 ;  letters  to 
Quintus  Gallius,  493,  511 ;  letters  to  Dolabella, 
519, 522, 525,  538, 543  ;  letters  to  Marcus  Brutus, 
496, 498,  499,  501  ;  letter  to  Ligarius,  497 ;  zeal- 
ously patronises  the  city  of  Arpinum,  498;  ad- 
dresses CiBsar  on  the  pardon  of  Maroellus,  499 ; 
thought  it  true  wisdom  to  yield  to  the  drcumstanoes 
of  the  times,  500 ;  Marcus  Maredlus's  letter  to 
him,  500;  letter  to  Ampins,  502;  not  equally 
solicitous  in  all  his  recommendations,  503 ;  mixes 
with  the  chief  of  the  victorious  Action,  503 ;  how 
far  a  patriot,  503,  r.  « ;  letter  to  Ligarius,  504  ;  is 
«sid  to  have  made  Cmar  tremble  by  his  rhetoric, 
504,  r.  ';  letters  to  Aulus  Cndna,  505,  507,  508; 
letter  to  Titus  Furfimius,  505;  Gaicina^s  letter  to 
him,  506 ;  his  skill  in  divination,  508  ;  could  not 
support  the  thoughts  of  deserting  Pompey,  509 ; 
advances  daily  in  the  fnendship  of  Gssar,  510 ; 
letter  to  Publius  Sulpicius,  511 ;  letters  to  Aulus 
Torqnatus,  511,  513  ;  letter  to  Lepta,  517;  in- 
scribed his  Orator  to  Brutus,  518,  r.  ^ ;  letter  to 
Attlus  Torquatus,  518;  is  appointed  to  judge 
between  Nidas  and  Yidius,  519  ;  Gains  Gussius's 
letter  to  him,  522 ;  letters  to  Gnsar,  563 ;  Quintus 
Gicero*s  letter  to  him,  524  ;  gives  Tiro  his  freedom, 
524 ;  letter  \»  Rex,  524 ;  lamento  the  death  of 
TuUia,  525,  527,  528 ;  his  charscter  detracted  by 
his  own  nephew,  525,  r.  i^ ;  Scrvius  Sulpicius's 
letter  to  Gicero,  lamenting  tho  death  of  Tullia, 
525  ;  thinks  G»sar  by  no  means  his  enemy,  528 ; 
letters  to  Lncius  Luoceius,  528,  529;  advantages  he 
derived  from  the  advice  of  Lucceius,  528  ;  Lucceius' 
letter  to  Gicero,  529 ;  laments  how  few  friends  he 
has  left,  and  the  miseries  of  life,  529 ;  Vatinius's 
letter  to  Gicero,  531 ;  sends  four  dialogues  called 
Academicato  Yarro,  531 ;  writes  a  dialogue  between 
Atticus,  Yanoand  himself;  532  ;  letters  to  Quintus 
Yalerius  Orca,  532,  533 ;  recommends  the  citizens 
of  Yolaterra  to  Orca's  protection,  532 ;  Macula 
offnrs  him  the  use  of  his  house,  533 ;  letter  to 
Gluvius,  534  ;  recommends  the  citizens  of  Atclla 
to  the  protection  of  Gluvius,  535 ;  letter  to  Marcus 
Rutilras,  536 ;  letter  to  Yatinius,  536  ;  Gurius's  let- 
ter to  Gicero,  537 ;  blamed  for  not  inquiring  into  the 
conduct  of  DolabeUay  538,  r.  ' ;  letter  to  Auctus, 
540;  &Tonred  the  conspirators  sgainst  Gssar,  542, 
T.*;  sends  Tiro  to  Rome  to  receive  hisdebts,  542;  let- 


ter to  Bithynicns,  542  ;  no  resl  friendship  between 
him  and  Antony,  543,  r.  * ;  approves  of  Dolabella's 
consular  conduct,  543  ;  praises  the  conduct  of  Bru- 
tus on  the  ides  of  March,  544 ;  letters  to  Trebonius, 
544,  563;  Trebonius's  letter  to,  545;  character  of 
his  son,  545  ;  letter  to  Matins,  546  ;  fnendship  for 
Matins,  546 ;  reviled  that  man  [Gssar]  when  dead, 
whom  he  was  the  first  to  flatter  when  living,  547, 
r.*;  Matius's  letter  to,  647;  his  declarations  of 
friendship  to  Brutus  and  Gassius,  549  ;  letter  to 
Oppius,  549 ;  motive  of  his  intended  voysge  into 
Greece,  551,  r.  * ;  Dedmus  Brutus'  letters  to,  552, 
575,  576,  577,  581,  582,  585,  586,  591 :  letters 
to  Dedmus  Brutus,  552,  553, 556,  557,  560, 579, 
580y  581,  591,  593,  595,  598;  neglects  attending 
the  senate  when  divine  honours  were  to  be  voted  to 
GsDsar,  553,  r»  * ;  cannot  appear  with  safety  in  the 
senate,  553 ;  the  occasion  of  his  1st  and  2d  Philip- 
picsy  553,  f .  '  and  *  ;  declines  speaking  when  the 
senate  is  surrounded  with  soldiers,  554 ;  reproaches 
the  conspirators  for  sparing  Antony,  554  ;  laments 
that  he  was  not  one  of  the  conspirators,  554,  562, 
563 ;  supposed  by  Antony  to  have  been  one  of  the 
conspirators,  553,  554 ;  favoured  the  design  of  Oc- 
tavius  against  the  life  of  Antony,  555,  r.  t  •  had  a 
design  of  publishing  his  letters,  555,  r.  ^ ;  found  it 
necessary  to  move  from  Rome,  556,  r.  " ;  the  kill- 
ing of  Cesar  the  noblest  enterprise  recorded  by  his- 
tory, 556 ;  encourages  D.  Brutus  to  act  without 
"Waiting  for  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  557 ;  the 
occasion  of  the  3d  and  4th  Philippics,  558,  r.  *■ ;  563, 
r.  P;  Bythinicns's  letter  to  Gicero,  560  ;  his  flat- 
tery of  Plancus  in  order  to  gain  him  over  to  his 
party,  561,  562  ;  Plancus's  letters  to  Gicero,  561, 
568,  670,  574,  577,  578,  579,  583,  592, 599 ;  be- 
comes'popular,  563 ;  a  design  to  destroy  him,  564 ; 
Gaius  Gassius*s  letters  to,  565,  567,  578,  598 ; 
Asinius  Pollio's  letters  to,  565,  590,  593  ;  his  ad- 
vice to  Pkncus,  567 ;  letter  to  Lepidus,  567  ;  is 
always  ready  to  assist  Plancus  with  his  advice  and  in- 
terest, 570  ;  hopes  for  a  favourable  turn  in  the  affairs 
of  the  state  570;  recommends  Plancus  to  persevere, 
571;  places  a  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  572,  r.  "  ;  was  the  only  man  who  dared  to 
assert  his  freedom  and  independency  in  the  senate, 
573;  his  engagements  with  Octavius,  573,  r.  '; 
inveighed  against  the  measures  of  Antony,  573 ; 
Galba's  letter  to,  574  ;  Octavius  refuses  to  hearken 
to  his  advice,  576 ;  his  disappointment  in  Antony 
not  being  defeated,  580 ;  advises  Plancus  not  to  wait 
for  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  581 ;  Marcus  Lepidus's 
letter  to,  582  ;  letters  to  Fumius,  584,  596  ;  dis- 
pleases Octavius  by  an  ambiguous  expression,  585 ; 
Lentulus's  letter  to,  586 ;  will  not  expose  himself  to 
any  danger  that  prudence  can  prevent,  59 1  ;  Gsssius' 
(Qusstor)  letter  to,  597 ;  his  eloquence  of  more 
avail  than  all  the  armies  of  their  generals,  597 ;  ho- 
nours paid  him  by  the  populace,  597,  r.  ^ ;  the 
ruin  of  the  republic  would  have  been  prevented  by 
following  his  advice,  598,  r.  *  ;  letter  to  Ampius, 
598  ;  Plancus's  letter  to,  599 ;  artfully  ensnared  by 
Octavius,  600,  r.  ^;  conjecture  how  fiir  he  assisted 
Octavius  in  obtaining  the  consulate,  600,  r.  ^ ;  was 
sacrificed  to  the  resentment  of  Antony,  6()0,  r.  ^ ;  his 
composure  at  his  death,  600,  r.  i 

Giccro's  (the  Younger,)  letters  to  Tiro,  559,  560 ; 
account  of  him,  559,  r. ' ;  lived  with  Gratippus 
both  as  his  son  and  pupil,  559 ;  his  studies,  559 ; 
his  courage  and  conduct,  588 

Gilida,  extent  of  that  province,  400,  r.  ',  427  ;  mili- 
R  R 
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tery  piepa'ntioDs  tbefe  br  (^oero,  401 ;  added  to 
the  proTiDcet  bj  P.  Servilius,  400,  r. ' ;  pmton 
draw  lots  for  the  goTcrument  of,  407 ;  preTented 
bj  Cicero  from  seoding  depaties  to  thank  Appius, 
409  ;  teverely  plundered  by  Appius,  410,  r.  * 

Ciliz,  380 

Gilo  Magius  stabs  Harcellus,  and  then  kills  himself, 
530 

Cimber,  his  treachery  to  Oesar,  502,  r.  * 

Cineas,  432,  r.  p 

Gipius,  saying  of,  534 

Circeoaian  'games  consisted  of  shows  of  tuioos  kinds, 
442,  r.« 

Ciyil  war,  victory,  the  supreme  evil  of,  481 

Cleopatra,  461,  r.  « 

ClodiuB  procures  a  law  that  no  person  shall  harbour 
Cicero,  338,  r.  < ;  treachery  to  Cicero,  343,  r.  * ; 
pillages  and  bums  Cicero's  houses,  367,  r. ' ;  au 
enemy  to  the  laws  and  tranquillity  of  Rome,  368 ; 
after  having  driven  Cicero  from  Rome,  opposes 
Pompey  and  C«sar,  369,  r.  »,  370,  r.  < ;  his 
schemes  against  Cicero,  369,  r.  ^  ;  law  procured 
by  him,  369,  r.  ' ;  intrudes  on  the  matrons' 
mysteries,  370  ;  suspected  of  erim,  con,  with 
hit  three  sisters,  370,  r,  ° ;  opposes  the  recal  of 
C  cero,  870,  r.  ^  ;  impeached  by  Milo  as  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace,  370,  r.  ^. ;  killed  by  Milo,  386, 
r.  *  ;  his  funeral  pile  made  of  the  benches  of  the 
senate-house,  387,  r. ' 

Clodius,  Marcus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Adlius,  406 

Clnvius,  403 ;  the  cities  of  Mylata  and  Alabanda  in- 
debted to  him,  404  ;  has  demands  on  Heraclea 
Bargyloe  and  Caunus,  40i  ;  his  dispute  with  the 
Caunians,  404,  r.  J ;  Cicero's  letter  to,  534 

Coeceitis,  479 

Ccelius,  Marcus,  letters  to  Cicero,  389, 393, 394,  396, 
397,  398,  405, 412,  421, 422,  435,  438, 442,  452, 
454,  459 ;  Cicero's  letters  to  him,  393,  408,  411, 
425,  426,  427.  433,  441,  455  ;  account  of,  389, 
r.  ^  ;  wishes  Cicero  to  address  some  of  his  works  to 
him,  395 ;  complains  of  the  ingratitude  of  Appiust, 
442;  Lucius  Domitius  becomes  his  most  bitter 
enemy,  442  ;  Appius  endeavours  to  persuade  Ser- 
vius  to  impeach  him,  442 ;  indicted  on  the  Scan- 
tinian  law,  442;  lodges  an  infoionation  against 
Appius,  442  ;  endeavours  to  persuade  Cicero  to  join 
Cesar,  454 ;  laments  his  having  joined  Ciesar,  459; 
encourages  Pompey's  party  at  Rome,  459 ;  mur. 
dered  by  the  soldiers  of  Cmar's  faction,  460,  r.  ^ 

Cognosce  explained,  378,  r. ' 

Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  507 

Comitial  days,  407,  r.  ^ 

Commagene,  a  part  of  Syria,  403 

Con£dence  frequently  passes  for  skill,  377 

Conscript  fathers,  the  council  of  the  republic  addressed 
by  that  term,  688,  r.  ' 

Consuls  become  infamous  barterersfor  provinces,  369; 
not  under  the  age  of  forty-two,  543,  r.  ^ ;  might  not 
be  sued  for  until  two  yean  after  having  served  the 
office  of  pnetor,  597,  r.  » 

Consulars,  whom,  486,  r.  "» 

Corcyra,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  now  called  Corfu, 
395,  r.',  472 

Corinth,  a  dty  of  Peloponnesus,  526 

Cornelia  visits  the  wife  of  Cicero,  387 ;  her  character, 
399,  r. » 

Cornelian  law,  402,  r.  y,  431,  r.  i> 

Cornelius,  337,  346 

Cornificius.  422  ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  382,  537,  540, 
555,  556,  557,  558,  560,  580,  596;  account  of 


him,  537,  r.  ^ ;  lost  his  life  in  defence  of  his  pro- 
vince, 595,  r. ' 

Corporation,  or  municipal  towna,  428,  r.  * 

Cossinius,  Lucius,  recommended  by  Ckxio  to  Sul- 
piciu9,  515 

Corycus,  in  Cilieia,  697 

Crassipes,  374;  married  to  Tullia,  355;  Cicero's 
letter  to,  415 

Craasus,  Marcus  Lidnins,  Cicero's  letter  to,  360  ; 
Cicero's  profession  of  friendship  for  him,  360  ;  gives 
a  general  treat  on  10,000  tables,  and  three  months' 
provisions  of  com,  360,  r.  J;  aeeepts  the  provinee  of 
Syria,  with  a  design  of  making  war  on  the  Parthbna, 

360,  r.  k ;  regulated  his  attachment  by  his  interest, 

361,  r.  * ;  his  son  heads  a  body  of  knighta  in  anp- 
port  of  Cicero,  369,  r.  '  ;  cause  of  variance  between 
him  and  Cicero,  373 ;  sets  off  for  Syria,  374,  r.  i ; 
account  of  him,  495,  r.  ^ 

Criminals  employed  on  the  roads,  358,  r.  « 

Cromwell,  paragram  of  his,  415,  r.  " 

CromyacHs,  in  Cypnis,  597 

Cularo,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Allobroges,  new  Gre- 
noble, 592 

Culeo  returns  to  Lepidus,  582 

CuUeolus,  Ludus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  376 

Cumsi,  a  city  in  Campania,  390,  r.  ^ 

Curin,  their  votes  considered  as  the  voice  of  the  people, 
375.  r.  " 

Curio,  Cains,  347,  435 ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  378,  381, 
382,  383,  384,  885,  413 ;  his  character,  378,  r.  J , 
381,  r.«,  396,  r.  •;  his  debts  paid  by  C^ar, 
378,  r.  i ;  lost  his  life  before  the  batUe  of  PharaaKa, 

378,  r.  i ;  his  infamous  intercourse  with  Antony, 

379,  r.  "  ;  gives  public  games,  383,  r.  * ;  theAtre, 
394  ;  gives  panthen  to  Ccelius,  398,  408;  prepares 
to  oppose  the  demands  of  Csssar,  407  ;  joins  Ccaar  s 
party,  422 ;  becomes  a  convert  to  Cesar,  428 

Curius,  433  ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  877,  503, 537,  539, 

540;  account  of  him,  503,  r.  ^ 
Curius,  Manius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Solpidus, 

513 
Curius,  Marcus,  recommended  byCioero  to  Auetns,540 
Curtius,  457,  534 

Curule  magistrates  drawn  in  a  car,  469,  r.  ^ 
Curvus,  Ludus  Oenucilius,  recommended  bj  Cioero 

to  Thermus,  402 
Cuspius,  Publius,  345 
Cnstidius,  Ludus,  428 
C3'bira,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  514,  r.  ^ 
Cybirats  hunt  panthers,  398 
Cyprus  had  a  peculiar  claim  on  the  patronage  of  Cato, 

419,  r.  r ;  extremely  oppressed  under  the 

ment  of  Ptolemy,  419,  r.  f 
Cyzicum,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Propontis,  393 


D. 


Dalmatia,  Vatinius's  victories  in,  539 

Damasippus,  355,  356 

Death  to  be  wished  for,  after  the  lots  of  liberty  in  a 
country,  525  ;  consolation  drawn  from  the  prospect 
of  ruined  cities,  526;  Addison's  reflections  amongst 
the  repositories  of  the  dead,  526,  r.  ^ ;  in  an  honest 
cause  ought  never  to  be  shunned,  547 

Decemviri,  account  of,  580,  r.  f;  appointed  to  distri- 
bute lands  to  the  soldiers,  585,  r.  * 

Decurio,  that  office  explained,  517,  r." 

Deiotarus,  prince  of  Galatia,  412,  417,418,465,  r.^; 
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his  cbanoter,  400,  r.  ' ;  bis  great  army,  405,  r.  °  ; 
offers  to  join  Cicero  with  his  forces,  417 

Demetrius,  Magus,  on  being  gnmted  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  took  the  name  of  Publius  Cornelius,  468 

Demetrius,  a  celebrated  orator,  525,  r.  * 

Democritus  of  Sicyon,  476 

Dialogue  writers  have  the  privilege  of  drswing  up  dia- 
logues which  had  never  taken  place,  532 

Dictator*  a  magistrate  invested  with  supreme  and  abso- 
lute power,  396,  r.  " 

Diodorus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  479,  r.  "* 

Diodotus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  479,  r.  ■ 

Diogenes,  Laertiua,  praaerv«d  the  will  of  Epicarus, 
392,  r.» 

Dion  Casslns,  338,  r.  ',  340,  r.  ",  345,  r.  » 

Dionysius,  351,  r.  ^i  steals  books  from  Cicero's 
library,  511 

Divination  attended  to  by  the  senate,  347f  r.  ^  ', 
derived  from  the  Etruscans,  508,  r.  ^ 

Dolabella  exhibits  articles  of  impeachment  against 
Appius,  421 ;  his  wife  obtains  a  divorce,  421  ;  un. 
grateful  to  bis  patron,  430 ;  marries  Tullia,  438, 
439,  441 ;  joins  Cspsar,  451 ;  letter  to  Cicero, 
460 ;  his  character,  460,  r.  ^,  638,  r.  ' ;  endea- 
voors  to  persuade  Cicero  to  leave  Pompey,  460; 
his  neglect  of  Tullia,  463  ;  divorce  purposed,  464  ; 
reasons  for  a  divorce,  464,  r.  ';  employs  his  power 
to  seditious  purposes,  464,  r.  '  ;  attended  Caesar 
in  the  African  war,  480,  r.  ^ ;  Cicero*s  letters  to 
him,  519,  522,  525,  538,  543 ;  doubts  whether 
the  marriage  with  Tullia  was  dissolved,  525,  r.  <*, 
526,  r.  4 ;  disperses  the  mob  that  gathered  about 
Csesar's  altar,  543,  r.  < ;  saves  the  commonwealth 
as  well  as  the  city,  544  ;  if  he  should  not  succeed 
in  Syria,  intends  to  join  Antony,  586 ;  obliged  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Antiochia,  587  ;  pots  an  end 
to  his  life  by  commanding  one  of  his  slaves  to  be 
his  executioner,  587,  r,^;  in  his  march  fh>m  Asia 
laid  waste  the  country,  and  seized  the  public  mo. 
ney,  588 ;  his  fleet  destroyed  by  Lentulus,  589  ; 
the  gates  of  Antiochia  shut  against  him,  and  his 
troops  desert  him,  589  ;  defeated  by  Cassios, 
596,  r. " ;  collects  his  forces  at  Laodioea,  597 ', 
price  of  wheat  in  his  camp,  597 

Domitian  improved  Augustus's  poetical  court  of  ju- 
dicature, 357,  r,  *■ 

Domitii,  436 

Domitius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  474 ;  account  of  him, 
474,  r.  J 

Domitius,  Lucius  Enobarbns,  one  of  Caesar's  avowed 
enemies,  390,  r.  ' ;  disappointed  in  his  election, 
442;  seized  and  stiangled  by  Bellienus,  452; 
treated  by  Caesar  with  generosity,  453,  r.  ^ 

Dvrmchium,  a  city  in  Macedonia,  now  Dnrazzo, 
'341,  r.  fl,  460,  r.  • 


Eooa,  the  first  dish  at  every  table,  487,  r.  ^ 
Egnatius,  359  ;  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Silius,  429 
Egnadufl,  Lucius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Apu- 

leius,  479 
I^gnatius,  Titus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Isanricus, 

503 
Elephants,  terrible  slaughter  of,  359 ;    supposed  to 

partake,   in    some  degree,   of   rational    faculties, 

359,  r.  t ;  drawv  up  in  the  front  of  Scipio's  army, 

481,  r.t 
Elia,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  516 


Elocution,  contnst  between  that  of  Rome  and  Britain, 

485,  r.  i 
Eloquence  not  venal  at  Rome,  387,  r.  '  ;  the  power 

of,  604,  r.  ' 
Epaminondas,  his  glorious  death,  350  « 

Eporedia,  a  town  near  Vercella,  586,  r.* 
Kphesus,  a  dty  in  Ionia,  396,  r.  ^ 
Epicureans,   their   principles    ridiculed,  381  ;   their 

absurd  doctrine  of  ideas,  521,    r.  * 
Epicurus  left  his  school  and  gardens  to  the  sect  of 

philosophers  called  by  his  name,  392,  r.  * 
Rpiplianea,  a  city  in  Cili'cia,  417,  r.  ^ 
Epirus  contiguous  to  Greece,  514,  r.  " 
Epistolary  correspondence,  the  proper  subjects  for,  383 
Equestrian  order,  coalition  of,  with  the  senate,  477,9*.  '; 

required  an  estate  equal  to  about  300M.,  523,  r.  * 
Etesian  winds,  440,  442 
Evaoder,  Caiua,  381 
Evocati,  troops    composed  of   experienced   soldiers, 

403,  r.  • 
Euripides'  death  occasioned  by  excessive  joy,  452,  r.  * 
Euthydemus,  404 
Eutrapelus,  501 


F. 


FABfus,  Quintus,  389 

Fabius,  Marcus,  424,  425  ;  his  friendship  with  Ci- 
cero, 433  ;  Cicero's  character  of,  433 ;  his  brother 
intends  selling  an  estate  at  Herculaneum,  433 

Fadius,  Titus,  letter  of  consolation  to,  on  his  banish- 
ment, 386 ;  burned  to  death  by  order  of  Balbus, 
for  refusing  to  enter  the  lists  at  the  gladiatorial 
games,  594 

Falemian  wines,  533,  r.  ^ 

Farmers  of  the  public  revenues,  357,  r.  •;  decree  in 
their  favour  by  Lentulus,  376,  r,  ' 

Favonius,  398,  436 

Feasts  of  the  Romans,  487,  r,  ',  ^,  " 

Feridius,  Marcus,  recommended  by  Ccelius  to  Cicero, 
398 

Flaccus,  Avianus,  and  his  two  sons,  recommended  by 
Cicero  to  Allienns,  478 

Flaccus,  Marcus,  338 

Flavins,  Caius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Acilius,  464 

Forum,  a  place  of  general  resort,  529,  r.  ' 

Forum  Voconil,  a  town  in  Provence,  now  called  Lo 
Luc,  579 

Fregellae.  Cicero's  letter  to  the  magistrates  of,  429 

Friendship,  private,  ought  to  give  way  to  more  exten- 
sive obligations,  368,  r.  ^ 

Fufidius  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Brutus,  498 

Furfanius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  505 

Fumius,  413,425,  436,  596 ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  584, 
596  ;  Cicero  encourages  him  to  seek  glory  in  the 
field  rather  than  claim  honours  at  home,  584 

Fusius,  Aulus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Meromins, 
384 

Fusius,  Quintus,  337 

Future  state,  Cicero's  thoughta  en,  462,  r.  ' 


Gabivius,  Aulus,  341,  r.  ■,  369,  r.  '  ;  character  of, 
by  Cicero,  373,  r. )  ;  first  opposed  and  afterwards 
defended  by  Cicero,  373,  r.  J 

Gades,  now  Cadiz,  590 

RRS 
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Galliui,  Quintot,  Cicero's  letters  to,  493,  511 
Gallus,  FabiuB,  Giocro's  letters  to^  343,  355,492, 

634)  535 ;  conjecture  concerning  him,  492,  r.  * 
Games,  public,  are  instances  of  wealth,  not  of  merit, 

382. 
Gauli  Cisalpine,  bow  divided,  390,  r.^;  orders  and 

decrees  of  the  senate  concerning,  406 
Gelling,  Lucinsy  acts  for  the  interest  of  the  republic, 

679 
Gemellus,  Memmius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Sul- 

pidus,  514 
Gladiators,  when  first  introduced  at  Rome,  358,  r.  ' 
Gnatho,  373 
Gorgias,  a  statue  of  solid  gold  erected  to  his  memory, 

602,  r.  « 
Government  doea  not  require  an  absolute  perseverance 

in  one  system  of  measures,  374  ;  best  security  in  the 

affections  of  the  people,  401 
Gracchus,  Sempronius,  354,  r.  ^ 
GraniuB,  account  of  him,  495,  r.  ^ 
Grecians,,  carelessness  their  general  chancteristicy  445 
Greek  ftrces,  358,  r.  * 
Grovesy  consecrated^  550,  r.  ' 


H. 


HAcnARETUB  rccommended  by  Cicero  to  Sulfndus 

515 
Hammonius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Sulpidus,  515 
Helico,  532 

Heraclea,  a  city  in  Caria,  404,  r.  ^ 
Herculaneum,  433,  r,  ^ 
Hercules,  story  of  Pleasure  and  Virtue  a,ppearing  to 

him,  349,  r.  « 
Herennius,  467,  r.  * 

Hesiod,  his  writings  recommended  by  Cicero,  518 
Hippias,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Acilius,  468 
Hippius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  magistrates  of 

Fregelln,  429 
Himis,  394,  411,  436,  441  ;  supported  by  Pompey, 

397  ;  character  of,  394,  r.  ^  ;  affects  to  act  the  par 

triot,  398 
HirtiuB,  484,  541 ;  did  not  go  with  Csesar  into  Africa, 

481,  r. ' ;  conducted  himself  as  a  consummate 

general,  590 
Hispalis,  a  dty  of  Spain,  594,  r.  ^ 
Hispo  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Silius,  416 
Hissing,  displeasure  shown  by,  437,  r.  f 
Homer,  a  passage  misapplied  by  Ci<:eit>,  378,  r.  ' 
Honour,  the  next,  to  being  applauded  by  the  worthy, 

is  to  be  abused  by  the  worthless,  534,  r.  " 
Hortensius,  340,  r.  *^,  and  " ;  his  death  and  character, 

438,  r.  « 
Hospitality  considered  as  a  primary  social  duty,  452, 

r.  • 
Hyberbole,  a  figure  of  speech,  415,  r.  » ;   a  prevailing 

figure  with  Cicero,  544,  r.  k 
Hypocrisy,  necessity  of,  for  a  man  to  keep  well  with 

the  world,  431,  r.K 
Hypocrites,  proper  objects  of  ridicule,  443,  r.  p 
Hypsnus,  345 


Iamblicus,  an  Arabian  phylarch,  405 
Iconium,  a  dty  of  Cilicia,  395,  r«  i* 
Illyricum,  comprehended  Austria,  Hungary,  Sclavonia, 
Bosnia,  and  Dalmatia,  531,  r.  ' 


Impcrator,  during  the  timeaof  the  republic,  explained, 

333,  r. »» 
Integrity,  cannot  be  g^ven  up  with  a  good  graoe,  368^ 

r.  k 
Intemelium,  a  maritime  dty  in  Liguria.  452,  r. ' 
Intercalation,  performed  by  the  pontifical  college  at 

their  discretion,  388,  r.  * 
Intercessor,  witticism  of  Cicero  on,  492,  r.  ' 
Interest  of  money  lowered  in  Cilida  by  Cicero,  410, 

Interrex,  that  office  explained,  379,  r.  ^ 

Issus,  a  dty  on  the  frontiers  of  Cilicia  and  Syita, 
412,  r.  * ;  Alexander,  having  defeated  Dariosy 
consecrated  three  altars  there,  4l8,  r.  * 

Italy,  cause  of  the  war,  349,  r.  ■  ;  government  of  the 
corporate  towns,  858,  r.  ^ 


Jdba,  account  o^  and  his  death,  471,  r.  * 
Julia,  Cnsar's  daughter,  her  death,  364,  r.  «L 
Julian  law,  437,  r.  ^ 
Julius,  Lucius,  345 
Junius,  355 


Labrrius,  account  of,  380,  r.  ' 

Labienus  goes  over  to  Pompey 's  ptrty,  450,  451 

Lttlii,  396 

Lslius,  and  Sdpio  Afncanus,  their  friendship,  334,  r. ' 

Lsenius,  Marcus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Silius, 
411 

Lamia,  408 ;  supported  by  Cioero  in  his  election  for 
praetor,  552 

Laodicea,  a  dty  of  Phrygia,  395,  r.  f 

Larissa,  two  dties  of  that  name  in  Thessaly,  515,  r.  ^ 

Laterensis,  decreed  by  the  senate  a  public  funeal  and 
a  statue  to  his  memory,  592,  r.  J 

Latian  Festivals,  institute  by  Tarquin,  422,  r.  * 

Latin  language  to  be  used  by  governors  of  provineesy 
427,  r. « 

LaUum,  a  part  of  Italy,  made  free  of  Rome,  494,  r.  >■ 

Laudatores,  witnesses  to  the  charscter  of  persons  who 
were  arraigned,  366,  r.  ' 

Law  profession  held  in  great  esteem,  362,  r.  ^ 

Law,  knowledge  of,  not  to  be  acquired  merely  by 
books,  550 

Legion,  number  various  at  difierent  periods,  517,  r.  ^; 
how  styled,  667,  r,  " 

Lentulus,  Ludus,  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolomy, 
486,  r.  IT 

Lentulus,  P,  341,  342,  r.  ^  ;  344,  r. » ;  345,  r.  - ; 
359,  r.  1" ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  343,  846, 817,  348, 
352,  356,  366 ;  moves  for  the  recal  of  Cicero, 
343,  r.  ^,  344,  r.  ^  ;  thought  the  obligation  to  hit 
country  superior  to  every  other,  844,  r.  ^ ;  proposed 
and  carried  a  law  in  fiivour  of  Pompey,  345,  r.  *  ; 
his  friends,  352 ;  Pompey*s  advice  to  him,  353 ; 
advised  by  Cicero  to  make  himself  master  of  Alex- 
andria  and  £^ypt,  358 ;  Pompey  his  friend,  357  ; 
recalled  Cicero  from  banishment,  371 ;  flattery  of 
Cicero  to  him,  376;  gives  judgment  against  the 
farmers  of  the  revenues,  376,  r.  *  ;  letter  to  Cioero, 
586  ;  takes  Dolabella's  transports,  586 ;  complains 
of  ill  treatment  from  the  Rhodians,  586  ;  boasts  of 
his  services,  587 ;  letter  to  the  consuls,  senate,  &c, 
588 ;  gives  an  account  of  Dolabella  and  hia  fleet, 
588 
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Lepidui  deliven  ApelU  u  a  hostage,  579  ;  letter  to 
Cioeroy  582 ;  encamps  near  Forum  Vooonii,  582 ; 
bis  professions  of  loyaltj  to  the  senate,  582  ;  a  few 
days  after  joins  Antony,  582,  r.  ^  ;  Planeas  joins 
him  with  his  troops,  683 ;  bis  army  not  to  be  trusted, 
584 ;  does  not  punish  a  sedition  in  his  army,  584; 
letter  to  the  senate  and  people,  389  ;  joins  Antony, 
591,  r.  *,  592  ;  his  sincerity  doubted  by  Flancus, 
592 ;  his  infamons  eonduct,  596  ;  his  adherents 
declared  public  enemies  by  the  senate,  598 

Lepta,  423,  445;  Cicero's  letters  to,  517,  533 

Letters  frequently  written  by  the  Bomans  during  their 
meals,  501,  r.  » 

Leucas,  a  Grecian  island,  now  St  Manre,  444,  r.  * 

liberty,  a  temple  to,  erected  on  the  area  of  Cicero's 
house,  340,  r.  ^ 

Libo,345 

Lidnian  law,  894,  r.  * 

Lictors,  a  sort  of  beadles  who  attended  the  consuls,  &e., 
455,  r.  V 

Ligaritts,  Cicero's  letters  to,  497,  504 ;  account  of  him, 
497,  r.  *  ;  Cicero  endeavours  to  obtain  his  pardon, 
504 ;  after  having  obtained  a  pardon,  joins  Brutus 
in  his  conspiracy  against  Caosar,  504,  r.  f 

ligurius,  a  great  fitvourite  of  Casar,  his  death,  592 

Lilybcum,  a  sea-port  in  Sicily,  466,  r.  "^ 

Uons,  500  killed  atPompey's  hunting  matchee,  859,  r.  < 

LolUus,  406 

Lucan,  his  character  of  Cnrio,  379,  r.  i 

Lucca,  a  town  of  Ciialpine  Gaul,  368,  r.  ^ 

Luoceius,  376,  449 ;  account  of  him,  349,  r.  * ;  wrote 
the  history  of  the  Italic  and  Marian  dvil  wars,  349 ; 
Cicero's  letters  to  him,  349,  528,  529  ;  his  firm- 
ness of  mind,  528 ;  letter  to  Cicero,  529 

Lnceria,  a  dty  in  Italy,  465,  r.  ^ 

Ludlius,  account  o^  495,  r,  ^ 

Lucullus,  333,  r.  *,  344,  348 ;  infidelity  of  his  wife, 
391,  r. « 

Lupercal,  a  range  of  buildings  at  Borne,  550,  r.  * 

Lupus,  345,  346 

Lyda,  part  of  Asia  Minor,  586,  r.  ^ 

Lysippus,  350,  r.  ^ 

Lyso,  445,  466 ;  recommended  by  Cioero  to  Sulpidns 
514,  515 


H. 


Macula  offers  Cieero  the  we  of  Us  house,  5S3 

Matius,  357 

Megalesian  games,  426,  r.  ■ 

Manilius,  364 

Manlius,  Marcus,  388 

Manlitts,  Titus,  recommended  byCicero  toSulpidus,  515 

Manners,  superintendant  of,  495 

Marcellinus,  344,  846 

Msicellus,  Caius,  the  elder,  Cicero's  letter  to,  400 

Maroellus,  Cains,  Cicero*s  letters  to,  399, 420,  440 

Marcellus,  Marcus,  Cicero*s  letters  to,  399,491,  494, 
500,  529 ;  letter  to  Cicero,  500 ;  account  of,  399, 
T.  *;  warmly  opposed  by  Csesar,  390,  r.  «;  slow 
«nd  inactive,  412  ;  a  proof  of  his  virtue,  491 ;  dur- 
ing his  voluntary  exile  visited  by  Brutus,  491, 
r.  ' ;  Cicero  endeavours  to  persuade  him  to  return, 
491,  494,  500;  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in 
Italy,  494,  r.  ';  obtains  a  pardon,  498;sUbbed 
by  Magius,  530;  where  buried,  530;  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory  erected  at  Atheui ,  at  the  public 
expense,  530 


Marian  dvil  wars,  349,  r  .• 

Mario,  446 

Marios,  Marcus,  376,  r.  7,  457,  r,  » ;  cause  of  the 
dvil  wars,  349,  r.  •;  Cicero's  letters  to,  357,  387, 
470,  487  ;  charscterised,  357,  r.  " ;  horrid  outrages 
of  his  party,  488,  r.  ' 

Matius,  382 ;  Cicero's  letter  to,  546  ;  his  diaractcr, 
546,  r.  ^ ;  gardening  and  poetry  his  fikvourite  amuse- 
ment,  546,  r.  ^  ;  letter  to  Cicero,  547  ;  laments 
the  death  of  Cnsar,  547;  reflections  cast  on  him 
after  the  death  of  Cnsar,  547 ;  hb  .friendship  for 
Cosar,  548 

Mato,  433 

Matrinius,  442 

Mauritania,  in  Africa,  593,  r.  * 

Mazimus,  Q.  Fabius,  his  resolution  when  he  lost  his 
son,  527,  r.  ^ 

Medea,  the  story  of  that  play,  362,  r.  ^ 

Megara,  a  city  near  Corinth,  526,  r.  ' 

Memmitts,  Caius,  Cicero's  letters  to,  881,  384,  391  ; 
account  of  the  family  of,  391,  r.  '  ;  enters  into  an 
infamous  association,  and  turns  informer,  391,  r.  *  ; 
banished,  391,  r.  «;  his  character,  391,  r.  «; 
formed  to  make  woman  &lse,  391,  r.  <: 

Menander,  Ampius,  recommended  by  Cicero,  to  Isau- 
ricus,  508 

Menocrates,  375 

Mesdnius,  445,  447;  Cieero*s  letter  to,  476 ;  recom- 
mended  by  Cicero  to  Sulpicius,  516,  517 

MossaU,  M.  Val.  tried  and  acquitted,  393  ;  condemned 
on  a  second  impeachment,  396 

Messienus,  Publius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Conns, 
429 

Metella,  464,  r.  • 

Metellus,  343,  r.  *,  344,  r.  S  356,  r.  %  370,  r.  ' 

Metellus,  Q.  Cmnl.  Nepos,  attempts  to  procure  the 
recal  of  Pompey,  334,  r.  ^ ;  retiree  in  diigust  to 
Pompey,  834,  r.  ^ ;  censured  by  the  senate,  3;^, 
r.  1 ;  Cicero's  letter  to,  342 ;  letter  to  Cioero,  352 ; 
his  character,  371,  r.  • ;  cause  of  his  exile,  371,  r. 
' ;  superior  to  Cicero  in  acting  consistently,  371,  r.  * 

Metellus,  Q.  Celer,  letter  to  Cicero,  334  ;  complainr 
of  the  persecution  of  his  relation  Metellus,  334 ; 
Cicero's  letter  to  him,  334  ;  character  of  his  wife, 
335,  r.» 

Metns,  417 

Milo,  348, 370,  r.  ^  ;  supported  by  Cicero  in  his  elec- 
tion to  the  consulate,  385;  dissipated  three  con- 
siderable estates  in  shows,  386,  r.  * ;  kills  Clodius, 
386,  r.  ^ ;  banished,  386,  r.  "^ ;  his  estates  sold, 
395,  r.  ^ ;  observations  on  Cicero^s  defence  of  him, 
432,  r.  ^ ;  suspected  of  a  design  sgainat  Pompey's 
life,  432,  r.  « 

Mind,  indications  of  a  low  and  little,  351,  r.  •; 
crimes,  and  not  the  mjustice  of  others,  ought  to 
disturb  ito  serenity,  385 

Minerva,  festival  of,  observed  in  a  riotous  manner,  433 
Mithridates,  a  brave  but  cruel  prince,  overcome  by 
Pompey,  333,  r.  * 

Mitylene,  capital  of  Lesbos,  471,  r.  «,  491,  r.  ' 

Molo,  437,  r.  • 

Money,  scardty  of  in  Cappadocia,  401,  r.  * 

Mopsuhesta,  a  dty  in  Cilids,  411,  r.  ^ 

Mucia,  married  to  Pompey,  and  afterwards  divorced, 

335.  r.  « 
Mucins,  364 
Munatius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  364 

Munda,  a  dty  in  Granada,  518,  r.  * 
Murder;  a  master  murdered  in   his  own  house,  the 
akvefl  punished  with  death,  530,  r.  ^ 
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Mushrooms  in  great  esteem,  495,  r.  S  ^20 
Mutina,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  557,  r.  * 
Mylata,a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  404,  r. ' 


N. 


NiETius,  351 

Narbonne  in  ProYcnoe,  590 

Narona  in  Libumia,  now  called  Croatia,  511, 531 

Naso,  Otacilius,  466 

Nero,  413  ;  Cicero*s  esteem  and  affection  for  him,  413 

Nicaea,  a  city  greatly  indebted  to  Titus  Pinnius,  408 

Nigidins,  Figulus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  489  ;  account  of 

him,  489,  r,  ^ ;  Cnter  is  inclined  to  call  him  from 

exile,  490 
Nobility  amongst  the  Romans,  354,  r.  * 
Nonianus,  Confidius,  45] 
Numa  regulates  the  public  registers,  350,  r. ' 
Numbers,  superstitious  notions  respecting,  446  r,  ' 
Nysa,  protection  for  the  citizens  requested  by  Nero, 

413 

O. 

Oblioatiomb,  on  asking,  385 

Ocella,  his  amours,  422 

Octavius  takes  the  name  of  Augustus  Cassar.  542,  r.  <■ ; 
forms  a  design  against  the  life  of  Antony,  555; 
the  design  iiivoured  by  Cicero,  555,  r.  v ;  complains 
of  the  ambiguous  expressions  of  Cicero,  565  ;  joins 
the  triumvirate,  592,  r.  •«,  600,  r. ' ;  his  conduct 
complained  of  by  Plancus,  599 ;  advances  with  seve- 
ral legions,  in  order  to  demand  the  consulate,  399,  r.  * 

(Enomaus,  story  of  that  tragedy,  432  r.  » 

OfSlius,  his  opinion  on  wills,  387 

Omens  observed  by  the  Romans,  361,  r.  " 

Oppius,  359,  457  ;  Cicero's  letter  to,  549 

Oppius>  Lucius,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Oallius, 
494 

Optimates,  their  irresolution,  436,  r.  o 

Orators  of  Greece  and  Rome  studied  both  action  and 
diction,  485,  r.  J 

Oratory,  three  dialogues  on,  sent  by  Cicero  to  Len- 
tulus,  375 

Orca,  Q.  Val.,  Cicero's  letters  to,  345,  632,  533 ; 
account  of  hiin,  532,  r.  • 

Orfius  purposed  to  bo  made  king  of  Gaul  by  Cnsar, 
361 

Oscian  farces,  account  of,  358,  r.  ' 

Ostia,  a  town  on  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  481,  r.  < 

Owls  sent  to  Athens,  a  proverbial  expression,  478,  r,\ 
513 


Pacorus,  son  of  Orodea,  king  of  Parthia,  encamps  at 
TyU,  405  -»  i~ 

Pctus,    Lucius  Castrinius,  394;    recommended   by 

Cicero  to  Brutus^  499 
PsBtus,  Papirius,  Cicero's  letters  to,  432,  469.  482, 

484,  486,  487,  494,  501  ;  a  person  of  great  wit 

and  humour,  432,  r.  o  ;  his  noble  descent,  469 
PalflMtra,   or  public  building  for  various  exercises, 

6S5,  r.  >» 
Pansa,  381 ;  died  of  his  wounds,  590 
Panthers,  to  be  procured  for  Coelius,  394,  397,  398, 

408,  426 
Papbos,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  463 
Paragram,  a  species  of  pun,  415,  r.  ° 


Parion,  a  city  in  Hellespontas,  402 

Parthia,  now  a  part  of  Persia,  S97,  r.  ^  ;  a  son  of  the 

king  of,  married  to  a  sister  of  the  king  of  Armenia, 

403;  army  of,  passes  the  Euphrates,  404,  412; 

commits  hostilities,  411 ;    progress  of  the  army, 

412 ;  invades  Syria,  417  ;  progress  of  Cicero  against 

them,  417,  418  ;  repulsed  by  Cassius,  and  driven 

out  of  Syria,  424,  r.  « 
Patricians,  higher  and  lower  ordev,  469,  r.  f 
i^arty,  strongest  always  the  best,  443 
Patiscus,  398,  426 

PbtrsB,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  444,  r.  * 
Patriots,  their  duty  to  retire  when  they  can  no  longer 

serve  the  state,  356,  r.  4 
Patriot,  Cicero  nndeserving  of  that  chancter,  375,  r.  % 

503,  r.« 
Patro,  Cicero's  acquaintance  with,  392;  wishet  to  be 

reconciled  to  Memmius,  392 
Paulus,  413,  435,  r.  ^;  Cicero's  letters  to,  400, 421 
Pausanias,  359,  r.  « 

Peacocks,  great  value  of  at  Rome,  485,  r.  ^ 
Pearl  of  the  value  of  8,000/.  dissolved  and  drunk  by 

the  son  of  ^sopus,  the  actor,  358,  r. ' 
Peducopanus,  Curtius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  425 
Peducseas  acquitted,  443 
Pclops,  story  of  the  sons  of,  503,  r.  ^ 
Pesoennius,  839 
Pcssinus,  a  city  iu  Phrygia,  433 
Petrcius,451 

Petrinum,  a  town  in  Campania,  533 
Phasdrus,  392 

Phaleris,  a  seaport  in  Greece,  525,  r.  > 
Phania,427 
Phaniaa,  380,  395,  402 ;  a  person  of  eonsammste 

politics,  but  of  infinite  curiosity,  380 
Phamaces  makes  an  excursion  into  Cappadoda,  and 

the  Leftser  Armenia,  465,  r.  ^ 
Philemon,  Metrillius,  383 
PhiletsBTus,  339 
Philippus,  346,  r.  p 
Philippus,  Quintus,  Cicero's  letters  to,  359,  377 ;  con- 

jecturo  concerning  him,  359,  r.  * 
Philo,  392,  r.  f,  433 ;  neommended  by  Cicero  to 

Acilius,  464 
Philoctetes,  a  story  of,  484,  r.  ^ 
Pfailomelum,  a  city  of  Phrygia  Major,  410,  r.  ",  494 
Philosophy,  one  of  the  noblest  blessings  of  God,  420 
Philotes,  of  Alabanda,  assigned  his  effocts  to  Cluviua, 

404 
Philotimus  buys  Mile's  estate  at  an  tinder  valve,  99& 
Philoxenus,  Caius  Avianus,  recommended  by  Ciccfo  te 

Acilius,  466 
Pilius,  406 
Pindenessum,  a  dty  of  Cilicia,  412  ;   Murendevs   t* 

Cicero,  418 
Pinuius,  Titus,  his  son  has  a  considerable  demand  on 

the  city  of  Nica»a,  408 
Piraeus,  a  sea-port  near  Athens,  now  Port-lion,  526 
Piso,  Caius  Frugi,  married  Tullia,  daughter  of  Cieero, 

339,  r.  * ;  bis  character,  342,  r.  * 
Piso,  Lucius  Calphumius,  his  chantctcr,  341,  r.  ", 

450,  r. ' 
Plandus,  341 ;  his  generous  oflkes  to  Cicero^  341,  r.  • 
Phincus,  Cneius,  Cicero's  letters  to,  472,  475,  55 1> 

554,  580,  586,  590,  592,  599 ;  account  of  him, 

472,  r.  ^,  551,  r.  k;  declared  himself  on  the  side 

of  the  senate,  but  soon  went  over  to  Antony,  551, 

r.  ^  ;  advised  by  Cieero  to  act  without  waiting  for 

the  sanction  of  the  senate,  581  ;  purposes  to  JMn 

Lepidus,  583 ;  his  contempt  of  the  army  of  Antdny 
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and  Ventidiiu,  583 ;  decoiyed  in  Lepidut,  583  ;  his 
proceedings  sfpainst  Antony,  592;  wishes  Ciesar  to 
join  him  with  hisarmj,  592  ;  state  of  his  forces,  599 

Plancusy  Lacius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  475 ;  account  of 
him,  475,  r.  <» 

Planius,  MareuSy  recommended  hj  Cicero  to  Dola- 
hella^  422 

Pliny  requested  Tadtui  to  write  his  life,  351,  r.  ' 

Plotian  law,  405,  r.  ' 

Pola,  442 

PoUentia,  a  city  in  Piedmont,  now  called  Pole&za, 
581,  r.  I 

PoUez9  461 

Pollio,  433 

Pollio,  Asinius.  tetters  to  Cicero^  590,  593 ;  la- 
ments  the  action  near  Mutina,  590 ;  his  friend- 
ship for  Antony,  590;  wishes  to  haye  joined  Lepidus, 
590 ;  says  he  will  neither  desert  nor  suniye  tlie 
republic,  591 ;  after  this  declaration,  he,  within  a 
few  months,  joined  Antony,  and  suryiyed  the 
republic  many  years,  591,  r.  ^ ;  his  care  of  hb 
troops,  594 

Polypus  fish,  483,  r.  * 

Pompeia,  370,  r.  " 

Pompeius,  Cneius,  killed  by  Casar's  soldiers,  541,  r.^ 

Pompeius,  Quintus,  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Curius, 
377 

Pompeins,  Quintns  Rufus,  ^  principal  author  of  the 
disturbances  on  the  death  of  Clodius,  390,  r.  ' 

Pompeius,  Sextus,  541,  r.  *> 

Pompey  the  Great,  Cicero*s  letter  to,  333 ;  his  suc- 
cess against  Mithridates,  333,  r.  ^ ;  supposed  cause 
of  his  coolness  to  Cicero,  334,  r.  * ;  his  recal  at- 
tempted by  Metellus  Nepos,  334,  r.  * ;  insists  that 
Antonius  should  be  recalled  from  his  goyemment, 
337,  r.  °  ;  laws  in  his  fayour,  345,  r.  » ;  insulted 
when  he  spoke  in  fayour  of  Milo,  348  ;  artifice  of, 
353,  r.  * ;  theatre,  357,  r. "" ;  killed  500  lions  at  his 
hunting  matches,  359,  r. ' ;  inyested  with  the  go- 
yemment of  Spain  for  fiye  years,  bnt  chose  to  con- 
tinue in  Italy,  361,  n  ^ ;  set  forward  on  his 
expedition  into  Sardinia  and  Africa,  868  ;  his  con- 
yersation  with  the  brother  of  Cicero,  368 ;  refuses  to 
protect  Cicero  against  Clodius,  370,  r.  * ;  foments 
confusion  at  Rome,  383,  r.  ^ ;  made  alterations  in 
the  method  of  choosing  judges,  388,  r,  S  393,  r.  *; 
seldom  spoke  his  real  sentiments,  yet  had  not  arti- 
fice enough  to  conceal  them,  390  ;  secretly  fomented 
the  tumults,  391,  r.  ^\  animated  with  the  most 
patriotic  sentiments,  393 ;  debate  on  the  payment  of 
his  forces,  397;  married  Cornelia,  daughter  of 
Scipio,  399,  r.  i ;  questioned  respecting  Casar,  407; 
looked  on  by  Cicero  as  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  423 ;  Cicero's  pretended  obligations  to  him, 
432,  r.  ^ ;  his  treachery  to  Cicero,  432,  r.  ^  ;  his 
party  attempts  to  diyest  Caesar  of  his  government  in 
Gaul,  433,  r. ' ;  his  chtiracter  by  Cicero  at  diflfisTent 
periods,  435,  r.  *>;  opposes  Ciesar's  being  elected 
consul  before  he  giyes  up  the  command  of  the  army, 
436  ;  senate  and  judges  declare  in  his  fayour,  443 ; 
apprehensive  of  the  power  of  Csasar,  448 ;  receives 
money  for  the  public  use,  449 ;  money  seized  for  his 
use,  449 ;  treated  Csssar's  design  of  invading  Italy 
with  contempt,  451,  r.  1;  the  policy  of  his  leav- 
mg  Rome,  and  removing  the  war  ont  of  Italy,  456, 
r.  i ;  ill-advised  declaration  when  he  left  Rome, 
459,  r.  * ;  after  his  defeat  at  Pharsalia,  is  deserted 
by  Cicero,  461,  r.  »;  defects  in  his  army.  470; 
would  have  overcome  Cssar,  had  his  army  been 
commanded  by  a  general  who  knew  how  to  conquer, 


470,  r.  *> ;  mns  away  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia 
with  a  single  attendant,  470  ;  would  not  follow  the 
advice  of  Cicero,  470;  resolves  to  take  shelter  in 
Egypt,  but  is  stabbed  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  470,  r. 
4 ;  his  body  burned  with  the  planks  of  a  fishing- 
boat,  and  his  ashes  brought  to  Rome,  470  r.  4 

Pompey  (the  Younger)  draws  together  a  yery  consider- 
able army  in  Spain,  517 ;  weakness  of  his  intellects, 
522 

Pomptinus,  the  villa  of  Metrilhis  Philemon,  883 

Pontiffs,  their  function,  589,  r.  ^ 

Pontinius  distinguished  himself  in  the  aOur  of 
Catiline.  430,  r.o 

Pnsdlius,  his  son  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Cssar,  523 

Pnsco,  similar  to  the  cryer  in  a  court  of  justice,  517, 

PrsDtor,  not  chosen  until  two  years  alter  having  served 
the  ofBce  of  ssdile,  584,  r.  *  ;  office,  425,  r.  ^ ; 
could  not  absent  themselves  for  more  than  ten  days, 
551,  r.  1 ;  exhibited  games  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
553,  r.  r 

Pmtorian  cohort,  417,  r. ' ;  provinces,  why  so  called, 
407,  r.  g 

Pravrns,  in  great  repute,  520,  r. ' 

Presdtts  leaves  a  legacy  to  Cioero,  444 

Protogenes,  358 

Ptolemy,  345,  397,  r.  •  ;  fttber  of  Cleopatra,  844,  r. 
1 ;  money  paid  to  settle  him  on  his  throne,  344,  r. 
1 ;  driveu  out  of  Egypt,  344,  r. ' ;  prophecy  found  in 
the  Sibylline  books  against  his  being  assisted  by  the 
Romans,  345,  r.i;  the  part  taken  by  Cicero  to  replace 
him  in  his  kingdom,  345  ;  debates  ou  restoring,  346; 
Cicero  advises  Lentulus  to  place  Ptolemy  on  bis 
throne,  353  ;  his  death,  397  ;  orders  Pompey  to  be 
stabbed,  470r  r. .« 

Publilia  married  to  Cicero,  and  soon  after  parted, 
472,  r.r, 

Pnblius,  his  death,  36 1 ,  r.  i* 

Punning,  remarks  on,  415,  r.  ' 

Pupius,  416 

Puteoli,  a  maritime  city  in  Campania,  now  Pozzuoli, 
431,  r.» 

Puteolanus,  Cluvius,  403 

Pyramus,  a  river  in  Cilicia,  434 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  a  great  soldier,  432,  r.  ^ 


Q. 

QujcsTOR,  was  receiver^neral  of  the  provincial  taxes, 

337,  r.  "  ;  693 
Quindecimvirs,  presiding  magistrates  at  the  games,  and 

keepers  of  the  Sibylline  oracles,  396,  r.  « 


R. 


Racilius,  Lucius,  352 
Kagazonius,  852,  r.  ^ 
Raphael,  his  paintings  in  the  little  Farnese  retouched 

by  Maratti,  371,  r.  r 
Registers,  public  regulated  by  Numa,  350,  r.  ' 
Rex,  Cicero*s  letter  to,  524 
Rhegium,  a  maritime  city  in  Calabria,  535 
Rhodes,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  437,  r,  *,  471, 

r.  * ;  ill  bebayioor  of  tho  Rhodiana  to  Lentulua, 

586,  588 
Rhode,  428 
Romans,  their  manner  of  settling  affairs  of  state,  347, 

r.  * ;  public  entertainments,  357  ;  magnificence  of 
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tlieir  imds,  S5S,  r.  '  ;  pragren  to  ruin,  362,  r.  * ; 
civil  ivur  not  occamoned  by  the  enmity  of  Cosar 
and  Pompey,  but  by  their  fonceririendship,  37*2,  r, 
« ;  diyidml  into  enrisi  whoae  votes  were  oonsidered 
as  the  voice  of  the  people,  375,  r.  " ;  military 
functions  conferred  by  the  people,  376,  r.  ^; 
afiairs  in  confusion,  occasioned  by  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  883,  r.  k,  384 ;  elections  carried  by  bribery 
and  mobs,  386,  r.  ^ ;  law  to  prevent  commotions 
at  elections,  388,  r.  ff;  increase  of  l»ibery,  391, 
r.  <^ ;  393 ;  severe  laws  against  false  aocusen,  405, 
r.  4  ;  soldiers  could  not  be  compelled  to  serve  more 
than  ten  years,  407,  r.  ^ ;  how  divided  by  Romu- 
lus, 428,  r.  y  I  united  under  Pompey,  435 ;  when 
first  supplied  with  water,  435,  r.  f :  tendency  to  a 
civil  war,  444 ;  immense  wealth  acquired  by  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  449,  r.  * ;  convention 
of  senators,  454,  r.  * ;  reclined  on  couches  at  their 
meals,  501 ,  r.  4 ;  state  of  patriotism,  511;  divided 
into  thirty-five  tribes,  515,  r.  » ;  critical  state  of 
the  republic,  520 ;  governors  obliged  to  visit  the 
principal  cities  in  their  provinces,  530,  r.  ^ ;  citizens 
cast  into  three  general  divisions,  539,  r.  ^ ;  centuries 
exphuned,  539,  r.  ^ ;  senators  could  not  be  long 
absent  without  leave,  541,  r.  o ;  capitation-taz, 
596,  r.« 

Ross,  Mr.  his  sentiments  of  Pompey,  353,  r.  ^ 

Rufiis,  Lucius  Mescinius,  Cicero*s  letters  to,  448,  458; 
his  character,  448,  r.  ® ;  on  the  expenses  of  Cicero's 
government  in  Cilida,  448,  r.  P 

Rufiis,  Semproniusy  convicted  of  fiUse  aoeuntions, 
405 

Rufas,  Servius  Sulpidus,  899,  r.  " 

Rnfus,  Sextilius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  468 

Rufus,  C.  Tidus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  428 

RuUus,  422,  r.  * 

Rupa,  382 

Rupilios,  Publius,  416 

S. 

Sabata  fens,  account  of,  681 

Sabinia,  a  city  in  Italy,  544,  r.  ^ 

Sabinus,  544 

Salamis,  a  city  in  Cyprus,  404,  r.  J 

Sallustius,  Caninius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  437 

Samarobriva,  a  dty  in  Belgic  Qaul,  879,  381 

Samoa,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  409 

Sardinia,  ishmd,  480,  r.  *,  534,  r. ' 

Sardinian  laugh,  535,  i\  * 

Sardis,  a  city  in  Lydia,  414 

Satuminus,  his  law  that  the  senate  should  ratify  what- 
ever the  people  ordained,  371,  r.  * ;  prosecution 
against,  443 

ScsBvola.  Qaintus,  376,  388 ;  compiled  a  body  of  laws 
in  eighteen  volumes,  388,  r.  ' 

Scaptius  besieges  the  senate-house  in  Cypmi,  410,  r.* 

Scantinian  law  explained,  442,  r. ' 

Scaurus,  M.  ^milius,  accused  of  a  traitorous  corres. 
pondcnce  with  Mithridates,  371,  r.*;  his  speech 
before  the  assembly,  371,  r.  * 

Scipio  AfricanuB  and  Laelius,  their  friendship,  334, 
r.  ';  his  death,  484,  r.  • 

Scipio,  Metellus,  399,  r.  ^ 

Segulius  execrated  by  Cicero,  591 

Sejanum,  the  true  reading  of,  357,  r.  ^ 

Seius,  381 

Selicius,  348,  484 

Selius,  415 

Senate,  forms  of  proceedings,  346,  r.  4  and  ' ;  power 


of  nomination  of  candidates  for  the  magistncies, 

372,  r.  • ;  singular  custom  of  lengthening  debates, 

436,  r. » 
Seneca,  eulogy  on  Cato,  485,  r.  ^ 
Serranus,  370,  r.  ^ 

Servilius  (the  father),  aeeount  of,  489,  r.  ^ 
Servilius  Isauricus,  348,  r.  «,  345,  400,  r.  %  406  ; 

Cicero's  letters  to,  489,  493,  503,  505,  507,  508, 
510 ;  why  called  laanricus,  489,  r.  k ;  his  death 

in  extreme  old  age,  543,  r.  *• 
Servilius,  Marcus,  convicted  of  extortion,  406 
Servilius,  Strabo,  413 
Servius,  his  opinion  on  wills,  387 ;  tried  and  coavietedy 

396 
Sestins,  449 

Sestius,  Publius,  Cicero^  letter  to,  337 
Sextius,  P.  account  of;  367,  r.  *  ;  Cicero's  letter  to^ 

384 ;  professed  friendship  of  Cicero  for,  384 
Shakspeare  quoted,  365,  391 
Sibyls,  344,  r.i 
Sibylline  oracles  r^gudod  by  the  seoate,  344,  346, 

848,  353 
Sica,  339 

Sicinius,  381,  r.* 
Sicyon,  a  city  of  Peloponnesns,  514 
Sida,  a  sea-port  of  Pamphylia,  402 
Silanus  returns  to  Lepidus,  582 
Silius,  PubUus,  387 ;  Cicero's  letters  to^  406,  411, 

413,  416, 429  ;  governor  of  Btthynia  and  Pontus 

in  Asia,  408 
Sittius,  394,  397,  437 
Sophisu,  besides  the  arts  and  edenoes.  protended  to  a 

knowledge  of  the  meanest  crafb,  502,  r.  * 
Sosis,  Lucius   Manlius,  leconuneuded  by  Cicen»  to 

Aciliu^  463 
Soul,  Cicero*s  opinion  of  the,  inqnind  into,  477»  r» 
Spain,  government  of^  renewed  to  Pompey  for  five 

years,  41  ly  r.  * ;  bow  divided   bj  the  Romans^ 

460,  r.  9 
Spectres,  or  images,  521,  522 
Stable,  a  maritime  town  in  Campania^  357,  r.  * 
Stage  entertainmento  at  Rome,  358  ;  the  Osdan  and 

Greek  farees,  358,  r.  « 
Statues  purchased  for  Cicero  not  approved  of  by  liiai» 

355 
Strabo,  Lucius  Titins,  501 
Suberinus,  Caiusji  recommended  by  Cioero  to  Dola- 

bella,  522 
Suicide,  Cicero's  motives  against,  474 
Sulla,  hU  death,  520,  521 

Superstitious  ceremonies,  crednlityin,  at  Roiiie,3fi0,r.^ 
Sulpidus,  Publius,  Cicero's  letter  to,  511 ;  hat  a 

thanksgiving  for  his  suocesses  in  Illyricum,  51 1,  r,* 
Sulpidus,  Servius,  Cicero's  letters  to,  454,  45 7»  488, 

498,  513,  514,  515,  516,  525,  527  ;  account  of 

him,  454,  r.  J ;  aware  that  the  recal  of  Guar  wonld 

draw  onadvil  war,  454,  r.  >;  his  skill  in  the  laws, 

488,  r.  ^ ;  accepted  of  the  government  of  Achua^ 

498  ;  consolation  to  Cicero  on  the  death  of  TuUia, 

525 
Swimming,  a  polite  exerdse  at  Rome^  365,  r.*  > 
Sylla,  333,  r.  %  356»  r.  ^;  law  made  by  him,  376, 

r.  ^ ;  horrid  outrsges  of  his  party,  488>  r. ' ;  Cioero 

intends  to  purchase  his  house,  496 
Syndics,  a  kind  of  solidtors  of  the  treotory,  404,  r.  > 
Synnada,  a  dty  of  Phyigia,  409 
Syria,  a  great  commotion  there,  405  ;  cannot  be  entered 

without  traversing  Mount  Amanui,  417  »  rq>oci  of 

a  war  in,  427 
Syms,  Publius,  aooonnt  of,  538»  r,  * 
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T. 

TiBoomnifOTua,  a  prince  of  CSlida,  404 

Tarentam,  softness  and  Inxury  of  the  inbaliitAnts, 

381,  r.» 

Tavqaio,  games institated  bj  bim,  iOb^r,  ';  institoted 
the  Lotian  festivals,  422,  r.  4 

Tustts,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  403,  r.  ■ 

TerentU,  Cicero's  letters  to,  838, 339, 458, 460,  461, 
462,  463,  464,  466;  and  Tullia,  Cicero's  letten  to, 
444,  450 ;  drsgged  from  the  temple  of  Vesta,  to  the 
office  of  Valerias,  339;  divorced  from  Gioero, 
472,  r.  7 

Tertolk,  wife  to  Crassus,  360,  r.  » 

ThanksgiTingSijiublic,  on  what  accounts  voted,  4 18,  r.  I* 

Tfaemistodes,  account  of,  350,  r.  * 

Thermos,  Cicero's  letters  to,  402, 403,  414, 427>  428 

Thessalonica,  a  city  in  Biaeedonia,  340 

Thiaso,414 

Thjrrenm,  a  dtj  of  Pelopennesas,  445 

Tigellius,  account  of  him,  534,  r.  p  and  ',  535 

TimsBQS,  his  character  as  an  historian,  349,  r»  ^ 

Timoleon,  aoconnt  of,  351,  r.  ^ 

Tiro,  Cicero's  letteza  to,  444,  445,  446,  447,  451, 
453,  524,  630,  531,  532,  542,  555;  a  ftyourite 
slave  of  Cicero's,  account  of  him,  444,  r.  "  ;  Quin- 
tns  Cicero's  letteia  to,  452,  453, 558  ;  Cicero's  (the 
Youniser),  letters  to,  559,  560 ;  Cicero  gives  him 
his  freedom,  524 

'Htius,  Titus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  462 

Toianius,  Cicero's  letters  to,  472, 474 

Torqoatus,  Anlus,  Cicero's  letters  to,  511,  513,  518, 
520  ;  account  of  him,  511,  r.  ^ ;  Cicero  consoles 
him  on  his  absence  from  Rome,  512 ;  allowed  to 
return  through  the  intercession  of  DolabeUa,  520,  r.i 

Trabea,  the  poet,  469 

Trslles,  a  city  in  Asia  Minor,  395 

Trebatius,  361,  362,  454;  Cieero's  letters  to,  862, 
368,  364,  365,  379,  381,  382,  383,  384,  387, 
388,  493,  550 ;  Horace  addressed  one  of  his  satires 
to  him,  362,  r.  * ;  advised  the  Roman  satirist  to 
swim  across  the  Tiber,  365,  r.*;  looked  on  bj 
CsNar  as  a  wonderful  lawyer,  364 ;  turns  Epcuresn, 
381;  hia  arrogance,  381 

Trsbianns,  Cicero's  letter  to,  492 

Tnbonios,  Anlus,  847 ;  Cicero's  letters  to,  467,  496, 
544,  563 ;  account  of  him,  467,  r.  4  and  %  544, 
n  ^ ;  letter  to  Cicero,  545  ;  invites  Cicero's  son  to 
Asia,  545 

TVeviri,  a  warllka  people  bordeifng  on  Gemmny, 

382,  r.  • 

Treviri  monitales,  inspectors  of  the  public  eoin,  382,  r.' 

Tribunes,  their  rank,  862,  n  * 

Triumph  could  not  be  daimed  without  having  destroyed 
5000  of  the  enemy,  397,  r.  <,  436,  rJ  ;  persons 
demanding,  remained  without  the  dty  until  it  was 
either  gnmted  or  njected,  409,  r. » 

Triumvirate,  Octavius  treato  with  Lepidus  and  Antony, 
and  soon  after  joins  them,  522,  r.>^;  formed,  600^  rJ 

Trojan  Horae,  a  trsgedy,  365,  r.  » 

Trypho  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Munatius,  364 

Tuccius,  Marcus,  405 

Tullia  married  to  Caius  Piso  f^gi,  339,  r.  « ;  mairies 
Crassipes,  855,  r.  ®  ;  marries  Dolabella,  438, 
439,  441;  anives  at  Brundidum,  463;  neglected 


by  Dokbella,  463,  r.*;  divorce  purposed,  464; 
her  death,  525,  r.  ** ;  ■  conjecturo  whether  she  had 
been  divorced  from  DoIabelU,  525,  r.  u*  526,  r.  <i ; 
Sttlpidos>  consolation  to  Cicero  on  her  death,  525 


V. 


Vackbba,  hb  death,  364 

Valeria,  Paula,  divorced,  and  a  treaty  of  marriage  with 

Dedmus  Brutus,  422 
Valerius,  Lndus,  Cicero's  letter  to,  377 
Valerius,  the  lawyer,  380 

Vardai,  a  people  contiguous  to  Dalmatia,  531,  r.  " 
Varius,  accuses  Scaurus  of  bribery,  871 ,  r.  * 
Varro,  M.  Terentios,  Cicero's  letters  to,  473,  478, 

479,  480,  481,  531 ;  his  character,  473,  r.  «i, 

497  ;  recommended  by  Cicero  to  Brutus,  496,  r,  * 

497 
Vatinius,  352,  r.  '  ;  why  Cicero  becsme  his  advocate* 

366,  867  ;  character  of,  366,  r.  ^  531,  r. ',  536, 

r.  ' ;  by  the  aitfrit  examination  of  him  by  Cioeroy 

he  exposed  the  iniquity  of  his  tribunate,  367  ; 

bribed,  367,  r,  * ;  defended  by  Cicero,  373  ;  his 

letters  to  Cicero,  531,  538 ;  widies  to  have  a  public 

thanksgiving,  531 
Vegetables,  luxurious  metliod  of  dressing,  343 
Vdi,  a  dty  in  Italy,  486 
Velia,  a  sea  port  of  Lucsma,  550,  r. ' 
Ventidiua  joins  Antony,  581 
Venusia,  a  town  in  Naples,  466 
VeroellsB,  in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  682 
Vestorios,  406 

Viarian  law  threatened  by  Curio,  422 
Vibullius,  368 

Vioentia,  a  maritime  dty  of  the  Venetians,  582 
Vinidanus,  396 
Virgil  supposed  to  allude  to  Curio  in  vendidit  hie 

auro  patriam,  378,  r.  ^ 
Ulubrean  frogs,  383 
Ulysses,  story  of,  referred  to,  378 
Vocontii,  a  people  of  Narbonendan  Gaul,  592 
Volatenv,  a  dty  in  Tuscany,  recommended  to  the 

protection  of  Orca,  532 
Volcatius,  345,  346,  347,  501  ;  hia  noble  spirit^ 

499,  r. ' 
Volumnia,  463 
Volumnius,  Cicero's  letters  to^  414,  484  ;  account  of 

him,  414,  r. » 
Voludus,  448 
Voluptuaries,  wann  advocates  for  morsl  beauty,  522 


Wit,  the  loss  of  the  true  old  Roman  lamented,  494,r.l 


XmoMBms,  445 


ZoiLDs,  Lndui^  recommended  by  CScero  to  Apoldus, 
481 


THE 


LETTERS 


MARCUS     TULLIUS    CICERO 


TITUS   POMPONIUS   ATTICUS, 
IN  SIXTEEN  BOOKS. 

TRANSLATKD   IMTO   BMOLI8H,   WITH    MOTU, 

BY    WILLIAM   HEBERDEN,  M.D.  F.R.S. 


TO  TR» 

HONORABLE  AND  RIGHT  REVEREND  SHUTE  HARRINGTON, 

LOKD  BISHOP  or  »U£HAM,  &C.  ftc 


My  Lord, 

Tn  ETuIiog  mjwbU  ofyonr  Lordsliip't  penmation  to  inKribe  to  you  the  folIoTving  Letten,  I  iball  not  offend 
your  modesty  by  any  attempt  to  proclaim  to  the  world  what  the  world  ererywhere  acknowledges— yoor 
Lordship's  eminent  virtues.  1  shall  be  content  if  1  can  hide  some  part  of  my  own  deficiency  in  the  splendor 
of  so  great  and  good  a  name. 

Your  Lordship  is  well  acquainted  with  the  originals  from  which  the  following  trsnslation  Is  drawn.    But 
while  all  fiuniliar  letters  must  be  liable  to  obscurity  in  proportion  to  our  ignorance  of  the  persons  and  drcum- 
stanoes,  often  of  little  notoriety,  to  whic!i  they  allude ;  much  more  is  it  to  be  expected,  that  in  a  oorrespondenoe 
entertained  at  so  remote  a  period,  where  there  exist  no  remains  of  the  letters  on  one  side,  and  not  unfrequently 
no  record  of  the  particulais  which  form  their  subject,  many  difficulties  should  present  tbemsel?esy  independent 
of  those  which  are  inseparable  from  customs  and  language  long  since  gone  into  disuse.     It  is  therefore  no  idle 
task  to  render  documents,  at  once  so  curious  and  instructive,  more  extensively  useful,  by  making  them  more 
generally  understood.     For  whether  we  consider  the  matter  or  the  manner  of  these  letters,  their  author,  or 
the  time  when  they  were  written,  they  constitute  in  every  point  of  view  one  of  the  most  precious  remains  of 
antiquity.   Cicero,  as  your  Lordship  knows,  was  not  only  the  greatest  orator  of  Rome  ;  he  wu  at  the  samo 
time  one  of  her  wisest  counsellors,  and  one  of  her  best  citizens.    To  good  natural  parts  he  had  added  incredible 
industry,  and  had  made  himself  master  of  all  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  then  considered  as 
the  only  source,  and,  exclusively  of  revelation,  still  the  brq^htest  source,  of  good  taste  and  right  judgment.  But 
while  the  learning  of  the  Greek  sophist  was  often  suffered  to  waste  itself  in  fruitless  speculation  or  self-conceit,, 
Cicero's,  on  the  contrsry,  appears  to  have  been  constantly  directed  to  the  purposes  of  useful  life,  adding  strength 
and  grace  to  the  manly  powers  of  his  mind.     It  regulated  his  judgment,  and  animated  his  exertions  in  the 
forum  and  in  the  senate,  in  the  various  and  important  offices  which  he  executed  with  singular  diligence  in  the 
republic,  and  likewiae  in  the  discharge  of  those  gentler  duties  of  courtesy  and  friendship,  to  which  he  seems 
never  to  have  been  inattentive.    For  so  occupied  was  his  whole  life,  that  it  may  well  excite  our  wonder  how 
he  found  time  to  write,  or  to  read,  even  a  portion  of  those  works  which  he  composed  and  studied.    His  conduct 
in  the  height  of  his  power,  during  his  consulship,  is  universally  known,  as  well  from  contemporary  histories  as 
from  his  own  orations,  which  yet  remain  an  illustrious  monument  of  his  prudence,  of  his  diligence,  of  his 
eloquence.  His  administration  of  a  provincial  government  is  not  less  distinguished,  and  is  collected  chiefly  from 
the  evidence  of  these  letters.     It  appears  to  have  been  every  way  judicious  and  upright,  and  worthy  of  his  high 
character.    For  in  a  situation  where  other  governors,  removed  fi'oro  tlie  danger  of  immediate  observation,  and 
unrestrained  by  the  sanctions  of  a  pure  religion,  had  too  generally  given  a  loose  to  rapine,  extortion,  and  violence, 
and  had  sacrificed  honour,  conscience,  doty,  every  ornament  and  every  virtue,  at  the  shrine  of  ambition  and 
avarice,  Cicero  stands  almost  a  single  instance  of  unshaken  justice,  patriotism,  and  moral  excellence. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  and  impertinent  to  your  Lordship  to  attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  particulars  that 
made  up  the  life  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Our  business  is  with  bis  Letters.  And  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
any  memorials  more  worthy  of  regard  than  the  genuine  letters  of  such  a  person,  addressed  to  a  most  intimate 
friend,  to  whom  he  opened  his  bosom  upon  all  occasions  without  reserve,  who,  as  ho  says  himself,  was  *'  his 
associate  in  public  affairs,  his  confidant  in  all  private  ones,  and  admitted  to  all  his  converaalion  and  thoughts  V 
They  present  an  undisguised  account  of  his  own  sentiments  and  feelings  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances, 
with  his  opinions  upon  almost  all  the  great  events  and  great  men  of  his  time.    How  highly  they  were  valued 

•  Qui  et  In  pnblica  lo  soclus,  et  in  privatis  omnibus  oonseius,  et  omnium  sermonum  et  oonsillorum  particepa. 
—Ad  Att.  L  18. 


by  his  countrymen,  we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Comelins  Nepos,  who  mentions  **  the  sixteen  books  of  his 
letters  to  Atticns,  from  the  time  of  his  consulship  to  his  death  ;"  and  adds,  that  *'  whoever  should  read  them 
would  little  need  any  other  history  of  those  times,  everything  being  so  clearly  described  respecting  the  zeal 
of  parties,  the  vices  of  the  leading  men,  and  the  changes  of  the  republic,  that  nothing  remains  unrevealed. 
And  his  wisdom/'  says  he,  "  may  well  be  thought  to  have  something  of  divine  inspiration  ;  for  Cioero  not  only 
foretold  what  took  place  during  his  own  life,  but  alio  what  we  now  experience  he  annomiced  like  a  prophet ^" 
To  Englishmen  they  derive  an  additional  interest,  frt»m  breathing  everywhere  a  rational  love  of  liberty,  and  dread 
of  tyranny,  called  forth  by  the  peculiar  crisis  in  which  the  republic  was  placed,  when  it  was  about  to  sink  for  ever 
under  the  yoke  of  despotism.  To  Christians  they  afford  occasion  to  cherish  with  more  fervent  gratitude  those 
consolations  and  hopes  of  revelation,  that  "  anchor  of  the  soul,  both  tme  and  stead&st  V'  ^^  ''"^^^  ^  which 
we  see  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  world  become  a  prey  to  temporal  calamities,  and  overwhelmed  with  despair. 

Besides  the  contents  of  these  letters,  the  style  of  their  composition  is  itself  deservedly  an  object,  of  admiimti«i; 
a  style  free  from  all  pedantry  and  affectation,  from  all  levity  and  impertinence,  perfectly  easy  and  fiHBQisr,  yet 
everywhere  consistent  with  dignity  and  good  manners ;  or  in  the  words  of  Cicero  himself,  when  speaking  of 
Atticus,  **  the  language  is  chaste,  interspersed  with  polite  wit,  and  distinguished  by  marks  of  afiection*'."  But 
these  very  excellences,  while  they  enhance  the  value  of  the  origiaal  letters,  add  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
difficulty  of  a  just  translation.  It  has  been  my  endeavour,  m  the  first  place,  to  give  the  true  sense  of  th® 
anthor ;  then  to  give  it  as  little  altered  from  the  original  as  the  different  genius  of  the  languages  would  permit ; 
to  preserve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  Roman  air,  without  destroying  that  ease  which  gives  to  ejnstolary 
correspondence  its  best  grace ;  not  attempting  to  modernise  terms  of  civility,  or  to  disguise  old  customs  under 
new  habits,  but  wishing  rather  to  familiarise  the  reader  with  ancient  Rome.  For  I  considered  that  theee  lettcta 
ought  to  appear,  not  M  if  Cicero  had  written  in  this  age  and  country,  but  as  if  English  had  been  the  language 
of  Italy  in  his  tfane,  so  that  the  sentiments  and  manners  might  still  be  Roman,  the  medium  only  changed 
through  which  they  are  expressed.  To  the  letters  I  have  added  notes,  which  T  have  studied  to  make  as  few, 
as  short,  and  as  clear  as  I  could,  consistently  with  the  object  of  rendering  more  eanly  intelligible,  not  only  to 
the  English  reader,  but  to  the  scholar,  the  frequent  allusions,  the  hints,  and  broken  sentences  whidi  occur. 
And  though  they  have  not  been  drawn  up  without  considerable  pains  in  perusing  and  weighing  the  opinions  of 
diiierent  commentators,  yet  I  have  generally  thought  it  best  to  give  simply  my  own  judgment,  without 
embarrassing  the  reader  with  my  reasons. 

I  know  not  if  any  apology  be  required  for  having  given  the  names  of  people  with  their  Latin  terminations^ 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  an  attempt  to  translate  a  mere  personal  designation  ?  I  have  not  scrupled, 
therefore,  to  write  Pompeius,  Antonius,  &c.  And  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  public  taste,  which 
is  daily  improving,  will  before  long  adopt  this  alteration  from  the  present  practice.  If  T  have  not  always 
followed  the  same  rule  in  regard  to  the  names  of  places,  it  is  because  countries  belonging  equally  to  all  times  seem 
not  improperly  to  partake  of  the  same  changes  which  obtain  in  the  appellations  of  other  common  objects.  While, 
therefore,  I  have  preserved  the  names  of  persons  unchanged,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  inconsistency 
in  adopting  the  English  terms  of  Rome,  Italy,  and  other  places  familiarly  known  in  modern  language. 

But  I  have  done.  I  have  perhaps  already  trespassed  upon  your  patience  longer  than  I  ought,  were  it  not 
that  under  the  cover  of  your  Lordship's  name  I  considered  myself  in  some  measure  as  addressing  the  public 
It  only  remains  that  I  thank  your  Lordship  for  affording  me  this  public  opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  deep 
sense  of  the  great  and  undeviating  kindness  with  which  you  have  honoured  me  from  a  very  early  period  of  my 
life,  and  which  derived  originally,  among  many  other  blessings,  from  my  dear  and  respected  fiither,  year 
Lordship  has  permitted  to  grow  up  with  my  growth  into  &miliarity  and  friendship.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  great  gratitude,  esteem,  and  affection, 

My  Lord,  your  Lordship's  most  obedient  and  faithful  servant, 
Ikitehet,  October,  182A.  W.  Hnninu. 


b  Sezdedm  volumina  eplstolanun,  ab  consolatu  ^ns    Cicero  ea  solum,  que  vivo  se  aooldenmt,  futora  prcdixit ; 


usque  ad  extremum  tempus,  ad  Atticnm  ecrlptarum ;  quae 
qui  legat,  non  multum  desideret  historiam  oontextam  illo- 
rum  temporum.  Bio  enim  omnia  de  studiis  principum, 
vStllsducum,  ac  mutationibus  roipublice,  perscripta  sant> 
nt  nihil  in  his  non  appareat  £t  facile  ezistimari  possit 
prudentiam  qnodammodo  esse  divinationem ;  non  enim 


sed  etiam,  que  nimc  usu  veniunt,  ceeinit  ut  vatea--€om. 
Nep.  in  Yit.  Attid,  16. 

c  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  vL  19. 

*  Pore  loquuntur,  cum  hunuudtatls  i 
Inatgnes  amoris  notis.— Ad  Att.  i.  19. 
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LETTER   I*. 


(Being  the  fifth  in  GrcBvius*a  edUion,) 
Yov,  who  know  me  to  well,  may  easily  conceive 
what  distreaa  I  have  felt,  and  what  a  severe  loss  I 
have  snstained,  both  in  my  public  and  domestic 
concerns,  by  the  death  of  my  relation^  Lucius.  Fof 
he  possessed  all  the  engaging  qualities  which  can 
arise  from  kindness  and  gentleness  of  manners. 
And  I  doubt  not  that  you  partake  in  this  affliction^ 
both  from  your  regard  to  me,  and  because  you 
have  yourself  lost  in  him  a  most  accomplished  con- 
nexion and  friend,  who  was  attached  to  yoo  as  well 
by  his  own  inclination  as  by  my  frequent  mention 
of  you.  As  to  what  you  say  about  your  sister,  she 
shall  be  my  witness  how  much  pains  I  have  taken 
to  reconcile  my  brother  Qnintus  to  her''.     For,  as 


•  It  is  obvious  that  the  best  arrangement  of  any  series 
Of  letters  must  be  that  of  their  dates.  I  have  therefore 
not  scrupled  to  adopt  this  order  in  regard  to  the  first 
eleven  letters  of  this  book,  which  are  generaUy  acknow 
ledged  to  have  been  very  early  misplaced.  At  the  same 
time,  to  avoid  any  inconvenience  that  might  arise  from  it, 
I  have,  here  and  elsewhere,  as  often  as  the  same  liberty 
has  been  taken,  subjoined  the  number  of  each  letter  as  it 
stands  in  Onevias's  edition.  This  first,  in  the  order  of 
time,  was  written  in  the  685th  yesr  of  Rome,  correspond- 
ing to  the  6Rth  year  before  Christ,  when  Cicero  was  thirty- 
nine  years  old. 

b  Lncius  Cicero  was  oousin-gennan  to  Marcns ;  the  term 
J^ater,  like  the  Greek  iSt\^6s,  being  sutjeot  to  consider^ 
able  latitude  of  signification.    See  book  ii.  letter  7»  note  '. 

c  Quintus  Cioero,  the  younger  brother  of  Marcus,  had 
married  Pomponla,  AttionS*  sister. 


I  thought  him  nnreasonably  offended,  I  wrote  to 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  soothe  a  brother, 
and  admonish  one  who  wsa  my  junior,  and  reprove 
one  who  was  in  the  wrong.  And  by  the  letters 
which  I  have  since  frequently  received  from  him,  I 
trust  that  all  is  again  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  we 
wish.  With  regard  to  my  writing,  you  accuse  me 
without  reason :  for  Pomponia  has  never  acquainted 
me  with  any  opportunity  of  sending  a  letter ;  nei. 
ther  has  it  happened  to  me  to  know  of  anybody 
that  was  going  to  Epinis,  nor  had  I  even  heard  that 
you  were  yet  at  Athens.  As  soon  as  I  came  to 
Rome  after  your  departure,  I  despatched  the  busi- 
ness of  Acutilius,  which  you  had  intrusted  to  me, 
but  it  turned  out  that  there  was  no  need  of  exertion ; 
and  being  persuaded  of  the  sufficiency  of  your  own 
judgment,  I  chose  that  Peduoeus,  rather  than  I, 
should  give  you  an  opinion  by  letter.  For  after 
having  several  days  heard  what  Acutilius  had  to 
say  (with  whose  manner  of  prosing  1  presume  you 
are  acquainted),  I  should  hardly  have  thought 
much  of  writing  to  you  upon  the  subject  of  his 
complaints,  when  I  had  not  scrupled  (which  was 
no  pleasant  task)  to  listen  to  them.  But  while  you 
accuse  me,  remember  that  I  have  received  but  one 
letter  from  you ;  though  you  have  had  so  much 
more  leisure  for  writing,  and  so  many  more  oppor- 
tunities of  sending  your  letters.  When  you  tell 
me  that  if  anybody**  were  offended  with  you,  it 
was  my  business  to  appease  him  ;  mind  what  you 

<l  This  alludes  to  some  offence  taken  by  Lucceius,  of 
which  more  appears  in  letters  6  and  7  of  this  book. 
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say :  I  have  not  neglected  that  also.  But  he  is 
strangely  irritated.  I  have  not,  however,  omitted 
anything  that  was  to  be  said  on  yoar  port  Bat 
how  fiur  it  was  to  be  niged,  I  thought  it  best  to  be 
determined  by  your  wishes  ;  which,  if  you  will  only 
let  me  know,  yon  shall  find  that  I  have  not  chosen 
to  be  more  forward  than  yon  would  be  yourself, 
nor  shall  I  be  more  remiss  than  you  may  desire. 
Todins  has  informed  me  respecting  his  affair,  that 
yon  had  written  as  if  there  was  now  no  occasion  to 
be  uneasy,  because  the  inheritance  was  secured  by 
prescription*.  I  was  surprised  you  should  not  have 
known,  that  in  a  legal  guardianship,  under  which 
the  girl  is  said  to  be  plsiced,  no  prescription  con  be 
established.  I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  with  your 
purchase'  in  Epirus.  I  should  wish,  as  you  men- 
tion, that,  as  fiir  as  you  can  without  inconvenience, 
you  would  attend  to  the  commission  I  gave  you' ; 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  you  may  judge  suitable  to 
my  Tusculan  villa.  For,  after  oil  my  troubles  and 
fatigues,  it  is  there  I  find  repose,  where  I  am  now 
daily  expecting  my  brother.  Terentia^  is  affected 
with  severe  pains  in  the  joints ;  she  has  a  great 
regard  for  you,  and  your  sister,  and  mother,  and 
wishes  your  best  health,  as  does  my  darling  Tullia*. 
Take  care  of  yourself,  and  continue  to  love  me, 
and  believe  me  to  love  you  as  a  brother. 


LETTER  IL 
(Grtn.  vi.) 
I  WILL  hereafter  give  you  no  occasion  of  charg- 
ing me  with  neglect  of  writing.  Do  you  only  take 
care  that,  in  your  abundant  leisure,  you  are  even 
with  me.  Rabirius's  house  at  Naples,  which  you 
hod  already  measured  and  completeid  in  your  mind, 
has  been  purchased  by  M.  Fonteius  for  130,000 
sestertu  (;f]083)J.   1  wished  you  to  be  acquainted 

•  The  tenn  of  undisputed  poatesBlon,  which  conferred  a 
proflcrlptlve  title  among  Roman  citixens,  was  l^  the  ^tt, 
Tables  fixed  at  two  yean  for  landed  property,  and  one 
year  for  penonal  property. 

'  Atticus  had  purchased  an  estate  near  Bnthrotnm  in 
Bptnu. 

ff  ThisoommlaikmsppeanbyfbesabieqacntlettarBto 
have  been  directed  to  the  purchaae  of  statues. 

k  Terentia  was  Cicero's  wife. 

1  TuUia  was  Cicero's  daughter. 

i  In  this  and  other  parts  of  this  trandatlon  I  have  re- 
tained the  Latin  tenns  of  sestertii  and  sestertia,  because 
diffeient  interpreters  might  estimate  them  differently ;  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  coDTenienco  of  the  English  reader, 
I  have  suljoined  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  amount  in 
pounds  sterling.  The  expression  H.8w  (((1)))  XXX  Is 
generally  agreed  to  mean  130,000,  in  which  case  the  first 
ohanctere  (dgnliying  100,000)  are  to  be  understood  of 
sestertii,  while  the  tens  imply  30  sestertla,  each  contain- 
ing  1000  sestertii.  And  theee  different  charactere  are 
usually  so  applied.  Thus  H.S.  ((I))  ((I))  CCCC,  and 
H.&  XXCD,  which  we  find  in  the  3d  and  4th  lettera  of 
this  book,  are  equally  expreeslve  of  20,400,  the  former 
being  sestertii ;  the  dedmal  part  of  tlie  latter,  sestertla. 
The  value  of  Roman  mon^  is  deduced  lh>m  the  actual 
value  of  the  denarius,  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  all  col- 
lections, and  is  wortli  about  eightpenoe  English.  Henoe 
It  follows  that  the  sestertius  (two  asses  and  a  half,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  denarius)  is  equlTslent  to  two-pence,  and  a 
thousand  sestertii  to  «.  Of .  8d. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  sestertii  to  English  pounds,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  divide  by  12a  The  characters  expressive 
of  their  number  are  usually  (1)  1000«  ((i))  io,U0O,  ^(l))) 


with  this,  in  case  it  should  any  way  affect  your 
plans.  My  brother  Quintus  seems  to  be  disposed 
towards  Pomponia,  as  we  could  wish,  and  is 
now  with  her  at  his  estate  near  A.rpinum,  where  he 
has  with  him  D.  Turranios,  a  man  of  excellent 
acquirements.  My  father  died  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber >"•  This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  had  to  say  to 
yon.  If  yon  should  be  able  to  meet  with  any 
ornaments  of  the  gymnosiac  kindS  which  would 
suit  that  place  which  you  know,  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  secure  them  for  me.  I  am  so  charmed 
with  my  Tusculan  villa  that  I  feel  then  only  satis- 
fied  with  myself  when  I  get  there.  Let  me  know 
all  that  you  do,  and  all  that  you  intend  to  do. 


LETTER  IIL 

(Grtn.  viL) 

All  is  well  with  your  mother",  for  whom  I  en- 
tertain a  great  regard.  I  have  engaged  to  pay  L. 
Cindus"  20,400  sestertii  (;^170)  on  the  13th  of 
February.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  take  care 
to  let  me  have  the  things  you  have  purchased  and 
provided  for  me  as  soon  as  possible.    And  I  wish 

100,000,  each  additional  pair  of  marks  increasing  ttie  num- 
ber tenfold. 

The  same  letters  H.&  likewise  sre  used  to  denote  sester- 
tla, to  which  the  figures  X,  he  being  added,  seem  to  signliy 
not  only  **  decern,**  dKa,  but  more  commonly  -  dedes," 
Sto,  the  adyerb  being  100  times  the  value  of  the  oonespood- 
ing  adjeetire. 

The  following  table  exhibits  at  one  view  flie  dcnonl- 
natiims  of  the  sestertia,  and  the  oorrespondlng  value  in 


jtf  &  d. 

8   6    8 

83   6    8 

416  13    4 

833   6    8 

4,106  13    4 


8,333   6   8 


41,6K  IS   4 


83,333    6   8 
416.696  13    4 


One  thousand  sestertii       •       • 
H.8.X  (10)  Dena  sestertia    . 
H.S.  L  (fiO)  Quinquaginta  sestertia   . 
H.&  C  (100)  Centum  sestertia 
H.8.  D  (000)  Quinqniee  sestertiftm    •        «- 

DC,  Ata  Sexies  (600),  Septiee  (700),Ootles 

(800),  Novies  (900). 
B.&X(1000M)eciessestertl(km    . 

XX,  Ac.  Tides  (SOOO),  Trides  <3000)» 

Quadr^rles  (4000). 
H.&  L  (5000)  Quinqnsgies  sestertlQm 

LC,  &c.  Sexagies  (6000),  Beptusgies  (7000), 

Ootogles  (8000),  Nonsgies  (9000). 
H.S.  C  (10,000)  Centies  sestertiOm 
H.S.  D  (50,000)  Quingenties  sestertiam 
H.S.  (I)  (100,000)  Millies  sestertlflmi       .         833,333   6    8 

k  This,  which  appean  abrupt  or  unfeeling,  loses  that 
character  when  we  consider  that  it  must  probably  have 
been  said  dtber  in  reply  to  some  inquiry  of  Atticus,  or  as 
spedfying  the  date  of  an  event  previously  known,  or  at 
least  expected. 

'  rvfUfcuTM^,  that  is,  such  statues  end  other  maitlea 
as  were  erected  in  the  gymnasia  or  publlo  sdiools  In 
Greece,  and  would  be  suiUble  to  Cicero's  favourite  retreat 
near  Tusculum,  where  he  had  built  rooms  and  galleries  In 
imitation  of  the  schools  and  porticos  of  Athena,  and  wbftofa 
he  likewise  caUed  hy  thdr  Attic  names  of  Academia  and 
Gymnasium,  and  designed  ftv  the  seme  purposes  of  phllo- 
aophlcal  inquiiy. 

B  That  this  is  spol^en  of  AttionsiB  mother,  not  of 
Cloero^.  ^ipean  firam  the  frequent  mention  be  makea  of 
the  former;  while  his  silence  respecting  his  own  mother 
affords  resson  to  believe  she  may  have  died  early.  Attl* 
ous's  mother  lived  to  be  ninety  years  old.--Ooni.  Mqp»  In 
Vit.  Attld,  17. 

n  L.  Cindus  appeare  tohave  been  the  agent  employed  In 
purehasing  marbles  for  Cioecob 
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you  would  consider,  a»  you  promised,  how  you  can 
complete  my  library.     All  hope  of  the  pleasure  to 
which  I  look  forward  when  I  shall  have  come  into 
{  retirement,  is  placed  in  you. 


LETTER  IV. 
(GriBV.  viii.) 
EvBRYTBTNO  is  as  wc  could  wish  at  your  house. 
Your  mother  and  sister  are  held  in  the  greatest 
esteem  by  me  and  my  brother  Quintus.  I  have  had 
some  conversation  with  Acutilius.  He  denies  that 
anything  had  been  written  to  him  by  his  agent, 
and  is  surprised  that  any  dispute  should  have 
arisen.  The  security  which  he  demanded  is  no 
longer  required  from  you..  I  have  understood  that 
I  Tadius  is  very  thankful,  and  highly  pleased  with 
what  you  mention  of  having  compromised  the 
affair  of  his  family.  That  friend  of  mine^  who  is 
indeed  a  good  man,  and  very  friendly  to  me,  is 
seriously  angry  with  you.  When  I  know  how  much 
you  regard  this,  I  may  be  able  to  judge  what  pains 
I  should  take  in  it.  I  have  provided  for  L.  Cincius 
20,400  sestertii  (;^170)  for  the  Megaric  statues. 
The  Mercuries  of  your  Pentelic  marble  with  bronze 
heads,  about  which  you  vrrote  to  me,  already  delight 
me  exceedingly  ;  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
send  them,  and  the  other  statues,  and  whatever 
else  you  may  judge  suitable  to  the  place,  and  to  my 
studies,  and  to  your  taste,  as  many,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  especially  what  you  think  proper  for  my 
gymnasium  and  portico  ;  for  I  am  transported  with 
such  a  fondness  for  these  sort  of  things,  that  while 
I  request  you  to  assist  roe,  I  must  expect  others  to 
blame  me.  If  Lentulus's  ship  is  not  ready,  let  the 
things  be  embarked  in  any  other  you  please.  My 
darling  TulliolaP  is  anxious  for  your  present,  and 
calls  upon  me  as  a  surety  ;  but  it  is  safer  for  me  to 
swear  off  than  to  pay. 


LETTER  V. 
(Grav.  Jx.) 

I  HEAR  from  you  too  seldom,  though  you  can 
much  easier  find  people  going  to  Rome  than  I  can 
to  Athens  ;  and  you  may  be  more  sure  of  my  being 
at  Rome  than  I  can  of  your  being  at  Athens.  This 
letter  is  therefore  the  shorter,  owing  to  my  uncer- 
tainty ;  for,  being  doubtful  where  you  might  be,  I 
was  unwilling  that  this  our  familiar  conversation 
should  fall  into  strange  bands. 

I  am  anxiously  expecting  the  Megaric  statues 
and  Mercuries  about  which  you  wrote  to  me. 
Whatever  of  the  same  kind  you  may  have,  which 
you  think  fit  for  my  Academy,  do  not  hesitate  to 
send  it,  and  trust  to  my  purse.  These  sort  of 
things  are  my  delight.  I  particularly  want  such  as 
are  most  suitable  to  my  gymnasium.  Lentulus  pro- 
mises the  use  of  his  ships.  I  request  your  diligent 
attention  to  these  matters.'  Chilius  asks  you  (and 
1  too  at  his  desire)  for  an  account  of  the  national 
customs  of  the  Eumolpidse'. 

o  Lucoelua. 

P  Such  diminutives  exprMsi^e  of  endearment  are  not 
uncommon  in  other  languages,  especially  in  Italian.  Of 
all  Latin  authors,  Catullus  has  made  the  most  frequent  use 
of  them,  and  often  with  singular  heauty. 

q  The  Eumolpldse  were  a  family  of  Thracion  origin,  oonse- 


LETTER    VL 

{Grav.  X.) 

Whilb  I  was  in  my  Tusculanum  (this  is  in 
return  for  that  of  yours — *'  While  I  was  in  the 
Ceramicus'");  however,  while  I  was  there,  a  ser- 
vant sent  by  your  sister  from  Rome  gave  me  the 
letter  which  had  been  brought  from  you,  and  said 
that  he  was  to  set  out  the  same  afternoon  on  his 
return.  Hence  it  is  that  I  determined  to  write 
something  in  answer  to  your  letter,  and  am  com- 
pelled by  the  shortness  of  the  time  to  write  but  a 
few  lines.  In  the  first  place,  I  will  engage  to 
appease,  or  even  fully  to  reconcile  our  friend' ; 
which  although  I  did  before  in  some  measure,  of 
my  own  accord,  yet  I  will  now  set  about  it  with  , 
more  earnestness,  and  will  urge  him  more  strongly, 
since  I  perceive  by  your  letter  how  great  a  stress 
you  lay  upon  it.  But  I  would  have  you  under- 
stand that  he  is  very  deeply  offended.  Still,  as  I 
see  no  serious  cause  for  it,  I  have  great  confidence 
that  he  will  be  moved  by  a  sense  of  what  is  right, 
and  by  my  authority. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  statues  and  Her- 
meracles  *  embarked  as  soon  as  you  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  anything  else  you  may  find  proper  for 
the  place  you  know ;  especially  what  you  think 
suitable  to  my  paliestra  and  gymnasium.  For  I  am 
sitting  there  while  I  write,  so  that  the  place  itself 
reminds  me.  I  commission  you  besides  to  procure 
some  reliefs,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the 
ceiling  of  the  ante-room  ;  and  two  figured  puteals**. 
Take  care  that  you  do  not  engage  your  library  to 
anybody,  however  eager  a  lover  of  such  things  you 
may  meet  with,  for  I  reserve  all  my  gatherings  for 

crated  to  the  seryice  of  the  Elensinian  mysteries  at  Ath^is, 
rod  r^v  r€\er^v  ohroit  Karaameirraji^vov  'E.hyu&Xicov 
fiap^dpov  jcol  epcuchs  6yrof.  [Lucian,  Demonax,  34.] 
What  may  he  the  exact  meaning  conveyed  hy  the  general 
term  Trarptdy  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed,  contrary  to  the  interpretation  of  some  commen- 
tators, that  considering  the  secrecy  always  obeervod  in 
regard  to  these  mysteries,  and  that  Cicero  was  himself  one 
of  the  initiated,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  would 
concur  in  any  request  to  A  tticus  to  reveal  them. 

r  Ceramicus  was  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  which  among  other  buildings  contained  the  Aca- 
demy, whose  maxims  were  adopted  by  Cicero.  In  this 
and  the  other  letters  I  have  adopted  the  Latin  expressions 
Tusculanum,  Pumpeianum,  dec,  signifying  his  house  near 
Tusculum  and  Pompeii. 

<  Lucceius.    See  letter  7  of  V^is  book. 

t  It  is  not  obvious  to  conceive  how  the  two  figures  of 
Mercury  and  Hercules,  or  Minerva,  indicated  by  the  terms 
Hermeracles  and  Hemiathena,  could  be  combined  in  one 
statue.  May  it  have  been  a  stone  case  surmounted  with  a 
head  of  Mercury,  and  containing  an  image  of  Hercules  or 
Minerva  ?  Such  are  described  by  Plato  in  his  'Svfiir^ffiov^ 
where  Alcibiades  compares  Socrates  to  "  those  figures  of 
Silenus  in  the  sculptors'  shops  which  open  In  the  middle, 
and  exhibit  images  of  the  gods,"  rots  fffiK'fivois  roirois  ' 
iv  rots  kp}wy\v^iois  koBtiiUwis — oi  HixoZi  5ioi- 
x94vr€S  ^>aivovrai  tv^9tv  kyi.Xfutra  Itxovr^s  ^€«»'.— 
Ed.  Flcin.  p.  1202. 

«  PuUalia  ttpiUata,  These  are  usually  supposed  to  have 
been  the  tops  of  wells,  resembling  some  marbles  still  foimd 
among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Italy.  But  it  does  not  seem 
very  probable  that  wells  should  be  made  a  subject  of  onuir 
ment,  and  the  real  design  of  these  marbles  is  not  clearly 
made  out.  Perhaps  it  should  be  written  plutealia,  ns  it  is 
in  some  editions,  signifying  "  sculptured  cases,"  to  hold 
manuscripts  or  other  library  apparatus. 
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the  purpose  of  proyiding  that  resource  for  mj  old 
age. 

Respecting  my  brother,  I  trust  that  things  are 
as  I  have  always  wished,  and  have  studied  to  make 
them.  There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  it,  and 
not  the  least  is,  that  your  sister  is  pregnant. 

As  to  what  regards  my  comitia  ^,  I  both  remem- 
ber  that  I  excused  you,  and  have  long  since  declared 
this  to  our  common  friends  who  are  expecting  you. 
I  shall  not  only  not  summon  you,  but  shall  forbid 
you.  For  I  know  that  it  is  of  much  greater 
importance  to  you,  that  you  should  do  what  is  to 
be  done  at  this  time,  than  it  is  to  me  that  you 
should  be  present  at  the  comitia.  Therefore  I  would 
have  you  make  up  your  mind,  as  if  it  were  on  my 
business  that  you  were  sent  into  that  country. 
-  And  you  will  find  me  towards  you,  and  hear  of  me, 
in  case  of  any  success,  as  if  it  were  gained,  not  only 
in  your  presence,  but  by  your  means.  Tulliola 
appoints  you  a  day :  she  calls  upon  your  surety*. 


give  up  your  books  to  anybody ;  but  keep  them,  as 
you  say,  for  me.  I  entertain  the  strongest  affec- 
tion for  them,  as  I  do  now  disgust  for  everything 
else ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  believed  in  how  short  a 
time  how  much  worse  you  will  find  things  than 
you  left  them. 


LETTER  VIL 

{Grav,  xi.) 

I  ACTED  first  of  my  own  accord,  and  have  since 
been  much  excited  by  your  two  letters  written  to 
the  same  purpose.  In  addition  to  which,  Sallus- 
tius.*  has  been  constantly  exhorting  me  to  do  my 
utmost  with  Lucceius  towards  restoring  your  ancient 
friendship.  But  after  all  I  could  do,  I  have  not 
only  not  been  able  to  recover  that  good-will  which 
he  used  to  bear  you,  but  not  even  to  elicit  the 
cause  of  his  altered  disposition.  Although  he  speaks 
of  that  arbitration  of  his,  and  the  things  which 
before  you  left  us  I  understood  had  given  him 
offence,  yet  there  is  something  that  has  sunk  deeper 
in  his  mind,  which  neither  your  letters  nor  my 
assurance  can  so  easily  erase,  as  you  can  remove 
it  in  person,  not  only  by  conversation,  but  by  your 
own  familiar  countenance ;  if  only  you  think  it 
worth  while,  which  you  certainly  will  if  you  take 
my  advice,  and  act  consistently  with  your  natural 
kindness.  You  must  not  be  surprised,  if  I  before 
signified  to  you  by  letter  that  I  hoped  to  find  him 
tractable,  and  now  appear  to  distrust.  But  it  is 
incredible  how  determined  his  mind  seems  to  be, 
and  fixed  in  this  angry  mood.  But  this  will  either 
be  set  right  when  you  arrive,  or  will  make  him 
very  uneasy,  whichever  is  in  fault. 

As  to  what  you  say  in  your  letter,  that  you  sup- 
pose I  am  already  elected,  you  must  know  that 
nothing  at  Rome  is  so  veiatious  as  the  iniquitous 
proceedings  against  the  candidates ;  nor  is  it  known 
when  the  comitia  will  take  place.  But  you  will 
hear  aU  about  this  from  Philadelphus.  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  send  as  soon  as  possible  what 
you  have  got  for  my  academy.  Not  only  the 
actual  enjoyment,  but  the  very  thought  of  that 
place  delights  me  wonderfully.     Remember  not  to 

▼  Tho  comitia  here  alluded  to  must  have  been  held  for 
the  election  of  prston,  for  which  office  Cicero  was  at  thig 
time  a  candidate. 

V  These  law  terms  ore  evidently  introduced  by  Cicero 
in  playful  referenoe  to  his  daughter's  expectation  of  a 
present,  which  Atticus  had  promised  to  send  her.  Borne 
would  read,  **  she  does  not  call  upon  your  surety.**  The 
differcnoe  is  of  little  moment.    See  letter  4  of  this  book. 

X  This  8allnstina  was  a  friend  of  Cicero's,  not  the  histo- 
rian of  the  sai 


LETTER    VIII.' 

{Grcsv,  iii.) 

Know  that  your  grandmother  is  dead  from  want 
of  you^,  and  from  fear  lest  the  states  *  of  Latium 
should  not  be  steady  in  their  duty,  and  should  fail 
to  bring  the  victims  to  Mount  Albanus.  I  imagine 
L.  Saufeius  *  will  send  to  console  you  upon  this 
event.  We  are  expecting  you  here  in  January, 
either  from  common  repOrt,  or  from  what  you  may 
have  written  to  others  ;  for  to  me  you  have  written 
nothing  about  it.  The  statues  which  you  have 
procured  for  me  are  landed  at  Caieta.  I  have  not 
seen  them ;  for  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to 
leave  Rome.  I  have  sent  a  person  to  pay  the 
freight  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  having 
managed  this  so  well,  and  so  reasonably. 

As  to  what  you  have  repeatedly  said  about 
appeasing  our  friend,  I  have  done  and  tried  every, 
thing ;  but  his  mind  is  wonderfully  estranged  on 
account  of  certain  suspicions,  which,  though  I  ima- 
gine you  have  heard,  yet,  when  you  arrive,  you 
shall  know  from  me.  Sallustius,  who  is  here,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  restore  to  the  place  he  held 
in  his  a^flfection.  I  mention  this  to  you,  because 
he  used  to  accuse  me  on  your  account ;  but  he  has 
found  by  his  own  case*  that  he  is  very  inexorable, 
and  that  my  attention  to  you  has  not  been  deficient. 
I  have  engaged  my  dear  Tullia  in  marriage  to  C. 
Piso,  son  of  Lucius  Frugi. 


LETTER   IX. 

{Gr<BV.  iv.) 
You  raise  in  us  perpetual  expectations  of  your 
arrival.  Lately,  when  I  supposed  you  to  be  com- 
ing, we  were  suddenly  put  off  till  July.  Now, 
however,  I  imagine,  as  far  as  you  can  do  it  with 
convenience,  you  will  really  come  at  the  time  you 
mention.  You  will  thus  be  at  my  brother  Quin- 
tus's  comitia  ^  ;  we  shall  meet  again  after  a  long 
interval ;  and  you  will  be  able  to  conclude  the  busi- 
ness of  Acutilius  ^.      For  this  purpose  Peduceus 

7  By  this  expression  Cicero  gently  reproaches  his  friend 
on  account  of  his  long  absence. 

*  It  must  be  suppoeed  that  this  relates  to  some  acmples 
and  apprehensions  which  this  old  lady  had  expressed,  and 
which  may  probably  have  been  a  subject  of  Jest  between 
the  two  friends.  The  cerononles  alluded  to  are  tfaoee  of 
the  Latin  festival,  which  used  to  be  celebrated  every  year 
in  memory  of  the  union  of  the  different  neighbouring  states 
of  Latiiun.  By  the  word  Latitux  I  understand  ffentes,  or 
civitatest  not  muliera  ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  womeii 
had  any  part  to  perform  there. 

•  This  L.  Saufeius  appears  to  have  been  a  philoeopher  of 
the  Epicurean  sect,  who  placed  their  chief  happinen  in 
their  ease.  It  is  upon  this  depends  the  smartnesa  of 
Cicero's  observation,  writing  to  one  of  the  same  ] 


l>  Quintus  Cicero  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  «dila 
at  the  ensuing  comitia. 

c  It  is  uncertain  what  this  buslneas  was.  It  ki  spoken  of 
p  the  first  letter  of  this  book. 
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has  also  requested  me  to  write  to  you ;  for  we  are 
of  opiDion  that  it  is  desirable  you  should  at  length 
bring  this  affair  to  a  conclusion.  My  intercession 
is,  and  has  long  been,  prepared. 

I  haTe  concluded  the  business  of  C.  Macer  with 
great  and  distinguished  applause.  And  while  I 
have  done  him  e^ery  justice,  have  yet  derived 
much  greater  advantage  from  the  approbation  of 
the  people,  upon  his  condemnation,  than  1  could 
have  done  from  any  return  on  his  part,  had  he  been 
acquitted. 

As  to  what  you  write  to  me  about  the  Herma- 
thena,  it  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  me,  and  an 
ornament  proper  for  my  academy ;  Mercury  being 
the  common  emblem  of  all  schools,  and  Minerva 
the  particular  one  of  that  school.  I  should  be  glad 
therefore,  as  you  say,  to  have  you  contribute  as 
many  other  things  as  possible  to  the  embellishment 
of  that  place.  The  statues  you  before  sent  me  I 
have  not  yet  seen  * ;  they  are  at  Formianum,  where 
I  am  now  intending  to  go.  I  shall  transport  all 
those  things  to  Tusculanum.  Should  I  ever  begin 
to  overflow,  I  will  decorate  Caieta  ".  Keep  your 
books,  and  do  not  despair  of  my  being  able  to  make 
them  mine  ;  which  if  I  accomplish,  I  shall  exceed 
Crassus  in  riches,  and  look  down  with  contempt 
upon  the  houses  and  lands  of  all  the  world. 


LETTER  X. 

(Grtev.  i.) 

Or  my  canvas,  in  which  I  know  yon  take  a  lively 
interest,  this  is  the  state,  as  far  as  can  yet  be  fore- 
seen. P.  Galba  alone  is  beginning  to  solicit  votes  ; 
he  is  refused  without  ceremony  or  disguise.  Peo- 
ple think  that  this  premature  canvassing  is  not 
unfavourable  to  my  cause,  for  he  very  generally 
meets  with  denials  under  pretence  of  persons  being 
under  obligation  to  me.  So  I  hope  I  may  derive 
some  advantage  from  it,  as  by  this  means  the  opi- 
nion  spreads  of  my  having  many  supporters.  I 
had  intended  to  b^n  canvassing  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  at  the  comitia  for  electing  tribunes,  the 
1 7th  of  July,  at  the  very  time  when  1  understood 
from  Cincius  that  your  servant  was  to  set  out  with' 
this  letter.  My  competitors,  which  seem  to  be 
certain,  are  Galba,  and  Antonius,  and  Q.  Comifi- 
cius.  I  imagine  you  will  either  smile  or  grieve  at 
this.  To  enrage  you  quite,  there  are  some  who 
even  think  of  Ccesonius.  I  do  not  apprehend 
Aquillius  will  offer  ;  for  be  denies  it,  and  has  sworn 
that  he  is  ill,  and  has  objected  his  judicial  supre- 
macy. Catilina  will  be  a  certain  competitor,  if  it 
be  determined  that  the  sun  does  not  shine  at  mid- 
day '.  I  imagine  you  do  not  expect  me  to  take 
notice  of  Aufidias  and  Palicanus. 

Of  those  who  are  in  nomination  for  this  next 

<l  It  may  be  thought  singular  that  Cicero,  who  had  ex- 
pressed such  a  strong  passion  for  these  marbles,  should 
not  have  found  time  to  visit  them  ;  but  it  is  probably  to 
be  accounted  for  by  his  being  at  this  time  one  of  the  pre- 
tors,  whose  duties  obliged  him  to  reside  in  the  city. 

*  Caieta  is  probably  the  same  as  Formianum.  under  a 
different  name :  Caieta  being  a  sea-port,  and  Formise  the 
name  of  a  town  at  a  short  distance  tnm.  it  inland. 

'  That  is,  if  it  be  determined  to  shut  the  eyes  against 
his  iniquitous  proceedings,  which  are  as  clekr  as  the  meri- 
dian sun. 


year,  Caesar  v  is  thought  secure.  The  contest  is 
supposed  to  lie  between  Thermus  and  Silanus,  who 
are  so  poor  in  friends  and  in  reputation,  that  it 
seems  to  me  not  impossible  to  bring  in  Curius ; 
but  this  opinion  is  peculiar  to  myself.  It  appears 
most  conducive  to  my  cause  that  Thermus  should 
be  returned  with  Caesar ;  for  of  those  who  are  not 
the  present  candidates,  there  is  nobody  who  seems 
likely  to  be  a  more  powerful  opponent,  if  he  should 
withdraw  into  my  year  ;  because  he  has  the  charge 
of  the  Flaminian  road,  which  will  easily  be  com- 
pleted by  that  time.  I  should  therefore  gladly  see 
him  now  Caesar's  colleague  ^ 

Such  is  the  opinion  hitherto  formed  of  the  can- 
didates. I  shall  take  care  to  use  the  greatest  dili- 
gence  in  executing  every  part  of  a  candidate's  duty ; 
and  possibly,  since  the  Cisalpine  Gaul  ^  has  consi- 
derable weight  in  voting,  when  the  forum  at  Rome 
is  a  little  cooled  from  its  judicial  causes,  I  may  run 
down  in  September,  as  a  lieutenant  to  Piso  J,  so  as 
to  be  back  in  January.  When  I  shall  clearly  have 
discovered  the  disposition  of  the  nobles,  I  will 
write  to  you.  The  rest  I  hope  will  go  smoothly, 
with  only  the  present  city  competitors.  Take  care 
to  engage  for  me,  since  you  are  nearer  to  them, 
that  troop  of  our  friend  Pompeius.  Tell  him  I 
shall  not  be  angry  with  him,  if  he  does  not  come 
to  my  election.     So  much  for  this  business. 

But  there  is  one  subject  on  which  I  am  .very 
anxious  to  have  your  forgiveness.  Your  uncle 
Ccecilius,  having  been  defrauded  of  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  by  P.  Varius,  commenced  an  action 
against  his  brother  Caninius  Satrius  for  the  pro- 
perty, which  he  said  he  had  received  from  Varius 
by  a  fraudulent  transfer.  Other  creditors  were 
parties  in  the  same  action;  amongst  whom  was 
Lucullus,  and  P.  Scipio,  and  L.  Pontius,  who  they 
supposed  would  be  appointed  administrators,  if  the 
goods  were  sold.  But  it  is  absurd  now  to  speak  of 
an  administrator.  Caedlius  requested  me  to  sup- 
port him  against  Satrius.  Now,  there  is  scarcely 
a  day  that  this  Satrius  does  not  come  to  my  house. 
His  first  attention  is  to  L.  Domitius ;  his  next  to 
me.  He  was  of  great  service  to  me,  and  my  bro- 
ther Quintus,  in  our  canvasses.  1  am  very  truly 
embarrassed,  both  on  account  of  my  intimacy  with 
Satrius,  and  with  Domitius,  on  whom,  above  all, 
my  present  success  depends.  I  explained  this  to 
Csecilius,  and  at  the  same  time  assured  him,  that 
if  the  dispute  lay  between  them  two  alone,  I  would 
comply  with  his  wishes  ;  but  that  now,  in  the  gene- 
ral cause  of  all  the  creditors  (people  especially  of 
the  first  authority,  who,  vrithout  Caedlius  s  appoint- 
ing anybody  in  his  own  name,  could  easily  main- 
tain their  common  cause)  it  was  reasonable  that  he 
should  consider  the  obligations  and  circumstances 
under  which  I  lie.  He  seemed  to  receive  this  more 
harshly  than  I  could  wish,  or  than  gentlemen  use 
to  do ;  and  afterwards  he  entirely  brake  off  the 
intercourse  between  us,  which  had  been  a  few  days 

S  This  Cesar  was  Lucius  Julius  Cesar,  a  distant  relation 
of  ••  The  mighty  Julius.** 

>>  There  is  evidently  some  error  In  the  text.  I  have 
given  what  appears  to  be  the  sense  intended. 

^  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  the  ancient  name  for  Lombardy : 
those  who  had  passed  through  the  first  magistracies  in  the 
towns  south  of  the  Po.  had  a  right  of  voting  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  Roman  people. 

J  These  lieutenancies  appear  to  have  been  fictitious 
offices,  under  the  plea  of  which  the  senators  of  Rome  usee' 
to  visit  the  provinces  with  a  certain  degree  of  authority. 
SS  S 
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established.  I  have  to  beg  that  you  will  not  take 
this  ill  of  me,  but  will  consider  that  I  was  prevented 
by  common  humanity  from  coming  forward  in  the 
time  of  his  distress  against  the  high  reputation  of 
a  friend  who  had  exerted  all  his  efforts  and  kind 
offices  to  serve  me.  Or  if  you  are  disposed  to 
pass  a  harsh  sentence  upon  me,  you  will  suppose 
it  was  my  ambitious  views  that  stood  in  the  way. 
But  I  think,  even  if  it  were  so,  that  I  should  still 
deserve  to  be  forgiven,  considering  that  this  occa- 
sion is  no  trifling  one.  For  you  see  in  what  pro- 
gress we  are,  and  how  important  it  is  not  only  to 
retain,  but  to  acquire  the  good-will  of  all  people. 
1  hope  I  have  proved  my  case ;  I  certainly  wish  it 
Your  Hermathena  delights  me  exceedingly  ;  and 
it  is  so  well  placed,  that  the  whole  gymnasium 
derives  a  lustre  from  it,  as  from  the  sun  ^  You 
have  my  best  affections. 


LETTER  XL 
{Grav.  li.) 

In  the  consulate*  of  L.  Julius  Csesar  and  C. 
Marcius  Figulus,  know  that  I  have  a  son  bom,  and 
that  Terentia  is  going  on  well.  No  letter  from  you 
after  so  long  a  time  ?  I  before  sent  you  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  state  of  my  interests.  I  am  at 
present  thinking  to  undertake  the  defence  of  my 
competitor  Catilina  ".  The  judges  are  such  as  we 
could  wish,  and  with  the  full  consent  of  the  ac- 
cuser ".  I  hope,  if  he  should  be  acquitted,  to  have 
him  the  more  friendly  in  the  business  of  my  can- 
vass. Should  it  fall  out  otherwise,  we  must  bear 
it  with  patience.  I  have  great  need  of  your  speedy 
arrival :  for  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  some 
noble ^  'persons  of  your  acquaintance  will  oppose 
my  success.  I  foresee  that  you  can  be  of  the 
greatest  use  in  conciliating  their  good  will  towards 
me  ;  therefore  do  not  fail  to  be  at  Rome  in  January, 
as  you  have  appointed. 


iBetteeen  the  dsvtntk  and  (toe{/U  UtUrs  ttf  VMm  colUetion 
mutt  have  intervened  a  period  of  more  than  three  yeart^ 
during  which  the  correspondence  is  interrupted,  owing, 
at  it  should  seem,  to  Atticus's  having  eowic  to  Rome  to 
assist  Cicero  in  his  election,  and  remaining  there  with 
him  through  the  period  of  his  consulship.^ 

^  The  original  is  a  little  obscure.  I  have  expressed  what 
I  conceived  to  be  the  true  meaning. 

1  The  Romans  designated  their  years  by  the  names  of 
the  consuls. 

■>  This  is  the  same  Catilina  whose  conspiracy  Cicero 
afterwards  defeated  with  so  much  applause  in  his  consu- 
late. Catilina  was  at  this  time  charged  with  peculation 
in  Africa.  There  is  no  doubt  but  Cicero's  oliiject  was  to 
promote  his  own  election  by  the  co-operation  of  Catilina*s 
connexions,  which  were  numerous,  and  among  the  first 
families  of  Rome.  He  however  changed  his  mindj  and 
did  not  defend  him. 

n  His  accuser  was  Clodlus,  who  appears  to  have  accepted 
a  bribe  to  betray  his  own  cause. 

o  None  of  Cicero's  ancestors  having  been  ennobled  by 
holding  the  higher  offices  of  the  state,  it  is  on  this  account 
that  he  was  sometimes  taunted  with  the  appellation  of  a 
**  new  man."  The  same  cause  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
nobles  towards  him,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  an  ambi- 
tiouii  and  popular  upstart. 


LETTER   XIL 

That  Trojan  woman p  is  a  slow  business ;  nor 
did  Cornelius  afterwards  return  to  Terentia^i.  I 
think  we  muit  have  recourse  to  Considius,  Anius, 
Selicius' ,  for  the  nearest  relations  cannot  extract 
money  from  Ciecilius  at  less  than  twelve  per  cent.  * 
But,  to  return  to  my  first  subject :  1  have  known 
nothing  more  shameless,  more  cunning,  more 
sluggish,  than  her^  ''  I  send  one  of  my  freeidmen  ** 
— **  I  have  given  directions  to  Titus  " — mere  pre- 
texts and  delays  !  But  it  may  be  that  fortune 
orders  things  better  than  we  ourselves  ;  for  Pom- 
peius's  forerunners  tell  me  that  he  will  openly 
propose  that  Antonius  should  be  superseded  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  the  prstor  will  bring  it  before  the 
people.  It  is  an  affair  of  that  kind,  that  I  cannot 
honourably  defend  the  man  with  the  good  esteem 
either  of  the  respectable  part  of  society,  or  of  the 
populace,  nor  do  I  choose  to  do  it,  which  is  most 
of  all ;  for  a  circumstance  has  occurred,  which  I 
send  to  you  entire,  that  you  may  see  the  nature  of 
it  I  have  a  (reed-man,  a  good-for-nothing  fellow, 
Hilarus  I  mean,  the  aocomptant,  and  a  client  of 
yours.  Of  him  Valerius  the  intrepreter*  relates 
the  following  account,  and  Chilius  writes  me  word 
that  he  has  heard  the  same ;  that  this  fellow  is 
with  Antonius,  and  that  Antonius,  in  making  his 
exactions,  gives  out  that  a  part  is  demanded  for 
me,  and  that  this  freed-man  is  sent  by  me  to  look 
after  the  common  plunder.  I  am  not  a  little  dis- 
turbed, though  I  can  hardly  believe  it ;  but  there 
has  certainly  been  some  conversation  to  this  effect. 
Pray  investigate  the  whole :  inquire,  learn,  and, 
if  you  can  by  any  means,  remove  the  scoundrel 
from   those  parts \      Valerius  mentioned  Cneus 

p  Teucris  ilia.  The  person  thus  designated  is  nnlver* 
sally  agreed  to  be  that  G.  Antonius  who  had  been  oollesgue 
with  Cicero  in  his  consulate,  and  whom  Cicero  had  gained 
by  voluntarily  resigning  to  him  the  valuable  pruvinoe  of 
Macedonia,  to  which  Cicero  would  otherwise  have  been 
appointed  upon  going  out  of  office.  Various  conjectures 
have  been  formed  about  the  term  here  applied  to  Iiim, 
which,  as  It  probably  relates  to  some  private  understanding 
between  Cicero  and  Atticus,  must  ever  remain  obscunx 
It  seems  to  be  a  contemptuous  expression,  used  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Greek  feminlnes,  which  were  sometimes 
applied  to  men,  and  which  Pope  has  thus  rendered  In  his 
Uomer^ 

"  O,  women  of  Achaia,  men  no  more." 
So  afterwards  [letter  14  of  this  book]  we  find  Ciosro  using 
the  term  "  filiola  Curionis,"  meaning  '*  the  effonlnate  son 
of  Curio." 

q  Terentia,  we  know,  was  Cicero's  wife.  Curadlna  was 
quecstor  to  Antonius,  and  by  what  follows  seems  to  have 
been  employed  by  him  to  deceive  Terentia  with  fslse  pn>- 
mlses  of  repaying  some  money  perhapsadvanoed  by  Cloero. 
Is  this  the  reason  of  the  term  lentum  nepotiumf 

r  These  may  probably  be  the  names  of  usurers. 

«  Centesimis.  The  Latin  indicates  one  per  cent. ;  but  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Romans  calculated  their 
Interest  not  by  the  year,  but  by  the  month.  The  calends 
and  ides,  that  is,  the  beginning  and  middle  of  each  month, 
being  the  usual  times  of  payment 

t  1  have  thought  it  right  still  to  preserve  the  original 
expression  in  the  feminine,  as  it  relates  to  Antonius  under 
the  character  of  the  Trujan  woman. 

n  The  Romans  thought  it  a  point  of  dignity  In  thdr  pub- 
lic capacity  always  to  speak  in  their  ohh  language,  and  to 
hear  ioreigt^ers  through  an  interpreter. 

*  Macedonia,  near  to  which  Atticus  resided. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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Plancitu  at  hit  authority  for  thit  report  I  ear- 
nestly beg  yon  will  see  what  all  this  is.  It  appears 
that  Pompeias  is  very  friendly  to  me  ;  his  divorce 
of  Mucia^  is  mnch  approved.  I  imagine  you  have 
heard  that  P.  Clodius,  the  son  of  Appius,  was 
detected  in  women's  clothes  at  the  house  of  Caius 
Cesar,  while  the  religious  ceremonies  for  the  peo- 
ple *  were  going  on,  and  that  he  was  saved,  and 
conducted  out  by  the  hands  of  a  servant-girl ;  that 
it  is  an  affair  of  great  scandal,  which  I  know  you 
will  be  sorry  for.  I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you. 
And  in  truth  I  have  been  a  good  deal  distressed, 
for  Sositheus,  my  reader,  a  pleasing  youth,  is  lately 
dead,  which  has  disturbed  me  more  than  the  death 
of  a  slave  ought  to  have  done.  I  hope  you  will 
often  write  to  me  :  if  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say 
what  comes  uppermost.  The  first  df  January,  in 
the  consulship  of  M.  Messala  and  M.  Piso^. 


LETTER  XIII. 

I  HAW  now  received  three  letters  from  you,  one 
through  M.  Cornelius,  which  I  imagine  you  de« 
livered  to  him  at  the  Tres  Taberns*  ;  another, 
which  your  Canusian*  host  brought  me ;  the  third, 
which  as  you  mention  you  gave  from  the  vessel 
after  the  anchor  was  weighed :  which  were  all  let- 
ters of  a  master  :  they  speak  in  a  chaste  style,  are 
interspersed  with  pleasant  humour,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  marks  of  affection.  These  letters  might  well 
excite  me  to  write  in  return  ;  but  I  have  been  the 
more  dilatory  from  want  of  a  trusty  messenger ; 
for  how  few  are  there  who  can  carry  a  letter  of  any 
weight,  without  lightening  it  by  a  perusal^  !  Besides 
this  I  do  not  always  know  when  any  one  goes  to 
Epirus;  and  I  conceive  that,  having  slain  your 
victims  before  Amalthea<^,  you  would  immediately 
go  to  lay  siege  to  Sicyon.  Nor  am  I  by  any  means 
certain  when  you  go  to  Antonius,  or  how  long  you 
mean  to  stay  in  Epirus  ;  so  that  I  do  not  care  to 
trust  letters  of  a  confidential  kind  either  to  Greeks* 

^  Mud*  had  been  married  to  Pompeius,  and  was  now 
divorced,  as  it  is  said,  on  suspicion  of  adultery  with  Cesar. 

<  This  alludes  to  the  secret  ceremonies  held  annually  in 
honour  of  the  Bona  Dea,  or  Good  Goddess,  for  the  safety  of 
the  Roman  people. 

7  The  consuls  entered  upon  their  office  on  the  kalends, 
or  first  day,  of  January ;  and  by  their  names  the  years  were 
afterwards  distingutBhed. 

■  Tres  Tabemse,  or  the  Three  Taverns,  a  place  near 
Rome,  on  the  Applan  road,  familiar  to  Christians  by 
being  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  Journey  to  Rome,  Acts 
zxviii.  1& 

*■  Canusium  was  a  town  on  the  road  to  Bnindisinm,  by 
which  Atticos  passed  to  his  estate  at  Buthrotum  in 
Epirus. 

b  As  the  English  language  permitted,  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  preserve  this  humble  Jest,  which  may  find  a  place 
in  a  familiar  letter. 

c  Amalthea.  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  goat  fabu- 
lously supposed  to  have  nourished  Jupiter,  and  whose  horn 
was  afterwards  made  the  emblem  of  plenty.  From  the 
latter  circumstanoe,  the  word  Amaltbeum  was  adopted  by 
Cicero  to  designate  the  library  of  Attlcus  in  Epirus,  rich  in 
variety  of  learning.  Here  Cicero  uses  the  original  word, 
as  if  the  sacred  goat  was  the  divinity  of  the  place ;  and  he 
means  to  say,  that  after  enjoying  himself  amidst  his  books, 
he  conceives  Atticus  would  go  to  Sicyon.  perhaps  to  claim 
some  money  due  to  him  as  renter  of  the  tributes.  See  let- 
ter 19  of  this  book. 

d  After  Greece  became  subject  to  the  Romans,  It  was 


or  to  Epirots.  Since  your  departure  some  things 
have  occurred  deserving  of  notice,  bat  not  to  be 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  my  letter's  being  either  lost, 
or  opened,  or  intercepted. 

You  must  know  then  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
was  not  the  first  called  upon  for  my  opinion*, 
and  that  the  peace-maker  of  the  AUobroges'  was 
put  before  me,  which  was  done  amidst  the  mur- 
murs of  the  senate,  but  without  any  relocUnce  on 
my  part ;  for  I  am  thus  freed  from  all  obligation 
towards  a  perverse  man'  ;  and  at  liberty  to  main- 
tain  my  own  dignity  in  the  state  in  spite  of  his 
wishes.  And  this  second  place  of  delivering  my 
sentiments,  carries  with  it  nearly  the  same  authority 
as  the  first,  while  it  leaves  the  judgment  unfettered 
by  any  obligation  towards  the  consul.  The  third 
is  Catullus  ;  the  fourth  (if  you  wish  to  know  that 
too)  Hortensius.  But  the  consul  himself  is  of  a 
narrow  and  poor  spirit,  an  ill-natured  snarler  of 
that  sort  which  even  without  raillery  is  laughed 
at;  ridiculous  rather  from  his  features,  than  his 
wit  ^  :  concurring  in  nothing  with  the  state  ;  se- 
parated from  all  the  principal  people ;  from  whom 
one  can  expect  no  good  to  the  state,  because  he 
wishes  it  no  good ;  and  from  whom  one  need  fear 
no  harm,  bMsause  he  dares  not  commit  it.  His 
colleague*  is  very  attentive  to  me,  and  a  follower 
and  supporter  of  the  best  parties.  There  is  be- 
sides some  little  disagreement  between  them  :  but 
I  fear  lest  that  which  is  diseased  in  the  state  may 
spread  further ;  for  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that, 
while  the  sacred  ceremonies  for  the  people  were 
performing  at  Cssar's  house,  a  man  came  there  in 
female  dress  ;  and  when  the  vestal  virgins  had  re- 
newed the  sacrifice,  mention  was  made  of  it  in  the 
senate  by  Q.  Comificius.  He  was  the  first,  that 
you  may  not  suspect  any  of  us.  Afterwards  the 
affair  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  referred  to 
the  pontiffs,  and  it  was  determined  by  them  to  be 
sacrilege.  The  consuls  then,  by  another  decree  of . 
the  senate,  published  an  indictment,  and  Caesar 
sent  his  wife  a  bill  of  divorce.  In  this  cause  Piso, 
induced  by  his  friendship  with  P.  Clodius,  uses  his 

divided  into  two  provinces  of  Aohaia  and  Macedonia, 
of  which  the  former  included  the  whole  of  Greece 
proper.  It  appears  from  Cicero's  Familiar  Letters, 
[letters  4,  0,  Ac..]  that  Ser.  Sulplcius,  as  gi>vemor  of 
Aohaia,  had  Jurisdiction  over  the  Peloponnesus,  Attica, 
BoBotia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus:  therefore  PHnius calls  It 
"  Achaiam,  illam  veram  et  meram  GrsBclam.**  And  Pau- 
sanlas  says,  HoKown  tk  oifj^  *EAA^r,  &XX*  *AxDtlas 
ir/tfji6ya  oi  *P»fjLedot^  8i^i  4x*tp4i<rairro  'EAA^yaf  9i* 
*Axa/«r,  r&rt  rov  'EWriviKov  irpowri\K6rTw.  [Lib. 
▼ii.]  And  this  extended  sense  is  to  be  given  to  the  word 
'  Axa^Af  when  it  occurs  in  the  Now  Testament,  as  in  Acts 
xvlii.  18 ;  and  again,  ch.  xix.  21 ;  also,  1  Cor.  xvi.  15. 

«  It  seems  to  hare  been  the  custom  for  the  consul, 
upon  first  entering  into  office,  to  call  upon  the  consular 
senators  for  their  opinion  in  what  order  he  thought  proper ; 
which  order  was  observed  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

'  By  this  expression  Is  to  be  understood  Caius  Piso,  who 
had  presided  over  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensts,  in 
which  the  AUobntges  dwelt. 

s  Marcus  PIso,  a  relation  of  the  former,  and  one  of  the 
new  consuls. 

>>  In  the  original  there  is  a  play  upon  the  words /acie  and 
faeetiU,  which,  as  it  is  imposiBible  to  preserve  in  the  trans- 
lation, so  neither  would  it  be  deslnihle,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  a  Juster  character  of  Cicero's  manner 
towards  his  intimate  friend. 

IM. 
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endeavoara  that  this  indictment,  which  he  himself 
prefers,  and  prefers  by  order  of  the  senate,  and 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  may  be  set  aside.  Mes- 
sala  is  hitherto  very  strenaous  for  measures  of 
severity.  Good  men  are  kept  away  by  the  en- 
treaties  of  Clodias  ;  ruffians  are  provided  ;  and  I 
myself,  who  had  been  a  very  Lycurgus  at  the  be- 
ginning, am  daily  softened  down.  Cato  is  instant 
and  urgent.  In  short,  I  am  afraid  lest  these  mat- 
ters, neglected  by  the  good,  and  supported  by  the 
wicked,  may  be  the  occasion  of  serious  evils  to  the 
republic.  But  that  friend  of  yours  (you  know 
who  I  mean  J ;  about  whom  you  wrote  to  me,  that 
when  he  no  longer  dared  to  find  fault,  he  began  to 
commend)  makes  a  show  of  great  regard  for  me  ; 
salutes  me,  loves  me,  openly  praises  me  ;  secretly, 
yet  so  that  it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  he  envies  me  : 
there  is  nothing  kind  in  him,  nothing  candid,  no- 
thing disinterested  in  his  politics,  nothing  illus- 
trious, nothing  brave,  nothing  liberal.  But  these 
things  I  will  detail  to  you  more  particularly  some 
other  time ;  for  they  are  not  yet  sufficiently  known 
to  me  ;  nor  do  I  care  to  intrust  to  this  fellow,  of 
whom  I  know  nothing,  a  letter  about  things  of  such 
importance.  The  prsetors  have  not  yet  had  their 
provinces  allotted  them;  the  business  is  in  the 
same  state  in  which  you  left  iti<.  The  geographi- 
cal  position  of  Misenum  and  Puteoli,  which  you 
require,  shall  have  a  place  in  my  speech.  I  had 
observed  that  the  date  of  the  third  of  December 
was  wrong.  The  parts  of  my  speeches  which  you 
commend,  I  assure  you  pleased  me  very  much; 
though  I  did  not  before  venture  to  say  so.  But  now 
that  they  have  your  approbation,  they  appear  to  me 
more  truly  Attic^  I  have  added  something  to  the 
speech  against  Metellus".  The  book  shall  be  sent 
to  you,  since  your  kind  regard  for  me  has  given 
you  a  taste  for  oratorical  writings.  What  news 
shall  I  send  you?  what?  The  consul Messala has 
bought  Autronius's  house  for  437  sestertia" 
(£33,600.)  What  is  that  to  me?  you  will  say;  only 
that  in  comparison  with  this  purchase,  I  must  be 
judged  to  have  laid  out  my  money  prudently ;  and 
pople  have  begun  to  understand  that,  in  buying, 
it  is  very  allowable  to  use  the  assistance  of  one's 
friends,  in  order  to  attain  some  respectability**. 
That  Trojan  woman  is  a  slow  business  ;  but,  how- 
ever, there  is  some  hope.  Do  you  bring  these  mat- 


i  Cn.  Pompeius  is  probaWy  the  person  here  intended. 

^  Q.  Cicero  had  been  one  of  the  prstors,  which  made 
this  circumstanoe  of  some  interest  both  to  Cicero  and  to 
Attictts.  the  one  his  brother,  the  other  bis  brother-in-law. 

1  The  Attic  manner  of  writing  and  speaking  was  always 
considered  as  the  most  perfect  modeL 

"»  The  tribune  Metellus  had  been  active  in  opposing 
Cicero,  charging  him  with  having  put  citizens  to  death 
without  a  trial. 

n  If  the  text  be  correct,  the  amount  in  English  money 
would  be  about  3S42i.  But  there  is  great  reason  to  suspect 
some  error,  such  as  may  easily  bo  made  in  transcribing 
figures ;  for  Cicero  mentions  this  purchase  as  a  justification 
of  his  own  conduct  in  borrowing  money  for  a  house  in 
Rome,  for  which  it  appears  by  his  Familiar  Letters  that 
hegaYea500sestertia,ornear30.00U/.  [Ep.  Fara.  v.  6.]  It 
seems  probable,  therefore,  that  instead  of  CCCCXXXVII 
it  ought  tobewritten  either  (l)  (I)  (i)  (1)  XXX VII,  which 
would  be  equivalent  to  33,644/.,  orXXXVll  (tricies  depties. 
3700)  equivalent  to  30,833/. 

o  This  passage  is  iUustrated  by  reference  to  the  39th 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Offices,  where  Cicero  speaks 
of  the  respect  attached  to  a  person's  residence— adhibenda 
oommoditatis  digniUtisquo  diligentia. 


ters  to  a  conclusion.  You  may  expect  to  bear 
from  me  again  with  more  freedom.  January  27, 
in  the  consulship  of  M.  Messala  and  M.  Piso. 


LETTER   XIV. 

I  AM  afraid  you  will  be  tired  of  hearing  how 
much  I  am  engaged  ;  but  in  truth  I  have  been  so 
busy,  that  I  have  scarcely  had  time  for  this  short 
letter,  and  that  has  been  snatched  from  important 
occupations.  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter  p 
Pompeius's  first  harangue ;  that  it  was  not  accept- 
able to  the  poor,  that  it  appeared  spiritless  to  the 
wicked,  unsatisfactory  to  the  rich,  undignified  to 
the  good  :  in  short,  it  was  a  cold  performance. 
Afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  the  consul  Piso, 
that  inconsiderate  tribune  Fufius  brought  Pompeius 
forth  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  business 
was  conducted  in  the  Flaminian  Circus  \  and  the 
same  day,  in  that  very  place,  was  a  fair  held.  He 
inquired  of  him  whether  he  approved  of  the  judges 
being  chosen  by  the  pnetor  in  the  affair  of  Clo- 
dius's  sacrilege ;  which  judges  the  same  praetor 
was  to  use  as  his  council ;  as  it  had  already  been 
appointed  by  the  senate.  Upon  which  Pompeius 
spoke  quite  aristocratically ;  replying,  that  the 
authority  of  the  senate  on  all  occasions  had  now, 
and  always,  the  greatest  weight  with  him ;  and  this 
he  professed  at  great  length.  Afterwards  the  consul 
Messala  inquired  of  Pompeius  in  the  senate,  what 
he  thought  of  the  offence  to  religion,  what  of  the 
indictment  announced.  He  spoke  in  such  a  man- 
ner in  the  senate  as  to  commend  generally  all  the 
acts  of  that  body ;  and  said  to  me,  as  he  sat  by 
me,  that  he  thought  his  answer  contained  a  suffi- 
cient  reply  to  the  questions  proposed  to  him. 
Crassus,  perceiving  that  it  gained  him  applause  to 
have  it  supposed  that  he  was  pleased  with  my  con- 
sulate, rose  up,  and  spoke  of  my  consulate  in  the 
handsomest  manner,  saying,  that  he  owed  it  to  me 
that  he  was  a  senator,  that  he  enjoyed  his  freedom 
and  his  life ;  that  as  often  as  he  saw  his  wife,  his 
home,  his  country,  so  often  he  saw  blessings  de- 
rived from  me  :  in  short,  all  those  topics  of  fire 
and  sword,  which  I  used  variously  to  represent  in 
my  speeches  (you,  who  are  my  Aristarck^^^nd 
critic,  know  those  repositories  of  ornament^,  he 
interwove  with  great  effect.  I  was  sitting  next 
Pompeius,  and  observed  him  to  be  moved ;  whe- 
ther it  was  that  Crassus  should  have  gained  the  ap- 
plause which  he  had  missed,  or  that  my  deeds 
should  be  so  esteemed  as  to  obtain  the  ready  con- 
currence of  the  senate  to  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  them,  especially  by  one  who  owed  it  me  the 
less,  because,  in  all  my  letters  in  commendation  of 
Pompeius,  he  had  been  lightly  spoken  of>  This 
day  much  attached  me  to  Crassus  :  and  whatever 
was  given  covertly,  I  willingly  acknowledged  from 
him  openly.  But  as  for  myself,  ye  gods  !  how  I 
exulted  before  my  new  hearer,  Pompeius  !  If  periods 
and  inflections,  if  deductions  and  arguments,  ever 
availed  me,  it^was  then :  in  short,  there  were  ge- 
neral cheers  :  'for  the  subject  was,  of  the  dignity 

P  This  letter  is  lost. 

q  Pompeius  having  applied  for  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
was  obliged  to  oonfurm  to  the  custom  of  residing  beyond 
the  walls  of  Rome  till  that  was  over.  It  was.  therefore,  in 
compliment  to  him  that  the  meetings  of  the  people  and  of 
the  senate  were  at  this  time  held  out  of  the  city. 
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of  the  senate,  the  ananimity  of  the  kiijghta»  the 
consent  of  all  Italy,  the  expiring  reniains  of  the 
conspiracy^  of  plenty  and  peace.  You  know  my 
powers  on  such  materials :  they  were  so  exerted, 
that  I  am  the  more  brief,  because  I  imagine  that 
they  must  have  been  heard  even  as  far  as  you. 

But  this  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  .  The 
senate  is  our  Areopagus ' :  nothing  can  be  more 
iirmt  nothing  more  upright,  nothing  more  strenu- 
ous ;  for  when  the  day  was  come  for  bringing  for- 
ward the  impeachment,  according  to  the  decree  of 
the  senate,  there  were  collected  youths  scarcely 
bearded,  the  whole  herd  of  Catiline,  with  the  ef- 
feminate son  of  Curio  at  their  head,  demanding  of 
the  people  to  set  aside  the  impeachment.     Even 
Piso,  the  consul,  who  had  proposed  it,  was  now 
exerting  himself  against  it.    The  Clodian  mob  had 
got  possession  of  the  passages  ;  and  voting  papers 
were  furnished  so,  that  none  might  be  given  signi- 
fying assent     Here  then  Cato  rashes  to  the  ros- 
tra", and  utters  a  most  severe  reproach  on  the 
consul  Piso,  if  that  can  be  called  reproach,  which 
is  full  of  dignity,  full  of  authority,  full  of  whole- 
some counsel.     Our  friend  Hortensius  follows  to 
the  s^me  purpose,  and  many  other  good  men  ;  but 
the  assistance  of  Favonius  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished.    In  this  concourse  of  principal  per- 
sons the  assembly  is  dismissed;    the  senate  is 
convoked ;  when  it  was  decreed,  in  a  full  house, 
(while  Piso  was  contending  against  it,  and  Clodius 
was  entreating  at  the  feet  of  each  individual,)  that 
the  consuls  should  use  their  authority  with  the 
people  to  admit  the  impeachment     Fifteen  voted 
with  Curio  against  passing  the  decree  ;  on  the  other 
side  were  at  least  four  hundred.     The  thing  was 
concluded.     Fufius,  the  tribune,  then  gave  way. 
Clodius  made  some  pitiful  addresses,  in  which  he 
treated  Hortensius,  C.  Piso,  and  the  consul  Mes- 
sala,  with  great  disrespect ;   me  he  only  charged 
with  having  found  out*  everything.     The  senate 
determined  that  nothing  should  be  done  respecting 
the  provinces  of  the  praetors,  the  embassies,  and 
other  business,  till  the  impeachment  should  have 
been  brought  forward.     Here  you  have  the  history 
of  the  Roman  affairs.     But  yet  I  must  tell  you 
also  what  I  had  not  hoped  for :  the  consul  Mes- 
sala  is  excellent,  brave,  firm,  diligent,  and  extols, 
loT  *,  and  imitates  me:  the  other  is  by  one  fault 
the  less  faulty ;  in  that  he  is  indolent,  sleepy,  in- 
expert, incapable  of  business ;  but  in  will  so  ill- 
disposed,  that  he  began  to  hate  Pompeius  ever 
after  that  meeting  in  which  he  praised  the  senate. 
He  has  therefore  wonderfully  alienated  from  him 
all  the  best  people ;  nor  is  he  induced  to  act  thus 
more  by  friendship  towards  Clodius,  than  by  a  love 
of  ruinous  and  factious  measures.     But  he  has 
nobody  among  the  magistrates  like  him.     With 
the  exception  of  Fufius,  we  enjoy  a  good  set  of 
tribunes  ;   and  Comutus  is  another  Cato.     But 

'  ^Aptlos  trttyos.  This  ia  the  well-known  coimcil  at 
Athens,  before  which  St.  Paul  afterwards  spake.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  Justice.  It  may  be  observed  that  Cicero, 
in  his  letters  to  AtticuSt  makes  the  more  frequent  tise  of 
Greek  terms,  both  because  the  language  was  familiar  to 
Atticus,  and  because  he  was  often  resident  in  Greece. 

>  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Romans 
used  to  address  the  people  in  their  assemblies  from  a  raised 
pulpit,  called  the  rostra. 

>  Cicero,  it  seems,  had  used  an  expression  of  this  kind 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy ;  and  it  was 
afterwards  thrown  in  his  teeth  in  derision. 


now,  to  return  to  private  matters,  the  Trojan 
woman  has  made  good  her  promises.  Do  you  ac- 
complish the  commissions  which  you  have  under- 
taken. My  brother  Quintus,  who  has  purchased 
the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the  ArgileUn 
building  for  725  sestertia  (6000/.),  is  desirous  of 
selling  his  Tusculanum,  in  order  to  buy,  if  he  can, 
Pacilius's  house.  I  want  yon  to  be  reconciled  to 
Lucceius.  I  see  him  very  desirous  of  it,  and  will 
lend  my  assistance.  Let  me  know  exactly  what 
you  are  doing,  where  you  are,  and  how  things  are 
going  on.    The  13th  of  February. 


LETTER  XV. 

You  have  heard  that  the  province  of  Asia"  has 
fallen  to  my  dear  brother  Quintus ;  for  I  doubt 
not  but  common  report  has  brought  you  this  intelli- 
gence swifter  than  any  friend's  letter.  Now,  as  you 
know  I  have  always  been  very  greedy  of  praise  ;  and 
am,  and  am  esteemed,  beyond  all  men  attached 
to  the  Greeks ;  and  have  incurred  much  obloquy 
and  enmity  in  the  cause  of  the  republic ;  do  you 
therefore  "  call  to  mind  all  your  prowess',"  and  by 
your  management  contrive  that  I  may  be  praised 
and  loved  l^  everybody.  Upon  this  subject  I  will 
write  more  to  you  in  the  letter  I  shall  send  by 
Quintus  himself.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
let  me  know  what  you  have  done  about  my  com- 
missions :  and  what,  also,  about  your  own  busi- 
ness ;  for  since  your  departure  from  Brundisium, 
no  letters  from  you  have  been  delivered  to  me.  I 
want  much  to  know  how  you  do.     March  15. 


LETTER  XVL 

You  ask  me  what  happened  at  the  trial,  that  the 
issue  should  have  been  so  contrary  to  all  expecta- 
tion ;  and  at  the  same  time  you  desire  to  know 
how  it  happened  that  I  battled  less  than  usual.  I 
shall  answer  you  the  last  first,  like  Homer''.  For, 
as  long  as  the  authority  of  the  senate  required  my 
support,  I  fought  with  such  eagerness  and  vehe- 
mence, as  to  excite  shouts  and  acclamations  greatly 
to  my  honour.  And  if  ever  you  thought  me 
strenuous  in  the  public  cause,  you  would  certainly 
have  admired  me  upon  that  occasion  ;  for  when  he 
had  recourse  to  his  declamations,  and  in  them  used 
my  name  invidiously,  ye  immortal  gods!  whal 
fighting,  what  execution  did  I  exhibit  !  Whal 
attacks  did  I  make  upon  Piso,  upon  Curio — upoi 
the  whole  crew  1    How  did  I  assail  the  levity  of  th< 

u  The  provincial  Asia  was  situated  in  the  western  part 
of  Asia  Minor.  GeneraUy  speaking,  Asia  Minor  was  callec 
Asia. 

▼  The  original  is  taken  from  a  verse  of  Homer.  Ciccn 
means  to  request  that  Atticus,  who  was  invited  to  \n 
lieutenant  to  Quintus,  would  exert  himself  to  render  tht 
Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  favourable  to  him ;  and  that  h< 
should  do  so,  he  offers  three  reasons :  Ist.  that  he  was  fom 
of  praise  from  all  men ;  idly,  that  he  had  himself  alwnyi 
shown  a  partiality  towards  the  Greeks ;  and  3dly,  beoaust 
he  was  apprehensive  lest  the  enemies  he  had  made  by  hit 
vigorous  conduct  in  his  consulship  might  endeavour  it 
injure  his  reputation  abroad.  AtUcus,  however,  refusa 
to  accept  the  appointment  of  lieutenant. 

w  Homer  begins  his  Ilias  near  the  conclusion  of  th 
Trejan  war,  and  afterwards  introduces  an  account  of  thi 
earlier  part 
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old,  the  wantonness  of  the  young !  Often  did  I 
want  you,  so  help  me  gods  !  not  only  as  an  adviser 
of  my  pUns,  but  as  a  witness  of  my  extraordinary 
exertions.  But  after  Hortensius  had  devised  that 
the  tribune  Fufius  should  bring  in  the  law  respect- 
ing the  sacrilege  (in  which  there  was  no  other  dif- 
ference from  the  consular  indictment,  excepting 
in  the  condition  of  the  judges;  though  in  that 
was  everything),  and  was  earnest  that  it  might  be 
so  done ;  having  persuaded  himself,  and  others, 
that  no  judges*  could  absolve  him,  I  contracted 
my  sails,  knowing  well  the  inefficiency  of  such 
judges,  and  I  said  nothing  in  my  evidence  but  what 
was  so  well  known  and  attested  that  I  could  not 
omit  it  If,  therefore,  you  ask  me  the  reason  of 
the  acquittal  (to  revert  now  to  your  first  question), 
it  was  the  neediness  and  baseness  of  the  judges ; 
and  that  it  should  so  happen  was  occasioned  by 
Hortensius's  proposal ;  who,  fearing  lest  Fufius's 
intercession  might  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
the  law,  as  decreed  by  the  senate,  did  not  perceive 
that  it  was  better  to  have  him  left  in  disgrace  and 
ignominy,  than  intrusted  to  an  unsound  court  of 
judgment.  But  prompted  by  his  hatred,  he  hastened 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  trial,  saying,  that  even 
before  a  leaden  sword  he  must  needs  fall.  But  if  you 
ask  what  were  the  circumstances  of  this  judgment 
which  had  so  incredible  an  issue,  I  answer,  such 
that  the  counsel  of  Hortensius,  which  now  from 
the  event  is  censured  by  others,  was  by  me  censured 
from  the  very  beginning.  For  as  the  rejection  of 
a  judge  is  made  with  the  greatest  applause,  when 
the  prosecutor,  like  an  upright  censor,  rejects  per- 
sons of  bad  character,  and  the  defendant,  like  a 
kind  master  of  gladiators,  selects  the  most  tem- 
perate ;  hereon  the  contrary,  as  soon  as  the  judges 
sat  down  together,  all  honest  men  began  to  have 
sad  misgivings  7  ;  for  a  baser  set  never  met  together 
in  a  common  gaming-house  :  senators  of  stained 
reputation,  ruined  knights,  and  tribunes,  not 
debtors,  so  much  as  receivers'.  There  were,  how- 
ever, a  few  honest  men  among  them,  whom  he 
could  not  remove  by  rejection,  who  s&t  downcast 
and  mournful  among  people  most  unlike  to  them- 
selves, and  seemed  afraid  of  being  infected  by  the 
contagion  of  their  infamy.  Here,  as  each  charge 
was  submitted  to  this  council,  in  the  first  inquiries, 
there  appeared  a  surprising  severity,  without  any 
difference  of  opinion  :  the  defendant  had  obtained 
nothing ;  more  was  even  granted  to  the  prosecutor 
than  he  asked ;  Hortensius,  in  short,  was  exulting 
that  he  should  have  managed  so  well.  There  was 
nobody  who  did  not  think  him  guilty,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  condemned.  Upon  my  being  brought 
forwards  as  a  witness,  I  imagine  you  will  have 
heard  from  the  acclamation  evenof  Clodius*s  advo- 
cates,  what  rising  of  the  judges  took  place,  how 
they  surrounded  me,  how  openly  they  exposed 
their  throats  to  P.  Clodius  for  my  security  :  which 
I  consider  a  much  greater  honour  than  that  which 
was  shown  to  Xenocrates,  whom  your  countrymen 
prevented  from  swearing  when  he  gave  his  testi- 

X  The  Judges  of  ancient  Rome  oorresponded  to  our  jury 
rather  than  to  our  Judges,  and  determined  the  fact,  not 
the  law.    Their  number  varied  at  different  times. 

7  The  foregoing  sentence  has  been  differently,  but  I 
think  wrongly,  understood  by  commentators. 

'  Intimating  that  they  were  both  ruined  and  bribed. 
Tlio  sense  is  rendered  in  mime  measure  obscure  for  the  sake 
of  the  poor  antithesis  of  srati  and  a:rarii. 


mony  :  or  that  of  our  judges,  who  refused  to  look 
at  the  accounts  of  Metellus  Numidicus,  when  they 
were  bronght  round  as  usual.  What  was  done  to 
me,  I  say,  is  much  greater.  So  that  by  the  voice 
of  his  judges,  when  I  was  so  defended  by  them  as 
the  safeguard  of  the  country,  the  culprit  was  con- 
founded, and  all  his  supporters  shrunk  at  once ; 
and  the  next  day  the  same  concourse  came  about 
me  as  had  conducted  me  home  on  resigning  the 
consulship.  The  noble  Areopagites  *  cried  out  that 
they  would  not  come  forward  unless  a  guard  was 
appointed.  It  was  submitted  to  the  council :  one 
voice  alone  was  against  having  a  guard.  The  affair 
was  brought  before  the  senate :  it  was  decreed  with 
great  dignity  and  liberality  ;  the  judges  were  com- 
mended ;  the  business  was  intrusted  to  the  magis- 
trates :  nobody  thought  the  man  would  make 
any  reply.  Say  now,  ye  Mnses,  how  the  fire 
was  first  kindled  I*.  You  know  Baldhead',  him  of 
the  Nanneian  estates,  that  panegyrist  of  mine, 
whose  speech  I  mentioned  to  you  so  full  of  my 
praise.  In  two  days  he  accomplished  the  whole 
business  by  means  of  a  single  slave,  and  him  taken 
from  the  school  of  the  gladiators.  He  sent  for  the 
judges  to  come  to  him ;  he  promised,  he  entreated, 
he  bribed.  Nay,  more,  O  ye  gods !  such  a  profli- 
gate business!  even  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
women,  and  the  introduction  of  young  men  of 
fiimily,  were  made  to  enhance  the  price  offered  to 
some  of  the  judges.  Thus,  in  the  general  absence 
of  all  honest  men,  while  the  forum  was  filled  with 
slaves,  there  were  still  twenty-five  judges  so  firm, 
that,  in  face  of  the  greatest  danger  they  chose 
rather  to  perish  than  to  ruin  everything :  there 
were  thirty-one  who  were  more  moved  by  famine 
than  by  fame :  one  of  whom  Catulus  meeting  said 
to  him,  '*  What  made  you  ask  us  for  a  guard  ?  were 
you  afraid  of  having  your  money  taken  away?" 
You  have  here,  as  shortly.as  I  could  give  it  you, 
the  nature  of  the  trial,  and  the  reason  of  the 
acquittal. 

You  ask  further  what  is  the  present  sute  of 
public  affairs,  and  how  I  am  affected.  Know, 
then,  that  the  constitution  of  the  republic ;  which 
yon  thought  my  counsels,  I  thought  divine  Provi- 
dence*', had  confirmed  ;  which  seemed  to  be  fixed 
and  consolidated  by  the  union  of  all  good  men, 
and  the  authority  of  my  consulship  ;  unless  some 
god  have  compassion  upon  us,  has  slipped  from 
our  hands  by  this  single  judgment :  if  it  can  be 
called  a  judgment,  that  thirty  of  the  lowest  tand 
most  profligate  of  the  Roman  people,  by  the  edflect 
of  bribery,  should  extinguish  all  right  and  justice  : 
and,  what  not  only  all  men,  but  all  animals,  know 
to  have  been  done,  that  Talna,  and  Plautns,  and 
Spongia,  and  such  scoundrels,  should  determine 
not  to  have  been  done.  But  yet,  that  I  may  offer 
you  some  consolation  on  the  part  of  the  republic, 
wickedness  does  not  exult  in  its  victory  with  that 
alacrity  which  some  miscreants  had  hoped,  after 

»^Tho  term  is  here  used  in  derision.  J 

b^The  original  is  quoted  from  Homer. 

c^Baldhead— In  the  original  Calvus,  which,  besides 
meaning  bald,  as  I  have  expressed  it,  was  the  name  of  a 
considerable  family  in  ancient  Rome.  Here  it  is  used  in 
mockery  for  Crassus.  What  is  the  exact  signification  of 
ex  Nann^anii  commentators  are  not  agreed. 

d  I  doubt, not  these  expressions  have  a  reference  to  the 
doctrines  of  Epicurus  against  a  superintending  Providence ; 
Atticus,  as  is  well  known>  behig  of  that  sect 
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this  wound  which  has  been  inflicted  on  the  state ; 
for  they  fully  thought,  when  religion  and  modesty, 
when  the  faith  of  judgments,  and  the  authority  of 
the  senate  had  fallen,  that  then  wickedness  and 
licentiousness,  being  openly  victorious,  would  exact 
of  e?ery  honest  man  yengeance  for  the  pain  which 
every  villain  had  suffered  by  the  severity  of  my 
consulship.  And  I,  that  same  person  (for  I  need 
not  fear  the  reproach  of  vain-gloriousness  in  speak- 
ing of  myself  to  you,  especially  in  a  letter  which 
I  wish  nobody  else  to  read),  myself,  I  say,  have 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  good  men,  encourag- 
ing and  rousing  every  one :  and  by  persecuting 
and  harassing  these  corrupt  judges,  I  have  snatched 
all  insolence  from  all  the  supporters  and  favourers 
of  that  victory.  I  have  never  suffered  the  consul 
Piso  to  be  at  peace  in  anything :  I  have  taken  away 
from  the  man  the  province  of  Syria,  already  pro- 
mised him ;  I  have  recalled  the  senate  to  its  former 
severity,  and  have  roused  it  from  its  despondence. 
Clodius  I  have  crushed  when  he  was  present  in  the 
senate,  both  by  a  continued  speech  full  of  dignity, 
and  by  altercation,  of  which  you  may  taste  a  few 
specimens ;  for  the  rest  can  neither  have  their 
force  nor  elegance,  from  want  of  that  spirit  of  con- 
tention which  you  Greeks  call  kytiva.  For  when 
we  met  in  the  senate  on  the  15th  of  May,  being 
called  upon  for  my  opinion,  I  entered  at  length 
upon  the  general  state  of  the  republic,  and  seemed 
to  be  inspired  when  I  brought  in  that  head  of  my 
discourse — "that  the  conscript  fathers",  on  the 
receipt  of  a  single  wound,  should  not  be  dejected, 
should  not  faint ;  that  it  was  a  wound  of  such  a 
kind  as  ought  neither  to  be  dissembled  nor  to  be 
feared,  lest  we  should  be  thought  either  cowards  by 
being  alarmed  at  it,  or  stupid  by  not  being  sensible 
of  it :  that  Lentulus  had  been  twice  acquitted ;  twice 
Catiline ;  that  he  now  was  the  third  let  loose  upon 
the  public  by  his  judges.  Yon  are  mistaken, 
Clodius  :  the  judges  have  reserved  you  not  for  the 
city,  but  for  a  prison,  and  have  wished  not  to 
retain  you  in  the  state,  but  to  deprive  you  of 
banishment.  Therefore,  conscript  fathers,  raise  up 
your  spirits,  maintain  your  dignity :  that  concord  of 
all  good  men  yet  remains  in  the  republic :  they 
have  felt  pain,  but  their  courage  is  unabated  :  no 
new  evil  has  been  created;  but  what  was  there 
before  has  been  brought  to  light :  in  the  trial  of 
one  abandoned  man  several  have  been  found  like 
him."  But  what  am  I  doing  ?  I  have  almost 
included  my  speech  in  mv  letter.  I  return  to  our 
altercation.  The  pretty  '  boy  gets  up,  and  objects 
to  me  that  I  had  been  at  Baise^.  "  It  is  not  true : 
but  what  if  it  were?  Is  it  the  same,"  added  I, 
''  as  if  you  were  to  say  I  had  been  in  conceal- 
ment •>?"  "What,"  says  he,  "has  a  fellow  of 
Arpinum*  to  do  with  hot  baths?"  "  Say  this," 
replied  I,  "  to  your  patron^  who  longed  for  the 

«  The  eenators  were  usually  addressed  by  tliis  title. 

'  Pulcher,  '*  handaome,"  was  one  of  the  names  of  the 
Claudian  family,  from  which  Clodius  descended. 

S  Baic  was  celebrated  for  its  wann  baths,  and  fre- 
quented by  the  voluptuous. 

l>  This,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  Clodlns's  cencealment  in 
disguise  at  the  ceremonies  of  the  Bona  Dea. 

i  Arplnum,  a  place  about  sixty  miles  E.S.E.  from  Rome, 
where  Cicero  was  born. 

J  It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Cicero,  by  this  ex- 
pression, meant  the  sister  of  Clodius,  who  wanted  to  have 
connected  herself  with  Cicero.  I  think  it  more  likely  that 
ho  should  have  meant  Craasns :  but  the  particular  ciroum. 


stances  and  private  histories  of  those  remote  times  are  not 
sufBciently  preserved  to  enable  any  person  to  speak  with 
confidence  about  It. 

k  The  meaning  of  this  passage  has  been  much  disputed. 
I  incline  to  believe  it  a  parenthesis  addressed  to  Atticus, 
signifying,  perhaps,  some  salt  spring  near  Arplnum,  or 
some  villa  thence  denominated. 

1  A  tiUe  known  to  belong  to  Pompeius. 

"■  This  may  probably  refer  to  some  designation  familiar 
to  the  private  conversation  of  the  two  friends. 

B  CnsFUS  was  Pompeius's  pnenomen. 

o  The  pastoritia  JUtula  of  the  original  might  perhaps 
resemble  a  modem  cat-call. 

p  This  is  supposed  to  be  Afranius,  a  man  of  no  preten- 
sions for  such  an  appointment. 

q  Much  doubt  has  been  entertafaied  about  the  true  read- 
ing and  the  meaning  of  this  word,  whioh,  however,  is  of 
little  m  oment.    The  consul  here  spoken  of  is  Piso. 


baths  of  Arpinnm."  (For  you  know  the  Manns k.) 
<'  How  long,"  says  he,  *'  shaU  we  bear  this  king  1" 
"  Do  you  venture  to  pronounce  the  word  king," 
said  I,  **  when  he  whose  name  was  king  did  not  so 
much  as  mention  you  in  his  will  ?"  (For  he  had 
devoured  the  inheritance  of  Rex  in  his  expecta- 
tion.) "  You  have  been  buying  a  "  fine  house," 
says  he.  '*  One  would  think,"  said  I,  *'  you  were  , 
accusing  me  of  buying  the  judges."  **  They  would 
not  trust  you,"  says  he«  **  even  on  your  oath." 
"  Nay,  but,"  said  I,  *'  five-and-twenty  did  trust 
me :  the  other  one-and-thirty  did  not  trust  you, 
for  thev  took  care  to  receive  their  money  before- 
hand. Overwhelmed  by  continued  shouts,  he 
sunk  down,  and  held  his  tongue.  My  situation  is 
this.  Among  the  good,  I  am  just  as  yon  left  me  ; 
among  the  filth  and  dregs  of  the  city,  much  better 
now  than  you  left  me  ;  for  it  is  no  prejudice  to  me 
that  my  evidence  should  seem  to  have  had  no  effect. 
Their  ill-disposition  has  been  let  blood  without  any 
pain  to  me ;  and  the  more  so,  because  all  those 
supporters  of  that  iniquity  acknowledge  that  a  very 
clear  case  was  bought  off  from  the  judges.  In 
addition  to  this,  that  wretched  and  hungry  rabble, 
who  hang  about  the  popular  assemblies  like  a 
leeoh,  eager  for  money,  imagine  that  I  am  much 
esteemed  by  this  Magnus  ^  And  indeed  we  are 
united  together  by  a  frequent  and  pleasant  inter* 
course  to  such  a  degree,  that  those  our  revellers  in 
conspiracy",  half- bearded  youths,  in  their  con- 
versations call  him  CnKus"  Cicero.  Therefore,  in 
the  games  and  shows  I  carry  off  wonderful  marks 
of  favour,  without  any  shepherd's  pipe  to  inter- 
mingle its  hissing  **,  The  public  attention  is  just 
now  directed  to  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  con- 
suls. Our  Magnus,  against  the  wish  of  everybody, 
thrusts  forwards  the  son  of  Aulus ' ;  and  in  con- 
ducting this  business,  he  endeavours  to  gain  his 
cause,  neither  by  authority  nor  by  favour,  but  by 
those  means  with  which  king  Philippus  said  he 
was  able  to  take  any  castle  into  which  an  ass  laden 
with  gold  could  get  up.  It  is  said  that  a  certain 
consul  has  undertaken  the  affair,  like  Doterio^  the 
player ;  and  that  he  has  people  in  his  nouse  to 
distribute  money,  which  I  do  not  believe.  But 
there  have  lately  been  made  two  hateful  decrees  of 
the  senate,  which  are  supposed  to  be  directed 
against  the  consul,  on  the  requisition  of  Cato  and 
Domitius  :  one,  that  it  might  be  lawful  to  search 
the  houses  even  of  magistrates  on  informations  of 
bribery  ;  the  other,  that  anybody  who  had  distribu. 
tors  of  money  in  his  house,  should  be  considered 
as  an  enemy  to  the  state.     Lurco,  one  of  the 
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tribanes  of  the  people,  who  entered  upon  hia  office 
at  the  time  of  the  MlUn  law,  has  been  set  free 
from  the  operation  both  of  the  iElian  and  Fufian 
law,  that  he  might  introduce  another  on  canvass- 
ing at  elections  ;  which,  lame  as  he  is',  he  has  pro- 
mulgated under  prosperous  omens.  So  the  comitia 
are  pot  off  to  the  27th  of  July.  The  novelty  in 
the  law  is  this  :  that  anybody  who  shall  have  pro- 
mised money  in  his  tribe,  if  he  have  not  given  it, 
shall  be  exempt  from  penalty ;  but  if  he  have  given 
it,  he  shall  have  to  pay  to  each  tribe  three  thousand 
sestertii*  (25/.)  annually,  as  long  as  he  lives.  I 
observed  that  P.  Clodius  had  already  kept  this  law, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  accustomed  to  promise,  and 
not  to  pay.  But  mark  you ;  do  you  perceive  how 
my  consulate,  which  Curio  before  called  a  deifi- 
cation, will,  if  this  man  be  elected,  become  a  mere 
puppet-show » ?  Therefore  I  believe  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  our  philosophy,  as  you  do; 
and  disregard  these  affairs  of  consulships  as  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

As  to  what  you  tell  me,  that  you  have  determined 
not  to  go  into  Asia,  I  should  rather  have  wished 
that  you  did  go ;  and  cannot  but  fear  that  some 
unpleasant  consequence  may  arise  from  that  cir- 
cumstance". At  the  same  time  I  cannot  blame 
your  determination,  especially  after  having  declined 
to  accept  a  province  myself.  I  shall  be  content 
with  your  epigrams,  which  you  have  placed  in  the 
Amaltheum  ;  especially  since  Chilias  has  left  me, 
and  Arcbias  has  written  nothing^  But  having 
already  composed  a  Greek  poem  in  honour  of  the 
Luculli,  I  am  afraid  he  will  now  turn  his  attention 
to  the  story  of  the  Ceecilii.  I  returned  thanks  to 
Antonius  in  your  name,  and  delivered  the  letter  to 
Manlius.  I  have  hitherto  written  to  you  the  less 
frequently,  because  I  had  no  proper  person  to 
whom  I  could  intrust  my  letters ;  nor  did  I  suf- 
ficiently know  what  I  should  intrust  to  them. 
Farewell.  I  have  now  made  you  amends.  If 
Cincius*  refers  to  me  any  business  of  yours,  I  will 
readily  undertake  it;  but  he  is  just  now  more 
occupied  jn  affairs  of  his  own,  in  which  I  shall  not 
be  backward  in  assisting  him.  If  you  are  likely  to 
be  stationary,  you  may  expect  often  to  bear  from 
me  ;  but  do  you  also  write  frequently.  I  wish  you 
would  describe  to  me  your  Amaltheum,  how  it  is 
situated,  how  it  is  fitted  up  ;  and  that  you  would 
send  me  any  poems,  and  stories  you  possess  on  the 
subject  ot  Amalthea'.  I  should  like  to  make  one  at 
Arpinum.  I  vrill  send  you  something  of  my  writ- 
ing ;  at  present  there  is  nothing  finished. 

r  Any  personal  defect  was  considereA  as  inauspicious. 

•  Tbe  number  of  the  tribes  was  thirty-five. 

*  The  Latin  /abam  mimum,  if  it  be  correct.  Is  not  now 
intelligible.  I  have  given  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  gene- 
ral signification. 

«  The  difficulties  which  Cicero  apprehended  actually 
took  place,  owing  to  his  brother's  taking  ill  this  refusal, 
on  the  part  of  Atticus,  to  serve  under  him  in  the  capacity 
of  lieutenant 

V  Cicero  had  wished  that  one  of  these  poets  should  have 
written  on  the  subject  of  his  consulship. 

»  See  letter  3  of  this  book,  note «». 

«  Amalthea  is  properly  the  fabulous  name  of  the  fabu- 
lous goat  which  was  said  to  have  nourished  the  infant 
Jupiter :  it  is,  tiierefore.  rightly  expressed  in  this  place. 
But  Atticus's  library  ^as  denominated  AmAithi'iinii  See 
letter  13  of  this  book,  note  c. 


LETTER  XVII. 

I  PERCEivR  from  your  letter,  and  from  the  copies 
of  my  brother  Quintus's  which  you  sent  with  it, 
a  great  alteration  in  his  disposition  and  sentiments 
towards  you ;  which  affects  me  with  all  that  concern 
which  my  extreme  love  for  you  both  might  be  ex- 
pected to  produce ;  and  I  wonder  what  can  have 
happened,  that  should  occasion  to  my  brother 
Quintus  either  such  deep  offence,  or  such  change- 
ableness  of  mind.  I  had  already  observed,  what  I 
saw  that  you  also  suspected  at  the  time  of  your 
departure,  that  some  unfavourable  impression  had 
arisen,  and  that  he  was  hurt  in  mind,  and  harboured 
certain  unfriendly  suspicions ;  which,  though  I  before 
often  wished  to  heal,  and  especially  after  the  allot- 
ment  of  his  province  ;  yet  1  was  not  aware  that  the 
offence  he  had  conceived  was  so  great  as  your  letter 
declares ;  nor  were  my  endeavours  attended  with 
the  success  that  I  hoped.  But  yet  I  consoled 
myself  with  the  consideration,  that  I  did  not  doubt 
but  he  would  see  you  either  at  Dyrrachium,  or 
somewhere  in  those  parts  ;  and  whenever  that 
happened,  I  trusted,  and  persuaded  myself,  that 
everything  would  be  amicably  settled  between  you, 
not  only  by  discourse  and  explanation,  but  by  the 
very  sight  and  meeting  of  each  other.  For  what 
kindness  there  is  in  my  brother  Quintus,  what 
cheerfulness,  how  tender  a  disposition  both  to  con- 
ceive and  to  lay  aside  offence,  it  is  needless  for  me 
to  mention  to  you,  who  are  well  acquunted  with  iL 
But  it  has  happened  very  unfortunately  that  you 
have  not  seen  him  anywhere.  For  what  the  male- 
volence of  certain  persons  has  suggested  to  him, 
has  had  more  influence  than  either  his  duty  or  bis 
relationship,  or  the  former  affection  between  you, 
which  ought  to  have  great  weight :  and  it  is  easier 
to  guess,  than  to  declare,  where  the  blame  of  this 
misfortune  lies :  for  in  defending  my  own  rela- 
tions, I  am  afraid  of  appearing  harsh  towards 
yoursy.  For  this  is  my  feeling  upon  the  subject, 
that  though  no  wound  may  have  been  inflicted  by 
those  of  his  own  household,  yet  they  certainly  might 
have  healed  that  which  was  already  received.  But 
the  fault  of  this  whole  affair,  which  extends  even 
something  further  than  appears,  I  can  better  explain 
to  you  when  we  meet.  Respecting  the  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  you  from  Thessalonica,  and  the  language 
which  you  imagine  he  held  with  your  friends  at 
Rome,  and  upon  his  journey ;  what  foundation  there 
be  for  it  I  know  not ;  but  all  my  hope  of  removing 
this  vexation  rests  in  your  kindness.  For  if  you 
consider,  that  the  minds  of  the  best  men  are  t>ften 
irritable,  and  at  the  same  time  placable  ;  and  that 
this  sensibility,  as  I  may  call  it,  and  tenderness  of 
nature,  is  generally  a  sign  of  goodness  ;  and.  what 
is  the  chief  of  all,  that  we  ought  mutually  to  bear 
with  the  ill  humours,  or  faults,  or  offences  of  each 
other ;  these  differences,  as  I  hope,  will  easily  be 
composed :  and  that  you  may  do  so,  I  earnestly 
entreat  yO^  :  for  it  is  of  the  greatest  concern  to  me, 
who  sincerely  love  yqji,  that  there  should  be  no  one 
of  my  connexions  who' either  does  not  love  you,  or 
is  not  loved  by  you.  That  part  of  your  letter  was 
by  no  means  necessary,  in  which  you  explain  what 
opportunities  of  advantage  either  in  the  provinces 
or  in  the  city  you  have  foregone,  as  well  at  other 


7  From  hence 
nia  to  blamcL 


one  may  see  that  Cicero  thought  Fdmpo- 
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times,  as  daring  my  consulate*:  for  your  inge- 
nuousness and  greatness  of  mind  are  well  known  to 
me.  Nor  have  I  ever  thought  there  was  any  differ- 
ence between  us,  except  in  the  line  of  life  we 
adopted  ;  inasmuch  as  a  certain  ambition  has  led 
me  to  the  pursuit  of  honours ;  whilst  a  different, 
but  most  irreproachable,  scheme  of  life,  has  con- 
ducted you  to  an  honourable  retirement.  <f  In  that 
true  praise  of  sincerity,  of  diligence,  of  scrupulous 
adherence  to  duty,  I  set  neither  myself  nor  any- 
body else  before  you  ;  and  in  affection  towards  me, 
when  I  go  beyond  brotherly  and  domestic  attach- 
ments, I  attribute  the  first  place  to  you.  For  I 
have  seen,  and  thoroughly  known,  on  various  occa* 
sions,  both  your  solicitude  and  your  joy  on  my 
account.  And  often  has  your  congratulation  on  my 
success  been  delightful  to  me,  and  your  support  in 
my  fears  most  grateful.  Nay,  at  this  time,  from 
your  absence,  I  feel  a  want  not  only  of  counsel,  in 
which  you  excel,  but  of  that  intercourse  of  conver- 
sation, which  I  enjoy  with  peculiar  relish  in  your 
company.  What  shall  I  say  *  ?  In  business  of  the 
state  ?  in  which  it  is  not  allowable  for  me  to  be 
negligent ;  or  in  the  fatigues  of  the  forum  ?  which 
formerly  I  undertook  for  ambition's  sake ;  now, 
that  I  may  be  able  by  favour  to  maintain  my 
dignity,  or  even  in  domestic  concerns?  in  which 
both  before,  and  particularly  since  the  departure  of 
my  brother,  I  want  you  and  our  conversations.  In 
short,  neither  my  labour,  nor  my  rest,  neither  my 
business,  nor  my  idleness,  nor  forensic,  nor  do- 
mestic affairs,  nor  public,  nor  private,  can  any 
longer  proceed  without  your  sweet  and  friendly 
counsel  and  conversation.  From  the  mention  of 
these  things  modesty  has  often  restrained  us  both. 
But  it  has  now  been  rendered  necessary  by  that 
part  of  your  letter  in  which  you  study  to  clear  and 
justify  yourself  and  your  conduct.  And  amidst  the 
embarrassn^ents  arising  from  his  alienated  and 
offended  mind,  this  however  has  happened  fortu- 
nately, that  your  resolution  of  declining  all  pro- 
vincial employments  has  been  known,  and  occasion- 
ally professed  by  you  to  me  and  others  of  your 
friends  ;  so  that  your  not  being  together  may  appear 
to  be  the  effect  not  of  any  disagreement  and  rupture 
between  you,  but  of  your  inclination  and  judgment ; 
whence  I  trust  those  sentiments  which  have  been 
violated  will  easily  admit  of  expiation ;  and  these 
between  us,  which  have  been  kept  sacred,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  religiously  maintained. 

We  are  here  engaged  in  a  sickly,  wretched,  and 
changeable  republic.  For  I  suppose  you  have  heard 
of  our  knights  ^  being  nearly  disunited  from  the 
senate.  First  they  took  it  very  ill  that  a  decree  of 
the  senate  should  have  been  promulgated,  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  those  who  should  have 
received  money  as  judges.  At  the  passing  of  this 
decree  I  was  accidentally  absent ;  but  when  I  found 
that  the  equestrian  order  was  much  disturbed  at  it, 
though  they  did  not  openly  say  so,  I  reproved  the 

*  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Cicero,  during  his  consulship, 
would  not  fail  to  offer  his  asEistance  in  procuring  for  Attl- 
ens  any  appointment  he  might  wish  to  hold. 

*  The  sense  I  have  given  to  this  passage  is  not  agreeable 
to  the  usual  punctuation ,  but  appears  to  me  most  consonant 
to  Cicero's  ordinary  manner  of  writing,  and  most  suitable 
to  the  context. 

b  The  Roman  people  were  divided  into  three  orders, 
senators,  knights,  and  plebeians.  The  business  of  the 
knights  was  chiefly  to  act  as  Judges,  or  as  farmers  of  the 
public  revenue. 


senate,  as  I  thought,  with  great  authority ;  and 
spake  forcibly  and  copiously  in  not  the  most 
honourable  cause.  Now  for  another  favourite 
concern  of  the  knights,  scarcely  to  be  borne, 
which,  however,  I  have  not  only  borne,  but  justi- 
fied. The  farmers  of  the  revenue  in  AsiaS  who  had 
made  their  agreement  with  the  censors,  complained 
in  the  senate  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  the 
hope  of  gain,  and  had  made  an  improvident  bargain, 
and  petitioned  that  the  letting  might  be  set  aside. 
I  took  the  lead  among  their  supporters  ;  or  rather 
I  was  the  second ;  for  it  was  Crassus  who  encou- 
raged them  to  present  this  request.  An  odious 
business,  disreputable  petition,  and  a  confession  of 
imprudence.  But  there  was  the  greatest  reason  to 
apprehend,  that,  if  Uiey  gained  no  redress,  they 
might  be  altogether  alienated  from  the  senate: 
This  affair  also  was  principally  managed  by  me ; 
and  it  was  brought  about  that  they  obtained  a  very 
full  and  very  friendly  senate ;  and  I  said  a  good  deal 
respecting  the  dignity  and  unanimity  of  the  two 
orders,  on  the  first  of  December  and  day  following. 
The  business  is  not  yet  finally  settled,  but  the  in- 
clination of  the  senate  has  been  clearly  seen.  Me- 
tellus,  the  consul  elect,  had  alone  spoken  against  it. 
That  hero  of  ours,  Cato,  was  going  to  speak,  but 
owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  day  it  did  not  come 
to  his  turn.  Thus  maintaining  my  proposed  line  of 
conduct,  I  support,  as  well  as  I  am  able,  that  con- 
cord I  had  endeavoured  to  cement.  But  yet,  since 
these  measures  are  liable  to  fail,  a  certain  safe  way, 
as  I  hope,  is  fortifying  to  enable  me  to  retain  my 
authority.  I  cannot  sufficiently  explain  this  to  you 
by  letter,  but  I  will  give  you  a  little  hint.  I  am 
very  familiar  with  Pompeius.  I  know  what  you 
will  say.  I  will  use  caution,  wherever  caution  can 
be  used  ;  and  I  will  write  more  fully  to  you  some 
other  time  about  my  intentions  in  conducting  the 
business  of  the  republic.  Do  you  know  that 
Lucceius  purposes  immediately  to  solicit  the  con- 
sulship ?  for  there  are  said  to  be  only  two  candi- 
dates. Cesar,  with  whom  he  thinks  he  may  unite 
through  Arrius ;  and  Bibulus,  vrith  whom  he  sup- 
poses he  may  be  joined  through  C.  Piso.  Do  you 
laugh  ?  Believe  me,  this  is  no  laughing  matter. 
What  else  shall  I  tell  you  ?  What  ?  There  are  many 
things :  but  at  another  time.  If  you  would  have 
us  expect  you,  take  care  to  let  me  know.  Now  I 
modestiy  beg,  what  I  earnestly  wish,  that  you  will 
come  as  soon  as  you  can.    The  fifth  of  December. 


LETTER  XVIII. 
Therb  is  nothing  of  which  I  now  so  much  feel 
the  want,  as  of  him  with  whom  I  can  communicate 
every  thing  that  concerns  me ;  who  loves  me,  who 
is  prudent, — with  whom  I  can  converse  without 
flattery,  without  dissimulation,  without  reserve. 
For  my  brother,  who  is  all  candour  and  kindness, 
is  away ;  Metellus  is  no  more  to  me  than  the  sea- 
shore, or  the  air,  a  mere  desert :  but  yon,  who  have 
so  often  relieved  my  cares  and  anxieties  by  your 
conversation  and  counsel,  who  used  to  be  my 
companion  in  public  matters,  my  confidant  in  all 
private  ones,  the  partaker  of  all  my  words  ifhd 
thoughts,  where  are  you  ?     I  am  so  deserted  by 

e  Asian!  appear  to  have  been  persons  from  the  order  of 
knights,  who  rented  of  the  censors  the  collection  of  the 
tributes  from  Asia  Minor,  as  was  usual  in  other  provinces, 
for  five  years  at  a  time. 
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everybody  that  1  have  no  other  comfort  but  what 
is  enjoyed  with  my  wife  and  daughter,  and  my 
sweet  tittle  Cicero.  For  those  ambitions  and  out- 
ward friendships  make  some  show  in  public,  but 
have  no  domestic  fruit.  So  that  whilst  my  house 
is  full  every  morning, — ^whilst  I  go  down  to  the 
Forum  attended  with  troops  of  friends, — out  of 
this  crowd  I  can  find  nobody  with  whom  I  can 
either  jest  freely  or  open  my  bosom  familiarly. 
Therefore  I  look  for  you,  I  want  you,  nay  I  call 
for  you.  For  there  are  many  things  which  trouble 
and  distress  me,  which,  could  I  pour  them  into 
your  ears,  I  seem  as  if  I  could  discharge  in  the 
conversation  of  a  single  walk.  The  stings  and 
vexations  of  my  domestic  troubles  I  shall  keep  to 
myself,  and  not  trust  to  this  letter  and  to  a  strange 
messenger.  AfiA  these  (for  I  would  not  have  you 
think  too  much  of  them)  are  not  of  great  moment ; 
but  yet  they  hang  upon  me,  and  tease  me,  and 
have  no  friendly  counsel  or  conversation  to  allay 
them.  But  in  the  republic*  although  there  is  a 
ready  courage,  yet  the  inclination  to  exert  itself 
does  again  and  again  elude  every  remedy  <*.  Should 
I  but  shortly  collect  together  what  has  been  done 
since  your  departure,  you  must  needs  exclaim,  that 
the  state  of  Rome  can  no  longer  subsist.  For  it 
was,  I  believe,  after  you  left  us,  that  the  first  en- 
trance w||8  made  upon  the  cause  of  the  Clodian 
story,  rtjpon  which  occasion,  conceiving  that  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  cutting  down  and  restraining 
the  licentiousness  of  the  young,  I  exerted  myse^ 
with  vehemence,  and  poured  forth  all  the  powers 
of  my  mind  and  understanding, — influenced  by  no 
hostiUty  towards  anybody,  but  by  the  hope  of 
correcting  the  republic  and  healing  the  state. 
Deeply  is  the  republic  injured  by  this  corrupt  and 
profligate  judgment®.  See  now  what  has  since  taken 
place  :  a  consul'  has  been  imposed  upon  us  whom 
nobody  that  is  not  as  much  a  philosopher  as  our- 
selves can  bear  to  look  at  widiout  a  sigh.  How 
severe  a  wound  is  this  1  After  a  decree  of  the 
senate  had  passed  respecting  bribery  at  elections, 
respecting  the  conduct  of  judges,  no  law  was 
carried  through, — ^the  senate  was  worried  out, — ^the 
Roman  knights  alienated.  So  that  year  overturned 
two  supports  of  the  state  which  by  me  alone  had 
been  established ;  for  the  senate  both  threw  away 
its  authority  and  dissolved  the  union  of  the  two 
orders.  Now  then  another  fine  year  has  been 
entered  upon  I  Its  beginning  has  been  such  that 
the  annual  rites  in  honour  of  the  tutelary  goddesd 
of  Youth  were  omitted.  For  Memmius  was  en- 
gaged in  initiating  the  wife  of  M.  Lucullus  in  rites 
of  his  own'.  Menelaus'',  not  brooking  that,  pro- 
cured a  divorce.  But  whereas  that  Idsean  shepherd' 
had  only  abused  Menelaus, — ^this  Paris  of  ours  has 
treated   both   Menelaus    and  Agamemnon  J  with 

^  I  understand  the  czpresBion  animus  and  voluntas  to 
apply  not  to  Cioero,  but  to  Tn  republica. 

c  See  letter  16  of  this  book. 

'  This  consul  is  L.  Afranlus.  a'creatore  of  Pompelus,  and 
designated  by  Cicero  as  the  son  of  Aalus.  See  letter  16  of 
this  book. 

t  It  must  be  supposed  that  Memmius  ought  to  have  pre- 
sided at  the  rites  of  Jurentas.  It  seems  that  he  debauched 
the  wife  of  M.  Lucullus,  which  is  meant  by  those  rites  of 
his  own. 

l>  M.  Lucullus,  called  Menelaus,  as  having  been  injured 
by  Memmius,  whom  he  had  before  called  Paris. 

1  Paris. 

J  L.  Lucullus,  the  brother  of  Marcus,  so  called  because 


scorn.  But  there  is  one  C.  Herennius,  a  tribune, 
whom  perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of  (though 
you  may  have  heard  of  him,  for  he  belongs  to  your 
tribe)  ^  ;  and  Sextus,  his  father,  used  to  distribute 
among  yon  the  money  of  the  candidates'.  This 
man  wants  to  translate  P.  Clodius  to  the  condition 
of  a  plebeian "" ;  and  the  same  fellow  proposes  that 
the  populace  at  large  should  vote  on  this  affsir  of 
Clodius  in  the  Campus  Martius".  I  have  given 
him  such  a  reception  in  the  senate  as  I  am  accus- 
tomed to  do  to  such  scoundrels  ;  but  nothing  can 
be  more  insensible  than  he  is.  Metellus  is  an 
excellent  consul,  and  attached  to  me ;  but  it  lessens 
his  authority  that  he  has,  as  a  matter  of  form,  pro- 
mulgated this  proposal  respecting  Clodius.  But 
this  son  of  Aulus  <>,  ye  gods  !  how  dull,  how 
spiritless  a  soldier  ;  how  well  he  deserves  to  lend 
an  ear  every  day,  as  he  does,  to  hear  himself  abused 
by  Palicanus.  An  Agrarian  Law  has  been  promul- 
gated by  Flavins,  a  poor  thing,  almost  the  same  as 
that  of  Plotius.  In  the  mean  time  there  is  not  a 
sound  statesman,  not  a  phantom  of  one,  to  be 
found.  He  who  might  be  one,  my  intimate  (for 
so  he  is,  and  I  wish  you  to  know  it)  Pompeius 
defends  that  painted  robe  of  his'  by  keeping 
silence.  Crassus  utters  not  a  word  against  the 
favour  of  the  people.  The  others  you  are  already 
acquainted  with  ;  who  are  so  stupid  that  they  hope 
to  preserve  their  luxurious  stews  •»  when  the  republic 
is  lost  The  only  person  who  administers  any 
relief,  rather  by  his  firmness  and  integrity  than  by 
his  counsel  or  prudence,  is  Cato,  who  now  for  the 
third  month  continues  to  harass  the  poor  collectors  % 
who  have  been  very  friendly  to  him.  So  wAre 
compelled  to  pass  no  decree  about  other  matters 
till  an  answer  is  given  to  these  collectors.  I  expect 
therefore  that  even  the  business  of  the  embassies 
will  be  put  off.  Yon  see  now  by  what  waves  we 
are  tossed :  and  if  from  what  I  have  said  yon  per- 
ceive that  there  is  as  much  more  unsaid,  yet  visit 
us  once  more ;  and  although  these  parts  to  which 
I  call  you  deserve  to  be  shunned,  nevertheless  let 
the  value  you  set  upon  our  friendship  be  such,  that 
you  may  be  glad  to  enjoy  it  even  with  these  vexa- 
tions. For,  that  you  may  not  be  registered  as  an 
absentee,  I  will  take  care  to  have  your  return  given 
out  and  proclaimed  everywhere.  To  be  registered 
just  at  the  lustration*  is  tike  a  very  merchant. 

Agamemnon  was  brother  to  Menelaus.  Memmius,  who 
had  thus  insulted  M.  Lucullus,  had  before  injured  his 
brother,  in  opposing  his  petition  for  a  triumph. 

^  The  people  of  Rome  were  distributed  into  thirly-llve 
tribea. 

1  The  inferior  magistrates  were  elected  by  the  tribes, 
and  probably  might  distribute  money  amongst  those  of 
their  own  tribe  for  this  purpose. 

n  Clodius  wanted,  for  factious  purposes,  to  become  tri- 
bune, for  which  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  a  plebeian. 
He  therefore  contrived  to  get  adopted  into  a  plebeian 
family. 

n  The  tribunes  had  the  power  of  calling  the  comitia 
tributa  in  the  Campus  Martius ;  and,  in  voting  by  tribes, 
as  every  dtiaen  had  a  voice  in  his  own  tribe,  consequently 
the  plebeians  had  a  great  majority. 

o  Afranius. 

P  Pompeius  continued  to  wear  his  coloured  robe  of 
triumph. 

H  The  stews  for  fish  were  among  the  principal  Inxuies 
of  the  Romans 

r  These  are  the  farmers  of  the  revenues  of  Aala  Minor 
spoken  of  in  letter  17  of  this  book. 

■  The  registry  of  the  censors,  which  was  renewed  every 
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Therefore  take  care  that  we  may  see  you  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  1  st  of  February,  in  the  consulship 
of  L.  Metellus  and  L.  Afranius. 


LETTER  XIX. 
Not  only  if  I  had  as  much  leisure  as  you  have, 
but  also  if  I  was  content  to  send  such  short  letters^ 
I  should  surpass  you,  and  write  much  oftener  than 
you  do.     But,  besides  my  great  and  incredible 
occupations,  I  never  suffer  any  letter  to  go  to  yon 
without  some  argument  and  opinion.     First  then, 
as  it  is  proper  in  writing  to  such  a  lover  of  his 
country,  I  will  send  you  an  account  of  what  is 
going  forward  in  the  republic ;  next,  as  I  know 
your  affection  to  me,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  conceive 
you  may  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  relating  to  myself. 
And  ivith  respect  to  the  republic,  the  chief  concern 
at  present  is  the  apprehension  of  a  Gallic  war. 
For  the  Edoi,  our  brethren  (as  they  have  been 
called),  are  actually  fighting ;  the  Sequani  have 
been  fighting  very  ill ;  and  the  Helvetii  are  without 
doubt  in  arms,  and  making  incursions  into  the 
Roman  province.    The  senate  has  decreed  that 
the  consuls  should  have  the  two  Gauls  allotted  to 
them ;  that  a  levy  should  be  made  ;  that  exemptions 
should  not  be  admitted  ;  that  ambassadors  should 
be  despatched  with  authority,  who  shoold  go  to 
the  cities  of  Gaul  and  take  care  that  they  do  not 
join  the  Helvetii.     The  ambassadors  are  Q.  Me- 
tellus Creticus,   and  L.  Flaccus,  and  (by  an  ill 
assortment,  like  the  Greek   proverb  of  pouring 
pre^ous  ointment  upon  lentils)  Lentnlus  the  son 
of  Clodianus.    And  here  I  cannot  forbear  mention- 
ing, that  when,  among  the  consulars,  the  first  lot 
fell  upon  me,  a  full  senate  with  one  voice  deter- 
mined that  I  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  city. 
After  me  the  same  thing  happened  to  Pompeius : 
so  that  we  two  seemed  to  be  kept  as  pledges  of  the 
republic.   Why  then  should  I  look  for  the  applauses 
of  others  when  these  spring  up  at  home  ?     Now 
this  is  the  state  of  the  city  affairs.    The  Agrarian 
law  was  vehemently  urged  by  the  tribune  Flavins, 
though  the  author  of  it  was  Pompeius,  and  it  had 
nothing  popular  besides  its  author.     From  this 
Law   I   took  out,  with  the   approbation    of   the 
assembly,  whatever  affected  the  interests  of  private 
persons  :  I  exempted  the  land  which  had  been  sold 
in  the  consulship  of  P.  Mucins  and  L.  Calpurnius  ; 
I  confirmed  the  possessions  of  Sulla's  people ;  the 
Yolaterrani  and  Arretini,  whose  lands  Sulla  had 
declared  public,  but  had  not  allotted,  I  retained  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  property.     One  plan  I  did 
not  object  to,  that  land  should  be  purchased  with 
this  adventitious  money,  which  might  be  derived, 
for  the  space  of  five  years,  from  the  tributes  of  the 
countries  newly  conquered*.      The    senate  was 
adverse  to  the  whole  of  this  Agrarian  scheme,  sus- 
pecting that  it  was  designed  only  to  give  some  new 
power  to  Pompeius ;  for  Pompeius  had  used  great 
exertions  to  accomplish  his  wish  of  carrying  the 
law  through.     But,  with  the  full  approbation  of 
those  who  were  to  occupy  the  lands,  I  confirmed 
the  titles  of  the  actual  possessors *( for  our  strength, 
as  you  know,  lies  in  the  rich  proprietors),  whilst  I 


fifth  year,  was  concluded  by  a  lustration,  or  ncrifice  of 
purification,  addressed  to  the  aasemblod  people. 

t  These  were  the  countries  conquered  by  Pompeius  in 
the  Mithridatio  war. 


satisfied  the  people  and  Pompeius  (for  that  also  I 
wished  to  do)  by  the  purchase  ;  which  being  care- 
fully conducted,  I  hoped  the  lees  of  the  city  might 
be  drawn  off,  and  the  waste  lands  of  Italy  peopled. 
But  this  whole  affair  has  cooled  again,  having  been 
interrupted  by  the  war.  Metellus  is  indeed  a  good 
consul,  and  is  much  attached  to  dm  :  the  other  is 
such  a  mere  cipher,  that  he  does  not  even  know 
what  it  is  that  he  has  bought".  These  are  the 
chief  things  of  the  republic ;  unless  you  may  think 
it  concerns  the  republic  also,  that  one  Herennius,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  of  your  tribe,  a  good-for- 
nothing  and  needy  fellow,  has  several  times  insti- 
tuted a  motion  for  transferring  P.  Clodius  to  the 
rank  of  a  plebeian  :  but  many  have  interposed 
their  prohibition.  This,  I  think,  is  what  has  been 
doing  in  the  republic.  But  for  myself,  after  having 
once  obtained  the  distinguished  and  immortal 
glory  of  that  fifth  of  December*,  not  without  much 
envy  and  ill  will,  I  have  never  ceased  to  exert  the 
same  spirit  in  the  republic,  and  to  support  that 
dignity  which  I  had  entered  upon  and  attained. 
But  when  I  had  witnessed,  first,  in  the  acquittal 
of  Clodius,  the  inconstancy  and  weakness  of  the 
judges  ;  then  saw  how  easily  our  knights  collectors, 
though  they  continued  friendly  to  me,  were  dis- 
united from  the  senate ;  then  again,  that  certain 
happy  spirits  (those  luxurious  possessors  of  fish- 
ponds, I  mean,  your  friends^  are  undisguisedly 
envious  of  me  ;  I  considered  that  it  was  time  to 
look  out  for  some  greater  support  and  stronger 
securities.  Therefore,  first  I  brought  Pompeius, 
who  had  too  long  observed  a  silence  upon  my 
transactions,  into  that  disposition,  that  in  the 
senate,  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  and  at  considerable 
length,  he  attributed  to  me  the  safety  of  the  empire 
and  of  the  world  :  which  did  not  so  much  concern 
me  (for  what  I  did  is  not  so  obscure  as  to  stand  in 
need  of  testimony,  or  so  doubtful  as  to  require 
commendation)  as  the  republic  ;  because  there 
were  certain  ill-disposed  people  who  expected  that 
some  contention  might  arise  between  me  and 
Pompeius  from  a  disagreement  upon  those  matters. 
With  him  I  have  united  myself  in  such  intimacy, 
that  each  of  us  may  hence  be  more  fortified  in  his 
own  line  of  conduct,  and  firmer  in  the  republic, 
firom  this  connexion.  And  that  hostility  of  the 
licentious  and  delicate  youth,  which  had  been  raised 
against  me,  has  been  so  softened  by  my  civility, 
that  they  all  now  pay  me  particular  attention.  In 
short,  I  do  nothing  harsh  towards  anybody, — nor, 
however,  any  thing  popular  and  unbecoming ;  but 
my  whole  conduct  is  so  regulated,  that  I  maintain 
a  constancy  towards  the  republic  ;  and  in  my  pri- 
vate concerns,  on  account  of  the  unsteadiness  of 
the  good,  the  unkindness  of  the  malevolent,  the 
hatred  of  the  wicked,  towards  me,  I  adopt  a  certain 
caution  and  attention  ;  and  sd  bear  my  affections, 
whilst  I  am  implicated  in  these  new  connexions, 
that  the  sly  Sicilian  Epicharmus  often  whispers  in 
my  ear  that  verse  of  his, — **  Be  sober  and  distrust- 
ful ;  these  are  the  sinews  of  the  understanding  :*' 
and  of  my  management  and  scheme  of  life  you  see, 
I  think,  as  it  were  a  modeL  Respecting  your 
business  you  often  write  to  me;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  remedy  it, — for  the  decree  of  the  senate  was 
carried  by  a  great  concurrence  of  members,  without 

n  Meaning  that  he  had  bought  the  consulship. 
▼  When  he  defeated  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  ordered 
his  aooomplices  to  be  put  to  death. 
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the  authority  of  any  of  us  consulara.  For,  as  to 
your  seeing  that  I  was  present  when  it  was  drawn 
up,  you  may  understand  from  the  decree  itself  that 
a  different  object  was  at  that  time  brought  forward; 
and  this  about  the  free  people  was  added  without 
any  occasion, — and  was  so  done  by  P.  Serriiius 
the  SOD,  who  gave  his  opinion  among  the  last. 
But  at  this  time  it  cannot  be  altered :  so  that  the 
meetings  which  were  at  first  held  on  this  subject 
have  long  since  ceased  to  be  kept  up.  If,  how- 
ever, by  your  gentle  manners  you  have  squeezed 
out  of  the  Sicyonians  any  portion  of  money,  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  I 
have  sent  you  the  account  of  my  consulate,  written 
in  Greek ;  in  which,  if  there  is  anything  that 
appears  to  an  Attic  gentleman  not  to  be  correct  and 
good  Greek,  I  will  not  say  to  you,  what  I  think 
Lucullus  said  of  his  history,  that  he  purposely 
introduced  some  barbarisms,  that  it  might  be  known 
to  be  the  work  of  a  Roman.  In  mine  if  there  be 
anything  of  that  sort,  it  will  be  without  my  know- 
ledge, and  contrary  to  my  inclination.  If  I  com- 
plete that  in  Latin,  I  will  send  it  to  you.  You 
may  expect  the  third  in  verse*,  that  I  may  omit 
no  mode  of  celebrating  my  own  praises.  Here 
take  care  that  you  do  not  quote  upon  me  the 
Greek  proverb,  **  Who  will  praise  his  father?*" 
For  if  there  is  anything  better  among  men  let  it  be 
praised,  and  let  me  be  blamed  for  not  rather  be- 
stowing my  praises  elsewhere ;  though  what  I 
write  is,  after  all,  not  praise,  bat  history.  My 
brother  Quintus  studies  to  excolpate  himself  in  his 
letters,  and  affirms  that  he  never  spoke  anything 
against  you  to  anybody:  but  this  must  be  managed 
between  us  with  great  care  and  diligence  when  we 
meet  Do  you  only  at  length  visit  us  again.  This 
Cossinius,  to  whom  I  give  my  letter,  seems  to  me 
an  excellent  man,  free  from  levity,  and  affectionate 
towards  you,  and  such  as  your  letter  represented 
him.    The  1 5th  of  March. 


LRTTER  XX. 

Upon  my  return  to  Rome  from  my  Pompei- 
anum^  on  the  12th  of  May,  oiu*  friend  Cincius 
gave  me  your  letter  dated  the  13th  of  February,  to 
which  I  now  reply.  And  first,  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  are  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  my 
opinion  respecting  you*.  In  the  next  place,  it 
gives  me  great  satisfaction  that  you  should  have 
shown  such  moderation  in  those  affairs  in  which  I 
and  my  family  were  concerned,  not  without  some 
appearance  of  harshness  and  unkindness  *■ ;  which 
is  a  proof  at  once  of  no  small  affection,  and  of 
consummate  judgment  and  prudence.     On  which 


"•r  This  he  afterwards  executed.    See  book  li.  letter  3. 

X  Some  doubts  hare  been  entertained  about  the  applicar 
tion  of  this  proverb.  In  the  beginning  of  Plutarch's  life 
of  Aratus  it  is  qooted  more  at  length ;  and  from  thence  I 
should  understand  it  here  to  signify,  that  aa  it  was  con- 
cluded that  one  who  praised  the  deeds  of  his  ancestors, 
had  no  merit  of  his  own;  so  it  might  be  inferred,  that  if 
Cicero  was  so  Tain  of  his  consulship  he  had  little  else  to 
boast  of. 

y  Cicero  possessed  se%-eral  villas,  one  of  which  was  near 
PompeiL 

>  This  probably  alludes  to  what  he  had  said  in  letter  17 
of  this  book. 

•  Meaning  the  disagreement  between  Quintus  and  his 
wife  Pomponia. 


subject  as  you  have  written  so  graciously,  so  care- 
fully, so  fairly,  and  candidly,  that  I  not  only  have 
nothing  further  to  ask  of  you,  but  had  no  right  to 
expect  so  much  readiness  and  mildness  from  you, 
or  from  any  man ;  I  think  it  best  to  say  nothing 
more  about  the  business.  When  we  meet,  then, 
if  any  occasion  occurs,  we  will  confer  together  by 
word  of  mouth. 

In  what  you  say  about  the  republic,  yon  arirne 
affectionately  and  wisely  ;  and  your  opinion  is  not 
at  variance  with  the  line  of  conduct  I  have  adopted. 
I  ought  neither  to  recede  from  the  state  of  my 
dignity,  nor  to  go  without  my  host  into  the  for- 
tifications of  another  man  ;  and  he**  of  whom 
you  speak,  has  nothing  noble,  nothing  exalted, 
nothing  that  is  not  abject  and  popular.  Yet 
the  course  1  have  taken  is  perhaps  not  without 
its  advantage  to  myself  in  promoting  the  tranquil- 
lity of  my  own  times ;  but  it  is  stUl  much  more 
advantageous  to  the  republic  than  to  me,  that  the 
violence  of  the  wicked  against  me  should  be 
repressed  by  my  having  confirmed  the  wavering 
opinion  of  one  in  the  highest  Ibrtnne,  authority, 
and  favour;  and  by  haring  converted  him  from 
the  hopes  of  bad  men  to  the  commendation  of  my 
actions.  Had  any  meanness  been  necessary  on  my 
part,  I  should  have  thought  no  object  an  equiva- 
lent; but  everything  has  been  done  in  such  a 
manner,  that  my  dignity  has  sustained  no  diminu- 
tion from  compliance  with  him,  while  his  is 
increased  by  his  approbation  of  me.  The  rest  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  so  managed,  as  not  to 
permit  that  what  I  have  done,  may  appear  to  have 
been  done  by  accident.  My  good  men,  those 
whom  you  mention,  and  that  Sparta  <^,  which  you  say 
has  fallen  to  my  lot,  I  will  not  only  never  desert, 
but  even  if  I  am  deserted  by  it,  I  will  still  continue 
in  my  former  sentiments.  I  would  wish  yam, 
however,  to  consider,  that,  since  the  death  of 
Catulus,  I  maintain  this  course  of  honour  without 
protectors,  and  without  associates :  for  as  Rhin- 
ton,  I  think,  says,  "  some  are  as  nothing,  others 
care  for  nothing."  With  regard  to  the  envy 
which  our  epicures  bear  me,  I  will  either  write  to 
you  at  another  time  or  will  reserve  it  till  we  meet. 
But  nothing  shall  tear  me  from  the  senate  ;  whe- 
ther because  it  is  right  that  we  should  be  united, 
or  that  it  is  most  suitable  to  my  affairs,  or  that  I 
am  not  sorry  to  be  held  in  such  esteem  by  them. 

With  regard  to  the  Sicyonians,  as  I  told  you  ia 
a  former  letter,  there  is  not  much  hope  in  the 
senate.  For  there  is  now  nobody  that  offers  any 
complaint.  So  that,  if  you  wait  for  this,  it  is  a 
long  business.  Try  some  other  means  if  you  can. 
For  it  has  been  concluded  without  animadversion 
from  those  whom  it  concerned ;  and  the  senators 
hastily  ran  to  support  the  motion.  The  season  ia 
not  yet  come  for  superseding  the  decree ;  because 
there  are  not  only  none  to  complain,  but  many 
are  very  well  pleased ;  partly  through  malice', 
partly  from  an  opinion  of  its  justice.  Your  friend 
Metellus  is  an  excellent  consul.  I  have  only  to 
blame  in  him,  that  he  is  not  very  well  pleased  with 
the  news  of  peace  from  Gaul.     I  suppose  he  is 

^  Pompelus. 

c  This  obviously  alludes  to  a  passage  in  some  letter  ftxm 
AtticuB,  who  had  applied  to  Cioero  aOroek  proverbial  ex- 
pression, signifying,  that  one  who  was  bom  at  Sparta  ought 
to  act  worthily  of  this  disUnotlon. 

*  Being  pleased  to  see  the  public  creditors  diaappointea. 
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ambitioug  of  a  triumph.  In  this  I  wish  he  were 
more  moderate.  Everything  else  is  excellent. 
But  this  son  of  Aolus  behaves  in  such  a  manner, 
that  his  consulate  is  no  consulate,  but  the  mortifi- 
cation of  our  Magnus*.  Of  my  writings  I  have 
sent  you  mj  consulate  in  Greek.  1  delivered  the 
book  to  L.  Cossinius.  But  while  yon  are  pleased 
with  my  Latin  compositions,  I  imagine  that,  as  a 
Greek,  you  will  bear  towards  this  Greek  one  a 
little  envy.  If  anybody  else  writes  upon  this 
subject  I  will  send  it  you.  But,  believe  me^  as 
soon  as  they  have  read  this  of  mine,  they  are 
somehow  checked.  Now,  to  return  to  my  own 
business,  L.  Papirius  Pectus,  a  good  man,  and 
fond  of  me,  has  made  me  a  present  of  the  books 
which  Ser.  Claudins  left.  As  your  friend  Cincius 
declared  that,  by  the  Cincian  law',  it  was  allowable 
I    to  take  them,  I  said  that  I  should  most  willingly 

e  MairnuB,  or  ((reat,  is  well  known  to  have  been  an  appel- 
lation of  Pompeiua,  who  had  got  Afranius,  the  son  of  Aulus, 
to  be  elected  consul. 

'  This  is  said  Joking.  Cinciua's  name  has  frequently 
occurred  before,  as  an  agent  employed  by  Atticus.  The 
Cincian  law  forbade  the  receiving  of  extravagant  sums  for 
pleading. 

s  This  Is  not  said  to  Psptus  in  reply  Co  his  offer  actually 


accept  them  if  he  offered  them '.  Now,  if  yon 
love  me,  if  you  know  that  you  are  beloved  by  me'*, 
use  your  endeavours,  through  your  friends,  your 
clients,  your  guests,  nay,  your  freed-men,  and 
alaves,  that  not  a  scrap  of  them  may  be  lost.  For 
I  want  exceedingly  both  the  Greek  books,  which  I 
suspect,  and  the  Latin,  which  I  know  he  left.  I 
have  every  day  more  satisfaction  in  these  studies, 
whenever  the  business  of  the  forum'permits.  You 
will  render  me  a  most,  I  say,  a  most  grateful 
service,  if  you  will  attend  to  this  with  the  same 
diligence  you  use  in  things  which  yon  suppose  me 
to  have  much  at  heart.  At  the  same  time  1  recom- 
mend to  you  the  affairs  of  Paetus  himself,  for 
undertaking^  which  he  gives  you  the  greatest 
thanks.  1  not  only  ask,  but  entreat  you,  at  length 
to  visit  us. 

made,  but  to  Cincius,  on  the  supposition  that  It  might  be 
made.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  adds  ri  attuUsset.  He 
told  Cincius,  that  since  he  so  interpreted  his  namesake's 
law,  that  ho  might  legally  accept  the  books,  he  should  be 
very  glad  to  do  so  i/they  %tfre  offered  to  him. 

b  This  may  allude  particularly  to  some  expressions 
which  it  is  probable  Atticus  had  used  in  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  letter  17,  where  Cicero  declares  his  strong  affectioo 
for  him. 


BOOK   11. 
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On  the  1st  of  June,  as  I  was  going  to  Antium, 
and  gladly  leaving  the  gladiators  of  M.  Metellus,  I 
met  your  servant.  He  delivered  to  me  your  letter, 
and  the  Greek  narrative  of  my  consulship,  upon 
which  I  was  glad  that  I  had  previously  given  to 
L.  Cossinius  my  book  on  the  same  subject,  written 
likewise  in  Greek,  which  he  was  to  take  to  you. 
For  had  I  read  yours  first,  you  might  say  that  I 
had  stolen  from  you.  Although  yours,  which  I 
eagerly  read,  appeared  to  me  rather  rough  and 
undressed,  yet  that  very  negligence  had  the  effect 
of  ornament;  and,  as  they  say  of  women,  it  was 
the  sweeter  firom  having  no  perfume. 

My  book,  on  the  other  hand,  had  exhausted  the 
whole  repository  of  Isocrates,  and  all  the  scent- 
boxes  of  his  disciples,  and,  in  some  measure,  even 
the  colours  of  Aristotle.  This,  as  you  mentioned 
in  a  former  letter,  you  just  tasted  at  Corey ra  ;  but 
afterwards  I  imagine  you  received  it  from  Cossi- 
nius. I  should  not  have  ventured  to  send  it  you, 
unless  I  had  deliberately  and  critically  examined 
it.  Though  Posidoniuss  to  whom  I  had  sent  my 
memoir,  that  he  might  describe  the  same  events  in 
a  more  finished  style,  told  me  in  his  answer  from 
Rhodes,  that  the  perusal  had  not  only  not  disposed 
him  to  write,  but  had  completely  discouraged  him. 
What  say  you?  I  have  confounded  the  Greek 
nation  ;  so  that  they  who  pressed  me  to  give  them 
materials,  which  they  might  embellish,  have  now 
ceased  to  trouble  me.  If  the  book  pleases  you, 
you  will  take  care  to  have  it  circulated  in  Athens, 
and  other  cities^  of  Greece.     For  it  may  possibly 

*  Posidonius  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  under  whom  Cicero 
had  studied  at  Rhodes. 
J  Previous  to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  transcribing 


throw  some  splendour  on  my  affairs.  I  will  send 
the  speeches  you  ask  for,  and  some  others,  since 
you  seem  to  be  pleased  with  what  I  have  written 
at  the  desire  of  certain  young  men.  For,  as  your 
fellow-citizen  Demosthenes,  in  those  orations  which 
are  called  Philippics,  had  shone  forth,  and  eman- 
cipated himself  from  that  abrupt  and  judicial 
manner  of  speaking,  that  he  might  appear  more 
dignified  and  statesman-like ;  so  it  became  me  to 
see  that  there  should  be  some  orations  of  mine, 
which  might  be  called  consular ;  of  which  one  was 
delivered  in  the  senate  on  the  1st  of  January  ;  the 
next  to  the  people  on  the  Agrarian  law  ;  the  third 
on  the  subject  of  Otho^ ;  the  fourth  in  defence  of 
Rabirius  ;  the  fifth  on  the  children  of  the  persons 
proscribed' ;  the  sixth,  when  in  the  assembly  I 
resigned  my  province";  the  seventh,  by  which  I 
drove  out  Catiline ;  the  eighth,  which  I  delivered 
to  the  people  the  day  after  Catiline's  flight :  the 
ninth,  in  the  assembly  on  the  day  when  the  Alio- 
broges  gave  their  public  testimony";  the  tenth,  in 

and  dispersing  of  books  must  have  been  a  work  of  great 
labour,  and  must  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 

•»  Otho  had  been  the  author  of  a  law  which  appropri- 
ated a  distinguished  part  of  the  theatre  to  the  use  of  the 
knights.  This  Otho  comhig  into  the  theatre  during 
Cicero's  consulship  was  hooted  by  the  populace,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  knights,  so  as  to  endanger  a  considerable 
uproar ;  upon  which  Cicero  summoned  the  people  to  the 
temple  of  Bellona,  where  he  addressed  them  with  such 
effect,  that,  uprm  returning  to  the  theatre,  they  Joined 
their  applause  to  that  of  the  knights.  The  oration  is  not 
extant. 

1  This  relates  to  Sulla's  proscription. 

■»  Cicero  having  declined  the  province  of  Macedonia  In 
favour  of  C.  Antonius,  was  nominated  to  that  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  but  immediately  gave  it  up  to  Q.  MeteUus. 

a  This  relates  to  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy. 
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the  senate  on  the  fifth  of  December^.  There  are 
besides,  two  short  ones,  as  it  were  fragments,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Agrarian  law.  I  will  take  care 
that  yon  shall  have  this  whole  collection.  And 
since  not  only  my  writings*  bat  my  transactions, 
afford  yon  pleasure,  in  the  same  books  yoa  will  see 
both  what  I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  said. 
Otherwise,  you  should  not  have  asked  for  them ; 
for  I  did  not  present  myself  to  you  uninvited. 

As  to  what  you  inquire  about  the  cause  of  my 
sending  for  you ;  and  signify,  that  though  you  are 
fettered  with  business,  yet  not  only  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, but  if  I  wish  it,  you  will  come  to  me ;  there 
is,  in  truth,  no  immediate  necessity ;  but  I  thought 
you  might  arrange  the  season  of  trayelling  more 
coDveniently.  You  are  away  too  long,  especially 
as  you  are  at  no  great  distance,  and  yet  we  do  not 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  your  company,  and  you  are 
without  us.  At  present  all  is  quiet ;  yet  if  the 
madness  of  the  pretty p  youth  were  dlowed  to 
proceed  a  little  farther,  I  should  earnestly  call  you 
thence.  But  Metellus  nobly  prevents  it,  and  will 
prevent  it.  What  say  you?  He  is  a  patriotic 
consul,  as  I  always  believed,  and  well  disposed. 
But  that  fellow  no  longer  dissembles,  but  openly 
professes  his  wish  to  be  made  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  Upon  the  question  being  agitated  in  the 
senate,  I  beat  him  down,  and  reproached  him  with 
his  inconstancy,  who  at  Rome  was  soliciting  the 
tribunate,  though  at  Hera,  in  Sicily,  he  had  de- 
clared that  he  wanted  to  be  made  eedile.  But  I 
said  it  was  not  a  thing  about  which  we  need  give 
ourselves  much  trouble ;  for  it  would  no  more  be 
permitted  to  him  as  a  plebeian  to  ruin  the  state> 
than  it  had  been  to  some,  like  himself,  who  were 
patricians,  when  I  was  consul.  Again,  when  he 
boasted  in  the  assembly  that  he  had  come  from 
the  straiti  in  six  days,  and  that  nobody  had  time 
to  come  out  to  meet  him,  and  that  he  had  arrived 
in  the  night ;  I  observed,  that  it  was  nothing 
strange  that  he  should  have  come  from  Sicily  to 
Rome  in  six  days,  who  had  gone  from  Rome  to  In- 
teramna  in  three  hours' ;  that  it  was  not  the  first 
time  he  had  entered  by  night ;  and  that  nobody 
had  met  and  stopped  him  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  it  ought  more  especially  to  have  been  done. 
What  say  you  ?  I  make  an  impudent  man  modest 
not  only  by  a  constant  dignity  of  speech,  but  even 
by  this  kind  of  repartee.  Now,  therefore,  I 
dispute  and  jest  familiarly  with  him.  For,  as  we 
were  conducting  one  of  the  candidates,  he  asks  me 
if  I  used  to  give  a  place  to  the  Sicilians  in  the 
exhibitions  of  gladiators"?  I  said,  no.  "But 
I,''  says  he,  **  their  new  patron,  shall  adopt  this  ; 
though  my  sister,  who  has  such  consular  space  ^ 
allotted  her,  gives  me  but  one  foot.*'  "  Do  not 
complain,"  said  I,  "of  this  one  foot  of  yonr  sister, 
for  you  are  at  liberty  toliftup  the  other  whenever  you 


o  This  likewise  relates  to  the  Catilinarlan  conspiracy. 

P  The  person  here  meant  is  evidently  Clodius.  He  is  so 
designated,  book  i.  letter  16. 

q  By  the  Strait  is  to  be  understood  the  narrow  sea 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

r  At  the  time  of  his  trial  It  was  falsely  asserted,  that 
Clodius  had  been  at  Interamna  on  the  night  when  he  was 
discovered  in  Csesar's  house  at  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dca. 

•  Cicero  had  been  qusstor  in  Sicily  some  years  before ; 
and  lately  Clodius  had  held  the  same  office  there. 

<  Clodia  was  wife  of  the  consul  Metellus. 


pleased ''  You  will  say  this  is  not  a  very  consular 
speech.  I  confess  it ;  but  I  hate  her,  ill  deserving 
to  be  called  consular;  for  she  is  a  seditious  woman, 
is  at  war  with  her  husband,  and  not  only  with 
Metellas^,  but  with  Fabius  also,  because  she  is 
displeased  with  the  part  they  take  on  this*  occa- 
sion. In  reply  to  your  inquiry  about  the  Agrarian 
law,  it  seems  for  the  present  to  have  cooled.  As 
to  the  reproof  you  give  me  with  a  gentle  hand 
respecting  my  familiarity  with  Pompeius,  I  would 
not  have  you  imagine  that  I  have  united  myself 
with  him  for  the  sake  of  my  own  security :  but 
things  were  so  circumstanced,  that  if  by  accident 
there  shonld  arise  any  disagreement  between  us, 
the  greatest  dissentions  must  have  ensued  in  the 
republic :  which  I  have  guarded  and  provided 
against  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  shaU  not  depart 
from  my  just  course ;  but  he  vrill  become  better, 
and  lay  aside  something  of  his  popular  levity. 
For,  you  must  know,  he  speaks  much  more  mag- 
nificently of  my  actions,  against  which  many  had 
endeavoured  to  excite  him,  than  of  his  own.  For 
to  himself  he  bears  testimony  of  having  well 
administered  the  state  ;  to  me  of  having  saved  it. 
How  far  his  doing  this  may  be  of  use  to  me  I 
know  not ;  it  is  certainly  of  use  to  the  republic 
What  if  I  make  even  Caesar  a  better  man,  who 
is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  such  prosperous  gales  ? 
Should  I  do  any  great  injury  to  the  state  ?  But, 
if  nobody  envied  me,  if  all  favoured  me  as  tbej 
ought,  yet  the  remedy  which  could  cure  the 
unsound  parts  of  the  state,  would  not  be  less  de- 
sirable than  that  which  would  cut  them  out.  Bat 
now,  when  that  body  of  knights,  which  I  stationed 
on  the  Capitoline  hill  under  yonr  standard,  has 
deserted  the  senate;  and  our  chiefs  think  they 
have  reached  the  skies,  if  they  have  bat  bearded 
mullets  in  their  fish-ponds,  which  will  come  to 
their  hands ;  and  neglect  everything  else ;  do  yon 
not  think  that  I  render  essential  service,  if  I  pre- 
vent them  from  doing  mischief,  who  have  it  so 
much  in  their  power  ?  For  you  cannot  esteem  our 
friend  Cato  more  than  I  do :  but  he,  with  the  best 
intentions  and  the  greatest  integrity,  sometimes 
does  harm  to  the  state,  by  delivering  his  opinion 
as  if  he  were  living  in  the  republic  of  Plato,  not  in 
the  dregs  of  Romulus.  What  can  be  more  just 
than  that  one,  who  had  received  money  for  his 
sentence,  should  be  brought  into  judgment?  Cato 
gave  his  opinion  to  this  effect,  and  the  senate 
assented.  The  knights  declared  war  against  the 
senate,  not  against  me,  for  I  dissented.  What 
could  be  more  impudent  than  the  appeal  of  the* 
collectors?  Yet  for  the  sake  of  retaining  the 
good-will  of  the  order,  the  loss  should  have  been 
submitted  to.  Cato  resisted,  and  carried  his  point. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  when  the  consul 
was  shut  up  in  prison^;  when  seditions  have  at 

«  Clodius  was  supposed  to  have  had  incestuous  oom- 
merce  with  his  sister. 

▼  She  was  married  to  Metellus,  but  supposed  to  enters 
tain  Fabius  also  with  the  familiarities  of  a  husband. 

^  The  exact  meaning  of  the  original  is  not  obvious ;  but 
I  conceive  it  to  relate  to  the  opposition  which  Metellus 
and  Fabius  gave  to  Clodlus's  design  of  making  himself  a 
tribune  of  the  people. 

X  These  were  of  the  order  of  knights,  who  had  made  an 
Improvident  bargain  for  taking  the  rents  of  some  of  the 
subject  pmvinces,and  petitioned  to  have  it  cancelled.  See 
book  i.  letter  17. 

7  The  consul  Metellus  was  imprisoned  by  Flavios,  one 
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cUffsrent  times  been  raised ;  not  one  of  those  men 
has  come  forwards,  by  whose  concurrence  I»  and 
also  the  consuls  who  came  after  me,  used  to  defend 
the  republic.  What  thenl  you  will  say,  shall  we  have 
them  hired  with  a  price  ?  Wh«t  shall  we  do,  if 
we  can  have  them  upon  no  other  terms  ?  Should 
we  prefer  submitting  ourselves  to  freed-men,  and 
even  slaves  ?  But,  as  yon  say,  enough  of  my  zeal. 
Favonius  has  found  my  tribe  more  favourably  dis- 
posed than  his  own ;  that  of  Lacoeius  he  has  lost. 
He  accused  Nasica  ungenerously,  and  yet  he  spake 
but  moderately,  as  if  he  had  bestowed  his  pains,  at 
Rhodes,  upon  the  mills,  rather  than  upon  Molon*. 
He  gently  found  fault  with  me,  because  I  had 
defended  Nasica.  Now,  however,  he  is  again  a 
'  candidate  on  behalf  of  the  republic*.  I  will  let 
you  know  what  Lucceius  does  when  I  shall  have 
seen  Cssar,  who  will  be  here  in  two  days'  time. 
That  the  Sicyonians  should  injure  you,  you  may 
attribute  to  Cato,  and  to  his  emulator,  Servilius. 
What !  does  not  that  stroke  affect  many  good  men  ? 
But,  if  it  must  be  so,  let  us  commend  it ;  only  let 
us  afterwards,  in  the  dissentions  of  the  state,  be 
content  to  be  left  alone.  My  Amalthea^  expects 
and  wants  you.  My  Tusculanum  and  Pompei- 
anum  delight  me  exceedingly,  excepting  that  they 
have  overwhelmed  me,  the  asserter  of  debts '^f  not 
with  Corinthian  brass,  but  debts  of  this  ordinary 
brass  money.  In  Gaul  I  hope  all  is  quiet.  You 
may  expect  soon  to  receive  my  Prognostica^,  with 
the  little  volume  of  orations.  In  the  mean  time 
let  me  know  what  are  your  intentions  about  coming 
to  us,  for  Pomponia  desired  I  might  be  informed 
that  you  would  be  at  Rome  in  July.  This  does 
not  agree  with  the  letters  yon  had  written  to  me 
about  the  time  of  your  setting  out. 

Fetus,  as  I  before  mentioned  to  you,  has  pre- 
sented me  with  all  the  books  which  his  brother  left. 
This  gift  of  his  is  dependent  upon  your  diligence. 
If  yon  have  any  regard  for  me,  take  care  that  they 
may  be  preserved,  and  sent  to  me.  Nothing  can 
be  more  acceptable  to  me  than  this ;  and  I  would 
have  you  carofully  secure  the  Latin  as  well  as  the 
Greek  books.  I  shall  regard  this  as  your  gift.  I 
have  sent  a  letter  to  Octavius*.  I  had  not  spoken 
to  him ;  for  I  neither  supposed  your  business  to  be 
of  a  provincial  nature,  nor  did  I  consider  you 
among  the  scrivenera' :  but  I  have  written,  as  it 
became  me,  with  all  diligencCt 

of  the  tribune*,  for  opposing  the  Agrarian  law;  but  after 
a  few  hoon  was  liberated  by  Pompelos,  attended  by  aome 
of  the  other  tribunes. 

•  The  similarity  of  the  Latin  words  suggested  this  ex- 
pression to  Cloero,  which  it  would  be  perhaps  impossible, 
and  certainly  trifling,  to  preserve  in  a  translation. 

•  He  is  mentioned  book  i.  letter  14. 

b  The  reason  of  this  term  being  applied  to  a  library  is 
explained  before,  book  L  letter  13.  In  letter  16,  book  1.  he 
mentions  his  Intention  of  having  an  Amaltheum  of  his 
own  at  Arpinnm. 

c  This  has  been  supposed  to  allude  to  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators,  who  were  many  of  them  overwhelmed  with 
debts.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable,  that  it  should  refer 
to  his  general  practice  as  an  advocate. 

d  Cicero  had  translated  the  Prognostics  of  Aratus,  a 
Greek  poet. 

•  The  father  of  Augustus  Ccrar,  at  that  time  governor 
of  the  province  of  Macedonia. 

'  It  is  evident,  from  some  former  letters,  that  Attious 
was  in  danger  of  sustaining  a  considerable  loss  at  Sicyon, 
the  tributes  of  which  place  he  appears  to  have  rented,  but 
whldi  had  lately  been  withheld  under  pretence  of  a  gena- 


LETTER   11. 

Taks  care,  I  beseech  you,  of  our  young  Cicero': 
we  are  his  uncles,  and  ought,  according  to  the 
Greek  expression,  to  be  his  guardian  deities  K  I 
have  been  engaged  in  reading  the  Fellenieum*,  and 
have  a  large  pile  of  Dicearchus's  works  before  me. 
What  a  great  man  he  is !  One  may  learn  from  him 
much  more  than  from  Procilius.  At  Rome  I  believe 
I  have  his  Athenaics  and  Corinthiacs.  If  you  take 
my  advice  you  will  read  him.  This  I  answer  for, 
that  he  is  a  wonderful  man.  H erodes,  if  he  were 
Fise,  would  read  him,  rather  than  write  one  sylla- 
ble of  his  own.  He  has  shot  at  me  by  letter ;  with 
you  I  see  he  has  come  to  close  quarters.  I  would 
sooner  have  been  a  conspirator  myself,  than  have 
opposed  the  conspiracy,  if  I  had  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  hear  himJ.  You  are  mistaken 
about  Lollius  ^  ;  about  Vinius  I  quite  agree  with 
you.  But  how  is  this  ?  Do  you  observe  that  the 
Kalends  are  coming,  and  Antonius  ^  is  not  come  ? 
That  the  judges  are  summoned  ?  For  so  they  in- 
form me,  that  Nigidius  threatens  in  the  assembly 
to  call  to  account  any  judge  who  absents  himself. 
I  should  be  glad  however  if  you  have  heard  anything 
about  Antonius's  arrival,  that  you  would  send  me 
word.  And  since  you  do  not  come  hither'^^  at 
least  sup  with  me  the  day  before  the  Kalends. 
Mind  that  you  do  not  CbuI.    Fare  you  well. 


LETTER   III. 

I  iif AGiNS  I  ought  to  present'  my  congpratula- 
tions  on  Valerius's  having  been  defended  by  Hor- 
tensius,  and  acquitted.  This  judgment  was  sup- 
posed to  be  granted  to  the  ftivour  of  C.  Atilius.     I 

ral  decree  of  the  senate  in  fiivour  of  all  free  states.    Ses 
book  i.  letter  19. 

S  The  son  of  Qulntns  and  Pomponla. 

l>  The  occasion  and  circumstances  of  this  letter,  tka 
place  ftrom  whence  it  is  written,  or  to  which  it  is  directed, 
the  persons  and  the  books  named  in  It.  are  so  little  known, 
that  it  Is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  Cicero  asems 
to  be  speaking  of  his  nephew,  who  was  also  nephew  to 
Attlcus,  and  might  possibly,  be  unwell  at  Rome,  while 
Cicero  was  at  one  of  his  villas.  I  have  ventured  to  give  to 
this  passage  a  sense  very  different  from  that  of  any  com- 
mentary I  have  seen ;  and  I  have  done  so  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Plutarch,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  piece  entitled 
wcpl  ^ikaitk^laSt  whero  he  observes  that  the  very  word 
BfiioSf  signifying  at  once  '*  unde**  and  **  divine,"  leads  to 
brotherly  kindness  and  affection :  toKti  ydp  fJLOi  r*oihfOfia 
KoXAs  (t^nryutrBat  itpbf  tihfotcuf  &8ffA^y  ira)  hr/drrtatr. 
Cicero  therefore  employs  the  Greek  term,  because  the  Latin 
did  not  bear  this  signification. 

*  XltWriyaUtv,  This  was  probably  aome  work  of  Di- 
ccarohus  on  the  government  of  Pellene,  a  small  territory 
of  Achaia. 

J  It  is  probable  this  Herodes  might  have  written  some 
poor  account  of  Cicero's  consulship,  which  it  pained  him 
to  read. 

^  'Who  Lollius  or  Vinius  may  have  been  is  not  known. 

I  C.  Antonius  was  impeached  for  extortion  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Macedonia. 

m  We  may  suppose  that  this  letter  was  addressed  to 
Atticus  at  Rome,  whither  he  was  going  without  accepting 
Cicero's  invitation  to  the  villa  whence  he  writes.  Thera- 
fore,  having  missed  him  before,  Cicero  now  appoints  him 
to  sup  with  him  at  Rome  the  day  when  he  intended  to  go 
thither  himself. 

"  Zttayy^Kta,  This  usually  signiflea  the  gratu4ty  given 
TT 
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suspect  too,  that  Epicrates  ^,  as  yon  say,  may  have 
grown  wanton ;  for  I  did  not  like  his  military 
shoes,  any  more  than  his  white  bandages.  We 
shall  know  what  the  case  is  when  you  come. 

When  you  find  fault  with  the  narrowness  of  my 
wiadows,  you  must  know  that  you  find  fhult  with 
the  Institution  of  Cyrus  i*:  for  when  I  made  the 
same  observation,  Cyrus  said  that  the  view  of  lawns 
through  wide  apertures  was  less  pleasing.  For,  let 
the  sight  be  A9  the  object  B  C,  the  rays  D  and  E 
— ^you  understand  the  rest  If  we  saw  by  the  in- 
cidence of  images  1,  the  images  might  be  much 
embarrassed  in  these  narrow  openiags ;  but  now 
the  emanation  of  rays  is  made  merrily.  If  you  find 
fault  with  other  parts,  you  will  not  find  me  silent, 
unless  it  be  on  some  point  which  can  be  altered 
without  expense. 

I  come  now  to  the  month  of  January,  and  to  my 
particular  situation  and  policy ;  in  which  we  must, 
like  Socrates,  consider  both  sides  ;  and  then  at  last, 
like  his  disciples,  choose  what  pleases  us.  It  is 
truly  a  matter  of  great  concern :  for  either  a  strong 
resistance  must  be  made  to  the  Agrarian  law,  in 
which  there  will  be  some  fighting,  but  fall  of  ho- 
nour ;  or  we  must  be  quiet,  which  is  the  same 
thing  as  going  out  of  the  way  to  Solonium,  or  An. 
tium ;  or  else  I  must  give  it  my  support,  which 
they  say  Cssar  so  much  expects  from  me,  that  he 
makes  no  doubt  of  it  For  Cornelius  has  been  with 
me,  Balbus  I  mean,  Caesar's  friend.  He  aifirmed 
that  Caesar  would  follow  mine  and  Pompeias's 
advice  in  all  things,  and  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  unite  Crassus  with  Pompeius.  Here  is  the 
state  of  this  business.  I  am  intimately  connected 
with  Pompeius;  if  you  please  with  Caesar  too. 
There  is  an  opportunity  of  returning  into  fiivour 
with  my  enemies,  of  conciliating  the  populace,  of 
securing  tranquillity  fbr  my  old  age.  But  that  for- 
mer resolution  of  mine  influences  me,  which  is  in 
the  third  book ' — **  In  the  mean  time,  tiiat  course 
which  you  pursued  with  virtue  and  spirit  in 
early  youth,  and  also  as  consul,  you  must  stiU 
maintain,  and  grow  in  reputation  and  the  praises 
of  good  men.''  Calliope  herself*  having  dictated 
this  to  me  in  that  book,  which  contains  so  many 
wholesome  maxims,  I  think  I  ought  not  to  doubt 
but  that,  in  the  words  of  Homer,  **  My  best  au- 
spices should  be  to  fight  for  my  country."  But 
let  us  reserve  these  considerations  for  our  walks 
during  the  Compitalia*.     Do  not  forget  the  day 

to  the  nifinngcn  of  good  news.  The  letter  i«  generally 
auppoeed  to  have  been  written  from  the  country  to  Atticus 
at  Rome,  in  answer  to  one  received  from  him  communi- 
cating this  intolligenoOi  It  a^eme  to  me  more  natunU  to 
snppoae  that  Cicero  might  have  heard  It  elaewhere,  and 
that  it  wanted  oonflnnatlon. 

0  This  term  is  used  to  designate  Pompeius,  who  appears 
to  have  alTeoted  some  ambitious  singularity  of  dress,  and 
may  have  been  suspected  of  interfering  in  the  cause  of 
Valerius. 

P  This  is  a  playful  application  of  the  title  of  Xenophon*s 
work  to  the  architect  whom  Cicero  employed,  and  who 
happened  to  be  named  Cyrus. 

1  This  seems  to  relate  to  the  Epicurean  doctrine  of  images 
described  by  Lucretius,  and  here  humorotisly  applied  to 
the  circumstances  of  Cicero's  house. 

'  Of  a  poem  written  by  Cicero  on  the  subject  of  his 
consulate. 

■  Calliope  was  invoked  in  this  book  to  Inaplre  him. 

<  The  Compitalia  was  a  Roman  f^tival,  on  which.  It 
seeme,  Atticus  bad  promised  to  pay  Cicero  a  visit  in  the 
country. 


before  the  Compitalia.  I  shall  order  the  bath  to 
be  heated ;  and  Terentia  invites  Pomponia :  we 
will  add  vour  mother  to  our  party.  Bring  me, 
fW>m  my  brother  Qnintus's  library,  Theophrastas 
on  the  Love  of  Honour. 


LETTER  IV. 

I  AM  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending 
me  Serapion's  work ;  of  which,  between  ourselves, 
I  scarcely  understand  a  thousandth  part  I  have 
desired  you  may  be  paid  for  it  in  ready  money;  that 
you  might  not  set  it  down  among  the  expenses  of 
your  presents.  But,  having  made  mention  of 
money,  let  me  beg  you  to  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment with  Titinius  in  any  manner  you  are  able. 
If  he  does  not  adhere  to  what  he  had  profiessed,  I 
should  like  best,  if  Pomponia  agrees  to  it,  that  the 
things  which  are  so  dearly  bought  maybe  returned. 
If  that  cannot  be  done,  let  the  money  be  paid, 
rather  than  have  any  altercation  about  it  I 
should  be  very  glad  to  have  you  settle  this  before 
you  go  with  your  usual  kindness  and  dilijrenoe. 

Does  Clodius  then,  as  you  say,  go  to  Tigranes  ? 
Would  it  were  on  the  same  terms  as  Soepsius  * ! 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  object  to  it  For  it  will 
be  a  more  favourable  time  for  my  absence  on  a  free 
lieutenancy*,  when  my  brother  Qointus,  as  I  hope, 
may  be  settled  at  his  ease,  and  it  may  be  known 
what  that  priest  of  the  Bona  Dea^  is  about  In 
the  mean  time  I  shall  entertain  myself  with  tiie 
Muses  with  an  even  spirit,  nay,  with  cheerful- 
ness and  satisfaction.  Nor  will  it  ever  enter  my 
mind  to  envy  Crassus,  or  to  repent  that  I  have 
been  true  to  myself.  I  will  endeavour  to  gratify 
you  on  the  subject  of  geography ;  but  I  mske  no 
certain  promise.  It  is  a  great  undertaking ;  but 
yet,  at  your  desire,  I  will  try  to  let  you  have  some 
fruit  of  my  absence.  Whatever  you  may  have 
learned  relating  to  the  republic,  especially  whom 
von  may  think  likely  to  be  the  consuls,  let  me 
know,  though  I  am  become  less  curious  since  I 
have  determined  not  to  trouble  myself  about  pub- 
lic affairs. 

I  have  been  to  see  Terentia's  wood.  We  want 
nothing  but  the  Dodonean  oak  \  to  make  us  think  . 
we  have  possession  of  Epirus  itself.  About  the  , 
Kalends  I  shall  be  either  in  my  Formianum  or 
Pompeianum.  If  I  should  not  be  in  the  Formia- 
num, come,  if  you  love  me,  to  the  Pompeianum, — 
it  will  give  me  great  delight,  and  will  be  very  little 
out  of  your  way.  I  have  ordered  Philotimus  to  let 
the  wall  be  done  as  you  wished.    I  think,  however, 

«  Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  respectlnf  tiie 
true  reading  and  the  right  interpretation  of  this  paassge. 
Oronovius  proposes  to  read  **  Boepsii  oonditkme,**  and  ob- 
serves that  Metrodorus  Boepsins  was  sent  by  Mithridatee 
to  Tigranes,  and  there  lost  his  life.  I  have  adopted  his 
emendation,  but  have  ventured  to  put  upon  it  a  new  oon- 
structiaQ.    After  all,  it  Is  vety  doubtfbL 

▼  What  the  nature  of  these  fireo  ItentenaDcies  was.  Is 
ezplahied,  book  L  letter  10,  note  J. 

▼  Cicero  thought  to  absent  himeelf  fttm  Rome  during 
the  time  of  Clodius's  tribunate.  He  was  ezpeetiag  that 
his  brother  Quintus  might  be  relieved  fhxn  his  govstmnont 
before  another  year,  and  mlg^t  then  keep  a  wateh  upon 
Clodius's  operations. 

X  These  oaks  were  of  sacred  memory,  and  situated  fn 
Epirus,  the  country  of  Atticusli  villa,  to  wlileh  he  bete 
aUndesL 
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you  should  codbuU  Vettiufl.  In  these  times,  when 
the  life  of  every  good  man  is  so  precarious,  I  con- 
sider the  enjoyment  of  the  Palatine  ground  ^  for 
one  summer  to  be  of  great  value ;  yet  so,  that  I 
should  wish  nothing  lees,  than  that  Pomponia,  or 
the  boy,  should  be  exposed  to  any  danger  from  its 
falling. 


and  tell  me  everything,  as  you  promise,  at  your 
leisure.  I  wish  you  to  inform  me  also  what  day 
you  think  of  leaving  Rome,  that  I  may  acquaint 
yon  where  I  shall  be ;  and  I  beg  yon  will  very  soon 
let  me  hear  about  what  I  have  written  to  yon.  I 
anxiously  expect  your  lettoi. 


LETTER  V. 
I  WISH  indeed,  and  have  long  wished,  to  visit 
Alexandria,  and  the  rest  of  Egypt ;  and  likewise  to 
get  away  from  hence,  where  people  are  grown 
tired  of  me  ;  and  to  return  when  they  may  again 
want  me.  But  as  to  going  at  this  time,  and  beine 
sent  by  these  persons*,  (I  may  say  with  Hector,; 
'*  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the  Trojans,  and 
long-robed  Trojan  ladies."  For  what  will  our 
nobles  say  if  there  are  any  remaining  ?  that  I  have 
renounced  my  principles  for  a  bribe  ?  "  The  first 
to  impute  disgrace  to  me  will  be  Polydamus," 
that  Cato  of  ours,  who  alone  is  as  good  as  a  hun- 
dred thousand.  But  what  will  history  say  of  us 
some  six  hundred  years  hence  ?  which  I  value  much 
more  than  the  idle  rumours  of  those  who  are  now 
living.  But  I  think  we  must  suspend  our  judg- 
ment and  wait.  For  if  it  should  be  oifered,  I  shall 
still  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  I  please ;  and'tfaen  it 
will  be  time  to  determine.  There  is  some  credit 
even  in  declining.  Therefore,  if  Theophanes* 
should  happen  to  say  anything  to  you  about  it,  do 
not  immediately  repel  him. 

I  am  expecting  to  hear  from  you  on  the  following 
subjects:  what  Arrius  says^;  how  he  bears  his 
disappointment ;  whether  any  consuls  are  yet  pro- 
vided ;  whether,  as  the  people  say,  they  are  to  be 
Pompeius  and  Crassus ;  or,  as  I  am  informed,  Ser. 
vius  Sulpicins  with  Oabinius  \  also,  whether  there 
are  any  new  laws ;  and  in  short,  if  there  is  any  news ; 
and  since  Nepos  is  going  away,  who  is  to  have  the 
augurate  ^ ;  with  which  alone  I  could  be  caught 
by  them.  See  my  levity.  But  why  do  I  speak  of 
these  things  ?  which  I  desire  to  have  done  with, 
and  to  give  my  whole  mind  and  all  my  care  to  phi- 
losophy. This,  I  say,  is  my  intention :  would  it 
had  always  been  so !  But  now,  when  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  vanity  of  all  that  I  once  thought 
great,  I  think  of  dedicating  myself  to  all  the  Muses. 
Let  me,  however,  hear  more  certainly  about  Cur- 
tius',  and  whether  anybody  is  fixed  upon  to  suc- 
ceed him;  and  what  is  doing  about  P.  Clodius; 

7  The  palanitra  was  properly  »  piece  of  ground  appro- 
priated to  public  exerciaea  This  might  have  adjoined  to 
the  wall  of  Cicero's  and  his  brother's  premises,  which  were 
oontignous  buildings  on  the  Palatine  hill.  The  repairs  of 
the  partition  wall  may  be  supposed  to  have  Interfered  with 
their  access  to  this  grooDd,  at  least  for  a  season. 

*  GsBsar  and  Pompeius  thought  at  this  time  of  sending 
an  flmbflasador  to  Alexandria,  to  conflnn  Ptolemy  Auletes 
on  hli  throna 

•  Theophanes  was  a  oreators  of  Pompeioe. 

^  Arrius  had  received  a  iwomise  of  support  from  Crassus, 
but  was  now  set  aside  to  make  room  for  the  friends  of 
C«asr  and  Pompeius. 

e  Upon  the  death  of  Meidlus  Celer  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  his  brother  Nepos  might  have  socoeeded  to 
his  office  of  augur ;  but  his  going  now  to  the  government 
of  a  province  made  him  ineligible,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
solicit  it  personally  at  Rome. 

<>  It  ia  not  known  who  tUs  Curtiqs  is,  or  what  place  he 
held. 


LETTER  VI. 

What  I  promised  in  a  former  letter,  that  some 
work  should  appear,  the  fruit  of  my  retirement,  I 
do  not  now  very  stroni^y  confirm ;  for  I  are  so 
attached  myself  to  idleness,  that  I  am  not  to  be 
torn  from  it  Therefore  I  either  amuse  myself 
with  books,  of  which  I  have  an  agreeable  collection 
at  Antium ;  or  I  count  the  waves,  for  the  season  is 
not  &vourable  for  catching  lacerte*.  My  mind 
quite  revolto  at  writing.  The  geographical  re- 
searches which  I  projected  are  a  great  undertaking; 
for  Eratosthenes,  whom  I  had  intended  to  follow, 
is  strenuously  opposed  by  Serapion,  and  by  Hip- 
parchus.  What  think  you,  if  Tyrannio'  should 
join  them?  Besides,  the  subject  is  difficult  to 
explain,  and  of  a  uniform  nature,  and  less  suscepti- 
ble of  any  ornaments  of  writing  than  I  had  sup- 
posed ;  and,  which  is  the  chief  of  ail,  any  cause  is, 
to  say  the  truUi,  sufficient  to  make  me  give  it  up. 
I  am  doubtful  whether  I  shall  settle  here,  or  at 
Antium,  to  pass  all  this  time»;  where  I  would 
rather  have  been  a  dnnmvir,  than  have  been  conr 
sul  at  Rome^.  You  have  done  wiser  in  providing 
a  home  at  Buthrotnm.  But  believe  me  thU  town 
of  Antium  comes  very  near  to  yours.  Could  it  be 
supposed  there  was  any  place  so  near  Rome  where 
there  are  many  people  who  never  saw  Vatinius  *  ? 
where  there  is  nobodybesides  myself  who  cares  if  any 
one  of  the  twenty  commissioners  J  is  alive  and  safe  ? 
where  nobody  interrupts  me,  and  everybody  loves 
me  ?  Here  then  is  the  place  to  exercise  my  politi- 
cal talents :  there  I  am  not  only  prevented,  but 
am  weary  of  it.  Therefore  some  private  observa- 
tions, which  I  may  read  to  you  alone,  shall  be 
drawn  up  in  Theopompus's  manner,  or  still  more 
severely.  I  now  trouble  myself  no  further  about 
the  public,  than  to  hate  the  wicked ;  and  even  that 
without  anger,  or  rather  with  some  plesaure  in 
writing.  .  , 

But  to  come  to  business :  I  have  written  to  the 
city  queestors  about  my  brother  Quintus^s  affair. 
See  what  they  sayi^ ;  whether  there  is  any  hope  of 

e  It  Is  probable  these  lacertse  were  some  oommon  sort  of 
fish ;  but  I  have  thought  It  best  to  retain  the  original  word 
in  a  thing  of  so  much  uncertainty. 

'  Tyrannio,  a  severe  preceptor,  with  whom  both  the 
Ciceros  placed  their  sons.  „         ^     . 

r  Cicero  had  determined  to  withdraw  firom  Rome  during 
the  storms  which  he  saw  appro«5hing,  and  which  he  had 
no  power  to  control. 

h  His  conduct  during  his  consulship,  meritorious  as  it 
had  be«n,  was  now  going  to  be  arraigned,  which  filled  his 
mind  with  these  sentiments.  The  chirf  magistrates  of  the 
provincial  towns  were  called  duumviri. 

i  Tatlnlus  was  a  faotioas  tribune,  who  exerted  himself 
this  year  in  oppoeing  the  authority  of  the  senate. 

J  These  were  commissioners  appointed  to  divide  the  lands 
of  Campania  agreeably  to  the  Agrarian  law, 

k  I  have  thought  it  right  to  preserve  in  the  translation 
thisUttle  irregularity  of  the  original  expression,  the  En- 
glish language  udmitting  it  with  as  much  propriety  as  the 
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Roman  money*;  or  whether  we  mast  be  put  off 
with  the  Pompeian  cistophoras.  Moreover,  settle 
what  is  to  be  done  about  the  walL  Is  there  any- 
thing else  ?  yes :  let  me  be  informed  when  yon 
mean  to  go  from  thence. 


LETTER  Vn. 

I  WILL  think  again  about  the  geography.  You 
ask  me  for  two  orations  :  one  of  which  I  did  not 
care  to  write  out,  because  I  had  left  it  imperfect ; 
the  other,  that  I  might  not  praise  a  person  I  did 
not  like :  but  I  will  see  about  this  also.  However, 
there  shall  be  something,  that  you  may  not  think 
I  have  been  totally  idle.  What  you  tell  me  about 
Clodius  is  highly  agreeable  to  me ;  and  I  hope, 
when  you  come,  you  will  bring  me  a  full  account ; 
and  that  you  will  let  me  hear  from  you  in  the 
mean  time,  if  you  know,  or  suspect,  anything; 
especially  what  he  is  likely  to  do  about  the  em- 
bassy. Before  I  read  your  letter  I  was  wishing  to 
get  at  the  fellow"*,  not  forsooth  that  I  might  put 
off  my  engagement  with  him  (for  I  am  eager  for 
the  contest) ;  .but  I  thought  he  would  lose  what- 
ever popularity  he  had  acquired  by  being  made  a 
plebeian.  "  For  what  purpose  have  you  passed 
over  to  the  people !  that  you  might  go  to  salute 
Tigranes  ?  Tell  me ;  do  the  Armenian  kings  refuse 
to  salute  patricians  ?"  In  short  I  was  prepared  to 
work  him  upon  this  embassy ;  which  if  he  slights, 
and  if,  as  you  say,  that  excites  the  indignation 
both  of  the  framers  and  supporters  of  the  law  by 
which  he  was  disnobled,  it  will  be  a  fine  scene. 
But,  to  say  the  truth,  our  Publius  (Clodius)  is 
treated  rather  disrespectfully:  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  who  was  once  the  only  man  in  Csesar's 
house,  now  should  not  have  been  able  to  be  one 
among  twenty:  then,  that  one  embassy  should 
have  bisen  talked  of,  another  should  have  been  given ; 
that  rich  one  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  money, 
is  reserved,  I  suppose,  for  the  Pisaurian  Dmsus, 
or  the  glutton  Vatinius :  this  meagre  and  dainty 
banishment  is  given  to  him,  whose  tribunate  is 
reserved  to  suit  the  occasions  of  these  gentlemen. 
Inflame  him ,  I  conjure  yon,  as  much  as  possible.  The 
only  hope  of  safety  is  in  the  disagreement  of  these 
people  among  themselves,  of  which  I  learned  some 
symptoms  from  Curio.  Already  Arrius  complains 
that  the  consulate  has  been  snatched  away  from 
him  :  Megabocchus",  and  these  sanguinary  youths, 
are  determined  enemies.  To  this  let  there  be  added, 
yes,  let  there  be  added,  that  contest  for  the  augur- 
ship.  I  hope  often  to  send  you  fine  letters  upon 
these  subjects.  But  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  that 
you  throw  out  obscurely ;  that  already  some  of  the 

1  It  seems  Qulntus  Cloero  wanted  to  have  the  expenses 
of  hia  govermnent  defrayed  In  Roman  monej,  instead  of 
the  Asiatic  ciftopAort,  aocruing  fhnn  the  plunder  of  Mith- 
ridates  by  Pompefua.  The  cist<fphonu  was  a  small  coin, 
so  called  from  bearing  the  impresiioa  of  the  cistus,  or  chest, 
nsed  in  the  myBteries  of  Ceres. 

«  This  sense  appears  to  me  sufficiently  good,  without 
altering  the  text  In  opposition  to  all  MBS.  Most  oommen- 
tatOTB  have  thought  fit  to  omit  the  preposition  in,  and  to 
onderatand  Cicero  to  say  that  he  had  wiiihed  Clodius  might 
go  to  Tigraneai 

B  it  is  generally  supposed  that  by  this  term  is  meant 
Pompeius,  and  that  he  was  at  varlxuice  with  these  young 
incendiaries,  the  remains  of  Catiline's  aooompUoes. 


quinqueviri®  themselves  are  beginning  to  speak 
out.  What  is  this?  for  if  there  is  anything  in 
it,  it  must  be  better  than  T  bad  imagined.  I  would 
have  you  understand  this,  not  as  if  I  made  these 
inquiries  with  any  view  of  engaging  myself  in 
public  affairs.  I  have  long  since  been  weary  of 
steering  the  state,  even  when  it  was  permitted  me 
to  do  so  :  but  now,  when  I  am  obliged  to  quit  the 
ship,  not  throwing  away,  but  taking  in  the  rudder v, 
I  wish  from  the  land  to  look  at  the  shipwreck  of 
those  people;  I  wish,  as  says  your  friend  Sophocles, 
'*  from  under  my  roof  to  hear  the  frequent  drip- 
ping with  a  tranquil  mind.'' 

You  will  see  what  is  necessary  about  the  waU. 
I  will  correct  the  error  of  Castricius  :  yet  Qnintus 
had  written  to  me  25,0001  sestertii ;  now  to  your 
sister  he  says  30,000.  Terentia  salutes  you.  Cicero 
desires  that  you  will  answer  for  him  to  Aristo- 
demus,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  have  done  for 
his  relation',  your  sister's  son.  I  shall  not  neglect 
your  information  about  Amalthea*.    Farewell. 


LETTER  VIIL 

While  I  was  eagerly  expecting  a  letter  from 
you  in  the  evening,  as  I  usually  do,  I  was  informed 
that  the  servants  had  arrived  from  Rome.  I  call  them 
in,  and  ask  if  they  have  any  letters.  They  say  no. 
What  do  you  say,  said  I,  is  there  nothing  from 
Pomponius  ?  Alarmed  at  my  voice  and  counte- 
nance, they  confessed  that  they  had  received  a 
letter,  but  had  lost  it  on  their  way.  What  think 
you  ?  I  was  'very  much  provoked ;  for  all  your 
letters  lately  had  brought  some  useful  or  agreeable 
information.  Now,  if  there  was  anything  desenr. 
ing  to  be  recorded  in  the  letter  you  sent  the  16th 
of  April,  write  as  soon  as  possible,  that  I  may  not 
remain  in  ignorance ;  or  if  there  was  nothing  but 
good-humour,  yet  repeat  even  that.  Know  that 
young  Curio  has  been  here  to  visit  me.  What  he 
said  about  Publius  (Clodius)  exactly  agreed  with 
your  letters.  He  is  wonderfully  incensed  against 
our  haughty  kings'.  He  said  that  the  young  men 
were  equally  angry,  and  could  not  bear  this  state 
of  things.  We  are  in  a  good  way.  If  we  can 
depend  upon  these  people,  let  us,  methinks,  mind 
our  own  affairs^.  I  am  engaged  in  history.  At 
the  same  time,  though  you  may  think  me  another 
Saufeius*,  nothing  is  more  indolent  than  I  am. 
But  let  me  explain  to  you  my  motions,  that  yon 
may  determine  where  you  will  come  to  me.  I 
design  to  go  to  Formianum  the  middle  of  April*. 
Then  (since  you  think  I  ought  to  omit  that  ddicate 

«  Who  these  five  oonrniissioners  might  be,  or  for  what 
purpose  they  were  appointed,  does  not  appear. 

P  The  expression  implies  that  he  did  not  abandon  the 
state  In  anger,  but  withdrew  his  guidance  till  aome  more 
favourable  season,  when  his  services  might  be  available. 

q  The  text  is  evidently  corrupt.  I  have  soppoeed  that 
it  ought  to  be  written  H.a  ((I))  ((l))l)).  But  It  Is  tmpoa- 
sible  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and  is  of  little  moment 

r  In  the  original  it  is «« brother."  [See  book  1.  letter  1.] 
They  were  really  first-cousins. 

•  See  book  1.  letter  !& 

t  Ca»ar,  Crassus,  and  Pompeius. 

"  Cease  to  trouble  ourselves. 

V  A  philosopher  of  great  study. 

«  The  Parilia  was  a  festival  oelebiated  on  the  21st  of 
ApriL 
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basin'  at  this  time)  on  the  first  of  May  I  shall  leave 
Formiannm,  that  I  maybe  at  Antium  on  the  third. 
For  the  games  of  Antium  are  to  take  place  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  of  May,  and  Tullia  wishes 
to  see  them.  Thence  I  think  of, going  to  Tas- 
culannm,  then  to  Arpinum,  and  to  be  at  Rome 
on  the  first  of  June.  Let  me  see  yon  either  in 
Formianum,  or  at  Antium,  or  in  Tosculannm. 
Replace  yoor  former  letter,  and  add  something 


LETTER    IX. 

I  HOPE  you  are  well.  Ciecilins,  the  quKstor, 
having  told  me  that  he  is  going  to  send  a  servant, 
t  have  written  this  hastily,  that  I  might  elicit  your 
marvellous  dialognes  with  Publius,  as  well  those 
which  you  mention,  as  that  which  yon  reserve, 
saying  it  is  tedious  to  detail  your  reply ;  also  that 
which  has  not  yet  taken  place,  which  that  Bfiopis' 
will  relate  to  yon  upon  her  return  from  Solooium. 
I  would  have  yon  believe  nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  me.  If  the  agreement  relating  to  me 
is  not  kept  I  am  in  heaven".  This  our  Jeru- 
salemite*,  who  brings  matters  before  the  people, 
shall  know  what  a  fine  return  he  has  made  for  my 
choicest  speeches,  of  which  you  may  expect  a  dis- 
tinguished counterpart ''.  For,  as  well  as  I  can 
guess,  if  that  profligate  <^  is  in  favour  with  these 
mighty  men',  he  will  not  be  able  to  exult,  not  only 
over  the  consular  Cynic*,  but  not  over  those 
Tritons  of  the  stews.  I  can  never  be  an  object 
of  envy  when  I  am  robbed  of  my  power,  and  of  all 
my  senatorian  authority.  But  if  he  disagrees  with 
them  it  will  be  absurd  to  attack  me.  However,  let 
him  if  he  will.  Believe  me,  this  revolution  in  the 
state  has  bean  made  gaily,  and  with  less  noise  than 
I  had  supposed ;  more  speedily  indeed  than  seemed 
possible ;  and  that,  partly  through  the  fault  of 
Cato ;  but,  besides,  through  the  shameful  conduct 
of  those  who  neglected  the  auspices,  the  ^lian, 
the  Junian,  and  Licinian  law,  the  Ceecilian,  and 
the  Didian ;  who  threw  away  all  the  resources  of  the 
constitution  ;  who  gave  away  kingdoms  and  estates 
to  tetrarchs ;  and  to  a  few  persons  immense  sums 
of  money.  I  see  now  to  what  party  envy  will  pass 
over,  and  where  it  will  abide.  Think  that  I  have 
learned  nothing  either  from  experience,  or  from 
Theophrastus,  if  you  do  not  shortly  see  people  call 
out  for  those  our  times.    For  if  the  authority  of  the 

>  The  place  here  meant  Ia  Baia,  situated  in  the  bay  of 
Naples.    See  book  i.  letter  16w 

7  Cicero  uses  an  epithet  familiarly  applied  by  Homer  to 
Jnno.  He  means  by  it  to  designate  Clodla,  who,  perhaps, 
might  be  fall-eyed,  which  the  word  signifies ;  and,  besides, 
resembled  Juno  in  cohabiting,  as  it  was  suspected,  with 
her  brother  Clodius. 

>  That  is,  if  the  conspiracy  against  Cicero  should  be 
broken  up.  he  may  be  at  his  ease. 

•  Pompeius,  who  had  captured  Jenisalem.  He  had  con- 
ducted th»  auspices  at  the  time  that  Clodius's  bill  of  adop- 
tion was  brought  before  the  people. 

^  TlaKtPoi9iouff  messing  that  Cicero  would  now  speak 
In   accusation  of   Fompeius,  whom  he  had  formerly 
praised, 
e  ClodiuSb  '  Cesar,  Craasos,  and  Pompehia 

e  Cicero  calls  himself  a  cynic,  as  adopting  a  severe  line 
of  conduct,  and  intimates  that  the  triumvirs  would  no 
longer  co-operate  with  Clodius  against  him,  or  those  patri- 
oian  epiouras,  when  their  loss  of  authority  ceased  to  excite 
envy. 


senate  excited  envy,  what  do  you  think  will  be  the 
case,  when  it  is  transferred,  not  to  the  people,  but 
to  three  ambitious  men  ?  Therefore  let  them  make 
whom  they  will  consuls,  and  tribunes  of  the  peo- 
ple; nay,  let  them  clothe  the  evil  of  Vatinius' 
with  the  painted  robe  of  the  priesthood,  you  will 
shortly  see  not  only  those  who  have  committed  no 
offence,  but  even  Cato  himself,  who  is  so  guilty  in 
their  eyes,  raised  to  great  honour.  As  for  myself, 
if  your  companion  Publius  permits  it,  I  mean  to 
act  the  philosopher ;  if  he  designs  anything,  then 
only  to  defend  myself;  and,  as  becomes  that  pro- 
fession, **  I  announce  that  I  will  repel  any  one 
who  first  insults  me."  Only  let  my  country  be 
favourable.  It  has  received  from  me,  though  not 
more  than  is  due,  at  least  more  than  was  demanded. 
I  prefer  being  ill  rowed  under  the  steerage  of 
another,  to  steering  well  with  such  ungrateful 
rowers.  But  these  things  may  be  discussed  better 
when  we  meet.  Now  hear  the  answer  to  your 
inquiry.  I  intend  to  go  from  Formianum  to  Antium 
the  third  of  May ;  from  Antium  I  wish  to  go  to 
Tusculanum  on  the  seventh  of  May.  But  as  soon 
as  I  leave  Formianum,  where  I  mean  to  stay  till 
the  end  of  April,  I  will  immediately  let  you  know. 
Terentia  sends  her  compliments.  The  young 
Cioero  salutes  the  Athenian  Titus'. 


LETTER  X^ 

(Grmv.  zii.) 
Lit  those  men*  deny,  if  they  can,  that  Publius 
has  been  made  a  plebeian.  It  is  a  mere  exercise  of 
sovereignty,  and  is  not  to  be  borne.  Let  but  Publius 
send  persons  to  attest  it,  and  I  will  swear  that  our 
Cnsens,  when  he  was  colleague  with  Balbus,  told 
me  at  Antium,  that  himself  had  conducted  the 
auspices  on  the  occasion.  What  two  charming 
letters  have  been  delivered  to  me  from  you,  both 
at  the  same  time !  I  do  not  know  what  remune- 
ration I  can  make  for  them ;  but  that  some  is  due 
I  freely  acknowledge.  Observe  the  concurrence  of 
circumstances.  1  had  just  gone  from  the  Antian 
into  t^e  Appian  road  at  the  Tres  Tabemse,  on  the 
festival  of  Ceres^  when  my  friend  Curio,  coming 
from  Rome,  met  me.  At  the  same  place  presently 
came  the  servant  from  you  with  letters.  Curio 
asked  me  if  I  had  heaid  no  news.  I  said,  no. 
Publius  (says  he)  is  canvassing  for  the  place  of 
tribune  of  the  people.  What  think  you?  He 
is  very  angry  with  Cspsar,  and  threatens  to  re- 
scind all  his  acts.    How  does  Cssar  receive  it? 


'  Vatinius  had  scrofulous  swellings  in  the  neck,  called 
in  Latin  ttrvma^  and  in  English  evil,  Oimrltfios  x^*P^' 
9*»y  r}»  TfA-xyfi^av  wtpnr\4»t, — Plutarch's  Life  of 
Cicera 

K  Cicero  concludes  with  a  Greek  form  of  salutation  from 
his  son  to  Atticus,  whose  prenomen  was  Titus. 

1^  This  letter  is  the  12th  in  Grcvius's  edition,  but  is 
evidently  misplaced,  because  it  is  alluded  to  in  that  which 
follows.  This  was  written  at  four  p.  m.  from  the  Tros 
Tabemse,  after  Cicero  had  left  Antimn  on  his  way  to  For- 
mianum. The  next  was  written  aft  ten  o'clock  the  same 
night  from  Appil  Forum.  The  ISth  after  he  was  at  For- 
mianum. 

1  The  triumvirs,  between  whom  and  Ck>dius  there  was 
now  the  appearance  of  disagreement. 

J  The  Cerealia  were  celebrated  in  the  second  week  of 
April.  The  precise  day  is  variously  computed  from  the 
7th  to  the  ISth. 
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said  I.  He  denies  that  he  proposed  anything 
aboat  his  adoption.  Then  Curio  declared  his  own 
hatred*^,  and  that  of  Memmins  and  Meteilus  Nepos. 
I  took  my  leaye  of  the  young  man,  and  hastened 
to  your  letters.  Where  are  they,  who  speak  of 
viva  Toce  information  f ,  How  much  more  AiUy 
have  I  learned  from  yonr  letters,  than  from  his 
conversation,  what  was  doing,  what  were  the  daily 
surmises,  the  intention  of  Pnblius,  the  trumpet  of 
B5opi8^  the  standard-bearer  Athenio,  the  letters 
sent  to  Cnnus,  the  conversation  of  Theophanea 
and  of  Memmius.  Besides,  what  an  expectation 
have  you  given  me  of  that  licentious  feast !  I  am 
dying  with  curiosity.  Yet  I  shall  be  satisfied 
without  your  writing  me  an  account  of  that  meet- 
ing, as  I  wish  rather  to  hear  it  horn  yonr  own 
mouth.  As  to  yonr  exhortation  to  write  some- 
thing ;  the  materials  indeed  increase  upon  me,  as 
you  say ;  but  the  whole  thing  is  yet  in  fermenta- 
tion, and  "  during  the  autumn  the  wine  is  thick :  '* 
when  it  is  settled,  what  I  may  write  will  be  better 
digested.  But  if  you  cannot  have  anything  at 
present,  at  least  you  shall  be  the  first  to  have  it, 
and  for  some  time  the  only  one.  You  do  well  to 
like  DicsMurchns  :  he  is  an  honest  man,  and  not  a 
little  better  citixen  than  those  rulers  of  iniquity". 
I  have  written  this  letter  on  the  festival  of  Ceres, 
at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the  moment  I  had  read 
yours ;  but  with  the  intention  of  despatching  it 
to-morrow  by  the  first  person  I  meet".  Terentia 
is  delighted  with  your  letter,  and  sends  her  kindest 
regards ;  and  Cicero  the  philosopher**  salutes  the 
statesman  Titus. 


LETTER   XL 

(Grav.  X.) 
Prat  admire  my  firmness.  I  do  not  mean  to 
attend  the  games  at  AntiumP  ;  for  it  carries  with 
it  an  appearance  of  inconsistency,  while  I  wish  to 
avoid  every  suspicion  of  luxury,  suddenly  to  be 
seen  travelling  not  only  delicately,  but  unbecom- 
ingly. I  shall  therefore  wait  for  you  in  Formianum 
till  the  7th  of  May.  Let  me  know  what  day  I  may 
expect  to  see  you.  From  Appii  Forum,  10  p.  m. 
I  despatched  another  letter  a  little  before  from  the 
Tres  Tabernsei. 

k  Hatred  of  the  power  aasomed  by  Ccear. 

1  This  is  meant  of  Clodia,  [aee  letter  9  of  this  book,]  who 
was  urging  her  brother  to  extremities,  as  it  were  with  a 
clarion  or  war-trumpet  The  same  figure  is  oootinued  in 
applying  to  Athenio  the  term  of  standard-bearer  of  sedi- 
tion :  Athenio  had  been  the  author  of  an  insorreotlon  In 
Sicily.   Under  this  name  Oioero  probably  means  Vatiniua. 

«  In  Greek  iZutaiapxotr  which  It  is  impossible  to  trana- 
late  80  aa  to  preserve  the  opposition  to  the  name  DioKar- 
ohns ;  the  latter  signifying  *«  a  ruler  of  Justioe,"  the  former 
"rulers  of  iniquity." 

n  He  was  now  on  the  Appiaa  road,  which  was  much 
frequented,  and  could  not  fail  of  pressntang  to  him  some 
person  who  would  convey  his  letter  to  Rome. 

0  This  is  said  in  Greek,  after  the  Groek  manner,  as  If 
Cicero  and  Atticus had  changed  conditions;  Cicero  now 
seeking  retirement,  while  Atticus  lemained  in  the  thrcag 
and  business  of  Rome. 

p  See  letter  8  of  this  book. 

1  The  Appii  Forum  and  nesTabemc  derive  an  ioterest 
fhnn  the  mention  of  these  places  in  St.  Paul's  Joumaiy  to 
Rome,  AoU  zxviii.  U. 


LETTER  XIL 

{Grmv,  xi.) 


To  tell  yon  the  truth,  I  seem  as  if  I  were  banished 
since  I  have  been  in  Formianum.  'While  I  was  at 
Antium  there  was  no  day  on  which  I  did  not  know 
better  what  was  doing  at  Rome,  than  those  who 
were  living  there.  For  your  letters  acquainted  me 
not  only  with  the  state  of  Rome,  but  with  that  of 
the  republic  at  large ;  and  taught  me  not  only  what 
happened,  but  also  what  was  going  to  happen. 
Now,  unless  anything  is  picked  up  from  a  casual 
passenger,^  can  hear  nothing.  Therefore,  though 
I  hope  very  soon  to  see  you,  yet  let  me  have,  by 
the  servant,  whom  I  have  directed  immediately  to 
come  back,  some  long  letter,  full  not  only  of  all 
that  has  been  done,  but  likewise  of  your  own  opi- 
nions. Take  care  to  let  me  know  the  day  when 
you  mean  to  leave  Rome.  I  intend  to  remain  in 
Formianum  till  the  sixth  of  May.  If  you  do  not 
arrive  before  that  day,  I  shall  perhaps  see  you  at 
Rome.  Fbr  why  should  I  invite  you  to  Arpinum, 
'*  a  rugged  place  (as  Ulysses  says  of  Ithaca*',)  but 
a  good  nurse  of  youths ;  than  which  nothing  can 
in  my  eyes  be  more  delicious."  So  much  for  the 
present.    FarewelL 


LETTER  XIII. 

A  PROVOKING  circnmstance,  that  nobody  should 
have  delivered  the  letter*  I  wrote  to  you  from  Tres 
Tabernie  the  same  hour  that  I  received  your  moat 
acceptable  intelligenoe.  But  yon  must  know  that 
the  parcel  in  which  it  was  contained  was  taken  to 
my  house*  the  same  day  on  which  I  sent  it,  and 
from  thence  was  brought  back  to  me  at  Formianum. 
I  have  ordered  this  letter  again  to  be  taken  to 
you,  that  you  might  be  assured  of  the  pleasure 
yours  had  given  me.  When  yon  inform  me  that 
nothing  is  said  in  Rome*,  this  is  what  I  expected. 
But,  I  can  tell  you,  people  are  not  reserved  in  the 
country,  nor  can  the  country  bear  your*  tyranny. 
But  if  you  come  into  this  Tdepylus  Lcestrygonia^ 
(Formise  I  mean),  what  a  noise  do  people  make  I 
How  irritated  are  their  minds  1  In  what  detesta- 
tion is  our  friend  Magnus',  whose  appellation  of 
Great  begins  to  decay  with  that  of  the  Rich  Crassns. 
Believe  me,  I  have  yet  met  with  nobody  who  could 
bear  this  state  of  things  so  quietly  as  I  do.  There- 
fore pray  let  us  continue  to  enjoy  oar  philosophical 
retirement;  for  I  can  aver  upon  my  oath,  that 

r  The  original  is  taken  fkom  Homer's  Odyssey,  and  la 
the  mora  appropriate  in  being  applied  by  Cioera  to  Arpi- 
num, with  feellngB  of  affbotlon  towaids  his  native  frtaea, 
with  which  Ulysses  la  represented  to  have  said  it  of  hte 
own  oountry,  Ithaca. 

•  This  is  the  tenth  letter  of  thto  book. 

«  This  must  have  besn  his  house  at  Roma 
«  That  Is,  nothing  was  said  of  the  anthwlty  wnrped  by 
the  triumvirate. 

*  By  **your  tyianiqr" is  to  be  undeisiijud  that  wMeh  was 
exercised  by  the  triumvirs  at  Roma,  wfacro  Attfaoa  was 
staying. 

*  Tnk^mKos  AmffTpvywia,  la  an  cxprewlBn  taken 
from  Homer's  Odyaiayt  the  meaning  of  which  Is  not  exactly 
known.  The  place  so  dflBomiaated  by  Homer  was  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  near  Formis. 

>  AnameglvaitoF0mpelnB,aiilsl9yfyingQnat  Sea 
book  {.letter  80. 
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there  is  nothing  worth  contending  for^  If  yon 
have  got  your  letters  to  the  SicyonianB*.  hasten 
down  to  Formiannm.  I  think  of  leaving  it  the 
siith  of  May. 


LETTER  XIV. 

How  great  an  expectation  do  yon  raise  in  me 
about  the  discourse  of  Bibolns  I  How  great  about 
the  conversation  of  Boopis  I  How  great  also  about 
that  dainty  entertainment  I  Come,  then,  yourself 
to  my  thirsty  ears.  Though  there  is  now  nothing 
which  I  should  think  more  to  be  apprehended,  than 
that  our  Sampsiceramus*  when  he  perceives  that 
he  is  lashed  by  the  discourses  of  ail  people,  and 
sees  these  proceedings  so  easily  overset,  may  begin 
to  rush  into  violent  counsels.  For  my  own  part,  I 
am  dispirited  to  that  degree,  that  I  prefer  being 
enslaved  in  this  indolence,  in  which  I  now  pine 
away,  to  contending  with  the  best  hope  of  success. 

In  the  way  of  composition,  to  which  yon  often 
exhort  me,  nothing  can  be  done.  I  live  in  a  court- 
house, not  in  a  villa,  owing  to  the  throng  of  the 
Formians;  for  this  Mmilvan  tribe  would  fill  a 
court-house^  But  I  say  nothing  of  the  generality, 
who  after  ten  o*clock  cease  to  trouble  me.  But, 
then,  C.  Arrius  is  my  nearest  neighbour  ;  nay,  he 
is  now  my  very  comrade,  who  even  refuses  to  go  to 
Rome,  that  he  may  philosophise  here  with  me  all 
the  day  long.  On  the  other  side  is  Sebosus,  that 
firiend  of  Catulus.  "Which  way  can  I  turn  myself  ? 
I  would  assuredly  go  immediately  to  Arpinum,  if  I 
did  not  perceive  that  you  might  be  expected  with 
most  convenience  in  Formianum ;  but  only  till  the 
sixth  of  May.  For  see  to  what  people  my  atten- 
tion  is  given  up.  It  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  if 
anybody  wished  now  to  purchase  my  Formian 
estate,  while  these  people  are  about  me.  And  should 
I  still  attempt  anything  ?  Let  us  forsooth  under- 
take some  great  work,  of  much  research  and 
leisure !  Nevertiieless,  I  will  endeavour  to  satisfy 
yon,  and  will  not  spare  my  own  pains. 


LETTER  XV. 

I  8SB,  as  you  tell  me,  that  things  are  not  less 
uncertun  in  the  state  than  they  are  represented  in 
your  letter ;  but  that  very  variety  of  reports  and 

7  I  have  given  to  this  passage  an  Interpretation  aome- 
thing  different  from  that  oommonly  reoeived,  because  I 
thought  it  mora  conflonant  to  the  usual  phraaoology  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  and  to  his  own  feelings,  expressed  in 
letter  8  of  this  book :— **  Aliud  agamus." 

*  Attious  had  not  been  able  to  get  from  the  people  of 
SIcyon  the  tributes  which  he  had  rented.  [See  book  L 
letter  19.]  He  appears  to  have  staid  in  Rome  to  solicit 
letters  to  the  Bioyonians  for  the  pajrmeot  of  this  money. 

•  It  Is  generally  agreed,  that  by  tills  name,  which  recurs 
In  several  suboequant  letters.  Is  to  be  understood  Pompeius. 
The  name  ooonrs  In  Josephus  as  king  of  the  Emed,  per- 
haps a  prince  oonqoered  by  Pompeius.  It  cannot  but 
strike  eivery  reader,  that  the  names  under  which  be  la 
mentioned  in  these  letters  should  be  so  various,  and  often 
BO  extraordinaiy ;  perhaps  in  derision  of  some  affected 
grandeur. 

b  8o  I  undentaad  the  text  of  the  original,  which  Is  by 
no  means  dear,  and  may  possibly  be  corrupt.  Literally— 
**  But  what  an  ffimillan  tribe  (have  I)  equal  to  a  court- 
house?" The  people  of  Formis  being  reckoned  In  the 
JSmlUan  tribe,  are  theirefore  called  by  that  name. 


opiBioBS  delighti  me,  for  I  seem  to  be  in  Rome 
when  I  read  your  letters  ;  and,  as  it  always  happens 
in  affairs  of  such  magnitude,  to  hear  sometimes  one 
thing,  sometimes  another.  There  is  one  circum- 
stance I  cannot  comprehend,  what  he  can  possibly 
devise  for  carrying  into  effect  the  Agrarian  scheme 
without  any  opposition.  What  results  from  that 
firmness  of  Bibulus  in  the  postponement  of  the 
eomitia,  besides  the  exposition  of  his  own  opinion, 
without  any  correction  of  the  evils  of  the  repnbUc  ? 
Our  hope,  then,  is  in  Publius.  Let  him,  let  him 
be  made  a  tribune  of  the  people ;  if  for  nothing 
else,  that  yon  may  the  sooner  come  back  from 
Epims  (for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  nothing  will 
prevent  your  going  thither  *',)  especially  if  he  wishes 
for  any  contention  with  me.  For  I  do  not  doubt, 
if  there  should  be  anything  of  this  kind,  you  will 
hasten  up.  But  if  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
whether  he  rush  on  to  his  own  ruin,  or  whether  he 
retrieve  the  condition  of  the  state,  I  propose  to 
myself  a  noble  sight,  if  only  it  is  permitted  me  to 
see  it  with  you  by  my  side. 

As  I  was  writing  &\m,  in  oomes  Sebosus.  I  had 
hardly  felt  my  vexation,  when  **  Crood  morning," 
says  Arrius.  This  is  getting  away  from  Rome  ! 
From  whom  is  it  I  have  escaped  to  fall  into  such 
hands?  I  must  go  "to  my  cradle  and  native 
hill6<i."  In  short,  if  I  cannot  be  ak>ne,  I  will 
rather  live  among  mere  rustics  than  wilii  these 
mighty  civil  pec^.  However,  as  you  say  nothing 
certain  about  your  motions,  I  will  wait  for  you  in 
Formianum  tiU  the  fifth  of  May.  Your  attention 
and  diligence  in  the  Malvian  dispute*  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  Terentia.  She  is  not  aware  that  you 
are  supporting  the  common  cause  of  all  who  occupy 
the  public  lands.  But  you  still  pay  sometking  to 
the  collectors  of  the  revenue ;  she  refuses  even 
that.  Both  she,  and  the  aristocratical'  boy  CioerOi 
send  their  compliments. 


LETTER  XVL 

Thb  thirtieth  of  April,  as  I  wag  dozing  after 
dinner,  your  letter  was  delivered  to  me,  in  which 
you  speak  of  the  Campanian  land'.  What  think 
you  ?  In  the  first  place,  it  struck  me  in  such  a 
manner  as  effectually  to  remove  my  sleep ;  but  this 
was  through  thoughtfulness  rather  than  uneasiness. 
And  the  result  of  my  thoughts  is  this ;  first,  from 
what  you  had  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  of 
having  heard  from  one  of  Cesar's  friends  that 
something  was  to  be  brought  forward  to  which  no- 
body would  object ;  I  had  apprehended  something 
greater.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  of  that  kind. 
Then,  ibr  my  consolation,  all  expectation  of  the 
Agrarian  bounty  seems  to  have  centred  in  the 


e  The  meaning  of  the  original  has  been  variously  v 
stood.  I  have  ventured  to  Interpret  it  fan  a  manner  differ- 
ent  from  any  that  I  have  seen,  and  which  appears  to  me 
sufficiently  consonant  with  the  Latin  idiom,  and  with  the 
oontext 

*  The  original  is  part  of  an  hexameter  verse  ftom  some 
unknown  author. 

«  This  evidently  relates  to  the  leases  of  the  pubUo  lands; 
but  the  particular  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  known. 

f  The  expression  indicates  that  the  young  Cicero  was 
already  aealous  In  behalf  of  the  best  tnterestsof  the  re- 
pnblia 

f  A  distribution  of  this  land  was  to  be  mads  to  the 
people^ 
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Campanian  land ;  which,  at  ten  acres  a-piece,  can- 
not maintain  above  five  thousand  men.  All  the 
remaining  moltitude  must  necessarily  be  alienated 
from  them^.  Besides,  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
more  calculated  than  another  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  good  men,  it  is  certainly  this  ;  and  the  more  so, 
because  the  port  duties  being  removed,  and  the 
Campanian  land  distributed,  what  domestic  revenue 
remains  besides  the  twentieth  *  ?  and  this  I  suppose 
will,  in  one  little  meeting,  be  extinguished  by  the 
shouts  of  a  mob.  What  our  Cneeus  intends,  I  know 
not,  that  he  could  be  wrought  to  such  a  pitch  : 
*'  for  he  now  breathes  through  no  little  flageolet, 
but  with  a  AiU  breath  untempered  by  a  reed^." 
Hitherto  he  pretended  to  approve  Caesar's  laws, 
but  to  leave  it  to  him  to  defend  his  acts :  that  he 
liked  the  Agrarian  law ;  but  whether  intercession 
could  be  made  or  not  was  no  business  of  his  :  that 
he  was  glad  to  have  the  affair  of  the  king  of  Alex- 
andria'^ at  length  concluded ;  but  whether  Bibnlus 
had  been  observing  the  heavens'  or  not,  it  was  not 
his  duty  to  inquire :  that  on  the  subject  of  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  he  had  wished  to  favour 
the  order  of  knights  ;  but  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  guess  what  would  happen  if  Bibulus  came 
down  to  the  forum".  But  now,  Sampsioeramus, 
what  will  you  say  ?  that  if  you  have  taken  away 
from  us  Uie  tribute  of  the  Campanian  land,  you 
have  appointed  it  to  be  levied  on  Mount  Libanus*^? 
But  how  vdli  yon  support  this  reasoning  ?  I  will 
keep  you,  says  he,  in  subjection  by  Caesar's  army. 
But  in  truth  you  will  not  subject  me  so  much  by 
that  army,  as  by  the  ungrateful  spirits  of  those 
people  who  bear  the  name  of  good,  but  who  have 
returned  me  no  thanks,  no  recompense  of  reward, 
or  even  of  good  words.  Should  I  put  myself  for- 
ward against  that  faction,  I  might  yet  find  some 
means  of  opposing  them.  I  have  now  made  this 
resolution,  that  as  there  is  so  great  a  controversy 
between  your  friend  Dictearchus,  and  my  friend 
Theophrastus®,  the  former  preferring  a  life  of  busi- 
ness, the  latter  one  of  speculation,  I  will  comply 
with  both.  Dicsearchus  1  have  abundantly  satisfied 
already  ;  I  now  turn  to  that  party  which  not  only 
allows  me  to  be  quiet,  but  reproves  me  for  not 
having  aiways  been  so.  Let  us  then,  O  my  Titus, 
address  ourselves  to  those  noble  studies ;  and  at 
length  return  thither,  from  whence  we  ought  never 
to  have  departed.  What  you  say  of  my  brother 
Quintus's  letter  to  you,  was  equally  true  of  that 
to  me  :  it  was  **  a  lion  in  front,  and  behind  p."  I 
do  not  know  what  to  call  it ;  for  at  the  beginning 
he  deplores  his  stay  4  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
quite  affecting  ;  presently  he  is  so  easy  about  it  as 
to  desire  me  to  correct  and  publish  his  annals.     I 

k  From  Cesar's  faction. 

1  This  was  a  tax  upon  the  purchase  and  manumission  of 
slaves. 

J  The  original  is  taken  from  Sophocles. 

k  Ptolemy  Auletes  had  applied  to  the  Ramans  to  support 
his  title  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 

1  When  any  of  the  principal  magistrates  were  observing 
the  auguries,  it  was  unlawful  to  transact  pablio  business 

n  Bibulus  had  been  insulted  on  his  way  to  the  forum. 

B  Having  subjected  Syria  to  the  Roman  arms. 

«  Meaning  the  variance  between  worldly  business  and 
philosophy. 

p  The  original  is  part  of  a  verse  of  Homer  describing  the 
discordant  compound  of  the  monster  Chinuera,  in  the  sixth 
boolc  of  the  Iliad. 

4  His  being  obliged  to  remain  in  his  province.  | 


wish  to  direct  your  attention  to  what  he  says  about 
the  coast  duties,  and  that  he  had,  by  the  advice  of 
his  council,  referred  the  business  to  the  senate.  It 
appears  that  he  had  not  yet  read  my  letter,  in 
which,  after  due  consideration,  I  had  explained  to 
him  that  they  ought  not  to  be  exacted.  I  should  be 
glad,  if  any  Greeks'  have  yet  come  to  Rome  upon 
that  account,  that  you  would  see  them,  and,  if  you 
think  proper,  would  let  them  know  my  sentiments 
upon  it.  If  I  can  manage  so  that  this  good  cause 
may  not  be  lost  in  the  senate,  I  will  endeavour  to 
satisfy  the  renters* :  but  if  not  (I  must  speak  openly 
with  you),  I  prefer  satisfying  all  Asia,  and  the 
traders  ;  for  it  is  also  of  great  importance  to  them. 
This  I  consider  myself  bound  to  do.  But  you  will 
see  about  it.  Pray,  do  the  qusstors  hesitate  even 
about  paying  in  cistophori'?  For,  after  having 
tried  everything,  I  must  be  content  with  this 
ultimate  resource,  if  there  is  no  other.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  see  you  in  Arpinatum,  and  will  give  yon  a 
country  welcome,  since  yon  despise  this  by  the 
sea-side. 


LETTER  XVII. 

Just  as  yon  say,  so  I  find  it :  Sampnceramus  is 
disturbed :  there  is  nothing  that  may  not  be  appre- 
hended. He  is  confessedly  preparing  the  vray  to 
tyranny.  For,  what  means  that  sadden  alliance*  ? 
what  means  the  distribution  of  the  Campanian 
land  ?  or  the  money  that  is  squandered .'  If  this 
were  all,  it  would  be  more  than  enough  ;  but  such 
is  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  it  cannot  end  here. 
For  how  should  this  afford  any  pleasure  ?  They 
never  would  have  brought  matters  to  such  a  state, 
but  for  the  sake  of  opening  a  way  to  other  mischie- 
vous counsels.  Ye  immortal  gods !  But,  as  you 
say,  in  Arpinatum,  about  the  thirteenth  of  May, 
we  will  not  bewail  these  matters,  lest  all  the  time 
and  attention  we  have  bestowed  on  literature  be 
lost ;  but  we  will  calmly  confer  together.  Nor  do 
I,  as  formerly,  derive  consolation  so  much  from 
any  good  hopes,  as  from  indifference,  which  I 
exercise  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  regard  to  civil 
and  public  affairs.  Besides,  I  have  a  little  vanity 
and  conceit  (it  is  well  to  know  one's  own  faults), 
which  is  in  some  measure  flattered ;  for  it  used  to 
fltmg  me  to  think,  that,  some  six  hundred  yean 
hence,  the  deserts  of  Sampsiceramus  towards  his 
country  might  eclipse  my  own.  There  is  now  no 
longer  room  for  this  apprehension  ;  for  he  is  so 
sunk,  that  Phocis  Curiana^  is  honourable  in  com- 
parison. But  of  this  when  we  meet.  You  seem 
to  me^  however,  likely  to  be  at  Rome  at  the  time 
of  my  arrival,  which  I  shall  not  be  sorry  for,  if  it 
put  you  to  no  inconvenience.  But  if  you  do  come, 
as  you  say,  I  wish  yon  could  get  out  from  Theo- 
phanes  how  Alabarches*  is  disposed  towards  me. 
You  will  make  inquiry,  therefore,  with  your  usual 
accuracy,  and  bring  me  from  him  some  documents, 

'  Asia  Minor,  where  Quintus  resided,  was  colonised  Ij 
Greeks,  and  had  made  part  of  tho  Greek  empire,  and  still 
used  the  Greek  language. 

*  These  are  the  knights  farmers  of  the  taxes. 

t  See  above,  letter  6  of  this  book,  note  1. 

«  Pompeius  had  hastily  married  Caesar's  danghfer, 
though  she  had  been  engaged  to  another  man. 

▼  The  exact  meaning  of  this  is  not  known ;  the  j 
sense  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

V  This  is  another  name  applied  to  Fompetas. 
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as  it  were,  by  which  I  may  regulate  my  conduct. 
We  shall  be  able  to  learn  something  of  the  general 
state  of  affairs  from  his  oouTersation. 


ITke  Atrtgoing  UtUrt  were  written  from  Cicero  in  the 
eountrp  to  Attieue  in  Rome.  This,  and  the  /Mowing 
kUert,  were  from  Cicero  in  Rome  to  AUieue  in  the 
eoivintrjf.1 


LETTER  XVIII. 

I  HATE  received  several  letters  from  you,  by 
which  I  find  with  what  doubtfulness  and  anxiety 
of  mind  you  wish  to  be  informed  what  news 
there  is.  We  are  beset  on  all  sides :  and  we  now 
no  longer  refuse  to  be  eoslaved  ;  but  dread  death 
and  banishment  as  greater  evils  ;  which  are  in  truth 
much  inferior  ones.  And  this  state,  which  ail  with 
one  voice  deplore,  is  not  relieved  by  a  word  from 
anybody.  It  is  the  aim  of  those  in  power,  as  I 
suspect,  to  leave  nobody  any  favour  to  bestow. 
The  young  Curio*  alone  speaks  out,  and  openly 
opposes  them  :  he  receives  the  greatest  applause, 
is  saluted  in  public  with  great  honour,  and  has  shown 
him  many  other  marks  of  kindness ;  while  Fufius)^ 
is  persecuted  with  hootings,  reproaches,  and  hisses. 
From  hence  no  hope  is  to  be  derired,  but  only  the 
greater  grief,  when  yon  perceive  the  will  of  the 
city  free ;  its  courage  fettered :  and  that  you  may 
not  have  to  ask  after  each  particular  in  detail,  the 
whole  is  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  there  is  no 
hope,  not  only  that  individuals,  but  even  that  the 
magistrates  can  long  remain  free.  But  amidst  this 
oppression,  conversation,  'at  least  in  private  circles 
and  companies,  is  less  reserved  than  it  was.  Our 
grief  begins  to  overcome  our  fear ;  yet  so,  that  all 
is  overwhelmed  with  despair.  Even  the  Campa- 
nian  law  contains  a  denunciation,  in  the  assembly 
of  the    candidates,  against    anybody  who  shall 

E resume  to  mention  any  other  occupation  of  the 
ind,  than  as  it  is  proposed  by  the  J  alien  laws. 
The  other  candidates  do  not  hesitate  to  swear  to 
these  conditions ;  Laterensis  is  thought  to  have 
acted  wisely,  in  ceasing  to  solicit  the  tribunate, 
that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  swear.  But  I  do 
not  care  to  say  anything  more  about  the  republic : 
I  vex  myself,  and  cannot  write  without  the  greatest 
pain.  I  support  myself,  considering  this  state  of 
oppression,  not  dejectedly  ;  considering  what  I 
have  formerly  done,  not  at  all  courageously. 

I  am  very  kindly  invited  by  Cesar  into  his  pro- 
vince, as  his  lieutenant :  a  free  lieutenancy  is  also 
given  me  under  colour  of  a  vow  *.  But  this  is  not 
a  sufficient  security  in  the  moderate  counsels  of 
this  pretty  youth  *  ;  and  banishes  me  from  my  bro- 
ther when  he  arrives  :  the  former  is  safer,  and  does 
not  prevent  my  coming  up,  when  I  wish  it.  I 
hold  this,  but  do  not  think  I  shall  make  use  of 
it ;  and  nobody  knows  it  I  do  not  like  to  run 
away  :  I  wish  to  fight  ^.  The  affections  of  people 
are  very  great:  but  I  do  not  speak  positively. 
Tou  will  keep  this  to  yourself. 

<  See  letter  8  of  this  book. 

7  Fufliu  was  a  creature  of  Cesar's :  he  is  mentloaed 
before,  book  L  letter  14. 

*  Of  these  free  Ueutenanoies  notice  has  been  taken,  book 
L  letter  10,  note  J. 

»  Clodius :  it  alludes  to  bis  family  name  of  Pnlcher. 
The  ezpreasion  of  "  moderate  oounBela"Js  used  ironioally. 

l»  To  contend  with  Clodius. 


Respecting  the  manumission  of  Statius<^,  and 
some  other  matters,  I  am  sorry  indeed,  but  am 
now  grown  callous.  I  should  be  glad,  or  rather  I 
should  wish,  that  you  were  here :  I  should  then 
want  neither  counsel,  nor  comfort.  Be  ready 
however,  that  if  I  call  for  you,  you  may  fly  to  me. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Many  things  give  me  uneasiness,  both  fh>m  so 
great  a  commotion  in  the  republic,  and  from  the 
dangers  which  beset  me  individually,  and  are  six 
hundred  fold.  But  nothing  vexes  me  more  than 
the  manumission  of  Statins  :  **  that  neither  my  au- 
thority ;  but  I  omit  authority ;  not  even  my  dis- 
pleasure, should  be  respected'."  I  do  not  know 
what  it  is  right  to  do  :  not  that  there  is  so  much  in 
the  thing  itself,  as  in  the  conversation  it  excites. 
I  cannot  be  angry  with  those  whom  I  greatly  love ; 
but  I  am  sorry,  indeed  very  sorry.  As  for  other 
matters  of  more  importance,  as  the  threats  of 
Clodius,  and  the  struggles  which  are  prepared  for 
me,  they  affect  me  but  little  ;  for  I  conceive  that  I 
shall  be  able  either  to  bear  them  with  becoming 
dignity,  or  to  avoid  them  without  vexation.  You 
wSl  say  perhaps,  '*  enough  of  dignity ;  as  they  said 
of  acorns,  when  they  had  found  better  food  * ; 
think,  I  beseech  you,  of  your  safety."  Alas ! 
why  are  you  not  here  }  nothing  would  escape  yon. 
I  am  perhaps  blinded,  and  am  too  much  given  up 
to  a  sense  of  honour.  Be  assured,  nothing  ever 
was  so  disgraceful,  so  base,  so  offensive  to  all 
orders,  ranks,  and  ages,  as  this  present  state  of 
affairs  :  more  so  than  I  could  wish,  not  only  than  I 
could  have  expected.  Those  courtiers  of  the  popu- 
lace have  now  taught  even  moderate  people  to  hiss. 
Bibulus  is  extolled  to  the  skies.  I  know  not  why  ; 
but  he  is  so  praised,  as  if  ''  he  alone  by  his  cheick 
restored  the  state  to  us'."  Pompeius,  my  be- 
loved, who  now  is  my  greatest  pain,  has  been  his 
own  ruin :  he  retains  not  one  supporter.  I  doubt 
whether  it  be  through  inclination,  or  fear,  that  he 
is  obliged  to  join  with  them.  For  my  own  part,  I 
neither  fight  with  that  cause,  because  of  the  friend- 
ship that  subsists  between  us ;  nor  do  I  approve  it, 
lest  I  should  condemn  all  that  I  have  formerly 
done.  I  manage  as  I  can.  The  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple is  clearly  seen  in  the  theatre,  and  public  shows  : 
for  in  the  exhibition  of  gladiators,  now  the  master, 
then  the  assistants  ',  were  cut  with  hisses.  In  the 
Apollinarian  games,  Diphiius,  the  actor,  attacked 
our  friend  Pompeius  with  petulance.  He  was 
obliged  to  repeat  a  thousand  times  that  sentence, 
"  you  are  great  by  our  wretchedness  :"  and  that — 
"  the  time  will  come  when  you  will  rue  that  cour- 
age," he  pronounced  with  the  shout  of  the  whole 
theatre ;  and  so  of  the  rest :  for  the  lines  are  such, 
that  they  seemed  to  have  been  composed  for  the 


c  This  StatiuB  had  acted  in  a  manner  to  excite  diflmtl»- 
faotion  while  he  was  with  Q.  Cicero  in  his  government, 
as  appears  from  Cicero's  Letters  to  (^uintus,  book  L  let- 
tar  2. 

^  This  is  taken  from  the  **  Phormio"  of  Terentius. 

c  This  appears  to  be  a  Greok  proverb,  derived  firom  the 
ancient  use  of  aooms  as  food :  they  are  still  used  in  some 
parts  of  Spain. 

'  The  original  is  a  celebrated  line  of  Bnnlns  in  praise  of 
FabiuB  Maximus. 

f  I  suspect  this  may  be  meant  of  Casar  and  his 
ooa4Jutora 
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oocuion  by  Bome  enemy  of  Pompeins.  **  If  nei- 
ther laws  nor  morals  compel/'  &c.  was  spoken 
amidst  great  shouts  of  applause.  After  Cesar  had 
oome  m  amidst  a  dead  applause^,  the  young 
Corio  followed,  and  was  cheered,  as  Pompeins  used 
to  be  in  the  days  of  the  republic.  Cssar  was 
greatly  disturbed.  Letters  were  said  to  be  hastily 
despatched  to  Pompeius  at  Capua:  they^  were 
angry  with  the  knights  who  stood  up  to  applaud 
Curio  :  they  were  at  enmity  with  all  the  people ; 
they  threatened  the  Rosdan  lawi  and  even  the  com 
law^.  It  was  altogether  a  confused  business.  For 
my  party  I  should  have  liked  better  that  their 
attempts  might  pass  over  in  silence  ;  but  I 
fear  this  is  impossible.  People  do  not  bear 
what  however  it  seems  necessary  to  bear :  but 
there  is  now  one  general  voice  amongst  all,  con- 
firmed by  hatred,  rather  than  by  security.  In  the 
mean  time  our  Publius  threatens  me,  and  is  an 
open  enemy.  There  hangs  over  me  that  business, 
for  which  you  will  fly  up  H  I  believe  I  have  that 
consular  host  of  all  good  men,  even  of  sll  moder- 
ately good,  firmly  attached  to  me.  Pompeius  pro- 
fesses no  common  regard  for  me :  at  the  same  time 
he  affirms  that  Clodius  will  not  utter  a  word  about 
me ;  in  which  he  does  not  deceive  me,  but  is  him- 
self deceived.  Cosconius  being  dead,  I  am  invited 
to  fill  his  place  in  the  commission  for  dividing  the 
lands  ;  that  is,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  dead  man. 
Nothing  would  be  more  disgraceful  for  me  in  the 
eyes  of  men ;  nor  would  anything  be  less  calcu. 
lated  for  the  very  purpose  of  security.  For  these 
commissioners  are  ill  looked  upon  by  the  good ; 
so  that  while  I  retained  the  ill-will  of  the  worst 
part  of  societyi  I  should  add  to  it  that  of  the 
others.  Csesar  wishes  me  to  be  his  lieutenant. 
This  would  be  a  more  honourable  way  of  avoiding 
danger ;  but  I  now  refuse  this.  How  is  it  then  ? 
I  choose  rather  to  fight :  however  there  is  yet  no- 
thing determined.  I  repeat,  that  I  wish  you  were 
here ;  but,  however  if  there  is  any  necessity,  I  shall 
send  for  you.  What  more  ?  what  ?  it  is  this,  that 
we  may  depend  upon  all  being  lost.  For  why 
should  I  so  long  dissemble  the  truth  ?  but  I  write 
this  in  haste,  and  with  some  reserve.  Hereafter  I 
will  either  write  everything  plainly  to  you,  if  I  can 
find  a  trusty  messenger  to  whom  I  may  deliver  my 
letters ;  or  if  I  am  obliged  to  write  obscurely,  yet 
you  will  understand  it.  In  these  letters  I  shall  call 
myself  Lcelius,  and  you  Furius :  the  rest  will  be 
in  enigmas.  I  here  diligently  cultivate,  and  pay 
respect  to  Csecilius  "*.  I  hear  that  the  edicts  of 
Bibulus  have  been  sent  to  you.  Our  Pompeius  is 
burning  with  vexation  and  rage  on  their  account. 


LETTER  XX. 

I  HAVB  done  everything  in  my  power  for  Ani- 
catns,  as  I  understood  you  wished.  Numestius  I 
have  willingly  received  into  friendship,  from  the 

^  So  elsewhere  it  is  said  '*  Bemirivis  meroenarlorum  vo- 
dbus."— Pro  Bext  (  B9, 

1  The  triumvirs,  Csaar,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus. 

J  By  the  Rosdan  law  the  knights  had  appropriate  seats 
in  the  theatre  separated  from  those  of  the  common  people. 

k  By  this  law  com  was  delivered  to  the  populace  at  a 
reduced  price. 

1  This  buslnefls  was  the  tribunate  of  Clodius,  which  was 
not  yet  determined. 

B  CBciliuswasAtticus'sunda  He  is  mentioned  beforo, 
book  i.  letter  10. 


regard  with  which  you  mentioned  him ;  Cndlins  I 
support  in  every  way  tiiat  I  am  able  ;  Varro"  gives 
me  grest  satisfaction ;  Pompeioe  has  a  real  love 
and  affection  towards  me.  Do  you  believe  it  ?  you 
will  say.  I  do  believe  it ;  his  eonduct  persuades 
me  of  it.  But  as  I  perceive  practical  writers,  in  all 
historical  maxims,  and  even  in  verse,  advise  us  to 
be  cautious,  and  forbid  to  be  credulous;  I  shall  do 
one  of  these  two,  and  be  cautious ;  the  other,  not 
to  believe,  I  cannot  do.  Clodius  still  denounces 
danger  to  me.  Pompeius  affirms  that  there  is  no 
danger ;  nay,  he  swears  it ;  and  adds  even  that  he 
woiJd  sooner  be  killed  himself,  than  I  should  he 
hurt.  The  afialr  is  yet  unsettled :  as  soon  as  any- 
thing is  determined,  I  will  let  you  know,  if  it  ia 
necessary  to  fight,  I  shall  summon  yon  to  share  my 
troubles :  if  I  am  permitted  to  be  quiet,  I  will  not 
disturb  you  from  y>nr  Amalthea.  I  shall  write  to 
you  very  briefly  upon  public  affain ;  for  I  liear  lest 
the  paper  itself  should  betray  me.  Hereafter  | 
therefore,  if  I  have  occasion  to  write  more  fully  to 
yon,  I  shall  veil  it  in  allegory.  The  state  is  dying 
by  a  new  disease ;  so  that  while  all  people  blame 
what  is  done,  complain,  griev^  entertain  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  even  speak  out,  and  openly  ! 
lament ;  yet  no  remedy  is  offered.  For  we  believe 
that  no  resistance  can  be  made,  which  is  not  fatal ; 
and  that  there  is  no  end  of  yielding,  besides  ruin, 
fiibulus  is  exalted  to  the  skies  with  the  admiratioa 
and  favour  of  the  people,  who  copy  and  read  his 
edicts  and  speeches.  He  is  arrived  at  the  height 
of  glory  by  a  new  method  ;  for  nothing  is  now  so 
popular,  as  hatred  of  the  popular  leaders:  I  fear 
what  may  be  the  issue'  of  this.  If  I  begin  to  aee 
anything,  I  will  write  to  you 'more  openly.  If  yon 
love  me,  as  indeed  you  d^,  keep  yourself  in  readi- 
ness, that  jon  may  come  up  if  I  call :  but  I  en- 
deavour (and  shall  do  so)  to  prevent  the  necessity 
of  it  As  to  what  I  said  about  calling  you  Purina, 
there  is  no  need  of  changing  your  name.  I  shall 
make  myself  Lselius,  and  you  Atticus  ;  and  I  shall 
not  nae  my  own  hand,  or^seal,  provided  the  letters 
be  of  a  kind  which  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  fall 
into  other  hands.  Diodotus  is  dead :  he  halleft  me, 
perhaps,  a  hundred  sestertiao  (800/).  Bibnlw 
has  put  off  the  comitia,  by  an  Archilochian'  edict, 
to  the  seventeenth  of  October.  I  have  received 
the  books  from  Vibiusi.  He  is  a  poor  poet ;  and 
yet  has  some  informatioii :  but  upon  the  whole  is 
not  without  his  use.  I  ahaU  have  it  tranacrSied, 
and  send  it  back. 


LETTER  XXL 

On  the  subject  of  the  republic  why  should  I 
write  to  you  minutely  ?  The  whole  is  ruined :  and 
in  one  respect  is  more  wretched  than  you  left  it ; 
for  then  Uie  tyranny  which  oppressed  the  state 

>  This  is  the  same  Varro  who  was  afterwards  esteemed 
the  most  leaned  of  the  Romans. 

o  In  the  original  itis  eentits,  which  would  be  H.a  1«,«I0. 
or  83.00(K. ;  but  it  ts  probable  the  word  may  have  been  so 
copied  by  mistake  for  centum,  which  would  make  this 
bequest  833f. 

p  Archilochus  was  a  severe  satirist,  so  that  the  exprea- 
sion  signifies  that  these  edicts  reflecled  sersrely  upon  the 
triumvirate. 

<i  It  appears  by  the  following  letter,  that  flnse  hooka 
oontalned  the  poems  of  Alexander.  It  is  probabia  thai 
Atticus  might  have  sent  them  to  Cioero  hj  Ylblaa. 


1 
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seemed  at  least  to  be  liked  by  the  common  people ; 
and  though  a  caaae  of  trouble  to  the  better  sort, 
yec  it  did  not  threaten  their  ruin.  Now  it  has 
suddenly  become  so  hatefiii  to  erery  body,  that  I 
dread  to  think  where  it  may  burst  forth ;  for  we 
\haTe  already  experienced  the  rage  and  intemper- 
ance of  those  men,  who  in  their  anger  against 
Cato'  have  overturned  everything.  But  then  they 
used  such  gentle  poisons,  that  it  seemed  as  if  we 
might  die  without  agony ;  now  I  fear  they  will  be 
rendered  outrageous  by  the  hisses  of  the  populace, 
the  language  of  the  respectable  citizens,  the  clam- 
our of  Italy.  I  had  hoped,  indeed,  as  I  often  used 
to  say  to  you,  that  the  wheel  of  the  republic  was 
so  turned,  as  scarcely  to  be  heard,  scarcely  to  leave 
a  track;  and  so  it  would  have  been,  if  people 
oould  have  waited  to  let  the  storm  pass  over :  but 
after  smothering  their  groans  a  long  time,  at  last 
all  have  b^;un  to  speal^  and  to  cry  ^ond ;  so  that 
my  friend',  unused  to  reproach,  always  conversant 
with  praise,  and  surrounded  wiUi  glory,  knows  not 
where  to  turn  himself  in  his  present  squalid  ap- 
pearance and  broken  spirit.  He  sees  it  dangerous 
to  proceed,  weak  to  retreat ;  he  has  made  good 
people  his  enemies,  and  has  not  even  the  bad  for 
his  friends.  See  now  my  tenderness  of  mind  :  I 
could  not  refrain  from  tears  when  I  saw  him,  on 
the  22nd  of  July,  addressing  the  people  upon  the 
edicts  of  fiibnlns  ;  him,  I  say,  who  fbrmerly  used 
magnificently  to  exalt  himself  in  that  very  place, 
wi&  the  greatest  affection  of  the  people,  and  uni- 
versal applause.  How  was  he  then  humbled !  how 
dejected  1  how  did  he  displease  not  only  his  audi- 
ence, but  himself  also  !  O  spectacle  I  agreeable 
to  Craasns  alone,  not  so  to  others.  For  having 
descended  as  it  were,  from  the  stars,  it  seemed  a 
fall,  rather  than  any  advance.  And  as  Apelles, 
if  be  saw  his  Venus,  or  Protogenes  his  Jalysns, 
smeared  with  mud,  would,  I  conceive,  feel  great 
pain  i  so  did  I  with  great  pain  behold  him,  whom 
I  had  painted  and  polished  with  all  the  colours  of 
art,  suddenly  disfigured.  Though  nobody  thought 
I  owed  him  any  friendship  for  his  conduct  in  the 
Clodian  business  ;  yet  such  was  my  regard,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  exhausted  by  any  act  of  unkindness* 
Bibttlu8*s  Archilochian  edicts  against  him  are  so 
acceptable  to  the  populace,  that  one  cannot  pass 
by  the  place  where  they  are  exhibited,  for  the 
throng  of  people  who  are  reading  them  :  to  him 
they  are  so  bitter,  that  he  pines  with  vexation:  to 
me  they  are  distressing,  because  they  give  too 
much  uneasiness  to  one  whom  I  have  always 
loved ;  and  I  am  afiraid  lest  one  so  powerful,  so 
active  with  his  sword,  and  so  unaccustomed  to  in- 
sult, should  give  way  to  grief  and  rage  with  all  the 
force  of  his  mind.  What  is  likely  to  be  the  end  of 
Bibulus,  I  cannot  say  ;  at  present  he  is  in  surpris- 
kig  glory.  Upon  his  putting  off  the  comitia  to 
the  month  of  October,  Caesar  imagined  that,  this 
being  a  measure  usually  offensive  to  the  people,  he 
should  be  able,  by  addressing  them,  to  persuade  the 
assembly  itself  to  go  to  Bibulus;  but  after  utter- 
ing many  very  seditious  expressions,  he  oould  not 
extract  from  them  a  single  word.  What  say  you  f 
the  triumvirs  feel  that  they  have  the  good^will  of 
no  party ;  so  much  the  more  reason  have  we  to 


'  The  stern  supporter  of  old  prindplea.   With  Gato 
be  Bnppo§ed  to  be  faielttded  other  inflexthle  politiolans  of 
the  same  time. 

■  Pompeiua. 


be  afraid.  Clodios  is  my  declared  enemy.  Pom-» 
peius  affirms  that  he  will  do  lathing  against  me  t 
it  is  dangerous  to  believe  this ;  therefore  I  prepare 
myself  to  resist  him.  I  trust  I  shall  have  the  best 
wishes  of  all  orders.  When  the  time  comes,  not 
only  I  shall  want  you,  but  the  cireumstances  them- 
selves will  call  for  you :  I  shall  gain  a  great  deal  of 
advice,  of  courage,  and  of  protection,  if  I  have  you 
with  me  at  that  time.  Varro  gives  me  satisfaction ; 
Pompeias  talks  divinely.  I  hope  I  shall  certainly 
be  able  to  come  off  either  with  distinguished  credit, 
or  without  mortification.  Let  me  know  what  yon 
are  doing,  how  you  amuse  yourself,  and  how  you 
have  managed  with  the  Sicyonians  *. 


LETTER  XXIL 

How  I  could  wish  that  you  had  remained  in 
Rome !  you  would  certainly  have  remained,  if  we 
could  have  foreseen  what  has  happened :  we  could 
easily  restrain  our  pretty  youth*,  or  at  least  we 
should  be  able  to  know  what  he  was  about.  But 
now,  this  is  the  state  of  the  business ;  he  flies  about, 
raves,  follows  no  certain  course,  threatens  many, 
and. seems  likely  to  act  as  chance  may  offer.  When 
he  sees  the  odium  attached  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  he  seems  as  if  he  would  attack  those  who 
have  occasioned  it ;  but  when  again  be  recollects 
their  influence,  and  the  strength  of  their  army,  he 
directs  himself  against  me  ;  and  to  me  he  threatens 
both  violence  and  prosecution.  With  him  Pom- 
peias has  discoursed ;  and,  as  he  informed  me  him- 
self, (for  I  have  no  other  witness,)  discoursed  with 
vehemence,  telling  him  that  he  should  incur  the 
utmost  disgrace  of  perfidy  and  wickedness,  if  any 
danger  should  be  brought  upon  me  by  him,  whom 
he  had  himself  investMl  with  arms,  when  he  suf- 
fered him  to  be  made  a  plebeian ;  but  that  he,  and 
Appius,  had  received  his  promise  on  my  behalf, 
and  that  if  he  did  not  observe  it,  he  should  resent 
it  so,  that  the  woiid  might  know  nothing  was 
dearer  to  him  than  my  firiendship.  After  saying 
this,  and  much  more  to  the  same  purpose,  he  told 
me  that  Clodius  first  continued  for  some  time  to 
urge  many  things  on  the  other  side ;  but  at  last 
gave  up,  and  declared  that  he  would  do  nothing 
contrary  to  Pompeius's  wishes.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, he  has  not  ceased  to  speak  very  severely  of 
me ;  and  if  he  did  not,  stiU  I  should  not  trust  him, 
but  should  prepare  for  everything,  as  I  do.  Now 
I  conduct  myself  so,  that  every  day  my  friends  and 
my  influence  increase.  I  keep  altogether  dear 
from  public  concerns,  and  am  busily  engaged  in 
causes,  and  the  exertions  of  the  forum.  This  I 
perceive  is  agreeable  not  only  to  those  who  use  my 
assistance,  but  to  the  people  generally.  My  house 
is  frequented ;  I  am  saluted ;  the  remembrance  of 
my  consulship  is  renewed.  The  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple is  manifest ;  and  I  am  in  such  hope,  as  some- 
times to  think  the  struggle  which  hangs  over  me 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  declined.  I  have  now  need  of 
your  advice,  your  affection,  and  fidelity ;  therefore 
fly  up  ;  every  thing  wiU  be  easy  to  me,  if  I  have 
but  you.  Much  may  be  done  through  our  friend 
Varro ;  but  it  will  be  strengthened  by  your  support. 
Much  may  be  got  firom  Pnblius  himself;  much 
may  be  known,  which  cannot  be  kept  secret  fhHB 


t  See  book  L  letter  19. 
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you ;  mach  also — but  it  U  idle  to  enumerate  each 
particular  ;  I  shall  then  want  you  for  everything. 
Be  assured  of  this,  that  everything  will  be  plain 
when  1  see  you ;  but  all  depends  upon  its  being 
before  he  enters  upon  his  office.  While  Crassus 
is  urging  Pompeius,  I  imagine  if  you  are  here  (who 
by  means  of  BOopis*  may  learn  from  Clodius  him- 
self with  what  sincerity  they  are  acting)  1  shall  either 
be  free  from  trouble,  or,  at  least,  free  from  error:  you 
do  not  need  my  entreaty  and  exhortation.  You 
see  what  my  wishes,  what  the  occasion,  what  the 
importance  of  the  case  requires.  Of  the  republic  I 
have  nothing  to  write  to  you,  but  the  great  hatred  of 
all  people  towards  those  who  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  everything ;  yet  no  hope  of  any  change. 
But,  as  you  may  eainly  perceive,  Pompeius  is  tired, 
and  heartily  repents.  I  cannot  sufficiently  foresee 
what  issue  is  to  be  expected ;  but  these  rancours 
must  assuredly  burst  forth  somewhere.  I  have 
sent  back  to  you  the  books  of  Alexander ;  a  care- 
less writer,  and  no  good  poet,  yet  not  without  his 
use.  I  have  willingly  received  Numerius  Numes- 
tius  into  my  friendship,  and  have  found  him  a 
sensible  and  prudent  man,  and  worthy  of  your 
recommendation* 


LETTER  XXIIL 
I  BKLiivs  you  never  before  received  a  letter 
from  me  that  was  not  written  in  my  own  hand. 
From  that  you  may  judge  how  much  I  am  occupied : 
for  having  no  spare  time,  and  yet  being  obliged  to 
walk  about  for  the  sake  of  recruiting  my  voice,  I 
dictate  this  as  I  walk.  In  the  first  place  then  I 
would  have  you  know,  that  our  fnend  Sampsicera- 
mus  is  heartily  sick  of  his  situation,  and  wishes  he 
could  again  be  restored  to  that  place,  from  which 
he  has  fallen.  He  imparts  to  me  his  uneasiness, 
and  sometimes  openly  seeks  a  remedy ;  which  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  find.  Then,  all  the  authors 
and  adherents  of  that  faction  are  losing  their  vigour ; 
while  there  never  was  a  more  general  consent  in 
the  wishes  and  expressions  of  all  people.  As  for 
myself  (for  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  be  ioformed), 
I  interfere  in  no  public  counsels,  and  give  myself 
up  altogether  to  the  business  and  la^sur  of  the 
forum  ;  by  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  I  am 
brought  to  the  frequent  relation,  and  regret,  of  my 
former  deeds.  But  that  kinsman  of  our  BOopis 
casts  no  little  terror,  and  threatens ;  and  while  he 
denies  it  to  Sampsiceramus,  to  others  he  professes 
and  boasts  of  it ;  therefore  if  you  love  me,  as  in- 
deed you  do,  if  you  are  asleep,  wake  up  ;  if  you  are 
standing,  walk  ;  if  you  are  walking,  run  ;  if  run- 
ning, fly.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  how  much  (which 
is  the  most  possible)  I  place  in  your  counsels  and 
prudence,  how  much  in  your  affection  and  fidelity. 
The  greatness  of  the  occasion  requires  perhaps  a 
long  discourse ;  but  to  minds  so  united  as  ours,  a 
few  words  are  sufficient.  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  me,  if  you  cannot  be  at  Rome  on  the  comitia, 
at  least  that  you  may  be  there  when  he  is  dedared 
tribune.     FarewelL 


LETTER   XXIV. 
In  the  letter  I  sent  by  Numestius,  I  called  upon 
you  with  an  earnestness  and  vehemence,  which 
nothing  could  exceed  ;  to  that  call  add  even,  if  you 

▼  Clodia.    See  book  U.  letter  9,  note  7. 


can,  something  more.  Do  not  make  yourself  un- 
easy, (for  I  know  you,  and  am  aware  of  the  solici- 
tude and  anxiety  inseparable  from  real  affection) ; 
but  the  case,  as  I  hope,  is  less  formidable  in  hit, 
than  it  seems  in  the  relation.  Yettius  (the  same 
who  gave  information  at  the  time  of  my  consulship) 
had  promised  Caesar,  that  he  would  contrive  to 
bring  the  young  Curio  into  some  suspicion  of  cri- 
minality. He  therefore  insinuated  himself  into  the 
familiarity  of  the  young  man ;  and  having,  as  it 
appears,  frequent  meetings  with  him,  he  at  length 
brought  matters  to  such  a  state,  that  he  declared 
his  determination  to  assault  Pompeius  with  the 
assistance  of  his  slaves,  and  to  kill  him.  Informa- 
tion of  this  was  given  by  Curio  to  his  father,  and 
by  him  to  Pompeius.  The  affair  was  brought  be- 
fore the  senate.  Yettius  being  introduced,  at  first 
denied  that  he  had  ever  been  concerned  with  Curio ; 
but  this  did  not  last  long :  for  he  presently  de- 
manded a  public  pledge  of  security  upon  his  giving 
evidence  ;  this  was  not  opposed.  Then  he  gave 
out,  that  there  had  been  a  band  of  young  men 
under  the  conduct  of  Curio ;  amongst  whom  had 
originally  been  Paullus,  and  Q.  Csepio  Brutus,  and 
Lentulus,  the  son  of  the  flamen,  not  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  father ;  that  afterwards  C.  Septi- 
mius,  the  secretary  of  Bibulus,  had  brought  him  a 
dagger  firom  Bibulus  :  which  was  all  absurd ;  as  if 
Yettius  would  have  been  without  a  dagger,  unless 
the  consul  had  given  him  one !  And  this  was  the 
more  scouted,  because  on  the  13th  of  May  Bibu- 
lus had  warned  Pompeius  that  he  ought  to  be  upon 
his  guard,  and  Pompeius  had  thanked  him  for  it. 
Young  Curio  being  introduced,  deposed  in  answer 
to  what  Yettius  had  said ;  and  Yettius  was  then 
chiefly  convicted  by  his  own  assertion,  that  it  had 
been  the  advice  of  the  young  men  to  attack  Pom- 
peius in  the  forum  with  the  gladiators  of  Gabinius ; 
and  that  Paullus  was  at  the  head  of  it ;  though  it 
was  known  that  he  was  at  that  time  in  Macedonia. 
A  decree  of  the  senate  was  then  passed,  that  Yet- 
tius should  be  put  in  prison  for  having  confessed 
that  he  had  carried  arms ;  and  that  whoever  libe- 
rated him  would  be  an  enemy  to  the  republic  The 
general  opinion  of  this  affair  was,  that  it  had  been 
designed  Yettius  and  his  slaves  should  have  been 
apprehended  in  the  forum  with  a  dagger  and  with 
arms ;  and  then  he  should  have  offered  to  confess. 
And  this  would  have  been  done,  if  the  Curios  had 
not  previously  given  information  to  Pompeius.  The 
decree  of  the  senate  was  then  read  in  the  assembly 
of  the  people ;  but  the  next  day  Cssar,  who  for- 
merly, when  he  was  praetor,  had  obliged  Ct  Catn- 
lus  to  speak  from  below*,  now  brought  Yettius 
forwards  on  the  rostra,  and  placed  him  in  a  aitua- 
tion,  to  which  the  consul  Bibulus  was  not  permitted 
to  aspire'.  Here  he  said  whatever  he  pleased 
about  the  republic ;  and  having  come  ready  pre- 
pared, he  first  omitted  any  mention  of  Csepio, 
whom  he  had  named  with  acrimony  in  the  senate ; 
so  that  it  was  manifest  the  night,  and  some  nightly 
management,  had  intervened  ;  in  the  next  place,  he 
named  some,  whom  in  the  senate  he  had  not 
touched  with  the  slightest  suspicion ;  as  LueuUaa, 
from  whom  he  said  C.  Fannius  used  to  be  sent  to 

V  Private  peraona  were  not  allowed  to  aeoend  the  roelza 
without  the  invitation  of  some  magistrate. 

s  Bihalufl,  who  was  Joint  oonsol  with  Camr,  was  pn- 
vented  from  appearing  in  public  t^apprehemlonBof  being 
insulted. 
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him  ;  the  Bame  who  had  set  his  name  to  the  accu- 
sation of  P.  Clodius ;  also  L.  Domitius,  whose 
house  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place  from  whence 
their  eruption  might  be  made.  He  did  not  name 
me ;  but  mentioned  that  a  certain  speaker,  of  con- 
sular rank,  and  neighbour  to  the  consul)^,  had  sug. 
gested  to  him,  that  some  Ahala  Servilins*,  or 
Brutus*,  must  be  found.  He  added  at  last,  upon 
being  called  back  by  Vatinius,  after  the  assembly 
was  dismissed,  that  he  had  understood  from  Curio, 
that  my  son-in-law  Piso,  and  M.  Laterensis,  were 
priyy  to  these  machinations.  Vettius  was  at  this 
time  charged  before  Crassus  Dives  for  violence ; 
and  upon  being  found  guilty,  meant  to  claim  the 
benefit  of  turning  evidence ;  which  if  he  had  ob- 
tained, it  was  probable  several  trials  would  have 
followed.  This  did  not  much  alarm  me,  who,  how- 
ever, am  not  used  to  disregard  anything.  Indeed, 
I  had  the  strongest  marks  of  favour  shown  me  ;  but 
I  am  quite  weary  of  my  life,  so  full  are  all  things 
of  all  sorts  of  miseries.  A  little  while  ago  we  had 
been  apprehensive  of  a  massacre,  which  the  speech 
of  that  firm  old  man  Q.  Considius**  had  dispelled ; 
that  which  we  might  have  apprehended  every  day, 
has  suddenly  sprung  up.  What  think  you  ?  No- 
thing is  more  unfortunate  than  I ;  nothing  more 
fortunate  than  Catulus',  both  from  the  splendour 
of  his  life,  and  from  the  character  of  these  times. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  1  preserve  a 
firm  and  unruffled  mind,  and  maintain  my  dignity 
honourably  and  carefully.  Pompeius  bids  me  lay 
aside  all  uneasiness  on  the  subject  of  Clodius ;  and 
on  every  occasion  professes  the  greatest  kindness 
towards  me  ;  but  I  want  you  to  direct  my  counsels, 
to  share  my  anxieties,  and  to  take  part  in  all  my 
thoughts.  Therefore,  as  I  desired  Numestius  to 
use  his  influence  with  you,  so  I  beg  you  even  more 
earnestly,  if  possible,  to  fly  up  to  us.  I  shall  get 
new  life  if  I  see  you. 

7  Cicero's  hotue  in  Rome  was  not  far  from  C«aar'8L 

*  Ahala  SenrlUus  had  killed  8p.  Melius  on  suspicion  of 
aq>lring  to  kingly  powo*. 

•  Brutus,  as  is  well  known,  had  been  the  cause  of 
Tarqulnlns's  being  driven  from  the  thnme.  and  of  the 
extinction  of  the  regal  power. 

b  Cvsar  had  committed  some  acts  of  Tiolenoe,  and  had 
filled  the  assembly  with  armed  men,  when  the  law  was  to 
be  passed  which  gave  him  the  government  of  Gaul  for  five 
years.  Many  ssnators  absented  themselves ;  but  Consi- 
dius  came  forward,  saying,  that  he  was  too  old  to  fear 


c  <l.  Catnlns  had  died  the  year  before. 


LETTER  XXV. 
Whin  I  commend  one  of  your  friends  to  you, 
I  like  him  to  know  from  you,  that  I  have  done  so. 
As  lately,  when  I  wrote  to  you  of  Varro's  atten^ 
tion  to  me,  you  said  in  return  that  you  were  very 
glad  of  it ;  but  I  would  rather  you  had  written  to 
him,  to  assure  him  that  I  was  sensible  of  his  kind- 
ness ;  not  so  much  because  he  actually  gave  me 
satisfaction,  as  that  he  might  continue  to  do  it ; 
for,  as  you  know,  he  has  wonderfully  moderated 
those  involved  and  unwholesome  counsels.  But  I 
observe  that  maxim,  that  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
the  extravagances  of  those  who  are  in  power: 
while  your  other  friend  Hortensius  **,  with  how  full 
a  hand,  how  nobly,  how  eloquently  has  he  raised 
to  the  stars  my  praises,  in  speaking  of  the  praetor- 
ship  of  Flaccus,  and  that  time  of  the  Allobroges ! 
Believe  me,  nothing  could  have  been  said  more 
kindly,  more  honourably,  or  more  copiously.  I 
wish  you  would  write  to  inform  him  that  I  have 
mentioned  this  to  you.  But  why  should  you  write  ? 
when  I  imagine  you  are  coming  yourself,  and  are 
almost  here ;  so  much  have  I  urged  you  in  former 
letters.  I  very  much  look  for  you,  very  much 
want  you ;  and  not  I,  more  than  the  cause  itself, 
and  the  time,  call  for  you.  On  the  present  stat6 
of  affairs  what  should  I  write  to  you,  but  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  thing  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
hopeless  then  the  condition  of  the  republic ;  nothing 
more  hated  than  those  who  have  occasioned  it.  So 
far  as  belief,  and  hope,  and  conjecture  go,  I  am 
supported  by  the  strongest  favour  of  all  people.  Fly 
up,  therefore ;  you  will  either  extricate  me  from  aU 
uneasiness,  or  you  will  share  it  with  me.  I  am  the 
shorter,  because  I  hope  we  shall  very  soon  be  at 
liberty  personally  to  converse  together  as  we  please. 
Farewell. 

«l  In  the  original  it  is  Hortalns,  which  was  one  d  the 
names  of  Hortensius ;  but  bdng  less  oommonly  known,  I 
have  not  thought  fit  to  preserve  it  in  the  translation. 

[/n  the  interval  between  thie  and  the  /ciUywing  lettere* 
Attietu  went  up  ic  Rome  at  hU  friend' e  request,  Clodius 
in  the  mean  time  having  been  appointed  tribune  cf  the 
people,  spared  no  means  to  gain  the  populace,  and  at 
length  promulgated  a  decree  against  such  as  had  put  to 
death  a  Roman  citizen  without  the  sentence  of  the  people. 
This  was  evidently  levelled  at  Cicero's  conduct  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy :  upon  which, 
seeing  the  disposition  of  men's  minds,  he  withdrew  from 
the  city,  and  was  presently  followed  by  a  decree  qf  banish- 


BOOK  III. 


LETTER  L 

{Grav,  iii.) 
I  WISH  I  may  ever  see  the  day  when  I  shall 
have  reason  to  thank  yon  for  compelling  me  to 
preserve  my  life  ;  hitherto  I  am  very  sorry.  But 
I  entreat  you  to  come  to  me  immediately  at  Yibo, 
to  which  place  many  causes  have  directed  me.  If 
you  come  thither,  I  shall  be  able  to  consult  about 
my  whole  journey  and  flight.  If  you  refuse  to  do 
this,  I  shall  be  surprisA ;  but  I  trust  you  will 
doit. 


LETTER  IL 


The  reason  of  my  coming  hither  was,  that  there 
was  no  place  where  I  could  any  longer  remain 
unmolested  so  well  as  on  Sica's  estate  ;  especially 
while  the  law  for  my  banishment  had  not  yet  been 
finally  amended.  At  the  same  time  I  knew  that 
I  could  easily  go  back  to  Brundisium,  if  I  had  you 
with  me  ;  but  without  you  I  could  not  continue  in 
those  parts,  on  account  of  Autronius*.     Now,  as  I 

«  By  "  those  parts  "  Cicero  probably  means  Greece,  where 
Autronius  and  others  of  the  Catillnarian^amspirators  re- 
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mantioiied  to  yon  befora,  if  yoa  come  to  me,  we 
will  oooBult  upon  this  whole  business.  I  know  the 
joarney  b  troablesome ;  but  this  great  calamity  is 
foil  of  troubles.  My  spirits  are  too  much  broken, 
and  depressed,  to  aihnit  of  my  writing  more.  Fare- 
welL    Dated  the  8th  of  April,  from  Uie  shores  of 


LETTER   in. 

(Grav.  It.) 
I  WOULD  haye  you  attribute  it  to  my  misfor- 
tunes, rather  than  to  fickleness,  that  I  have  sud- 
denly  left  Vibo,  whither  I  had  invited  yo« ;  for  I 
have  received  a  draft  of  the  law  for  my  ruin ;  by 
which  I  find  that  the  amendment  I  had  heard  of, 
permits  me  to  remain  at  any  place  exceeding  the 
distance  of  four  huodred  milM.  But  not  being 
permitted  to  go  where  I  bad  intended',  I  immedi- 
ately turned  my  course  towarda  Bmndisium,  pre- 
viously to  the  passing  of  the  law,  lest  I  might 
involve  Sica,  with  whom  I  was  staying,  in  my  ruin  ; 
and  also  becanse  I  was  not  suffered  to  be  at  Malta. 
Now  make  haste  to  join  me,  if  only  I  can  meet 
with  any  one  to  toke  me  in.  Hitherto  I  have  met 
with  a  kind  reception ;  bat  I  am  apprehensive  of 
what  is  to  come.  I  repent^  my  Pomponitts,  of 
being  yet  alive ;  in  which  matter  yon  have  princi- 
pally influenced  me.  Bat  of  this  when  we  meet : 
only  manage  to  come* 


LETTER  IV. 
(Grav.  i.) 
Ab  I  before  thought  it  of  importence  to  have 
you  with  me,— so  especially,  upon  reading  the 
form  of  the  law,  I  understood  that  nothing  could 
happen  more  desirably  for  the  journey  I  deter- 
mined upon,  than  that  you  should  join  me  as  soon 
as  possible :  that  after  leaving  Italy,  in  case  my 
road  should  lie  through  Epirus,  I  might  have  your 
protection  and  that  of  your  friends ;  or  if  anything 
else  were  to  be  done,  might  regulate  my  measures 
by  your  advice.  I  beg,  therefore,  that  you  will 
take  pains  to  join  me  without  delay.  You  may  do 
it  the  easier,  since  the  law  respecting  the  province 
of  Macedonia*  has  been  passed.  I  would  use 
further  argumente  with  you,  if  the  stete  of  affairs 
did  not  itself  speak  to  you  on  my  behalf. 


LETTER  V. 
Tbbkntia  often  acknowledges  her  obligations 
to  you  in  the  strongest  terms ;  which  is  highly 
gratifying  to  me.     I  live  in  great  wretchedness, 

sided,  80  as  to  render  it  unsafe  for  him  to  proceed  to  Bu- 
throtam,  (where  we  may  tuppoae  that  Atticus  had  offered 
him  an  a«ylum,)  unless  he  had  the  protection  of  Attious's 
presence.  Bmndisium  was  the  port  from  whence  people 
passed  into  Greece.    Vibo  was  opposite  to  Bicily. 

t  Cleero  had  designed  to  pass  his  exUe  in  Bicily  or  Malta, 
but  being  prevented  tnm  exeonting  this  plan,  he  deter- 
mined to  go,  Iqr  the  way  of  Macedonia,  into  some  of  the 
nearest  parts  of  Asia  Minor. 

g  The  appointment  of  tho  government  of  Macedonia  was 

probably  of  some  importance  to  Atticus,  on  account  of  his 

I    private  affairs.    It  was  allotted  to  the  consul  Piso,  who 

I    appears  to  have  been  a  base,  hypocritical  man,  in  the 

I    interest  of  Clodiua. 


and  am  worn  out  with  excessive  grief.  I  know 
not  what  to  say  to  you :  for  if  you  are  still  in  Rome 
you  cannot  now  come  up  with  me ;  and  if  yon  are 
on  your  road,  as  soon  as  you  have  come  up  with 
me  we  shall  arrange  together  what  is  to  be  arranged. 
I  only  beg  that  yon  will  continue  in  the  same 
affection  you  have  always  borne  me, — for  I  am  still 
the  same.  My  enemies  have  teken  away  from  me 
my  goods,  but  not  myself.  FarewelL  Dated  the 
10th  of  April,  at  Thurinm^. 


LETTER  VI. 

I  HAD  not  doubted  but  I  should  see  you  at 
Tarentum  or  Bmndisium.  Many  reasons  made 
me  wish  it ;  among  the  rest,  that  I  might  stop  in 
Epirus  and  take  your  advice  on  the  rest  of  my 
affairs.  Since  this  has  not  happened,  I  shall  place 
this  also  in  the  long  catalogue  of  my  misfortunea. 
I  shall  proceed  into  Asia,  particularly  to  Cyzicnm  *.  ^ 
I  commend  my  family  to  you.  I  hardly  and 
wretehedly  support  myself.  Dated  the  18th  of 
April,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum.  i 


LETTER  Vn. 

I  ARftiTED  at  Bmndisium  the  18th  of  April. 
The  same  day  your  servant  delivered  to  me  yovr 
letter;  and,  the  third  day  after,  another  eervant 
brought  me  another  letter.  Your  kindness  in 
inviting  and  pressing  me  to  go  to  your  house  in 
Epirus,  is  very  gratifying  to  me,  and  nothing  new, 
and  what  I  should  wish  to  do  if  I  might  spend  my 
whole  time  there^ ;  for  I  dislike  places  that  are 
frequented :  I  avoid  mankind,  and  can  hardly  bear 
to  see  the  light  That  retirement  would  not  be 
unpleasant  to  me,  especially  in  so  &miliar  a  plaee; 
but  to  turn  aside  for  the  sake  of  making  an  ex- 
cursion thither,  is,  in  the  first  place,  out  of  my 
way ;  then  it  would  expose  me  to  Autronius,  and 
the  rest  of  that  set,  for  four  days'  journey, — and 
would,  besides,  be  without  you.  For  a  fortified 
castle,  if  I  were  living  there,  might  be  desirable ; 
to  a  mere  passenger  would  be  useless.  If  I  dared 
I  would  go  to  Athens  :  I  certainly  should  Uke  it : 
but  at  this  time  many  of  my  enemies  are  there, — 
and  I  have  not  you  with  me ;  and  I  fear  they  may 
interpret  even  that  city  to  be  not  suflBdently  distant 
from  Itely ;  nor  do  you  say  on  what  day  I  may 
expect  you.  By  calling  upon  me  to  preserve  my 
life,  you  produce  only  this  effect, — of  preventing 
me  from  laying  hands  on  myself ;  you  cannot  pre- 
vent my  repenting  of  my  determination,  and  of 
my  life :  for  what  is  there  that  should  attach  me 
to  it  ?  especially  if  there  is  no  longer  that  hope 
which  accompanied  me  in  my  flight.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  enumerate  all  the  miseries  into  which 
I  have  fallen  through  the  extreme  malice  and 
wickedness  not  so  much  of  my  enemies  as  of  my 

^  Thnrium  was  a  town  at  the  extremity  of  Italy,  for- 
merly distinguished  for  luxury,  and  known  by  the  luiBie 
offiybari& 

1  Cyzicum  was  situated  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  tha  Pro> 
pontisb 

J  Atticus's  place  in  Epirus  lay  within  the  proecribed 
distance,  or  so  near  to  it,  that  Cicero  did  not  fc«l  himself 
at  liberty  to  reside  there  in  security.  He  was  even  appre^ 
hensi  ve  that  some  of  his  eaemies  might  deem  Athens  to  be 
too  near  to  Italy. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIU8  ATTICUS. 
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I  flovien,  lest  I  should  exssperste  my  own  grief  and 
bring  yon  into  the  same  distress.  This  I  aifirm, 
that  nobody  was  ever  affected  with  so  heayy  a 
calamity,  nobody  had  ever  more  reason  to  wish  for 
death, — the  most  honourable  time  for  which  has 
already  passed  by ;  the  time  that  remains  may 
bring  an  end  to  my  trouble,  but  not  a  remedy. 
On  the  subject  of  the  republic  I  see  yon  collect 
erery  thing  which  yon  tmnk  can  afford  me  any 

I  hope  of  a  change  of  cireumstanees.  Little  as  this 
is,  yet,  since  you  will  have  it  so,  let  us  wait  for  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  if  you  make  haste  you  will  yet 
be  able  to  join  me;   for  1  shall  cither  go  into 

I  Epirus  or  shall  pass  slowly  through  Candaria^ 
My  doubt  about  Epirus  b  not  owing  to  my  irreso* 
lotion,  but  to  my  uncertainty  where  I  may  meet 
with  my  brother,  whom  indeed  I  know  not  how  I 
shall  be  able  either  to  see  or  to  take  leave  of.  This 
is  the  greatest  and  saddest  of  all  my  miseries.  I 
would  write  to  you  oftener,  and  more  at  length,  if 
my  grief  did  not  take  away  all  the  powers  of  my 
mind,  and  above  all  the  power  of  writing.  I  long 
to  see  you.  Farewell  Dated  the  30th  of  April, 
at  Bmadiaium. 


LETTER  Vin. 

On  leaving  Bmndisium,  I  informed  you  why  I 
did  not  go  into  Epirus ;  because  of  its  vicinity  to 
Greece,  which  was  foil  of  daring  enemies,  and 
because  the  passage  out  was  difficult  when  I  might 
wish  to  leave  it.  Besides  this,  I  received  two 
messages  while  I  was  at  Dyrrachium^ — one  to  say 
that  my  brother  would  go  by  sea  from  Ephesus  to 
Athens  ;  the  other  that  he  would  go  by  land  through 
Macedonia.  I  sent  therefore  to  Athens,  to  desire 
that  he  would  come  from  thence  to  Thessalonica" ; 
and  went  myself  to  Thessalonica,  where  I  arrived 
the  23d  of  May.  I  have  heard  nothing  certain 
about  his  journey,  except  that  he  had  a  little  before 
left  Ephesus.  I  am  now  full  of  alarm  about  the 
proceedings  at  Rome"  ;  for  though  you  tell  me,  in 
a  letter  dated  the  15th  of  May,  that  you  had  heard 
he  was  likely  to  be  brought  to  a  severe  account, 
and  in  another  letter  that  things  were  now  more 
favourable, — yet  this  last  is  dated  a  day  earlier  than 
the  other,  which  adds  to  my  uneasiness :  so  that 
while  my  daily  trouble  distresses  and  wastes  me, 
this  additional  vexation  leaves  me  scarcely  any  life 
remaining.  But  the  voyage  is  a  very  difficult  one ; 
and  from  his  uncertainty  where  I  might  be,  he 
may  perhaps  have  taken  a  different  course.  For 
Pha6to,  his  freedman,  has  not  seen  him ;  but  being 
driven  back  by  the  wind  into  Macedonia,  he  met 
me  at  Fella.  I  see  how  much  reason  I  have  to 
fear  what  is  to  come,  nor  do  I  know  what  to  say. 
I  am  afraid  of  everything ;  for  there  is  nothing  so 
miserable  that  may  not  happen  in  my  present  cir- 
cumstances. Wretched  enough  before  in  my  great 
afflictions  and  sorrows,  with  the  addition  of  this 
apprehension,  I  remain  at  Thessalonica  in  suspense, 

k  Candavia  was  a  mouutaiiunu  district  on  the  borders  of 
Macedonia. 

1  A  port  of  Albania,  opposite  to  Bmndisium. 

"  Thessalonica,  a  principal  city  of  Macedonia,  the  same 
where  St.  Paul  established  one  of  the  first  Christian 
churches,  and  to  which  he  has  addressed  two  epistles. 

n  FrooeedlngB  relating  to  Quintns  Cicero's  administra- 
tion of  his  province  of  Asia,  which  oompr^ended  the 
western  port  of  Asia  Minor. 


and  have  no  courage  for  anything.  Now,  in  s 
to  your  inquiries,  I  have  not  seen  Trypho  Cseilius. 
Your  conversation  with  Pompeius  I  have  understood 
from  your  letter.  I  do  not  see  so  great  a  commo- 
tion to  hang  over  the  republic,  as  you  either  see  or 
represent  with  a  view  of  comforting  me ;  for  the 
business  of  Tigraoes  having  passed  over,  all  diffi- 
culties seem  to  be  removed  ^  You  desire  me  to 
return  thanks  to  Vanro,  which  I  will  do,  and  like- 
wise to  HypsBus.  I  think  of  following  your  adrioe 
in  not  going  ftirther  off  till  the  decrees  of  May  are 
brought  to  me,  but  where  I  shall  remain  I  am  not 
yet  determined ;  for  I  am  so  uneasy  about  Quintus 
that  I  can  resolve  upon  nothing :  but  I  will  im- 
mediately let  you  know.  From  the  irresolution 
apparent  in  my  letters,  I  imagine  you  perceive  the 
disturbance  of  my  mind ;  which,  though  I  am 
afflicted  with  an  inconceivable  and  heavy  calamity, 
is  not  however  so  much  owing  to  the  greatness  of 
my  misfortune  as  to  the  recollection  of  my  own 
fault, — for  you  now  see  by  whose  iniquity  p  I  have 
been  led  on  and  betrayed.  I  wish  you  had  per- 
ceived it  sooner,  and  had  not,  with  me,  given  up 
your  whole  mind  to  grief.  When,  therefore,  you 
hear  of  my  being  oppressed  and  worn  out  with 
sadness,  remember  that  I  am  more  affeeted  with 
the  penalty  of  my  folly  than  with  the  event  itself; 
that  I  should  have  trusted  him  without  suspecting 
his  wickedness.  The  sense  of  my  misfortunes, 
and  apprehension  for  my  brother,  stop  my  writing. 
See  after  and  regulate  all  these  matters.  Terentia 
returns  you  the  greatest  thanks.  I  have  sent  you 
a  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Pompeius. 
Dated  the  29th  of  May,  at  Thessalonica. 


LETTER  IX. 

Mt  brother  Quintus  having  left  Asia  before  the 
first  of  May  and  reached  Athens  on  the  fifteenth, 
was  obligea  to  make  great  haste,  that  his  absence 
might  not  expose  him  to  difficulty,  in  case  there 
should  be  anybody  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  sum 
of  my  misfortunes.  1  wished  him,  therefore, 
rather  to  hasten  to  Rome  than  to  come  to  me.  At 
the  same  time  (for  I  wUl  confess  the  truth,  from 
which  you  may  perceive  the  greatness  of  my  suffer- 
ings) I  could  not  bring  my  mind  either  to  look 
upon  him,  who  was  so  tenderly  attached  to  me, 
under  the  effect  of  such  affliction,  or  present  before 
him,  and  suffer  him  to  behold, my  own  wretchedness 
sunk  in  grief,  and  my  ruined  condition.  I  dreaded 
also,  what  would  certainly  have  happened,  that  he 
might  be  unable  to  quit  me.  I  contemplated  the 
time  when  he  would  either  he  obliged  to  dismiss 
his  lictorsi,  or  would  be  forcibly  torn  from  my 
embrace.  The  effect  of  this  bitterness  I  have 
avoided  by  another  bitterness,  of  not  seeing  my 
brother.  You,  who  made  me  preserve  my  life, 
have  driven  me  into  this  situation.     I  now  pay  the 

0  Clodius  had,  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
contrived  to  get  the  son  of  Tigranes  out  of  Pompelus's 
custody,  though  not  without  a  struggle,  in  which  some 
lives  were  lost.  This  was  likely  to  have  caused  a  division 
among  the  triumvirs,  Clodius  helng  supported  by  Casar. 
But  it  seems  to  have  passed  over. 

P  This  is  meant  of  Pompeius. 

1  The  provincial  governors  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
llotors  and  fasces,  the  ensigns  of  thefr  rank,  till  they  re- 
tinned  to  Rome ;  hut  might  he  obliged  to  dismiss  them 
previously,  if  they  need  unnecessary  delay. 
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penalty  of  my  error;  though  your  letters  encourage 
me, — from  which  I  easily  perceive  the  amount  of 
your  own  hopes.  These  indeed  afforded  me  con- 
solation, till  yon  came  to  that  part, — **  after 
Pompeius,  now  gain  over  Hortensius,  and  people 
of  that  description."  I  beseech  you,  my  Pompo- 
nius,  do  you  not  yet  see  by  whose  means,  by  whose 
treachery,  by  whose  baseness,  I  am  ruined  ?  But 
of  this  we  will  talk  when  we  meet.  I  only  say, 
what  I  imagine  you  know,  that  it  is  not  my 
enemies,  but  my  enviers,  who  haye  undone  me. 
Now,  if  indeed  things  are  as  yon  hope,  I  will  sup- 
port myself,  and  use  my  best  endeavours,  with  that 
nope  which  you  bid  me  entertain.  Bat  if,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  things  are  fixed  and  settled,  what  I 
was  not  permitted  to  do  in  the  best  manner  must 
be  done  in  one  less  becoming'.  Terentia  often 
acknowledges  her  obligations  to  you.  One  of  my 
troubles  in  apprehension  is  the  business  of  my  poor 
brother.  When  I  know  how  this  will  be  deter- 
mined, I  shall  know  what  I  ought  to  do.  The 
expectation  of  letters,  and  of  those  advantages 
wluch  you  hold  out,  keeps  me,  as  you  advise,  at 
Thessalonica.  If  any  news  arrives,  1  shall  know 
what  is  hereafter  to  be  done.  If,  as  you  mention, 
you  left  Rome  on  the  first  of  June,  we  shall  very 
soon  meet.  I  send  you  the  letter  which  I  wrote 
to  Pompeius.  Dated  the  13th  of  June,  at  Thessa- 
lonioa. 


LETTER  X. 

What  has  taken  place,  up  to  the  25th  of  May, 
I  have  learned  from  your  letters ;  the  rest  I  waited 
to  hear  at  Thessalonica,  as  you  advised.  When 
this  account  arrives,  I  shall  more  easily  be  able  to 
determine  where  I  shall  be  ;  for  if  there  is  occasion, 
if  anything  is  done,  if  I  see  any  hope,  I  will  either 
remain  where  I  am,  or  will  go  to  your  house  in 
Epims.  But  if,  as  you  say,  Uiese  prospects  should 
have  vanished,  I  must  make  some  other  arrange- 
ment. Hitherto  you  show  me  nothing  besides  the 
disagreement  of  those  people*, — ^which,  however, 
relates  to  everything  rather  than  to  me.  I  do 
not  see,  therefore,  how  this  can  help  me :  still  as 
long  as  you  encourage  me  to  hope,  I  will  obey  you : 
for  when  you  charge  me  so  often  and  so  severely, 
and  upbraid  me  with  want  of  courage,  I  beseech 
you,  what  evil  is  there  which  does  not  enter  into 
my  calamity  ?  who  ever  fell  at  once  from  such  a 
lofty  state  ?  in  so  good  a  cause  ?  with  such  force 
of  talents,  and  vrisdom,  and  favour  ?  such  support 
from  all  honest  men  ?  Can  I  forget  what  I  was  ? 
Can  I  help  feeling  what  I  am  ?  what  honour  I  have 
lost  ?  what  glory  ?  what  children  ?  what  fortunes? 
what  a  brother  ?  whom  (to  teach  you  a  new  species 
of  calamity)  though  I  loved  him,  and  have  always 
loved  him,  more  than  myself,  yet  I  avoided  seeing, 
that  I  might  neither  be  witness  to  his  grief  and 
mourning,  nor  present  myself  to  him  in  ruin  and 

r  Alluding  to  his  death.  Suicide  was  not  then  held  to 
be  either  a  crime  or  a  disgrace.  Cato  and  Atticua  adopted 
it  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  principles  of  their  respeo- 
tlve  sects.  Cicero  here,  as  elsewhere,  plainly  exposes  one 
leading  principle  of  the  Academics,  to  whoee  sect  ho  be- 
longed, that  when  they  were  unable  to  do  what  they  con- 
sidered to  be  best,  they  ought  to  do  that  which  was  next 
beat. 

■  The  triomvira,  CsBsar.  Crassus,  and  Pompeius. 


affliction,  whom  he  had  left  in  the  height  of  pros- 
perity. I  omit  other  grievous  considerations, — for 
I  am  prevented  by  tears.  And  ought  I  then  to  be 
reproached  for  my  sadness  ?  or  rather  for  having 
committed  so  great  a  fault  as  not  to  retain  these 
advantages  (which  might  easily  have  been  done,  if 
plots  for  my  destruction  had  not  been  laid  within 
my  own  walls),  or  at  least  not  to  lose  them  but 
with  my  life  ?  I  have  mentioned  this,  that  yon 
might  rather  relieve  me,  as  you  do,  than  that  you 
should  think  me  deserving  of  reproach  and  blame. 
And  I  write  the  less  to  you,  because  I  am  inter- 
rupted by  my  sorrows  ;  and  in  truth  I  have  more 
to  expect  from  thence  than  to  say  myself.  If  any 
intelligence  is  brought  me,  I  will  acquaint  yon 
with  my  determination.  I  wish  you  to  write  to 
me,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  about  everything, 
that  I  may  not  remain  in  ignorance  on  any  point. 
Dated  the  18th  of  June,  at  Thessalonica. 


LETTER  XI. 

Your  letters  and  some  favourable  reports, 
though  not  on  the  best  authority,  and  the  hope  of 
hearing  further  firom  you,  and  your  advice,  have 
all  kept  me  at  Thessalonica.  When  I  shall  have 
received  the  letters  I  expect,  if  there  is  indeed  that 
hope  which  has  been  encouraged  by  rumours,  I 
will  go  to  your  house  ;  if  it  is  otherwise,  I  will  take 
care  to  inform  you  what  I  do.  Continue  to  assist 
me  as  you  do  with  your  exertions,  your  advice,  and 
influence.  Have  done  with  consolation,  and  cease 
to  upbraid  me.  When  you  do  so,  I  seem  to  have 
lost  your  affection,  and  to  have  lost  your  sympathy ; 
whom  I  conceive  to  be  so  affected  with  my  mis. 
fortunes,  that  you  are  yourself  inconsolable.  Sup- 
port my  excellent  and  kind  brother  Quintus.  I 
beg  you  to  write  to  me  fully  everything  that  may 
be  depended  upon.    Dated  the  28th  of  June. 


LETTER  Xn. 

Tou  argue  seriously  about  what  may  be  hoped, 
especially  through  the  senate ;  and  at  the  same 
time  you  add,  that  the  clause  of  the  law  (for  my 
banishment)  is  stuck  up ',  by  which  nothing  is  al- 
lowed to  be  said,  and  accordingly  nothing  is  said. 
In  this  stete  of  things  do  you  blame  me  for  being 
afflicted  ?  while  I  am,  as  you  yourself  know,  in 
such  affliction  as  nobody  ever  felt.  You  hold  out 
hopes  from  the  new  elections ;  but  what  hope  is 
there  with  the  same  tribune  of  the  people  ^,  and  a 
hostile  consul  elect*  ?  I  am  much  hurt  about  the 
speech  *  which  has  been  brought  forward.  Try  if 
possible  to  heal  this  wound.  1  wrote  it  long  since 
in  anger,  because  he  had  first  attacked  me  ;  but  I  i 
had  so  suppressed  it,  that  I  never  imagined  it 
would  get  abroad.  How  it  should  have  got  out  I 
do  not  know  ;  but  as  it  never  happened  that  I  had 

t  See  letter  15  of  this  book.  "Qnoddam  caput  Iseis 
Clodium  in  curiae  poste  flTisse.  ne  refeni,  neve  did 
lioereL" 

■  Cicero  apprehended  that  Clodlna  might  again  be 
elected  tribune  for  the  ensuing  year. 

V  Q.  Metellua  Nepos,  who  when  tribune  would  not 
permit  Cicero  to  address  the  people  upon  laying  down  his 
consulship. 

^  Perhaps  against  Curia    See  letter  15  of  this  book. 
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any  dispute  with  him  in  person  ;  and  as  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  written  more  carelessly  than  my  other 
speeches,  it  may  possibly  be  concluded  not  to  be 
mine.  I  should  wish,  if  you  think  I  can  by  any 
means  be  re-established,  that  you  woold  do  what 
you  can  in  this  business  ;  but  if  I  must  needs  be 
undone,  I  am  less  solicitous  about  it.  I  continue 
still  in  the  same  place,  without  any  power  of  convers- 
ing, or  thinking.  Though,  as  you  mention,  I  had  ex- 
pressed awish  that  you  might  come  tome  atDodon' ; 
yet  I  understand  that  where  you  are  )^,  you  are  of 
real  use  to  me,  and  that  here  yon  could  not  relieve 
me  by  one  word  of  comfort.  I  am  unable  to  write 
more  ;  nor  indeed  have  I  anything  to  say.  I  ex- 
pect rather  to  bear  from  you.  Dated  the  1 7  th  of 
July,  at  Thessalonica. 


LETTER  XIII. 
{Grav.  xiv.) 
From  your  letters  I  am  full  of  expectation  about 
PompeiuB,  what  he  may  intend,  or  declare  con- 
cerning me ;  for  I  imagine  the  comitia  are  over : 
after  which  you  mention  that  he  wished  to  have  my 
case  considered.  If  my  hopes  make  me  appear 
foolish  to  you,  I  entertain  them  by  your  desire, 
though  I  am  aware  that  your  letters  have  rather 
been  calculated  to  check  me  and  my  expectations. 
I  should  be  glad  now  to  bear  distinctly  what  you 
think.  I  know  that  I  have  fallen  into  this  trou- 
ble by  the  many  faults  I  have  committed.  If  any 
chance  should  in  any  degree  rectify  them,  1  shall 
the  less  regret  that  I  have  lived,  and  continue  to 
live.  On  account  of  the  constant  communication 
of  this  road,  and  my  daily  expectation  of  news,  I 
have  not  yet  moved  from  Thessalonica ;  but  I  am 
now  driven  away,  not  by  Phincius  *,  (for  he  would 
rather  keep  me,)  but  by  the  nature  of  the  place 
itself,  which  is  ill  calculated  to  bear  the  pain  of  such 
calamities*  I  did  not  go  into  Epirus,  as  I  had 
mentioned,  because  lately  all  accounts  and  letters 
had  agreed  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  my  being 
so  near  Italy.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  I  hear  the 
event  of  the  elections,  I  shall  go  into  Asia,  though 
I  am  not  yet  certain  to  what  place ;  but  you  shall 
hear.     Dated  the  21st  of  July,  at  Thessalonica. 


LETTER  XIV. 
(Grcgv.  xiii.) 
After  seeing  my  hopes  diminish,  and  at  length 
vanish,  I  changed  my  intention,  which  I  had  men- 
tioned to  you,  of  going  into  Epirus ;  nor  have  I 
moved  from  Thessalonica,  where  I  determined  to 
remain  till  I  should  hear  something  from  you  about 
what  you  mentioned  in  your  last  letter ;  that  some- 
thing would  be  proposed  in  the  senate  on  my  be- 
half as  soon  as  the  comitia  were  over ;  and  that 
Pompeius  had  told  you  so.  Wherefore,  since  the 
comitia  are  passed,  and  yon  say  nothing,  I  thence 
consider  it  the  same  as  if  you  had  written  to  tell 
me  that  nothing  was  done  :  nor  shall  I  regret  har- 

'  It  is  doubtful  what  this  meana,  or  whether  there  Duiy 
not  be  some  error  in  the  text 

7  At  Rome. 

■  Cn.  Planclus,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  was  qnsestor  under 
L.  Appuleius,  who  had  the  prvtorian  government  of  Hack- 


ing been  led  by  the  hope  of  so  near  a  termination*. 
But  as  to  the  commotion  which  you  said  you  fore- 
saw, and  which  seemed  likely  to  turn  to  my  advan- 
tage, they  who  have  lately  arrived,  say  there  will 
be  none.  My  remaining  hope  is  in  the  tribunes 
elect.  If  1  wait  for  this,  you  will  have  no  reason 
to  think  me  inattentive  to  my  interest,  and  to  the 
wishes  of  my  friends.  When  you  blame  me  for 
bearing  my  misfortunes  so  heavily,  you  ought  to 
excuse  me,  seeing  that  I  am  afflicted  as  you  never 
saw,  or  heard  any  one  to  be.  For  as  to  what  you 
say  you  hear  of  my  grief  having  turned  my  head, 
my  head  is  sound  enough.  I  wish  it  had  been  so 
in  the  time  of  my  danger,  when  I  was  so  unkindly 
and  cruelly  treated  by  those  whom  I  supposed  to  have 
been  my  friends :  who,  when  they  saw  me  begin  to 
waver  in  my  resolution,  urged  me  on  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  use  all  their  wickedness  and  perfidi- 
ousness  to  my  destruction.  Now,  since  I  am  going 
to  Cyzicum,  where  I  shall  have  fewer  opportunities 
of  receiving  letters,  I  hope  you  will  be  the  more 
particular  in  letting  me  bear  everything  which  you 
think  I  ought  to  know.  Continue  to  love  my  bro- 
ther Quintus.  If  in  my  own  wretchedness  I  leave 
him  safe,  I  shall  not  esteem  myself  wholly  ruined. 
Dated  the  5th  of  August. 


LETTER   XV. 

On  the  13th  of  August  I  received  four  letters 
from  yon :  one,  in  which  you  reproach  me  with 
want  of  firmness ;  another,  in  which  you  mention 
that  a  freedman  of  Crassus  had  told  you  of  my 
anxiety  and  emaciation  ;  the  third,  in  which  you 
inform  me  what  has  been  done  in  the  senate  ;  the 
fourth,  about  what  you  say  Varro  had  confirmed  to 
you  respecting  the  disposition  of  Pompeius.  To  the 
first  I  reply,  that  my  grief  is  so  far  from  affecting 
my  understanding,  that  it  is  an  additional  source  of 
grief  to  have  no  opportunity,  no  person  with  whom  I 
may  employ  that  understanding  which  is  unimpaired. 
For  if  you  cannot  without  uneasiness  lose  me  alone, 
what  do  you  suppose  I  must  feel,  who  lose  you  and 
everybody  ?  And  if  you,  who  are  living  in  security, 
yet  want  me,  how  do  you  suppose  I  must  want 
that  very  security  itself?  I  do  not  care  to  enu- 
merate all  that  has  been  taken  from  me  ;  not  only 
because  you  are  already  acquainted  with  it,  but 
also  that  I  may  not  aggravate  my  affliction.  This 
I  affirm,  that  nobody  was  ever  bereft  of  such  great 
advantages,  or  ever  fell  into  such  miseries.  More- 
over, time  does  not  only  not  mitigate  this  distress, 
but  even  augments  it.  Other  troubles  are  softened 
by  age  ;  this  cannot  fail  daily  to  increase,  both  from 
the  sense  of  actual  misery,  and  from  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  past  life :  for  I  want  not  merely  my 
goods,  and  my  friends,  but  myself.  For  what  am 
1  ?  But  I  will  not  be  the  occasion  either  of  dis- 
tressing your  mind  with  lamentations,  or  of  hand- 
ling, oftener  than  is  necessary,  my  own  wounds. 
For  as  to  exculpating  those  whom  I  mentioned  to 
have  injured  me,  and  among  the  rest,  Cato  ;  I  am 
so  far  from  imagining  him  to  be  implicated  in  that 
crime,  that  it  is  a  great  source  of  trouble  to  me  that 
the  pretences  of  others  should  have  had  more 
weight  with  me  than  his  honesty.  The  others 
whom  you  exculpate,  ought  to  stand  excused  by 


•  1  agree  with  M.  Mdngault  in  understanding  this  to 
mean  the  hope  ho  had  cherished  of  being  soon  restored. 
UU 
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me,  if  they  are  00  by  you.  But  about  these  things 
we  trouble  ourMves  too  late.  As  for  Crassus's 
freedman,  I  imagine  he  is  not  sincere  in  anything 
he  has  said.  "You  describe  the  business  to  have 
been  well  managed  in  the  senate.  But  what  says 
Curio  ?  Has  he  not  read  that  ^  speech  which  has 
been  brought  forward  I  know  not  from  whence  ? 
Azius,  however,  giving  me  an  account  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  same  day,  does  not  so  much  com- 
mend Curio.  But  he  may  have  omitted  something: 
yon  have  assuredly  said  nothing  beyond  the  feict. 
The  conversation  of  Yarro  aflfords  some  hope  of 
Csesar.  I  wish  Yarro  may  himself  engage  in  my 
cause ;  which  I  am  persuaded  he  will  do,  both  of 
his  own  accord  and  from  your  solicitation.  Should 
fortune  ever  restore  me  to  the  possession  of  you 
and  my  country,  I  shall  certainly  endeavour  to  give 
you,  of  all  my  friends,  the  greatest  cause  to  rejoice 
at  it ;  and  shall  so  fulfil  the  demands  of  duty  and 
affection,  (which  have  before,  I  confess,  been  too  lit- 
tie  manifested,)  that  you  shall  think  me  restored 
to  you,  no  less  than  to  my  brother  and  my  children. 
If  I  have  in  anything  behaved  ill  towards  you,  or 
rather  since  1  have  done  so,  pray  pardon  me ;  for 
I  have  behaved  much  worse  towards  myself.  I  do 
not  write  this  because  I  am  not  fully  aware  of  the 
part  you  bear  in  my  great  affliction;  but,  in  truth,  if 
the  regard  you  have  and  have  had  for  me,  had  been 
deserved  on  my  part,  you  never  would  have  suf- 
fered me  to  remain  in  want  of  that  prudence  in 
which  yon  abound ;  nor  would  you  have  suffered 
me  to  be  persuaded  that  it  was  to  my  advantage  to 
have  the  law  concerning  the  companies  ^  carried 
through.  But  you  administered  to  my  grief  no- 
thing but  tears,  the  effect  of  your  love;  as  I  did 
myself.  Whatever  might  have  been  effected,  had  I 
possessed  claims  upon  yon  to  consider  day  and 
night  what  I  ought  to  do  ;  that  has  been  omitted, 
not  through  your  fault,  but  mine.  But  if  not 
merely  you,  but  anybody,  when  I  took  alarm  at  the 
ungenerous  reply  of  Pompeius^,  had  called  me 
back  from  that  disgraceful  counsel  *,  which  you  of 
all  people  was  most  able  to  do,  I  should  either  have 
fallen  with  honour,  or  should  now  live  victorious. 
You  must  forgive  me  what  I  say  ;  for  I  accuse  my- 
self much  the  most :  next  I  accuse  you  as  another 
self,  and  at  the  same  time  an  associate  in  my  fault. 
If  I  am  restored,  I  shall  think  myself  even  less  to 
blame  ;  and  shall  certainly  possess  your  affection 
through  your  own  kindness,  since  it  will  be  inde- 
pendent of  any  received  from  me. 

Concerning  the  conversation  which  yon  men- 
tion to  have  had  with  Culeo  on  the  invalidity 
of  a  private  law';  there  may  be  something  in 
it;  but  it  is  much  better  to  have  it  abrogated. 
For  if  nobody  prevents  it,  what  can  be  more 
secure?  Or  if  anybody  should  not  allow  it  to 
be  carried,  the  same  decree  of  the  senate  vrill  still 
operate  to  invalidate  it.  Nor  is  there  need  of  any- 
thing else  besides  the  abrogation ;  for  the  former  of 
I    Clodius's  two  laws  did  not  affect  me  '.  And  if  at  the 

b  See  letter  12  of  this  book! 

e  These  companies,  which  were  histltated  for  purpotes 
of  police,  were  abused  to  foment  cabals  and  violences. 

d  That  he  oould  do  nothing  without  the  consent  of 
Cssar. 

c  Of  quitting  the  city. 

'  Laws  relating  to  individuals  were  prohibited  by  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

S  CIodiuB  had  proposed,  and  carried  a  law,  against 
putting  to  death  Roman  citizens  untried.   His  seoond  law 


time  of  its  promulgation,  I  had  either  thought  fit 
to  approve  it,  or,  as  it  deserved,  to  disregard  it,  it 
could  have  done  me  no  harm.  Here  first  my  judg- 
ment failed,  or  rather  injured  me.  I  was  blind,  I 
say  ;  blind  in  changing  my  habit,  and  supplicating 
the  people ;  which,  unless  I  should  have  been  at- 
tacked by  name,  was  prejudicial  to  me.  But  I  am 
going  back  to  things  that  are  past  It  is  however 
with  this  view,  tlut  if  anything  is  done  in  this 
business,  you  may  not  meddle  with  that  law  which 
contains  many  popular  enactments.  But  it  is  fooL 
ish  in  me  to  prescribe  what  you  should  do,  or  how. 
I  only  wish  something  may  be  done  ;  on  which  sub- 
ject your  letter  is  rather  reserved,  lest,  I  suppose,  I 
should  feel  my  disappointment  too  severely.  For 
what  do  you  see  possible  to  be  done.'  or  by  what 
means  ?  By  the  senate  ?  But  you  have  told  me 
yourself  that  Clodius  had  fixed  upon  the  door-post 
of  the  senate-house  that  clause  in  the  law  which 
makes  it  illegal  to  reconsider  it,  or  to  speak  of  it. 
How  then  is  it  that  Domitius  has  said  he  would 
move  for  its  reconsideration  ?  or  how  is  it  that 
Clodius  should  have  been  silent,  while  some,  as  you 
mention,  were  speaking  of  that  affair,  and  demand- 
ing its  reconsideration  ?  But  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  by  the  people,  can  they  act  without  the  con- 
currence of  all  the  tribunes  of  the  people  1  What 
of  my  goods  ?  what  of  my  house .'  Can  that  be 
restored  ?  or  if  not,  how  am  I  myself  restored  ? 
Unless  you  see  some  means  of  solving  these  diffi- 
culties, what  is  the  hope  to  which  you  call  me  ? 
And  if  there  is  no  hope,  what  is  life  itself  ?  I  shall 
therefore  wait  at  Thessalonica  for  an  account  of 
the  transactions  of  the  Ist  of  August,  from  which  I 
may  determine  whether  I  shall  take  refuge  in  your 
grounds,  (that  I  may  both  avoid  seeing  people 
whom  I  do  not  like,  and  may,  as  you  say,  see  yon, 
and  be  nearer  at  hand  in  case  anything  is  done,) 
and  this  I  understand  you  and  my  brother  Quintns 
to  advise,  or  whether  I  shall  go  to  Cyzicum.  Now 
then,  my  Pomponius,  since  you  have  exerted  no 
portion  of  your  prudence  for  my  safety  ;  either  be- 
cause you  supposed  that  I  was  sufficiently  capable 
of  judging  for  myself;  or  that  you  owed  me 
nothing  more  than  merely  to  be  ready  on  my  behalf; 
and  since  I  have  been  betrayed,  prevailed  upon, 
seduced  to  neglect  all  my  supports ;  have  disap- 
pointed and  deserted  all  Italy,  ready  to  rise  in  my 
defence  ;  have  given  up  myself,  my  friends,  into  the 
power  of  my  enemies ;  while  you  looked  on  in 
silence,  who  if  your  judgment  was  not  better  than 
mine,  at  least  had  less  to  fear,  raise  up,  if  yon  can, 
my  afflicted  friends,  and  in  this  yet  assist  me.  But 
if  all  means  are  obstructed,  let  me  be  informed  even 
of  that :  and  cease  at  length  either  to  chide  me,  or 
civilly  to  offer  me  consolation.  If  I  meant  to  ac- 
cuse your  want  of  faithfulness,  I  should  not  trust 
myself  in  preference  to  your  roof.  No,  I  accuse 
my  own  folly,  in  supposing  that  your  love  for  me 
was  equal  to  my  wishes.  Had  this  been  the  case, 
you  would  have  shown  the  same  fidelity,  but  greater 
care  ;  and  certainly  would  have  held  me  back  when 
I  was  hastening  to  my  ruin ;  nor  would  you  have 
encountered  those  troubles  which  you  now  austain 
in  my  shipwreck.  Take  care  then  to  let  me  know 
everything  clearly  and  distinctly ;  and  help  me.  as 
you  do,  to  be  again  somebody,  since  I  can  no  lon- 
ger be  what  I  was,  and  what  I  might  have  been. 
appears  to  have  applied  this  gesiflral  principle  to  €10010% 
particular  case. 
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And  believe  that  it  is  not  you,  but  myself,  that 
I  accuse  in  this  letter.  If  there  are  any,  to  whom 
you  think  letters  should  be  sent  in  my  name,  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  write,  and  take  care  to 
have  them  deliyered.    Dated  the  19th  of  August 

LETTER  XVI. 

All  my  motions  are  rendered  uncertain  from 
nothing  else  but  the  expectation  of  your  letter  of 
the  1st  of  August.  If  it  affords  any  hope,  I  shall 
go  into  Epirus  ;  if  not,  to  Cyzicum,  or  some  other 
place.  The  oftener  I  read  over  your  letters,  the 
more  my  hopes  decline;  for  the  reading  them 
weakens  the  hope  they  were  meant  to  excite :  so 
that  it  is  very  evident  you  are  actuated  by  a  regard 
both  to  my  consolation  and  to  truth.  I,  therefore, 
beg  you  distinctly  to  tell  me  what  you  know,  as  it 
really  is;  what  you  think,  as  you  really  think. 
Dated  the  21st  of  August. 


LETTER  XVIL 

The  accounts  I  had  received  about  my  brother 
Quintus  had  been  unfavourable,  and  without  varia- 
tion, from  the  4th  of  June  to  the  31st  of  August 
On  that  day  Livineius,  the  freed-man  of  Regulus, 
came  to  me  from  his  master :  he  reported  that  no 
mention  of  my  brother's  administration  had  been 
made ;  but  that  there  had  been  some  talk  about 
the  son  of  Caius  Clodius^.  He  also  brought  me  a 
letter  from  my  brother.  Tlie  next  day  Sestius' 
servant  arrived  with  your  letter,  not  so  free  from 
apprehension  as  the  verbal  communication  of  Livi- 
neius. In  truth,  I  am  very  anxious  in  the  midst 
of  my  own  great  distress,  and  the  more  so,  because 
the  question  will  come  before  Appius.  The  other 
matters  which  you  mention  in  the  same  letter, 
relating  to  my  hopes,  seem  to  be  less  flattering 
than  what  I  hear  from  other  people.  But,  since 
the  time  is  not  for  distant  when  the  business  must 
be  determined,  I  shall  either  go  to  your  house', 
or  shall  still  remain  in  this  neighbourhood.  My 
brother  tells  me  that  you  alone  are  the  support  of 
all  his  concerns.  Why,  then,  should  I  exhort  you 
to  do  what  you  do  already  ?  or  why  should  I 
return  my  thanks,  which  you  do  not  desire  ?  I 
only  wish  that  fortune  may  enable  us  again  to 
enjoy  our  mutual  affection  in  security.  I  am 
always  particuUrly  anxious  for  your  letters.  You 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  that  your  minute- 
ness can  be  troublesome  to  me,  or  your  candour 
disagreeable.     Dated  the  4th  of  September. 


LETTER   XVin. 

You  had  raised  in  me  no  little  expectation, 
when  you  mentioned  that  Varro  had  told  you  in 
confidence,  that  Pompeius  would  certainly  under- 
take my  cause  ;  and  that  as  soon  as  he  should  have 
heard  from  Caesar,  which  he  was  expecting,  he 
would  get  somebody  to  propose  it     Was   there 

*>  P.  ClodioB  bad  two  brothere,  Caius  and  Applua.  The 
former  bad  died,  leaving  two  sons ;  the  latter  is  the  same 
who  is  afterwards  spoken  of  In  this  letter. 

1  The  Latin  Is  **  ad  te."  Many  instances  might  be  pro- 
duced to  Justify  this  translation.  It  is  similar  to  what 
occurs  in  the  Acts,  zvL  40,  Tp^$  -riiyAuiiay,  meaning 
-Lydla's 


nothing  in  this?  or  has  Caesar's  letter  proved 
unfavourable?  Is  there  anything  to  be  hoped? 
You  mentioned  also  that  he  had  said  something 
would  be  done  at  the  time  of  the  oomitiaJ.  Let 
me,  if  you  see  in  what  straits  I  am,  and  if  you 
think  it  becomes  your  kindness,  let  me  be  informed 
of  the  whule  matter.  For  my  brother  Quintus,  an 
excellent  man,  who  is  so  much  attached  to  me, 
sends  accounts  full  of  hope,  fearing,  I  suppose, 
my  want  of  courage.  But  your  letters  are  various ; 
for  you  would  not  have  me  to  despair,  nor  too 
hastily  to  hope.  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  know 
everything  that  you  are  able  to  discover. 


LETTER  XIX. 

As  long  as  I  continued  to  receive  from  you  such 
accounts  as  gave  me  reason  to  expect  anything 
further,  I  was  detained  at  Thessalonica  by  hope 
and  anxiety:  but  when  all  the  business  of  this 
year  seemed  to  be  finished,  I  did  not  care  to  go 
into  Asia,  both  because  company  is  disagreeable  to 
me,  and  if  anything  should  be  done  by  the  new 
magistrates,  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  out  of  the  way. 
I  have,  therefore,  determined  to  go  to  your  place 
in  Epirus ;  not  that  the  nature  of  the  place  was  of 
any  consequence  to  me,  who  altogether  shun  the 
light ;  but  I  should  go  with  peculiar  pleasure  from 
your  port  to  my  restoration ;  or,  if  that  is  cut  off, 
I  can  nowhere  more  easily  support  this  wretched 
life,  or,  what  is  far  better,  throw  it  up.  I  shall 
have  only  a  few  people  with  me,  and  shall  dismiss 
the  great  body  of  them.  Your  letters  have  never 
raised  my  hopes  so  much  as  those  of  some  other 
friends ;  yet  have  my  hopes  always  been  less  even 
than  your  letters.  Nevertheless,  since  a  begin- 
ning has  been  made,  however  it  has  been  done,  or 
from  whatever  cause,  I  will  not  disappoint  the  sad 
and  mournful  requests  of  my  exceUent  and  only 
brother,  nor  the  promises  of  Sestius^  and  others, 
nor  the  hope  of  Uiat  afflicted  woman  Terentia,  nor 
the  entreaties  of  the  poor  dear  Tullia,  and  those  of 
your  faithful  letters.  Epirus  will  afford  me  either 
a  passage  to  restoration,  or  what  I  have  mentioned 
above  ^  I  beg  and  beseech  you,  my  Pomponius, 
as  you  see  me  spoiled  of  all  my  splendid,  cherished, 
and  enjoyable  possessions,  by  the  perfidy  of  certain 
people ;  as  you  see  me  betrayed  and  cast  forth  by 
my  counsellors ;  and  know  that  I  am  compelled 
to  ruin  myself,  and  all  that  belong  to  me ;  that 
you  will  assist  me  with  your  compassion,  and 
support  my  brother  Quintus,  who  may  yet  be 
saved;  that  you  will  protect  Terentia  and  my 
children ;  that  you  will  wait  for  me,  if  you  think 
there  is  any  chance  of  seeing  me  there"  ;  other- 
wise,  that  you  will  come  to  visit  me,  if  possible, 
and  will  assign  me  so  much  of  your  land  as  my 
body  can  occupy";  and  that  you  will  send  me 
servants  with  letters  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as 
often  as  you  can.     Dated  the  16th  of  September. 

J  See  letters  13  and  14  of  this  book. 

k  Sestius  was  a  tribune  elect,  and  bad  promised  to  pro- 
mote Cicero's  recalL 

1  Alluding  to  bis  determination  to  kill  himself.  See 
letter  9  of  this  book,  note  '. 

B  That  Attious  should  wait  for  Cicero  at  Rome,  if  he 
saw  any  chance  of  his  reoaU ;  otherwise  that  he  should  go 
to  see  blm  in  Epirus  before  he  executed  his  resolution  el 

fcflHng  tiim—lf. 

"  For  his  buriaL 

uua 
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LETTER  XX. 
Cicero  salutes  Q.  Ceecilias,  the  son  of  Qnintus, 
PomponianuB  Atticus^.  That  this  should  be  so, 
and  that  your  uncle  should  have  discharged  this 
duty  to  you,  I  exceedingly  approve :  I  would  say 
that  I  rejoiced  at  it,  if  I  could  use  this  word. 
Alas  I  how  would  everything  be  according  to  my 
mind,  had  it  not  been  for  want  of  courage,  of  pru- 
dence, of  honesty,  in  those  whom  I  trusted  :  which 
I  care  not  to  recollect,  lest  I  add  to  my  regret 
But  I  am  sure  you  must  remember  the  lOfe  I  led ; 
how  many  delights  it  contained,  how  much  dignity. 
To  recover  this,  I  beseech  you  by  your  fortunes  p, 
strive  as  you  do;  and  enable  me  to  spend  the 
birth-day  of  my  return  with  you  and  with  my 
relations  in  your  delicious  house.  I  wished  to 
have  stayed  at  your  place  in  Epirus  for  this  hope 
and  expectation,  which  is  held  out  to  me ;  but  the 
letters  I  receive  make  me  think  it  more  convenient 
to  remain  where  I  am.  Respecting  my  house,  and 
Curio's  speech,  it  is  as  you  say.  The  general 
restoration,  if  only  that  be  granted,  will  contain 
everything,  fiut  there  is  nothing  about  which  I 
am  more  anxious  than  my  house.  However,  I 
mention  nothing  to  you  in  particular ;  I  commend 
myself  wholly  to  your  affection  and  fidelity.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  me,  that  in  so  great  an  inherit- 
ance <i  you  should  have  been  able  to  extricate  yourself 
from  all  trouble.  When  you  promise  your  services 
on  my  behalf,  that  on  every  occasion  I  may  derive 
assistance  from  you,  rather  than  from  anybody 
else,  I  am  very  sensible  how  great  a  support  this 
is ;  and  I  know  that  you  undertake,  and  are  able 
to  sustain,  many  kind  offices  for  my  preservation; 
and  that  you  need  not  be  entreated  to  do  so.  When 
you  forbid  me  to  suspect  that  I  had  either  done  or 
neglected  to  do  anything  towards  you,  which  could 
give  you  offence  ;  I  wiU  comply  with  your  request, 
and  free  myself  from  that  source  of  uneasiness : 
nevertheless,  I  am  indebted  to  yon  so  much  the 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  excess  of  your  kindness 
towards  me,  over  mine  towards  you.  I  beg  you 
to  tell  me  what  you  see,  what  you  hear,  what  is 
done  ;  and  to  exhort  all  your  friends  to  assist  me. 
The  proposed  law  of  Sestius  is  deficient  both  in 
dignity  and  caution:  for  it  ought  expressly  to 
name  me,  and  to  mention  more  particularly  my 
effects ;  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  attend 
to  this  circumstance.  Dated  the  4th  of  October, 
at  Thessalonica. 


LETTER  XXL 
Ths  day  on  which  I  write  this,  is  the  thirtieth 
since  I  have  received  any  letter  from  you.  It  had 
been  my  intention,  as  I  before  mentioned  to  you, 
to^  go  into  Epirus,  and  there  wait  for  whatever 
might  happen.  I  beg  you,  if  you  see  anything 
ei^er  way,  that  you  will  distinctly  inform  me; 
and  that  you  will  write  in  my  name,  as  you  pro- 

S)se,  any  letters  which  you  may  think  necessiBury. 
ated  the  28tfa  of  October. 

o  AttkMu  having  beea  adopted  by  his  ancle  Q.  Ccdlius, 
and  made  his  heir,  is  addreaaed  by  thi«  new  designation 
conformable  to  the  custom  of  his  country. 

p  A  form  of  a4juntioa  used  particularly  by  persons  in 
distress. 

«i  Cora.  Nepos  states  the  amount'to  be  oeaties  H.a,  equi- 
valent to  tt3,33». 


LETTER  XXIL 

Though  my  brother  Quintns  and  P!so  had 
acquainted  me  with  the  state  of  affairs;  yet  I 
wished  that  your  engagements  had  not  prevented 
you  from  writing,  as  usual,  about  what  was  doing, 
and  what  conclusions  you  drew  from  it.  The  hos- 
pitality of  Plancius  has  hitherto  retained  me,  when 
I  have  several  times  attempted  to  go  into  Epirus. 
He  has  entertained  the  hope,  which  I  cannot  say  I 
have,  that  we  might  be  able  to  go  away  together ; 
which  he  expects  may  do  him  honour.  But  now 
that  soldiers  are  said  to  be  coming,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  leave  him.  When  I  go,  I  will 
immediately  write  to  inform  you  where  I  am. 
Lentulus  by  his  kindness  towards  me,  which  his 
actions,  his  promises,  and  his  letters  declare, 
affords  some  hope  of  the  good  disposition  of  Pom- 
peius.  For  you  have  often  told  me  in  your  letters, 
that  he  was  entirely  under  Pompeius*s  influence. 
My  brother  has  written  to  me  about  Metellua,  how 
much  he  hoped  had  been  effected  through  you. 
My  dear  Pomponius,  exert  yourself  that  I  may 
again  be  permitted  to  live  with  you  and  with  my 
friends;  and  write  to  me  everything.  I  am  op- 
pressed not  only  with  grief,  but  with  the  want  of 
all  that  was  dearer  to  me  than  myself.     Farewell^ 

As  I  knew  if  I  went  through  Thessaly  into 
Epirus  I  should  be  a  long  while  without  intelli- 
gence, and  as  I  have  friends  at  Dyrracfaium,  I 
have  come  to  them,  after  writing  the  former  part 
of  my  letter  at  Thessalonica.  When  I  set  out 
again  for  your  place,  I  will  let  you  know ;  and  I 
trust  you  will  send  me  an  exact  account  of  every- 
thing, of  whatever  kind  it  may  be.  1  now  look 
for  3ie  thing  itself,  or  lose  all  hope.  Dated  the 
26th  of  November,  at  Dyrrachium. 


LETTER  XXIIL 

On  the  27th  of  November  I  received  tiiree 
letters  frt>m  you  ;  one  dated  the  25th  of  October, 
in  which  you  encourage  me  to  wait  with  firmness 
for  the  month  of  January",  and  say  everything  . 
that  can  lead  to  hope ;  such  as  the  zeal  of  Len-  ' 
tulus,  the  good-will  of  Metellus,  and  the  whole 
design  of  Pompeius.  In  another  letter,  contrary 
to  your  custom,  you  do  not  mention  the  date ; 
though  you  sufficiently  mark  the  time  by  saying 
that  you  write  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  law 
was  promulgated  by  the  eight  tribunes* ;  that  is,  | 
the  29th  of  October ;  and  you  add  what  advantage 
you  conceive  that  promulgation  to  have  produced. 
From  which,  if  my  restoration  is  become  desperate 
by  the  fate  of  this  law,  I  should  hope,  Ibr  your 
love  of  me,  you  will  esteem  this  fruitless  diligence 
of"  mine  rather  unhappy  than  absurd;  but  if 
there  be  indeed  any  hope,  that  you  will  use  your  | 
endeavour  to  make  the  new  magistrates  hereafter 
exert  themselves  with  greater  diligence  in  my  sap- 
port     For  that  proposed  law  of  the  old  tribunes 

r  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  letter,  to  which  what 
follows  is  a  postscript :  the  letter  having  been  written  at 
Thessalonica,  the  postscript  at  Dyrrachium. 

•  When  the  new  magistrates  entered  into  office. 

t  Eight  of  the  ten  tribunes  proposed  the  repeal  of 
Cicero's  banishment,  but  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
all  be  imantmous. 

«  He  means  the  pains  he  was  taking  in  this  letter. 
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comprised  three  heads ;  one  for  my  retam,  which 
was  incautioiialy  drawn  up;  for  by  it  nothing  is 
restored  besides  my  citizenship  and  my  rank ; 
which,  considering  my  condition,  is  a  great  deal ; 
but  what  ought  to  have  been  secured,  and  in  what 
manner,  cannot  have  escaped  you^.  The  next 
head  is  copied  from  the  ordinary  form  of  indemnity, 
in  case  anything  should  be  enacted  in  support  of 
this  law,  which  was  contrary  to  other  existing 
laws.  As  for  the  third  head,  observe,  my  Pompo- 
aius,  with  what  design,  and  by  whom,it  was  inserted. 
For  you  know  that  Clodius  added  such  sanctions 
to  his  law  as  should  put  it  almost,  or  altogether, 
out  of  the  power  either  of  the  senate,  or  of  the 
people,  to  invalidate  it.  But  you  know  also  that 
the  sanctions  of  laws  which  are  abrogated,  are 
never  regarded.  Were  it  otherwise,  scarcely  any 
could  be  abrogated ;  for  there  is  none  which  is  not 
fenced  round  by  some  obstacle  to  its  repeal.  But 
when  a  law  is  repealed,  that  very  clause  is  repealed, 
which  was  meant  for  its  security.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  is  so,  and  has  always  been  so  held  and 
observed,  our  eight  tribunes  have  inserted  this 
clause :  "  If  there  be  anything  contained  in  this 
law,  which  by  any  laws  or  decrees,  that  is,  which 
by  the  Clodian  law,  it  is  not,  and  shall  not  be, 
strictly  lawful  to  promulgate,  abrogate,  diminish, 
or  supersede ;  or  which  subjects  to  a  penalty,  or 
fine  thereupon,  whosoever  hath  promulgated,  abro- 
gated, diminished,  or  superseded  it;  nothing  of 
such  kind  is  enacted  by  this  law."  And  this  could 
not  affect  those  tribunes ;  for  they  were  not  bound 
by  the  enactment  of  their  own  body  :  which  affords 
the  greater  suspicion  of  some  malice,  that  they 
should  have  inserted  what  was  immaterial  to  them- 
selves, but  prejudicial  to  me ;  that  the  new  tribunes 
of  the  people,  if  they  were  at  all  timid,  might  think 
it  still  more  necessary  to  use  the  same  clause. 
Nor  has  that  been  overlooked  by  Clodius :  for  he 
said  in  the  assembly  on  the  3rd  of  November,  that 
under  this  head  was  prescribed  to  the  tribunes 
elect  what  was  the  extent  of  their  authority.  But 
you  are  aware  that  no  law  has  any  clause  of  this 
kind  ;  which,  if  it  were  necessary,  all  would  have, 
that  go  to  abrogate  a  former  law.  I  wish  you 
could  find  out  how  this  should  have  escaped  Nin- 
nius  and  the  other  tribunes,  and  who  introduced 
it ;  and  how  it  happened  that  eight  tribunes  of  the 
people  should  not  have  hesitated  to  bring  my  cause 
before  the  senate.  Or  can  it  be  that*  they,  who 
thought  this  clause  might  be  disregarded,  should 
at  the  same  time  be  so  cautious  in  abrogating  it, 
as  to  be  afraid  of  that,  when  they  were  free  from 
the  law,  which  need  not  be  observed  by  those  who 
were  bound  by  the  law  ?  This  clause  I  certainly 
should  not  wish  the  new  tribunes  to  propose :  but 
let  them  enact  what  they  will ;  the  clause  which 
recalls  me,  provided  the  thing  be  accomplished, 
will  satisfy  me.  I  am  already  ashamed  of  having 
written  so  much  about  it :  for,  I  fear,  by  the  time 
you  read  it,  the  thing  will  be  past  hope,  so  that 
my  concern  may  appear  to  you  pitiful,  to  others 
ridiculous.  But  if  there  is  anything  to  be  hoped, 
look  at  the  law  which  ViseUius  drew  up  for  T. 
Fadius,  which  pleases  me  exceedingly:  for  I  do 

▼  Alluding  to  bis  houae  and  property. 

w  There  is  confessedly  some  error  in  the  text.  I  propose 
to  read  '*  6ive  sitne  qui."  The  alteration  of  **  qui"  for 
«*  quod,"  is  iwry  little,  and  seems  to  me  to  make  the 
of  the  whole  passage  dear  and  consistent. 


not  like  that  of  our  friend  Sestius',  which  you  say 
you  approved.  The  third  letter  is  dated  on  the 
13th  of  November,  in  which  you  explain  sensibly 
and  accurately  what  it  is  that  seems  to  delay  my 
business ;  about  Crassns,  Pompeius,  and  the  rest. 
I  beg  you,  therefore,  if  there  is  any  hope  that  it 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  wishes,  the  authority, 
the  collected  numbers  of  honest  men,  that  a  gene- 
ral push  may  be  made ;  attend  to  this,  and  excite 
others.  But  if,  as  I  too  plainly  see,  both  by  your 
suspicions  and  my  own,  that  there  is  really  no 
hope ;  I  pray  and  beseech  you  to  love  my  brother 
Quintus,  whom  I  have  wretchedly  ruined;  and 
not  to  suffer  him  to  adopt  any  measures  which  may 
be  inexpedient  for  your  sister's  son.  As  for  my 
poor  Cicero,  to  whom  I  leave  nothing  but  ill-will 
and  disgrace,  protect  him  as  well  as  you  can^,  and 
support  by  your  kind  attention  Terentia,  of  aU 
women  the  most  afflicted.  I  shall  go  into  Epinis 
as  soon  as  I  have  received  the  intelligence  of  the 
first  day's  proceedings.  I  hope  yon  will  inform 
me  in  your  next  letter  how  the  beginning  passed 
off.    Dated  the  30th  of  November. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

When  you  mentioned  to  me  before,  that  the 
provinces  of  the  consuls  had  been  appointed  with 
your  approbation*;  though  I  was  afraid  how  tliis 
might  turn  out,  yet  I  hoped  your  better  judgment 
might  have  seen  some  reason  for  it  But  since  I 
have  heard,  both  by  word  of  mouth  and  by  letter, 
that  this  proposal  of  yours  is  very  much  blamed,  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned ;  inasmuch  as  that 
little  hope,  which  remained,  seems  to  be  taken 
away.  For  if  the  tribunes  of  the  people  are 
offended,  what  hope  can  there  be?  And  they 
may  with  reason  be  offended,  when  they,  who  had 
undertaken  my  cause,  have  been  left  out  of  con- 
sideration, and  by  our  concession  have  lost  the 
exercise  of  their  just  rights  :  especially  when  they 
declare  that  they  wished  for  my  sake  to  have  the 
power  of  making  out  the  appointments  of  the  con- 
suls ;  not  that  they  might  throw  any  impediment 
in  the  way,  but  that  they  might  attach  them  to  my 
cause :  but  that  now,  if  the  consuls  are  ill  disposed 
towards  me,  they  may  show  it  without  constraint ; 
or  if  they  should  be  inclined  to  support  me,  still 
they  can  do  nothing  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
tribunes.  For  as  to  what  you  say,  that  unless  my 
friends  had  consented,  they  would  have  atttained 
the  same  purpose  through  the  people* ;  this  could 
not  be  done  against  the  sense  of  the  tribunes^  :  so 
that  I  fear  we  may  have  lost  the  good-will  of  the 
tribunes ;  or,  if  that  still  remains,  Uiat  the  bond  of 
union  wiUi  the  consuls  may  have  been  lost  Another 
no  small  disadvantage  attached  to  this  is,  that  the 

'  See  letter  20  of  this  book. 

7  This  seems  to  have  been  said  under  the  idea  of  destroy- 
ing himself. 

>  Atticus  had  no  other  ooncem  in  it  than  as  being  one 
of  Cicero's  principal  friends  and  agents  at  Rome.  It  seems 
that  the  appointment  of  the  provinces  was  a  check  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  consuls,  which  was  exerdscd  in  great 
measuro  by  the  tribunes.  By  having  the  appointment 
previous  to  their  entering  upon  their  office,  the  tribunes 
lost  this  control,  and  the  consuls  became  independent 

•  This  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Csssar. 

b  Any  one  of  the  tribunes  might  interpose  to  stop  the 
prograas  of  a  law  in  the  popular  assembly. 
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solemn  resolution,  as  it  was  represented  to  me, 
that  the  senate  would  pass  no  act  before  my  cause 
was  determined,  has  been  broken ;  and  that,  on  an 
occasion  which  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  quite 
unusual  and  noYeL  For  1  do  not  believe  that  the 
provinces  were  ever  before  appointed  for  the  con- 
suls elect  Hence  that  firmness,  which  was  shown 
in  my  behalf,  having  been  once  infringed,  there  is 
nothing  now  which  may  not  be  decreed.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  should  have  pleased  those  friends 
to  whom  it  was  referred :  for  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anybody  who  would  openly  give  an  opinion 
in  opposition  to  such  advantages  of  the  two  consuls. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  favour  either  so  friendly  a 
man  aslLentulus,  or  Metellus,  who  so  kindly  laid 
aside  his  resentment  But  yet  I  fear  whether  we 
may  be  able  to  keep  these,  and  may  not  have  lost  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  How  this  has  turned  out, 
and  what  is  the  state  of  the  whole  business,  I  wish 
you  to  inform  me  ;  and  with  your  usual  frankness. 
For  the  truth  itself,  though  it  may  not  be  agree- 
able, is  yet  acceptable  to  me.  Dated  the  \Q^  of 
December. 


LETTER  XXV. 

SuBSBQUBNT  to  your  departure <^,  I  have  received 
letters  from  Rome,  by  which  I  perceive  that  I  must 
pine  away  in  this  sad  condition.  For  (you  will 
pardon  me)  if  any  hope  of  my  re-establishment 
had  remained,  such  is  your  affection,  that  you 
would  not  have  gone  away  at  this  time.  But  that 
I  may  not  seem  ungrateful,  or  willing  that  every- 
thing should  be  sacrificed  along  with  me**,  I  say  no 

c  From  Rome.  It  is  gonerally  agreed  by  commentators 
that  the  words  "  a  me"  ought  to  be  omitted.  If  they  are 
retained,  I  should  still  understand  it  to  mean  *'  since  you 
left  my  affairs  at  Rom&"  For  the  tenor  of  these  letters 
forbids  the  supposiUon  of  Atticus's  having  been  with 
Cicero. 

(>  It  is  probable  that  Atticus  might  have  written  to  say 
that  some  bosineas  called  him  away  from  Rome  at  this 
time  J  to  whioh  Cicero  raplies,  that  he  would  not  be 


more  upon  the  sabject.    This  I  beg  pf  you,  i^at 
you  will  endeavour,  as  /omApromi8e(d,'wherever  I 
may  be,  to  stop 
January. 


your  progrAs  before. the  firs^cif 


LETTER  XXVI. 

I  HATE  received  a  letter  firom  my  brother  Qvintns 
with  the  decree  of  the  senate  concerning  me.  ft  is 
my  intention  to  wait  for  the  passing  of  the  law* ; 
and  if  there  is  any  malignant  opposition,  I  will 
avail  myself  of  the  anthority  of  the  senate,  and  will 
rather  lose  my  life,  than  my  country.  Pray  i 
haste  to  come  to  me. 


LETTER  XXVIL 

I  BBS  by  your  letters,  and  by  the  case  itselfy 
that  I  am  utterly  lost.  I  beg  that  in  any  oonoems 
in  which  my  family  may  stand  in  need  of  your 
assistance,  you  will  have  compassion  upon  my 
wretchedness.  I  hope,  as  you  say,  that  I  shall 
shortly  see  you. 


[2^  law  /«r  CUero't  recall  mu  far  tome  time  oMrueted 
bp  the  trWune  Serrantu,  who  had  been  gained  over  6jr 
Clodiue.  At  length,  hotoever,  it  passed  on  the  Ath  t^f  Au- 
gust, Cicero  having  already  embarked  for  Italy,  and 
arrived  at  Brundisium,  where,  three  daps  afterwards, 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  law  having  been  raiified 
with  great  seal  and  unanimitg  bg  edl  the  eenturies.Ji 

thought  to  wish  that  Atticus  should  sacrifice  everything 
for  his  sake. 

e  The  decrees  of  the  senate  had  not  the  force  of  a  law 
till: they  were  confirmed  by  the  people.  But  the  law  of 
Cicero's  banishment  having  been  carried  by  illegal  means, 
the  senate  had  on  this  occasion  passed  a  vote,  **  that  if, 
through  any  violence*  or  obstruction,  the  law  for  his  re- 
call was  not  suffered  to  pass,  within  the  five  next  legal 
days  of  assembly,  Cicero  should  be  at  liberty  to  return, 
without  any  further  authority."— Life  of  Cicero,  p.  IQSi 


BOOK   IV. 


LETTER  L 


As  soon  as  I  came  to  Rome,  and  met  with  any- 
body to  whom  I  could  properly  entrust  a  letter  to 
you,  I  thought  nothing  deserved  my  earlier  atten- 
tion, than  sending  to  congratulate  with  you  upon 
my  return.  For  I  had  found,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
that  in  giving  me  advice,  you  were  as  much  in  want 
of  fortitude  and  prudence,  as  myself';  and  con- 
sidering my  former  attachment  to  you,  that  you 
had  not  been  over  diligent  in  protecting  my  safety. 
Yet  you,  who  had  at  first  partaken  of  my  error,  or 
rather  madness,  and  had  been  the  companion  of 
my  false  alarm,  bare  our  separation  with  much 
uneasiness,  and  spared  no  pains,  no  exertion, 
diligence,  or  trouble,  to  bring  about  my  resto- 
ration. And  I  may  truly  affirm,  that  amidst  the 
greatest  joy,  and  most  wished-for  ooog^tulations, 

'  The  explanation  of  this  and  the  following  sentences  is 
found  in  letter  15,  book  iii. 


the  only  thing  wanting  to  complete  my  satisfaction, 
is  to  see,  or  rather  to  embrace  you ;  whom  once 
possessed,  I  hope  never  again  to  leave.  If  I  do 
not  make  amends  also  for  all  the  neglected  fruits  of 
your  kindness'  in  the  time  that  is  gone  by,  I  shall 
verily  think  myself  undeserving  of  this  return  of 
fortune. 

I  have  already  obtained,  what  I  conoeived  most 
difficult  to  be  recovered  in  my  situation,  that  dis- 
tinction in  the  forum,  that  authority  in  the  senate, 
and  favour  among  good  men,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  I  could  have  hoped.  But  in  regard  to  my 
property,  which,  as  you  know,  has  been  vioUtod, 
dissipated,  and  plundered,  I  am  in  great  difficulty ; 
and  I  stand  in  need,  not  so  much  of  your  money, 
which  I  look  upon  as  my  own,  but  of  your  advice, 
in  gathering  up  and  securing  the  remains  of  it. 
"T^This  likewise  derives  explanatioii  fhim  book  UL,  letter 
15,  where  Cicero  declares  that  his  future  attentions  to 
Atticus  shall  make  up  for  any  past  deficiencies. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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Now,  tHMgh  1  imagine  tluit  ererything  has  been 
eillMi'i^la^tf  to  yon  by  your  friends,  or  brought  by 
m^en^eM  and  commoD  report ;  yet  I  will  shortly 
describe  what  I  think  yon  will  most  wish  to  be 
informed  of  by  my  own  letters.  I  left  Dyrrachium 
,  ^the  4th  of  August,  on  the  very  day  when  the  law 
,  passed  for  my  recall.  On  the  5th  I  came  to  Brun. 
disium,  where  my  dear  Tullia  was  ready  to  receive 
me  on  her  birth-day,  which  happened  also  to  be 
the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  oftheBrundisian 
colony,  and  of  the  temple  of  Public  Safety  in  your 
neighbourhood.  This  was  noticed  by  the  populace, 
and  celebrated  with  great  rejoicing.  On  the  8th 
of  August,  while  I  was  at  Brundisium,  I  heard 
from  my  brother  Quintus,  that  the  law  had  been 
confirmed  in  the  assembly  of  centuries^,  with  an 
astonishing  zeJlji  among  all  ranks  and  ages,  and  an 
incredible  concmrrence  of  all  Italy.  Thence,  having 
been  honoured  by  the  principal  people  of  Brundi- 
sium, as  I  pursued  my  journey  I  was  met  by  mes- 
sengers of  ootigratulation  from  all  parts.  On 
approaching  the  city  there  was  nobody  of  any 
order  of  citizens  known  to  my  nomenclator',  who 
did  not  come  to  meet  me,  excepting  those  enemies, 
who  could  not  either  dlBsemble,  or  deny  their 
hostility.  When  1  arrived  at  the  Capenan  gate^, 
the  steps  of  the  temples  were  filled  with  the  lower 
classes  of  people,  who  signified  their  congratu- 
lations with  the  loudest  applause ;  and  a  similar 
throng  and  applause  attended  me  quite  to  the 
capitol :  and  in  the  forum,  and  in  the  capitol  itself, 
the  numbers  were  prodigious.  The  day  following, 
which  was  the  5tb  of  September,  I  returned  thanks 
to  the  senate.  These  two  days  the  price  of  pro- 
visions being  very  high,  the  people  collected 
tumultuously,  by  the  instigation  of  Clodius,  first 
at  the  theatre,  then  at  the  senate,  crying  out  that 
I  had  occasioned  the  dearth  of  com.  At  the  same 
time,  the  senate  having  met  upon  the  subject  of 
the  supplies,  and  Pompeius  being  called  upon  by 
the  voice,  not  only  of  the  populace,  but  of  the 
better  sort,  to  provide  for  it,  and  being  himself 
desirous  of  it,  and  the  people  calling  upon  me  by 
name  to  propose  a  decree  for  that  purpose,  I  did 
so,  and  explained  fully  my  sentiments,  in  the 
absence  of  others  of  consuhur  rank,  who  said  they 
could  not  with  safety  declare  their  opinions,  ex- 
cepting Messala  and  Afianius.  A  decree  of  the 
senate  was  accordingly  passed  agreeably  to  my 
proposal,  that  Pompeius  should  be  engaged  to 
undertake  the  business,  and  that  a  law  should  be 
brought  in.  Upon  the  recital  of  this  decree,  when 
the  populace,  according  to  this  silly  and  new 
custom,  had  given  their  applause,  repeating  my 
name,  I  harangued  the  assembly  by  the  permission 
of  all  the  magistrates  present,  excepting  one  praetor 
and  two  tribunes  of  the  people.  The  next  day 
there  was  a  full  senate,  and  all  the  consular  senators 
granted  whatever  Pompeius  asked  for.  Upon  his 
demanding  fifteen  lieutenants,  he  named  me  at  the 
head  of  £em,  and  said  that  I  should  be  in  every- 
thing another  self.  The  consuls  drew  up  a  law, 
giving  to  Pompeius  the  power  of  regulating  the 
com  all  over  the  world  for  five  years.    Messius 

^  The  most  dignified  assembly  of  the  people  was  that  in 
which  the  votes  were  collected  by  centuries,  or  classes. 

>  An  attendant,  whose  duty  It  was  to  mention  the 
names  of  everybody  that  passed.  Such  people  were  parti- 
calarly  employed  by  persons  engaged  in  a  public  canvass. 

J  One  of  the  gates  of  Rome. 


drew  up  another,  giving  him  an  unlimited  com- 
mand of  money,  superadding  a  fleet  and  army,  and 
a  greater  authority  in  the  prorinces,  than  was 
possessed  by  the  governors  themselves.  That 
consular  law  of  mine  now  appears  quite  modest ; 
this  of  Messius  intolerable.  Pompeius  says  he 
prefers  the  former ;  his  friends  are  for  the  latter. 
The  consular  senators,  headed  by  Favonius,  exclaim 
against  it ;  1  say  nothing ;  more  especially  because 
the  pontifiees  have  yet  given  no  opinion  respecting 
my  house''.  If  they  remove  the  religious  impedi- 
ments, I  shall  have  a  noble  area,  and,  agreeably  to 
the  resolution  of  the  senate,  the  consuls  will  estimate 
the  value  of  the  buildings :  if  it  is  otherwise,  they 
will  pull  down  what  is  now  there,  will  contract  for 
a  house  in  their  own  names,  and  will  make  an 
estimate  of  the  whole  amount.  Such  is  the  situa- 
tion of  my  affairs ;  hazardous  for  a  state  of  pros- 
perity; for  a  state  of  adversity,  good.  In  my 
income,  as  you  know,'  I  am  much  embarrassed ; 
and  have  besides  some  domestic  troubles,  which  I 
do  not  care  to  commit  to  writing.  I  have  all  that 
affection,  which  I  ought  to  have,  towards  my 
brother  Quintus,  endowed  as  he  is  with  distin- 
guished loyalty,  virtue,  and  fidelity.  I  am  looking 
for  you,  and  beg  you  to  hasten  your  coming ;  and 
to  come  in  such  a  disposition  of  mind,  as  not  to 
suffer  me  to  remain  in  want  of  your  counsel.  I 
am  entering  upon  the  beginning  of  another  life. 
Already  some,  who  defended  me  in  my  absence, 
begin  to  be  secretly  angpy  with  me  upon  my 
return,  and  openly  to  envy  me.  I  greatly  want 
you. 


LETTER   IL 

If  it  happens  that  you  hear  from  me  less  fre- 
quently than  from  some  others,  I  beg  you  will  not 
attribute  it  to  my  neglect,  nor  even  to  my  occupa- 
tions; which,  great  as  they  are,  yet  can  never 
intenrupt  the  course  of  my  affection  and  duty.  But 
since  I  came  to  Rome,  it  is  now  only  the  second 
time  that  I  have  known  of  any  body  to  whom  I 
could  entmst  a  letter;  consequently  this  is  the 
second  I  have  sent.  In  the  former  I  described  to 
you  the  manner  of  my  return,  and  what  was  my 
situation,  and  the  condition  of  all  my  affairs,  ha- 
zardous for  a  state  of  prosperity,  for  a  state  of 
adversity  good  enough.  After  the  date  of  that 
letter,  there  followed  a  great  contest  about  my 
house.  I  spake  before  the  pontifiees  the  last  day 
of  September.  The  cause  was  diligently  debated  by 
me,  so  that  if  ever  I  made  a  figure  in  speaking,  or 
if  ever  else,  then  at  least  the  sense  of  my  injuries, 
and  the  importance  of  the  issue,  added  new  force 
to  my  language.  I  could  not,  therefore,  withhold 
the  speech  from  our  young  friends ;  and,  though 
you  do  not  ask  for  it,  yet  I  shall  shortly  send  it  to 
you.  The  sentence  of  the  pontifiees  was  to  this 
effect — **  If  he  who  said  he  had  made  a  dedication 

^  Clodius,  when  he  destroyed  Cicero's  house  in  Rome, 
consecrated  part  of  the  area  on  which  it  stood,  and  erected 
a  temple  there  to  the  goddess  Liberty.  The  remaining 
part  Clodius  had  planted,  and  appropriated  to  his  own 
use.  Henoe  it  is  that  Cicero  goes  on  to  say.  If  the  conse- 
cration of  ^he  area  be  set  aside,  he  shall  have  a  noble 
space  for  a  new  house ;  or  if  it  should  not  be  set  aside,  that 
the  consuls  wore  at  least  to  dear  the  ground,  and  contract 
for  the  building  of  a  house  for  him  on  the  unconsecrated 
part 
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had  not  been  specially  appointed  to  that  purpose  by 
any  order  of  the  people,  either  in  their  centuries  or 
tribes  ;  then  that  part  of  the  area  appeared  capable 
of  being  restored  to  me  without  any  religious  im- 
pediment/' Upon  this  I  was  immediately  congra- 
tulated ;  for  nobody  doubted  but  the  house  was 
adjudged  to  me.  But  presently  that  fellow  ^  mounts 
the  rostra,  by  permission  of  Appius"",  and  tells  the 
people  that  the  pontifices  had  given  sentence  in  his 
favour,  but  that  I  was  attempting  to  get  possession 
by  force  ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  support  him  and 
Appius,  and  to  defend  their  own  liberties.  Upon 
this,  while  even  among  that  lowest  rabble  some 
wondered,  some  smiled  at  the  fellow's  madness,  I 
had  determined  not  to  come  forward  till  the  consuls, 
by  the  decree  of  the  senate,  should  first  have  con- 
tracted for  the  rebuilding  of  Catulus's  portico °. 
On  the  first  of  October  was  held  a  full  senate,  at 
which  all  those  pontifices,  who  were  senators,  were 
present  Marcellinus,  who  was  much  attached  to 
me,  being  first  called  upon  to  speak,  inquired  of 
them  what  they  had  intended  by  their  sentence. 
Upon  which  M.  Lucullus,  in  the  name  of  all  his 
colleagues,  replied,  that  the  pontifices  were  the 
judges  of  religion,  the  senate  of  the  law  :  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  given  their  opinion  upon  the 
point  of  religion ;  that  they  would  speak  of  the  law 
in  the  senate.  Each  of  them  then  being  asked  his 
opinion  in  turn,  argued  at  length  in  my  favour. 
When  it  came  to  Clodius  to  speak,  he  wished  to 
wear  out  the  day° ;  nor  was  there  any  end  to  it, 
till  after  having  spoken  for  nearly  three  hours,  he 
was  at  length  compelled,  by  the  disapprobation 
and  clamour  of  the  senate,  to  bring  his  discourse 
to  a  conclusion.  A  decree  of  the  senate  being  then 
made  agreeably  to  the  proposal  of  Marcellinus, 
with  only  one  dissentient  voice,  Serranus  inter- 
ceded i>.  Immediately  both  consuls  referred  it  to 
the  senate  to  take  this  intercession  into  considera- 
tion ;  and  the  most  dignified  opinions  were  pro- 
nounced, that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  senate 
that  my  house  should  be  restored  to  me ;  that 
Catulus's  portico  should  be  rebuilt ;  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  senate  <i  should  be  supported  by  all 
the  magistrates ;  that  if  any  violence  was  offered, 
the  senate  would  consider  it  to  have  been  done  by 
his  means  who  had  interposed  his  negative.  Ser- 
ranus took  fright,  and  Cornicinus  had  recourse  to 
his  old  farce ;  and  having  cast  off  his  upper  gar- 
ment, he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  son-in- 
law'.  He  asked  to  have  the  night  to  consider  of 
ity  which  they  were  not  disposed  to  grant,  for  they 
had  not  forgotten  the  first  of  January".  With  some 
difficulty,  however,  this  was   acceded  to  by  my 

1  ClodiiuL 

n  Appius  was  at  this  time  pnetor. 

n  This  adjoined  to  the  area  of  Gioero's  bouse,  and  had 
partly  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  Clodius's  temple  of 
liberty. 

o  This  was  sometimes  practised  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
peding the  progress  of  any  decree  of  tlie  senate. 

p  Any  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  had  the  power 
of  stopping  the  deorees  of  the  senate,  which  was  called 
interceding. 

q  The  acts  of  the  senate,  when  they  were  not  suffered 
to  pass  on  to  a  decree,  were  called  auctoritaUs. 

r  Cornicinus  was  father-in-law  to  Serranus. 

•  It  was  on  the  first  of  January,  upon  occasion  of  the 
debate  on  Cicero's  recall,  that  Serranus  and  Cornicinus  had 
done  the  same  thing  before ;  but  at  that  time  Serranus 
persisted  in  his  opposition. 


consent.  The  next  day  the  decree  of  the  senate  was 
made,  which  I  sent  you.  Then  the  consuls  con- 
tracted  for  the  restoring  of  CatuhiB*8  portico. 
What  Clodius  had  done  was  immediately  demo- 
lished by  the  contractors,  with  universal  approba- 
tion.  The  consuls,  by  the  opinion  of  their  councils 
valued  what  had  been  erected  upon  the  ground  at 
2000  8estertia(  16,000/.)";  the  other  things  very 
illiberally.  My  Tusculanum  at  500  sestertia  (4000/). 
The  Formianum  at  250  sestertia  (2000^.  This 
valuation  was  very  much  censured,  not  only  by  all 
the  best  people,  but  even  by  the  common  sort. 
You  will  naturally  ask,  then,  what  was  the  cause 
of  it.  They  say  it  was  my  modesty,  in  neither 
objecting,  nor  strenuously  urging  my  claims.  But 
that  is  not  the  case,  for  this  might  indeed  have 
been  of  advantage  to  me  ;  but  these  same  people, 
my  Titus  Pomponius,  I  say  these  very  people, 
whom  you  know  well  enough,  who  have  clipped 
my  wings,  are  unwilling  to  let  them  grow  again  ; 
but  I  hope  they  are  already  growing.  Do  you  only 
come  to  me,  which  I  am  afraid  of  your  not  doing 
till  late,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  your  and  my  fnend 
Varro.  Having  put  you  in  possession  of  what  has 
been  done,  let  me  inform  you  of  my  further  designs. 
I  have  engaged  myself  to  Pompeius  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  in  no  degree  to  be  prevented  from  being  at 
liberty,  if  I  should  wish  it,  either  to  offer  myself 
for  the  censorship,  should  the  next  consuls  hold 
the  comitia  for  that  purpose,  or  to  take  a  votive 
legation^  of  almost  all  the  shrines  and  groves ;  for 
so  my  affairs  required^.  And  I  wished  to  have  it 
in  my  power  either  to  canvass,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  to  go  from  Rome  :  and  in  the  mean 
time  I  thought  it  desirable  to  keep  in  the  sight  of 
the  citizens  who  had  shown  me  such  great  kind- 
ness.  These  are  my  views  with  regard  to  the  public, 
but  my  domestic  concerns  are  greatly  embroiled. 
The  building  of  my  house  at  Rome  is  going  on. 
You  know  with  what  expense,  and  what  trouble,  I 
am  restoring  my  Formianum,  which  I  am  neither 
able  to  relinquish,  nor  to  see.  My  Tusculanum  I 
have  advertised  for  sale.  I  cannot  easily  do  with- 
out a  villa  near  the  city.  The  kindness  of  my 
friends  has  been  exhausted  in  that  business,  which 
has  produced  nothing  but  disgrace ;  which  you 
felt  at  a  distance,  I  in  fact*.  By  their  favour  and 
assistance  I  should  easily  have  obtained  everything, 
if  my  own  defenders  had  permitted  it.  But  I  have 
now  great  trouble  from  this  source.  The  other 
things  which  vex  me  are  of  a  more  secret  nature  ^. 
I  enjoy  the  affection  of  my  brother  and  of. my 
daughter.     I  am  expecting  you. 

t  It  appears  that  the  magistrates  were  accustomed  to 
have  the  opinion  of  a  cotmcU  in  conducting  basiness  of 
importance  that  was  entrusted  to  them. 

n  Cicero  had  paid  for  it  89.00(H. 

▼  The  senators  not  being  permitted  by  law  to  abaont 
themselves  from  Rome  without  leave,  used  the  subterfuge 
of  an  honorary  lieutenancy,  or  expiation  of  a  vow,  to  set 
themselves  at  liberty.    See  book  li.,  latter  18. 

w  The  disorder  into  which  his  affairs  had  been  thrown 
in  different  parts  of  Italy,  made  it,  I  suppose,  either  a  real, 
or  a  pretended  reason,  for  having  these  votive  legations  in 
so  many  places. 

X  The  text  is  obscure,  and  perhaps  faulty. 

r  Probably  alluding  to  the  ill-humour  of  Terentia,  which 
occasioned  increasing  vexation,  and  drove  him  at  last  to  a 
divorce. 
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LETTER  III. 

I  KNOW  yon  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  what 
18  doing  here,  and  in  what  concenu  me,  to  hear  it 
from  myself ;  not  that  such  matters,  which  are  done 
in  the  £Etoe  of  the  world,  can  be  more  certain  from 
my  pen,  than  from  anybody  else  who  may  write  to 
you,  or  tell  you  about  them ;  but  that  you  may 
perceive  from  my  style  how  I  am  affected  by  them, 
and  what  is  the  present  feeling  of  my  mind,  and 
condition  of  my  life.  On  the  ^rd  of  November, 
the  workmen  were  violently  driven  from  my 
ground  by  armed  men;  the  portico  of  Catulus, 
which  was  rebuilding  by  contract  entered  into  by 
the  consuls,  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
and  which  had  already  reached  the  roof,  was  thrown 
down.  My  brother  Quintus's  house  was  first  injured 
by  stones  thrown  from  my  area,  then  set  on  lire  by 
order  of  Clodius,  in  sight  of  the  whole  city,  with 
lighted  materials,  to  the  great  grief  and  lamen- 
tation, I  say  not  of  all  good  people,  for  I  know  not 
if  there  are  any,  but  fairly  of  all  people.  He  rushed 
on  impetuously ;  and,  after  this  outrage,  seemed  to 
think  of  nothing  but  the  slaughter  of  his  enemies  ; 
went  round  from  street  to  street,  and  openly  invited 
the  sUves  to  revolt".  Before,  when  he  avoided*  a 
trial,  he  had  indeed  a  difficult  case,  and  strong 
evidence  against  him;  but  yet  he  had  a  case,  he 
might  deny  the  fact,  be  migl^t  lay  it  upon  others, 
he  might  even  defend  some  of  the  charges  as  war- 
ranted by  law.  After  this  ruin,  fire,  plunder,  he  is 
deserted  by  his  friends,  and  scarcely  retains  Deci- 
mus  the  marshal,  or  Gellius :  he  uses  the  counsel 
of  slaves  ;  he  sees  that  if  he  should  kill  all  whom  he 
wished,  his  cause  upon  trial  could  not  be  worse 
than  it  is  already.  Therefore  as  I  was  going  down 
the  Sacred  Street  on  the  3d  of  November,  he  pur- 
sued me  with  his  mob  ;  shouts,  stones,  sticks, 
swords,  all  unforeseen.  I  retreated  into  the  vesti- 
bule of  Tertins  Damion  ;  they  who  were  with  me 
easily  prevented  these  rioters  from  entering.  He 
might  himself  have  been  killed.  But  I  begin  to 
use^  dieting;  I  am  tired  of  manual  operations. 
When  he  saw  that  he  was  driven  by  the  general 
voice  not  to  trial,  but  to  punishment,  he  afterwards 
imitated  all  the  Catilines  and  AcidinL  For  on  the 
1 2th  of  November  he  was  so  determined  to  destroy 
and  bum  Milo's  house  on  Mount  Germalus,  that 
openly  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  brought 
men  with  shields  and  drawn  swords,  and  others 
with  lighted  torches.  He  had  taken  possession  of 
tile  house  of  P.  Sulla  as  his  camp,  to  conduct  the 
siege.  At  that  time  Q.  Flaccns  brought  out  from 
MUo's  Annian  house *^  some  determined  men, killed 
the  most  notorious  of  the  Clodian  mob,  and 
vnshed  to  kill  him,  but  he  took  refuge  in  the  inner 
part  of  the  building.  On  the  14th  Sulla  came  to 
the  senate,  Clodius  staid  at  home,  Marcellinus  was 
admirable,  everybody  was  exasperated.    Metellus 

*  The  servants  of  the  ancient  Romans  were  all  alaves,  of 
which  they  kept  a  prodigious  number. 

•  On  this  occasion  he  had  been  accused  hy  Mile  for  the 
Tiolenees  committed  while  he  was  tribune.  The  consul 
H etelluB  contrived  to  prevent  the  prosecution. 

^  Perhaps  it  ought  to  be  written  *'  Diaeta  curare  indpla** 
As  it  stands,  the  sense  is,  that  '*  I  begin  to  have  my  affairs 
protected  by  gentle  methods."*  In  the  other  case  it  would 
mean,  that  '*  I  begin  to  treat  Clodius  by  gentle  methods." 

c  Many  of  the  opulent  citizens  had  more  than  one  house 
at  Rome ;  frequently  by  adoption  or  bequest. 


wasted  the  time  of  speaking  by  cavilling,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  Oppius',  and  even  by  your 
friend «,  of  whose  firmness  and  excellence  your 
letters  have  spoken  so  truly'.  Sestiua  was  out- 
rageous ;  Clodius,  if  hia  election  '  were  not  suffered 
to  take  place,  threatened  the  city.  Upon  the  pro- 
posal of  Marcellinus's  motion,  which  he  delivered 
from  a  written  paper,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of 
my  case,  the  area,  the  burning,  my  personal  dan- 
ger, and  made  them  all  to  precede  the  comitia^ ; 
one  declared^  that  he  would  observe  the  heavens  J 
on  all  the  comitia  days.  Then  followed  factious 
speeches  from  Metellus,  rash  ones  from  Appius, 
furious  ones  from  Publius.  This,  howcTer,  is  the 
sum  ;  unless  Milo  had  declared  his  observation  of 
the  heavens  in  the  Campus  Martius,  the  comitia 
would  have  taken  place.  On  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber Milo  came  into  the  Campus  Martius  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  with  a  great  attendance. 
Clodius,  though  he  had  a  chosen  band  of  runaway 
slaves,  dared  not  come  into  the  field.  Milo  re- 
mained till  noon  with  great  honour,  and  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  people.  The  struggle  of  the  three 
brothers''  was  disgraceful,  their  strength  broken, 
their  fury  contemptible.  Metellus  challenges  a 
prohibition  in  the  forum  the  next  day  ;  that  tiiere 
was  no  occasion  to  come  into  the  Campus  Martius 
by  night ;  that  he  should  be  in  the  forum  at  seven 


d  Manutius  has*  not  without  reason  conjectured  that  it 
ought  to  be  written  Appius,  who  was  Clodius's  brother, 
and  was  pnetor,  and  was  in  the  senate. 

«  It  is  generally  supposed  that  Cicero  here  moans  Hor- 
tensius. 

f  This  is  said  ironically,  Cicero  having  had  some  reason 
to  suspect  that  Hortenslus  acted  towards  him  nngeno- 
ronsly. 

s  He  was  at  this  time  candidate  for  the  office  of  sdUe. 
His  election  would  prevent  all  Judicial  proceedings  against 
him  till  the  expiration  of  his  year. 

b  The  comitia  for  the  election  of  SFdilea 

*  Proecripsit.  It  has  been  doubted  what  was  the  nomi- 
native to  this  verb.  I  believe  it  to  be  used  indefinitely, 
and  without  a  nominative.  That  this  is  sometimes  done 
by  ancient  authors,  has  been  observed  by  Bentley  on  the 
construction  of  the  word  *'inquit,"  Hor.  1  Serm.  iv.  78. 
Bishop  Pearce  has  extended  this  observation  to  some  other 
words  in  his  note  upon  1  Cor.  vi.  16L  Many  other  examples 
of  the  same  kind  might  be  produced  both  in  sacred  and 
profane  writings.  Of  the  former  I  would  instance  the  word 
iiroKak^wrtrcu,  1  Cor.  ill.  13,  which  has  given  some  trou- 
ble to  commentators,  and  among  the  rest  to  Pearce  himself. 
I  apprehend  it  to  be  used  absolutely  or  indefinitely,  and 
without  any  nominative—"  it  is  revealed,"  or  **  revelation 
is  made."  It  is  used  in  the  same  manner  again,  c.  xiv.  3a 
So  2  Cor.  ill.  16,  fivUa  9*  ftv  ifurrpi^ — "  whenever 
any  one  turn."  I  Cor.  xiv.  ft  and  13,  BttpfiTl^t^y^'*  one 
Interpret,"  or  ••  it  be  interpreted."  Bo  Luke  xvt  9, 
i4^wprcu  vfids — "  that  you  may  be  received."  Among 
profane  authors  we  find  the  same  construction,  as  4pi4x*' 
rai,  Arr.  Epict  i.  SS,  **  Does  any  one  admit  ?*'  rhv  ^ov 
bpiiorrou  irpwrioKlay  kmov,  AristoL  Eth.  ilL  6.  «  People 
define."  And  in  Latin,  Ordinis  hcc  virtus  erit  et  venus, 
aut  ego  fallor,  Ut  Jam  nunc  dicat,  &c.— '*  that  one  should 
say."  Hor.  Ars  Poet  42.  So  again,  v.  2fi2,  Trimetris 
accrescere  Jussit  nomen  lambcis— *'  it  was  ordained."  And 
similar  to  these  is  *•  putant,"  Clc  Nat.  Deor.  U.  16—"  it  is 
supposed." 

i  The  magistrates  only  were  allowed  to  observe  the  hea- 
vens for  the  purpose  of  divination;  and  when  they  did  so, 
no  comitia  could  be  held. 

k  Clodius,  Appius,  and  MeteUns:  the  latter  was  not 
properly  a  brother,  but  a  coushi.  This  use  of  the  Latin 
word  **  frater  **  has  before  been  taken  notice  of. 
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in  the  morning.  Therefore,  on  the  21it  Milo  came 
before  snn-rifle  into  the  forum.  Metellus  at  the 
first  dawn  was  hastening  secretly  to  the  Campus 
Martins  through  by-ways ;  Milo  comes  up  to  him 
between  the  groves^ ;  forbids  the  comitia :  he  with- 
drew under  the  severe  and  opprobrious  scoffs  of 
Q.  Flaccus.  The  22d  was  market  day"".  On 
that  day,  and  the  day  following,  there  was  no 
meeting.  It  is  on  the  24th  that  I  am  writing,  at 
three  o*clock  in  the  morning :  Milo  is  already  in 
possession  of  the  Campus  Martins.  Marcellus  the 
candidate  "  is  snoring,  so  that  I,  who  am  his  neigh- 
bour, might  hear  him.  Clodius's  yestibule,  I  am 
told,  is  deserted,  there  being  but  a  few  ragged 
fellows,  without  even  a  lantern.  Their  party  com- 
plained that  it  was  all  my  doing,  little  knowing  the 
spirit  and  the  ability  of  that  hero**.  His  courage 
is  admirable.  I  send  you  rare  news.  But  this  is 
the  sum  of  the  whole :  I  do  not  think  the  comitia 
wiU  be  held,  and  I  do  think  that  Publius,  if  he  is 
not  first  killed,  will  be  brought  to  trial  by  Milo.  If 
he  come  in  his  way,  I  foresee  that  he  will  be  killed 
by  Milo ;  he  does  not  hesitate  to  do  it ;  he  openly 
professes  it ;  my  fatef  does  not  intimidate  him, 
for  he  has  had  no  envious  and  faithless  counsellor, 
nor  does  he  mean  to  trust  to  any  inactive  great 
man.  My  mind  alone  is  in  full  vigour,  even  more 
so  than  when  I  was  in  power ;  in  my  property  I  am 
wasted ;  yet  I  contrive  to  repay  the  liberality  of  my 
brother  Quintus  against  his  will,  from  the  resources 
of  my  friends  rather  than  my  own,  lest  I  should  be 
quite  exhausted.  In  your  absence  I  am  at  a  loss 
what  measures  to  take  respecting  the  general  state 
of  my  affairs  ;  therefore  hasten  up. 


LETTER   IV. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  before  it  was  light, 
Cincius  made  himself  most  agreeable  to  me  by 
informiog  me  that  you  were  in  Italy,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  send  a  servant  to  you,  whom  I  would 
not  suffer  to  go  without  a  letter  from  me  ;  not  that 
I  have  anything  particular  to  tell  you,  especially 
being  now  so  near ;  but  that  I  might  assure  you 
that  your  arrival  is  most  grateful  to  me,  and  what 
I  have  been  most  anxiously  expecting.  Therefore, 
fiy  up,  in  order  to  gratify  your  own  affection,  and 
to  feel  the  effects  of  mine.  We  will  settle  other 
matters  when  we  meet  I  write  this  in  haste.  As 
soon  as  you  arrive,  come  with  your  attendants  to 
my  house;  I  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  you. 
You  will  find  a  noble  arrangement  of  Tyrannic  for 
the  library  of  my  books,  the  remains  of  which  ave 
much  better  than  I  had  supposed.  I  should  be 
glad  also  if  you  would  send  me  two  of  your  library 
clerks,  whom  Tyrannic  may  employ  in  repairing 
my  books,  and  other  offices,  and  that  you  would 
direct  them  to  bring  some   parchment  to  make 

1  A  part  of  the  city  so  called,  where  it  is  to  be  suppoeed 
there  were,  or  had  been,  groves  of  trees. 

a  The  nundituB,  which  were  held  every  ninth  day,  and 
were  hoUdays,  when  the  comitia  could  not  be  held. 

n  Candidate  for  the  office  of  asdlle  with  Clodlus.  What 
is  hera  said  of  him  may  probably  allude  partly  to  his  being 
prone  to  sleep,  and  partly  to  his  giving  up  all  idea  of  the 
comitia  being  held  that  day. 

o  Milo. 

p  The  charge  against  Cicero  when  he  was  banished  was, 
that  he  had  put  Roman  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial. 


indexes,  which  I  think  you  Greeks  call  syllabuses. 
But  this  according  to  your  convenience.  But  do 
you  at  all  events  come,  if  you  can  stay  in  this  part 
of  the  country',  and  can  bring  Pilia',  for  this  is 
reasonable,  and  Tullia  wishes  it.  In  good  truth  you 
have  bought  a  splendid  situation.  I  understand 
your  gladiators  fight  admirably.  If  you  had  chosen 
to  contract  for  them,  you  might  have  saved  your- 
self these  two  charges".  But  of  these  things 
hereafter.  Only  mind  to  come  ;  and,  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  me,  remember  about  the  librarians. 


LETTER  V. 

What  say  you  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  I  should 
wish  my  compositions  to  be  read  and  approved  by 
anybody,  rather  than  by  you  ?  Why  then  have  I 
sent  them  first  to  anybody  else  ?  I  was  pressed  by 
him'  to  whom  I  sent  them,  and  had  no  other  copy. 
What  ?  Besides  (for  I  have  some  time  been  nibbling 
at  what  must  be  swallowed  at  last)  a  recantation  of 
my  sentiments  seemed  to  be  rather  disreputable. 
But  farewell  to  upright,  and  true,  and  honourable 
counsels !  It  is  not  to  be  believed  what  perfidy 
there  u  in  those  chiefs  ^,  as  they  wish  to  be ;  and 
as  they  would  be,  if  they  had  any  honesty.  I  have 
understood  and  known  them,  having  been  invited, 
deserted,  cast  off  by  them  ;  yet  it  bad  been  my  in- 
tention to  co-operate  with  them  in  the  republic 
They  are  the  same  that  they  were :  I  have  at  length 
by  your  instruction  grown  wiser.  You  will  say 
that  you  advised,  and  persuaded  me  what  to  do ; 
but  not  to  write  also.  But  I  chose  to  lay  myself 
under  an  obligation  to  maintain  this  new  connexion ; 
and  to  prevent  my  relapsing  to  those,  who,  when 
they  ought  to  pity,  do  not  cease  to  envy  me.  How- 
ever I  have,  as  I  wrote  you  word,  been  very  tem- 
perate in  my  subject.  I  shall  become  more 
exuberant,  if  both  he  receives  it  kindly,  and  these 
people  show  their  vexation ;  who  ill  endure  that  I 
should  possess  a  villa  which  had  belonged  to 
Catulus,  and  do  not  consider  that  I  bought  it  of 
Vettius  ^ ;  who  say  that  it  did  not  become  me  to 
build  a  house ;  that  I  ought  rather  to  seU  one.  But 
what  more?  If  in  the  public  expression  of  my 
sentiments  I  have  spoken  anything  which  they 
might  approve ;  yet  their  joy  is,  that  I  should  have 
spoken  contrary  to  the  wish  of  Pompeiua.  But 
there  is  now  an  end  of  this ;  and  since  those,  who 
have  no  power,  do  not  choose  to  behave  kindly  to 
me,  let  me  try  to  be  kindly  received  by  those  who 
have.  You  will  say,  **  I  wished  it  long  ago."  I 
know  that  you  wished  it ;  and  that  I  was  a  very 

4  At  Antium. 

'  Pilia  was  betrothed  to  Attlcns,  but  not  yet  married : 
unless  we  suppose  with  M.  Mongault  that  this  letin'  should 
be  divided  into  two,  the  first  written  lh»n  Rome,  the  othsr 
from  Antium,  after  Atticus's  marriage. 

"  Purchasing  gladiators,  and  purchasing  a  place  for  them 
to  exhibit :  so  I  understand  this  passage,  wldeb.  is  not  Tery 
clear.  These  gladiators  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  hononr 
ofCcciUos.    See  book  iiL  letter  aa 

*■  This  seems  to  have  bean  Cssar,  to  whom  Cioen  had 
sent  a  complimentary  poem. 

«  He  probably  means  those  who,  while  they  professed  to 
support  the  republic,  were  actuated  by  Jeakmqr  towards 
Cicero,  as  he  frequently  insinuates  in  other  letters 

V  There  were  several  of  this  name,  all  of  them  people  of 
obscurity,  and  thereby  forming  a  contrast  to  the  family  of 
Catulus. 
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an.  But  it  is  now  time  that  I  thonld  haye  regard 
to  myself,  since  I  can  by  no  means  have  the  regard 
of  these  people.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  frequent  visits  to  my  house.  Crassipes'^ 
mns  away  with  my  means.  You  may  come  from 
the  direct  road  into  the  grounds  ;  this  seems  more 
convenient  You  will  return  home  the  next  day, 
for  what  does  it  signify  to  you  ?  But  I  will  see 
about  it  \  Your  people  have  highly  decorated  my 
library  by  their  arrangement  and  coverings.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  commend  them  for  it. 


LETTER  VI. 

Rbsfectino  Lentulns,  I  bear  it  as  I  ought. 
We  have  lost  a  good,  and  a  great  man,  and  one  who 
tempered  a  noble  spirit  with  much  kindness.  It 
is  some  consolation,  though  a  poor  one,  that  I  by 
no  means  lament  his  fate  like  Saufeius,  and  the  rest 
of  your  sect '.  For  he  so  Iqved  his  country,  that 
indeed  I  may  consider  him  to  have  been  snatched 
firom  its  ruin  by  some  favour  of  the  gods.  For 
what  can  be  more  disgraceful  than  our  life  ?  mine 
especially  ?  As  for  you,  though  yon  have  all  the 
endowments  of  a  statesman,  you  have  addicted 
yourself  to  no  party,  but  feel  a  common  interest  in 
all ;  while  I,  if  I  speak  of  the  republic  as  I  ought, 
am  thought  mad ;  if,  as  I  am  obliged  to  do,  a  slave ; 
if  I  say  nothing,  oppressed  and  fettered.  How 
much  cause  then  have  I  for  grief?  which  is  also 
aggravated  by  this  circumstance,  that  I  cannot  even 
express  it  for  fear  of  appearing  ungrateful.  What 
if  I  should  retire,  and  shelter  myself  in  some  port 
of  rest  ?  It  is  in  vain.  Rather  let  me  rush  into 
war,  and  take  the  field.  Shall  I  then  submit  to 
be  a  follower,  who  have  refused  to  be  a  leader  ?  So 
it  must  be ;  for  so  I  see  it  pleases  yon,  whom  I 
wish  I  had  always  minded.  What  remains  is  (ac- 
cording to  the  proverb)  **  Sparta  is  your  lot,  make 
the  best  of  it.''  In  good  truth  I  cannot ;  and  I 
approve  the  conduct  of  Philozenus,  who  chose 
rather  to  be  conducted  back  to  prison  *.  But  I 
study  in  this  place  to  discard  these  sentiments  *; 
and  you,  when  we  meet,  shall  confirm  my  purpose. 
I  perceive  that  you  sent  me  several  letters,  which  I 
received  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  this  even  added 
to  my  sorrow  ;  for  by  accident  I  first  read  three, 
in  wMch  it  was  stated  that  Lentulns  was  rather 
better ;  then  came  this  thunderstroke  in  the  fourth. 

w  TulUa  beooming  a  widow  by  the  death  of  her  husband 
L.  Piso,  was  lately  married  to  Craasipes,  to  whom  Cioero 
liad  to  pay  her  dower. 

X  Theae  ezprenions  are  attended  with  that  obeeorlty 
which  must  always  be  found  in  familiar  letters,  from  their 
relation  to  drcumstancea  that  are  unknown  to  the  reader. 
It  aeems  to  me  most  probable  tiiat  they  may  refer  to  some 
letter  of  Attious's  inviting  Cioero  to  oome  to  him  at  Rome. 
For  that  Attlous  was  at  Rome,  appears  fh>m  his  frequent 
rislts  to  Cicero's  house  while  it  was  rebuilding;  and  that 
Cioero  was  himself  at  Antlum,  may  be  concluded  fTom  the 
mention  of  his  library,  which  is  known  to  have  been  at 
his  villa  near  that  place. 

7  Of  the  sect  of  the  Bplonreens,  who  placed  all  their 
happiness  in  present  enjoyment  See  book  1.  letter  8, 
note*. 

>  Rathw  than  commend  the  verses  of  Dionyshis  the 
Tjrrant 

•  The  sense  of  this  passage  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
misiqiiprehended,  by  not  adverting  to  the  force  of  the  word 
Uta^  which  I  conceive  to  mean  **  sach  sentiments  as  he 
had  hitherto  held." 


But,  as  I  said,  it  is  not  he  that  is  to  be  pitied ;  but 
we,  who  are  slaves.  Respecting  the  Hortensiana^, 
which  you  advise  me  to  write ;  I  am  engaged  in 
other  subjects,  yet  am  not  unmindful  of  your 
injunction.  But  in  truth  at  the  very  outset  I 
relinquished  it,  that  I  might  not  appear  fooUshly  to 
have  been  offended  with  the  unkindness  of  a  friend ; 
then  again  foolishly  to  proclaim  it  by  writing.  I 
was  at  the  same  time  apprehensive  lest  the  depth  of 
my  abasement,  which  has  appeared  in  my  actions, 
might  become  still  more  conspicuous  if  I  should 
write  anything ;  and  that  offering  satisfaction  might 
seem  to  partake  of  levity,  but  I  will  consider 
of  it.  Do  you  only  let  me  hear  something  from 
you  as  often  as  possible.  Desire  Lucceius  to  show 
you  the  letter  which  I  have  just  sent  him,  in  which 
I  ask  him  to  write  the  account  of  my  transactions  ; 
I  hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  it  ^.  Encourage 
him  to  set  about  the  work ;  and  thank  him  for  hav. 
ing  agreed  to  undertake  it.  Look  after  my  house  < 
as  far  as  you  can.  Say  aomething  proper  to  Ves- 
torius,  who  is  very  liberal  towards  me. 


LETTER  Vn. 

Nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  than  your 
letter,  which  relieved  my  mind  from  great  uneasi- 
ness, on  account  of  our  dear  boy  Quintus  *.  Cha- 
rippus  had  come  hither  two  hours  before,  and  had 
quite  firightened  me.  As  to  what  yon  say  of  Apol- 
lonius ;  what  evil  spirit  has  possessed  him,  a  fellow 
from  Greece,  to  suppose  he  might  throw  his  affairs 
into  disorder,  like  the  Roman  knights  ?  for  Terentius 
might  plead  his  right '.  With  respect  to  Metellus, 
peace  to  the  dead  ;  but,  however,  for  many  years 

there  has  not  died  a  citizen,  who .     I  will  be 

answerable  for  your  money.  For  what  need  you 
fear,  whomsoever  he  has  made  his  heir  ?  unless  it 
is  Publius.     But  he   has  not  done  improperly, 

although  he  was  himself ' .     Therefore,  on  his 

account,  you  will  not  have  occasion  to  open  your 
coffers.  In  what  concerns  the  others  ^,  you  must 
be  more  cautious.  You  will  have  the  goodness  to 
attend  to  my  requesU  about  my  house^ ;  you  will 
set  a  guard ;  you  will  warn  Milo.  The  people  of 
Arpinum  are  clamorous  on  the  subject  of  Laterium^  ? 
What  say  you  ?  I  for  my  partem  sorry.     But  (as 

^  The  Hortensiana  seems  to  have  been  some  work  either 
to  be  dedicated  to  Hortensius,  or  complimentary  and  con- 
oUlatory  towards  him. 

e  This  letter  is  still  extant.— Epu  Fam.  book  v.  letter  12. 

<i  Whksh  was  rebuilding  at  Rome.  Bee  letter  3  of  this 
book. 

«  The  son  of  Q.  Cicero,  the  same  whom  be  afterwards 
oalls  the  young  Cicero. 

f  Terentius  was  a  Roman  knight.  It  is  probable  that 
Attlous  may  have  had  some  money  dealings  with  him,  and 
with  ApoUonlus,  and  that  they  were  both  defkulters. 

S  These  breaks  are  evidently  indicative  of  some  reproach- 
ful expressions,  of  which  Cioero  checked  the  utterance  out 
of  respect  to  the  dead. 

^  This  refers  to  ApoUonius  and  Terentius. 

1  Cioero  had  likewise  in  a  former  letter  begged  his  friend 
to  look  after  it.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  and  directing  the 
workmen,  but  also  to  protect  it  from  the  violence  of  Clo- 
dius.    See  letter  3  of  this  book. 

J  Laterium  was  a  poasossion  of  Q.  Cicero  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood off  Arpinum.  By  some  alterations  he  seems  to 
have  given  ofTenoe  to  the  people  there. 
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Homer  sings)  **  he  disregards  their  words."  It 
only  remains  to  beg  that  you  will  continue  to  nurse 
and  to  love  the  young  Cicero,  as  you  do. 


LETTER    VIIL 

Many  passages  in  your  letter  delighted  me,  and 
nothing  more  than  your  "  dish  of  potted  cheese''." 
As  to  what  you  say  about  my  debts  being  reduced 
'*  to  a  shred,"  I  reply  by  the  proverb,  •*  call  no- 
body great  before  you  see  his  end  K"  I  find  nothing 
for  you  ready  built  in  the  country  ;  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  town  "^ ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it 
is  to  be  sold.  This  is  close  to  my  house.  Be 
assured  that  Antium  is  the  Bnthrotum  ■  of  Rome, 
as  that  of  yours  is  of  Corcyra.  Nothing  can  be 
quieter,  nothing  more  retired,  nothing  pleasanter. 
'*  However  despicable,  our  home  is  still  dear  ^^.^ 
But  since  Tyrannio  has  arranged  my  books,  a  new 
spirit  seems  to  animate  my  house ;  and  in  accom- 
plishing this,  Dionysius  and  your  Menophilus  have 
been  of  wonderful  assistance.  Nothing  can  be 
more  elegant  than  your  shelves,  now  that  the  books 
are  so  highly  distinguised  by  their  covers.  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you  of  the  success  of  the 
gladiators  p  ;  but  it  is  on  the  presumption  that  they 
conducted  themselves  well ;  if  otherwise,  I  do  not 
ask  about  them^. 

Apenas  was  scarcely  gone,  when  your  letter 
arrived.  What  say  you  ?  Do  you  think  he  will  not 
propose'  the  law  ?  Speak  louder,  I  beseech  you  ; 
for  I  seem  scarcely  to  have  heard  it.  But  let  me 
know  presently,  if  it  is  not  troublesome  to  you. 
As  a  day  has  been  added  to  the  holidays,  I  can  the 
better  spend  that  day  here  with  Dionysius.  I  am 
quite  of  your  mind  about  Trebonius.  With  respect 
to  Domititts ",  ''no  fig,  I  swear,  was  ever  so  like 
another,"  as  his  situation  is  to  mine  ;  either 
because  it  happens  through  the  same  people,  or 
because  it  is  beyond  all  expectation,  or  because 
there  are  no  honest  men  left.  In  one  respect  it  is 
unlike  ;  that  he  deseiVes  it.  But  with  respect  to 
the  misfortune  itself,  I  do  not  know  if  mine  were 
not  the  lesser ;  for  what  can  be  worse  than  this, 
that  he  who  has  been  all  his  life  looked  upon  as 
consul  elect  \  should  at  last  be  unable  to  obtain  the 

^  Several  parts  of  this  letter  refer  to  some  expressions 
previously  addressed  to  Cioero  by  Atticus.  Cicero  having 
been  living  in  retirement,  seems  to  have  given  oooasion  to 
Atticus  to  banter  him  on  his  spare  living,  from  which  he 
concludes  that  he  must  have  reduced  his  debts  to  a  mere 
trifle.  The  word  tjfrotarichum  is  met  with  again,  book 
xiv.  letter  16.  Raudutculum  occurs,  book  vL  letter  8, 
book  vii.  letter  2,  and  book  xiv.  letter  14. 

1  Cicero  replies  by  a  Greek  proverb,  the  meaning  of 
which  is,  that  be  must  not  presume  upon  the  extinction  of 
his  embarraaaments  before  it  took  place. 

"*  The  town  of  Antium,  from  whence  Cicero  writes. 

"  The  place  of  Attious's  residence  in  Epirus,  opposite  to 
Coxcyra. 

o  The  original  is  obscure,  and  probably  mutilated. 

P  See  letter  4  of  this  book. 

4  This  seems  to  have  been  the  conclusion  of  a  letto- 
despatched  by  a  slave  of  the  name  of  Apenas.  The  rest 
should  be  considered  either  as  a  separate  letter,  or  a  post- 
script written  after  recalling  his  messenger. 

r  It  is  uncertain  to  what  law  this  alludes. 

■  L.  Domitius  iEnobarbus. 

*■  He  was  of  a  noble  famOy,  and  had  obtained  all  the 
previous  offices  in  the  state  as  soon  as  he  was  of  an  age  to 
hold  them ;  but  was  kept  from  the  consulship  by  means  of 


consulate  ?  especially  when  he  stood  alone,  or  at 
most  had  only  one  competitor.  But  if  it  be,  which 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  that  he  has  in  the  memo- 
randums of  his  calendar  as  long  a  list  of  consuls  to 
come,  as  of  those  already  made,  what  can  be  more 
wretched  than  he  ?  unless  it  be  the  republic,  in 
which  there  is  no  hope  even  of  any  amendment. 
The  first  intelligence  I  had  of  Natta  was  from  your 
letter.  I  dislike  the  man.  You  ask  about  my 
poem.  What  if  it  should  endeavour  to  make  ita 
escape^?  Would  you  consent.'  With  regard  to 
Fabius  Luscus,  which  I  had  been  going  to  mention, 
he  was  always  very  friendly  to  me,  nor  had  I  ever 
borne  him  any  ill  will;  for  he  was  a  sensible,  modest, 
well  behaved  man.  As  I  did  not  happen  to  see 
him,  I  supposed  he  had  been  absent ;  till  I  heard 
from  this  Gavins  of  Flrmum,  that  he  was  in  Rome, 
and  had  been  there  all  along.  Can  such  a  trifling 
cause,  you  will  say,  have  offended  him  ?  He  had 
given  me  much  information  about  the  Firmian 
brothers.  What  may  be  the  reason  of  his  anger 
against  me,  if  he  is  angry,  I  am  quite  ignorant. 
Respecting  the  advice  you  give  me,  to  conduct 
myself  like  a  good  politician,  and  keep  my  own 
counsel ;  I  shall  do  so. '  But  I  stand  in  need  of 
greater  prudence  ;  for  which  I  shall  apply  to  yon, 
as  I  use  to  do.  I  wish,  if  you  have  any  access  to 
Fabius,  that  you  would  smell  out,  and  just  taste  that 
guest  of  yours  ^ ;  and  send  me  daily  accounts  of 
these,  and  all  other  matters.  When  you  have 
nothing  to  tell  me,  tell  me  even  that.     Farewell. 


LETTER  IX. 

(Grav.  X.) 
It  is  strongly  reported  at  Puteoli  that  Ptole- 
mseus  is  restored  to  his  kingdom^.  If  yon  have 
any  certain  information,  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
it.  I  am  here  feeding  on  Faustus's  library.  You 
might  suppose  perhaps  that  it  was  on  the  exquisite 
productions  of  Puteoli  and  Lucrinum.  There  is 
no  want  of  these;  but,  to  say  the  truth,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  republic,  I  have  lost  my  re- 
lish for  other  enjoyments  and  pleasures  ;  and  find 
support  and  refreshment  firom  books  alone:  and 
would  rather  occupy  that  little  seat  of  yours  under 
the  statue  of  Aristotle',  than  the  curule  chair  of 
these  people ;  and  rather  walk  with  you  at  your 
house,  than  with  him?*,  with  whom  I  see  I  most 
walk.  But  about  this  walk  chance  must  determine, 
unless  there  be  some  god  who  has  a  regard  to  ns. 
With  respect  to  my  gallery,  and  my  stove,  and  all 
that  Cyrus  *  is  engaged  to  do,  I  should  be  glad  if, 
as  far  as  you  can,  you  would  look  after  them  ;  and 
press  PhUotimus  to  despatch  ;  that  I  may  have  it 
in  my  power  to  make  you  some  return  in  this 
kind*.     Pompeius  came  to  Cumanum  the  23rd  of 


Pompeius  and  Crassns,  at  the  instigation  of  Cesar,  whom 
he  had  foolishly  provoked. 

«  What  if  I  should  think  of  publishing  it  ?  This  must 
be  the  poem  to  Caesar  mentioned  in  letter  5  of  this  book. 

▼  Supposed  to  mean  Saufeius. 

w  Ptolemeus  was  restored  by  Oabinius,  who  was  governor 
of  Syria,  but  was  not  authorised  to  re^stabUsh  Ptolenueas 
in  Egypt 

>  In  Atticns's  library.  7  Pompeius. 

*  An  architect.    See  book  iL  letter  3. 

•  By  receiving  Atticus  in  his  Ubraiy,  as  he  had  botn 
received  in  that  of  Atticus. 
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ApriL  He  immediately  leut  a  message  of  compli- 
ment to  me.  It  is  the  following  morning  that  I 
write  thia,  and  am  going  to  him. 


LETTER  X. 

{Gr<Bv.  ix.) 
I  SHOULD  be  glad  to  know  if  the  tribunes  really 
prevent  the  census  by  vitiating  the  days  for  hold- 
ing it ;  ^  such  is  the  report  here ;  likewise  what  they 
are  doing,  or  what  is  their  design  generally  respect- 
ing  the  censurate.  I  have  been  here  with  Pom- 
peitts.  He  talked  a  good  deal  about  the  repub- 
lic; and  was  dissatisfied  with  himself,  ''as  he 
said."  For  so  we  must  speak  of  this  man.  He 
despised  the  province  of  Syria,  and  extolled  that 
of  Spain.  Here  again  we  must  subjoin — "  as  he 
said.*'  And  I  imagine,  whenever  we  speak  of 
him,  we  should  add  this ;  as  Phocylides  dpes  in 
the  beginning  of  his  poems — "  This  also  is  by 
Phocylides.*'  He  expressed  his  thanks  to  you  for 
having  undertaken  to  place  the  statues  <^  for  him : 
and  towards  me  he  showed  particular  kindness. 
He  also  came  to  me  at  Cumanum  from  his  own 
villa.  He  appeared  to  me  to  desire  nothing  less 
than  that  Messala  should  stand  for  the  consvdship. 
If  you  know  anything  about  it,  I  should  wish  to 
be  informed.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  say- 
ing that  you  will  commend  my  fame  to  Lucceiua  ', 
and  that  you  frequently  visit  my  house.  My  bro- 
ther Quintus  writes  me  word,  that  having  now  his 
dear  Cicero  with  him,  he  should  go  to  you  the  7th 
of  May.  I  left  Cumanum  the  27th  of  April : 
and  the  same  day  I  was  at  Naples  with  Letus. 
The  28th  of  April,  early  in  the  morning,  I  have 
written  this,  setting  off  to  Pompeianum. 


LETTER  XL 

I  AM  d^hted  with  vour  letters,  two  of  which 
I  received  together  on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 
Go  on  to  tell  me  the  rest.  I  am  anxious  to  know 
the  whole  business.  Find  out  too,  if  you  can,  how 
this  is  :  you  may  do  it  through  Demetrius.  Pom- 
peitts  said  that  he  expected  Crassns  in  Albanum 
on  the  28th,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  they 
should  go  immediately  to  Rome,  to  examine  the 
accounts  of  the  public  renters.  I  asked  if  they 
would  do  it  during  the  exhibition  of  the  gla- 
diators ?  He  replied,  before  they  came  on.  How 
this  is,  if  you  either  know  at  present,  or  else  when 
he  is  come  to  Rome,  I  wish  you  would  send  me 
word.  Here  I  am  devouring  books  with  a  wonder- 
ful man,  (so  in  truth  I  esteem  him,)  Dionysius, 
who  sends  his  compliments  to  you,  and  all  your 
family.  **  Nothing  is  more  delicious  than  univer- 
sal information.'*  Therefore,  as  to  a  man  of  cu- 
riosity, write  to  me  distinctly  what  takes  place  the 
first  day,  what  the  second,  what  the  censors  do, 
what  Appius,  what  that  popular  Apuleia  *.  Lastly 


b  We  have  before  seen  inatances  of  this  practice  of  the 
magistrates,  who  observed  the  heavens  in  order  to  prevent 
the  public  business. 

c  These  statues  were  for  tike  ornament  of  the  theatre 
which  Pompeius  was  now  erecting. 

<i  By  encouraging  him  to  write  the  history  of  Cicero's 
consulship.    See  book  Iv.  letter  6. 

«  By  this  term  Cicero  is  supposed  to  mean  Clodius 


I  wish  you  to  inform  me  what  you  are  doing  your- 
self. For,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  not  so  much  de- 
lighted with  the  news,  as  with  your  letters.  I 
have  brought  nobody  with  me  besides  Dionysius : 
yet  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  without  your  con- 
versation. I  am  charmed  with  the  work '.  You 
will  give  my  book  to  Lucceius.  I  send  you  that 
of  Demetrius  Magnes,  that  you  may  have  a  per- 
son ready  to  bring  me  back  a  letter  from  you. 


LETTER  XIL 
EcNATiusf  is  at  Rome.  But  I  spoke  to  him 
strongly  upon  Halimetus's  business  at  Antium, 
and  he  promised  to  exert  his  influence  with  Aqui- 
lius.  You  will  be  able  to  see  him  therefore  if  you 
wiA  it.  I  scarcely  think  I  can  offer  my  assistance 
to  Macro ;  for  on  the  15th  I  see  there  is  to  be  an 
auction  at  Larinum,  which  will  last  three  days.  I 
hope,  therefore,  though  you  interest  yourself  so 
much  about  him,  that  you  will  excuse  me.  But, 
as  you  love  me,  come  with  Pilia  to  dine  ^  at  my 
house  the  2d  of  next  month :  in  short  you  must 
do  it.  On  the  1st  I  mean  to  dine  in  the  gardens 
of  Crassipes,  by  way  of  an  inn.  I  shall  elude  the 
order  of  tbe  senate  *  and  shall  get  home  after  din- 
ner, that  I  may  be  ready  the  next  morning  for 
Milo.  I  shall  there  see  you,  and  remind  you  of 
your  engagement.  All  my  fiunily  join  in  kind 
regards. 


LETTER  XTIL 
I  8ES  that  you  are  apprised  of  my  having  come 
to  TuscuUnum  the  15th  of  November ;  there  I  met 
Dionysius.  We  wish  to  be  at  Rome  the  15th  of 
next  month.  What  do  I  say  ?  we  wish  ?  nay,  but 
we  must  be  there.  Milo's  marriage  is  to  be  cele- 
brated ;  and  there  is  some  expectation  of  the 
comitia  being  held  K  If  this  is  confirmed,  I  am 
not  sorry  to  have  been  absent  during  the  alterca- 
tions, which  I  understand  have  taken  place  in  the 
senate  ^.  For  I  must  either  have  supported  what 
I  could  not  approve  ;  or  must  have  been  wanting 
in  attention,  where  I  ought  not  But  I  hope  you 
will  describe  to  me,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  these 
matters,  and  the  present  state  of  the  republic, 
and  how  the  consuls  ^  bear  this  rude  treatment. 

Apuleius  was  the  name  of  a  seditious  tribune  in  Marius's 
time,  who  had  driven  into  banishment  Metellus  Numidi- 
cus.  The  feminine  termination  is  added  in  contempt,  to 
mark  his  effeminacy  and  degeneracy. 

t  This  probably  alludes  to  something  contained  in 
Attfcus's  letters,  and  which  must  necessarily  remain 
obscure. 

g  A  banker.    See  book  vli.  letter  18. 

b  The  Latin  ecena»  which  is  usually  translated  supper, 
nearly  corresponds  to  our  dinner :  it  was  commonly  served 
about  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Tbe  jpran- 
dium  of  the  Romans  resembled  our  luncheon. 

>  This  order  required  every  senator  in  Rome  to  attend  at 
the  meetings  of  the  senate. 

J  The  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  next  year's  consuls, 
which  had  been  factiously  interrupted. 

^  These  altercations  probably  relate  to  the  proposal  of 
confirming  the  governments  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Syria,  to 
Caesar,  Pompeius,  and  Crassus,  for  five  years. 

1  Domitlus  ^noharbus  and  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher 
were  elected  almost  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  election 
having  been  prevented  from  taking  place  at  the  ordinary 
time. 
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I  am  quite  thirsty  for  news  :  and  if  you  ask  me,  I 
must  say  that  I  have  sad  misgivings.  They  say 
that  our  Crassus  went  out  in  his  military  dress  not 
quite  with  the  same  dignity  as  his  coSval  formerly 
L.  Paullus,  then  a  second  time  consul.  O  the 
wicked  man"*!  I  have  finished  the  oratorical 
books  with  care :  they  have  occupied  much  of  my 
time  and  attention :  you  may  get  them  transcribed. 
I  have  also  to  beg  this  of  you,  that  you  will  make 
me  an  accurate  representation  of  the  present  state 
of  things,  that  I  may  not  come  thither  quite  a 
stranger. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Our  friend  Vestorius  has  informed  me  by  letter, 
that  he  believes  you  left  Rome  on  the  10th  of 
May,  later  than  he  had  mentioned,  because  you 
had  not  been  quite  well.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
hear  that  you  are  better.  I  wish  you  would  write 
home  to  your  people  to  let  me  have  access  to  your 
books,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  you  were  there. 
Amongst  others,  I  particularly  want  Varro's  works". 
For  I  must  take  some  things  from  thence  for  the 
books  which  I  have  in  hand,  and  which  I  hope 
you  will  approve.  I  should  be  glad,  if  you  have 
any  news,  especially  from  my  brother  Quintus**, 
next  from  C.  C«sar,  and  if  you  can  tell  me  any- 
thing of  the  comitia,  or  the  republic,  (for  you 
commonly  soon  smell  out  these  matters,)  that  you 
would  let  me  know.  If  you  have  nothing  to  tell 
me,  yet  let  me  hear  from  you  ;  for  your  letters  can 
never  be  unseasonable,  or  unwelcome.  But,  above 
all,  I  beg  you  to  come  back  to  us  as  soon  as  you 
have  finished  your  business,  and  completed  your 
journey  '  to  your  mind.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Dionysius.     Farewell. 


LETTER  XV. 
(GriBV.  xvi.) 
You  may  judge  how  busy  I  am,  bv  receiving 
this  letter  <i  in  the  hand-writing  of  a  clerk.  On 
the  firequency  of  your  letters  I  have  nothing  to 
accuse  you :  but  most  of  them  only  let  me  know 
where  you  were,  as  coming  from  you  ;  or,  besides, 
informed  me  that  you  were  well.  I  was  particu- 
larly giad  to  receive  two  letters  of  this  kind  almost 
at  the  same  time,  which  you  sent  from  Buthrotum ; 
for  I  was  anxious  to  know  that  you  had  had  a  good 
passage.  But  this  frequent  correspondence  rather 
pleased  me  by  its  quickness  than  by  its  copious- 
ness. The  letter  which  your  guest  M.  Paccins 
delivered  to  me  was  indeed  important,  and  full  of 

">  CrasBiu  went  out  under  the  cnrae  of  the  trlbtme 
AteiiUL 

n  Varro  had  written  several  treatises  on  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Rome,  with  which  he  was  particularly  con- 
versant Cicero  was  probably  engaged  in  his  work  on 
Government. 

o  Q.  Cicero  wasUately  made  lleatenant  to  Cnsar  in 
Oanl. 

P  A  Journey  into  Asia,  mentioned  in  the  next  letter. 

q  Several  of  the  latter  letters  of  this  fourth  book,  espe- 
ciiilly  this,  seem  to  have  been  written  at  different  intervals, 
and  to  have  been  strangely  misarranged.  At  this  distance 
of  time  it  would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  diKotangle  their 
contents. 


matter.  To  this,  therefore,  I  shall  write  in  an- 
swer ;  and,  in  the  first  place,  must  tell  you  that  I 
have  shown  Paccius,  by  words  and  deeds,  the  weight 
of  your  recommendation :  so  that  though  he  was 
before  quite  a  stranger  to  me,  I  have  received  him 
into  close  familiarity.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the 
other  parts  of  your  letter.  Varro,  about  whom 
you  write  to  me,  shall  be  introduced  in  some 
place',  if  only  a  place  can  be  found  for  him.  But 
you  are  aware  of  the  nature  of  my  dialogues  ;  so 
that  in  those  upon  oratory,  which  you  so  highly 
commend,  no  mention  could  be  made  of  anybody, 
who  was  not  known,  or  heard  of,  by  those  who 
carry  on  the  disputation.  This,  which  I  have  b^;an 
on  the  subject  of  government,  I  have  attributed  to  the 
persons  of  Africanus,  and  Philus,  and  Lelius,  and 
Manilius :  and  haveadded  the  youngmenQ.  Tubero, 
P.  Rntilius,  and  Lselius's  two  sons-in-law  Scsevola 
and  Fannius.  I  thought,  therefore,  since  I  mean 
to  prefix  an  introduction  to  each  book,  as  Aris- 
totle has  done  in  those  which  he  calls  his  public 
treatises,  of  making  some  occasion  for  naming 
him ;  which  I  understand  you  approve.  I  only 
wish  I  maybe  able  to  accomplish  my  undertaking; 
for  I  have  embraced,  as  you  perceive,  a  great  and 
momentous  subject,  and  one  which  demands  modi 
leisure,  which  I  exceedingly  want.  When  in  those 
books  which  you  commend,  you  miss  the  person 
of  Scievola,  you  must  know  that  I  have  withdrawn 
it  not  inadvertently;  but  have  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  our  divine  Plato  in  his  Republic.  There, 
when  Socrates  had  come  into  the  Pineeus  to  Cepha- 
lus,  a  rich  and  pleasant  old  man,  as  long  as  the 
first  dialogue  was  going  on,  the  old  man  is  present 
at  the  disputation  ;  then,  having  himself  delivered 
his  opinion,  he  says  that  he  must  go  away  upon  some 
religious  business  ;  and  he  does  not  afterwards  re- 
turn. I  imagine  Plato  thought  it  hardly  proper  to  de- 
tain a  person  of  that  age  any  longer  in  so  protracted 
a  discussion.  Much  more  I  thought  it  right  to  use 
the  same  discretion  in  regard  to  Scsevola,  whose 
age  and  state  of  health  you  remember,  as  well  as 
his  honours ;  which  made  it  hardly  becoming  in 
him  to  remain  for  several  days  in  Crsssns's  Tus- 
culan  villa.  Besides,  the  subject  of  the  first  book 
was  congenial  with  Sc»vola*s  studies ;  the  others, 
as  you  know,  contain  technical  reasonings,  at 
which  I  did  not  choose  to  have  that  cheerftil  old 
man,  such  as  you  knew  him,  to  be  present.  I 
shall  pay  attention  to  what  you  tell  me  conoeming 
my  daughter's  settlement ;  for  by  the  testimony, 
as  you  say,  of  Aurelius,  it  is  a  good  security  :  and 
by  this  also  I  shall  recommend  myself  to  my  dear 
Tullia.  I  am  not  wanting  to  Vestorius :  for  I 
understand  this  to  be  your  wish ;  and  I  take  care 
to  let  him  know  iL  But  are  you  aware  of  his  dis- 
position, that  while  we  are  both  ready  to  serve 
him,  nothing  can  be  more  untractable .'  Now  for 
what  you  ask  about  C.  Cato.  You  know  that  he 
was  acquitted  on  the  Junian  and  Licinian  law ; 
and  I  foretell  that  he  will  be  acquitted  on  the 
Fufian ;  and  that,  with  even  more  satisfaction  to 
his  accusers  than  to  his  supporters.  He  has, 
however,  returned  into  friendship  with  me  and 
Milo.  Drusus  is  prosecuted  by  Licinius,  with 
leave  to  challenge  the  judges  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
The  rumours  about  Procilius  are  not  favourable ; 
but  you  know  how  the  judgments  are  given. 
*  That  is,  I  will  endeavour  to  introduce  hiM  nania  into 
some  part  of  my  writings. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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Hinmi  is  reconciled  with  Domitiiis.  The  decree 
of  the  senate,  which  the  consols  have  proposed 
reUting  to  the  proYinces.  *'  WhocTer  hereafter/' 
&c.,  never  pleased  me,  because  I  knew  that  the 
declaration  of  Memmius"  must  be  very  offensive 
to  Caesar.  My  friend  Messala,  and  his  compe- 
titor Domitius,  have  been  very  liberal  towards  the 
people.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  favour  in  which 
they  are  held ;  they  were  sure  of  being  consuls. 
But  the  senate  has  decreed,  that  previous  to  the 
oomitia  an  inquiry  should  be  made  without  pub- 
lishing the  results  These  resolutions,  which  were 
generally  applicable"  to  each  candidate,  gave  the 
candidates  great  alarm.  But  some  of  the  judges, 
amongst  whom  was  Opimius  A^ntins,  called  upon 
the  tribunes  to  prevent  any  judgment  without  the 
sanction  of  the  people.  This  succeeded.  The 
comitia  were  put  off  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  till 
the  law  for  the  reserved  judgment  should  be  passed : 
the  day  for  the  law  arrived :  Terentius  interceded : 
the  consuls,  who  had  conducted  the  business  with 
an  easy  hand,  referred  it  to  the  senate.  Here  was 
Abdera  itself*,  not  without  some  observatioDS 
from  me.  You  will  say,  *'  Cannot  you  be  quiet  ? '' 
Pardon  me ;  it  is  hardly  possible.  For  what  could 
be  so  absurd  ?  The  senate  had  decreed  that  the 
comitia  should  not  be  held  till  the  law  had  passed, 
and  if  anybody  interceded,  that  the  whole  business 
should  be  taken  again  into  consideration.  .  It  was 
first  moved  with  indifference ;  intercession  was 
made  without  any  apparent  unwillingness :  the 
business  was  referred  to  the  senate ;  upon  which 
they  passed  a  resolution,  that  it  was  desirable  the 
comitia  should  be  held  at  the  very  earliest  time. 
Scaurns,  who  was  acquitted  during  those  few  days 
of  business,  when  I  defended  his  cause  with  great 
eloquence,  (for  Scsevola  by  his  observation  of  the 
heavens  had  stopped  the  meetings  of  the  people 
every  day  till  the  end  of  September,  the  day  before 
I  write  this,)  had  given  ample  gratuities  to  the 
people  by  their  tribes  at  his  own  house;  but 
though  his  bounty  was  larger,  that  of  the  candi- 
dates who  had  been  before  him  seemed  to  be  more 
acceptable.  I  should  like  to  see  your  countenance 
while  you  read  this  ;  for,  to  say  the  truth,  you 
have  some  interest  in  having  this  traffic  continue 
through  several  returns  of  the  fair  days*.  But  the 
senate  was  to  be  held  to-day,  that  is,  the  ist  of 
October,  for  it  is  just  beginning  to  dawn.  There 
will  nobody  speak  freely  besides  Antius  and  Favo- 
nius  ;  for  Cato  is  ill.  About  me  you  need  not 
fear:  yet  I  make  no  promises.  What  more  do 
you  inquire  about  ?  the  judgments,  I  imagine, 
which  have  been  passed.     Drusus  and  Scaurus  are 


■  A  factious  engagement  entered  into  between  the  con- 
suls and  the  two  candidates,  Memmius  and  Domitius,  for 
their  mutual  support  The  decree  of  the  senate  alluded 
to  must  have  been  founded  on  this  iniquitous  contract, 
which  Memmius,  who  was  supported  by  Cesar,  declared 
afterwards  in  disgust  to  the  senate.  See  letter  18  of  this 
book. 

*  The  sentence  was  not  to  lie  declared  till  after  the  elec- 
tion, yet  so  as  to  make  void  the  election  of  those  who  should 
be  found  guilty. 

n  The  passage  in  the  original  is  obscure,  and  probably 
corrupt  I  have  given  what  I  suppoee  to  be  the  meaning 
of  it 

▼  Abdera  was  proverbially  a  land  of  folly  and  madness. 

^  The  nundina,  or  days  of  fair,  were  held  every  ninth 
day.  Attious  had  some  ooncem  with  than  by  reason  oi 
his  money  transactions. 


found  not  guilty.  It  is  thought  the  three  candi- 
dates will  be  accused ;  Domitius  by  Memmius, 
Messala  by  Q.  Pompeius  RuAis,  Scaurus  by  Tria- 
rius  or  by  L.  Cesar.  "  What,"  you  wiU  ask, 
''  will  you  be  able  to  say  for  them  ?"  May  I  die, 
if  I  know.  In  those  three  books,  which  you  com- 
mend*,  I  find  nothing.  Now,  to  give  you  my 
opinion  of  affairs,  we  must  bear  them.  Do  you 
ask  how  I  conducted  myself'  }  with  firmness  and 
freedom.  *'  But  he'/'  you  will  say,  <'  how  did  he 
bear  it?"  Patiently;  conceiving  that  he  was 
bound  to  have  some  consideration  for  my  dignity, 
till  satiaiaction  should  be  made  to  me*.  How, 
then,  was  he  acquitted^  ?  Through  the  incredible 
weakness  of  his  accusers,  that  is,  of  L.  Lentulus 
the  younger,  whom  everybody  cries  out  upon  as 
guilty  of  prevarication ;  then,  through  the  extra- 
ordinary  exertions  of  Pompeius,  and  the  corruption 
of  the  judges.  Yet,  after  all,  thirty-two  round 
him  guilty,  thirty-eight  acquitted  him.  The  other 
trials  are  still  hanging  over  him :  so  that  he  ia  not 
fairly  clear  of  his  difficulties.  You  will  say,  ' '  How, 
then,  do  you  bear  all  this ?"  In  truth,  very  well; 
and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  myself  for  doing 
so.  We  have  lost,  my  Pomponius,  not  only  all 
the  life  and  spirit,  but  the  very  complexion  and 
ancient  form  of  the  state.  There  is  no  longer  any 
republic,  in  which  I  can  take  pleasure,  or  acquiesce 
vnth  any  satisfaction.  "  Is  this  then,"  you  will 
say,  "  what  you  bear  so  easily  ?*'  Even  so  :  for  I 
remember  how  flourishing  the  state  was  not  long 
since,  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  and  what 
return  I  have  met  with :  so  that  I  am  troubled 
with  no  anxiety  on  that  account.  They,  who  were 
mortified  at  my  having  any  share  of  power,  are 
now  outrageous  that  one  man  should  possess  all 
power.  Many  circumstances  afford  me  comfort : 
yet  I  do  not  descend  from  my  state ;  but  return 
to  that  course  of  life  which  is  most  congenial  to 
my  nature,  literature  and  study.  The  toil  of 
pleading  I  relieve  with  the  charms  of  oratory :  my 
house  and  my  country-seats  afford  me  delight :  I 
do  not  consider  from  whence  I  have  fallen,  but 
from  whence  I  have  risen.  If  I  possess  but  my 
brother  and  you,  the  rest  may  go  to  ruin,  for  me. 
I  may  still  philosophise  Mrith  you.  That  part  of 
my  mind  where  passion  once  resided  is  grown  cal- 
lous: private  and  domestic  concerns  alone  afford 
me  pleasure.  You  will  perceive  a  wonderful  ex- 
emption  from  care,  for  which  I  principally  depend 
upon  your  return :  for  there  is  nobody  on  earth 
whose  sentiments  are  so  congenial  with  my  own. 
But  hear  something  more :  things  tend  to  an 
interregnum  <^ ;  and  there  is  some  surmise  of  a 
dictator  <*.  Indeed  there  is  much  talk  of  it :  which 
was  of  some  use  to  Gabinius  before  timid  judges*. 
The  consukr  candidates  are  all  charged  with 
bribery.     Gabinius,  too,  is  added  to  the  number  ; 

X  In  his  treatise  *'  De  Oratore." 

r  This  probably  alludes  to  the  trial  of  Gabinius. 

s  Pompeius,  who  was  a  friend  to  Gabinius. 

•  Chfcbinius  had  conspired  with  Clodius  in  his  attack 
upon  Cicero. 

^  Here  are  inserted  two  Greek  words,  but  what  they 
are,  or  what  they  import,  has  not  been  si^isfactorily 
ascertained. 

e  When  there  were  no  consuls,  an  interrex  was  ap- 
pointed, and  changed  every  five  days. 

d  In  the  person  of  Pompeius. 

e  Leet  Pompeius,  had  he  been  made  dictator,  should 
persecute  them. 
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whom  P.  Sylla  accused,  not  doubting  but  that  he 
was  out  of  the  city ;  while  Torquatus  opposed  it 
without  any  effect.  But  they  will  all  be  acquitted ; 
nor  will  anybody  hereafter  be  condemned,  unless 
he  be  guilty  of  murder.  But  all  this  is  prosecuted 
with  severity,  so  that  the  witnesses  become  eager. 
M.  Fulnns  Nobilior  has  been  found  guilty  :  many 
others,  shrewd  people  do  not  even  wait  to  answer 
to  their  accusation.  What  more'  news  ?  yet  there 
is  some.  Upon  the  acquittal  of  Gabinius,  other 
judges,  in  indignation,  an  hour  after,  condemned 
by  the  Papian  law  one  Antiochus  Gabinius  from 
among  the  assistants  of  the  painter  Sopolis,  a 
fireed-man,  and  seijeant  of  Gabinius.  This  man, 
therefore,  charged  by  the  Papian  law  with  offence 
against  Uie  state,  immediately  said  in  Greek, 
'*  Have  I  not  known  thee,  Mars,  along  with 
PaphiaK? ''  Pontinius  wants  to  enter  in  triumph 
the  2nd  of  November.  Cato  and  Servilius  the 
prsetors,  and  Q.  Mucins  the  tribune,  openly 
oppose  it;  for  they  say  that  no  law  has  been 
passed  for  his  command^;  and,  in  truth,  it  was 
passed  in  a  foolish  manner.  But  Pontinius  will 
have  the  consul  Appius  with  him.  Cato,  however, 
affirms  that,  as  long  as  he  lives,  he  shall  not  have 
a  triumph.  I  imagine  this,  like  many  other  things 
of  the  same  kind,  will  come  to  nothing.  Appius 
thinks  of  going  into  CUicia  at  his  own  expense, 
without  waiting  for  the  law.  I  have  replied  to  the 
letter  I  received  by  Paccius  :  let  me  inform  yon  of 
the  rest.  I  have  learned  from  my  brother's  letters 
more  than  I  could  have  believed  respecting  Cesar*s 
affection  for  me ;  and  it  is  abundantly  confirmed 
by  Caesar's  own  letters.  The  event  of  the  Britan- 
nic war  is  anxiously  expected  ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  access  to  the  island  is  defended  by  prodigious 
bulwarks ;  and  it  is  now  known  there  is  not  a 
grain  of  silver  in  the  island,  nor  any  hope  of  plun- 
der, unless  of  slaves ;  of  whom  I  imagine  you  do 
not  expect  to  find  any  skilled  in  letters  or  in  music. 
Paullus  has  now  nearly  built  the  court-house  in 
the  middle  of  the  forum  with  the  same  ancient 
pillars ;  but  that  which  he  has  begun  is  very  mag- 
nificent. What  say  you  ?  Nothing  can  be  more 
acceptable,  nothing  more  glorious,  than  that  monu- 
ment. Likewise  the  friends  of  Csesar  (myself  I 
mean  and  Oppius,  though  you  should  burst  with 
envy)  towards  that  public  work,  which  you  used 
to  praise  to  the  skies,  of  enlarging  the  forum,  and 
opening  it  quite  to  the  HsU  of  Liberty,  have  dis- 
regarded the  sum  of  60,000  sestertia  (500,000/.) ; 
as  the  claims  of  individuals  could  not  be  settled 
for  less.  We  shall  accomplish  a  most  noble  work. 
For  in  the  Campus  Martins  we  are  going  to  make 
marble  inclosures  covered  in  for  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes ;  and  we  shall  surround  them  with  a  lofty 
portico  a  mile  in  circuit  To  this  work  will  also 
be  added  a  public  hall.  You  will  say,  **  What 
good  will  this  do  me  ?  "     What  ?  should  I  conceal 

'  These  breaks,  of  which  there  are  several  in  this  letter, 
may  probably  be  the  commencement  of  additions  made  by 
the  author  at  several  different  times  before  he  had  a  &m- 
venient  opportunity  of  sending  it. 

ff  It  is  not  known  whence  the  Greek  is  taken.  It  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  fable  of  Mars  being  caught  with  the 
Paphian  Venus  by  her  husband  Vulcan  ;  then  it  will  mean 
that  Gabinius  was  as  guilty,  as  this  his  freed-man,  under 
the  same  Papian  law. 

^  Before  one  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  it  waji  necessary 
to  pass  a  law  permitting  him  to  assume  a  military  com- 
mand for  that  day. 


from  you  these  Roman  concerns  ?  For  when  yoa 
ask  what  is  doing  at  Rome,  I  cannot  suppose  yoa 
ask  about  the  census,  which  is  now  past  all  hope; 
or  about  the  judgments  that  may  be  given  by  the 
Coctian'  law.  Now  suffer  me  to  scold  you,  if  I 
have  reason  on  my  side.  For  you  say  in  the  letter, 
which  C.  Decimus  delivered  to  me,  dated  from 
Buthrotum,  that  you  thought  it  would  be  neces- 
sary  for  you  to  go  into  Asia.  To  me,  indeed,  it 
seemed  to  signify  nothing,  whether  yon  transacted 
your  business  by  your  agents  or  in  person; 
since  you  so  often  go  away,  and  stay  away  so 
long^.  But  I  would  rather  have  considered  this 
with  you,  while  it  was  yet  open  to  discussion; 
for  then  I  might  have  done  something :  as  it  is,  I 
shall  check  the  reproof  I  was  going  to  give  yoa. 
I  wish  it  may  have  any  effect  in  hastening  your 
return.  I  write  to  yon  less  frequently,  because  I 
am  uncertain  where  you  are,  or  where  you  are 
likely  to  be.  I  have  thought  fit,  however,  to  give 
this  letter  to  one  who,  it  was  probable,  would  see 
you.  Since  you  think  that  you  shall  go  into  Ada, 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  at  what  time  I  may 
expect  you  here,  and  what  you  have  done  about 
Euty  chides  k. 


LETTER    XVL 

(Grav,  XV.) 

I  AM  much  pleased  with  what  you  have  done 
about  Eutychides ',  who  will  have  your  old  name 
of  Titus  with  your  new  one  of  CseciUus  :  as  Diony- 
sius's  name  is  compounded  of  yours  and  mine  into 
Marcus  Pomponius.  I  shall  be  particularly  glad 
if  Eutychides  understands  that  this  has  been  done 
out  of  your  attention  to  my  wishes ;  and  that  his 
kindness  towards  me  in  my  distress  was  not  lost 
upon  me  at  the  time,  and  has  not  been  forgotten 
since.  1  conclude  it  was  necessary  to  undertake 
your  Asiatic  journey.  For  without  sufficient  cause 
you  never  would  have  gone  so  far  from  your  friends 
and  all  that  you  hold  dear.  But  your  kindness  of 
heart  and  affection  will  best  be  shown  by  your 
speedy  return.  I  have  some  fear  however  lest 
you  should  be  detained  by  the  urbanity  of  tiie 
rhetorician  Clodius,  and  by  Pituanius ;  who,  they 
say,  is  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  now  addicted 
to  Greek  literature.  But,  if  you  would  be  es- 
teemed a  man  of  probity,  come  back  to  us  at  the 
time  you  appointed.  You  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  the  society  of  these  persons  at  Rome,  when 
they  arc  safely  arrived.  You  say  that  you  are 
wishing  to  hear  from  me.  I  have  written  to  you, 
and  upon  various  subjects,  all  detailed  in  a  jour- 
nal". But  I  suppose,  as  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
remained  long  in  Epirus,  my  letter  never  reached 
you.     But  the  kind  of  letters  I  send  you  is  such, 

1  It  is  not  known  what  is  meant  by  the  Coctiaa  law. 

i  I  conceive  Cicero  to  mean  that  Atticus  so  often  ab- 
sented himself,  that  it  was  of  little  moment  to  him  whe- 
ther he  went  in  person  to  Asia,  or  whether  he  remained 
at  Buthrotum. 

^  See  letter  16  of  this  book. 

I  Eutychides  seems  to  have  bc«n  a  slave,  to  whom 
Atticus  had  given  his  freedom  at  the  instance  of  Ooero ; 
and.  as  was  usual  on  such  occasions,  had  given  him  his 
own  name  in  addition  to  what  he  bare  before. 

»  Probably  alluding  to  the  preceding  letter. 
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that  I  do  not  care  to  entrnst  them  to  anybody, 
unless  I  can  depend  upon  his  delivering  them  to 
you.  Now  hear  the  state  of  affairs  at  Rome.  On 
the  5th  of  July  Sufenas  and  Cato  °  were  acquitted  ; 
Procilius  was  condemned.  From  hence  we  see  that 
these  mighty  Areopagites  <*  consider  the  canvassing, 
the  comitia,  the  interregnum,  the  dignity  of  the 
state,  nay,  the  republic  itself,  to  be  of  no  account. 
We  ought  indeed  to  avoid  killing  a  housekeeper  in 
his  own  house  ',  yet  this  is  no  great  matter  ;  for 
twenty-two  acquitted,  twenty-eight  condemned. 
Publius  *  indeed,  eloquently  summing  up  his  accu- 
sation, had  some  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
judges  :  Hortensius  '  appeared  in  the  cause  like 
himself;  I  did  not  say  a  word,  for  my  timid  girl, 
who  is  now  unwell,  was  afraid  that  what  I  might 
say  would  offend  Publius's  spirit  This  business 
being  concluded,  the  Reatini  *  brought  me  to  their 
paradise,  to  support  their  cause  against  the  people 
of  Interamna,  before  the  consul  and  ten  commis- 
sioners ;  because  the  water  of  the  lake  Velinus, 
which  had  been  let  out  by  Manius  Curio,  by  cut- 
ting through  Ihe  hill,  flows  dovm  into  the  Nar, 
upon  which  depends  the  drainage,  yet  moderate 
moisture,  of  Rosea.  I  lived  with  Axius,  who  also 
took  me  to  the  place  called  the  Seven  Waters.  I 
returned  to  Rome  on  Fonteius's  account  the  9th 
of  July.  I  came  into  the  theatre,  and,  first,  was 
received  vrith  a  great  and  general  applause  (but 
this  is  of  no  consequence,  and  it  was  silly  in  me 
to  mention  it)  ;  then,  I  gave  my  attention  to  An- 
tiphon.  He  had  received  his  freedom  before  he 
came  upon  the  stage.  Not  to  keep  you  in  doubt, 
he  bore  away  the  palm.  Nothing  could  be  more 
insignificant'than  hia  figure,  nothing  more  defec- 
tiye  than  his  voice,  nothing  more  just  than  his 
acting.  This  you  must  keep  to  yourself ;  yet  in 
the  Andromache  he  was  greater  than  Astyanax 
himself  K  In  the  other  parts  he  had  nobody  equal 
to  him.  You  will  ask  now  how  I  liked  Arbuscula. 
I  was  very  much  pleased  with  her.  The  games 
were  msgnificent,  and  well  received.  The  fight- 
ing with  beasts  was  put  off  to  another  time.  Fol- 
low me  now  into  the  Campus  Martins.  The  can- 
vass is  carried  on  with  great  warmth :  but,  as 
Homer  says,  "  I  will  give  you  a  sign.»*  Interest 
rose  on  the  ides**  of  July  from  four  to  eight  per  cent 
You  vrill  say  I  am  not  sorry  for  that.     O  man  !  O 

n  Thia  meaiu  Caius  Cato,  who  with  Sufenas  and  Proci- 
lius had  been  guilty  of  great  excesses,  as  tribunes  of  the 
people. 

o  Said  in  derision  of  the  Judges,  before  whom  the  three 
above-named  were  tried. 

P  Besides  the  charge  of  violence  which  attached  to 
Cato  and  Sufenas,  Procilius  appears  to  have  been  accused 
of  murder. 

4  P.  ClodluB  at  this  time  attended  to  the  business  of 
pleading,  and  was  a  man  of  good  ability. 

'  In  the  original  it  is  Hortalus,  which  was  another  of 
Hortensius's  names,  by  which  he  Is  also  called  elsewhere 
in  these  letters. 

•  The  inhabitants  of  Reate,  about  40  miles  N.  E.  from 
Rome,  a  place  celebrated  for  its  beauty. 

*  I  understand  Cicero  to  mean  that  Antiphon  played 
the  part  of  Astyanax,  in  the  play  of  Andromache ;  and 
though  his  figure  and  Toioe  were  both  very  deficient,  yet 
he  acted  with  more  Justness  than  Astyanax  himself  could 
have  exhibited. 

B  It  was  usual,  in  ancient  Rome,  to  collect  the  interest 
of  money  on  the  idee,  or  near  the  middle,  of  every  month. 
Cvcilius,  to  whose  fortune  and  name  Atticus  had  suc- 
ceeded, obtained  his  wealth  bythis  kind  of  usury ;  and  by 


citizen  !  Memmius  is  supported  by  the  whole 
weight  of  Csesar's  influence ;  with  him  the  con- 
suls have  joined  Domitius,  under  what  conditions 
I  dare  not  commit  to  a  letter.  Pompeius  storms, 
and  complains,  and  fayours  Scaurus  ;  but  whether 
he  does  this  in  appearance,  or  in  earnest,  is  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  Tliere  is  no  eminence  in  any  of  the 
candidates  ;  money  levels  all  distinction.  Messala 
is  drooping ;  not  that  his  courage  or  his  friends 
fail  him,  but  the  junction  of  the  consuls  and 
Pompeius  are  against  him.  I  expect  these  comitia 
will  be  put  off.  The  candidates  for  the  tribunate 
have  sworn  to  petition  under  the  arbitration  of 
Cato.  They  have  deposited  with  him  500  sester- 
tia  (4000/.),  on  condition  that  whoever  should  by 
Cato  be  found  guilty  of  bribery,  should  lose  that 
sum,  which  is  to  be  divided  amongst  his  oompe- 
titors.  I  write  this  the  day  before  the  comitia  are 
expected  to  take  place.  But  if  they  do  take  place, 
and  the  messenger  is  not  gone,  I  will  give  you  the 
whole  history  of  them  on  the  28th  of  July.  If,  as 
it  is  believed,  the  elections  should  be  carried  with- 
out expense,  Cato  alone  will  have  been  able  to  do 
more  than  all  the  judges.  I  have  been  defending 
Messios,  who  is  recalled  from  his  lieutenancy ;  for 
Appius  had  sent  him  out  a  lieutenant  to  Cssar. 
Servilius  ordered  him  to  be  present  He  has  the 
support  of  the  tribes  Pomptina,  Velina,  and  Msecia. 
There  is  a  sharp  contest ;  but  considerable  pro- 
gress is  made.  As  soon  as  I  am  free  from  this,  I 
am  engaged  for  Drusus  ;  then  for  Scaurus.  Here 
are  noble  titles  provided  for  my  speeches.  Per- 
haps I  shall  have  also  the  consuls  elect.  If  Scaurus 
is  not  one  of  them,  he  will  have  great  difficulty  in 
securing  a  favourable  sentence.  From  my  bro- 
ther Quintus's  letters  I  suspect  he  is  now  in  Bri- 
tain. I  am  in  some  anxiety  to  know  what  he  is 
doing.  One  thing  I  have  gained  ;  that  I  have  re- 
peated and  certain  assurances  of  Caesar's  kindness 
and  friendship.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
make  my  compliments  to  Dionysius,  and  ask  and 
persuade  him  to  come  as  soon  as  he  can,  to  in- 
struct my  young  Cicero  and  myself  too. 


LETTER  XVII. 

With  what  pleasure  did  I  receive  your  letter, 
which  I  had  been  looking  for  !  O  happy  arrival ! 
O  well-observed  promise,  and  rare  fidelity !  O 
charming  voyage  I  How  greatly  was  I  aiarmed 
when  I  recollected  the  coracles*  of  your  former 
passage !  But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  shall  see 
you  sooner  than  you  mention.  For  I  imagine  you 
thought  that  your  ladies  were  in  Apulia ;  which 
not  being  the  case,  why  should  Apulia  detain  you  I 
for  you  must  give  up  a  few  days  to  Vestorius,  and 
taste  again,  after  an  interval,  that  Latin  Atticism*. 

what  follows,  it  is  probable  that  Atticus  oomtinned  the 
same  practice. 

▼  Boats  of  wicker  covered  with  leather,  the  Oreek  word 
of  the  text  being  probably  equivalent  to  xXoca  ^itpBtptya, 
or  htpfjuiripat  described  by  Casar,  B.  C.  i.  M;  and  such 
as  are  still  used  in  some  places.  I  suspect  this,  Illce  many 
of  the  Greek  terms  in  these  letters,  may  have  been  used  by 
Atticus  himself.  It  is  meant  to  indicate  the  smallness  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  had  crossed  the  sea. 

*  Vestorius,  it  must  be  supposed,  used  the  Latin  lan- 
guage with  an  elegance  which  Justified  this  expression ; 
Atticism  denoting  the  perfection  of  Just  composition. 
XX 
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But  then  you  fly  ap  hither,  and  visit  this  gennine 
example  of  my  republic*.  I  think  I  told  you  about 
the  money  openly  distributed  amongst  the  tribes 
from  a  certain  place,  previous  to  the  comitia  ;  also 
that  Gabinius  was  acquitted :  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  he  will  be  in  authority.  As  to  your  inquiries 
about  Messala,  I  do  not  know  what  to  say.  I 
never  saw  cancUdates  so  equal.  With  the  strength 
of  Messaia  you  are  well  acquainted.  Scaurus  has 
been  arraigned  by  Triarius.  If  you  ask,  I  must 
say  there  is  no  great  sympathy  excited  in  his 
&vour ;  yet  his  aecQleship  has  rendered  his  memory 
not  unacceptable, — and  the  recollection  of  his 
father  has  weight  with  the  country  voters.  The 
other  two  plebeians  ^  are  so  matched,  that  Domitius 
is  strongly  supported  by  his  friends,  and  derives 
some  advantage  from  his  public  shows,  which, 
however,  were  not  very  well  received ;  Mem  mi  us 
ia  recommended  by  Caesar's  soldiers,  and  relies 
upon  Pompeius's  influence  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
If  he  does  not  prevail  with  these  helps,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  somebody  will  be  found  to  put  off  the 
comitia  till  Cssar's  arrival ;  especially  now  that 
C.  Cato  has  been  acquitted  \  On  the  24th  of 
October  I  received  letters  from  my  brother  Quintus 
and  from  Cesar,  dated  from  the  shores  of  Britannia, 
the  latest  on  the  26th  of  September, — at  which 
time  the  war  was  finished  and  hostages  had  been 
received  ;  there  was  no  plunder,  but  a  sum  of 
money  was  imposed.  They  were  going  to  transport 
the  army  back  from  Britannia.  Q.  Pilius  had 
already  set  out  to  join  Cssar.  Now  if  you  have 
any  regard  for  me  and  your  connexions,  or  if  you 
have  any  faith  or  prudence,  and  think  of  enjoying 
your  own  comforts,  you  ought  to  make  haste  and 
come  to  us.  In  truth  I  cannot  patiently  bear  to 
be  without  you.  What  wonder  that  1  should  long 
for  you,  when  I  so  much  long  for  Dionysius? 
whom  both  I  and  my  Cicero  shall  beg  from  you 
when  the  time  comes.  The  last  letter*  I  received 
from  you  was  dated  the  9th  of  August  from 
Ephesus. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

I  supposB  you  think  that  I  have  forgot  my 
custoin  and  purpose,  and  that  I  write  to  you  sel- 
domer  than  I  used  to  do ;  but  the  truth  is,  that 
seeing  t)ie  uncertainty  of  your  actual  situation  and 
of  your  movements,  I  have  not  directed  letters  to 
Epirus,  nor  to  Athens,  nor  to  Asia,  nor  intrusted 
them  to  anybody  that  was  not  going  to  you.  For 
my  letters  are  of  such  a  kind  that  if  they  should 
not  be  delivered  it  might  occasion  me  a  good  deal 

*  Spoken  ironically  in  comparing  the  corrupt  state  of 
Rome  with  the  model  proposed  in  his  treatise  on  Govern^ 
ment. 

T  It  was  necessary  to  have  one  of  the  consuls  of  a  ple- 
beian family. 

■  G.  Gato  had  factioudy  prevented  the  elections  on  a 
former  oooaston. 

•  This,  if  it  is  in  its  proper  place,  must  mean  the  last 
letter  previous  to  that  which  announced  Attioua's  arrival 
in  Italy. 


of  trouble,— often  containing  secrets  which  I  do 
not  care  to  trust  even  to  my  own  clerks.  It  is 
amusing  to  guess  the  issue :  the  consuls  are  in 
great  disgrace,  owing  to  C.  Memmius  the  candidate 
having  declared  in  the  senate  the  contract  which 
he  and  his  competitor  Domitius^  had  made  with 
the  consuls, — that  if  through  their  influence  they 
should  get  to  be  made  consuls,  they  both  bound 
themselves  in  the  sum  of  400,000  sestertii  (3700/.) 
po  produce  three  augurs,  who  would  assert  that 
they  had  been  present  at  the  passing  of  a  law  for 
giving  military  command  to  the  consuls  in  the 
provinces  they  desired,  though  no  such  law  had 
ever  passed ;  and  two  consular  senators  who  would 
say  they  had  been  present  at  the  signing  of  the 
decree  for  the  consular  provinces,  though  in  fact 
there  had  not  been  even  any  senate  assembled. 
This  contract,  which  was  declared  to  have  been 
made  not  verbally,  but  by  names  and  entries  in 
several  tablets,  was  actually  produced  by  Memmius, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Pompeius,  with  the 
names  inserted.  H ereupon  Appius  *=  was  unaltered ; 
he  lost  nothing.  The  other  consul  <*  was  confoandedy 
and,  I  may  say,  completely  prostrate.  But  Mem- 
mius, having  broken  off  the  engagement  against 
the  wish  of  Calvinus,  had  entirely  cooled  again*, 
and  was  the  more  inclined  now  to  think  of  a  dicta- 
tor, and  to  favour  the  suspension  of  public  business 
and  the  general  licentiousness.  Observe  the  even- 
ness and  freedom  of  my  mind,  and  my  contempt  of 
the  Seleucian  province',  and  indeed  my  agreeable 
connexion  with  Csesar ;  for  this  plank  alone  affords 
me  pleasure  in  the  general  shipwreck.  Ye  gods  ! 
with  what  honour,  dignity,  and  favour,  does  he  treat 
my,  and  your,  Quintus !  1  could  do  no  more  if  I 
had  the  command  myself.  He  tells  me  that  Csesar 
has  kindly  given  him  the  choice  of  a  winter  legion*. 
Should  you  not  love  this  man?  Who  of  those  ' 
others  deserve  as  well  of  us  ?  But  did  I  tell  you 
that  I  was  lieutenant  to  Pompeius,  and  that  I  was 
to  be  out  of  the  city  from  the  13th  of  January? 
This  appeared  to  me  convenient  for  many  reasons. 
But  I  shall  say  no  more.  The  rest  I  must  keep 
till  we  meet,  that  you  may  still  look  for  some  news. 
Remember  me  kindly  to  Dionysius,  for  whom  I 
have  not  merely  reserved,  but  have  even  built,  an 
apartment.  For  to  the  supreme  pleasure  I  take 
in  your  return,  1  derive  a  great  accession  from  bis 
arrival.  The  day  you  come  to  me  I  entreat  you, 
by  the  love  you  bear  me,  to  remain  with  your 
attendants  at  my  house. 

b  Cn.  Domitius  Calvinus,  the  same  who  is  afterwards 
called  Calvinus. 

c  Appius  Claudius  Puloher,  one  of  the  consuls. 

^  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  other  consuL 

e  Csesar  having  shown  his  displeasure  at  the  dlsclnaura 
made  by  Memmius,  the  latter  ceased  to  proeeoute  the 
business  further. 

'  The  province  of  Cllicia,  which  Appius  coveted,  and  to 
whicli  Cicero  might  expect  to  be  appointed. 

S  Where  he  would  choose  to  have  his  winter  quarten. 


IBdween  thU  and  thefoUftwing  book  then  appears  to  have 
inUrwned  a  period  qfmore  than  two  ucors.} 
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LETTER  I 


J       (S 


BOOK    V. 


<       I  PBRcnvsD  your  feelings,  and  am  werj  con- 

I    Bcioos  of  my  owd»  at  our  separation ;  which  should 

,   make  you  take  the  more  pains  to  prerent  any  fresh 

I  decree  for  the  prolongation  of  my  goyemment  \ 
that  this  our  want  of  each  other  may  not  last  be- 

.  yond  a  year.  About  Annius  Satuminus  you  have 
managed  very  judiciously.  As  for  the  securities, 
I  request  that,  as  long  as  you  remain  in  Rome,  you 
will  proTide  them  ;  and  there  are  some  securities 
required  upon  taking  possession  ^   among  which 

,    are  those  on  the  Memmian  and  Atilian  estates. 

'  About  Oppius  you  hare  done  as  I  wished ;  especially 
by  speaking  to  him  of  the  800  sestertia  (6660/.), 

I  which  I  should  be  glad  to  discharge  even  by  bor- 
rowing (if  necessary)  for  that  purpose,  without 
waiting  for  the  final  settlement  of  my  accounts. 
I  come  now  to  that  cross  line  at  the  end  of  your 

'  letter,  in  which  you  remind  me  about  your  sister. 
The  state  is  this :  when  1  came  to  Arpinum,  as 

I  soon  as  my  brother  arrived,  we  first  talked,  and 
for  some  time,  about  yon ;  from  which  I  deviated 

I   into  what  I  and  you  had  said  to  each  other  in 

I  Tusculanum  upon  the  subject  of  your  sister.  I 
never  saw  anything  so  gentle  and  placid  as  my 
brother  was  at  that  time  towards  her ;  so  that  if 
for  any  reason  offence  had  been  taken,  it  did  not 
appear.  So  it  passed  that  day.  The  day  following 
we  left  Arpinum  ;  and,  it  being  a  festival,  Quintus 

I  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Arcanum  J;  1  slept  at 
Aquinum,  but  took  some  refireshment  at  Arcanum. 
You  are  acquainted  with  that  estate.  As  soon  as 
we  got  there,  Quintus  said  in  the  kindest  manner, 
''  Pomponia,  do  you  invite  the  ladies  ;  I  will  send 
for  the  boys'*."  Nothing  could  be  more  gentle,  as 
it  seemed  to  me,  not  only  in  words,  but  also  in 
his  intention  and  countenance.  But  she,  in  my 
hearing,  replied,  "  I  am  only  a  stranger  here  my- 
self :"  which,  I  imagine,  alluded  to  Statius  having 
gone  before  to  prepare  things  for  us.  Then  said 
Quintus  to  me,  **  See  what  1  have  to  bear  every 
day."  You  wiU  say,  **  What  was  aU  thU  ?''  It 
is  a  great  deal,  and  has  given  me  much  concern, — 
so  absurdly  and  harshly  did  she  answer  in  words 
and  looks.  1  kept  it  to  myself  in  sorrow.  We 
all  sat  down,  except  her ;  to  whom  Quintus  sent 

h  Cioero  was  appointed  to  the  govermnent  of  Cillcia,  in- 
olnding  a  considerable  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Those  who 
had  been  coiuuls  and  prvton  were  usually  rewarded  with 
theee  governments,  from  which  they  drew  enormous  sums 
of  money.  Cioero  always  disliked  the  offioe,  as  foreign  to 
his  habits,  snd  was  anzimis  for  the  time  when  he  might 
lay  it  down. 

1  It  is  always  difficult  to  understand  the  money  transac- 
tions of  a  foreign  country ;  and  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
thlf  difficulty  should  be  much  Increased  by  the  intervention 
of  somany  ages,  in  which  the  customs,  as  well  as  the  records 
of  particular  oases,  hare  been  loet.  The  interpretation 
here  offered,  if  it  be  not  the  exact  sense  of  the  original,  is 
probably  sufficiently  near  to  It  for  all  modem  purposes. 

J  This  was  a  place  near  Arpinum,  where  Quintus  hav- 
ing an  estate,  thought  It  proper  to  assist  at  some  local 
ceremonies. 

k  Theee  lilies  here  mentioned  were  probably  Cicero's 
wife  and  daughter,  who  might  be  coming  to  take  leave  of 
him ;  the  boys  were  the  sons  of  Cicero  and  of  Quintus. 


something  from  the  table,  which  she  rejected.  In 
short,  nothing  could  be  milder  than  my  brother, 
nothing  ruder  than  your  sister.  1  pass  over  many 
circumstances,  which  at  the  time  were  more  offen- 
sive to  me  than  to  Quintus  himself.  Thence  I 
proceeded  to  Aquinum.  Quintus  remained  at  Ar- 
canum  ;  but  came  to  me  at  Aquinum  the  neit 
morning,  and  told  me  that. she  had  refused  to  sleep 
with  him, — and  that  when  she  went  away  she  con- 
tinued just  in  the  same  humour  in  which  I  had 
seen  her.  In  a  word,  you  may  tell  her  this,  if  you 
please,  that  I  thought  there  was  a  great  want  of 
courtesy  in  her  behaviour  that  day.  I  have  written 
to  you  perhaps  more  at  length  then  was  necessary, 
that  you  might  perceive  there  was  occasion  on 
your  side,  likewise,  for  advice  and  admonition. 
Further,  I  have  only  to  beg  that  you  will  execute 
my  commissions  before  you  leave  Rome ;  that  you 
will  send  me  woid  of  all  that  happens  ;  that  you 
will  drive  out  Pontinius* ;  and  that  you  will  take 
care  to  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  go.  Be  assured 
nothing  is  dearer  or  sweeter  to  me  than  yourself. 
I  took  leave  of  A.  Torquatus  with  great  affection 
at  Mintumse  :  he  is  an  excellent  man.  I  wish  you 
would  tell  him  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
I  mentioned  him  in  my  letter  to  you. 


LETTER  II. 

I  w«iTK  this  on  the  10th  of  May,  being,  on  the 
point  of  leaving  Pompeianum  so  as  to  sleep  to- 
night with  Pontius  in  Trebulanum.  From  thence 
I  mean  to  proceed  by  regular  journeys  without 
any  delay.  While  I  was  at  Cumanum,  Hortenslus 
came  to  see  me,  which  I  took  very  kindly.  Upon 
his  asking  if  I  had  any  commands,  I  gave  him  a 
general  answer  in  other  respects  ;  but  this  I  par- 
ticularly requested,  that,  as  far  as  lay  in  bis  power, 
he  would  not  suffer  my  government  to  be  prolonged. 
In  which  1  should  be  glad  if  you  would  confirm 
him ;  and  assure  him  that  I  was  very  much  gratified 
by  his  visit,  and  by  his  promise  of  doing  this  or 
anything  else  I  might  want  In  the  same  cause 
I  have  engaged  my  friend  Fumius  also,  who  I  saw 
would  he  tribune  of  the  people  for  the  year.  I  had 
almost  a  little  Rome  in  my  Cuman  villa,  so  great 
was  the  concourse  in  that  neighbourhood :  whilst 
my  friend  Rufio,  seeing  that  he  was  watched  by 
Yestorius,  played  a  trick  upon  him  ;  for  he  never 
called  upon  me.  Indeed  ?  when  Hortensius  came, 
both  unwell,  and  so  far ;  Hortensius  too  "* ;  when 
a  vast  number  besides ;  did  not  he  come  ?  No,  I 
say.  Did  you  not  see  him  then .'  you  will  say. 
How  could  I  help  seeing  him,  when  Ipassed  through 
the  town  of  Puteoli .'  where  I  bowed  to  him  while 
he  was  engaged,  I  believe,  in  some  business  ;  after- 
wards I  just  bid  him  farewell,  when  he  came  on 
purpose  ^  from  his  villa  to  ask  if  I  had  any  com- 

t  PontinluB  had  been  appointed  one  of  Cicero's  lieu- 
tenants. 

«  If  the  repetition  of  Hortensins's  name  be  correct,  it 
must  in  this  second  place  mean  **  one  of  such  distinction, 
and  so  circumstanced  with  regard  to  me." 

B  If  the  word  expeme  be  retained,  I  conceive  this  to  be 
its  proper  interpretation. 

X  X  a 
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mands.  Ought  one  to  think  him  unkind?  or 
ought  one  not  rather  to  think  him  in  (hat  very 
circumstance  deserving  of  commendation,  that  he 
should  not  have  pressed  to  he  heard <*?  But  to 
return.  Do  not  imagine  that  I  have  any  other 
consolation  in  this  great  plague  than  that  I  hope  it 
will  not  last  more  than  a  year.  Many,  judging 
from  the  custom  of  others,  do  not  believe  me  really 
to  wish  this  ;  you,  who  know  me,  will  use  aU  dili- 
gence when  the  time  comes  for  its  being  settled. 
When  you  retnm  from  Epirus  I  beg  you  to  write 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  republic  if  there  is 
anything  likely  to  happen.  For  we  have  not  yet 
received  satisfactory  information  how  Caesar  bare 
the  vote  of  the  senate  respecting  his  authority!*. 
There  was  a  report,  too,  about  the  people  beyond 
the  Po,  that  they  were  ordered  to  elect  four  magis- 
trates *>.  If  this  be  so,  I  am  afraid  of  great 
commotions;  but  I  shall  learn  something  from 
Pompeius '. 

• 

LETTER  IIL 

On  the  10th  of  May  I  came  to  Pontius  in  Tre- 
bulanum.  There  your  two  letters  were  delivered 
to  me  the  third  day  after  they  had  been  written. 
The  same  day  1  delivered  to  Philotimus  a  letter  for 
you  from  Pansa's  Pompeian  villa.  At  present  I 
have  nothing  particular  to  tell  you.  Pray  let  me 
know  what  are  the  reports  about  the  republic ;  for 
I  perceive  great  apprehensions  in  the  towns  here, 
though  much  of  it  is  no  doubt  groundless.  But  I 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  what  you  think 
likely  to  happen,  and  when.  I  do  not  know  what 
letter  you  wish  me  to  answer ;  for  I  have  yet  re- 
ceived none  besides  the  two,  which  were  ddivered 
to  me  together  in  Trebulanum, — one  of  which 
contained  P.  Licinius's  proclamation,  and  was 
dated  the  7th  of  May — the  other  was  in  answer  to 
mine  from  Minturnse.  T  am  afraid  there  may  have 
been  something  of  importance  in  that  which  I  have 
not  received,  to  which  you  wish  me  to  reply.  I 
will  put  you  into  favour  with  Lentulns.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  Dionysius.  Your  servant 
Nicanor  is  of  great  use  to  me.  I  have  now  nothing 
more  to  say,  and  the  day  already  breaks.  I  intend 
getting  to  Beneventum  to-day.  By  my  moderation 
and  diligence,  I  trust  I  shall  give  satisfaction.  From 
Pontius'  house  at  Trebnlanum,  the  1 1th  of  May. 


LETTER   IV. 

I  CAME  to  Beneventum  the  11th  of  May,  where 

I  received  the  letter  to  which  you  alluded  in  one 

that  reached  me  before,  and  which  I  answered  the 

same  day  from  Trebulanum  by  L.  Pontius  '.     In- 

o  It  ia  probable  Rufio  and  Veatorlua  might  have  had 
some  dispute,  which  was  to  be  referred  to  Cicero's  decision. 

P  I  am  not  Ignorant  of  the  term  autorlias  being  applied 
to  such  votes  of  the  senate  as  were  prevented  from  passing 
into  a  law.  Still  it  appears  to  me  that  the  best  sense  of 
this  passage  Is  by  understanding  the  word  to  refer  to 
Cesar's  authority,  which  was  at  this  time  attached  by  the 
lonsul  Marcellua,  who  proposed  a  decree  for  shortening 
the  period  of  his  command  in  Oaul,  and  preventing  one 
who  was  not  present  from  being  elected  conitul. 

4  The  election  of  four  magistratesoonstltuted  a  free  town, 
and  gave  the  right  of  voting  in  the  Roman  assemblies. 

'  Cicero  was  afterwards  to  see  Pompeius,  who  was  at 
Tarentum.    Bee  letter  6  of  this  book. 

•  Cicero  having  written  this  letter  at  Pontiua's  house. 


deed  I  have  received  two  at  Beneventum ;  one  of 
which  was  brought  me  early  in  the  morning  by 
FunisulanuB ;  the  other  by  my  secretary  Tullius. 
The  attention  you  pay  to  my  first  and  principal 
commission^  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  me;  but 
your  departure  weakens  my  hope.  He  brought  me  1 
to  this",  not  because  I  was  altogether  satisfied, 
but  because  the  want  of  anything  better  obliged  me 
to  consent.  Respecting  the  other,  whom  you 
seem  to  think  not  unsuitable,  I  doubt  whether  my 
daughter  could  be  brought  to  admit  him,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  for  your  ladies  to  find  out.  On 
my  part  I  have  no  objection.  But  yon  will  be 
gone,  and  the  business  must  be  settled  in  my  ab- 
sence. You  will  consider  my  situation.  For  if 
either  of  us  were  there,  something  might  be  done 
by  means  of  Servilius  to  the  satisfaction  of  Servius : 
as  it  is,  if  this  should  now  be  approved,  I  hardly 
see  how  it  can  be  managed.  I  now  come  to 
the  letter  I  received  by  Tullius,  and  feel  much 
obliged  by  your  attention  about  Marcdlus.  If 
therefore  a  decree  of  the  senate  should  be  passed, 
you  will  let  me  know :  or  if  not,  you  will  neverthe- 
less accomplish  the  business^, — for  it  must  of 
necessity  be  granted  to  me,  and  to  Bibulus.  Bat 
I  do  not  doubt  that  the  decree  of  the  senate  has 
already  been  despatched,  especially  as  the  popu- 
lace have  their  advantage  in  it  You  have  done 
well  about  Torquatus.  It  will  be  time  enough  to 
think  of  Maao  and  Ligur  when  they  arrive.  As 
to  what  Cheerippus  says*,  since  herejalso  you  with- 
hold your  opinion  ;  O  this  province  !  and  must  he  ; 
too  be  satisfied .'  He  must  so  far  be  satisfied,  that 
nothing  may  come  before  the  senate.  Consider 
what  is  to  be  done,  or  pay  dovm  the  money ;  for 
about  the  others  I  do  not  care.  It  happens  how- 
ever  fortunately  that  you  should  have  talked  wiih 
Scrofa.  What  you  say  about  Pontinius  is  very 
just.  For  so  it  is,  that  if  he  comes  to  Bnindisium 
before  the  1st  of  June,  there  will  be  less  occasion 
to  press  M.  Annius  and  Tullius.  I  like  what  you 
heard  from  Sicinius  ',  provided  the  exception  does 
not  affect  anybody  to  whom  I  am  under  obligations. 
But  I  will  consider  of  it :  for  I  approve  the  thing 
itself.  What  I  may  determine  about  my  journey, 
and  what  Pompeius  will  do  about  the  five  prefects^,  ! 
when  I  have  learned  from  him,  I  will  let  you  know.  | 
Respecting  Oppius,  you  have  done  right  to  assure 
him  of  the  payment  of  the  800  sestertia  (6660/.) : 
and  now  that  yon  have  Philotimus  with  you,  bring 

it  is  to  be  supposed  that  when  Cioero  proceeded  to  Bene- 
ventum, Pontius  at  the  same  time  went  up  to  Rome. 

t  This  probably  refers  to  the  re-marriage  of  his  daughter,    | 
who  appears  to  have  been  separated  from  Craasipes  by  a 
divoroa    It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  divorces  at  that 
time  were  exceedingly  common. 

B  It  Is  not  certain  of  whom  Cicero  Is  speaking ;  it  appean 
to  have  been  some  person  who  had  proposed  to  marry  Tul- 
lia,  and  who  had  induced  Cicero  to  listen  to  his  offer.  She 
did  in  fact  marry  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

▼  The  object  of  Cicero  was  probably  to  get  a  decne 
authorising  him  to  raise  a  supply  of  troops,  which  he 
oonsiders  necessary  for  himself  and  Bibulus,  on  account 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Parthiana  who  bordered  on  their 
provinces. 

V  He  seems  to  have  brought  up  some  demand  against 
Cicero,  the  nature  of  which  is  not  known. 

X  It  was  usual  to  issue  a  proclamation  upon  entering  m 
a  provincial  government  Cicero  had  been  inquiring  what 
others  had  done  on  similar  occasions,  and  it  is  to  this  that 
Bicinius's  exception  must  be  supposed  to  allude. 

7  See  afterwards  in  letter  7  of  this  book. 
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the  business  to  an  end,  and  make  up  the  account. 

And,  as  you  love  me  before  yon  go  away,  enable 

me  again  to  go  on  *.    You  will  have  relieved  me 

from  a  great  source  of  uneasiness.     1  have  now 

replied  to  all  the  contents  of  your  letters  :  though 

I  had  almost  omitted  your  want  of  paper  *.    This 

,   is  my  concern,  if  your  deficiency  obliges  you  to 

,   write  less.     Take  then  200  sestertii  (1/.  16«.),  in 

I   order  to  supply  yourself,  though  the  smaUness  of 

this  sheet  shows  my  own  parsimony  in  this  respect ; 

while  it  demands  from  you  an  account  of  all  that 

is  done  or  talked  of.     If  you  have  any  certain  in- 

I   telligenoe  of  Ciesar,  I  hope  to  hear  from  you ;  and 

i   again  more  particularly  by  Pontinius  about  every- 

thing. 


LETTER  V. 

I HAVK  positively  nothing  to  say :  for  I  have  nei- 
I  ther  anything  to  desire  of  you ,  considering  there  has 
-  been  nothing  omitted,  nor  anything  to  tell  you,  for 
I  know  nothing,  and  have  no  room  for  joking — so 
many  things  press  upon  me.  Know  this  however, 
that  1  send  this  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  May, 
just  setting  out  from  Venusia;  On  this  day  it  is 
probable  that  something  will  be  done  in  the  senate. 
Let  therefore  your  letters  follow  me,  by  which  I 
may  not  only  be  made  acquainted  with  all  facts, 
but  likewise  with  the  current  reports.  I  shaU  be 
glad  to  receive  them  at  Brundisium,  for  there  I 
design  to  wait  for  Pontinius  till  the  day  which  you 
mentioned.  I  will  give  you  a  particular  account 
of  the  conversations  1  may  have  at  Tarentnm 
with  Pompeius  on  the  subject  of  the  republic  : 
though  I  wish  to  know  how  long  I  may  properly 
write  to  you, — that  is,  how  long  you  are  likely  to 
remain  in  Rome,  that  I  may  know  to  whom  I  ought 
hereafter  to  deliver  my  letters,  and  may  not  deliver 
them  in  vain.  But  before  you  go,  at  all  events  let 
that  basiness  be  settled  of  the  20  and  the  800  ses- 
tertia  (166/.  and  6660/.).  I  wish  you  would  con- 
sider this  as  a  thing  of  the  very  first  importance  and 
necessity ;  that  what  I  have  begun  to  entertain^  by 
your  recommendation,  I  may  complete  by  your 
assistance. 


LETTER   VI. 

I  CAMS  to  Tarentnm  the  18th  of  May.  Having 
determined  to  wait  for  Pontinius,  I  thought  it  best 
to  pass  the  intermediate  time  with  Pompeius,  till 
he  shoold  arrive :  especially  as  I  found  that  Pom- 
peius wished  it,  and  even  begged  me  to  be  with 
him,  and  at  his  house  every  day:  to  which  1 
readily  agreed, — for  I  shall  get  from  him  many 
good  conversations  on  the  subject  of  the  republic ; 
and  shall  besides  be  furnished  with  instructions 
suitable  for  my  new  office.    But  I  begin  now  to  be 


■  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best  interpretation  of 
this  passage,  and  most  oonsistent  with  the  context. 

•  This  badinage  probably  refers  to  some  expression  In 
Atticus's  letter,  or,  it  may  be,  to  the  oross  line  spoken  of 
In  letter  1  of  this  book.  This  letter  contains  an  unusual 
number  of  broken  sentences,  and  short  allusions,  which 
involve  in  them  considerable  doubt  of  the  true  meaning. 

b  He  speaks  of  the  friendship  he  had  begun  to  have 
with  Caesar.  The  sums  stated  here  and  elsewhere,  as  ne- 
gotiated between  him  and  Oppius,  were  apparently  due  to 
Cesar. 


shorter  in  writing  to  you,  from  my  uncertainty 
whether  you  are  at  Rome  or  already  set  out.  As 
long  as  I  remain  in  this  ignorance,  I  will  still  write  a 
few  lines,  rather  than  suffer  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing to  you  to  pass  without  a  letter.  At  the  same 
time  I  have  now  nothing  to  ask  of  you,  or  to  tell 
you.  1  have  made  all  my  requests,  which  you  will 
ezecQteas  you  promised ;  when  I  have  any  news,  I 
will  tell  you.  One  thing  however  I  shall  not  cease 
to  urge  as  long  as  I  suppose  you  to  remain  in 
Rome,  that  you  would  leave  that  business  com- 
pleted respecting  the  account  with  Cssar.  I  look 
eagerly  for  your  letters ;  especially  that  I  may  know 
the  time  of  your  departure. 


LETTER   VIL 

I  siyn  you  a  letter  every  day,  or  rather  each 
day,  shorter ;  for  I  become  every  day  more  appre* 
hensive  that  you  may  have  set  out  for  Epirus. 
However,  that  you  may  see  I  have  attended  to 
your  request,  Pompeius  says  he  shall  present  five 
new  prefects  as  before,  with  exemption  of  service, 
and  with  the  authority  of  magistrates^.  After 
spending  three  days  with  Pompeius  in  his  own 
house,  I  am  going  to  Brundisium  this  20th  of  May. 
I  leave  him  an  excellent  citizen,  and  fully  prepared 
to  repel  the  evils  which  are  apprehended.  I  shall 
hope  to  get  a  letter  from  you,  that  I  may  know 
both  what  you  are  doing,  and  where  yon  are. 


LETTER  VIIL 

It  is  now  twelve  days  that  I  have  been  detained 
at  Brundisium,  partly  by  indisposition;  from 
which  however  I  am  now  recovered,  having  been 
free  from  fever  ;  partly  by  the  expectation  of  Pon- 
tinius's  arrival,  of  which  I  have  not  yet  received 
any  intimation.  But  I  am  expecting  to  sail.  If 
you  are  at  Rome,  which  I  scarcely  suppose,  but  if 
you  are,  I  should  exceedingly  wish  you  to  attend 
to  the  following  circumstance.  I  received  infor- 
mation from  Rome  that  my  friend  Milo  complained 
in  his  letters  of  my  unkindness,  because  Philoti- 
mus  was  a  party  in  the  purchase  of  his  goods  '. 
This  I  desired  to  be  done  by  the  advice  of  C.  Duro- 
nius,  whom  I  knew  to  be  much  attached  to  Milo, 
and  such  a  one  as  you  esteem  him.  His  inten- 
tions and  mine  were,  first,  that  the  property  might 
thus  come  under  my  control,  and  that  no  ill-dis- 
posed purchaser  might  rob  him  of  his  slaves,  of 
whom  he  has  a  great  many  with  him  ;  then,  that 
the  security  he  had  wished  to  provide  for  Fausta  * 


c  Diffbrent  conjectures  have  been  formed  respecting  the 
text  and  the  meaning  of  this  sentence.  It  seems  to  me 
most  probable,  that  Pompeius  was  allowed  to  nominate  to 
Cicero's  prefectures,  which  were  often  honorary,  and  while 
they  gave  authority,  admitted  of  exemption  from  serrice. 
Cicero  only  insisted  on  excluding  all  persons  concerned  in 
traffic.  [See  letter  11  of  this  book.]  The  proper  busi- 
ness of  the  prefect  appears  to  have  been  to  determine 
causes  in  such  places  where  there  were  no  authorised 
magistratesL 

^  Philotimos  was  a  freed-man  of  Terentia,  Ciceni's 
wife.  Milo  had  been  found  guilty  of  the  death  of  Clodius, 
and  in  consequence  went  into  a  voluntary  exile  at  Mar- 
seilles ;  and  his  debts  being  very  groat,  his  estate  was  sold 
by  public  auction  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  creditors. 

c  Faosta  was  Milo's  wife. 
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might  be  ratified  ;  added  to  which,  if  anything  could 
be  saved,  that  I  might  the  more  easily  save  it. 
Now  1  shoald  be  glad  if  you  would  examine  into  the 
whole  aifair, — for  accounts  are  often  exaggerated. 
But  if  he  complains,  if  he  writes  to  his  friends,  if 
Fausta  is  of  the  same  mind,  do  not  let  Philotimus 
continue  to  have  any  concern  in  the  property,  con- 
trary to  Milo's  wishes ;  for  so  I  told  him  in  person, 
and  he  engaged  to  do.  It  was  no  great  object  to 
me.  But  if  what  I  have  heard  is  undeserving  of 
notice,  you  will  judge  what  is  right.  Speak  to 
Duronius.  1  have  written  also  to  Camillus,  and  to 
Lamia ;  and  the  rather,  because  1  could  not  depend 
upon  your  being  in  Rome.  In  short,  you  will 
determine  what  you  think  most  consistent  with  my 
honour,  my  reputation,  and  my  interest 


LETTER   IX. 

I  AKRivED  at  Actium '  the  15th  of  June,  hav- 
ing feasted  like  the  Salii  s  at  Corcyra,  and  Sybotis, 
upon  the  presents  which  Arcus  and  my  friend  Eu- 
tychides  ^  had  splendidly  and  kindly  provided  for 
me.  I  preferred  going  from  Actium  by  land,  after 
having  had  a  very  unpleasant  voyage.  The  dou- 
bling of  Leucate  too  seemed  to  be  attended  with 
difficulty ;  and  I  did  not  think  it  becoming  to  pro- 
ceed to  Patne  in  a  small  vessel  without  my  equi- 
page. I  daily  study  myself,  and  direct  my  attendants, 
to  carry  into  effect  my  determination  (in  which 
you  often  encouraged  my  speed),  to  discharge  this 
office,  which  is  out  of  the  common  ^  course,  with  the 
utmost  moderation,  and  the  utmost  forbearance.  I 
hope  that  the  Parthians  will  be  quiet,  and  that  for- 
tune will  favour  me :  I  shall  do  my  part.  Pray 
take  care  to  let  me  know  what  you  are  doing, 
where  you  will  be  at  successive  times,  how  you  left 
my  affairs  at  Rome,  and  above  all  about  the  twenty 
and  the  eight  hundred)  sestertia  (166/.  and  6660/.). 
This  you  will  accomplish  in  one  letter  carefully 
despatched,  so  that  it  may  reach  me.  But  (though 
you  are  now  absent,  while  the  business  of  the  pro- 
vinces is  not  under  consideration,  yet  will,  as  you 
wrote  me  word,  be  present  at  the  time)  remember 
to  provide  through  your  own  influence,  and  through 
all  my  friends,  especially  through  Hortensius,  that 
my  year  of  service  may  remain  in  its  present  state, 
and  that  no  addition  may  be  decreed.  I  am  so 
earnest  in  this  request,  that  I  doubt  if  I  should  not 
even  beg  you  to  contend  against  any  intercalation^. 

t  On  the  coast  of  Aoarnania  in  Greece.  The  aame  place 
that  was  afterwards  dititinguished  by  the  engagement 
between  Au^nutua  and  M.  Antonliu,  which  decided  the 
empire  of  the  world. 

S  The  8alii  were  priests  of  Mara,  who>  at  the  conclusion 
of  their  solemn  prooeasiona,  used  to  partake  of  a  splendid 
entertainment ;  from  whence  Salearic  feasts  derived  their 


h  Arcus  and  Eutychides  were  freed-men  belonging  to 
Attious,  whose  house  at  Buthrotum  waa  near  to  Corcyra 
and  SybotitK  through  which  Cicero  passed  after  he  had 
cr(»68ed  the  Adriatic.  Eutychides  is  mentioned  befox«, 
book  iv.  letter  15. 

*  It  was  usual  for  the  oonsuls  to  take  a  government  imme- 
diately upon  resigning  their  ofBoe.  Cicero  having  declined 
this  at  the  time,  was  now  appointed  out  of  the  regular 
course. 

J  Mentioned  above  in  letter  5  of  this  book.  • 

k  This  is  said  Jestingly.  The  irregularititf  of  the  year, 
previous  to  Cesar's  reformation  of  the  calendar,  used  to 
be  rectified  by  the  occasional  insertion  of  a  month,  oonsist- 


But  I  must  not  impose  every  burden  upon  you.  i 

At  least  however  be  firm  upon  the  subject  of  the  | 

year.     My  affectionate  and  dear  boy  Cicero  sends  ' 

his  compliments  to  you.     I  have  always,  as  you  ^ 

know,  had  a  regard  for  Dionysius  ;  but  I  esteem  | 

him  more  and  more  every  day,  and  particularly  ' 
because  he  loves  you,  and  is  continuidly  talking 
about  you. 


LETTER   X. 

Having  reached  Athens  the  25Ui  of  June,  I 
have  been  now  three  days  expecting  Pontinius,  but 
have  yet  heard  nothing  certain  about  his  arrival. 
I  assure  you  my  thoughts  have  been  entirely  en- 
gaged upon  you :  and  though  I  was  naturally  led 
to  this  by  my  own  feelings,  yet  these  have  been  the 
more  lively  from  the  recollection  that  I  was  tread- 
ing in  your  steps.  In  short,  our  whole  conversa- 
tion is  about  you.  But  you  perhaps  wish  rather  to 
hear  something  about  me.  I  have  to  tell  you,  then, 
that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  expense  incurred, 
either  publicly  or  privately  upon  me,  or  any  of  my 
train.  Nothing  is  received  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Julian  law^ ;  nothing  from  those  with  whom  we 
lodge.  My  attendants  are  all  resolved  to  support 
my  reputation.  So  far  all  is  well.  This  being  ob- 
served, has  called  forth  much  discourse  and  com- 
mendation among  the  Greeks.  In  what  remains 
to  be  done,  I  study  to  conduct  myself,  as  I  under- 
stood  you  to  approve.  But  it  will  be  time  to  take 
credit  for  these  matters  when  we  arrive  at  the  pero- 
ration and  conclusion  of  the  whole.  The  rest  of 
my  concerns  are  of  such  a  nature  that  I  often  re- 
proach myself  for  not  having  devised  some  means 
of  escaping  from  this  employment.  How  little  is 
it  adapted  to  my  habits  !  How  true  is  that  saying 
— **  Every  one  to  his  own  trade !"  You  will  say — 
*'  What  has  already  happened?  you  have  not  yet 
entered  upon  business."  I  know  not,  but  I  ap- 
prehend there  is  worse  to  come, — though  I  bear 
this,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  to  all  appearance  admi- 
rably ;  but  I  am  worried  in  my  inward  feelings,  by 
the  many  things  which  are  every  day  arrogantly 
said  or  concealed  in  anger  and  petulance,  and  every 
kind  of  foolish  weakness,  which  I  do  not  specify, — 
not  from  any  wish  to  hide  them  from  you,  but 
because  they  are  irremediable.  When  I  am  | 
returned  safe,  you  shall  admire  my  patience :  it  is 
a  virtue  I  am  deeply  studying.  But  enough  of 
this.  Though  I  had  little  else  to  write  about,  not 
being  able  to  guess  even  what  you  are  doing  or 
where  you  are.  Nor  was  I  ever  so  long  in  igno- 
rance of  my  own  affairs  ;  what  has  been  done  shoot 
Ciesar's  business,  what  about  Milo's  ;  and  I  have 
not  only  seen  nobody,  but  have  not  so  much  as 
heard  any  report  to  inform  me  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  republic.  If  therefore  you  know  anything 
about  these  matters,  with  which  you  think  I  should 
like  to  be  acquainted,  you  will  confer  a  great  kind- 
ness upon  me  by  letting  me  hear  it.  What  is  there  i 
besides  ?  Nothing  truly  but  this,  that  I  am  highly 
delighted  with  Athens,  with  the  city  itself,  and  the 

ing  of  more  or  fewer  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  pootificeB, 
between  the  23d  and  24th  of  Febnuuy.  This  was  called 
an  intercalary  month. 

1  ily  the  Julian  law  the 'public  oi&oers  of  Rome  were    j 
entitled  to  certain  articles  of  provision  in  the  towni  through 
which  they  passed. 
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ornamentB  of  the  city ;  with  the  affection  of  the 
people  towards  you,  and  their  kindness  also  to  me ; 
but  especially  with  the  philosophical  spirit  which 
everywhere  prevails  "*.  If  there  is  any  good,  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Aristns,  with  whom  I  lodge, — for  I 
gave  up  your,  or  rather  my  Xeno,  to  Quintus ;  but 
the  houses  are  so  near,  that  we  pass  whole  days 
together.  As  soon  as  you  can,  let  me  hear  your 
plans,  that  I  may  know  what  you  do,  where  you 
are,  and,  above  all,  when  you  will  be  in  Rome. 


LETTER  XL 

How  is  this  ?  so  often  to  send  letters  to  Rome, 
yet  none  for  you  ?  Hereafter,  however,  I  will  rather 
write  in  vain,  than  suffer  an  opportunity  to  pass 
without  writing  to  you.  I  entreat  you  by  your 
fortunes',  while  you  are  there,  to  secure  by  all 
possible  means,  that  the  period  of  my  government 
may  not  be  prolonged.  I  cannot  teU  you  how 
ardently  I  wish  for  the  city ;  how  ill  I  bear  the 
impertinences  of  my  present  situation.  Marcellus 
has  acted  shamefully  about  this  citizen  of  Como°. 
If  he  had  not  held  a  magistracy,  at  least  he  belonged 
to  one  of  the  colonies  on  the  Po  p  :  so  that  the 
offence  given  to  our  friend  Pompeios,  appears  to 
me  to  be  no  less  than  that  to  Cesar,  but  this  is 
his  concern.  I  thought  also,  as  you  say  Varro 
asserts,  that  Pompeius  was  certainly  going  into 
Spain.  I  was  sorry  for  it ;  and  eaaily  persuaded 
Tbeophanes  that  nothing  was  more  to  be  wished, 
than  that  he  should  not  go  away  anywhere.  The 
Greek**  therefore  will  try  what  he  can  do ;  and  his 
authority  has  the  greatest  weight  with  him.  I  send 
this  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  day  of  my  leaving 
Athens,  after  having  been  there  ten  whole  days. 
Pontinius  is  arrived ;  and  at  the  same  time  Cn. 
Volusitts  :  the  qusstor ''  is  here  ;  and  your  Tullius 
alone  absent  I  have  some  open  boats  belonging  to 
the  Rhodians,  and  some  double-oared  vessels  of 
the  Mitylennans,  and  others.  I  hear  nothing  of 
the  Parthians.  For  the  rest,  I  trust  to  the  gods. 
Hitherto  I  have  made  my  journey  through  Greece 
with  great  applause  ;  nor  have  I  yet  any  complaint 
to  make  of  my  people ;  they  seem  to  know  me,  and 
my  purpose,  and  the  conditions  of  their  service ; 
and  are  entirely  subservient  to  my  good  estimation. 
Henceforth,  if  that  proverb  be  true,  "  Like  master, 
like  man,''  they  will  assuredly  continue  in  the 
same  disposition  :  for  they  shall  see  nothing  in  me 

">  This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  sense  of  this  dis- 
puted posnaga  Had  itw  icdru  related  to  the  ambiguity 
of  the  Academic  philosophy,  I  apprehend  it  would  have 
had  the  article  ^  prefixed. 

n  A  form  of  adjuration  elsewhere  oocurring  In  Cicero's 
letters.  However  unusual  it  may  be  in  England,  it  seemed 
right  to  preserve  this  character  of  the  original  in  the  trans- 
lation. 

0  It  seemed  to  be  out  of  enmity  to  Caesar  that  the  consul 
Marcellus  had  ordered  a  person  of  Como.  to  which  place 
Caraar  had  extended  the  rights  of  citixenship,  to  be  publicly 
beaten. 

P  Pompehis's  father  had  before  got  the  same  privileges 
to  be  given  generally  to  the  colonies  bordering  on  the  Po. 
How  irreguLir  it  was  to  inflict  such  a  punishment  on  a 
Roman  citizen  may  be  inferred  from  the  history  of  St. 
Paul,  Acts  xxii.  25. 

1  Tbeophanes  was  probably  a  freed-man  of  Pompeius, 
and  a  Greek. 

'  The  business  of  the  provincial  quostor  principally  re- 
garded the  supplies  of  the  army. 


to  justify  their  delinquency.  But  if  this  be  found 
insufficient,  I  shall  adopt  severer  measures ;  for 
hitherto  I  have  been  gentle  and  lenient ;  and,  as  I 
hope,  not  without  some  effect.  But,  as  some  say, 
I  have  calculated  upon  this  forbearance  only  for 
one  year :  take  care  then  that  I  do  not  lose  my 
character  by  any  prolongation  of  my  government. 
I  now  come  back  to  what  you  desire  of  me.  With 
regard  to  the  prefects,  there  shall  be  an  exemption 
of  service  for  any  you  *  please ;  only  name  them  :  I 
shall  not  hesitate,  as  I  did  in  the  case  of  Apuleius.  I 
love  Xeno  as  much  as  you  do,  and  am  confident  that 
lie  u  sensible  of  it.  I  have  put  you  in  the  highest 
favour  with  Patron,  and  the  rest  of  these  effeminate 
philosophers';  and  have  done  no  more  than  you 
deserved ;  for  he  told  me  that  you  had  thrice  written  to 
him,  to  assure  him  that  in  consequence  of  his  letter 
I  would  take  care  of  that  business" ;  which  he  took 
very  kindly.  But  upon  Patron's  applying  to  me, 
to  request  that  your  Areopagus  would  cancel  the 
decree  they  had  made  in  the  prsetorship  of  Poly- 
charmus,  it  appeared  both  to  Xeno,  and  afterwards 
to  Patron  himself,  more  proper  that  I  should  write 
to  Memmius,  who  had  gone  to  Mitylene  the  very 
day  before  I  arrived  at  Athens,  in  order  that  he 
might  signify  to  his  friends  his  consent  to  the  mea- 
sure. For  Xeno  was  persuaded  that  the  Areopagus 
would  never  grant  it  against  the  will  of  Memmius. 
But  Memmius  had  already  given  up  all  thoughts  of 
building  :  he  was,  however,  displeased  with  Patron ; 
which  made  me  write  particularly  to  him  a  letter, 
of  which  I  send  you  a  copy.  I  wish  you  to  com- 
fort  Pilia  for  my  sake* :  for  I  will  tell  you ;  you 
need  not  mention  it  to  her;  I  received  a  packet,  in 
which  was  Pilia's  letter :  1  took  it,  opened  it;  read 
it  It  was  written  with  great  feeling.  The  letters 
you  received  from  Brundisium,  without  any  from 
me,  were  despatched  at  a  time  when  I  was  not  well. 
For  I  would  not  have  you  put  off  with  that  servile 
excuse  *  of  business.  Take  care  to  let  me  hear 
everything ;  but  especially  take  care  of  your  own 
health. 


LETTER  XIL 

A  BBA  voysge  is  a  serious  thing,  even  in  July. 
We  were  five  days  coming  from  Athens  to  Delus. 
On  the  6th  of  July  we  proceeded  from  the  Pirseus  * 

•  It  does  not  appear  that  the  governors  of  provincee  were 
limited  in  their  appointment  of  prefects.  Cicero  only 
excluded  such  as  carried  on  any  traffic.  [See  above,  let- 
ter 7  of  this  book.]  The  translation  here  offered  is  new, 
but  is  most  consonant  to  the  words  of  the  original  thus 
pointed,  "  in  pnefectis,  excusatio  lis  quoe  voles :  deferto." 

t  The  Epicureans. 

n  Memmitui  had  been  obliged  to  quit  Rome,  and  had 
taken  up  his  residence  at  Athens,  where  he  got  from  the 
council  of  the  Areopagus  a  grant  to  build  upon  the  site  of  a 
school  of  Epicurus.  This  the  supporters  of  that  philoso- 
phy were  anxious  to  prevmt 

▼  It  has  been  doubted  to  what  this  alludes,  and  Indeed 
it  is  one  of  those  private  circumstances  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain ;  but  it  appears  to  me  most  probable  that 
some  letter  from  Pilia  to  Atticus  had  fallen  by  mistake 
into  Cicero's  hands,  and  that  it  contained  some  expressions 
of  uneasiness,  which  Cicero  takes  this  opportunity  of  re- 
questing her  husband  to  soothe. 

V  The  meaning  of  the  original  is  uncertain.  I  have 
supposed  It  to  be  "  an  excuse  of  being  busy;"  which  he 
represents  as  an  excuse  fit  for  a  slave,  who  was  forcml  to 
work.  *■  The  port  of  Athemn 
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to  Zoster  with  a  troublesome  wind,  which  detained 
us  there  the  next  daj.  On  the  8th  we  had  a 
pleasant  passage  to  Ceo.  From  thence  we  went  to 
Gyarus  with  a  strong  gale,  but  not  unfavourable. 
We  completed  our  course  to  Seyms,  and  thence  to 
DeluB,  to  both  of  them  quicker  than  we  wished. 
You  are  acquainted  with  the  undecked  vessels  of 
the  Rhodians ;  there  is  nothing  less  calculated  to 
resist  the  waves.  I  had,  therefore,  determined  not 
to  hurry,  nor  to  stir  from  Delus  till  the  indications 
from  the  heights  should  be  favourable.  As  soon  as 
I  heard  of  Messala,  I  immediately  wrote  to  you 
from  Gyarus  ;  and  I  also  communicated  my  opinion 
to  Hortensius^,  with  whom  I  fully  sympathised. 
But  I  am  expecting  a  letter  from  you  informing  me 
what  is  said  of  that  judgment,  and  indeed  upon  the 
whole  state  of  the  republic,  and  that  a  statesman- 
like letter,  since  you  are  reading  over  my  treatise 
on  Government  with  my  friend  Thallumetus*;  so 
that  I  may  learn  not  only  what  is  doing  (for  that 
even  your  grave  client  Helenius  could  tell),  but 
what  will  be  done  hereafter.  By  the  time  you  read 
this,  the  consuls  will  be  appointed.  You  will  be 
able  to  perceive  with  some  certainty  everything 
relatbg  to  Caesar,  to  Pompeius,  to  the  trials  them- 
selves. But,  I  beseech  you,  since  you  remain  in 
Rome,  clear  off  my  business.  What  I  forgot  to 
answer  yon  about  the  brick -work*,  I  request  you  to 
get  done.  Respecting  the  water,  if  anything  can 
be  done,  I  beg  you  to  manage  it  with  your  usual 
kindness.  I  do  from  my  own  sense  of  the  subject, 
as  well  as  from  your  representation,  consider  it  of 
real  importance  :  therefore  accomplish  something. 
If  Philippus  has  asked  you  to  do  anything  in  his 
affair,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  gratify  him. 
I  will  write  more  to  you  when  I  am  settled  ;  I  am 
now  completely  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 


LETTER   Xin. 

I  ARRiVKD  at  Ephesus  the  22d  of  July,  the  five 
hundred  and  sixtieth  day  after  the  battle  of  Bovilla^. 
The  voyage  was  performed  without  danger,  and 
without  sickness ;  but  slowly,  owing  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  undecked  Rhodian  vessels.  Of  the  con- 
course of  deputations,  and  individuals,  and  the 
incredible  multitude  which  came  to  greet  me  at 
Samos,  and  in  an  astonishing  manner  at  Ephesus,  I 
imagine  you  have  already  heard ;  or  may  say, 
**  how  does  it  concern  me*-'? "  However,  both  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue  addressed  me  with  as  much 
zeal  as  if  I  had  come  with  a  command  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  as  if  I  had  been  an  Ephesian  praetor*'. 
From  which  I  know  you  will  understand  that  my 

7  Measala  was  related  to  Hortenslus.  He  had  been 
charged  with  bribeiy  at  his  election  to  the  consulship.  See 
book  iv.  letter  16. 

*  Probably  one  of  Attious's  freed-men. 

•  This,  and  what  follows  about  the  water,  probably  refers 
to  hiM  house  In  Rome. 

b  This  was  the  place  where  Clodius  was  killed  in  his 
attny  with  Milo.  Cicero  uses  the  phrase  Jestingly,  as  if 
its  importance  constituted  a  new  epoch. 

e  It  is  probable  this  may  have  been  an  expression  fami- 
liar to  Attlcus. 

^  The  farmers  of  the  revenue  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
land  were  likely  to  be  often  at  vitflance,  the  former  sup- 
porting themselves  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  governor, 
the  latter  by  that  of  their  own  magistrates,  whom  they 
therefore  respectively  courted. 


boasting  of  so  many  years  is  now  brought  to  the 
test".  But  as  I  hope- 1  shall  put  in  practice  the 
lessons  I  have  learned  from  you  ;  and  shall  be  able 
to  satisfy  all  parties  ;  and  the  more  easily,  because 
in  my  province  the  compositions'  have  already  been 
made.  But  enough  of  this;  especially  as  Cestias 
informed  me,  while  I  was  at  dinner,  that  he  should 
set  out  this  very  night.  I  have  attended  to  your 
little  concerns'  at  Ephesus ;  and  to  Thermus,  (who 
previously  to  my  arrival  had  generously  promised 
his  assistance  to  all  your  friends,)  yet  I  have  pre- 
sented PhilogenesandSeius,  and  have  recommended 
Xeno  of  Apollonidis.  He  promised  to  do  every- 
thing you  wished.  I  have  besides  explained  to 
Philogenes  the  account  of  what  I  borrowed^  from 
you.  So  much  for  this  also.  I  return  to  the  affairs 
of  the  city.  I  entreat  you  by  your  fortunes,  since 
you  remain  in  Rome,  first  of  all  to  support  and 
secure  this,  that  my  government  may  be  but  for  the 
year,  that  there  be  even  no  intercalation  *.  In  the 
next  place,  finish  my  commissions ;  especially  if  any- 
thing can  be  done  in  that  domestic'  business,  in 
which  you  know  my  difficulty  :  then  have  a  regard 
to  Caesar^,  whose  friendship  I  have  solicited  at 
your  recommendation  ;  nor  do  I  regret  it.  And  if 
you  know  how  much  it  concerns  me  to  be  informed 
and  regardful  of  what  is  doing  in  the  republic, 
(doing?  nay,  rather  what  is  hereafter  to  take  place,) 
write  everything  to  me,  and  exactly ;  particularly 
whether  the  state  of  the  judgments  that  are  either 
made,  or  to  be  made,  is  attended  with  difficulty. 
About  the  water  S  as  you  think  it  worth  while.  If 
Philippus  should  want  anything,  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  you  to  attend  to  it"*. 


LETTER    XIV. 

Till  I  am  settled  in  some  place,  you  must  not 
expect  me  tosend  you  either  long  letters,  or  always  in 
my  own  hand;  but  when  I  have  time,  Iwill  do  both. 
I  am  now  pursuing  my  journey  on  a  hot  and  dusty 
road.  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  from  Ephesus ;  this 
I  send  from  Tralles.  I  expect  to  be  in  my  province 
the  1st  of  August  From  that  day,  if  you  love  me, 
endeavour  to  secure  the  termination  of  my  govern- 
ment after  one  year.  In  the  mean  time  I  have 
received  intelligence  such  as  I  could  vrish;  first, 
that  the  Parthians  are  quiet ;  then,  that  the  con- 
tracts with  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  are  completed ; 
lastly,  that  the  sedition  of  the  soldiers  has  been 
allayed  by  Appius,  and  their  pay  delivered  to  them 
up  to  the  middle  of  July.  I  am  wonderfully  well 
received  in  Asia.  My  arrival  has  occasioned  not 
the  smallest  expense  to  anybody.  I  hope  all  my 
attendants  will  have  regard  to  my  reputation.  I 
have  great  apprehensions  ;  but  hope  for  the  best. 

e  By  his  boaating  he  probably  means  his  philosophical 
prudence. 

f  These  were  the  contracts  entered  into  annually  between 
the  farmers  of  the  revalue  and  the  proprietors. 

ff  This  may  have  been  borrowed  from  Atticos's  own 
expression. 

h  See  letter  15  of  this  book. 

1  See  letter  9  of  this  book. 

J  This  probably  alludes  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 
See  letter  4  of  this  book. 

^  See  letter  5  of  this  book. 

1  See  above,  letter  12  of  this  book. 

B  See  letter  12  of  this  book.  I  conceive  this  and  tiie 
former  clause  to  nuUce  two  distinct  sentences. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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All  my  people  have  now  joined  me  except  yoar 
friend  Tullius.  I  purpose  going  directly  to  the 
army,  to  appropriate  the  remaining  summer  months 
to  military  busiuess,  the  winter  months  to  civil 
concerns.  I  trust  that,  if  you  know  me  to  be 
no  less  anxious  than  yourself  about  the  republic, 
you  will  send  me  word  of  everything  that  happens, 
or  will  happen.  You  cannot  gratify  me  more: 
unless  by  the  execution  of  what  I  begged  you  to  do, 
especially  that  inmost  concern  ",  which  I  have  so 
much  at  heart.  I  write  in  haste,  and  in  dust.  My 
future  letters  shall  be  more  particular. 


LETTER  XV. 

I  CAUB  to  Laodicea  the  31st  of  July.  From 
this  day  yon  will  begin  the  reckoning  of  my  year. 
Nothing  could  be  more  desired,  nothing  more 
affectionately  entertained,  than  my  arrival.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  believed  how  sick  1  am  of  this  business. 
The  activity  of  my  mind,  with  which  you  are  so 
well  acquainted,  has  not  a  sufficient  field  to  exert 
itself,  and  the  notable  effect  of  my  industry  is  lost. 
Is  it  for  me  to  administer  justice  at  Laodicea,  and 
A.  Plotius  at  Rome?  And  while  our  friend  is 
commanding  so  large  an  army,  for  me  to  have  the 
name  only  of  two  meagre  legions?  In  short,  I 
want  not  these  things  ;  I  want  the  splendour,  the 
forum,  the  city,  my  own  home,  and  you.  But  I 
will  bear  it  as  I  can,  provided  it  be  but  for  one 
year.  If  my  government  is  prolonged,  it  is  all  over 
with  me ;  but  it  may  very  easily  be  prevented  if 
only  you  remain  at  Rome.  You  ask  what  I  do 
here.  I  shall  continue  to  live,  as  I  do,  at  a  great 
expense.  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  plan 
I  have  adopted.  I  observe  a  strict  self-denial **, 
agreeably  to  your  advice ;  so  that  I  doubt  whether 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  raise  money  in  order  to 
pay  off  what  I  have  borrowed  of  you.  I  do  not 
exasperate  the  wounds  of  AppiusP,  but  they  appear 
and  cannot  be  concealed.  I  write  this  on  the  3d 
of  August,  on  my  way  from  Laodicea  to  the  camp 
in  Lycaonia.  Thence  I  mean  to  proceed  to  Mount 
Taurus,  that  I  may  contend  in  arms  with  Msra- 
genes,  and,  if  I  can,  may  decide  the  affair  of  your 
slave  *>.  The  panniers,  as  they  say,  have  been  put 
on  the  wrong  beast  ^  It  is  confessedly  a  burden 
that  does  not  belong  to  me,  but  I  will  bear  it,  only, 
as  you  love  me,  let  it  not  exceed  the  year.  Mind 
to  be  present  in  time,  that  you  may  solicit  the 
whole  senate.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious,  because 
it  is  now  a  long  while  that  I  have  remained  in  ig- 
norance of  all  t^at  is  doing.  Therefore^  as  I  have 
before  said  to  you,  make  me  acquainted,  besides 
other  things,  with  the  state  itself.  Should  I  write 
more  by  a  tardy  messenger  ?  but  I  deliver  this  to  a 
familiar  and  friendly  man,  C.  Andronicus  of 
Puteoli.    You  will  have  frequent  opportunities  of 

"  Probably  alluding  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 

o  By  self-denial  is  to  be  understood  Cicero's  abatinenoe 
from  all  extortion,  such  as  was  made  a  great  source  of 
revenue  to  the  provincial  gitvernors. 

P  Appius  had  preceded  Cicero  in  the  government  of 
Cllicia ;  the  wounds  he  had  inflicted  were  those  of  ex- 
tortion. 

4  Msragenes  was  the  captain  of  a  lawless  band,  to  whom 
a  slave  of  Atticus's  had  run  away. 

*  A  proverbial  expression,  signifying  something  unsuit- 


sending  to  me  by  the  messengers  of  the  public 
renters,  through  the  collectors  of  the  revenue  and 
customs  within  my  district. 


LETTER   XVL 

While  I  am  on  my  journey,  and  actually  on 
the  road,  the  messengers  of  the  public  renters  are 
setting  out ;  yet  I  have  thought  it  right  to  steal  a 
little  time,  that  you  may  not  think  me  regardless  of 
your  injunction.  Accordingly,  I  have  stopped  in 
the  roaid  to  send  you  shortly  this  information, 
which  should  have  occupied  a  larger  space.  My 
arrival,  which  was  eagerly  expected  in  this  miserable 
and  utterly  ruined  province,  took  place  the  last 
day  of  July.  During  three  days  that  I  staid  at 
Laodicea,  three  at  Apamea,  and  three  at  Synnade, 
I  heard  of  nothing  but  the  inability  of  the  people 
to  pay  the  head  money  imposed  upon  them ;  the 
universal  sale  of  goods ;  the  groans  and  lamenta- 
tions of  the  cities,  the  fatal  traces,  not  of  a  man, 
but  of  some  savsge  beast.  In  short,  I  am  sick  of 
everything,  even  of  my  life.  The  wretched  cities, 
however,  find  some  relief  in  being  free  from  any 
expense  either  on  my  account  or  that  of  my  lieute- 
nants, quaestors,  or  anybody  else.  For  I  decline  to 
accept  not  only  forage,  and  what  is  allowed  by  the 
Julian  law,  but  even  my  fire- wood ;  nor  does  any- 
body receive  a  single  thing  besides  four  beds,  and 
a  roof  to  cover  them ;  in  many  places,  not  so  much 
as  that,  for  we  more  commonly  remain  under  a 
tent.  Hence  we  have  a  surprising  concourse  from 
the  country,  from  the  villages,  and  from  every 
house.  Indeed  they  revive  again  at  my  approach, 
at  the  justice,  the  moderation,  the  clemency  of 
your  Cicero  ;  so  that  he  has  exceeded  the  expecta- 
tions of  all  people.  Appius*,  upon  hearing  that  I 
was  coming,  went  into  the  remotest  part  of  the 
province,  as  far  as  Tarsus,  where  he  holds  a  session. 
I  hear  nothing  of  the  Parthians ;  but  some,  who 
are  lately  arrived,  relate  that  our  cavalry  have  been 
defeated  by  the  barbarians'.  Bibulus  does  not  even 
yet  think  of  going  into  his  province" ;  which  peo- 
ple attribute  to  this,  that  he  wishes  to  remain  there 
as  late  as  he  can.  I  am  hastening  to  join  the  army, 
which  is  two  days  distant. 


LETTER   XVU. 

I  HAVE  received  from  Rome  a  packet  of  letters 
without  one  from  you  ;  which,  if  only  you  were 
there,  and  were  well,  I  attribute  to  the  fault  of 
Philotimus,  not  to  you.  I  dictate  this  sitting  in 
my  carriage,  on  my  way  to  the  camp,  from  which 
I  am  distant  two  days'  journey.  In  a  few  days  I 
shall  have  sure  persons  to  whom  I  can  deliver  my 
letters,  therefore  I  reserve  myself  for  that.  How- 
ever, though  I  would  rather  you  should  hear  it  from 
others,  I  conduct  myself  in  the  province  with  such 
moderation,  that  not  a  penny  is  spent  upon  any  of 
my  people.  This  is  accomplished  also  by  the 
attention  of  the  lieutenants,  and  tribunes,  and 
prefects,  for  they  are  all  zealous  for  my  honour. 

•  Appius  was  Cicero's  predecessor  in  the  province  of 
Cilida. 

t  This  is  spoken,  in  the  Greek  manner,  of  people  unac- 
quainted with  the  Roman  customs  and  discipline. 

«  Syria. 
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Our  friend  Lepta  is  admirable \  But  I  must  be 
quick.  I  will  tell  yoa  everything  fully  in  a  few 
days.  The  younger  Deiotarus,  who  has  received 
from  the  senate  the  title  of  king,  has  taken  our 
Gioeros*  with  him  into  his  kingdom.  While  I  am 
in  my  summer  quarters,  I  considered  it  to  be  the 
best  place  for  the  boys.  Sestius  has  informed  me 
of  the  conversation  he  had  with  you  on  the  subject 
of  my  domestic  and  greatest  concern*,  and  what 
was  your  opinion.  I  beseech  you,  pay  every  atten^ 
tion  to  that  business  ;  and  let  me  know  what  can 
be  done,  and  what  you  think.  Sestins  likewise 
■aid  that  Hortensius  had  mentioned  something 
about  extending  the  term  of  my  government  He 
had  distinctly  promised  me  in  Cumanum  that  he 
would  support  my  release  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months.  If  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  fortify  this 
post  7.  It  cannot  be  told  how  unwillingly  I  am  kept 
away  from  you.  Besides,  I  expect  that  this  honour^ 
which  I  derive  from  my  moderation,  will  be  the 
more  distinguished,  if  I  soon  retire,  as  it  Happened 
to  Scsevola,  who  presided  in  Asia  only  nine 
months.  Appius,  when  he  understood  that  I  was 
approaching,  removed  from  Laodicea  as  far  as 
Tarsus.  There  he  holds  a  session,  while  I  am  in 
the  province  ;  but  I  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  for 
this  wrong,  for  I  have  enough  upon  my  hands  in 
healing  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  province,  which  I  endeavour  to  do  with  the 
least  censure  upon  him.  But  I  wish  you  would  tell 
our  friend  Brutus  that  Appius  has  not  behaved 
handsomely  in  going  away  as  far  as  be  could  upon 
my  approach. 


LETTER  XVin. 

How  I  wish  you  were  in  Rome,  if  it  happens 
that  you  are  not  there,  for  I  have  no  certain  infor- 
mation, excepting  that  I  bate  received  two  letters 
from  you  dated  the  19th  of  July,  in  which  it  was 
mentioned  that  you  were  going  into  Epirus  about 
the  beginning  of  August.  But  whether  you  are  in 
Rome  or  in  Epirus,  the  Parthians  have  passed  the 
Euphrates  under  the  conduct  of  Pacorus,  son  of 
Orodea,  king  of  the  Parthians,  with  almost  all  his 
forces.  There  is  yet  no  news  of  Bibulus's  arrival 
in  Syria.  Cassius  is  in  the  city  of  Antioch  with  his 
whole  army.  I  am  with  my  army  at  Cybistra,  in 
Cappadoda,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  The 
enemy  is  in  the  Cyrrhestica,  which  is  the  part  of 
Syria  nearest  to  my  province.  I  have  written  to 
the  senate  an  account  of  this  state  of  affairs*.  If 
you  are  at  Rome,  you  will  see  if  you  think  my 
letter  should  be  delivered ;  and  many  things,  nay, 
everything  which  require  your  kind  attention,  the 
sum  of  which  is,  that  between  the  slaying  and  the 
offering  *,  as  they  say,  no  additional  time  or  burden 

▼  He  was  what  may  be  called  the  chief  engineer,  and 
had  the  direction  of  the  workmen— pnefectiu  fabrum. — 
Ep.  Fom.  ilL  7. 

«  The  sons  of  Marcus  and  of  Quintus  Cioero. 

X  Respecting  the  marriage  of  hie  daughter. 

r  It  may  be  supposed  that  Cioero  usee  this  metaphor  in 
consideration  of  his  military  character. 

*  This  letter  is  preserved  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ifith 
hook  of  the  Familiar  Epistles. 

•  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  nothing  may  occur,  at 
some  onseasonable  moment,  to  frustrate  my  designs,  and 
prevent  my  hopes,  of  quitting  the  province  at  the  expira- 
tion of  tho  year. 


may  be  laid  upon  me.  For  in  this  weak  state  of 
the  army,  and  deficiency  of  allies,  at  least  each  as 
can  be  depended  upon,  my  best  security  is  the 
winter.  If  that  season  arrives  without  the  enemy's 
having  passed  into  my  province,  the  only  thing  I 
fear  is  that  the  senate,  under  the  apprehension  of 
domestic  disturbances,  may  be  unwilling  to  let 
Pompeins  go  away.  But  if  they  send  somebody 
else  m  the  spring,  I  do  not  care,  provided  no  addi- 
tion be  made  to  my  time.  So  much  then,  if  you 
are  in  Rome.  But  if  you  are  gone,  or  indeed  if  yon 
remain  there,  this  is  the  state  of  my  affairs  :  I  have 
no  distrust;  and  following,  as  I  believe,  pmdent 
counsels — and  possessing,  I  hope,  a  good  body  of 
men,  I  feel  to  be  in  a  safe  position,  cJiounding  in 
com,  almost  looking  down  upon  Cilida,  and  con- 
venient for  moving..  My  army  is  small,  but,  I 
trust,  unanimous  in  affection  towards  me,  and  likely 
to  be  doubled  by  the  arrival  of  Deiotams  with  all 
his  forces.  I  have  much  more  futhful  allies  than 
anybody  else  has  had,  being  struck  with  my  kind- 
ness and  forbearance.  I  am  making  a  levy  of 
Roman  citizens,  and  transporting  com  from  the 
fields  into  places  of  safety.  If  it  is  necessary,  we 
shall  defend  ourselves  by  arms;  if  not,  by  the 
nature  of  the  country.  Therefore  be  of  good 
courage  ;  for  I  see  you,  and  am  as  sensible  of  your 
friendly  sympathy  as  if  you  were  actually  present. 
But  I  beg  of  you*  should  the  consideration  of  my 
case  be  put  off  till  the  first  of  January,  that  you 
would,  if  possible,  be  in  Rome  at  that  time.  I  shall 
feel  quite  secure  if  you  are  there.  The  consuls  are 
my  friends,  and  the  tribune  of  the  people,  Fomius; 
still  I  have  need  of  your  assiduity,  prudence,  and 
influence.  It  is  a  most  important  time ;  but  I  am 
ashamed  of  using  many  words  with  you.  Our 
young  Ciceros  are  with  Deiotarus,  bat  if  necessary 
they  shall  be  removed  to  Rhodes.  If  you  are  in 
Rome,  write  to  me  with  your  usual  exactness ;  if  in 
Epirus,  yet  send  me  one  of  your  messengers,  that 
both  you  may  know  what  I  am  doing,  and  I  what 
you  do,  and  mean  to  do;  I  attend  to  the  concerns 
of  your  friend  Brutus  in  a  manner  that  he  would 
not  do  for  himself.  But  I  now  hring  forth  my 
ward^,  without  defending  him,  for  it  is  a  slow  and 
fruitless  business.  Yet  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
satisfaction,  even  to  you,  which  is  harder  than  to 
Brutus  himself ;  but  I  will  assuredly  satisfy  both. 


LETTER   XIX. 

I  HAD  just  sealed  the  letter  which  T  imagtBe  yoa 
have  read,  written  with  my  own  hand,  and  con- 
taining an  account  of  everything,  when  Appins*s 
messenger  hastily  delivered  to  me  your  letter  of  the 
21  St  of  September,  the  forty-seventh  day  from  his 
leaving  Rome.  Ah,  what  a  distance !  By  that  I 
make  no  doubt  yoa  waited  for  Pompetus's  retuni 
from  Ariminum,  and  are  now  gone  to  Epirus  ;  and 
I  fear  you  will  be  not  less,  but,  as  you  say,  more 
anxious  in  Epirus  than  I  am  here.    I  have  written 

b  This  ward  was  .Vrtobananes,  a  king  of  Cappadoeia, 
whose  person  and  government  the  senate  had  recom- 
mended to  the  care  of  Cictfo.  He  had  been  driven  oot  of 
his  kingdom  by  Mithridates.  and  his  affairs  were  In  great 
disorder.  Cicero,  wliUe  he  offered  to  support  him  in  his 
kingdom,  did  not  undertake  to  defend  him  against  the 
claims  of  his  creditors,  one  of  whom  ajqpears  to  have  been 
Brutus. 
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to  Fhilotunae  about  the  Atellian  debt,  defiring  him 
not  to  ctU  apOD  Messala.  1  am  pleased  that  the 
reputation  of  my  progress  should  have  reached  you, 
and  I  shall  be  stUl  more  pleased  if  yon  hear  the 
rest.  I  am  glad  you  take  such  delight  in  the 
daughter  whom  you  have  left  in  Rome ;  and  though 
I  have  never  seen  her,  yet  I  love  her,  and  am  sure 
she  must  be  amiable.  Farewell  again  and  again, 
patron,  aod  your  fellow  disciples''.  I  am  glad  you 
are  pleased  with  what  I  have  effected  in  the  army 
respecting  the  Tarentine  light  cavalry  <*.  When  you 
say  that  you  are  not  sorry  he*  should  have  met  with 
arepulse,  who  contended  with  your  nephew's  uncle'; 
it  is  a  mark  of  great  affection ;  and  by  it  you  have 
put  me  in  mind  that  I  ought  to  rqoioe  also,  for  it 
had  not  occurred  to  me.  "  I  cannot  believe  that," 
yon  say.  As  you  please ;  but  yet  I  rejoice ;  for  being 
indignant,  you  know,  is  very  different  from  being 
envious'. 


LETTER   XX. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Saturnalia  (December 
1 7)  the  Pindenissians  surrendered  themselves  to 
me,  the  forty-seventh  day  after  I  had  begun  to 
besiege  them.  <*  Who  the  plague  are  these  Pin- 
denissians ?  who  are  they  V*  yon  will  say ;  '*  I  never 
heard  the  name/'  What  can  I  do  ?  Could  I  convert 
Cilicia  into  iCtolia  or  Macedonia  ?  You  must  know 
this,  however,  that  with  such  an  army  as  I  have 
here,  no  very  great  affairs  could  have  been  achieved. 
What  has  been  done  I  vrill  shortly  explain  to  you  ; 
for  so,  in  your  last  letter,  you  give  me  leave  to  do. 
You  know  of  my  arrival  at  Ephesus,  for  you  con- 
gratulated me  on  that  day's  celebrity,  than  which 
nothing  ever  pleased  me  more.  From  thence  I 
was  honourably  received  in  all  the  towns  where  I 
went,  and  arrived  at  Laodicea  the  last  day  of  July. 
There  I  staid  two  days  in  great  reputation  ;  and  by 
liberal  expressions  eradicated  all  former  injuries. 
I  did  the  same  at  Apamea,  where  I  staid  five  days  ; 
at  Synnade,  where  I  was  three  days;  at  Philo- 
melum  five  days  ;  and  ten  days  at  Iconium.  My 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  with  the  greatest  equity, 
the  greatest  lenity,  and  the  greatest  dignity. 
Thence  I  came  into  the  camp  the  26th  of  August, 
and  on  the  30th  I  reviewed  the  army  near  Iconium. 
From  this  station,  having  received  pressing  mes- 
sages about  the  Parthians,  I  proceeded  into  Cilicia 
through  a  part  of  Cappadocia  which  borders  on 

«  Tliat  is,  farewell  to  the  Epicureans.  If  you  so  far  forget 
their  love  of  indifference  as  to  become  fond  of  your  chil- 
dren.   See  book  vU  letter  2. 

<i  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  TarentineB  were  a 
^ecies  of  light  cavalry.  I  have  thought  it  right,  therefore, 
to  insert  this  illustration,  without  which  it  must  be  unin- 
telligible  to  an  English  reader. 

e  This  is  supposed  to  relate  to  Hirrus,  who  had  formerly 
opposed  Cicero  for  the  augurahip,  and  had  lately  been 
rejected  in  his  canvass  for  the  oflRce  of  adile  in  opposition 
to  Caelius.  The  obscurity  of  this,  as  of  many  other  passages, 
arises  entirely  from  our  ignorance  of  Attlous's  letter,  to 
which  it  alludes. 

'  A  humorous  perfphrasiB  for  Cicero  himself,  perhaps 
taken  from  Attlcus's  own  expression.  It  occurs  again, 
[book  vi.  letter  8,]  in  relation  to  tlie  same  event. 

s  The  expression,  which  in  the  original  is  in  Greek,  seems 
to  be  taken  from  Aristotle.  His  meaning  is,  that  he  may 
innocently  rejoice  through  indignation  against  an  unwor- 
thy candidate,  though  it  would  be  wrong  to  rejoice  through 
envy  at  another's  want  of  success. 


the  province,  with  the  design  of  making  the 
Armenian  Artavasdes,  and  the  Parthians  them- 
selves conceive  that  they,  were  excluded  from 
Cappadocia.  After  being  encamped  five  days  at 
Cybistra  in  Cappadocia,  I  was  informed  that  the 
Parthians  were  at  a  long  distance  from  that  passage 
of  Cappadocia,  and  were  rather  threatening  Cilicia. 
Therefore  I  immediately  made  my  vray  into  Cilicia 
through  the  passes  of  Mount  Taurus.  I  came  to 
Tarsus  the  5  th  of  October ;  thence  I  went  to  Mount 
Amanns,  which  divides  Syria  from  Cilicia  by  the 
opposite  oonrse  of  the  waters^.  These  mountains 
were  full  of  eternal  enemies.  Here,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  we  killed  a  great  number  of  them ;  and 
Pontinus  having  advanced  by  night,  and  myself  the 
next  morning,  we  took  and  burned  the  forts,  which 
were  strongly  guarded.  I  was  saluted  Imperator*. 
I  occupied  for  a  few  days  the  very  same  position, 
at  IsBUS,  which,  in  his  expedition  against  Darius, 
had  beoi  held  by  Alexander,  not  a  little  better 
general  than  either  you  or  me.  There  I  remained  five 
days ;  and  having  spoiled  and  laid  waste  the  Amanus, 
I  departed.  For  you  know  that  as  there  are  certain 
things  called  panics,  so  there  are  also  the  empty 
rumours  of  war*  The  rumour  of  our  approach 
both  encouraged  Cassias,  who  was  shut  up  in 
Antioch,  and  alarmed  the  Parthians  ;  so  that  Cas- 
sius  pursued  them  with  advantage  as  they  retreated 
from  the  city.  In  this  retreat  Osaces,  one  of  the 
Parthian  generals  of  great  authority,  received  a 
wound,  of  which  he  died  a  few*  days  after.  My 
name  was  respected  in  Syria.  In  the  mean  time 
Bibulus  arrived.  I  imagine  be  wanted  to  be  equal 
with  me  in  this  empty  title.  He  began  to  seek  for 
laurels  in  the  Amanus,  as  if  they  were  strewed 
upon  a  cake^.  But  he  lost  the  whole  of  his  first 
cohort,  and  the  centurion  of  the  first  division,  a 
man  distinguished  in  his  situation,  Asinius  Dento, 
and  the  other  officers  of  the  cohort,  and  Sextus 
Lucilius,  a  military  tribune,  son  to  T.  Gaevius 
Csepio,  a  rich  and  splendid  man.  In  truth  he  sus-^ 
tained  an  ugly  blow,  both  in  itself  and  in  the  time 
when  it  happened.  I  invested  Pindenissus  with  a 
ditch  and  rampart :  it  was  a  strong  place  belong- 
ing to  the  free  Cilicians,  and  had  time  out  of  mind 
been  in  arms  against  us.  The  people  were  a  fierce 
and  barbarous  race,  prepared  with  all  the  means  of 
defence.  We  accomplished  the  business  by  a  large 
monnd,  fascines,  a  lofty  tower,  great  quantity  of 
machines^,  a  numerous  body  of  archers,  great 
fatigue  and  equipage,  and  many  wounds  received, 
but  the  army  siafe.  The  Saturnalia  were  truly 
joyous.  I  gave  up  the  spoil,  excepting  the  horses, 
to  the  soldiers.  The  slaves  were  sold  on  the  third 
day  of  the  Saturnalia.  While  I  write  this  in  the 
tribunal^  the  sum  amomits  to  12,000  sestertia 
(96,000/.)  I  shall  leave  the  command  of  the  army 
to  my  brother  Quintus,  to  be  taken  from  hence 

^  That  Is,  at  the  port  of  the  mountains  whence  the 
streams  descend  in  opposite  directions. 

1  This  title,  as  is  well  known,  used  to  be  conferred  by 
the  acclamation  of  the  soldiers  upon  any  s^nal  success ; 
the  fasces  were  at  the  same  time  crowned  with  laurel. 
The  general  retained  the  title  till  he  returned  to  Rome. 

J  The  word  in  the  original  signifies  a  kind  of  cake,  which 
was  covered  with  laurel  leaves,  and  from  which  conse- 
quently they  were  easily  gathered. 

k  These  were  various  instruments  for  offence,  such  as 
continued  in  use  till  the  introduction  of  flre-arma 

1  A  raised  platfonn,  on  which  the  persons  In  authority 
were  seated. 
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into  winter  qnarters  in  a  part  of  the  country  that 
is  ill  pacified,  and  am  going  myself  to  Laodicea. 
So  much  for  this.  But  let  me  revert  to  what  I 
have  omitted.  When  you  particularly  advise  me ; 
and  which  is  more  than  all,  in  what  you  labour 
with  so  much  earnestness ;  that  I  should  satisfy 
even  this  Ligurian  scoffer"';  may  I  die,  if  any- 
thing could  be  said  more  elegantly.  But  I  do  not 
call  this  forbearance,  for  that  seems  to  imply  a 
yirtue  opposed  to  pleasure,  while  in  my  life  I  never 
felt  so  great  a  pleasure  as  I  do  from  this  integrity 
of  conduct  Nor  is  it  the  reputation  (which  is  very 
great),  but  the  thing  itself  that  delights  me.  In 
short,  such  has  been  its  value,  I  did  not  know 
myself,  nor  was  I  aware  what  I  could  do  in  this 
kind.  I  am  justly  proud.  Nothing  can  be  more 
honourable.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is  something 
splendid  that  Ariobarzanes  should  live  and  reign 
by  my  assistance.  I  have  preserved  the  king  and 
the  kingdom,  as  it  were,  in  passing,  by  prudence 
and  authority,  and  making  myself  inaccessible  to 
his  enemies,  not  merely  shut  against  their  presents. 
At  the  same  time,  not  the  smallest  thing  has  been 
received  from  Cappadocia ;  and  I  even  hope  that 
during  the  whole  year  of  my  government  not  a 
farthing  of  expense  will  be  incurred  in  the  pro- 
vince. Brutus,  who  was  desponding",  I  have 
cheered  as  much  as  I  could.  I  love  him  no  less 
than  thou  :  I  had  almost  said,  than  thee.  This  is 
all  I  had  to  tell  you.  I  am  now  preparing  to  send 
a  public  account  to  Rome,  which  wUl  be  more  full 
than  if  I  had  sent  from  the  Amanus.  But  am  I 
to  understand  that  you  will  not  be  in  Rome  ? 
Everything  depends  upon  the  first  of  March**.  For 
I  am  apprehensive  that  when  the  business  of  the 
province  is  taken  into  consideration,  if  any  resist- 
ance is  made  on  the  part  of  Caesar',  I  may  be 
continued.  If  you  were  there  to  attend  to  this,  I 
should  have  no  fears.  I  come  now  to  the  affairs 
of  the  city,  with  which,  after  a  long  ignorance,  I 
have  at  length  been  made  acquainted  by  your  most 
acceptable  letter  of  the  28th  of  December.  Your 
freed-man  Philogenes  took  great  care  to  send  it  by 
I  a  circuitous  and  not  very  safe  route.  For  that, 
which  you  say  was  delivered  to  Lenius's  servant,  I 
had  not  received  **.  I  was  pleased  with  what  you 
say  of  Csesar  respecting  both  the  decree  of  the 
senate'  and  your  own  hopes.  If  he  submits  to  this, 
I  am  safe.  That  Leius  should  have  scorched  him- 
self in  this  Pletorian  conflagration,  I  am  not  so 
much  concerned*.  I  want  to  know  why  Lucoeius 
should  have  been  so  vehement  about  Q.  Cassius, 

n  This  exprefidon  is  probably  borrowed  from  a  letter  of 
Atticus.    It  is  supposed  to  mean  Cato ;  but  the  reason  of 
the  appellation  is  not  known, 
n  About  the  recovery  of  his  money, 
o  When  the  new  oonsals  were  to  bring  before  the  senate 
i    the  consideration  of  the  provhnces. 

P  If  CsMar's  friends  resist  the  appointment  of  anybody 
'  to  succeed  him  in  Gaul ;  in  that  case  the  senate  may  deem 
I  it  necessary  to  keep  Pompeios  at  home,  and  to  renew  my 
i  government  of  Cilicia.  For  it  was  expected  that  Pompeius 
might  be  sent  to  put  an  end  to  the  Parthian  war.  See  let- 
'    ter  18  of  this  book. 

4  It  must  be  supposed  that  Philogenes  had  previously 
pointed  out  the  same  route  to  this  slave  of  Lenlus. 

r  The  senate  had  decreed  to  entertain  the  question  of 
sending  a  successor  to  Cesar. 

•  This  is  supposed  to  mean  not  a  real  fire,  but  a  sentence 
of  condemnation  against  Pletorius,  in  which  Leius  was 
involved. 


and  what  has  been  done.  As  soon  as  I  get  to 
Laodicea,  I  am  desired  to  present  your  nephew  | 
Quintus  with  his  robe*  of  manhood.  I  shall  endea- 
vour carefully  to  regulate  his  conduct  He,  from 
whomt  have  derived  such  great  assistance",  was  to 
come  to  me  at  Laodicea,  as  he  said,  vnth  the  young 
Ciceros.  I  am  expecting  a  letter  from  Epirus,  to 
bring  me  an  account,  not  only  of  your  occupations, 
but  also  of  your  retirement.  Nicanor  is  in  office, 
and  liberaUy  treated  by  me.  I  think  of  sending 
him  to  Rome  with  the  public  despatches,  both  for 
their  more  careful  conveyance,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  he  may  bring  me  back  certain  intelli. 
gence  of  yon,  and  from  you.  I  am  obliged  to 
Alexis'  for  his  repeated  salutation^  :  but  why  does 
he  not  by  his  own  letters  follow  the  example  of  my 
Alexis*  to  you  ?  I  am  looking  out  for  a  horn  ' 
for  Phemius.  But  it  is  time  to  stop.  Take  care  of 
yourself,  and  let  me  know  when  you  think  of  re- 
turning  to  Rome.  Again  and  again,  farewell. 
When  I  was  at  Ephesus,  I  carefully  recommended 
your  affairs  and  your  friends  to  Thermus ;  and  I  now 
do  the  same  by  letter ;  and  I  have  understood  that 
he  is  of  himself  very  desirous  of  serving  you.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  use  your  influence  about 
Pammenus's  house,  as  I  before  mentioned  to  you, 
that  what  the  boy  has,  through  your  and  my  assist- 
ance, may  not  by  any  means  be  disturbed.  I  con- 
sider this  as  a  point  of  honour  to  both  of  us,  and  it 
will,  besides,  be  particolarly  acceptable  to  me. 


LETTER   XXI. 

I  WAS  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  arrived 
safe  in  Epirus,  and  had,  as  yon  say,  an  agreeable 
passage.  I  am  rather  concerned  that  yea  will  not 
be  in  Rome  at  a  period  so  important  to  me  ;  but  I  ' 
comfort  myself  with  thinking  that  you  will  not  like 
to  winter  tiiere,  and  unnecessarily  to  be  out  of  the 
way'.  Cassius,  the  brother  of  your  friend  Q.  Cas- 
sius, had  sent  the  letter,  of  which  you  ask  me  the 
meaning,  in  a  more  modest  style  than  that  which 
he  sent  afterwards,  where  he  pretends  to  have  put 
an  end  to  the  Parthian  war.  They  had  indeed 
retreated  from  Antioch  before  the  arivsJ  of  Bibu- 
lus  ;  but  not  in  consequence  of  any  success  on  our 
part.  They  are  now  in  winter  quarters  in  the 
Cyrrhestica,  and  threaten  us  with  a  great  war.  For 
the  son  of  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king,  is  in  our 
province'  ;  and  Deiotarus,  whose  son  is  engaged 
to  the  daughter  of  Artavasdes*,  from  whom  it  might 

t  Young  men  at  the  age  of  seventeen  used  to  change  the 
bordered  robe  of  youth  for  the  plain  one  of  manhood. 

V  Deiotarus.  This  periphrasis  is  probably  takoi  i^cm 
Attlcus's  letter. 

V  The  freed-man  and  amanneiuis  of  Atticus. 

*  Tiro,  who  held  the  same  situation  with  Cioeiti. 

X  This  horn  was  for  a  musical  instrument ;  and  it  has 
been  with  good  reason  .conjectured,  that  the  person  far 
whom  it  was  designed  might  have  been  a  freed-man  of 
Atticus,  who  had  cultivated  a  taste  for  music,  and  had 
received  the  name  of  Phemius,  from  a  musician  mentioned 
in  the  Odyssey,  i.  \5i.  That  Atticus  was  himself  fond  of 
music  may  be  conjectured  from  book  iv.  letter  16 :  "Ex 
quibus  (Britannicis  mancipiis)  nullos  puto  te  Uteris  ant 
musicis  erudites  expeotare." 

y  Expecting  that  for  these  reasons  Atticus  might  proba- 
bly change  his  intentions. 

*  Not  Cicero's  province  of  Cilicia,  but  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Syria.    Book  vl.  letter  1. 

*  Artavasdes  was  king  of  Armenia. 
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be  known,  has  no  doubt  but  the  king  himself  will 
pass  the  Euphrates  with  all  his  forces  in  the  begpn- 
ning  of  summer.  And  the  very  day  that  Cassius's 
victorious  letter  was  read  in  the  senate,  which  was 
the  7th  of  October,  mine  brought  an  account  of 
some  disturbance.  Our  friend  Azius  says  that 
mine  carried  with  it  great  authority,  while  no  credit 
was  given  to  the  other,  fiibulus's  had  not  then 
been  received.  1  am  confident  it  must  have  been 
full  of  alarm.  I  am  afraid  of  this  consequence 
from  it ;  that  whilst  Pompeius  is  kept  at  home 
under  the  apprehension  of  seditious  commotions, 
and  Cesar  is  denied  any  honour  from  the  senate ; 
while  this  knot  is  disentangling,  the  senate  may 
think  1  ought  not  to  leave  my  government  before 
a  successor  arrives  ;  and  that  in  such  a  disturbed 
state  of  affairs,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  single 
lieutenants  preside  over  such  large  provinces. 
Hence  I  dread  some  prolongation  of  my  time, 
which  not  even  the  intercession  of  a  tribune  can 
stop  ;  and  the  more  so,  because  of  your  absence, 
who  by  your  opinion,  influence,  and  zeal,  might 
obviate  many  difficulties.  But  you  will  say  that  I 
am  raising  troubles  out  of  my  own  brain.  I  can- 
not help  it :  and  wish  it  were  so.  But  I  am  full 
of  fears  ;  though  I  admired  the  conclusion  of  the 
letter  you  sent  from  Buthrotum  before  you  had 
recovered  from  your  sea-sickness,  in  which  you  say 
— *'  As  far  as  I  see,  and  hope,  you  will  meet  with 
no  impediment  to  your  departure.''  I  should  have 
liked  it  better,  '*  as  I  see,'^  without  that  *'  hope." 
I  received  another,  by  a  very  quick  passage,  at 
Iconinm,  through  the  messengers  of  the  public 
renters,  dated  the  day  of  Lentulus's  triumph.  In 
this  you  repeat  the  same  mixture  of  bitter  and 
sweet,  telling  me  first  that  I  shall  have  no  hin- 
drance ;  then  adding,  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  that 
you  will  come  to  me.  Your  hesitations  sting  me. 
Yon  see  by  this  what  letters  I  have  received.  For  that 
which  you  say  you  gave  to  Camula,  the  slave  of  the 
centurion  Hermon,  has  never  reached  me.  You 
repeatedly  told  me  that  you  had  sent  one  by 
Lenius's  servant.  This,  which  was  dated  the  22d 
of  September,  Lenius  at  length  delivered  to  me  at 
Laodicea,  upon  my  arrival  there  the  11th  of  Febru- 
ary. Your  recommendations  I  acknowledged  to 
Lenius  immediately  in  words,  and  shall  do  so  in 
deed  as  long  as  I  stay.  The  only  new  subject  in 
this  letter  related  to  the  Cybiratian  panthers^.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  answering  M.  Octavius, 
that  you  did  not  believe  1  meant  to  send  any.  In 
future,  what  you  do  not  know  to  be  certain,  you 
may  certainly  deny.  For,  my  own  resolution  being 
inflamed  by  your  opinion,  I  have  exceeded  every- 
body, as  you  will  find,  in  forbearance,  and  also  in 
justice,  easiness  of  access,  and  clemency.  There 
is  not  anything  excites  so  much  surprise,  as  that 
no  farthing  of  expense  should  have  been  incurred 
since  I  obtained  the  province,  either  for  the  state, 
or  for  any  of  my  people,  excepting  L.  Tullius  the 
lieutenant.  He,  who  is  otherwise  abstemious,  yet 
on  his  journey  availed  himself  of  the  Julian  law. 
It  was  only  once  in  the  day ;  not  as  others  had 
done,  in  all  the  villages  he  passed  through; 
besides  him  nobody  received  anything  even  once ; 
this  obliges  me  to  except  him,  when  I  assert  that 
no  farthing  of  expense  was  incurred.     Besides  him 


b  It  had  been  usual  for  the  govemon  of  provinoes  to 
demand  wild  beasts  to  be  sent  up  for  the  shows  of  their 
trkaxda  in  Rome. 


nobody  received  anything.  For  this  pollution^  I 
am  indebted  to  Q.  Titinius.  The  campaign  being 
ended,  I  gave  the  command  of  the  winter  quarters 
and  of  Cilicia  to  my  brother  Qdntus.  I  sent  into 
Cyprus,  Q.  Volusius,  the  son-in-law  of  your  friend 
Tiberius,  a  steady  man,  and  besides  wonderfully 
abstemious,  to  remain  there  a  few  days,  lest  the 
few  Roman  citizens,  who  carry  on  business  in  those 
parts,  should  think  that  jastioe  was  denied  them ; 
for  it  is  illegal  to  summon  the  Cypriote  out  of  the 
island.  I  went  myself  on  the  5th  of  January  from 
Tarsus  into  Asia  <> ;  I  cannot  tell  yon  with  what 
admiration  of  the  cities  of  Cilicia,  and  above  all  of 
the  Tarsians.  And  when  I  had  passed  the  range 
of  the  Taurus,  a  prodigious  expectation  was  raised 
in  the  districts  of  Asia  under  my  jurisdiction,  which 
in  six  months  of  my  government  had  received  no 
letter"  from  me,  and  had  seen  no  guest'.  For, 
before  me,  that  time  had  always  been  employed  in 
a  species  of  traffic,  by  which  the  opulent  cities  gave 
great  sums  of  money  to  be  excused  having  soldiers 
quartered  upon  them  in  the  winter.  The  Cypriots 
gave  as  much  as  two  hundred  Attic  talents  (nearly 
10,000/.) ;  from  which  island  (I  speak  not  hyper- 
bolically,  but  truly)  no  money  whatever  will  be 
exacted  under  my  government.  In  return  for 
these  benefits,  at  which  they  express  their  astonish- 
ment, I  do  not  permit  them  to  decree  any  honours 
to  me,  except  in  words ;  I  forbid  all  statues,  tem- 
ples, chariots ;  nor  am  J  burdensome  to  the  cities 
in  any  other  way — ^but  perhaps  I  am  to  yon,  while 
I  proclaim  all  this  about  myself.  Bear  with  me, 
however,  if  yon  love  me  ;  for  it  is  you  who  desired 
me  to  do  it  In  short,  I  have  made  my  progress 
through  Asia  in  such  a  manner,  that  even  famine, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  wretched,  and  which 
was  felt  at  this  time  in  my  part  of  Asia,  owing  to 
the  entire  failure  of  the  crops,  might  seem  a  thing 
to  be  wished  for  by  me'.  Wherever  I  have  been, 
I  have  employed  no  force,  no  legal  process,  no 
insult ;  but  have  by  authority  and  exhortation, 
prevailed  upon  those  Greeks^  and  Roman  citizens, 
who  had  com  in  store,  to  promise  a  large  supply 
to  the  people.  February  the  13th,  on  which  day 
I  am  writing,  I  have  appointed  to  hold  a  session 
at  Laodicea  for  the  affairs  of  Cybira ;  the  15th  of 
March  for  those  of  Apamea ;  and  at  the  same  time 
I  mean  to  hold  one  for  Synnade,  Pamphylia,  (when 
I  shall  look  out  for  a  horn  forPhemius*)  LycaoniaJ, 
and  Isauria.  The  middle  of  May  I  shall  return  into 
Cilicia,  to  spend  there  the  month  of  June,  I  hope 
unmolested  by  the  Parthians.      If  things  go  as  I 


e  In  the  original  it  is  tordes,  **  filth,"  whieh  glres  a 
propriety  to  St  Paul's  expressions,  1  Cor.  ir.  13,  where  he 
applies  to  the  apostles  the  terms  •*  filth  "  and  **  ofFscouring  ;** 
for  they  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Romans,  at  least  at  that  time,  however  strange 
to  our  own.  It  is  evident  that  Cicero  here  means  Tullius, 
and  that  he  so  designates  him  on  aoootmt  of  his  misconduct. 

<i  Certain  districts  of  the  country,  which  lay  in  the 
province  of  Asia,  but  were  attached  to  Cicero's  government. 

«  Letters  demanding  supplies. 

'  No  person  who  was  to  live  upon  them. 

S  As  it  proved  an  additional  subject  of  glory. 

^  By  Greeks  he  means  the  natives ;  so  afterwards  in 
speaking  of  the  Cypriote. 

i  This  is  mentioned  likewise  in  the  preceding  letter. 

i  I  adopt  M.  Mongault's  conjecture,  that  Aonium,  as  it 
stands  in  our  copies,  ought  to  be  Lycaonium,  that  being 
the  only  one  not  otherwise  mentioned  of  the  six  Asiatic 
districts  attached  to  Cicero's  government. 
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msh,  I  shall  employ  Jnly  in  passiog  again 
through  the  proyince  on  my  return ;  for  1  arrived 
within  the  province  at  Laodicea,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Sulpicius  and  Marcellos,  the  31  st  of 
Jnly.  1  must  set  out  on  my  departure  the  2JHh  of 
July,  having  first  obtained  my  brother  Quintus's 
consent  to  Mi  being  left  in  command ;  which  will  be 
very  much  against  both  his  incfination  and  mine;  bat 
it  cannot  with  propriety  be  avoided ;  especially  as 
I  cannot  even  now  detain  that  excellent  man  Pon* 
tinius  ;  for  Posthumius,  perhaps  also  Posthamla, 
snatches  him  away  to  Rome.  You  have  here  my 
plans.  Now  hear  what  relates  to  Brutus.  Brutus 
is  well  acquainted  with  certain  creditors  of  the  Sala- 
minians  of  Cyprus,  M.  Scaptius,  and  P.  Matinius, 
whom  he  has  particularly  recommended  to  me. 
Matinius  I  do  not  know.  Scaptius  came  to  me  in 
the  camp.  I  promised  that  I  would  take  care,  for 
Brutus'  sake,  that  the  Saiaminians  should  pay  him 
the  money  that  was  owing  to  him.  He  thanked 
me;  and  at  the  same  time  asked, to  be  made  a 
prefect  I  said  I  made  it  a  rule  never  to  appoint 
anybody  engaged  in  traffic,  as  I  had  before  told 
you.  When  Cn.  Pompeius  asked  me,  I  gave  to 
him  the  same  answer ;  likewise  to  Torquatus,  on 
his  application  for  M.  Lenius,  your  friend  ;  and  to 
several  others.  If  he  wished  to  be  made  a  prefect 
for  the  sake  of  his  bond,  I  would  take  care  he 
should  recover  it.  He  thanked  me,  and  took  his 
leave.  Appius  had  formerly  given  a  few  troops  of 
horse  to  this  Scaptius,  for  the  sake  of  repressing 
the  Saiaminians ;  and  had  made  him  a  prefect  But 
he  harassed  the  people  of  Salamis ;  and  I  ordered 
the  horse  to  remove  from  Cyprus,  which  Scaptius 
took  very  ilL  However,  that  I  might  keep  my 
promise  to  him,  when  the  Saiaminians  came  to  me 
at  Tarsus,  and  Scaptius  with  them,  I  ordered  them 
to  pay  the  money.  They  said  a  great  deal  about 
the  bond,  and  about  the  ill-usage  they  had  received 
firom  Scaptius.  I  said  1  could  not  listen  to  it.  I 
exhorted ;  I  begged,  in  return  for  the  kindness  I 
had  shown  towards  their  city,  that  they  would  con- 
clude the  business ;  at  last  I  said  I  should  compel 
them.  Upon  this  they  not  only  did  not  refuse, 
bat  they  added,  that  they  would  pay  then  out  of 
me.  For  as  I  had  not  accepted  what  they  had  been 
used  to  give  to  their  governors,  they  in  some  mea- 
sure gave  it  from  my  revenue  ;  indeed  the  amount 
of  Scaptius's  debt  was  less  than  the  pnetorian  tri- 
bute. I  commended  them.  Right,  says  Scaptius, 
but  let  us  reckon  up  the  amount.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  I  had  declared  in  my  opening  proclama- 
tion, composed  from  different  models^,  that  I 
should  maintain  the  interest  of  one  per  cent,  per 
month,  together  with  what  accrued  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  by  the  terms  of  his  bond  demanded 
four  per  cent  "  What  do  you  mean,"  said  I ;  "  can 
I  act  contrary  to  my  proclamation  ?  *'  He  then 
produced  a  decree  of  the  senate  in  the  consulship 
of  Lentulus  and  Philippus,  that  whoever  obtained 
the  province  of  Cilicia,  should  pronounce  judgment 
according  to  that  bond.  I  was  at  first  struck  with 
horror ;  for  it  would  have  been  the  ruin  of  the  city. 
But  I  find  two  decrees  of  the  senate  in  the  same 
year  respecting  this  bond.  The  Saiaminians,  when 
they  were  desirous  of  raising  money  at  Rome,  were 
prevented  by  the  Gabinian  Uw.  Upon  which  these 
friends  of  Brutus,  relying    upon    his   influence, 


k  See  letter  4  of  this  book. 


offered  to  advance  the  money  at  four  percent  per 
month,  if  it  could  be  authorised  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate.  Through  the  favour  of  Bmtus,  a  decree 
was  pasted,  "that  no  detriment  should  ariae  to 
the  Salaminiaiu,  nor  to  those  who  fumisbed  the 
money."  They  accordingly  paid  the  money. 
Bat  it  afterwards  occurred  to  them,  that  the  de- 
cree would  be  of  no  use  to  them,  since  the  Gabi- 
nian law  prohibited  the  establishing  a  right  upon 
the  terms  of  a  bond.  Thereupon  another  decree 
of  the  senate  was  passed,  **  that  this  bond  should 
have  the  same  validity  as  others."  But  to  return :  | 
while  I  was  explaining  this,  Scaptius  drew  me  aside, 
saying  that  he  did  not  mean  to  oppose  my  judg- 
ment ;  but  that  they  believed  they  owed  him  two 
hundred  talente  (about  10,000/.),  and  this  sum  he 
was  willing  to  accept :  that  they  really  owed  him 
something  less ;  but  he  wished  me  to  bring  them 
to  this  agreement.  Very  well,  said  I.  So  I  called 
them  to  me,  after  Scaptius  had  retired,  and  asked 
them  what  they  offered,  and  what  was  the  amount 
of  their  debt  They  replied,  one  hundred  and  six 
telents,  (about  5100/.).  I  reported  this  to  Scap- 
tius. The  man  began  to  clamour.  "  What  is  the 
use  of  this  ?  "  said  L  "  Compare  your  accounts." 
They  sat  down,  and  made  their  computation,  which 
agreed  to  a  sixpence.  They  said  they  were  ready 
to  pay  it,  and  pressed  him  to  teke  it  Here  Scap- 
tius again  called  me  aside,  and  begged  that  I  would 
leave  the  matter  as  it  stood.  I  gave  way  to  his 
shameless  request;  and  when  the  Greeks  com- 
plained, and  desired  leave  to  deposit  the  money  in 
some  temple  *,  I  did  not  grant  it  ETerybody  pre- 
sent exclidmed  that  nothing  could  be  more  shame- 
less than  Scaptius,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  one 
per  cent  per  month,  with  the  annual  compound 
interest ;  some  said  nothing  could  be  more  foolish. 
But  to  me  he  appeared  more  impudent  than  foolish. 
For  thus  he  either  satisfied  himself  with  good  secu- 
rity at  one  per  cent.,  or  took  his  chance  for  four 
per  cent  on  security  which  was  not  good.  This  is 
the  statement  of  my  case  ;  which  must  be  approved 
by  Brutus,  or  he  will  no  longer  deserve  our  regard. 
It  will  assuredly  be  approved  by  his  uncle  ** ;  espe- 
cially as  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  lately  passed,  I 
believe  after  your  departure,  on  the  subject  of 
creditors,  that  one  per  cent,  should  constantly  be 
taken  without  compound  interest.  What  differ- 
ence this  makes,  if  I  rightly  know  your  fingen*, 
you  have  certainly  computed.  On  this  subject,  by- 
the-bye,  Lucceius  complains  to  me  by  letter  that 
there  is  great  danger  lest  these  decrees  should  lead, 
by  the  fault  of  the  senate,  to  cancelling  the  old 
accounts.  He  refers  to  the  mischief,  which  C. 
Julius  formerly  occasioned  by  the  procrastinatioD 
of  a  single  day<* ;  the  state  never  was  in  greater 
jeopardy.  But  to  return  to  the  business :  consider 
my  case  against  Brutus ;  if  this  may  be  called  a 
case,  where  nothing  can  with  honour  be  said  in 
opposition ;  especially  as  I  have  left  the  whole  affair 
open.  What  I  have  to  say  besides,  relates  to  my 
private   concerns.      On  that  secret  business'  I 

1  When  the  money  was  deposited  in  a  temple^  the  interest 
upon  it  ceased  to  aooumulate. 

m  Cato.  "  On  which  yon  may  reckon  it 

o  To  what  particular  tranmction  this  alludes  is  not 
known ;  but  the  state  had  repeatedly  been  convulsed  by 
the  conduct  of  usorers. 

p  That  this  relates  to  his  daughter's  marriage  may  he 
inferred  from  letter  4  of  this  book. 
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quite  agree  with  yoa.  We  should  think  of  Posthu- 
mU't  son,  since  Pontidia's  seems  to  be  trifling  with 
us.  But  I  wish  you  were  there.  You  must  not 
expect  to  hear  anything  from  my  brother  Quintus 
at  this  time  of  the  year ;  for  the  Taurus,  on  account 
of  the  snow,  is  impassable  before  the  month  of 
June.  1  continue  to  refresh  '^  Thermus  by  frequent 

q  To  remind  him  of  your  friends.     Letter  13  of  this 
book. 


letters,  as  you  desire.  King  Deiotarus  protests 
that  P.  Valerius  has  nothing,  and  that  he  supports 
him.  As  soon  as  you  know  whether  there  is  any 
intercalation  at  Rome,  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  inform  me  on  what  day  the  mysteries '  will 
take  place.  I  am  in  less  expectation  of  hearing 
from  you,  than  if  you  were  in  Rome  ;  but  yet  I 
expect  it 

*  See  note  at  the  oonolusion  of  letter  1  of  book  vi. 


BOOK  VI. 


LETTER  I. 


I  RSCEiVED  your  letter  at  Laodicea  on  the  fifth 
day  before  the  festival  of  the  Terminalia',  and 
read  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure ;  for  it  was  full 
of  affection,  of  kindness,  of  attention,  and  diligence. 
To  this  therefore  I  will  reply,  as  you  desire ;  and 
shall  not  follow  my  own  arrangement,  but  the  order 
which  you  have  adopted.  You  say  that  you  have 
Yery  recently  got  my  letter  from  Cybistra,  dated 
the  22nd  of  September;  and  you  wish  to  know 
what  letters  of  yours  I  have  received.  Almost  all 
that  you  mention,  except  those  which  you  say  you 
sent  by  Lentulus'  servant  from  Equotuticum  and 
Brundisium.  So  that  your  pains  hsYC  not  been 
thrown  away,  as  you  apprehend ;  but  have  been 
admirably  laid  out ;  provided  it  was  your  purpose 
to  gratify  me  :  for  nothing  gives  me  greater  plea, 
sure.  I  am  particularly  glad  that  you  approve  of 
my  reserve  towards  Appius,  and  my  freedom 
towards  Brutus.  I  had  thought  it  might  have 
been  otherwise.  For  Appius  had  written  to  me 
two  or  three  letters  on  his  journey,  complaining 
that  I  had  rescinded  some  of  his  regulations.  As 
if,  when  a  patient  changes  his  physician,  he  that 
was  first  in  attendance  should  quarrel  with  his 
successor  for  deviating  from  the  treatment  which 
he  had  adopted.  Just  so  Appius  :  having  treated 
his  province  by  depletion,  having  let  it  blood,  and 
used  every  sort  of  evacuation,  and  delivered  it  up 
to  me  quite  exhausted,  now  does  not  like  to  see  it 
recruited  under  my  care ;  but  sometimes  finds 
fault,  while  at  other  times  he  returns  thanks  ;  for 
I  have  avoided  any  personal  reflection  upon  him. 
The  dissimilarity  alone  of  my  conduct  offends  him. 
What  indeed  can  be  so  dissimilar,  as  that  the  pro- 
vince, under  his  government,  should  have  been 
drained  vritb  expenses  and  losses ;  and  that  from 
the  time  I  have  held  it,  there  should  have  been  no 
charge  of  a  single  penny,  either  privately  or  pub- 
licly? to  say  nothing  of  his  prefects,  his  attendants, 
and  lieutenants ;  his  plunderings  also,  his  licen- 
tiousness, and  insults :  whereas  now  there  is  no 
private  house  managed  with  such  prudence,  such 
regularity,  such  moderation,  as  the  whole  of  my 
province.  This  some  friends  of  Appius  absurdly 
misrepresent,  as  if  I  was  studious  of  applause  at 
his  expense ;  and  did  my  duty  not  for  the  sake  of 
my  own  reputation,  but  of  his  discredit.  But  if 
Appius,  agreeably  to  Brutus's  letter  which  I  have 

■  The  Roman  custom  of  dating  by  the  number  of  days 
previous  to  any  festival  Is  well  known.  In  this  instanoe 
the  fifth  day  before  the  Terminalia  must  be  about  the 
middle  of  Februfliry. 


sent  you,  expresses  his  thanks  to  me,  I  do  not 
trouble  myself  about  it :  nevertheless,  on  the  very 
day  that  I  am  writing  before  it  is  light,  I  think  oif 
abolishing  many  of  Ids  unjust  acts  and  regulations. 
I  come  now  to  Brutus,  whose  interests  I  have 
embraced  with  the  greatest  warmth,  at  your 
desire ;  and  for  whom  I  bad  begun  to  entertain 
afiection  ;  but— shall  I  speak  it  ?  I  check  myself 
from  fear  of  offending  you.  Do  not,  however, 
imagine  that  I  have  anytiiing  more  at  heart  than 
to  do  as  he  directs ;  or  that  there  is  anything  about 
which  I  have  taken  more  pains.  He  gave  me  a 
list  of  instructions ;  and  you  had  already  conferred 
with  me  upon  the  same  subjects ;  all  of  which  I 
have  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  diligence.  In 
the  first  place,  I  have  laboured  to  make  Ariobar. 
sanes  pay  him  the  talents  he  promised  to  give  me. 
As  long  as  the  king  remained  with  me,  the  trans- 
action went  on  very  well :  afterwards  he  began  to 
be  pressed  hard  by  a  multitude  of  Pompeius's 
agents :  and  Pompeius  has  alone  more  authority 
than  all  other  people;  because,  in  addition  to  other 
reasons,  it  is  thought  he  will  come  to  the  Parthian 
war.  He  is  now  paid  by  instalments  of  thirty-three 
Attic  talents  (6000/.)  every  month;  and  that  is 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  monthly  interest.  But 
our  friend  Cnieus*  bears  this  patiently.  He  is 
without  his  principal ;  and  is  satisfied  with  the 
interest,  though  it  is  incomplete.  Ariobarzanes 
pays  nobody  else,  nor  can  he  pay ;  for  his  treasury 
is  exhausted,  and  he  has  no  revenue.  By  Appius's 
ordinance,  he  demands  tributes  ;  but  these  hardly 
furnish  the  interest  due  to  Pompeius.  The  king 
has  two  or  three  very  rich  friends ;  but  they  keep 
what  belongs  to  them  vrith  as  much  care  as  I  or 
you.  On  my  part,  however,  I  do  not  cease  by 
letter,  to  entreat,  to  persuade,  to  upbraid  the  king. 
Deiotarus  has,  likewise,  told  me  that  he  has  sent 
messengers  to  him  about  Brutus's  business ;  who 
brought  him  back  word  that  the  king  has  nothiog. 
In  truth,  I  believe  nothing  can  be  more  plundered 
than  that  kingdom,  nothing  more  indigent  than  the 
king:  so  that  I  think  either  of  renouncing  my 
wardship  ;  or,  like  Scsevola  in  the  case  of  Glabrio, 
of  refusing  to  pay  the  interest  and  charges  upon 
his  debts.  However,  to  M.  Scaptius"  and  L. 
Gavins,  who  managed  Bmtus's  business  in  the 
kingdom,  I  have  given  the  prefectures  which  I 
promised  Brutus  tilirough  you,  as  they  did  not 
trade  vrithin  my  province :  for  you  remember  my 


t  Pompeias. 

«  This  M.  Soaptius  must  be  a  different 
who  is  afterwards  joined  with  P.  Matinius. 


from  him 
See  letter  la 
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conditions,  that  he  should  take  what  prefectures 
he  pleased,  provided  it  was  not  for  one  engaged  in 
traffic.  I  had,  therefore,  given  him  two  besides. 
But  the  persons  for  whom  he  had  asked  had  left 
the  province.  Now  let  me  explain  to  you  the 
affair  of  the  Salaminians*,  which  1  perceive  is  as 
new  to  you  as  it  was  to  me  :  for  I  never  under- 
stood from  Brutus  that  the  money  belonged  to 
him.  Indeed  I  have  his  own  memorandum,  in 
which  it  is  said,  **  The  Salaminians  owe  money  to 
M.  Scaptius  and  P.  Matinius,  my  intimate  friends.** 
These  he  recommends  to  me ;  and  adds,  as  a  sort 
of  spur,  that  he  was  himself  surety  for  them  to  a 
large  amount.  I  had  arranged  that  the  Salami- 
nians should  repay  it  at  twelve  per  cent,  for  six 
years,  with  an  accruing  interest  at  the  end  of  each 
year.  But  Scaptius  demanded  forty-eight  per 
cent.  I  was  afraid,  if  he  had  obtained  this,  that 
you  would  yourself  cease  to  love  me.  For  I  should 
have  receded  from  my  own  proclamation ;  and 
should  have  utterly  ruined  a  city  placed  under  the 
protection  of  Cato,  and  of  Brutus  himself,  and 
distinguished  by  my  benefits*.  At  this  very  time 
Scaptius  suddenly  produces  a  letter  of  Brutus, 
saying  that  the  affair  was  at  his  own  risk  ;  which 
he  had  never  mentioned  either  to  me  or  you  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  requesting  that  I  would  make 
Scaptius  a  prefect.  But  I  had,  through  yon,  made 
this  exception,  that  it  must  not  be  a  person  engaged 
in  traffic.  Or  if  I  did  appoint  anybody,  least  of 
all  could  I  appoint  him ;  because  he  had  been  a 
prefect  under  Appius,  and  having  some  troops  of 
horse,  had  actually  besieged  the  senate  in  their 
house  of  assembly  at  Salamis,  in  consequence  of 
which  five  senators  had  been  starved  to  death. 
As  soon  as  I  received  information  of  this  from 
certain  Cypriots,  who  were  sent  to  meet  me  at 
Ephesus,  I  wrote  the  very  day  I  reached  the  pro- 
vince, to  remove  the  troops  out  of  the  island.  On 
this  account  I  imagine  Scaptius  must  have  written 
unfavourably  of  me  to  Brutus.  This,  however,  is 
my  feeling  upon  the  subject:  if  Brutus  should 
think  that  I  ought  to  have  awarded  the  forty-eight 
per  cent.,  after  having  maintained  the  interest  of 
twelve  per  cent,  through  the  whole  province,  and 
declared  it  in  my  proclamation,  and  even  had  the 
concurrence  of  the  severest  usurers;  or  if  he 
should  complain  of  my  refusing  a  prefecture  to 
one  engaged  in  trade,  which  I  have  refused  to 
Torquatus,  in  the  case  of  your  friend  Lenius,  and 
to  Pompeius  himself,  in  the  case  of  Sex.  Statins, 
and  have  received  their  approbation  of  my  conduct; 
or  if  he  should  be  offended  at  my  withdrawing  the 
troops ;  I  shall  be  sorry  indeed  to  have  incurred 
his  displeasure,  but  much  more  so  to  find  him  a 
different  man  from  what  I  had  supposed.  This, 
however,  Scaptius  mast  acknowledge,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  receive  all  the  money  according  to  the 
terms  of  my  decree.  I  may  add,  too,  what  I  doubt 
if  you  will  yourself  approve :  for  the  interest  ought 
to  have  stood  as  it  was  in  the  decree ;  and  the 
Salaminians  wished  accordingly  to  deposit  it': 
but  I  prevailed  upon  them  to  forbear.  They  gave 
way  to  me  indeed ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  them 
if  PauUus  should  succeed  to  the  province?    All 

▼  The  Gam«  that  is  detailed  book  r,  letter  81. 

w  The  island  of  Cyprus  had  been  taken  from  the  kuag  of 
Egypt,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  under 
the  direction  of  Cato  and  Brutus. 

X  See  book  v.  letter  81,  note  ^ 


this  I  did  for  Brutus*  sake,  who  has  written  to 
you  very  kindly  about  me :  but  to  me,  even  when 
he  is  asking  a  favour,  he  vmtes  in  a  dogmatical, 
haughty,  uncivil  manner.  I  wish  yon  would  write 
to  him  upon  these  matters,  that  I  may  know  how 
he  takes  it :  for  you  will  inform  me.  I  had  indeed 
particularly  mentioned  this  subject  to  yon  in  a 
former  letter}";  but  I  would  have  you  distinctly 
understand  that  I  had  not  forgot  what  you  said  in 
some  of  your  letters,  that  if  1  brought  back  from 
this  province  nothing  else  besides  his  favour,  it 
was  sufficient.  Be  it  so,  since  you  desire  it :  but 
with  this  condition  I  presume  that  I  incur  no 
guilt.  Accordingly  I  decreed  the  payment  of 
Scaptius*s  debt  without  delay.  How  pjoperly  tiie 
decree  was  formed  I  leave  you  to  judge.  I  shall 
not  appeal  even  to  Cato.  But  do  not  suppose  I 
have  thrown  aside  your  exhortations,  which  are 
imprinted  in  my  bosom.  With  tears  in  your  eyes 
you  commended  to  me  my  reputation.  What 
letter  of  yours  is  there  in  which  you  do  not  advert 
to  it  ?  Let  then  who  will  be  angiy ;  I  shall  be 
content  with  having  right  on  my  side ;  especially 
as  I  have  bound  myself  by  six  books  *,  as  it  were 
so  many  pledgees,  with  which  1  am  rejoiced  to  find 
you  so  well  pleased.  In  these  you  doubt  about 
one  historical  fact,  relating  to  Cn»us  the  sod  of 
M .  Flavius.  But  he  did  not  live  before  the  time 
of  the  decemviri  :  for  he  was  curule-edile  ;  which 
was  an  office  instituted  many  years  after  the 
decemviri.  Wliat  then  was  the  use  of  his  pub- 
lishing the  table  of ,  the  festivals  ?  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  at  some  time  concealed,  with  the  view 
of  making  it  necessary  to  consult  the  few  upon  the 
proper  days  for  transacting  basiness.  And  many 
authors  assert,  that  On.  Flavius  the  scribe  pub. 
lished  the  list  of  festivals,  and  composed  the  for- 
mularies of  legal  process;  that  you  may  not 
suppose  it  to  be  my  invention,  or,  rather  that  of 
Africanus,  for  it  is  he  that  speaks.  What  is  said 
about  the  gesture  of  a  player  has  not  escaped  yon. 
You  entertain  a  wicked  suspicion  * ;  I  wrote  it  in 
perfect  simplicity.  You  say  that  you  heard  of  my 
being  saluted  imperator  through  Philotimus.  But 
I  take  for  granted,  since  you  hove  been  in  Epinis, 
you  have  received  from  me  two  letters,  with  a  full 
account  of  everything ;  one  from  Pindenissua  pre- 
sently after  its  capture,  the  other  from  Laodicea, 
both  delivered  to  your  servants.  Upon  the  same 
subject  I  sent  public  despatches  to  Rome  by  two 
different  messengers,  for  fear  of  the  accidents  of  a 
sea  voyage.  About  my  daughter  Tullia  I  agree 
with  you ;  and  have  written  to  her,  and  to  Teren- 
tia,  to  express  my  concurrence.  For  you  had 
before  said — ''and  I  could  wish  you  had  gone 
back  to  your  own  flock ^.''  The  correction  of  the 
letter  brought  by  Memmius  was  a  matter  of  do 
difficulty  :  for  I  greatly  prefer  him  from  Pontidia« 
to  the  other  from  Servilia :  therefore  you  may  get 
the  assistance  of  Aufius,  who  has  always  been  very 
friendly  to  me ;  and  now  may  be  expected  to  he 
still  more  so,  as  he  ought  to  succeed  to  his  brother 
Appius's**  affection  towards   me,  along  vrith  the 

7  Book  ▼.  letter  81.  «  De  Republica. 

•  By  supposing  it  glanced  at  the  action  of  Hortcnaias^ 
which  was  thought  to  be  too  artificial. 

»»  By  his  own  flock,  Atticus  meant  his  own  eqaestrian 
rank,  from  whence  to  take  a  husband  for  his  daughter. 

e  Mentioned  before,  book  ▼.  letter  81. 

d  This  Appius  was  not  the  same  Appins  daodius,  of 
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rest  of  his  inheritance.  He  often  declared  how 
much  he  esteemed  me ;  and  showed  it  in  the  affair 
of  Bursa*.  You  will  relieve  me  from  a  great  source 
of  anxiety'.  I  am  not  pleased  with  Fumius's 
exception  V ;  for  the  only  time  that  I  dread  is  the 
one  which  he  excepts.  I  should  write  more  to 
you  upon  this  suhject  if  you  were  at  Rome.  I  am 
not  surprised  that  you  place  all  hope  of  peace  in 
Pompeius.  So  it  is :  and  I  think  that  the  charge  of 
dissimulation^  must  he  removed.  If  the  arrange- 
ment of  my  letter  is  confused,  you  must  attribute 
it  to  yourself;  for  I  follow  you  in  your  sudden 
transitions.  The  young  Cioeros  are  attached  to 
each  other,  and  pursue  their  studies  and  exercises 
together ;  but,  as  Isocrates  said  of  Ephorus  and 
TheopompusS  one  wants  a  bridle,  the  other  a  spur. 
I  mean  to  present  Quintus  with  his  gown  J  of  man- 
hood on  tiie  festival  of  Bacchus  (March  18),  as 
his  father  desired.  I  shall  observe  the  day,  on 
the  presumption  of  there  being  no  intercalation. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  with  Dionysius.  The 
boys  say  that  he  is  very  passionate ;  but  there  can 
be  nobody  of  more  learning,  or  better  morals,  or 
more  attached  to  you  and  me.  It  is  with  justice 
that  you  hear  the  commendations  of  Thermus  and 
Silius  :  they  conduct  themselves  most  honourably. 
Add  also  M.  Nonius,  Bibulus,  me,  if  you  will.  I 
wish  Scrofa  had  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
himself;  for  it  is  a  situation  of  splendour^.  The 
others  discredit  the  administration  of  Cato.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  having  recommended 
my  cause ^  to  Hortensius.  Dionysius  thinks  there 
is  no  hope  about  Amianus.  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  no  trace  of  Terentius,  Meeragenes"  must 
certainly  be  dead.  I  have  passed  through  his  pro- 
perty, on  which  there  was  not  a  living  creature 
remaining.  I  did  not  know  this  at  the  time  I 
spoke  to  your  freed-man  Democritus.  I  have 
ordered  the  Rhosiac"  yases.  But,  pray  what  are 
you  thinking  of  ?  In  wrought  dishes  and  splendid 
covers  you  use  to  entertain  me  with  a  dinner  of 
herbs :  what  then  can  I  suppose  you  will  serve  up 
in  earthenware?  Directions  have  been  given  to 
search  out  a  horn  for  Phemius^  :  it  will  no  doubt 

whom  Cicero  elsewhere  speaks  as  his  predeceasor  in  the 
government  of  Cilicia. 

«  Cicero  had  formerly  arraigned  T.  Munatins  Plancus 
Bum,  on  which  occasion  it  is  probable  this  Appius  might 
have  shown  some  civility  to  him. 

'  On  the  sul^ect  of  TuUia's  marriage^ 

K  Fumius  appears  to  have  propoeed  a  decree  to  permit 
the  governors  of  Syria  and  Cilicia  to  resign  their  provinces 
at  the  expiration  of  their  year,  except  the  Parthians  should 
advance  before  the  month  of  July. 

l>  Bee  book  iv.  letter  10. 

1  Two  writers  of  history,  brought  up  under  Isocrates, 

J  See  book  v.  letter  20,  note  K 

k  This  is  supposed  to  allude  to  some  government  of 
which  Scrofa  was  desirous,  and  for  which  the  other  candi- 
dates were  unfit.  The  subsequent  mention  of  Cato's  ad- 
ministration probably  relates  to  some  expression  used  by 
AtticuB  on  this  occasion. 

1  The  cause  here  mentioned  must  mean  his  leave  to 
return  hom& 

^  This  is  the  person  to  whom  Atticus*  slave  had  fl«dy 
[Seo  book  v.  letter  15.]  Those  mentioned  before  were  pro- 
bably debtors  of  Atticus. 

o  Rhosus  was  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  confines  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  distin- 
guished for  its  pottery ;  but  I  find  no  mention  of  it  in 
Plinius  or  elsewhere. 

o  This  Is  before  mentioned,  book  v.  letter  SO. 


be  foand4  I  trust  he  will  perform  something 
worthy  of  it.  We  are  threatened  with  a  Parthian 
war.  Cassius  has  sent  a  foolish  letter  I*.  Bibulus's 
has  not  yet  been  received ;  when  it  is  read,  I  ima- 
gine the  senate  will  at  length  be  roused.  For  my 
own  part,  I  am  in  great  perplexity.  If,  as  I  hope, 
the  term  of  my  service  is  not  extended,  I  have  still 
fears  about  June  and  July.  Yet,  suppose  any 
irruption  to  be  made,  Bibulus  will  surely  be  able 
to  hold  out  for  two  months.  But  what  vrill  be  the 
situation  of  him  whom  I  leave  there ;  especially  if 
it  be  my  brother  ?  or  what  will  be  my  own,  if  I 
do  not  take  my  departure  so  soon  P  This  is  a  great 
difficulty.  I  have,  however,  agreed  with  Deio- 
tarus,  that  he  is  to  join  my  camp  with  all  his 
forces.  He  has  thirty  cohorts  of  400  men  each, 
armed  in  our  manner  ;  and  2000  horse.  He  will 
support  us  till  Pompeius  arrives ;  who,  by  the 
letters  I  have  received  from  him,  gives  me  to  under- 
stand that  the  business  will  be  left  to  him.  The 
Parthians  have  taken  up  their  winter  quarters  in 
the  Roman  province^  Orodes'  himself  is  ex- 
pected. In  short,  there  is  some  stir.  I  have 
made  no  deviation  from  Bibulus's  proclamation, 
besides  that  exception  about  which  you  wrote  to 
me,  as  containing  a  reflection  upon  our  order*.  I 
have  adopted  what  is  equivalent,  but  more  guarded, 
from  the  Asiatic  proclamation  of  Q.  Mucins,  son 
to  Publlus,  **  that  covenants  should  be  performed 
with  good  faith,  excepting  when  the  transaction 
was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  could  not  properly  be 
observed.''  I  have  also  followed  many  parts  of 
Scaevola's ;  among  the  rest,  that  which  ^e  Greeks 
consider  as  the  restoration  of  their  freedom  ;  that, 
in  settling  their  disputes  with  each  other,  they 
should  use  their  own  laws.  The  proclamation  is  a 
short  one,  because  of  my  having  divided  it  under 
two  distinct  heads :  one  of  them  provincial ;  in 
which  is  contained  what  relates  to  the  public 
accounts  of  the  cities,  to  debts,  interest  of  money, 
contracts,  bkevrise  all  the  concerns  of  the  pubUc 
renters :  the  other  embraces  what  could  not  con- 
veniently be  determined  without  a  proclamation, 
the  entering  upon  inheritanoes  and  property,  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  and  sales  of  effects ; 
which  are  usually  demanded  and  executed  under  a 
decree  of  the  governor.  A  third  head,  concerning 
the  determination  of  all  other  causes,  I  left  un- 
written, professing  to  regulate  my  decrees  of  this 
sort  by  those  of  Rome.  Thus  I  endeavour,  and 
hitherto  succeed  in  giving  general  satisfaction. 
The  Greeks  are  delighted  with  having  judges  of 
their  own  nation.  Poor  ones,  you  vrill  say.  What 
does  it  signify  ?  at  least  they  think  they  have 
obtained  their  freedom  by  it.  For  your  people^ 
truly  have  dignified  judges  in  the  persons  of  Turpio 
the  cobbler,  and  Vettius  the  broker.  Yon  wish  to 
know  what  I  mean  to  do  with  the  renters.  I  make 
much  of  them,  I  humour  them,  I  commend  them 
in  words,  and  pay  them  honours ;  but  take  care 
they  shall  not  be  vexatious  to  anybody.  What  is 
most  extraordinary,  even  Servilius  abided  by  the 
interest  of  money,  as  it  had  been  ratified  in  their 
contracts.  But  I  manage  thus  :  I  appoint  a  day 
at  a  considerable  distance,  before  which  if  they 

p  Book  V.  letter  21. 

1  Cicero,  when  he  calls  it  ''our  province," means  not 
his  own  but  a  Roman  province. 
'  The  Parthian  king.       *  The  order  of  Roman  knight& 
t  The  people  of  Epirus. 
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paj  what  is  due,  I  giye  notice  that  I  shall  estimate 
the  interest  at  twelve  per  cent. ;  but  if  they  do  not 
pay,  then  I  leave  them  to  their  contract.  By 
these  means  both  the  Greeks  pay  at  a  reasonable 
interest,  and  the  renters  get  an  arrangement  which 
is  very  acceptable.  Such  is  the  present  state  of 
things  ;  they  have  verbal  honour  in  full  measure, 
and  frequent  invitations.  In  short,  they  are  all  so 
well  with  me,  that  everybody  thinks  himself  to  be 
the  most  so.  But  withal,  **  there  is  nothing  "" — 
you  know  the  rest.  About  the  statue  of  Africanus 
(how  unconnected  the  subjects  !  but  this  very  dr- 
cumstance  delights  me  in  your  letter ;)  what  say 
you  ?  Does  not  this  Scipio  Metellus  know  that 
his  own  ancestor  was  never  censor  ?  Yet  on  the 
statue,  which  you  had  placed  in  that  elevated  situa- 
tion in  the  temple  of  Ops,  there  was  inscribed 
nothing  but  **  ConsuL"  Likewise  on  that  which 
is  in  the  temple  of  Pollux  there  is  inscribed 
"  Consul:"  and,  that  it  was  of  this  same  Africa- 
nus, the  attitude,  the  dress,  the  ring,  the  likeness 
itself  declares  :  in  fact,  when  in  that  crowd  of  gilt 
knights,  which  this  Metellus  placed  in  the  capitol, 
I  observed  the  statue  of  Africanus  with  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Serapion,  I  supposed  it  to  be  an  error  of 
the  workman ;  but  now  I  see  it  was  Metellus* s. 
What  a  disgraceful  ignorance  !  Respecting  Fla- 
vins, and  the  festivals,  if  it  is  a  mistake,  at  least 
it  is  a  general  one ;  and  you  have  very  properly 
doubted ;  and  I  was  near  following  the  common 
opinion  ;  as  is  done  in  many  of  the  circumstances 
related  by  the  Greek  historians.  For  who  has  not 
asserted  that  the  Eupolis  of  the  ancient  comedy 
was  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Alcibiades  as  he  was 
sailing  to  Sicily  ?  Yet  Eratosthenes  has  confuted 
it,  by  adducing  plays  which  he  wrote  after  that 
time.  But  is  Duris  of  Samos,  therefore,  an  histo- 
rian of  great  research,  to  be  reviled  because  he  has 
made  the  same  mistake  as  many  others?  Who 
has  not  said  that  Zaleucus  composed  laws  for  the 
Locrians  ?  And  is  Theophrastus  then  to  be  scorned, 
because  the  circumstance  is  contradicted  by  your 
favourite  Timeeus  ?  But  not  to  know  that  his 
own  ancestor  had  not  been  censor,  is  disgraceful : 
especially  as,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  after 
his  consulship,  no  Cornelius  whatever  had  been 
censor.  As  to  what  you  say  of  Philotimus,  and 
the  pajrment  of  the  20,600  sestertii  (165/.),  I  un- 
derstand  that  Philotimus  came  to  the  Chersone- 
sus^  about  the  beginning  of  January;  but  I  have 
yet  received  nothing  from  him.  Camillus  sends 
me  word  that  he  has  received  the  residue  which 
belonged  to  me ;  what  that  is  I  know  not,  and 
should  be  glad  to  know.  But  of  these  matters 
hereafter.  Perhaps  they  can  best  be  settled  when 
we  meet  One  thing,  my  Atticus,  towards  the 
conclusion  of  your  letter  disturbed  me  :  for  you 
write  thus — "  What  more  ?  "  Then  you  go  on  to 
entreat  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  *'  not  to 
relax  in  my  vigilance,  and  to  take  care  what  is 
done."  Have  yon  then  heard  anything  wrong 
of  anybody  ?  Though  assuredly  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind ;  far  from  it.  For  it  would  not  have 
escaped  me,  nor  will  it  Yet  that  admonition  of 
yours,  80  particular,  seems  to  indicate  something. 

a  In  the  original  there  are  only  two  Greek  words,  tlie 
heginning  of  some  sentence  familiar  to  Atticus,  hut  not 
known  at  this  time ;  of  coarse  the  sense  is  matter  of  con- 
jecture, in  which  state  I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  It 

▼  To  collect  debts.    See  book  vi.  letter  fi. 


Respecting  M.  Octavius,  I  now  reply  to  you  a 
second  time,  that  you  have  given  him*^  a  very 
proper  answer.    I  wish  you  had  done  it  a  little 
more  confidently.    For  Ceelius  sent  his  freed-man 
to  me  with  a  very  civil  letter  ;  but  spake  of  the 
panthers,  and  of  the  cities',  most  foully.    I  wrote 
word  back  that,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  sorry 
I  should  be  so  little  known  in  this  obscurity,  as  to 
have  it  yet  unheard  in  Rome  that  no  expenses 
were  imposed  upon  the  people  of  my  province,  but 
for  the  payment  of  debts :  and  I  informed  bim 
that  it  was  neither  lawful  for  me  to  procure  the 
money  he  wanted,  nor  for  him  to  receive  it :  axtdl    I 
admonished  him,  whom  I  really  love,  that  baring 
been  himself  the  accuser  of  others 7^,  he  should 
conduct  himself  more  cautiously.    In  the  next    | 
place,  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  my  honour,  to  make  the  Cybiritans    I 
have  a  public  hunting  by  my  command.     Lepta  is    ! 
in  raptures  with  your  letter ;  for  it  is  beautifully    , 
written,  and  has  put  me  in  high  favour  with  him. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  your  daughter  for  having 
expressly  desired  yon  to  send  me  her  good  wishes: 
I  am  obliged  to  Pilia  also :  but  the  former  has  been 
more  forward  in  her  kindness,  by  greeting  me, 
whom  she  has  yet  never  seen.    Do  you,  therefore, 
in  return  make  my  compliments  to  bodi  of  them. 
A  passage  of  your  letter  dated  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber contained  a  grateful  recollection  of  the  cele- 
brated oath',  which  I  had  not  forgotten:  for  on 
that  day  I  was  great  in  my  robe  of  honour.    You 
have  my  reply  to  all  the  subjects  of  your  letters ; 
not,  as  you  ask  me,  gold  for  brass  * ;  but  like  for 
like.     But  there  is  another  little  letter,  which  I 
must    not    leave    unanswered.      Lncceins  might 
indeed  very  well  give  up  his  Tusculanum^ ;  unless, 
perhaps,   that  he  likes  to  retire  there  with  hb 
piper.     I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  the  real 
state  of  .his  affairs.     I  hear,  too,  that  our  friend 
Lentulus  has  offered  for  sale  his  Tusculanum  on 
account  of  his  debts.     I  wish  to  see  them  both 
free ;  and  likewise  Sestius,  and  add,  if  you  please, 
Caelius :  to  all  of  whom  may  be  applied  that  verse 
of  Homer,   **  They  were  ashamed  to  refuse,  and 
afraid  to  accept «."     I  imagrine  you  have  heard  of 
Curio's  intention  of  proposing  the  recall  of  Mem- 
mius.     About  the  security  of  Egnatius  Sidicinns', 
I  have  yet  some  hope,  though  not  much.     Pina- 
rius,  whom  you  commend  to  me,  is  very  unwell ; 
but  Deiotarus  takes  great  care  of  him  in  his  sick- 
ness.    I  have  now  replied  also  to  your  little  letter. 
I  hope  you  will  let  me  frequently  hear  from  yon 

w  Book  T.  letter  21. 

>  Wanting  Cicero  to  use  his  aothorlty  for  Curio's  aervioe, 
by  demanding  panthers  and  levying  oontribntions  from 
certain  towns  in  his  province 

r  It  was  he  who  had  accused  C.  Antonlas  of  ccnmptton. 

*  When  upon  resigning  the  consulship  on  the  31st  of 
December,  Cicero  having  been  InTidioody  forbid  to  ha- 
rangue the  people,  adroitly  altered  the  usual  oath,  and 
instead  of  swearing  that  he  had  faithfully  discharged  his 
duty,  he  swore  that  the  republic  and  city  of  Home  had 
been  saved  by  his  meana 

•  Alluding  to  Diomed's  exchanging  his  brann  annonr 
for  Glaucus's  of  gold,  mentioned  in  Homer. 

b  I  suspect  Cicero  may  hare  used  the  word  Tuaoolaamn 
only  in  reference  to  his  own  villa  of  that  name. 

c  The  application  is  a  little  oneertain,  but  ia  generally 
supposed  to  signify,  that  theae  persons  were  ashamed  of 
refusing  the  offers  held  out  to  them  by  Cassar  in  their 
necessities,  yet  afraid  of  accepting  them. 

d  Probably  some  creditor  of  Cicero. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 


while  I  remain  at  Laodicea,  that  is,  tiU  the  15th  of 
May  ;  and  when  you  come  to  Athens  (for  by  that 
time  we  shall  know  about  the  city  business,  and 
aboat  the  provinces,  which  are  all  deferred  to  the 
month  of  March),  send  me  a  special  messeDger. 
But  is  it  true  that  you  have,  through  Herodes, 
ahready  got  from  Caesar  fifty  Attic  talents  (9000/.)  ? 
by  which,  as  I  hear,  you  have  greatly  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  Pompeius ;  for  he  thinks  you  have 
devoured  what  belonged  to  him ;  and  that  Ciesar 
will  become  the  more  active  in  building  at  the 
Grove".  I  heard  this  from  P.  Yedius,  a  great 
prodigal,  but  well  acquainted  with  Pompeius. 
This  Vedius  met  me  with  two  light  carriages,  and 
a  larger  one  suitably  equipped,  and  a  Utter,  and  a 
great  retinue;  for  which,  if  Curio's  law  should 
have  passed',  he  will  be  obliged  to  pay  a  hundred 
sestertia  (800/.).  He  had  besides  a  dog-headed 
monkey  in  the  carriage,  and  some  wild  asses.  I 
never  saw  a  more  extravagant  fellow.  But  hear 
the  conclusion.  He  lodged  at  Laodicea  with  Pom- 
peius  Vindullus,  aod  there  he  left  his  equipage 
when  he  came  to  me.  Presently  Vindullus  dies, 
which  event  it  is  thought  will  concern  Pompeius 
Magnus '.  C.  Vennonius  comes  to  Vindullus' s 
house ;  and  as  he  was  sealing  the  effects,  he  lights 
upon  the  things  belonging  to  Vedius.  Among 
these  were  found  five  lagunculse  ^  of  married  women, 
one  of  the  sister  of  a  friend  of  yours,  a  brutish^ 
man,  who  associates  with  him,  and  wife  of  that 
merry  Lepidus,  who  bears  these  things  so  care- 
lessly. I  wished  to  send  you  this  history  by-the- 
bye ;  for  we  are  both  of  us  very  curiofis.  There  is 
one  thing  besides  I  would  have  you  consider.  I 
am  told  that  Appius  is  erecting  a  portico  at 
Eleusis.  Should  I  be  foolish,  if  I  were  to  erect 
one  at  the  Academyi  ?  I  think  so,  you  will  say. 
Then  you  must  give  it  me  in  writing.  I  am  very 
fond  of  Athens,  and  should  like  to  leave  some 
memorial,  while  I  hate  false  inscriptions  on  other 
persons'  statues.  But  as  it  shall  please  you.  You 
will  also  inform  me  on  what  day  the  Roman  mys- 
teries  fall'' ;  and  how  you  pass  the  vrinter.  Take 
care  of  your  health.  The  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
fifth  day  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra^ 

•  Caesar  built  a  splendid  house  at  Arioium,  by  the  sacred 
grove  of  Diana.  J  A  sumptuary  law. 

S  From  the  name  of  Pompeius  prefixed  to  Vindullus,  it 
appears  probable  that  ttie  latter  might  be  a  freed-num  of 
Pompeius ;  in  which  case,  if  he  died  intestate  and  without 
ohildren,  Pompeius  would  succeed  to  one  half  of  his 
property. 

l>  I  have  left  the  Latin  word  as  it  stands  in  Grwius's 
edition,  without  attempting  to  suggest  either  an  alteration 
or  explanation.  Whatever  be  its  proper  signification, 
whether  an  image,  as  some  have  supposed,  or  some  article 
of  female  use,  it  seems  at  least  to  have  contained  an  im- 
press or  name,  by  which  its  owner  might  be  known. 

i  A  joking  expression  for  Brutus,  admissible  only  In 
such  joking  relations.  The  word  Lepidut  is  afterwards 
introduced  in  a  similar  manner. 

J  The  Academy  at  Athens,  the  original  seat  of  that 
system  of  philosophy  which  Cicero  followed. 

^  It  was  before  observed,  that  previously  to  Cflesar's 
correction  of  the  calendar,  the  year  was  regulated  by  the 
Intercalation  of  more  or  fewer  days  between  the  23d  and 
24th  of  February,  at  the  discretion  of  the  pontifiocs ;  and 
till  this  was  proclaimed,  the  time  of  the  subsequent  festi- 
vals was  not  known. 

1  That  is,  after  the  memorable  afflray  in  which  Clodlus 
was  killed,  and  which  Cicero  humorously  oomparea  to  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  famous  in  Grecian  history. 


LETTER   11. 

Your  freed-man,  Philogenes,  having  called  to 
pay  his  respects  to  me  at  Laodicea,  saying  that  he 
was  going  to  cross  the  sea  to  you  immediately,  I 
send  this  letter  by  him  in  answer  to  that  which  I 
received  through  Brutus's  courier;  and  I  shall 
reply  first  to  your  last  page,  which  has  given  me 
great  uneasiness,  owing  to  what  Cincius  has  writ- 
ten about  Stadus's  conversation,  in  which  it  is  very 
vexatious  that  Statius  should  say  I  approved  that 
design  °*.  I  approve  it  I  Upon  this  subject,  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  it  is  my  wish  to  have  as  many 
bonds  of  connexion  with  you  as  possible, — though 
^e  strongest  of  all  are  still  those  of  affection  ;  so 
far  am  I  from  wishing  to  loosen  any  of  those  by 
which  we  are  united.  But  that  he  "  is  apt  to  speak 
too  harshly  about  these  matters  I  have  often  expe- 
rienced, and  have  often  appeased  his  anger,  as  I 
believe  you  know.  And  in  this  excursion  or 
campaign  of  mine,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  in- 
flamed with  rage  and  calmed  again.  What  he  may 
have  written  to  Statius,  I  know  not  But,  what- 
ever he  meant  to  do  in  an  affair  of  that  kind,  at 
least  he  ought  not  to  have  detailed  it  to  his  freed- 
man.  I  will,  however,  use  my  utmost  endeavours 
that  nothing  may  be  done  contrary  to  our  wishes, 
and  to  his  duty ;  for  it  is  not  enough  in  such  a 
case,  for  every  one  merely  to  attend  to  his  own 
conduct.  The  boy,  or  now  the  young  man,  Cicero  «, 
has  especially  his  part  in  this  duty ;  of  which, 
indeed,  I  often  remind  him  :  and  he  seems  to  me 
to  bear  great  affection,  as  he  ought,  towards  his 
mother,  and  remarkably  so  towards  you.  He  is  a 
boy  of  good  parts,  but  unsteady;  in  regulating 
which  I  have  enough  to  do.  Having  now  in  my 
first  page  answered  your  last,  I  shall  return  to  the 
beginning  of  your  letter.  In  applying  the  term 
maritime  p  to  all  the  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  I 
have  followed  the  synopsis  of  Dicsearchus,  no  in- 
considerable author,  but  one  approved  even  by  your 
judgment.  In  relating  Chseron^s**  account  of  Tro- 
phonius's  cave,  he  finds  great  fault  with  the  Greeks 
for  having  so  adhered  to  the  sea-coast,  and  does  not 
accept  any  place  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Though  I 
was  pleased  with  the  author,  (for  he  was  well 
versed  in  history,  and  had  lived  intiie  Peloponnesus,) 
yet  I  was  surprised ;  and  communicated  my  doubts 
to  Dionysius.  He  was  at  first  struck  vrith  it ;  but 
having  as  good  an  opinion  of  Dicsearchus,  as  you 
can  have  of  C.  Vestorius,  or  I  of  M.  Cluvius,  he 
thought  I  might  safely  trust  him.  He  reckoned 
a  certain  place  called  Leprion  to  be  a  maritime  town 
of  Arcadia ;  and  considered  Tene  and  Aliphera 
and  Tritia  as  recently  built,  which  he  confirmed  by 
Homer's  catalogue  of  the  ships,  in  which  there  is 
no  mention  made  of  them.  And  I  transcribed 
that  passage  from  Dicsearchus  in  so  many  words. 
I  knew  that  the  Phliasians  were  so  called;  and 
would  have  you  put  it  in  your  copy  :  I  have  it  so. 
But  at  first  I  was  misled  by  analogy  ;  Phlius,  Opus, 
Sipus,  from  whence  are  derived  Qpunrii,  Sipuntii ; 

m  Quintus  having  thought  of  getting  divorced  from 
Pomponia,  Atticus'  sister. 

n  Quintus.  <*  Quintus*  son. 

p  This  alludea  to  some  observations  of  Atticus  upon 
Cicero's  treatise  '*  De  Republica.** 

q  Chaeron  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  speakers  intro- 
duced in  a  work  of  Diocarchus,  upon  the  descent  into 
Trophonius's  cave. 
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but  I  presently  corrected  it.  I  understaod  yoa  are 
pleased  with  my  moderation  and  forbearance.  You 
would  be  more  so  if  you  were  here.  In  this  court, 
which  I  hold  at  Laodicea  from  the  middle  of 
February  to  the  end  of  April  for  all  the  departments 
except  Cilicia,  I  haye  been  able  to  effect  wonders ; 
so  many  cities  have  been  set  free  from  all  debt,  so 
many  greatly  relieved,  and  all,  by  being  allowed  to 
use  their  own  laws  and  judicature,  have  revived  as 
if  they  had  gained  their  freedom.  There  are  two 
ways  by  which  I  have  enabled  them  to  discharge, 
or  at  least  to  diminish,  their  debts.  One,  by  putting 
them  to  no  expense  within  my  government :  when 
I  say  none,  I  am  not  speaking  hyperbolically,  but 
mean  literally  none,  not  a  forthing.  From  this 
alone  it  is  incredible  how  the  cities  have  been 
relieved.  Another  was,  that  there  were  surprising 
impositions  practised  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  in 
the  persons  of  their  magistrates.  I  instituted  an 
inquiry  myself,  respecting  those  who  had  held 
magistracies  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  they 
openly  confessed.  Therefore,  without  any  public 
disgrace,  they  were  left  to  restore  to  the  people 
their  money.  And  the  people,  who  in  this  present 
lustrum '  had  paid  nothing,  have  without  murmur- 
ing discharged  even  what  was  due  of  the  lustrum 
preceding.  So  that  I^am  in  ftivour  with  the  rent- 
ers ;  a  grateful  set  of  people,  you  will  say.  I  am 
sensible  of  it.  The  rest  of  my  administration  has 
been  mild  and  courteous,  and  not  inconsiderate. 
The  access  to  me  has  been  by  no  means  such  as  is 
usual  in  the  provincial  governments.  There  has 
been  no  intriguing  with  the  chamberlain.  1  am  up 
and  walking  before  it  is  light,  as  I  used  to  do  when 
I  was  a  candidate.  This  is  great,  and  well  received  ; 
and  is  not  laborious  to  me,  from  the  habit  of 
that  ancient  service.  On  the  7th  of  May  I  think  of 
going  into  Cilicia ;  and  after  spending  the  month  of 
June  there  (I  wish  it  may  be  in  peace,  for  we  are 
threatened  with  a  great  war  from  the  Parthians,) 
to  employ  July  on  my  return.  For  my  year  of 
office  expires  the  30th  of  July,  and  I  am  in  great 
hope  that  no  extension  of  the  time  will  be  made.  I 
have  the  city  registers  to  the  7th  of  March,  by 
which  I  find  that,  by  the  perseverance  of  my  friend 
Curio,  everything  is  likely  to  be  passed  rather  than 
the  business  of  the  provinces*.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  I  shall  very  soon  see  you.  I  come  now  to  your 
friend,  nay,  my  friend  Brutus,  for  so  you  will  have 
it.  I  have  done  everything  that  I  could  do  in  my 
province,  or  that  I  could  attempt  in  the  kingdom '. 
I  have  exerted  myself  with  the  king  in  every  way, 
and  continue  to  do  so  daily  by  letter.  For  I  had 
him  three  or  four  days  with  me  in  a  disturbed 
state  of  his  affairs,  from  which  I  have  extricated 
him.  And  both  personally,  and  afterwards  by 
reiterated  letters,  I  liave  not  ceased  to  beg  and 
entreat  him  for  my  sake,  and  to  advise  and  per- 
Buade  him  for  his  own.  I  have  been  able  to  do  a 
good  deal;  but  how  much  I  do  not  exacUy  know, 
owing  to  my  great  distance  from  him.  The  Sala- 
minians,  however,  (for  these  I  could  force,)  I  have 
brought  to  express  their  readiness  to  pay  the  whole 


*  The  oesuon  were  chosen  every  five  years,  which  inters 
val  was  called  a  lustrum.  The  reveoues  of  the  repubUo 
were  let  by  the  censors  for  this  space  of  time. 

"  If  no  new  regulation  were  made,  Cicero's  government 
would  of  course  terminate  with  the  year  for  which  he 
was  appointed. 

t  The  kingdom  of  Arioharzanes,  in  Gappadocia» 


account  to  Scaptius,  on  condition  of  paying  inter- 
est at  twelve  per  cent,  reckoned  from  the  last  con- 
tract, and  not  merely  twelve  per  cent,  throughout, 
but  with  the  interest  added  to  the  principal  at  the 
end  of  each  year.  The  money  was  paid  down ;  but 
Scaptius  refused  to  take  it.  And  do  you  say  then 
that  Brutus  is  content  to  sustain  some  loss  ?  It 
was  forty-eight  per  cent,  in  the  contract.  The 
thing  was  impossible ;  nor  if  it  had  been  possible 
could  I  have  suffered  it.  I  hear  now  that  Scaptius 
repents.  For  what  he  affirmed  to  be  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  that  the  contract  should  be  good  in 
law,  was  done  from  this  consideration,  tibat  the 
Salaminians  had  raised  money  contrary  to  the 
Gabinian  law.  For  the  law  of  Aulus  Gabinius  for- 
bids the  cognizance  of  such  bonds.  The  senate 
therefore  decreed,  that  the  bond  should  be  cognix- 
able.  It  consequently  possesses  just  the  same 
authority  as  others,  and  nothing  more.  This  state- 
ment of  what  has  passed,  I  think  Brutus  himself 
must  approve.  How  you"  may  approve  it  I  can- 
not say ;  Cato  certainly  will.  But  to  return  to  you ; 
can  you,  my  Atticus,  who  praise  so  highly  my  in- 
tegrity and  politeness,  can  you  from  your  own 
teouth,  as  Ennius  says,  ask  me  to  send  troops  to 
Scaptius,  for  the  purpose  of  extortion  ?  Would 
'  you  if  you  were  with  me,  who  sometimes  say  that 
you  are  vexed  at  not  being  so,  would  you  suffer  me 
to  do  it  if  I  wished  it  ?  **  Not  more,*'  you  say, 
'*  than  fifty  men*"  There  were  at  first  not  so 
many  with  Spartacus  ^.  And  what  mischief  would 
they  not  have  done  in  so  exposed  an  island?  But 
would  they  not  have  done  it  ?  Nay,  what  did  they 
not  do  before  my  arrival  ?  They  kept  the  senate  of 
the  Salaminians  shut  up  in  their  meeting- room  so 
many  days,  that  some  of  them  perished  with 
hunger.  For  Scaptius  was  a  prefect  under  Appios, 
and  had  some  troops  from  him.  Do  you  then, 
whose  image  is  presented  to  my  mind  as  often  as  I 
think  of  anything  honourable  and  praiseworthy, — 
do  you,  I  say,  ask  me  to  make  Scaptius  a  prefect? 
I  had  formerly  made  a  resolution  to  appoint  nobody 
engaged  in  traffic,  and  Brutus  approved  of  it. 
Shoiidd  he  have  cavalry  ?  why  rather  than  infantry? 
Scaptius  I  suppose  is  grown  prodigal  of  his  money. 
The  principal  people  you  say  wish  it.  I  know  how 
much  they  wish  it :  for  they  came  as  far  as  Ephe- 
sus  to  meet  me,  and  with  tears  related  the  infamous 
conduct  of  the  cavalry,  and  their  own  miseries.  In 
consequence,  I  immediately  despatched  letters  to 
have  the  troops  removed  from  Cyprus  before  a  cer- 
tain day  ;  and  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  the 
Salaminians  applaud  me  to  the  skies  in  their 
decrees.  But  what  need  of  troops  now  ?  For  the 
Salaminians  already  pay, — unless  indeed  I  wished 
to  compel  them  by  force  of  arms  to  reckon  the  in- 
terest at  forty-eight  per  cent.  And  if  I  were  to  do 
such  a  thing,  should  I  ever  dare  to  read  or  look 
into  those  books  ^  which  you  commend  ?  In  this 
business,  my  sweet  Atticus,  you  have  shown  too 
much,  yes,  too  much  regard  to  Brutus:  I  fear  I 
may  have  shown  too  little.  I  have  acknowledged,  in 
a  letter  to  Brutus,  that  you  mentioned  these  par- 
ticulars to  me.  Now  let  me  turn  to  something 
else.    I  shall  here  do  all  I  can  for  Appius  *,  con- 

V  This  appears  to  be  said  in  joke. 

▼  Spartacus  had  been  the  leader  of  a  formidable  rebellion 
of  the  Roman  slaves.  ^  His  treatiise  on  GoTemment 

>  He  had  been  accused  of  peculation  in  the  govenunent 
of  Cilicia.  in  which  he  had  been  Cioero'b  i 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 


sistently  however  with  my  honour,  bat  most  readily ; 
for  I  bear  him  no  iU-will,  and  have  a  great  regard 
to  Brutns ',  and  Pompeius  wonderfully  presses  it, 
whom  in  truth  I  love  more  and  more  every  day. 
You  have  heard  that  C.  Ceelius  is  coming  hither 
as  quaestor.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  but  that 
Pammenian  business  does  not  please  me '.  I  hope 
to  be  at  Athens  in  the  month  of  September.  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  the  times  of  your  move- 
ments. I  was  acquainted  with  the  simplicity  of 
Sempronius  Rufds,  by  your  letter  from  Corcyra. 
What  think  you  ?  I  envy  the  superiority  of  Vesto- 
rius  *.  I  should  like  still  to  prattle  on,  but  the  day 
breaks  :  the  throng  increases ;  and  Philogenes  is 
hastening  to  depart  I  must  therefore  bid  you 
farewell,  and  beg  that  you  will  make  my  compli- 
ments to  Pilia  and  to  our  little  Csecilia,  when  you 
write.    My  son  Cicero  sends  his  kind  regards. 


LETTER   III. 

Trouoh  I  have  no  news  to  tell  you  of  anything 
that  has  happened  since  I  wrote  to  you  by  your 
freed-man  Philogenes,  yet  as  I  am  going  to  send 
Philotimus  to  Rome,  I  will  not  let  him  go  without 
a  few  lines  to  you ;  and  first,  what  particularly 
concerns  me,  (not  that  you  can  at  all  help  me,  for 
the  business  does  not  admit  of  delay,  and  you  are 
a  long  way  off,  and,  as  it  is  said,  *'  the  wind  rolls 
many  waves  of  the  vnde  sea  between  us",)  the  day 
as  you  see  creeps  on  ;  for  I  leave  the  province  the 
30th  of  July,  and  there  is  yet  no  successor  ap. 
pointed.  Whom  shall  I  leave  to  take  the  command 
of  the  province  ?  Reason  and  general  expectation 
call  for  my  brother ;  in  the  first  place,  because 
it  is  esteemed  an  honour,  and  therefore  nobody  is 
more  proper ;  in  the  next  place,  because  he  is  the 
only  person  I  have  of  prsetorian  rank.  For  Ponti- 
nius  by  the  terms  of  his  agreement,  (having  come 
out  upon  that  condition,)  has  already  left  me.  No- 
body thinks  my  quaestor^  of  sufficient  dignity, — 
for  he  is  volatile,  licentious,  and  touchy.  But 
with  regard  to  my  brother,  the  first  consideratiou 
is,  that  I  imagine  he  would  not  easily  be  prevailed 
upon,  for  he  dislikes  the  province,  and  in  truth 
nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  or  more  trouble- 
some. Then,  supposing  he  should  not  choose  to 
refuse  me,  what  ought  I  to  do  ?  For,  at  a  time 
when  there  is  thought  to  be  a  great  war  in  Syria, 
and  that  likely  to  force  its  way  into  this  province, 
while  there  is  here  no  defence,  and  supplies  voted 
only  for  the  year  that  is  expiring, — what  affection 
does  it  argue  to  leave  my  brother  ?  or  what  atten- 
tion to  my  duty  to  leave  a  mere  trifler  }  You  see, 
therefore,  under  what  difficulties  I  labour,  and  how 
much  I  stand  in  need  of  advice.  In, short,  I  did 
not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  whole 
business  ^,  How  much  preferable  is  your  province*^ ! 
Yon  can  leave  it  when  you  please,  (unless  perhaps 
yon  may  have  left  it  already, )  and  you  may  appoint 
over  Tbesprotia  and*  Cbaonia  whomsoever  you 

7  Appios  was  a  relation  and  friend  of  Brutus. 

■  Bee  the  conclusion  of  the  20tli  letter  of  the  fifth  book. 

•  Book  V.  letter  S. 

b  MeednluB.    See  letter  4  of  this  book, 
c  Compare  this  sentence,  which  is  rather  obscure,  with 
"  O  rem  totam  odiosam  T  **    See  letter  4  of  this  book, 
d  Atticus's  own  estate  in  Epinu. 

•  Districts  of  Eplrus,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bnthrotnm. 


think  fit.  However,  I  have  not  yet  seen  Qointns, 
to  know  whether,  if  I  wished  it,  he  could  be  brought 
to  agree  to  it ;  nor,  if  he  could,  am  I  sure  what 
I  should  wish.  So  much  then  for  this.  The 
rest  is  hitherto  full  of  praise  and  thanks,  and  not 
unworthy  of  those  books  which  you  are  pleased  to 
commend.  Cities  have  been  preserved  ;  the  rent- 
ers have  been  abundantly  satisfied;  nobody  hat 
been  hurt  by  any  insult,  very  few  by  the  severe 
justice  of  my  decrees,  and  nobody  so  that  he  dare 
complain.  Deeds  have  been  accomplished  that 
would  justify  a  triumph  ;  about  which  I  shall  do 
nothing  in  a  hurry,  and  nothing  at  all  without  your 
advice.  The  only  difficulty  is  in  delivering  up  the 
province;  and  this  some  god  must  determine. 
Respecting  the  affairs  of  the  city,  yon  know  more 
than  I ;  you' have  more  frequent  and  more  certain 
intelligence.  Indeed  I  am  concerned  that  I  should 
not  myself  have  received  information  from  your  let- 
ters, fon  there  were  unpleasant  reports  here  about 
Curio  and  PauUus'.  Not  that  I  apprehend  any 
danger  while  Pompeius  stands  or  even  sits^  by  us ; 
let  him  but  have  his  health.  But  yet  I  lament  the 
condition  of  Curio  and  Paullus,  with  whom  I  am 
well  acquainted.  If  therefore  you  are  now  in  Rome, 
or  whenever  you  are  there,  I  should  wish  you  to 
send  me  a  sketch  of  the  whole  state,  which  may 
meet  me,  and  by  which  I  may  fashion  myself,  and 
consider  beforehand  in  what  disposition  of  mind  I 
should  approach  the  city.  For  it  is  something  not 
to  be  quite  a  stranger  and  uninformed  upon  my 
arrival  I  had  almost  forgot  to  add,  that  for  your 
friend  Brutus'  sake,  as  I  have  repeatedly  written 
to  you,  I  have  done  everything  I  could.  The  Cy- 
priots  paid  down  the  money,  but  Scaptius  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  interest  of  twelve  per  cent,  accu- 
mulating at  the  end  of  each  year.  Pompeius  has 
not  been  able  to  get  more  from  Ariobarzanes 
through  his  own  influence,  than  Brutus  has  got 
through  mine,  though  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
ensure  him.  ^  For  the  king  was  very  poor ;  and  I 
was  so  far  off  that  I  could  only  act  by  letters,  with 
which  I  have  not  ceased  to  press  him.  The  result 
is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount,  Brutus  comes 
off  better  than  Pompeius :  for  about  one  hundred 
talents  (20,000/.)  have  been  procured  for  Brutus  in 
the  course  of  the  year ;  and  in  six  months  two 
hundred  (40,000/.)  have  been  promised  to  Pom- 
peius. But  in  the  affair  of  Appius,  it  can  hardly 
be  told  what  consideration  I  have  had  for  Brutus. 
Why  then  should  I  vex  myself  ?  His  friends  are 
mere  trifles,  Matinius,  and  Scaptius  ;  who  because 
he  could  not  get  from  me  a  troop  of  horse  to  harass 
the  Cypriots,  as  he  had  done  before,  is  perhaps 
angry  ;  or  because  he  is  not  a  prefect,  which  I  have 
granted  to  nobody  engaged  in  traffic;  not  to  C. 
Vennonius,  my  own  familiar  acquaintance  ;  nor  to 
yours,  M.  Lenius.  This  I  told  you  in  Rome  that 
I  meant  to  observe  ;  and  I  have  persevered  in  it. 
But  what  reason  can  he  have  to  complain,  who 
refused  to  take  the  money  when  it  was  offered  him  ? 
The  other  Scaptius  who  was  in  Cappadocia  is,  I 
imagine,  satisfied.  Upon  receiving  from  me  the^ 
appointment  of  tribune,  which  I  offered  him  at  the 
request  of  Brutus,  he  afterwards  wrote  to  me  to  say 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  accept  it.  There  is  a  per- 
son by  the  name  of  Gavius,  whom  I  also  made 


<  They  had  been  bought  over  by  Cvsar  at  a  great  price, 
f  Bits  idle  and  inactive. 
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refect  by  Brutus' s  desire  ;  but  he  thought  fit  to 
if  and  to  do  many  things  against  me,  mixed  with 
t)use, — a  very  spaniel  of  P.  Clodius.    This  fellow 
either  escorted  me  on  my  way  to  Apamea ;  nor 
Fterwards,  when  he  had  come  to  the  camp  and  was 
stuming  again,  did  he  ask  if  I  had  any  commands ; 
Qd  he  was,  I  know  not  why,  manifestly  unfriendly, 
f  I  had  employed  such  a  man  as  prefect,  what 
rould  you  think  of  me?      I,  who  as  you  know 
Duld  never  bear  the  insolence  of  the  most  power- 
il  men,  should  I  bear  it  in  this  hireling  ?  though 
:  is  something  more  than  bearing  it,  to  bestow  a 
lace  of  emolument  and  honour.    This  Gavius 
[len,  seeing  me  lately  at  Apamea  on  his  way  to 
Lome,  addressed  me  tiius :  (I  should  hardly  ven- 
are  to  address  CuUeolus^  in  such  a  manner:) 
'  Whence,"  says  he,  <'  am  I  to  get  my  allowances 
s  prefect  ?"  I  replied,  with  more  gentleness  than 
bose  who  were  present  thought  I  ought  to  have 
lone,  **  that  I  was  not  used  to  give  allowances  to 
hose  whose  services  were  not  wanted."     He  went 
way  in  a  passion.     If  Brutus  can  be  moved  with 
he  anger  of  such  a  worthless  fellow,  you  may  love 
dm  by  yourself,  I  shall  not  be  your  rival.    But  I 
hink  Brutus  will  show  himself  to  be  what  he 
lught.     I  wished  however  that  you  might  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  and  I  have 
«nt  an  exact  account  of  it  to  Brutus  himself.     Be- 
ween  ourselves,  Brutus  positively  sends  me  no  let- 
ers,  not  even  lately  about  Appius,  in  which  there 
s  not  something  haughty  and  unfriendly.    It  is  a 
«ying  often  in  your  mouth,  that  "  Granius  did  not 
indervalue  himself,  and  hated  proud  kings' ;''  in 
vhich  however  he  rather  excites  my  smile  than  my 
inger ;  but  he  is  in  truth  too  regardless  of  what  he 
irrites  or  to  whom.     Q.  Cioero  the  son  has  I  sup- 
30se,  nay,  certainly,  read  the  letter  addressed  to 
lis  father.    For  he  is  in  the  habit  of  opening  them, 
uid  that  by  my  advice,  in  case  there  should  be  any- 
:hing  of  importance  to  be  knovrn.     In  that  letter 
Bvas  the  same  notice  about  your  sister  which  you 
tnentioned  to  me.     I  saw  the  young  man  wonder- 
fully moved,  and  he  uttered  his  grief  to  me  in  tears. 
In  short,  I  observed  a  great  degree  of  filial  affec- 
tion, of  sweetness,  and  kindness  ;  from  which  I 
entertain  the  greater  hope  that  nothing  will  be  done 
hastily  J.     This  I  wished  you  to  be  acquainted 
with.     I  am  sorry  to  add  that  young  Hortensius 
has  been  conducting  himself  in  a  very  unbecoming 
and  disgraceful  manner  at  the  exhibition  of  gladia- 
tors at  Laodicea.     I  invited  him  to  dinner  for  his 
father's  sake  the  day  he  arrived  ;  and  for  the  same 
father's  sake  I  have  done  nothing  more^.      He 
told  me  that  he  should  wait  for  me  at  Athens,  that 
we  might  return  home  together.     "  Very  well," 
said  I ;  for  what  could  I  say  ?     In  fiict  I  imagine 
what  he  said  is  nothing  at  all.     I  should  certainly 
be  sorry  from  fear  of  offending  the  feither,  for  whom 
I  have  a  great  regard.     If  he  should  go  with  me,  I 
will  so  manage  him  as  not  to  give  offence  where 
I  should  be  very  sorry,  to  do  it.    I  have  nothing 


l>  By  Culleolas  It  is  evident  that  Cioero  means  some  low 
person,  but  whom  it  ia  not  known. 

1  The  original  is  taken  from  Ennlus.  I  apprehend  it 
to  hare  been  familiarly  applied  to  Brutua  by  hia  friend 
Atticus. 

J  This  no  doubt  refers  to  the  report  of  Quintus's  divorce, 
mentioned  in  letter  2  of  this  book. 

k  Hortensias  had  quarrelled  with  his  son,  who  seems  to 
have  been  an  iU-oonditioned  young  man. 


more  to  say,  but  that  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
send  me  Q.  Celer's  speech  against  M.  Servilins. 
Let  me  hear  from^on  soon.  If  there  is  no  news, 
at  least  let  me  hear  by  your  messenger  that  there 
is  none.  My  regards  to  Pilia  and  your  danghtcr. 
FareweU. 


LETTER    IV. 

I  ARRIVED  at  Tarsus  the  5th  of  June,  where  I 
met  with  several  things  which  gave  me  uneasiness. 
There  is  a  great  war  in  Syria,  great  depredations 
in  Cilicia,  and  any  plan  of  administration  is  ren- 
dered difficult  by  reason  of  the  short  time  that 
remains  of  my  yearly  office.  But  above  all,  my 
greatest  difficulty  is,  that  I  am  obliged  by  the  de- 
cree of  the  senate  to  leave  somebody  in  charge  of 
the  government  Nothing  could  be  more  unfit  than 
the  queestor  Mescinius^ ;  and  of  Ceelius"  I  yet  hear 
nothing.  It  seems  most  proper  to  leave  my  bro- 
ther with  the  command ;  but  in  this  there  sane  some 
unpleasant  circumstances,  such  as  my  own  depar- 
ture,  the  danger  of  a  war,  the  irregularities  of  the 
soldiers,  and  six  hundred  things  besides.  How 
hatefid  is  the  whole  business !  But  this  I  must 
leave  to  fortune,  since  there  is  little  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  prudence.  When  you  are  come 
safely,  as  I  hope,  to  Rome,  you  will  with  your 
accustomed  kindness  see  about  everything  which 
you  think  concerns  me;  and,  in  the  first  place, 
about  my  dear  TuUia,  respecting  whose  establish- 
ment I  have  written  my  opinion  to  Terentia,  while 
you  were  in  Greece.  The  next  thing  to  be  consi- 
dered is  my  honour.  For  in  your  absence  I  fear 
there  has  hardly  been  sufficient  attention  paid  in 
the  senate  to  my  letters.  I  shall  besides  write  a 
few  words  to  you  more  mysteriously,  which  your 
sagacity  will  be  able  to  unravel.  My  wife's  freed, 
man  (you  know  whom  I  mean")  has  seemed  to 
me  lately,  by  what  he  has  incautiously  let  out,  to 
have  confused  the  calculations  arisiogfrom  the  sale 
of  the  goods  of  the  Crotonian  tyrannicide  «>.  And 
I  fear — Do  you  understand  me.'  Looking  then 
yourself  alone  into  this,  secure  the  residue '.  I 
cannot  write  all  that  I  fear.  Contrive  that  your 
letters  may  fly  to  meet  me.  I  have  written  this 
hastily  on  my  journey,  and  surrounded  by  troops. 
You  will  make  my  compliments  to  Pilia,  and  to  the 
pretty  little  Ceeciliai. 

1  His  character  is  given  in  letter  S  of  this  book.   The 
qucston  were  not  usually  appointed  by  the  oomnumders. 
*"  See  letter  2  of  this  book, 
n  Phllotlmus.    Bee  book  v.  letter  8. 

0  Milo,  of  the  same  name  as  a  celebrated  prixe-fighter 
of  Crotona.  The  addition  of  tyrannicide,  it  is  ahnost 
needless  to  add,  relates  to  his  having  killed  Clodius. 

P  It  seems  probable  that  Cicero's  fears  might  arise  tnm 
some  suspicion  of  his  wife's  harii^  availed  herself  of  ber 
authority  over  her  freed-man  Philotimua  to  appropriate  to 
her  use  part  of  the  money  obtained  from  the  sale  of  MUo'a 
goods.  [See  book  v.  letter  8;  book  xi.  letters  16  and  22;  and 
book  xL  letter  2,  note  ▼.]  She  appears  to  have  been  an 
improvident  woman,  and  to  have  involved  Cioero  fai  dd)ts. 
[Life  of  Cicero,  p.  195.]  What  I  have  rendered  ••  secore 
the  roddae."  I  snppoee  to  allude  to  what  la  aaid  ia  letter  I 
of  thia  book,  towards  the  end"*'  Gamillas  aenda  me  word 
that  he  has  received  the  residue."  The  same  thing  is 
repeated  in  letter  5  of  this  book.  «« See  after  the  reridneL' 

1  Atticua'a  daughter,  called  also  Attioa. 
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LETTER  V. 
Bt  this  time  I  presume  you  are  in  Rome,  where, 
if  it  is  so,  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  safe 
arrival.  As  long  as  you  were  away,  you  seemed  to 
be  further  from  me  than  if  you  were  at  home,  for 
I  was  more  a  stranger  to  the  state,  both  of  the 

fublic  affairs,  and  of  my  own.  Therefore,  although 
hope  that  I  shall  already  have  made  some  pro- 
gress on  my  way  by  the  time  you  read  this,  yet  I 
should  wish  you  to  let  me  hear  frequently  from 
you,  with  every  particular,  upon  all  subjects  ;  espe- 
cially upon  what  I  before  mentioned  to  you,  that 
my  wife's  freed-man  has  appeared  to  me,  by  his 
frequent  hesitation  and  shuffling,  in  different  meet- 
ings and  conversations,  to  have  admitted  some 
incorrectness  into  his  computation  of  the  Croto- 
nian's  property.  Be  so  good  as  to  inquire  into  this 
with  your  usual  kindness,  but  especially  this  : 
**  From  the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  seven  hills  he 
delivered  to  Camillus'  an  account  of  debts  to  the 
amount  of  24  and  48  minae  (76/.  and  153/.)  ;  that 
he  owed  24  minse  from  the  Crotonian  property ; 
and  from  that  of  the  Chersonesus'  48  minse  ;  and 
having  entered  upon  a  succession  of  1280  minae 
(4096/.),  he  had  not  paid  a  farthing,  though  the 
whole  was  due  the  first  of  February :  his  own  freed- 
man,  a  namesake  of  Conon's  father  S  had  been 
wholly  inattentive.*'  In  the  first  place,  therefore, 
take  care  that  the  principal  may  be  all  secured ; 
then,  that  the  interest  from  the  fore-mentioned  day 
may  not  be  overlooked.  I  had  great  fears  whilst  I 
suffered  him  to  be  he^ ;  for  he  came  to  make  ob- 
servations, not  without  some  hopes.  But  failing  in 
this,  he  went  away  abruptly,  saying,  "  I  give  up  ;'' 
at  the  same  time  quoting  a  verse  of  Homer,  that  it 
is  discreditable  to  remain  long  and  return  empty*. 
And  he  reproached  me  with  the  old  saying,  "  What 
is  given,"  &c^.  See  after  the  residue"" ;  and  as  far 
as  possible  let  me  clearly  understand  it.  Though 
I  have  now  almost  served  my  yearly  term,  for  there 
are  only  thirty-three  days  remaining,  yet  I  am 
greatly  harassed  by  the  anxious  state  of  the  pro- 
vince. For  while  Syria  is  blazing  with  arms,  and 
Bibulus  in  the  midst  of  his  sad  affliction'  sustains 
the  chief  burden  of  the  war ;  and  his  lieutenants, 
and  quaestor,  and  friends,  are  sending  to  me  to  come 
to  their  assistance ;  though  my  army  is  but  weak,  yet, 
having  good  auxiliaries  of  the  Galatiaus,  Pisidians, 
and  Lydians,  which  constitute  its  strength,  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  keep  them  is  near  as  possible 
to  the  enemy,  so  long  as  the  decree  of  the  senate 
authorises  me  to  preside  over  the  province.  But, 
what  gives  me  great  satisfaction,  Bibulus  is  not 
importunate  with  me,  but  rather  writes  to  inform 
me  of  everything.  In  the  mean  time  the  day  of  my 
departure  creeps  on  unobserved.    As  soon  as  it 

r  6ee  book  vl.  letter  1,  towards  the  end. 

■  In  the  nme  place  it  is  said  that  Phllotimus  went  to 
the  Oiersonesus  the  begizming  of  January. 

t  Timotheus.  Not  only  £reed-men,  but  even  slaves  had 
their  peculiares,  or  vicaril. 

n  I  have  inserted  a  translation  of  the  conclusion  of  this 
Terse  of  Uomer,  without  which  the  English  would  be  unin- 
telligible, though  it  was  familiar  to  Attious. 

▼  "  What  is  given  must  satisfy  ua" 

^  That  is,  the  balance  of  his  accounts  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  letter,  and  probably  alluding  to  tlie  money 
received  by  Camillus  over  and  above  what  PhOotimus 
kept  in  his  own  possession.    See  letter  1,  book  vi 

>  Bibulua  had  recently  lost  two  sons  by  treachery. 


arrives,  it  will  be  another  question  whom  I  shall 
leave  in  the  command  ;  unless  Caldus  Caelius,  the 
new  quaestor,  should  be  come,  of  whom  I  have  yet 
heard  nothing  certain.  I  intended  to  have  written 
a  longer  letter,  but  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
and  am  too  full  of  care  to  trifle  and  joke.  Farewell, 
therefore,  aud  make  my  compliments  to  the  dear 
little  Attica,  and  to  my  friend  Pilia. 


LETTER  Vl.y 
(Grmv.  viL) 
Young  Quintus  has,  with  all  duty,  reconciled 
the  mind  of  his  father  to  your  sister.  It  is  true 
that  I  encouraged  him,  but  when  he  was  already  in 
his  course.  Your  letter,  too,  was  a  great  incite- 
ment. In  short,  I  trust  the  affair  will  terminate  as 
we  wish.  I  have  already  written  to  you  two  letters 
about  my  private  concerns,  if  only  they  have  been 
delivered.  Tliey  were  in  Greek,  and  in  purposed 
ambiguity.  But  there  is  no  occasion  to  do  any- 
thing, besides  simply  asking  about  Milo*s  account, 
and  exhorting  him  to  use  despatch  as  he  promised 
me :  you  may  thus  be  of  some  service.  I  have 
desired  the  quaestor  Mescinius  to  wait  at  Laodicea, 
that  I  may  get  the  accounts  made  out  agreeably  to 
the  Julian  law,  and  left  in  two  of  the  provincial 
cities.  I  design  to  go  to  Rhodes  for  the  sake  of 
the  boys,  and  thence  as  soon  as  possible  to  Athens, 
though  the  winds  are  very  much  against  us  ;  but  I 
want  to  reach  home  during  the  year  of  the  present 
magistrates,  whose  good- will  I  have  experienced  in 
the  decree  for  a  supplication'.  But  let  me  hear 
from  you  on  my  way,  whether  you  think  I  ought 
to  take  more  time,  out  of  respect  to  the  republic. 
I  should  have  written  by  Tiro,  but  have  left  him 
very  ill  at  Issus.  They  send  me  word,  however, 
that  he  is  better ;  but  I  am  much  concerned  for 
him.  For  nothing  can  be  more  modest,  or  more 
attentive,  than  that  young  man. 


LETTER  VIL 

{GrtBV,  vi.) 
Whilst  in  everything  I  support  Appius's  ho- 
nour in  the  province,  I  am  on  a  sudden  become 
father-in-law  to  his  accuser*.  "  May  it  turn  out 
happily  I  '*  you  say.  I  hope  it  may,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  wish  it.  But,  believe  me,  I  thought  of 
nothing  less,'  and  had  sent  some  confidential  per- 
sons to  the  ladies  about  Tiberius  Nero,  who  had 
applied  to  me  on  the  subject  When  they  came  to 
Rome  the  contract  was  already  made.  I  hope  this 
may  be  a  more  desirable  party.  I  understand  the 
ladies  are  exceedingly  delighted  with  the  young 
man's  courtesy  and  complaisance.  You  must  not 
try  to  pick  out  defects.  But  bow  is  this  ?  Do  you 
distribute  bread  to  the  populace  at  Athens  ?  Do 
you  think  this  right?    Though  my  treatise i>  does 

7  See  the  following  letter,  note  d. 

s  A  public  thanksgiving,  which  used  to  be  voted  upon 
any  signal  suooess,  and  whioh  might  lead  to  his  obtaixiing 
a  triumph. 

•  P.  C.  Dolabella. 

b  His  treatise  on  Government,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
presumed  the  author  objected  to  such  bounties  as  might 
procure  an  undue  influence  to  the  donor  amongliis  fellow- 
dtisena. 


THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


I    not  forbid  it ;  for  this  is  no  bribe  amongst  fellow- 
citizens,  bat  a  liberal  acknowledgment  of  hospital- 
ity. You  still  advise  me  to  think  of  the  portico  for 
the  Academy  ^i  though  Appius  no  longer  thinks  of 
that  at  Eleusis.     I  am  sure  you  must  be  sorry  for 
Hortensius**.     I  am  myself  deeply  concerned  ;  for 
I  had  looked  forwards  to  living  with  him  in  great 
familiarity.  I  have  appointed  Cselius  to  the  charge 
of  the  province.  "  A  mere  boy,"  you  will  say,  "  and 
perhaps  giddy,  and  undignified,  and  intemperate." 
I  acknowledge  it,  but  it  could  not  be  otherwise ; 
for  I  was  struck  with  the  letter  I  had  received  from 
you  some  time  since,  in  which  you  said  that  you 
doubted  what  I  ought  to  do  about  resigning  the 
command.  I  saw  what  was  the  cause  of  your  doubt, 
and  was  sensible  of  the  difficulty  ;  that  I  was  deli- 
vering it  to  a  boy :  but  it  was  not  desirable  to 
deliver  it  to  my  brother  ;  and,  besides  my  brother, 
there  was  nobody  whom  I  could  with  propriety 
advance  before  the  quaestor,  espedaUy  as  he  was  a 
person  of  noble  birth.     However,  so  long  as  the 
Parthians  seemed  to  threaten  us,  I  had  determined 
either  to  leave  my  brother  in  the  command,  or 
even,  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  to  remain  my- 
self, contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  senate.     But 
since  by  a  most  unexpected  good  fortune  they 
have  retired,  my  doubt  has  been  removed.    I  fore- 
saw what  woukl  be  said :  '*  So,  has  he  resigned  to 
his  brother  ?     Is  this  holding  the  government  for 
not  more  than  a  year  ?    What  avails  it  that  the 
senate  wished  the  provinces  to  devolve  upon  such 
as  had  not  before  had  a  command ;  while  this«  man 
has  commanded  for  three  years  together  ?"    This 
then  is  what  I  say  in  public'.  But  what  shall  I  say 
to  you  ?    I  should  never  be  free  from  anxiety,  lest 
he  should  do  something  angrily,  or  disrespectfully, 
or  carelessly,  for  such  is  the  condition  of  mankind. 
What  if  his  son  should  be  guilty  of  some  impru- 
dence, a  boy  of  great  self-confidence?      What 
vexation  would  it  give  me  !     For  his  father  would 
not  send  him  away,  and  was  not  pleased  that  you 
should  advise  it.     But  as  for  Celius,  I  do  not  say 
that  I  care  not  what  he  does ;  but  however  I  care 
much  less.    Add  to  this,  that  Pompeius,  a  roan  of 
that  weight  and  experience,  appointed  Q.  Cassius ; 
and  Caesar,  Antonius,  without  the  form  of  a  bal- 
lot V;   should  I  offend  one  who  is  given  me  by 
ballot  ?  and  thereby  induce  him  to  pry  into  the 
conduct  of  the  person  whom  I  had  left  ?    What  I 
have  done  is  preferable,  and  is  warranted  by  many 
precedents,  and  is  more  suited  to  my  age**.     But, 

c  See  letter  1  of  this  book. 

d  Ilortensiua  was  lately  dead .  It  appears  from  the  pre- 
face to  Cicero's  treatise  *'  De  Claris  Oratorlbus,"  that  he 
heard  of  this  event  at  Rhodes  on  his  return  from  Cilicia. 
And  it  Is  on  this  account  that  I  hare  transposed  the  ordor 
of  this  and  the  preceding  letter,  which  It  is  evident  was 
written  previous  to  his  arrival  at  Rhodea 

c  Q.  Cicero  had  held  the  provincial  government  of  Asia 
three  years. 

f  The  meaning  is,  that  this  anticipation  of  what  might 
be  objected  to  him,  is  the  reason  he  professes  for  not  ap- 
pointing his  brother.  To  Atticus  he  subjoins  the  real  reason, 
which  Is  his  fear  of  some  misconduct  from  his  brother's 
hasty  disposition. 

K  The  quoators  seem  to  have  been  usually  appointed  by 
the  government  at  home  after  a  ballot.  Cassius  and  An- 
tonius, though  irregularly  appointed,  were  left  in  the 
command,  one  of  Spain,  the  other  of  Gaul,  at  as  early  an 
age  as  Caelius. 

k  An  age  when  it  became  desirable  to  avoid  oontentioDS^  ' 


ye  gods  !  in  what  favour  have  I  put  you  with  him, 
by  reading  to  him,  I  do  not  say  your  letter,  but 
that  of  your  secretary.  The  letters  of  my  friends 
invite  me  to  demand  a  triumph,  a  thing,  as  I  think, 
not  to  be  despised  in  this  regeneration  i  of  my  for- 
tunes. Therefore,  my  Atticus,  do  you  also  begin 
to  wish  it,  that  I  may  not  be  discountenanced. 


LETTER  VIII. 

As  I  was  going  to  write  to  you,  and  had  actually 
taken  up  my  pen,  Batpnius  came  directly  from  the 
ship  to  the  house  in  which  I  was  at  Ephesus,  and 
delivered  to  me  your  letter  of  September  30.  I  re- 
joice  at  your  favourable  passage,  your  meeting  with 
Pilia«  and,  not  least,  at  her  conversation  about  the 
marriage  of  my  daughter  Tullia.  But  Batonius  has 
brought  me  strange  alarms  respecting  Caesar :  to 
Lepta  he  has  spoken  yet  more  at  large.  I  hope  his 
news  may  not  bie  true  ;  it  is  certainly  dreadful :  that 
he  will  on  no  account  dismiss  his  army ;  and  that 
the  prtetors  elect,  and  Cassius  the  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  the  consul  Lentulus,  support  him, 
while  Pompeius  thinks  of  retiring  from  the  city. 
But  how  is  this  ?  Are  you  at  all  troubled  for  him, 
who  sets  himself  before  the  unde  of  your  sister's 
soni  ?  And  who  are  they  that  have  defeated  him? 
But  to  my  purpose.  The  Etesian  winds  have 
greatly  retarded  me;  and  this  undecked  vessel  of 
the  Rhodians  has  made  me  lose  twenty  days. 
Whilst  I  am  on  the  point  of  embarking  fit>m 
Ephesus,  I  deliver  this  letter  to  L.  Tarquitius,  who 
leaves  the  port  at  the  same  time,  but  vriU  sail 
quicker.  For  in  these  open  vessels,  and  other  long 
boats  of  the  Rhodians,  we  must  watch  for  fiur 
weather.  I  have,  however,  made  as  much  haste  as 
I  could.  I  am  pleased  with  what  you  say  of  the 
Puteolan  crumbs'^.  Now  I  should  vrish  you  care- 
fully to  consider  the  state  of  the  Roman  affairs,  and 
see  what  you  think  should  be  determined  about 
demanding  a  triumph,  to  which  my  friends  invite 
me.  I  should  be  quite  easy  about  it,  if  Bibulus 
was  not  trving  for  it ;  who,  as  long  as  there  was 
one  enemy'  in  Syria,  no  more  put  his  foot  out  of 
the  gate  than  he  had  formerly  done  out  of  his 
house".  But  now  it  is  disgraceful  to  be  sQent. 
However,  consider  the  whole  matter,  that  as  soon 

such  as  might  be  excited  against  him,  if  he  offended  his 
qna»tor. 

1  Having  begun,  as  it  were,  a  new  life,  alter  his  raato- 
ration  from  banishment,  a  life  which  required  the  sup- 
port of  new  honours:  for,  before  that  event,  the  fame  of 
his  GonsttlBhip  had  been  such,  as  to  make  him  disngud 
them. 

J  The  same  expression  is  used  in  reference  to  the  same 
event,  book  v.  letter  19,  and  is  no  doubt  taken  fhun  some- 
thing said  upon  that  ooca&ion.  The  ponoo  alloded  to  te 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  HJrm& 

k  The  word  in  the  original,  raudutculum^  or  ruduteu- 
lum,  is  probably  derived  from  ruiu*^  "  rubbish,**  and 
thence  is  used  for  the  '*  sweepings,*  «•  crumbs,"  or  *'  little 
remains^'  of  a  debt  It  Is  used  in  the  same  sense,  book  iv. 
letters. 

1  In  thetextitisfco«pe«,  **  stranger:**  but  I  have  thought 
it  better  to  adopt  the  very  eaqr  alteration  at  Aoirtif ,  agxee> 
ably  to  book  vli.  letter  S. 

">  Bibulus,  when  he  was  Joint  oonsal  with  Onar,  had 
been  insulted  and  violentiy  driven  finom  the  forum ;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  afterwards  shut  himself  up  in  his 
house,  and  acted  only  by  the  pubUoatlon  of  edicts.  See 
book  ii.  letter  81. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 


as  we  meet,  I  may  be  able  to  make  my  determina- 
tion. But  I  am  writing  more  than  enough ;  for  I 
have  no  time  to  spare,  and  am  sending  by  obe 
who  will  either  arrive  with  me  or  not  much  before. 
Cicero"  presents  his  compliments.  You  will  pre- 
sent those  of  both  of  us  to  Pilia  and  to  your 
daughter. 


LETTER  IX. 

Immbdiatbly  upon  my  landing  in  the  Pirseus^ 
the  14th  of  October,  I  received  from  my  servant 
Acastus  your  letter,  which  I  had  long  expected ; 
but  before  I  unsealed  it,  I  took  notice  of  its  short- 
ness  ;  when  I  had  opened  it,  I  was  struck  with  the 
unevenness  of  the  letters,  which  you  generally  form 
very  correctly  and  distinctly.  In  short,  I  perceived 
from  thence,  what  you  mention  to  be  the  case, 
that  you  came  to  Rome  the  20th  of  September  with 
a  fever.  Being  greatly  concerned,  though  not  more 
than  I  ought,  I  immediately  inquired  of  Acastus. 
He  assured  me  that  both  you  and  he  thought  you 
were  quite  well^  and  that  he  had  the  same  account 
from  your  own  people ;  at  the  same  time  that  he 
acknowledged,  conformably  to  the  conclusion  of 
your  letter,  that  you  had  some  degree  of  fever  at 
the  time  you  wrote.  I  am  very  sensible  of  your 
kindness,  yet  surprised  that  you  should  nevertheless 
have  written  with  your  own  hand.  But  enough  of 
this  ;  for  I  hope  from  your  prudence  and  temper- 
ance, nay,  as  Acastus  bids  me,  I  trust,  that  you  are, 
as  I  wish  you,  already  well.  I  am  glad  you  received 
the  letter  I  sent  you  by  Turannius.  Watch, 
specially,  if  you  love  me,  the  greediness  p  of  this 

n  The  son.  »  The  port  of  Athens. 

P  In  the  original  is  a  Greek  word,  derived  from  Phflo- 
timos,  which  marks  the  meaning  of  the  author.  The 
tenn  "  oonfounder  **  refers  to  the  ooofuslon  whioh  Fhilo- 


oonfounder.  Take  care  that  he  do  not  touch  this 
Prsecian  inheritance,  how  little  soever  it  may  be. 
It  gives  me  much  concern,  for  I  had  a  great  regard 
for  the  man.  Say  that  I  have  need  of  money  for 
the  splendour  of  my  triumph  ;  in  regard  to  which, 
as  you  advise,  you  shall  find  me  neither  vain  in 
demanding  it,  nor  insensible  in  rejecting  it.  I 
understand  by  your  letter,  that  Turannius  told  you 
I  had  consigned  the  province  to  my  brother.  Do 
you  think  I  should  so  ill  interpret  your  guarded 
expression,  when  you  say  you  doubted  **?  What 
need  was  Uiere  of  doubt,  if  there  was  any  reason 
for  wishing  my  brother  to  be  left,  and  such  a  brother? 
It  was  to  my  mind  a  prohibition,  not  a  doubt.  You 
advise  me  by  no  means  to  leave  the  young  Quintus 
Cicero.  That  is  the  very  exposition  of  my  own 
sentiments.  We  have  seen  everything  in  the  same 
light  as  if  we  had  conversed  together.  It  could 
not  be  done  otherwise  ;  and  your  continued  doubt 
freed  me  from  all  doubt.  But  I  imagine  you  have 
received  a  letter  written  more  fully  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  mean  to  send  my  messenger  to-morrow, 
who  will  probably  arrive  before  our  friend  Saufeius ; 
yet  it  was  hardly  right  to  let  him  go  to  you  without 
a  letter  from  me.  Write  to  me  as  you  promise, 
about  my  dear  Tullia,  that  is,  about  Dolabella; 
about  the  republic,  which  I  foresee  is  in  great 
danger ;  about  the  censors,  especially  what  is  done 
about  statues  and  pictures,  whether  any  proposi- 
tion is  made'.  I  send  this  letter  on  the  15th  of 
October,  the  day  on  which,  as  you  say,  Cssar  is  to 
bring  four  legions  to  Placentia.  What,  I  beseech 
you,  is  to  become  of  us  ?  I  enjoy  my  present  station 
in  the  citadel  at  Athens. 

timua  had  admitted  into  his  acooants.  See  letters  4  and  5 
of  this  book.  <i  See  letter  6  of  this  book. 

'  It  was  probably  expected  that  the  censors  might  intro- 
dnoe  some  regolations  upon  these  articles,  with  the  view 
of  repressing  the  luxury  of  the  age. 


BOOK    VII. 


LETTER  I. 


I  BENT  a  letter  by  L.  Saufeius,  and  to  you  alone " ; 
for  though  I  had  hardly  time  to  write,  yet  I  did 
not  like  that  one  so  intimate  should  go  to  you  with- 
out a  letter  from  me.  But,  considering  the  rate 
that  philosophers  travel,  I  imagine  this  will  reach 
you  first.  If,  however,  you  have  received  that, 
you  will  know  that  I  came  to  Athens  the  i  4th  of 
October ;  and  that  upon  landing  in  the  Piraeus,  I 
received  your  letter  from  my  friend  Acastus,  not 
without  uneasiness  at  your  having  arrived  at 
Rome  with  a  fever.  I  was,  however,  relieved  by 
bearing  from  Acastus  that  you  were  as  much  better 
as  I  could  wish.  But  I  quite  shudder  at  the  infor- 
mation which  your  letter  brought  about  Ccpsar's 
legions.  I  also  begged  you  to  take  care  that  the 
greediness  (or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  the  philotimia) 
of  you  know  whom*,  might  not  injure  me ;  about 
which  I  had  written  to  you  some  time  ago.  Tu- 
rannius had  misinformed  you  at  Brundisium,  as  I 
learned  by  a  letter  from  that  excellent  man  Xeno. 

•  This  is  tlie  last  letter  of  the  preceding  book. 

*  This  is  evidenUy  said  in  allusion  to  Philotimus. 


I  explained  shortly  why  I  had  not  left  my  brother 
in  charge  of  the  province.  This  was  the  substance 
of  that  letter.  Now  hear  the  rest.  I  entreat  yon 
by  your  fortunes,  to  employ  all  the  aiTection  with 
which  yon  embrace  me,  and  all  your  prudence, 
which  I  always  admire,  in  taking  into  consideration 
the  whole  of  my  situation.  For  I  seem  to  see  such 
a  contest ;  unless  the  same  Providence,  which 
delivered  me  from  the  Parthian  war,  better  than  I 
dared  to  hope,  should  have  compassion  upon  the 
republic ;  such  I  say  as  never  was  before.  But 
this  calamity  is  common  to  me  with  everybody 
else ;  upon  this  I  do  not  require  your  advice.  That 
which  is  my  own  affair  I  beg  you  to  undertake. 
Do  you  perceive  how,  at  your  instance,  I  have 
attached  myself  to  both  parties  ?  And  I  wish  I 
had  from  the  first  attended  to  your  friendly  admo- 
nition. "  But,"  as  Homer  says,  **  your  persuasions 
did  not  reach  my  heart ;  for  nothing  is  sweeter 
than  one's  country.  *'  At  length,  however,  you  did 
persuade  me  to  embrace  the  one,  because  he  had 
been  so  kind  to  me ;  the  other,  because  he  was  so 
powerful.  I  have  done  it,  therefore,  and  done  it 
with  all  readinessi  so  that  nobody  is  more  esteemed 
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bj  either  of  them.     For  I  coosidered  that  my  con- 
nexion  with  Pompeius  did  not  oblige  me  to  traos- 
greas  against  the  repnblic ;  nor,  because  I  agreed 
with  Cttsar,  was  I  to  fight  against  Pompeius  ;  such 
was  their  union.     Now,  as  you  show,  and  as  I 
plainly  see,  the  utmost  contention  between  them  is 
to  be  apprehended.    And  each  reckons  me  of  his 
side,  unless  one  of  them  feigns.     For  Pompeius 
does  not  doubt  (and  he  judges  rightly)  of  my  highly 
approving  his  present  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
republic.     I  have  received  letters  to  this  effect  from 
both  of  them,  at  the  same  time  that  you  received 
yours ;  as  if  neither  esteemed  anybody  more  than 
me.     What  should  I  do  then  ?     1  do  not  mean 
when  they  come  to  extremities  ;  for  if  it  is  to  be 
decided  by  arms,  I  am  clear  that  it  is  better  to  be 
conquered  with  the  one,  than  to  conquer  with  the 
other  ;  but  I  speak  of  the  questions  which  will  be 
agitated  at  the  period  of  my  arrival ;  whether  one, 
who  is  absent,  be  eligible ;  whether  he  should  not 
dismiss  his  army.      "  Speak,   Marcus  Tullius.'' 
What  shall  I  say  ?    Wait,  I  beseech  you,  till  I  can 
see  Atticus.    There  is  no  room  for  trifling.     Shall 
I  oppose  Csesar?  Where  then  is  our'  strict  attach- 
ment .'  For,  I  helped  to  procure  him  this  permis- 
sion by  applying  to  Cselius  the  tribune  of  the 
people  at  the  request  of  Pompeius  himself^  at 
Ravenna.     "  Of  Pompeius  ?"  Even  of  our  Cnseus, 
in   that  famous  third  consulate.     Should  I  now 
change  my  sentiments?    **  I  have  too  much  respect 
(not  only  for  Pompeius,  but)  for  the  Trojan  men 
and  women.     Polydamus  will  be  the  first  to  re- 
proach me*."    Who  ?  You  yourself,  who  are  used 
to  commend  both  my  actions  and  my  writings. 
I  have  escaped  this  blow  during  the  two  preceding 
consulates  of  the  Marcelli,  when  Caesar's  province 
was  taken  into  consideration.    Now  I  fall  into  the 
very  crisis.     There  let  any  blockhead  give  his 
opinion  first;  I  am  mightily  pleased  to  be  engaged 
about  my  triumph,  and  to  have  so  good  an  excuse 
for  remaining  without  the  city.     Yet  people  will 
try  to  elicit  my  sentiments.     You  will  perhaps 
laugh  at  what  I  am  going  to  say.     How  I  should 
wish  even  now  to  be  staying  in  my  province  !     It 
was  clearly  desirable  if  this  was  hanging  over  us, 
though  nothing  could  be  more  disagreeable.     For, 
by-the-bye,  I  would  have  you  know,  that  all  those 
first  appearances,  which  in  your  letters  you  com- 
mended to  the  skies,  have  dissolved  away.    The 
practice  of  virtue  itself  is  not  an  easy  thing  ;  but 
how  difficult  is  a  continual  pretence  of  it !     For 
when  I  thought  it  right  and  honourable,  out  of  the 
yearly  sums  which  h^  been  voted  for  my  expenses, 
to  leave  a  yearly  sum  for  the  quaestor  C.  Ctelius, 
and  to  briog  into  the  treasury  a  thousand  sestertia 
(8000/.);    my  attendants  murmured,   thinking  it 
ought  all  to  have  been  divided  amongst  them ;  as  if 
I  should  be  more  attentive  to  the  treasuries  of  the 
Phrygians  and  Cilidans,  than  to  our  own.    But 
they  did  not  move  me :  for  my  own  applause  has 
the  greatest  weight  with  me.     Yet  there  is  nothing 
that  could  be  done  for  the  honour  of  any  person, 
which  I  have  omitted.    But  this,  as  Thucydides 
says,  is  an  excursion  from  the  subject,  not  without 

«  So  I  understand  this,  which  has  usually  been  otherwise 
Interpreted. 

V  It  Is  most  consonant  with  what  follows  to  understand 
this  of  Pompeius. 

«"  This  is  quoted  from  Homer.  The  same  verses  are  found 
in  letter  5,  book  iL 


its  use.  But  pray  consider  my  situation  ;  how,  in 
the  first  place,  I  may  retain  the  favour  of  Caesar ; 
then  about  my  triumph  ;  which,  unless  the  times 
of  the  republic  prevent  it,  I  conceive  to  be  easily 
attainable.  I  judge  so  both  from  the  letters  of  my 
friends,  and  fit>m  the  supplication,  when  he,  who 
did  not  vote  for  it,  voted  more  than  if  he  had 
decreed  the  greatest  triumph'.  With  him  FaTonius, 
my  familiar  friend,  was  one  who  concurred  in 
opinion  ;  another  was  Hirrus,  who  was  angry  with 
me.  Yet  Cato  was  present  at  the  drawing  up  of 
the  decree,  and  wrote  to  me  most  pleasantly  upon 
the  subject  of  his  vote.  But  Ceesar,  in  congratulat- 
ing with  me  about  the  supplication,  exults  upon 
the  opinion  delivered  by  Cato;  but  mentions 
nothing  of  what  Cato  said  upon  the  occasion  ;  only 
that  he  voted  against  the  supplication.  I  come 
back  to  Hirrus.  You  had  beg^n  to  reconcile  him 
to  me :  go  on  with  it.  You  have  Scrofa,  you  have 
Silius  to  assist  you.  I  have  already  written  to  them 
and  to  Hirrus  himself.  For  he  had  kindly  informed 
them,  that  he  could  have  stopped  it,  but  did  not 
choose  to  do  so  :  but  that  he  had  concurred  with 
Cato  my  particular  friend,  when  he  made  such 
honourable  mention  of  me;  and  that  1  bad, not 
written  to  him,  though  I  wrote  to  everybody  else. 
He  said  truly ;  for  to  him  alone,  and  to  Crassipes, 
I  had  not  written.  So  much  then  for  public  affairs. 
Let  us  return  home.  I  wish  to  separate  myself 
from  that  many.  He  has  strangely  perplexed  my 
accounts,  a  very  Lartidius* ;  "  but  let  us  leave  what 
is  already  done,  however  we  may  regret  it."  Let 
us  despatch  the  rest ;  and  this  first,  in  which  I  have 
some  care  added  to  my  aflliction  ;  but  this  Prsdan 
affair',  whatever  it  is,  I  should  be  sorry  to  have 
confounded  with  those  accounts  of  mine  which  he 
has  in  his  hands.  I  have  written  to  Terentia^, 
and  likewise  to  him,  that  I  should  put  together  in 
your  hands  whatever  money  I  could  collect,  for  the 
equipment  of  my  expected  triumph.  This,  I  con- 
ceive, must  be  unobjectionable.  But  as  they  please. 
Take  upon  you  this  care  also*^,  how  we  may  en- 
deavour to  accomplish  what  you  propose.  This 
both  you  have  pointed  out  in  some  letter,  (from 
Epirus  was  it  ?  or  from  Athens  ?)  and  I  will  assist 
you  in  it. 


LETTER  n. 

I  ARRIVED  at  Brundisium  the  24th  of  NoTember, 
after  as  favourable  a  voyage  as  your  own ;  so  charm- 
ingly did  a  gentle  gale  waft  us  from  Epirus.  The 
words  have  run  into  a  verse,  which,  if  you  please, 
you  may  impose  upon  some  young  man  for  your  own. 
I  am  much  concerned  at  your  illness;  for  your 
letters  show  that  you  are  very  far  from  well ;  and 
I,  who  know  your  fortitude,  suspect  it  must  be 
something  serious  that  obliges  you  to  give  way, 

>  Cato  resisted  the  application  for  Cicero^  supplication; 
hut  at  the  same  time  Bpake  of  him  in  the  most  honoonible 
terms. 

7  Philotbnns.  *  It  is  not  known  who  this  is. 

•  See  book  vL  letter  9. 

b  Pbilotimus  vms  Terentia's  freed-man,  and  perhaps 
involved  with  her  in  embarrassing  Cicero's  Bccounta 

c  I  oonceive  the  conclusion  of  this  letter  to  relate 
altogether  to  some  new  subject  mentioned  previously  by 
Atticus,  and  not  improbably  concerning  Q.  Cicero,  or 
Pomponia,  whose  disagreement  is  mentioned,  book  vi 
letter  2. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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and  almost  overpowers  you ;  though  yonr  servant 
Pamphilos  assured  me  that  the  quartan  fits  of  your 
ague  had  left  you,  and  that  another  milder  form  had 
succeeded ;  and  Terentia,  who  came  to  the  gate  of 
Brundisium  at  the  same  time  that  I  entered  the 
harbour,  and  who  met  me  in  the  forum ,  said  that  L. 
Pontius  had  informed  her  inTrebulanum,  that  this 
also  had  left  you :  which,  if  it  be  so,  is  what  I 
exceedingly  wish,  and  hope  indeed  that  your  pru- 
dence  and  temperance  may  have  effected.  I  come 
now  to  your  letters,  of  which  I  have  received  six 
hundred**  at  once,  each  more  acceptable  than  the 
former,  and  all  in  your  own  hand.  I  used  to  love 
Alexis's  handwriting,  because  it  bare  so  near  a 
resemblance  to  your  own ;  yet  I  loved  it  not,  as 
showing  that  you  were  not  well.  The  mention  of 
his  name  brings  to  my  mind  Tiro',  whom  1  have  left 
sick  at  Patne ;  a  young  man,  as  you  know ;  and 
add,  if  you  please,  an  honest  one  ;  I  know  nothing 
better.  Therefore  I  miss  him  sadly  ;  and  though 
he  did  not  think  himself  dangerously  ill,  yet  I  can- 
not help  being  anxious  about  him,  and  place  my 
greatest  hope  in  the  attention  of  M.  Curius',  which 
Tiro  has  signified  to  me  by  letter,  and  many  persons 
have  mentioned.  Curius  himself  is  sensible  how 
much  you  wish  him  to  be  in  my  esteem  :  and  indeed 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  him  ;  for  he  possesses  a 
natural  urbanity  of  manners  which  is  very  amiable. 
He  has  a  will  sealed  with  the  seals  of  the  Cicerosv 
and  those  of  the  praetorian^  cohort,  in  which  he 
has  openly  bequeathed  to  you  a  pound,  to  me  a 
half*penny^  I  was  sumptuously  entertained  by 
AlexionJ  at  Actium  in  Corcyra'^.  There  was  no 
resisting  Cicero's  wish  of  seeing  Thy  amis  ^  I  am 
rejoiced  that  you  take  pleasure  in  your  little  girl, 
and  that  the  affection  of  parents  towards  their 
children  is  proved  to  you  to  be  natural".  For 
without  this  there  can  be  no  natural  union  between 
man  and  man ;  and  if  this  is  taken  away,  the  very 
intercourse  of  life  is  destroyed.  May  it  turn  out 
well,  said  Cameades  grossly ;  yet  more  modestly 
than  our  friend  Lucius **,  and  Patron;  who  in 
referring  everything  to  their  own  gratification,  do 

*  It  has  been  repeatedly  seen  In  former  letters  that  this 
was  a  familiar  ezpre»lon  for  any  great  number. 

«  Tiro  was  Cicero's  amanuensis,  as  Alexis  was  Atticas's. 
In  book  Ti.  letter  6.  we  find  him  left  sick  at  Issus.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  he  afterwards  proceeded  as  far  as  Patrse 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  was  there  again  laid  up  under 
the  care  of  Curius. 

f  M.  Curius  is  said  to  have  been  quaestor  and  tribune  at 
Rome,  and  afterwards  to  have  settled  as  a  merchant  at 
Patr«.— Ep.  Fam.  Iv.  5,  et  xiU.  50. 

ff  The  sons  of  Marcus  and  Qulntus. 

l>  This  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  guard  of  honour. 

1  This  passage  is  attended  with  great  obscurity,  owing 
apparently  to  its  being  a  Jest,  which  is  no  longer  intelll* 
gible.  I  suspect  the  point  of  it  may  consist  in  some  pro- 
vincial misapplication  of  the  terms  libcUa  and  terunciut, 
Insteod  of  as  and  triens,  whereby  Cicero  and  Attious  might 
become  entitled  to  a  mere  trifle,  instead  of  inheriting  the 
estate.  And  if  the  text  de  Tortorio  be  correct,  it  may  be 
an  intended  blunder  of  the  same  kind. 

i  Alezion  was  a  physician.    See  book  xv.  letter  1. 

k  The  place  called  Actium  of  Corcyra  was  different  from 
that  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  naval  action  between 
Augustus  and  Antonius. 

1  Thyamis  was  a  river  of  Epims,  where  Atticus's  pro- 
perty was  situated. 

m  This  is  said  in  opposition  to  the  tenets  of  Atticus's 
phfloflophy,  which  referred  everything  to  pleasure. 

n  Lucius  Torquatus.    He  and  Patron  were  both  Epicn- 


not^  think  any  thing  whatever  should  be  done  foi 
the  sake  of  another ;  and  when  they  say  that  the 
reason  why  a  man  ought  to  be  good,  is  tliat  he  may 
escape  harm,  not  because  it  is  naturally  right ;  they 
do  not  perceive  that  they  are  describing  a  crafty 
man  instead  of  a  good  man.  But  this  I  believe  is 
in  those  books  p,  which  you  encourage  me  by  prais- 
ing.  I  return  to  my  subject.  I  was  eagerly 
expecting  the  letter,  which  you  had  sent  by  Philo- 
xenus ;  for  you  had  mentioned  that  it  contained  an 
account  of  your  conversation  with  Pompeius  at 
Naples;  this  Patron  delivered  to  me  at  Brundisium. 
I  believe  he  had  received  it  at  Corcyra.  Nothing 
could  be  more  acceptable.  For  it  related  to  the 
republic ;  to  the  opinion  which  he  entertained  of 
my  integrity ;  to  the  kindness  which  he  showed 
in  his  discourse  about  the  triumph.  But  what 
pleased  me  most  of  all  was,  that  I  understood 
you  had  visited  him  for  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing his  disposition  towards  me :  this,  I  say,  was 
the  circumstance  most  agreeable  to  me.  With 
respect  to  the  triumph,  however,  I  never  had  any 
wish  for  it  before  that  barefaced  letter  of  Bibulus, 
which  was  followed  by  so  full  a  supplication.  Had 
he  really  done  what  he  described,  I  should  rejoice, 
and  favour  his  pretensions.  But  now,  that  lie, 
who  never  set  his  foot  beyond  the  gate  so  long  as  the 
enemy  was  on  this  side  the  Euphrates,  should  be 
loaded  with  honours ;  and  that  i,  on  whose  troops 
his  army  placed  their  whole  reliance,  should  not 
attain  the  same  ;  this  is  a  disgrace  to  us  ;  to  us,  I 
say,  including  you.  I  shall  therefore  make  every 
exertion,  and  hope  I  shall  succeed.  If  you  were 
well,  I  might  already  have  had  some  particulars 
investigated :  but  I  trust  you  will  soon  be  well.  I 
love  you  for  this  Numerian  remnant 4.  I  want  to 
know  what  is  become  of  Hortensius' ;  what  Cato  is 
doing,  who  has  in  truth  been  shamefully  hostile 
towards  me.  He  gave  me  his  testimony  for  in- 
tegrity, justice,  clemency,  fidelity,  which  I  did  not 
ask ;  what  I  did  ask,  he  refused.  How  therefore 
does  Csesar,  in  the  same  letter  in  which  he  con- 
gratulates me  and  promises  every  thing,  exult  in 
the  injury  I  have  received  from  Cato's  ingratitude  ? 
Yet  this  very  man  voted  to  Bibulus  a  supplication 
of  20  days.  Pardon  me  ;  I  cannot  bear  this,  nor 
vriU  I.  I  wish  to  reply  to  all  your  letters ;  but 
there  is  no  occasion,  since  I  shall  see  you  so  soon. 
But  as  to  that  business  of  Chrysippus  (for  about  the 
other,  a  mere  mechanic,  I  was  less  surprised, 
though  nothing  could  be  worse  than  his  conduct)  ; 
but  for  Chrysippus,  whom  on  account  of  some  little 
proficiency  in  learning  I  entertained  with  kindness, 
and  had  in  esteem  ;  that  he  should  leave  the  boy 
without  my  knowledge  !  I  omit  many  other  things 
which  I  hear  of  him  ;  1  omit  his  thefts ;  but  his 
running  away  I  cannot  bear ;  there  is  nothing  that 
I  think  more  wicked.  I  have  accordingly  followed 
the  old  principle,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  praetor  Drusus, 
in  the  case  of  one  who  would  not  swear  to  observe 
the  same  conditions  after  he  had  obtained  his 
liberty ;  I  have  not  pronounced  them  free  :  espe- 
cially as  there  was  nobody  present  by  whom  their 

o  Both  the  sense  and  the  subsequent  member  of  the  sen- 
tence require  that  it  should  be  read  non  puttnL 

P  Cicero's  treatise  *'  De  Republica." 

q  The  same  expression  is  used  book  iv.  letter  8,  and  book 
vL  letter  8. 

'  This  must  be  understood  of  the  son,  for  the  father  was 
already  dead.    See  book  vi.  letters  3  and  7. 
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liberation  could  properly  be  asserted*  You  will 
receive  this  as  you  shall  tiiink  fit.  I  assent  to  your 
judgment.  To  one  most  eloquent  letter  of  yours  I 
have  not  replied,  in  which  you  speak  of  the  dangers 
of  the  republic.  What  should  I  reply?  I  was 
exceedingly  disturbed.  But  the  Parthians  do 
nothing  to  occasion  me  much  alarm,  and  have 
suddenly  left  Bibulus  half  alive. 


LETTER   IIL 

The  sixth  of  December  I  came  to  Herculanum* 
and  there  read  your  letter,  which  Philotimus  de- 
livered to  me.  The  moment  1  saw  it  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  recognising  your  own  hand-writing  ; 
afterwards  I  was  excee<&ngly  delighted  with  tiie 
accurate  information  it  contained.  With  respect 
to  the  first  point,  in  which  you  say  you  differ  from 
Dicsearchus*,  though  I  had  earnestly  requested 
(and  that  with  your  concurrence)  that  I  might  not 
be  obliged  to  remain  in  the  province  longer  than 
one  year ;  yet  this  was  not  accomplished  by  our 
endeavours.  For  you  must  know  that  not  a  word 
was  mentioned  in  the  senate  about  any  of  us,  who 
held  provincial  governments,  remaining  beyond 
the  time  appointed  by  the  decree  of  the  senate.  So 
that  I  cannot  justly  be  charged  with  any  blame  for 
having  left  the  province  earlier  than  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  desirable.  But  what  if  it  be  better 
as  it  is  ?  This  has  often  appeared  to  be  the  case 
on  other  occasions  as  well  as  on  this.  For  whether 
things  can  be  brought  to  an  agreement,  or  to  the 
discomfiture  of  the  evil-disposed,  in  either  case  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  my  assistance,  or  at  least 
not  to  be  out  of  the  way.  But  if  the  good  are 
overpowered,  wherever  I  might  be,  I  should  be 
overpowered  with  them.  Therefore,  the  quickness 
of  my  return  ought  not  to  be  regretted.  And  if 
the  idea  of  a  triumph  had  not  been  thrown  in  my 
way,  which  you  slso  approve,  truly  you  should 
not  now  much  want  that  character,  which  is  drawn 
in  my  sixth  book  \  For  what  should  I  do  to  satisfy 
you,  who  have  devoured  those  books  ?  I  should 
not  even  now  hesitate  to  lay  aside  this  object", 
great  as  it  is,  if  it  be  more  proper  to  do  so.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  pursue  both  at  the  same  time,  and 
while  I  serve  my  ambitious  views  in  a  triumph,  to 
exert  a  free  spirit  in  the  cause  of  the  republic.  Do 
not,  however,  doubt,  but  that  whichever  is  the  more 
honourable,  that  will  be  to  me  the  more  desirable. 
For  what  you  seem  to  recommend,  that  I  should 
continue  to  hold  my  command,  and  remain  out  of 
the  city^,  both  as  being  safer  for  myself,  and  as 
affording  the  means  of  rendering  service  to  the 
republic,  how  this  is  we  will  consider  when  we 
meet.  It  is  a  thing  that  admits  of  deliberation, 
though  in  great  measure  I  agree  with  you.  You 
do  well  in  not  doubting  of  my  affection  towards  the 
republic  ;  and  you  judge  rightly  that  he  ^  has  by 
no  means  acted  liberally  towards  me,  considering 
my  services  and  his  profusion  to  other  people ;  and 
you  justly  explain  the  reason  of  this,  which  entirely 
agrees  with  what  you  say  has  been  done  in  the  case 

'  «  Dic«earchuB  maintained  the  duty  of  active  exertion. 
See  book  iL  letter  16. 

t  Of  his  treatise  **  De  RepubUca.**  «  His  triumph. 

*  The  oontinuing  out  of  the  city  was  necessary  so  long 
as  he  retained  his  command. 

»  Caesar. 


of  FaMus  and  Caninius.  But  if  this  were  not  so, 
and  he  had  devoted  himself  wholly  to  me,  yet  that 
guardian  *  divinity  of  the  city  which  you  mention 
would  compel  me  to  remember  its  noble  inscription, 
and  would  not  permit  me  to  imitate  Yolcadns  or 
Servius,  with  whom  you  are  satisfied,  but  would 
call  upon  me  to  feel  and  to  act  as  became  me. 
And  this  I  would  readily  do,  if  it  might  be  done  in 
a  different  manner  from  what  is  now  required. 
For  at  this  time  people  are  contending  for  their 
own  power,  at  the  risk  of  the  state.  If  it  is  in 
defence  of  the  republic,  why  was  it  not  defended 
at  the  time  when  this  very  man  was  consul  ?  And 
the  year  following  why  was  not  I  defended,  with 
whose  cause  the  safety  of  the  republic  was  identi- 
fied ?  Why  was  his  command  prolonged  ?  or  why 
in  that  manner  ?  Why  was  such  a  struggle  made 
that  the  ten  tribunes  of  the  people  should  propose 
the  decree  for  his  eligibility  in  his  absence  ?  By 
these  means  he  is  become  so  powerful,  that  now  it 
is  left  to  a  single  ^  citizen  to  resist  him  ;  who  I 
wish  had  never  given  him  such  power,  instead  of 
now  opposing  him,  when  he  is  so  strong.  But 
since  affairs  are  brought  to  this  situation,  I  shall 
not,  as  you  say,  '*  look  out  for  the  vessel  of  the 
Atridse' :"  the  only  vessel  for  me  shall  be  that 
which  is  steered  by  Pompeius.  "When  you  ask, 
what  must  be  done  if  I  am  called  upon — "  Speak, 
M.  Tullius,  concisely."  I  assent  to  Cn.  Pompeius. 
Yet  privately  I  shall  exhort  Pompeius  to  peace. 
For  1  am  convinced  that  affairs  are  in  the  greatest 
danger.  You,  who  are  in  the  city,  know  more. 
But  this  I  see,  that  we  have  to  do  with  a  man  of 
the  boldest  and  readiest  spirit ;  that  all  convicts, 
all  disgraced  persons,  and  all  that  deserve  to  be 
convicted  and  disgraced,  incline  to  that  party ; 
almost  all  the  youth,  all  the  city  rabble,  the  power- 
ful tribunes,  with  the  addition  of  C.  Ctissius ;  sll 
who  are  oppressed  with  debt,  whom  I  understand 
to  be  more  than  I  had  supposed.  That  cause  wants 
nothing  but  a  good  cause ;  it  has  everything  else  in 
abundance.  In  such  a  state  everybody  ought  to 
exert  himself  to  prevent  a  decision  by  arms,  the 
event  of  which  is  always  uncertain,  but  in  the 
present  case  rather  to  be  dreaded  in  favour  of 
one  party  S  Bibulus  has  left  his  province,  and 
deputed  the  command  on  Veiento.  He  will  not,  ss 
I  hear,  hurry  himself  in  his  departure.  Cato,  when 
he  got  him  his  honours,  declared  that  the  only 
persons  towards  whom  he  bare  no  jealousy  were 
those  whose  influence  could  receive  little  or  no 
increase.  I  come  now  to  my  private  concerns ; 
for  I  have  mostly  replied  to  your  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  republic,  and  to  that  from  your  vills, 
and  to  that  which  you  wrote  afterwards.  I  come 
to  my  private  concerns.  One  word,  also,  about 
Cselius.  He  is  so  far  from  shaking  my  opinion, 
that  I  think  he  will  himself  repent  of  havii^ 
changed  his  own.  But  how  is  it  that  Lucceius's 
buildings  should  have  been  adjudged  to  him  ?  I 
am  surprised  that  you  should  have  omitted  to 
mention  it.     About  Philotimus  I  will  do  as  you 

s  This  is  generally  supposed  to  allude  to  an  image  of 
Minerva,  deposited  in  the  capitol  by  Cicero  previooB  to  his 
exile,  and  bearing  an  inscription  **  The  Guardian  of  tba 
City.- 

7  Pompeius. 

>  In  which  he  might  sail  with  most  security.  The  ori- 
ginal is  part  of  a  Greek  verse. 

•  Caesar's  party. 
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advise.  I  did  not,  howerer,  expect  from  him  at 
this  time  the  accounts  which  he  gave  yon ;  but  the 
remainder  which  he  desired  me  in  Tuscnlanam  to 
enter  into  my  book  with  my  own  hand,  and  of 
which  he  also  gave  me  a  memorandum  in  Asia, 
written  with  his  hand.  If  he  made  this  good,  he 
would  himself  owe  me  as  much,  or  more,  than 
what  he  there  declares  to  be  the  amount  of  my 
debt.  But  hereafter,  if  only  the  condition  of  the 
republic  permit,  I  will  not  subject  myself  to  accu- 
sations of  this  kind:  not,  indeed,  that  I  had 
before  been  negligent ;  but  I  was  occupied  with 
the  multitude  of  my  friends.  I  shall  be  glad,  there- 
fore, to  avail  myself  of  your  assistance  and  advice, 
as  you  promise,  and  hope  I  shall  not  be  giving  you 
much  trouble.  Respecting  those  clogs  ^  of  my 
cohort,  there  is  no  cause  for  uneasiness ;  for  they 
corrected  themselves  on  observing  my  integrity. 
But  nobody  vexed  me  more  thim  one  whom  you 
least  suspect.  His  behaviour  was  at  first  excellent, 
and  is  so  now ;  but  at  the  moment  of  my  departure 
he  intimated  that  he  had  hoped  to  receive  some- 
thing ;  and  he  did  not  restrain  that  covetousness 
which  had  gradually  influenced  his  mind.  But  he 
soon  recovered  himself;  and  overcome  by  my 
honourable  services  towards  him,  he  esteemed  them 
of  more  value  than  any  sum  of  money.  I  have 
received  from  Cnrius  a  will',  which  I  carry  with 
me.  I  have  been  informed  of  Hortensius's  lega- 
cies **.  I  now  want  to  know  what  sort  of  a  man 
the  son<  is,  and  what  it  is  that  he  intends  to  sell 
by  auction.  For  if  Cselius  has  got  possession  of 
the  house  at  the  Flumentan  gate,  I  know  not  why 
I  may  not  take  for  myself  that  at  Puteoli.  I  come 
now  to  the  word  Pirceea,  in  which  I  am  more  repre- 
hensible, that  being  a  Roman,  I  should  have  writ- 
ten Piroea  *,  not  Pirseeus  (as  all  our  people  call  it), 
than  that  I  should  have  added  the  preposition 
into  ;  for  I  have  not  considered  it  as  the  name  of 
a  town,  but  of  a  district'.  Yet  our  friend  Diony- 
sius,  who  is  with  me,  and  Nicias  the  Coan,  did  not 
think  Pirieea  to  be  a  town.  But  I  will  see  about 
iL  My  error,  if  it  be  one,  consists  in  my  having 
spoken  of  it  not  as  a  town,  but  as  a  district.  And 
I  have  followed,  I  do  not  say  Csecilius,  *'  In  the 
morning  when  I  went  out  of  the  port  into  Hrseeus;" 
for  he  is  no  authority  for  Latinity  ;  but  Terentius, 
whose  comedies,  on  account  of  the  elegance  of 
their  language,  were  supposed  to  be  written  by  C. 
Laelius  :  ^*  Yesterday,  I  and  some  other  young  men 
went  together  into  Firseeus.''  And  again  :  "  The 
merchant  added  this,  that  she  had  been  taken  out 
of  Sunium."  For  if  we  choose  to  call  districts 
towns,  Sunium  is  as  much  a  town  as  Pirteeus.  But 
as  you  are  a  grammarian,  if  you  can  solve  this 
question,  you  will  relieve  me  from  much  embar- 
rassment. Caesar  writes  in  a  kind  manner  to  me  : 
Balbus  does  the  same  in  his  name.  My  resolution 
is,  never  to  stir  an  inch  from  the  path  of  honour. 


b  Herperastra  are  described  to  be  instruments  for  keeping 
straight  the  legs  of  childrea  who  are  disposed  to  be  crooked. 
The  word  may  be  adopted  from  Atticus,  and  applied  to 
certain  persons  who  had  proved  a  dog  and  embarraaament 
to  Cicero  in  his  administration. 

c  See  the  preceding  letter. 

^  This  must  mean  the  legacies  of  the  elder  Hortenalos, 
which  the  son  had  to  pay  by  the  will  of  his  father. 

*  See  book  vi.  letter  a  'See  book  vi.  letter  9. 

K  It  is  well  known  that  the  Romans  did  not  insert  the 
prepositions  in  speaking  of  going  to  or  from  any  town, 
though  they  did  express  them  when  speaking  of  a  coontiy. 


But  you  know  how  much  remains  due  to  hixn^. 
Do  you  think,  then,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  anybody 
should  object  that  debt  to  me,  if  I  seem  to  act 
feebly  ?  or  that  he  should  demand  it,  if  I  act  firmly  ? 
What  do  you  find  in  answer  to  this  ?  Let  us  pay 
it,  you  say.  Well,  then,  I  will  J  borrow  from 
Cnlius>.  Yet  I  would  have  you  consider  this  well ; 
for  I  imagine  if  ever  I  should  speak  with  energy  in 
the  senate  in  behalf  of  the  republic,  that  Tartessian 
friend  of  yours  J  will  call  to  me  as  I  go  out,  *'Pray 
direct  the  money  to  be  provided."  Have  I  any- 
thing more  to  say  ?  Yes,  my  son-in-law  is  agree- 
able to  me,  to  Tuilla,  to  Terentia.  He  has  as 
much  wit  and  kindness  as  you  could  wish.  As 
to  other  things,  to  which  you  are  no  stranger,  we 
must  bear  them.  For  you  know  about  whom  we 
inquired^;  who  all,  except  him  with  whom  I 
negotiated  through  you,  think  to  make  me  respon- 
sible :  for  nobody  will  trust  them.  But  of  these 
matters  when  we  meet ;  for  they  require  a  long 
talk.  My  hope  of  Tiro's  recovery  rests  in  M. 
Curius,  to  whom  I  have  written  that  such  service 
would  be  particularly  acceptable  to  you.  Dated 
the  9th  of  December,  from  Pontius's  house  at  Tre* 
bulanum. 


LETTER  IV. 

DioNTSius  is  impatient  to  see  you.  I  have 
accordingly  sent  him,  not  with  a  very  good  grace  ; 
but  there  was  no  refusing  it.  I  have  found  him 
learned,  which  I  knew  before  ;  and  besides,  of  cor- 
rect behaviour,  ready  to  oblige,  studious  of  my 
reputation,  careful,  and  (that  I  may  not  seem  to 
be  giving  the  character  of  a  freed-man)  in  short  an 
excellent  man.  I  saw  Pompeiua  the  10th  of 
December.  We  were  together  perhaps  two  hours. 
He  seemed  to  be  much  pleased  at  my  arrival.  He 
encouraged  me  in  the  affair  of  my  triumph,  and 
promised  to  do  his  part ;  advising  me  not  to  go  to 
the  senate  till  I  should  have  finished  this  business, 
from  fear  of  alienating  any  of  the  tribunes  by  the 
sentiments  that  might  be  delivered.  In  short,  as 
far  as  words,  nothing  could  be  fuller  of  kindness. 
On  the  subject  of  the  republic,  he  talked  to  me  as 
if  a  war  was  inevitable.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
hope  of  accommodation.  His  opinion  of  Csesar's 
hostility  had  lately  been  confirmed  by  the  arrival 
of  Hirtius  from  Caesar,  with  whom  he  was  very 
intimate  :  for  he  had  not  called  upon  Porapeius  ; 
but  having  arrived  on  the  evening  of  December  6th, 
and  Balbus  having  engaged  to  go  to  Scipio  before 
it  was  light  upon  this  whole  business,  he  returned 
late  at  night  to  Caesar.  This  he  considered  as  a 
plain  sign  of  hostility.  In  short,  nothing  else 
affords  me  comfort,  but  that  I  cannot  suppose  he, 
to  whom  even  his  enemies  had  given  a  second  con- 
sulate, to  whom  fortune  had  given  the  greatest 
power,  would  be  so  mad,  as  to  bring  these  advan- 
tages to  the  hazard  of  a  contest.  But  if  he  venture 
to  rush  on,  I  confess  I  am  full  of  fears,  which  I 
dare  not  commit  to  paper.  As  things  now  are,  I 
think  of  getting  to  Rome  the  5th  of  January. 

k  Cnsar.  *  Probably  some  mon^-acrivener. 

J  Balbus,  a  native  of  Tartessus  in  Spain, 
k  8ee  book  v.  letter  4,  reapeoting  their  fitness  for  hus- 
bands to  his  daughter. 
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LETTER  V. 

I  HATB  received  several  of  yonr  letters  at  the 
same  time ;  and  though  I  had  later  intelligence 
from  people  who  came  to  meet  me,  yet  they  were 
very  acceptable,  as  they  showed  your  attention  and 
kindness.  I  am  concerned  at  your  illness ;  and 
perceive  that  you  suffer  still  greater  uneasiness 
from  Pilia's  being  attacked  in  a  similar  manner. 
Apply  yourselves,  both  of  you,  to  your  recovery.  I 
see  the  interest  you  take  about  Tiro,  fi ut,  though 
he  is  of  wonderful  service  to  me,  when  he  is  well, 
in  every  species  either  of  business  or  of  study,  yet 
I  am  more  anxious  for  his  recovery  on  account  of 
his  own  kind  and  modest  disposition,  than  for  any 
advantage  towards  myself.  Philogenes  has  never 
said  anything  to  me  about  Luscienus.  Dionysius 
will  inform  you  of  other  matters.  I  am  surprised 
that  your  sister  should  not  have  come  to  Arcanum '. 
I  am  not  sorry  that  you  approve  of  my  determina- 
tion respecting  Chrysippus"^.  I  have  no  intention 
of  going  to  Tusculanum  at  this  time.  It  is  out  of 
the  way  for  those  who  might  come  to  meet  me, 
and  has  some  other  inconveniences.  But  I  mean 
to  proceed  from  Formianum  to  Terracina  the  31  st 
of  December ;  thence  to  the  extremity  of  the  Pon- 
tine marsh ;  thence  to  Pompeius's  villa  at  Albanum ; 
and  so  to  Rome  the  3d  of  January,  my  birth-day. 
I  daily  become  more  alarmed  about  the  republic. 
For  even  the  good,  as  it  is  supposed,  are  not  agreed. 
How  many  knights,  how  many  senators  Imve  I 
seen,  who  severely  blame,  among  other  things,  this 
journey  of  Pompeius!  We  have  great  need  of 
peace.  From  a  victory  must  arise  many  evils,  and 
most  assuredly  that  of  a  tyrant.  But  these  things 
we  shall  very  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing in  person.  There  is  now  absolutely  nothing 
that  I  can  write  about.  Not  about  the  republic, 
because  our  information* is  the  same:  and  our 
domestic  affairs  are  known  to  both.  It  only  re- 
mains to  joke,  if  this  man*^  permit.  For  my  part 
I  should  think  it  wiser  to  grant  him  what  he 
asks,  than  to  meet  in  arms.  It  is  too  late  now  to 
resist  one  whom  we  have  for  ten  years  fostered 
against  ourselves.  What  do  you  advise  then  ?  you 
will  say.  Nothing  but  with  your  concurrence  ;  nor 
indeed  anything  before  my  business**  is  either  con- 
cluded, or  laid  aside.  Take  care  then  to  get  well ; 
and  shake  off  at  length  this  ague  with  the  diligence 
you  so  highly  possess. 


LETTER  VL 

I  HAVE  absolutely  nothing  to  say  to  you.  You 
are  acquainted  with  everything ;  nor  have  I  any- 
thing to  expect  from  you.  Let  me  then  only  keep 
up  my  custom  of  not  suffering  anybody  to  go  to 
you  without  a  letter.  I  am  in  great  fear  about  the 
republic;  and  have  hitherto  scarcely  found  any- 
body who  did  not  think  It  better  to  grant  Csesar 
what  he  demanded,  than  to  go  to  war.  His  de- 
mands are  indeed  greater  than  was  supposed.  But 
why  should  we  now  first  resist  him  ?  For  this  is 
not  a  greater  evil  than  when  we  prolonged  his 
government  for  five  years  ;  or  when  we  introduced 


1  A  place  belonginK  to  Q,.  Cicero. 

»  See  letter  8  of  this  book. 

n  Cceaar.  Q 


His  triomph. 


the  law  permitting  him  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  in  his  absence.  Unless  forsooth  we 
then  gave  him  these  arms,  that  we  might  now  fight 
with  him  well  prepared.  You  will  say,  "  What 
then  will  be  your  opinion  }'*  Not  what  I  shall 
say.  For  I  shall  think  that  everything  ought  to 
be  done  to  avoid  a  battle ;  I  shall  say  the  same  as 
Pompeius.  Nor  shall  I  do  this  with  an  abject  spirit ; 
but  this  again  is  a  very  great  evil  to  the  state,  and 
in  some  measure  peculiarly  improper  for  me,  that 
I  should  appear  to  differ  from  Pompeius  in  so  im- 
portant a  cause. 


LETTER  VIL 

"  DroNTSiua,  an  excellent  man,  as  I  hs^e  also 
foundlhim,  and  very  learned,  and  fall  of  aifiection 
towards  you,  arrived  in  Rome  the  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  delivered  to  me  your  letter."  These  are 
the  very  expressions  contained  in  your  letter  about 
Dionysius.  You  do  not  add — "  and  he  returns 
thanks  to  you."  But  he  certainly  ought :  and 
such  is  your  kindness  that,  if  he  liad  done  so,  yon 
would  have  mentioned  it  I  do  not  however  recant 
the  testimony  given  of  him  in  my  former  letter. 
Let  him  therefore  be  called  an  excellent  man. 
For  even  this  is  well  done,  that  he  should  have 
given  me  this  means  of  thoroughly  knowing  him. 
Philogenes  has  informed  you  truly.  He  had  pro- 
vided what  he  ought  p  ;  and  I  desired  him  to  make 
use  of  the  money  till  it  should  be  wanted.  He  has 
accordingly  had  the  use  of  it  thirteen  months.  I 
hope  Pontinius  is  well ;  but  from  what  you  men- 
tion of  his  having  entered  the  city,  I  am  fearful 
what  may  be  the  matter  4.  For  he  would  not  have 
done  so,  but  for  some  important  reason.  As  the 
2d  of  January  is  the  day  of  the  Compitalia  %  I  do 
not  care  to  go  to  Albanum  *  that  day,  from  fear  of 
being  troublesome  to  the  family ;  I  shall  therefore 
go  on  the  third ;  and  thence  to  the  city  on  the 
fourth.  I  do  not  know  on  what  day  yoar  fit  re- 
curs ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  have  you  disturbed 
under  the  inconvenience  of  your  illness.  Respect, 
ing  the  honour  of  my  triumph,  unless  Ctesar  em- 
ploy any  secret  measures  through  his  tribunes, 
everything  else  seems  to  be  tranquil.  Most  tran- 
quil certainly  is  my  own  mind,  which  looks  upon 
the  whole  with  indifference ;  and  the  more  so,  be- 
cause I  hear  from  many  persons  that  Pompeius 
and  his  council  have  determined  to  send  me  into 
Sicily,  as  holding  a  command.  This  is  worthy  of 
Abdera^  For  the  senate  has  passed  no  decree, 
and  the  people  no  law,  for  my  having  a  command 
in  Sicily.  But  if  the  republic  gives  Uiis  authority 
to  Pompeius,  why  should  he  send  me,  rather  than 
any  private  person  ?  If  therefore  this  command  is 
likely  to  give  me  trouble,  I  shall  avail  myself  of 
the  first  gate  I  see  \  For  as  to  what  you  say  of 
there  being  a  wonderful  expectation  of  my  arrival, 
though  at  the  same  time  none  of  the  good,  or  mo- 

p  See  book  ▼.  letter  1& 

q  Pontinius  was  one  of  Cicero's  lieutenants ;  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  have  remained  out  of  the 
city  to  attend  Cicero  in  his  triumph. 

'  This  was  a  Roman  festival,  and  holiday  for  tiie  slavn. 
It  is  mentioned  before.    See  book  it  letter  3. 

•  The  estate  of  Pompeius.  See  letter  fi  of  this  book. 

t  The  bind  of  fools. 

«  Shall  enter  Rome  immediately,  and  thereby  abdicate 
my  command. 
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derately  good,  entertain  any  doubt  of  my  senti- 
ments :  I  do  not  understand  whom  you  call  good: 
for  my  own  part  I  koow  none,  at  least  if  we  look 
for  whole  orders  of  men,  for  undoubtedly  there  are 
individuals  who  are  good.  But  in  civil  dissentions 
we  ought  to  look  for  ranks  and  orders  of  good  men. 
Do  you  think  then  the  senate  is  good,  which  has 
left  the  provinces  without  commanders?  For 
Curio  could  never  have  maintained  his  purpose* 
if  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  resist  him.  But 
the  senate  would  not  follow  that  advice;  from 
whence  it  happened  that  no  successor  to  Cssar 
was  appointed.  Or  the  public  renters  1  Who 
were  never  steady,  but  now  are  quite  in  Caesar's 
interests.  Or  the  bankers?  Or  farmers?  Who 
have  most  reason  to  wish  for  peace ;  unless  you 
suppose  those  people  to  be  afraid  of  living  under 
kingly  government  who  have  never  objected  to  it, 
provided  they  could  live  in  peace.  What  then  ? 
Must  we  admit  the  pretensions  of  one  absent"", 
who  still  keeps  his  array  after  the  day  appointed 
by  law  is  past  ?  1  say  at  once,  of  nobody  absent. 
For  if  this  is  granted,  the  other  follows  of  course. 
Do  we  admit  a  government  of  ten  years  ?  and  so 
ample  ?  Then  we  must  admit  also  my  banishment, 
and  the  loss  of  the  Campanian  territory*,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  patrician '  by  a  plebeian,  of  a 
man  of  Cadiz  *  by  one  of  Mitylene  ;  and  we  must 
admit  the  wealth  of  Labienus  and  Mamurra,  and 
the  gardens  and  Tusculan  villa  of  Balbus.  The 
source  of  all  these  is  the  same.  He  should  have 
been  resisted  while  he  was  weak,  and  the  thing  was 
easy.  Now  there  are  eleven  legions,  as  many  ca- 
valry as  he  pleases,  people  beyond  the  Po,  people 
from  the  city,  so  many  tribunes  of  the  people,  such 
an  abandoned  body  of  young  men,  a  leader  of  such 
authority,  such  boldness  ;  this  is  the  man  with 
whom  we  must  fight,  or  admit  his  pretensions, 
which  are  also  sanctioned  by  the  law.  "  Fight," 
you  say,  "  rather  than  be  a  slave."  For  what 
object  ?  That  if  you  are  conquered,  you  may  be 
proscribed  ?  If  you  conquer,  that  you  may  still  be 
a  slave  ?  What  then,  say  you,  will  you  do  ?  The 
same  as  cattle,  which  being  scattered  about  follow 
the  herds  of  their  own  species.  As  one  ox  follows  the 
others,  so  shall  I  follow  the  good,  or  those  who 
have  the  reputation  of  good,  though  they  rush 
on  to  their  destruction.  I  see  clearly  what  is 
best*  in  our  sad  straits.  For  nobody  can  say 
when  we  come  to  arms  what  will  be  the  issue ; 
but  everybody  knows  that  if  the  good  are  beaten, 
this  man  will  neither  be  more  sparing  of  the  blood 
of  the  principal  citizens,  than  Cinna  was;  nor 
more  moderate  than  Sulla,  in  plundering  the  rich. 
I  have  been  a  long  time  talking  politics  with  you, 
and  should  continue  if  my  lamp  were  not  going 
out.  To  be  short, — "  speak,  Marcus  TuUius." 
I  side  with  Pompeius :  that  is,  with  T.  Pomponius. 
Pray  make  my  compliments  to  that  nice  boy  Aleiis, 
unless  perhaps  in  my  absence  he  is  become  a  young 
man, — for  he  seemed  to  be  growing  up  very  fast, 

▼  This  Curio  was  a  tribune,  and  creature  of  Ciesar,  and 
therefore  stopped  the  appointment  of  the  new  governors 
to  Mcure  Ceear  from  a  successor. 

V  That  Csesar,  though  absent,  might  yet  be  eligible  to 
the  consulship ;  for,  had  he  come  up  to  Rome,  he  must 
have  resigned  his  command. 

s  See  book  ii.  letter  6.  7  As  in  the  case  of  Clodius. 

s  Balbus  was  a  native  of  Tartessos  near  Cadiz,  and  had 
been  adopted  by  Theophanes  of  Mitylene. 

•  Namely,  peace.    See  letter  3  of  this  book. 


LETTER  Vin. 

What  need  of  such  strong  affirmation  on  the 
subject  of  Dionysius  I  Would  not  a  mere  nod 
from  you  secure  my  belief?  But  your  silence  gave 
me  the  greater  suspicion,  both  because  you  gene- 
rally employ  your  testimony  to  consolidate  friend- 
ships, and  I  heard  that  he  had  spoken  differently 
of  me  to  other  people.  But  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  it  is  as  you  say.  I  therefore  continue  to 
regard  him  as  yon  would  have  me.  I  had  also 
marked  the  day  of  your  ague  from  one  of  your 
letters  written  as  the  fit  was  coming  on,  and  I  cal- 
culated  that  you  might,  if  there  was  occasion, 
come  to  me  in  Albanum  without  inconvenience  the 
3d  of  January.  But  pray  do  nothing  that  is  in- 
consistent with  your  health.  For  what  signifies 
one  or  two  days  ?  I  understand  that,  by  Livia's 
will,  Dolabella  with  two  co-heirs  succeeds  to  a 
third  part  of  her  property,  but  on  the  condition  of 
changing  his  name.  It  is  a  question  of  propriety 
whether  it  be  right  for  a  young  man  of  noble  birth 
to  change  his  name  for  a  lady's  will.  But  we  shall 
be  able  to  determine  this  more  philosophically, 
when  we  know  to  about  how  much  this  third  of  the 
third  part  of  her  property  amounts.  What  you 
thought  would  be  the  case,  that  I  should  see 
Pompeius  before  I  got  to  Rome,  has  accordingly 
happened.  For  on  the  27th  of  December  he  came 
up  to  me  at  Lavernium.  We  came  together  to 
Formife,  and  conversed  privately  from  two  in  the 
afternoon  till  dusk.  In  answer  to  your  inquiry,  if 
there  is  any  hope  of  accommodation,  so  far  as  I 
have  learned  from  Pompeius's  full  and  accurate 
discourse,  there  is  not  even  any  inclination  towards 
it  For  bis  opinion  is,  that  if  Caesar  should  be 
made  consul,  even  with  the  dismissal  of  his  army, 
the  government  will  be  overturned.  He  even 
thinks,  that  when  he  is  acquainted  with  the  active 
preparations  against  him,  he  will  neglect  the  con- 
sulate this  year,  and  prefer  keeping  his  army  and 
his  province.  But  if  he  should  be  driven  to  mad- 
ness, he  held  him  in  great  contempt,  and  relied 
upon  his  own  forces  and  those  of  the  republic. 
In  truth,  though  that  saying  often  occurred  to  me^ 
that  the  fortune  of  war  was  common ;  yet  it  was 
some  alleviation  of  my  solicitude,  to  hear  a  brave 
and  experienced  man,  and  one  of  the  greatest  au- 
thority, politically  expose  the  dangers  of  a  false 
peace.  We  had  in  our  possession  Antonius's 
speech  pronounced  the  23d  of  December,  which 
contained  an  accusation  of  Pompeius  from  the 
time  of  his  entering  into  public  life,  complaining 
of  those  who  had  been  condemned,  and  of  the  ter- 
ror of  his  arms.  Upon  which  he  observed,  '*  What 
think  you  that  Csesar  himself  will  do,  if  he  should 
obtain  the  government  of  the  state,  when  his  weak 
and  needy  qusestor  dares  to  utter  such  expres- 
sions ?"  In  short,  he  appeared  not  only^ot  to  wish 
for  such  a  peace,  but  even  to  dread  it.  Yet  the  ap- 
prehension of  abandoning  the  city  shakes,  as  I 
conceive,  this  resolution '».  It  is  a  great  vexation 
to  me,  that  I  must  pay  off  my  debt  to  Cssar,  and 
transfer  to  that  quarter  the  materials  of  my  tri- 
umph. For  it  is  unseemly  to  be  indebted  to  one 
of  an  opposite  party.  But  of  this,  and  many 
other  things,  when  we  meet. 

l>  The  text  is  obscure,  and  perhaps  faulty. 
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LETTER  IX. 
"  Am  I,"  say  you,  **  to  receive  a  letter  from  you 
every  day  ?"  Yes,  if  I  find  anybody  to  whom  I 
can  give  it.  '*  But  you  are  on  the  point  of  being 
here  yourself."  It  will  then  be  time  enough  to 
stop  when  I  arrive.  I  find  there  is  one  of  your 
letters  which  has  never  reached  me,  owing  to  my 
friend  L.  Quintiu8,who  was  bringing  it,  being  rob- 
bed and  wounded  at  Basilus's  monument.  Consider 
therefore,  if  it  contained  anything  of  importance  for 
me  to  know.  At  the  same  time  resolve  me  this  political 
problem.  Since  one  of  these  things  must  take  place : 
either  1st,  that  Cesar  should  be  deemed  eligible, 
while  he  still  retains  his  army  through  the  senate, 
or  through  the  tribunes  of  the  people ;  or  *2dly,  that 
Cesar  must  be  persuaded  to  give  up  bis  province 
and  his  army,  in  order  to  become  consul ;  or  3dly, 
if  this  cannot  be  done,  that  the  comitia  may  be  held 
without  any  consideration  of  him,  yet  with  his  suf. 
fering  it,  and  retaining  his  province ;  or,  4thly,  if 
through  the  interference  of  the  tribunes  he  does  not 
suffer  the  comitia  to  proceed,  but  yet  remains  quiet, 
that  the  business  may  be  brought  to  an  interreg- 
num ;  or,  5thly,  if  in  order  to  enforce  his  claims, 
he  should  bring  up  his  army,  that  we  must  then 
contend  in  arms ;  and  6thly,  that  he  may  either 
begin  the,  contest  immediately,  before  we  are 
sufficiently  prepared ;  or,  7thly,  after  his  friends 
have  preferred  at  the  comitia  their  request 
for  his  eligibility,  and  have  been  refused ;  he  may 
also,  8thly,  proceed  to  arms  either  for  that  single 
reason,  that  his  claims  are  not  admitted ;  or  9thly, 
for  an  additional  reason  if  it  happen  that  any  tri- 
bune, in  his  attempt  to  interrupt  the  senate,  or  to 
excite  the  populace,  should  be  marked  or  drcum- 
yented  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  or  removed,  or 
expelled,  or  should  flee  to  him  under  pretence  of 
being  expelled :  again,  when  war  is  actually  begun, 
we  must  either,  lOthly,  remain  in  possession  of  the 
city, — or  1 1  thly,  we  must  leave  it,  in  order  to  inter- 
cept his  supplies  of  provisions  and  troops.  Tell 
methen  of  these  evils,  to  one  of  which  we  must  cer- 
tainly submit,  which  you  think  the  least  You  will 
say,  '*  that  he  should  be  persuaded  to  deliver  up 
his  army  in  order  to  be  made  consul.**  It  is  indeed 
a  measure  of  such  a  kind,  that  if  he  consents  no- 
thing can  be  said  against  it ;  and  if  he  does  not 
obtain  the  admission  of  his  claims,  I  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  he  does  not  do  it.  Yet  there  are  some 
persons  who  think  nothing  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  that  he  should  be  consul.  "  But  so," 
you  will  say,  "  is  better  than  with  his  army.'» 
Certainly.  But  this  very  so  may  well  make  one 
exclaim,  O  what  a  great  calamity  !  and  it  admits 
of  no  remedy ;  we  must  submit  at  his  discretion. 
Think  of  him  a  second  time  consul,  whom  you  re- 
member in  his  former  consulate.  At  that  time,  in 
his  weakness,  he  out-matched,  you  say,  the  whole 
republic  ;  what  do  you  expect  now  ?  And  when  he 
is  consul,  Pompeius  is  resolved  to  be  in  Spain. 
This  is  a  sad  state,  that  the  very  thing  which  is 
most  to  be  deprecated,  cannot  be  refused ;  and  if  he 
does  it,  he  will  presently  attain  the  highest  favour 
amongst  all  good  men.  But  setting  aside  this,  to 
which  they  say  he  can  never  be  brought,  of  the 
remaining  evils  which  is  the  worst  ?  To  yield  to 
what  Pompeius  calls  his  most  impudent  demands? 
For  what  can  be  more  impudent  ?  You  have  held 
the  province  for  ten  years,  g^ranted  you  not  by  the 


senate,  but  by  yourself,  through  violence  and  fac- 
tion. The  period  has  elapsed,  not  of  the  law,  but 
of  your  self-will ;  but  suppose  it  to  be  of  the  law, 
a  decree  is  passed  for  appointing  a  successor,  yon 
stop  it,  and  say,  **  Have  consideration  for  me.*' 
Have  you  for  us  ?  Would  you  keep  your  army 
longer  than  the  people  granted  it  ?  and  against  the 
will  of  the  senate  ?  "  You  must  fight  then,  unless 
you  agree  to  it."  With  a  good  hope,  as  Pompeius 
says,  either  of  conquering  or  of  dying  in  liberty. 
If  now  we  must  fight,  the  time  depends  upon  acd- 
dents ;  the  manner,  on  future  events :  on  this  sub- 
ject  therefore  I  do  not  call  upon  yon.  If  you  have 
anything  to  offer  in  reply  to  what  I  have  said,  let 
me  hear  it.  I  am  tortured  with  anxiety  day  and  night. 


LETTER  X. 

I  HAYB  suddenly  come  to  the  resolution  of 
setting  out  before  light,  to  avoid  observation  and 
discourse,  especially  as  my  lictors  come  vdth  their 
laurels^.  For  the  rest,  truly  I  neither  know  what 
I  am  doing,  or  what  I  shidl  do ;  so  much  am  I 
disturbed  with  the  rash  determination'  of  our 
general,  who  seems  to  have  lost  his  senses.  How 
can  I  advise  you,  who  am  myself  waiting  for  your 
advice  ?  What  has  been  Cnseus's  object,  or  what 
is  now  his  object,  I  cannot  tell,  eraoiped  as  he  is 
within  the  towns,  and  appearing  stupified.  If  he 
remains  in  Italy,  we  shsU  all  be  together ;  but  if 
he  retires,  our  conduct  must  be  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration. Hitherto  certainly,  if  I  have  any  under- 
standing, everything  has  been  done  fooliahly  and 
incautiously.  Pray  write  to  me  very  often,  what- 
ever comes  into  your  mind. 


LETTER  XI. 

What,  I  beseech  you,  is  all  this  ?  or  what  are 
people  about  ?  For  I  am  quite  in  the  dark.  '*  We 
have  got  possession,"  you  say,  *'  of  Cingulum  ;  we 
have  lost  Aoconis ;  Labienus  has  deserted  from 
Cesar."  Are  we  speaking  of  a  Roman  general,  or 
of  Hannibal  ?  O  wretched  man,  and  void  of  under- 
standing*, who  has  never  known  even  a  shadow  of 
what  is  truly  honourable !  Yet  he  professes  to  do 
all  this  for  honour's  sake.  But  how  can  there  be 
honour,  where  there  is  not  rectitude  ?  Or  is  it 
right  then  to  have  an  army  without  any  public 
appointment  ?  To  occupy  the  towns  of  BLoman 
citizens,  in  order  to  get  a  readier  access  to  his  own 
country  ?  To  cancel  debts,  to  recall  exiles,  to 
institute  six  hundred  other  wicked  practices, 
**  in  order  to  obtain  (as  Eteocles  says')  the  greatest 
kingdom  of  the  gods  ?  "  I  envy  him  not  his  fortune. 
I  would  assuredly  prefer  a  single  basking'  with 
you  in  your  Lucretine  sun,  before  all  kingdoms  of 
such  a  kind;  or  rather  I  would  die  a  thousand 
times,  before  I  would  suffer  such  a  thought  to 
enter  my  mind.     *'  What  if  you  should  wish  it," 

c  The  fasoes  borne  by  the  liotorB,  or  aeijeanta,  atteodiaf 
one  who  had  been  saluted  emperor,  were  bound  with  laurel 
till  they  entered  the  city.    See  book  t.  letter  sa 

d  Pompeius  hastily  left  Rome,  and  retired  towards 
Bnindislum. 

e  Cawar.  '  In  the  *'  Phoniaas "  of  Earipfdea. 

s  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  hsTc  places  appropriated 
to  walking  or  conversation,  which  were  open  to  the  suo, 
and  screened  from  oold  winds. 
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you  «ay  ?  **  For  everybody  i»  at  liberty  to  wi«h." 
But  I  consider  this  very  wish  a  thing  more  wretched 
than  being  crucified.  The  only  thing  that  is  worse, 
is  to  get  what  you  so  wish.  But  enough  of  this  ; 
for  I  am  too  ready  to  dwell  upon  these  troubles 
with  you :  let  us  return  to  our  own  generaL  Tell 
me  then,  what  think  you  of  this  resolution  of 
Pompeius?  I  mean  his  leaving  the  city.  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss :  nothing  seems  more  absurd.  That  you 
should  leave  the  city  ?  Would  you  then  do  the  same 
if  the  Gauls  should  come^  ?  The  republic,  he  says, 
does  not  consist  in  its  walls,  but  in  all  that  we  hold 
dear.  Themistocles  did  the  same^  For  a  single 
city  was  unable  to  withstand  the  united  flood  of 
foreign  nations.  But  Pericles  did  not  so,  fifty 
years  afterwards,  when  besides  the  walls  he  kept 
nothing.  And  our  own  people  formerly,  when  the 
rest  of  the  dty  was  captured,  still  kept  possession 
of  the  citadel :  *'  so  have  we  heard  the  deeds  of 
ancient  heroes."  Yet  by  the  grief  of  the  towns, 
and  the  couTersation  of  those  1  meet,  this  reso- 
lution seems  likely  to  produce  some  effecL  There 
is  a  wonderful  complaint  (I  know  not  if  it  is  made 
there  ;  but  you  will  tell  me)  that  the  city  should 
be  without  magistrates,  without  a  senate.  In  short, 
Pompeius  by  his  flight  creates  a  strong  sensation. 
What  think  you  ?  The  case  is  quite  altered,  and 
now  it  is  thought  that  nothing  should  be  granted 
to  Csesar.  Explain  to  me  how  all  this  is.  I  have 
a  charge  attended  with  little  trouble :  for  Pompeius 
wishes  me  to  have  the  superintendence  of  all  this 
district  of  Campania,  and  the  sea-coast ;  so  that  the 

I  levies  of  troops,  and  all  business  of  importance, 
may  be  referred  to  me.     I  therefore  expect  to  be 

I    unsettled.     I  imagine  by  this  time  you  see  what  is 

*  Caesar's  impetuosity,  what  is  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  what  is  the  state  of  the  whole  business : 
about  all  these  things  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would 
write  to  me,  and  (as  they  are  liable  to  change)  as 

,  often  as  you  can.  For  I  feel  some  comfort  both 
whilst  I  am  writing  to  you,  and  whilst  I  am  reading 

'    your  letters. 


LETTER    XII. 

I  HAYS  hitherto  received  but  one  letter  from 
you,  dated  the  20thJ,  in  which  it  is  mentioned  that 
you  had  previously  despatched  another,  which  I 
have  not  received.  But  I  beg  you  will  write  as 
often  as  possible,  not  only  if  you  have  learned,  or 
heard  anything,  but  even  if  you  suspect  it ;  espe- 
cially what  you  think  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  do. 
As  to  what  you  ask  me,  that  I  should  take  care  to 
inform  you  what  Pompeius  is  doing;  I  do  not 
believe  he  knows  himself,  and  certainly  nobody 
else  does.  I  saw  the  consul  Lentulus  at  Formie 
the  22d,  and  saw  Libo.  Everything  is  full  of 
alarm  and  confusion.  Pompeius  is  gone  to  Lari- 
num ;  for  there  the  troops  are,  and  at  Luceria, 
and  Tbeanum,  and  other  parts  of  Apulia.  Thence 
it  is  uncertain  whether  he  means  to  stop  anywhere, 
or  to  cross  the  sea.  If  he  remains,  I  doubt  whether 
he  can  rely  upon  his  army ;  if  he  goes  away,  what 
I  should  do,  whither  I  should  go,  or  where  I  should 
stay,  I  know  not.    For  I  apprehend  he,  whose 

It  This  evidently  alludes  to  the  dty  of  Rome  having  for- 
merly been  taken  by  the  Gauls. 
1  Upon  the  invasion  of  the  Persians. 
J  Probably  the  80th  of  January, 


tyranny  you  dread,  will  act  most  sadly.  Neither 
the  adjournment  of  public  business,  nor  the  flight 
of  the  senate  and  magistrates,  nor  the  secretin 
treasury,  will  stop  him.  But  this,  as  you  say,  we 
shall  soon  see.  In  the  mean  time  you  must  excuse 
me  for  writing  to  you  so  much,  and  so  often.  For 
I  feel  some  consolation  from  it,  and  besides  am 
desirous  of  eliciting  your  letters  in  return,  espe- 
cially your  advice,  what  I  should  do,  or  how  I 
should  conduct  myself,  and  whether  I  should  give 
myself  up  wholly  to  the  party.  I  am  not  deterred 
by  danger;  but  am  distracted  with  grief.  That 
everything  should  be  conducted  with  such  want  of 
judgment,  or  so  contrary  to  my  own  judgment ! 
Or  should  I  hesitate,  and  turn  back,  and  join  those 
who  are  in  possession,  and  enjoy  the  smiles  of 
fortune?  '*  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the 
Trojans  V  and  am  prevented  by  the  duty  not  only 
of  a  citizen,  but  of  a  friend.  But  then  I  am  un- 
manned by  commiseration  for  the  children.  Write 
therefore  something  to  me  in  my  trouble,  notwith- 
stending  you  feel  the  same  distress ;  but  especially 
if  Pompeius  should  retire  out  of  Italy,  tell  me  what 
yon  think  I  ought  to  do.  Manius  Lepidns  indeed 
(for  we  were  together)  has  resolved  to  go  no  further 
than  that ;  L.  Torquatus  says  the  same.  I  have 
many  circumstances,  and  among  the  rest  my  lictors, 
to  embarrass  me.  I  never  met  with  anything  less 
capable  of  being  disentangled.  Therefore  I  ask 
for  nothing  certain,  but  only  for  what  you  think  ; 
and,  in  short,  I  wish  to  know  your  very  doubtings. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  Labienus  has  left  Cesar. 
If  it  had  happened  that  on  coming  to  Rome  he 
could  have  found  the  magistrates  and  the  senate 
there,  it  might  have  been  of  great  service  to  our 
cause ;  as  by  it  he  would  appear  to  pass  sentence 
upon  a  friend  for  the  sake  of  the  republic.  This 
appears  indeed  now,  but  is  of  less  service ;  for 
there  is  nobody  to  serve ;  and  I  imagine  he  already 
repents  of  the  step  he  has  taken ;  unless  perhaps 
the  very  circumstence  of  his  having  left  him  be 
fiilse  :  I  had  it  however  for  a  truth.  Now  though, 
as  you  say,  you  confine  yourself  within  your  own 
boundaries,  yet  I  wish  you  to  explain  to  me  the 
actual  Btote  of  the  city ;  whether  there  is  expressed 
any  wish  for  Pompeius ;  any  dislike  towards  Ceesar ; 
also  what  you  think  about  Terentia  and  Tullia, 
whether  they  should  continue  at  Rome,  or  be  with 
me,  or  retire  to  some  place  of  safety.  All  this, 
and  anything  else  that  occurs,  I  should  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you,  and  the  oftener  the  better. 


LETTER  XIII. 
I AGRBB  with  you  about  the  Vennonian  business. 
I  look  upon  Labienus  as  a  hero.  There  has  been 
for  a  long  time  no  deed  more  distinguished  amongst 
our  citizens.  If  no  other  good  arise  from  it,  there 
is  this  at  least,  that  it  has  given  pain  to  Csesar. 
But  I  think  moreover  that  it  has  some  effect  in 
advancing  the  general  cause.  I  love  Piso  too, 
whose  judgment  of  his  son-in-law"  must,  I  think, 

^  The  treasury  was  within  the  temple  of  Saturn,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  one  part  of  it  reserved  for  the 
extraordinary  exigencies  of  the  state.  [Livlus,  xxvii.  10.] 
This  is  what  is  probably  intended  in  this  place.  Bee  letter 
21  of  this  book. 

1  This  quotation  from  Homer  occurs  before.  See  book 
li.  letter  A. 

a  Caesar  had  married  Calpumia,  Piao's  daughter. 
Z  Z 
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have  weight.  Though  you  see  the  nature  of  this 
contest.  It  is  a  civil  war  of  such  a  kind,  as  does 
not  arise  from  divisions  among  the  members  of  the 
state,  but  from  the  audacity  of  one  abandoned 
citizen.  He  is  powerful,  from  his  army ;  he  retains 
many  by  hopes  and  promises ;  but  really  aims  at 
possessing  everything  belonging  to  everybody.  To 
this  man  has  the  city  been  delivered  up,  full  of 
supplies,  and  without  a  garrison.  What  is  there 
that  you  may  not  dread  from  one  who  regards 
those  temples  and  houses  not  as  his  country,  but 
as  his  prey  ?  What  he  designs  to  do  however,  or 
by  what  means,  I  know  not,  without  a  senate,  and 
without  magistrates  :  he  cannot  so  much  as  pretend 
to  any  public  motive.  But  where  shall  we  be  able 
to  raise  ourselves  up  again  ?  or  when  ?  having,  as 
you  must  perceive,  a  most  ungeneral-like  com- 
mander, who  did  not  even  know  the  circumstances 
of  Picenum".  Howunadvised  he  is,  the  state  of  affairs 
testifies ;  for,  tosaynothingof  the  errors  of  thelastten 
years,  what  condition  is  not  preferable  to  this  flight? 
Nor  do  I  now  understand  what  are  his  intentions ; 
and  I  do  not  cease  in  my  letters  to  inquire.  It  is 
plain  that  nothing  can  be  more  timid,  nothing  more 
confused  :  so  that  I  see  no  protection,  for  the  sake 
of  which  he  was  kept  near  the  city ;  nor  any  place 
or  situation  for  protection.  All  hope  is  placed  in 
two  legions  that  are  invidiously  retained  <>,  and  ill- 
affected.  For  the  new  recruits  are  hitherto  raised 
against  their  inclination,  and  determined  not  to 
fight.  The  time  for  making  conditions  is  lost. 
What  is  likely  to  happen  I  do  not  see.  It  has  been 
committed  by  us,  or  at  least  by  our  leader,  to  go 
out  of  harbour  without  our  rudders,  and  give  our- 
selves up  to  the  storm.  I  am  in  doubt  what  I 
should  do  with  our  young  Ciceros :  I  have  some- 
times thought  of  sending  them  into  Greece.  And 
with  respect  to  Tullia  and  Terentia,  when  the 
approach  of  so  many  foreign  troops  comes  across 
my  mind,  I  dread  everything :  then  again  when  I 
recollect  Dolabella,  I  a  little  revive.  1  should  wish 
you  to  consider  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do  ;  in 
the  first  place,  for  security ;  (for  a  different  con- 
sideration is  due  to  them  and  to  myself;)  then  for 
my  reputation,  that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for 
choosing  to  let  them  be  in  Rome  at  a  time  when 
all  honest  people  are  leaving  it  You  also,  and 
Peduceus,  who  has  written  to  me,  must  take  care 
what  you  do ;  for  such  is  your  reputation,  that  as 
much  is  required  of  you  as  of  the  greatest  citizens. 
But  about  this  you  will  see  ;  as  I  wish  you  to  con- 
sider about  myself,  and  my  concerns.  It  remains 
for  me  to  beg  that  you  will  find  out,  as  well  as  you 
are  able,  what  is  doing,  and  will  write  me  word : 
also  what  you  can  ascertain  by  conjecture,  which  I 
particularly  look  for  from  you.  For,  while  every- 
body relates  what  is  done,  from  you  I  expect  what 
is  going  to  be  done.  '*  The  best  prophet  is  one 
who  guesses  wellP."  ParSon  my  loquaciousness  ; 
which  both  affurds  me  some  relief  while  I  am 
writing  to  you,  and  calls  forth  your  letters'. 

I  could  not  at  first  understand  the  enigma  of 
the  Oppii  of  Velia  ' ;  for  it  is  more  obscure  than 

°  That  the  town  of  Pioenum  should  have  been  garrboned 
to  prevent  the  approach'of  Caesar  to  Rome. 

o  They  had  been  raised  for  the  Parthian  war. 

P  The  original  is  quoted  from  Euripides. 

4  There  is  every  appearance  of  this  being  the  conclusion 
of  one  letter,  and  what  follows,  the  beginning  of  another. 

'  The  Oppii  were  probably  scrivoiers  and  money  agents 


Plato's  doctrine  of  numbers*.  But  I  now  under- 
stand  your  meaning ;  for  you  call  the  Oppii  the 
Juices^  of  Velia.  This  puzzled  me  a  long  time. 
But  this  being  made  out,  the  rest  was  dear,  and 
agreed  with  Terentia's  account.  I  saw  L.  Caesar 
at  MintumBB  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  January 
with  most  extravagant  instructions  ;  a  mere  man 
of  straw ;  so  that  he  seems  to  me  to  have  done  it 
in  mockery,  to  deliver  to  him  instructions  of  such 
importance.  Unless  perhaps  he  did  not  deliver 
them,  and  this  man  caught  hold  of  some  expres- 
sions, which  he  pretended  were  instmctions. 
Labienus,  whom  I  look  upon  as  a  great  man,  came 
to  Theanum  the  23d  ;  there  he  met  Pompeius  and 
the  consuls.  When  I  know  certainly  what  was 
said  and  done,  I  will  inform  you.  Pompeius  went 
from  Theanum  towards  Larinum  the  24th.  That 
day  he  remained  at  Venafrum.  Labienus  seems  to 
have  brought  us  a  little  encouragement.  But  I 
have  nothing  yet  to  teU  you  from  this  quarter. 
I  rather  wait  to  hear  what  news  is  brought  thither; 
how  he  bears  this  conduct  of  Labienus ;  what 
Domitius  is  doing  among  the  Marsi,  or  Thermus 
at  Iguvium,  or  P.  Attius  at  Cingulum" ;  how  the 
people  in  the  city  are  disposed ;  and  what  is  your 
opinion  of  the  future.  Upon  these  subjects  1 
should  wish  often  to  hear  from  yon,  and  what  you 
think  best  to  be  done  about  the  ladies,  and  what 
you  mean  to  do  yourself.  If  I  were  writing  with 
my  own  hand,  I  should  send  you  a  longer  letter : 
but  I  employ  an  amanuensis  on  account  of  a  weak- 
ness in  my  eyes. 


LETTER   XIV. 

I  SKND  this  on  the  27th  of  Jannary,  on  my  way 
from  Gales  to  Capua,  having  still  a  slight  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes.  L.  Csesar  delivered  Ciesar's 
despatch  to  Pompeius  on  the  25th,  while  he  was 
vrith  the  consuls  at  Theanum.  The  terms  were 
approved,  with  this  reserve,  that  he  should  vrith- 
draw  his  garrisons  from  those  places  which  he  had 
occupied  beyond  the  limits  of  his  province.  If  he 
did  this,  it  was  replied  that  we  would  return  to  the 
city,  and  conclude  the  business  through  the  senate. 
I  hope  that  we  are  at  peace  even  at  this  present 
For  he  begins  to  repent  of  his  madness,  and  oar 
general  of  his  forces^.  Pompeius  wished  me  to  go 
to  Capua,  and  to  forward  the  levies  ;  in  which  the 
Campanian  settlers  are  not  very  ready  to  engage. 
Pompeius  has  very  conveniently  distributed  Cesar's 
gladiators,  which  are  at  Capua,  and  about  whom  I 
had  before  sent  you  a  wrong  account  from  Tor- 
quatus's  letters.  Two  are  sent  to  each  family. 
There  were  500  of  them  in  the  schools.  It  was 
said  they  were  going  to  make  an  insurrection :  so 
that  in  this  respect  the  republic  has  been  well  pro- 
residing  in  that  part  of  Rome  known  by  the  name  of 
Velia. 

»  This  doctrine  of  numbers  was  derived  from  Pythagoras, 
and  is  Indeed  most  obscure.  Plato  has  introduced  it  in  his 
'*  Tinicus/'  and  in  some  other  parts  of  his  works, 

t  I  have  thought  it  best  to  give  this,  which  I  conceive  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  Mueeona,  derived  fhnn  iv6s, 
**  succus,"  or  "Juice."  There  is  an  instance  of  a  similar 
enigma  on  the  name  of  Philotimns.  [See  book  vL  letter  9.] 
Of  the  Oppii  see  book  viii.  letter  7,  note  ». 

a  Thew)  were  all  of  them  of  Pompeius's  party.  | 

▼  Pompeius  begins  to  repent  of  having  placed  liis  rdiaooe 
on  such  doubtful  troops. 
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▼ided  for.  Respecting  oar  ladies,  amongst  whom  is 
your  sister,  pray  consider  how  for  it  is  reputable 
for  us  that  they  should  remain  at  Rome,  when  all 
other  ladies  of  any  respect  have  left  it.  I  have 
before  written  to  you,  and  have  written  to  them 
about  it.  I  should  wish  you  to  encourage  their 
departure  ;  especially  as  I  have  estates  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  I  preside,  in  which  they  may  be  accom- 
modated as  occasion  offers.  For  if  offence  is  taken 
at  my  conduct,  it  arises  from  my  son-in-law  ;  for 
which  I  ought  not  to  be  responsible :  but  this  is 
something  more,  that  our  ladies  should  have  con- 
tinued at  Rome  after  all  the  others.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  what  you  yourself,  and  Sextus,  think 
about  going  away;  and  what  is  your  opinion  of 
the  whole  state  of  affairs.  For  my  own  part,  I  do 
not  cease  to  recommend  peace ;  which,  even  if  it 
be  unequitable,  is  preferable  to  the  most  equitable 
war.     But  this  as  fortune  shall  ordain. 


LETTER  XV. 

Since  my  departure  firom  the  city,  I  have  suf- 
fered no  day  to  pass  without  writing  something  to 
you  ;  not  that  I  had  much  to  say,  but  that  I  might 
talk  with  you  in  my  absence.  For,  when  I  cannot 
do  this  in  person,  nothing  is  more  agreeable  to 
me.  Upon  my  arrival  at  Capua  on  the  27th,  the 
day  previous  to  my  writing  this,  I  met  the  consuls 
and  many  of  our  order  * ;  all  of  whom  wished  that 
Cfesar  might  withdraw  his  garrisons,  and  abide  by 
the  terms  he  had  offered.  Favonius  alone  objected 
to  our  admitting  any  conditions  imposed  by  him  ; 
but  he  was  not  attended  to  in  the  council. 
Even  Cato  thinks  it  now  better  to  submit  than  to 
fight.  He  says  however  that  he  wishes  to  be  pre- 
sent in  the  senate,  when  the  terms  are  debated,  if 
Csesar  should  be  induced  to  withdraw  his  garrisons. 
Therefore  he  does  not  care  to  go  into  Sicily,  where 
his  presence  is  greatly  wanted  ;  but  is  desirous  of 
being  in  the  senate,  which  1  fear  may  be  prejudicial. 
Postumus  also,  whom  the  senate  appointed  by  name 
to  go  immediately  into  Sicily  to  succeed  Fuffanus, 
refuses  to  go  without  Cato,  and  tonceives  that  his 
own  assistance  and  weight  in  the  senate  is  of  great 
importance.  Thus  the  business  devolves  upon 
Fannius,  who  is  sent  before  with  a  command  into 
Sicily.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in 
our  consultations.  Most  think  that  Cssar  will  not 
adhere  to  the  conditions,  and  that  these  requi- 
sitions were  interposed  by  him  only  to  interrupt 
our  necessary  preparations  for  war.  But  I  expect 
that  he  will  withdraw  his  garrisons :  for  if  he  is 
made  consul,  he  will  gain  his  purpose,  and  will 
gain  it  with  less  guilt  than  that  with  which  he 
began.  But  a  severe  blow  must  be  sustained  ;  for 
we  are  shamefully  unprepared  both  in  men  and 
money.  The  whole  of  which,  whether  belonging 
to  individuals  in  the  city,  or  to  the  public  in  the 
treasury,  is  left  for  him.  Pompeius  is  gone  to 
join  the  troops  of  Attius,  and  has  taken  Labienus 
with  him.  I  want  your  opinion  upon  these  matters. 
I  design  to  retire  immediately  to  Formise. 

*  Of  the  senators. 


LETTER   XVL 

I  IMAGINE  I  have  received  all  your  letters ;  the 
first  irregularly,  the  rest  in  the  order  in  which 
Terentia  sent  them.  AboAt  Caesar's  proposals, 
and  Labienus's  arrival,  and  the  replies  of  the  con- 
suls and  of  Pompeius,  I  have  written  to  you  in  a 
letter  from  Capua  of  the  28th,  and  have  besides 
thrown  together  several  things  in  the  same  letter. 
We  have  now  two  subjects  of  expectation ;  one, 
what  Cssar  will  determine  when  he  has  received 
the  answer  delivered  to  L.  Cesar ;  the  other,  what 
Pompeius  is  doing,  who  sends  me  word  that  in  a 
few  days  he  shall  have  an  army  on  which  he  can 
depend ;  and  he  holds  out  the  hope  that,  if  he  gets 
into  the  country  of  Picenum,  we  may  return  again 
to  Rome.  He  has  with  him  Labienus,  who  speaks 
confidently  of  the  weakness  of  Ciesar's  forces.  His 
arrival  is  a  great  source  of  encouragement  to  our 
CuBus.  I  have  been  desired  by  the  consuls  to  be 
at  Capua  the  5th  of  February.  I  set  out  from 
Capua  to  go  to  Formiee  the  30th  of  January ;  and 
the  same  day  having  received  your  letter  at  Cales 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  I  have  immediately 
set  down  to  answer  it  I  agree  with  you  about 
Terentia  and  Tullia,  to  whom  I  had  written  referring 
them  to  you.  If  they  are  not  already  set  out, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  their  removing  till  we  see 
what  the  situation  of  things  may  be. 


LETTER  XVn. 

Your  letter  is  most  acceptable  and  agreeable  to 
me.  I  thought  of  transporting  the  boys  into 
Greece,  at  a  time  when  the  quitting  Italy  seemed 
necessary  :  for  if  I  should  go  to  Spain  this  would 
not  be  equally  suitable  for  &em.  I  think  you  and 
Sextus  may  even  now  very  well  remain  in  Rome ; 
for  you  have  no  reason  to  be  friends  with  our 
Pompeius, — since  nobody  ever  withdrew  so  much 
from  the  city  garrison.  You  see  that  I  can  still 
joke*  with  you.  You  must  already  be  acquainted 
with  the  answer  which  L.  Caesar  brings  back  from 
Pompeius,  and  the  letter  he  bears  from  him  to 
Ccesar  ;  for  it  is  written  and  delivered  with  the 
view  of  being  made  public.  I  have  in  my  own 
mind  found  fault  with  Pompeius,  who,  though  he 
writes  so  well,  should  have  left  to  Sestius  an  affair 
of  such  consequence,  which  was  to  go  into  every- 
body's hands.  Accordingly,  I  never  read  anything 
more  Sestian'.  It  may,  however,  be  seen  by 
Pompeins's  letter,  that  nothing  is  refused  to  Ciesar ; 
but  everything  that  he  can  demand  is  abundantly 
granted, — which  he  must  be  mad  if  he  does  not 
accept,  especially  as  the  demand  is  most  unreason- 
able :  for  who  are  you  that  say,  **  if  Pompeius 
goes  into  Spain,''  and  *'  if  he  dismisses  his  garri- 
sons?"  Yet  this  is  granted;  though  not  so 
honourably  now,  when  the  republic  has  been 
violated  and  invaded  by  arms,  as  if  he  had  formerly 
obtained  the  acknowledgment  of  his  eligibility. 
Yet  I  doubt  if  even  this  will  satisfy  him.  For 
when  he  had  delivered  his  proposals  to  L.  Csesar, 
he  should  have  waited  more  quietly  for  the  answer; 
instead  of  which  he  is  reported  to  be  particularly 

X  The  Joke  oonsists  in  giving  the  name  of  garrison  to 
the  aenators  and  others  who  quitted  Rome. 
7  More  indicative  of  Sestf 00*8  had  style. 
ZZ2 
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active.  Trebatius  sends  me  word,  that  he  was 
desired  hj  Caesar  to  write  to  me  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary,  requesting  me  to  come  to  Rome,  and  saying 
that  I  could  not  do  him  a  greater  favour.  Upon 
all  this  he  largely  dilated.  I  understood,  by 
reckoning  up  the  days,  that  as  soon  as  Ciesar  had 
heard  of  my  departure  he  began  to  be  uneasy,  from 
the  apprehension  that  we*  might  all  be  absent. 
I  do  not  doubt,  therefore,  of  his  having  written 
likewise  to  Piso,  and  to  Servins.  I  am  rather 
surprised  that  he  should  not  have  written  to  me 
himself,  or  should  not  have  applied  to  me  through 
Dolabella  or  Cielius ;  not  that  I  have  any  objection 
to  Trebatius's  writing,  of  whose  affection  I  am 
well  persuaded.  I  wrote  word  back  to  Trebatiua 
(for  I  did  not  care  to  write  to  Caesar,  as  he  had 
not  written  to  me),  that  it  could  not  very  well  be 
done  at  this  time, — ^but  that  I  was  at  one  of  my 
farms,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  raising  troops  or 
any  other  business :  and  I  intend  to  maintain  this 
posture  as  long  as  any  hope  remains.  But  if  war 
breaks  out,  I  shall  not  be  wanting  to  my  duty  or 
to  my  dignity,  having  first  sent  the  boys  into  Greece. 
For  I  perceive  that  every  part  of  Italy  wijl  be  in- 
volved in  the  contest, — so  great  is  the  mischief 
excited  partly  by  wicked,  partly  by  jealous  citizens. 
But  in  a  few  days  it  will  be  understood,  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  receives  our  answer,  how 
things  are  likely  to  go.  Then,  if  we  are  to  have 
war,  I  will  write  to  you  more  at  length  ;  but  if 
even  a  truce  is  agreed  upon,  1  shall  hope  to  see  you 
myself.  This  ^d  of  February,  on  which  day  I 
write  in  Formianum,  being  just  returned  from 
Capua,  I  am  expecting  the  ladies,  though  I  bad 
written  to  them  by  your  advice  to  desire  they 
would  remain  in  Rome ;  but  I  hear  there  has  been 
a  great  alarm  in  the  city.  I  mean  to  be  at  Capua 
the  5th  of  February,  as  the  consuls  desired.  What- 
ever intelligence  is  brought  hither  from  Pompeius 
I  will  immediately  write  to  inform  you ;  and  I 
shall  expect  to  hear  from  yon  upon  these  affairs. 


LETTER   XVm. 

On  the  2d  of  February  the  ladies  arrived  at 
Formiae,  and  brought  an  account  of  your  attention 
and  g^at  kindness  to  them.  I  have  thought  it 
best  that  they  should  remain  in  Formianum  along 
with  the  young  Ciceros,  till  I  knew  whether  we 
were  to  have  a  disgraceful  peace  or  a  vrretched  war. 
I  'am  going  with  my  brother  to  the  consuls  at 
Capua  the  3d  of  February,  on  which  day  I  write  ; 
for  we  were  desired  to  be  there  the  5th.  Pompeius's 
answer  is  said  to  be  liked  by  the  people,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  assembly.  I  had  supposed  it  would 
be  so.  If  he*  rejects  this,  he  will  lose  his  esti- 
mation ;  if  he  accepts  it, — ^  "  Which  then,"  you 
will  say,  **  do  you  prefer?"  I  would  answer  you 
if  I  knew  how  well  we  were  prepared.  It  was 
reported  here  that  Cassius  had  been  driven  from 
Ancon,  and  that  the  place  was  in  the  possession  of 
our  people.  If  a  war  takes  place,  this  may  be  an 
advantageous  circumstance.     They  say  that  Caesar, 

*  The  senators. 

•  Cesar. 

b  I  have  left  this  break  as  it  is  in  the  original.  '  The 
senso  no  doubt  is,  that  if  Gsaar  agrees  to  Pompeius's  tcrmB, 
^e  shall  be  left  in  a  very  bad  condition. 


at  the  very  time  when  Lucius  Caesar  was  sent  with 
proposals  of  peace,  was  nevertheless  eagerly  raising 
recruits,  occupying  different  posts,  and  securing 
himself  with  garrisons.  » O  the  wicked  robber  !  O 
disgrace  to  the  republic,  scarcely  to  be  compensated 
by  any  peace.  But  let  us  cease  to  complain,  and 
bend  to  the  times,  and  go  with  Pompeius  into 
Spain.  This  is  what  1  wish  for  in  this  sad  state ; 
since  we  have,  without  any  pretence,  refused  to  let 
the  republic  see  him  a  second  time  consul^.  But 
enough  of  this.  I  forgot  before  to  write  to  yon 
about  Dionysius ;  but  it  was  my  determination  to 
wait  for  Caesar's  answer, — that  in  case  I  should 
return  to  the  city  he  might  wait  for  me  there,  or 
if  that  should  be  put  off  then  I  might  send  for 
him.  I  say  nothing  of  what  he  ought  to  do  in  the 
event  of  my  flight,  or  what  becomes  a  learned  and 
friendly  man,  especially  when  he  had  been  asked. 
But  this  I  must  not  require  too  rigidly  from  Greeks. 
You  win  take  care,  however,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
summon  him  (which  I  should  be  sorry  for)  that  I 
may  not  trouble  him  against  his  inclination.  My 
brother  Quintus  is  anxious  to  pay  what  he  owes 
you  through  Egnatius ;  and  there  is  no  want  of 
inclination  on  Egnatius's  part,  nor  any  want  of 
funds :  but  the  times  being  such  that  Q.  Titinius, 
who  has  been  a  great  deal  with  me,  has  not  enough 
to  defray  his  expenses  on  the  road,  and  has  informed 
his  debtors  that  they  must  continue  the  same  in- 
terest^; that  L.  Ligus  also  is  said  to  have  done 
the  same ;  and  that  Quintus  has  at  present  no 
money  in  his  house,  and  can  neither  g^t  any  from 
Egnatius  nor  borrow  anywhere  :  he  is  surprised 
that  you  should  have  no  regard  for  this  general 
embarrassment.  And  I,  whilst  I  observe  that 
precept  falsely  attributed  to  Hesiod  (for  so  it  ii 
supposed),  to  pronounce  no  judgment  till  you  have 
heard  both  sides,  especially  against  you,  whom  I 
never  knew  to  do  anything  unadrisedly  ;  yet  I  am 
moved  by  his  complaint:  at  all  events  I  wished 
you  to  be  acquainted  with  it. 


LETTER  XIX. 
I  HAVE  nothing  to  tell  you :  nay,  a  letter  which 
I  had  written  I  have  not  sent, — for  it  was  full  of 
good  hopes ;  as  I  had  been  informed  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  assembly,  and  imagined  that  Cesar 
would  abide  by  the  terms,  especially  as  they  were 
his  own.  Behold  then  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
of  February  I  received  your  letter,  and  that  of 
Philotimus,  of  Fundus,  and  of  Curio  to  Fnmias, 
in  which  he  ridicules  L.  C«sar*s  embassy.  I  feel 
quite  overwhelmed,  and  know  not  what  resolution 
to  form.  Yet  it  is  not  for  myself  that  I  care  ;  but 
I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  about  the  boys.  I  write 
this,  however,  on  my  way  to  Capua,  that  I  may 
more  readily  learn  the  state  of  Pompeius's  affairs. 


LETTER  XX. 
Thb  time  itself  makes  me  little  disposed  to  say 
much ;    for  I  despair  of  peace,  and  our  friends 
make  no  provision   for  war.    You  can   imagine 

c  Cmar's  eligibility  having  been  sanctioned  by  law.  then 
was  no  longer  any  pretence  to  oppose  it. 

^  It  was  usual  to  pay  the  interest  of  money  the  middle 
of  every  month,  and  probably  some  intimation  was  given 
in  case  the  interest  was  to  continue  unaltered. 
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nothing  weaker  than  these  consuls  ;  by  whose 
directions  I  came  to  Capaa  yesterday  in  a  violent 
rain,  with  the  hope  of  hearing  what  they  had  to 
propose,  and  of  learning  the  state  of  onr  prepara- 
tions. They  had  not  then  arrived,  but  were  coming 
empty  and  unprepared.  Cnsus  was  said  to  be  at 
Luceria,  where  he  was  to  join  some  cohorts  of  the 
Attian  legion,  not  very  steady.  But  Cesar,  they 
say,  is  rushing  on  and  almost  at  hand ;  not  with 
the  view  of  fighting, — for  with  whom  should  he 
fight  1  but  to  intercept  our  flight.  For  myself,  I 
am  ready  to  die  with  the  rest  in  Italy ;  about 
which  I  do  not  consult  you.  But  if  they  go  out 
of  Italy  what  should  I  do  P  The  winter,  the  lictors 
which  attend  me*,  the  improvidence  and  negligence 
of  our  leaders,  all  tend  to  make  me  stay :  the  mo- 
tives  to  flight  are,  my  friendship  with  Cnsens,  the 
common  cause  of  all  honest  men,  the  baseness  of 
joining  with  a  tyrant,  who  whether  he  will  imitate 
Phahins,  or  Pisistratns',  is  uncertain.  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  could  resolve  these  difficulties,  and 
assist  me  with  your  counsel, — though  I  imagine 
you  must  yourself  be  already  in  perplexity  where 
you  are, — ^but  yet  as  far  as  you  may  be  able.  If  I 
learn  anything  new  here  to-day,  you  shall  know  it ; 
for  the  consuls  will  presently  be  here,  as  they 
appointed.  I  hope  to  hear  from  you  every  day. 
Yon  will  answer  this  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  left 
the  ladies  and  the  young  Cioeros  in  Formianum. 


LETTER  XXI. 

Of  our  calamities  you  have  earlier  intelligence 
than  I,  for  they  take  their  course  from  thence ;  and 
there  is  nothing  good  to  be  expected  from  hence. 
I  came  to  Capua  the  5th  of  February,  agreeably  to 
the  order  of  the  consuls.  Lentulus  arrived  late  in 
the  day ;  the  other  consul  had  not  yet  arrived  on 
the  7th :  for  on  that  day  I  left  Capua  and  staid  at 
Cales,  from  whence  I  send  this  the  following  day 
before  it  is  light  I  learned  so  much  at  Capua, — 
that  the  consuls  are  quite  inefficient,  and  that  no 
troops  are  raised.  Those  employed  on  the  recruit- 
ing service  dare  not  show  their  faces,  as  Ciesar  is 
at  hand ;  while  our  commander  is  nowhere,  and 
does  nothing  ;  so  that  the  people  will  not  enlist, — 
not  from  want  of  inclination,  but  from  want  of 
encouragement  But  our  Cneeus  (O  wretched  and 
incredible  state !),  how  is  he  quite  sunk  !  He  has 
no  spirit,  no  counsel,  no  forces,  no  exertion  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  his  shameful  flight  from  the  city, 
his  timid  harangues  in  the  towns,  his  ignorance  not 
only  of  his  adversary's  forces,  but  of  his  own. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  On  the  7th  of 
February,  C.  Cassius,  tribune  of  the  people,  came 
to  Capua  with  instructions  from  Pompeius  to  the 
consuls  that  they  should  go  to  Rome  and  take 
away  the  money  from  the  sacred  treasury',  and 
immediately  quit  the  dty.  Return  to  Rome? 
under  what  guard  ?  Then  that  they  should  go  out 
again  ?  with  whose  permission  ?  The  consul  wrote 
word    back,    that  Pompeius  himself   must  first 


«  Cioero  had  not  yet  laid  down  his  command  since  his 
return  from  Cilioia. 

'  Phalaris  was  distinguished  by  his  cruelty ;  Pisistratos 
by  his  humanity ;  both  of  them  tyrants. 

s  This  seems  to  have  been  a  sacred  deposit  reserved  for 
extraordinary  emergencies.  See  above,  letter  12  of  this 
book. 


occupy  Picenum  K  But  that  was  already  lost  ; 
which  I  knew,  and  nobody  else,  from  Dolabella's 
letters.  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  Cssar  would 
presently  be  in  Apulia,  and  that  our  Cnieus  would 
be  on  board  a  ship.  It  is  a  great  question  what  I 
should  do.  I  should  have  no  difficulty,  if  every- 
thing  had  not  been  conducted  most  disgracefully, 
while  I  was  never  consulted.  But  yet  I  would  do 
what  becomes  me.  Caesar  himself  invites  me  to 
peace;  but  his  letter 'is  previous  to  his  present 
impetuous  career.  Dolabella  and  Cslius  assure 
me  that  my  conduct  is  satisfactory  to  him.  I  am 
distracted  with  wonderful  irresolutiou.  Help  me, 
if  you  can,  with  your  advice ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  far  as  you  are  able,  provide  for  what  may  hap- 
pen. In  such  a  confused  state  of  affairs  I  can 
write  about  nothing.  1  am  expecting  to  hear  from 
you. 


LETTER   XXII. 

I  PBKCBivs  there  is  not  a  foot  of  ground  in 
Italy  that  is  not  in  Cnsar's  power.  Of  Pompeius 
I  know  nothing;  ana  unless  he  gets  on  board  a 
ship,  I  fear  he  will  be  taken.  What  incredible 
8p<»d !  But  as  for  this  our  general. — ^Yet  I  cannot 
without  pain  find  fault  with  one  for  whom  I  am 
grieved  and  distressed.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  you  apprehend  a  slaughter  ;  not  that  anything 
could  be  less  calculated  to  secure  the  victory  and 
authority  of  Csesar ;  but  I  see  by  whose  counsels 
he  will  act.  May  it  turn  out  well  I  I  apprehend 
it  will  be  necessary  to  retire  from  these  towns.  I 
am  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take.  You  will  do 
what  yon  think  best  Speak  with  Philotimus ;  and 
you  will  have  Terentia  on  the  13th.  What  should 
1  do  ?  In  what  land,  or  what  sea,  should  I  follow 
him,  whom  I  know  not  where  to  find  ?  But  how 
is  it  possible  by  land  ?  And  in  what  sea  ?  Shall 
I  then  deliver  ^myself  up  to  Ceesar  ?  Suppose  I 
could  do  it  with  safety  (and  many  people  advise  it), 
could  I  also  do  it  with  honour  ?  Certainly  not. 
What  then  ?  I  want  your  advice,  as  usuaL  It  is 
a  difficulty  which  cannot  be  cleared  up:  yet  tell 
me  what  occurs  to  you,  and  what  you  mean  to  do 
yourself. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

On  the  9th  of  February  in  the  evening  I  received 
a  letter  from  Philotimus  informing  me  that  Domi- 
tius  had  an  army  to  be  depended  upon  ;  and  that 
it  had  been  joined  by  the  troops  from  Picenum 
under  the  conduct  of  Lentulus  and  Thermus ;  that 
Caesar  might  be  intercepted,  and  that  he  was  afraid 
of  it :  that  the  spirits  of  honest  men  in  Rome  were 
raised ;  that  the  wicked  were  almost  thunderstruck. 
I  am  afraid  that  this  is  but  a  dream :  but,  however, 
Philotimus's  letter  has  quite  revived  M.  Lepidus, 
L-  Torquatus,  and  C.  Cassius  the  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  are  with  me  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Formiae '.  I  wish  it  may  not  be  more  true,  that 
we  are  all  nearly  prisoners ;  and  that  Pompeius  is 
retiring  from  Italy  ;  of  whom  (O  bitter  chance  !) 
Caesar  is  said  to  be  in  pursuit    Csesar  in  pursuit 

l>  This  Pompeius  had  pmfessed  to  do ;  which  if  he  had 
done,  it  would  have  cut  off  Caesar's  approach  to  the  city, 
i  See  book  viil.  letter  & 
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of  Pompeius  ?  What  ?  to  kill  him  ?  O  sad  ! 
And  do  we  not  all  make  a  rampart  of  onr  bodies  to 
oppose  him  ?  In  this  you  also  take  an  interest. 
Bat  what  can  we  do  ?  We  are  completely  con- 
qnered,  overwhelmed,  and  taken.  However,  upon 
reading  Philotimus's  letter  I  have  changed  my 
resolution  about  the  ladies,  whom,  as  I  told  you, 
I  was  going  to  send  back  to  Rome.  But  it  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  occasion  a  good  deal  of  talk, 
if  I  should  seem  already  to  have  formed  my  judg. 
ment  of  the  public  canse :  in  despair  of  which  the 
ladies  went  back  as  a  step  to  my  own  return.  Re- 
specting myself,  I  agree  with  you,  that  I  should  not 
expose  myself  to  a  doubtful  and  hazardous  flight, 
by  which  I  can  do  no  good  to  the  republic,  none 
to  Pompeius,  for  whom  I  am  willing  to  die  with 
all  devotion  and  readiness.  I  will  therefore  remain : 
though  to  live — K  You  ask  what  people  are 
doing  here.  All  Capua,  and  all  recruiting,  is  sunk 
in  despair :  the  cause  is  considered  as  lost ;  every- 
body is  running  away ;  unless  there  be  any  pro- 
spect of  Pompeius  uniting  those  troops  of  Domitius 
with  his  own.  But  I  suppose  we  shall  know 
everything  in  two  or  three  days.  I  have  sent  you 
a  copy  of  Cesar's  letter,  as  you  desired.  Many 
persons  have  assured  me  of  his  being-  very  well 
pleased  with  the  part  I  have  taken.  I  am  not 
sorry  for  this ;  whilst  I  shall  continue,  as  I  have 
hitherto  done,  to  avoid  anything  inconsistent  with 
my  honour. 


•        LETTER    XXIV, 

pHiLOTnius'g  letter  gave  wonderful  encourage- 
ment, not  to  me,  but  to  those  who  were  with  me. 
The  next  day  comes  a  letter  to  Cassius  from  his 
friend  Lucretius  at  Capua,  saying  that  Nigidius 
had  arrived  at  Capua  from  Domitius,  and  reported 
that  Yibnllius  was  fleeing  out  of  Picenum  with  a 
few  soldiers  to  Cnsus,  and  that  Caesar  was  imme- 
diately following  him,  while  Domitius  could  not 
muster  3000  men.  He  added  that  the  consuls  had 
left  Capua.  I  doubt  not  but  Cnens  is  trying  to 
make  his  escape,  if  only  he  can  effect  it.  I  have, 
as  you  advise,  no  thought  of  fleeing  away. 


LETTER   XXV. 

Aftbr  I  had  despatched  my  letter  to  you  fiill  of 
sad  news,  but  I  fear  too  true,  on  the  subject  of 
Lucretius's  letter  to  Cassius  frx)m  Capua ;  Cepha- 
lic arrived,  and  brought  from  you  a  more  cheerful 
letter,  yet  not  written  with  your  usual  confidence. 
I  can  believe  anything  sooner  than  what  you  say, 
that  Pompeius  is  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Nobody 
brings  any  intelligence  of  the  kind  hither,  but 

i  I  understand  this  to  allude  to  his  destroying  himself, 
if  he  oould  not  live  with  credit,  like  wli&t  ia  repeatedly 
said,  hook  iii.  letters  9,  19, 23.  under  the  affliction  of  his 
banishment;  and  there  also  it  is  rather  implied  than 
expressed,  probably  to  avoid  the  ill  omen  of  an  open  decla- 
ration in  direct  teims. 


everything  that  is  unpleasant.  It  is  a  wretched 
state.  He  has  always  been  successful  in  a  bad 
cause  :  in  the  best  of  causes  he  has  failed.  What 
can  be  said,  but  that  be  understood  the  one,  which 
was  easy  enough,  and  did  not  understand  the 
other?  For  the  right  administration  of  the  repub- 
lic is  a  difficult  art.  But  I  shall  very  soon  know 
everything,  and  will  immediately  write  to  you. 


LETTER  XXVL 

I  CANNOT  say,  as  you  do,  "how  often  do  I 
revive  ? "  For  it  is  only  now  that  I  a  little  revive, 
especially  by  the  intelligence  that  ia  brought  from 
Rome  about  DoQiitius,  and  the  troops  of  the 
Picentians.  These  last  two  days  everything  has 
become  more  favourable,  so  that  the  preparations 
for  flight  are  put  off.  Caesar's  declaration,  *'  if  I 
find  you  here  two  days  hence'',"  is  discredited. 
The  accounts  of  Domitius  are  good ;  those  of  Afra- 
nius  excellent.  Your  friendly  advice  of  keeping 
myself  free  from  either  party  as  long  as  I  can,  is 
very  agreeable  to  me.  Yfhen  you  add,  that  I  must 
avoid  the  appearance  of  being  inclined  to  a  bad 
cause,  I  certainly  may  appear  so  ;  for  I  refused  to 
take  a  lead  in  the  dvil  contest  while  peace  was  in 
agitation  :  not  that  it  was  not  right,  bat  because 
that  which  was  much  more  right  had  brought  upon 
me  the  imputation  of  wrong  ^  I  certainly  did  not 
wish  to  make  an  enemy  of  him"*  to  whom  Pom- 
peius would  offer  a  second  consulate  and  a  triumph : 
and  in  what  terms ?  "for  his  most  distinguished 
conduct."  I  know  whom  I  should  fear,  and* why. 
But  if  a  war  breaks  out,  as  I  see  it  will,  I  shall  not 
be  backward  in  taking  my  side.  Terentia  has 
written  to  you  about  the  20,000  sestertii  (166/.). 
While  I  thought  I  should  be  moving  about,  I  did 
not  care  to  be  troublesome  to  Dionysius ;  and  I 
made  no  reply  to  your  repeated  assurance  of  his 
attachment,  because  I  expected  from  day  to  day 
to  be  able  to  determine  what  was  to  be  done. 
Now,  as  frur  as  I  see,  the  boys  are  likely  to  pass 
the  winter  in  Formianum.  Whether  I  shaU  be 
there  too,  I  do  not  know ;  for  if  we  go  to  war,  I 
am  resolved  to  join  Pompeius.  When  I  hear  any- 
thing certain,  I  will  take  care  to  inform  yon.  For 
my  part  I  apprehend  the  foulest  war ;  unless,  as 
you  know,  some  accident  should  occur  on  the  sid« 
of  Parthia". 

^  This  is  not  to  be  sapposed  Cesar's  actual  dcdantion- 
It  appears  to  be  a  line  out  of  some  poem,  and  probably 
means  no  more  than  to  express  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained of  Cssar'a  unlimited  power. 

1  This  alludee  to  the  persecution  and  banishment  whicb 
he  suffered  in  consequence  of  his  exertions  in  suppreosing 
the  Catilinarian  oon^iraoy. 

»  Caisar. 

B  The  Romans  having  sustained  a  signal  defeat  by  the 
Parthians,  at  the  time  of  Crassus's  death,  became  pecu- 
liarly alive  to  any  danger  that  might  arrive,  and  bad 
already  appointed  Pompeius  to  go  thither,  [book  vi  let- 
ter I,]  from  whence  it  was  hoped,  that,  in  case  of  alann 
from  that  quarter,  the  necessity  of  hia  absence  might  pre- 
vent a  civil  war  from  breaking  out. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONJUS  ATTICUS. 
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LETTER   I. 

Pbbsbntlt  after  I  had  sent  my  letter  to  yon, 
I  received  one  from  Pompeius.  It  mostly  related 
to  the  transactions  in  Picenum,  of  which  Vibullius 
had  sent  him  an  account ;  and  to  the  troops  raised 
by  Domitios  ;  all  which  is  known  to  you.  It  did 
not,  however,  represent  things  in  so  favourable  a 
light  as  Philotimus's  letter.  I  would  have  sent 
you  the  letter  itself,  but  that  my  brother's  servant 
is  in  a  hurry  to  set  off.  I  will  send  it  therefore 
to- morrow  o.  But  at  the  end  of  the  letter  is  added 
in  Pompeius's  own  hand:  ''  I  think  you  should 
come  to  Luceria :  you  can  nowhere  be  safer."  I 
understood  this  to  signify,  that  he  looked  upon 
these  towns,  and  maritime  coast i>,  as  given  up. 
And  I  was  not  surprised  that  he,  who  had  given 
up  the  headi  itself,  should  not  spare  the  other 
members.  I  immediately  wrote  him  word  back  by 
a  confidential  attendant,  that  I  did  not  consider 
where  I  could  be  most  in  safety ;  but  that  if  he 
wished  me  to  go  to  Luceria  on  his  own  account, 
or  that  of  the  republic,  I  would  immediately  go : 
and  I  advised  him  to  preserve  the  sea-coast,  if  he 
hoped  to  be  supplied  with  grain  from  the  provinces. 
I  knew  that  I  was  saying  this  to  no  purpose ;  but 
as  in  the  case  of  retaining  t^e  city  formerly,  so 
now  in  the  case  of  not  relinquishing  Italy,  I  wished 
to  declare  my  opinion.  For  I  perceive  that  pre- 
parations are  making  to  concentrate  all  the  troops 
at  Luceria,  not  because  that  place  is  tenable,  but 
that  from  thence,  if  we  are  pressed,  we  may  have 
a  ready  escape.  You  must  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised, if  I  am  unwilling  to  embark  in  a  cause 
which  has  for  its  object  neither  peace  nor  victory, 
but  only  a  disgraceifnl  and  calamitous  flight.  I 
must  go  ;  that,  whatever  issue  chance  may  produce, 
I  may  rather  submit  to  it  with  those  who  are 
called  good  than  appear  to  dissent  from  the  good. 
Though  I  see  that  the  city  will  presently  be  full 
of  good  people  in  one  sense,  that  is,  of  the  luxu- 
rious and  wealthy;  and  if  these  distant  towns  are 
deserted,  it  will  overflow.  I  should  be  among  their 
number,  if  I  were  not  encumbered  with  these 
lictors.  Nor  should  I  be  sorry  to  have  Manius 
Lepidtts,  L.  Yolcatius,  and  Sergius  Sulpitius,  for 
my  companions ;  of  whom  none  exceeds  L.  Domi- 
tius  in  folly,  or  Appius  Claudius  in  inconstancy ^ 
Pompeius  alone  affects  me,  not  by  his  authority, 
but  by  his  kindness.  For  what  authority  can  he 
have  in  this  cause  ?  who  professed  his  fondness  for 
Caesar  at  a  time  when  we  were  all  afraid  of  him  ; 
and  since  he  is  become  afraid  himself,  thinks  that 
everybody  ought  to  be  Caesar's  enemy.  I  shall, 
however,  go  to  Luceria ;  though  he  will  not  per- 
haps be  much  pleased  with  my  arrival;  for  I 
cannot  conceal  my  dislike  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  done.     If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  sleep,  I 

o  The  letter  itself  wiU  be  found  after  letter  11  of  this 
book. 

P  The  south  coast,  from  whence  Cicero  writes. 

4  Rome. 

r  He  should  be  as  well  countenanced  by  the  example  of 
those  who  were  going  to  Rome,  as  by  that  of  those  who, 
without  being  a  whit  better,  staid  away. 


should  not  molest  you  with  such  long  letters :  if 
you  are  under  the  influence  of  the  same  cause,  I 
wish  you  would  make  the  same  return. 


LETTER  n. 
I  AM  obliged  to  you  on  every  account ;  both  for 
telling  me  what  you  had  heard  ;  and  for  not  giving 
credit  to  what  was  inconsistent  with  my  usual  cor- 
rectness ;  and  for  giving  me  your  own  opinion.  I 
wrote  one  letter  to  Csesar  from  Capua,  in  reply  to 
what  he  had  said  to  me  about  his  gladiators'.  It 
was  short,  but  expressive  of  kindness ;  not  only 
without  reproach,  but  even  with  great  praise,  of 
Pompeius.  For  so  that  purpose  of  my  letter  re- 
quired, wherein  I  exhorted  him  to  a  reconciliation. 
If  he  has  communicated  this,  he  is  welcome  to 
publish  it  I  have  written  a  second  letter,  the 
same  day  that  I  write  this.  I  could  not  do  other- 
wise, considering  that  he  had  himself  written  to 
me,  and  likewise  Balbus.  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
my  letter,  and  believe  you  will  find  in  it  nothing 
to  blame :  if  there  should  be  anything,  show  me 
how  I  could  avoid  it.  *'  Do  not  write  at  all," 
you  will  say.  How  will  this  enable  one  to  escape 
those  who  shall  please  to  invent?  However,  I 
will  do  so  as  far  as  possible.  When  you  recall  me 
to  the  recollection  of  what  I  have  done,  and  said, 
and  written,  you  act  indeed  a  friendly  part,  for 
which  I  thank  you ;  but  you  seem  to  me  to  judge 
differently  from  myself  what  is  honourable  and 
becoming  for  me  in  this  cause.  For,  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  was  ever  done,  in  any  country, 
by  any  leader  and  head  of  a  state,  more  disgrace- 
fully than  by  our  friend ;  whose  condition  I  sin- 
cerely lament  He  has  deserted  the  city,  that  is, 
his  country,  for  which,  and  in  which,  it  had  been 
glorious  to  die.  You  appear  to  me  not  to  see  the 
magnitude  of  this  calamity ;  for  you  remain  still 
in  your  own  house.  But  you  cannot  remain  there 
without  the  leave  of  the  most  abandoned  men. 
Can  anything  be  more  wretched,  more  disgraceful 
than  this  ?  We  wander  about  like  beggars  with 
our  wives  and  children.  We  have  placed  all  our 
hopes  in  the  life  of  one  man,  who  is  every  year 
dangerously  ill;  and  are  not  driven,  but  called, 
out  of  our  country ;  which  we  have  left,  not  to  be 
preserved  till  our  return,  but  to  be  plundered  and 
burned ;  so  many  are  there  in  the  same  situation 
with  myself,  not  in  their  villas,  not  in  their  gardens, 
not  even  in  the  city  ;  or  if  they  are  now,  Uiey  will 
not  be  there  long.  In  the  mean  time  1  must  not 
remain  even  at  Capua,  but  at  Luceria.  And  we 
must  now  relinquish  the  sea-coast,  and  wait  for 
Afranius  and  Petreius* ;  for  Labienus  has  lost  his 
dignity".  Here  you  will  apply  to  me  the  proverb, 
"  What  you  give,  that  you  must  bear'.*'  I  say 
nothing  of  myself;  I  leave  that  to  others.     But 

•  See  book  vli.  letter  14. 

t  Those  were  lieutenants  of  Pompeius  in  Spain. 

«  He  had  lost  his  consideration  since  his  defection  from 
CaMor  to  Pompeius.    See  book  vii.  letter  12. 

V  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  this 
broken  sentenoo. 
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what  dignity  is  there  here  ?  Yoa,  and  all  respect- 
able  people,  are,  and  will  continue,  at  your  own 
homes.  But  before,  who  did  not  present  himself 
to  me?  And  now,  who  comes  to  this  war^!  for 
so  it  must  now  be  called.  YibuUius  has  already 
done  great  things.  You  will  know  what  this  is 
from  Pompeius's  letter ;  in  which  observe  the 
place  that  is  scored.  You  will  see  what  Vibullius's 
own  opinion  is  of  our  Cnseus.  But  whither  does 
this  discourse  lead  ?  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my 
life  for  Pompeius ;  there  is  nobody  for  whom  I 
have  a  greater  regard :  yet  not  so,  that  I  think  all 
hope  of  saving  the  republic  depends  upon  him 
alone  ;  for  you  give  me  to  understand,  something 
differently  from  what  you  used  to  do,  that  even  if 
he  should  retire  from  Italy,  you  think  I  ought  to 
retire  with  him :  which  seems  to  me  advisable  nei- 
ther for  the  republic  nor  for  my  children,  and, 
moreover,  nether  right  nor  honourable.  *'  What 
then?  Will  you  be  able  to  support  the  sight  of  a 
tyrant  ? "  As  if  it  signified  whether  I  saw  him, 
or  only  heard  of  him  ;  or  as  if  I  could  look  for  a 
higher  authority  than  Socrates  ;  who,  when  there 
were  thirty  tyrants,  did  not  set  his  foot  beyond  the 
gate*.  But  I  have  besides  a  special  reason  for 
staying ;  about  which  I  shall  hope  at  some  time  to 
talk  to  you  I".  I  write  this,  the  17th  of  February, 
by  the  same  lamp  with  which  I  have  burned  your 
letter  * ;  and  am  going  immediately  from  Formise  to 
Pompeius :  if  it  were  to  treat  of  peace,  I  might  be  of 
some  consideration ;  if  of  war,  what  part  can  I  take  ? 


LETTER  m. 

In  the  anxiety  occasioned  by  this  critical  and 
wretched  state  of  affairs,  while  I  have  no  means  of 
consulting  with  you  in  person,  yet  I  wish  to  avail 
myself  of  your  judgment.  The  whole  question  is 
this  :  if  Pompeius  should  quit  Italy,  as  I  imagine 
he  will,  what  you  think  I  ought  to  do ;  and  that  yon 
may  the  more  easily  give  me  your  opinion,  I  will 
shortly  explain  what  occurs  to  me  on  both  sides. 
My  great  obligations  to  Pompeius  in  promoting 
my  restoration,  the  intimacy  between  us,  and  the 
cause  of  the  republic  itself,  induce  me  to  tbmk  that 
I  ought  to  unite  with  him,  whether  in  counsel  or 
in  fortune.  Added  to  which,  if  I  remain,  and 
desert  that  assemblage  of  the  best  and  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  1  must  fall  under  the  dominion 
of  ooe  man ;  who,  though  in  many  respects  he 
shows  himself  to  be  friendly  to  me,  (and  that  he 
might  be  so  I  have,  as  you  know,  long  since  pro- 
vided, in  apprehension  of  this  storm  which  hangs 
over  us,)  yet  we  must  take  into  consideration  both 
the  degree  of  credit  that  is  to  be  given  to  his  pro- 
fessioDs,  and,  if  it  should  be  clear  that  he  will 
indeed  be  friendly  to  me,  whether  it  becomes  a 
brave  man,  and  a  good  citizen,  to  remain  in  that 
city,  in  which  he  has  enjoyed  the  highest  honours 
and  appointments,   has  conducted   the    greatest 


▼  They  who  now  oonteot  themaelvM  with  sUying  at 
home,  formerly  profeaaed  their  rcadineaB  to  support  the 
cauae  of  the  republic. 

>  Lyaander  having  made  himself  master  of  Athens, 
placed  the  government  in  the  hands  of  thirty  tyrants. 

7  This  probably  alludes  to  the  conduct  of  Terentia. 

*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  AttlcuB,  out  of  his 
great  caution,  had  desired  Cicero  to  destroy  his  letters, 
or  in  the  mean  time  to  keep  them  secured.  Bee  book  ix., 
letter  10. 


affairs,  and  held  the  sovereign  priesthood,  without 
being  any  longer  his  own  master,  and  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  incurring  danger,  and  perhaps  some  dis- 
grace, if  ever  Pompeius  should  restore  the  republic. 
This  is  what  may  be  said  on  one  side.  See  now 
what  may  be  said  on  the  other.  Nothing  has  been 
done  by  our  Pompeius  wisely,  nothing  nobly,  and, 
1  may  add,  nothing  but  what  was  contrary  to  my 
own  opinion  and  authority.  I  omit  those  old  errors 
of  cherishing,  raising,  and  arming  Caesar  against 
the  republic ;  that  it  was  he  who  got  laws  to  be 
passed  by  violence,  and  contrary  to  the  auspices ; 
he  that  added  the  further  Gaul  to  his  command ; 
he  that  is  the  son-in-law ;  he  that  was  augur  at 
the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius ;  he  that  was  more  ear> 
nest  in  my  recall  than  in  preventing  my  eiHe ;  he 
that  extended  the  period  of  Cssar's  government ; 
he  that  was  on  every  occasion  the  advocate  of 
Csesar  in  his  absence ;  and  even  in  his  third  consu- 
late, after  he  began  to  be  the  protector  of  the 
republic,  exerted  himself  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  ten  tribunes  to  his  eligibility  during  his  absence ; 
which  he  afterwards  ratified  by  a  certain  law  of  his 
own  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  March  opposed  the  consul 
Marcus  Marcellus,  who  would  have  put  an  end  to 
the  Gallic  provinces*.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  these 
matters,  what  can  be  more  disgraceful,  what  more 
inconsiderale,  than  this  retreat  from  the  city,  or 
rather  tiiis  base  flight?  What  conditions  were 
not  preferable  to  the  desertion  of  one's  country? 
The  conditions  were  bad,  I  grant ;  but  could  any- 
thing be  worse  than^this  ?  **  But  he  will  recover 
the  republic.''  When?  Or  what  preparations 
are  there  to  encourage  such  a  hope  ?  Is  not  the 
country  of  Picenum  lost?  Is  not  the  road  left 
open  to  the  city  ?  Is  not  all  the  wealth  of  the 
metropolis,  boUi  public  and  private,  surrendered 
to  the  adversary?  In  short,  there  is  no  party, 
no  power,  no  place,  where  those  may  rally  who 
wish  well  to  the  republic.  Apulia  is  tdiosen, 
the  most  uninhabited  part  of  Itsiy,  and  the  most 
remote  from  the  irruption  of  this  war :  flight, 
and  convenience  of  the  sea-coast,  appear  to  be 
the  first  objects  in  this  despondency.  I  took 
charge  of  Capua  against  my  will ;  not  that  I  dis- 
liked that  office,  but  because  there  was  no  party  to 
act  with,  none  that  showed  any  public  sorrow,  or 
any  declared  private  sorrow :  there  was  some  among 
good  men,  but  this  was  in  a  quiet  way,  as  usual, 
and  as  I  might  have  felt  myself;  the  mob  and  all 
the  weaker  sort  were  inclined  to  the  other  side, 
and  many  were  desirous  of  some  change.  I  told 
Pompeius  that  I  could  undertake  nothing  vrithout 
troops,  and  without  money.  I  have  therefore  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do ;  for  I  saw  from  the  first,  that 
nothing  was  aimed  at  besides  escape.  If  I  now 
pursue  this  object,  whither  should  I  go  ?  Certainly 
not  with  him  :  for  when  I  had  set  out  to  join  him, 
I  understood  that  Csesar  was  in  those  parts,  so 
that  I  could  not  safely  get  to  Luceria.  I  must 
sail  then  by  the  Mediterranean  sea,  with  no  certain 
course,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Besides,  should 
I  go  with  my  brother,  or  without  him  ?  or  with  my 
son?  or  how?  Either  way  I  shall  have  great 
difficulty,  and  great  anxiety.  And  what  violence 
will  he  commit  against  me  and  my  fortunes  in  my 
absence !  Greater  than  against  those  of  other 
people ;  because  he  may  think  that  in  his  attsclts 

•  That  is,  wanted  to  pat  an  end  to  Cesar's  administnr 
tion  in  Gaul. 
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upon  me  he  will  be  sapported  by  some  degree  of 
popularity.  Bendes,  how  troublesome  is  it  to  carry 
with  me  these  fetters,  these  laurelled  fasces  I  mean, 
out  of  Italy  I  And  supposing  the  sea  to  be  tran- 
quil, what  place  would  be  safe  for  me,  before  I 
could  reach  him  ?  I  neither  know  what  road  I 
should  take,  nor  whither  I  should  go.  But  if  I 
remain,  and  there  be  any  place  for  me  in  these 
parts,  1  shall  do  no  more  than  Fhilippus,  than  L. 
FUccus,  than  Q.  Mudua,  did  at  the  time  of  Cinna's 
domination,  however  it  turned  out  to  the  last  of 
them** ;  who  used  nevertheless  to  say  that  he  fore- 
saw what  must  be  the  consequence ;  but  that  he 
preferred  this,  to  coming  up  in  arms  against  his 
country.  Thrasybulus  '  judged  otherwise,  and  per- 
haps better.  But  there  is  some  reason  in  the 
conduct  and  sentiments  of  Mucins,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  Thrasybulus ;  both  in  bending  to  the  times, 
when  it  is  necessary,  and  not  letting  slip  an  oppor- 
tunity ivhen  it  is  offered.  But  in  this  very 
consideration  these  same  fasces  create  an  embar- 
rassment. For  supposing  him  to  be  friendly 
towards  me,  which  is  uncertain ;  but  supposing  it, 
he  will  offer  me  a  triumph  *.  Would  it  be  more 
dangerous  no^  to  accept  it ;  or  more  invidious  to 
accept  it  ?  This,  you  say,  is  a  diflBcult  and  inez- 
plicable  point.  Yet  explained  it  must  be.  **  But 
how  can  it  be  done  ?  "  Now,  that  you  may  not 
suppose  I  incline  to  remain,  because  I  have  dwelt 
longeron  that  side ;  it  may  be,  as  it  happens  in 
many  cases,  that  there  is  more  pleading  on  one 
side,  more  truth  on  the  other.  Therefore  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  give  me  your  opinion,  as  upon 
a  point  of  great  moment,  on  which  I  would  exer- 
cise an  unbiassed  judgment.  I  have  a  vessel  ready 
for  me,  both  at  Caieta  and  at  firundisium.  Whilst 
I  am  writing  this  account  of  my  own  concerns  by 
night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cales,  there  have 
arrived  messengers  with  letters  stating  that  Ciesar 
is  on  his  way  to  Corfinium,  and  that  Domitius  is 
at  Corfinium  with  a  steady  army  eager  to  engage. 
I  cannot  think  that  our  Cnsus  will  he  so  negligent 
as  to  desert  Domitius;  though  he  had  sent  on 
Scipio  before  with  two  cohorts  to  Brundisium, 
and  had  written  to  the  consuls  to  desire  that  one 
of  them  would  conduct  into  Sicily  the  legion  which 
had  been  raised  by  Faustus.  But  it  will  be  dis- 
graceful to  desert  Domitius,  when  he  is  imploring 
his  assistance.  I  have  some  hope,  but  not  much, 
(though  it  is  generally  believed  in  these  parts,) 
that  Afranius  may  have  had  an  engagement  with 
Trebonius  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  that  Tre- 
bonius  has  been  repulsed,  and  that  your  friend 
Fabius  has  come  over  with  his  troops ;  and  in 
short,  that  Afranius  is  approaching  with  a  strong 
force.  If  this  is  so,  we  shall  perhaps  remain  in 
Italy.  As  it  was  uncertain  what  road  Caesar 
would  take,  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  go 
either  to  Capua  or  to  Luceria,  I  sent  Lepta  to 
Pompeius  with  a  letter,  and  returned  to  For- 
mise,  that  I  might  not  fall  in  with  him.  I  wished 
to  let  you  know  this ;  and  have  written  in  a  more 
composed  state  of  mind  than  I  did  lately,  not 
meaning  to  interpose  any  judgment  of  my  own,  but 
to  request  yours.* 

I>  Q.  MuciuB  remained  in  the  oityi  and  wm  killad. 

<  Thra«ybulu8  came  against  hia  oountry,  Athens,  to 
deliTor  it  from  the  dominion  of  the  thirty  tyranta. 

d  See  book  vii.,  in  which  his  petttlcm  for  a  triumph  is 
repeatedly  mentioned 


LETTER   IV. 

Your  Dionysius,  for  so  I  must  call  him,  not 
mine,  (who  was  pretty  well  known  to  me,  though 
I  chose  rather  to  rely  upon  your  judgment  than 
my  own,)  without  any  regard  to  your  testimony 
concerning  him,  which  had  so  often  been  given  me, 
has  displayed  hia  insolence  in  this  state  of  fortune 
in  which  he  supposed  me  to  be.  However,  as  far 
as  human  prudence  can  effect,  I  hope  to  regulate 
the  course  of  events  with  some  discretion.  But 
what  honour,  what  attention,  has  not  been  shown 
him  !  What  commendation  to  others  in  favour  of 
a  contemptible  man  I  I  have  even  chosen  to  have 
my  judgment  impeached  by  my  brother  Quintus, 
and  generally  by  all  people,  rather  than  not  extol 
him  by  my  praises  :  and  have  taken  upon  myself 
part  of  the  trouble  of  teaching  the  young  Ciceros, 
instead  of  applying  to  any  other  master.  Ye  gods ! 
what  letters  have  I  written  to  him  !  how  full  of 
honour  !  how  full  of  affection  !  Yon  would  sup- 
pose I  was  inviting  Dicsearchus,  or  Aristoxenes ; 
not  one  who  was  such  a  prattler,  and  so  little  fit  to 
teach.  "  But  he  has  a  good  memory  *."  He  shall 
find  that  I  have  a  better '.  He  has  replied  to  my 
letters  in  such  a  manner,  as  I  never  did  to  any  one 
whose  cause  I  declined.  For  I  always  added,  '*  if 
it  is  in  my  power ; "  **  if  I  am  not  prevented  by 
some  former  engagement."  I  never  gave  to  any 
client,  however  humble,  mean,  or  guilty,  so  abrupt 
a  refusal,  as  he  has  given  me.  He  has  positively, 
and  without  qualification,  cut  off  all  oommunica- 
tion.  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  greater  ingra- 
titude ;  in  which  vice  is  included  everything  that 
is  bad.  Bat  more  than  enough  on  this  subject  1 
have  got  a  vessel  ready  :  but  wait  for  a  letter  from 
you,  that  I  may  know  what  answer  it  brings  to  my 
consultation.  You  are  apprised  of  C.  Attius  Pelig- 
nus  having  opened  the  gates  of  Sulmo  to  Antonius, 
though  he  haid  with  him  five  cohorts ;  and  that  Q. 
Lucretius  has  fled  from  thence.  Our  Cnaeus  is  gone 
to  Brundisium,  and  deserted  the  cause.  It  is  all 
over. 


LETTER  V. 

Bkforb  it  was  light  on  the  22d,  I  wrote  to  you 
about  Dionysius  ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same 
day  Dionysius  himself  came  to  me,  moved,  as  I 
suspect,  by  your  authority.  For  how  can  I  think 
otherwise?  Though  it  is  true  that  after  having 
done  anything  intemperately,  he  often  repents. 
But  he  never  was  more  determined  than  on  this 
occasion.  For  what  I  mentioned  to  you,  I  after- 
wards had  confirmed  to  me,  that  before  he  had  got 
three  miles  '*  he  began  to  toss  his  horns  into  the 
air  with  anger."  He  uttered,  I  mean,  many  im- 
precations,  to  fall,  as  thev  say,  upon  his  own  head. 
But  observe  my  lenity :  1  put  into  the  same  packet 
with  your  letter  one  directed  to  him.  This  I  wish 
to  have  returned  to  me ;  and  for  this  special  pur- 
pose I  have  sent  Pollux,  one  of  my  couriers,  to 
Rome  ;  and  have  written  to  you  to  beg  that,  if  it 
should  have  been  delivered  to  you,  you  would  take 
care  to  send  it  back,  that  it  may  not  come  to  his 
hands.      If  there  was  any  news,  I   would  have 

e  He  wiU  take  advantage  of  what  I  have  said  in  hia 
favour. 
f  I  shall  show  him  that  I  can  reaent  hia  ill  behaviour. 


J 
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writteo.  I  am  anzioas  to  hear  about  Corfinium  ', 
where  the  fate  of  the  republic  U  to  be  decided.  I 
shall  be  obli^d  to  you  to  forward  the  packet, 
which  ifl  addressed  to  Des.  M.  Curius  ^ ,  and  to 
recommend  Tiro  to  Curius,  that  he  may  advance 
to  him,  as  I  have  requested,  what  may  be  necessary 
for  his  expenses. 


LETTER   VL 

After  I  had  sealed  the  letter  which  I  intended 
to  send  in  the  night,  (as  in  fact  I  did,  for  I  wrote 
it  in  the  erening,)  C.  Sosius,  the  prstor,  came  to 
Formianum  to  my  neighbour  M.  Lepidus,  to  whom 
he  had  been  queestor ;  and  brought  him  a  copy  of 
Pompeius's  letter  to  the  consul,  as  follows. 

*<  I  have  received  a  letter  from  L.  Domitius 
dated  the  17th  of  February,  of  which  I  inclose  a 
copy.  Now,  though  I  should  not  write,  yet  I  am 
sure  you  see  of  your  own  accord,  of  what  import- 
ance it  is  to  the  republic,  that  all  the  forces  should 
be  collected  as  soon  as  possible  into  one  place.  If 
therefore  you  think  well  of  it,  you  will  take  care  to 
join  me  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  leaving  at  Capua  what 
you  consider  will  be  a  sufficient  guard.''  Then  he 
subjoined  the  copy  of  Domitius^s  letter,  which  I 
sent  you  yesterday.  Good  gods  !  What  horror  do 
I  feel !  How  anxious  am  I  about  the  issue  ?  I 
hope  however  that  the  name  of  Pompeius  will  be 
considerable,  and  considerable  also  the  terror  of  his 
approach.  I  hope  also,  as  nothing  has  yet  hurt  us, 
•  *  •!  I  ]|2|Ye  just  heard  that  your  ague  has  left 
you.  May  I  die  if  I  am  not  as  much  pleased  as  if 
it  had  been  my  own  case.  Tell  Pilia  that  it  is  not 
right  for  her  to  keep  hers  any  longer  J ;  and  that 
it  is  unbecoming  the  usual  harmony  between  you. 
I  hear  that  my  Tiro  has  been  freed  from  another 
illness  of  the  same  kind.  I  find  he  has  borrowed 
elsewhere  for  his  expenses  k.  But  I  had  requested 
Curius,  in  case  he  should  want  anything.  I  hope 
it  is  Tiro's  modesty,  rather  than  Curius's  want  of 
liberality,  that  is  in  fault. 


LETTER  VIL 

Tdb  only  thing  remaining  to  complete  the  dis' 
grace  of  our  friend  is,  that  he  should  refuse  to 
assist  Domitius.  Nobody  doubts  but  he  will  come 
to  his  relief.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  he  will  not. 
"  Will  he  desert  then  such  a  citizen,  and  those  who, 
you  know,  are  with  him  ?  Especially  when  be  is 
at  the  head  of  thirty  cohorts  ? "  Unless  I  am 
totally  mistaken,  he  will  desert  them.  He  is  incon. 
ceivably  alarmed,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but 
escaping.  He  it  is  (for  I  see  what  is  your  opinion) 
whom  you  think  I  ought  to  accompany.  But 
while  I  have  somebody  to  avoid,  I  have  nobody  to 
follow.  For  when  you  praise  and  extol  my  pro- 
fession of  choosing  rather  to  be  conquered  with 

ft  See  letter  3  of  this  book. 

^  This  is  the  person  under  whose  care  Cloero  had  left 
Tiro  at  Patrn.    Bee  book  viL  letter  2. 

1  The  original  is  mutilated  in  this  part  so  as  to  baffle  all 
reasonable  interpretation. 

J  It  appeared  by  a  former  letter  that  Pilia  had  been 
seized  by  an  illness  of  the  same  kind  as  her  husband.  See 
book  ViL  letter  & 

^  See  before,  letter  5  of  this  book. 


Pompeius,  than  to  conquer  with  the  opposite  party, 
I  do  indeed  choose  it ;  but  it  is  with  Pompeius  such 
as  he  then  was,  or  such  as  I  bjslieved  him  to  be : 
but  with  him,  who  runs  away  before  he  knovs 
whom  he  has  to  fear,  or  which  way  he  should  go ; 
who  has  betrayed  our  cause,  left  his  country,  snd 
is  going  to  leave  Italy ;  with  him  if  I  chose  rather 
to  be  conquered,  it  has  happened  already,  I  am 
conquered.  As  to  what  remains,  I  cannot  bear  to 
look  at  a  state  of  things  which  1  never  apprehended ; 
nor  indeed  to  look  at  him*,  on  whose  account  1 
must  lose  not  only  my  friends,  but  my  very  self.  I 
have  written  to  Philotimus  to  procure  the  mooej 
for  my  journey,  either  from  the  mint  (for  nobody 
pays),  or  from  the  Oppii,  your  partners  "^.  I  shall 
leave  to  you  the  care  of  what  else  is  requisite  ". 


LETTER   VIIL 

O  SHAMEFUL  business  !  and  therefore  misera- 
ble !  For  I  hold  that  whatever  is  base,  that,  or 
rather  that  only,  is  miserable.  He  had  fostered 
Cssar ;  he  had  suddenly  begun  to  fear  him ;  he 
had  agreed  to  no  condition  of  peace  ;  had  made  no 
preparation  for  war ;  had  deserted  the  city ;  had 
lost  Picenum  by  his  negligence  ;  had  thrust  him- 
self into  Apulia;  was  going  into  Greece;  was 
leaving  us  all  without  speaking  to  us,  or  consulting 
us  upon  so  important  and  extraordinary  a  resolu- 
tion. Then  presently  comes  Demetrius 's  letter  to 
him,  his  to  the  consuls.  A  sense  of  honour  seemed 
to  flash  before  his  eyes,  and  I  supposed  him  to 
have  exclaimed  with  becoming  manliness,  '*  In  this, 
which  is  my  duty,  let  people  attempt  and  plot  what 
they  will  against  me  ;  for  right  is  on  my  side*." 
But  he,  bidding  a  long  farewell  to  honour,  goes  on 
to  Brundisium.  It  is  reported,  that  Domitius,  and 
the]^  who  were  with  him,  when  they  heard  it,  sur- 
rendered. O  grievous  affair  !  I  am  prevented  bj 
anguish  from  writing  more,  to  you.  I  look  anxiously 
for  a  letter  from  you. 


LETTER  IX^ 

I  LIKE  exceedingly  your  advice,  which  is  both 
honourable  and  suitable  to  the  caution  required 
in  these  times.  Lepidus  indeed  (for  we  almost 
live  together,  which  is  very  grateful  to  him)  never 
approved  of  leaving  Italy :  TuUust  still  less. 
For  his  letters  are  frequently  brought  to  me  from 
other  people.  But  their  opinion  has  less  weight 
with  me.  They  had  never  given  so  many  pledges 
to  the  republic''.    Your  authority  greatly  influences 

1  Cflesar.  It  seems  Cicero  was  preparing  to  retreat  from 
Caesar  and  Italy,  though  without  Joining  Pompeius. 

I"  So  I  venture  to  translate  the  word  eonttibemalet ;  for 
the  Oppii  being,  as  it  appears,  money-dealers,  and  llTing 
in  one  of  Atticus's  houses,  may  well  be  believed  to  have 
been  connected  in  bualneaa  with  Cncilius,  to  whose  pro- 
perty Atticus  had  succeeded.    See  book  z.  letter  15. 

n  This  probably  relates  to  his  proposed  journey. 

o  The  original  is  taken  from  Aristophanea 

p  What  usually  stands  as  the  former  part  of  this  letter, 
will  be  found  after  book  tz.  letter  1 1 ,  to  which  it  obviously 
alludes. 

4  This  is  probably  the  same  L.  Volcatius  Tnllus  of  whom 
mention  is  made,  together  with  Lepidus,  in  the  first  letter 
of  this  book. 

r  They  had  not  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  repub- 
lic, like  Cicero. 
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me.  For  it  holds  out  the  means  both  of  recoirering 
the  time  that  remains,  and  of  securing  the  present*. 
But  what,  I  beseech  yon,  can  be  more  wretched 
I  than  this  ?  that  the  one  should  gain  applause  in  a 
most  foul  cause ;  the  other,  odium  in  the  very  best : 
that  the  one  should  be  esteemed  the  preserver  of 
his  enemies  ;  the  other,  the  deserter  of  his  friends. 
And  in  truth,  however  I  may  love  my  friend 
Cnieua,  as  I  do  and  ought,  yet  in  this  respect  I 
cannot  commend  him,  tiiat  he  should  not  have 
come  to  the  support  of  such  people.  If  this  is 
through  fear,  what  can  be  more  disgraceful  ?  or  if,  as 
some  suppose,  he  thought  that  his  own  cause  would 
be  advanced  by  their  destruction,  what  can  be 
more  iniquitous  ?  But  let  us  have  done  with  this ; 
for  we  augment  our  sorrow  by  repeating  it.  On 
the  24th  in  the  evening  the  younger  Balbus  called 
upon  me  on  his  way  to  the  consul  Lentulns ;  to 
whom  he  was  hastening  through  by-ways,  by  com- 
mand of  Caesar,  with  a  letter,  with  instructions, 
with  the  promise  of  a  provincial  government  if  he 
would  return  to  Rome.  I  do  not  think  it  possible 
to  persuade  him,  unless  they  should  have  a  per- 
sonal interview.  He  said  that  Caesar  wished  for 
nothing  more,  than  to  get  up  to  Pompeius,  which 
I  believe ;  and  to  resume  his  friendship  with  him, 
which  I  do  not  believe.  I  even  fear  tliat  all  this 
clemency  may  be  directed  against  that  one  object 
of  cruelty  ^  The  elder  Balbus  indeed  informs  me, 
that  CsBsar  wishes  nothing  more  than  to  live  in 
security,  while  Pompeius  retains  his  authority.  I 
suppose  yon  believe  this  !  But  while  I  am  writing, 
Pompeius  may  already  have  reached  Brundisium, 
for  he  went  lightly  armed  from  Luceria  before  the 
legions.  But  this  meteor  *>  has  dreadful  vigilance, 
swiftness,  and  diligence.  What  will  be  the  issue  I 
cannot  guess. 


LETTER   X. 

D10NT8IU8  having  come  to  me  contrary  to  my 
expectation,  I  spake  to  him  with  all  civility,  ex- 
plained the  peculiarity  of  the  times,  and  desired 
him  to  let  me  know  what  were  his  intentions ;  that 
I  did  not  require  anything  of  him  against  his  will. 
He  replied  that  he  was  in  uncertainty  about  his 
accounts ;  that  some  people  did  not  pay ;  that  from 
others  the  money  was  not  yet  due;  with  some- 
thing else  about  his  slaves  :  for  which  reasons  he 
could  not  be  with  us.  I  let  him  have  his  way, 
and  dismissed  him  ;  as  tutor  to  the  young  Ciceros, 
not  willingly ;  as  an  ungrateful  man,  not  unwill- 
ingly. I  widied  you  to  know  my  opinion  of  his 
conduct 


LETTER  XL 

Respbctino  the  great  agitation  of  mind  with 
which  you  suppose  me  to  be  affected ;  it  is  true, 
indeed,  yet  not  so  great  as  you  may  perhaps 
imagine.  For  every  care  becomes  less,  when  either 
the  resolution  is  fixed,  or  when  all  consideration  is 
fruitless.  We  may  still  grieve  ;  and  that  I  do  all 
day  long :  but  while  it  is  ineffectual,  I  fear  I  may 

•  By  remaioing  to  secure  himself  now,  and  to  make 
himself  useful  hereafter, 
t  To  accompUsh  the  death  of  Pompeius. 
«  Cesar. 


even  disgrace  my  studies  and  learning.  I  waste 
therefore  all  my  time  in  considering  the  excellence^ 
of  that  character  which  yon  thought  I  had  accn-* 
rately  expressed  in  my  treatise^.  Do  you  remem- 
ber then  that  moderator  of  the  state,  to  which  I 
would  refer  everything  ?  For  it  is  thus,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  Scipio  speaks  in  the  fifth  book  : 
*'  For  as  the  proper  aim  of  the  pilot  is  a  fkvourable 
course ;  that  of  the  physician,  health ;  that  of  a 
general,  victory :  so  is  the  happiness  of  his  country, 
men,  of  this  moderator  of  the  state :  that  they 
may  live  secure  in  wealth,  rich  in  forces,  abundant 
in  glory,  honourable  in  virtue :  for  I  would  have 
him  the  person  to  accomplish  this  greatest  and 
best  of  works."  This  has  at  no  time  been  duly 
considered  by  onr  Cnseus,  and  least  of  all  on  the 
present  occasion.  It  is  dominion  that  has  been 
sought  by  both  parties;  not  any  endeavour  to 
render  the  state  happy  and  virtuous*  Nor  has  he 
left  the  city  because  he  was  unable  to  defend  it ; 
nor  Italy  because  he  was  driven  out  of  it :  but  this 
was  his  purpose  from  the  beginning,  to  move  all 
lands  and  seas,  to  call  up  distant  kings,  to  intro- 
duce  savage  nations  armed  against  Italy,  to  raise 
the  greatest  armies.  A  dominion  like  that  of  Sylla 
has  long  since  been  his  object,  and  many  who  are 
with  him  desire  it.  Think  you  that  no  agreement, 
no  convention,  could  be  made  between  them  ? 
Even  yet  it  might :  but  it  is  not  the  aim  of  either 
to  make  ns  happy  ;  both  of  them  wish  to  oppose 
it.  I  have  shortly  exposed  these  matters  at  your 
request ;  for  you  wished  me  to  give  you  my  opinion 
of  these  calamities.  I  forewarn  you  therefore,  my 
Atticus,  not  with  the  prophetic  spirit  of  her'  whom 
nobody  believed ;  but  anticipating  by  conjecture ; 
**  already  in  the  great  ocean 7,''  &c.  Nearly  in  the 
same  strain,  I  say,  I  may  prophesy ;  so  great  a 
weight  of  evils  hangs  over  us.  And  in  one  re- 
spect the  condition  of  us,  who  remain  at  home, 
is  worse  than  theirs  who  have  passed  over  with 
Pompeius ;  inasmuch  as  they  have  only  one  to 
fear,  whilst  we  have  both.  Why  then  did  I  stay 
behind  ?  you  will  say.  It  may  he  either  in  obedience 
to  you ;  or  because  I  could  not  get  up  to  him  ;  or 
because  this  was  more  proper.  I  say,  next  summer 
you  will  see  the  wretched  Italy  trampled  under 
foot,  and  shaken  by  the  violence  of  both  parties, 
who  will  collect  together  the  slaves  of  every  de- 
scription. Nor  is  a  proscription  (which  was  the 
general  subject  of  conversation  at  Luceria)  so 
much  to  be  dreaded,  as  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
country ;  so  great  will  be  the  forces  of  both  in  this 
contest.  I  send  you  my  opinion.  But  you  expected 
perhaps  some  source  of  consolation :  I  can  find  none. 
Nothing  can  be  more  wretched,  nothing  more 
deplorable,  nothing  more  disgraceful.  You  ask 
what  Caesar  has  written  to  me.  What  he  has 
frequently  said ;  that  he  was  much  pleased  with 
my  remaining  quiet ;  and  he  begs  me  to  continue 
so.  The  younger  Balbus  brings  the  same  injunc- 
tions. He  was  on  his  way  to  the  consul  Lentulus 
with  Caesar's  letter,  and  the  promise  of  rewards,  if 
he  would  return  to  Rome.     But  upon  reckoning 

▼  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  supposing  that  viri  in  the 
text  ought  to  be  virttu. 

*  His  piece  on  a  Republic. 

*  Cassandra,  who  foretold  the  destructton  of  Troy,  but 
was  disregarded. 

r  This  is  the  introduction  of  Cassandra's  prophecy,  from 
some  unknown  author. 
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up  the  days,  I  think  he  will  pass  over  before  a 
meeting  can  take  place.  I  wish  you  to  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  meagreness  of  two  letters 
which  I  have  receiyed  from  Pompeiua,  and  my 
own  full  replies.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  them.  I 
am  expecting  the  issue  of  this  rapid  march  of 
Caesar  through  Apulia  to  Brundisium.  I  wish  it 
were  anything  like  the  Parthian  incursions*.  As 
soon  as  I  hear  anything,  I  will  write  to  you.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  tell  me  what  good 
people  say.  There  are  reported  to  be  a  great  many 
in  Rome.  I  am  aware  that  you  do  not  go  into 
public ;  but  you  must  necessarily  hear  a  great  deal. 
I  remember  your  receiving  a  book,  sent  you  by 
Demetrius  Magnes,  upon  Concord.  I  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  lend  it  to  me.  You  see  what 
subject  I  am  considering. 

Cn.  Magnus,  Procomuly  to  Cicero,  Imperator, 
Q.  Fabitjs  came  to  me  the  29th  of  January. 
He  brings  information  that  L.  Domitius  with  his 
own  eleven  cohorts,  and  fourteen  cohorts  which 
Yibullius  has  brought  up,  is  on  his  way  to  join  me : 
that  he  had  intended  to  leave  Corfinium  the  13th 
of  February;  and  that  C.  Hirrus  with  five  cohorts 
would  follow.  I  am  of  opinion  you  should  come 
to  me  at  Luceria ;  for  here  I  think  you  will  be  in 
the  greatest  safety. 

M.  Cicero,  Imperator,  to  Cn,  MtignuSy  Proconsul. 
I  RECEIVED  your  letter  at  Formiae  the  15th  of 
February,  by  which  I  understood  that  the  transac- 
tions in  Picenum  were  much  more  favourable  than 
had  been  represented  to  me ;  and  it  was  with  plea- 
sure that  I  recognised  the  courage  and  diligence  of 
Yibullius.  On  the  coast,  over  which  I  have  been 
placed,  I  have  hitherto  thought  it  right  to  have  a 
ship  in  readiness :  for  what  I  hear,  and  what  I 
apprehend,  is  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  make  me 
think  it  my  duty  to  follow  whatever  plan  you 
should  advise.  Now,  since  by  your  authority  and 
counsel  I  am  in  better  hope,  if  you  think  it  possible 
to  maintain  Tarracina  and  the  sea-coast,  I  will 
continue  there,  although  there  are  no  garrisons 
in  the  towns.  For  there  is  nobody  of  condition  in 
these  parts,  except  M.  Eppius,  whom  I  have  de- 
sired to  remain  at  Mintumse.  He  is  an  active  and 
careful  man.  But  L.  Torquatus,  who  is  a  brave 
man,  and  in  authority,  is  not  at  Formis :  I  imagine 
he  is  gone  to  you.  I  came  to  Capua,  agreeably  to 
your  last  instructions,  the  very  day  on  which  you 
left  Teanum  Sidicinum ;  for  you  had  desired  me, 
together  with  M.  Considius  the  proprstor,  to  take 
care  of  the  affairs  in  that  part.  When  I  came 
thither,  I  found  that  T.  Ampius  was  raising  troops 
with  great  diligence,  which  were  transferred  to 
Libo,  who  had  also  great  zeal  and  authority  in  the 
colony.  I  remained  at  Capua  as  long  as  the  con- 
suls ;  and  came  thither  again  the  5th  of  February, 
as  the  consuls  had  appointed.  After  being  there 
three  days,  I  came  back  to  Formiie.  At  present  I 
am  uncertain  what  is  your  intention,  or  what  is 
your  plan  of  conducting  the  war.  If  you  think 
this  coast  should  be  maintained,  as  I  think 
it  may,  there  must  be  somebody  to  take  the  com- 
mand :  it  possesses  great  convenience  and  respect- 
ability, and  has  in  it  many  distinguished  citizens. 
But  if  all  our  forces  are  to  be  collected  into  one 


■  That  Is,  soon  over. 


place,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  join  you  immediately ; 
which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do,  as  I  told  you  the 
day  I  left  the  city.  If  I  appear  to  anybody  to  have 
been  backward  in  this  business,  I  do  not  rt^rd  it, 
provided  I  do  not  appear  so  to  you  :  yet  if,  as  I 
perceive,  war  must  be  waged,  I  trust  I  shall  easily 
satisfy  everybody.  I  send  to  you  M.  Tnllins,  my 
confidential  freed-man,  by  whom,  if  you  think  fit, 
you  may  write  to  me. 

Cn.  Magnus,  Proconsul,  to  M,  Cicero,  Impermlar. 

I  HOPE  you  are  welL  I  read  your  letter  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  recognised  also  your  former 
spirit  in  support  of  the  common  safety.  The  con- 
suls have  joined  the  army  which  I  have  had  in 
Apulia.  I  earnestly  exhort  you,  by  your  distin- 
guished and  unceasing  regard  for  the  republic^  to 
come  to  us,  that  we  may  by  our  united  counsels 
afford  help  and  assistance  to  this  afilicted  state.  I 
think  you  should  travel  by  the  Appian  road,  and 
reach  Brundisium  quickly. 

M.  Cicero,  Imperator,  to  Cn.  Magnus,  Proconsul. 

When  I  wrote  the  letter  which  was  delivered  to 
you  at  Canusium,  I  had  no  suspicion  that  you 
would  cross  the  sea  for  the  service  of  the  republic; 
but  was  in  great  hope  that  we  might  in  Italy  either 
establish  some  agreement,  which  seemed  to  me 
very  desirable,  or  with  the  highest  dignity  defend 
the  republic.  In  the  mean  time,  before  my  letter 
could  have  reached  you,  understanding  from  the 
instructions  which  you  sent  to  the  consuls  by 
D.  Lslius  what  was  your  intention,  I  did  not 
wait  till  I  should  hear  from  you,  but  immediately 
set  out,  with  my  brother  Quintus  and  our  childreUp 
to  join  you  in  Apulia.  When  I  came  to  Teanum 
Sidicinum,  C.  Messius  your  friend,  and  several 
others,  informed  me  that  Cssar  was  on  his  way  to 
Capua,  and  would  stop  at  Esemia  that  very  day. 
I  was  truly  concerned,  because  if  it  were  so,  1  con- 
sidered not  only  that  my  road  was  intercepted,  but 
that  I  was  myself  quite  cut  off  from  you.  I  there- 
fore proceeded  at  that  time  to  Cales,  where  I  might 
remain  tiU  I  should  receive  some  certain  information 
from  Esemia  about  what  I  had  heard.  While  I 
was  at  Cales  there  was  brought  to  me  a  copy  of  the 
letter  which  you  sent  to  the  consul  Lentulus, 
saying  that  you  had  received  one  from  L.  Domitius, 
the  17th  of  February,  of  which  you  subjoined  a 
copy ;  and  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
republic,  that  all  the  forces  should  be  collected 
into  one  place  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  directing 
him  to  leave  a  sufiicient  guard  at  Capua.  Upon 
reading  this  letter  I  was  of  the  same  opinion  as 
everybody  else,  that  you  would  proceed  with  all 
your  forces  to  Corfinium.  But  as  Cesar  had 
encamped  before  the  town,  I  did  not  think  it  safe 
for  me  to  go  thither.  While  we  remained  in 
anxious  expectation  of  the  issue,  we  heard  at  one 
and  the  same  time  both  what  had  happened  at 
Corfinium,  and  that  you  had  begun  to  make  your 
way  to  Brundisium :  and  when  I  and  my  brother 
had  determined  to  go  to  Brundisium,  we  were 
warned  by  many  people,  who  came  from  Samnium 
and  Apulia,  to  take  care  that  we  were  not  surprised 
by  Caesar ;  for  that  he  had  set  out  for  the  same 
place  to  which  we  were  going,  and  would  reach  his 
destination  quicker  than  we  could.  Upon  which 
neither  I,  nor  my  brother,  nor  any  of  our  friends. 
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thought  it  right  to  ran  the  risk  of  injuring  not 
merely  ourselves,  but  the  republic,  by  our  rashness ; 
especially  as  we  had  little  doubt  but  that,  if  even 
the  road  were  safe,  yet  we  should  not  now  be  able 
to  overtake  you.  In  the  mean  time  I  received  your 
letter  of  the  20th  of  February  from  Canusium,  in 
which  you  b^  that  we  would  come  quickly  to 
Brundisium.  This  I  received  on  the  27th,  when  I 
did  not  doubt  but  you  would  already  have  arrived 
at  Brundisium.  The  road  seemed  to  be  quite 
closed  against  us;  and  ourselves  to  be  taken  as 
completely  as  those  who  had  gone  to  Corfinium  : 
for  I  consider  as  taken,  not  only  those  who  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  armed  people,  hot  those 
likewise  who  are  excluded  from  certain  districts, 
and  have  come  within  the  garrisons  and  posts  of 
their  enemies.  In  this  state  my  first  wish  was, 
that  I  had  always  been  with  you,  as  I  mentioned 
to  you  when  I  wanted  to  decline  the  command  of 
Capua ;  which  I  did,  not  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
the  trouble,  but  because  T  saw  that  the  city  was 
incapable  of  being  kept  without  an  army,  and  I  was 
unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  the  same  accident, 
which  1  lament  in  the  case  of  our  brave  friends  ^ 
But  when  I  was  prevented  from  being  with  you,  I 
wish  I  could  have  been  made  acquainted  with  your 
designs :  for  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  guess 
them ;  as  I  should  sooner  have  thought  anything, 
than  that  this  cause  of  the  republic  could  not  be 
maintained  in  Italy  under  your  direction.  I  do  not 
mean  however  to  find  fault  with  your  determi- 
nation ;  but  I  mourn  over  the  fortune  of  the  re- 
public ;  nor  do  I  the  less  believe  you  to  have  acted 
with  good  reason  because  I  am  unacquainted  with 
your  purpose.  I  am  persuaded  you  remember 
what  was  always  my  opinion,  first,  respecting  the 
maintaining  peace,  even  upon  unequal  conditions ; 
then  respecting  the  city ;  for  on  the  subject  of 
Italy  you  never  opened  yourself  to  me.  But  I  do 
not  assume  to  myself  Uiat  my  opinion  ought  to 
have  prevailed :  I  adopted  yours.  And  I  did  this, 
not  for  the  republic's  sake,  about  which  I  despaired, 
rent  as  it  now  is,  and  incapable  of  being  raised  up 
without  a  ruinous  dvil  war;  but  I  sought  you, 
and  wished  to  be  with  you,  and  will  not  omit  an 
opportunity  of  it,  should  any  present  In  all  this 
business  I  was  well  aware  that  I  should  not  give 
satisfaction  to  such  as  were  eager  for  fighting :  for, 
in  the  first  place,  I  professed  that  I  wished  nothing 
more  than  peace :  not  but  I  feared  the  same  con- 
sequences as  they  did,  but  I  esteemed  even  those 
to  be  more  tolerable  than  a  dril  war.  Then  again, 
after  the  war  was  begun,  when  I  found  that  con- 
ditions of  peace  were  ofiiered  to  yon,  and  that  you 
made  an  honourable  and  full  reply  to  them,  I 
formed  my  own  determination,  which  I  trusted, 
according  to  your  usual  kindness  towards  me,  I 
should  easily  explain  to  your  satisfaction.  I  recol- 
lected that  I  was  one  who,  for  my  distinguished 
services  to  the  republic,  had  been  subjected  to  the 
saddest  and  most  cruel  sufferings ;  that  I  was  one 
who,  if  I  had  offended  him  ^,  to  whom  even 
while  we  were  in  arms  there  was  granted  a  second 
consulate,  and  a  most  ample  triumph,  I  should  be 
again  exposed  to  the  same  persecution  ;  since  the 
attacks  of  wicked  men  on  my  person  seemed  always 
to  have  something  of  popularity.  And  this  I  was 
not  forward  to  suspect,  till  it  was  openly  threatened. 

•  Who  were  obliged  to  surrt-nder  themselves  to  Cnsar. 
^  C«aar. 


Nor  did  I  so  much  dread  it,  if  it  were  necessary ; 
as  I  thought  it  prudent  to  avoid  it,  if  it  could  be 
done  vnth  honour.  (You  see  shortly  the  motives 
by  which  I  was  actuated  as  long  as  there  was  any 
hope  of  peace.  Circumstances  have  removed  aU 
power  of  doing  anything  further.  But  I  have  a  ready 
answer  for  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  me :  for 
I  have  been  no  more  a  friend  to  C.  Csesar'  than 
they ;  nor  have  they  been  more  attached  to  the 
republic  than  I.  The  difference  between  us  consists 
in  this ;  that  while  they  are  excellent  citizens,  and 
I'am  not  deficient  in  the  same  reputation,  I  pre- 
ferred settling  these  disputes  by  treaty,  which  I 
understood  to  be  your  vrish  also ;  they  by  arms. 
And  since  this  opinion  has  prevailed,  I  shall  take 
care  that  neither  the  republic  may  lose  the  affection 
of  a  citizen,  nor  you  that  of  a  friend. 


LETTER   XII. 

Thb  weakness  of  my  eyes  is  become  more 
troublesome  even  than  it  was  before;  I  determined, 
however,  to  dictate  this  rather  than  send  no  letter 
at  all  by  Gallus  Fabius^  who  is  so  much  attached 
to  us  both.  Yesterday  I  wrote  myself,  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  with  a  prophecy,  which  I  vrish  may 
prove  false.  The  occasion  of  this  letter  is,  not 
only  that  I  may  let  no  day  pass  without  writing  to 
you,  but,  what  is  a  juster  reason,  that  I  may  beg 
you  to  employ  a  little  portion  of  your  time  (and  it 
will  not  cost  you  much)  to  let  me  thoroughly  un- 
derstand your  sentiments.  I  am  still  at  liberty  to 
choose  what  course  I  should  adopt.  Nothing  has 
been  neglected  which  does  not  admit,  not  merely 
of  a  plausible,  but  a  satisfactory  excuse.  For 
surdy  I  have  not  done  wrong  in  wishing  to  decline 
the  proffered  administration  of  Capua,  that  I  might 
avoid  any  suspidon  rither  of  backwardness  in  rais- 
ing troops  or  of  treachery ;  nor,  after  the  conditions 
of  peace  brought  by  L.  Cesar  and  Fabatus,  in 
taking  care  not  to  offend  him,  to  whom  Pompdus, 
while  they  were  both  in  arms,  had  offered  the  con- 
sulate and  a  triumph.  Neither  can  anybody  justly 
blame  these  last  measures  of  not  crossing  the  sea, 
which,  though  it  was  matter  of  consideration,  yet 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  accomplish  ;  nor  ought 
1  to  have  suspected  such  a  step,  especially  as  from 
Pompdus's  own  letter  I  conduded  (and  I  percdve 
that  you  were  of  the  same  opinion)  that  he  would 
go  to  support  Domitius.  And  in  truth  I  wanted  a 
longer  time  to  determine  what  was  right,  and  what 
I  ought  to  do.  In  the  first  place  then,  diough  you 
have  given  me  generally  your  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject, yet  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  write  to  me 
more  particularly.  In  the  next  place  I  wish  you 
to  look  a  little  into  futurity,  and  fancy  to  yourself 
the  character  I  ought  to  support,  and  how  you 
think  I  can  be  of  most  use  to  the  republic, — ^whe- 
ther there  is  any  room  for  a  pacific  personage,  or 
whether  everything  rests  with  the  military.  I, 
who  measure  everything  by  duty^,  recollect,  how- 
ever, your  advice*,  which  if  I  had  followed  I 

c  Caius  Julius  Caraar,  the  latter  of  which  names  are  more 
familiar  to  the  Enf^lish  reader. 

*  This  alludes  to  the  principles  of  the  Academic  sect, 
which  Cicero  followed. 

«  Atticufl,  in  conformity  with  his  own  principles  as  an 
Epicurean,  having  recommended  Cicero  not  to  provoke 
hottUity  at  the  time  of  Clodius's  machinations,  which 
ended  in  Cicero's  banishment. 
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should  not  have  felt  the  miseries  of  those  times.  I 
remember  what  you  then  recommended  through 
Theophanes  and  Culeo,  and  I  often  recollected  it 
with  regret  Now  then  at  least  let  me  revert  to 
that  estimation  of  things  which  I  formerly  rejected, 
and  consider  not  only  what  is  glorious  but  a  little 
also  what  is  expedient.  But  I  prescribe  nothing  ; 
I  wish  you  to  give  me  exactly  your  own  opinion. 
I  should  be  glad  also  if  you  would  find  out  as  cor- 
rectly  as  you  can  (and  you  will  meet  with  persons 
through  whom  yon  may  do  it)  what  our  friend 
LentiUus,  what  Domitius,  is  doing,  or  what  he 
means  to  do ;  how  they  conduct  themselves,  ^ 
whether  they  accuse  or  are  angry  with  anybody. 
With  anybody,  do  I  say  ?  With  Pompetus.  Pom- 
peius  throws  all  the  bkune  upon  Domitius,  as 
appears  by  his  letter,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy. 
You  will  see  after  these  matters ;  and,  as  I  men- 
tioned to  you  before,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you  to 
send  me  the  book  which  Demetrius  Magnes  pre- 
sented to  you  upon  Concord. 

Cn,  Magnus,  Proconauly  to  C.  Mareellut '  and 
L,  LenhtltUf  Consult, 
As  I  considered  that,  while  our  troops  were 
dispersed,  we  could  neither  render  any  service  to 
the  republic  nor  defend  ourselves, — therefore  I 
wrote  to  L.  Domitius  first  to  come  to  me  himself 
with  his  whole  force,  or  if  he  doubted  about  him- 
self,  to  send  me  the  nineteen  cohorts  which  were 
on  their  way  to  me  from  Picenum.  What  I  feared 
has  happened, — that  Domitius  was  hemmed  in, 
without  being  strong  enough  to  form  an  encamp- 
ment, because  he  had  my  nineteen  cohorts  and  his 
own  twelve  distributed  in  three  different  towns, 
having  placed  part  at  Alba  and  part  at  Sulmo, — 
nor  could  he  disengage  them  if  he  would.  I  am 
now,  therefore,  in  the  greatest  anxiety.  For  I 
wish  to  relieve  so  many  valuable  men  firom  the 
hazard  of  a  siege,  and  am  unable  to  go  to  their 
assistance, — for  I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  let  these 
two  legions  be  conducted  thither, — out  of  which  I 
have  not  been  able  to  collect  more  than  fourteen  f 
cohorts,  having  sent  a  garrison  to  Bmndisinm,  and 
not  thinking  that  Canusium  ought  to  be  left  un- 
protected in  my  absence.  I  sent  word  to  D. 
Laelius  that  I  hoped  to  have  an  increase  of  force, 
so  that  if  you  thought  well  of  it  one  of  you  might 
join  me  ;  the  other  might  go  into  Sicily  with  such 
troops  as  you  have  obtained  at  Capua  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  together  with  those  which  have 
been  raised  by  Faustus  ;  that  Domitius  with  his 
twelve  cohorts  should  proceed  to  the  same  destina- 
tion ;  that  all  the  remaining  forces  should  be  col- 
lected at  Brundisium,  and  from  thence  should  be 
transported  in  ships  to  Dyrrachium.  Now,  since 
at  this  time  I  am  no  more  able  than  you  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  Domitius,  I  must  leave  him  to 
extricate^  himself  through  the  mountains.  I 
cannot  suffer  the  enemy  to  attack  these  fourteen, 
cohorts,  which  I  have  in  a  doubtful  disposition,  or 

'  In  the  text  it  is  M.  Maroellus ;  but,  m  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  this  being  a  mistake.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  altering  it. 

r  The  complete  legions  contained  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort 
being  divided  into  three  manlpuli,  and  each  manipulus 
into  two  centuries.  Had  the  numbers  therefore  been  com- 
plete, which  they  seldom  were,  the  legion  would  have 
contained  6000  men. 

h  The  passage  in  the  original  is  defective.  I  have  given 
what  I  suppose  to  be  the  true  meaning. 


to  come  up  with  me  in  my  march :  on  which 
account  I  have  thought  it  right  (and  I  find  that 
Marcellus,  and  the  rest  of  our  order*  who  are  here, 
are  of  the  same  opinion)  to  conduct  the  force  I 
have  with  me  to  Brundisium.  I  beg  you  to  ooUect 
whatever  soldiers  you  can,  and  to  come  to  the  same 
place  as  soon  as  possible.  I  think  you  may  dis- 
tribute among  the  men  which  you  have  with  you 
the  arms  you  were  going  to  send  me.  You  will 
confer  a  great  service  on  the  republic  by  transport- 
ing the  supernumerary  arms  on  beasts  of  burden  to 
Brundisium.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  give 
notice  to  my  people  upon  this  subject.  I  have 
sent  to  the  praetors  P.  Lupus  and  C.  Coponius  to 
join  me,  and  to  conduct  to  you  what  troops  they 


Cn.  Magnus,  Proconsul,  to  Domitius,  Proconsul, 
I  AM  surprised  that  yon  have  not  written  to  me* 
and  that  all  information  about  the  republic  should 
come  to  me  firom  others  rather  than  firom  you. 
While  our  troops  are  dispersed  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  be  equal  to  our  adversaries.  With  our 
forces  united  I  hope  we  may  be  of  service  to  the 
republic  and  to  the  common  safety.  When,  there- 
fore, you  had  determined,  as  Vibullius  wrote  me 
word,  to  leave  Corfinium  the  9th  of  February  with 
the  army,  and  to  come  to  me,  I  wonder  what 
should  have  caused  you  to  change  your  mind.  For 
the  reason  which  Vibullius  mentions  is  of  little 
weight,  that  you  had  heard  of  Caesar's  having  left 
Firmum,  and  being  arrived  at  CastrumTmentinnm ; 
for  the  nearer  the  enemy  approached,  the  more 
expeditiously  ought  you  to  have  acted,  in  order  to 
join  me  before  Caesar  could  obstruct  your  road  or  , 
cut  off  the  communication  between  us :  therefore, 
I  beg  and  entreat  you  again  and  again,  as  I  have 
not  ceased  to  do  in  my  former  letters,  to  come  to  j 
Luceria  on  the  earliest  day,  before  Caesar  can  bring 
together  into  one  place  the  forces  which  he  pur- 
posed to  collect,  and  separate  us  from  each  other : 
or  if  you  meet  with  impediments  from  some  who 
would  save  their  own  troops,  at  least  it  is  reasonable 
that  I  should  desire  you  would  send  me  those 
cohorts  which  are  come  from  Picenum  and  Cama- 
rinum,  and  have  left  their  own  fortunes. 

Cn,  Magnus  ^  Proconsul,  to  Domitius,  Proconsul. 
M.  Calbnius  brought  me  your  letter  the  1 8th 
of  February,  in  which  you  say  that  you  mean  to 
observe  Caesar's  motions,  and  if  he  should  attempt 
to  come  towards  roe  by  the  sea-coast  that  you  will 
immediately  join  me  in  Samnium,— or  if  he  should 
loiter  about  those  parts  that  you  are  disposed  to 
resist  him,  whenever  he  comes  within  your  reach. 
T  have  a  just  sense  of  your  spirit  and  courage  in 
this  determination ;  but  we  must  take  great  care 
that  our  forces  are  not  so  divided  as  to  render  us 
unequal  to  our  adversary,  who  has  already  a  great 
many  troops,  and  will  shortly  have  more.  For 
with  your  usual  prudence  you  ought  to  consider 
not  only  how  many  cohorts  Caesar  can  at  present 
bring  against  you,  but  what  numbers  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  he  will  in  a  short  time  collect.  This  ia 
confirmed  by  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
Bussenius,  in  which  he  says,  what  I  have  heard 
also  from  others  J,  that  Curio  is  collecting  the 

*  The  order  of  senators. 

J I  have  translated  this  as  if  it  were  written  aliU, 
of  iUii  ;  for  this,  I  doubt  not.  is  the  proper  reading. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS, 
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garrisons  from  Umbria  and  Tuscany,  and  proceed- 
ing  to  join  Csesar.  If  these  forces  should  anite, 
and  part  should  be  sent  to  Alba,  part  shoold  come 
against  you, — ^withoat  fighting,  but  only  defending 
themselves  in  their  quarters,  you  will  be  embar- 
rassed, and  unable  alone  to  resist  such  numbers 
with  your  present  force,  so  as  to  admit  of  your 
foraging.  For  these  reasons  I  strongly  advise  yon 
to  come  hither  as  soon  as  possible  with  your  whole 
force.  The  consuls  have  determined  to  do  the 
same.  I  sent  you  advice  by  Metusdlius,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prevent  my  two  legions  from 
being  brought  to  face  Ceesar  without  the  Picentine 
cohorts.  You  must  not,  therefore,  be  uneasy  if 
you  should  hear  of  my  retreating,  in  case  Ciesar 
comes  towards  me, — as  I  think  it  right  to  provide 
against  the  embarrassment  of  being  surrounded  ; 
for  I  can  neither  form  a  camp,  owing  to  the  season 
of  the  year  and  the  disposition  of  the  soldiers,  ner 
can  I  safely  bring  together  the  troops  out  of  all  the 
towns  for  fear  of  having  my  retreat  cut  off.  I  have 
therefore  collected  at  Luceria  not  more  than  four- 
teen cohorts.  The  consuls  will  either  bring  all  the 
garrisons,  or  will  go  into  Sicily  :  for  it  is  expedient 
either  to  have  a  strong  army  with  which  we  may 
rely  upon  breaking  through  the  enemy,  or  else  to 
get  possession  of  such  countries  in  which  we  can 
defend  ourselves, — ^neither  of  which  is  at  present 
the  case ;  for  Csesar  is  already  master  of  a  great 
part  of  Italy,  and  his  army  is  superior  bo&  in 
appointments  and  numbers  to  mine.'  We  must, 
therefore,  take  care  to  pay  the  utmost  attention  to 
the  republic.  I  beg  you  again  and  again  to  come 
to  me  as  soon  as  possible  with  all  your  forces. 
We  may  yet  raise  up  the  republic  if  we  unite  our 
counsels  in  conducting  the  business  ;  but  if  we  are 
disunited  we  must  be  weak.  Such  is  my  ultimate 
opinion. 

Since  writing  this,  Sica  has  brought  me  your 
letter  and  instructions.  Respecting  your  wish  that 
I  should  go  to  you,  I  do  not  consider  it  possible 
for  me  to  do  it^  because  I  have  no  great  confidence 
in  these  legions. 

Cia.  MaffniUt  Proconsul^  to  DomUiiUt  Proconsul, 
I  RBCKivED  your  letter  the  17th  of  February, 
in  which  you  inform  me  that  Caesar  has  pitched  his 
camp  before  Corfinium.  What  I  supposed,  and 
forewarned  you,  has  happened, — that  he  does  not 
wish  at  present  to  engage  in  battle  with  you  ;  but 
that  he  will  collect  together  all  his  forces  and 
hamper  you  so  as  to  prevent  your  joining  me,  and 
uniting  those  troops  of  the  best  citizens  with  these 
legions,  whose  disposition  is  doubtful^ — which 
makes  me  the  more  concerned  at  your  account. 
For  1  cannot  sufficiently  rely  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  soldiers  whom  1  have  with  me  to  risk  the 
whole  fortune  of  the  republic ;  nor  have  those 
joined  who  have  been  enrolled  by  the  consuls  out 
of  the  levies.  Therefore  try  if  by  any  means  you 
can  even  now  manage  to  extricate  yourself,  that 
you  may  come  hither  as  soon  as  possible  before  all 
the  adversary's  forces  are  united.  For  men  cannot 
very  quickly  arrive  here  from  the  levies, — and  if 
they  did|  it  does  not  escape  you  how  little  they  can 
be  trusted  against  veteran  legions  while  they  are 
not  so  much  as  known  to  each  other. 


LETTER  XIII. 


The  hand-writing  of  a  clerk  will  show  you  that 
my  eyes  are  not  yet  well ;  and  the  same  cause  will 
make  me  short ;  though  at  present  I  have  nothing 
to  tell  you.  My  only  expectation  is  in  the  news 
from  Brundisinm.  If  Csesar  should  have  come  up 
with  our  friend  Cneus,  the  hope  of  peace  is  very 
doubtful ;  but  if  he  should  have  passed  over  first, 
there  is  danger  of  a  destructive  war.  But  do  you 
perceive  with  what  a  man  the  republic  has  to  do  ? 
how  acute !  how  vigilant !  how  ready !  If  forsooth 
he  puts  nobody  to  death,  and  plunders  nobody,  he 
will  be  most  loved  by  the  very  people  who  were 
most  afraid  of  him.  it  have  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation with  the  towns^people,  and  with  those  from^ 
the  country;  they  care  absolutely  about  nothing 
but  their  fields,  and  their  pleasure-houses,  and  their 
pelf.  See  how  things  are  changed.  Him'*,  on 
whom  they  once  relied,  they  fear ;  and  they  love 
this  man  ^  whom  they  used  to  dread.  I  cannot 
without  grief  reflect  upon  the  errors  and  misconduct 
of  our  party,  through  which  this  has  happened.  I 
told  you  what  dangers  I  apprehended.  I  am  in 
expectation  of  hearing  from  you. 


LETTER  XIV. 

I  AM  afraid  my  daily  letters  must  be  troublesome 
to  you,  especially  as  I  can  send  you  no  news,  nor 
indeed  find  any  new  subject  to  write  upon.  And  if 
I  were  expressly  to  send  messengers  to  you  about 
nothing  at  all,  I  should  act  absurdly ;  but  when 
people  are  going,  particularly  my  own  servants,  I 
cannot  suffer  them  to  go  without  writing  something 
to  you.  .  Besides,  believe  me,  I  feel  some  relief  in 
these  miseries  while  I  talk,  as  it  were,  with  you ; 
and  still  more  when  1  read  your  letters.  I  think 
indeed  there  has  been  no  time  since  this  flight  and 
trepidation,  when  this  intercourse  of  letters  could 
with  more  propriety  be  interrupted;  as  nothing 
new  is  heard  at  Rome ;  nor  in  these  parts,  whi^ 
are  two  or  three  days  nearer  to  Bnindisium  than 
you  are.  It  is  at  Bnindisium  that  all  the  struggle 
of  this  first  season  passes.  I  am  distracted  with 
anxiety  about  the  event.  But  I  shall  know  all 
before  you;  for  I  find  that  Cesar  set  out  from 
Corfinium  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on 
which  Pompeius  set  out  in  the  morning  from 
Canusium,  that  is  the  21st  of  February.  But  such 
is  the  manner  of  Cesar's  march,  and  with  such 
allowances  does  he  urge  the  speed  of  his  soldiers, 
that  I  dread  his  getting  to  Brundisium  sooner  than 
is  to  be  wished.  You  will  say,  *'  What  good  is 
there  in  anticipating  the  distress  of  such  an  event, 
which  in  three  days  you  will  know  ?''  There  is 
none  indeed.  Bat,  as  I  said  before,  I  love  to 
converse  with  you.  Besides,  you  must  know  that  I 
begin  to  waver  in  my  opinion,  which  seemed  to  be 
already  fixed.  For  the  authorities'",  which  you 
approve,  are  not  satisfactory  to  me.  For  what 
have  they  ever  done  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
the  republic?  or  who  expects  from  them  anything 
praise -worthy  ?  not  that  I  mean  to  applaud  those 
who  have  crossed  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 

k  Pompeius.  ^  CaNar. 

n  M.  Lepidus,  L.  Vokatius  ToUus.  See  book  viU.  let- 
ters land  9l 
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ing  the  preparations  for  war ;  however  intolerable 
maj  be  the  present  state  of  affaire ;  for  I  see  how 
great  and  bow  ruinous  the  war  must  be.  But  I 
am  influenced  by  regard  for  an  individual,  to  whom 
it  seems  due  that  I  should  be  a  companion  in  his 
X  flight,  and  an  assistant  in  restoring  the  republic. 
**  So  often  then  do  you  change  your  mind  ?"  I 
convene  with  you  as  with  myself;  and  who  is 
there  but  in  a  case  of  such  moment  argues  variously 
with  himself?  at  the  same  time  I  wish  to  elicit 
your  opinion ;  that  if  it  is  still  the  same,  I  may  be 
the  more  determined ;  if  it  is  changed,  that  I  may 
assent  to  it.  It  is  of  importance  to  the  subject  of 
my  doubt,  to  know  what  Domitius  will  do,  and 
what  our  friend  Lentnlns.  We  have  various 
reports  about  Domitius ;  sometimes,  that  he  is  at 
Tibertum,  or  at  Lepidus's  house ;  or  that  Lepidus 
is  gone  with  him  to  the  city ;  which  I  And  is  not 
true ;  for  Lepidus  says  that  it  is  uncertain  where 
he  is  gone,  and  that  he  does  not  know  whether  his 
object  be  to  conceal  himself,  or  to  reach  the  sea. 
He  is  equally  ignorant  about  his  son.  He  adds, 
what  is  distressing,  that  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  Domitius  had  at  Corfininm,  has  never  been 
delivered  to  him.  We  hear  nothing  of  Lentulus. 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  find  out  these  things, 
and  let  me  know. 


LETTER  XV. 
On  the  3d  of  March,  JSgypta  delivered  to  me  two 
lettera  from  you  ;  one  an  old  one,  dated  February 
26,  which  you  mention  to  have  given  to  Pinarius, 
whom  I  have  not  seen.  In  this  you  express  your 
anxiety  to  know  what  has  been  done  by  Vibullius, 
who  was  sent  on**  before.  But  Cesar  has  not  so 
much  as  seen  him.  In  another  letter  I  perceive 
that  you  are  aware  of  this.  You  desire  also  to 
know  how  I  receive  Ciesar  on  his  return :  but  I 
mean  to  avoid  him  altogether.  You  mention 
besides,  that  yon  meditate  a  Haemonian  flight^, 
and  a  change  of  your  life ;  which  I  think  yon 
must  adopt :  also  that  you  are  uncertain  whedier 
Domitius  has  his  fasces^  with  him  ;  but  as  soon  as 
you  know,  you  will  inform  me.  You  have  my 
reply  to  your  flrat  letter.  There  are  two  subsequent 
ones,  both  dated  the  28th  of  February,  which  have 
plucked  me  from  my  former  resolution 4,  in  which, 
as  I  before  wrote  to  you,  I  was  already  wavering. 
What  you  say,  "  that  Jupiter  himself  forbids  it'," 
has  no  weight  with  me.  For  there  is  danger  in 
displeasing  either  party :  and  the  superiority  is  still 
uncertain,  though  the  worst  cause  has  the  appear- 

B  YibuUiua  was  of  Pompelus's  party,  was  taken  by  Cesar 
at  Corfinium,  and  tbenoe  despatched  to  Pompoius  with 
propoflals  of  peace,  which  the  latter  disregarding  never  aent 
hackYtbulliuBatall. 

o  The  text  is  probably  oormpt  It  appears  to  be  copied 
from  Atticua's  own  expression  in  allusion  to  some  story 
that  has  been  lost  It  may  be  believed  that  he  meant  to 
signify  a  design  of  retiring  into  Eplnis. 

p  Domitius  had  been  nominated  to  succeed  Cesar  in 
Gaul.  If  he  had  the  fasces  carried  before  him,  it  would  be 
a  mark  of  his  assuming  the  authority  in  opposition  to 
Cosar.  His  example  would  be  valuable  to  Cicero,  who 
was  likewise  encumbered  with  his  llctors.  See  letter  J  of 
this  book. 

(|  Persuading  him  now  to  leave  Italy,  contrary  to  the 
determination  he  had  once  formed. 

r  These  words  are,  no  doubt,  copied  from.  Atticus's  own 
exprpssion :  the  meaning  pnibably  is,  that  the  cause  of  the 
republic  seemed  to  be  abandoned  by  the  gods. 


ance  of  being  best  provided.  I  am  not  mored 
either  by  the  consuls,  who  are  themselves  more 
easily  moved  than  a  leaf  or  a  feather.  It  is  the 
consideration  of  my  duty  that  distracts  me,  and 
has  done  from  the  beginning.  It  is  certainly  safer 
to  remain ;  but  is  thought  more  honourable  to  cross 
the  sea.  At  the  same  time  I  would  rather  many 
should  think  I  had  acted  imprudentiy,  than  a  few 
dishonourably.  As  to  what  you  ask  about  Lepidus 
and  Tullus ;  it  is  not  doubted*  but  they  will  present 
themselves  to  Cssar,  and  will  go  into  the  senate. 
Your  last  letter  is  dated  the  first  of  March,  in 
which  you  wish  for  a  meeting*,  and  do  not  despair 
of  peace.  But  while  I  write  this,  I  neither  believe 
they  will  meet ;  nor,  if  they  did,  that  Pompeias 
would  agree  to  any  tern^s.  Yon  seem  to  entertain 
no  doubt  of  what  I  ought  to  do,  provided  the 
consuls  should  cross  the  sea :  they  certainly  crass 
it  I  or  as  things  are  now,  have  already  crossed. 
But  observe,  that,  except  Appius,  there  is  scarcely 
anybody  who  has  not  a  right  to  do  so*^.  For 
they  either  have  some  command,  as  Pompeius,  as 
Scipio,  Setenas,  Fannius,  Voconius,Sestius,and  the 
consuls  themselves,  who  have  by  ancient  custom 
the  privilege  of  visiting  all  the  provinces ;  or  they 
are  lieutenants  under  these.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
argue  the  point  I  see  what  is  your  opinion,  and 
am  pretty  well  satisfied  on  the  subject  of  my  duty. 
I  would  write  more,  if  I  could  do  it  myself*;  I 
shall  be  better  able  two  days  hence.  I  send  yon  a 
copy  of  Baltrtis  ComeUns's  letter,  which  1  received 
the  same  day  as  youra,  that  you  may  pity  my  con- 
dition when  yon  see  me  thus  mocked**. 

Baibua  to  CieerOy  Imperaior.  , 

Undbrtakb,  I  entreat  you,  Cicero,  the  care  and 
consideration  most  becoming  your  high  character, 
of  bringing  back  again  to  their  former  harmony 
Caesar  and  Pompeius,  who  have  been  torn  asunder 
by  the  perfidy  of  certain  persons.  Believe  me, 
Caesar  will  not  only  put  himself  in  your  power,  but 
will  esteem  it  a  great  fiivour  conferred  upon  hira, 
if  you  apply  yourself  to  this  business.  I  should  be 
glad  if  Pompeius  would  do  the  same ;  though  I 
rather  wish,  than  expect,  that  he  can  be  brought  to 
any  terms  at  such  a  time.  But  when  he  has  stopped 
his  flight,  and  laid  aside  his  fears,  I  shall  begin  not 
to  despair  of  the  influence  your  authority  may  have 
with  him.  Caesar  is  pleased,  and  I  am  most 
particularly  so,  with  your  wishing  my  friend  Len- 
tnlns the  consul  to  remain  here.  For  I  have  that 
regard  for  him,  that  I  do  not  love  Cesar  better. 
If  he  had  suffered  me  to  talk  with  him  as  1 
used  to  do,  and  had  not  wholly  rejected  my  con- 
versation, I  should  be  less  uneasy  than  I  am.  Do 
not  imagine  that  at  this  time  anybody  is  more  vexed, 

*  I  have  interpreted  this  sentence  as  if  the  words  nom 
dubitant  wore  independent  of  Uli,  which  latter  word  I  ood- 
ceive  to  be  connected  with  Juturi  tint.  **  People  do  not 
doubt  but  th^  will  Join  Cesar.**  For  this  interpretation 
of  dubitant,  see  book  iv.  letter  3,  note  >.  Otherwise  it 
appears  very  harsh  to  say  that  they  did  not  themaolves 
doubt  but  they  should  Join  him,  &c. 

*  Between  Cesar  and  Pompeius.  See  letter  9  of  this 
book. 

«  The  senators  were  not  at  liberty  to  quit  Italy  but  upon 
some  public  duty. 

^  He  was  probably  prevented  by  the  infirmity  of  his 
eyes,  which  he  hoped  a  few  days  would  now  entirely 
remove. 

*  Flattered  with  mock  respect. 
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than  I,  when  I  see  hiniy  whom  I  love  more  than 
myself,  conducting  himself  in  his  oonsolate  like 
any  thing  rather  than  a  consul.  But  if  he  will  he 
ruled  hy  you,  and  will  take  my  word  about  Caesar, 
and  spend  the  remaining  part  of  his  consulate  in 
Rome  ;  I  shall  begin  to  entertain  hope,  that  by  the 
recommendation  even  of  the  senate,  upon  your 
authority  and  at  his  motion,  Pompeius  and  Csesar 
may  be  united.  If  this  is  accomplished,  I  shall 
think  I  have  lived  lone  enough.  I  am  sure  you 
must  approve  of  Caesars  whole  conduct  respecting 
Corfinium;  as  in  such  a  business  it  could  not 
terminate  more  favourably,  than  by  being  effected 
without  bloodshed.  I  am  glad  you  were  pleased 
with  the  arrival  of  mine  and  your  friend  Balbna'. 
All  that  he  has  told  you  about  Caesar,  or  that 
Csesar  has  written,  I  am  persuaded,  whatever  turn 
his  affairs  may  take,  he  will  prove  to  you  by  his 
conduct  that  he  has  written  in  great  sincerity. 


LETTER    XVI. 

EvBRTTHiNG  is  ready  for  me,  excepting  a  road 
to  conduct  me  in  secrecy  and  safety  to  the  Adriatic 
sea.  For  I  cannot  take  advantage  of  the  sea  here ', 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  But  how  shall  I  get 
thither,  where  my  inclination  leads  me,  and  circum- 
stances call  me  ?  For  it  is  necessary  to  set  out 
speedily,  that  I  may  not  meet  with  some  obstacle 
to  stop  me.  Yet  my  inducement  to  go  is  not  he" 
whom  one  might  suppose;  whom  I  have  long 
known  to  be  a  bad  politician,  and  now  find  to  be 
also  a  bad  genend.  It  is  not  he  therefore  that 
influences  me  ;  but  the  talk  of  the  world,  of  which 
I  am  informed  by  Philotimus.     He  says  that  I  am 

X  BalbuA  the  younger,  [see  letter  9  of  this  book,]  nephew 
to  him  who  writes  this  letter. 

7  The  Mediterranean  washing  the  southern  coast  of  Italy, 
from  whence  Cicero  writes. 

«  Pompeius. 


reproached  by  all  the  principal  people.  Ye  gods ! 
by  what  principal  people?  By  those  who  are 
running  to  meet,  and  to  sell  themselves  to  Cesar  ? 
The  towns  salute  him  as  a  god.  And  they  do  not 
dissemble,  as  when  they  put  up  vows  for  Pompeius 
in  his  sickness :  but  whatever  this  Pisistratus*  has 
not  inflicted,  is  as  much  a  subject  of  gratitude,  as 
if  be  had  prevented  some  other  person  firom  inflict- 
ing it.  This  man  ^  they  hope  to  propitiate ;  the 
other  ^  they  think  exasperated.  What  greetings  do 
you  think  are  made  from  the  towns  ?  What  hon- 
ours ?  ' *  They  are  afraid, ' '  you  will  say.  I  believe 
it ;  but  they  are  more  afraid  of  the  other  <*.  They 
are  delighted  with  Caesar's  insidious  clemency : 
they  dread  Pompdus's  anger.  The  850  judges', 
who  were  particularly  attached  to  our  Cnaeus,  some 
of  whom  I  see  every  day,  dread  certain  threats  of 
his  at  Luceria'.  I  ask  again  then,  who  are  these 
principal  people,  who  would  drive  me  out,  while 
they  remain  themselves  at  home  ?  Nevertheless, 
whoever  they  are,  **  1  respect  the  Trojans  r."  At 
the  same  time  I  know  what  I  have  to  hope ;  and 
go  to  join  one,  who  is  better  prepared  to  lay  waste 
Italy  than  to  conquer  it ;  in  short,  whom  I  expect 
— ^indeed  while  I  am  writing  this,  March  2d,  I  am 
expecting  to  hear  something  from  Brundisium. 
What  something  ?  How  shamefully  he^  has  run 
away  from  thence ;  and  by  what  road  this  con- 
queror *  returns,  and  whither.  Which  when  I  have 
ascertained,  if  he  comes  by  the  Appian  road,  I  think 
of  going  to  Arpinum. 

■  Cesar.  b  Caesar. 

c  Pompeios.  ^  Pompeius. 

•  The  number  of  Judges  varied  at  different  times.  They 
were  chosen  /umoally  from  the  three  different  orden  of 
oitisois,  and  oorresponded  more  nearly  to  our  jurymen  than 
to  onr  Judges. 

'  The  apprehension  of  a  proscription.  See  letter  11  of 
this  book. 

z  See  book  vU.  letter  IS,  and  book  il.  letter  A. 

^  Pompeiua  *  Caaar. 


BOOK    IX. 


LETTER  I. 
Bbfore  you  read  this,  I  imagine  I  shall  know 
what  has  been  done  at  Brundisium ;  for  Cnaeus 
set  out  from  Canusium  the  22d  of  February,  and 
I  am  writing  the  6th  of  March,  the  13th  day 
afterwards  J.  In  the  mean  tfane  I  am  distracted 
with  the  expectation  of  every  hour ;  and  am  sur- 
prised that  no  rumour  even  should  yet  have  reached 
us.  This  silence  is  quite  wonderful.  But  it  is 
perhaps  idle  to  vex  oneself  about  what  must  soon 
he  known.  I  am  uneasy  at  not  yet  having  been 
able  to  find  out  where  our  friend  Lentulus,  where 
Domitius  is.  And  I  want  to  know,  that  I  may 
the  more  readily  understand  what  they  mean  to 
do  ;  whether  they  will  join  Pompeius  ;  and,  if  so, 
by  what  way,  or  when  they  will  go.  I  understand 
the  city  is  already  full  of  the  principal  citizens, 

i  In  the  original  it  Is  the  14th  day,  1 
In  their  computation  of  time,  were  a 
both  the  first  and  the  hut  day. 


and  that  Sk>8iu8  and  Lupus  ^,  whom  our  Cnaeus 
expected  to  be  at  Brundisium  before  him,  are 
tr3ring  causes.  From  these  parts  numbers  are 
going  up.  Even  M.  Lepidus,  with  whom  I  used 
to  spend  my  day,  thinks  of  going  to-morrow.  I 
shall  however  remain  in  Formianum,  that  I  may 
receive  the  earlier  intelligence  ;  I  then  design  to 
go  to  Arpinum  ;  and  thence  to  the  Adriatic  sea  by 
the  most  unfrequented  road,  having  first  set  aside 
or  wholly  dismissed  my  lictors.  For  I  hear  that 
many  respectable  people,  who  on  this  and  former 
occasions  have  rendered  good  serrice  to  the  re. 
public,  disapprove  of  my  delay,  and  make  many 
severe  observations  upon  me  in  their  convivial 
meetings.  Let  us  give  way  then,  and  in  order  to 
show  Uiat  we  are  good  dtixens,  let  us  make  war 
upon  Italy  by  sea  <  and  land :  and  let  us  once  more 
light  up  against  us  the  enmity  of  wicked  men. 
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which  was  just  extinguished  ;  and  let  us  follow  the 
counsels  of  Lucceias  and  Theophanes  >".  For 
Scipio  either  goes  into  Syria  by  his  lot,  or  honour- 
ably attends  his  son-in-law",  or  avoids  the  anger 
of  Caesar :  the  Marcelli,  if  they  were  not  afraid 
of  Caesar's  sword,  would  stay  behind  :  Appius  is 
influenced  by  the  same  apprehension,  and  some 
recent  causes  of  enmity:  besides  him,  and  C. 
Cassitts,  the  others  are  lieutenants  ;  Faustus  is 
proquiestor :  I  am  the  only  person  at  liberty  to 
choose  the  course  I  shall  take  ^.  My  brother  will 
go  with  me ;  though  it  is  not  reasonable  that  he 
should  share  my  fortunes  on  this  occasion,  which 
will  more  particularly  expose  him  to  Caesar's  dis- 
pleasure ;  but  I  cannot  prevail  upon  him  to  stay. 
We  shall  thus  give  to  Pompeius  what  we  owe  him. 
Indeed  nobody  else  moves  me  ;  neither  the  talk  of 
good  men,  of  whom  there  are  none,  nor  the  cause 
itself,  which  has  been  conducted  timidly,  and  will 
be  prosecuted  wickedly  p.  To  him,  to  him  alone  I 
give  this,  while  he  does  not  even  ask  it,  but  sup- 
ports (as  he  says  4)  not  his  own  cause,  but  that  of 
the  public.  I  shiJl  be  glad  to  know  what  yon 
think  about  going  to  Epinis. 


LETTER   IL 

Though  I  am  expecting  a  longer  letter  from 
you  on  the  7th  of  March,  which  I  think  is  your 
well  day,  yet  I  have  thought  it  right  to  reply  to 
that  short  one  which  you  &spatched  on  the  5th, 
when  the  fit  was  going  off.  You  say  yon  are  glad 
that  I  have  staid  ;  and  tell  me  that  you  continue 
in  your  opinion.  But  in  your  former  letters  you 
seemed  to  me  not  to  doubt  but  that  I  ought  to  go, 
provided  Cnaeus  should  embark  with  a  respectable 
attendance,  and  the  consuls  should  pass  over. 
Have  you  then  forgot  this  ?  or  did  I  not  rightly 
understand  you  ?  or  have  you  changed  your  opi. 
nion  ?  But  either  in  the  letter  which  I  am 
expecting  I  shall  see  distinctly  what  you  think,  or 
I  shall  solicit  another.  Nothing  has  yet  been 
heard  from  Brundisium.  What  a  difficult  and 
hopeless  state  !  How  in  reasoning  upon  it  you 
leave  nothing  unsaid !  Yet  in  conclusion,  how 
you  explain  nothing  of  your  real  sentiments !  You 
are  glad  that  I  am  not  with  Pompeius ;  and  yet 
you  state  how  disgraceful  it  would  be  for  me  to  be 
present '  while  anything  is  said  against  him,  and 
how  impossible  to  approve  it.  I  must  certainly 
then  oppose  it.  "  God  forbid,"  you  say.  What 
therefore  is  to  be  done,  if  in  the  one  case  there 
is  guilt,  in  the  other  punishment  ?  **  Obtain," 
you  say,  "  from  Caesar  leave  to  absent  yourself, 
and  to  remain  quiet"  Must  I  then  descend  to 
supplication  ?  O  sad !  and  what  if  it  is  denied 
me  ?  And  respecting  my  triumph,  you  say  that  I 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  do  as  I  please.  But  what  if 
Caesar  should  press  it  upon  me  ?  Should  I  accept 
it?    What  can  be  more  disgraceful?     Should  I 

IB  Luoodus  and  Theophanes  were  Pompeiua's  advisers  in 
this  war. 

B  Pompeius. 

o  To  choose  whether  he  should  stay  In  Italy,  or  aoas  the 
sea  to  Pompeius. 

P  By  making  war  upon  our  country. 

q  ThAt  is,  what  he  professes,  though  untruly.  See  hook 
tv.  letter  10. 

'  In  the  senate. 


refuse  ?  He  will  think  that  he  is  wholly  spumed ;  i 
more  so  than  in. the  affiur  of  the  twen^  commis- 
sioners ' :  and  he  is  accustomed,  in  exculpatiDg 
himself,  to  throw  upon  me  all  the  blame  of  those 
times  ;  that  I  am  so  hostile  to  him,  that  I  will  not 
even  receive  honour  at  his  hands.  How  much  more 
unkindly  will  he  bear  this !  just  so  much  as  the 
honour  itself  is  greater,  and  he  is  more  powerful. 
For  as  to  what  you  say,  that  yon  doubt  not  but 
Pompeius  is  greatly  offended  with  me  at  this  time ; 
I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  be  so  at  this  time. 
Can  he,  who  never  acquainted  me  with  his  inten- 
tion, till  Corfinium  had  been  lost ;  can  he  complain 
that  I  did  not  go  to  Brundisium,  when  Csesar  was 
between  me  and  it  ?  Besides,  he  knows  that  his 
complaining  on  that  account  is  unjustifiable :  be 
supposes  me  to  have  been  better  informed  than 
himself  about  the  weakness  of  the  towns,  about  the 
levies,  about  peace,  about  the  state  of  the  city, 
about  the  treasury,  about  the  occupation  of  Pice-  i 
num.  But  if  I  would  not  go  when  it  was  in  my 
power,  then  indeed  he  might  be  angry.  Which  I 
do  not  regard  from  fear  of  his  doing  me  any  harm ; 
(for  what  can  he  do  ?  "  Who  is  a  slave,  that  is 
not  afraid  to  die  *  ?'')  but  because  I  abhor  the  im- 
putation of  ingratitude.  I  trust  therefore  that  my 
going  to  him,  at  whatever  time  it  should  be,  would, 
as  you  say  \  be  acceptable.  As  to  what  you  say, 
that  if  Csesar  acted  with  more  moderation,  you 
could  give  a  more  deliberate  opinion;  how  is  it 
possible  that  he  should  not  act  ruinously?  His 
life,  his  manners,  his  former  actions,  the  plan  of  \ 
his  undertaking,  his  companions,  the  strength  of 
the  good,  or  even  their  firmness,  demand  it.  I 
had  scarcely  read  your  letter,  when  Postumus  Cur. 
tius  came  to  me  on  his  way  to  Caesar,  talking  of 
nothing  but  fleets  and  armies:  he  was  seising 
Spain ;  occupying  Asia,  Sicilia,  Africa,  Sardinia, 
and  presently  pursuing  Pompeius  into  Greece.  I 
must  go  therefore,  that  I  may  be  his  companion, 
not  so  much  in  war  as  in  flight ;  for  I  cannot  bear 
the  scoffs  of  those  people,  whoever  they  are.  They 
assuredly  are  not,  as  they  are  called,  good ;  yet  I 
wish  to  know  what  it  is  they  say  ;  and  I  earnestly 
beg  you  to  find  out,  and  to  inform  me.  Hitherto 
I  am  quite  ignorant  of  what  has  been  done  at 
Brundisium.  When  I  know,  I  shall  take  counsel 
from  circumstances  and  opportunity,  but  shall  be 
regulated  by  you. 


LETTER  III. 

DoMiTius's  son  passed  through  Formiae  on  the 
8th,  hastening  to  his  mother  at  Naples  ;  and  upon 
my  servant  Dionysius  asking  particularly  about  his 
father,  he  desired  I  might  be  told  that  he  was  in 
the  city.  But  1  had  heard  that  he  was  gone 
either  to  Pompeius,  or  into  Spain.  I  should  be 
glad  to  know  how  this  is ;  for  it  is  of  consequence 
to  the  subject  of  my  present  deliberation ;  that  if 
he  is  certainly  not  gone  anywhere,  Cnaeus  may 
undentand  the  difficulty  of  my  leaving  Italy,  while 
it  is  all  occupied  by  troops  and  garrisons,  espe- 
cially  in  winter.    If  it  were  a  more  favourable 

■  "When  it  was  offered  to  Cicero  to  fill  the  plaoe  of  Goe- 
oonius,  who  died.    See  book  il.  letter  19. 

<  The  original  is  a  verse  of  Buripidee. 

«  In  the  original  is  a  Greek  word,  no  doubt  taken  fkom 
Atticus's  own  ezpresBioD. 
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time  of  year,  it  would  be  ponible  to  go  by  the 
Soutbem  sea :  now  nothing  can  pass  bat  by  the 
Adriatic,  the  road  to  which  is  intercepted.  Yoa  will 
inquire  therefore  about  Domitiua,  and  about  Len- 
tttlufl.  No  report  has  yet  arri? ed  from  Brundisium, 
and  this  is  the  9th  of  March,  on  which  day,  or  the 
day  before,  I  imagine  Cesar  would  reach  Brundi- 
Slum  ;  for  on  the  first  he  stopped  at  Arpi.  If  you 
would  hearken  to  Postumus,  be  will  pursue  Cnseus  ; 
!  for,  by  conjecture  from  state  of  the  weather  and 
the  number  of  days,  he  supposed  him  already  to 
have  passed  over.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not 
think  Ccesar  will  be  able  to  get  sailors;  he  is 
himself  very  confident,  and  the  more  so,  because 
the  liberality  of  the  man  is  known  to  the  people 
concerned  in  the  boats.  But  it  is  impossible  I  can 
much  longer  remain  in  ignorance  of  this  whole 
Bnindisian  business. 


LETTER  IV. 
Though  I  feel  some  repose  so  long  as  I  am 
writing  to  you,  or  reading  your  letters ;  yet  I  want 
myself  a  subject  to  write  about,  and  am  persuaded 
yon  do  so  too.  For  that  familiar  communication, 
which  passes  between  us,  while  our  minds  are  at 
ease,  is  excluded  in  these  times  ;  and  what  is  ap. 
propriate  to  the  times,  is  already  exhausted.     But, 

I  that  1  may  not  resign  myself  wholly  to  sadness,  I 
have  taken  up  certain  subjects  of  a  political  nature, 
and  suited  to  the  times ;  that  1  may  both  withdraw 
my  mind  from  complaints,  and  may  exercise  myself 
in  matters  of  present  concern.  Such  are  the  fol- 
lowing. If  it  be  right  to  remain  in  one's  country 
after  it  is  subjected  to  a  tyrant.  Being  so  subjected, 
if  every  means  should  be  employed  to  dissolve  the 
tyranny^  even  at  the  risk  of  ruining  the  city.  If 
care  must  be  taken,  that  the  person  who  executes 
this  be  not  himself  exalted.      If  it  be  right  to 

I  succour  one's  country,  under  a  tyrant,  by  oppor- 
tunity and  reasoning,  rather  than  by  war.  If, 
when  one's  country  is  subjected  to  a  tyrant,  it  be 
consistent  with  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen  to  be 
quiet,  and  retire.  If  every  danger  ought  to  be 
hazarded  for  the  sake  of  freedom.    If  war  and 

I  siege  ought  to  be  brought  upon  one's  country  when 
oppressed  by  tyranny.  If  one,  who  does  not  at- 
tempt to  put  down  a  tyranny,  may  yet  be  reckoned 
among  the  number  of  good  citizens.  If  we  ought 
to  support  our  benefactors  and  friends  in  political 
struggles,  even  when  we  think  them  to  have  acted 
imprudently.  If  one  who  has  rendered  signal 
service  to  his  country,  and  on  that  very  account 
has  incurred  troubles  and  envy,  should  voluntarily 
expose  himself  for  his  country's  sake.  If  it  be 
permitted  him  to  make  provision  for  himself  and 
his  family,  and  to  leave  sUte  affairs  to  those  in 
power.  Exercising  myself  in  these  questions,  and 
writing  on  both  sides  in  Greek  and  in  Latin,  I 
divert  my  attention  a  little  from  uneasiness,  and 
contemplate  something  of  real  interest  Bnt  I 
fear  I  may  address  you  unseasonably ;  for  if  the 
person  who  brought  your  letter  came  straight 
hither,  it  will  fall  upon  your  sick  day. 

LETTER  V. 
Yon  wrote  to  me  on  your  birthday  a  letter  full 
of  advice,  and  at  once  expressive  of  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  the  greatest  good  sense.   PhUotimus 


delivered  it  to  me  the  day  after  he  had  received  it 
from  you.  The  circumstances  you  mention  are 
very  diflicult  to  arrange  ;  the  way  to  the  Adriatic ; 
the  voyage  by  the  Mediterranean ;  the  departure  to 
Arpinum,  as  if  to  avoid  Ciesar ;  the  remaining  at 
Formiae,  as  if  on  purpose  to  congratulate  him. 
But  nothing  is  more  wretched  than  to  see  what 
presently,  presently  I  say,  must  be  seen.  I  have 
had  Postumus  ^  with  me :  I  told  you  how  conse- 
quential he  was.  Q.  Fusius  likewise  called  upon 
me  ;  with  what  an  air !  with  what  insolence  !  He 
was  hastening  to  Brundisium ;  charging  Pompeius 
with  wickedness,  the  senate  with  fickleness  and 
folly.  Shall  I,  who  cannot  bear  this  in  my  villa,  be 
able  to  bear  Curtius  in  the  senate  ?  Or  suppose 
me  to  bear  it  with  ever  so  good  a  stomach ;  what 
must  be  the  issue  when  I  am  called  upon ;  '*  Speak, 
M.  <*  Tullius  ?"  I  say  nothing  of  the  republic, 
which  I  consider  as  lost  both  by  the  wounds  it  has 
received,  and  by  the  remedies  which  are  prepared 
for  it.  But  what  shall  I  do  about  Pompeius  ?  with 
whom  (for  why  should  I  deny  it?)  I  am  quite 
angry.  For  the  causes  of  events  always  affect  us 
more  than  the  events  themselves.  When  I  con- 
sider therefore  these  miseries  (and  what  can  be 
worse?)  or  rather  when  I  reflect  that  they  have 
been  brought  on  by  his  means  and  his  fault,  I  am 
more  irritated  against  him  than  against  Caesar 
himself:  in  the  same  manner  as  our  forefathers 
marked  the  day  of  the  battle  of  the  AUia^,  as 
sadder  than  that  of  the  taking  the  city  ;  because 
the  latter  calamity  was  the  consequence  of  the 
other :  therefore  the  one  is  still  held  sacred,  the 
other  not  even  known  to  the  common  people.  Thus 
am  I  angry  while  I  recollect  the  errors  of  ten  years 
past  (among  which  was  that  year  of  affliction  to 
me,  when  he,  to  say  nothing  worse,  did  not  defend 
me),  and  perceive  the  raslmess,  the  baseness,  the 
negligence  of  the  present  time.  But  these  things 
are  now  erased  from  my  mind.  I  think  of  the 
benefits  I  have  received  from  him,  and  think  also 
of  his  own  dignity.  I  understand,  later  indeed 
than  I  could  wish,  by  reason  of  Balbus's  letters 
and  conversation ;  but  I  see  plainly  that  nothing 
else  is  aimed  at,  nothing  else  has  beeen  aimed 
at  from  the  beginning,  but  his  death.  Shall 
I  then,  (if  AcbUles,  according  to  Homer,  when 
his  mother  goddess  told  him  that  his  fate 
would  presently  follow  that  of  Hector,  replied, 
'*  Would  that  I  might  die  immediately,  since  I 
could  not  prevent  the  death  of  my  friend  ;"  what 
if  not  only  a  friend,  but  also  a  benefactor  ;  such  a 
man  too,  and  engaged  in  such  a  cause  ?  And  shall 
I  then)  think  these  duties  to  be  trafficked  away  for 
the  sake  of  life  * !  I  place  no  reliance  on  your 
principal  people,  and  now  no  more  defer  to  them. 
I  see  bow  they  give  themselves,  and  will  give  them- 
selves,  to  this  man.  Do  you  think  those  decrees 
of  the  towns  for  Pompeius's  health  bear  any  com- 
parison with  these  congratulations  of  victory? 
'*  They  are  afraid,"  you  will  say.  Themselves  say 
they  were  afraid  before.  But  let  us  see  what  has 
been  done  at  Brundisium.  From  that  perhsps 
will  arise  my  determination,  and  another  letter. 

▼  Fottumus  Curtiua.    See  totter  9  of  this  book. 

w  The  OaulB  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  river  AlUa, 
prevfouB  to  their  taking  the  city. 

'  The  context  appears  to  me  to  require  an  interrogation 
in  this  place. 

8  AS 
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LETTER  VI. 
I  HAYS  yet  heard  nothing  from  Brandisium, 
BalboB  has  written  from  Rome,  saying  that  he 
supposes  the  codsoI  Lentnlus  to  have  crossed  the 
sea,  without  being  met  by  the  yoanger  Balbns ; 
who  had  already  heard  this  at  Canusinm,  from 
whence  he  wrote  to  his  nnde.  And  he  added  that 
the  six  cohorts,  which  had  been  at  Alba,  had  gone 
OTer  to  Curias  by  the  Minacian  road ;  that  Cfesar 
had  written  to  inform  him  of  it,  and  would  shortly 
be  at  Rome.  I  shall  follow  your  advice,  and  shall 
not  hide  myself  at  Arpinum  at  this  time ;  though 
I  wished  to  invest  my  son  with  the  toga  of  man- 
hood at  Arpinum  ^  and  had  intended  to  leave  this 
as  my  excuse  to  Ceesar.  But  he  might  perhaps  be 
offended  at  that  very  circumstance,  that  I  should 
not  rather  do  it  at  Rome.  If,  however,  it  is  right 
to  meet  him,  it  is  best  here.  We  will  then  con- 
sider the. rest ;  whither  I  should  go,  and  by  what 
road,  and  when.  Domitius,  as  I  hear,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cosa  ' ;  and,  as  they  say,  is  pre- 
pared to  sail.  If  to  Spain,  I  do  not  approve  it ; 
if  to  Cnseus,  I  commend  him :  but  anywhere  rather 
than  to  see  Curtius  *,  whom  even  I,  that  have  been 
his  patron,  cannot  bear  to  look  at.  What  then  ? 
Must  I  bear  others  ^  ?  But  I  must  be  quiet,  that 
I  may  not  aggravate  my  own  fault :  for  through 
my  affection  to  the  city,  that  is,  to  my  country, 
and  hoping  that  affairs  might  be  compromised,  I 
have  managed  so  as  to  be  completely  intercepted 
and  taken.  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received 
a  letter  from  Capua  to  this  effect :  Pompeius  has 
crossed  the  sea  with  all  the  troops  that  he  had 
with  him,  amounting  to  30,000  men,  besides  the 
two  consuls,  and  those  tribunes  of  the  people  and 
senators,  who  were  with  him,  all  with  their  wives 
and  children.  He  is  said  to  have  embarked  the 
4th  of  March,  from  which  day  the  winds  have  been 
northerly.  They  say  that  be  either  cut  in  two,  or 
burned,  all  the  vessels  which  he  did  not  use.  The 
letter  containing  this  account  was  brought  to  L. 
Metellus,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  at  Capua, 
from  his  mother-in-law,  Clodia,  who  herself  passed 
over.  I  was  before  solicitous  and  anxious,  as 
indeed  the  circumstances  required,  while  I  could 
bring  my  mind  to  no  conclusion :  but  now,  since 
Porapeius  and  the  consuls  have  left  Italy,  I  am  no 
longer  anxious,  but  bum  with  grief;  and,  as 
Homer  says,  "  Neither  is  my  mind  sound,  but  I 
am  distracted."  Believe  me,  I  am  not  master  of 
myself,  so  great  is  the  disgrace  I  seem  to  have 
incurred.  In  the  first  place,  by  not  having  been 
with  Pompeius,  whatever  plan  he  adopted ;  then, 
in  not  having  been  with  the  good,  however  Ul 
their  cause  was  condncted.  Especially  when  the 
very  persons  for  whose  sake  I  was  more  timid  in 
exposing  myself  to  the  risks  of  fortune,  my  wife, 
my  daughter,  the  young  Ciceros,  wished  me  to 
follow  that  course;  and  considered  this  to  be  base 

7  It  wu  usosl  to  assume  the  toga  mrUU  on  the  festival 
of  Baochua,  March  ]  8th,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  some 
ceremony. 

«  Cosa  is  a  plaoe  on  the  sea-ooast  of  Etmria. 

■  Perhaps  Poetumus  Curtius,  of  whom  he  had  spoken  in 
letter  S  of  this  boolc.  and  for  whom  he  had  formerly  soli- 
cited the  office  of  tribune. 

^  I  apprehend  it  ooght  to  be  in  the  original  Quid  f  aliot  f 
Otherwise  it  is  not  easy  to  see  upon  what  the  word  alioi 
depends. 


and  unworthy  of  me.  My  brother  Quintns,  indeed, 
said  he  should  be  satisfied  with  whatever  I  chose ; 
and  he  followed  it  with  perfect  complacency.  I 
now  read  over  your  letters  from  the  beginning ; 
and  they  afford  me  some  comfort.  The  first  advise 
and  beg  me  not  to  throw  myself  away ;  the  next 
show  that  you  are  glad  I  have  remained.  When  I 
read  these,  I  think  myself  less  blameable ;  bat  it 
is  only  while  I  am  reading  them :  afterwards  my 
regret  again  bursts  forth,  and,  as  it  is  said,  "  I  am 
haunted  with  shame."  I  beseech  yon,  therefore, 
my  Titus,  pluck  out  from  me  this  trouble,  or  at 
least  diminish  it  either  by  consolation,  or  advice, 
or  any  way  you  can.  But  what  can  you  do?  or 
what  can  any  man  ?  Hardly  any  god.  I  am  con- 
sidering (as  you  advise,  and  hope  may  be  effected) 
how  I  can  get  Ccesar*s  permission  to  absent  myself 
when  anything  is  agitated  in  the  senate  against 
Cneeus :  but  I  fear  I  may  not  obtain  it.  Furnius 
has  arrived  from  him ;  and,  that  you  may  know 
whose  example  I  follow,  he  brings  word  that  Q. 
Titinius'  son  is  with  Csesar.  He  sends  me  greater 
thanks  than  I  could  wish.  What  he  asks  of  me, 
in  few  words  indeed,  but  eneiigetically,  yon  shall 
see  by  his  own  letter.  How  uiSbrtunate  that  yon 
should  have  been  unwell !  Had  we  been  together, 
there  surely  would  have  been  no  want  of  counsel — 
"  And  going  two  in  company «/'  &&  But,  let  ns 
not  act  over  the  past ;  let  us  provide  for  what 
remains.  These  two  things  have  hitherto  deoeiyed 
me ;  at  first,  the  hope  of  accommodation ;  upon 
which  taking  place  I  had  wished  to  pass  my  old 
age  free  from  anxiety  and  popular  strife';  after- 
wards, the  understanding  that  Pompeius  had  actu- 
ally engaged  ip,  a  cruel  and  deadly  wmrfue.  In 
truth  I  thought  it  argued  a  better  citizen,  and  a 
better  man,  rather  to  undergo  any  punishment, 
than  not  only  to  take  the  lead,  but  to  take  any 
part  in  such  cruelty.  It  appears  preferable  even 
to  die  than  to  be  leagued  with  such  men.  Think 
of  these  matters,  my  Atticns,  or  rather  resolve.  I 
can  bear  any  event  better  than  my  present  anguish. 

Caaar,  Imperator^  to  Ctcero,  Imperaiar. 
Having  but  just  seen  our  friend  Furnius,  with- 
out being  able  conveniently  either  to  speak  to  him 
or  hear  him,  being  in  a  hurry,  and  actually  on  my 
road,  with  my  troops  already  sent  on  before;  I 
could  not,  however,  let  pass  the  opportunity  of 
writing  to  yon,  and  sending  him  to  thank  you.  If 
I  have  frequently  done  th&,  yet  I  am  likely  to  do 
it  still  more  frequently ;  so  greatly  am  I  obliged 
to  you.  Especially  I  have  to  beg  of  yon,  as  I 
trust  I  shall  soon  arrive  in  Rome,  to  let  me  see 
yon  there,  that  I  may  be  able  to  avail  myself  of 
your  adrice,  influence,  dignity,  and  assistance  in 
everything.  I  must  end  as  I  began,  and  request 
you  to  excuse  my  haste,  and  the  shortness  of  my 
letter.    You  wUl  hear  the  rest  from  Furnius. 


c  The  original  is  part  of  a  verse  fhun  Homer,  well  known 
to  both  Cicero  and  Attioua,  expressive  of  Diomedes'S  wMt 
to  have  a  oompanion  in  his  night  expedition  to  the  Trotlan 
camp. 

*  Severalocnjeotureshavebeenoireredbyo 
in  explanation  of  this  passage,  which  I 
be  sniBoiently  clear,  if  we  only  admit  the  slight  altcntlon 
of  e< in  the plaobotuti. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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LETTER  VII. 

I  HAD  written  a  letter  to  yon,  which  should 
have  been  sent  the  12th  of  March  ;  hot  the  person 
to  whom  I  meant  to  entrast  it  did  not  go  that  day. 
But  the  very  same  day,  came  that  swift-foot,  as 
Salvias  called  him,  and  brought  me  your  very  satis- 
factory letter,  which  again  instilled  into  me  some 
little  life.  Restored  I  cannot  call  myself :  but  what 
is  next  to  this  yon  have  done.  Trust  me,  I  now 
no  longer  think  of  a  prosperous  termination :  for  I 
see  that  as  long  as  these  two,  or  this  one,  is  living, 
we  shall  never  have  a  republic.  Therefore  I  now 
lay  aside  all  hope  of  retirement,  and  am  prepared 
for  every  severity.  My  only  fear  was  that  of  doing, 
or,  I  may  say,  of  having  done  anything  discredit- 
able. Let  me  assure  you  then  that  your  letter  is 
very  valuable  to  me  ;  and  not  only  that  longer  one, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  explicit,  nothing 
more  complete  ;  but  also  the  shorter  one,  in  which 
it  was  particularly  agreeable  to  me  to  understand 
that  my  sentiments  and  conduct  were  approved  by 
Sextus.  You  have  done  me  a  great  kindness ;  for 
I  know  that  he  loves  me,  and  tiiat  he  understands 
what  is  right.  Your  longer  letter  has  relieved  not 
me  only,  but  all  my  family,  from  anxiety.  I  shall 
accordingly  adopt  your  advice,  and  stay  in  Formi- 
anum  ;  lest  either  my  going  to  meet  him  in  Rome 
may  create  observation ;  or  if  I  neither  see  him 
here  nor  there,  he  may  think  that  I  try  to  avoid 
him.  As  to  what  you  advise,  that  I  should  ask 
him  to  let  me  pay  the  same  regard  to  Pompeius 
which  I  pay  to  him,  you  will  see  by  the  letter  of 
Balbus  and  Oppius,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy, 
that  I  have  already  done  so.  I  send  also  Caesar's 
letter  to  them,  written  with  great  temper,  for  such 
a  distempered  state.  If  Ctesar  does  not  grant  me 
this,  I  perceive  that  you  approve  of  my  under- 
taking a  negotiation  for  peace ;  in  which  I  do  not 
regard  the  hazard  that  attends  it.  For  when  so 
many  dangers  threaten  us,  why  should  I  not  com- 
pound for  the  most  honourable?  But  I  appre- 
hend I  shall  bring  some  embarrassment  upon 
Pompeius,  and  that  he  will  be  inclined  to  turn 
upon  me  **  the  appalling  horror  of  the  Gorgon's 
head  «."  For  our  friend  Cneus  has  been  strangely 
ambitious  of  a  sovereignty  like  that  of  Sulla.  I 
say  it  with  confidence.  He  never  was  less '  secret. 
**  Would  you  then/'  you  say,  "  join  such  a 
man  ?  "  I  follow  him,  believe  me,  from  a  sense 
of  the  benefits  I  have  received,  not  from  a  love  of 
his  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  Milo ;  as  in — but 
enough  of  this.  *'  Is  not  then  his  cause  a  good 
one  ? "  Yes,  the  very  best :  but  it  will  be  con- 
ducted, mind  yon,  most  foully.  The  first  object 
is,  to  starve  the  dty  and  all  Italy  by  famine ;  then 
to  lay  waste  and  bum  the  country,  and  not  to  spare 
the  property  of  the  opulent.  But,  as  I  apprehend 
all  the  same  calamities  from  this  party ;  if  there 
were  not  on  the  other  side  a  seuse  of  benefits 
received,  I  should  think  it  more  proper  to  bear  at 
home  whatever  might  happen.    But  I  consider 

e  The  original  is  a  verae  of  Homer.  The  meaning  here 
is,  that  be  might  have  to  enooimter  the  frown  of  Pompeius, 
who  WM  averae  from  any  oompromiee.  It  is  poeaible  that 
some  severity  of  coontenanoe  spolcen  of  hy  Plutarch,  as 
rh  ytpapity  icol  rh  fiajiKac6v,  may  have  given  occasion 
to  the  application  of  this  line  to  him. 

t  He  was  formerly  spoken  of  as  wanting  openness.  Bee 
l^kiv.  letters  9  and  liL 


myself  under  such  obligations  to  him,  that  I  dare 
not  expose  myself  to  the  chaige  of  ingratitude, 
however  just  an  excuse  for  it  you  point  out.  About 
my  triumph  I  agree  with  you,  and  easily  and  will- 
ingly give  up  all  thoughts  of  it.  I  am  uncommonly 
pleased  with  the  hope  that  in  the  midst  of  our 
arrangements  the  season  for  sailing  may  creep  on 
unobserved.  **  If  only,'*  as  you  say,  **  Pompeius 
is  strong  enough."  Ha  is  stronger  even  than  I 
thought  But  whatever  hope  you  may  entertain 
of  him,  I  engage  that,  if  he  prevails,  he  will  leave 
no  tile  in  Italy  unbroken*.  '*  And  will  you  then 
be  his  associate  ? "  Against  indeed  my  own  judg- 
ment: and  against  the  authority  of  all  antiquity^. 
I  wish  to  get  away,  not  so  much  to  promote  what 
is  done  there,  as  that  I  may  not  witness  what  is 
done  here.  For  do  not  suppose  that  the  madness 
of  these  people  can  be  supportable,  or  confined  to 
one  kind  :  though  nothing  of  this  has  escaped  your 
penetration.  When  the  Uws,  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings, and  the  senate,  are  taken  away ;  neither  private 
property  nor  the  republic  will  be  able  to  support 
the  licentiousness,  the  boldness,  the  extravagance, 
the  needs  of  so  many  needy  men.  Let  ns  away 
then  by  any  passage,  though  I  submit  this  to 
your  judgment ;  but  by  all  means  let  us  away. 
We  shall  soon  know  that  which  you  wait  for; 
what  has  been  done  at  Brundisinm.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure,  if  indeed  there  is  now  any  room 
for  pleasure,  that  you  say  my  conduct  hitherto  is 
approved  by  the  good,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
know  I  have  not  left  the  country.  I  will  endea- 
vour to  find  out  more  particularly  about  Lentulus: 
I  have  entrusted  this  to  Philotimus,  a  bold  man, 
and  more  than  enough  attached  to  the  senatorian 
party.  In  conclusion,  you  may  perhaps  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  subject  to  write  upon ;  for  it  is  impos- 
sible at  this  time  to  write  about  anything  else ; 
and  about  this  what  more  can  now  be  said  ?  But 
as  both  your  wit  supplies  you  (I  speak  forsooth  as 
I  think),  and  your  affection,  by  which  my  wit 
likewise  is  sharpened;  continue  as  you  do,  and 
write  as  much  as  yon  can.  I  am  half  angry  that  you 
do  not  invite  me  to  Epirus,  where  I  should  not  be 
a  troublesome  companion.  But  farewelL  For  as 
you  must  exercise  and  anoint  yourself',  so  I  must 
sleep ;  which  your  letter  enables  me  to  do  J. 

Balbus  and  Oppius  to  M,  Cicero, 
Thb  counsels,  not  only  of  inconsiderable  people, 
as  we  are,  but  even  of  the  greatest  men,  are  apt  to 
be  interpreted  by  the  event,  not  by  the  intention. 
Yet  relying  on  your  goodness,  we  give  you  the  best 
opinion  we  can  upon  the  subject  about  which  you 
wrote  to  us.  And  if  it  be  not  wise,  at  least  it  pro- 
ceeds from  honest  minds,  and  the  kindest  regards. 
Unless  we  were  assured  from  himself  that  Caesar 
would  do  what  in  our  judgment  he  ought  to  do ; 
that  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  Rome  he  will  enter 
upon  measures  of  reconciliation  with  Pompeius ; 
we  should  cease  to  exhort  you  to  take  a  part  in 
this  affair,  in  order  that  the  whole  may  be  effected 

r  That  is,  he  will  destroy  everything. 

^  Which  leads  to  remaining  at  Rome,  instead  of  desert- 
ing one's  country. 

i  This  allndee  to  the  treatment  of  his  quartan  fever,  for 
which  Celsus  likewise  recommends  walking  and  other 
exercise,  and  anointings.  **  Amhulationibns  uti  oportet, 
aliisque  ezercltationihns,  et  unotionihus."— Lib.  ill.  U. 

J  Meaning  that  his  mind  had  before  been  too  much  die* 
composed  to  allow  him  to  sleep. 
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more  easilj,  and  with  more  dignity,  throogb  you, 
who  are  connected  with  both  parties.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  thought  that  Ceesar  would  not 
do  so,  but  was  desirous  of  engaging  in  war  with 
Pompeius ;  we  never  would  persuade  you  to  bear 
arms  against  one  who  has  shown  you  the  greatest 
kindness  ;  as  we  have  always  entreated  you  not  to 
light  against  Caesar.  But  still,  since  we  are  rather 
able  to  guess  than  to  know  what  Cssar  will  do, 
we  can  only  say,  that  it  does  not  appear  suitable 
to  your  dignity  and  known  probity,  being  so 
attached  to  both,  to  bear  arms  against  either ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  but  Cesar  will  highly  approve 
this,  agreeably  to  his  accustomed  humanity.  But, 
if  you  wish  it,  we  will  write  to  Cssar,  in  order  to 
ascertain  more  certainly  what  he  will  do  in  this 
affair  ^.  from  whom  if  we  receive  an  answer,  we 
will  immediately  let  you  know  our  opinion ;  and 
promise  you,  that  we  will  advise  what  seems  to  us 
most  becoming  your  dignity,  not  what  may  be  most 
beneficial  to  Caesar's  cause :  and  this,  we  believe, 
Caesar  vrill  approve,  according  to  his  indulgence 
towards  his  friends. 

Balhus  to  Cicero^  Imperator. 
I  HOPE  you  are  well.  After  I  had  despatched 
to  you  the  joint  letter  with  Oppius,  I  received  one 
from  Caesar,  of  which  I  inclose  a  copy.  From 
thence  you  may  perceive  how  desirous  he  is  of 
peace  and  of  reconciliation  with  Pompeius;  and 
how  far  he  is  from  all  cruelty  ;  and  I  sincerely 
rejoice,  as  I  ought,  that  he  entertains  such  sen- 
timents. With  respect  to  yourself,  [and  your 
integrity,  and  duty,  I  think,  my  Cicero,  as  you  do, 
that  it  is  impossible  your  reputation  and  attach- 
ment can  permit  you  to  bear  arms  against  one 
from  whom  you  profess  to  have  received  such 
kindness.  That  Caesar  will  approve  this  I  am 
confident,  from  his  distinguished  humanity ;  and  I 
know  for  certain  that  he  will  be  abundantly  satis- 
fied with  you,  provided  yon  take  no  part  in  the 
war  against  him,  and  do  not  join  his  adversaries. 
And  he  will  not  only  deem  this  suflScient  in  one  of 
your  high  character;  but,  of  his  own  accord,  he 
has  given  me  leave  to  absent  myself  from  the  army, 
that  might  have  to  act  against  Lentulus  or  Pom- 
peius, to  whom  I  am  under  great  obligations  :  and 
he  said,  that  he  should  be  satisfied  if,  when  I  was 
called  upon,  I  would  undertake  for  him  the  busi- 
ness relating  to  the  city ;  and  that  I  was  at  liberty 
to  do  the  same  for  them''.  Accordingly  I  am  at 
this  time  conducting  and  supporting  Lentnlus's 
affairs  at  Rome ;  and  1  maintain  towards  them  my 
duty,  fidelity  and  gratitude.  But,  in  truth,  I  con- 
sider the  hope  of  agreement  to  be  now  again  cast 
off,  not  entirely  desperate ;  since  Caesar's  disposi- 
tion is  such  as  we  ought  to  desire.  In  this  case  I 
think,  if  it  meets  with  your  approbation,  that  you 
should  write  to  him,  and  request  from  him  a  guard; 
as  you  did  from  Pompeius,  with  my  approbation, 
at  the  time  of  Milo's  trial.  I  will  engage*  if  I 
know  anything  of  Caesar,  that  he  will  sooner  con- 
sider your  dignity  than  his  own  advantage.  How 
prudently  I  may  advise  you  I  know  not ;  but  this 
1  know,  that  whatever  I  write  to  you,  I  write  from 
the  purest  affection  and  regard :  for,  so  may  I  die 
without  prejudice  to   Caesar*,   as   I  esteem  few 


J  Of  reconciliation  with  Pompeius. 
^  For  Lentulus  and  Pompeius. 

1  This  is  a  form  of  abjuiati(m  whioh  became  ctmunon 
under  the  emperors. 


equally  dear  to  me  as  yourself.  When  you  liave 
come  to  any  determination  about  this  business", 
I  wish  yon  would  write  to  me :  for  I  am  not  a 
little  earnest  that  you  should  be  able,  as  you  decire, 
to  show  your  kindness  towards  both".  And  this  I 
trust  yon  will  do.    FarewelL 

^  Casar  to  Oppitu  and  Comelitu'*. 
I  AM  very  glad  that  you  express  in  your  letter 
how  much  you  approve  of  what  has  been  done  at 
Corfinium.  I  shall  willingly  adopt  your  advice ; 
and  the  more  so,  because  of  my  own  accord  I  had 
resolved  to  show  every  lenity,  and  to  use  my  en- 
deavours to  conciliate  Pompeius.  Let  us  try  by 
these  means  if  we  can  regain  the  affections  of  aU 
people,  and  render  our  victory  lasting.  Others, 
from  their  cruelty,  have  not  been  able  to  avoid  the 
hatred  of  mankind,  nor  long  to  retain  their  victory; 
except  L.  Sulla  alone,  whom  I  do  not  mean  to 
imitate.  Let  this  be  a  new  method  of  conqueriDg, 
to  fortify  ourselves  with  kindness  and  liberality. 
How  this  may  be  done,  some  things  occur  to  my 
own  mind,  and  many  others  may  be  f<mnd.  To  this 
subject  1  request  your  attention.  I  have  taken 
Cn.  Magius,  Pompeius's  praefect  4  accordingly 
put  in  practice  my  own  principle,  and  immediately 
released  him.  Already  two  of  Pompdus's  prefects 
of  engineers  have  fallen  into  my  power,  and  have 
been  released.  If  they  are  disposed  to  be  grateful, 
they  should  exhort  Pompeius  to  prefer  my  friend- 
ship to  that  of  these  people,  who  have  always  been 
the  worst  enemies  to  him  and  to  me ;  by  whose 
artifices  it  has  happened  that  the  republic  has  come 
into  this  condition. 


I 


LETTER  VIIL 

While  I  was  at  dinner  on  the  14th,  and  it  was 
late.  Statins  brought  me  a  sfiort  letter  from  yon- 
Respecting  the  inquiry  you  make  about  L-Torqua- 
tus,  not  only  Lucius,  but  Aulus  also,  is  gone',  the 
former  several  days  ago.  I  am  concerned  for  what 
you  mention  about  the  assemblies  of  the  Reatinl, 
that  there  should  be  any  seeds  of  proscription  in  the 
Sabine  country.  I  had  heard  likewise  i  that  many 
senators  were  at  Rome.  Can  you  tell  why  they 
ever  left  it'?  It  is  the  general  opinion  in  these 
parts,  rather  from  conjecture  than  from  any  mes- 
sage, or  letter,  that  Caesar  will  be  at  Formis  the 
22d  of  March.  Here  now  should  I  like  to  have 
that  Minerva  of  Homer,  who  took  the  form  of 
Mentor,  to  whom  I  might  say,  "  Mentor,  how 
shall  I  go ;  or  how  shall  I  accost  him  *  ?''  Nothing 
more  difficult  ever  occurred  to  me.  I  think  of  it, 
however ;  and  at  least  shall  not,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, be  taken  by  surprise.  But  take  care  of  your 
health, — for  I  think  yesterday  was  your  bed  day. 

B  About  entering  upon  negotiatkms  for  peace. 

n  C«sar  and  Pompeina.  o  Conidina  BaHnia. 

p  Gone  to  Join  Pompeius. 

4|[The  expression  **  likewise"  probaUyr^lerstoa  ivevioas 
lettor  from  Attiens,  and  means  that  Cicero  had  heard  this 
before  he  received  Attious'B  account. 

r  Insinuating  that  they  went  out  to  par  oourt  to  Gnar 
on  his  return  from  Brundlsium. 

■  The  original  is  a  verse  taken  tnm.  (he  begtimJng  of 
the  3d  book  of  the  Odyuej, 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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LETTER  IX. 
I  RBCBiTED  three  letters  from  you  on  the  16th. 
They  were  dated  the  12ch,  13th,  and  14th.  I 
shall,  therefore,  reply  to  them  in  their  order.  I 
ajp^e  with  you,  that  it  is  best  to  remain  in  Formi- 
anum  ;  also  about  the  passage  by  the  Adriatic  sea; 
and,  as  1  mentioned  to  you  before,  I  will  try  if  I 
can  get  his  consent  to  my  taking  no  part  in  public 
affairs.  What  you  approve,  that  I  told  you  I  for- 
get the  precious  conduct  and  errors  of  our  friend, 
it  is  even  so.  Nay,  I  remember  not  those  very 
circumstances  which  you  mention  of  his  miscon- 
duct towards  me.  So  much  do  I  desire  that  my 
gratitude  for  his  kindness  may  overpower  all  sense 
of  his  ill-treatment.  Let  us  do  then  as  you  advise, 
and  recollect  ourselves.  For  I  philosophise  as 
soon  as  I  get  into  the  country ;  and  in  my  walks  I  do 
not  cease  to  meditate  upon  the  subjects  I  mentioned 
to  you  *.  But  some  of  them  are  very  difficult  to 
determine.  Respecting  the  principal  citizens,  be 
it  as  you  please;  but  you  know  that  saying, 
**  Dionysius  in  Corinth  **."  Titinios'  son  is  with 
Caesar.  But  what  you  seem  to  fear,  that  your  ad- 
vice may  displease  me ;  this  is  so  far  from  being 
the  case,  that  your  opinion  and  your  letters  are  the 
only  thing  that  give  me  pleasure.  Therefore  con- 
tinue, as  you  profess,  ^to  write  to  me  whatever 
comes  into  your  mind.  Nothing  can  be  more 
acceptable  to  me.  I  come  now  to  the  next  letter. 
You  are  not  rightly  informed  about  the  number  of 
Pompeius'  soldiers.  Clodia  mentioned  more  by 
one  half.  The  story  too  about  the  ships  that  were 
destroyed,  is  not  true.  When  you  commend  the 
consuls,  I  also  commend  their  intentions,  though  I 
blame  their  conduct :  for  owing  to  their  dispersion, 
the  negotiation  for  peace  is  prevented,  which  I  was 
meditating.  Accordingly,  I  have  sent  back  to  yon 
by  Philotimus  the  treatise  of  Demetrius  upon  Con- 
cord. I  cannot  doubt  but  a  most  destructive  war 
hangs  over  us,  the  first  operation  of  which  will 
be  felt  in  the  want  of  provisions.  Yet  I  am 
Vexed  that  I  have  no  part  in  this  war,  not- 
withstanding  such  a  load  of  wickedness  will 
attend  it;  for,  whereas  the  not  supporting  a 
parent  is  criminal;  our  chiefs  design  to  destroy 
that  most  venerable  and  sacred  parent,  their  coun- 
try, by  feimine.  And  this  I  fear,  not  from  conjee 
ture,  but  from  the  conversations  at  which  I  have 
been  present  All  this  fleet  from  Alexandria,  Col- 
chis, Tyre,  Sidon,  Aradus,  Cyprus,  Pamphylia, 
Lycia,  Rhodes,  Chios,  Byzantium,  Lesbus,  Smyrna, 
Miletus,  Cos,  is  collected  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
cepting the  supplies  of  Italy,  and  of  occupying  the 
provinces  from  whence  they  are  drawn.  Then,  in 
what  wrath  will  he^  come  !  especially  against  those 
who  wish  best  to  their  country ;  as  if  he  had  been 
deserted  by  those  people  whom  in  fact  he  deserted. 
In  my  doubt  therefore  what  I  ought  to  do,  my  gra- 
titude towards  him  has  great  weight  Were  it  not 
for  this,  I  should  think  it  better  to  perish  within 
my  country,  than  in  saving  my  country  to  ruin  it. 
Respecting  the  northern  parts  ^,  I  think  with  you ; 

t  See  the  4th  letter  of  this  book. 

n  Dionysius,  from  being  an  absolute  monarch  in  Syra- 
cuse, became  a  schoolmaster  at  Corinth.  Henoe  this  ex- 
pression seems  to  mean,  that  those  who  were  once  great 
are  liable  to  be  strangely  humbled. 

*  PompeiuB. 

^  The  northern  parts  of  Greece  seem  here  to  be  In- 


and  fear  that  Epirus  may  suffer.  But  what  place 
in  Greece  do  you  suppose  will  escape  being  plun- 
dered ?  For  he  professes  openly,  and  holds  out  to 
his  soldiers,  that  even  in  his  bounties  he  will  show 
himself  the  superior.  You  very  justly  advise 
me,  when  I  see  Caesar,  not  to  address  him  with 
over  civility,  but  rather  to  maintain  my  dignity. 
And  so  I  shall  certainly  do.  After  our  meeting,  I 
think  of  going  to  ArpinUm ;  for  I  would  not  be 
absent  when  he  comea;  nor  should  I  like  to  be 
running  backwards  and  forwards  on  so  wretched 
a  road.  I  hear,  as  yon  mention,  that  Bibulus 
arrived,  and  returned  again  the  14th.  In  the 
third  letter  you  say  that  you  were  expecting  Philo- 
timus. He  left  me  on  the  15th.  This  was  the 
reason  that  the  answer,  which  1  wrote  immediately 
upon  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  was  later  in  reach- 
ing you.  Respecting  Domitius,  I  imagine,  as  you 
say,  that  he  is  in  Cossanum,  and  that  his  intention 
is  not  known.  That  base  and  sordid  man*,  who  says 
that  theconsular  comitiamay  be  held  by  the  praetor,  is 
the  same  that  he  always  was  in  the  republic.  This 
is  the  real  meaning  of  what  Caesar  writes  in  the 
letter  of  which  I  sent  you  a  copy  y,  that  he  wishes 
to  avail  himself  of  my  advice :  well,  suppose  this 
to  be  a  general  expression,  my  injtuence, — ^this  is 
absurd;  but  I  imagine  he  pretends  this  with  regard 
to  some  opinions  of  the  senators :  my  dignity ^ 
meaning  perhaps  the  opinion  of  one  of  consular 
rank :  at  last  comes  my  astistance  in  everything. 
I  began  to  suspect  from  your  letter,  that  his  inten- 
tion was  what  I  have  hinted,  or  not  very  different. 
For  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  him  that  the 
business  should  not  come  to  an  interregnum  ^.  If 
the  consuls  are  created  by  the  praetor,  he  gains  his 
point.  But  in  our  augural  books  we  read  not  only 
that  the  consuls,  but  even  the  praetors,  cannot  law- 
fully be  created  by  a  praetor,  and  that  it  never  has 
been  done.  In  the  case  of  consuls  it  is  not  allowed, 
because  a  higher  command  cannot  be  instituted  by 
an  inferior  one:  and  in  the  ease  of  praetors, 
because  they  are  elected  as  assistants  to  the  consuls, 
who  are  of  superior  authority.  He  will  be  very 
likely  to  refer  this  to  me,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  opinion  of  Galba,  Scsevola,  Cassius,  An- 
tonius*.  "Then  may  the  wide  earth  gape  to 
receive  me ''."  You  see  what  a  storm  hangs  over 
me.  I  will  send  you  the  names  of  the  senators 
who  have  passed  over,  when  I  have  ascertained 
them.  You  are  quite  right  about  the  supplies  of 
com,  which  cannot  possibly  be  managed  without 
subsidies  ^ ;  nor  is  it  without  reason  that  you  fear 
those  who  are  about  him,  full  of  demands ;   and 

tended,  among  which  was  situated  Atticos's  property  in 
Epirus. 

>  It  is  not  known  who  is  here  meant.  Some  suppose  it 
to  be  Lepidus,  who  was  at  that  time  prstor.  The  whole 
of  this  letter  being  in  reply  to  those  reoeiyed  from  Atticus, 
may  naturally  be  expected  to  be  obscure,  by  alluding  to 
persons  and  things  there  mentioned. 

7  Inserted  after  letter  6  of  this  book. 

■  In  the  absence  of  the  consuls  an  interreynun  used  to 
be  created  to  hold  the  comitia.  In  this  case  Cssar  would 
not  be  secure  of  the  consulship,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain. 

■  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  these  were  augurs  as  well  as 
Cicero,  and  in  Ceesar's  hiterests.  It  belonged  to  the  augurs 
to  determine  such  cases. 

b  Taken  from  Homer. 

c  It  would  be  necessary  for  Pompeius  to  raise  money 
by  any  means ;  and  his  followers  would  be  damorous  for 
plunder. 
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dread  an  iniquitous  war.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
our  friend  Trebatios,  though,  as  you  say,  he  has  no 
hope  of  anything  good.  Press  him  to  make  haste : 
for  it  will  be  convenient  that  he  should  come  before 
Ceesar's  arrival.  Respecting  Lianuinum,  as  soon  as 
I  heard  that  Phameas  was  dead,  I  wished,  if  there 
should  ever  be  a  republic,  that  one  of  my  friends 
might  buy  it  But  of  you,  who  are  most  especially 
mine,  I  never  thought.  For  I  knew  that  you  used 
to  inquire  at  how  many  years'  purchase,  and  what 
is  the  productiveness  of  the  soil ;  and  had  seen  your 
book  of  accounts  ^  not  only  at  Rome,  but  atDelos. 
However,  though  it  is  very  pretty,  yet  I  should 
value  it  lower  than  it  was  valued  in  the  consulship 
of  Marcellinus,  when  I  thought,  on  account  of  the 
house  which  I  then  had  at  Antium,  that  those  gar- 
dens would  be  pleasanter  to  me,  and  less  expensive, 
than  the  re6tting  my  villa  at  Tusculum.  1  offered 
5%0  sestertia  (4000/. ),  through  a  surety  to  whom 
he  might  slirrender  it,  when  it  was  to  be  sold  at 
Antium :  but  he  would  not  accept  it  Now  how- 
ever I  imagine  eyerything  of  that  kind  is  lowered 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  It  will  be 
most  convenient  for  me,  or  rather  for  us,  if  you 
purchase  it  Take  care  not  to  undervalue  his  ab- 
surdities *.  The  place  is  exceedingly  beautiful : 
though  I  look  upon  all  these  things  as  already 
devoted  to  destruction.  I  have  answered  your 
three  letters;  but  am  expecting  others.  For 
hitherto  it  is  your  letters  that  have  supported  me. 
Dated  on  the  liberalia '. 


LETTER   X. 

I  H  AY  B  nothing  to  tell  you  ;  for  I  have  heard  no 
news,  and  I  answered  all  your  letters  yesterday. 
But  while  my  anxiety  not  only  deprives  me  of  sleep, 
but  does  not  even  suffer  me  to  be  awake  without  great 
uneasiness,  I  have  determined  to  write  I  know  not 
what,  upon  no  particular  subject,  that  I  may,  as  it 
were,  converse  with  you ;  in  which  alone  I  find 
consolation.  I  seem  to  have  lost  my  reason  from 
the  beginning;  and  this  one  consideration  vexes 
me,  that  while  Pompeius  was  sinking,  or  rather 
rushing  to  destruction,  I  should  not  in  aU  events 
have  accompanied  him,  like  one  of  his  troop.  I 
saw  him  on  the  19th  of  January  full  of  alarm ;  and 
from  that  day  I  perceived  what  course  he  would 
take.  He  has  never  pleased  me  since,  nor  has  he 
ever  ceased  to  commit  one  error  after  another.  In 
the  mean  time  he  has  never  written  to  me ;  and 
has  thought  of  nothing  but  flight  In  short,  as  in 
affairs  of  love  we  are  disgusted  by  a  want  of  clean- 
liness, of  sense,  or  of  delicacy  ;  so  the  baseness  of 
his  flight,  and  his  neglect,  turned  away  mj  affec- 
tion :  for  his  conduct  has  been  void  of  all  merit, 
that  should  induce  me  to  join  him.  But  now  my 
affection  again  rises  up ;  now  I  cannot  bear  to  be 
without  him ;  now  neither  books,  nor  study,  nor  phi- 
losophy, afford  me  any  relief;  so  that,  like  Plato's 
bird  'f  I  look  upon  the  sea  day  and  night,  and  long 

d  In  the  original  is  digamma,  the  signification  of  which 
is  uncertain ;  but  the  oontezt  leads  to  the  interpretation  I 
have  given. 

c  That  is,  the  extravagant  alterations  which  Phameas 
had  made. 

'  The  festival  of  Bacchus,  whidi  was  celebrated  the  18th 
of  March. 

S  Plato,  wishing  to  get  away  from  Dionydus  the  tyrant 


to  take  my  flight    I  pay,  I  pay  the  penalty  of  my 
foUy :  yet  what  folly  have  I  committed  ?     What 
have  I  not  done  with  due  deliberation  ?    For,  had 
I  no  object  besides  flight,  I  might  have  fled  with  all 
readiness  ;  but  I  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  a  cruel 
and  extensive  war,  of  which  people  do  not  yet  see 
the  wretchedness.    What  threats  are  held  out  to 
the  towns !  and  to  good  men  by  name !  and  in 
short  to  all  who  stay  behind  1     How  often  does  he 
repeat,  *'  Sulla  was  able,  shall  not  I  be  able  ^ 
Besides,  this  stuck  with  me :  Tarquinius  acted  ill, 
who  excited    Porsena    and    Octavius    Mamilius 
against  his  country :  Coriolanus  most  undutifiilly, 
who  solicited  succour  from  the  Volsci:  Themis- 
tocles  nobly,  who  chose  rather  to  die :  and  Hip- 
pias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,   was  branded  with 
infamy,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  bearing 
arms  against  his  country.     But  Sulla,  bat  Marina, 
but  Cinna,  did  well,  perhaps  even  rightly;   yet 
what  could  be  more  cruel,  more  destructive,  than 
their  victory  ?    A  war  of  this  kind  I  wished  to 
avoid ;  and  the  more  so,  because  I  saw  that  still 
greater  cruelties  were  devised  and  prepared.  Should 
I,  whom  some  have  called  the  preserver,  the  father  of 
that  city,  bring  against  it  the  forces  of  the  Getat, 
and  Armenians,  and  Colchians  ?    Should  I  bring 
famine  upon  my  fellow-citizens,  ruin  upon  Italy  ? 
I  considered  that  this  ^  man  in  the  first  place  was 
mortal ;  then,  that  he  might  be  destroyed  in  many 
ways  :  but  I  thought  the  city,  and  people,  ought, 
as  far  as  in  us  lies,  to  be  preserved  to  immortaBty. 
At  the  same  time  a  certain  hope  presented  itself  to 
me,  that  something  might  be  agreed  upon,  rather 
than  that  either  Uie  one  shotdd  admit  such  a 
degree  of  vrickedness,  or  the  other  such  a  degree  of 
profligacy.    Now  the  general  concern  is  altered, 
and  my  particular  concern  is  altered  with  it    To 
me,   as  it  is  expressed  in  one  of  your  letters, 
it  seems  as  if  the  sun  had  fallen  out  of  the 
world.     As  they  say  of  the  sick,  that  while  there 
is  life,  there  is  hope ;  so  I,  as  long  as  Pompeius 
was  in  Italy,  did  not  cease  to  hope.    His,  this  it 
was  that  deceived  me ;  and,  to  speak  the  tnitii, 
my  age  already  declining  from  continual  labours 
towards  a  state  of  repose,  soothed  me  with  the 
charm  of  domestic  life.    Now,  though  the  attempt 
be  attended  with  danger,  I  certainly  will  attempt 
to  fly  away  from  hence.     I  ought  perhaps  to  have 
done  it  sooner ;  but  the  circumstances  I  have  men- 
tioned delayed  me,  and  above  all  your  authority. 
For  when  I  got  to  this  place  I  opened  the  bundle  of 
your  letters,  which  I  have  under  my  seal,  and  keep 
with  the  greatest  care.    In  one,  that  was  dated 
January  23,  I  find  it  thus :  "  Hut  let  us  see  what 
Cnseus  does,  and  in  what  direction  his  designs 
flow.   If  he  should  leave  Italy,  he  wiU  act  altogether 
wrong,  and  in  my  judgment  inadvisedly ;  and  in 


of  Syracuse,  compared  himself  to  a  bird  longing  to  malce 
its  escape. 

I*  This  is  generally  understood  of  Gcsar ;  I  rather  under- 
stand it  of  Pompeius :  the  sense  being,  that  Cioat>  was  not 
so  to  support  Pompeius,  who  might  die  at  any  time,  as  to 
ruin  his  country,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  for  ever. 
And  this  he  gives  as  a  reason  for  not  immediately  Joiniag 
Pompeius.  He  besides  still  cherished  hopes  of  peace ;  and 
that  neither  Pompeius  would  be  so  wicked  as  to  destroy 
his  country,  nor  Cesar  so  profligate  as  to  enslave  it.  But 
now  that  they  had  thrown  off  the  maslc,  and  shown  their 
real  intentions,  and  extinguished  all  idea  of  aoocunmoda- 
tion,  the  whole  state  of  affidrs  was  dianged,  and  Cicero's 
duty  changed  likewise. 
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that  esse  ovr  plaiu  mast  be  changed."  This  you 
write  four  days  after  I  left  the  city.  Again,  on  the 
25th  of  January :  "  Provided  our  Cneeus  does  not 
relinquish  Italy  as  inadvisedly  as  he  has  relin- 
quished the  dty."  The  same  day  you  send  a 
second  letter*  in  which  you  distinctly  reply  to  my 
questions.  It  is  thus:  "  I  come  now  to  your 
consultation.  If  Cnseus  leaves  Italy,  I  think  you 
should  return  to  the  city :  for  what  end  is  there  of 
travelling  about  ?"  This  struck  me  forcibly » — and 
I  now  see  it  to  be  even  so,  that  a  boundless  war  is 
united  with  a  wretched  flight ;  which  you  represent 
as  a  travelling.  There  follows  an  oracular  opinion 
on  the  27th  of  January  :  *'  If  Pompeins  remains 
in  Italy,  and  no  agreement  is  made,  I  think  there 
will  be  a  protracted  war ;  but  if  he  leaves  Italy,  I 
apprehend  that  a  war  is  prepared,  which  will  here- 
after be  interminable."  In  this  war  I  am  obliged 
to  be  a  partaker,  a  companion,  and  an  assistant ; 
a  war  interminable,  and  with  fellow-citizens  !  Then 
on  the  7th  of  February,  when  you  began  already  to 
hear  more  of  Pompeius's  design,  you  conclude  one  of 
your  letters  in  this  manner :  *'  I  do  not  indeed  ad. 
vise,  if  Pompeius  leaves  Italy,  that  you  should  also 
run  away ;  for  you  will  do  it  with  great  risk,  and 
will  not  benefit  the  republic ;  which  you  may  bene- 
fit hereafter,  if  you  remain."  Who  that  had  any 
love  for  his  country,  or  any  public  spirit,  would 
not  be  moved  by  such  advice,  upon  the  authority 
of  a  prudent  man  and  a  friend  ?  Further,  on  the 
11th  of  February,  you  again  reply  to  my  inquiries 
thus :  **  What  you  ask  me,  whether  I  think  pre- 
ferable, a  flight  in  which  I  preserve  my  fidelity, 
or  a  stay  which  must  be  relinquished  ?  I  certainly 
think  at  present  that  a  sudden  departure  and  pre- 
cipitate  journey  would  be  useless  to  Cneeus  himself, 
and  hazardous  to  you :  and  I  think  it  better  that  your 
friends  should  be  dispersed,  and  in  places  of  obser- 
vation :  and  in  truth  I  think  it  disgraceful  for  us  to 
entertain  any  design  of  flight.**  This  disgraceful 
thing  our  Mend  Cnseus  meditated  two  years  ago ; 
so  long  has  his  mind  dwelt  upon  Sulla,  and  upon 
proscriptions.  Afterwards  when,  as  I  imagine, 
you  had  written  to  me  something  in  a  more  gene- 
rous strain,  and  I  had  supposed  some  expressions 
to  mean  that  I  should  quit  Italy  *,  you  distinctly 
reprobate  this  on  the  14th  of  February :  *'  I  as- 
sure you  I  never  meant  in  any  letter  to  express  that 
if  Cnseus  went  out  of  Italy,  you  should  go  with 
him  ;  or  if  I  expressed  it,  I  must  have  be^,  I  do 
not  say  an  inconsistent  man,  but  a  mad  man."  In 
another  part  of  the  same  letter :  **  Nothing  is  left 
for  him  but  flight ;  but  I  by  no  means  think,  or 
have  ever  thought,  that  it  was  your  duty  to  accom- 
pany him."  But  this  whole  consideration  you  un- 
fold  more  particularly  in  a  letter  dated  the  12th  of 
February :  "  If  M.  Lepidus  and  L.  Volcatius 
remain,  I  think  yon  ought  to  remain ;  yet  so,  that 
if  Pompeius  is  in  safety  and  makes  a  stand  any- 
where, you  may  leave  this  ghastly  troop  J,  and 
rather  suffer  yourself  to  be  defeated  in  battle  with 
Pompeius,  than  reign  with  Ciasar  among  that  rab- 
ble, to  which  it  is  evident  they  will  be  reduced." 
You  then  use  many  arguments  in  support  of  this 
opinion ;  and  in  conclusion  you  say,  **  What  if 
Lepidus  and  Volcatius  go  away  ?  I  am  completely 
at  a  loss  :  and  whatever  happens  therefore,  and 
I    whatever  you  do,  I  shall  think  that  we  ought  to  be 

i  See  book  viU.  letter  S. 

J  Cnar*B  profligate  adherents.  See  letter  18  of  this  book. 


satisfied  with  it."  If  you  then  doubted,  now  at 
least  you  do  not  doubt,  as  they  remain.  Then,  at 
the  very  time  of  his  flight,  February  25  :  "  In  the 
mean  time  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  remain  in 
Formianum  ;  for  you  can  there  with  most  conve- 
nience wait  for  what  may  happen."  On  the  Istof 
March,  when  he  had  already  been  four  days  at 
Brundisium:  *<  We  shall  then  be  able  to  deliberate, 
while  the  cause  is  not  indeed  whole  and  entire,  but 
certainly  less  infringed,  than  if  you  threw  yourself 
away  with  him."  Again,  March  4,  when  your 
ague  was  coming  on,  in  consequence  of  which  you 
wrote  very  briefly,  you  add  however :  **  To-morrow 
I  will  write  more,  and  reply  to  all  your  observa- 
tions :  so  much  however  I  will  say,  that  I  do  not 
repent  of  the  advice  I  gave  about  your  stay ;  and, 
though  it  must  be  attended  with  great  anxiety,  yet 
as  I  think  it  less  objectionable  than  your  going,  I 
continue  in  the  same  opinion,  and  am  glad  tiiat  you 
have  remained."  But  when  I  was  uneasy,  and 
afraid  lest  I  might  have  acted  unbecomingly ;  on  the 
3d  of  March  you  say,  "Nevertheless,  I  am  not  sorry 
that  you  are  not  with  Pompeius.  Hereafter,  if 
there  is  occasion,  it  will  not  be  difficult ;  and  when- 
ever it  is  done,  it  will  be  very  gratifying  to  him. 
But  I  must  add,  that  if  Caesar  goes  on  to  act,  as  he 
has  begun,  with  candour,  moderation,  and  prudence, 
I  shall  think  again,  and  consider  more  deliberately 
what  is  best  to  be  done."  On  the  9th  of  March 
yon  write  aJso  that  our  friend  Peducens  approves  of 
my  remaining  quiet;  and  his  opinion  has  great 
weight  with  me.  With  these  letters  of  yours  I 
comfort  myself  by  thinking  that  hitherto  I  have 
not  done  wrong.  Do  you  only  defend  your  own 
opinion.  With  regard  to  myself  it  is  unnecessary ; 
but  I  want  to  have  others  know  it  If  only  I  have 
not  erred,  I  will  take  care  of  the  rest.  Let  me 
have  your  encouragement,  and  assist  me  altogether 
with  your  judgment.  Here  nothing  is  yet  heard 
about  Csesar's  return.  So  much  at  least  I  have 
gained  by  this  letter,  that  I  have  read  over  all 
yours,  and  in  so  doing  have  found  consolation. 


LETTER    XL 

You  know  our  friend  Lentulus  is  at  Puteoli. 
Upon  hearing  this  from  a  passenger,  who  said  that 
he  recognised  him  on  the  Appian  road,  where  he 
was  travelling  in  a  litter  partly  opened ;  however 
improbable  it  might  be,  yet  I  sent  a  servant  to  Pu- 
teoli to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  sent  a  letter  to  him. 
He  found  him  just  secluding  himself  in  his  villa, 
from  whence  he  wrote  back  to  me  full  of  gratitude 
to  Caesar,  and  saying  that  he  had  delivered  to  C. 
Caecius  instructions  for  me  about  his  future  plans : 
him  I  expect  to-day,  that  is,  the  20th  of  March. 
Matins  also  came  to  me  the  19th, — a  man,  as  he 
has  appeared  to  me,  temperate  and  prudent ;  and 
has  always  been  supposed  to  be  in  favour  of  peace. 
How  much  he  seemed  to  disapprove  these  proceed- 
ings !  How  much  to  dread  that  ghastly  troop,  as 
you  call  them !  In  a  long  conversation  which  I 
had  with  him,  I  showed  him  Caesar's  letter  to  me, 
of  which  I  before  sent  you  a  copy,  and  asked  him 
to  explain  to  me  what  it  was  he  meant  by  saying 
that  he  wished  to  avail  himself  of  my  advice,  my 
influence,  my  dignity,  my  assistance  in  everything^. 


k  fiee  letter  9  of  this  book. 
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He  replied,  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  wanted  my  assiat- 
ance  and  mflaence  to  promote  an  accommodation. 
Would  that  it  were  possible  for  me  to  effect,  or 
help  forward,  any  measure  of  public  utility  in  this 
wretched  state  of  the  country  !  Matins  likewise 
was  persuaded  that  he  was  so  disposed,  and  promised 
that  be  would  himself  advise  it.  Yesterday  Cras- 
sipes  was  with  me,  who  said  that  he  had  come  from 
Bnindisium  the  6th  of  March,  and  had  left  Pom- 
peius  there ;  which  was  the  report  also  of  those 
who  had  come  from  thence  on  the  8th.  And 
all  agreed  (amongst  whom  was  Crassipes  also,  who 
would  listen  with  more  prudence  *)  that  they  used 
threatening  language,  unfriendly  towards  the  prin- 
cipal citizens,  hostile  to  the  towns,  mere  proscrip- 
tions, mere  Sullas" :  that  Luooeius,  that  aU  Greece, 
that  Theophanes  also,  talked  in  this  manner.  Yet 
in  these  people  is  all  our  hope  of  safety ;  and  I 
watch  in  my  mind,  and  take  no  rest,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  the  calamities  at  home,  am  wishing  to  be 
with  .persons  most  unlike  myself.  For  what 
excess  do  you  suppose  Scipio,  and  Faustna,  and 
Libo ",  will  not  commit ;  whose  creditors  are 
said  to  be  meeting^?.  And,  if  they  are  successful, 
how  will  they  harass  the  citizens  I  But  what  dis- 
tant views  do  they  relate  of  our  Cnsus  t  that  he 
thinks  of  going  to  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  Meso- 
potamia, and  has  laid  aside  all  idea  of  Spain. 
Soch  stories  are  monstrous ;  but  perhaps  they  are 
not  true.  Assuredly  things  are  both  ruinous  here, 
and  there  by  no  means  well  disposed.  I  am 
already  wishing  to  hear  from  you.  Since  my  retreat 
from  the  city,  there  has  never  been  on  my  pare 
any  interruption  of  our  correspondence.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Cesar,  by  which  I 'hope 
to  produce  some  effect. 

Cicero,  Imperaior,  to  Casar^  Imperator, 

Upon  reading  your  letter',  which  I  received  by 
my  friend  Fnmius,  relative'tomybeingin  the  city,  I 
was  not  so  much  surprised  at  your  wishing  to  avail 
younelf  qf  my  adviee,  and  dignity ;  but  I  asked 
myself  what  you  meant  by  my  influence  and  assist^ 
ance.  And  I  was  led  by  my  hopes  to  this  conclu- 
sion ;  that  agreeably  to  your  admirable  and  singular 
prudence,  I  supposed  you  might  wish  some  steps 
to  be  taken  for  the  tranquillity,  the  peace,  the 
union  of  the  citizens :  and  for  that  purpose  I 
thought  tny  character  and  person  sufficiently 
suited.  Which  if  it  be  so,  and  if  you  are  touched 
with  any  regard  for  protecting  my  friend  Pompeius, 
and  reconciling  him  with  yourself  and  the  republic, 
you  will  indeed  find  nobody  more  ready  than  I  am 
in  such  a  cause;  having  always  been  to  him,  and 
to  the  senate,  as  soon  as  I  could,  the  counsellor  of 
peace.  Nor  have  I  by  taking  up  arms  had  any 
part  in  the  war ;  but  have  thought  that  you  were 
injured  in  it,  and  that  unfriendly  and  envious  per- 
sons were  resisting  the  honour  ^  which  had  been 

1  There  is  some  obscurity,  and  perhaps  some  error,  in 
the  text. 

"  This  is  represented  as  the  digposltion  of  Pompeius's 
party,  of  whom  Luooeius  and  Theophanes  were  principal 
advisers. 

*>  These  were  of  Pompeius's  party. 

o  To  make  a  sale  of  their  goods. 

p  The  letter  alluded  to  is  Buhjoined  to  letter  Oofthisbook. 

4  The  power  of  being  eligible  to  the  consulship  without 
coming  to  Rome  and  laying  down  his  oommand. 


granted  you  by  the  favour  of  the  Roman  people. 
But  as  at  that  time  I  not  only  snpported  your 
dignity,  but  also  got  others  to  assist  you ;  so  now 
am  I  greatly  interrated  for  the  dignity  of  Pompeiiis. 
It  is  now  some  years  since  I  selected  you  two, 
whom  I  might  particularly  cultivate,  and  with 
whom  I  might  be,  as  I  am,  in  the  strictest  friend- 
ship. I  therefore  request  of  you,  or  rather  I  beg 
and  entreat  you  with  all  earnestness,  that  among 
your  great  cares  you  would  allot  some  time  also  to 
this  coDsideration,  that  by  your  favour  I  may  be 
enabled  to  sustain  the  part  of  a  good  man,  grateful 
and  dutiful  in  the  remembrance  of  the  greatest 
benefits '.  If  this  concerned  myself  only,  I  should 
nevertheless  hope  to  obtain  it  from  you ;  but,  as  I 
conceive,  it  concerns  both  your  own  plighted  faith, 
and  the  republic,  that  out  of  a  few  I  should  be 
reserved  by  your  means,  as  one  particulariy  suited 
to  renew  the  harmony  of  you  two,  and  of  the 
citizens.  Though  I  have  before  thanked  yon  on 
account  of  Lentulus,  whom  you  have  saved,  as  he 
did  me;  yet  upon  reading  the  letter,  which  he 
wrote  to  me  full  of  gratitude  for  your  liberality 
and  kindness*,  I  considered  myself  to  hare 
received  from  yon  the  same  benefit  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  him.  If  then  you  perceive  that  I  am 
grateful  towards  him,  give  me  the  power  of  being 
so  likewise  towards  Pompeius  K 


LETTER  XI". 
I  AM  not  sorry  for  what  you  say  about  my 
letter  ^  being  made  public  ;  and  have  even  myseLf 
allowed  several  people  to  take  copies  of  it.  For 
after  what  has  happened,  and  still  threatens  us,  I 
should  be  well  pleased  to  have  my  sentiments 
recorded  concerning  a  peace.  But  in  recommend- 
ing this,  especially  to  such  a  man,  I  thought  there 
was  no  readier  means  of  moving  him,  than  by 
affirming  that  the  measure,  to  which  I  exhorted 
him,  was  worthy  of  his  pmdenctf.  And  if  1  have 
spoken  of  his  prudence  in  terms  of  admiration 
while  I  was  calling  upon  him  to  save  his  country, 
I  am  not  afraid  of  appearing  to  flatter  a  man,  at 
whose  feet  I  would  willingly  have  thrown  myself  in 
such  a  cause.  But  where  it  is  said,  thai  you  mould 
allot  iome  time ;  this  is  not  that  he  should  consider 
about  peace  ;  but  about  me,  and  my  duty"*^.  For 
when  I  affirm  that  I  have  not  engaged  in  the 
war,  although  it  is  evident  from  the  fact,  yet  I 
added  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  weight  to  my  per- 
suasion. And  it  is  with  the  same  view  that  I 
approve  his  cause.  But  why  is  this  brought  for- 
wsrd  now  ?  Would  that  any  good  had  followed  ! 
Nay,  I  should  be  glad  to  have  my  letter  read  in  the 
public  assembly;  since  Pompeius  himself  made 
public  his  own  letter  to  him,  in  which  he  says,  for 
yofir  most  tUttinguished  conduct*.    More  distin- 

r  Pompeius  and  Lentulus,  of  whom  he  speaks  soon 
after,  were  instrumental  in  proooring  Cicero's  reoal  from 
banishment. 

•  Lentulus  had  been  captured  at  Ckwfininm,  and  inuiii»> 
diately  liberated  by  Cesar. 

t  By  not  being  obliged  to  assist  in  any  measures  against 
him. 

n  This,  which  ought  obviously  to  follow  Cicero**  letter 
to  Cesar,  is  taken  from  the  beginning  of  book  viiL  letter  9. 

▼  To  Cawar.    The  preceding  letter  of  this  oditlOB. 

w  The  duty  he  owed  to  Pompeius. 

X  See  book  vii.  letter  86. 
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guiflhed  than  his  own  ?  than  that  of  Africaniu  ? 
Snch  was  the  current  of  the  times.  Even  yon  two', 
80  respected,  go  to  meet  him  at  the  fifth  mile-stone. 
What  ?  to  meet  him  on  his  return  from  whence  ? 
doing  what  ?  or  purposing  to  do  what  ?  With  what 
additional  spirit  will  he  trust  in  his  cause,  when 
he  sees  jon,  and  others  like  you,  greeting  him  not 
only  with  their  numbers,  but  with  cheer^l  looks  ? 
Are  we  then  to  blame '  ?  I  do  not  mean  at  all 
to  accuse  you :  but  the  marks  which  should  dis- 
tinguish real  good-will  from  mere  pretence  are 
strangely  confounded.  But  what  decrees  of  the 
senate  do  I  foresee  ?  I  am  speaking  however  more 
openly  than  I  had  intended.  I  mean  to  be  at  Acpi- 
num  the  last  day  of  the  month,  and  thence  to  visit 
my  several  villas,  which  I  despair  of  seeing  after- 
wards. 


LETTER   XII. 

Whilk  I  was  reading  your  letter  on  the  20th  of 
March,  I  received  one  from  Lepta,  informing  me 
that  Pompeius  was  surrounded,  and  that  even  the 
passage  out  of  the  harbour  was  occupied  with  rafts. 
1  cannot  bear  to  think  or  write  the  rest  for  weep- 
ing. I  send  you  a  copy  of  it.  Wretched  as  we 
are  I  why  did  we  not  all  foUow  his  destiny  ?  The 
same  intelligence  is  brought  from  Matins  and  Tre- 
batiuB,  who  met  with  Cesar's  messengers  at  Min- 
turnfe.  I  am  distracted  with  grief,  and  already 
envy  the  fate  of  Macius  *.  But  how  honourable, 
how  dear  are  youi  counsels !  how  well  considered, 
respecting  my  journey  by  land,  my  passage  by  sea, 
my  meeting  and  conversation  with  Ctesar  !  All  is 
at  once  honourable  and  cautious.  And  how  kind, 
how  generous,  how  brotherly,  is  your  invitation  to 
EpiruB !  I  am  surprised  about  Dionysius,  who 
was  treated  by  me  with  more  honour  than  Panee- 
tius  was  by  Scipio,  and  yet  has  most  foully  insulted 
this  present  state  of  my  fortune.  I  hate  the  man, 
and  will  hate  him,  and  wish  I  could  punish  him ; 
but  his  own  humour  will  punish  him  sufficiently. 
Now  especially  I  beg  you  to  consider  what  I  ought 
to  do.  An  army  of  the  Roman  people  invests  Cn. 
Pompeius  I  keeps  him  inclosed  with  a  trench  and 
rampart !  prevents  his  escape  !  Do  I  live  ?  And 
is  the  city  standing  ?  Do  tl&e  prsetors  continue  to 
pronounce  judgment  ?  Do  the  aediles  prepare  the 
public  games  ?  Do  substantial  men  continue  to 
register  their  interest  ?  And  ^  do  I  myself  sit  idle  ? 
Should  I  madly  endeavour  to  go  thither,  to  implore 
the  faith  of  the  towns  ?  The  honest  will  not  fol- 
low me ;  the  inconsiderate  will  laugh  at  me ;  and 
those  who  are  eager  for  a  change,  especially  being 
armed  and  victorious,  will  use  violenoe,  and  lay 
hands  upon  me.  What  think  you  then?  Have 
you  any  counsel  for  the  remains  of  this  wretched 
life  ?  I  am  grieved,  and  vexed ;  while  some  think 
me  prudent,  or  fortunate,  in  not  having  gone  with 
him.    But  I  think  otherwise.    For  though  I  never 

7  Perhaps  Atticus  and  Bezt  Peduoens.  See  book  viL 
letter  13. 

*  This  appears  to  be  aaked  as  by  Attfcas  and  Fedacens. 

■  Q.  Mucins  Sccvola  was  killed  in  a  former  civil  war  by 
order  of  Marius.  This  ia  before  alluded  to.  See  book  viii. 
letter  3. 

b  That  is,  do  things  go  on  as  usual?  or  are  not  all  orders 
of  men  eager  to  rindlcate  the  country  from  such  mon- 
strous proceedings  ?  Not  unlike  to  this  is  that  of  Catullus, 
«« Quid  est  Catulle,  quid  moraris  emori  ?  " 


wished  to  be  his  companion  in  victory,  I  should 
desire  to  be  so  in  adversity.  Why  should  I  now 
request  your  letters,  your  prudence,  or  kindness  t 
The  thing  is  over.  Nothing  can  now  help  me,  who 
have  not  even  anything  left  to  wish  for,  but  that  he 
may  be  delivered  by  some  compassion  of  the  enemy'. 
I  suspect  that  the  account  of  the  rafts  is  not  true. 
Else  what  is  it  that  Dolabella  means  in  this  letter, 
which  he  sent  from  Brundisium  the  13th  of  March, 
calling  it  the  good  fortune  of  Cesar,  that  Pompeius 
should  be  on  his  flight ;  and  that  he  would  sail  with 
the  first  wind  ?  which  is  very  different  from  those 
letters,  of  which  I  before  sent  you  copies.  Here 
they  talk  of  mere  cruelties.  But  there  is  no  later 
or  better  authority  than  that  of  Dolabella. 


LETTER   XITI. 

I  ABCEivBD  your  letter  on  the  22d,  in  which  you 
defer  all  counsel  to  that  time  when  we  shall  have 
learned  what  has  been  done.  In  truth  so  it  must 
be  ;  nor  in  the  interval  can  anything  be  determined, 
or  even  planned;  although* the  recent  letter  of 
Dolabella  encourages  me  to  resume  my  former 
considerations :  for,  on  the  18th  there  was  a  favour- 
able wind,  of  which  I  suppose  he  would  take  ad- 
vantage.  The  collection  of  your**  opinions  was 
not  brought  together  for  the  sake  of  lamentation, 
but  rather  for  my  consolation.  For  I  was  not  so 
much  distressed  with  these  calamities,  as  with  the 
suspicion  of  my  own  fault,  or  folly :  these  thoughts  I 
now  dismiss,  since  my  conduct  and  counsels  have 
the  sanction  of  your  judgment.  When  you  say 
that  my  being  under  such  great  obligations  to  him, 
is  more  a  matter  of  acknowledgement  on  my  part 
than  of  desert  on  his ;  it  is  so.  I  have  always 
extolled  to  the  utmost  what  he  did ;  and  the  more, 
that  he  might  not  suppose  I  harboured  the  remem- 
brance of  what  had  passed  before*.  Which  how- 
ever  well  I  may  remember,  yet  now  it  becomes  me 
to  follow  the  pattern  of  his  conduct  at  that  time  '. 
He  gave  me  no  assistance  when  it  was  in  his 
power ;  and  afterward  he  became  friendly,  indeed 
extremely  so,  from  what  reason  I  know  not.  I 
will  therefore  do  the  same  to  him.  Moreover,  this 
is  alike  in  both  of  us,  that  we  have  been  led 
into  error  by  the  very  same  people  ?.  I  only  wish 
I  were  able  to  assist  him  as  much  as  he  was  able 
to  assist  me.  What  he  did  however  is  most  grate- 
ful  to  me.  But  I  neither  know  in  what  manner  I 
can  now  help  him ;  nor,  if  I  could,  should  I  think 
it  right  to  do  so  while  he  is  preparing  such  a 
deadly  war.  I  would  only  avoid  giving  him  offence 
by  staying  here.  I  can  neither  bear  to  see  what 
you  may  already  anticipate  in  your  mind,  nor  to 

c  Cicero  probably  received  Dolabella's  letter  subsequently 
to  his  writing  the  abova  This  may,  perhaps,  be  intimated 
by  the  expression  his  Uteris f  which  I  have  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  preserve  in  the  translation :  the  letter,  or  a 
copy  of  it,  might  have  been  inclosed. 

d  See  letter  10  of  this  book. 

e  When  Pompeius  did  not  exert  himself  as  he  might,  to 
prerent  Cicero's  banishment. 

t  When,  after  neglecting  Cicero's  interests  in  the  first 
Instance,  he  afterwards  was  active  in  his  recal,  as  he  goes 
on  to  explain. 

g  Meaning  probably  Bibulus,  Luoceius,  and  others,  who 
had  formerly  been  envious  and  jealous  of  Cicero,  [see  book 
Iv.  letter  5,]  and  had  more  recently  led  on  Pompeius  to  his 
present  fortone,  and  then  deserted  him. 
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take  a  part  in  those  calamities.  I  have  been  the 
slower  in  removing^,  because  it  is  difficult  to  make 
up  one's  mind  to  a  voluntarj  departure  without 
any  hope  of  returning.  For  I  perceive  that  Csesar 
is  so  well  provided  with  infantry,  with  cavalry, 
with  fleets,  with  auxiliaries  from  Gaul ;  which  lat- 
ter Matins,  a  little  ostentatiously  I  suspect,  but 
certainly,  estimated  at  10,000  foot  and  6000  horse, 
to  be  furnished  at  their  own  expense  for  ten  years: 
but,  supposing  this  to>  be  an  exaggeration,  he  has 
certainly  great  forces  ;  and  he  wfll  have  for  their 
support,  not  subsidies,  like  Pompeins^,  but  the 
property  of  the  citizens.  Add  to  this  the  con- 
fidence of  the  man  ;  add  the  weakness  of  all  those 
attached  to  the  republic ;  who,  because  they  think 
Pompeius  may  with  reason  be  angry  with  them, 
therefore  hate  the  game,  as  you  call  it ;  would  it 
were  such  !  You  say  too  that  one  had  observed, 
'*  That  fellow  sits  idle,''  because  he  had  professed 
more  than  he  performed^;  and  generally  those  who 
once  loved  him,  love  him  no  longer ;  but  the  towns 
and  country  people  are  afraid  of  him,  and  hitherto 
I  are  fond  of  Caesar  :  from  all  this,  I  say,  he  is  so 
well  provided,  that  even  if  he  should  not  be  able 
to  conquer,  yet  how  he  can  himself  be  conquered 
I  do  not  see.  But  I  fear  no  fiwclnationJ  from  this 
man  so  much  as  the  persuasion  of  necessity. 
**  For  you  must  know,'*  says  Plato,  '*  that  the  re- 
quests of  tyrants  are  blended  with  necessity."  I 
see  you  do  not  approve  of  those  places  which  have  no 
harbour ;  and  indeed  they  did  not  please  me  ;  but  I 
could  be  there  without  observation,  and  with  a 
trusty  attendance ;  which  if  I  could  have  at  Brun- 
disium,  I  should  like  it  better.  But  there  it  is 
impossible  to  be  concealed.  But,  as  you  say,  when 
we  shall  have  learned^.  I  am  not  anxious  to 
exculpate  myself  to  your  good  men.  For  what 
dinners  does  Sextus  inform  me  they  are  giving  and 
receiving !  How  luxurious  !  How  joyous !  Bat 
be  these  people  as  good  as  they  may,  they  are  not 
better  than  ourselves :  they  might  move  me  if  they 
had  more  courage'.  I  was  mistaken  about  Pha- 
meas's  Lanuinum  ^  ;  I  was  dreaming  of  his  Tro- 
janum.  It  was  for  that  I  offered  500  sestertia 
(4000/.)  But  the  other  is  worth  more.  I  should 
wish  however  that  you  might  buy  it,  if  I  saw  any 
hope  of  enjoying  it.  What  strange  things  are 
daily  reported,  yon  will  know  frt>m  the  note  »  in- 
closed in  my  letter.  Our  friend  Lentulus  is  at 
Puteoli  pining  with  grief,  as  Caecius  relates.  What 
should  he  do  P  He  dreads  a  repetition  of  the  dis- 
grace of  Corfinium :  he  now  thinks  he  has  done 
enough  for  Pompeius,  and  is  moved  by  Caesar's 
kindness;  but  yet  is  more  moved  by  the  actual 
state  of  affairs.     Can  you  bear  this  ?    Everything 

^  See  letter  9  of  thia  book. 

1 1  give  this  translation  of  an  obscure,  and  perhaps  faulty, 
paaeage,  not  without  great  hesitation.  I  propoae  to  point 
the  Latin  thus :  '<  Oderunt,  ut  tu  BcribiB,  Indum ;  ao  vpl- 
lem !  Scribis  quianam  hie  aignlflcasBet,  Sedet  itU;  quia 
plus  ostenderat,  quam  fecit." 

J  Cicero  here  employs  a  Greek  word,  which  is  probably 
copied  from  an  ezpreaalon  of  Atticus,  to  which  this  is 
meant  as  a  reply. 

^  This  refers  to  what  is  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
letter. 

1  If  they  showed  moie  courage  In  support  of  the  re- 
public. * 

»  See  letter  9  of  this  book. 

^  Perhaps  this  may  mean  Lepta's  report,  which  CIoen> 
had  sent  to  Atticus  with  the  preceding  letter. 


is  wretched,  but  nothing  more  wretched  than  this; 
that  Pompeius  has  sent  M.  Magins  to  propose  con- 
ditions  of  peace,  and  is  yet  besieged,  which  I  did 
not  at  firat  believe ;  but  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  Balbus,  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy.  Read 
it,  I  beseech  you,  and  that  paragraph  of  Balbus 
himself,  the  excellent  Balbus  <>  1  to  whom  onr  friend  ! 
Cnaeus  gave  a  piece  of  ground  to  erect  a  vilU ; 
whom  he  often  distinguished  by  a  preference  to  any 
of  us.  So,  he  is  sadly  distressed!  But  that  you 
may  not  have  to  read  the  same  thing  twice,  I  refier 

Ion  to  the  letter  itself.  As  to  any  hope  of  peace, 
have  none.  Dolabella,  in  his  letter  of  March  15, 
speaks  of  nothing  but  war.  I  must  remain  then  in 
that  same  wretched  and  desperate  determination  v, 
since  nothing  can  be  more  wretched  than  this  i. 

B(Mut  to  Cicero,  Imperator, 
I  RAVB  received  a  short  letter  from  Csesar,  of 
which  I  subjoin  a  copy.     By  the  shortness  of  it 
you  may  judge  how  greatly  he  is  occupied,  who 
writes  so  briefly  upon  so  important  a  subject     If   , 
there  should  be  any  further  news,  I  will  immedi-    I 
ately  write  to  you. 

'*  Catar  to  Oppiiu,  and  to  ComehtW. 

**  I  AB.B.1VKD  at  Brundisium  the  9th  of  March. 
I  pitched  my  camp  dose  to  the  wall.  Pompeius  is 
in  Brundisium.  He  has  sent  M.  Magins  to  me  to 
treat  of  peace.  I  made  such  reply  as  seemed 
proper.  This  I  wished  you  immediately  to  know. 
When  I  entertain  hope  of  accomplishing  anything 
towards  an  agreement,^!  will  immediately  inform 
you.»' 

How  do  you  imagine,  my  Cicero,  that  I  am  now 
distressed,  after  being  again  brought  to  have  some 
hope  of  peace,  lest  an]^ing  should  prevent  their 
agreement  ?  For,  in  my  absence  all  I  can  do  is  to 
wish.  If  I  were  there,  I  might  perhaps  seem  to  be 
of  some  use.  Now  I  am  in  a  cruel  state  of  ex- 
pectation. 


LETTER  XIV. 

I  BENT  you  on  the  24th  a  copy  of  Balbns's  let- 
ter to  me,  and  of  Csesar's  to  Mm  ;  and  the  very 
same  day  I  received  one  from  Q.  Pedius  at  Capon, 
informing  me  that  Cesar  had  written  to  him  the 
14th  of  March  in  the  following  terms.  "  Pompeius 
keeps  within  the  town.  We  are  encamped  before 
the  gates.  We  are  attempting  a  great  work,  which 
must  occupy  many  days  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
the  sea  j  but  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  done : 
we  are  constructing  pien  from  each  extremity  of 
"the  port,  so  as  either  to  oblige  him  to  transport 
immediately  the  forces  he  has  at  Brundisium,  or  to 
prevent  him  from  getting  out."  Where  is  the 
peace,  about  which  Balbus  professed  himself  to  be 
so  distressed?  Can  anything  be  more  bitter? 
anything  more  cruel  ?  And  some  confidently  relate 
that  he  talks  of  avenging  the  sufferings  of  Cn. 
Carbo,  and  M.  Brutus ',  and  of  all  those  who  had 
felt  the  cruelty  of  Sulla  while  Pompeius  was  his 

o  This  is  said  ironically.      P  To  pass  oter  to  FOmpeiaa. 
4  The  remaining  in  Italy  a  witness  to  the  ruin  of  the 
state,  and  to  the  pretences  of  ttdao  firienda. 
r  Cornelius  Balbus. 
•  They  had  been  put  to  death  by  Pompeins. 
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associate  :  that  Cario  under  his  command  did 
nothing  which  Pompeins  had  not  done  under  the 
command  of  Sulla :  that  to  senre  his  own  views  he 
had  recalled  those  only,  who  by  the  former  laws  * 
were  not  liable  to  banishment ;  but  that  Pompdus 
had  recalled  from  exile  the  rery  traitors  to  their 
country:  that  he  complained  of  Milo's  being 
driven  out  by  violence  * :  that,  however,  he  should 
punish  nobody  but  those  who  were  found  in  arms. 
This  was  contradicted  by  one  Baebius  who  came 
from  Cario  on  the  13th,  a  man  not  without  some 
eloquence  ;  but  who  may  not  say  so  to  anybody  ^  ? 
I  am  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  I  imagine  Cnseus 
is  now  gone  from  thence.  What  is  really  the  case, 
we  must  know  in  two  days'  time.  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  you,  nor  is  Anteros^  arrived,  who 
might  bring  a  letter  from  yon.  But  it  is  no  won- 
der ;  for  what  can  we  write  ?  Nevertheless  I  omit 
no  day. 

After  I  had  finished  my  letter,  I  received  one, 
before  it  was  light,  from  Lepta  at  Capua,  informing 
me  that  Pompeius  had  embarked  from  firundisium 
the  15th  of  March ;  and  that  Csesar  was  to  be  at 
Capua  the  26th. 


LETTER  XV. 

After  I  had  sent  my  letter  to  inform  you  that 
Ceesar  was  to  be  at  Capaa  on  the  26th,  I  received  one 
from  Capua,  saying  that  he  would  be  with  Curio  in 
Albaoum  the  28th.  As  soon  as  I  have  seen  him  I 
shall  go  to  Arpinum.  If  he  grants  me  the  per- 
mission I  ask,  I  shall  accede  to  his  terms ;  if  not,  I 
shall  make  terms  for  myself*.  He  has,  as  he  wrote 
to  me,  placed  single  legions  at  Bnmdisium,  Ta- 
rentum,  and  Sipontum.  He  seems  to  be  closing 
up  the  passages  by  sea ;  and  yet  himself  to  look 
rather  to  Greece  than  to  Spain.  But  these  are 
more  distant  considerations.  At  present  I  am 
worried  with  the  idea  of  meeting  him ;  for  be  is 
just  here, and  I  dread  his  first  steps.  For  I  imagine 
he  will  want  a  decree  of  the  senate,  he  will  want  a 
warrant  of  the  augurs  (and  I  shall  be  hurried 
away ',  or  shall  be  exposed  to  great  vexation  if  I 
absent  myself),  either  for  the  prKtor  to  propose  the 
consuls,  or  to  nominate  a  dictator  ;  neither  of 
which  is  consistent  with  law.  But  if  Sulla  could 
procure  his  own  appointment  to  the  dictatorship 
oy  an  interrex,  why  may  not  Caesar  ?  I  cannot 
resolve  the  difficulty,  unless  by  suffering  under  the 
one  the  punishment  of  Q.  Mucins,  or  under  the 
other  that  of  L.  Scipio  ■.  ,By  the  time  you  read 
this,  our  interview  will  perhaps  have  taken  place — 
**  Bear  up,  my  heart,  you  have  borne  a  severer 

t  Prevtons  to  thooe  made  by  Pompdna  See  book  z. 
letter  4. 

«  At  the  time  of  Kilo's  trial  the  fiimm  had  been  ooou- 
pled  by  armed  men  under  the  direction  of  Pompeius. 

▼  This  seems  to  be  the  most  obvious  interpretation  of  the 
text,  whioh  has  been  Tariously  understood. 

V  One  of  Attious's  fraed-men. 

>  The  meaning  is,  that  if  Cesar  did  not  aooede  to  the 
proposal  of  Cicero's  abeenting  himself  when  any  buainesB 
was  agitated  against  Pompeius,  he  should,  without  leave, 
retire  from  Italy. 

r  Shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  Rome,  as  a  senator  and  augur 
to  assist  at  these  messuiea 

«  In  the  time  of  the  former  dvil  wars,  Q.  Mnclus  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Marius,  L.  Scipio  proscribed  by 
Sulla. 


trial*.**  No,  not  that  which  was  peculiarly  my 
own.  For  then  there  was  hope  of  an  early  return ; 
there  was  a  general  complaint :  now  I  am  anxious 
to  get  away,  and  any  idea  of  returning  never  enters 
my  mind.  Besides,  there  is  not  only  no  complaint 
among  the  provincial  towns,  and  country  people  ; 
bat  on  the  contrary  they  fear  Pompeius,  as  cruel 
and  exasperated.  Yet  nothing  is  to  me  a  greater 
source  of  sorrow  than  that  I  sboold  have  remained; 
nor  anything  which  I  more  desire,  than  to  fly  away ; 
not  so  much  to  be  the  companion  of  his  warfare, 
as  of  his  flight  You  deferred  giving  any  opinion 
till  such  time  as  we  should  know  what  had  been 
done  at  Bnmdisium.  Now  then  we  know,  never- 
theless my  doubts  continue.  For  I  can  scarcely 
hope  that  he  will  grant  me  the  permission  I  want, 
diough  I  produce  many  just  reasons  for  it.  But  I 
will  immediately  send  you  an  exact  account  of  all 
that  passes  between  us.  Do  you  strive  with  all 
affection  to  assist  me  with  your  care  and  prudence. 
He  comes  so  soon,  that  I  shall  not  be  able  even  to 
see  Trebatius  ^,  as  I  had  appointed.  Everything 
must  be  done  without  preparation.  But  as  Mentor 
says  to  Telemachus, — '*Yoa  would  provide  one 
thing,  but  the  Deity  provides  another."  Whatever 
I  do,  you  shall  immediately  know  it  As  for  any 
despatches  from  Caesar  to  the  consuls  and  to  Pom- 
peius, about  which  you  ask,  I  have  none.  What 
^gypta  brought,  I  sent  to  you  before  on  my  way 
hither ;  from  which  I  think  the  despatches  may  be 
understood.  Philippus  is  at  Naples,  Lentulus  at 
Puteoli ;  respecting  Domitins  continue  to  inquire, 
as  you  do,  where  he  is,  and  what  are  his  inten- 
tions. When  you  say  that  I  have  expressed  my- 
self about  Dionysins  with  more  asperity  than  is 
consistent  with  my  disposition,  you  must  know 
that  I  am  one  of  the  old  school,  and  imagined  you 
would  feel  this  insult  with  more  indignation  than 
myself.  For  besides  that  I  thought  you  ought 
to  be  moved  at  the  ill-treatment  I  might  have  re- 
ceived from  anybody,  this  man  has  in  some  mea- 
sure injured  you  also  by  his  misconduct  towards 
me.  But  how  much  you  value  this  I  leave  to  your 
own  judgment ;  nor  in  this  do  I  wish  to  impose 
any  burden  upon  you.  For  my  own  part,  I  always 
thought  him  a  little  crazy  ;  but  now  I  also  think 
him  disingenuous,  and  wicked  ;  yet  not  more  an 
enemy  to  me  than  to  himself.  You  have  been 
properly  careful  towards  Philargyrus;  you  cer- 
tainly had  a  just  and  good  cause  ;  that  I  was  myself 
deserted,  rather  than  that  I  deserted  him*'.  After 
I  had  ddivered  my  letter,  on  the  25th,  the  servant, 
whom  I  had  sent  to  Trebatius  also,  as  well  as  to 
Matius,  brought  back  a  letter,  of  which  the  fol- 
bwing  is  a  copy. 

Matifu  and  Trebatius  to  Cicero,  Imperator. 

Aftkr  we  had  left  Capua,  we  heard  on  our  road 
that  Pompeius  had  gone  from  Brundisium  the  17th 
of  March  with  all  his  troops;  that  Ceesar  had 


•  The  original  is  taken  from  Homer.  Cioero  ^plies  it 
to  his  former  Bufferings  in  his  banishment. 

l>  Bo  I  read  it,  agreeably  to  letter  9  of  this  book,  wherein 
Cicero  expressed  his  wish  to  see  Trebatius  befora  Cesar's 
arrival. 

e  This  probably  means  Dionyslus,  on  whose  subject 
AttiouB  might  have  spoken  to  Philargyrus  in  exculpation 
of  Cloeio's  conduct  towards  him.  It  is  uncertain  if  this 
Dionysius  be  the  same  that  is  represented  to  have  run  off 
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entered  into  the  town  the  day  following,  and,  having 
harangued  the  people,  had  proceeded  from  thence 
towards  Rome,  and  hoped  to  he  in  the  city  before 
the  first  of  April,  and  then,  after  staying  there  a 
few  days,  to  set  out  for  Spain.  We  have  thought 
it  advisable,  having  for  certain  this  account  of 
Cnsar's  motions,  to  send  your  servant  back,  that 
you  might  know  it  as  soon  as  possible.  We  will 
attend  to  your  instructions,  and  execute  them  as 
occasion  requires.  Trebatius  ScKvola  hopes  to  be 
with  you  in  time'. 

Since  writing  our  letter  we  have  been  told  that 
Caesar  means  to  pass  the  25th  of  March  at  Bene- 
ventum,  the  26th  at  Capua,  the  27  th  at  Sinuessa. 
We  believe  this  may  be  depended  upon. 


J      LETTER  XVI. 

Though  I  have  nothing  particular  to  tell  you, 
yet,  not  to  omit  any  day,  I  send  this  letter.  They 
say  that  Cnsar  will  stop  on  the  27th  at  Sinuessa. 
I  received  a  letter  from  him  the  26th,  in  which  he 
now  expects  every  kind  of  astisiance  from  me,  not 
simply  my  assistance,  as  in  his  former  letter. 
Upon  my  writing  to  commend  his  clemency  in  the 
affair  of  Corfinium,  he  replied  in  the  following 
terms  i — 

Cmear,  ImperatOTy  to  Cicero,  Imperator, 
You  rightly  conceive  of  me  (for  I  am  well  known 
to  you)  that  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  dis- 
position than  cruelty.  And  while  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  the  transaction  itself,  I  rejoice  with 
triumph  that  what  I  have  done  meets  with  your 
apprpbation.  Nor  does  it  disturb  me  that  those 
whcm  I  have  set  at  liberty  are  said  to  have  gone 
away  in  order  again  to  make  war  upon  me ;  for  I 
wish  nothing  more  than  that  I  should  be  like  my. 
self,  and  they  like  themselves.  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  you  in  the  dty,  that  on  all  occasions  I  may 
avail  myself  of  your  advice  and  every  kind  of 
assistance,  as  I  have  been  used  to  do.  Let  me  assure 
you  that  nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than 
your  Dolabella.  To  him  accordingly  I  shall  owe 
this  favour*  ;  for  he  cannot  do  otherwise,  such  is 
his  kindness,  his  feeling^  and  his  affection  towards 
me. 


LETTER  XVIL 
I  WRITE  this  on  the  28th,  on  which  day  I  expect 
Trebatius.  From  his  report,  and  from  Matins* s 
letter,  I  shall  consider  how  I  am  to  regulate  my 
conversation  with  him '.  O  sad  time !  And  I  have 
no  doubt  but  he  will  press  me  to  go  to  the  city ; 
for  he  has  ordered  it  to  be  publicly  announced  even 
at  Formifle,  that  he  wishes  to  have  a  full  attendance 
of  the  senate  on  the  first  of  ApriL  Must  I  then 
refuse  him  ?  But  why  anticipate  ?  I  will  imme- 
diately write  you  an  account  of  everything.  From 
what  passes  between  us  I  shall  determine  whether 
I  should  go  to  Arpinum  or  elsewhere.  I  wish  to 
invest  my  young  Cficero  with  the  manly  robe  v,  and 

with  some  valuable  books  from  Cioero'i  library.— Ep. 
Pam.  xiiL  77. 

^  Before  Caasr'BanrlvaL 

*  Of  persoading  Cioero  to  go  to  Roma. 

'  Caeaar. 

V  This  was  osoally  doneat  the  age  of  ssventeen. 


I  think  of  doing  it  there.  Consider,  I  beg  you, 
what  course  I  should  take  afterwards ;  for  anxiety 
has  made  me  stupid.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if 
you  have  received  from  Curius  any  account  of 
Tiro^.  For  Tiro  himself  has  written  to  me  in  such 
a  manner  as  makes  me  fearful  how  he  may  be ;  and 
those  who  come  from  thence  only  say  so  much, 
that  he  is  going  on  well  K  In  the  midst  of  great 
cares  this  also  troubles  me  ;  for  in  this  state  of 
things  his  assistanoe  and  fidelity  would  be  eztremdy 
useful. 


>/  LETTER  XVIIL 

I  BATB  done  both  according  to  yonr  advice; 
having  ordered  my  discourse  so  that  he  should 
rather  think  well  of  me  than  thank  me^;  and 
having  adhered  to  my  intention  of  not  going  to  the 
city.  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  he  would 
easily  be  persuaded :  I  never  knew  anybody  less 
so.  He  said  that  he  stbod  condemned  by  my 
resolution  ;  and  that  others  would  be  slower  to 
comply,  if  I  ref^ed  to  attend.  I  replied,  that 
their  case  was  different  from  mine''.  After  a  good 
deal  of  discussion,  "  Come,  then,*'  said  he,  "and 
propose  terms  of  peace."  **At  mV  own  discretion," 
said  L  **  Have  I,"  said  he,  '^Iny  right  to  pre- 
scribe  to  you?"  "  This."  I  replied,  "  is  what  I 
shall  propose:  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
senate  that  troops  should  be  sent  to  Spain,  or  that 
an  army  should  be  transported  into  Greece ;  and 
I  shall  lament  at  some  length  the  situation  of 
Pompeius."  Then  he— <*  But  I  do  not  like  that  to 
be  said."  "So  I  supposed,"  said  I ;  "and  for 
that  reason  I  wish  to  absent  myself;  because  I 
must  either  say  this,  and  much  more  which  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  withhold  if  I  am  there ; 
or  else  I  must  stay  away."  The  conclusion  was, 
that,  as  if  he  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  subject,  he 
desired  I  would  consider  of  it  This  I  could  not 
refuse.  So  we  parted.  I  imagine  he  was  not 
much  pleased  with  me  ;  but  I  am  pleased  with  my- 
self, which  I  have  not  been  for  some  time  past. 
As  for  the  rest,  O  gods,  what  an  attendance !  Or, 
as  you  used  to  say,  what  a  ghastly  troop !  Among 
whom  was  the  Eroe^  of  Celer.  O  ruinous  state  I 
O  desperate  forces !  What  think  you  of  Serrins* 
son  ?  and  Titinius's  ?  How  many  ha?e  been  in  that 
very  camp,  by  which  Pompeius  was  besieged !  Six 
legions  !  He  is  himself  extremely  vigilant  and 
daring.  I  see  no  end  of  evil.  Now  at  least  you 
must  deliver  your  opinion.  What  I  have  mentioned 
was  the  last  diing  that  passed  between  us ;  yet  his 
winding  up,  wMch  I  had  almost  omitted,  was 
ungracious ;  that  if  he  was  not  permitted  to  use 
my  advice,  he  should  use  whose  he  could,  and 
should  think  nothing  beneath  him.  You  see  the 
man  then,  as  you  expressed  it.  "  Were  yon 
grieved?"  Undoubtedly.    "  Pray  what  followed  ?"    " 


>>  cioero  had  left  him  slok  at  Fatrw.  See  book  vU. 
letters. 

1  The  text  Is  perhaps  ikulty.  It  may,  however,  be  under- 
stood aooording  to  the  above  tntwpretatian  by  pointing  it 
thuB—id  mode  nuntiant ;  Sane*    In  wutffnitt  Jfcc 

J  Rather  esteem  me  for  my  attsohmcnt  to  Pompeliis, 
than  thank  me  for  oomplianoe  with  hie  own  wUbm. 

k  Others  were  not  under  the  same  obUgations  to  Pom- 
peios. 

1  Supposed  to  be  some  f^eed-man. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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He  went  directly  to  Pedanum,  I  to  Arpinum. 
Thence  I  look  for  your  warbler".  **  Plague  on  it," 
you  will  say,  ''do  not  act  over  again  what  is 
past:  even  he  whom  we  follow'  has  been  much 
disappointed."  But  I  expect  your  letter:  for 
nothing  is  now  as  it  was  before,  when  you  pro- 
posed that  we  should  see  first  how  this  would  turn 
out.  The  last  subject  of  doubt  related  to  our 
interriew ;  in  which  I  question  not  that  I  have 
giyen  Cnsar  some  offence.  This  is  a  reason  for 
determining  the  quicker.  Pray  let  me  have  a  letter 
from  yon,  and  a  political  one.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  hear  from  you. 


I 


LETTER  XIX. 

I  BAVB  given  my  young  Cicero  the  plain  toga^ 
at  Arpinum  ',  in  preference  to  any  other  place,  as 
there  was  no  going  to  Rome  :  and  this  was  kindly 
received  by  my  fellow-countrymen  :  though  I  saw 
the  people  there,  and  wherever  I  passed,  afflicted 
and  downcast ;  so  sad  and  so  dreadful  is  the  con- 
templation of  this  great  calamity.  Levies  are 
ihakiiig,  and  troops  taking  up  their  winter-quarters. 
And  if  these  measures,  even  when  adopted  by  good 
citizens,  in  prosecution  of  a  just  war,  and  conducted 
with  moderation,  are  yet  in  themselves  grievous ; 
how  harsh  do  you  suppose  they  now  are,  when  they 
are  adopted  by  desperate  men,  in  a  profligate  civU 
war,  and  with  all  insolence !  For  you  may  be 
assured  there  is  not  an  abandoned  man  in  Italy 
who  is  not  among  them.  I  saw  myself  the  whole 
body  at  Formite  ;  and  in  truth  never  thought  they 
deserved  the  name  of  men.  I  knew  them  all ;  but 
had  never  seen  them  together.  Let  me  away,  then, 
whither  I  may,  and  relinquish  all  I  possess.  Let 
me  go  to  him,  who  will  be  more  glad  to  see  me 
than  if  I  had  originally  been  of  his  company.  For 
then  we  had  the  greatest  hope ;  now,  I  at  least  have 
none  :  yet,  besides  myself,  nobody  has  left  Italy, 
who  did  not  believe  Csesar  to  be  his  enemy.     And 

»  This  Is  probably  taken  from  some  ezpreasloD  used  by 
Afetious,  and  meant  to  denote  the  harbinger  of  spring,  at 
which  aeaeon  Cicero  would  sail. 

n  **  Whom  we  follow/*  I  imagine  to  be  lald  by  Cicero  in 
his  own  person,  thereby  meaning  Pompeius,  though  the 
sentence  in  which  this  stands  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Atticns. 

o  The  toga  worn  in  mature  age  wis  without  the  purple 
border,  which  distlnguislied  the  pratexta  of  youth,  and 
was  therefore  called  the  plain  toga,  or  manly  toga. 

P  Arpinum  was  the  place  of  Cioero's  birth,  where  he 
oontinued  to  have  a  funily  seat. 


I  do  this  not  for  the  sake  of  the  republic,  which  I 
look  upon  as  utterly  extinguished ;  but  that  nobody 
may  think  me  ungrateful  towards  him,  who  raised 
me  out  of  the  difficulties  which  he  had  brought 
upon  me  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  may  not 
witness  what  is  doing,  or  at  least  what  will  be  done. 
Indeed,  I  imagine  that  some  decrees  of  the  senate 
have  already  been  passed :  I  wish  it  may  be  in 
favour  of  Volcatius  s  opinion 4.  Yet  what  does  it 
signify  ?  for  all  are  of  one  mind.  But  Servius  will 
be  the  most  to  blame,  who  sent  his  son  to  destroy 
Cn.  Pompeius,  or  at  least  to  take  him  prisoner', 
with  Pontius  Titinianus*.  This  latter  was  actuated 
by  fear* ;  but  the  former — But  let  us  cease  to  rail, 
and  at  length  come  to  some  conclusion ;  though  I 
have  nothing  new  but  this,  which  I  wish  were  the 
shortest  possible,  that  there  is  life  remaining*. 
The  Adriatic  Sea  being  closely  guarded,  I  shall 
sail  by  the  Tyrrhenian  *,  and  if  the  passage  from 
Puteoli  be  difficult,  I  shall  make  my  way  to  Croton, 
or  Thurii ;  and,  good  citizens  as  we  are,  and 
attached  to  our  country,  shall  go  to  infest  the 
sea^.  I  see  no  other  manner  of  conducting  this 
war.  We  go  to  bury  ourselves  in  Egypt*.  We 
cannot  be  a  match  for  Csesar  with  our  army  -,  and 
there  is  no  reliance  on  peace.  But  all  this  has 
been  abundantly  deplored.  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  deliver  to  Cephalion'  a  letter  about  every- 
thing that  is  done,  even  about  the  conversation  of 
people,  unless  they  are  quite  dumbfounded.  I 
have  followed  your  ad?ice,  especially  by  maintain- 
ing in  our  interview  the  dignity  I  ought,  and  per- 
sisting in  not  going  up  to  the  city.  It  only  remains 
to  beg  you  will  inform  me  as  distinctly  as  possible 
(for  there  is  no  time  to  lose)  what  you  approve, 
and  what  you  think :  though  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt.  Yet  if  anything,  or  rather  whatever 
occurs  to  your  mind,  pray  let  me  know  it. 

I  To  propose  terms  of  peaces 

'  The  object  of  Csaar's  army  at  Bnmdisinm  oonld  be 
nothing  but  either  to  destroy  Pompeius,  or  to  make  him 
prifioner. 

■  This  must  be  the  ssme  as  Tltlnius*  son,  mentioned 
before.    See  letter  18  of  this  book. 

*■  The  fear  of  being  ruined  by  Guar,  if  he  had  not  Jofaied 
him. 

«  The  text  is  obscure,  and  very  probably  corrupt,  so 
that  I  oifer  this  translation  without  any  confidence. 

▼  That  is,  shall  go  to  Join  Pompeius,  even  though  his 
present  purpose  be  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  his  country ; 
for  at  that  time  Italy  was  furnished  with  com  by  importa- 
tion chiefly  from  Sicily  and  Egypt. 

w  See  letter  11  of  this  book. 

<  The  bearer.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  of  Cioero's  letter. 
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BOOK    X. 


LETTER   L 


On  the  3d  of  April,  haying  come  to  my  brother's 
house  at  Laterium^,  I  received  your  letter,  and  was 
a  little  revived ;  which  had  not  been  the  case  since 
this  ruination.  For  I  most  highly  value  your 
approbation  of  my  firmness*,  and  conduct.  And 
when  yon  tell  me  that  Seztns  also  approves  it,  I 
am  as  much  pleased  as  if  I  thought  I  had  the 
commendation  of  his  fiither,  for  whose  judgment  I 
always  entertained  the  greatest  respect :  who  for- 
merly said  to  me,  what  I  often  recollect,  on  that 
5th  of  December*,  when  I  asked  him,  '<  Seztus, 
what  then  do  you  advise  ? "  '*  Let  me  not  die," 
said  he  in  the  words  of  Homer,  **  indolently  and 
ignobly ;  but  after  some  great  deed,  which  may  be 
heard  by  generations  to  come/'  His  authority 
therefore  lives  with  me ;  and  his  son,  who  is  like 
him,  has  the  same  weight  with  me  which  t&e 
father  had.  I  b^  yen  to  make  my  kindest  com- 
pliments to  him.  Though  you  defer  giving  your 
opinion  to  no  distant  period ;  (for  I  imagine  that 
hired  peace-maker^  has  already  summed  up; 
already  something  has  been  done  in  that  assembly 
of  senators  ;  for  I  do  not  esteem  it  a  senate ;)  yet 
by  that  you  keep  me  in  suspense ;  the  less  so  how- 
ever,  because  I  cannot  doubt  of  your  opinion  about 
what  I  ought  to  do"*.  Why  else  should  you  men- 
tion Flavius's  having  a  legion  and  the  province  of 
Sicily,  and  that  this  is  already  carried  into  effect  ? 
What  crimes,  think  you,  are  partly  in  preparation, 
and  now  contriving  ;  partly  on  the  point  of  being 
executed?  And  should  I  disregard  that  law  of 
Solon,  your  fellow.citizen<i,  as  I  esteem  it,  and 
mine  too,  who  made  it  a  capital  crime  to  join 
neither  party  in  a  civil  commotion  ?  Unless  you 
are  of  a  different  opinion,  both  I  and  the  children* 
shall  away  from  hence.  But  one  of  these  is  more 
certain  than  the  other' :  I  shall  not  however  be  in 
a  hurry  ;  I  shall  wait  for  your  advice,  and  for  the 
letter  which  I  desired  you  would  send  by  Cepha- 
lionv,  unless  you  have  already  sent  another.  When 
you  say,  not  that  you  had  heard  it  from  any  other 
quarter ;  but  that  you  thought  within  yourself,  I 
should  be  induced  to  go  up,  if  the  question  of 
peace  were  agitated  ;  it  has  never  entered  into  my 
mind  that  any  question  of  peace  can  be  agitated, 
while  it  is  most  certainly  his  wish,  if  possible,  to 


7  This  place  was  dose  to  Arpinum.  It  Is  mentioned 
book  Iv.  letter  7< 

■  In  resisting  Cesar's  wishes  about  going  to  Rome.  See 
book  ix.  letter  18. 

•  Distinguished  by  the  vigorous  measures  adopted  in 
the  CatUinarfan  oonsplracy  by  Cicero,  who  was  then 

OODBUl. 

b  Who  is  here  meant  Is  uncertain.  He  appears  to  have 
been  bought  over  by  Cesar,  and  probably  a  tedious  speaker^ 
by  what  la  said  of  his  summing  up. 

«-'  Namely,  that  I  should  quit  Italy,  now  that  Cesar 
MBumes  tyrannical  authority. 

^  An  Athenian :  to  which  title  not  only  Atticus  but 
Cicero  might  reasonably  aspire,  from  his  attachment  to 
Athens. 

«  His  son  and  nephew. 

f  His  own  departure  was  mors  certain  than  that  of  the 
boys. 

V  See  book  ix.  letter  19. 


deprive  Pompeius  of  his  army  and  province 
perhaps  that  summary  speaker^  can  persuade  him 
to  be  quiet,  whilst  the  negotiators  go  backwards 
and  forwards.  I  see  nothing  now  that  I  can  hope, 
or  think  possible  to  be  done :  yet  this  deserves  the 
attention  of  an  upright  man,  and  is  a  great  politicsl 
question ;  whether  one  should  enter  into  the  coun- 
sels of  a  tyrant,  when  he  is  going  to  deliberate  on 
some  good  cause.  Therefore  if  it  should  happen 
that  I  am  summoned  (which  I  do  not  regard  :  for 
I  told  him  what  I  should  say  upon  the  subject  of 
peaces  which  he  strongly  reprobated),  but  yet  if  it 
should  happen,  let  me  loiow  what  you  think  I  ought 
to  do.  Nothing  has  yet  occurreid  which  is  more 
deserving  of  consideration.  I  am  glad  yon  were 
pleased  with  Trebatius's  report ;  he  is  a  good  man, 
and  a  good  citizen  ;  and  your  own  repeated  exprc»- 
sion  of  "  excellent  well,"  is  the  only  thing  that 
has  hitherto  given  me  satisfisction.  I  eageriy 
expect  a  letter  from  you,  which  I  imagine  hais 
al^ady  been  sent  Youl  and  Sextns  have  main- 
tained the  same  dignity  which  you  recommend  to 
me.  Your  friend  Celer  is  more  eloquent  than 
wise.  What  you  heard  from  Tullia  about  the 
young  men  is  true.  What  you  mention  about  M. 
Antonius^,  appears  to  me  not  so  bad  in  £sct  as  in 
sound.  Tliis  irresolution,  in  which  I  now  am,  is 
as  bad  as  death  :  for  I  ought  either  to  have  acted 
with  freedom  among  the  ill-disposed ;  or,  even  at 
some  hazard,  to  have  joined  the  good  party.  "  Let 
us  either  follow  the  rash  measures  of  the  good ;  or 
let  us  lash  the  boldness  of  the  wicked^"  Both  are 
attended  with  danger :  but  the  course  I  take  is  not 
dishonourable,  and  yet  is  not  safe.  I  do  not  think 
that  he'"  who  sent  his  son  to  Bmndisinm  on  the 
subject  of  peace  (about  which  I  entertain  the  same 
sentiments  as  you,  that  it  is  a  palpable  pretence, 
and  that  war  is  preparing  with  all  vigour)  is  likely 
to  be  appointed.  Of  this,  as  I  hoped,  no  mention 
has  hitherto  been  made".  I  have  therefore  the 
less  occasion  to  write,  or  even  to  think  what  I 
should  do,  in  case  I  were  appointed. 

^  I  apprehend  this  to  allude  to  the  hired  poaoe-maker 
mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter,  and  to  be  spo- 
ken in  mockery  of  his  tedious  speeches,  tuwumarivs  being 
equivalent  to  perortuse. 

i  Bee  book  ix.  letter  18. 

J  The  following  part  of  this  letter  seems  to  be  a  postscript 
subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  one  from  Atticus,  to  whidh  it 
aUttdeft 

k  It  Is  doubtful  to  what  this  aUndea;  and  indeed  It  te 
doubtful  if  the  text  be  correct. 

1  I  suspect  this  sentence  to  be  a  qnotation  produoed  in 
illustration  of  what  immedlatdy  precedes ;  otherwiae  it  is 
odd  that  the  same  observation  should  be  repeated  with  so 
litae  variation. 

™  Perhaps  Balbus ;  the  younger  Balbns,  who  was  bis 
nephew  by  birth,  being  his  son  by  adoption.  See  book  viii. 
letter  9. 

B  I  understand  this  to  mean  that  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  appointing  anybody  to  negotiate  with  Fompeiiis ; 
and  he  was  glad  of  it,  not  because  he  did  not  wish  for 
peace,  but  because  he  saw  that  aU  overtures  fbr  that  pur- 
pose would  be  insincere  on  the  part  of  Cssar,  and  only 
designed  either  to  allay  the  clamours  of  some  weU-meaaIng 
persons  in  Italy,  or  to  embarrass  and  oast  an  odium  upon 
Pompeius. 
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LETTER  II. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  the  5th  of  April,  which 
was  hronght  by  Cephalion ;  and  had  designed  to 
remain  the  following  day  at  MintnmSp  and  thence 
immediately  to^  embark ;  bat  I  stopped  at  my 
brother's  house  in  Arcanam,  that,  till  the  arriyal 
of  some  surer  information »,  I  might  be  less  ob- 
served,  and  yet  ererything  might  be  done'  which 
could  be  done  without  me.  The  warbler  is  now 
herei,  and  1  am  eager  to  be  off;  no  matter  whither, 
or  by  what  passage.  But  this  will  be  for  my  con- 
sideration with  those  who  understand  it'.  Con- 
tinue, as  far  as  you  can,  to  assist  me  with  your 
counsels,  as  you  have  hitherto  done.  The  state  of 
affairs  is  incapable  of  being  disentangled  :  every- 
thing must  be  left  to  fortune.  I  struggle  without 
any  hope.  If  anything  better  should  occur,  it  will 
be  a  surprise.  I  hope  Dionysius  has  not  set  out 
to  come  hither,  as  my  daughter  TuUia  wrote  me 
word.  Not  only  the  time  is  unsuitable ;  but  I  do 
not  care  to  have  my  troubles,  great  as  they  are, 
made  an  exhibition  to  one  who  is  not  friendly.  I 
do  not  however  wish  you  to  quarrel  with  him  on 
my  account 

LETTER  in. 

Though  I  have  really  nothing  to  tell  you,  yet 
this  is  what  I  wanted  besides  to  know" :  whether 
Cssar  was  set  out' ;  in  what  state  he  left  the  city, 
and  whom  he  had  appointed  over  different  districts 
and  offices  ;  whether  any  commissioners  had  been 
sent  by  decree  of  the  senate  to  treat  with  Pom- 
peius  and  the  consuls  on  the  subject  of  peace. 
Wishing  therefore  to  know  this,  I  have  for  that 
purpose  sent  this  letter ;  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
you  to  inform  me  about  this,  and  anything  which 
it  may  concern  me  to  know.  I  shall  wait  in 
Arcanum  till  I  hear.  This  is  the  second  letter  I 
have  dictated  to  you  this  same  7th  of  April,  having 
written  a  longer  die  day  before  with  my  own  hand*. 
They  say  that  you  were  seen  in  the  court* ;  not 
that  I  mean  to  accuse  you ;  for  I  am  myself  open 
to  the  same  accusation*.  I  am  expecting  to  hear 
from  you,  yet  do  not  know  very  weU  what  I  should 
expect  However,  if  there  is  nothing,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  even  that  Cssar  by  letter  excuses 
me  for  not  going  up,  and  says  that  he  takes  it  in 
good  part.  I  do  not  regard  what  he  adds,  that 
Tullus  and  Servius  have  complained  of  his  not 
granting  the  same  liberty  to  them  as  to  me. 
The  silly  men!  who  would  send  their  sons  to 
besiege  Cn.  Pompeius,  yet  hesitate  themselves  to 
go  into  the  senate.  But  I  send  you  a  copy  of- 
Csesar's  letter'. 

o  Infonnation  respecting  Caeaar's  proceedings,  as  appears 
by  the  aubaeqaent  letter. 

P  Preparatory  to  his  embarkation. 

q  Bee  book  Ix.  letter  18. 

r  The  captain  of  the  veaael,  and  othera  acquainted  with 
naval  affairs. 

•  This  refers  to  the  preceding  letter. 

<  To  go  to  Spain  against  Pompeius's  lieutenants. 

"  This  longer  letter  was  the  iirst  of  this  book. 

▼  The  repia  was  properly  the  court  of  the  chief  priest ; 
but  it  must  here  be  understood  of  some  place  where  Ccaar 
held  his  court 

V  Having  met  Caesar  at  Formic 

*  This  has  not  come  down  to  us. 


LETTER  IV. 

I  HAVE  received  several  letters  from  yon  the 
same  day,  all  full  of  information ;  one  particularly, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  volume,  deserves  to  be 
repeatedly  read^  as  I  do^  I  assure  yon  that  your 
pains  have  not  been  thrown  away,  and  that  I  am 
extremely  obliged  to  you.  And  as  long  as  you 
can,  that  is,  as  long  as  you  know  where  to  find 
me,  I  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  continue  to  write 
very  frequently.  But  let  us  at  length  make  an 
end,  if  possible,  or  some  moderation,  which  is  cer- 
tainly possible,  of  the  wailing  which  I  daily  utter. 
For  I  now  no  longer  think  of  the  dignity,  the 
honours,  the  state  of  life,  which  I  have  lost ;  but 
what  I  have  enjoyed,  what  I  have  done,  in  what 
reputation  I  have  lived  ;  and,  even  in  these  cala- 
mities, what  difference  exists  between  me,  and 
those  on  whose  account  I  have  lost  everything. 
These  are  they  who,  unless  they  had  driven  me 
from  the  country,  thought  they  could  not  obtain 
the  indulgence  of  their  wishes ;  of  whose  associa- 
tion and  wicked  combination  you  see  the  issue. 
The  one*  bums  with  fury  and  wickedness,  and, 
instead  of  relaxing,  is  daily  growing  more  violent ; 
first  he  drove  him*  from  Italy ;  now  he  endeavours 
to  persecute  him  in  another^  quarter,  to  plunder 
him  in  another*  province :  nor  does  he  any  longer 
refuse,  but  in  some  measure  demands,  that,  as  he 
is,  so  also  he  may  be  called,  a  tyrant  The  other ; 
he,  who  formerly  would  not  so  much  as  raise  me 
up  when  I  was  prostrate  at  his  feet ;  who  said  he 
could  do  nothing  contrary  to  Cesar's  will ;  having 
escaped  firom  the  hands  and  sword  of  his  father- 
in-law  <*,  is  preparing  war  by  sea  and  land,  not 
indeed  without  provocation ;  but  however  just,  or 
even  necessary,  yet  ruinous  to  his  fellow-dtixens, 
unless  he  conquers ;  calamitous  even  if  he  does 
conquer.  Great  as  these  generals  are,  I  do  not 
set  their  actions,  nor  their  fbrtune,  before  my 
own,  however  fiourishing  they  may  seem,  however 
afliicted  I.  For  who  can  ever  be  happy,  that  has 
either  abandoned  his  country,  or  enslaved  it?  And  if, 
as  you  remind  me,  I  have  rightly  said  in  my  book*, 
that  nothing  is  good  but  what  is  honourable, 
nothing  evil  but  what  is  base;  then  assuredly 
each  oi  those  men  is  most  wretched;  both  at 
whom  have  always  preferred  their  own  power  and 
their  private  advantage  before  their  country's 
prosperity  and  honour.  I  am  therefore  supported 
by  an  excellent  conscience,  when  I  reflect  that  I 
have  either  rendered  the  greatest  services  to  my 
country  when  it  was  in  my  power ;  or  certainly 
have  never  thought  of  it  but  with  reverence ;  and 
that  the  republic  has  been  overthrown  by  that  very 
storm  which  1  foresaw  fourteen  years  ago'.  I 
shall  go  then  with  this  conscience  accompanying 
me,  in  great  affliction  it  is  true ;  yet  thai^  not  so 
much  on  my  own  or  on  my  brother's  account, 
(for  our  age,  whether  well  or  otherwise,  is  already 
spent)  as  on  account  of  the  boys,  to  whom  I  some- 


7  This  little  inegularity  of  oonatmction  is  not  to  be 
condemned  in  a  familiar  letter,  and  oemned  to  be  equally 
admissible  in  English  aa  in  Lathi. 

s  Gaaar.  »  Pbmpelns. 

l>  Greece.  c  Spain.  ^  Casar. 

c  Probably  alluding  to  his  treatise  on  Goverament,  but 
contained  also  in  his  Paradoxes. 

f  Atthetimeofhisoonsiilata. 
SB 
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times  think  it  was  doe  to  have  transmitted  also 
our  free  oonstitation.  One  of  these  v,  being  better 
disposed,  does  not  so  prodigiously  torment  me :  hot 
the  other ^ — O  sad  affair!  In  my  whole  life 
nothing  ever  happened  more  Texadoos  ^  Spoiled 
by  my  indulgence,  he  has  gone  such  lengths  as  I 
dare  not  mention :  but  I  am  expecting  to  hear 
from  you ;  for  you  said  yon  would  write  fully  when 
you  had  seen  him.  All  my  kindness  towards  him 
has  been  tempered  with  much  severity ;  nor  is  it 
a  single  or  small  fault  that  I  haye  suppressed,  bat 
many  and  great  ones.  And  his  father's  lenity 
should  rather  have  called  forth  his  affection,  than 
been  so  cruelly  slighted.  The  letter  be  wrote  to 
Cesar  gave  me  so  much  pain,  that  I  never  men- 
tioned it  to  you  ;  but  we  see  how  it  Jias  soured  his 
own  behaviour.  But  of  this  journey,  and  affecta- 
tion  of  duty,  I  cannot  venture  to  speak  as  it  de- 
serves. I  only  know  that,  after  the  interview  with 
Hirtius,  he  was  sent  for  by  Cesar,  and  talked  with 
him  about  my  mind  being  entirely  alienated-  fh>m 
his  measures,  and  my  design  of  leaving  Italy :  and 
even  this  I  mention  with  timidity.  No  blame 
however  attaches  to  me :  the  fear  is  for  his  natural 
disposition.  It  was  this  that  corrupted  Curio,  and 
Hortenslus'  son ;  not  any  Ikult  of  their  parents. 
My  brother  is  dejected  with  sorrow,  and  aMd  not 
so  much  for  his  own  life  as  for  mine.  To  this,  to 
this  evil,  bring  consolation,  if  you  can  find  any.  I 
should  wish  particularly  that  his  wife  may  either 
receive  the  reports  that  have  been  brought  to  me 
as  false,  or  suppose  them  to  be  less  than  they  are. 
If  they  are  true,  I  know  not  what  may  be  likely  to 
ensue  in  this  condition  and  flight.  If  we  had  yet 
a  free  government,  I  should  not  be  at  a  loss 
respecting  either  the  severity  or  the  indulgence  to 
be  used.  Either  anger,  or  grief,  or  fear,  has 
prompted  me  to  write  this  with  more  asperity 
than  accords  with  either  your  or  my  aflfection 
towards  him.  If  what  1  have  heard  be  true,  you 
will  pardon  me ;  if  false,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
have  you  pluck  from  me  this  error.  But  however 
this  be,  you  will  impute  nothing  to  the  unde,  or 
to  the  father.  When  I  had  written  so  fkr,  I  received 
a  message  from  Curio,  that  he  would  call  upon 
me ;  for  he  had  arrived  in  Cumanum  the  evening 
before,  that  is,  the  13th.  Therefore,  if  I  collect 
from  his  conversation  anything  to  tell  you,  I  will 
add  it  to  my  letter. 

Curio  passed  by  my  house,  and  sent  me  word 
that  he  would  come  presently.  He  went  to  address 
the  people  at  Pnteoli;  and  having  done  so,  he 
returned,  and  was  with  me  a  considerable  time.  O 
foul  affair !  You  know  the  man ;  he  concealed 
nothing.  In  the  first  place,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  all  who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Pompeian  law  will  be  restoredJ ;  accordingly  he  is 
to  make  use  of  their  services  in  Sicily.  He  made 
no  doubt  of  Cesar's  getting  possession  of  Spain ; 
that  he  would  then  pursue  Pompeius  with  his 
army,  wherever  he  might  be ;  and  that  his  death 
would  be  the  termination  of  the  war.  Nothing 
could  be  nearer  accomplished  k:  that  Cesar  had 

r  His  own  mm.  k  c^ulntna'  ion. 

1  He  appears  to  have  been  paying  oonrt  to  Gnsr,  at  the 
expense  of  his  father  and  uncle.  Ik  was  the  more  vexa- 
tious to  Cicero,  beoause  he  had  been  endeavouring  to  keep 
well  with  OMar,  botti  tor  his  own  sake,  and  tor  that  of 
his  country. 

J  See  book  ix.  letter  14. 


wished  in  the  transport  of  his  anger  to  nave  oaa  | 
the  tribune  Metellus '  put  to  death :  and  if  tUs  had  | 
been  executed,  a  great  slaughter  must  have  ensued : 
that  many  had  advised  a  slaughter ;  and  that  he  ' 
abstained  from  cruelty,  not  by  ii^nation,  or  natunl 
disposition,  but  because  he  thought  that  demeacy 
was  popular ;  but  that  if  he  lost  the  affections  of 
the  people,  he  would  become  cruel ;  and  he  was 
much  disturbed  when  he  understood  that  he  had 
given  offence  to  the  populace  in  the  affair  of  the 
treasury"'.  In  consequence  of  which,  though  be 
had  determined  to  harangue  the  people  before  be 
left  the  city,  he  did  not  venture  to  do  so,  and  set 
out  with  Us  mind  greatly  agitated.  Upon  my 
asking  him  what  he  foresaw;  what  oondnct"; 
what  republic  ;  he  plainly  acknowledged  that 
there  was  no  hope  remaining.  He**  was  afraid  of 
Pompeius's  fleet ;  and  said  that  if  it  should  be  col- 
lected, he  should  quit  Sicily.  What,  said  I,  are 
those  six  fasces  of  yours  ?  If  they  are  granted  by 
the  senate,  why  are  they  covered  with  laurel »  ?  If 
by  Cesar,  why  are  there  six i ?  "I  wished," saya 
he,  ''to  get  them  by  a  surreptitious  decree  of  tbe 
senate,  for  it  could  not  be  done  otherwise ;  but  now 
he  is  become  much  more  hostile  to  the  senate,  and 
says,  '  From  me  everything  thaU  proceed.*  They 
are  six,  because  I  did  not  choose  to  have  twelve, 
as  I  might"  I  then  said,  how  much  I  wished 
that  I  had  asked  Cesar  for  what  I  understand 
Philippus  has  obtained' ;  but  I  was  ashamed,  be- 
cause he  had  not  obtained  anything"  from  me.  *'  He 
would  willingly  have  granted  it  to  you,"  says  he ; 
''.but  suppose  yourself  to  have  obtained  it ;  for  I 
will  inform  him,  as  you  yourself  shall  please,  of  our 
having  talked  together  about  it :  but  what  does  it 
signify  to  him  where  you  are,  since  you  refuse  to 
come  into  the  senate  ?  Yet  now  yon  would  have 
given  him  no  offence  on  that  account,  if  you  had 
not  been  in  Italy."  To  which  I  replied,  that  I 
sought  for  retirement  and  solitude,  espedallr  on 
account  of  my  lictors.  He  applauded  my  conduct. 
Well,  then,  said  I,  my  way  to  Greece  lies  through 
your  province',  since  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  is 
occupied  by  soldiers.  "  What,"  said  he,  '*  could 
be  more  desirable  for  me  ?"  And  he  added  a  great 
deal  with  much  liberality.  So  that  this  is  now 
settled,  that  I  can  sail  not  only  safely,  but  openly. 
The  rest  he  postponed  to  the  next  day,  in  which 
if  there  should  be  anything  worth  relating,  I  will 
let  you  know  it.  There  are  some  tl^ngs,  however, 
which  I  omitted  to  ask ;  as,  whether  Cesar  would 
wait  for  an  interregnum  ?  or — ^how  can  I  pronounce* 

^  This,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  Latin  language, 
applies  to  what  follows. 

1  This  Metellus  had  opposed  Geaar  in  his  pinndv  of 
the  public  tressory.    See  book  viL  letter  12. 

»  Cesar  had  forcibly  seised  the  public  money  fat  the 
treasury  at  Rome,  the  tribune  Metellus  in  vain  realBting 
him. 

>  The  word  ejr€iRj>tem  in  this  place  seems  to  mcaB 
"  what  character  Cesar  would  exhibit.**  Bee  book  rO. 
letter  20. 

0  Curio.    See  letter  7  of  this  book. 

P  The  Uurels  were  attached  by  the  soMIera,  in  oonsa- 
queuoe  of  some  signal  victory  gained  over  an  enemy. 

1  The  consols  and  prooonsals  had  twelve  lictors  given 
them  by  the  senate,  the  propnetors  had  only  six. 

'  Licence  to  live  where  he  pleased. 
■  Cesar  had  not  been  able  to  prevail  with  CioaR>  bi 
wishing  him  to  go  to  Rome.    See  book  U.  letter  18. 
tSioUy. 
•  Or  act  fkum  his  own  authority,  as  if  ha  wen  a  king. 
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it  ?  He  said  that  the  ooiuralate  had  been)  offered 
to  himself,  but  that  he  had  declined  it  for  the  next 
year.  There  are  other  circamstanoes,  also,  about 
which  I  shall  inquire.  In  conclusion,  he-  sware, 
what  he  wonld  easily  accomplish,  that  Csesar  ooght 
to  be  most  friendly  towards  me.  "  For  what,  I 
say",  has  Dolabella  written  to  me?"  I  asked 
what  ?  He^  asserted,  that  when  he  had  written  to 
desire  that  I  would  go  to  Rome,  Caesar  expressed 
the  greatest  thankfulness,  and  not  only  approved, 
but  was  even  glad  that  I  had  acted  as  I  did*  What 
think  yon  ?  I  have  resumed  my  composure.  For 
that  suspicion  of  domestic  calamity,  and  of  the 
conTersation  with  Hiftins,  has  been  greatly  relieved. 
How  I  wish  him^  to  prove  worthy  of  us !  And 
how  I  invite  mysdf  to  find  some  excuse'  lor  him ! 
But  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  communication 
with  Hirtius.  There  must  be  something ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  if  it  might  turn  out  to  be  inconsider^ 
able.  And  yet  I  wonder  he  should  not  have  come 
back.  But  we  shall  see  how  it  is.  You  will  let 
the  Oppii  give  credit  to  Terentiar.  This  is  now 
the  only  tibing  to  be  apprehended  in  the  city*. 
Assist  me,  however,  with  your  advice,  whether  I 
should  go  by  land  to  Rhegium,  or  should  embark 
from  hence.  But  since  I  do  not  go  immediately, 
I  shall  have  something  to  write  to  yon,  as  soon  as 
I  have  seen  Curio.  Pray  take  care,  as  usual,  to  let 
me  know  how  Tiro  goes  on^ 


LETTER  V. 
Of  my  general  intention  I  ooneeive  I  have 
ahready  written  to  yon  explicitly  enough ;  respect- 
ing tM  day,  nothing  can  be  said  with  certainty, 
but  that  it  will  not  be  before  the  new  moon. 
Curio's  discourse  the  next  day  came  to  the  same 
amount,  unleas  that  he  still  more  openly  gave  me 
to  understand  that  he  saw  no  end  to  this  state  of 
things.  The  charge  yon  impose  upon  me  of  regu- 
lating the  young  (huntna,  is  an  Arcadian  under- 
taking^  However,  I  will  leave  nothing  untried ; 
and  I  wish  you  would  do  so  too :  but  I  shall  not 
span  him.  I  wrote  immediately  to  Vestorius 
about  Tullia*;  and  indeed  she  pressed  me  ear- 
nestly. Yeetenns  haa  spoken  to  you  more  reason- 
ably than  he  wrote  to  me ;  but  I  cannot  suiBclently 
express  my  surprise  at  the  carelessness  of  the 
inoription'.    For  upon  hearing  from  PhilotimnB 

«  I  imd«ntaiid  tliete  to  bo  the  wordo  of  Curio,  so  that 
inqttam  meoos  Curio  said. 

vDolabeUa. 

V  Young  dointua. 

X  This  I  ooDOtolve  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  origfaial, 
which  has  been  vertonily  intcrpKted,  and,  as  Is  too  fre- 
qnsnt  in  obscure  texts,  unwarrsntoUj  altered. 

7  See  note  ■  on  book  viiL  letter  7. 

"  The  want  of  monej  is  the  only  thing  to  be  nppn- 
hended  for  Terontia ;  the  number  of  other  females  of  dis- 
tinotion  doing  awagr  any  impropriety  in  her  remaining 
there.    See  book  vii.  letter  14. 

•  It  will  be  remembered  that  Tiro  was  left  in  at  Patne. 

b  In  the  original  is  the  word  Arcadia,  whioh  Is  probably 
taken  trom  an  orade  reported  in  the  iint  book  of  Herodo> 
tna's  history,  dlsooontenanoing,  as  a  work  of  great  diffi- 
culty, ameditated  attack  of  Argadiaby  the  Laoedemonlans. 
Bee  letter  la  of  this  book. 

e  It  is  uncertain  to  what  this  allndes ;  but  seems,  by 
what  fbUowB,  [see  letter  13  of  this  book,]  most  probably  to 
relate  to  an  advance  of  money. 

'  This  may  probably  allude  to  Yeetenns  having  called 


that  I  might  purchase  that  cottage  Ihmi  Canuleius 
for  50  sestertia  (400/.),  and  might  have  it  for  less, 
if  I  applied  to  Yeetenns ;  I  did  apply  to  him  to  get 
some  abatement,  if  he  could,  from  that  sum.  He 
engaged  to  do  so ;  and  sent  me  word  a  little  while 
ago,  that  he  had  bought  it  fbr  30  sestertia  (240/.), 
and  desired  I  would  kt  him  know  to  whom  I  would 
have  it  assigned ;  that  the  money  was  to  be  paid 
the  13th  of  November.  I  wrote  to  him  rather 
angrily,  yet  with  a  fkmiliar  joke.  But  now,  as  he 
acts  with  liberality,  I  do  not  mean  to  find  fault 
with  him,  and  have  written  to  tell  him  that  I  had 
been  set  right  by  you.  I  shall  be  glsd  to  hear  what 
yott  intend  about  your  journey,  and  when.  April  17. 


LETTER  VI. 
NoTHiM G  now  stops  me  but  the  season.  I  shall 
use  no  cunning  in  my  proceedings*,  happen  what 
may  in  Spain.  Nevertheless  keep  my  counseL  I 
have  explained  to  you  all  my  intentions  in  a  former 
letter,  for  which  reason  this  will  be  short ;  besides, 
I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  busy.  Respecting  young 
Quintns,  **  I  take  all  pains'  "—you  know  the  rest 
The  advice  you  give  me  is  both  firiendly  and  pru- 
dent ;  but  everything  will  be  easy,  if  I  can  only 
guard  against  hims.  It  is  an  arduous  task.  Thero 
aro  many  excellent  ^  points  about  him :  but  nothing 
plain,  nothing  candid.  I  wish  you  had  undertaken 
to  manage  the  young  man ;  fbr  his  father,  by  his 
over-indulgence,  undoes  whatever  I  do.  If  I  could 
act  without  the  father's  interference,  I  could  ma- 
nage him.  This  you  can  doi.  But  I  forgive  him. 
It  is,  I  say,  an  arduous  task.  I  have  been  con- 
fidently told  that  Pompeius  is  going  through  Illyrium 
to  Gauli.  I  must  now  consider  how  and  which 
way  I  shall  proceed. 


LETTER  VII. 

I  auiTB  approve  your  going  to  Apulia  and 
Sipontnm,  and  that  appearance^  of  unsettledness, 
and  do  not  consider  you  to  be  under  the  same 
dreumstances  as  myself.  Not  but  we  have  both 
the  same  duty  to  perform  in  the  republic ;  but  that 
is  not  the  question.  The  struggle  is,  who  shall  be 
long ;  in  which  the  more  moderate  king  haa  been 
driven  out,  he  who  is  the  better  and  honester  of 
the  two,  who  must  conquer,  or  the  very  name  of 
the  Roman  people  will  be  extinguished :  yet  if  he 
conquers,  he  will  conquer  after  the  manner  and 
example  of  Sulla.    In  this  struggle,  therefore,  it  is 


Cicero  by  the  title  of  «« Proconsul,"  [eee  letter  H  of  this 
book,]  in  conseqnenoe  of  whioh  Cicero  in  retain  called 
him  wtonetalii,  or  "  money-Btamper."  Cicero  seeme  to 
bare  been  displeased  with  the  abrupt  manner  in  whioh 
Yeetenns  had  concluded  the  purchase,  and  fixed  the  day 
of  payment,  without  consulting  him. 

•  Shall  not  wait  to  eee  how  things  turn  out  in  Spain. 

'  This  alludes  toapasmge  hi  Terenoe,  where  an  old  man 
exposes  Uie  pains  he  has  taken  to  eduoata  his  son. 

r  Toong  (inintaSi 

k  See  letters  10  and  ia  of  this  book. 

I  Cloero  was  living  with  his  brother  (inintas,  whereaa 
Attlous  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  inflnenoe. 

J  I  suppose  on  his  way  to  Speln ;  but  it  was  not  true. 

k  Atticna,  not  willhig  to  oITend  Cmaar  by  abruptly 
quitting  Italy»  seems  to  have  intended  to  pass  some  time 
irregularly  in  the  south-eastern  parts  previously  to  his 
departure. 

SBa 
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not  for  you  openly  to  espouse  either  party,  but  to 
bend  to  the  times.  Bat  my  case  is  a  different  one, 
being  under  such  obligations  that  I  cannot  bear  to 
appear  ungratefaL  I  do  not,  however,  think  of 
going  into  the  field  ;  but  of  retiring  into  Malta,  or 
some  other  place  of  eqoal  insignificance.  You  will 
say,  '*  By  this  you  do  not  help  him,  towards  whom 
yon  wish  to  show  your  gratitude  :  nay,  perhaps  he 
would  rather  have  wished  you  did  not  go."  But 
about  this  we  shall  see  afterwards.  Let  me  but  get 
out ;  which  Dolabella  and  Curio  enable  me  to  do 
at  a  better  season,  the  one  by  the  Adriatic  sea,  the 
other  by  the  straits  of  Sicily  ^  I  have  had  some 
hopes  that  Servius  Sulpicius  might  wish  to  converse 
with  me"  ;  and  I  sent  myfreed-man  Philotimus  to 
him  with  a  letter.  If  he  will  act  a  manly  part,  it 
may  prove  a  valuable- meeting  ;  if  otherwise,  I  shall 
still  maintain  the  same  character  as  I  used  to  do. 
Curio -has  been  staying  with  me,  thinking  that 
CflBsar  is  dejected  by  the  popular  displeasure,  and 
himself  diffident  about  Sicily,  if  Pompeius  should 
have  set  sail.  I  have  given  the  young  Quintus  a 
rough  reception.  I  fiid  it  was  avarice,  and  the 
hope  of  a  handsome  present  This  is  bad  enough, 
but  I  trust  there  is  nothing  of  that  baseness  which 
I  had  apprehended".  This  fault  I  imagine  you  wUl 
attribute  not  to  my  indulgence,  but  to  his  natural 
disposition,  while  I  endeavour  by  discipline  to 
regulate  him.  You  will  arrange  with  Plulotimus 
what  you  think  best  about  the  Oppii  of  Velia°.  I 
shall  consider  Epirus  as  my  own' ;  but  I  think  of 
teking  a  different  course. 


LETTER  VIIL 
Thb  state  of  things  admonishes,  and  you  have 
pointed  out,  and  I  see  myself,  that  it  is  time  to  put 
an  end  to  our  writing  upon  such  subjects  as  it 
might  be  hazardous  to  have  intercepted.  But  as 
my  daughter  Tullia  frequently  writes  to  me,  begging 
me  to  wait  the  event  of  what  is  doing  in  Spain, 
and  constantly  adds  that  you  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, which  indeed  I  perceive  by  your  letters ;  I 
have  thought  it  not  unsuiteble  to  let  you  know  my 
sentimente  upon  that  subject.  I  think  the  advice 
'  would  be  prudent,  if  I  meant  to  shape  my  conduct 
by  the  fate  of  Spain,  which  you  say  I  ought  to  do. 
For  it  must  necessarily  happen,  either  that  Caesar 
is  driven  out  of  Spain,  which  I  should  exceedingly 
desire ;  or  that  the  war  is  protracted ;  or  that  he, 
as  he  seems  confidently  to  expect,  seizes  upon 
Spain.  If  he  is  driven  out,  with  what  grace  or 
honour  shall  I  then  g^o  to  Pompeius,  when  I  imagine 
Curio  himself  4  will  go  over  to  him  ?  If  the  war  is 
protracted,  for  what  am  I  to  wait,  or  how  long  ? 
It  remains,  that  if  we  are  beaten  in  Spain,  I  should 
be  quiet.  But  upon  this  point  I  think  otherwise. 
For  I  would  sooner  desert  him*^  a  conqueror,  than 
conquered  and  doubtful  (instead  of  confident)  of 

1  Dolabella  and  Curio  were  Cicero's  friends,  and  held 
commandB  In  thoee  parts  respectively. 

>»  Servius  Sulpicius  was  a  senator  of  great  respect,  a 
friend  of  Cicero's,  and  a  favourer  of  peaoe,  but  of  a  timid 
character. 

B  See  letter  4  of  this  book. 

0  See  book  vfii.  letter  7,  and  book  vii.  letter  13. 

P  This  must  be  supposed  to  be  in  answer  to  some  letter 
from  Attious,  offering  Cicero  the  free  use  of  his  place  in 
Epirus. 

1  Who  is  of  Csenr's  party.  r  Cssar. 


his  affairs.  Inasmuch  as  I  foresee  executions  if  he 
is  victorious,  and  violation  of  private  property,  and 
the  recall  of  exiles,  and  cancelling  of  debts,  and 
honours  bestowed  upon  the  basest  men,  and  a  king, 
dom  such  as  not  only  no  Roman,  but  not  even  any 
Persian  can  bear,  is  it  possible  for  my  indignatioa 
to  be  silent  ?  Can  my  eyes  sustain  the  sight  of  my 
delivering  my  opinion "  in  the  company  of  Gabinius .' 
And  even  of  his  bedng  called  upon  to  speak  first  ? 
In  the  presence  of  your  client  Clselius?  In  that 
of  C.  Ateius's  client  Plaguleius  ?  And  the  rest  ? 
But  why  do  I  enumerate  my  enemies  ?  while 
I  cannot  without  pain  see  in  the  senate  my  own 
connexions  S  whom  I  have  myself  defended,  nor 
act  amongst  them  without  shame.  What  if  it 
is  by  no  means  oertein  that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so  ?  For  his  friends  write  me  word  that  he  is 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  me,  because  I  have 
not  gone  into  the  senate.  However,  I  cannot  en- 
tertain a  thought  of  recommending  myself  to  him, 
and  that  with  some  risk,  with  whom  I  refused  to 
be  united  even  with  recompense.  Then  consider 
this,  that  the  whole  contest  is  not  to  be  decided 
in  Spain;  unless  you  suppose  that,  upon  losing 
this,  Pompeius  will  throw  up  his  arms  ;  notwith- 
standing his  whole  plan  is  Themistoclean".  For  he 
deems  him  who  is  in  possession  of  the  sea  to  be 
necessarily  master  of  affairs.  Hence,  without  ever 
striving  to  keep  Spain  by  itself,  he  has  always 
made  naval  preparations  his  principal  care.  He 
will  accordingly  sail,  when  the  season  is  fit,  with  a 
prodigious  fleet,  and  will  come  to  Italy ;  where 
what  shall  I  be,  sitting  idle  ?  For  it  will  no  longer 
be  allowable  to  be  neuter.  Shall  I  then  oppose  his 
fleet  ?  What  evil  can  be  greater,  or  even  so  great  ? 
What  indeed  can  be  baser  ?  Have  I  feeUy*  and 
alone  borne  his  wickedness  against  the  absent ;  and 
shall  I  not  bear  it  in  company  with  Pompeius  and 
the  other  chiefs  ?  But  if,  setting  aside  duty,  we 
consider  only  the  danger;  there  is  danger  from 
those*,  if  I  do  wrong ;  from  him*,  if  I  do  right : 
nor  can  any  plan  be  devised  in  these  troubles  which 
is  free  frt>m  danger.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
doubt  but  I  should  avoid  doing  anything  base  with 
danger,  which  I  would  avoid  even  with  safety. 
Should  I  not  have  crossed  the  sea  along  with  Pom- 
peius ?  It  was  not  in  my  power ;  there  is  the 
account  of  the  days.  Besides  (to  confess  the  truth, 
without  that  concealment  which  I  might  use),  one 
thing  deceived  me,  which  perhaps  ought  not,  but  it 
did  deceive  me ;  for  I  thought  there  would  be  peace ; 
and  if  this  had  taken  place,  I  did  not  care  to  have 
Csesar  angry  with  me,  at  the  time  that  he  would 
be  reconciled  to  Pompeius.  For  I  had  already  felt 
the  effected  of  their  union.  It  was  through  fear  of 
this  that  I  fell  into  this  dilatoriness.  But  I  shall 
obtein  every  purpose  if  I  make  *  haste :  if  I  delay, 
I  shall  lose  it.  And  yet,  my  Atticus,  certain  au-  ' 
guries  inspire  me  with  confident  hope;  not  the  | 
auguries  of  our  coUege^  collected  by  Appins,  but    | 

•  In  the  senate.  > 

*  Recalled  from  banishment  by  Gaestf'B  authority. 

B  Who  retired  before  the  Persiana  fhan  Athena,  to  con- 
quer them  at  sea. 

▼  The  text  is  probably  corrupt.  I  oflRar  this  iaterpmb^ 
tion  as  what  appears  the  least  ezoeptiaDable. 

V  Pompeius^  party*  *  Cesar. 

7  When  Pompeius  assisted  Clodlns's  views  by  naaon  of 
his  own  connexion  with  Cesar. 

■  To  quit  Italy.  •  The  ooUege  of  aogmm. 
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those  of  Plato  on  the  subject  of  tynntB.    For  I 
do  not  see  by  what  means  he  can  long  remain  with- 
out falling  off  himself,  eren  without  any  exertion 
on  our  part :  since  fresh  and  flourishing,  in  the 
space  of  six  or  seven  days,  he  became  the  object 
of  the  bitterest  hatred  to  that  same  indigent  and 
abandoned  multitude ;  having  so  soon  lost  the  pre- 
tension of  two  things  ;  of  clemency,  in  the  case  of 
MeteUus  ^ ;  of  wealth,  in  the  affair  of  the  trea- 
sury ^     Now  what  companions  or  ministers  can 
he  employ,  if  the  pronnces,  if  the  republic  is  to 
be  governed  by  persons,  no  one  of  whom  has  been 
able  to  regulate  his  own  patrimony  for  two  months? 
There  is  no  enumerating  all  the  particulars,  which 
you  will  readily  comprehend ;  only  place  them  in 
your  view,  and  you  will  presently  imderstand  that 
such  a  kingdom  can  hardly  last  six  months.    If  I 
am  mistaken  in  this,  I  shall  bear  it,  as  many  ex- 
cellent men,  distinguished  in  the  republic,  have 
borne  it :  unless  you  imagine  that  I  would  rather 
die  like  Sardanapalus  in  his  bed  ',  than  in  a  The- 
mistoclean  exile :  who  being,  as  Thucydides  says, 
"  the  ablest  to  apprehend  things  present,  after  the 
shortest  consultation ;  and  far  the  best  to  con- 
jecture of  things  to  come,  what  was  likely  to  take 
place  ;*'  yet  fell  into  those  straits,  which  he  would 
have  avoided,  if  nothing  had  deceived  him.  Though 
he  was  one  who,  in  the  words  of  the  same  author, 
"  eminently  foresaw  advantages  and  disadvantages, 
while  they  were  yet  in  obscurity ;"  yet  he  did  not 
see  either  how  to  escape  the  envy  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, or  that  of  his  own  fellow-citizens,  nor  what  he 
was  promising  to  Artaxerxes.  That  night  would  not 
have  been  so  calamitous  to  the  prudent  Afiicanus  ; 
nor  that  day  of  Sulla's  superiority  so  sad  to  the 
shrewd  C.  Marins  ;  if  nothing  had  deceived  them. 
Nevertheless  I  support  my  opinion  by  the  augury 
I  have  mentioned.     This  does  not  deceive  me; 
nor  will  it  turn  out  otherwise.    He  must  fall  either 
by  his  enemies,  or  by  himself,  who  indeed  is  his 
own  worst  enemy.  I  hope  this  may  happen  during 
my  life,  though  it  is  time  for  me  to  think  of  that 
eternal,  not  of  this  short  life.  But  should  anything 
happen  to  me  sooner  than  I  expect,  it  signifies 
little  whether  Tsee  it  done,  or  foresee  that  it  will  be 
done.    This  being  so,  it  is  not  to  be  borne,  that  I 
should  submit  to  those  against  whom  the  senate 
armed  me  with  authority  to  see  that  the  republic 
received  no  detriment  •.    To  you  I  commend  all 
my  concerns;  though  such  is  your  affection  to- 
wards me  that  they  need  not  my  commendation. 
In  fact  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  ;  for  I  sit  here 
only  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  saU.    Yet  no- 
thing ever  so'demanded  to  be  told,  as  that  of  all  your 
multiplied  kindnesses  none  was  at  any  time  more 
acceptable  to  me  than  the  sweet  and  assiduous  at- 
tention you  have  bestowed  on  my  dear  Tullia.  She 
is  herself  highly  gratified  by  it ;  and  I  no  less  so. 
Her  excellence  is  indeed  wonderful.  How  does  she 
bear  the  public  misfortunes  !     How  her  own  do- 
mestic embarrassments !  And  what  a  courage  does 
she  show  at  my  departure  !     Call  it  natural  affec- 
tion, or  the  '^completest  union  of  minds  ;  yet^  she 

^  Whom  he  had  wished  to  klU.  See  letter  4  of  this 
book. 

c  The  plunder  of  which  showed  that  he  was  In  want  of 
money. 

d  Sardanapalus  was  an  A«yrian  king  distinguished  for 
his  effemfnaoy. 

c  In  his  consulship. 


would  Fhave  me  do  what  is  right,  and  be  well 
esteemed.  But  of  this  too  much,  lest  I  call  forth 
my  own  sensibility.  If  you  hear  anything  certain 
about  Spain,  or  anything  else,  while  I  remain  in 
Italy,  you  will  write  to  me.  And  at  my  departure, 
I  shaJl  perhaps  send  again  to  you  ;  and  the  rather, 
because  TuUia  seemed  to  think  you  would  not  at 
present  leave  Italy.  I  must  manage  to  get  An- 
tonius's  consent,  as  wdl  as  Curio's,  to  my  residing 
at  Malta,  without  taking  a  part  in  this  war.  I 
wish  I  may  find  him  as  accommodating  and  kind 
to  me  as  Curio.  He '  is  said  to  be  coming  to  Mi- 
senum  the  2d  of  May,  that  is  to-day ;  but  he  has 
sent  before  an  ungracious  letter,  of  which  I  inclose 
a  copy. 

Antonifu,  Tribune  of  the  People^  Proprmtor,  to 
CieerOf  Imperator, 
Unless  I  had  a  great  regard  for  you,  indeed 
much  greater  than  you  imagine,  I  should  not  have 
minded  the  report  which  is  spread  about  you, 
especially  as  I  do  not  believe  it ;  yet  loving  you  as 
I  do,  I  cannot  dissemble  that  the  very  rumour, 
however  unfounded,  greatly  affects  me.    I  cannot 
think  that  you  wiU  cross  the  sea,  considering  your 
affection  for  Dolabella  and  your  daughter,  that 
accomplished  woman,  and  the  esteem  in  which  you 
are  held  by  all  of  us',  to  whom  indeed  your  digxdty 
and  splendour  are  almost  dearer  than  to  yourself. 
But  I  have  not  thought  it  the  part  of  a  friend  to 
be  indifferent  to  what  is  said  even  by  ill-disposed 
persons ;  and  I  have  acted  with  the  greater  sseal, 
because  I  consider  the  task  imposed  upon  me  to  be 
the  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  offence  which  has 
arisen  between  us^,  rather  from  my  jealousy  than 
from  any  injury  on  your  part.    For  I  would  have 
you  believe  that,  excepting  my  Csesar,  nobody  is 
dearer  to  me  than  you,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
I  am  persuaded  Caesar  esteems  M.  Cicero  among 
his  best  friends.    Therefore  I  beg  you,  my  Cicero, 
to  take  no  hasty  step, — ^but  to  distrust  the  attach- 
ment of  one*,  who  first  injured  you  that  he  might 
afterwards  confer  a  kindness ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  not  to  run  away  from  one^  who,  though  he 
should  not  love  you  (which,  however,  cannot  be 
the  case),  yet  would  wish  you  to  be  in  safety  and  in 
honour.     1  have  expressly  sent  to  you  my  intimate 
friend  Calpumius.  that  you  may  be  assured  of  the 
great  interest  I  take  in  your  life  and  dignity. 

The  same  day  Philotimus  brought  the  following 
letter  from  Cnsar. 

CmMor,  Imperator,  to  Cicero,  Imperator. 

Though  I  was  persuaded  that  you  would  do 
nothing  rashly  or  imprudently,  yet  I  have  been 
moved  by  common  report  to  write  to  you,  and  to 
request,  by  the  intimacy  between  us,  that  you 
would  not  in  this  declining  state  of  affairs  take  any 
step  which  you  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  take 
in  their  sound  state.  For  you  will  both  inflict  a 
severer  blow  on  our  friendship,  and  less  well  con- 
sult your  own  advantage,  if  you  appear  to  be 

f  Antonius. 
S  Vb  of  Camar's  party. 

b  Antonius  had  been  a  candidate  for  the  augurahip  in 
oppoelUonlo  Cicero. 
1  Pompous. 
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infloenoed  not  by  the  oourie  of  erents  (for  every- 
thing  Beems  to  have  fallen  out  most  faToorable  to 
us,  most  adTerae  to  them),  nor  by  attachment  to 
the  cause  (for  that  was  the  aame  when  you  judged 
it  proper  to  abstain  from  their  counsels),  but  by 
condemnation  of  some  act  of  mine, — ^than  which 
you  can  do  nothing  more  painful  to  me.  That  you 
may  not  do  it  I  beg  of  you,  by  the  right  of  our 
friendship.  Besides,  what  can  be  more  proper  for 
a  good  and  peaceable  man  and  a  good  citizen  than 
to  abstain  from  dril  broils?  This  some  who 
would  wish  it  cannot  do  because  of  the  danger ; 
yon,  to  whom  the  testimony  of  my  life  and  the 
assurance  of  my  friendship  are  weU  knowui  will 
never  find  anything  either  more  secure  or  more 
honourable  than  to  abstain  frtim  all^  hostility. 
April  16.    On  my  journey. 


LETTER  IX. 

The  arriral  of  Philotimus  (what  a  feuow  he  is  t 
how  silly !  how  often  misrepresenting  in  fsYOur  of 
Pompeius  I)  has  frightened  to  death  all  my  com- 
panions. As  for  myself,  I  am  become  callous. 
None  of  our  people  entertained  a  doubt  of  *'  Cesar*! 
having  checked  his  progress  ; "  whereas  he  is  said 
to  advance  with  the  utmost  speed :  and  that  **  Pe- 
tretus  had  joined  Afranius,"  though  he  brings  no 
intelligenoe  of  the  kind.  In  short  it  was  even 
believed  that  Pompeius  was  passing  with  a  great 
force  through  lUyrium  into  Germany ;  for  this  was 
confidently  asserted.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore, 
that  I  ought  to  get  away  to  Malta,  till  we  see  what 
is  done  in  Spain.  From  Cesar's  letter  it  appears 
as  if  I  might  almost  do  this  with  his  consent ;  for 
he  says  that  I  can  do  nothing  more  honourable  or 
more  safe  than  to  withdraw  from  all  contention. 
You  will  say  then,  **  where  is  that  resolution  which 
vou  professied  in  your  last  letter."  It  is  here,  and 
it  is  unaltered.  But  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  de*- 
termine  only  at  my  own  risk.  The  tears  of  my 
family  sometimes  soften  me,  when  they  entreat  me 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  war  in  Spain.  The  boys 
could  not  without  great  emotion  read  a  letter  from 
M.  Cttlius  written  in  a  lamentable  strain,  and  en- 
treating me  to  wait  for  the  same  event,  and  not  to 
betray  so  rashly  my  fortunes,  my  only  daughter, 
and  all  my  connexions.  My  own  son,  indmd,  is 
of  greater  spirit,  and  for  that  very  reason  affects 
me  the  more,  and  seems  to  be  anxious  only  about 
my  reputation.  To  Malta,  therefore :  thence  whi- 
ther it  shall  seem  prudent.  Do  yon,  however, 
even  now  let  me  hear  from  yon,  especially  if  there 
is  any  news  of  Afranins.  If  I  have  any  conversa- 
tion with  Antonius,  I  will  let  you  know  what  has 
been  done :  but,  as  you  advise,  I  shall  be  cautions 
in  trusting  him  ;  for^  the  means  of  concealing  my 
design  are  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  I  expect 
Servius  on  the  seventh  of  May,  for  whom  I  shall 
wait,  at  the  desire  of  Postnmia'  and  the  young 
Servius.  I  rqoice  to  hear  that  your  ague  is  better. 
I  send  you  a  copy  of  Celius's  letter. 

k  This  relatM  to  the  ezpedlenoy  of  obtaining  Antonlus'B 
oonsent  to  Cioero's  departure,  since  It  was  both  difficult 
and  dangerouB  to  attempt  it  by  itealth. 

1  Poetumia  was  the  wife  of  Servius  Sulplolns,  the  person 
here  Intended. 


Cmihu  to  Cieero. 
I  AM  distressed  by  >our  letter,  in  which  you 
show  that  your  thoughts  are  engaged  about  nothing 
but  what  is  sad.  What  this  is  you  do  not  expressly 
say ;  nevertheless  you  sufficiently  declare  the  nature  i 
of  what  you  contemplate.  I  therefore  write  this 
letter  to  you  without  loss  of  time,  to  b^  and 
beseech  you,  Cicero,  by  your  fortunes,  by  your  i 
children,  not  to  adopt  any  measure  prgndi(Bial  to 
your  happiness  and  securi^.  For  I  call  the  gods, 
and  men,  and  our  friendship,  to  witness  Chat  I 
have  told  you  beforehand,  and  have  given  yon  this 
counsel  not  hastily,  but  have  informed  ^oa  after 
being  with  Csesar,  and  knowing  what  his  dispootian 
would  be  should  he  gain  the  victory, — ^if  you  ima- 
gine that  Caesar  will  continue  to  observe  the  same 
moderation  in  liberating  his  adversaries  and  sub- 
mitting to  their  conditions,  you  are  mistaken.  His 
thoughts,  and  indeed  his  declarations,  breathe 
nothing  but  what  is  severe  and  cmeL  He  went 
away  much  out  of  humour  with  the  senate,  and 
thoroughly  provoked  by  the  opposition  to  his 
wishes".  'Aen  will  assuredly  be  no  room  for 
mercy.  Therefore,  if  you  have  any  regard  for 
yourself,  for  your  only  son,  for  your  fiunily,  for 
your  remaining  hopes,— -if  I,  if  that  excellent  man 
your  son-in-law",  have  any  weight  with  yon,  yon 
ought  not  wilfully  to  disturb  their  fortune, — so  that 
we  should  be  obliged  to  hate,  or  relinqnish,  that 
cause  in  the  success  of  which  our  happiness  con- 
sists, or  else  entertain  the  impious  wish  of  injuring 
you.  Lastly,  think  what  offence  you  must  already 
have  given  <*  by  your  delay.  But  now,  to  oppose 
CsMsr  in  the  time  of  victory,  whom  yon  were  un- 
willing to  offend  while  his  cause  was  doubtful,  and 
to  join  those  in  their  flight  whom  you  refused  to 
follow  as  long  as  they  resisted,  is  the  height  of 
folly.  Take  care  that  while  you  are  ashamed  to  be 
wanting  in  the  duties  of  the  best  citizen,  yon  are 
not  too  negligent  in  choosing  what  is  the  best 
course.  But  \f  I  cannot  entirely  prevail  with  you^ 
at  least  wait  till  it  is  known  how  we  go  on  in 
Spain;  which,  I  announce  to  you,  will  be  ours 
upon  the  arrival  of  Caesar.  What  hope  they  may 
have  after  Spain  is  lost  I  know  not :  and  what  can 
be  your  object  in  uniting  with  a  desperate  cause,  I 
cannot  for  my  life  discover.  This,  which  without 
saying  it  yon  gave  me  to  understand,  Caesar  had 
h^mi ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  asked  me  how  I  did, 
he  mentioned  what  he  had  heard  about  yon.  I 
professed  my  ignorance  ;  but  b«ed  him  to  write 
to  you  in  such  a  manner  as  mig^t  be  most  likely 
to  induce  you  to  stay.  He  takes  me  with  him  to 
Spain.  If  this  were  not  so  before  I  went  to  the 
city,  wherever  you  were,  I  would  have  nin  down 
to  vou  and  argued  the  point  with  you  in  person, 
and  used  my  utmost  endeavour  to  keep  you.  Con- 
sider, Cicero,  again  and  again,  that  you  may  not 
utterly  ruin  yourself  and  all  your  fiunily,  nor 
plunge  yourself,  with  your  eyes  open,  into  a  sitna- 
tion  from  whence  yon  see  no  retreat.  But  if  the 
language  of  the  best  dtisens  affects  you,  or  if  yon 
cannot  bear  the  insolence  and  haughtiness  of  certain 
persons,  you  may  choose,  I  think,  some  town  free 

*a  The  motions  in  the  senate  for  permlttlBf  Oasar  to 
take  the  mon^  ont  of  the  treasnrjr  were  stopped  bj  the 
intereession  of  the  tribune  h.  Metellus.  Oasar,  bafwtevar, 
gotpoeseeaianofltbyforoe.  See  letter  4  of  this  book. 
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from  war  while  these  matten  are  dedding,  which 
will  presently  be  concluded.  If  yon  do  this  I  shall 
think  yon  have  acted  wisely,  and  you  will  gire  no 
offence  to  Cnsar. 


LETTER  X. 
Blind  that  I  am,  not  to  have  foreseen  this !  I 
sent  yon  Antonius's  letter.  Having  repeatedly 
written  to  him  that  I  entertained  no  designs  against 
CsBsar's  measures,— that  I  was  mindful  of  my 
son-in-law,  mindful  of  our  friendship,->that  if  I 
thought  otherwise  I  might  have  been  with  Pompeius, 
but  that  I  wished  to  be  out  of  the  way,  because  I 
did  not  like  to  be  running  about  with  my  lictors,^ 
that  this  measure,  hoireTer,  was  not  even  now  de- 
termined. To  these  observations  see  how  super- 
ciliously he  replies : — 

^  '*  How  true  are  your  professions  I  For  one  who 
wishes  to  be  neuter  remains  in  his  country ;  he  who 
goes  away  appears  to  pass  judgment  upon  one  of 
the  parties.  But  I  am  not  the  person  to  determine 
whether  anybody  is  at  liberty  to  go  away  or  not. 
Cssar  has  laid  this  duty  upon  me,  that  I  should 
suffer  nobody  at  all  to  leave  Italy.  My  approving 
your  intention  is,  therefore,  of  little  consequence, 
as  I  have  no  authority  to  remit  anything.  I  think 
you  should  apply  to  Ccesar,  and  ask  leave  from 
him.  I  do  not  doubt  but  you  will  obtain  it, 
especially  as  you  promise  to  observe  the  relations 
of  our  friendship.  ' 

Here  is  a  Spartan  despatch  c  for  you  t  I  shall 
by  all  means  deceive  the  man.  He  was  to  come 
on  the  evening  of  the  third,  that  is  to-day ;  there- 
fore to-morrow  he  may  perhaps  call  upon  me.  I 
shall  endeavour  to  appear  in  no  hurry  ^  I  shall 
give  out  that  I  mean  to  apply  to  Ceesar :  I  shall 
conceal  myself  somewhere  with  very  few  attendants, 
and  shall  certainly  fly  away  from  hence  in  spite  of 
these  people.  I  wish  it  may  be  to  Curio' ;  this  I 
say  to  you,  God  willing.  I  have  received  a  great 
additional  uneasiness.  Something  worthy  of  me  * 
shall  be  accomplished.  I  am  ezcMdingly  sorry  for 
your  dysnry.  Attend  to  it,  I  beseech  you,  while 
it  is  yet  recent.  I  was  pleased  with  your  account 
of  the  people  at  Marseilles'  I  I  beg  to  be  informed 
of  everything  you  may  hear.  I  should  like  Sicily, 
if  I  might  go  openly ;  which  I  had  obtained  from 
Curio.  I  wait  here  for  Ser?ius,  as  I  am  requested 
by  his  wife  and  son,  and  as  I  think  it  expedient. 
ThiB  fellow  takes  Cytheris  *  with  him  in  an  open 
carriage ;  a  second  conveys  his  wife ;  and  there  are 
besidM  seven  others  together,  of  his  girls  think  you 
or  boys  ?  See  by  how  vile  a  death  we  perish;  and 
doubt,  if  you  can,  of  the  havoc  he^  will  make, 
whether  he  come  back  conquered  or  conqueror. 

P  The  original  Is  exproasod  in  two  Greek  words,  signify- 
ing a  particular  kind  of  dpber  used  bj  the  government 
of  Sparta,  to  which  their  generala  were  expected  to  pay 
implicit  obedienae. 

4  The  text  la  evidently  oormpt ;  hut  I  read  it  with  the 
least  alteration— Tento^o  autem  nihil  properare. 

'  **l  should  be  glad  to  get  to  Sicily  under  the  command 
of  Curio  ;**  who,  though  of  Caoar'a  party,  was  personally 
attached  to  Cicero.  From  thenoeCioero  would  proceed  to 
Malta. 

*  This  is  said  perhaps  from  a  feeling  of  soi 
tion  at  the  part  he  had  hitherto  acted. 

'  Tb^  shut  their  gates  against  Cesar. 

«  Cytheris  was  Antonius's  mistrass. 


But  I,  if  there  should  be  no  ship,  will  go  even  in  a 
cock -boat,  to  snatch  myself  from  the  violence  of 
these  people.  I  will  write  more  after  I  have  seen 
him.  I  cannot  help  loving  our  young  nephew, 
though  I  plainly  see  that  I  am  not  loved  by  him. 
I  never  saw  anvthing  so  intractable,  so  set  sgainst 
his  Ikmily,  so  absorbed  in  his  own  conceit.  What 
an  incredible  weight  of  troubles !  1  will,  however, 
and  do,  take  pains  to  correct  him ;  for  he  has  ex- 
cellent abilities*,  but  requires  great  attention  to 
his  temper. 

— ♦ — 

LETTER  XL 
Aftbr  sealing  my  last  letter,  I  did  not  choose  to 
deliver  it  to  the  person  I  had  intended,  because  he 
was  not  one  of  my  own  servants.  For  this  reason 
it  was  not  deliverad  that  day.  In  the  mean  time 
Philotimus  arrived,  and  brought  me  yours ;  in 
which  what  you  say  about  my  brother  certainly 
shows  a  want  of  steadmess;  but  has  nothing 
insincere,  nothing  fi«ndulent,  nothing  that  may  not 
be  turned  to  good,  nothing  that  you  may  not  by  a 
single  word  Imd  whither  you  will.  In  short,  he  is 
affectionate  towards  all  his  friends,  even  those  with 
whom  he  often  quarrels ;  and  me  he  loves  better 
than  himself.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  sending  a 
different'  account  te  you  about  your  nephew,  and 
to  the  mother  about  her  son.  What  you  mention 
about  the  journey,  and  about  your  sister,  is  vexa- 
tionS)  and  the  more  so,  because  my  time  is  so 
contracted  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  remedy  it ; 
for  remedy  it  I  certainly  wonlo.  But  you  see  in 
what  troubles  and  difficulties  I  am.  The  money 
concerns  are  not  such  (for  I  often  hear  from  him) 
that  he  does  not  wish  to  pay  you,  and  is  earnest  to 
do  so.  But  if  Q.  Axins,  in  this  mv  flight,  does 
not  repay  me  thirteen  sestertia  (100/.)  which  I  lent 
to  his  son,  but  excuses  himself  on  account  of  the 
times ;  if  Lepta,  if  others  do  the  same ;  I  cannot 
forbear  wondering,  when  I  hear  from  him  that  he 
is  pressed  for  some  20  sestertia  (160/.).  For  you 
see  the  difficulties.  He  has  ordered,  however,  that 
the  money  may  be  provided  for  you.  Do  you 
think  him  slow,  or  backward,  in  such  affairs  ? 
Nobody  is  less  so.  But  enough  about  my  brother. 
Respecting  his  son,  it  is  true  that  his  father  always 
indulged  him :  but  indulgence  does  not  make  one 
deceitful,  or  covetous,  or  without  natural  affection ; 
though  it  may  perhaps  create  haughtiness,  and 
arrogance,  and  moroseness.  Accordingly  he  has 
these  faults  also,  which  arise  from  indulgence ;  but 
they  are  supportable ;  for  why  should  I  add,  at  his 
time  of  life  r  But  tiie  former,  which  to  me  who 
love  him  are  more  grievous  than  these  very  cala- 
mities  in  which  I  am  placed,  are  not  the  effects  of 
our  tenderness ;  no,  they  have  roots  of  their  own ; 
which,  however,  I  would  pluck  out  if  it  were 
possible.  But  the  times  are  such  that  I  must  put 
up  with  everything.  My  own  son  I  easily  restrain ; 
for  nothing  is  more  tractable ;  and  it  is  in  compas- 
sion to  him  that  I  have  hitherto  adopted  less 
vigorous  counsels ;  and  the  more  he  wishes  me  to 
exert  myself,  the  more  I  am  afrmd  of  injuring  him. 
Antonius  arrived    yesterday  evening.      He  may 

w  See  letter  18  of  this  book. 

<  I  understand  this  to  mean  different  ftt>m  that  which 
acero  had  given  in  the  preceding  letters.  Some  suppose 
that  he  means  Qnintua  had  given  one  account  to  Atticus, 
another  to  Pomponia. 
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perhaps  soon  call  upon  me ;  or  he  may  not  even  do 
that ;  as  he  wrote  to  explain  his  wishes.  Bat  you 
shall  know  immediately  what  is  done.  I  mnst  now 
condnct  everything  secretly.  What  shall  I  do 
about  the  boys  ?  Shall  I  tmst  them  to  a  small 
row-boat?  What  inclination  do  you  imagine  I 
shall  have  for  sailing.?  For  I  remember,  even  in 
summer  time,  how  uneasy  I  was  sailing  with  that 
open  vessel  of  the  Rhodians^  :  what  do  you  sup- 
pose then  will  be  the  case  in  this  severe  season 
with  a  little  barge  ?  It  is  every  way  a  sad  state. 
Trebatius  is  with  me,  a  thoroughly  honest  man, 
and  good  citizen.  What  monstrous  things  does  he 
relate  !  Immortal  gods  !  Does  fialbus  also  think 
of  coming  into,  the  senate  ?  (But  I  shall  to-morrow 
get  him  to  carry  a  letter  to  you  himself.  I  am 
ready  to  believe  Vectenus  is  kindly  disposed  towards 
me,  as  you  say.  I  had  joked  with  him  a  little 
angrily  for  having  written  to  me  so  peremptorily 
about  providing  &»  money*.  If  he  received  this 
otherwise  than  he  ought,  you  will  soften  it.  I 
addressed  him  coiner,  because  he  had  addressed  me 
proconsul.  But  since  he  is  an  honest  man,  and 
friendly  towards  me,  I  am  ready  also  to  be  friendly 
towards  him. 


LETTER  XII. 

Wh  at  will  become  of  me  ?  Or  who  is  there  not 
only  more  unfortunate,  but  more  disgraced,  than  I 
am  ?  Antonius  says  that  he  has  received  orders  * 
about  me  by  name.  He  has  not  however  yet 
seen  me,  but  mentioned  this  to  Trebatius.  What 
can  I  do  now  ?  Nothing  prospers  with  me  ;  and 
what  has  been  considered  with  the  greatest  care, 
turns  out  the  most  unhappily.  For  when  I  had 
gained  Curio,  I  thought  I  had  obtained  everything. 
He  had  written  to  Hortensiusi*  about  me;  and 
Reginus  was  entirely  with  me.  I  never  suspected 
that  Antonius  would  have  anything  to  do  witii  this 
sea<^.  Which  way  shall  I  now  turn  myself  ?  I  am 
beset  on  all  sides.  But  enough  of  lamentation.  I 
must  sail  then  unseasonably,  and  creep  unobserved 
into  some  merchant-ship.  I  must  not  let  it  seem 
as  if  I  were  stopped  with  my  oWn  concurrence^. 
I  must  endeavour  to  get  to  Sicily ;  which  if  I 
accomplish,  I  shall  pursue  something  further. 
Let  but  things  go  on  well  in  Spain.  Though  about 
Sicily  itself,  I  wish  the  news  may  be  true ;  but 
hitherto  nothing  has  happened  favourably.  It  is 
reported  that  a  concourse  of  Sicilians  assembled 
round  Cato,  entreating  him  to  resist,  and  promising 
everything;  and  that  he  was  moved  by  it,  and 
began  to  levy  troops.  I  do  not  believe  it,  however 
illustrious  be  its  author.  That  the  province  might 
be  kept,  I  know.  But  we  shall  soon  have  news 
from  Spain.  We  have  here  C.  Marcellus  intent 
upon  the  same  purpose®,  or  excellently  feigning 
it :  though  I  have  not  seen  him  myself,  but  hear  it 
from  one  who  is  intimate  with  him.  Pray  let  me 
hear  if  you  have  anything  new.     If  I  make  any 


7  See  book  tL  letter  8. 

*  See  letter  5  of  this  book. 

•.To  prevent  Cloero  from  leaving  Italy. 

^  Hortensios  had  a  command  on  the  south  coast. 

c  The  eonthem,  or  Tyrrhenian  sea. 

<i  It  miut  not  have  the  appearance  of  a  plan  concerted 
between  him  and  Ccaar  for  the  purpose  of  his  remaininff 
in  Italy. 

«  Of  quitting  Italy. 


attempt,  I  will  immediately  write  to  yon.  I  shall 
deal  severely  with  young  Quintus  ;  I  wish  I  may 
be  able  to  do  any  go<xL  But  do  you  tear  the 
letters  in  which  I  luive  said  anything  harshly  of 
him,  for  fear  of  some  disclosure :  I  will  do  the 
same  with  yours.  I  am  waiting  for  Servius,  yet  do 
not  expect  from  him  any  sound  advice.  Yon  shall 
know  whatever  is  the  result.  It  must  doubtleas  be 
confessed  that  I  have  committed  errors.  But  is  it 
once  only?  and  on  one  occasion  ?  Nay,  everything, 
the  more  it  has  been  considered,  the  more  impru- 
dently has  it  been  done.  But,  as  Homer  says, 
**  what  is  past,  we  mnst  let  be,  however  sorry :" 
in  what  remains,  let  us  only  not  rush  on  our  ruin. 
You  bid  me  be  circumspect  in  my  departure.  In 
what  respect  should  I  be  circumspect?  All  the 
accidents  that  can  occur  are  so  manifest,  that  if  I 
would  avoid  them,  I  must  sit  down  in  shame  and 
grief ;  if  I  should  neglect  them,  I  am  in  danger  of 
fidling  into  the  hands  of  abandoned  men.  Bat  see 
in  what  great  difficulties  I  am.  I  sometimes  think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  sustain  even  some  severe 
injury  from  these  people,  that  it  may  appear  how 
hateful  I  am  to  the  tyrant.  If  the  course  I  had 
hoped  were  open  to  me,  I  would  have  accom- 
plished something,  as  you  wish  and  exhort,  that 
should  justify  my  delay.  But  the  guard  that  is 
kept  is  surprising ;  and  I  have  some  suspicions 
even  of  Curio  himself.  I  must  act  therefore  either 
by  force  or  by  stealth :  and  if  by  fbroe,  I  shall 
perhaps  have  to  contend  also  with  the  season. 
But  by  stealth,  is  by  stealth  from  these  people ;  in 
which  if  there  should  be  any  failure,  yon  see  what 
disgrace  impends.  But  I  am  drawn  on,  and 
must  not  recede  through  fear  of  some  outrage.  I 
often  think  with  myself  about  Ceelius' ;  and,  should 
I  have  any  similar  opportunity,  I  shall  not  let  it 
slip.  I  hope  that  Spain  is  steady.  The  affidr  of 
Marseilles,  as  it  is  noble  in  itself,  so  is  it  an  argu- 
ment with  me  that  all  is  right  in  Spain ;  for  they 
would  not  show  such  resolution  if  it  were  other- 
wise ;  and  they  would  know  the  truth,  being  so 
near  and  vigilant.  You  rightly  take  notice  of  the 
disapprobation  expressed  in  the  theatre.  I  perceive 
also,  that  the  legions  which  he  took  np  in  Italy 
are  very  much  dissatisfied.  But  yet  nothing  is 
more  hostile,  than  he  is  to  himself.  You  justly 
fear  his  breaking  out  into  violence.  If  he  is  driven 
to  despair,  he  will  certainly  do  so.  This  increases 
the  propriety  of  efiecting  something  in  the  same 
spirit  as  Cselius,  but  I  should  hope  with  better 
success.  But  everything  in  its  turn :  whatever  is 
done  first,  you  shaU  immediately  know  it.  I  wifl, 
as  you  desire,  do  what  I  can  for  the  young  man', 
and  will  support  the  weight  of  the  whole  Pelopon- 
nesus^ :  for  he  has  good  parts,  if  there  were  but 
any  disposition  susceptible  of  instruction.  Hitherto 
he  shows  none ;  yet  there  may  be ;  or  virtue  is  not 
to  be  taught ;  which  I  can  never  believe. 

t  The  Celiushere  spoken  of  has  been  supposed  to  be  one 
C.  Cielius  Caldus,  who  endeavour»l,  but  in  vain,  to  check 
the  progress  of  Sylla  in  the  former  civil  wars ;  but  I  do 
not  find  that  this  conjecture  rests  on  any  certain  founda- 
tion. Bee  letter  14  of  this  book. 

r  Youn^  Quintus. 

^  This  probably  alludes  to  the  same  thing,  as  when,  in 
letter  5  of  this  book,  he  mentions  Arcadia,  which  was  a 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus;  meaning  that  no  difficulty 
should  deter  him. 
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LETTER  XIII. 
YotTR  letter  was  partionlarly  acceptable  to  my 
dear  Tallia,  and  indeisd  to  me.  Your  letters  always 
bring  something  agreeable  with  them.  Write, 
therefore ;  and  H  you  can  offer  any  groond  of  hope, 
do  not  omit  it  You  need  not  be  alarmed  at 
Antonins's  lions*.  Nothing  is  pleasanter  than  this 
man.  Listen  to  a  trait  worthy  of  a  minister  of 
state.  He  summoned  the  council  of  ten'  from  the 
free  towns ;  and  the  four  magistrates  came  to  his 
residence  early  in  the  morning.  First,  he  was 
asleep  till  nine  o'clock  :  then,  upon  being  told  that 
the  Neapolitans  and  Cumans  were  arrived  (for 
Cssar  was  displeased  with  these  people) ,  he  ordered 
them  to  come  again  the  next  day,  as  he  wanted  to 
bathe,  and  was  taking  a  layement  This  he  did 
yesterday :  and  to-day  he  has  determined  to  go 
0¥er  to  ^naria  <  He  promises  to  recall  those  that 
have  been  banished^  But  omitting  chese  matters, 
let  me  say  something  about  myself.  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  Axius'".  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  what 
you  have  done  about  Tiro.  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  Vectenus.  I  hare  paid  the  money*  to 
Vestorios.  Serrius  is  said  to  hare  slept  at  Min- 
turns  the  6th  of  May ;  to-day  he  was  to  lodge  with 
C.  Maroellus  in  Liteminm ;  he  will  therefore  reach 
me  early  to-morrow,  and  will  furnish  me  with 
matter  for  writing  to  you  ;  for  I  now  find  nothing 
to  say.  I  am  surprised  that  Antonius  should  not 
so  much  as  send  a  message  to  me,  especially  as  he 
has  always  been  Tery  dvik  I  suppose  he  does  not 
choose  to  deny  before  my  face  his  baring  received 
a  harsh  command  concerning  me.  But  I  should 
not  ask  any  fiiTour® ;  nor,  if  I  obtained  it,  should  I 
place  any  reliance  upon  it  Yet  I  must  devise 
something.  Pray  let  me  know  if  anything  is  done 
in  Spain ;  for  it  might  be  heard  by  this  time ; 
and  everybody  is  anxious,  as  supposing  that,  if 
things  go  right,  there  will  be  no  further  trouble. 
But  for  my  part^  I  neither  think  that  the  preserva. 
tion  of  Spain  wUl  decide  the  business,  nor  its  loss 
render  it  desperate.  I  imagine  Silius,  and  Ocella, 
and  the  others,  are  obliged  to  delay  their  departure. 
I  perceive  too  that  you  are  hindered  by  CurtiusP ; 
though  I  suppose  you  have  i  a  passport. 


1  Antanlns  Is  reported,  but  at  a  mbeequent  period,  to 
have  yoked  lions  to  his  oarrla^  He  may  at  least  have 
shown  a  fondness  for  them,  and  carried  them  about  with 
him  at  this  time.  Cieero  seems  to  mean  that  Antonins 
himself  assumed  so  little  of  the  character  of  the  Uon,  that 
he  oondesoended  to  amuse  himself  with  low  hnmonr,  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  his  situation. 

J  The  munioipia,  or  towns  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
Roman  cltixeos,  were  usually  governed  by  a  oounoil  (rf 
ten,  and  had  besides  four  ezecutiye  magistrates. 

k  A  small  island  nwur  the  coast  of  Campania,  since  caUed 
Isohla. 

1  See  above,  letter  4  of  this  book. 

«  See  letter  II  of  this  book. 

■  The  word  money  Is  not  In  the  original,  but  seems  to 
be  the  most  probable  completion  of  the  sentence,  and  at 
the  same  time  explanatory  of  what  was  said  letter  5  of 
this  book. 

o  Should  not  ask  leave  to  depart 

P  Perhaps  some  debtor,  from  whom  Atticns  could  not 
recover  his  money. 

4  In  the  original  there  appears  to  have  been  some  Greek 
word,  which  has  undergone  such  mutilation  from  copyists 
and  commentators,  as  to  baffle  all  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion. The  17th  letter  of  this  bbok,  which  seems  to  have 
reference  to  this,  makes  It  probable  that  Cicero  meant  in 


LETTER  XIV. 

O  WRETCHED  cxistencc !  For  to  remain  so  long 
in  fear,  is  a  greater  evil  thin  the  thing  itself  which 
is  feared.  I^rvius,  as  I  before  mentioned,  having 
arrived  the  7th  of  May,  came  to  me  the  next  day. 
Not  to  detain  you  unnecessarily,  we  came  to  no 
conclusion.  I  never  saw  anybody  more  disturbed 
by  apprehension ;  nor  in  truth  did  he  fear  anything 
that  was  not  a  just  cause  of  fear.  That  man'  was 
angry  with  him,  this*  by  no  means  pleased;  and 
the  victory  of  either  party  was  to  be  di^ded,  owing 
to  the  cruel  disposition  of  the  one*,  the  audacity  of 
the  other",  and  Uie  pecuniary  difficulties  of  both,  from 
which  they  can  never  be  extricated  but  through  the 
property  of  private  individuals.  This  he  said  with 
so  many  tears,  that  I  wondered  they  had  not  been 
dried  up  by  such  protracted  misery.  As  for  me, 
even  this  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  prevents  my 
writing  with  my  own  hand,  is  unattended  with  any 
weeping^,  though  it  is  often  so  troublesome  as  to 
keep  me  awake.  Collect,  therefore,  what  consola- 
tion you  can,  and  send  it  me  ;  not  from  books  and 
philosophy ;  for  that  I  have  at  home  ;  though 
somehow  the  remedy  is*  less  powerful  than  tLe 
disease  :  but  do  you  rather  find  out  what  relates  to 
Spain,  and  to  Marseilles.  Servius  brings  a  suf- 
ficiently good  report  on  these  subjects,  and  says 
there  is  good  authority  for  that  of  the  two  legions''. 
Let  me  then  hear  this  from  you,  if  you  can,  and 
other  things  of  the  same  kind.  Something  must 
necessarily  be  known  in  a  few  days.  But  I  revert 
to  Servius.  We  adjourned  our  conversation  to  the 
next  day.  But  he  is  loath  to  go  out  of  the  country. 
He  woiUd  sooner  bear  whatever  might  happen,  in 
his  bed.  He  has  a  painful  scruple  arising  from  his 
son's  joining  the  army  before  Brundisium  '.  This, 
however,  he  positively  asserted,  that  if  the  exiles 
were  restored,  he  would  go  into  banishment  himself. 
To  this  I  replied,  that  that  would  certainly  take 
place ;  and  that  what  was  now  doing  was  not  at  all 
better ;  and  I  produced  many  instances.  But  this, 
instead  of  giving  him  encouragement,  increased  his 
fear ;  so  that  now  it  seems  necessary  rather  to  keep 
him  in  ignorance  of  my  purpose,  than  to  invite  him 
to  do  the  same.  Therefore,  there  is  not  much  to 
be  expected  from  him.  I  shall  think  of  Cselius, 
according  to  your  suggestion. 


LETTER  XV. 

While  Servius  was  with  me,  Cephalio  arrived 
with  your  letter,  on  the  tenth  ;  which  brought  us 
great  hope  of  better  things  respecting  the  eight 
cohorts ;  for  they  also  which  are  in  these  parts, 

some  manner  to  signify  **  a  passport,**  which  is  there  called 
diploma ;  whence  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  word  here 
m^ht  have  been  ZiirXwfia. 

r  Pompelus  would  be  angry  with  him  for  having  sent  hla 
son  to  Join  Cesar's  army  before  Brundisinm. 

•  CBsar  was  displeased  with  his  having  moved  the 
senate  not  to  approve  of  the  expedition  to  Spain  against 
Pompeius's  lieutenants ;  as  Cicero  had  Informed  him  he 
should  himself  do  If  he  went  to  Rome.  Bee  book  Iz. 
letter  18. 

*  Pompelus. 
«  Cesar. 

▼  As  if  the  very  source  of  his  tears  was  exhausted. 
«  See  letter  12  of  this  book. 
<  See  book  Iz.  letter  19- 
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are  said  to  waver.  On  tbe  same  day  Funiaulamis 
brought  another  letter  from  yon,  corroborating  the 
aame  drcnmstanoe.  On  the  subject  of  his  own 
bnsiDess  I  satisfied  him  amply,  giving  him  to  un> 
derstand  all  his  obligation  to  yon.  He  has  not  yet 
paid  me.  He  owes  me  a  considerable  sum,  and  is 
not  supposed  to  be  rich.  He  now  says  that  he  will 
pay  it ;  bnt  that  one,  who  is  in  his  books,  delays : 
that,  when  this  is  paid,  if  there  should  be  sufficient 
at  your  y  house,  you  may  send  it  by  the  messengers. 
Philotimua's  freed-man,  Eros,  will  tell  you  how 
much  it  is.  But  let  us  return  to  greater  matters. 
That  Cselian  business,  which  you  wish  for,  ripens 
apace ;  and  I  am  distracted  with  doubt  whether  I 
should  wait  for  a  fovourable  wind.  There  wants  bnt 
a  standard,  and  people  will  flock  to  it  ■•  I  am  quite 
of  your  mind  in  thinking  it  best  to  so  openly  \ 
and  I  think  to  set  off  accordingly :  but  I  shall 
first  wait  for  another  letter  from  you.  Nothing  ia 
to  be  got  from  Servius's  opinion :  every  objection 
is  raised  to  everv  proposal  He  is  the  only  man 
I  have  known  of  a  more  timid  disposition  than  C 
Maroellus,  who  regretted  that  he  had  been  made 
consuL  How  dishonourable  1  He  ii  said  too  to  have 
confirmed  Antonius  in  his  opposition  to  my  de- 
parture, that  he  might  himself,  I  suppose,  remain 
with  the  better  grace.  Antonius  set  out  for  Capua 
the  tenth.  He  sent  me  word  that  he  was  prevented 
from  waiting  iqion  me  by  shame,  because  he  thought 
I  should  be  angry  with  him.  I  shall  go  then,  and 
in  the  manner  you  advise,  unless  any  hope  should 
previously  be  afforded  of  sustaining  some  more  im- 
portant character  ^  But  this  can  scarcely  happen 
so  soon.  Allienus  the  prKtor  however  thinks  diat 
one  of  his  colleagues  will  be  appointed,  if  I  am 
not  I  care  not  who  it  is,  so  there  be  but  some- 
body. I  am  pleased  with  what  you  mention  about 
your  sister.  I  take  pains  about  young.  Quintus  ; 
and  hope  things  are  better.  As  for  my  brother 
Quintus,  I  assure  you  he  is  making  every  exertion 
to  pay  the  interest  that  is  due;  but  he  has  hitherto 
squeezed  nothing  out  of  L.  Egnatius  '.  Aziua  ' 
modestly  applies  for  12,000  (100/.);  for  he  has 
frequently  written  to  desire  I  would  advance  to 
GaUiua  whatever  he  wants.  But  if  he  had  not 
written,  could  I  do  otherwise  ?  In  truth  I  have 
repeatedly  promised :  but  this  money  he  wants  im- 

7  AttioQS,  we  have  seen,  suooeeded  to  the  property  of 
CBciliua,  who  was  a  sort  of  banker ;  and  I  imagine  the 
aame  busineea  to  have  been  continued  on  Attioos's  aocoont. 
Hence  I  understand  this  passage^o  mean,  that  if  Funisu- 
lanus,  after  the  money  that  was  owing  to  him  should  have 
been  paid,  had  enough  at  Attions's  banking-house  to 
answer  Cicero's  claims,  it  might  be  sent  down  to  him. 
[See  book  vtii.  letter  7>  note  «.]  This  receives  consider- 
able weight  from  what  occurs  in  sereral  letters  of  book 
xlL,  ftt>m  which  it  appears  that  Attioos  was  a  long  time 
engaged  with  his  accounts,  so  as  to  show  that  they  must 
have  been  voluminous  and  intricate. 

*  This  may  either  mean,  that  there  were  many  pec^le 
disBatisfled  with  Geear,  and  ready  to  unite  under  any 
leader  in  oppositioii  to  him :  or,  that  many  people  were 
desirous  of  leaving  Italy  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered. 

»  See  letter  IS  of  this  book.  '*  I  must  act,  therefore, 
either  by  force  or  by  stealth." 

k  Of  being  a  negotiator  for  peace. 

e  See  book  vli.  letter  1& 

'  Axlns  is  mentioned  before,  in  letter  11  of  this  book, 
as  owing  Cicero  13,000  sestertii  on  account  of  his  son,  who 
is  probably  the  same  Oallius  here  i^ken  oL  And  now  he 
says,  that  Axius,  instead  of  repaying  the  money,  boxrows 
18,000  more,  and  wants  it  immediately. 


mediately.  I  wish  people  *  would  have  oonsidera- 
tion  for  me  in  these  troubles.  May  the  gods 
confound  them  !  But  of  this  at  some  other  time. 
I  rejoice  at  your  being  freed  frx>m  your  ague,  aod 
also  Pilia.  While  the  stores  and  other  tUnga  are 
putting  on  board,  I  mean  to  run  down  to  Pom- 
peianum.  I  should  be  glad  if  yon  would  make  my 
acknowledgments  to  Vectenus  for  his  attention. 
If  you  have  anybody  to  send,  ^let  me  hear  from 
yon  before  I  go. 


I  went  to  Pompeianum  the  12th,  that 
might  remain  there,  wUle  the  things  requisite  for 
the  voyage  were  got  ready.  Upon  my  arrival  at 
the  house,  information  was  brought  me  that  the  cen- 
turions of  three  cohorts  which  are  at  Pbmpeii  wiahed 
me  to  g^  thither  the  next  day ;  it  was  my  friend 
Ninnius  communicated  this  to  me ;  that  they  wiahed 
to  deliver  themselves  and  the  town  to  me.  Bnt  I, 
look  you,  was  off  on  the  morrow  before  it  was 
light,  that  they  might  not  so  much  as  see  me.  For 
what  was  there  in  three  cohorts  ?  What  if  there 
had  been  more  ?  How  were  they  furnished  !  There 
occurred  to  me  the  same  ideas  npon  that  CeHan 
attempt  which  I  read  in  the  letter  I  received  from 
you'  the  same  day,  as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  Cnma- 
num  ;  and  yet  it  might  only  have  been  done  to  try 
me.    I  therefore  removed  all  suspicion.    Upon  my 


LETTER  XVI. 

I  HAD  just  sent  yon  a  letter  on  a  variety  of  gob. 
jects,  when  Dionysiua  came  to  me  at  an  early  hour. 
I  should  not  only  have  shown  myself  ready  to  for- 
give him,  but  should  have  remitted  the  whole,  if  he 
had  come  in  the  temper  of  mind  yon  described.  For 
in  the  letter  I  received  from  you  at  Arpinnm,  yon 
said  that  he  would  come,  and  would  do  whatever  I 
desired.  Now  I  desired,  or  rather  wiahed,  to  have 
him  with  me.  This  he  had  positively  lefbaed, 
when  he  came  to  Formianum,  which  oocaaioned  me 
to  write  to  yon  angrily  about  him.  He  said  very 
little ;  bnt  Uie  amount  of  his  harangue  was,  that 
I  would  forgive  him  ;  that  he  was  so  embamssed 
with  his  own  affairs,  that  he  was  unable  to  go  with 
me.  I  replied  in  a  few  words,  bnt  felt  great  ven- 
tion.  I  saw  clearly  that  he  despised  my  present 
fortune.  What  think  you  ?  Perhaps  you  will  be 
surprised ;  but  I  must  tell  yon  that  I  reckon  this 
among  the  greatest  vesations  of  these  times.  I 
would  have  him  continue  your  friend.  The  wiahinf 
you  this,  is  wishing  that  all  may  go  well  with  you : 
for  just  so  long  wUl  his  attadiment  last.  I  trust 
my  design  will  be  unattended  with  danger ;  for  I 
shall  both  dissemble,  and  mean  to  keep  a  ahaqp 
look-ouL  Let  bnt  the  paasage  be  such  as  I  wish ; 
for  the  rest,  so  far  as  it  is  under  the  control  of 

Smdence,  due  care  shall  be  taken.  While  I  remain 
ere,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  write  me 
word  not  merely  of  what  yon  know,  or  have  heard, 
but  also  of  what  yon  foreaee  will  happen.  Cato, 
who  might  have  kept  Sicily  without  any  difficulty, 
(and  if  he  had  kept  it,  all  respectable  people  would 
have  flocked  to  him)  went  from  Svracose  the  24th 
of  April,  as  Curio  wrote  me  word.  I  wish,  what 
is  said,  that  Cotta  may  keep  Sardinia.  There  is 
such  a  report  If  it  be  so,  poor  Cato  !  In  order 
to  lessen  any  suspicion  of  my  departure,  or  of  my 


*  A^iuvarent  seems  to  be  used  abaolutely,  m  the  b 
ner  explained  in  book  iv.  letter  3,  note  K 
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return  I  find  Hortensins  Ikas  been  hen,  and  caUed 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Terentia.  He  nsed  Terr 
liononrable  langnage  towards  me.  But  I  suppose  1 
shall  see  him ;  for  he  sent  his  senrant  to  say  that  he 
would  call  upon  me.  This  is  better  than  my  col- 
league '  Antonius,  whose  mistress  is  carried  in  a 
litter  in  the  midst  of  his  lictors  f .  Since  you  are 
free  from  the  ague,  and  have  shaken  off  not  only 
the  disease  but  eren  the  languor  attending  it,  let 
me  see  you  in  Greece  looking  quite  well.  In  the 
mean  time  let  me  hear  something  from  you. 


LETTER  XVII. 

HoRTBNSivs  came  to  me  the  14th,  after  my 
letter  was  written.  I  wish  the  rest  of  his  conduct 
may  correspond  with  this.  His  attention  towards 
me  is  InoonceiTable,  and  of  this  I  mean  to  avail 
myself^.  Afterwards  came  Serapio^  with  your 
letter.  But  before  I  opened  it,  I  told  him  that  tou 
had  already  written  to  me  about  him,  as  you  had 
done.  Then,  when  I  had  read  the  letter,  I  entered 
upon  the  rest  very  fully ;  and  in  truth  I  am  much 
pleased  with  him,  for  he  seems  to  be  at  once  a  man 
of  learning  and  of  probity.  I  think  of  employing 
his  vessel  also,  and  taking  him  with  me.  The 
weakness  of  my  eyes  has  frequent  returns,  and 
though  not  Tery  troublesome,  yet  it  prerente  my 
writing.  I  am  glad  your  health  is  now  both  re- 
stored from  its  old  complaint,  and  strengthened 
against  any  fresh  attacks.  I  wish  I  had  OcellaJ 
here :  for  these  matters  seem  to  be  rather  more 
feasible.  At  present  I  am  stopped  by  the  equinox, 
which  is  very  much  out  of  its  natand  course  K  If 
this  blows  gently,  I  hope  Hortensius  will  continue 
in  the  same  disposition,  for  hitherto  nothing  could 
be  more  kind.  You  are  surprised  at  my  baring 
spoken  of  a  passport  ^  as  if  I  were  charging 
you  with  I  know  not  what  offence ;  and  can- 
not imagine  how  it  should  have  come  into  my 
mind.  But  as  you  had  mentioned  an  intention  of 
going  away,  and  I  had  understood  that  nobody  was 
permitted  to  go  without  one,  therefore  I  concluded 
you  had  one ;  as  likewise  because  you  had  got  a 
passport  for  the  boys.    This  was  the  reason  of  the 

f  See  letter  15  of  this  book,  where  Antonine  is  said  to 
haTe  gone  away  without  seeing  Cloero.  He  was  Cicero's 
eolleague  in  the  college  of  augurs. 

V  See  letter  10  of  this  book. 

i>  Hortensiiis  had  a  command  under  CMar ;  and  Cloero 
hopeA  to  facilitate  his  design  of  sailing  l^  his  oosmiyancQ. 
See  letter  18  of  this  book. 

1  Serapio  seems  to  hare  been  reoonunaided  to  Atticus  as 
a  tutor  to  the  two  young  Cioeroe. 

J  He  is  mentioned  in  letter  13  of  this  book,  and  may 
probably  have  been  mentioned  in  some  letter  from  Attions. 

^  Prevlonsly  to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  the  esti- 
mated periods  of  the  year  had  grown  into  great  disorder ; 
so  that  the  equinoctial  winds,  which  might  fayoor  Cicero's 
voyage,  had  not  yet  blown.  See  letter  18  ol  this  book. 

1  See  letter  13  of  this  book. 


opinion  I  expressed.  But  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
what  you  think  of  doing,  and  above  all  if  there  is 
yet  any  news.    May  16. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

Mr  dear  Tnllia  was  brought  to  bed  the  19th  of 
May  of  a  seven  months'  child.  I  rcfjoioe  in  her  safe 
ddiverv.  The  child  is  very  weakly.  The  calms 
have  hitherto  delayed  me  snrprisingly,  and  have 
been  a  greater  impediment  than  the  watch  which 
is  kept  over  me.  For  Hoitensius's  professions  are 
idl  iiUe  words,  so  that  he  must  be  a  most  base  man. 
He  has  been  corrupted  by  the  Ireed-man  Salvina. 
Henceforward  therefore  I  shall  not  write  to  inform 
you  what  I  am  going  to  do,  but  what  I  have  done. 
For  all  the  Corycsi"  seem  to  listen  to  what  I  say. 
But  still  if  there  is  anything  from  Spain,  or  any. 
thing  else,  pray  continue  to  write ;  and  do  not 
expect  to  hear  from  me  till  I  arrive  at  my  destina- 
tion, unless  I  send  to  yon  on  my  passage.  But  I 
write  even  this  with  fear :  so  slowly  and  difficultly 
has  everything  hitherto  been  done.  As  I  laid  iU 
the  first  beginning,  so  the  rest  follows.  I  am  now 
proceeding  to  Formin.  The  Furies  will  perhaps 
pnnne  me  by  the  same  route.  From  the  conver- 
sation which  Balbus  had  with  you,  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  Malta.  Do  you  then  doubt  of  his  reckon- 
mg  me  among  the  number  of  the  enemies  ?  I  have 
written  myself  to  Balbus,  telling  him  that  yon  bad 
informed  me  of  his  good- will,  and  of  his  suspicion. 
For  the  one  I  have  returned  my  thanks  ;  on  the 
other  subject  yon  must  excuse  me  to  him.  Did 
you  ever  know  anybody  more  unfortunate  ?  I  say 
no  more,  that  I  may  not  also  distress  you.  I  am 
worried  to  death  with  thinking  that  a  time  is  ar- 
rived, when  neither  courage  nor  prudence  can  any 
longer  avail  me. 

■  The  banditti  of  Mount  Corycos  were  noted  for  their 
secret  intelligence ;  from  whence  the  term  Corycci  was 
used  proverbially  to  signify  any  spies  or  discoverers  of 


[/n  ike  interval  betu>eeH  the  tenth  and  eleventh  bockt  af 
Cieero'e  letteret  it  appeare  thai  he  actvaUp  quttted  Italp 
thellth  tfjunet  and  patted  wer  to  Dprraehium,  teith 
hit  brother  and  the  two  peung  Cieerott  to  Join  Pompeiut. 
In  the  mean  time  Ceetar  had  made  himeeif  matter  of 
Spain  t  and  having  been  created  dietat4tr  at  Rome, 
marched  to  Brunditium,  and  thence  embarked  theithe/ 
Jan%iarp  in  pursuit  qf  Pompeiut,  Atfiret  Pompeiut 
Obtained  tome  advantage  over  Catar  b^/bre  Dprrachium, 
but  wat  toon  aJUr  totallp  d^eated  in  the  mewwrobU 
battle  ofPhareaUa.  Cicero  vat  notpretent  on  thit  oeea- 
tion,  but  remained  at  Dprraehium  out  <if  health,  and  out 
qftpiriit.  After  thit  defeat  Pompeiui't  party  ditperted. 
The  greater  part  went  to  renew  the  war  in  Africa,  whi- 
ther Ceetar  alto  fallowed  them.  Some  retired  into  Greece; 
but  Cicero  returned  to  Brundieium  about  the  end  if 
Oetoberf  and  from  Vhmu  wroU  the  bth  Utter  qf  the 
following  book.2 
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LETTER  L 
I  HAYB  receiTed  from  you  a  sealed  packet* 
brought  by  Anteros;  but  from  which  1  have  been 
able  to  learn  nothing  of  my  domestic  afiairs,  about 
which  I  am  deeply  concerned.  For  he  **  who  has 
had  the  management  of  them  is  not  there,  nor  do 
I  know  where  in  the  world  he  is.  But  I  place  all 
hope  of  my  reputation  and  private  concerns  in 
your  kindness,  which  I  have  so  often  experienced. 
This  if  you  will  extend  to  me  in  these  sad  and 
desperate  times,  I  shall  bear  with  a  better  heart  the 
dangers  which  are  common  to  me  with  the  rest ; 
and  that  yon  will  do  so  I  conjure  and  entreat  you. 
I  have  two-and-twenty  hundred  sestertia  (17,600/.) 
in  dstophori  *  in  Ana ;  by  exchanging  which  money 
you  will  easily  support  my  credit  Had  I  not 
thought  that  I  left  it  quite  clear,  trusting  to  him  ^ 
whom  you  have  long  since  ceased  to  trust,  I  would 
have  waited  a  little  longer,  and  not  left  my  private 
aflairs  in  embarrassment  The  reason  of  my  writing 
to  you  so  late,  is,  that  I  have  bem  late  in  finding 
what  I  had  to  apprehend.  I  beg  you  again  and 
again  to  take  me  wholly  under  your  protection;  that 
if  those,  with  whom  I  am ',  are  safe,  I  may  escape 
along  with  them,  and  may  owe  my  safety  to  your 
kindness. 


LETTER   II. 

I  RBCBITBD  vour  letter  the  4th  of  February,  and 
the  very  same  day  I  formally  accepted  the  inherit- 
ance ■  according  to  the  wiU.  Out  of  my  many 
sad  troubles  one  is  removed,  if,  as  you  say,  this 
inheritance  is  adequate  to  the  support  of  my  credit 
and  reputation ;  which,  however,  even  without  tbia, 
I  understand  that  you  would  have  defended  from 
your  own  means.  As  to  what  you  mention 
respecting  the  dower  S  by  all  the  gods  I  co^jare 
you  to  take  the  whole  affair  under  your  manage- 
ment, and  to  protect  that  poor  creature  "  (who  is 
suffering  by  my  fault  and  negligence)  out  of  my 
property,  if  I  have  any ;  or  by  any  means  you  can 
employ  without  putting  yourself  to  inconvenienoe. 
Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  suffer  her  to  remain,  as  you 
say,  destitute  of  everything.  On  what  expenses  has 
the  produce  of  the  farms  been  consumed  ?  No- 
body ever  told  me  that  those  sixty  sestertia  (480/.) 
which  you  mention  had  been  deducted  from  her 

n  Not  a  regular  letter;  whioh  might  perhaps  he  occa- 
sioned hy  the  risk  attending  it.  See  the  oonclosion  of  the 
following  Irtter. 

o  Fhilotimua. 

V  See  book  U.  letter  9.  The  eUtcphori  appear  to  have 
been  the  current  coin  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  this  smn  was 
probably  saved  during  his  government  of  Cilicia. 

q  Philotimus. 

r  The  Pompelaas,  whose  safety  here  mentioned  relates 
to  their  property,  not  to  their  persons.  This  and  the 
three  following  letters  appear  to  have  been  written  from 
Dyrraobium. 

■  Accepting  It  before  witnesses  within  a  certain  time 
specified  by  the  will. 

<  The  dower  of  his  daughter  on  her  marriage  with  Dola- 
bella. 

•  TuUia.  who  appears  to  have  been  brought  into  diffi- 
culties by  her  husband's  extravagance. 


dower ;  for  I  never  would  have  suffered  it  But 
this  is  the  least  of  the  injuries  which  I  have 
received  ^,  and  which  my  grief  and  tean  prevent 
me  from  detailing  to  yon.  Of  the  money  which  I 
had  in  Asia,  I  have  drawn  out  nearly  one  half*.  I 
thought  it  would  be  safer  where  it  is  than  with  the 
public  rentera'.  When  you  exhort  me  to  keep  up 
my  spirits,  I  wish  you  could  suggest  anything  that 
might  enable  me  to  do  so.  But  if  to  my  other 
miseries  is  added  that  also  which  Chrynppus  said 
was  in  contemplation  (you  have  not  mentioned  it) 
respecting  my  house  y,  who  is  there  more  wretched 
than  myself  }  I  pray  and  beseech  you,  pardon  me. 
I  cannot  write  any  more.  You  see  how  greatly  I 
am  afflicted.  If  this  were  common  to  me  with  the 
rest,  who  seem  to  be  in  the  same  case,  my  fault 
would  not  appear  so  great,  and  would  therefore  be 
the  more  tolerable.  Tbert  is  now  no  source  of 
comfort ;  unless  you  devise  something,  if  indeed 
anything  can  be  devised,  that  I  may  not  be  ex- 
posed to  any  peculiar  calamity  and  insult.  I  have 
been  later  in  sending  back  the  courier,  becanse 
there  was  no  opportunity  of  sending.  I  have 
received  from  your  agents  seventy  sestertia  (560/.) 
in  money,  and  the  clothing  *  that  was  wanted.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  write  in  my  name  to 
whom  you  think  proper:  you  know  my  friends.  If  ' 
they  expect  my  seal,  or  signature,  you  may  tell 
them  that  I  have  avoided  this,  on  account  of  the 
watch  that  is  kept*. 


LETTER  in. 
What  is  doing  here  you  will  be  able  to  learn 
from  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  whom  1  have  kept 
the  longer  because  I  have  been  in  daily  expectation 
of  something  new ;  though  at  present  I  have  no 
other  reason  for  writing,  than  that,  about  which 
you  desired  an  answer,  respecting  what  I  would 
have  done  relative  to  the  first  of  July  ^.  Either 
alternative  is  attended  with  difficulty  in  such  diffi- 
cult times ;  the  risk  of  so  laige  a  sum ;  or,  in  this 
doubtful  issue  of  events,  that  breaking  off*  which 


▼  From  his  wife  Terentla,  probably  through  the 
of  Philotimus. 

-  w  He  placed  it  In  the  hands  of  ^gnatina,  a  bankw  aft 
Rome.    Bee  letter  3  of  this  book. 

<  The  farmers  of  the  taxes  in  Asia,  of  whom  fVe<iaent 
mention  is  made  in  the  early  books  of  these  letters.  See 
book  1.  letter  17,  note  «. 

7  It  was  proposed  to  take  fhandoero  his  house  in  Rome, 
on  account  of  his  going  oyer  to  Fompeiua. 

■  Probably  for  his  slaves. 

•  Cicero  being  now  with  Pompdus's  army  atDyrraeiiimn, 
was  under  the  restriction  of  military  discipline,  and.  It  is 
probable,  might  be  watched  with  some  Jealousy. 

b  This  was  probably  the  day  on  which  some  portkm  of 
his  daughter's  fortune  became  due  to  Dolabella.  dccro, 
as  well  as  TuUia,  was  dissatisfied  with  Dolabella,  and  me- 
ditated a  divorce.  But  couBidering  Dolabella's  credit  with 
Caesar,  it  was  difficult  to  determine,  in  the  present  doubt- 
ful state  of  affairs,  whether  to  incur  the  duiger  of  losing 
80  large  a  sum,  if  he  paid  it ;  or  to  cut  the  matter  short 
by  suing  for  a  divorce,  and  thereby  making  Dolabella  his 
enemy. 

c  The  expression  is  probably  borrowed  from  Atticos, 
and  means  the  separating  his  daughter  from  her  husband. 
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I  yon  mention.  Therefore  as  other  things,  so  this 
especially  I  csmmit  to  your  protection  and  kind- 
ness, and  to  her  judgment  and  inclination.  I 
should  have  done  better  for  my  poor  daughter,  if  I 
had  formerly  deliberated  with  you  in  person,  ra- 
ther <*  than  by  letter,  on  the  subject  of  my  own 
security  and  circumstances.    When  yon  deny  that 

I  any  peculiar  disadvantage  attaches  to  me,  though 
this  affords  no  consolation,  yet  there  are  many 
peculiar  circumstances  which  yon  must  see  to  be, 
as  they  are,  very  grievous,  and  which  I  might  easily 
have  avoided.  But  these  very  things  will  be  less, 
if,  as  has  hitherto  been  done,  they  are  lightened  by 
your  care  and  attention.  The  money  is  with  Eg- 
natius.  Let  it  remain  on  my  account,  aa  it  is,  (for 
things  cannot  long  continue  in  their  present  state), 
that  I  may  be  able  to  see  what  is  most  expedient ; 
though  I  am  in  want  of  everything ;  because  he 
also  *  with  whom  I  am  is  in  difficulties,  and  I  have 
advanced  him  a  large  sum  of  money,  thinking  that 
when  matters  are  settled,  this  may  likewise  be  an 
honour  to  me.  I  should  be  glad,  if  there  are  any  per- 
sons to  whom  you  think  I  ou^t  to  write,  that  you 
would  execute  this,  as  you  have  done  before.    Pre- 

,  sent  my  compliments  to  your  family,  and  take  care 
of  Your  health.  In  the  first  place  make  every  care 
and  provision  for  what  you  mention ;  that  nothing 
may  be  wanting  to  her '  for  whom  you  know  how 
uneasy  I  am.    From  the  camp,  June  13th. 


LETTER  IV. 

I  RICB1TBD  a  letter  by  Isidoms,  and  two  of 
later  dates.  From  the  last  I  find  that  the  estates 
have  not  been  sold  '.  You  will  therefore  see  that 
she  ^  may  be  supported  through  you.  With  respect 
to  Frusinas  *,  if  oiily  I  survive,  it  will  be  a  con- 
venient possession'for  me.  You  desire  me  to  write, 
but  I  am  prevented  by  want  of  matter,  for  I  have 
nothing  worth  writing ;  entirely  disapproving,  as  I 
do,  both  what  happens,  and  what  is  doing.  I  wish 
I  had  formerly  consulted  you  in  person,  rather  than 
by  letter.  I  support  your  cause  here  among  these 
people  as  well  as  I  can.  Celer  will  tell  you  the 
rest.  I  have  hitherto  declined  all  office,  the  more 
so  because  it  was  impossible  to  do  anything  as 
became  me  ajud  my  circumstances  K  You  ask  what 
new  has  happened :  you  will  be  able  to  learn  from 
Isidoms.  What  remains  does 'not  appear  to  be 
more  difficult  i'.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  take 
care  (as  you  promise,  and  as  you  do)  of  what  you 
know  I  have  especially  at  hearth  I  am  worn 
with  anxiety,  which  haa  also  brought  on  extreme 
bodily  weakness.  As  soon  as  this  is  removed,  I 
shall  join  the  leader  of  the  business,  who  is  in 

^  That  is,  aa  the  propriety  of  his  own  going  to  Join 
Pompeiu&    Bee  the  following  letter. 

*  Pompeiufr 

'  Tullla. 

f  Estates  by  which  he  proposed  to  reUeve  Tullla  tnm 
her  embarraaanent. 

h  Tullia. 

1  The  name  of  an  estate.  See  letter  13  of  thia  book. 

J  The  subsequent  part  of  the  letter  appears  to  have  been 
written  after  that  affair  of  Dyrrachium  in  which  Cvsar 
was  worsted.  The  vicinity  of  the  armies  made  Cicero  very 
cautious  and  reserved  in  what  he  wrote. 

^  There  did  not  appear  any  reason  why  Pompeins  should 
not' be  equally  saccessful  in  any  subsequent  engagemoit. 

1  His  daughter's  comfort. 


great  hope  ">.  Our  friend  Brutus  '  engages  zeal- 
ously in  the  cause.  So  far  I  have  been  able  to 
write  with  caution.  Farewell  Respecting  the 
second  payment  °,  pray  consider  with  all  attention 
what  is  to  be  done ;  aa  I  observed  in  the  letter 
which  I  sent  by  FoUex. 


LETTER  V. 

I  CANNOT  without  the  greatest  pain  describe  to 
you  what  causes,  how  bitter,  how  grievous,  how 
unexpected,  have  moved  me,  and  compelled  me  to 
act  from  a  certain  impulse  of  mind,  rather  than 
from  consideration.  They  were  such  as  have 
produced  the  effect  you  perceive  p.  I  therefore 
neither  know  what  to  tell  you  about  my  concerns, 
nor  what  to  ask  of  you.  Yon  see  the  result  and 
sum  of  the  business.  I  have  understood  from 
your  letters,  both  from  that  which  yon  wrote  in 
conjunction  with  others,  and  from  that  which  was 
in  your  own  name,  (what  indeed  I  perceived  by 
myself),  that  your  declining  influence  made  you 
look  out  for  some  new  means  of  defending  me. 
As  to  what  you  propose  of  my  coming  nearer,  and 
travelling  through  the  towns  by  night,  I  do  not  well 
see  how  that  can  be  done ;  for  I  have  not  such 
convenient  resting-places,  that  I  can  pass  in  them 
all  the  day-time  ;  nor  is  it  of  much  consequence 
for  the  purpose  of  your  inquiry,  whether  people 
see  me  in  the  towns  or  on  the  road.  But  yet  I 
will  consider,  among  other  things,  how  this  can 
best  be  done.  My  uneasiness  both  of  mind  and 
body  is  beyond  belief,  and  makes  me  incapable  of 
writing  many  letters  :  I  have  only  answereid  those 
which  I  received.  I  vrish  you  would  write  to 
Basilus,  and  to  whomsoever  yon  think  proper,  also 
to  Servilius,  in  my  name.  That  I  riiould  have 
written  nothing  to  you  in  so  long  an  interval,  you 
will  understand  to  arise  from  want  of  matter  to 
write  upon,  not  from  want  of  inclination.  Re- 
specting your  inquiry  about  Vatinius,  I  should  not 
want  hk  services,  nor  anybody's  else,  if  they  could 
find  how  to  assist  me.  Quintus  was  at  Patrae  % 
in  a  disposition  very  hostile  towards  me.  To  the 
same  place  his  son  went  from  Corcyra.  I  imagine 
they  are  since  gone  from  thence  along  with  the 
rest'. 


LETTER  VL 

I  PB&CKiYV  your  anxiety  not  only  about  your 
own,  and  the  common  calamities,  but  more  parti- 
cularly about  me,  and  my  affliction.  And  this  my 
affliction  is  so  fu-  from  being  lessened,  that  it  is 
even  increased  by  associatiDg  yours  with  it.  How- 
ever, you  see  with  your  usual  prudence  to  what 
source  of  consolation  I  am  most  open.  For  yon 
approve  of  my  determination  *,  and  declare  that  at 

»  P<»npeius  received  great  hope  from  his  recent  sacoess. 

n  This  is  more  particularly  mentioned,  because  Brutus 
was  personally  hostile  to  Pumpelus,  who  had  caused  the 
death  of  Brutus's  father  under  Sulla's  administration. 

o  The  second  instalment  of  his  daughter's  dower. 

P  That  he  should  have  retiuned  to  Brundiaimn  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia. 
*  q  In  the  Peloponnesus. 

r  To  make  their  peace  with  Caesar.  See  letter  6  of  this 
book. 

•  Of  coming  to  Italy. 
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rach  a  time  I  could  haTe  done  nothing  better.  You 
add  also  (what,  though  of  leas  weight  than  your 
own  judgment,  yet  hat  aome  weight  with  me)  that 
the  step  which  I  have  taken  is  approved  by  others 
also  ;  that  is,  persons  of  consideration.  If  I 
thought  this,  I  should  be  less  alBicted.  **  Believe 
me/'  yon  say.  I  do  believe  you ;  but  I  know  how  de. 
sirous  you  are  that  my  distress  should  be  lightened. 
I  have  never  regretted  my  withdrawing  from  the 
army :  there  was  such  a  cruel  spirit,  such  a  co- 
operation with  barbarous  nations,  that  a  proscrip- 
tion was  contemplated  not  individually,  butooU 
lectiyely ;  so  that  it  was  determined  by  common 
consent  Uiat  the  property  of  you  all  should  be  the 
prey  of  his  victory';  of  you  all,  I  say ;  for  there 
was  no  thought  even  of  you  unmixed  with  cruelty. 
I  shall  never  repent  of  my  good-will* ;  I  do  re- 
pent of  the  measures  I  adopted  \  I  could  wish 
that  I  had  retired  to  some  remote  town  till  I  was 
sent  for.  I  should  have  created  less  observation, 
and  should  have  received  less  vexation.  I  should 
not  be  exposed  to  this  present  trouble  \  To  lie 
miserably  at  Brundisium,  is  every  way  painfaL 
How  can  I  advance  nearer,  as  yon  advise,  vrithout 
the  lictors,  which  the  people  gave  me,  and  which 
can  never  be  taken  from  me  but  by  violence. 
These  with  their  fiuoes  I  latdy  mingled  for  a  time 
in  the  crowd,  as  I  approached  the  town,  through 
fear  of  some  insult  from  the  soldiers.  I  contrived 
to  get  home  in  time  ^.  I  want  yon  now  to  go  to 
Oppius ;  and,  provided  it  be  thought  right  to  ad- 
vance with  these  licton,  I  imagine  they  will  au- 
thorise me  to  consider  of  it  '•  For  so  they  engage ; 
tiiat  Caesar  will  have  regard  not  only  to  the  pre- 
servation of  my  dignity,  but  even  to  the  increase 
of  it ;  and  they  exhort  me  to  be  of  good  courage, 
and  to  entertain  the  best  hopes.  They  give  me  Sie 
strongest  assurance  of  what  I  should  more  readily 
credit  if  I  had  remained  at  home.  But  I  am 
entering  upon  things  that  are  past.  Consider  then, 
I  beg  yon,  what  remains,  and  consult  about  it  with 
these  people  ;  and,  (if  you' think  it  expedient,  and 
it  meets  with  their  approbation,)  that  Caesar  maj 
be  the  more  inclined  to  approve  what  I  do,  let  it 
appear  to  be  at  their  suggestion.  Let  Trebonius, 
Fanssy  and  any  others,  be  admitted  to  this  consul- 
tation, and  let  them  write  to  inform  Cesar  that 
what  I  haye  done,  has  been  at  their  suggestion.  I 
am  quite  alarmed  at  Tullia's  illness  and  debility.  I 
understand  you  are  very  kind  to  her,  for  which  I 
am  greatly  obliged  to  yon.  I  never  had  any  doubt 
about  Fompdus's  fate  y.  For  all  princes  and  peo- 
pie  were  so  impressed  with  the  desperate  state  of 
Ids  affairs,  that  wherever  he  had  gone,  I  supposed 
this  would  happen.  I  cannot  hup  lamenting  his 
fill ;  for  I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  integrity, 
virtue,  and  dignity.  Should  I  oiFer  to  console  yon 
about  Fannitts  *  P    He  talked  mischievously  about 

*  Of  having  wished  to  wearre  Pompehi& 

«  The  oniel  dlspoeitton  manifested  in  Pompelns'e  anny 
made  Cioero  repent  of  haring  jotaied  them. 

▼  Hig  detention  at  Bnmdiaium,  and  the  nnoertaintj  of 
his  reoeptlon  by  Cinar's  party. 

V  This  pMsage  has  been  vartondy  tortured.  I  glye 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  natural  interpretation, 
without  Touching  for  its  oorreotneas. 

>  How  he  ahouldlWlvanoe  with  hie  Uotors  and  thdrl^scea. 

7  He  was  treaohennialy  murdered  In  Egypt. 

■  Perhapa  he  was  recently  dead.  Cioero  aeems  to  Imply 
tiiat  hia  oonTeraation  reapeoUng  Attioua  was  suoh  as  en- 
titled him  to  Uttla 


your  remaining.  And  L.  Lentnfais  had  already 
promised  himself  Hortensfais's  honsd^  and  Caesar's 
gardens,  and  Bai«.  Just  the  same  is  done  on  this 
side,  excepting  that  the  other  iras  boundless ;  for 
everybody  who  had  stsid  in  Itsly  was  esteemed  in 
the  number  of  enemies.  But  some  time  or  an- 
other I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  over.these  matten  with 
my  mind  more  at  ease.  I  hear  that  my  brotiier 
Quintus  is  gone  into  Asia  to  make  his  peace.  Of 
his  son  I  have  heard  nothing.  Inquire  of  Dlo- 
ohares,  Caesar's  freed-man,  whom  I  have  not  seen, 
but  who  brought  that  letter  from  Alexandria.  He 
is  reported  to  have  seen  him  either  on  his  journey, 
or  already  in  Asia.  1  look  for  your  letter,  as  the 
occasion  demands;  and  hope  yon  will  take  care 
to  let  it  be  brought  to  me  vrith  all  expeditjia. 
November  28. 


LETTER  VIL 

I  THAiTK  you  for  your  letter,  in  which  you  have 
■ocurately  stated  everything  which  you  supposed  to 
concern  me.  It  is  settled  therefore,  according  to 
the  opinion  yon  give  me  from  these  people,  thist  I 
should  continue  to  be  attended  by  the  same  lictors* 
as  it  was  granted  to  Sestius :  thiragh  I  apprehend 
he  did  not  retain  his  original  licton,  but  had  others 
given  him  by  Cssar.  for  I  nnderetand  that  he  * 
disallows  such  decrees  of  the  senate,  as  were  passed 
subsequently  to  the  departure  of  the  tribunes.  If 
therefore  he  chooses  to  be  consistent  with  himself; 
he  may  still  approve  of  my  Uctors.  But  idiat 
have  I  to  do  wi&i  licton,  who  am  almost  ordered 
to  quit  Itsly  ?  For  Antonius  sent  me  the  copy  of 
a  letter  he  had  (received  from  Caesar,  in  whicii  it 
iras  stated  that  he  had  heard  of  Cato's  and  L. 
MeteUus's  arrival  in  Italy,  with  the  design  of  Umg 
openly  in  Rome ;  that  hs  did  not  like  this,  from 
fiMr  of  its  occasioning  some  disturbance ;  and  tiiat 
all  should  be  excluded  fh>m  Itsly,  except  those  whose 
case  he  shouldhimself  have  heard :  and  he  expressed 
himself  on  this  subject  with  great  warmth.  Hmts- 
fore  Antonius  wrote  to  me  requesting  that  I  would 
pardon  him,  but  that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  dis- 
obey these  instructions.  Upon  this  I  sent  L.  Lamia 
to  explain  to  him  that  Caesar  had  desired  Dola- 
beUa  to  write  to  me,  pressing  me  to  come  to  Italy 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  I  had  come  agreeably 
to  his  letter.  He  then  issued  an  order  to  except  me 
and  Laelius  by  name ;  which  I  was  sorry  for,  aa 
he  might  have  excepted  us  in  foct,  vrithont  pub- 
licly naming  us.  O  the  many  heavy  eansea  of 
uneasiness  1  which  yon  kindly  endeavour  to  alle- 
viate, and  not  without  effect ;  for  yon  do  indeed 
lessen  my  affliction  by  the  very  drcnmstsnoe  of 
your  taking  such  pains  to  lessen  it ;  and  this  I 
trust  yon  will  not  think  it  burdensome  to  do  veiy 
often.    You  will  especisUy  attain  your  purpose,  if 


yon  can  bring  me  to  tiunk  that  I  have  not  entirely 
lost  the  good  opinion  of  respectable  people.  Yet 
what  can  you  do  in  tiiis  respect  ?    Nothing,  truly. 


But  if  cireumstances  should  giro  yon  any  opportu- 
nity, this  will  afford  me  the  best  consolation.  It 
cannot  be  done  at  present ;  but  if  anything  ahoold 
arise  in  the  course  of  events  :  like  what  has  hap- 
pened now.  For  it  was  said  that  I  ought  to  have 
gone  with  Pompeius,  but  his  flite  lessens  the  le. 
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proadi  of  haYing  neglected  that  duty.  So  of  all 
things  nothing  ia  mora  oencured,  than  that  I  should 
not  have  ^one  into  Africa :  bnt  I  considered  that 
the  fepnbuc  ought  not  to  be  defended  by  the  bar- 
barous troops  of  a  faithless  nation,  especiaUy 
agunst  an  army  thai  had  gained  repeated  victories. 
Tliis  perhaps  will  not  be  approvM.  For  I  hear 
that  many  good  men  are  arrived  In  Africa  ;  and  I 
know  there  were  many  before.  I  am  very  much 
pressed  on  this  subject  Here  then  I  stand  in  need 
of  some  favourable  chance.  It  may  be  that  some, 
or  possibly  all  of  them,  may  prefer  their  safety  to 
the  issue  of  war.  For  if  they  persevere,  and  gain 
their  cause,  you  see  in  what  a  condition  I  shall  be. 
You  will  say,  what  will  be  their  condition  if  they 
are  defeated  ?  It  will  at  least  be  a  more  honourable 
wound.  These  consideretionB  distract  me.  Yon 
do  not  say  why  you  do  not  prefer  Solpicius's  de- 
termination to  mine :  for  though  it  is  less  glori- 
ous than  Cato's,  it  is  however  eiempt  both  from 
danger  and  from  remone.  Hie  last  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered, is  the  situation  of  those  who  are  in  Greece. 
However,  these  are  so  far  better  off,  than  I  am,  that 
they  are  together  in  considerable  number  ;  and 
whenever  tlnsy  come  to  Italy,  they  will  come  to 
their  own  home.  Continue,  as  yon  do,  to  soften 
these  matten,  and  to  conciliate  as  many  as  yon 
can.  When  you  excuse  yourself  *>,  I  am  well  aware 
of  your  reasons,  and  consider  it  for  my  interest 
that  you  should  be  there  ^,  if  it  be  only  to  manage 
for  me,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  what  can  be 
managed,  with  those  in  authority.  In  the  first 
ilace  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  attend  to  this : 

apprehend  there  are  many  who  have  or  will 
accuse  me  to  Cssar,  as  either  repenting  of  the  step 
I  have  taken  ',  or  disapproving  what  is  done.  And 
though  both  are  true,  yet  these  persons  assert  it 
out  of  ill-will  towards  me,  not  that  they  have  any 
knowledge  of  its  being  so.  Bnt  that  Balbus  and 
Oppins  may  defend  me  against  all  such  attacks,  and 
by  their  frequent  lettera  may  confirm  dssar's  kind 
disposition ;  that  this  may  effectually  be  done,  you 
will  use  all  diligence.  Another  reason  why  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  you  leave  Rome  is,  that  yon  say 
you  have  been  entreated  * — O  sad  business !  What 
should  I  write  ?  or  what  should  I  desire  ?  I  shall 
be  very  short,  for  my  tears  bunt  forth.  I  commit 
it  to  you,  and  beg  you  to  take  it  under  your  care. 
Only  see  that,  at  such  a  time,  it  involve  you  in  no 
difficulty.  Pardon  me,  I  beseech  you :  I  can  dwell 
no  longer  on  this  subject  for  my  tears  and  grief.  I 
will  only  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying 
to  me  &an  your  affection  towards  her.  You  do 
kindly  in  undertaking  to  write  to  whom  you  think 
it  proper.  I  have  met  with  a  penon  who  saw 
Qnintus  the  son  at  Samos,  the  father  at  Sicyon. 
Their  excuse  is  easily  made.  I  wish  they,  who 
have  seen  Ciesar  before  me,  may  be  as  ready  to 
promote  my  interest  with  him,  as  I  should  be  to 
promote  thein,  if  I  had  any  opportunity.  When 
▼on  ask  me  to  take  it  in  good  part,  if  there  should 
be  anything  in  your  letter  that  vexes  me,  I  do 
take  it  in  the  very  best  part ;  and  request  yon  to 
tell  me  everything  without  disguise,  as  yon  do  ; 
and  to  do  it  as  often  as  possible.     Farewell. 

December  19. 

b  From  going  to  Cioero. 

e  At  Rome.  '  In  coming  to  Italy. 

•  EotmtedliyTamatoasristher.  Thewoitl  "entreated." 
whtefa  Indodee  the  rest.  Is  no  doubt  borrowed  from 


LETTER   VIII. 

Thohoh  you  perceive  indeed  how  greatly  I  am 
afflicted,  yet  you  will  know  it  from  Lepta  and 
Trebatius.  I  pay  severely  the  penalty  of  my  rash- 
ness', which  you  would  nin  pereuade  me  is  pru- 
dence :  nor  do  I  prevent  your  disputing  the  point, 
and  writing  to  me  as  often  as  possible.  For  your 
lettera  afford  me  some  comfort  at  this  time.  You 
must  use  every  exertion  through  those  who  wish 
well  to  me,  and  have  influence  with  Csesari  parti- 
cularly  through  Balbus  and  Oppins,  that  they  may 
write  on  my  behalf  with  all  diligence.  For,  as  I 
hear,  I  am  attacked  both  by  some  in  person,  and 
by  lettera.  These  must  be  met,  as  the  importance 
of  the  occasion  demands.  Furnius  r  is  there  very 
unfriendly  towards  me ;  and  Qnintus  has  sent  his 
son  not  only  to  make  his  own  peace,  but  to  accuse 
me.  He  gives  out  that  I  have  traduced  him  to 
Cnsar  ;  which  is  refuted  by  Csesar  himself  and  all 
his  friends  ;  and  yet  he  does  not  cease,  wherever 
he  goes,  to  heap  ail  sorts  of  reproaches  upon  me. 
Nothing  ever  happened  to  me  so  unaccountable, 
nothing  in  all  these  troubles  so  painful.  Some 
atrocious  things  were  related  to  me  by  those  who 
bad  heard  him  talking  openly  at  Sicyon  in  the 
hearing  of  many  people.  You  know  his  manner ; 
perhaps  yon  have  experienced  it.  It  is  all  turned 
against  me.  But  I  add  to  my  uneasiness  by  speak- 
ing of  it,  and  make  you  uneasy  too.  Therefore  I 
return  to  my  subject,  and  beg  yon  to  let  Balbus 
send  somebody  expressly  for  this  purpose  i>.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  write  in  my  name  to 
whom  you  think  fit.    FarewelL    December  27. 


LETTER  IX. 

I  BATC  indeed  acted  both  incautiously,  as  you 
observe,  and  more  hastily  than  I  ought,  and  am 
out  of  ail  hope^  being  kept  by  these  exceptions'  to 
the  edicts.  If  they  had  not  been  made,  through 
vour  care  and  kindness,  I  might  be  at  liberty  to  go 
into  some  unfrequented  place :  now  I  cannot  even 
do  this.  What  advantage  is  it  to  have  arrived 
before  the  tribunes  enter  upon  their  office^,  if  the 
coming  at  all  is  of  no  advantage  ?  What  can  I 
hope  from  him^  who  has  never  been  a  friend  to 
me;  since  I  am  already  undone  and  crushed  by 
this  law  ?  Balbus's  lettera  to  me  become  daily  less 
encouraging;  and  there  may  probably  be  many 

AtUous'8  own  ezprearion.  TulUa  bad  been  neglected  by 
her  husband  Dolabella,  and  leftat  Rome  in  want  of  every- 
thing. 

'  In  comfaig  to  BmndMnm. 

r  Fumlus  is  probably  mentioned,  like  Qnintus,  ae  one 
who  need  to  be  Cieero'e  friend,  and  whom  it  was  therefore 
the  more  grlevone  to  have  against  him  on  this  ocoaeloD. 

^  To  ooonteraot  the  calomnles  of  evil-minded  persons. 

1  All  hope  of  being  able  to  leave  Brnndlsiom. 

J  Bee  letter  7  of  this  book.  He  oonld  not,  without  olTend- 
ing  Caear,  refuse  to  use  his  permission  of  remaining  In 
Italy. 

k  Lest  they  might  have  pnblidied  sooie  law  of  exoluslon. 
Bnt  he  derived  UtUe  beoeAt  fhnn  his  return  to  Italy,  while 
he  thought  it  unsafe  to  proceed  through  the  country  amidst 
Cesar's  adherents  with  his  llotors,  and  unworthy  of  him 
to  reUnquish  them. 

1  Casar,  upon  whose  conduct  Cioero  oould  not  depend  in 
his  present  drcumstanoes. 
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from  many  quarters  to  Cseaar  against  me.  I  am 
mined  by  own  feiiilt.  No  part  of  my  troubles  has 
been  brought  on  by  accident;  everything  is  the 
effect  of  folly.  For  when  I  saw  the  nature  of  the 
contest;  that  all  was  unprepared,  and  feeble, 
against  troops  in  the  highest  order ;  I  separated  "■ 
from  them  (what  could  I  do  ?),  and  adopted  counsels 
not  so  much  bold,  as  allowable  °  for  me  beyond  other 
men.  I  yielded  to  my  friends,  or  rather  I  obeyed 
them.  Of  one  of  them,  him  whom  jou^  commend 
to  me,  you  will  see  the  disposition  from  his  own 
letters  which  |he  has  sent  to  you  and  to  others, 
and  which  I  should  never  have  opened  but  from 
the  following  circumstances.  A  parcel  was  brought 
to  me,  which  I  undid,  to  see  if  there  was  any  letter 
for  myself;  which  there  was  not.  There  was  one 
to  Vatinius,  and  another  to  Ligurius,  which  I 
ordered  to  be  taken  to  them.  They  presently 
called  upon  me  burning  with  grief,  crying  out 
upon  the  perfidy  of  the  man.  They  read  to  me 
the  letters,  filled  with  all  sorts  of  calumnies  against 
me.  Ligurius  was  quite  in  a  rage,  saying  tluit  he 
knew  Caesar  had  hated  him;  yet  had  not  only 
shown  him  kindness,  but  had  also  given  him  so 
much  money,  out  of  regard  to  me.  After  reoeiring 
this  shock,  I  was  desirous  of  knowing  what  he  had 
written  to  others ;  for  I  considered  that  it  would  be 
prejudicial  to  himself,  if  this  great  guilt  of  his 
should  be  generally  known.  I  found  ttiey  were  all 
of  the  same  kind.  I  have  sent  them  to  you,  that 
if  you  think  it  desirable  for  him  that  they  should 
be  delivered,  you  may  deliver  them ;  no  harm  will 
accrue  to  me ;  for  as  to  their  being  opened,  I 
imagine  Pomponia  has  his  seal.  It  was  his  using 
this  bitterness  when  we  first  set  sail,  which  so 
affected  me,  that  I  was  afterwards  quite  sunk :  and 
now  he  is  said  to  be  solicitous  not  so  much  for 
himself  as  against  me.  Thus  am  I  pressed  by  all 
circumstances ;  which  I  am  hardly  able,  or  rather 
quite  unable,  to  bear  p.  Amongst  these  distresses 
!  there  is  one  equivalent  to  all  the  rest,  that  I  shall 
leave  my  poor  daughter  plundered  of  her  patri- 
mony, and  all  her  fortune.  I  should  therefore  be 
particularly  glad  to  see  you,  as  you  promise ;  for 
I  have  nobody  else  to  whom  I  can  'commend  her ; 
as  I  understand  her  mother  is  threatened  with  the 
same  dangers <i  as  myself.  But  if  you  should  not 
find  me,  yet  let  this  be  a  sufficient  commendation, 
and  do  you,  as  far  as  you  can,  mollify  her  uncle 
towards  her.  I  write  this  on  my  birth-day ;  when 
I  wish  that  I  had  never  been  bom ;  or  that  my 
mother  had  produced  nothing  afterwards.  I  am 
prevented  by  tears  fr^m  writing  more. 

»  The  word  seiveram  In  this  place  evidentiy  oomes  from 
seiscot  and  though  I  do  not  find  any  oorresponding  signi- 
fication of  it,  I  suspect  It  Is  here  equivalent  to  deteiveramt 
and  have  translated  it  aooordingly. 

n  It  would  have  argued  more  courage  to  Join  dther  of 
the  contendbig  parties ;  but  Cicero  was  excusable  in  not 
Jofaiing  Pompelus,  by  the  hope  of  acting  as  a  mediator  of 
peace ;  and  his  obligations  to  Pompeius  were  such  as  for- 
bade his  co-operating  with  Caesar. 

o  Quintus.  in  whose  favour  I  suppose  Atticus  might  have 
written  to  Cicero  up<A  finding  him  angry  at  his  brother's 
behaviour. 

P  Has  not  this  expression,  as  well  as  what  inmiediately 
follows,  allusion  to  thoughts  ci  destroying  himsdf  ?  such 
as  we  find  him  uttering  under  the  affliction  of  his  banish- 
ment in  the  third  book. 

4  The  danger  of  having  her  goods  forfeited. 


LETTER  X. 

To  my  inconceivable  distresses  there  has  been  a 
fresh  addition  frt>m  what  has  been  related  to  me 
respecting  the  two  Quintuses.  P.  Terentius,  a 
friend  of  mine,  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  aa 
deputy  contractor  for  the  customs  and  revenues 
in  provincial  Asia.  He  met  with  Quintus  the  son 
at  Ephesus  the  13th  of  December,  and  particularly 
invited  him  to  his  house  through  friendship  to  me. 
Having  made  inquiries  from  him  about  me,  he  said 
the  young  man  informed  him  that  he  was  very 
angry  witi^  me,  and  showed  him  a  roll  of  paper 
containing  a  speech  which  he  intended  to  make  to 
Csesar  against  me.  Terentius  said  what  he  could 
to  check  his  senseless  conduct.  Afterwards,  at 
Patrse,  Quintus  the  father  talked  to  him  a  great 
deal  in  a  similar  strain  of  sknder.  Yon  are 
acquainted  with  his  extravagance  by  the  letters 
which  I  sent  you.  I  am  sure  this  must  give  you 
pain ;  to  me  it  is  most  distressing,  and  &e  more 
so,  because  [  imagine  there  will  be  no  room  for  me 
even  to  expostulate  with  them.  On  the  state  of 
things  in  Africa,  I  hear  accounts  very  different 
from  what  you  mention.  For  they  say  nothing 
can  be  more  steady,  or  better  prepared ;  add  to 
this,  Spain',  and  the  disaffection  in  Italy,  the 
declining  strength  and  seal  of  the  legions,  and  the 
confusion  in  the  city*.  Where  can  I  find  any 
tranquillity S  but  while  I  am  reading  your  letters? 
which*  would  no  doubt  be  more  frequent,  if  you 
had  anything  to  offer  by  which  yon  thought  my 
cares  could  be  lessened.  But  I  beg  you  not  to 
omit  writuig  to  me  whatever  happens  ;  and  those* 
who  are  so  cruelly  hostile  to  me,  you  may  blame 
at  least,  if  yon  cannot  hate  them ;  not  with  the 
expectation  of  doing  any  good ;  but  to  let  them 
see  that  you  love  me.  I  will  write  more  to  you 
when  you  have  answered  my  last  letter.  FarewelL 
January  21. 


LETTER  XL 

I  AM  SO  exhausted  with  the  torment  of  my  great 
distresses,  that  if  there  were  anything  upon  which 
I  ought  to  write  to  you,  I  should  not  easUy  be  able 
to  execute  it ;  much  less  then,  when  I  have  nofhing 
to  tell  you,  when  especially  there  is  not  even  any 
prospect  of  things  becoming  better.  So  that  I  am 
no  longer  anxious  even  for  your  letters,  though 
they  always  bring  something  agreeable  with  them. 
Therefore  continue  to  write,  whenever  you  have  an 
opportunity  of  sending.  I  have  nothing  to  reply 
to  your  last,  which  I  received  now  a  long  time 
ago.  For  in  this  interval  I  find  that  everything  is 
changed ;  the  right  cause  has  acquired  strength, 
and  I  pay  the  heavy  penalty  of  my  folly*.  I  must 
procure  for  P.  Sallustius  thirty  sestertia  (240/.), 
which  I  received  from  Cn.  Sallustius.     I  shall  be 

r  Binoe  Caesar's  rapid  sulijeotion  of  Spain,  fresh  iBsurrsc- 
tlons  had  brolcen  out  there. 

*  Considerable  disturbances  had  ailssn  between  the 
tribunes. 

t  In  consequence  of  Cicero's  return  to  Italy  he  had  aa 
much  to  apprehend  fhnn  the  success  of  Fompelus^  party, 
as  from  that  of  Cesar's. 

*  Alluding,  no  doubt,  to  his  brother  and  nephew. 

▼  Pompeius's  party  was  in  considerable  force  In  Africa 
and  Spain,  and  Cicero  suspected  that  he  had  acted  preci- 
pitately In  oflianding  them  by  his  retipn  to  Italy. 
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obliged  to  you  to  see  that  they  are  provided  with- 
out  delay.  I  have  written  about  it  to  Terentia. 
Even  this  is  now  almost  gone.  I  wish  therefore 
yon  would  arrange  with  her,  that  I  may  have 
enough  for  present  use.  I  shall  perhaps  be  able  to 
take  it  up  here,  if  I  only  know  that  it  will  be  sup- 
plied at  Rome.  But  without  knowing  that,  I  have 
not  ventured  to  do  so.  You  see  the  state  of  all  my 
affairs.  There  is  no  sort  of  misfortune  which  I  do 
not  suffer  and  apprehend.  And  the  misery  of  this 
is  the  greater,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  my 
folly.  He*  does  not  cease  to  slander  me  in  Greece ; 
so  that  your  letters  have  been  of  no  avail.  Fare- 
well.   March  8. 


LETTER  XII. 

CvPBALTO  delivered  your  letter  to  me  the  8th 
of  March  in  the  evening ;  and  the  same  day  in  the 
morning  I  had  despatched  a  messenger  with  a 
letter  to  you.  Nevertheless,  upon  reading  your 
letter,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  make  some  reply, 
especially  as  you  express  yourself  doubtful  what 
excuse  I  shall  make  to  Ceesar  for  my  going  away 
at  the  time  when  I  quitted  Italy.  I  have  no  occa- 
sion for  any  new  excuse:  for  I  have  repeatedly 
told  him  by  letter,  and  have  sent  word  by  several 
persons,  that  I  was  unable,  if  I  wished  it,  to  bear 
the  reflections  that  were  made  upon  me  ;  with  many 

I  things  to  the  same  effect  There  was  nothing  that 
I  less  wished  him  to  suppose,  than  that  I  had  not 
acted  upon  my  own  judgment  in  a  thing  of  such 
moment.  Afterwards,  upon  hearing  from  fialbus 
Cornelius  the  younger,  that  he  conceived  my  bro- 

I  ther  Quintus  to  have  been  the  trumpet  to  my 
march,  for  so  he  expressed  himself,  before  I 
knew  what  Quintus  had  been  writing  to  so  many 
people  about  me ;  though  he  had  said,  and  done, 
many  severe  things  to  me  in  person,  yet  I  wrote 
notwithstanding*  to  Caesar  in  these  words  :  '*  I  am 
no  less  anxious  for  my  brother  Quintus,  than  for 
myself ;  but  in  my  present  sitnation  I  cannot  ven- 
ture to  commend  him  to  you.     So  much  however 

{  I  shall  venture  to  ask  of  you,  that  I  beg  yon  will 
not  suppose  he  has  done  anything  to  lessen  my 
duty  and  affection  towards  you ;  but  has  always 
rather  contributed  to  unite  us  together ;  and  has 
been  the  companion,  not  the  adviser,  of  my  going 
away.  Therefore  in  other  matters  yon  will  attri- 
bute to  him  whatever  your  kindness  and  the  friend- 
ship between  you  demands.  That  I  may  be  no 
detriment  to  him  in  your  esteem,  I  earnestly 
entreat  of  you  again  and  again."  If  then  I  should 
have  any  meeting  with  Ceesar,  though  I  do  not 
doubt  but  he  will  be  kind  towards  him,  as  he  has 
already  declared,  yet  I  shall  behave  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  have  always  done.  But,  as  1  see,  I 
have  much  more  reason  to  be  concerned  about 
Africa ;  which  you  represent  as  being  daily  con- 
firmed in  the  hope  of  making  terms,  rather  than  of 
victory.  I  wish  this  were  so  :  but  I  understand 
it  is  very  much  otherwise,  and  apprehend  that  you 
are  yourself  of  that  opinion,  only  write  differently, 
not  with  a  view  to  deceive  me,  but  to  encourage 
me  ;  especially  when  to  Africa  is  joined  Spain  like- 

«  Quintus. 

>  The  text  appears  to  be  faulty.    I  have  supposed,  with 
Gnevius,  that  it  ought  to  be  nikilommut. 


wise'.  Respecting  your  recommendation  of  writ- 
ing to  Antonius  and  others ;  if  you  think  it  neces- 
sary, I  shouM  be  glad  if  yon  would  do  this  which 
you  have  often  done  before.  For  nothing  occurs 
to  me  that  I  ought  to  write.  If  you  hear  that  I 
am  unreasonably  broken  in  spirit,  what  think  you, 
when  you  find  these  noble*  actions  of  my  son-in- 
law  added  to  my  former  troubles  ?  However,  I 
hope  you  will  not  cease  to  write  to  me,  as  often  as 
you  can,  although  you  should  have  nothing  to 
write  about.  For  your  letters  always  bring  me  some 
comfort.  I  have  formally  accepted  Galio's  legacy. 
I  suppose  it  was  a  simple  inheritance,  since  no 
form  has  been  sent  me.    March  8. 


LETTER  XIIL 

I  HATB  hitherto  received  no  letter  by  Munena's 
freed-man.  P.  Siser  brought  that  which  I  am 
now  answering.  What  you  mention  about  the 
letter  of  the  elder  Servius,  and  what  you  say  of 
certain  people  having  brought  information  of 
Quintus*s  arrival  in  Syria,  are  neither  of  them 
true.  In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  how  those,  who 
have  come  hither,  are,  or  have  been  affected  to- 
wards me,  I  have  understood  that  nobody  has 
manifested  any  disrespect.  But  how  little  this 
signifies  to  me,  I  am  quite  sure  you  can  judge. 
In  my  present  grief  everything  is  intolerable  to 
me ;  and  nothing  more  so,  than  that  I  find  myself 
in  a  situation,  where  the  only  things  that  are  appa- 
rently desirable",  are  what  I  have  always  disap- 
proved. P.  Lentulus  the  fsther  is  said  to  be  at 
Rhodes ;  the  son  at  Alexandria ;  and  C.  Cassius, 
it  appears,  is  gone  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria. 
Quintus  offers  me  some  explanation  by  letter,  but 
in  terms  more  bitter  than  hia  heaviest  accusation. 
For  he  says  that  he  haa  understood  from  your 
letters,  that  yon  were  displeased  with  his  having 
written  to  several  people  so  unkindly  about  me ; 
and  that  he  is  sorry  he  should  have  given  you  any 
uneasiness,  but  that  he  had  done  what  was  right. 
Then  he  details  most  foully  the  causes  of  his  doing 
so.  But  neither  at  this  time,  nor  before,  would  he 
have  manifested  his  hatred  towards  me,  unless  he 
saw  me  to  be  every  way  distressed.  I  wish  that 
even  by  travelling  in  the  night,  as  yon  proposed,  I 
had  approached  nearer  to  you.  I  can  now  form 
no  conjecture  either  when,  or  where,  I  am  likely 
to  see  you.  There  was  no  occasion  for  your 
writing  to  me  about  the  co-heirs  of  Fufidius  :  for 
what  they  ask  is  just  in  itself;  and  whatever  yon 
had  done  1  should  have  been  satisfied  with  it. 
You  have  long  since  known  my  wish  of  redeeming 
the  Frusinian  estate^;  though  at  that  time  my 
affairs  were  in  a  better  condition,  and  1  did  not 
think  my  case  so  desperate ;  yet  I  have  still  the 
same  wish.  You  will  consider  how  this  may  be 
accomplished.     And  I  should  be  glad,  as  far  as 


7  8ee  letter  10  of  this  book. 

*  Dolabella  was  at  this  time  tribune,  and  wished  to  pass 
several  seditious  acts,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Trebel- 
llus,  another  tribune ;  from  wbenoe  arose  great  contention 
and  disturbances  in  Rome. 

■  The  success  of  Cesar's  party,  from  which  he  thought 
he  had  now  less  to  apprehend,  than  from  that  of  Pompeins, 
which  would  be  irritated  against  him  in  consequence  of 
his  withdrawing  from  them. 

b  See  letter  4  of  this  book. 
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70a  can,  that  you  would  secure  me  supplies  for  my 
necessary  expenses.  What  means  I  had,  I  presented 
to  Pompeius  at  a  time  when  I  thought  I  did  it 
prudently.  For  which  purpose  I  then  both  took 
it  from  your  bailiff,  and  borrowed  elsewhere ;  while 
Quintus  complained  by  letter  that  I  had  given 
nothing  to  him ;  though  he  never  asked  me,  nor 
have  I  beheld  the  money  myself.  But  I  wish  you 
would  see  what  there  is,  that  can  be  done«,  and 
what  advice  you  can  give  me  about  everything ;  for 
you  know  the  state  of  my  affairs.  My  affliction 
prevents  my  writing  more.  If  there  is  anything, 
which  you  think  should  be  written  to  anybody  in 
my  name,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  do  it  as 
usual.  Whenever  you  have  an  opportunity  of  send- 
ing a  letter  to  me,  I  hope  you  will  not  omit  it. 
Farewell. 


LETTER  XIV. 

I  AM  far  from  being  offended  with  the  honest 
truth  conveyed  in  your  letter;  in  which  you  do 
not  even  attempt  to  console  me,  as  formerly,  under 
the  general,  and  particular  calamities,  which  I 
suffer ;  but  acknowledge  that  it  can  no  longer  be 
done.  For  things  are  not  now,  as  they  were  before, 
when,  to  say  nothing  more,  I  thought  I  had  com- 
panions  and  associates.  But  all  who  were  sup. 
posed  to  be  making  their  peace  in  Greece  and  in 
Asia,  both  those  who  knew  the  state  of  affairs  <*, 
and  those  who  did  not,  are  said  to  be  going  into 
Africa.  So  that,  besides  Lselius,  I  have  no  partner 
in  my  fault* ;  and  even  he  is  so  far  better  off,  as 
he  has  been  received '.  About  myself  however,  I 
do  not  doubt  but  Caesar  has  already  written  to 
Balbus  and  to  Oppius ;  from  whom  I  should  have 
heard,  if  there  had  been  anything  good  ;  and  they 
would  also  have  spoken  with  you.  But  I  wish 
you  would  confer  with  them  upon  this  subject,  and 
let  me  know  what  answer  they  give  you.  Not  that 
a  grant  of  safety  from  Caesar  can  have  any  assur- 
ance f;  but  yet  it  will  afford  an  opportunity  of 
consideration  and  forecast.  Though  I  dread  the 
sight  of  everybody,  especially  with  such  a  son-in- 
lawi^ ;  yet  in  such  great  troubles  I  do  not  see  what 
else*  I  should  wish  for.  Quintus  still  goes  oni,  as 
both  Pansa  informs  me  and  Hirtius.  He*  too  is 
said  to  be  on  his  way  to  Africa  with  the  rest.  I 
will  write  to  Minucius  the  father,  and  will  send 
your  letter.  I  will  let  yon  know  if  he  does  any. 
thing^  I  wonder  that  yon  should  have  been  able 
to  send  thirty  seetertia  (240/.),  unless  it  have  arisen 
from  the  Fufidian  estate.    Yet  I  see  it  is  so  ».     I 

c  About  redeeming  the  estate  at  Frudnas,  and  providing 
for  his  neoeenuy  expenses,  as  well  as  about  his  brother 
and  everything  elsa 

d  The  reverses  which  Caesar  had  suffered,  and  the  rising 
hopes  of  the  Pompeian  party. 

*  The  fault  of  having  returned  to  Italy,  instead  of  Johiing 
the  republican  troops  collecting  in  Africa. 

t  Has  been  Undly  received  by  CMar's  partisans  in 
Italy. 

K  Because  Cicero's  chief  appreheosion  now  was  fh>m  the 
success  of  the  Pompeian  party. 

b  DolabeUa,  of  wliose  conduct  he  was  ashamed. 

I  What  I  can  wish  for,  besides  a  protection  from  Cesar. 

i  Continues  to  calumniate  me. 

^  Quintus. 

1  If  he  will  advance  me  any  money. 

"  That  Attious  had  directed  Minucius  to  let  Cicero  have 


look  for  you ;  whom  I  should  be  particularly  glad 
to  see,  if  it  can  any  how  be  managed ;  for  the 
occasion  demands  it.  The  last  act  is  already  draw- 
ing to  a  conclusion'* ;  when  it  is  easy  to  judge 
more  soundly  what  everything  really  ia^.  Fare- 
weU. 


LETTER  XV. 

As  yon  produce  sufficient  reason  why  I  cannot 
see  you  at  this  time,  pray  what  ought  I  to  do  ? 
For  Caesar  seems  to  hold  Alexandria  in  such  a 
manner'  that  he  is  ashamed  even  of  writing  about 
what  is  done  there.  But  it  looks  as  if  the  opposite 
party  would  soon  pass  over  from  Africa  4;  the 
Greeks ',  also,  will  return  from  Asia  to  join  them, 
or  will  remain  in  some  neutral  place.  What, 
therefore,  do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  ?  I  see  that 
it  is  a  difficult  question  :  for  I  am  alone,  or  with 
one  other,  and  can  neither  return  to  that  party  nor 
derive  any  degree  of  hope  from  this.  But  I  am 
desirous  at  least  of  knowing  wiiat  you  think ;  and 
this  among  other  things  made  me  wish  to  see  you, 
if  it  could  be  done.  I  informed  yon  before  that 
Minucius  had  furnished  me  with  only  twelve  sea* 
tertia  (100/.)  ;  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  seevre 
the  payment  of  the  rest.  Quintus  has  written  to 
me  not  only  without  asking  pardon,  but  with  great 
bitterness  :  the  son  with  a  degree  of  hatred  which 
is  surprising.  No  sort  of  evil  can  be  imagined  with 
which  I  am  not  assaulted.  Yet  everything  ia  more 
tolerable  than  the  sense  of  my  own  error,  which  is 
both  strong  and  constant.  If  I  were  to  have  those 
companions  in  my  error  which  I  expected,  yet  it 
would  be  but  a  slender  consolation.  Bat  every 
body's  conduct  besides  admits  of  some  excuse ; 
mine  admits  of  none.  Some  have  been  captured, 
some  intercepted,  so  as  not  to  call  in  question  their 
attachment, — especially  when,  upon  being  at  li- 
berty, they  have  rejoined  their  party.  Even  those 
who  voluntarily  delivered  themselves  up  to  Fufius" 
can  only  be  charged  with  timidity ;  and  there  are 

that  mon^,  which  he  would  replace  with  Minucins's  oor- 
respondoit  at  Rome. 

n  So  I  understand  the  original,  which  is  concise  and 
thence  obscure.  It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  advert  to 
the  force  of  the  present  passive,  ezpresiive  of  that  whieh 
ia  in  the  act  of  being  done.  The  want  of  a  carre^Mndent 
tense  in  English  has  sometimes  occasioned  a  mio^ipiehen- 
don  of  the  Just  meaning  in  both  Greek  and  Latin  authors; 
as  Luke  ix.  51,  'Ey  rif  avfiir\fipov$<^  rks  4^Upas  &>«- 
Kinl/ews  tdrov — **When  the  days  of  his  being  reoeived 
up  into  heaven  were  drawing  Uneards  their  accomtpUA' 
ment"—ooi,  as  in  the  oommon  translation^  "wImb  the 
time  was  come." 

o  This  seems  to  me  to  have  been  gmerally  mlBmider> 
stood ;  I  conceive  it  to  allude  to  the  denouement  of  a  stage 
play,  like  what  is^aaid  afterwards  in  letter  19  of  this  book, 
*■  Jam  enim  mihi  videtur  adesse  extremum." 

P  Caraar,  seduced  by  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  was  engi^ad 
in  a  war  to  support  her  cause  in  Erypt  against  her  brother 
Ptolemcus. 

4  Egypt  and  Africa  are  generally  distingniahed  by  the 
Roman  writers,  the  latter  signifying  that  part  which  «m 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province.  Here,  the  party  hi  AiKea 
means  the  army  attached  to  Pompefus's  cause,  urbo  were 
in  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  fitim  wImbco 
Cicero  apprehended  they  might  make  an  attack  upcn 
Italy.  { 

r  These  Greeks  are  those  of  Pompeius's  party,  wfaohftd 
fled  hito  Asia  Mhior  after  the  battle  of  Fharsalla. 

■  Ccsar^  lieutenant  in  Oreeoe. 
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many  of  TariooB  descriptions  who,  whenever  they 
apply  to  them,  will  readily  be  received.  You  need 
the  less  wonder,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  support 
such  a  weight  of  affliction :  for  my  error  alooe 
admits  of  no  reparation, — and  perhaps  Laelius's ; 
but  how  does  that  help  me  ?  They  say  that  C. 
;  Cassius  haa^  changed  his  intention  of  going  to 
Alexandria.  These  things  I  detail  to  you,  not  that 
you  can  remove  my  trouble,  but  that  1  may  know 
whether  you  have  anything  to  offer  about  what 
preys  upon  me.  In  addition  to  all  the  rest  is  my 
son-in-law,  and  these  other  matters,  of  which  I 
cannot  write  for  weeping.  I  am  vexed  too  about 
iEsopus'  Bon\  In  short  I  am  completely  miser- 
able. But  to  return  to  my  first  point ;  what  do 
yon  think  is  to  be  done  ?  Should  I  try  to  come 
nearer  to  you  unobserved !  or  shonld  I  cross  the 
sea  ?  For  it  is  impossible  to  remain  here  much 
longer.  Why  can  nothing  be  settled  about  the 
Fufidian  estates  ?  For  the  nature  of  the  conditions 
was  such  as  is  not  usually  disputed ;  since  the 
portion  which  appears  too  little  may  easily  be 
made  up  by  a  valuation.  It  is  not  without  reason 
that  I  make  these  inquiries ;  for  I  suspect  the 
co-heirs  may  think  my  situation  very  doubtful,  and 
may  on  that  account  keep  the  business  in  suspense. 
Farewell.    May  14. 


LETTER   XVI. 

It  is  not  by  my  fault  at  this  time  (though  before 
I  have  been  fiiulty  enough )  that  I  derive  no  con- 
solation from  that  letter*  :  for  it  is  written  in  a 
meagre  style,  and  bears  strong  marks  of  not  coming 
from  Ccesar,  which  I  imsgine  you  must  have  per- 
ceived. About  meeting  him,  I  will  do  as  you 
advise  ^ ;  for  there  is  no  great  expectation  of  his 
arrival ;  and  those  who  come  from  Asia  say  that 
nothing  has  been  heard  about  peace, — in  the  hope 
of  which  I  have  fallen  into  this  error'.  I  see 
nothing  to  be  hoped, — now,  especially,  when  such 
a  wound  has  been  received  in  Asia,  in  lUyricum,  in 
the  affair  of  Cassius',  in  Alexandria  itself,  in  Rome, 
in 'Italy.  For  my  part,  even  if  he  should  come 
back  notwithstanding  the  war*  in  which  he  is  still 
said  to  be  engaged,  yet  I  apprehend  the  business 
will  be  settled  ■  before  his  return.  As  to  what  you 
mention  of  a  certain  degree  of  joy  being  excited  in 
all  good  people  upon  the  news  of  Ciesar*8  letter, 
you  indeed  omit  nothing  which  you  think  can  be 
any  source  of  comfort ;  but  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  any  good  man  would  think  my  safety 
worth  the  begging  it  of  Csesar,  and  the  rather  be- 


t  He  had  purposed  to  go  to  Alflxandriat 
withCeeflar. 


•  make  his  peace 


«  jEaopoe  the  actor  had  been  received  Into  fsmlliarity  by 
Cloero,  but  his  son  was  a  profligate. 

*  A  letter  pretending  to  come  from  Ccear. 

*  Attlous  eeenis  to  have  advised  him  not  to  pat  hlmsdf 
forward  in  saluting  Cesar  on  his  return. 

X  The  error  of  returning  to  Italy  after  the  battle  of 
Pharaalia,  when  he  had  expected  that  the  oppoeite  parties 
would  have  made  peacei 

7  Q.  Caasios  Lunginus  had  been  left  in  the  command  of 
Spafai,  where  the  people  and  soldiers  revolted  to  the 
Pompeian  party.  In  the  other  provinces  here  mentioned 
Cesar's  troops  had  met  with  some  check. 

*  The  war  in  Egypt 

*  Cicero  was  apprehensive  of  the  army  in  Africa  getting 
poesesslon  of  Italy,  in  opposition  to  Cesar. 


cause  I  have  now  no  companion  in  such  a  course. 
Those  in  Asia  wait  for  the  issue  of  events ;  the 
Greeks  afford  a  hope  of  pardon  to  Fufius  himself**. 
These  people  had  at  first  the  same  fear  as  I,  and 
adopted  the  same  resolution ;  but  the  delay  at 
Alexandria  has  righted  their  cause  ^  and  overset 
mine.  Therefore  1  still  request  of  you,  as  in  my 
former  letters,  that  if  you  see  anything  in  my 
ruined  condition  which  yon  think  I  ought  to  do, 
you  will  inform  me.  If  I  am  received  by  Cesar's 
party  (which  you  see  is  not  the  case),  yet  as  long 
as  the  war  lasts  I  am  uncertain  what  I  should  do 
or  whither  I  shonld  go.  But  if  I  am  cast  off,  the 
difficulty  is  still  greater.  I  look,  therefore,  for  a 
letter  from  you,  and  beg  you  will  write  explicitly. 
With  regard  to  your  advice  of  writing  to  Quintus 
on  the  occasion  of  this  letter, — I  would  do  it  if  the 
letter  gave  me  any  satisfaction.  Though  somebody 
wrote  to  me  lately  in  the  following  terms :  "  In 
these  troubles  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  at  Patrss.  I 
should  be  there  with  more  satisfaction  if  your 
brother  spoke  of  you  in  a  way  that  I  liked  to  bear.'' 
When  yuu  say  that  he  complained  of  my  not  writ- 
ing to  him, — I  once  only  received  a  letter  from 
him,  to  which  I  sent  an  answer  by  Cephalio,  who 
was  detained  several  months  by  contrary  weather. 
I  have  before  mentioned  to  you  that  Quintus  the 
son  had  written  to  me  with  great  rudeness.  The 
last  thing  I  have  to  beg  of  you  is,  that  if  you  think 
it  right,  and  can  undertake  it,  yon  would  join  with 
Camillus  in  speaking  to  Terentia  about  her  will  ^. 
The  times  require  that  she  should  consider  of  it, 
and  give  satisfaction  where  it  is  due.  I  have  un- 
derstood from  Philotimus  that  she  is  guilty  of  some 
great  *  misconduct,  which  I  can  scarcely  believe. 
But  at  all  events,  if  anything  can  be  done,  it  must 
be  looked  to.  I  long  to  hear  from  you  about 
everything,  especially  what  yon  may  say  about  her. 
Upon  this  I  want  your  opinion,  even  if  you  have 
nothing  to  propose ;  for  I  shall  consider  that  as 
conclusive.    June  3. 


LETTER   XVIL 

I  BEND  this  by  another  person's  messenger  who 
is  in  a  hurry  to  set  off :  for  this  reason  it  will  be 
the  shorter,  and  because  I  am  going  to  send  one  of 
my  own.  My  dear  Tullia  came  to  me  the  twelfth 
of  June,  and  acquainted  me  with  the  numerous 
instances  of  your  attention  and  kindness  to  her, 
and  brought  me  three  letters.     But  I  not  only 

b  I  understand  this  to  mean  that  Fuflns,  who  had  been 
left  in  Greece,  and  to  whom  the  Greeks  had  sued  for  par- 
don, now  rested  the  hope  of  his  own  pardon  from  the 
reviving  ascendancy  of  the  Pompeians,  upon  the  interces- 
sion of  these  very  Greeks. 

e  By  Cesar's  delay  at  Alexandria  the  Greeks  had  time 
to  recover  fTom  their  first  alarm,  and  to  observe  the  actual 
progress  of  aifhira.  Cicero,  who  had  acted  upon  the  pre- 
sumption of  Cesar's  superiority,  now  found  himself  in  a 
difficult  strait 

d  Terentla's  conduct  and  extravagance  had  now  mado 
Cicero  resolve  upon  a  divoroa  And  in  sooh  a  case,  where 
there  were  children,  it  was  the  custom  for  each  party  to 
make  a  settlement  by  will  on  their  common  offspring, 
proportioned  to  their  several  estates.  For  when  a  wife 
was  not  guilty  of  infidelity,  her  dowry  was  restored  to 
her. 

c  This  mlsoonduot  probably  related  to  her  appropriation 
and  waste  of  Cicero's  property.  See  book  vL  letter  4,  note 
P,  and  letter  88  of  this  book. 

3  C  S 
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could  not  take  thst  pleasure  which  I  ought  in  the 
virtue,  gentleness^  and  affection  of  an  exemplary 
daughter,  hut  was  even  touched  with  inconceivable 
grief  at  the  thought  of  such  a  mind  being  involved 
in  so  sad  a  fortune, — and  that  by  no  fault  of  hers, 
but  by  my  egregious  folly.  Now,  therefore,  1 
neidier  expect  consolation  from  yon,  which  I  know 
you  are  anxious  to  administer,  nor  advice,  for 
which  there  is  no  room.  I  perceive,  indeed,  both 
by  your  former  letter  and  by  the  last,  that  you  have 
tried  everything.  I  think  of  sending  Cicero'  to 
CKsar  with  Sallustius.  I  see  no  reason  why  I 
should  detain  Tullia  here  any  longer  in  such  a  state 
of  general  affliction  :  I  therefore  mean  to  send  her 
back  to  her  mother  as  soon  as  she  will  let  me.  In 
return  for  your  letter  of  consolation  t,  suppose  me 
to  have  said  what  your  own  understanding  suggests 
as  proper  for  the  occasion.  What  you  mention  of 
Oppiu8*s  conversation i>  is  quite  consonant  with  my 
suspicion ;  yet,  speak  as  I  might,  I  should  never 
persuade  these  people  that  I  approved  of  tbeir 
conduct  However,  I  will  observe  what  moderation 
I  can ;  though  I  see  not  what  it  signifies  to  me  if 
I  should  incur  their  displeasure.  I  find  you  have 
just  cause  to  prevent  your  coming  to  me, — for 
which  I  am  very  sorry.  Nobody  brings  any  account 
of  Csesar's  departure  from  Alexandria.  It  is  certain 
that  no  person  has  come  from  thence  smce  the 
15th  of  March,  nor  has  any  letter  been  received 
from  him  since  the  13th  of  December ;  by  which 
you  see  that  the  affair  of  the  letter  *  dated  Febru- 
ary 9  (which,  even  if  it  were  genuine,  would  be  of 
little  account),  is  not  true.  I  understand  that  L. 
Terentitts  is  come  from  Africa,  and  has  arrived  at 
Psestum.  I  should  like  to  know  what  intelligence 
he  brings,  and  how  he  got  awayJ,  and  what  is  doing 
in  Africa.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  despatched 
by  Nasidius.  If  you  find  out  how  this  is,  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  know.  Respectmg  the  ten  ses- 
tertia  (80/.),  I  vrill  do  as  you  direct  FarewelL 
June  14. 


LETTER   XVIIL 

Thbus  is  yet  no  rumour  of  Caesar's  departure 
from  Alexandria ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  believed 
that  be  is  fully  occupied.  I  shall  not,  therefore, 
send  my  son,  as  I  had  intended  ;  and  must  beg  of 
you  to  extricate  me  from  hence  ^ :  for  any  penalty 
is  better  than  continuing  here.  Upon  this  subject 
I  have  written  to  Antonius,  and  to  Balbus,  and  to 
Oppius.  For  whether  there  be  war  in  Italy  by 
land  or  by  sea,  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  for  me 
to  be  here.  Both  of  these  may  possibly  happen  ; 
certainly  one  of  them.    I  learned  from  your  account 

'  His  son. 

f  The  text  here  is  obscure,  and  perhaps  faulty ;  but  I 
think  it  intelligible  without  any  conjeotural  emendationB, 
which  shonid  never  be  admitted  unneoesaarily. 

h  The  context  leads  one  to  suppose  that  Oppius,  who 
was  of  Cesar's  party,  objected  to  Cicero's  freedom  of 


1  That,  of  which  Cioero  speaks  in  letter  16  of  this  book. 

J  Scipio,  who  had  the  command  of  the  sea^ooast,  pro- 
hibited all  passengers,  through  fear  of  their  establishing 
an  intercourse  with  Caesar. 

^  Cioero  was  still  at  Brundislum,  wh^ice  he  could  not 
depart  without  danger  of  giving  offence  by  retaining  his 
lictora.  or  of  dishonouring  his  rank  by  dismissing  them. 
See  above,  letter  6  of  this  book. 


of  Oppius's  conversation  what  was  their  plan '  of 
proceeding ;  but  I  beg  you  to  make  them  alter  it. 
I  expect  nothing  whatever  but  what  is  miserable  ; 
yet  nothing  can  be  worse  than  my  present  situation. 
I  wish  you,  therefore,  to  speak  to  Antonius  and 
those  others,  and  to  expedite  this  business  as  yon 
can.  Write  to  me  about  everything  as  icon  as 
possible.     Farewell.    June  20. 


LETTER   XIX.  j 

{Gr€Bv,  XXV.) 
I  UEADiLY  assent  to  your  letter,  in  which  you 
say,  in  many  words,  that  you  have  no  advice  to 
offer  that  can  be  of  service  to  me.  There  is 
assuredly  no  consolation  that  can  alleviate  my 
suffering.  For  nothing  has  happened  by  accident, 
else  it  might  be  borne:  but  I  have  occasioned 
everything  by  those  errors  and  distresses  of  both 
mind  and  body,  which  I  wish  my  nearest  con- 
nexions i"  bad  chosen  to  heal  rather  than  to  aggra- 
vate. Since  no  hope  is  afibrded  me  either  of  your 
advice  or  of  any  consolation,  I  will  not  hereafter 
ask  it  of  you.  I  trust,  however,  that  you  will  not 
cease  to  write, — but  vrill  let  me  know  whatever 
occurs  to  your  mind,  whilst  you  have  anybody  to 
send  or  there  is  anybody  to  send  to", — which  will 
not  be  very  long.  There  is  a  doubtful  report  of 
his®  having  left  Alexandria ;  which  arose  from  a 
letter  of  Sulpicius,  and  has  received  confirmation 
from  all  the  subsequent  accounts.  Whether  it  be 
true  or  false  is  of  so  little  moment  to  me,  that  I 
know  not  which  I  should  prefer.  What  I  wrote 
to  you  some  time  since  about  the?  will  I  wish  they 
could  place  among  the  adverse  letters.  I  am  quite 
distressed  at  the  wretched  means  of  this  poor 
creature*) ;  I  think  nothing  ever  happened  like  it, — 
and  wish  you  could  point  out  to  me  any  way  in 
which  I  might  assist  her.  I  see  the  same  diflScuIty 
which  there  was  in  giving  advice  before.  But  this 
object  disturbs  me  beyond  everything.  I  was  blind 
in  the  second  payment  of  her  fortune.  I  wish 
somebody  ebie, — but  it  is  now  past  I  beg  you,  in 
these  ruinous  circumstances,  if  anything  can  be 
raised  and  got  together  out  of  my  plate,  with  some 
part  of  my  furniture,  so  as  to  be  in  security,  that 
you  would  pay  attention  to  it.  For  things  seem 
to  be  drawing  to  a  conclusion  without  any  conditions 
of  peace ;  and  the  present  state,  even  without  an 
enemy,  is  incapable  of  subsisting.  You  may  take 
an  opportunity,  if  you  think  fit,  of  talking  with 
Terentia  upon  these  matters.  I  cannot  write  all 
that  I  feel.     Farewell.     July  5th. 

1  This  probably  relates  to  Cesar's  lieutenants  in  Italy, 
who  acted,  he  says,  as  if  they  were  determined  to  keep 
him  shut  up  in  Brundisium,  being  perhaps  unwilling  to 
determine  anything  about  his  Uctors  till  they  should 
receive  instructions  from  Cesar.  He  applies  to  Atticus  to 
procure  authority  for  his  removal  without  oompromising 
his  dignity. 

n  Alluding  in  the  first  place  to  his  brother,  and  perhaps 
also  to  Dolabella  and  Terentia. 

n  Said  in  a  sort  of  despair  of  his  being  able  to  sapport 
his  troublesL    See  letter  9  of  this  book,  note  P.     «  Cnar. 

P  See  letter  16  of  this  book.  The  subsequent  line  is  of 
very  doubtful  interpretation.  It  may  perhaps  allude  to 
some  expression  of  Atticus,  or  his  friends,  calling  the 
letter  of  Cicero  in  which  he  ipoke  of  his  will,  as  one  of  his 
croaking  letters. 

q  His  daughter  Tullia ;  for  In  the  very  next,  and  several 
other  letters,  he  speaks  of  her  in  ahnilar  temsa. 
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LETTER  XX. 
(Grav,  zziii.) 

Camillxjs  hai  informed  me  that  you  had  spoken 
to  him  on  the  subject,  about  which  I  wrote'  to  beg 
you  would  communicate  with  him.  I  am  now  ex- 
pecting to  hear  from  you  ;  though  if  it  is  otherwise 
than  it  ought  to  be,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
altered  :  but  having  received  a  letter  from  him  *,  I 
want  one  from  you  also ;  and  conclude  that  you 
had  not  learned  all  you  wished, — provided  only 
that  you  are  well ;  for  you  mentioned  your  being 
attacked  with  some  kind  of  indisposition.  One 
Acusius  arrived  from  Rhodes  the  24th  of  June, 
and  brought  word  that  Quintus  the  son  had  set  out 
to  join  Caesar  the  29th  of  May  ;  and  that  Philoti- 
mus  had  arrived  at  Rhodes  the  day  before  with  a 
letter'  for  me.  You  will  hear  Acusius  himself, — 
but  he  travels  slowly  ;  in  consequence  of  which  I 
shall  deliver  my  letter  to  a  more  expeditious  mes- 
senger. "What  may  be  in  Csesar's  letter  I  know 
not ;  but  my  brother  Quintus  highly  congratulates 
me.  To  say  the  truth,  so  great  has  been  my  error 
that  I  can  obtain  nothing,  even  in  imagination, 
which  can  be  tolerable  to  me.  I  entreat  you  to 
think  about  this  poor  creature*,  and  (what  1  lately 
mentioned  to  you)  that  something  may  be  made  up 
to  secure  her  from  want,  and  likewise  about  this 
wilL  I  wish  also  that  I  had  attended  before  to 
that  other  business*,  but  I  was  afraid  of  everything. 
There  was  nothing  better  in  this  deplorable  situa- 
tion than  a  separation.  I  should  then  have  done 
something,  like  one  alive  ^, — whether  the  cause 
assigned  were  the  law  for  expunging  debts,  or  the 
nightly  violences,  or  his  commerce  with  Metella, 
or  all  together*.  Her  property  would  not  then 
have  been  lost,  and  1  should  have  appeared  to  feel 
a  becoming  indignation.  1  well  remember  your  y 
letter ;  but  I  remember  also  that  time :  though 
anything  was  preferable.  Now  he  seems  himself 
to  threaten  it*  ;  for  I  hear  such  things  respecting 
the  state  of  the  republic* ;  O  gods  !  My  son-in- 
law  especially  !  "niat  he  should  do  this  ;  even 
expunge  all  former  debts  !  I  think  with  yon, 
therefore,  that  a  bill  of  divorce  should  be  sent.  He 
will  perhaps  demand  the  third  instalment  of  her 
dower.  Consider,  therefore,  whether  I  should 
wait  till  it  originate  with  himself,  or  whether  I 
should  anticipate  him.  If  it  be  any  how  possible, 
even  by  travelling  at  night,  I  will  try  to  see  you. 
I  hope  you  will  write  to  me  upon  these  matters, 
and  anything  else  which  it  may  concern  me  to 
know.     Farewell. 

r  Namely,  the  urging  Terentia  to  make  her  will.  See 
letter  16  of  this  book. 

•  The  context  appears  sufficiently  to  warrant  the  reading 
with  Manutius,  ab  illo.  The  text  of  this  letter  aeems  to 
be  faulty  in  several  parta 

t  From  Coaar.  «  Tullia. 

▼  The  business  of  his  daughter's  divorce. 

«  Alive  to  his  situation. 

'  Any,  or  all  of  these  offences  on  the  part  of  Dolabella, 
would  have  Justified  Cicero  in  suing  for  a  divorce  for  his 
daughter. 

7  In  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  Atticus  advised 
Tullia's  divorce. 

'  By  his  conduct,  regardless  of  all  propriety. 

■  The  text  is  very  uncertain. 


LETTER  XXI. 

(Grmv.  XIX.) 
Hating  an  opportunity  of  writing  by  your  ser- 
vant, I  would  not  let  it  slip,  though  I  have  nothing 
to  say.  You  write  to  me  less  frequently  than  you 
used,  and  shorter, — ^which  1  impute  to  your  having 
nothing  that  you  think  I  can  like  to  read  or  to 
hear.  But  if  there  is  anything,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be,  I  should  wish  you  to  let  me  know  it.  The 
only  thing  that  would  be  desirable  for  me  is,  if 
anything  can  be  done  respecting  a  peace, — of  which 
in  truth  I  entertain  no  hope.  Yet  since  you  some- 
times slightly  mention  it,  you  compel  me  to  hope 
for  what  is  hardly  within  the  compass  of  my  wishes. 
Philotimus  is  expected  the  middle  of  August :  I 
know  nothing  more  about  him.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
receive  your  answer  to  what  I  mentioned  to  you  in 
a  former  letter**.  I  have  yet  time  enough  in  the 
midst  of  calamities  to  use  some  precaution,  though 
I  have  hitherto  never  used  any.  FareweU.  July  22. 


LETTER  XXn. 

(Grwv,  zxiv.) 

What  you  some  time  since  mentioned  to  me, 
and  what  you  have  twice  repeated  in  your  letters  to 
Tullia  about  me,  I  perceive  to  be  true.  And  I  am 
the  more  miserable  (though  my  wretchedness 
appeared  to  admit  of  no  addition)  because  I  not 
only  must  not  resent  the  great  injury  I  have 
received  « ;  but  cannot  even  lament  it  vnth  impu- 
nity. Therefore  I  must  try  to  bear  it  But  when 
I  have  borne  it,  yet  all  the  calamities  are  to  be  sus- 
tained, which  you  caution  me  to  prevent  <*.  For 
such  is  the  offence  I  have  committed,  that  in  every 
state  of  affairs,  and  under  every  party,  it  is  likely 
to  be  attended  with  the  same  consequence  *.  But 
I  shall  proceed  in  my  own  hand^  since  what 
follows  demands  secrecy.  See,  I  beseech  you,  even 
now  about  the  will.  The  idea  of  its  having  been 
made  at  the  time  when  she  began  to  inquire,  did 
not  I  imagine  strike  you  (else  she  would  not  have 
asked),  neither  did  it  strike  me.  Yet,  as  if  it  were 
so,  having  once  entered  upon  the  subject,  you  may 
advise  her  to  entrust  it  to  somebody,  whose  for- 
tune is  exempt  from  the  hazard  of  this  war.  1 
should  like,  above  all,  that  it  might  be  to  you,  if 
she  is  of  the  same  mind.  I  conceal  from  the  poor 
creature  that  in  this  I  am  apprehensive  of  that 
other  danger'.  I  am  well  aware  that  nothing  can 
be  sold  now;  but  things  may  be  laid  by  and 
secreted,  so  asto  escape  that  ruin  which  hangs 

b  This  probably  alludes  to  Cicero's  speaking  too  freely 
upon  the  state  of  affairs ;  which  is  mentioned  more  dis- 
tinctly in  the  latter  part  of  this  letter,  and  was  before  noticed 
in  letter  17  of  this  book. 

c  His  not  being  at  liberty  to  quit  Bmndlaium. 

d  The  danger  of  giving  offence  to  Csnar. 

c  Cicero  conceived  that  Cesar  was  so  much  displeased 
with  his  having  Joined  Pompcius,  and  the  Pompeians  with 
his  having  deserted  than,  that  his  own  ruin  would  ensue 
either  way. 

'  The  former  part  of  his  letter  being  written  by  an 
amanuensis. 

r  The  confiscation  of  his  pTx>perty,  in  apprehension  of 
which  he  wished  to  have  Terentia's  settled  by  will,  and 
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over  us.  For  when  you  say  that  my  own  property 
will  be  ready  for  my  use,  and  yours  for  Terentia ; 
yours  I  grant ;  but  what  can  there  be  of  mine  ? 
Respecting  Terentia  however  (to  pass  by  all  other 
grievances,  which  are  innumerable),  what  can  be 
worse  than  this  ?  You  had  written  to  her  to  send 
a  bill  of  exchange  for  twelve  sestertia  (100/.),  this 
being  what  remained  out  of  the  silver.  She  sent 
me  ten  sestertia  (80/.),  and  added-  that  this  was  all 
which  remained.  You  see  what  a  person  would  do 
in  a  large  concern,  who  could  purloin  this  little 
from  a  small  one.  Philotimus  has  not  only  not 
arrived,  but  has  not  even  acquainted  me  by  letter, 
or  by  message,  what  he  is  doing.  Some,  who  are 
come  from  Ephesus,  relate  that  they  saw  him  there 
going  to  law  about  some  disputes  of  his  own,  which 
it  is  probable  may  be  put  off  till  Ceesar's  arrival. 
So  that  I  imagine  he  either  has  nothing  which  he 
thinks  it  of  importance  to  deliver  quickly  to  me  (in 
which  case  I  am  the  more  neglected)  ;  or,  if  he  has 
anything,  he  does  not  trouble  himself  to  convey  it 
to  me  till  all  his  own  business  is  finished.  All  this 
gives  me  great  uneasiness ;  yet  not  so  much,  as  per- 
haps it  ought ;  for  I  apprehend  nothing  signifies  less 
to  me,  than  what  is  brought  from  thence  ^.  Why  I 
think  so  S  I  am  persuaded  you  know.  When  you 
caution  me  about  accommodating  my  countenance 
and  language  to  the  time ;  difficult  as  this  is,  I 
would  however  command  myself,  if  I  thought  it  at 
all  signified  to  me.  When  you  say  in  your  letter 
that  you  think  the  business  of  Africa  may  be  set- 
tledJ,  I  wish  you  had  added  why  you  think  so.  No 
reason  occurs  to  me  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  done ; 
but  if  there  should  be  anything,  which  has  a  ray  of 
consolation,  I  hope  you  will  write  to  acquaint  me 
with  it:  or  if,  as  I  perceive,  there  should  be 
nothing,  write  to  tell  me  even  this.  If  I  should 
soon  hear  anything,  I  will  write  to  you.  Farewell. 
August  6th. 


LETTER  XXIIL  ♦ 

(Grav.  XX.) 

On  the  16th  of  August  arrived  C.  Trebonius 
from  Seleucea  Pieria,  after  a  voyage  of  twenty- 
seven  days.  He  reported  that  he  had  seen  Qain- 
tus,  the  son,  and  Hirtius,  with  Caesar,  at  Ahtioch ; 
and  that  they  had  obtained  all  that  they  asked  on 
behalf  of  Qumtus  without  any  difficulty.  At 
which  I  should  the  more  rejoice,  if  this  concession 
afforded  me  any  assurance  of  hope.  But  there  are 
other  things  to  be  feared,  and  from  other  quarters; 
and  what  is  granted  by  Caesar,  as  by  a  master,  is 
still  under  his  control.  He  has  also  pardoned  Sal- 
lustins'' ;  and  indeed  is  said  to  refuse  nobody. 
Which  itself  is  suspicious  that  inquiry  may  only  be 
deferred.  M.  son  to  Quintus  Gallius,  has  restored 
Sallastius'  slaves.  He  came  to  transport  the  legions 
into  Sicily;  and  brings  word  that  Caesar  is  pre- 

placed  in  the  hands  of  some  tnutee,  who  would  not  he 
exposed  to  the  same  rain. 

l»  From  Caesar.    See  letter  20  of  this  hook. 

1  Because  he  thought  himself  equally  doomed  to  suffer 
from  the  success  of  either  party. 

i  The  war  in  Africa  may  he  terminated  hy  negotiation. 

^  Perhaps  the  same,  with  whom  Cicero  had  thought  of 
sending  bis  son.    See  letter  17  of  this  hook. 


sently  going  thither  from  Fatrce.  If  he  does,  I ' 
shall  go  to  some  place  nearer  Rome,  as  I  wish  I 
had  done  before.  I  am  longing  to  receive  your 
answer  to  the  letter  in  which  I  lately  requested 
your  advice.    FarewelL    August  17. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

{Gr4»v.  xxL) 
Ok  the  27th  of  August  I  received  your  letter* 
dated  the  2 1st;  and  the  pain  arising  firom  Quintos's 
former  misconduct,  which  I  had  now  laid  aside,  I 
felt  mostSeverely  upon  reading  his  letter.  Though 
you  could  not  any  how  avoid  sending  me  the  letter, 
yet  I  would  rather  it  had  not  been  sent.  In  answer 
to  what  you  say  about  the  will,  you  must  judge 
what  can  be  done,  and  how.  About  the  money, 
she  ">  wrote  as  I  informed  you  before.  If  there 
is  occasion,  I  must  draw  from  the  resource  yoa 
mention.  It  is  not  probable  that  Caesar  will  rnch 
Athens  by  the  1st  of  September.  Many  things  are 
said  to  detain  him  in  Asia,  especially  Pharoaoes  ". 
The  12th  legion,  to  which  Sulla  came  in  the  first 
instance,  is  reported  to  have  driven  him  away  by 
stones  °.  They  do  not  suppose  that  any  of  them 
will  stir.  It  is  expected  that  Caesar  will  proceed 
directly  from  Patrae  to  Sicily :  but  if  this  '  be  true, 
he  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  coming  hither. 
And  I  wish  he  had  come  before :  for  I  should  then 
have  got  away  somewhere  or  other.  Now  I  am 
afraid  of  being  obliged  to  wait,  and  among  other 
things  to  bear  in  misery  the  unheal thiness  of  this 
place.  What  you  advise  of  my  taking  care  to  act 
suitably  to  the  time,  I  would  do,  if  drcumstanoes 
permitted,  and  if  it  were  any  how  possible.  But 
amidst  such  great  offences  on  my  part,  and  such 
great  injuries  on  the  part  of  my  relations  9,  I  can 
neither  do  anything  with  becoming  digni^,  nor 
wear  the  appearance  of  it.  You  compare  the  times 
of  Sulla:  when  everything  was  conducted  splen- 
didly in  its  kind,  though  a  little  intemperately  in 
the  manner.  But  I  lay  aside '  all  considerations  of 
this  sort;  and  much  rather  prefer  what  may  be 
advantageous  to  the  community,  with  whose  inter- 
est I  have  united  my  own.  I  should  hope  however 
that  you  will  write  to  me  as  often  as  yon  can,  par- 
ticularly as  nobody  else  writes :  but  if  everybody 

1  It  may  seem  at  first  contradictory,  that  Cloero  should 
here  speak  of  removing  from  Brundisium,  when  in  the 
pieoedlng  letter  he  regrets  his  inability  to  do  so.  But 
probably  his  stay  at  Brundislnm  may  have  been  thofoght 
proper,  in  order  to  salute  Caesar  on  his  arrival ;  and  this 
reason  would  cease  when  Csesar  should  pass  into  Sicily  and 
Africa  without  touching  in  Italy. 

»  Terentia.    See  letter  88  of  this  book. 

n  phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithrldates,  had  Bnoocasftilly 
opposed  Caraar'B  forces  in  Asia  Minor  under  Cn.  Domitins 
Calvinus. 

o  They  refused  to  go  into  Africa  till  they  should  have 
receired  their  pay.    See  letter  25  of  this  book. 

p  This  account  of  the  troops  refusing  to  march. 

q  Alluding  to  Terentia,  to  Quintus,  and  to  Dolabdla. 
whose  behaviour  had  r&y  much  vexed  and  mortified  his 
too  irritable  mind. 

r  Attictts  had  probably  recommended  the  neoeasltj  off 
temporiBing,  as  in  the  times  of  Sulla ;  to  which  I  under- 
stand Cicero  to  reply,  that  the  cases  are  not  similar;  and 
that  at  all  events  his  own  vlew«  were  directed  to  the  public 
good,  not  to  his  private  security.  LiteraUy  thna— **  But  | 
these  things  are  of  such  a  Icind  as  I  must  farget." 
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wrote,  yet  I  should  be  Tery  anxioiu  for  your  letters. 
You.'say  that  Caesar  will  be  more  disposed  to  forgive 
Quintns  at  my  intercession;  but  I  before  wrote 
you  word,  that  he  at  once  granted  to  Quintus  the 
son  everything  he  desired,  without  any  mention  of 
me*.    Farewell. 


LETTER  XXV. 
{GrtBv.  zzii.) 
Balbus's  messenger  delivered  the  packet '  to  me 
very  carefully.  For"  you  write  as  if  you  were 
afraid  I  may  not  have  received  those  letters,  which 
1  wish  indeed  had  never  been  delivered  to  me :  for 
they  increased  my  affliction:  and  into  whose  ever 
hands  they  had  fallen,  they  would  have  communi- 
cated nothing  new.  For  what  is  so  universally 
known,  as  his*  animosity  against  me,  and  this  style 
of  his  letters  ?  Which  I  imagine  Caesar  transmit- 
ted to  these  persons,  not  because  he  was  offended 
with  Quintus  s  baseness,  but  for  the  sake  of  making 
my  misfortunes  more  public.  For  when  you  say 
that  you  are  afraid  they  may  injure  him  ^,  and  that 
you  are  endeavouring  to  remedy  this,  Caesar  did 
not  even  wait  to  b^  asked  about  him^  This  I  am 
not  sorry  for :   I  am  more  sorry  that  my  own 

•  See  Letter  23  of  thu  book. 

t  This  packet  contained  copies  of  Qnlntus's  letters, 
which  seem  to  have  been  transmitted  to  Italy  by  Cesar's 
direction. 

•  This  explains  the  reason  of  Cicero's  mentioning  the 
safe  deliverr  of  the  packet. 

▼  Qnintus's.  ^  QoJntna. 

X  Forgave  him  without  waiting  to  be  entreated.  8ee 
letter  S3  of  this  book. 


requesto  should  have  no  effect.  Sulla,  as  I  con- 
jecture, will  be  here  to-morrow  with  Messala. 
They  are  hastening  to  Caesar  after  being  driven 
away  by  the  soldiers,  who  refuse  to  go  anywhere 
till  they  have  received  their  pay.  He'  will  there- 
fore come  hither,  which  was  not  expected.  But  it 
will  be  some  time  first ;  for  he  travels  so  as  to 
spend  several  days  in  the  principal  towns.  And, 
do  what  he  will,  Phamaces  wUl  occasion  some 
delay.  What  therefore  do  yon  think  I  ought  to  do? 
For  my  health  ahready  supporto  with  difficulty  the 
effect  of  this  unwholesome  air,  which  occasions 
additional  uneasiness  in  my  distress.  Shall  I  beg 
these  people  ■,  who  are  going  to  him,  to  make  my 
excuses  ?  And  shall  I  proceed  nearer  to  Rome  ? 
Pray  consider  this;  and,  what  in  spite  of  my 
repeated  entreaties  you  have  not  hitherto  done, 
assist  me  with  your  advice.  I  know  it  is  a  thing  of 
difficulty ;  yet  do  it  as  may  be  in  these  troubles. 
It  is  bnides  of  great  consequence  to  me  to  see 
you :  I  shall  have  gained  something,  if  that  happens. 
You  will  attend  to  the  business  of  the  will,  as  you 
mention. 


7  Cb 


I  Bulla  and  Messala. 


lA  few  dayt  afUr  Cieero  had  $ent  (hit  kut  UtUr,  Catar 
unexpeetedlif  arrived  in  Italy.  He  landed  at  Tarentum 
in  September t  and  on  the  firei  notice  of  his  seUing  for- 
yfarde  towards  Borne,  Cieero  set  out  on  foot  to  meet  him. 
Casar  no  sooner  taw  him,  than  he  alighted  and  ran  to 
embrace  him,-  then  walked  with  him  alone,  conversing 
familiarly  with  him  for  some  time,  Cicero  followed  Casar 
to  Rome.    At  the  end  of  the  year  Casar  embarked  for 

~  Africa,  to  pursue  the  war  against  Scipio  and  the  oAer 

*  Pompeian  generals.^ 


BOOK    XII. 


LETTER   I. 


It  is  now  the  eleventh  day  since  we  parted,  and 
I  scrawl  these  few  lines,  on  the  point  of  going 
from  home  before  dawn.  I  design  to  get  to-day  to 
Anagninum,  to-morrow  to  Tusculanum,  and  to 
spend  there  one  day ;  so  that  on  the  28th  I  shall 
observe  our  appointment.  And  I  wish  I  may  be 
able  to  run  immediately  afterwards  to  the  embrace 
of  my  dear  TuUia,  and  to  get  a  kiss  of  Attica  *. 
Pray  write  to  me  all  about  her  ^ ;  that  while  I  stay 
in  Tusculanum,  I  may  know  what  she  prattles ;  or, 
if  she  is  in  the  country,  what  she  writes  to  you.  In 
the  meantime  either  send  her,  or  give  her,  my 
love,  and  likewise  to  Pilia;  and  though  we  shaU 
soon  meet,  yet  write  to  me  if  you  have  anything  to 
say. 

While  I  was  folding  up  this  letter,  the  messenger, 
who  had  travelled  all  night,  came  to  me  with 
yours.  Upon  reading  which,  I  have  been  much 
concerned  at  Attica^s  indisposition.  I  have 
learned  from  your  letter  everything  else,  which  I 
expected.  But  as  to  what  you  say  of  the  fire  in 
the  morning  <^,  it  is  a  greater  sign  of  age  to  waver 

•  Attlcus's  daughter.  b  what  relates  to  Attica. 

«  It  is  reasonable  to  soppose  this  may  refer  to  some  ex- 
pression of  Atticus  Joking  with  Cicero  for  wanting  a  fire 
in  the  morning,  like  an  old  man ;  to  which  Cicero  replies. 


in  memory.  For  I  had  fixed  the  29th  with  Axius, 
the  30th  with  you,  and  the  day  of  my  arrival  with 
Quintus,  that  is  the  28th.  This  is  all  I  have  to 
say  to  you :  there  is  nothing  new.  What  need  of 
writing  then  ?  Wliat  ?  When  we  are  together, 
and  prattle  about  anything  that  comes  into  our 
heads,  the  very  talking,  even  if  it  is  about  nothing, 
has  a  sweetness  in  the  conversation  itselt 


LETTER  II. 

Hbrr,  however  <*,  it  is  rumoured  that  Marcus 
has  perished  by  shipwreck ;  that  Asinius  has  been 
delivered  up  aUve  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  *  ; 
that  fifty  ships  have  been  carried  into  Utica  by 
this  adverse  wind ;  that  Pompeius '  is  not  to  be 
found,  nor  has  he  been  in  the  Balearic  islands',  as 

that  it  is  a  greater  sign  of  age  to  lose  one's  memory,  aa 
Atticus  appears  to  have  done  in  making  some  mistake 
respecting  the  arrangoment  of  the  days  after  Cicero  should 
have  retamed  to  Rome. 

d  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  refers  to  a  previous  letter 
received  from  Atticua,  in  which  he  might  have  said  there 
was  no  news. 

•  The  Pompeians. 

'  The  son  of  Cn.  Pompeins  Magnus. 

S  Mi^oroa,  Minorca,  and  Ivlca. 
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Patienns  affirms.  But  there  ia  no  authority  for 
anything.  I  send  you  what  has  been  talked  of  in 
your  absence.  In  the  meantime  games  are  to  be 
celebrated  at  Prseneste  :  there  will  be  Hirtius,  and 
all  that  party  ^ ;  and  the  games  are  to  last  eight 
days.  What  feasting !  What  gaiety !  While 
this  is  going  on,  the  business  *  has  perhaps  been 
settled.  O  marvellous  men  J  i  But  Balbus  is 
building :  for  what  cares  he  ?  Yet,  if  you  consider, 
for  one  who  studies  not  what  is  right,  but  what  is 
agreeable  ^,  has  he  not  done  well  ?  '<  And  are 
you  asleep  all  this  while  ?  It  is  time  yon  should 
explain  your  purpose,  if  you  mean  to  do  anything ^" 
If  yon  ask  what  I  think,  I  think  the  proper  pur- 
pose of  life  is,  to  be  useful  "^.  But  why  should  I 
say  much  ?  I  shall  presently  see  you  ;  and,  as  I 
hope,  from  the  road  straight  to  me ;  when  we  will 
together  appoint  a  day  for  Tyrannio  °|  and  arrange 
anything  else  that  is  to  be  done. 


LETTER  IIL 
EzcBPTiNO  yourself,  I  believe  nobody  is  less  of 
a  flatterer  than  I  am ;  or  if  we  are  either  of  us 
occasionally  so  towards  anybody,  at  least  it  is  never 
towards  each  other.  Listen  to  me,  then,  when  I 
say  this  without  any  deceit :  that  I  wish  I  may  die, 
my  Atticus,  if  not  only  my  Tusculanum  (where  I 
am  otherwise  very  happy),  but  the  islands  of  the 
blessed  spirits**  are  so  precious  in  my  sight,  that  I 
could  be  content  always  to  be  there  without  you. 
Therefore,  to  attribute  to  you  the  same  feeling 
(which,  indeed,  is  the  case),  let  these  three  days? 
of  which  you  speak  be  endured  patiently ;  but  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  come  to-day 
immediately  from  the  auction,  or  on  what  day.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  occupy  myself  with  my  books, 
and  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  got  Vennonius's 
history.  However,  not  to  be  silent  about  my  affairs, 
there  are  three  ways  of  recovering  that  debt  which 
is  granted  *»  me  by  Caesar ;  either  by  purchasing  at 


^  Ceaar's  party. 

i  The  business  of  the  war  in  Afrioa. 

J  To  be  given  to  sports  at  such  a  time. 

k  Agreeably  to  the  maxims  of  the  Epiooraana,  which 
Atticus  had  adopted. 

1  I  understand  the  foregoing  to  be  addressed  to  Cicero 
in  the  person  of  Atticus,  to  which  Cioero  subjoins  his 
reply. 

m  Conformably  with  what  he  says  in  his  first  book  De 
Legibus,  c.  SO.  '*  Quippe  cum  antiqui  omnee,  quod  secun- 
dum naturam  eeset,  quo  Juvaremur  in  vita,  bonum  esse 
decreverint"  And  De  Fin.  iv.  6,  "  Summum  bonum  eet— 
omnibus,  aut  mazlmis  rebus  lis,  que  secundum  naturam 
sint,  fruentem  vivere." 

"  To  read  together  some  work  which  Tyrannio  had 
lately  written.    See  letter  6  of  this  book. 

o  Called  also  the  Fortunate  Islands,  into  which  the 
spirits  of  good  men  were  supposed  to  pus  after  death. 
They  are  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Canaries.  These 
were  formerly  only  casually  and  imperfectly  known,  and 
had  ascribed  to  them  beauties  which  they  never  really 
possessed. 

P  Hoe  triduum  probably  refers  to  Atticus's  own  expres- 
sion in  some  former  letter,  putting  ulf  his  visit  to  Cioero 
for  three  days.  It  may  be  observed  that  Cicero  was  a  very 
early  riser,  often  writing  hi^  letters  before  it  was  light ;  he 
may  very  well,  therefore,  have  sent  to  Atticus  at  Rome, 
only  about  twelve  miles  distant,  to  know  if  he  might 
expect  him  that  day. 

q  It^having  been  seen  that  at  the  approach  of  the  war 
Cicero  was  indebted  to  Caesar,  it  is  not  probable  that  he 
could  subsequently  have  become  his  creditor.    1  am  in- 


the  sale  (I  would  rather  lose  it :  though  indepen- 
dent of  its  baseness,  I  imagine  this  would  itself  be 
to  lose  it) ;  or  by  assignment  from  a  broker  at  a 
year's  credit  (who  is  there,  that  I  could  trust  ?  Or 
when  would  that  Metonic'  year  arrive  ?) ;  or  by 
Vectenus^s  agreement  for  one*  half.  Think  about 
it.  I  am  afraid,  after  all,  that  this  man  may  make 
no  sale  ;  but  that  he  may  hasten  to  add  his  applause 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  games,  lest  a  person  of  such 
importance*  should  be  disregarded.  But  it*  shall 
be  attended  to. 


LETTER  IV. 
Your  letter  was  most  acceptable  and  delightful 
to  me.  How  say  you?  I  have  recovered  my 
holiday*.  For  I  was  troubled  at  Tiro's  account  of 
your  having  appeared  to  him  to  be  flushed.  I  shall 
add,  therefore,  one  day  more,  as  yon  propose. 
Respecting  Cato,  it  is  a  problem  flt  for  Archi- 
medes*. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  write  what 
your  companions*  will  read,  not  merely  with  satis- 
faction, but  even  with  patience.  For  even  if  I  should 
refrain  from  mentioning  the  opinions  he  has  de- 
livered, and  all  that  zeal  and  wisdom  which  he 
showed  on  behalf  of  the  republic ;  if  I  should  drily 
attempt  to  commend  his  digidty  and  firmness  ; 
this  itself  may  be  worth  hearing ;  but  such  a  man 
cannot  justly  be  praised,  unless  it  is  set  forth  that 
this  state  of  things  which  is  now  established  he 
saw  while  it  was  yet  future,  and  strove  to  prevent ; 
and  that  he  might  not  see  it  accomplished,  relin« 
quished  his  life.  Of  these  things  what  is  there  that 
lean  render  pakitable  to  Aledins^?  But  pray 
take  care  of  your  health,  and  that  prudence,  which 
you  show  in  everything,  show  especially  in  your 
own  recovery. 

— ♦ — 

LETTER  V. 

**  QiTiNTUS  the  father  for  the  fourth  time*,"  or 
rather  for  the  thousandth  time,  shows  his  want  of 
sense  in  taking  pleasure  at  his  son  and  Statiua  being 

dined  to  think,  therefore,  that  this  debt  to  Cioero  may 
have  been  due  from  one  of  Pompeius's  party,  whose  goods 
were  confiscated,  but  out  of  which  Csnar  may  have  per- 
mitted Cicero  to  indemnify  himself.  See  letter  21  of  this 
book,  note  '. 

r  Alluding  to  the  cycle  of  19  years  invented  by  Meto.  la 
which  time  it  was  calculated  (but  not  correctly)  that  ttie 
sun  and  moon  would  retuim  to  the  tame  podtiimB  about 
the  earth. 

•  Being  contoit  to  receive  one-half  of  the  debt,  as  it 
is  probable  Tectenua  might  have  done  on  some  almflar 
occasion. 

t  Baid  ironically,  importhig  that  this  partisan  of 
Cesar's,  whoever  he  was.  might  be  glad  to  push  himself 
into  notice  by  his  applause,  and  escape  the  discharge  of 
his  debt 

«  The  recovery  of  his  money. 

▼  Probably  Cicero  might  have  designed  to  go  up  to  Rome 
on  occasion  of  his  friend's  illness,  but  upon  reo^ving  a 
good  account,  determined  to  prolong  his  hoUdaya  aaotlMr 
day. 

V  It  was  a  problem  of  exceeding  difficulty  to  write  his 
pn>IK)sed  panegyric  upon  Cato  so  as  not  to  ofTend  Caaar. 

>  Of  Cflesar's  party. 

7  Some  one  studious  of  pleasing  Coaar.  Helsmentioiied 
again,  letters  23  and  24  of  this  book. 

*  The  original  ispart  of  averse  of  Ennina,quotedl7  AnL 
Qell.  X.  1,  **  Quintus  patar  quartum  fit  oaoaoL** 
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made  Lapercans*,  to  see  his  family  loaded  with  this 
doable  disgrace.  I  may  add  also  Philotimos  as  a 
third.  What  singular  folly;  if  my  own^  were  not 
still  greater.  But  what  face  can  he  have  to  ask 
you  to  defray  his  expenses  for  this  purpose  ?  Sup- 
pose him  to  have  come  to  no  **  dry  spring/'  hut  to 
Pirene<^  itself;  or,  as  you  say,  to  drink  in  your 
fountain  *'  the  emerging  flood  of  Alpbens  ' ;"  espe- 
cially under  his  great  emharrassments.  Where  can 
this  end  ?  But  it  is  his  affair.  1  am  much  pleased 
with  my  "Cato  :"  but  so  was  Bassns  Lucilius*  with 
his  performances.  About  Caelius '  you  will  inquire, 
as  you  mention ;  I  am  quite  ignorant.  Not  only 
bis  ability,  but  his  character  should  be  known. 
You  will  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  doubts  about 
Hortensius  and  Virginius  ;  though,  as  far  as  I  see, 
you  will  not  easily  And  anything  more  desirable. 
You  will  negotiate  with  Mustella,  as  you  mention, 
when  Crispus  arrives.  I  wrote  to  Aulas,  to  tell 
him  that  I  had  explained  to  Piso  what  I  knew  for 
certain  about  the  gold.  For  T  agree  with  you  that 
this  business  is  protracted  too  long,  and  that  every- 
thing should  now  be  got  together  ^om  all  parts.  I 
plainly  perceive  that  your  whole  time  and  attention 
is  taken  up  with  my  concerns;  and  that  your 
desire  of  coming  to  me  is  prevented  by  my  busi- 
ness. But  I  consider  you  as  actually  with  me,  not 
only  because  yon  are  conducting  my  affairs,  but 
also  because  I  seem  to  see  how  you  conduct  them. 
For  no  hour  of  your  occupation  passes  without  my 
knowledge.  1  find  that  Tubulus'  was  praetor  in 
the  consulship  of  L.  Metellus  and  Q.  Maximus. 
Now  I  wish  to  know  under  what  consuls  P.Scsevola, 
the  Pontifex  Maximus,  was  tribune  of  the  people. 
I  imagine  it  was  under  the  next,  Csepio  and  Pom- 
peius ;  for  he  was  pnetur  under  P.  Furius  and 
Sex.  Atilius.  You  will  give  me,  therefore,  the  date 
of  his  tribunate ;  and,  if  you  can,  let  me  know  with 
what  crime  Tubulus  was  charged.  Pray  see,  too, 
whether  L.  Libo  (he  who  accused  Ser.  Galba)  was 
tribune  of  the  people  in  the  consulship  of  Censorinus 
and  Mauilius,  or  in  that  of  T.  Quintus  and  Manius 
Acilius.      For   i   am   perplexed   by  the   Fannian 

«  The  Lupercans  were  those  who  conducted  the  festivi- 
tiee  of  the  Lupercalia,  instituted  in  honour  of  Pan,  on 
which  oocasion  they  ran  about  the  streets  almost  naked. 
There  were  formerly  two  companies  of  Lupercans,  to 
whom  Csnar  had  lately  added  a  third,  into  which  people 
were  desintus  of  being  admitted ;  but  Cicero  thought  this 
flattery  unbecoming  his  family.  Btatlus  was  a  fk«ed-man 
of  Quintus's. 

^  By  his  own  folly  he  probably  means  the  part  he  bad 
acted  in  the  civil  war,  with  which  he  always  appears  to  be 
dissatisfied. 

e  An  abimdant  spring  near  Corinth,  saored  totbeMases. 

d  The  original  is  taken  from  Pindar,  who  thus  charao- 
terlses  the  fountain  Arethnse,  feigned  to  be  derived  from 
the  river  Alpheus  in  the  Peloponnesus,  passing  under  the 
•ea  and  rising  up  in  Sicily.  Cicero  means  to  say  that  it 
was  absurd  for  his  brother,  who  was  considerably  embar- 
rassed in  his  fortune,  to  incur  such  an  expense,  and  to 
rely  upon  Atticus's  resources. 

«  Some  obscure  author,  whose  works  pleased  nobody  but 
himself. 

'  This  part  of  the  letter  seems  to  allude  to  Cicero's  nego- 
tiations with  different  bankers,  or  brokers,  about  the  sale 
of  his  plate,  which  he  wished  to  exchange  for  gold,  either 
to  be  secreted  or  taken  with  him,  in  case  of  insurrection, 
or  counter-revolution. 

ff  This  and  what  follows  probably  alludes  to  Cicero's 
treatise  "  De  Finlbus,"  on  which  he  was  then  engaged, 
and  doubtful  of  some  dicumstanoea  and  dates  mentioned 
in  the  second  book. 


epitome  of  Bmtns,  or  rather  Brutns*8  epitome  of 
Fannius's  history.  I  wrote  what  I  found  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  work ;  in  following  which  I 
called  this  Fannius,  who  wrote  the  history,  son-in- 
law  to  Lelins :  but  you  demonstratively  refuted  it. 
Now  Brutus  and  Fannius  refute  yon.  I  had  under- 
stood from  Hortensius,  who  is  good  authority,  that 
it  was  as  Brutus  states.  Disentangle,  thereforci 
this  matter.  I  have  sent  Tiro  to  meet  Dolabella. 
He  will  return  to  me  the  thirteenth ;  and  I  shall 
hope  to  see  yon  the  next  day.  I  perceive  the  great 
interest  yon  take  in  my  dear  Tullia  ;  and  that  this 
may  always  be  the  case  I  earnestly  entreat  you. 
So,  then,  all  is  still  open  to  consideration  ^  ;  for  so 
you  write  word.  Though  1  wished  to  avoid  the 
beginning  of  the  month^  and  to  escape  the  ledger 
of  the  NicasiosJ,  and  I  have  my  own  accounts  to 
make  up  ;  yet  nothing  is  of  suifficient  moment  to 
make  me  absent  myself  from  you;  being  actually 
at  Rome,  and  hoping  very  soon  to  see  yon ;  though 
every  day  the  hours  seem  long  whilst  I  am  expect- 
ing yon.  You  know  that  I  am  no  flatterer,  and 
say,  thereforei  something  less  than  I  feeL 


LETTER  VI. 
With  respect  to  Caelius,  pray  take  care  that 
there  Is  no  defect  in  the  gold.  I  know  the  way  of 
these  things^.  But  the  loss  from  the  exchange  is 
quite  enough ;  and  if  to  this  is  added  the  gold 
itself— But  what  am  I  saying  ?  Yon  will  see  after 
it.  Here  you  have  something  in  Hegesius's  style  ^ 
which  Varro  commends.  I  comenowtoTyrannio". 
What  say  you  ?  Is  this  true  ?  and  without  me  ? 
How  often  have  I,  when  I  was  at  leisure,  yet  re- 
frained from  reading  it  without  you  ?  How,  there- 
fore, can  you  excuse  this  ?  There  is  but  one  way ; 
by  sending  me  the  book,  which  I  particularly  beg 
you  to  do  ;  though  the  book  itself  will  not  delight 
me  more  than  I  have  been  delighted  with  your 
admiration  of  it.  For  I  love  everybody  that  shows 
his  attachment  to  his  countrymen  ^ ;  and  am  pleased 
with  your  great  admiration  of  so  subtile  a  specu- 
lation. Though  indeed  your  observations  are  all 
of  that  kind  <* ;  for  you  are  fond  of  that  science  by 
which  alone  the  understanding  is  nourished.  But 
pray,  what  is  there  in  that  acute  and  deep  research, 
which  has  reference  to  the  ultimate  principle '  of 

k  I  understand  this  to  relate  to  his  daughter's  divorce. 

1  This  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  his  unwillingness  to 
appear  in  the  senate  oonvenad  by  order  of  Csesar  on  the 
first  of  August. 

i  The  meaning  of  this  is  uncertain,  but  most  probably 
relates  to  the  payment  of  interest  to  some  usurers  of  this 
name,  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  borrow  money. 

^  I  understand  this  to  mean,  I  know  how  liable  gold  is 
to  be  adulterated. 

1  Some  author,  whose  manner  of  writing  bare  some 
resemblance  to  the  preceding  sentence,  perhaps  the  inter- 
ruption and  interrogation. 

«  See  letter  9  of  this  book. 

n  Atticus,  though  not  properly  an  Athenian,  is  elsewhere 
considered  as  such :— "  Ita  enim  se  Athenis  coUocavlt.  ut 
sit  pcne  unns  ex  Atticis,"  [De  Fin.  v.  9.]  as  indeed  his 
name  implies.  Cicero's  meaning  in  this  place  is,  that 
Atticus,  by  his  approbation  of  Tyrannio's  subtilty  in  re^ 
soning,  shows  his  attachment  to  the  taste  of  his  country- 
men the  Athenians. 

o  Distinguished  by  nioeness  of  Judgmoit  and  aonteness, 
by  which  the  mind  is  oxeroised. 

P  Cicero  being  at  this  time  engaged  in  his  treatise '« De 
Finlbus.* 
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morals  ?  However,  this  is  a  long  inquiry ;  and 
yon  are  engaged,  perhaps,  in  some  business  of 
mine ;  and  instead  of  that  dry  basking  i  which 
you  overdid  on  my  lawn,  I  shall  expect  to  be  enter- 
tained with  ointments  and  elegances.  But,  to  go 
back  to  my  former  subject :  if  you  loYe  me,  send 
the  book ;  for  it  is  truly  yours  since  it  has  been 
sent  to  you.  "  Have  you  so  much  leisure  from 
your  affairs,  ChremesV'  that  you  can  read  also 
my  **  Orator  1  **  Well  done !  I  am  much  obliged ; 
and  shall  be  still  more  so,  if  not  only  in  your 
own  copy,  but  in  those  for  other  people,  you 
will  get  your  librarians  to  insert  Aristophanes  in 
the  place  of  Eupolis  *.  Caesar,  I  imagine,  meant 
to  rally  you  upon  using  the  word  qwNO,  which, 
however,  is  quaint  and  pleasing.  At  the  same 
time  he  so  insists  upon  your  being  under  no 
anxiety,  that  I  can  have  no  doubt  of  his  intention  *. 
I  am  sorry  that  Attica's  indisposition^  should 
continue  so  long ;  but  as  she  has  now  no  shiTering, 
I  hope  all  is  going  on  as  we  could  wish. 


LETTER  VIL 

I  HAVE  made  a  short  note  of  everything  that 
you  desire,  and  have  delivered  it  to  Eros ;  indeed, 
more  than  you  ask;  and  amongst  other  things 
what  relates  to  my  son,  the  first  notice  of  whose 
wish  I  received  from  you.  I  talked  freely  with 
him :  and,  if  it  is  convenient  to  you,  should  be 
glad  if  you  would  inquire  about  it  from  himself. 
But  why  should  I  delay  to  inform  you  ?  I  explained 
to  him  that  by  my  desire  you  had  applied  to  him 
to  know  whether  there  was  anything  that  he  wished 
or  wanted ;  and  that  you  had  acquainted  me  with  his 
wish  of  going  to  Spain  %  and  his  want  of  a  liberal 
allowance.  With  respect  to  his  allowance,  I  told 
him  I  would  do  as  much  as  Publins,  or  the  flamen 
Ijentulus,  had  done  for  their  sons.  Respecting 
Spain,  I  mentioned  two  objections ;  one,  the  same 
that  occurred  to  you,  that  I  was  fearful  of  incurring 
reproach.  Was  it  not  enough  to  have  relinquished 
our  arms  in  support  of  the  Pompeian  party? 
Must  we  also  take  arms  against  it?  The  other 
objection  was,  that  he  would  be  mortified  by  seeing 
his  cousin  admitted  to  greater  familiarity  and 
favour.  I  would  rather  he  should  enjoy  my 
liberality  than  his  own  liberty.  Yet  I  gave  my 
consent ;  for  I  understood  that  you  did  not  greatly 
object  to  it.  I  must  think  about  it  again  and  again, 
and  I  beg  you  to  do  the  same.  It  is  a  great  thing, 
and  one  that  involves  no  difficulty  to  remain  quiet  : 
the  other  is  very  doubtful.    But  we  will  consider  of 

4  This  probably  alludes  to  some  conversation  on  the 
foundation  of  moral  duty,  held  at  Cicero's  house  during 
the  time  of  their  basking  in  the  sun,  as  was  usual  among 
the  ancient  Romans.  The  word  abuttts  es  seems  to  imply 
that  Atticus  had  carried  this  to  a  prejudicial  extent :  the 
ointments  and  elegances  mentioned  are  intended  to 
designate  Attxcus's  politeness  compared  with  Cicero's 
drier  statement ;  ointments  being  often  used  prevloua  to 
basking. 

'  This  is  a  verse  of  Terentiu& 

■  Cicero,  in  his  piece  entitled  "  Orator,"  had,  it  seems, 
erroneously  put  Eupolis  for  Aristophanen 

*  Atticus  had  applied  to  Caesar  to  spare  the  estates  of 
the  people  about  Buthrotum,  which  were  threatened  with 
confiscation  for  their  attachment  to  Pompeius. 

«  See  letter  1  of  this  book. 

*  To  Join  Cesar's  army  against  Pompeius*  sons. 


it.  About  Balbus  I  had  made  a  memonrndnm, 
and  think  of  doing  so,  as  yon  advise,  as  soon  as  he 
comes  back.  But  if  his  coming  is  delayed,  I  shall 
at  all  events  wait  three  days.  I  omitted  to  mention 
also  that  Dolabella  is  with  me. 


LETTER  VIIL 

Many  persons  approve  of  this  measure  respect- 
ing Cicero*.  He*  is  a  very  proper  companion. 
But  we  must  previously  see  about  this  first  pay- 
ment 7,  for  the  day  approaches,  and  he*  travels 
quickly.  Pray  write  to  inform  me  what  news  Celer 
brings  of  Caesar's  transactions  with  the  candidates ; 
whether  he  intends  to  go  himself  into  the  Campus 
Feenicularius  *,  or  into  the  Campus  Martius.  And 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  be 
at  Rome  at  the  comitia ;  for  I  must  needs  satisfy 
both  Pilia  ^,  and  especially  Attica. 


LETTER  IX. 
{Grav,  X.) 
This  is  sad  indeed  about  Athamas^.  Your 
concern  is  natural,  but  ought  to  be  moderated. 
There  are  many  ways  of  consolation ;  of  which  the 
properest  is,  to  let  reason  do  that  which  time  will 
do.  But  let  us  take  care  of  Alexis*^,  that  counter- 
part of  Tiro,  whom  I  have  sent  back  sick  to  Rome ; 
and  if  there  is  any  epidemical  sickness  on  the 
Quirinal  hill «,  let  us  transfer  him  with  Tisamenua' 
to  my  house.  All  the  upper  part  of  the  house  is 
unoccupied,  as  you  know.  I  think  this  is  worth 
considering. 


LETTER  X. 

(Grmv.  xi.) 

I  AM  sorry  for  poor  Sejus :  but  whatever  happens 

in  the  course  of  nature  must  be  borne  with  patience. 

For  indeed  what  are  we  ?     Or  how  long  are  we 

likely  to  regard  these  things?     Let  us  consider 

^  Cicero  the  son.  It  probably  relates  to  his  going  to 
Athens  to  complete  his  studies,  instead  of  Joining  Casai^s 
army,  which  seems  to  have  been  retuxntng  tnm  Spain. 

'  It  appears  elsewhere  that  the  son  was  accompanied  to 
Athens  by  L.  Hontanus,  who  is  probably  therefbre  the 
person  here  intended.    See  letter  53  of  this  book. 

7  It  is  uncertain  to  what  this  alludes. 

■  It  Is  probable  that  this  may  mean  Cseear,  on  his  zetam 
from  the  Spanish  war. 

•  This  may  perhaps  mean,  whether  Cnaar  will  appoint 
the  magistrates  "  in  a  field  of  fennel,"  that  is,  tn  Spain, 
or  suffer  them  to  be  regularly  elected  in  the  *'  field  of 
Mars,"  or  Campus  Martius  at  Rome ;  for  both  Flinloa  and 
Dioscoridee  take  notice  of  fennel  (/i^fNi^^r,  fonicalom) 
being  particularly  cultivated  in  Spain ;  and  Strabo  men- 
tions a  place  in  Spain  called  '*  the  fennel  plafaa,"  from  this 
circumstance. 

b  Celer,  who  was  a  candidate  probably  for  the  pnetor- 
ship,  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  relation  of  Pllia's,  perhapa 
her  brother,  whom  Cicero  would  not  fail  to  support  If 
there  should  be  a  free  election.  For  Attica  he  often  play- 
fully professes  his  affection. 

«  A  slave  of  Atticus's,  who  was  Just  dead. 

'  Another  slave,  and  amanuensis. 

e  The  district  of  Rome  where  Atticus  llred. 

'  A  third  slavo  of  Atticus,  who  might  wait  npon  Alexis» 
or  who  might  himself  be  HL 
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what  more  nearly  coDceros  ourseWeSf  (yet  not 
much  either),  what  I  should  do  about  the  lenate'. 
Not  to  omit  anything,  Ceesonius  hag  written  to  me 
to  say  that  Posthumia,  Sulpicius'swife,  is  come  to 
his  house.  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  have  do 
thoughts  at  present  of  Pompeius  Magnus's  daugh- 
ter^. The  other  whom  yon  mention,  I  believe 
you  know.  I  never  saw  anything  more  disgusting. 
But  I  shall  presently  see  you :  therefore  when  we 
meet.  After  I  had  sealed  my  letter,  I  received 
yours.  I  hear  with  pleasure  of  Attica's  cheerful- 
ness, yet  partake  of  your  anxiety. 


LETTER  XL 
(GrtBv,  ix.) 
I  ASSURE  yon  I  am  very  well  pleased  with  being 
here',  and  that,  more  and  more  every  day,  but  for 
the  reason  J  which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter. 
Nothing  can  be  pleasanter  than  this  retreat,  if  it 
were  not  a  little  interrupted  by  the  son  of  Amyn- 
tas^.  What  a  tiresome  loquacity !  In  other 
respects,  yon  can  imagine  nothing  more  delightful 
than  the  bouse,  the  coast,  the  view  of  the  sea,  and, 
in  short,  the  whole  together.  But  even  this  does 
not  require  a  long  letter,  and  I  have  nothing  par- 
ticular to  tell  you,  and  am  very  sleepy. 


LETTER  XIL 

On  the  subject  of  the  dower^  I  want  you  so 
much  the  more  to  clear  me  from  all  imputation. 
Balbus's  delegation  of  his  authority  is  quite  royal i^. 
Make  an  end  by  any  means.  It  is  discreditable 
for  the  business  to  lie  in  this  state  of  suspense. 
The  isle  of  Arpinas"  may  be  very  proper  for  the 
deification  <»,  but  I  fear  it  will  not  be  thought  to 
confer  the  same  degree  of  honour  p.     It  lies  out  of 

r  To  avoid  either  offending  Ccear  or  acting  in  a  manner 
unbecoming  his  former  character  and  connexions. 

^  Previous  to  this  time  Cicero  had  divorced  his  wife 
Terentia,  and  was  thinking  of  marrying  again,  which  he 
soon  after  did. 

i  Probably  at  Astnra.  See  letters  19  and  40  of  this  book. 
To  this  place  Cicero  retired  after  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
who  died  in  childbirth. 

J  Perhaps  the  absence  of  Attlcus.  See  letter  IG  of  this 
book,  which  may  not  improbably  be  the  letter  alluded  to; 
the  order  of  these  short  letters  (many  of  them  little  more 
than  notes,  and  without  a  date)  having  been  apparently 
deranged  in  many  instances.  It  would  be  a  laborious  and 
fruitless  task  to  endeavour  to  rectify  it. 

^  Philippus,  BO  called  from  Philippus,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, who  was  the  son  of  Amyntas.  He  is  mentioned  again, 
letters  16  and  18  of  this  book. 

1  It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  this  may  relate  to 
the  repayment  of  Terentia'a  dower  upon  her  divorce. 

»  It  is  quite  uncertain  to  what  this  alludes ;  most  proba- 
bly to  sjme  debt  due  from  Cicero,  the  care  of  which  Balbus 
had  delegated  to  aome  third  person.  It  may  be  that  the 
discharge  of  this  prevented  the  immediate  payment  of  the 
dower. 

B  Arplnas  was  a  place  inland,  but  surrounded  by  a  divi- 
sion and  re-union  of  the  river  Fibrenus  before  it  falls  into 
the  Liris-^De  Legibus,  IL  3. 

o  This  must  allude  to  his  design  of  deifying  his  daughter 
Tullia,  who  had  lately  died,  though  nothhig  has  yet  been 
said  of  that  event.  It  is  probable  that  the  letter  may  have 
been  misplaced.    See  letter  18  of  this  book. 

P  Arplnas,  though  in  many  respects  very  proper  for  the 
erection  of  a  temple  oonsecrated  to  his  daughter,  yet  lay 


the  way.  My  wish  therefore  is  for  the  gardens  *! ; 
which  I  will,  however,  eTaminn  on  my  arrival. 
About  Epicoms'  it  shall  be  as  yon  please  ;  though 
I  incline  to  this  latter  kind  of  persons'.  It  is 
incredible  how  eagerly  some  people  desire  the 
other.  To  the  ancients  therefore ;  for  this  is  free 
from  invidiousness  *.  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you  : 
but  I  have  determined,  nevertheless,  to  write  every 
day  for  the  sake  of  eliciting  your  answers ;  not 
that  I  expect  anything  from  Uiem,  but  yet  I  some- 
how do  expect  Therefore,  whether  you  have 
anything  to  say  or  nothing,  yet  write  something ; 
and  take  care  of  yourself. 


LETTER   XIIL 

I  AM  not  easy  about  Attica,  though  I  rely  upon 
Craterus's*  opinion.  Bmtus's  letter  is  sensible 
and  friendly*,  but  made  me  shed  many  tears. 
This  retreat^  is  less  worrying  to  me  than  that  con- 
course of  people.  I  want  nobody  but  you.  How- 
ever, I  occupy  myself  in  study  with  the  same  ease 
as  if  I  was  at  horned  Yet  the  same  violence  of 
grief  presses  and  hangs  upon  me ;  not  that  I 
indulge  it,  but  still  I  do  not  resist  it  Respecting 
what  you  mention  of  Appuleius',  I  apprehend 
there  is  no  occasion  for  any  exertion  on  your  part, 
or  on  that  of  Balbus  and  Oppius,  to  whom  he 
pledged  himself,  and  desired  I  might  be  informed 
that  he  would  not  give  me  any  trouble.  Never- 
theless, get  me  excused  from  day  to  day  on  account 
of  my  health.  Lsenas  had  promised  to  do  this. 
Engage'  C.  Septimius  and  L.  Statilius.  In  short, 
nobody  that  you  ask  will  refuse  to  swear.  But  if 
there  is  any  ^fficulty,  I  will  go  up  myself,  and  will 
swear  to  a  continual  sickness.  For  as  I  must 
absent  myself  from  these  meetings,  I  would  rather 
it  should  appear  to  be  done  by  law  than  by  grief. 
I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  call  upon  Cocceius ; 
for  he  does  not  perform  what  he  promised.  I 
wish  to  buy  some  place  to  hide  and  shelter  my 
affliction. 


too  much  out  of  oonunon  observation  to  do  her  the  honour 
he  desired. 

4  The  gardens  in  the  ricinity  of  Rome. 

'  Cicero  has  been  shown  before  to  be  at  this  time  engaged 
in  his  book  «'  De  Flnibus,"  in  which  he  diseuMes  in  a  dia- 
logue the  opinions  of  different  philosophers  respecting  the 
constitution  of  moral  virtue,  and  seems  to  have  consulted 
Attlcus  upon  the  person  whom  he  should  introduce  to 
support  Epicurus's  doctrine. 

*  By  "  this  latter  kind  "  I  conceive  to  be  meant  not  **  more 
recent,"  but  on  the  contrary,  those  who  had  been  some  time 
dead,  but  whom  he  had  eventually  named  last  among  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  persons. 

t  By  introducing  only  ancient  characters  he  would  oooa- 
don  no  iU-wilL 

*  Craterus  was  a  physician  of  eminence  at  Rome. 

*  A  letter  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  Tullia. 
^  At  Astura,  near  Antinm. 

s  Among  his  books,  in  his  usual  lesldenoe  at  Rome. 
See  letter  43  of  this  book. 

7  This  Appuleius  appears  to  have  been  lately  incorpo- 
rated into  the  college  of  augurs,  on  which  occasion  several 
festivals  were  held,  from  which  Cicero  desired  to  be  ex- 
cused. 

*  It  seems  to  have  been  necessary  for  three  of  the 
college  to  attest  the  incapacity  of  one  fhnn  attending ; 
he  therefore  desires  Attlcus  to  apply  to  C.  Septlmitis  snd 
L.  StatiUus,  in  addition  to  Lcnas.  See  letter  U  of  this 
book. 
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LETTER  XIV. 

I  WROTE  to  yon  yesterday  about  excaring  me 
to  Appuleios.  I  imagine  there  is  no  difficulty. 
Whomsoever  yon  call  npon,  nobody  will  refute. 
But  speak  to  Septimius,  and  Lsenas,  and  Statilius ; 
for  there  must  be  three.  Lsenas  promised  me  to 
manage  the  whole.  As  to  what  you  mention  of 
being  called  upon  by  Junius* ;  assuredly  Comifi- 
cius  is  a  rich  man  :  however,  I  should  like  to  know 
when  it  is  that  I  am  said  to  have  been  bound ; 
and  whether  for  the  father  or  for  the  son.  Never- 
theless, as  you  say,  see  Comificius's  agents,  and 
the  surveyor^  Appuleius.  In  wishing  me  to  be 
restored  from  my  affliction,  you  act  as  you  always 
do ;  but  you  are  witness  that  I  have  not  been 
wanting  to  myself.  For  there  is  nothing  written 
by  anybody  on  the  lessening  of  affliction,  which  I 
have  not  read  at  your  house.  But  my  grief  over- 
comes all  consolation.  I  have  even  done  what 
nobody  ever  did  before  me,  written  for  my  own 
consolation.  1  wiU  send  the  book  to  you,  if  the 
clerks  have  transcribed  it.  I  assure  you,  no  com- 
fort is  equal  to  it.  I  write  all  day  long ;  not  that 
I  expect  any  good  from  it,  but  for  the  time  1  am 
pre-occnpied  ;  not  effectually  indeed,  for  the  vio- 
lence of  my  grief  presses  me ;  but  yet  I  am  soothed ; 
and  I  strive  by  all  means  to  compose  not  my  mind 
only,  but,  if  possible,  my  very  countenance.  In 
doing  which  I  sometimes  thipk  I  am  doing  wrong, 
sometimes  I  think  I  should  do  wrong  if  I  omitt^i 
it  There  is  some  relief  in  retirement:  but  it 
would  be  much  better  if  you  were  here.  This  is 
the  only  reason  of  my  removal.  For,  in  regard  to 
my  distress,  it  suits  well.  Yet  this  also  is  a  source 
of  regret;  that  you  can  no  longer  entertain  the 
same  regard  for  me ;  those  qualifications  in  which 
you  used  to  take  pleasure  are  gone.  I  wrote  to 
you  before  about  Brutus's  letter  to  me.  It  was 
sensibly  written,  but  afforded  me  no  comfort. 
What  he  wrote  to  you  of  his  coming  hither ;  that 
I  should  like ;  for  such  appears  to  l^  his  affection 
that  it  could  not  fail  of  doing  me  some  good.  If 
you  have  any  intelligence,  I  hope  you  will  write  to 
me,  especially  to  inform  me  when  Pansa*^  sets  out. 
I  am  concerned  about  Attica,  yet  I  rely  upon 
Craterus.  Do  not  let  Pilia  despond.  Your  own 
accofetomed  anxiety  is  enough  for  everybody. 


LETTER  XV.   " 

As  it  is  not  thought  right  to  make  a  general 
excuse  to  Appuleius,  you  will  take  care  that  it  is 
renewed  from  day  to  day.  In  this  solitude  I  have 
no  intercourse  with  anybody  ;  but  penetrate  in  the 
morning  into  a  thick  rough  wood,  from  whence  I 
do  not  go  out  before  evening.  Next  to  you, 
nothing  is  more  pleasing  to  me  than  solitude. 
There  all  my  conversation  is  with  books.  Even 
this  is  interrupted  by  tears,  which  I  resist  as  much 
as  I  can ;  but  hitherto  I  am  unequal  to  it.     1  will 

•  This  Junius  seema  to  have  called  upon  Atllcns,  as 
Cicero's  friend,  about  aome  money  due  from  Comificiua, 
for  whom  Cicero  had  been  aurety. 

b  Thia  ia  evidently  a  different  peraon  from  that  Appu- 
leina  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  letter. 

c  He  had  been  appointed  to  sucoeed  Brutua  in  the 
government  of  Ciaalpine  Gaul. 


write  an  answer  to  Brutus,  as  yoa  advise.  You 
shall  have  the  letter  to-morrow,  and  will  forward 
it  when  yon  have  an  opportunity. 


LETTER  XVI. 

I  WOULD  not  have  yon  neglect  your  own  con- 
cems  to  come  to  me.     I  vrill  rather  go  to  some 

{)lace  nearer,  if  yon  should  be  prevented  moch 
onger.  Though,  indeed,  I  should  not  have  re- 
moved out  of  your  sight,  unless  I  had  found  that 
nothing  was  of  any  use  to  me ;  yet  if  there  was 
any  alleviation,  it  was  only  in  you ;  and  as  soon  as 
there  can  be  firom  anything,  it  will  be  firom  you. 
Now,  however,  I  cannot  bear  the  very  circumstances 
of  being  Without  you:  but  I  do  not  approve  of 
staying  in  your  house ;  nor  can  I  stay  in  my  own ; 
nor  if  I  were  anywhere  near,  should  1  still  be  with 
yon ;  for  the  same  cause  would  prevent  your  being 
vrith  me,  which  prevents  you  now.  As  yet  nothing 
has  been  more  agreeable  to  me  than  this  aoUtode, 
which  I  wish  Philippns  may  not  destroy',  for  he 
arrived  yesterday  evening.  Writing  and  study  do 
not  assuage  my  grief,  but  they  interrupt  it. 


LETTER  XVIL 

Marcianus  has  informed  me  that  my  excuse 
has  been  made  to  Appuleius  by  Laterensb,  Naso, 
Lsenas,  Torquatus,  and  Strabo.  I  should  be  glad 
if  yon  would  get  letters  written  to  them  expressive 
of  my  thankfulness.  As  to  what  Flavins  says  of 
my  having  been  surety  for  Comificius  more  than 
five-and-twenty  years  ago,  though  the  de^ulter 
is  rich,  and  Appuleius  is  a  liberal  appraiser,  yet  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  find  out  from  the 
books  of  the  joint  securities,  whether  it  is  really 
so.  For  previously  to  my  being  cdile  I  had  no 
intercourse  with  Comificius.  I  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  deny  it ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  the 
truth.  You  may  also  call  upon  the  agents,  if  yon 
think  proper.  Though  what  does  it  signify  to  me  ? 
Nevertheless* — You  will  inform  me  of  Pansa's 
departure  when  you  know  it.  Give  my  love  to 
Attica,  and  pray  take  good  care  of  her.  My 
respects  to  Pilia. 


LETTER  XVIIL 

Whilst  I  avoid  all  recollections  which  by  a 
certain  sting  exasperate  my  pain,  I  refrain  from 
adrising  with  you ;  but  trust  you  will  excuse  me 
in  this  matter,  whether  I  am  doing  right  or  wrong. 
For  some  of  those  authors,  which  1  now  chitfly 
read,  say,  that  it  is  a  duty  to  do  what  I  have  fre- 
quently mentioned  to  you,  and  what  I  would  fain 
have  you  approve.  I  speak  of  the  temple' ;  which 
I  request  you  to  consider  in  proportion  to  the 
affection  you  bear  me.  I  have  no  hesitation  about 
the  kind  of  building,  being  satisfied  with  Cluatias's 
design ;  nor  about  the  thing  itself,  which  is  deter- 

*  See  letter  9  of  thia  book. 

c  The  aenae  of  hia  proaent  affliction  makes  hSm  indif- 
ferent to  such  mattera ;  nevertheleaa  he  would  do  what  ta 
right 

'  Which  he  intended  to  erect  and  coosecnte  to  his 
daughter. 
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mined ;  but  I  sometimefl  doubt  about  the  situation. 
I  wish  therefore  that  you  would  think  about  it.  Yea, 
I  will  consecrate  her,  as  much  as  can  be  done  in 
these  learned  times,  with  monuments  of  every 
kind,  drawn  from  the  best  sense  of  all  writers, 
both  Greek  and  Latin.  This  may  perhaps  renew 
my  wound ;  but  I  consider  myself  bound,  at  it 
were,  by  a  vow  and  promise  ;  and  that  long  space 
of  time,  when  I  shaU  cease  to  be,  influences  me 
more  than  this  short  period,  which,  however, 
seems  to  me  too  long.  For,  after  trying  every- 
thing, I  And  nothing  in  which  I  can  acquiesce'. 
WhUe  I  was  engaged  in  that  treatise  about  which 
I  wrote  to  you  before,  I  was.  as  it  were,  cherishing 
my  sufferings.  Now  I  reject  ever3rthing,  and  And 
nothing  better  than  solitude ;  which  Pbilippns  has 
not  interrupted,  as  I  apprehended.  For  after  paying 
his  compliments  to  me  yesterday,  he  immediately 
set  off  for  Rome.  I  have  sent  yon  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  to  Brutus  at  your  recommendation. 
You  will  take  care  to  have  it  transmitted  along 
with  yours.  I  have,  however,  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
you,  that,  if  you  do  not  approve  of  it,  yon  may 
not  send  it.  When  you  say  that  my  domestic 
concerns  are  regularly  administered,  I  should  like 
to  know  what  you  allude  to.  There  are  some 
things  about  which  I  am  solicitous.  See  that 
Cocceius  does  not  fail  me.  For  what  Libo  pro- 
mises, as  Eros  writes  me  word,  1  consider  as 
certain.  Respecting  my  principal,  1  trust  to  Sul- 
picius  and  to  Egnatius.  Why  should  you  trouble 
yourself  about  Appuleius,  when  the  excuse  is  so 
easy  ?  Consider  how  difficult  it  is  for  yon  to  come 
to  me,  as  you  propose.  For  it  is  a  long  journey ; 
and  I  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  great  pain 
at  your  departure,  which  it  may  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary for  you  to  make  speedily.  But  ail  as  you 
please.  For  whatever  you  do  I  shall  think  to  be 
done  for  the  best,  and  done  for  my  sake.  Having 
learned  yesterday  from  other  letters  the  circum- 
stance of  Antonitts's  approach,  I  was  surprised 
there  should  be  nothing  said  about  it  in  yours. 
But  it  may  possibly  have  been  written  the  day 
before  it  was  sent.  Not  that  I  care  about  such 
matters.  But  I  suppose  he  is  come  up  about  his 
sureties.  As  to  what  you  mention  of  Terentia's 
speaking  about  the  witnesses  to  my  will,  in  the 
first  place,  be  assured  that  I  care  nothing  about  it, 
nor  have  I  room  to  admit  any  trifling  or  new  con- 
cern''. But  what  resemblance  is  there  between 
the  two  cases  ?  She  would  not  employ  those  who 
she  thought  would  inquire,  unless  (hey  knew  what 
it  contained.  Was  there  any  danger  of  that  in  my 
case  ?  However,  let  her  do  as  I  do.  I  will  give 
my  will  to  be  read  by  whom  she  pleases :  he  will 
find  that  I  could  not  have  behaved  more  honour- 
ably towards  my  grandchild  than  I  have  done. 
For  as  to  not  calling  upon  her  to  attest  it ;  in  the 
first  place,  it  never  entered  into  my  mind ;  next, 
it  did  not  for  that  reason,  because  it  was  of  no 
consequence.  Yourself  know  (if  only  you  recol- 
lect) that  I  desired  you  at  the  time  to  bring  some 
of  your  people.  For  what  need  was  there  of 
many  ?  Indeed  I  meant  your  attendants  :  upon 
which  you  suggested  that  I  should  send  to  Silius  : 

S  In  the«e  few  words  how  strongly  Is  expressed  the  want 
of  tHat  solid  oonaolatton,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospel! 

b  Bo  filled  was  he  with  oonoem  for  his  daughter,  and 
perhaps  for  the  republic. 


whence  it  arose  that  I  sent  to  Publilius* :  but 
neither  was  necessary.  You  will  manage  this  as 
you  think  best. 

LETTER  XIX. 

This  place  i  is  indeed  pleasant,  and  open  to  the 
sea,  and  capable  of  being  seen  both  from  Antium 
and  from  Circsei;  but  we  must  consider  how, 
amongst  ail  the  change  of  possessors,  who  may  be 
innumerable  in  an  endless  posterity  (if  only  this 
state  of  things  should  last),  that  which  is  con- 
secrated may  still  subsist.  I  have  now  no  need  of 
revenue,  and  can  be  content  with  a  little.  I  some- 
times think  of  getting  some  of  tlie  gardens  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Tiber;  for  this  reason,  that  I 
know  nothing  which  would  be  so  much  frequented. 
Which  of  them  it  should  be,  we  will  consider  when 
we  meet;  but  the  temple  must  be  finished  this 
summer.  At  all  events  settle  with  Apella,  the 
Chian,  about  the  pillars.  I  approve  of  what  you 
mentioned  about  Cocceius  and  Libo;  and  especially 
about  my  judgeship  \  Respecting  the  bond  ^  you 
will  let  me  hear  when  yon  have  discovered  any- 
thing ;  yet  I  should  like  to  know  what  Comificius's 
agents  say,  but  would  not  have  you  give  yourself 
much  trouble  about  it  while  you  are  so  engaged. 
Respecting  Antonius,  Balbus  also  wrote  to  me  in  a 
joint  letter  with  Oppius,  and  with  your  concur- 
rence, that  I  need  not  be  disturbed.  I  returned  my 
thanks  to  them :  but,  as  1  have  before  told  you,  I 
would  have  you  understand  that  I  neither  was  dis- 
turbed at  that  news,  nor  shall  I  now  be  disturbed 
at  anything.  If  Pansa  has  set  out  to-day,  as  you 
supposed,  henceforward  begin  to  inform  me  what 
you  expect  about  Brutus's  arrival ;  that  is,  on  what 
day.  If  you  know  where  he  now  is,  you  will  easily 
be  able  to  form  a  conjecture.  Concerning  what 
you  mention  to  Tiro  about  Terentia,  I  entreat  you, 
my  Atticus,  to  undertake  the  whole  business.  You 
perceive  that  some  duty  on  my  part  is  implicated, 
upon  which  you  are  fully  informed ;  and  some  sup- 
pose young  Cicero's  fortune  to  be  concerned.  The 
former  consideration  weighs  far  the  most  with  me, 
as  being  more  sacred  and  important ;  especially  as 
1  conceive  this  lAtter  to  be  neither  well  founded  nor 
settled. 


LETTER  XX. 

Yon  seem  not  yet  entirely  to  understand  how 
indifferent  I  am  about  the  arrival  of  Antonius,  and 
about  everything  of  the  kind.  On  the  subject  of 
Terentia  I  wrote  to  you  in  the  letter  I  sent  yes- 
terday. When  you  exhort  me,  and  say  that  others 
expected  it  of  me  likewise,  that  I  should  dissemble 
the  excess  of  my  affliction ;  can  I  do  more  than 
spend  whole  days  in  study  ?  Though  I  do  it,  not 
for  the  sake  .of  dissembling,  but  rather  of  soothing 
and  healing  my  mind ;  and  if  I  do  not  reap  adequate 
advantage,  surely  I  do  enough  for  appearance.    I 

1  This,  being  probably  a  relation  of  that  Fublilia  whom 
heJiad  lately  taken  to  his  second  wife,  may  have  excited 
the  greater  suspicion  and  indignation  in  Terentiiu 

J  Astura. 

k  It  is  uncertain  to  what  this  allodee;  perhaps  some 
occasion  of  Cicero's  acting  as  a  Judge,  from  which  Atticus 
may  have  got  him  excused. 

1  Bee  letters  17  and  18  of  this  book. 
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write  the  less  to  you,  because  I  am  expecting  your 
reply  to  my  letter  of  yesterday.  I  am  expecting  par- 
ticularly to  hear  about  the  temple  ;  and  something 
also  about  Terentia.  I  wish  you  would  inform  me 
in  your  next  letter,  whether  Cn.  Ciepio,  the  father 
of  that  Servilia  who  married  Claudius,  perished  by 
shipwreck  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  or  after  his 
death;  likewise  whether  Rutilia  died  before,  or 
after  her  son  C.  Cotta.  They  relate  to  the  book  I 
have  been  writing  on  the  moderation  of  grief. 


LETTER  XXL 

I  HAVE  read  Brutus's  letter",  and  return  it  to 
you.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  not  a  very  civil 
answer  to  your  questions.  But  this  is  his  affair. 
Though  one  thing  shows  a  shameful  ignorance,  for 
he  supposes  that  Cato  was  the  first  to  propose  the 
sentence  of  death  on  the  Catilinarian  conspirators; 
whereas  everybody  had  proposed  it  before  except 
Csesar.  And  because  the  sentence  of  Csesar  him- 
self,  then  speaking  in  the  place  of  prsetor,  was  so 
severe,  he  supposes  those  of  the  consular  senators  to 
have  been  more  lenient ;  that  is,  of  Catulns,  Ser- 
vilius,  the  LucuUi,  Curio,  Torquatus,  Lepidus, 
Gellius,  Volcatius,  Figulus,  Cotta,  L.  Csesar,  C. 
Piso,  and  M.  Glabrio,  with  Silanus  and  Murena, 
the  consuls  elect.  Why  then  was  the  decree  made 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Cato  ?  Because  he  had 
said  the  same  thing  in  more  brilliant  and  copious 
terms.  Me  he  commends  for  having  brought  the 
affair  before  the  senate,  not  for  having  discovered 
it;  for  giving  encouragement,  and  for  having 
formed  my  judgment  before  I  consulted  them.  It 
was  because  Cato  had  extolled  all  this  to  the  skies, 
and  had  proposed  its  being  entered  in  the  decree, 
that  the  vote  was  carried  in  favour  of  his  opinion. 
Brutus  seems  to  think  he  has  done  much  for  me  by 
calling  me  the  excellent  consul.  What  enemy  ever 
spoke  in  more  meagre  terms  ?  And  how  does  he 
reply  to youi'other  observations  ?  He  only  desires  you 
to  set  him  right  about  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
He  would  have  done  as  much  if  he  had  been  told  of 
it  by  Ranius.  But  this  again  is  his  own  affair. 
Respecting  the  gardens  °,  since  you  approve  of  it, 
get  something  done.  You  know  the  state  of  my 
affairs.  If,  besides,  anything  is  received  from  Fabe- 
rius,  there  is  no  difficulty.  But,  even  without  that, 
I  think  I  am  able  to  manage  it.  Those  of  Drusus 
are  certainly  to  be  sold;  possibly  also  those  of 
Lamia  and  Cassius  :  but  of  this  when  we  meet.  I 
cannot  write  more  properly  about  Terentia  than 
you  do.  Let  my  duty  be  the  first  thing  to  be  con- 
sidered. If  anything  should  go  amiss,  I  would 
rather  the  fault  should  lie  with  her  than  with  my- 
self. A  hundred  sestertia  (800/.)  must  be  pro- 
cured for  Ovia,  the  wife  of  C.  LoUius.  Eros  says 
he  cannot  do  it  without  me ;  I  suppose,  because 
some  valuation  «  is  to  be  accepted  and  assigned.   I 

B>  Brutus  might  probably  have  drawn  up  some  aooount 
of  Cato,  which  he  had  submitted  to  Atticus,  and  upon 
which  AtticuB  had  made  obeervatlons.  and  proposed  certain 
questiona 

"  Where  Cicero  thoaght  of  erecting  a  temple  to  his 
daughter.    See  letter  19  of  this  book. 

o  In  order  to  facilitate  the  arrangements  between 
debtors  and  their  creditors,  Cmar  had  got  a  law  passed  to 
admit  the  estimation  of  property  agreeably  to  its  value 
before  the  civU  war  broke  ont-Css.  De  Bell.  Civ.  lii. 


wish  he  had  mentioned  it  to  you.  For  if  the  busi- 
ness,  as  he  tells  me,  is  ready,  and  he  does  not 
deceive  me  in  this,  it  might  be  completed  through 
you.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  inquire  into 
this  and  settle  it  When  you  call  upon  me  to 
attend  the  business  of  the  forum,  you  call  upon  me 
to  do  that  which,  even  in  happier  circumstances,  I 
avoided.  For  what  have  I  to  do  with  the  foram, 
without  legal  trials,  without  a  senate,  and  meeting 
those  whom  I  cannot  look  upon  with  patience? 
As  to  what  you  say  of  people's  requiring  of  me 
that  I  should  be  at  Rome,  and  not  suffering  me 
to  absent  myself,  or  suffering  it  only  to  a  certain 
extent ;  know  that  I  have  long  since  esteemed  you 
more  than  all  those  together;  and  that  I  have 
some  regard  for  myself  too,  and  would  much  sooner 
abide  by  my  own  judgment  than  that  of  all  the  rest 
Yet  I  do  not  go  further  p  than  the  wisest  men 
allow  ;  all  of  whose  writings,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  that  subject,  I  have  not  only  read,  which  is  itself 
a  mark  of  some  courage  for  a  sick  man  to  admit  of 
his  remedy,  but  have  even  transferred  into  my  own 
compositions,  which  is  certainly  no  sign  of  a 
dejected  and  broken  spirit.  From  such  remedies 
do  not  endeavour  to  recall  me  into  that  throng, 
lest  1  relapse. 


LETTER  XXII. 

In  throwing  upon  me  all  the  burden  of  Tcrcntia's 
business  *i,  you  do  not  act  with  your  usual  indul- 
gence towards  me,— for  these  wounds  are  such  as  I 
cannot  touch  without  the  greatest  pain.  Manage 
it  therefore,  I  beseech  you,  as  yon  can.  For  I  ask 
nothing  more  of  you,  than  you  can  accomplish ; 
and  you  alone  can  find  out  what  the  truth  is  about 
Rutilia '.  As  you  seem  to  doubt,  you  will  write  to 
me  when  you  know,  and  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  also 
whether  Clodia  was  living  after  the  death  of  the 
consular  D.  Brutus,  her  son.  This  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  Marcellus,  or  at  least  from  Posthumia; 
the  other  from  M.  Cotta,  or  Seyms,  or  Satyrus.  I 
entreat  you  again  and  again  on  the  subject  of  the 
gardens.  I  must  strive  with  all  my  own  means  and 
those  of  my  friends,  who  I  am  persuaded  will  not 
desert  me ;  but  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  by  myself. 
And  I  have  some  property  also,  which  I  can  easily 
sell.  But  without  selling,  by  mortgaging  the  land 
for  one  year  to  the  vendor,  I  can  obtain  what  I 
want  if  you  assist  me.  Those  of  Drusus  are  quite 
ready,  for  he  is  wanting  to  dispose  of  them.  The 
next  I  think  are  Lamia's ;  but  he  is  absent.  How- 
ever, if  you  can,  find  out  something  about  them. 
Silius  also  makes  no  use  of  his,  and  will  easily 
be  satisfied  with  that  interest.  You  have*  jour 
instructions.  Consider,  not  what  the  present 
state  of  my  affairs  requires,  which  I  regard  not, 
but  what  is  the  object  of  my  wishes,  and  what  is 
the  occasion  of  them  ? 

P  In  the  indulgence  of  his  grief. 

q  This  must  have  some  relation  to  Terantia's  win.  See 
letter  19  of  this  book. 

r  Bee  letter  20  of  this  book. 

»  Notwithstanding  my  objections  to  admit  coDJeetoral 
emendations  of  the  text,  I  have  supposed  this  ought  to  be 
hdbes,  which  is  quite  agreeable  to  Cicero's  manner  of 
writing,  while  the  common  reading  of  kabe  is  both  hanh 
and  scarcely  intelligible.  See  book  tL  letter  1,  and  book 
ziv.  letter  9,  also  book  xvi.  letters  7  sad  16. 
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LETTTER  XXIII. 
By  the  beginning  of  yoar  letter  I  thouglit  yoa 
were  going  to  send  me  some  news ;  for  yon  say,  that 
although  I  did  not  care  about  what  was  doing  in 
Spain,  yet  you  would  write.  But  in  truth  yon  only 
replied  to  my  letters  as  regarded  the  forum,  and 
the  senate.  But  my  house  is,  you  say,  the 
forum".  What  is  my  house  itself  to  me  with- 
out the  forum  ?  All  is  over,  all  is  over,  Atticus ;  I 
have  long  seen  it,  but  now  I  acknowledge  it,  since  I 
have  lost  the  only  tie^  by  which  I  was  held. 
Therefore  I  seek  retirement.  And  yet  if  anything 
should  bring  me  thither,  I  will  endeavour  if  pos- 
sible (and  it  will  be  possible)  to  let  nobody  besides 
myself  be  sensible  of  my  affliction ;  not  even  you,  if 
by  any  means  this  be  practicable.  And  in  truth 
this  is  the  reason  of  my  not  going  up.  You 
remember  what  Aledius*  asked  of  you.  Even 
now  they  ^  tease  me :  what  would  be  die  case  if  I 
should  go  thither  ?  Attend  to  the  affair  of  Terentia 
as  you  mention,  and  save  me  from  this  great  addi- 
tion to  my  great  calamities.  That  you  may  know 
I  am  not  so  overwhelmed  with  grief,  as  to  be  quite 
sunk,  your  annals  mention  the  year  in  which  Cai^ 
neadea  with  the  other  deputies  arrived  in  Rome ; 
now  I  want  to  know,  what  was  the  occasion  of  it ; 
I  imagine  it  was  on  the  business  of  Oropus' ,  but  am 
not  certain;  and  if  it  is  so,  what  debates  were  held 
about  it;  besides,  what  distinguished  Epicurean  there 
was  at  that  time,  who  presided  in  thegardens* ;  and 
what  illustrious  statesmen  were  then  at  Athens  *  ; 
which  I  apprehend  you  can  find  out  from  Apollo- 
dorus's  book.  I  am  sorry  about  Attica;  yet  as  her 
illness  is  slight,  1  trust  that  all  is  going  well.  I  had 
no  doubt  about  Gamala  ^  ;  for  whence  should  his 
father  Ligus  be  so  fortunate  ?  Not  to  speak  of  my- 
self, who  am  incapable  of  relief,  though  every* 
thing  should  happen  as  I  wish.  I  heard  the  same 
valuation  of  Drusus's  gardens  which  yon  mention, 
and  I  believe  I  stated  it  in  my  letter  to  you 
yesterday.  But  whatever  be  the  price,  that  is  well 
bought  which  must  needs  be  had.  To  me,  what- 
ever you  may  think  (for  I  know  what  I  think  myself), 
it  is  some  discharge,  if  not  of  my  grief,  at  least  of 
my  bounden  ^  duty.  I  have  written  to  Sica  in  con- 
sequence of  his  acquaintance  with  L.  Cotta.  If 
nothing  should  be  settled  about  these  gardens  across 
the  Tiber,  Cotta  has  some  property  near  Ostia  in  a 

t  See  letter  21  of  this  book. 

^  It  is  probable  that  Ceflar  wished,  through  hia  fHends, 
to  bring  bock  Cicero  to  Rome,  in  order  by  his  preeenoe  to 
give  authority  to  Caraar's  acts. 

▼  Tollla.  w  See  letter  4  of  this  book,  note  7. 

'  Caesar's  frienda 

7  The  Athenians  had  been  aooated  to  the  senate  of  plun- 
dering Oropua,  and  had  been  condemned  in  a  heavy  fine ; 
in  mitigation  of  which  they  deputed  Cameades,  Diogenes, 
and  Critolaus,  three  philosophers  of  different  schools,  to 
plead  their  cause^AoL  Gell.  vii.  14. 

*  The  schools  of  Epicurus  at  Athens  were  held  in 
gardens. 

•  AU  these  inquiries  show  that  Cicero  was  at  this  time 
not  80  overwhelmed  with  grief,  but  that  he  could  apply 
himself  to  the  composition  of  some  philosophical  treatise, 
to  which  they  relate. 

b  Perhaps  Oamala,  son  to  Ligus,  had  lately  died ;  and 
his  own  af&iction  taught  him  to  expect  that  Ligus  would 
suffer  the  common  calamities  of  humanity,  and  by  such 
a  loss  would  be  unable  to  eojoy  his  otherwise  happy  dr- 
cumstancGS. 

c  See  letter  18  of  this  book. 


▼ery  public  part,  though  it  is  but  a  little  place. 
For  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  abundantly 
sufficient.  - 1  wish  you  would  think  of  this ;  but  do 
not  be  alarmed  at  the  price  of  the  gardens.  I  have 
now  no  want  of  plate  or  of  clothes'*,  or  of  any  places 
of  pleasure :  this  is  what  I  want  I  see  too  from 
whom  *  I  can  get  assistance.  But  speak  with  Silius ; 
for  there  is  nothing  better.  I  have  also  given  in- 
structions to  Sica,  who  sends  me  word  that  he  has 
made  some  appointment  with  him.  Let  him  there- 
fore write  to  inform  me  what  he  haa  done;  and  let 
it  be'  as  you  shall  think  proper. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

I  AM  glad  that  A.  Silius  has  settled  his  business; 
for  I  did  not  care  to  refuse  him,  yet  doubted  how 
far  it  was  in  my  power  to  serve  him.  Make  an 
end  of  Ovia's  affair,  as  you  propose.  It  seems 
now  to  be  time  to  make  some  arrangement  about 
Cicero  i.  But  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  money 
that  he  vnll  want  at  Athens,  can  be  obtained  by 
letters  of  exchange,  or  must  be  carried  with  him ; 
and  should  be  gUd  if  yon  would  take  the  whole 
affair  into  consideration,  respecting  both  the  man- 
ner and  time.  You  will  be  able  to  learn  from 
Aledius  whether  Publius  is  going  into  Africa,  and 
when.  I  wish  you  would  inquire,  and  let  me  know. 
And,  to  return  to  my  own  trifles,  1  want  you  to 
inform  me  whether  P.  Crassus,  the  son  of  Venuleia, 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father  the  consular,  P. 
Crassus,  as  I  think  he  did,  or  afterwards.  Like- 
wise, if  my  memory  is  correct  about  Regillus,  the 
son  of  Lepidus,  that  he  died  before  his  father. 
You  will  despatch  these  affairs  of  Cispius,  and  of 
Pnecius.  All  seems  to  go  on  most  favourably 
with  Attica.  Make  my  compliments  to  her  and  to 
Pilia. 


LETTER    XXV. 

Sica  has  written  to  me  all  the  particulars  about 
SiliuB,  and  mentioned  his  having  laid  the  circum- 
stances before  you,  as  you  also  acknowledge.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  thing  itself,  and  with  the  terms ; 
but  should  prefer  paying  in  money,  rather  than  by 
a  valuation^ ;  for  Silius  will  not  want  an  estate  for 
pleasure.  But  though  I  can  be  content  with  my 
present  income,  I  can  scarcely  do  with  less.  Whence 
then  am  I  to  find  the  money  ?  Yon  will  get  six 
hundred  sestertia  (4800/.)  from  Hermogenes, 
especially  as  it  is  a  case  of  necessity :  and  I  find 
that  I  have  as  much  in  the  house.  For  the  rest  I 
can  pay  interest  to  Silius,  till  I  discharge  it  by 
means  of  Faberins,  or  somebody  who  is  indebted  to 
him.  There  will  be  something  also  from  other 
quarters.  But  you  will  manage  the  whole  business 
for  me.  In  truth  I  greatly  prefer  these  gardens  to 
those  of  Dnxsus ;  nor  are  they  to  be  compared 

d  Clothes  made  a  considerable  part  of  the  wealth  of 
great  families.  They  were  used  not  only  for  their  nume- 
rous slaves,  but  as  coverings  for  their  oonches. 

c  It  is  most  probable  that  Attious  might  have  offered  to 
assist  him. 

'  So  I  understand  this  imperfect  sentence. 

s  About  sending  the  young  Cicero  to  complete  bis  studies 
at  Athens.8ee  letter  8  of  thfsbook,  note  «. 

1>  See  letter  21  of  this  book,  note  o. 
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together.  BelieTe  me,  I  am  influenced  bat  by  one 
motive,  upon  which  I  know  that  I  am  wild.  Yet 
humour  this  my  folly,  as  you  do.  For  as  to  what 
you  say  of  the  '*  repose  of  old  age  *;"  that  consider, 
ation  is  at  an  end;  I  am  in  pursuit  of  other 
things. 


LETTER  XXVL 
SiCA  writes  me  word,  that  even  if  he  should  not 
come  to  any  agreement  with  A.  Silius,  yet  he  wilt 
come  here  on  the  23d.  I  readily  forgive  your  occu- 
pations, with  which  I  am  well  acquainted ;  and 
doubt  not  of  your  disposition,  or  rather  your  wish 
and  earnest  desire,  that  we  may  be  together.  With 
respect  to  Nicias,  if  I  were  in  a  state  to  enjoy  his 
kindness,  I  should  be  particularly  glad  to  have  him 
with  me ;  but  to  me  solitude  and  retirement  is  a 
province'.  Because  Sica  was  contented  to  bear 
this,  I  am  the  more  desirous  of  seeing  him. 
Besides,  vou  know  the  weakness  and  delicacy  of 
our  friend  Nicias,  and  his  habits  in  regard  to  food. 
Why  then  should  I  be  a  trouble  to  him,  while  he 
can  be  no  pleasure  to  me  ?  Nevertheless,  his  good- 
will is  gratifying  to  me.  One  subject  ^  you  mention 
to  me,  upon  which  I  am  resolved  to  say  nothing  in 
return ;  for  I  hope  I  have  prevailed  with  you  to 
save  me  from  that  trouble.  My  compliments  to 
Filia  and  to  Attica. 


LETTER  XXVn. 
Rbspbctino  the  Silian  affair,  though  the  con- 
ditions are  not  unknown  to  me,  yet  I  expect  to  hear 
all  about  it  to-day  from  Sica.  Cotta's  villa,  which 
you  say  you  do  not  know,  is  beyond  Silius*s,  with 
which  I  think  you  are  acquainted ;  it  is  a  poor 
place,  and  very  smalL  It  has  no  land  about  it ;  no 
space  for  any  other  purpose,  though  enough  for 
what  I  want  I  look  for  notoriety.  But  if  we 
come  to  an  agreement  about  Silius's  gardens,  that 
is,  if  you  agree  (for  it  rests  entirely  with  you)  we 
need  think  no  more  about  Cotta.  With  regard  to 
Cicero,  I  will  do  as  you  mention,  and  shall  leave  it 
to  him  to  fix  the  time.  You  will  get  exchanged  what 
money  is  necessary.  If  yon  find  out  anything  from 
Aledius  you  will,  as  you  mention,  write  me  word. 
I  perceive  from  your  letters,  as  you  must  also  from 
mine,  that  we  have  nothing  new  to  say.  The  same 
subjects  recur  every  day,  and  are  long  since  worn 
out :  yet  can  I  not  refrain  from  writing  daily,  that 
I  may  hear  from  you  in  return.  Upon  the  subject 
of  Brutus,  however,  you  may  have  some  intelli- 
gence ;  for  I  imagine  you  know  by  this  time  where 
he  means  to  wait  for  Fansa.  If,  as  is  usual,  in 
the  nearest  part  of  the  province,  be  will  be  likely 
to  arrive  about  the  beginning  of  next  month.  I 
should  be  glad  if  it  were  later ;  as  I  have  many 
reasons  for  avoiding  Rome ;  so  that  I  even  doubt 
if  I  should  not  offer  him  some  excuse,  which  I  see 
would  be  very  easy.  But  there  is  time  enough  to 
think  of  it.     My  compliments  to  Filia  and  Attica. 

>  In  the  original  la  a  Greek  word  signifying  the  **  con- 
summation, repoee,  or  proper  occupatloD  of  old  age.'* 
The  Mme  oxprenion  is  repeated  in  letters  29  and  44  of  this 
book. 

J  To  which  I  go  with  as  much  delight,  as  another  man 
takes  poaewrion  of  a  government. 

^  The  subject  of  Terentia.  See  letters  18  and  83  of  this 
book. 


LETTER  XXVin. 
I HATK  learned  no  more  about  Silius  from  my  own 
conversation  with  Sica,  than  from  his  letter :  for  he 
wrote  very  accurately.  If  therefore  anything  occurs 
to  yon  in  the  communication  you  may  have  with 
him,  you  will  let  me  know  it  Upon  the  subject  ^ 
about  which  you  suppose  some  notice  has  been 
sent  to  me,  whether  it  has  been  sent  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell ;  certainly  nothing  has  reached  me. 
Do  yon  therefore  proceed  as  you  have  begun; 
and  if  yon  can  so  settle  it  (which,  to  say  the 
truth  I  do  not  expect)  as  to  get  her"  approba- 
tion,  you  may  if  you  please  make  use  of  Cicero. 
It  may  be  of  some  consequence  to  him*,  that  he 
should  appear  to  have  wished  it  for  her  sake :  to 
me  it  signifies  nothing,  excepting  so  far  as  you 
know**,  which  I  greatly  regard.  When  yoa  recall 
me  to  my  usual  habits,  I  must  say  that  I  have  long 
since  mourned  for  the  republic,  though  I  did  it 
more  gently ;  for  I  had  something  on  which  my 
mind  could  repose.  Now  I  am  quite  incapable  ot 
maintaining  the  same  intercourse  and  way  of  life. 
Nor  in  this  do  I  think  that  I  need  trouble  myself 
with  the  opinions  of  other  people  :  my  own  inward 
sense  is  of  more  weight  with  me  than  the  talk  of 
the  world.  While  I  have  been  consoling,  myself  in 
study,  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfi^  with  the 
advantage  I  have  gained.  I  have  lessened  my 
repining;  my  sorrow  I  neither  could,  nor,  if  I 
could,  should  I  wish  it.  You  rightly  interpret  my 
wishes  respecting  Triarius.  But  do  nothing  with- 
out their  approbation.  I  love  him  even  in  his 
death  ;  I  am  the  guardian  of  his  children,  and  bear 
affection  towards  the  whole  family.  With  regard 
to  the  Castrician  business,  if  Castrictus  wishes  to 
receive  a  price  for  his  slaves,  and  will  consent  to  its  . 
being  paid  in  the  manner  that  payments  are  now 
made  ',  certainly  nothing  is  more  convenient.  But 
if  he  is  determined  to  take  away  the  slaves  them- 
selves,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  equitable ; 
since  you  desire  me  to  tell  you  what  I  think.  I 
should  be  sorry  that  my  brother  Quintus  should 
have  any  trouble  about  it.  And  I  think  I  under- 
stand that  you  are  of  the  same  opinion  *i.  If  Pubtius 
waits  for  the  equinox,  as  you  say  Aledius  told  you, 
I  suppose  he  will  soon  sail'.  He  told  me  he  . 
should  go  by  way  of  Sicily.  Whethchr  he  does  go, 
and  when,  I  should  like  to  know.  And  I  wish,  at 
some  time  when  it  is  convenient  to  you,  that  yoa 
would  visit  the  little  Lentulus*,  and  send  him  such 
of  my  slaves  as  you  think  proper.  Compliments 
to  Pilia  and  Attica. 


LETTER    XXIX. 
SrLTus,  you  say,  is  to  be  with  you  to-day.    To- 
morrow therefore,  or  rather  when  you  can,  yon 

1  Cicero's  will.    Bee  letter  18  of  Uiis  book.    •  TerentiaX 

"  That  so  Terentia  might  consider  him  In  her  wilL  8e« 
letter  19  of  this  book. 

o  So  far  aa  his  duty  is  concerned.  See  letter  19  of  tUa 
book. 

p  By  the  appraiaement  of  property.  See  letter  81  of  this 
book,  note  o. 

q  Namely,  that  it  is  not  equitable  to  take  away  the  davca 
from  Quintus,  who  seems  to  have  agreed  with  Castricins 
about  a  price  for  them,  but  could  not  immediately  procoiw 
the  money. 

r  To  Africa.   See  letter  94  of  this  book. 

•  The  son  of  Tullia  and  of  Cornelius  Lentulus  Dolabella. 
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will  let  me  know  if  yoa  have  anything  to  tell  me 
after  having  seen  him.  1  do  not  wish  to  avoid 
Brains^  yet  I  do  not  expect  to  derive  from  him  any 
consolatioo.  But  there  are  reasons  why  I  should 
not  like  to  be  at  Rome  at  this  time ;  if  these  con- 
tinae,  I  must  devise  some  excuse  to  Brutus  ;  and, 
as  things  now  are,  they  seem  likely  to  continue. 
Pray  bring  this  business  of  the  gardens  to  some 
conclusion.  The  chief  object  is  what  you  know. 
Another  consideration  is,  that  I  want  something 
for  myself.  For  I  can  neither  bear  to  live  in  the 
world  nor  to  be  at  a  distance  from  you.  For  this  my 
design  I  find  nothing  more  suitable  than  that  place. 
Upon  this  subject  I  am  persuaded  of  your  concur- 
rence ;  and  the  more  so  because  I  think  (and  I 
understand  you  are  of  the  same  opinion)  that  I  am 
regarded  with  great  affection  by  Oppius  and  Balbus. 
I  would  have  you  communicate  to  them  how 
earnestly,  and  why,  I  wish  for  these  gardens;  but 
that  it  can  only  be  done  when  that  Faberian  business 
is  settled.  Find  out  therefore  whether  they  will 
sanction  it* ;  or  how  far  they  can  be  induced,  if  I 
forego  part  of  my  claim  upon  early  payment ;  for 
I  despair  of  getting  the  whole.  In  short  you  will 
discover  if  they  are  disposed  to  give  me  any  assist- 
ance towards  this  design.  If  they  will,  it  is  a 
great  point  gained ;  if  not,  let  us  strive  by  any 
means  to  accomplish  it  Consider  it  as  that  ancient 
*'  repose  of  old  age,''  as  you  expressed  it,  or  as  my 
tomb.  Nothing  more  is  to  be  thought  of  that  place 
at  Ostia.  If  I  cannot  get  this,  I  must  try  about 
Damasippus's.  Lamia's  I  conceive  to  be  unattain- 
able. 


LETTER  XXX. 

I  THINK  what  I  shall  say  to  you  ;  but  there  is 
really  nothing.  The  same  day  after  day.  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  going  to  see  Lentolus.  Let 
him  have  what  servants,  and  what  number  you  think 
right.  Respecting  Silios's  inclination  to  sell,  and 
respecting  the  price,  you  seem  to  apprehend,  in 
the  first  place,  that  he  may  not  choose  it ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  that  he  may  not  accede  to  the  terms. 
Sica  is  of  a  different  opinion  ;  but  I  agree  with  you. 
.  However,  I  have  written  to  Egnatius,  as  he  wished. 
I  have  no  obj.ection  to  your  speaking  with  Clodius 
according  to  Silius's  desire  ;  and  this  is  better  than 
that  I  should  write  to  Clodius,  as  he  asked  me  to 
do.  With  regard  to  Castricius's  slaves",  I  think 
it  best  that  Egnatius  ^  should  manage  it ;  as  you 
mention  that  you  suppose  will  be  done.  Fray  see 
that  the  account  is  settled  with  Ovia  ^.  Since  you 
say  that  it  was  night  *  when  you  wrote,  I  shall 
expect  something  more  in  to-day's  letter. 

*  Whether  Oppitu  and  Balbua,  who  were  concerned 
Jointly  with  Faberlus  in  conducting  Cteaur's  affairs,  would 
undertake  to  promote  the  payment  to  Cicero,  especially  if 
he  consented  to  relinquish  part  of  his  chifm  on  prompt 
payment  of  the  remainder.    Bee  letter  47  of  this  book. 

■  Bee  letter  W  of  tliis  book. 

▼  Egnatius  ^a»  a  banker  employed  by  both  Marcus  and 
Quintns  Cicero.    In  this  transsotion  the  latter  was  con- 


«  Bee  letter  81  of  this  book. 

X  It  la  to  be  supposed  that  Atticus  had  alleged  this  as  a 
eaaom  for  abruptly  concluding  his  latter. 


LETTER   XXXI. 

SiCA  will  be  surprised  at  Silius's  having  changed 
his  mindr.  For  my  part,  I  am  more  surprised  at 
your  saying,  that  if  I  should  suggest  a  different 
purchase,  (which  he  will  not  hear  of,  having  des- 
tined it  to  some  other  purpose,)  you  think  he  may 
be  induced  to  sell.  For  he  imputes  to  his  son  the 
cause  of  his  refusal ;  which  seems  to  me  not 
unreasonable,  considering  that  his  son  is  everything 
he  could  wish.  You  ask  me  what  is  the  highest 
price  I  would  give ;  and  how  much  I  prefer  these 
gardens  to  those  of  Dmsus.  I  have  never  been 
there.  The  Coponian  villa'  I  know  to  be  old,  and 
not  large,  and  that  it  has  a  noble  wood.  But  I 
know  the  produce  of  neither ;  which  however  I 
think  it  would  be  prudent  to  ascertain :  though 
either  of  them  are  valuable  to  me  from  my  parti- 
cular circumstances,  not  from  the  computation  of 
their  real  worth.  But  I  would  have  you  consider 
whether  it  is  in  my  power  to  purchase  them.  If  I 
could  sell  the  Faberian  property,  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  conclude  even  on  prompt  payment  for 
Silius's,  if  only  he  can  be  induced  to  sell.  If  he 
refuses  to  sell,  I  would  apply  to  Drusus  on  the 
terms  which  Egnatius  told  you  he  demanded. 
Hermogenes*  may  also  be  a  great -assistance  to  me 
in  making  a  prompt  payment.  Do  you  only 
admit  of  my  being  in  the  disposition  of  one  who  is 
desirous  of  purchasing  :  yet  while  I  am  a  slave  to 
my  wishes  and  my  grief,  I  am  willing  to  be  directed 
by  you.  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Egnatius  ^, 
should  he  have  any  conversation  with  you,  you 
will  let  me  know ;  for  it  will  be  most  convenient  to 
negotiate  through  him  ;  and  this  I  think  should  be 
done,  for  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  come  to 
any  conclusion  with  Silius.  Compliments  to  Pilia 
and  Attica.  1  have  written  this  with  my  own 
hand.    Pray  think  what  is  to  be  done. 


LETTER  XXXIL 

PuBLitiA*  has  written  to  me  to  say  that  her 
mother,  in  a  conversation  with  Publilius**,  agreed 
to  come  with  him  to  visit  me  ;  and  she  adds,  that 
if  I  would  permit  her,  she  would  come  at  the  same 
time.  She  uses  many  entreaties  for  this  purpose, 
and  begs  me  to  write  in  answer.  You  see  how 
embarrassing  this  is.  I  replied  that  I  was  even 
more  afflicted,  than  when  I  had  told  her  I  wished  to 
be  alone ;  and  therefore  was  not  disposed  to  let  her 
come  to  me  at  this  time.  I  thought,  if  I  made  no 
reply,  that  she  would  come  with  her  mother.  Now 
I  do  not  think  she  will :  for  it  was  evident  that  the# 
letter  was  not  her  own.  But  I  wish  to  avoid 
altogether,  what  I  see  will  happen,  that  they  should 
come  to  me.     There  is  only  oqe  way  of  avoiding 

7  See  letter  25  of  this  book. 

*  Supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Dmsns's. 

•  A  debtor  of  Cicero's.    Bee  letter  25  of  this  book. 

b  This  letter  probably  respected  the  sale  of  Drusus's  plaoa 
But  it  may  be  obflenred  that  Egnatius,  as  Cicero's  agent,  had 
some  concern  with  Silius  likewlae.  and  with  Castiicius,  as 
appears  by  the  preceding  letters;  though  the  latter  was  on 
Quintus's  account. 

c  Cicero,  after  being  divorced  from  Terentia,  had  mar- 
ried Publilia. 

<*  Brother  to  Publilia. 

S  D 
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it  *  ;  which  I  do  not  like ;  bat  it  is  necessary.  I 
now  therefore  beg  yon  to  find  oat  how  long  I  may 
remain  here,  without  being  molested.  Yoa  will 
maoage  this,  as  you  mention,  with  pradence.  I 
wish  you  would  propose  to  Cicero,  provided  it 
appears  to  you  reasonable,  that  he  should  accom- 
modate the  expenses  of  this  foreign  residence  to 
the  rents  arising  from  Argiletas  and  Aventinas', 
which  would  easily  have  satisfied  him,  if  he  had 
been  at  Rome,  and  hired  a  house,  as  he  thought  of 
doing.  And  when  you  have  made  this  proposal  to 
him,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  arrange  the 
rest  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  may  out  of  those 
rents  supply  him  with  what  is  necessary.  I  will 
engage  that  the  expenses  of  neither  Bibulus,  nor 
Acidinus,  nor  Messala,  mho  I  hear  are  to  be  at 
Athens,  will  exceed  the  receipts  from  those  rents. 
I  wish  you  therefore  first  to  see  who  are  the  people 
to  hire  them,  and  at  what  rate ;  then,  that  there 
may  be  somebody'  who  will  pay  to  the  day ;  like- 
wise what  provision  and  equipage  is  wanted  by  the 
way.  At  Athens  there  can  certainly  be  no  occasion 
for  horses  ;  and  I  have  at  home  more  than  can  be 
wanted  for  his  use  on  the  road;  as  you  also 
obsenre. 


LETTER  XXXIII. 
I  SHOULD  like,  as  I  told  you  in  my  letter  yester- 
day, if  Silius  prove  such  as  you  suppose,  and 
Drusus  be  unaccommodating,  that  you  should 
make  overtures  to  Damasippos.  He  has,  I  think, 
allotted  portions  on  the  shore,  of  I  know  not  how 
many  acres,  at  a  fixed  price,  with  which  I  am  not 
acquainted.  Whatever  arrangements  you  make, 
you  will  let  me  know.  I  am  very  anxious  about 
my  little  Attica's  health;  and  should  even  fear 
there  was  some' mismanagement ;  but  that  the 
integrity  of  the  tutor,  and  attention  of  the  physician, 
and  the  regularity  of  the  whole  family  in  every 
way,  forbid  me  to  entertain  such  a  suspicion. 
Take  care  then.     I  can  say  no  more. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 
Hkrb  I  could  remain  contentedly  for  one  in 
trouble,  even  without  Sica ;  for  Tiro  is  better.  But 
since  you  say  that  I  mast  take  care  I  am  not 
molested  (by  which  I  understand  that  you  are 
unacquainted  with  the  certain  day  of  their  journey  ^) 
I  have  thought  it  more  convenient  for  me  to  go 
thither  K  And  I  perceive  that  you  are  of  the  same 
opinion.  To-morrow  therefore  to  Sica's  villa  near 
^Rome ;  thence,  as  you  advise,  I  think  of  going 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  Ficulea.  Respecting 
what  you  wrote  to  me,  as  I  am  coming  up  myself, 
we  will  see  about  it  together.  I  am  most  sensible 
.  of  your  kindness,%liligence  and  prudence,  both  in 
the  management  of  my  affairs,  and  in  consulting 
and  advising  me  in  the  letters  you  send. 

«  By  going  hlmadf  to  see  them.    Bee  letter  34  of  this 
book. 
f  Argiletns  and  Aventinos  were  districts  of  Rome. 
E  Somebody  to  collect  the  rente,  and  pay  them  regularly. 
^  See  letter  38  of  this  book.  i  To  Rome. 


LETTER  XXXV. 
Should  you  have  come  to  any  understanding 
with  Silius,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  it 
the  very  day  that  I  arrive  at  Sica 'a  house ;  and 
especially  what  part  he  wishes  to  have  excepted. 
For  when  you  mention  the  boundary,  we  most 
take  care  that  it  be  not  the  very  place,  for  the  sake 
of  which,  as  you  know,  I  have  been  led  to  think  of 
the  whole  business.  I  send  you  a  letter  from 
Hirtius,  which  is  both  recent  and  kindly  written. 
Before  I  last  parted  from  you,  it  never  entered  into 
my  mind  that  a  sum  was  to  be  distributed  to  the 
people,  equal  to  the  excess  above  a  certain  expense 
allowed  by  law  to  be  laid  out  on  a  monument. 
This  would  not  much  affect  roe,  but  that  somehow 
(perhaps  foolishly)  I  should  not  like  it  to  be  called 
by  any  other  name,  than  that  of  a  temple.  But 
however  I  may  wish  this,  I  doubt  if  I  shall  be  able 
to  attain  it  without  altering  the  situatioui.  Pray 
consider  how  this  is.  For  though  I  am  less 
impatient,  and  have  nearly  collected  myeelf ;  yet  I 
stand  in  need  of  your  coonsel.  Therefore  I  entreat 
yon  again  and  again  more  earnestly,  than  you  like, 
or  bear  to  be  entreated  by  me,  to  embrace  this 
subject  with  your  whole  heart. 


LETTER  XXXYL 

I  WISH  to  have  a  temple :  from  this  I  am  not 
to  be  diverted.  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  a  monument ;  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  legal  penalty,  as  that  I  may  accomplish  the 
deification.  This  1  might  do  by  erecting  it  near 
the  house ;  but,  as  I  have  often  said,  I  am  afraid 
of  a  change  of  possessors.  In  an  open  field, 
wherever  I  should  erect  it,  it  seems  probable  that 
it  may  retain  the  respect  of  posterity.  You  must 
bear  with  this  weakness  of  mine ;  for  such  I  ac- 
knowledge  it  to  be.  I  cannot  communicate,  not 
even  with  myself,  so  freely  as  with  you.  If  the 
thing,  the  place,  the  design,  meets  your  spproba-  ; 
tion,  I  beg  yoa  to  read  over  the  law  and  send  it  to 
me.  If  any  method  of  avoiding  it  should  occor,  1 
shall  avail  myself  of  it.  If  you  write  to  Bnitus, 
unless  you  think  it  improper,  scold  him  for  object- 
ing to  be  in  Cumanum  on  account  of  the  reason 
which  he  mentioned  to  you :  for,  to  my  apprehension, 
he  could  do  nothing  more  uncivil.  If  you  think  it 
right  to  proceed  in  the  affair  of  the  temple,  as  I 
hsve  begun,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  exhort  | 
and  quicken  CluatiusK  For,  even  if  another  situ- 
adon  appear  preferable,  I  imagine  I  shall  still  want 
his  advice  and  assistance.  To-morrow  you  will 
perhaps  be  at  your  villa  ^ 


LETTER  XXXVIL 

Ybsterdat  I  received  two  letters  from  yov; 
one  by  Hilarius,  dated  the  day  before, — the  other 
by  the  messenger  on  the  same  day.  The  same  day 
also  I  received  one  from  ^gypta  the  fk«ed-man, 

J  There  were  already  many  monuments  erected  In  tfaeae 
gardens  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  amongst  which  ft    i 
would  be  difficult  to  difltingnieh  the  temple  he  pvopoeed    j 
to  consecrate  to  his  daughter. 

k  Seeletter  18  of  this  book.  1  Nc 
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saying  that  Pilia  and  Attica  were  quite  well.  This 
last  was  delivered  to  me  the  thirteenth  day.  I 
thank  yoa  for  sending  me  Brutus's  letter.  He 
wrote  also  to  me.  This  letter  I  send  you,  and 
likewise  a  copy  of  my  answer  to  it.  Respecting 
the  temple,  if  you  find  nothing  for  me  in  the  gar 
dens  (which  you  may  surely  find,  if  you  have  Siat 
regard  for  me  which  you  certainly  have),  1  highly 
approve  your  proposal  about  Tusealanum.  How. 
ever  judicious  you  may  be  in  your  plans,  as  indeed 
you  are,  yet,  unless  you  took  a  real  interest  in  my 
obtaining  what  I  so  ardently  wish,  that  idea  could 
never  have  come  so  appositely  into  your  mind.  But 
somehow  I  require  notoriety.  Therefore  you  must 
accomplish  for  me  the  possession  of  these  gardens. 
The  most  frequented  are  Scapula's ;  besides,  there 
is  the  vicinity  to  where  you  are,  that  it  may  not 
occupy  the  whole  day  to  go  thither.  For  this 
reason  I  should  exceedingly  wish  you  to  confer 
with  Otho",  if  he  is  in  Rome,  before  your  de- 
parture. If  there  is  nothing  to  be  had,  though 
you  are  used  to  bear  with  my  folly,  yet  I  shall  go 
on  till  I  make  you  quite  angry;  for  Drusus  at  least 
is  disposed  to  sell.  If  then  there  is  anything  else, 
it  will  not  be  my  fiiult  if  I  do  not  buy  it ;  but  in 
this  I  beg  you  to  take  care  that  I  commit  no  error. 
The  surest  way  of  taking  care  is,  if  I  can  accom- 
plish anything  about  Scapula's  gardens'*.  I  wish 
you  likewise  to  inform  me  how  long  you  will  stay 
in  your  villa  near  Rome.  I  have  need  of  your 
fiivour  and  your  influence  vrith  Terentia ;  but  you 
will  do  as  you  think  right :  for  I  know  that  where 
anything  concerns  me  you  take  more  interest  in  it 
than  I  do  myself.  Hirtius  has  written  to  me  that 
Sex.  Pompeius*^  has  left  Corduba  and  fled  into  the 
more  northern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  that  Cnaeus 
has  fled  I  know  not  whither,  for  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence. I  know  nothing  more.  He  dates  his 
letter  from  Narbonne,  the  18th  of  April.  You 
wrote  to  me  doubtfully  about  the  shipwreck  of 
Caninias;  let  me  know  therefore  if  any  certain 
intelligence  has  arrived.  With  respect  to  your 
calling  me  from  my  sadness,  you  will  greatly  relieve 
me  if  you  can  find  a  place  for  the  temple.  Many 
things  occur  to  my  mind  in  favour  of  the  deifica- 
tion ;  but  I  am  greatly  in  want  of  a  situation. 
Again,  therefore,  see  Otho  about  it. 


LETTER  XXXVIII. 

I  HAVE  no  doubt  you  were  very  busy,  which  was 
the  reason  of  your  not  sending  me  any  letter  :  but 
he  was  an  idle  fellow  not  to  attend  your  convenience 
when  he  was  sent  for  that  very  purpose.  At  this 
time,  unless  anything  has  detained  you,  I  imagine 
you  are  in  your  villa.  I  continue  writing  here  all 
day  without  any  relief,  but  yet  with  some  distraction 
of  attention.  Asinius  Pollio  has  written  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  our  unnatural  relation  i*.  What  the 
younger  Balbus  lately  intimated  pretty  plainly,  and 
Dolabella  more  reservedly,  he  has  openly  declared. 
I  should  be  deeply  concerned  if  there  were  any 

n  otho  might  probably  be  one  of  Scapula's  hetra. 

■  It  was  to  be  expected  that  Scapula,  being  lately  dead, 
his  heim  would  be  obliged  to  sell  these  gardens  in  order  to 
divide  the  property. 

o  Sextos  and  Cama»  Pompeins  were  the  sons  of  Gneus 
Pompeins  Magnus. 

P  Young  Q.  CioeroL 


room  for  new  sources  of  grief.  But  can  anything 
be  more  abominable  ?  What  a  dangerous  man  ! 
Though  for  my  part — but  I  will  restrain  my  feel- 
ing. Let  me  hear  from  you,  as  you  may  be  at 
leisure ;  for  there  is  nothing  that  presses.  As  to 
what  you  say,  that  I  ought  now  to  show  the  firm- 
ness of  my  mind, — and  that  some  speak  of  me 
more  severely  than  either  you  or  Brutus  ivrite :  if 
any  persons  suppose  that  my  mind  is  broken  and 
has  lost  its  energy,  let  them  know  the  extent  and 
kind  of  studies  in  which  I  am  engaged, — and  I 
conceive,  if  they  are  men,  they  will  think  either 
that  I  do  not  deserve  reproof,  having  so  far  roused 
myself  as  to  bring  my  mind  disengaged  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  difficult  questions ;  or  if  I  have  chosen 
this  method  of  diverting  my  grief,  which  is  at  once 
the  most  liberal  and  the  most  worthy  of  a  man  of 
learning,  that  I  ought  rather  to  be  commended. 
But  while  I  do  everything  that  I  can  for  my  relief, 
do  you  effect  that<i,  for  which  I  jterceive  you  are 
not  less  earnest  than  I  am.  I  seem  to  owe  this  to 
myself,  and  to  be  incapable  of  ease  till  I  have  dis- 
charged it,  or  seen  a  prospect  of  discharging  it, — 
that  is,  till  I  have  a  place  such  as  I  want  If 
Scapula's  heirs,  as  you  say  that  Otho  told  you, 
mean  to  have  the  gardens  divided  into  four  parts 
and  valued,  there  is  indeed  no  room  for  a  purchaser. 
But  if  they  are  to  be  publicly  sold,  we  will  see  what 
can  be  done.  That  Publician  place,  belonging  to 
Trebonius  and  C asinius,  was  offered  me  :  but  you 
know  it  is  a  mere  bam  ;  and  I  do  not  approve  of 
it  at  all.  Clodia's  I  like ;  but  apprehend  it  is  not  to 
be  sold.  Though  you  say  you  quite  revolt  from 
Drustts's  gardens,  yet  I  must  be  content  with 
those,  unless  you  can  find  something  else.  The 
building  I  do  not  regard ;  for  I  shall  build  nothing 
more  than  I  should  do  otherwise.  The  4th  and 
5th  books  of  Antisthenes*s  Cyrus  please  me  like 
the  other  works  of  the  same  author,  who  is  more 
ingenious  than  learned. 


LETTER  XXXIX. 
Whbk  the  messenger  arrived  without  a  letter 
from  you,  I  supposed  the  reason  of  your  not 
writing  to  be  that  you  had  written  the  day  before 
what  I  answered  in  that  letter.  Yet  I  had  expected 
to  hear  something  relating  to  the  letter  of  Asinius 
Pollio.  But  I  measure  your  leisure  too  much  by 
my  own.  However,  unless  there  should  be  some- 
thing of  importance,  I  would  not  have  you  think 
it  necessary  to  write  till  you  are  quite  at  liberty. 
I  would  do  as  you  advise  about  the  messengers,  if 
there  were  any  letters  of  consequence,  as  there 
were  formerly ;  when,  during  the  shorter  days,  yet 
the  messengers  constantly  returned  to  their  time. 
And  there  was  something,  as  Silius,  Drusus,  and 
some  other  matters.  Now,  if  it  were  not  for  Otho, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  write  about :  even  that 
is  deferred.  Yet  I  find  relief  when  I  talk  with  you 
in  my  absence ;  and  still  more  when  I  read  your 
letters.  But  since  you  are  out  of  town  (for  so  I 
suppose),  and  there  is  no  particular  occasion  for 
writing,  our  correspondence  may  rest  till  something 
new  occurs. 

q  The  procuring  a  proper  situation  for  a  temple  to  be 
consecrated  to  his  daughter. 
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LETTER  XL. 
What  will  be  the  nature  of  Caesar's  censure'  in 
opposition  to  my  commendation^  I  see  from  the 
book  which  Hirtius  has  sent  me,  in  which  he  col- 
lects together  the  faults  of  Cato.  while  he  speaks 
very  highly  of  me.  I  have,  therefore,  sent  the 
book  to  Musca,  that  he  might  give  it  to  your 
librarians, — for  I  wish  to  have  it  made  public ;  and 
that  this  may  be  the  sooner  done,  I  should  be  glad 
if  you  would  give  directions  to  your  people.  I 
often  attempt  to  compose  something  in  the  way  of 
advice*,  but  I  cannot  please  myself.  In  this  I  am 
countenanced  by  the  address  of  Aristotle  and  of 
Theopompus  to  Alexander.  But  what  resem- 
blance is  there  between  the  two  cases  ?  They 
wrote  what  was  at  once  honourable  to  themselves 
and  agreeable  to  Alexander.  Can  you  devise  any- 
thing of  such  a  kind  ?  As  for  me,  I  can  suggest 
nothing.  When  you  say  that  you  fear  my  influence 
and  authority  may  be  lessened  by  this  my  grief,  I 
know  not  what  people  should  either  blame  or  re- 
quire. Is  it  that  I  should  not  grieve  ?  How  is 
that  possible  ?  That  I  should  not  sink  under  it  ? 
Who  ever  did  so  less?  While  I  remained  at  your 
house,  whom  did  I  exclude?  Who,  that  came, 
could  be  offended  with  me  ?  From  you  I  went  to 
Astura.  Those  lively  spirits  who  find  fault  with 
me  cannot  read  so  much  as  I  wrote.  How  well,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose :  but  the  kind  of  writing 
was  such  as  nobody  with  a  broken  spirit  could 
execute.  I  have  been  thirty  days  in  my  gardens*. 
Who  ever  found  a  want  of  access  to  me,  or  of  free 
conversation?  And  now  I  am  so  engaged  in  read- 
ing and  in  writing,  that  my  attendants  find  it  more 
difficult  to  bear  their  leisure  than  I  to  bear  my 
labour.  If  anybody  asks  why  I  am  not  at  Rome  ? 
Because  it  is  the  recess.  Why  I  am  not  in  any  of 
my  farms,  which  are  suitable  to  such  a  time? 
Because  I  could  not  easily  bear  so  much  company. 
Therefore  I  remain,  where  he"  who  possessed  that 
excellent  place  at  Baise  used  every  year  to  spend 
this  season.  When  I  come  to  Rome,  neither  my 
looks  nor  conversation  will  subject  me  to  reproof. 
I  have  lost  for  ever  that  gaiety  with  which  I  used 
to  season  the  sadness  of  ^ese  times ;  but  there  will 
be  found  no  want  of  constancy  and  firmness  either 
in  my  mind  or  speech.  Respecting  Scapula's 
gardens,  it  seems  possible,  partly  by  your  influence 
partly  by  mine,  to  get  them  submitted  to  public 
auction.  Unless  this  is  done  I  shall  be  excluded. 
But  if  we  come  to  an  open  sale,  my  desire  of  pos- 
session will  outweigh  Otho's  wealth  :  for  as  to 
what  you  mention  about  Lentnlus,  it  does  not  rest 
upon  that.  Let  but  the  Faberian  business^  be 
settled,  and  continue  to  exert  yourself  as  you  do, 
and  I  shall  get  what  I  want.  In  answer  to  your 
inquiry  how  long  I  shall  remain  here,— it  will  be  a 
few  days  ;  but  I  am  not  certain  :  as  soon  as  I  have 
determined,  I  will  write  to  yon.  Do  you  likewise 
let  me  know  how  long  you  mean  to  stay  in  your 
villa.  The  very  day  on  which  I  send  this  1  have  also 
received,  both  by  letter  and  by  word  of  mouth,  the 
same  account  you  mention  of  Rlia  and  of  Attica. 


r  Cnar  wrote  a  piece  called  '*  Anti-Cato,"  in  answer  to 
Cicero's  panegj'ric,  called  **  Cato.** 

*  To  C«nar,  and  probably  at  Atticus'  soggestion.     Bee 
letter  44  of  this  book. 

*  At  Astura.  "  It  Is  uncertain  of  whom  he  speaks. 
▼  See  letter  S9  of  this  book. 


LETTER  XLI. 
I  HAVB  nothing  to  say ;  yet  I  wish  to  koow 
where  you  are, — and,  if  you  are  gone,  or  going,  out 
of  town,  when  you  mean  to  return.  Yon  will 
therefore  inform  me.  And  respecting  my  move- 
ments, which  you  desire  to  know,  I  have  de- 
termined to  be  at  Lannvium  on  the  14th,  and 
from  thence  to  go  the  day  following  either  to  Tns- 
culanum  or  to  Rome ;  which  I  do,  you  shall  know 
the  same  day.  You  know  how  querulous  misfor- 
tune is, — ^not  indeed  towards  you ;  but  yet  I  am 
grown  very  impatient  about  the  temple  :  and  unless 
this  is,  I  do  not  say  completed,  but  unless  I  see  it 
in  progress,  I  will  venture  to  say  (and  yon  will 
receive  it  as  you  are  accustomed),  my  vexation  will 
vent  itself  upon  you,  however  undeservedly.  But 
you  will  bear  with  me  in  writing  this,  as  you  do, 
and  have  borne  with  all  my  weaknesses.  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  you  collect  all  your  consolations  in 
this  one  object.  If  you  ask,  what  it  is  I  wish  for  ? 
First  Scapula's  gardens,  then  Clodia's ;  afterwards, 
if  Silius  refuses  and  Drusus  is  unreasonable,  those 
of  Cusinius  and  Trebonius ;  I  believe  they  belong 
now  to  Terentius  ;  I  know  they  did  belong  to 
Rebilus.  But  if  you  prefer  Tusculanum,  as  you  have 
signified  in  some  of  your  letters,  I  shall  not  object 
to  it  This  then  is  what  you  must  aooompliah,  if 
you  wish  me  to  be  comforted;  whom  you  now 
accuse  more  severely  than  is  natural  to  you ;  but 
you  do  it  from  your  great  affection,  and  overcome 
perhaps  by  my  foolishness.  Yet  if  you  wish  me  to 
be  comforted  this  is  the  greatest  comfort ;  or,  if 
you  would  know  the  truth,  the  only  one.  If  you 
have  read  HirCius's  letter, — which  I  consider  as  a 
specimen  of  the  censure  that  Caesar  has  written 
upon  Cato, — I  should  like  yon  to  inform  me,  at 
your  convenience,  what  you  think  of  it.  To  return 
to  the  subject  of  the  temple ;  unless  it  is  finished 
this  summer,  which  is  yet  all  before  us,  I  shall  not 
think  myself  free  from  guilt  ^. 


LETTER  XLIL 
(Grav,  xliii.) 
I  HAVB  determined  to  sleep  at  Lanuvtum  on  the 
14th,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  before  ;  from  thenoe  I 
shall  go  either  to  Rome  or  to  Tusculannm.  You 
shall  know  both  beforehand.  Yon  do  rightly  in 
taking  no  notice  of  the  relief  which  this  business 
may  justly  afford  me ;  it  being  such,  believe  me, 
as  you  could  not  suppose.  The  thing  itself  shows 
how  earnestly  I  desire  it,  when  I  venture  to  confess 
it  to  you,  who,  I  suspect,  do  not  very  much  approve 
of  it :  but  in  this  you  must  bear  with  my  weakness. 
Bear  with  it?  Nay,  you  must  even  forward  it. 
About  Otho  I  dare  not  hope ;  perhaps  becanae  I 
wish  it.  Besides,  the  purchase  exceeds  my  ability, 
especially  in  opposition  to  one  who  is  both  desixons 
of  having  it,  and  rich,  and  one  of  the  heirs.  Next 
to  this  I  should  like  Clodia's.  But  if  these  cannot 
be  had,  conclude  what  you  wilL  I  consider  myself 
bound  by  a  stricter  obligation  than  anybody  ever 
was  by  that  of  a  vow.  You  will  see,  likewise,  the 
Trebonian  gardens,  notwithstanding  the  owners  are 


w  In  letter  18of  this  book  he  had  said  that  he  c 
himself  as  bound  by  a  vow.  He  alludes  to  the  si 
likewise  in  letter  49  of  this  book. 
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absent ;  and  as  I  mentioned  to  yon  yesterday,  you 
will  think  also  about  Tusculannm.  The  summer 
must  certainly  not  be  suffered  to  slip  away  without 
doing  something. 


LETTER  XLIII. 
(Grav.  Book  ziii.  Letter^xxii.) 
I  ENTIRELY  approve  of  what  you  mention  about 
Virgilius's  portion*.  You  will  therefore  act  ac- 
cordingly. That  is  my  first  wish^  ;  next  to  that, 
Clodia's ;  and  if  1  can  get  neither,  I  fear  I  may 
become  outrageous  and  rush  upon  Drusus.  I 
know  no  moderation  in  my  desire  of  that  object, 
which  you  know.  Therefore  at  intervak  I  incline 
to  Tusculanum.  For  anything  is  better  than  not 
to  have  it  finished  this  summer.  In  my  present 
state,  I  have  no  place  where  I  can  be  more  at  my 
ease  than  at  Astura.  But  as  those  who  are  with 
me  hasten  away  (I  suppose  because  they  cannot 
bear  my  sadness) ;  though  I  should  be  very  well 
content  to  remain  ;  yet,  as  I  mentioned  to  you,  I 
shall  go  from  hence,  that  I  may  not  appear  de- 
serted. But  which  way  ?  To  Lanuvinm  ?  I  try* 
to  go  to  Tusculanum ;  but  will  immediately  let  you 
know.  You  will  bring  your  writing*  to  an  end. 
For  my  own  part,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  how  much 
I  write  in  the  day ;  and  even  in  the  night ;  for  I 
get  no  sleep.  Yesterday  also  I  accomplished  a 
letter  to  C»sar,  because  you  seemed  to  wish  it. 
And  if  you  thought  it  expedient,  there  is  no  harm 
in  its  being  written.  As  things  are  at  present, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  sending  it ;  but  tjiis  shall 
be  as  you  please.  I  will  however  send  yon  a  copy 
of  it,  perhaps  fromLanuvium,  unless  it  happens  that 
I  go  to  Rome.    But  you  shall  know  to-morrow. 


LETTER  XLIV. 
I  AM  very  well  pleased  that  Hirtius  should  have 
written  to  you  with  sympathy  about  me,  for  he  has 
done  it  kindly ;  and  I  am  still  better  pleased  that 
you  should  not  have  sent  me  his  letter,  for  you 
have  done  it  even  more  kindly.  I  wish  the  book, 
which  he  sent  me  upon  Cato,  to  be  published  by 
your  librarians  for  this  reason,  that  his  praise  may 
be  exalted  by  the  censure  of  that  party.  In  acting 
through  Mustella  you  have  a  person  extremely 
proper,  and  one  who  has  been  kindly  disposed 
towards  me  ever  since  the  Pontian^  business. 
Therefore  get  something  done*'.  What  else,  but  to 
secure  access  to  a  purchaser **  ?  This  may  be  done 
through  any  of  the  heirs.  And  I  apprehend  Mus- 
tella* will  do  it,  if  you  ask  him.    You  will  thus 

z  Yirgllitts  wu  one  of  the  hetrs  of  Scapula,  together  with 
Otho,  Miutella,  and  Crispus. 
7  Scapula's  gardens. 

*  His  difficulty  consisted  in  overooming  his  repugnance 
to  visit  a  place  which  sadly  reminded  him  of  his  daughter. 

■  Attions  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  settling  his 
accounts,  with  which  these  letters,  Hterat,  were  probably 
connected.  Compare  this  with  what  he  repeats  in  the 
following  letter,  ted  quato  eonfiee^  et  U  vaevum  redde 
nobit. 

b  Ferhape  some  persoii  whom  Cicero  had  defended,  or 
otherwise  assisted. 

«  In  finding  a  place  to  erect  a  temple  to  TuUla. 

d  To  get  Scapula's  gardens  exposed  to  public  sale. 

•  Mustella  appears  to  have' been  one  of  Scapula's  heirs. 


procure  for  me  the  place  which  1  wish,  for  the 
purpose  which  1  have  at  heart ;  and  betides,  *'  a 
repose  for  my  old  age^"  For  those  of  Silius, 
and  of  Drusus,  do  not  appear  to  me  sufficiently 
respectable  for  a  family  residence.  How  would  it 
become  one  to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in 
such  a  villa  as  that?  I  should  therefore  prefer, 
first,  Otho's;  and,  next  to  that,  Clodia's.  If 
nothing  can  be  done,  either  some  stratagem  must  be 
practised  upon  Drusus',  or  1  must  be  content  with 
Tusculanum.  *  In  shutting  yourself  up  at  home, 
you  have  acted  prudently.  But  pray  use  despatch, 
and  restore  yourself  to  me  free  from  care.  I  shall 
go  from  hence,  as  I  before- mentioned,  to  Lanu- 
vium  on  the  Uth,  and  the  day  following  to  Tus- 
culanum.  For  I  have  subdued  my  mind^,  and 
perhaps  conquered  it,  if  only  I  can  persevere. 
You  shall  know  therefore,  perhaps  to-morrow,  at 
all  events  the  day  after.  But  pray,  how  is  this  ? 
Philotimus  affirms  that  Pompeius  is  not  shut  up  in 
Carteia ;  about  which  Oppius  and  Balbus  sent  me 
the  copy  of  a  letter  to  Clodius  Fatavinus.  declaring 
that  they  believed  it  to  be  true ;  but  that  a  great 
war  is  still  maintained ^  He  is  in  the  habit  of 
being  a  complete  FulviniasterJ ;  but  yet,  if  you 
have  any  intelligence,  let  me  know  it  I  want  also 
to  know  what  is  the  truth  respecting  Caninius' 
shipwreck''. 


LETTER  XLV. 
While  I  have  been  here »,  I  have  completed 
two  long  treatises :  for  I  have  no  other  means  of 
deviating,  as  it  were,  from  the  path  of  wretched- 
ness. Even  if  you  have  nothing  to  say,  which  I 
foresee  will  be  the  case,  yet  I  wish  you  to  tell  me 
that,  if  only  it  is  not  in  these  terms.  The  accounts 
of  Attica  are  excellent.  I  am  concerned  about 
your  languor"*,  notwithstanding  yon  say  it  is 
nothing.  In  Tusculanum  I  shall  have  the  advan- 
tage of  more  frequently  hearing  from  you,  and 
sometimes  seeing  you.  In  other  respects  things 
are  more  supportable  at  Astura  ;  nor  are  the 
objects,  which  revive  my  grief,  more  distressing 
here  than  everywhere  else";  though  in  truth, 
wherever  I  am,  they  are  with  me.  I  wrote  to  you 
about  your  neighbour**  Caesar,  because  I  had  learned 


'  In  the  original  is  the  same  Greek  word  which  waa 
explained  in  letter  25  of  this  book,  note  >. 

ff  Some  artifice  to  induce  him  to  sell  his  gardens  at  a 
reasonable  price.    See  letter  41  of  this  book. 

»»  Forced  himself  to  return  to  Tusculanum.  which  he 
had  hitherto  avoided,  as  containing  many  objects  calcu- 
lated to  renew  his  grief  for  Tullia.  See  letters  45  and  46 
of  this  book. 

I  In  Spain. 

J  A  partial  interpreter  of  events  in  favour  of  his  own, 
that  Is,  of  Porapeius's  party.  [See  book  x.  letter  9.]  Such 
as  had  been  notoriously  some  person  of  the  name  of  Ful- 
rius  or  Fulvlnius. 

k  See  letter  37  of  this  book. 

1  At  Astura. 

>a  In  the  original  is  a  Greek  word  of  doubtful  sfgniflca- 
tion,  but  probably  meaning  a  languor  which  created  an 
indiflTerence  towards  everythfaig. 

n  This  I  conceive  to  be  the  Just  meaning  of  the  word 
magU  in  this  place.  On  the  contrary,  at  Tusculanum 
there  were  many  circumstances  to  remind  him  of  his 
daughter. 

o  A  statue  had  lately  been  erected  to  Cesar  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Quirinus,  near  Atticus's  house,  which  was  on  the 
Quirinal  hill. 
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it  from  yoar  letter.  I  would  rather  have  him 
comrade  with  Qairiniu  than  with  Public p  Safety. 
Let  HirtiuB  be  made  public *i ;  for  I  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  which  you  mention,  that  while  our 
friend's  genius  is  applauded,  his  attempt  to  censure 
Cato  would  be  derided. 


LETTER  XLVL 

I  HATE  never  complained  of  your  not  writing ; 
for  I  perceive  what  you  mention'.  Besides  I  sus- 
pect, or  rather  know,  that  you  can  have  had  nothing 
to  say.  On  the  8th  I  supposed  you  to  be  out  of 
town,  and  concluded  that  there  was  nothing.  I 
shall  nevertheless  send  to  you  almost  every  day ; 
for  I  would  rather  send  in  vain  than  that  you 
should  have  nobody  to  take  your  letters,  in  case 
there  should  be  anything  with  which  you  think  I 
ought  to  be  acquainted.  On  the  8th  I  received 
your  empty  letter,  as  yon  call  it ;  for  what  had  you 
to  write  about  ?  Yet,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  not 
unpleasant  to  me  to  know  even  this,  that  you  had 
no  news.  You  mentioned,  however,  something 
about  Clodia.  Where  then  is  she  ?  or  when  will 
she  come  ?  That  place  pleases  me  so  well,  that, 
next  to  Otho*s*,  I  like  nothing  better.  But  I  do 
not  suppose  either  that  she  will  sell ;  for  she  takes 
pleasure  in  it,  and  is  in  no  want  of  money  :  and  as 
for  the  other,  you  are  aware  of  the  difficulties.  Yet 
pray  let  us  try,  that  we  may  devise  some  means  of 
gratifying  my  wishes.  I  think  of  leaving  this 
place  to-morrow,  and  going  either  to  Tusculanum 
or  homeS  and  afterwards  perhaps  to  Arpinum. 
When  I  know  for  certain,  I  will  write  to  you.  It 
had  occurred  to  me  to  remind  you  of  doing  the  very 
thing  which  you  are  doing ;  for  I  thought  you 
could  more  conveniently  transact  the  same  business 
at  home,  without  suffering  yourself  to  be  inter- 
rupted. 


LETTER  XLVII. 
(GrtBv,  xlvi.) 
I  HOPE  to  oonquer  my  feelings,  and  to  go  from 
Lanuvium  to  Tusculanum.  For  I  must  either 
renounce  for  ever  that  estate  (since  the  same 
painful  sensations  will  remain,  only  in  a  less  de- 
gree) or  I  know  not  what  it  signifies  whether  I  go 
there  now,  or  ten  years  hence.  Since  the  being 
thus  reminded,  is  nothing  more  than  what  con- 
stantly wastes  me  day  and  night.  What  then,  you 
will  say,  do  your  studies  afford  no  relief  ?  In  this 
respect  I  fear  they  may  even  do  the  contrary ;  as  I 
might  otherwise  perhaps  be  more  insensible.  For 
to  a  cultivated  mind  nothing  is  without  feeling  and 
interest 

P  Near  to  the  temple  of  Quirinua  was  situated  the  temple 
of  Public  Safety ;  and  Cicero  means  to  say  that  he  should 
be  sorry  to  have  any  tyrant  in  a  place  of  safety. 

q  Hirtius's  essay,  mentioned  in  letter  40  of  this  book/ 

*  That  you  arc  very  busy. 

■  The  same  that  is  elsewhere  called  Scapula's,  Otho  being 
one  of  the  heirs.    See  letter  37  of  this  book. 

*>  To  his  house  at  Rome.  I  have  thought  it  right  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  the  original  by  a  literal  translation. 
He  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense  elsewhere. 


LETTER  XLVIIL 
{Grav.  zlvii.) 
Do  then,  as  you  mention,  so  th«t  you  pat  yom*- 
self  to  no  inconvenience.  For  two  words  will  be 
sufficient.  Or  I  will  go  up,  if  it  is  necessary. 
This  therefore  as  you  can.  About  MusteOa  do 
as  you  propose ;  though  it  is  a  great  undertaking*. 
For  this  reason  I  more  incline  to  Clodia.  But  in 
either  case  the  Faberian  account  mutt  be  settled ; 
about  which  there  will  be  no  harm  in  your  having 
some  conversation  with  Balbus ;  and  indeed  letting 
him  know,  what  is  the  truth,  that  I  am  desirous  of 
purchasing,  and  unable  to  do  it  without  the  dis- 
charge of  that  debt,  and  do  not  dare  to  engage  upon 
an  uncertainty.  But  since  Clodia  is  to  be  at  Rome, 
and  you  consider  it  so  desirable,  I  look  wholly  that 
way ;  not  that  I  should  not  prefer  the  other ;  but 
it  is  a  great  concern,  and  an  arduous  contest  with 
one  who  is  eager,  who  is  rich,  who  is  heir.  Though 
in  point  of  eagerness  I  will  yield  to  nobody :  in 
other  respects  1  am  inferior.  But  of  this  when  we 
meet.  Make^  public  Hirtius's  book,  as  you  do. 
Respecting  Philotimus  ^,  I  also  thought  the  same. 
I  foresee  that  your  house  will  become  more  valuaUe 
from  having  Cssar  for  your  neighbour^.  1  am 
expecting  the  return  of  my  messenger  to-day.  He 
will  bring  me  an  account  of  Pilia  and  Attica. 


LETTER  XLIX. 

(Grmv.  xlviii.) 

I  CAN  easily  believe  that  you  are  glad  to  he  at 
home.  But  I  should  like  to  know  how  much 
remains  to  be  done ;  or  whether  yon  have  already 
finished.  I  am  expecting  you  in  Tusculanum ;  and 
the  rather,  because  you  wrote  word  to  Tiro,  that 
you  were  coming  immediately,  and  added  that  you 
thought  it  necessary.  While  you  were  here,  1  was 
very  sensible  how  much  good  you  did  me  ;  but  I 
am  much  more  sensible  of  it  since  your  departure. 
Therefore,  as  I  mentioned  to  you  in  a  former 
letter,  I  will  either  go  wholly  to  you ;  or  yon  shall 
come  to  me,  so  far  as  it  will  be  consistent  with 
your  occupations. 


LETTER  L. 

(Grav.  xlix.) 

Ybstbrdat,  not  long  after  yon  left  me  I  think, 
some  persons  of  smart  appearance  brought  me 
despatches,  and  a  letter  from  "  C.  Marius,  the  son 
of  Caius,  and  grandson  of  Caius^,'*  urging  me  at 
great  length,  by  the  relationship  between  ns,  by 
the  poem  which  I  had  inscribed  with  the  name  oi 
Marius,  by  the  eloquence  of  L.  Crassus,  his  grand- 
father, to  undertake  his  defence ;  and  he  sent  me 
a  detail  of  his  case.    I  wrote  to  him  in  return. 


^  Great  trom  the  price. 

▼  It  must  be  remembered  that,  previous  to  (he  invention 
of  printing,  it  was  a  work  of  great  labour  to  make  cuytee  of 
a  book  for  the  use  of  the  publlo. 

w  His  intolligenoe  about  the  war  in  Spahi.  Sea  letter 
44  of  this  book. 

«  See  letter  45  of  this  book.  This  may  be  aappoaed  to 
be  said  Jestingly. 

7  This  I  take  to  be  a  transcript  of  the  tiUa  aanmMd  bj 
this  man,  who  was  an  impoator. 
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tliat  he  had  no  need  of  a  patron,  since  the  whole 
power  was  in  his  relation  Caesar ,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent man,  and  exceedingly  liberal ;  but  that  never- 
theless he  should  have  my  good  wishes.  What 
times  are  these  !  That  it  should  ever  happen  that 
Curtius*  should  think  of  standing  for  the  consul- 
ship !  But  enough  of  this.  I  am  anxious  about 
Tiro.  But  I  shall  soon  know  how  he  does,  for  I 
sent  a  person  yesterday  to  see  him ;  to  whom  at 
the  same  time  I  gave  a  letter  for  you.  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Csesar.  1  should  be  glad  if 
you  would  let  me  know  on  what  day  the  gardens 
are  to  be  sold. 


LETTER   LI. 

(Grmv,  1.) 
In  proportion  as  your  arrival  cheered  me,  so 
your  departure  afflicted  me.  Therefore  when  you 
can,  that  is,  when  you  have  done  with  Sextus'* 
sale,  you  will  come  to  me  again.  A  single  day  will 
be  valuable  to  me  ;  I  need  not  say,  agreeable.  I 
would  myself  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  be  with  you, 
if  I  had  sufficiently  made  up  my  mind  on  a  certain 
subject'^. 


LETTER  LIL 

{GrtBv.  H.) 
I  HATB  got  Tiro  with  me  sooner  than  I  had 
apprehended.  Nicias  is  also  arrived ;  and  I  heard 
to-day  that  Valerius  was  coming.  How  many 
soever  they  may  be,  I  shall  feel  myself  more 
solitary  than  if  you  alone  were  here.  But  I  hope  to 
see  you  after  Peduceus's'  business.  You  give  some 
intimation  that  it  may  even  be  sooner :  but  this  as 
yon  can.  About  Virgilins  do  as  you  mention  **. 
I  want  however  to  know  when  the  sale  takes  place. 
I  see  that  you  approve  of  my  sending  the  letter  to 
Cesar.  To  say  the  truth,  I  quite  agree  in  the 
propriety  of  doing  so;  and  the  rather,  because 
there  is  nothing  in  it  that  is  unbecoming  a  good 
citixen ;  good  at  least  for  the  times,  to  which  all 
writers  on  government  direct  us  to  submit  But 
yon  know  it  was  my  desire  that  some  of  that  party 
should  read  it  first ;  which  I  wish  you  would  take 
care  of;  and  not  let  it  be  sent,  unless  you  understand 
that  they  quite  approve  of  it.  You  will  easily  find 
out  whether  they  really  think  so,  or  only  feign. 
Feigning  would  be  to  me  a  prohibition.  But  this 
you  will  probe.  Tiro  has  informed  me  of  your 
opinion  about  Csrellia  ;  that  it  is  unbecoming  my 
dignity  to  remain  in  debt;  and  that  you  think 
I  should  give  a  note  of  hand — *'  This  you  fear ;  of 

>  The  same  who  is  before  mentioned.    Bee  book  iz. 
letter  6. 
'        •  Atticns,  being  a  friend  to  Sextus  Pedaoena,  wished  to 
attend  the  sale  of  some  part  of  his  property. 

b  From  the  obwure  hint  cont^ed  in  this  ezprearion, 
it  is  probable  he  might  allude  to  his  conduct  in  the  senate 
respecting  Crsar'a  authority  and  administratian.  See  let- 
ters 11  and  i9  of  this  book. 

c  The  same  who  in  the  preceding  letter  is  called  Sextus. 

d  Virgillus  was  one  of  the  heirs  of  Scapula,  [see  letter 
44  of  this  book  ]  whose  gardens  Cicero  wished  to  get.  It 
is  to  the  sale  of  these  gardens  that  he  refers  in  the  subse- 
quent sentence. 


the  other  you  entertain  no  fear*."  But  these, 
and  many  other  matters,  when  we  meet.  With 
your  leave,  however,  the  payment  of  the  debt  to 
Caerellia  must  be  suspended,  till  I  know  about  Meto 
and  Faberius. 


LETTER  Lin. 

{GrtBv,  lii.) 
You  know  L.  TuIIins  Montanus  who  went  with 
Cicero'.  1  have  received  a  letter  from  his  sister's 
husband,  saying  that  Montanus  owes  Plancus  25 
sestertia  (200/.)  as  surety  for  Flaminius  ;  and  that 
something  had  been  requested  of  you  by  Montanus 
respecting  this  business.  If  you  can  assist  him, 
either  by  speaking  to  Flancns,  or  by  any  other 
means,  I  should  be  truly  glad  that  you  would  do 
it:  my  obligation  to  him  demands  it  If,  as  it 
may  happen,  you  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
business  than  I  am,  or  if  yon  think  that  Plancus 
should  be  solicited,  I  wish  yon  would  write  to  me ; 
that  I  may  know  what  the  case  is,  and  what  to  ask 
of  him.  I  am  expecting  to  hear  what  you  have  done 
about  the  letter  to  Cssar.  I  am  not  very  anxious 
about  Silinss^.  You  must  get  me  either  Scapula's 
gardens,  or  Clodia's.  But  you  seem  to  be  in  some 
doubt  about  Clodia,  whether  she  will  come,  or 
when,  and  whether  the  gardens  will  be  to  be  sold. 
What  b  it  I  hear  of  Spinther's  being  divorced  ? 
You  are  very  confident,  you  will  say,  in  the  copious- 
ness of  the  Latin  language,  to  undertake  such  sub- 
jects^: but  they  are  mere  transcripts,  and  done 
with  less  labour  than  yon  may  suppose.  I  have 
only  to  find  words,  and  in  these  1  abound. 


LETTER  LIV. 
{Grop,  mi.) 
Though  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  yon,  yet  I 
write,  because  I  seem  then  to  talk  with  you.  There 
are  with  me  here  Nicias  and  Valerius.  I  expect 
to-day  a  letter  from  yon  written  in  the  morning. 
There  will  perhaps  be  another  in  the  afternoon, 
unless  your  correspondence  vrith  Epirus  prevents 
you,  which  I  would  not  interrupt.  I  send  you 
letters  to  Marcianus  and  to  Montanus,  which  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  inclose  in  your  packet', 
unless  that  is  already  gone. 

c  The  original  is  a  verse,  quoted  also  elsewhere  fhnn 
some  unknown  author.  Cioero's  meaning  ssMns  to  be, 
that  while  Attious  was  appreheosiTe  of  the  debt  being  left 
unpaid,  he  did  not  advert  to  the  embarrassment  which  it 
might  occasion  to  Cicero  to  pay  it,  before  he  was  himself 
sure  of  being  paid  by  his  own  creditors,  Meto  and  Faberius. 

i  To  Athens.  See  letters  8  snd  84  of  this  book. 

V  Sllins's  gardens.    See  letter  44  of  this  book. 

l>  Philosophical  subjects,  which,  before  Cicero,  had  not 
been  treated  in  the  Latin  languaga  He  goes  on  to  say, 
that  he  drew  his  matter  from  the  Greek  writers,  and  had 
little  trouble  exoept  in  finding  Latin  expressions.  In  the 
conclusion  of  his  treatise  '*  De  Finibus,"  we  find  it  said  in 
the  person  of  Attiens,—**  Bed  meheroule  pergrata  mlhi 
oratio  tua :  qu«  enim  dioi  latine  posse  non  arbitrabar,  ea 
dicta  sunt  a  te,  nee  minus  plane,  quam  dicuntur  a  Gneds." 

1  Which  Atticus  was  going  to  send  to  Buthrotum  in 
Epirus,  from  whenoe  Cicero's  letters  would  be  forwarded 
to  Athens. 
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IThe  arrangement  <^  fke  leltert  in  thU  book  appear*  to  be  in  eeverai  inetaneee  incorrect ;  yd  Ou  inconveniemcc,  not  to 
mention  the  difUcuUp,  of  altering  it  in  a  wa^  OuU  could  be  eati^faetorp,  made  it  to  be  thought  mart  detirabU  to 
preeerve  the  order  alreadg  eetabliehedj] 


LETTER   L 

Nobody  could  have  written  more  firmly  or 
more  temperately  than  yon  have  done  to  Cicero^ 
or  more  entirely  as  I  could  wish.  Yoar  letters  to 
the  TuUii^  are  likewise  extremely  prudent.  So 
that  either  these  mast  have  an  effect*,  or  we  must 
think  no  more  about  it  I  see  that  you  are  using, 
or  rather  have  already  used,  all  diligence  about  the 
money™.  If  you  succeed  in  this,  I  shall  owe  the 
gardens  to  you.  There  is  no  kind  of  possession 
which  I  should  like  better,  especially  for  that  pur- 
pose"  in  which  I  am  engaged ;  and  about  which 
you  prevent  my  impatience,  by  the  assurance,  or 
rather  promise,  for  the  summer**.  Besides,  for 
the  decline  of  my  life^,  and  the  relief  of  my  sorrow, 
nothing  can  be  found  more  suitable.  My  wish  for  it 
sometimes  urges  me  to  exhort  you ;  but  I  check  my- 
self; for  rdo  not  doubt  but  that  in  a  matter,  which 
you  think  I  have  much  at  heart,  your  wishes  even 
exceed  my  own.  Therefore  understand  tliis,  as  if 
it  were  really  so.  I  am  anxious  to  know  what 
they*!  think  of  my  letter  to  Caesar.  Nicias  is  much 
attached  to  you,  as  he  ought  to  be,  and  is  highly 
gratified  by  your  remembrance  of  him.  On  my 
part  I  &ave  a  great  affection  for  our  friend  Peduceus; 
and  transfer  to  him  all  the  regard  I  felt  for  his 
father ;  besides  that  I  value  him  for  his  own  sake, 
as  much  as  I  valued  the  other ;  and  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  wishing  to  produce  this  mutual  attach- 
ment between  us.  When  you  have  examined  the 
gardens,  and  have  informed  me  about  the  letter', 
I  shall  have  some  subject  to  write  upon.  But  at 
all  events  I  shall  write  to  you  ;  for  there  will  always 
be  something  to  say. 


LETTER   n. 

YoOR  early  information  was  more  gratifying  to 
me,  than  the  substance  of  your  letter.  For  what 
can  be  more  shameful'.'  But  I  am  now  grown 
callous  to  such  things,  and  have  put  off  all  feeling. 
I  look  for  a  letter  from  you  to-day ;  not  that  I 
expect  any  news ;  for  how  should  there  be  any  ? 

J  The  M>n. 

k  Tulliua  Montanufl  and  TuUIus  Marcianu&  [See  bm>k 
xli.  letters  A3  and  54.]  They  were  with  the  young  Cioeru  at 
Athena. 

1  His  son  appeRFs  to  have  been  living  extravagantly. 

n  Ck)llecting  the  money  due  to  Cicero,  that  he  might 
make  his  intended  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  temple. 

B  >The  deification  of  his  daughter. 

o  That  it  should  be  done  in  the  course  of  the  sunmier. 
See  book  xii.  letters  41  and  43. 

P  See  book  xli.  letter  4A. 

q  Camar'B  friends.   See  book  xli.  letter  52.  ' 

r  The  letter  he  had  written  to  Caesar. 

•  There  is  nothing  to  show  certninly  to  what  this  al- 
ludes :  but  on  comparison  with  book  xiL  letter  38.  it  is 
probable  that  Atticus  might  have  written  to  Cicero  on  tho 
subject  of  young  Quintua. 


But  yet — ^you  will  order  the  letters  to  be  taken  to 
Oppius  and  Balbus ;  at  the  same  time  if  yoa  can 
meet  with  Piso,  you  will  speak  to  him  about  the 
gold*.  If  Faberius  arrives,  you  will  see  that  the 
assignment  is  made  (if  indeed  any  is  made)  for  as 
mudi  as  is  due.  You  will  receive  the  account 
from  Eros.  Ariarathes,  Ariobarxanes'  son",  is 
come  to  Rome.  I  imagine  he  wants  to  purchase 
some  kingdom  from  Cesar ;  for  at  present  he  has 
no  place  of  his  own  to  set  his  foot  in.  Our  friend 
Sestius  has  been  beforehand  with  me  as  his  public 
attendant ;  which  I  do  not  regret ;  but  as  I  have  a 
great  friendship  with  his  brothers,  arising  from  the 
important  service  I  rendered  them^,  I  have  written 
to  invite  him  to  my  house.  As  I  send  Alexander 
for  this  purpose,  I  shall  deliver  this  letter  to  him. 
So  to-morrow  is  Peduceus'  sale :  therefore  as  soon 
as  you  are  at  liberty  ^ ;  though  Faberius  may  per- 
haps be  an  impediment ;  but  however  when  you 
can.  Our  Dionysius  makes  heavy  complaints,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  he  is  so  long  kept  from 
his  scholars.  He  has  written  to  me  at  great  length, 
and  I  suppose  also  to  you.  I  apprehend  he  will 
absent  himself  some  time  longer.  I  am  sorry ;  for 
I  want  the  man  very  much. 


LETTER  m. 
I  AM  expecting  a  letter  from  you ;  though  not 
just  yet ;  for  I  write  this  reply  to  your  last  eariy  in 
the  morning.  I  am  so  well  satisfied  with  these 
assignments,  as  to  entertain  no  other  question  about 
them,  except  what  arises  from  your  hesitation. 
For  I  do  not  quite  take  it  in  good  part  that  you 
should  refer  to  me,  who,  if  I  negotiated  the  busi- 
ness for  myself,  should  do  nothing  but  by  your 
advice.  But  I  understand  you  to  do  it  rather  from 
the  accuracy  with  which  you  always  act,  than  be- 
cause  you  have  any  real  doubt  about  their  respon- 
sibility. For  you  do  not  approve  of  applying  to 
Cielius,  and  are  against  selling  any  more*.  In 
both  which  I  agree  with  you.  Therefore  I  must 
have  recourse  to  these  assignments.  Otherwise 
you  must  for  once^^  have  been  made  surety,  and 
in  these  very  deeds.  But  everything  shall  rest 
upon  me.  As  to  the  time  of  psyment  being  distant, 
let  me  but  get  what  1  want ;  I  imagine  the  day 
appointed  by  the  auctioneer,  or  at  least  by  the  heirs, 
wiU  likewise  be  distant  See  about  Crispus  and 
Mustella ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the 


t  See  book  xU.  letters. 

n  See  book  v.  letter  20. 

▼  During  his  government  in  Cilida.  See  book  v.  letter  20. 

«  As  soon  as  Atticus  should  be  disengaged  from  attend- 
ing Peduceus'  sale,  Cicero  hoped  to  see  him  hi  Tuacola- 
num.  See  book  xiL  letter  51. 

X  It  appears  from  letters  5  and  6  of  the  preceding  book, 
that  Caelius  was  one  of  the  persons  with  whom  Cfoero  had 
exchanged  some  of  his  plate  fur  gold. 

7  We  learn  from  Cornelius  Nepos  that  Atticos  would 
never  be  surety  for  anybody. 


TO  TITUS  POMPON1U8  ATT1CU8. 
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portion  belonging  to  these  two.  .  I  had  been  in* 
formed  of  Bmtns's  arrival;  for  my  freed-man 
iEgypta  broaght  me  a  letter  from  lum,  which  I 
■end  to  yon,  as  being  kindly*  written. 


LETTER  IV. 
1  AM  indebted  to  yon  for  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  ten  commiesionerB*.  And  indeed  I  believe 
you  are  right ;  for  the  son^  was  quaestor  the  year 
after  Mummius  was  consul.  Since  you  repeat  your 
questioui  whether  I  am  satisfied  with  the  sureties, 
1  repeat  my  answer  *,  that  I  am.  If  you  can  make 
any  arrangement  with  Piso',  bring  that  business 
to  a  conclusion,  for  Aulus*  appears  to  be  sincere. 
I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  come  sooner ;  but  if 
not,  at  least  let  us  be  together  when  Brutus  comes 
to  Tnsculanum.  I  am  very  desirous  that  we  should 
meet.  You  will  be  able  to  learn  what  day  it  will 
be,  if  you  give  it  in  charge  to  a  servant  to  inquire. 


LETTER  V. 
I  HAD  supposed  that  Sp.  Mummius  was  one  of 
the  ten  commissioners;  but  however — For  it  is 
natural  that  he  should  have  been  lieutenant  to  his 
brother ;  and  he  certainly  was  at  Corinth.  I  send 
you  Torquatus '.  Talk  with  SiliasS,  as  you  pro- 
pose, and  urge  him.  He  objected  to  the  day  of 
payment  being  in  May  ;  to  the  rest  he  made  no 
opposition.  But  you  will  manage  this  also  with 
the  same  care  you  do  everything.  About  Crispus 
and  Mustella  you  will  inform  me  as  soon  as  you 
have  settled  anything.  Since  you  promise  to  be 
with  me  on  Bmtas's  arrival,  I  am  satisfied  ;  espe- 
cially as  the  intervening  days  will  be  employed  on 
my  chief  concern  \ 

— * — 

LETTER  VL 

Yon  have  done  properly  about  the  aqueduct 

I    See  that  I  may  not  have  to  pay  no  tax  on  pillars^ ; 

though  I  think  I  heard  from  Camillus  that  the  kw 

had  been  altered.    What  answer  can  1  make  to 

PisoJ  more  civil,  than  that  Cato^  is  at  present 

■  Cioero  had  before  taken  notice  of  the  ungracious  man- 
ner in  which  Brutus  used  to  write.    See  book  vi.  letter  ] . 

•  Bee  letter  W  of  this  book. 

k  He  believes  Atticns  to  be  right  in  naming  Tuditanus 
the  father,  instead  of  the  son.  See  letter  6  of  this  book, 
e  This  annwer  is  contained  in  letter  3  of  this  book. 

*  With  whom  he  wished  to  exchange  some  of  his  plate 
for  gold.  See  book  xiL  letter  & 

«  Commentators  have  doubted  about  this  zumie,  which 
however  I  have  admitted,  because  we  find  it  before  in  con- 
junction with  that  of  Piso.  See  book  xii.  letter  5. 

'  This  probably  means  the  first  book  of  his  treatise  "  De 
FinibuB,"  in  which  L.  Torquatus  is  introduced  as  support- 
ing the  opinions  of  Epicurus.    See  letter  33  of  this  boolc 

S  About  his  gardens.  See  book  xii.  letter  2fi,  ftc. 

^  The  procuring  a  place  for  the  temple  to  be  erected  to 
his  daughter. 

I  This  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  answer 
to  some  observation  of  Atticus  respecting  the  tax  which 
would  be  required  on  the  pillars  of  his  temple ;  to  which 
he  replies  that  he  desires  he  may  have  to  pay  it ;  that  is, 
he  desires  he  may  have  some  pillara  See  book  xii.  let- 
ter 19. 

J  Piso  appears  to  have  been  a  money-dealer.  See  book 
xii.  letter  6,  and  book  xiii.  letter  3. 

k  That  Cato  the  son  had  none  of  his  guardians  with  him 
to  advise  him. 


alone  ?  And  this  answer  applies  not  only  to  the 
co-heirs  of  Herennius,  but  to  other  cases,  as  yon 
know ;  for  you  acted  with  me  in  the  affiair  of  the 
young  Lncullus^  respecting  the  money  which  his 
guardian  (for  that  ought  to  be  noticed)  had  taken 
up  in  Greece.  But  he"'  acts  Uberally  in  saying 
that  he  will  do  nothing  contrary  to  my  wiBhes. 
When  we  meet,  therefore,  as  you  observe,  we  will 
resolve  how  to  settle  this  business.  You  have  done 
quite  right  to  have  a  meeting  with  the  other  co« 
heirs.  1  have  no  copy  of  my  letter  to  Brutus, 
which  you  ask  for ;  but  however  it  is  safe ;  and 
Tiro  says  that  you  ought  to  have  it ;  and,  as  I 
remember,  at  the  same  time  with  his  ezpostnlatory 
letter  I  sent  you  mine  also  in  answer  to  him.  You 
will  take  care  that  I  escape  the  trouble  of  the 
judgeship  ".  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  that  Tuditanus 
who  was  great-grandfather  to  Hortensiu8,and  sup- 
posed it  to  have  been  the  son,  who  could  not  have 
been  commissioner  at  that  time.  I  consider  it  as 
certain  that  Mummius  was  at  Corinth.  For  this 
Spurius,  who  lately  died,  often  used  to  repeat  to 
me  some  letters  written  in  comic  verses  to  his 
friends  from  Corinth.  But  I  have  no  doubt  he 
was  lieutenant  to  his  brother,  and  not  one  of  the 
ten.  And  I  have  moreover  understood  that  it  was 
not  customary  formerly  to  admit  among  the  com- 
missioners those  who  were  related  to  the  com- 
manders, as  we,  through  ignorance,  or  rather 
negligence  of  their  excellent  institutions,  sent  M. 
LucuUus,  and  L.  Murasna,  and  others  nearly 
allied,  as  commissioners  to  L.  Lucullus.  But  it 
is  most  natural  that  he  should  have  been  among 
the  first  of  his  brother's  lieutenants.  How -much 
trouble  you  take,  while  you  both  attend  to  these 
matters,  and  despatch  my  business,  and  are  much 
less  caiipful  about  your  own  concerns  than  about 


•  LETTER  VIL 

I  HAVE  had  Sestius  with  me  ;  and  yesterday 
Theopompus  arrived.  He  reported  that  letters  had 
been  received  from  Csesar^,  who  said  that  he  had 
determined  to  remain  at  Rome ;  and  added  the 
same  reason  which  was  mentioned  in  my  letter  ^, 
lest  in  his  absence  his  laws  should  be  disregarded, 
as  had  been  the  case  with  the  sumptuary  law.  This 
is  very  natural,  and  what  I  had  suspected  ^.  But 
these  people  must  have  their  way  ' ;  unless  you 
would  have  me  persevere  in  these  same"  sentiments. 
He  mentions  also  that  Lentulus '  is  certainly  di- 
vorced from  Metella.  But  all  this  you  know  better 
than  L  Write,  then,  what  you  will  in  reply,  so 
that  you  write  something.  Though  I  am  at  a  loss  to 

1  Cato  and  Cicero  were  left  guardians  to  the  mm  of  the 
great  Lucullus.— De  Fin.  Ui.  8. 

«»  Piso. 

"  See  book  xii.  letter  la 

o  He  was  at  this  time  in  Spain,  fighting  with  the  sons 
of  Pompeius. 

P  His  letter  to  Cesar. 

4  It  appears  to  me  that  Cicero,  in  his  letter  before-men- 
tioned, had  anticipated  this,  and  wished  to  prevent  it 

r  Cesar's  friends  must  be  attended  to,  who  objected  to 
many  parts  of  his  letter,  [see  letter  37  of  this  book,]  and 
probably  to  what  he  had  said  on  this  subject. 

•  The  sentiments  expressed  in  his  letter. 

t  The  same  who  is  called  Qpfaither.  See  book  xll.  let- 
ter A3. 
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conceive  what  you  can  write  abont,  unless,  per- 
haps, about  Mustella,  or  unless  you  have  seen 
Silius.  Brutus  came  to  TuscuLanum  "  yesterday, 
past  four  in  the  afternoon ;  to-day,  therefore,  he  will 
call  upon  me.  I  wish  it  had  been  while  you  were 
here.  I  desired  he  might  be  informed  that  yon  had 
waited  for  him  as  long  as  you  could ;  that  you 
would  come  when  you  heard  of  his  arrival ;  and  that 
I  would,  as  I  do,  give  you  immediate  notice  of  it 


LETTER  Vin. 

I  HATS  positively  nothing  to  say  to  you ;  for  it  is 
not  long  since  you  left  me ;  and  soon  after  you  re- 
turned my  triple  tablets  ^.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  yon 
to  let  the  parcel  be  taken  to  Vestorius,  and  to  desire 
somebody  to  inquire  if  any  farm  belonging  to  Q.  Fa- 
beriuB*^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii  or  of  Nola 
is  to  be  sold.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  send 
me  Brutus's  epitome  of  Caelius's  history  ^t  and  get 
from  Philozenus  Panetius's  treatise  on  Prudence. 
I  shall  see  you  on  the  15  th  with  your  family. 


LETTER   IX. 

You  had  just  gone  away  yesterday,  when  Tre- 
batius  came ;  and  soon  after,  Curtius  ;  the  latter 
to  pay  his  compliments ;  but  on  being  invited,  he 
stayed.  Trebatius  continues  with  me.  This  morn- 
ing Dolabella  came.  We  had  a  long  conversation 
till  the  day  was  far  advanced.  I  can  describe 
nothing  more  attentive  or  more  affectionate^.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  subject  of  young  Quintus,  of 
whom  he  related  many  particulars  not  to  be  re- 
peated or  named ;  and  one  thing  of  such  a  kind, 
that,  unless  the  whole  army  knew  it,  I  should  not 
only  not  venture  to  dictate  to  Tiro,  but  not  even 
to  write  it  myself— But  I  check  myself.  Torquatus 
arrived  very  seasonably,  while  Dolabella  was  with 
me ;  and  Dolabella  in  the  kindest  manner  explained 
the  terms  I  had  used  in  discoursing  with  him  ■ ; 
for  I  had  just  been  discoursing  most  urgently, 
which  seemed  to  be  gratefully  received  by  Tor- 
quatus. I  am  longing  to  know  if  you  have  heard 
anvthing  of  Brutus  *.  Though  Nicias  supposed  it 
to  have  actually  taken  place,  but  that  the  divorce 
was  not  approved  :  for  which  reason  I  am  the  more 

"  Brutus  bad  a  villa  in  the  neighboiurhood  of  Tuaculum, 
not  far  from  Cicero's. 

▼  The  Romans  carried  about  with  them  little  tablets  of 
wood,  or  Ivory,  covered  with  wax,  called  puffitlares,  on 
which  they  wrote  with  a  ttilut.  These  tablets  consisted  of 
two,  three,  or  more  leaves,  and  were  accordingly  called 
duplicetf  tripUcet,  dec.  Cicero,  it  may  be  supposed,  had 
written  to  Atticus  on  one  of  these  consisting  of  three 
leaves,  which  Atticus  had  returned  with  his  answer. 

*  The  same  of  whom  mention  is  mode,  book  xiL  let- 
ter 86,  and  elsewhere. 

*  Brutus  may  probably  have  epitomised  several  histo- 
ries. In  book  xii.  letters,  we  read  of  his  epitome  of  Fan- 
nius's  History ;  and  Plutarch  has  reported,  that  on  the 
evening  previous  to  the  batUe  of  Pharaalia,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  making  an  abridgment  of  Polybius. 

7  Dolabella  had  married  Cicero's  daughter,  whose  death 
he  so  deplored.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  divorce  between 
them  had  taken  place  or  not ;  at  least  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  iU-will  between  the  parties. 

*  On  the  sulject  of  Torquatus. 

*  Who  repudiated  his  wife  Clodia,  and  was  going  to 
marry  Porda,  Cato*s  daughter.  Cicero  hoped  that  Cato's 
popularity  mjght  obUtemte  any  disapprobation  excited 
by  this  divorce. 


anxious,  as  well-  as  you ;  that  if  any  offence  is 
taken,  this  may  heal  it.  I  am  obliged  to  go  to 
Arpinum,  as  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  regulate  those 
small  farms ;  and  I  am  apprehensive  that  I  may 
not  be  able  to  get  away,  if  I  wait  till  Cesar  comes ; 
of  whose  arrival  Dolabella  entertains  the  same 
opinion  which  you  formed  from  Messala's  letter. 
When  I  get  there,  and  find  what  business  is  to  be 
done,  I  will  write  to  inform  you  about  the  time  of 
my  return. 


LETTER   X. 

I  AM  not  surprised  that  you  should  be  deeply 
concerned  about  Marcellus  ^,  and  apprehensive  of 
all  kinds  of  danger.  For  who  would  be  afraid  of 
what  had  never  happened  before,  and  what  human 
nature  seemed  incapable  of  committing  ?  So  that 
everything  is  now  to  be  feared.  But  do  you  '  of 
all  people  transgress  the  evidence  of  history,  by 
saying  that  I  am  the  only  consular^  remaining  ? 
What !  do  you  make  no  account  of  Servios  ? 
Though  this  has  no  weight  vrith  me,  especially  as  I 
think  the  condition  of  the  others*  no  vray  inferior. 
For  what  am  I  ?  Or  what  can  I  be,  either  at  home 
or  in  public  ?  In  fact,  unless  it  had  oocmrred  to  my 
mind  to  occupy  myself  in  vmting,  I  should  not 
know  which  way  to  turn  myself.  I  think  I  most 
do,  as  you  mention,  to  Dolabella,  and  take  some  I 
subject  of  more  common  and  public  interest.'  I 
must  at  all  events  compose  something;  for  he 
earnestly  desires  it.  If  Brutus  has  come  to  any 
conclusion ',  you  will  take  care  to  let  me  know  it. 
I  think  he  should  conclude  it  as  soon  as  possible,  if 
only  he  has  made  his  determination :  for  he  will 
thus  either  extinguish  or  appease  all  idle  talk. 
There  are  some  who  even  talk  to  me  about  it.  Bat 
he  will  conduct  this  best  himself,  especially  if  be 
also  consults  with  you.  It  is  my  intention  to  go 
from  hence  the  22d.  For  here  1  have  nothing  to 
do  ;  nor  indeed  there,  nor  anywhere ;  there',  how- 
ever, there  is  something.  I  expect  Spinther  to- 
day  ;  for  Brutus  has  sent  to  inform  me.  In  bis 
letter  he  exculpates  Cssar  on  the  death  of  Mar- 
cellus.  But  no  suspicion  would  &11  npon  him, 
even  if  he  hsd  been  killed  insidiously.  Now,  how- 
ever, when  it  is  clear  that  it  was  done  by  Magius, 
is  not  the  whole  to  be  imputed  to  his  insanity  ?  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this  ^ ;  therefore  you 
will  explain  it ;  though  I  have  no  further  doubt, 
excepting  about  what  may  have  been  the  canae  of 
Magius's  madness ;  for  whom  he  had  even  been 
surety  at  Snnium.  It  was  perhaps  that  very  circum- 
stance ;  for  he  was  insolvent.  I  imagine  he  may 
have  asked  something  from  Marcellua,  and  Mar- 
cellus may  have  replied,  with  that  firmness  which 
was  natural  to  him,  that  '*  things  seen  near,  and 
at  a  distance,  have  not  the  same  aspect^." 

b  He  had  been  klUed  near  Athens  by  P.  Magius  Chilo, 
one  who  had  been  hia  friend. 

e  Who  an  usually  so  accurate. 

^  A  senator  who  had  been  consuL  It  does  not  mean 
literally  the  only  one ;  but  that  he  was  the  only  ono  who 
could  support  the  dignity  of  the  situation. 

•  Those  who  have  died  in  supporting  the  republics 

'  About  his  marriage. 

V  At  Arpinum.    See  letter  9  of  this  book. 

^  To  understand  why  Brutus  should  exculpate  Cssar. 

i  The  original  is  part  of  a  vena  of  Bnripidea.  It  means 
that  Blaroellus  had  now  become  acquainted  with  Maglaa'a 
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LETTER  XI. 

I  iMAOTKVD  the  remoTal  to  Arpinum  to  be  a 
slight  matter ;  but  I  find  it  quite  otherwise,  since 
I  have  been  separated  further  from  you.  It  was 
however  expedient,  both  for  the  sake  of  reletting  the 
forms,  and  to  avoid  imposing  on  our  friend  Brutus 
so  great  a  burden  of  ciTiiity  K  Hereafter  we  shall 
be  able  better  to  cultivate  a  mutual  friendship  in 
Tuscolanum  K  But  at  this  time,  when  he  was  so 
good  as  to  visit  me  daily,  and  I  was  unequal  to  go 
to  him,  he  was  deprived  of  all  comfort  in  his 
Tuscttlan  villa.  If,  then,  Servilia^  is  arrived ;  if 
Brutus  has  concluded  anything",  or  even  if  he 
is  resolved  upon  it ;  when  they  go  °  to  meet  Csesar ; 
in  short,  whatever  occurs,  which  I  ought  to  know, 
you  will  inform  me.  Converse  with  Piso  <*,  if  you 
can  :  you  see  how  ripe  the  business '  is.  Yet  do  not 
put  yourself  to  inconvenience. 


LETTER  Xn. 

YoVB  accounts  of  my  dear  Attica  have  much 
affected  me ;  yet  at  the  same  time  they  have  af- 
forded me  comfort.  For  your  own  consolation, 
expressed  in  the  same  letters,  is  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  the  relief  of  my  anxiety.  You  have  famously 
sold  the  speeches  in  favour  of  Ligarius.  Hence- 
forward whatever  I  publish,  I  shall  employ  you  to 
procUim.  As  to  what  you  say  about  Varro,  you 
know  that  my  compositions  used  formerly  to  con- 
sist of  orations,  or  something  of  that  kind,  in  which 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  introduce  Varro' s  name. 
But  since  I  entered  upon  these  philosophical 
inquiries,  Varro  has  already  given  me  notice  of  a 
great  and  weighty  address* :  two  years  have  elapsed, 
while  that  Callipides'  in  his  continual  course  has 
not  advanced  a  foot.  In  the  mean  time  I  prepared 
myself,  as  he  desired,  to  make  him  a  return  **  ac- 
cordinff  to  the  same  measure*— or  better  if  I 
could,  for  so  Hesiodus  adds.  I  have  now  pledged 
to  Brutus,  with  your  approbation,  that  treatise  on 
the  Foundation  of  Moral  Duty,  with  which  I  am 
very  well  pleased.  And  you  have  assured  me  of 
his  kind  acceptance  of  it.  I  may  as  well,  therefore, 
remove  from  my  Academical  Disputations  the  pre- 
sent  speakers,  who  are  distinguished  characters 

dlstreoBed  fortunes,  which  before  he  did  not  know,  when 
he  engaged  to  be  his  surety.  Home  have  supposed  this 
quotation  to  belong  to  the  following  letter ;  in  which  case 
it  would  mean  that  Cicero,  since  his  removal  to  Arpinum, 
found  the  actual  separation  from  Atticus  more  grievous 
than  he  had  expected  in  distant  contemplation. 

i  In  calling  every  day  upon  Cicero,  who  had  not  suffl- 
dently  leoovared  his  spirits  to  wait  upon  Brutus  in  return. 

k  Brutus,  as  well  as  Cicero,  appears  to  have  had  a  resi- 
dence in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tusoulum. 

1  Brutus's  motber. 

■  Rehiting  to  his  marrisge  with  Porda. 

n  This  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  Brutus;  but  It 
seems  to  me  more  reasonable  to  understand  it  generally  of 
people  going  to  meet  Caesar  on  his  return  from  Spain. 

e  About  the  gold  he  was  to  provide  in  exchange  for 
Cicero's  plate.    See  book  xiL  letter  fi. 

p  The  sale  of  Scapula's  gardens  was  approaching. 

4  His  treatise  on  the  Latin  Language,  which  was  after- 
wards published  and  inscribed  to  Cioera 

r  This  waa  a  proverbial  expreaslon  taken  from  some 
pevaon  who  was  busily  employed,  but  made  little  progroas> 

■  The  original  is  part  of  a  verse  fkom  Heaiodns. 


indeed,  but  by  no  means  philosophical,  and  dis- 
course with  too  much  tubtilty,  and  substitute  Varro 
in  their  place.  For  there  are  the  opinions  of 
Antiochus,  to  which  he  is  much  attached.  I  can 
find  a  place  for  Catulus  and  Luculius  elsewhere,  if 
you  approve  of  these  persons  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  write  in  answer  to  me  upon  this  subject. 
I  have  received  a  letter  from  Vestorius  about  Brin- 
nius's  auction  ^  He  says  that  the  business  has 
without  any  dispute  been  referred  ^  to  me,  to  take 
place  on  the  24th  of  June.  For  they  supposed 
that  I  should  be  in  Rome,  or  in  Tusculanum.  You 
will  therefore  tell  either  your  friend  S.  Vettius,  my 
co-heir,  or  my  friend  Labeo,  to  defer  a  little  the 
sale,  as  I  shall  not  be  in  Tusculanum  till  about  the 
7th  of  July.  You  have  with  you  Eroa^,  as  well  as 
Piso.  Let  us  think,  with  all  our  minds,  of  Scapula's 
gardens.    The  day  is  at  hand. 


LETTER   XIII. 

In  consequence  of  the  letter  you  wrote  to  m^ 
about  Varro,  I  have  taken  the  Academy  *"  entirely 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  distinguished  personages, 
and  transferred  it  to  our  friend ;  and  from  two 
books  I  have  made  it  into  four.  These  ara  longer 
than  the  others  were,  though  there  are  several  parts 
left  out.  I  am  very  desirous  of  hearing  from  you, 
who  underatood  that  he  was  pleased  with  my  de- 
sign. I  want  also  to  know  who  it  was  that  you 
understood  excited  his  envy ;  unless  perhaps  it  was 
Brutus.  That  was  the  only  thing  which  remained  *. 
But  yet  I  should  like  much  to  know.  In  truth, 
unless  my  self-love  deceive  me,  those  books  have 
come  out  in  such  a  manner,  that  there  is  nothing 
of  the  same  kind  like  them  even  in  Greek.  You 
will  patiently  bear  the  loss  of  your  copy  y  having 
been  transcribed  to  no  purpose.  This,  however, 
will  be  far  more  brilliant,  more  condensed,  and 
better.  I  am  now  in  doubt  which  way  to  turn  *. 
I  am  desirous  of  gratifying  Dolabella's  wishes  ;  but 
can  find  no  proper  subject.  At  the  same  time  "  I 
respect  the  Trojans* :"  and  if  I  should  find  some- 
thing, I  do  not  see  how  I  can  escape  reproach. 
I  must  either  give  it  up  therefore,  or  1  must  devise 
something  else.  But  why  do  I  regard  these  trifles  } 
How,  I  beseech  you,  does  my  dear  Attica,  for 
whom  I  am  very  anxious  ?  But  I  frequently  recur 
to  your  letter,  and  feel  satisfaction  in  it ;  yet  I  look 
for  further  accounts. 

*  Cicero  appears  to  have  been  one  of  several  heirs  to 
Brinnlus,  whose  property,  as  usual,  was  to  be  sold  and 
divided. 

«  It  was  usual  for  one  of  the  legatees  to  be  i^poiiited  to 
conduct  the  sale.    Bee  book  L  letter  10. 

▼  Cicero's  agent    See  letter  8  of  this  book. 

w  His  books  on  the  philosophy  of  the  Academy.  Bee 
letter  IS  of  this  book. 

X  As  If  he  had  said  that  the  envy  excited  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  his  former  work  to  Brutus,  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  added  to  enhance  the  satiafoctloa  he  had  in  his 
treatise  '*  De  Finibus." 

7  Of  the  «•  Academica"  in  tha  first  edition. 

s  What  work  I  shall  next  undertake. 

•  The  original  is  from  Homer,  and  has  been  more  than 
once  quoted  before.  [See  book  11.  letter  fi,  and  book  vil. 
letter  1.]  The  meaning  is,  that  he  had  too  much  respect  for 
hooest  dtiaens  to  write  anything  unbeoomiug  the  republic. 
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LETTER   XIV. 

BRiKNiug'g  freed-man,  my  co-heir,  wrote  to  me 
to  say,  that,  if  I  pleased,  he  and  Sabinua  Albina, 
two  joint  heira,  would  come  to  wait  upon  me.  I 
entirely  diaapproTC  of  it ;  the  inheritance  ii  not 
worth  it.  Besides,  they  may  easily  attend  the  day 
of  the  sale,  which  is  the  11th,  if  they  will  come  to 
me  in  Tnscnlanum  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the 
day  after  my  arrivaL  Or  if  they  wish  to  put  it  off 
longer,  they  may  do  it  for  two  or  three  days,  or  as 
long  as  they  please ;  for  it  makes  no  difference. 
Therefore  unless  they  arc  already  set  oat,  I  would 
have  you  stop  them.  Let  me  know  if  there  is  any 
news  of  Brutus  ;  or  if  you  have  any  intelligence  of 
Caesar  ;  or  if  there  is  anything  else.  I  should  wish 
you  to  consider  again  and  again  whether  you  ap- 
prove of  sending  to  Yarro  what  I  have  written ; 
though  there  is  something  also  which  concerns 
yourself;  for  you  must  know  that  you  are  intro- 
duced as  a  third  personage  in  that  dialogue*^.  I 
think  then  we  should  consider,  notwithstanding  the 
names  are  already  inserted.  But  they  may  either 
be  erased  or  altered. 


LETTER   XV. 

Pray,  how  is  my  Attica  ?  For  I  have  had  no 
letter  from  you  these  three  days.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  as  nobody  came  from  Rome,  and 
possibly  there  was  no  reason  for  writing.  In  con- 
sequence I  have  myself  nothing  to  write  about. 
But  the  day  on  which  I  deliver  this  to  Valerius,  I 
am  expecting  one  of  my  people,  who  if  he  arrives, 
and  brings  anything  from  you,  I  am  persuaded  I 
shall  be  at  no  loss  what  to  say. 


LETTER  XVI. 

Thovoh  I  went  in  pursuit  of  streams  and  soli- 
tudes, that  I  might  better  be  able  to  support 
myself,  I  have  hitherto  not  stirred  a  foot  out  of 
the  house ;  such  great  and  continued  rains  have  we 
had.  I  have  transferred  that  whole  Academical 
composition  to  Varro.  It  had  at  first  been  in  the 
names  of  Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Hortensius.  Aftei^ 
wards,  as  this  appeared  unsuitable,  owing  to  these 
persons  being,  not  indeed  unlearned,  but  notori- 
ously unversed  in  such  subjects,  as  soon  as  I  got 
home  I  transferred  those  dialo^es  to  Cato  and 
Brutus.  Your  letter  about  Varro  is  just  arrived. 
The  opinions  of  Antiochus  could  be  more  fitly  sup- 
ported by  nobody.  Yet  I  should  wish  you  to 
inform  me,  in  the  first  place,  whether  you  think 
anything  should  be  inscribed  to  him ;  then,  if  you 
think  so,  whether  this  is  the  properest  thing. 
What  of  Servilia  ?  Is  she  yet  arrived  ?  Is  Brutus 
doing  anything «  ?  or  when  ?  What  is  heard  of 
Csesar  ?  I  shall  be  in  Tusculanum  on  the  7th,  as 
I  mentioned  *,  You  will  settle  with  Piso  *,  if  you 
can. 

b  The  "Academica"  being  written  in  the  form  of 
dialogues. 
G  About  his  marriage.  d  gee  letter  Ifl  of  this  hook. 

•  Bee  letters  4  and  11  of  this  book. 


LETTER  XVn. 

On  the  27th  I  hope  to  receive  something  from 
Rome ;  not  that  I  had  given  any  particnlar  direc- 
tions. Therefore,  send  something  by  your  own 
nle.  I  must  repeat  the  same  inquiries;  what 
us  intends  ?  or  if  he  has  taken  any  stepc  ?  and 
whether  there  is  anything  from  Csesar?  But  what 
are  these  things  ?  which  I  care  little  about :  I  want 
to  know  how  my  Attica  does.  Though  your  letter, 
which  is  already  too  old,  bids  me  hope  the  best, 
yet  I  look  for  some  recent  information. 


LETTER  XVIIL 

You  see  the  advantage  of  being  near'.  Let  us 
then  conclude  the  purchase  of  the  gardens  '.  While 
I  was  in  Tusculanum  I  seemed  to  be  talking  with 
you  ;  so  frequent  was  the  intercourse  of  our  letters. 
But  that  will  presently  be  the  case  again  ^.  In  the 
mean  time,  at  your  suggestion,  I  have  completed 
the  books  to  Varro  wi&  some  acuteness.  Still  I 
wait  for  your  answer  to  what  I  wrote  to  you  :  first, 
by  what  means  you  understood  that  he  wished  it 
of  me ;  since  he,  who  is  himself  so  great  a  writer, 
never  addressed^  anything  to  me  :  then,  who  it  is 
that  he  envied,  unless  perhaps  Brutus  1.  For  if  he 
does  not  envy  him,  much  less  Hortensiua^,  or 
those  who  speak  upon  the  republic.  I  wish  you 
distinctly  to  inform  me  in  the  first  place,  whether 
you  continue  in  the  same  mind,  that  I  should  send 
him  what  I  have  written,  or  whether  you  think 
there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  But  of  this  when  we 
meet. 


LETTER  XIX. 

Mt  secretary  Hilarus,  to  whom  I  had  given  a 
letter  for  you,  was  just  gone  on  the  28th,  when  the 
messenger  arrived  with  your  letter  dated  the  day 
before  ;  in  which  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to 
me  that  my  Attica  begs  you  not  to  be  uneasy,  and 
that  you  say  there  is  no  danger.  Your  authority, 
I  see,  has  famously  recommended  the  ligarian 
oration.  For  Balbus  and  Oppius  wrote  to  me  to 
say  that  they  were  extremely  pleased  with  it,  and 
had  in  consequence  sent  it  to  Ciesar,  as  you  men- 
tioned to  me  before.  In  the  case  of  Varro,  I  am 
not  moved  by  any  apprehension  of  appearing  vain- 
glorious^ ;  for  I  had  determined  to  include  no  living 
characters  in  my  dialogues"* ;  but  since  you  inform 
me  that  Varro  is  desirous  of  it,  and  sets  a  great 
value  upon  it,  I  have  composed  this  work,  and 

'  This  is  probably  said  In  reply  to  some  obeenratkm  of 
Atticufl. 

r  Which  have  the  advantage  of  being  so  near  to  RaDeL 
See  book  xiL  letter  37. 

^  He  should  soon  be  in  Tusculanum  again. 

i  Never  provoked  me  to  write  by  first  addrearing  any  ot 
his  numerous  works  to  me. 

J  See  letter  13  of  this  book. 

k  To  whom  Cicero  had  inscribed  a  book  of  Philoaophy : 
or  those  in  whose  names  the  dialogue  is  maintainiwi  In  liia 
treatise  on  the  Republic 

1  I  do  not  insert  Varro's  name  through  fear  of  betag  ccBt- 
Bured  for  adopting  the  great  names  of  peraons  deceased. 

"  See  book  xU.  letter  IS. 
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completed  the  whole  Academical  discussion  in  four 
books ;  I  know  not  how  well,  but  with  such  care, 
that  nothing  can  exceed  it.  In  these,  what  had 
been  excellently  collected  by  Antiochus  against  the 
doctrine  of  incomprehensibility,  I  have  attributed 
to  Varro  ;  to  this  I  reply  in  my  own  person,  and 
you  are  the  third  in  our  conversation.  If  I  had 
made  Cotta  and  Varro  disputing  with  each  other, 
as  you  suggest  in  your  last  letter,  mine  would  be  a 
mute  character.  This  has  a  good  effect  in  old  peo- 
ple; as  Heraclides  has  done  in  several  books ;  and  I 
in  the  six  books  on  Government.  I  have  three  books 
also  on  Oratory,  with  which  I  am  much  satisfied ; 
and  in  these  likewise  the  characters  are  such,  that 
it  became  me  to  be  silent.  For  the  speakers  are, 
Crassus,  Antonius,  Catulus  the  old  man,  C.  Julius 
brother  to  Catulus,  Cotta,  and  Sulpicius.  The 
discourse  is  supposed  to  be  held  while  I  was  a  boy, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  sustain  any  part 
in  it.  But  what  I  have  lately  written  are  in  the 
manner  of  Aristotle,  where  the  conversation  is  so 
managed,  that  he  himself  has  the  principal  part. 
I  have  finished  the  five  books  on  the  Foundation 
of  Moral  Duty,  so  as  to  give  the  Epicurean  doc- 
trine to  L.  Torquatus,  the  Stoical  to  M.  Cato,  the 
Peripatetic  to  M.  Piso ;  for  I  considered  that  their 
being  dead  would  preclude  all  jealousy.  These 
Academics,  as  you  know,  I  had  discussed  in  the 
persons  of  Catulus,  Lucullus,  and  Hortensius ;  but 
in  truth  the  subject  did  not  suit  their  characters  ; 
being  more  logical  than  what  they  could  be  sup. 
posed  ever  to  have  dreamed  of.  Therefore,  when 
I  read  your  letter  about  Varro,  I  seized  it  as  an 
inspiration.  Nothing  could  be  more  adapted  to 
that  species  of  philosophy,  in  which  he  seems  to 
take  particular  delight ;  or  to  the  support  of  such  a 
part,  that  I  could  manage  to  avoid  making  my  own 
sentiments  predominant.  For  the  opinions  of 
Antiochus  are  extremely  persuasive,  and  are  so 
carefully  expressed,  as  to  retain  the  acuteness  of 
Antiochus,  with  my  own  brilliancy  of  language,  if 
indeed  I  possess  any.  But  consider  again  and  again 
whether  you  think  these  books  ought  to  be  attri- 
buted to  Varro.  Some  things  occur  to  me  upon 
the  subject ;  but  these  when  we  meet. 


LETTER  XX. 

I  HATE  received  from  Caesar  a  letter  of  condo- 
lence, dated  April  30th,  from  Seville.  I  have  not 
heard  what  has  been  promulgated  about  extending 
the  city" ;  and  should  be  glad  to  know.  I  am 
pleased  that  my  services  are  kindly  received  by 
Torquatus,  and  shall  not  fail  to  increase  them.  It 
is  impossible  for  me  now  to  add  to  my  Ligarian 
oration  anything  about  Tubero's  wife  and  daughter- 
in-law  ;  for  the  speech  has  been  widely  dissemi- 
nated ;  nor  have  I  any  wish  to  defend  Tubero,  who 
is  wonderfully  fond  of  accusing  people.  You  have 
had  truly  a  fine  exhibition  <>.  Though  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  with  this  place p,  yet  I  am  desirous  of 
seeing  yon,  and  shall  accordingly  return,  as  I  in- 
tended. I  imagine  you  have  had  a  meeting  with  my 
brother,  and  I  want  therefore  to  know  what  you 

.  n  See  letter  33  of  this  book. 

o  Probably  alladhig  to  some  application,  or  perhaps  al- 
tercation between  Tubero  and  these  ladies  before  Attknis. 
P  Arpinum. 


havedone*.  I  am  in  no  trouble  about  my  reputation, 
whatever  I  may  foolishly  have  written  to  you  at 
that  time.  There  is  nothing  better  (for  there  is  no 
other  just  object  of  care)  than  this';  that  every- 
body tLroogh  his  whole  life  should  not  deviate  a 
hair's  breadth  from  a  right  conscience.  Observe 
how  philosophically  I  talk.  Do  you  suppose  I  am 
engaged  in  Uiese  speculations  to  no  purpose  ?  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  you  vexed ;  for  it  was  no- 
thing*. And,  to  return  again  to  the  same  point, 
do  you  think  that  I  have  altogether  any  other  care 
than  that  I  may  not  be  deficient  towards  him*  ? 
Or  is  this  my  object  forsooth,  that  I  may  appear 
to  preserve  the  public  opinion .'  "  For  on  ^ese 
things  there  is  no  dependence"."  I  wish  I  were 
able  to  bear  my  domestic  troubles^  as  easily  as  I 
can  disregard  these.  But  yon  suppose  me  to  have 
wished  something  which  has  not  been  accomplished. 
Is  it  not  allowable,  then,  to  have  one's  own  opi- 
nion ?  But,  however,  what  was  then  done^  I  can- 
not help  approving ;  and  yet  I  can  very  well  lay 
aside  all  care  about  it,  as  indeed  1  do.  But  more 
than  enough  of  trifles. 


LETTER  XXI. 

I  DBLiVKBED  a  loog  letter  to  Hirtius,  which  I 
had  just  written  in  Tusculanum.  To  that,  which 
you  sent  me  there,  I  shall  reply  at  some  other  time ; 
at  present  I  wish  to  advert  to  others.  What  can  I 
say  about  Torquatus,  till  I  have  heard  something 
from  Dolabella .'  As  soon  as  that  happens,  you 
shall  immediately  know.  I  expect  a  messenger 
from  him  to-day,  or  at  farthest  to-morrow,  who 
shall  be  sent  on  to  you  as  soon  as  he  arrives.  I  am 
expecting  to  hear  from  Quintus  ;  for  when  I  was 
setting  out  from  Tusculanum  on  the  24tb,  as  you 
know,  I  sent  a  messenger  to  him.  To  return  to  my 
business  ;  that  expression  of  yours,  which  had 
wonderfully  pleased  me,  now  exceedingly  dis- 
pleases; for  it  is  altogether  a  nautical  term,  as 
indeed  I  knew;  but  I  thought  that  when  the 
rowers  were  ordered  inhibwe,  *'  to  back  their  oars," 
they  suspended  their  motion.  Yesterday,  however, 
upon  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  at  my  villa',  I  learnt 
that  this  was  not  the  case  ;  for  they  do  not  suspend 
them,  but  move  them  in  another  manner.  This  is 
quite  different  from  the  Greek  iroxh'     Therefore 

q  Towards  reconciling  Cicero  and  Quintus.  See  the 
ninth  and  following  letters  of  book  xi. 

r  So  I  understand  this  paaeage,  which  has  been  variously 
interpreted  by  different  commoitators. 

•  I  conceive  this  alludes  to  some  ezpressfon  fallen  from 
Atticus,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  Quintus  Cicero. 

t  This  seems  to  be  written  under  a  sense  of  philosophical 
propriety,  by  which  he  was  taught  to  be  anxious  about 
nothing  but  his  own  conduct 

"  In  the  original  is  a  fragment  only  of  a  Greek  sentence, 
which ,  in  our  ignorance  of  the  remainder,  must  be  supplied 
by  conjecture. 

▼  Meaning,  no  doubt,  his  affliction  for  his  daughter,  as 
well  as  his  concern  about  Terentia  and  Quintus. 

w  Respecting  his  conduct  towards  his  brother,  who 
seemed  to  take  offenoe  at  Cicero's  advancing  money  to 
Pompeius,  while  he  suffered  Quintus  to  remain  in  difficul- 
ties. [See  book  zi.  letter  13.]  I  am  aware  that  the  latter 
part  of  this  letter  has  been  very  differently  interpreted, 
and  supposed  by  some  able  commentators  to  relate  to 
Cicero's  success  In  the  forum,  for  which  I  see  no  sufficient 
grounds. 

s  On  the  banks  of  the  Liris,  or  GarigUaao. 
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let  it  stand  in  the  book,  aa  it  waa.  Mention  this 
alao  to  Varro,  unless  he  has  already  altered  it.  For 
there  is  no  better  word  than  I  had  used  before,  and 
which  is  warranted  hj  the  authority  of  LncuUus. 
Cameades  also  makes  the  guard  of  the  boxer,  and 
the  action  of  the  charioteer  holding  in  his  horses, 
to  correspond  with  ^oxi(;  but  the  backing  the 
oars  is  attended  with  motion,  and  that  a  consider- 
able one,  while  the  ship  is  turned  round  to  the 
stem.  You  see  how  much  more  1  care  about  this, 
than  either  about  public  rumour  y  ;  or  aboat 
PoUio ' :  let  me  hear  also  about  Pansa  *,  if  any- 
thing certain  is  known ;  for  I  imagine  it  has  been 
made  public ;  and  if  there  has  been  any  news  of 
Critonius,  or  anything  ascertained  respecting  Me- 
tellas  and  Balbinus.  Tell  me,  is  it  your  pleasure 
to  publish  my  writings  first,  without  my  leare  ? 
Not  even  Hermodorus  did  this,  who  used  to  divulge 
Plato's  books ;  from  whence  came  the  proverb, 
**  Hermodorus  deals  in  words ^"  How  is  this  ? 
Do  you  think  it  right  that  anybody  should  have  it 
before  Brutus,  whom  I  addressed  at  your  sugges. 
tion  ^,  For  Balbus  wrote  me  word  that  he  had 
transcribed  the  fifth  book  of  the  Foundations  of 
Moral  Duty  from  you ;  in  which  I  have  not  indeed 
altered  much ;  yet  something.  But  you  will  do 
well  to  keep  back  the  others ;  that  Balbus  may  not 
receive  them  uncorrected,  or  Brutus  when  they 
are  stale.  But  enough  of  these  matters,  that  1  may 
not  seem  to  be  diligent  about  trifles.  Though  now 
these  things  are  the  greatest  with  which  I  haTe  to 
do.  For  what  eUe  is  there  ?  I  am  using  such 
despatch  in  sending  to  Varro  what  I  have  written 
at  your  suggestion,  as  already  to  have  forwarded  it 
to  Rome  to  be  transcribed.  You  may,  if  yon 
please,  have  it  immediately  ;  for  I  have  written  to 
my  clerks  to  let  yours,  if  you  wished  it,  have  the 
liberty  of  copying  it ;  but  you  vrill  keep  it  private 
tiU  I  see  you ;  as  you  always  do  with  great  care, 
when  I  haTe  desired  it.  But  in  consequence  of 
my  having  omitted  to  mention  this  to  you,  CBrellia, 
glowing  with  a  wonderful  passion  for  philosophy, 
copies  from  your  people,  and  is  in  the  possession 
of  these  same  books  on  the  Foundations  of  Moral 
Duty.  And  I  auure  you  (subject  indeed  to  human 
fallibility)  that  she  did  not  receive  them  from  my 
people ;  for  they  were  never  out  of  my  sight ;  and 
they  were,  besides,  so  far  from  making  two  copies, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  completed  one.  I 
do  not  howcTer  impute  any  fault  to  your  clerks : 
and  that  I  would  have  you  understand  ;  for  I  had 
omitted  to  say  that  I  did  not  yet  wish  them  to  get 
abroad.  What !  still  upon  trifles  ?  For  upon 
subjects  of  importance  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I 
agree  with  you  about  Dolabella.  Let  the  co-heirs', 
as  you  mention,  come  to  Tusculanum.  Balbus 
has  written  to  me  about  Caesar's  arrival,  that  it 
will  not  be  before  the  1st  of  August  The  account 
of  Attica  is  excellent,  that  she  has  less  fever,  is 
quieter,  and  bears  her  illness  with  patience.  As 
to  what  you  say  upon  that  subject  for  our  con- 

r  What  the  public  may  aay  of  him,  at  in  the  preceding 
letter. 
.  s.Ue  had  been  left  by  CtMar  in  Spain. 

»  It  is  uncertain  to  what  thia  relatee. 

b  Ilermodorns  made  a  traffic  of  publishing  in  Sicily  the 
lectures  he  had  he«in|  from  Plato. 

c  His  treatise  **  De  Finibus"  is  addressed  to  Brutus,  and 
is  that  of  which  (Ticero  here  speaks. 

^  See  letter  14  of  this  book. 


sideration  *,  in  which  I  take  no  less  interest  than 
you  ;  so  far  as  I  know,  I  greatly  approTe  of  the 
gentleman,  his  family,  and  fortune.  What  after 
all  is  the  chief  thing,  I  am  not  personally  ac 
qaainted  with  him  ;  but  I  hear  favourable  reports 
from  Scrofa.  He  likewise  lives  very  near  you,  if 
this  is  anything  to  the  purpose;  and  is  more 
noble '  than  his  father.  When  we  meet  therefore 
— and  it  will  be  with  a  mind  disposed  to  approTe. 
For  in  addition  to  what  I  have  said,  I  have  a  re- 
gard for  his  father,  as  I  believe  you  know,  and 
greater  than  not  only  you,  but  than  he  ia  aware 
of;  and  that,  both  desenredly,  and  of  long  standing. 


LETTER  XXII. 

It  is  not  vrithout  reason  that  I  ask  so  particu* 
larly  what  you  think  best  about  Varro.  Some 
things  occur  to  me,  which  I  shall  reserve  till  we 
meet.  I  have  been  very  glad  to  interweave  yoor 
name,  which  I  shall  do  frequently ;  for  it  vras  by 
your  last  letter  that  I  first  understood  yon  did  not 
object  to  it.  About  Marcellus  '  I  had  before  heard 
from  Cassius  ;  and  Servius  sent  me  the  particulars. 
What  a  sad  afiair  !  To  come  back  to  my  first  sub- 
ject ;  there  is  no  place,  where  I  would  rather  have 
my  writings  remain,  than  with  you.  But  I  should 
like  not  to  have  them  sent  abroad,  till  we  both  ap- 
prove of  it.  I  exempt  your  clerks  from  all  blame, 
and  do  not  mean  to  find  fault  with  you  ;  notwith- 
standing what  I  wrote  to  you,  that  Ccrellia  bad 
some,  which  she  could  only  have  had  from  you.  I 
was  aware  of  the  propriety  of  gratifying  Balbus  ^; 
I  only  wished  that  it  might  not  be  given  to  Brutus 
when  it  was  grown  stale,  or  to  Balbus  when  it  vras 
imperfect.  I  will  send  the  books  to  Varro,  if  yon 
think  it  right,  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  you.  You 
shall  know  the  cause  of  my  hesitation  when  we 
meet  In  calling  upon  the  assignees,  you  have  done 
quite  right.  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  so  much 
trouble  about  your  grandmother's  estate.  The 
case  of  our  friend  Brutus  is  very  vezatioua ;  but  it 
is  the  condition  of  human  life.  The  ladies*  are  a 
little  unreasonable  in  bearing  such  hostile  dispoei. 
tions,  while  neither  of  them  are  chargeable  with 
dereliction  of  their  duty.  There  was  no  occasion 
to  call  upon  my  secretary  Tallius.  If  there  had 
been,  I  would  have  sent  you  word.  For  nothing 
has  been  deposited  vrith  him  under  the  title  of  a 
vowi;  though  he  has  some  money  belonging  to 
me,  which  I  have  determined  to  apply  to  this 
purpose.  So  that  both  I  told  you  rightly  where  it 
was ;  and  he  rightly  denied  having  anything  under 
that  title.  But  let  us  at  once*  enter  upon  this 
business  >(.  For  the  cQusecration  of  men^  I  do  not 

«  The  choosing  a  husband  for  Attica. 

f  Owing,  I  suppose,  to  his  mother^  flsmlly. 

S  See  letter  10  of  this  book. 

^  On  account  of  his  influence  with  Cesar. 

I  Meaning  probably  Servllia  and  Porcia,  the  mother  and 
wife  of  BrutuSi 

J  To  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  a  tow,  for  such 
he  considered  his  resolution  of  ereothig  a  temple  to  his 
daughter. 

^  The  temple. 

1  Though  groves  were  often  consecrated  to  heathen  goda, 
yet,  in  the  case  of  deifying  men,  something  more  open  to 
view  was  preferable. 
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quite  appro? e  of  a  grore,  because  it  is  too  unfre- 
qaented ;  notwithstanding  it  has  a  reputation  of 
sanctity.  Bat  this  also  sliall  be  as  yoa  think  pro- 
per ;  for  jou  are  my  guide  in  everything.  I  shall 
tie  at  Tusculum,  as  I  appointed"*;  and  I  wish 
yon  could  be  there  the  same  day.  But  if  anything 
fhoold  prevent  you  (as  many  things  may),  at  least 
the  next  day,  when  the  co-heirs  are  to  come,  by 
whom  it  would  be  cruel  to  be  beset  without  you. 
Again  another  letter  without  a  word  about  Attica ; 
but  this  I  place  among  the  best  signs.  I  find  fault 
with  this ;  not  that  you,  but  that  she  should  not 
so  much  as  send  her  compliments.  But  do  you 
make  my  very  beat  compliments  both  to  her,  and 
to  Pilia ;  do  not  however  give  a  hint  of  my  being 
offended.  I  send  Cesar's  letter,  in  case  you  should 
not  have  read  it. 


LETTER  XXIII. 

To  the  letter  which  I  received  from  you  yester- 
day in  the  forenoon,  I  immediately  replied ;  I  now 
answer  that  of  the  afternoon.    I  wish  Brutus  hod 
rather  sent  for  me  ;  which  was  more  reasonable, 
considering  the  sudden  and  distant  journey  upon 
which  he  was  going  "  ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  under 
our  present  feelings,  when  we  are  incapable  of  en- 
joying each  other's  society  (for  you  know  in  what 
principally  consists  the  pleasure  of  living  together) 
I  should  readily  have  acceded  to  our  meeting  in 
Rome,  rather  than  in  Tusculanum.    The  books  to 
Varro  were  no  impediment;  for  they  have  been 
re-made  <*,  as  yon  have  seen ;  they  only  wait  to 
have  the  errors  of  the  clerks  corrected.  You  know 
my  hesitation  about  these  books ;  but  yon  are 
answerable.    Those  which  I  am  to  send  to  Brutus, 
are  likewise  in  the  hands  of  the  transcribers.    Gret 
my  business  settled,  as  you  mention  ;  though  Tre- 
batius  tells  me  they  all  make  those  deductions. 
What  do  you  think  these  people  will  do  t    You 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  house.     Conclude  it 
then  in  affability.    You  cannot  believe  how  much 
I  disregard  such  concerns.     I  assure  yon  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  and  would  have  yon  believe 
me,  that  my  paltry  possessions  are  more  plague 
than  pleasure  to  me;  and  that  I  am  more  dis- 
tressed by  having  nobody  f  on  whom   I  should 
bestow  them,  than  gratified  by  having  them  to 
use.    Trebatius  also  said  that  he  had  mentioned 
the  circumstance  ^  to  you.     But  perhaps  you  were 
afraid  I  should  be  sorry  to  hear  it.    That  indeed 
waa  kindly  intended ;  but,  believe  me,  I  do  not 
now  care  about  such  matters.  Therefore  enter  into 
negotiation,  and  clip  it  as  you  will,  and  make  an 
end  of  it.    Rouse  them,  call,  speak  to  them,  as  if 
you  thought  yon  were  speaking  with  that  Scseva  *. 

»  July  7.    See  tetter  12  of  this  book. 

■  Perhaps  to  meet  Cesar  on  his  way  flrom  Spain. 

o  It  being  generally  agreed  that  the  word  d^ecti  mmt 
be  emmeoiia,  I  have  supposed,  with  the  least  alteration » 
that  it  ought  to  be  r^^tif  a  word  snfflclently  appropriate, 
if  It  is  oonddered  that  the  work  had  been  altogether 
xe-cast,  the  charaoters  ofaanged,  and  the  number  of  books 
extended  fhnn  two  to  four.    See  letter  13  of  this  book. 

p  Alluding  to  his  daughter,  who  had  been  in  dlstrees, 
and  formerly  wanted  his  anlBtMnoB.  See  book  zL  letter  Sa 

4  The  deductions  in  payment 

'  It  is  uncertain  who  this  is.  The  name  oocnrs  again, 
book  aiv.  letter  10,  and  is  there  supposed  to  signify  one  of 
Ceeaar's  soldiers  who  had  enriched  himself  by  the  plunder 


Do  not  suppose  that  they,  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
grasping  at  what  does  not  belong  to  them,  will  re- 
mit anything  of  their  just  dues  ■.  Take  care  only 
about  the  day  * ;  and  even  that  with  civility. 


LETTER  XXIV. 

What  is  this  which  I  hear  from  Hermogenes 
Clodius,  that  Andromenes  had  told  him  he  had  seen 
Cicero  "  at  Corcyra  ?  For  I  suppose  it  must  have 
been  known  to  you  ^.  Has  he  then  sent  no  letter 
even  by  him  ?  Or  has  he  not  seen  him .'  Let  me  i 
know  how  this  is.  What  more  should  I  say  to  you 
about  Varro .'  The  four  books  are  in  your  pos-  i 
session,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  whatever  you 
do.  I  am  restrained  by  no  **  respect  for  the  Tro- 
jans ^  ;**  why  should  I .'  I  was  rather  afraid  how 
well  he  might  himself  like  it.  But  since  you  un- 
dertake lt|  I  shall  rest  at  ease. 


LETTER  XXV. 

RKSPBCTiifo  the  deductions'  I  have  already 
replied  to  your  very  accurate  letter.  You  will 
make  an  end  of  it  therefore,  and  without  any 
hesitation,  or  revision.  It  is  proper  and  expe- 
dient that  this  should  be  done.  About  Andro- 
menes *,  I  had  supposed  it  must  be  as  yon  say, 
otherwise  you  would  have  known  it,  and  mentioned 
it  to  me.  While  you  write  so  much  about  Brutus, 
you  say  nothing  of  yourself*.  But  when  do  you 
suppose  he  will  come  to  Tusculanum  ?  For  on  the 
I4th  I  am  going  to  Rome.  What  I  meant  to  say 
to  Brutus  (but  what  I  perhaps  expressed  indis- 
tinctly, since  you  mention  your  having  read  it) 
was,  that  I  had  understood  from  your  letter,  that 
he  wished  me  not  to  go  up  at  this  time  merely  for 
the  sake  of  waiting  upon  him.  But  as  the  appointed 
time  of  my  going  >>  is  so  near,  I  beg  that  you  will 
take  care  that  this  may  be  no  impediment  to  his 
coming  to  Tusculanum  for  his  own  convenience. 
For  I  had  no  intention  of  calling  upon  him  about 
the  sale,  since  you  alone  are  quite  sufficient  in  a 
business  of  that  kind.  But  I  wanted  him  to  attest 
my  will « ;  which  I  should  now  prefer  executing  at 
another  time,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  have  come 
to  Rome  for  that  purpose  ^.  I  have  accordingly 
written  to  Brutus,  what  I  really  thought,  that  there 

of  the  opposite  party.  The  sense  seems  to  require  that  it 
be  some  person  of  mure  power  than  principle. 

■  Persons  who  have  got  money  by  nnjustifiable  means, 
will  not  relinquish  Justifiable  advantages. 

*■  That  the  money  may  be  ready  at  the  time  it  is  wanted. 

«  His  son. 

▼  Attieos  having  poesessions  in  Goroyra,  and  frequent 
communication  with  that  country. 

^  In  the  original  is  the  same  fhigment  of  a  verse  so  often 
quoted  before.  [See  letter  13  of  this  book.]  The  meaning 
is,  that  he  had  no  need  to  fear  giving  offenoe. 

'  Varro.  7  See  letter  93  of  this  book. 

s  See  letter  24  of  this  book. 

•  That  is  of  your  coming  to  Tusenhmnm,  aa  well  as 
Brutus. 

b  To  attend  Brinnius's  sale.    See  letter  14  of  this  book. 

e  Wills  were  anciently  perfonned  with  great  solemnity. 
—Taylor,  C.  L.  p.  84. 

d  That  Brutus  may  not  imagine  I  go  up  now  expressly 
to  get  his  attestation,  and  should  therefore  be  disappointed 
if  he  were  not  to  be  there. 
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waB  no  occasion  for  his  being  there  on  the  15th  *, 
I  should  be  glad  then  if  you  wonld  manage  this 
whole  business  so,  that  I  may  not  in  the  least  in- 
terfere with  Brutus's  convenience.  But  what  is  it 
that  you  are  at  length  afraid  of,  because  I  desire 
the  books  to  be  given  to  Varro  on  your  responsibi- 
lity?  Even  now,  if  you  have  any  doubt,  let  me 
know  it.  In  elegance  of  style  they  have  not  been 
surpassed.  I  should  like  Varro,  especially  as  he 
desires  it ;  but  he  is,  as  you  know,  '*  a  stem  man, 
and  one  who  might  easily  take  exception  without 
just  cause '."  Accordingly  I  often  picture  to  my- 
self his  countenance,  complaining,  it  may  be,  that 
my  part  is  more  copiously  defended  in  those  books 
than  his  ;  though  you  will  perceive  that  this  is  not 
the  case,  if  ever  yon  get  into  Epirus,  and  have 
leisure  to  examine  them.  For  at  present  I  give 
way  to  your  correspondence  with  ^exio '.  I  do 
not  however  despair  of  their  meeting  with  Varro's 
approbation ;  and  after  being  at  the  expense  of 
large  paper  \  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  have  that  de- 
sign adhered  to.  But  I  say  again  and  again,  that 
it  must  be  on  your  responsibility.  Therefore  if  you 
have  any  hesitation,  let  us  transfer  it  to  Brutus  ; 
for  he  also  is  an  Antiochian  K  O  variable  Academy, 
and  like  itself;  now  here,  now  there  J.  But,  pray 
how  did  you  like  my  letter  to  Varro  ?  May  I  die, 
if  I  ever  study  any  work,  as  1  have  done  Ukis.  I 
have  not  even  dictated  to  Tiro,  who  is  used  to 
write  down  whole  sentences;  but  to  Spintherus, 
syllable  by  syllable. 


[if.  B.  The  Wth  utter  wot  before  interted  i»  its  proper 
place,  c^fier  the  43d  (if  book  zU.] 


LETTER  XXVII. 

Rbsprctino  the  letter  to  Caesar  ^,  I  was  always 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  first  to  be  submitted  to 
his  friends.  Otherwise  I  should  have  been  not 
only  wanting  in  attention  to  them,  but  should  also 
have  exposed  myself  to  some  danger,  in  case  of  his 
being  offended  with  me.  They  have  acted  ingenu- 
ously ;  and  I  take  it  kindly  that  they  have  not 
concealed  what  they  thought.  Especially  they  have 
done  well  in  suggesting  so  many  alterations,  that 
the  writing  it  afresh  is  more  than  the  occasion  de- 
mands. On  the  subject  of  the  Parthian  war, 
however,  what  ought  I  to  have  considered,  but 
what  I  supposed  him  to  wish  ?  For  what  other 
argument  could  my  letter  admit,  besides  flattery  ? 
Had  I  wished  to  recommend  what  I  thought  best, 
should  I  have  wanted  matter?  Therefore  the 
whole  letter  is  unnecessary.  For  where  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  gained  cannot  be  great ;    and  a 

•  The  day  of  Brinnlns*  sale.     See  letter  33  of  this  book. 

'  The  original  in  taken  flrom  Homer. 

r  Atticoa'B  bailiff  In  Epirus. 

^  A  preeentation  copy  written  on  large  and  handsome 
paper. 

1  Bee  letter  19  of  this  book. 

J  He  oompares  his  own  Tarlableness  in  changing  the 
addreas.  to  the  variable  nature  of  the  Academic  philosophy, 
which  he  professed,  ever  bending  to  clrcamstanoes,  and 
adopting  probability  in  the  place  of  Hzed  principles. 

k  See  book  ziL  letter  40.  This  letter  appears  to  have 
been  a  letter  of  advice  on  public  affsirs,  whloh  made 
Clcoo  anzions  to  have  the  approbation  of  some  of  Casar's 
party ;  by  which  is  probably  to  be  understood  Balbus  and 
Oppios,  who  were  likewise  friends  to  Cioero. 


failure,  even  if  it  be  not  great,  may  be  productive 
of  vexation ;  what  need  is  there  of  running  the 
risk .'  Especially  when  I  consider,  that  having 
written  nothing  before,  he  would  expect  that  I 
should  write  nothing  till  the  whole  war  was  at  an 
end.  I  am  even  apprehensive  that  he  may  imagine 
I  wished  this  to  be  as  a  soother  for  my  **  Cato>.*'  In 
short,  I  repented  of  having  written,  and  nothing 
could  fall  out  more  to  my  mind,  than  that  my 
labour  was  not  approved.  Besides,  I  should  have 
exposed  myself  to  the  calumnies  of  Cscsar's  ad- 
herents, and  among  them  to  those  of  your  rela- 
tion ">.  But  I  return  °  to  the  subject  of  the  gardens. 
I  would  by  no  means  have  you  go  thither  but  with 
perfect  convenience  to  yourself ;  for  there  is  no 
hurry.  Whatever  be  the  result,  let  us  use  our 
endeavours  about  Faberius.  Respecting  the  day  of 
sale,  however,  when  you  know  anything,  you  will 
inform  me.  As  the  messenger,  who  came  from 
Curoanum,  reports  that  Attica  is  quite  well«  and 
says  that  he  has  a  letter  for  you,  I  send  him  on  to 
you  without  delay. 


LETTER  XXVin. 

As  you  were  to  inspect  the  gardens  to-day,  I 
shall  hear  to-morrow  what  you  have  thought  of 
them.  About  Faberius  you  will  let  me  know, 
when  he  is  arrived.  Respecting  the  letter  to 
Csesar,  believe  me  when  I  swear  that  I  cannot  do 
it.  Not  that  the  baseness  of  it  deters  me ;  (though 
it  ought  exceedingly ;  for  how  base  is  flattery  ?) 
since  it  is  base  for  me  even  to  be  alive.  But,  as  I 
was  saying,  it  is  not  this  baseness  that  deters  me; 
I  wish  it  was ;  for  I  should  then  be  what  I  onjrht 
to  be  :  but  nothing  occurs  to  my  mind.  For  vrith 
regard  to  the  exhortations  of  those  doqoent  and 
learned  men^  to  Alexander,  you  see  on  what  snb- 
jects  they  are  employed.  They  are  addressed  to  a 
young  man  inflamed  with  the  love  of  the  truest 
glory,  and  asking  for  advice  in  the  pnrsiiit  of 
lasting  praise.  It  is  easy  to  speak  in  an  honour- 
able cause.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  Yet  I  carved 
out  from  my  wooden  materials  something  that 
might  look  like  an  image;  and  in  this,  because 
there  were  some  things  a  little  better  than  what 
are  doing,  and  have  been  done,  they  are  censured. 
But  I  by  no  means  regret  this ;  for  if  that  letter 
had  been  delivered,  believe  me,  I  should  be  torrr 
for  it.  What  ?  Do  not  you  see  how  that  very 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  with  all  his  understanding 
and  all  his  moderation,  after  he  got  the  title  of 
king,  became  haughty,  cruel,  intemperate  ?  And 
do  you  suppose  this  man  p  from  amidst  his  pro- 
cessions, the  comrade  of  Quirinus^,  will  be  pleased 
with  this  temperate  letter  of  mine  ?  But  let  him 
rather  want  what  is  not  written  than  disapprove 
what  is  written.    In  short,  as  he  pleases.    That 


1  To  oonnteract  any  displeasure  Casar  mi^t  have  oon- 
oeived  from  Cicerols  panegyrio  on  Gato. 

B  Young  Quiatus  Cioero. 

■  It  may  be  obeerved,  that  the  ezpi-easion  of  retnniiBg 
to  the  subject,  is  often  used  to  mean,  not  nitumiog  to 
what  had  been  said  before  in  the  same  letter,  but  return- 
ing  to  any  subject  previously  mentioned,  especially  If  it  be 
one  of  frequent  reonrrence. 

o  Aristotle  and  Theopompns.    Bee  book  zii.  letter  40l 

4  Bee  book  ZiL  letter  46L 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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Archimedean  problem ',  which  once  stimulated  me, 
and  which  I  referred  to  yon,  is  past.  Now,  indeed, 
I  wish  fur  that  i»sue  or  any  issue*,  mncb  more 
ardently  than  1  formerly  dreaded  it.  Unle&s  some- 
thing else  prevent  you,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
you  here.  Nicias  has  been  earnestly  sent  for  by 
Dolabella,fv)r^  read  the  letter ;  and  though  it  was 
against  my  inclination,  yet  it  was  at  my  instance 
that  he  went.    This  in  my  own  hand. 


LETTER  XXIX. 

Whilk  I  was  inquiring  of  Nicias  different 
things  relating  to  literary  people.  I  fell,  as  it  were, 
by  chance  npon  the  subject  of  Talna*.  He  made 
no  great  account  of  his  abilities,  but  said  that  he 
was  modest  and  pmdent.  He  added,  howerer, 
what  1  did  not  like,  that  he  said  he  knew  he  had 
lately  paid  his  addresses  to  Cornificia,  the  daughter 
of  Quintus",  who  was  an  old  woman,  and  had 
been  married  several  times;  but  the  match  was 
not  approved  by  the  ladies,  who  found  out  that  his 
property  did  not  exceed  800  sesrertia  (6400/.). 
This  I  have  thought  it  right  yon  should  know.  I 
have  learned  about  the  gardens,  both  from  yonr 
letter  and  from  Chrysippus*.  In  the  house,  with 
the  dulness  of  which  I  waf  well  acquainted,  I 
understand  there  has  been  little  or  no  alttration. 
However,  he  speaks  well  of  the  larger  bath,  and 
says  that  out  of  the  smaller  may  be  constructed 
some  winter  apartments*.  A  covered  place  for 
exercise  must  therefore  be  added  ;  which,  if  it  is 
made  as  large  as  that  in  Tusculanum,  will  not  cost 
much  more  than  half  the  price,  in  this  place.  But 
for  that  temple  which  I  want,  nothing  seems  more 
appropriate  than  the  grove  with  which  I  was  for- 
merly acquainted ;  but  at  that  time  it  was  little 
frequenfed  ;  now  I  bear  it  is  very  much  so  :  there 
is  nothing  that  I  should  prefer  to  it.  On  this 
subject  I  entreat  you  to  bear  with  my  extravagance. 
It  remains,  that  if  Faberius  pays  me  that  debt,  I 
would  not  have  you  make  a  question  about  the 
price.  I  would  have  you  outbid  Otho.  At  the 
same  time  I  do  not  suppose  he  will  exceed  the 
bounds  of  reason  ;  for  1  think  I  know  the  man. 
But  I  hear  he  has  been  so  roughly*  treated,  that  1 
do  not  think  he  will  care  to  be  a  purchaser.  What } 
Would  he  suffer  } — But  why  do  1  reason  about  it  ? 
If  you  settle  this  Faberian  account,  let  me  have  it 
though  at  a  dear  rate :  if  not,  I  must  not  think  of 
it  even  at  a  cheap  one.  Let  us  try  Clodia  there- 
fore, from  whom  I  entertain  hope,  both  on  account 
of  their  being  much  cheaper,  and  because  Dola- 

T  This  probably  means  the  embarrassment  in  whioh  he 
found  himself  npon  his  return  to  Italy  after  the  defeat  of 
Pompelus,  of  which  he  speaks  so  much  In  book  xi.,  when 
he  doubted  what  steps  he  ought  to  take  to  conciliate  Csesar, 
and  dreaded  the  effects  of  his  dlspleasurob 

■  Banishment,  or  death,  now  appears  more  desirable  to 
him  than  a  Mfe  of  sorrow  end  diwatisfaotion,  after  the  loss 
of  his  daughter,  and  loss  of  the  freedom  of  the  state. 

t  It  seems  probable  that  this  mny  have  been  somebody 
whom  Atticus  thought  of  as  a  husband  for  Attioa. 

"  Quintus  Cornifidus. 

'f  An  architect  under  Cyrus,  of  whom  mention  was  for- 
merly made.  See  book  ii.  letter  X 

«  The  ancient  Romans  used  to  have  summer  and  winter 
apartments,  the  latter  of  whieh  PUnius  calls  hibernaeula. 
Ep.  ii.  17. 

'  It  is  uncertain  to  what  rough  treatment  Cieeio  refers. 


bella's  debt^  is  on  the  point  of  being  liquidated, 
so  that  I  may  trust  to  paying  in  ready  money. 
Enough  about  the  gardens.  To-morrow  I  hope  to 
see  you,  unless  sume  business  prevent ;  which  I 
wish  may  be  Faberius's.    However,  if  yon  can. 


LETTER  XXX. 
I  RETURN  you  Cicero's*  letter.  O  hard-hearted 
man.  who  are  not  moved  with  his  dangers*  !  He 
accuses  me  also.  I  should  have  sent  you  his 
letter;  for  as  ta  the  other  respecting  his  achieve- 
ments, I  take  it  to  be  a  copy  of  yours.  I  have 
sent  a  messenger  to  Cumanum  to-day,  to  whom  I 
have  entrusted  your  letter  to  Yestorius,  which  was 
brought  by  Pharnaces.  I  had  just  despatched 
Demea  to  yon,  when  Eros  arrived.  But  there 
was  no  news  in  the  letter  he  brought,  excepting 
that  the  sale*^  would  be  in  two  days.  Tlierefore 
after  that',  as  you  mention  ;  and  I  wish  the  Fabe- 
rian business  may  previously  have  been  settled. 
Eros,  says  he',  will  not  come  to-day ;  but  thinks 
he  may  to-morrow  morning.  You  must  pay  him 
attention  ;  though  such  flattery  is  not  far  removed 
from  guilt.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  the  day  after 
to-morrow.  Find  out,  if  you  can,  who  were  the 
ten  commissioners  sent  to  Mummius*.  Polybius 
does  not  mention  their  names.  1  remember  only 
the  consular  Albinus,  and  Sp.  Mummius,  and 
think  J  have  heard  Horcefisius  name  Tuditanus. 
But  in  Libo's  annals  it  appears  that  Tuditanus  was 
made  prsetor  fourteen  years  after  Mummius* s 
consulship ;  which  does  not  accord.  I  think  of 
writing  some  political  congress,  supposed  to  be 
held  at  Olympia,  or  where  you  wiU,  after  the 
manner  of  your  friend  Dicsearchus. 


LETTER  XXXL 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th  I  receired  by 
Demea'  a  letter  dated  the  day  before,  by  which  I 
might  expect  you  either  to-day  or  to-morrow.  But 
I  apprehend  that  longing,  as  I  do,  for  your  arrival, 
I  shall  myself  be  the  occasion  of  stoppmg  you. 
For  I  cannot  suppose  the  Faberian  business  will 
be  so  soon  despatched  (even  if  it  is  in  train)  but  i 
that  it  will  meet  with  some  impediment.  When 
you  are  at  liberty  therefore  ' ;  as  you  are  still  likely 
to  be  kept  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  send  me 
the  books  of  Oicsearchus,  which  you  mention,  and 
likewise  his  icard^curis  *>.      About  the    letter  to 

7  Due  to  Cicero. 

»  Young  Qnintus'S.  See  letter  2  of  this  book. 

■  This  is  said  ironically  of  the  dangers  he  had  magnified 
in  his  campaign  with  Caesar  in  Spain. 

b  Can  this  mean  the  sale  of  Scapula's  gardens  ? 

c  After  the  sale  you  will  come  to  me. 

d  Faberius. 

•  See  letters  4  and  6  of  this  book. 

t  It  appears  by  the  preceding  letter  that  Cicero  had  sent 
this  Demea  before  to  Attious,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that 
he  brought  back  a  letter  from  Atticus  to  Cicero,  which  is 
that  spoken  of.  The  expression  of  the  text  is  liable  to  the 
same  ambiguity  as  that  in  the  translation. 

S  The  sense  is  obvious,  that  he  wislied  Atticus  to  come 
to  him  as  snon  as  he  was  at  liberty.  I  have  thought  the 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  viras  sui&oiently  dear,  without 
adding  to  the  original. 

k  Meaning  his  book  npon  the  deaoent  into  Trophonins's 
cave,  which  was  before  mentioned.  See  book  vL  letter  9. 
3E 
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Caesar  I  am  quite  detennined.  And  the  very  thing 
which  thej  say  he  mentions  in  his  letter,  that  he 
will  not  go  against  the  Parthians  till  affairs  at 
home  are  settled,  is  the  same  that  I  advised  in 
my  letter.  But  were  it  otherwise,  whichever  he 
chose  to  do,  he  might,  with  my  consent.  For  does 
he  wait  for  this  forsooth?  And  will  he  do  nothing 
but  by  my  advice  ?  Let  us,  I  beseech  you,  have 
done  with  this,  and  be  at  least  half-free ;  which 
we  may  yet  be  by  saying  nothing,  and  keeping 
quiet.  But  speak  to  Otho,  as  you  propose ;  and 
make  an  end,  my  Atticus,  of  that  business  ^  For 
I  can  find  no  other  place  where  I  can  be  with  you, 
and  yet  not  be  in  the  forum.  With  regard  to  the 
price,  this  has  occurred  to  me.  C.  Albanius  is  the 
nearest  neighbour;  who  bought  of  M.  Pilius  1000 
acres,  as  wdl  as  I  remember,  for  11,500  sestertiaJ 
(92,000/.) ;  and  everything  is  now  lower.  But  my 
wishes  are  to  be  taken  into  the  account ;  in  which 
I  am  likely  to  have  no  rival  besides  Otho.  Even 
upon  him  you  will  be  able  to  make  some  impres- 
sion ;  and  the  easier,  if  yon  have  the  assistance  of 
Canus ^  O  silly  gluttony^ !  Let  him  suppose  that 
I  maintain  the  sternness  of  a  father"*.  You  will 
reply  to  his  letter^  if  there  is  anything  you  wish  to 
say. 


LETTER  XXXn. 
Haviko  received  a  second  letter  from  yon  to- 
day, I  did  not  care  to  leave  you  vrith  only  one  in 
return.  Do  as  yon  mention  in  regard  to  Faberius ; 
for  on  him  depends  the  whole  success  of  my  design. 
Had  not  this  design  been  in  agitation,  (believe  me 
in  this,  as  in  everything  else,)  I  should  not  trouble 
myself.  Therefore,  as  you  do  (for  nothing  can 
exceed  this)  urge,  insist,  accomplish.  I  should 
be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  both  books  of  Dies, 
archus  on  the  Soul,  and  likewise  that  on  the 
Descent".  I  do  not  find  his  Tripoliticon,  or  the 
letter  which  he  sent  to  Aristoxenns.  I  now  par- 
ticularly want  those  <*  three  books ;  they  would  be 
convenient  for  the  subjectP  which  I  have  in  con- 
templation. The  **  Torquatus"  4  is  at  Rome  :  I  have 
desired  it  may  be  sent  to  you.  The  **  Catulus"  and 
*'  LucuUus*' '  I  imagine  you  have  had  before  ;  but  I 
have  made  new  introductions  to  these  books,  which 
I  wish  you  to  have,  containing  an  eulogium  upon 
each  of  these  persons  ;  and  there  are  some  oUier 
additions.     You  have  not  quite  understood  what  I 

*  Of  the  gardens. 

i  I  convef  ve  the  figures  ought  to  be  Interpreted  CentUt 
decies  quinquiet.  See  book  i.  letter  fl,  note  J. 

^  Q.  GelliiM  Canus  was  an  early  friend  of  Attfcua,  men- 
tioned by  Com.  Nepos. 

1  This  probably  alludes  to  some  account*  received 
through  Atticus,  of  his  eon's  expensive  living. 

»  That  Is,  Putet  mepatrU  tueH  partes.  At  that  time 
parents  used  great  severity  towards  their  children ;  for 
whom  Plutarch  therefore  reoommoida  the  interference  of 
an  uncle.— See  Plut>  Tltpl  ^i\aif\^ias  near  the  end. 

B  Entitled  Kordfieurtt^  or  the  Descent  into  the  Cave  of 
Trophonius.    See  letter  31  of  this  book. 

o  The  two  treatises  on  the  Soul,  and  that  upon  the 
Descent. 

P  Probably  his  Tnsculan  Questions. 

4  A  treatise  of  Cicero's,  so  called  from  Torquatus  being 
the  principal  character  named  in  it :  perhaps  the  first  book 
of  hi-i  treatise  **  De  Finibua'*  See  letter  5  of  this  book. 

r  The  original  names  of  two  bookm  of  his  **  ▲csdamloa.'* 
See  letter  12  of  this  book. 


wrote  to  yon  about  the  ten  commissionerB ;  which 
I  suppose  was  owing  to  my  writing  by  abbrevia- 
tions. For  I  meant  to  inquire  about  C.  Tuditanns, 
who  I  heard  from  Hortensius  had  been  one  of  the 
ten.  But  in  Libo*s  annals  I  see  that  he  was  prc- 
tor  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Popillius  and  P.  Rupi- 
lius.  Could  he  then  have  been  a^rommissioner 
fourteen  years  before  he  was  praetor  ?  Unlets 
indeed  he  became  quaestor  extremely  late,  which  I 
do  not  think  was  the  case ;  for  I  observe  that  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  taking  the  cnrule  *  ofiSces  at 
the  regular  times.  I  knew  that  Posthumins  was 
one  of  them,  whose  statue  yon  say  you  remember 
at  the  Isthmus.  It  is  he  who  was  vrith  Locullus; 
for  whom  I  have  to  thank  yon,  as  a  very  proper 
personage  at  that  congress'.  You  will  find  out 
then  the  others  if  you  can ;  that  I  may  hare  a 
splendid  assemblage  of  characters. 


LETTER  XXXIIL 
Stranok  negligence  I  Can  you  suppose  that 
Balbus  and  Faberius  had  ever  once  told  me  the 
declaration*  was  given  in  ?  Moreover,  it  was  by 
their  direction  that  I  sent  up  on  purpose  to  make 
my  declaration,  which  they  said  it  vras  proper  to 
do.  It  was  made  by  the  freed-man  Philotimus.  I 
believe  you  are  acquainted  with  the  derk*  :  but 
you  will  write  to  him,  and  that  without  delay.  I 
have  sent  a  letter  to  Faberius,  as  you  advise ;  and 
imagine  you  will  have  had  some  communication  with 
Balbus  to-day  in  the  capitol.  I  have  no  scruple 
in  regard  to  Virgilius*^.  I  have  no  reason  for  it 
on  his  own  account ;  and  if  I  should  purchase,  of 
what  vnll  he  have  to  complain  ?  But  yon  must 
take  care,  that,  being  in  Africa,  he  does  not  act  the 
same  part  as  Cselius*.  You  will  see  about  the 
account  with  Crispins r.  But  if  Plancos  thinks 
of  it*,  there  may  be  some  difficulty.  Yon  and  I 
are  both  of  us  desirous  that  you  should  oome  to 
me  ;  but  this  business  must  not  be  left.  This  is 
indeed  go6d  news,  that  you  hope  Otho  may  be 
gained*.  Respecting  the  valuation,  as  you  say, 
when  we  have  entered  upon  the  negotistion ;  though 
his  letter  only  relates  to  the  quantity  of  land.  Con- 
clude with  Piso*^  if  you  can.  I  have  received 
Dicaearchus's  book,  and  expect  the  Kordfiarts. 
Give  instructions  to  somebody  about  the  commis- 


■  The  pnptors,  consols,  censors,  and  chief  vdiles,  were 
allowed  to  use  psrticnlar  carrisgesb  cumi9,  tnm  wfacnee 
they  were  called  curule  offices. 

*  Which  Cicero  proposed  to  introduce  in  some  new  trea- 
tise. See  letter  30  of  this  book. 

«  A  declaration  of  each  person's  property  was  giren  in 
to  the  censors  every  fifth  year ;  and  in  the  interral,  every 
new  accession  was  registered  1^  the  pnetor.  The  declara- 
tion here  spoken  of  may  probably  relate  tosomeasstgnmsnt 
of  Faberius's  property  to  Cicero. 

▼  The  seoretary  whose  businass  it  was  to  receive  the 
declaration. 

«  VIrgilius,  one  of  the  co-heirs  of  SoqMila,  appears  to 
have  been  in  Africa  in  support  of  Pompelus'te  party,  in 
consequence  of  which  it  Is  pn>bable  his  share  may  iiave 
been  couflsoated. 

*■  In  surrendering  upon  condition  of  recovering  his  pso- 
perty.    This  Cselius  Is  suppoeed  to  be  a  dilTcreat  ] 
from  him  mentioned  in  letter  3  of  this  book. 

7  Mentioned  in  book  xli.  letter  S4. 

*  Designs  to  purchase  thegardena. 

*  See  letter  31  of  this  book. 
l»  See  book  xiL  letter  6. 
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sionen^.  He  will  find  it  in  the  book  which  con- 
tains the  decrees  of  the  senate  in  the  consolate  of 
Cn.  Cornelius  and  L.  Mummius.  Your  conjec- 
ture about  Tuditanas  is  very  probable;  that,  as 
he  was  at  Corinth,  (for  Hortensius  did  not  men- 
tion it  inconsiderately,)  he  was  then  either  questor 
or  military  tflbune ;  and  I  rather  suppose  this  to 
have  been  the  case.  You  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
this  from  Antiochtts.  Learn  also  in  what  year  he 
was  quKstor,  or  military  tribune.  If  neither 
agrees,  then,  whether  he  was  in  the  number  of 
the  lieutenants  or  of  the  pages  ^ ;  provided  he  was 
in  that  war  at  all.  I  was  speaking  of  Varro,  and 
behold  the  wolf  in  the  Ublt  *.  For  he  came  to 
me,  and  at  such  a  time,  that  I  invited  him  to  stay ; 
but  did  not  use  so  much  violence  as  to  tear  his 
coat ' ;  for  I  remember  that  expression  of  yours  ; 
and  they  were  a  large  company,  and  I  was  not 
prepared.  Nevertheless,  soon  ifter  came  C. 
Capito  with  T.  Carrinas.  Their  coats  I  scarcely 
touched  r ;  yet  they  stayed,  and  it  fell  out  very 
welL  But  Capito,  by  chance,  entered  upon  the 
subject  of  enhirging  the  city  ^ ;  that  the  Tiber  was 
to  be  brought  from  the  Mulvian  bridge  at  the  foot 
of  the  Vatican  hills;  that  the  Campus  Martius 
was  to  be  built  up,  and  the  Vatican  plain  to  be 
converted  into  another  Campus  Martius.  **  What 
do  you  say  ?  "  cried  I.  ''  I  am  going  to  the  auc- 
tion, that,  if  I  can  with  propriety,  I  may  purchase 
Scapulars  gardens.*'  "  Take  care  how  you  do 
it,"  says  he  ;  '^for  the  law  will  certainly  be  car- 
ried, as  it  is  Csesar's  wish."  I  heard  him  very 
patiently,  but  should  be  sorry  to  have  it  take  place. 
But  what  say  you  ?  You  know  Capito's  diligence 
in  seeking  out  news.  He  is  not  inferior  to  Camil- 
lus.  Let  me  hear  about  the  business  of  the  15th* ; 
for  it  is  that  which  brings  me  up.  1  had  likewise 
some  other  affairs,  which,  however,  I  can  easily 
transact  two  or  three  days  later.  But  I  by  no 
means  wish  you  to  be  harassed  with  travelling.  I 
also  forgive  Dionysius.  As  to  what  you  say  about 
Brutus,  I  have  set  him  quite  at  liberty,  as  far  as 
relates  to  me ;  for  I  wrote  to  him  yesterday  to  say 
that  I  had  no  occasion  for  his  assistance  on  the 
l5thJ. 


LETTER  XXXIV. 

I  CAMS  to  Astura  the  25th  ^,  having  stopped 
three  hours  at  Lanuvium  to  avoid  the  heat.  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  without  much  trouble 
get  me  excused  from  going  to  Rome  before  the 
5th*  ;  which  you  can  do  through  Egnatius.  But, 
above  all,   my   principal"  concern  is,   that  you 

c  Whose  names  be  wished  to  know.  See  letter  30  of  this 
book. 

^  Young  men  of  family  who  went  for  instruction  in  the 
suite  of  the  provincial  governors. 

•  As  he  spake  of  him,  in  he  came. 

'  I  suppose  this  to  allude  to  some  Joking  expression 
formerly  used  by  Atticus. 
r  He  did  not  press  them  to  stay. 
b  See  letter  20  of  this  book. 

*  Bee  letter  25  of  this  book.     The  day  of  Brinnius*  sale. 
J  In  the  text  Is  Idlb.  Mai.,  but  it  has  josUy  been  sua* 

pected  that  this  is  an  error,  or  false  interpolation.  The 
month  intended  was  probably  July,  the  time  of  Brinnins* 
salob 

k  Probably  in  July,  after  his  return  fhnn  Arpinmn. 

1  Of  August 

■  I  prefer  the  making  Maximum  begin  the  sentence; 
for  Cioero  nowhere  else  Joins  it  with  Egnatius. 


should  complete  the  arrangement  with  Publilins** 
while  I  may  be  considered  as  absent.  Write  me 
word  what  is  said  about  this.  "  As  if  the  people 
cared  forsooth <*."  In  truth,  I  apprehend  not;  for 
it  is  an  old  story.  But  I  wanted  to  fill  the  page. 
Why  should  I  say  more  ?  as  I  shall  presently  be 
with  you,  unless  you  put  it  off.  For  I  have  already 
written  to  yoa  on  the  subject  of  the  gardens. 


LETTER  XXXV. 

O  DI80RACKFUL  circumstsnce !  Your  name- 
sake' is  enlarging  the  city,  which  he  never  saw  till 
within  these  two  years,  and  which  he  thinks  too 
little  even  to  hold  him.  I  expect  to  hear  from  you 
upon  this  subject.  You  say  that  you  will  present  the 
books  1  to  Varro  as  soon  as  he  arrives.  He  has 
got  them  then  by  this  time,  and  all  doubt  is  at  an 
end.  Ah  1  if  you  could  know  what  risk  you  run' ! 
unless  my  letter  has  perhaps  stopped  you.  But 
you  had  not  received  it  when  you  wrote  last  I  am 
anxious  to  know  therefore  how  the  affair  atands. 


LETTER    XXXVL 

Though  what  yon  tell  me  of  Bmtus's  affection, 
and  your  walk  together,  is  nothing  new,  but  the 
very  same  that  I  have  often  heard  before ;  yet  the 
oftener,  the  more  agreeable.  And  it  is  the  more 
gratifying  to  me,  because  yon  take  pleasure  in  it; 
and  the  more  certain  because  it  comes  from  you. 


LETTER  XXXVII. 

I  8BND  you  this  second  letter  to-day.  Nothing 
can  be  more  convenient  or  more  suitable  than  what 
you  mention  about  Xeno's  debt,  and  the  forty  ses- 
tertia  (300/.)  from  Epirus  *.  The  younger  Balbus 
spake  of  that  business*  to  me  in  the  same  manner. 
There  is  nothing  new,  but  that  Hirtius  disputed 
sharply  with  Quintus*  in  my  behalf;  while  he*  con- 
tinued everywhere,  and  especially  in  company,  to 
utter  many  calumnies  first  about  me,  then  about 
his  own  father.  But  nothing  of  what  he  said  was 
so  plausible,  as  that  we  were  both  exceedingly  hostile 
towards  Csesar  ;  that  we  were  not  to  be  trusted  ; 
and  that  I  was  even  to  be  guarded  against  It 
was  quite  formidable ;  but  that  i  knew  our  king 
was  aware  of  my  having  no  spirit  left:    He  said 

B  Respecting  his  divorce  fmrn  Publilia,  and  the  repay- 
mtnt  of  her  dower. 
o  A  well-known  expression  in  the  "  Andrla  **  of  Teren- 

tittS. 

p  This  was  probably  some  surveyor,  at  whose  suggestion 
Cesar  may  have  thought  of  extending  the  city. 

q  The  ^^Academioa,"  addressed  to  Varro.  Which,  though 
done  at  Atticus'  suggestion,  yet  Atticus  seems  to  have 
been  afraid  of  recommending.     See  letter  25  of  this  book. 

r  Said  in  pleasant  mockery  of  his  friend*s  timidity. 

>  This  money  due  to  Atticus  from  his  estates  in  Epims, 
and  a  debt  from  Xeno  at  Athens,  [see  book  v.  letter  10,] 
was  proposed  to  be  transferred  to  young  Cioero  in  Athens, 
and  repaid  by  his  father  at  Rome. 

t  The  calumnies  of  young  Quintus.  who  was  with  the 
army  in  Spain.    Bee  book  xii.  letter  38. 

«  The  nephew. 

▼  Quintus. 

3E3 
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too  that  I  was  seyere  towards  my  son  Cicero ;  but 
of  that  as  he  pleases.  I  am  glad  1  gave  to  Lepta's 
messenger  my  panegyric  on  Porcia^  before  I 
received  your  letter.  You  will  take  care,  therefore, 
if  you  have  any  regard  for  me,  that  if  it  is  sent  to 
Domitias  and  Brutus,  it  may  be  sent  in  this  form*. 
You  will  continue  to  give  me  daily  information 
about  the  gladiators  7,  and  other  subjects  that  are 
blown  about,  as  you  call  it.  I  should  be  glad,  if 
you  Ibink  well  of  it,  that  you  would  call  upon  Bal- 
bus  and  Offihus  about  advertising  the  sale*.  I  spake 
to  Balbus  myself,  who  agreed  to  it.  I  imagine  Offi- 
lius  has  a  written  account  of  all  the  property. 
Balbus  has  also.  But  Balbus  wished  for  an  early 
day,  and  at  Rome ;  if  Csesar's  arrival  should  be 
delayed,  the  day  might  be  put  off.  But  he  seems 
to  be  just  here.  Therefore  take  the  whole  into 
consideration;  for  Vestorius  has  signified  bis 
acquiescence  *. 


LETTER  XXXVIIL 

As  I  was  writing  before  dawn  against  the  Epicu- 
reans ^,  by  the  same  lamp  and  labour  <  I  scrawled 
something  to  you,  and  sent  it  before  it  was  light 
Afterwards,  haviug  slept  again,  when  1  got  up  at 
sun-rise  I  received  a  letter  from  your  sister's  son  **, 
which  I  send  you.  The  be^nnning  of  it  is  very 
reproachful ;  but  perhaps  "  he  did  it  without  con- 
sideration «."  It  runs  thus:  **  I  am  sorry  for 
everything  that  can  be  said  discreditably  of  you.** 
Meauing  that  many  things  might  be  said  against 
me,  though  he  professed  not  to  approve  it.  Can 
anything  be  more  foul  ?  But  you  shall  read  the 
rest,  and  judge  for  yourself;  for  I  inclose  it  to 
you.  You  mentioned  sometime  since,  that  he  was 
struck  with  the  daily  and  continual  commendations 
of  our  friend  Brutus,  such  as  many  persons  have 
told  me  he  bestows  upon  me.  He' has  said  some- 
thing about  it  to  me,  and  I  imagine  to  you,  which 
you  will  let  me  know.  What  he  may  have  written 
to  his  father  about  ae,  I  cannot  tell.  But  observe 
how  dutifully  be  speaks  of  his  mother :  **  In  order," 
says  he,  ^  that  I  might  be  with  you '  as  much  as 
possible,  I  wished  to  have  a  house  hired  for  me, 
and  so  I  told  you ;  but  you  have  not  done  it,  so 
that  we  shall  be  less  together.  For  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  that  house ;  you  know  why."     The  reason 


«  Cato'8  sitter,  who  had  lately  died.  She  was  mother 
to  DomHiua.  See  letter  48  of  thislKwk,  which  should  have 
preceded  thin. 

«  In  the  corrected  form  in  which  Cicero  had  tent  it  pre- 
viously to  his  hearing  from  Atticus  on  the  subject. 

7  To  he  exhibited  upun  Cesar's  return  from  Spain. 

*  It  is  not  certain  what  sale  Is  here  intended ;  possibly 
that  of  Cluviua's  property.  [See  letter  4fi  of  thib  book.] 
Balbus  probably  acted  as  Caeaar's  agent. 

«  That  is,  his  readineae  to  have  it  take  place  at  an  early 
day. 

i>  The  9d  book  of  bis  Toaculan  Queationa,  on  which  he 
was  at  this  time  engaged. 

e  Writing  before  it  was  light,  he  of  course  wrote  by  a 
lamp.  The  expression  '•  lamp  and  labour"  was  familiar  to 
the  Romans ;  and  though  not  ao  in  English,  it  seemed  de- 
sirable nevertheless  to  preserve  it  in  the  translation. 

^  Quintus. 

•  I  suspect  the  Greek  expression  in  the  original  to  be 
taken  from  some  former  letter  of  Atticus,  written  in  «x- 
tenuation  of  his  nephew's  miscondnct. 

'  Uuintus  the  younger. 

r  His  father,  to  whom  this  latter  was  wrttten. 


his  father  gives,  is  his  aversion  to  his  mother. 
Now  help  me,  my  Atticus,  with  yonr  advice. 
**  Shall  I  mount  the  lofty  wall  of  justice^  ?"  Uiat 
is,  shall  I  openly  spurn  him,  and  cast  him  off  ? 
'*  Or  shall  I  use  the  crooked  pathsof  dissimulatioD  ?*' 
For  I  may  add  with  Pindar — **  to  say  the  truth,  my 
mind  is  divided."  The  former  is  more  suiiable  to 
my  disposition  ;  but  perhaps  the  latter  to  the  times. 
Whatever  be  your  opinion,  be  assured  that  mine  is 
the  same.  1  am  most  apprehensive  of  his  intrud- 
ing upon  me  in  Tusculanum.  It  would  be  easier 
managed  in  a  greater  concourse.  Shall  I  remove  i 
then  to  Astura.'  What  if  Cesar  should  suddenly 
arrive  ?  Help  me,  I  beseech  you,  with  yoiur  advice. 
I  will  do  as  you  determine. 


LETTER   XXXIX. 

O  TANiTT  beyond  belief  J 1  To  tell  his  father 
that  he  must  absent  himself  from  home  on  account 
of  his  mother!  How  dutiful!  But  his  father 
already  relaies,  and  says  that  his  son  had  reason  to 
be  angry  with  him.  I  will,  however,  follow  your 
advice  ;  for  I  see  yon  prefer  the  crooked  ^.  I  will 
go  to  Rome,  as  you  recommend,  though  against 
my  inclination;  for  1  am  deeply  engaged  in 
writing.  By  the  same  opportunity,  you  say  I  shall 
see  Brutus,  But  were  it  not  for  that  other  reason  *, 
this  circumstance  "  would  not  bring  me  up  :  for 
he  does  not  come  from  whence  I  could  wish  ■ ; 
nor  has  he  been  long  absent,  or  ever  written  to  me. 
But  yet  I  want  to  know  how  his  journey  has  turned 
out  **.  1  should  be  glad  if  you  would  send  me  the 
books  which  I  before  mentioned  to  you,  especially 
those  of  Phaedrus,  entitled  Tltpurff^^  and  'EAXdBos  ». 


LETTER  XL. 

Doxg  Brutus  say  this,  that  Cssar  brings  good 
tidings  to  worthy  people  ?  But  where  will  he  find 
them  ?  Unless  perhaps  he  hangs  himself^.  But 
here  what  support  he  meets  with  !  Where  th«n  is 
that  device  of  yours,  which  I  saw  in  the  Parthenon', 

1^  Taken  frftm  Pindar,  and  quoted  more  at  length  by 
Plato  in  his  Republic. 

1  To  be  out  of  Quintus^  w»y. 

J  I  have  supposed  it  ought  to  be  written  incrtdibiUwu 

k  This  relates  to  the  croaked  paths  ^diuimuiaUtm  man- 
tloned  in  the  preceding  letter. 

1  To  avoid  encountering  hia  nephew  in  Tusenlaninii. 

■  The  meeting  Brutua. 

■  Cicero  did  not  approve  of  Bmtua's  paying  ooiart  tn 
Cesar  by  going  ao  far  to  attend  him  on  his  return  lo 
Rom& 

o  One  object  of  hia  Journey  arems  to  have  been  (be  ob- 
taining the  prwtorship  through  Cesar's  favnur. 

P  Commentators  are  not  agreed  about  the  text,  and  ii  ia 
in  vain  to  conjecture  what  these  books  might  be. 

4  This  may  probably  allude  to  something  preTtoosljraaid 
by  Atticus.  It  appears  to  be  meant  of  Caaar,  who  having 
oocaaiuned  the  death  of  so  many  good  citiaens,  could  only 
find  in  the  legiuns  of  the  dead  any  deserving  that  name. 

r  It  seems  most  probable  that  this  may  mean  ansiM 
library,  or  gallery,  belonging  to  Brutus,  so  called  from  the 
temple  at  Athens  and  in  which  he  might,  by  the  advice 
of  Atticua,  have  placed  statues,  or  picturea.  of  his  aaoee- 
tors  Brutua  and  Abala,  the  aaeertors  of  ibeir  coiuitry^s 
liberty,  the  first  agaSnat  Tarqulniua,  tha  i 
Q.MeUua. 
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of  Ahala  and  Brutus  t    But  what  can  he  do  ?     I 

I   am  pleased  with  what  follows*,  that  not  even  he  S 

who  has  been  the  source  of  all  our  atrocities,  thinks 

well  of  our  nepiiew.     I  had  (eared  that  even  Bm- 

I    tus  might  entertain  affection  for  him  :  for  so  he 

I   intimated  in  the  letter  he  wrote  in  replj  to  mine. 

I   I  wish  he  "  bad  tauted  some  of  his  ^  stories.    But, 

as  you  say,  when  we  meet.      Yet  what  do  you 

advise  ?  that  I  should  go  up  ?  or  stay  ?     To  say 

the  truth,  I  am  both  entangled  in  my  books,  and 

unwilling  to  receive  him  *  here.     I  understand  his 

father  is  gone  to-day  to  meet  him  at  the  Acrono- 

man  rocks'.     It  is  surprising  how  angry  he  went ; 

so  that  I  was  obliged  to  check  him.     But  I  am 

myself  easily  changed.     Therefore  I  must  hereafter 

take  care  how   1  conduct  myself  y.     But  consider 

what  you  think  of  my  going  up ;  and,  if  it  can 

be  dearly  seen  to-morrow,  let  me  be  informed  of 

everything  early  in  the  morning ". 


LETTER  XLI. 

I  HAVE  sent  to  Quintus  the  letter  for  your 
sister.  Upon  his  complaining  of  the  quarrel 
between  young  Quintus  and  his  mother,  (on  which 
account  he  told  his  son  that  he  would  remove  from 
his  house  *,}  I  mentioned  that  he  had  written  a  very 
proper  letter  to  his  mother,  but  none  to  you.  He 
was  surprised  at  the  first  circumstance  ;  but  with 
ret^ard  to  you,  he  said  the  fault  rested  with  him- 
self, as  he  had  repeatedly  written  to  his  son 
in  terms  of  severity  respecting  your  unkindness 
towards  him.  But  upon  bis  saying  that  he  relented, 
I  told  him  (after  reading  your  letter  recommend- 
ing** dissimulation)  that  I  should  not  be  angry  with 
him.  For  then  came  on  the  mention  of  Cana '. 
And  indeed,  ir  that  proposal  should  be  adopted,  it^ 
became  necessary.  But,  as  you  observe,  some 
attention  must  be  paid  to  our  own  dignity ;  and 
we  ought  both  to  be  in  the  same  mind,  though  his 
offence  towards  me  is  thegreater  and  more  notorious. 
But  if  Brutus  brings  anything  conciliatory,  we 
must  not  hesitate.  When  we  meet,  however  :  for 
it  is  a  thing  of  some  moment,  and  requires  caution. 
To-morrow  therefore*,  unless  I  receive  from  you 
some  further  leave '  of  absence. 

>  In  Atticus't  letter. 

t  Cciwr. 

«  Brutus. 

▼  Quintus'  stories  against  Cicero. 

V  Quintus. 

^  The  text  Is  uncertain,  and  the  place  unknown. 

7  So  I  conceive  the  sentence  ought  to  be  completed  ; 
meaning  that  he  must  be  careful  howr  he  reproeohed  his 
nephew,  whom  he  miffht  sotm  after  have  occasion  to 
defend,  as  In  the  present  Instance. 

*  E«rly  on  the  day  after  to-morrow.  He  wanted  to 
receive  from  Attlcus  an  early  account  of  everything  relat- 
ing to  Canar's  npproach,  that  he  might  regulate  his  mea- 
sureii  acotirdinirly 

•  See  letter  .17  of  thin  bo<>k. 
b  See  letter :«  of  this  hook. 

e  To  be  propfwed  as  a  mate*!  for  Qnlntna. 

*  It  wan  ncceesnry  to  diiwemble  hU  dlspleasureb 

•  I  nhall  see  you  in  Home. 

f  Some  Intimation  that  I  need  not  so  soon  go  up  to  Rome. 
See  letter  43  of  this  bock. 


LETTER  XLII. 

He  r  came  to  me,  and  was  very  much  dejected  ; 
upon  which  I  said,  but  what  makes  you  so 
thoughtful  }  Do  you  ask,  says  he,  one  who  has  a 
journey  to  perform ;  and  a  jonmey  to  the  war,  and 
that  a  dangerous  and  a  disgraceful  one'^?  What 
then  obliges  you  to  go.'  said  I.  My  debts,  he 
replied ;  and  yet  I  have  not  even  enough  to  sup- 
port me  on  the  road.  In  this  place  I  borrowed 
something  from  your  eloquence,  and  held  my 
tongue.  But,  he  went  on  to  say,  I  am  most  of  all 
vexed  about  my  uncle.  On  what  account  ?  said  I. 
Because,  says  he,  he  is  angry  with  me.  Why  do 
you  suffer  it  ?  I  said.  (For  1  chose  rather  to  say 
80,  than,  why  do  you  give  occasion  for  it  ?)  1  will 
not  suffer  it,  says  he  ;  for  I  will  remove  the  cause 
of  it.  Yon  do  rightly,  said  I ;  but  if  it  is  not 
troublesome,  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
cause  may  be.  Because,  whilst  I  was  deliberating 
whom  I  should  marry,  I  did  not  satisfy  my  mother, 
and  so  did  not  satisfy  him.  But  at  present  there 
is  nothing  I  so  much  wish  K  and  am  ready  to  do 
what  they  desire.  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  well, 
said  I,  and  I  commend  you.  But  how  soon  ?  I  am 
indifferent  about  the  time,  said  he,  since  I  approve 
of  the  thing.  But  I  think,  said  I,  that  it  should  be 
before  you  set  out ;  for  so  you  will  give  satisfaction 
also  to  your  father.  1  will  do,  says  he,  as  you 
advise.  So  ended  this  dialogue.  But  hark  you  : 
you  recollect  that  my  birth-day  is  the  Sd  of 
January  ;  yon  will  accordingly  be  with  me.  Just 
as  I  had  finished  my  letter,  see  here,  Lepidus  be§^ 
me  to  come  up.  I  imagine  the  augurs  have  nothing 
to  do  in  the  way  of  consecrating  a  temple.  But  let 
us  go  J.     I  shall  therefore  see  you. 


LETTER  XLIIL 
I  SHALL  certainly  avail  myself  of  this  delay  of  a 
day ;  and  yon  have  done  very  kindly  to  let  me 
know  it,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  write  yourself 
immediately  from  the  sports,  and  to  let  me  get 
your  letter  at  a  time  when  I  did  not  expect  it 
I  have  indeed  some  business  to  transact  in  Rome, 
but  I  can  do  it  two  days  later. 


LETTER  XLIV. 
Your  letter  was  most  pleasing,  however  un- 
pleasant the  circumstance  of  the  procession  ^.   But 
yet  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  know  everything,  even  that 
affair  of  Cotta'.      The  populace  indeed  behaved 

ir  Young  Quintus. 

^  AgHlnst  the  Parthlans,  by  whom  Crassus  had  been 
defeated  and  slain. 

i  As  to  give  them  satisfaction. 

J  Uere  follow  two  Greek  words,  probably  corrupted,  and 
rendered  little  more  Intelligible  by  the  conjectures  of  com- 
mentators. 

^  The  procession  here  spoken  of  seems  to  have  been  that 
calle<l  C  reensian,  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  where 
the  Images  of  the  goVI|ivere  drawn  along  with  great  pomp 
previously  to  the  exhiUUion  of  the  games.  On  tliis  occasion 
Caesar's  Image  was  also  drawn  0^t  to  that  of  Victory,  by 
an  adulatory  decree  of  the  senate: 

I  It  b  supposed  that  Cotta,  even  at  this  time,  began  to 
speak  of  making  Cawar  a  king,  on  pretence  of  some  obscure 
prophecy  that  the  Parthlans  oould  only  be  conquered  by  a 
king. 
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nobly  in  giving  no  applmoae  even  to  the  statue  of 
Victory,  on  acconnt  of  its  bsd  neighbour  ".  Bmtos 
has  been  with  me,  and  wished  me  very  much  to  write 
something  to  Cssar ;  to  wbicb  I  agreed ;  bat  on  con- 
dition that  he  would  see  the  procession*.  And  have 
yon  ventared  to  present  the  books  to  Varro  <*  ?  I 
am  anzioos  to  know  what  he  may  think  of  them. 
Bat  when  will  he  read  them  ?  I  qaite  approve  of 
yoar  condact  about  Attica  p.  It  is  something  to 
have  the  mind  elevated  with  the  sight,  as  weU  as 
with  the  awe  and  celebrity,  of  the  ceremony.  I 
should  be  glad  if  yon  would  send  me  Gotta  ^.  Libo 
I  have  with  me,  and  I  had  Casca  before.  Brutus 
has  informed  me  upon  the  authority  of  T.  Ligarius, 
that  the  naming  of  L.  Curfidius  in  the  ligarian 
speech  is  my  mistake ;  but,  as  they  say,  an  error  of 
memory.  I  knew  that  Curfidius  was  very  intimate 
with  the  family  of  Ligarins ;  but  I  see  that  he  had 
died  previously.  Therefore  give  instructions  to 
Phamaces,  Antaeus,  and  Salvias',  to  erase  that 
i  from  all  the  copies. 


LETTER  XLV. 

Lamia  was  with  me  after  you  left  me ;  and  be 
brought  me  a  letter  he  had  received  from  Ciesar, 
which,  though  it  was  dated  antecedently  to  those 
brought  by  Diochares  *,  yet  plainly  declared  his 
intention  of  coming  before  the  Roman  games  K  At 
the  end  of  it  he  desired  that  Lamia  "  would  make 
everv  preparation  for  the  games,  so  that  be  might 
not  hurry  up  to  no  purpose.  By  this  letter  there 
seemed  to  be  no  doubt  of  his  arriving  before  that 
time;  and  Lamia  said  that  Balbus  upon  reading 
that  letter  was  of  the  same  opinion.  I  find  I  have 
some  additional  holidays "" ;  but  how  many,  do,  if 
you  love  me,  let  me  know.  You  will  be  able  to 
learn  from  Bsbius,  or  from  your  other  neighbour 
Egnatios.  When  yon  exhort  me  to  employ  those 
days  in  expounding  philosophy,  you  urge  one  who 
is  already  running.  But  you  perceive  that  I  must 
spend  that  time  with  Dolabella.  Were  I  not 
detained  by  Torqnatus's  business^,  I  should  be 
able  to  run  down  to  Puteoli ',  and  return  in  time. 
Lamia,  it  teems,  had  heard  from  Balbus  that  there 
was  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the  housed,  which 
ought  to  be  divided  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  a  great 

■  Ceaor. 

B  From  which  he  would  he  able  to  judge  how  high' Ccear 
waa  raised  above  the  level  of  any  modest  address.  See 
letter  28  of  this  book. 

o  See  letter  25  of  this  book. 

P  In  taking  her  to  the  Ciroensian  procession. 

4  Cotta,  Libo,  and  Casca,  hero  mentioned,  seem  to 
mean  certain  works  of  which  they  were  respectively  the 
authors,  as  we  say  familiarly  Locke,  or  Pope,  w»*a"«"g  the 
books  written  by  them. 

'  Atticus's  librarians  or  clerks. 

*  A  freed-man  of  Caesar.    See  book  zL  letter  6, 

t  These  began  September  4. 

«  Lamia  was  at  this  time  sedile,  to  which  office  was 
attached  the  care  of  the  public  games. 

▼  That  the  necessary  time  of  his  going  to  Rome  was 
postponed. 

^  It  has  appeared  by  some  former  letters  that  Cicero 
wanted  to  serve  his  friend  Torquatus  through  the  influence 
of  Dolabella.    See  letter  9  of  this  book. 

s  To  take  poesesslon  of  part  of  Cluvius's  property,  to 
which  he  had  succeeded.    See  letter  40  of  this  book. 

J  Cluvius's  house. 


amount  of  plate,  besides  the  lands  ;  that  an  auction 
ought  to  take  place  at  the  earliest  time.  1  wish 
you  wonld  write  me  word  what  yon  think  heat  to  be 
done.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  had  to  diooae  oat  of 
all,  I  could  not  easily  find  anybody  mora  diligent, 
or  more  ready,  or  more  friendly  towards  me,  than 
Vestorius;  to  whom  I  have  written  very  par- 
ticularly,  and  imagine  that  yon  have  done  the 
same.  This  appears  to  me  sufficient.  What  say 
yon  ?  For  the  only  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is,  that 
I  may  seem  too  negligent.  I  shall  therefore  hope 
to  hear  from  yon. 


LETTER  XLVL 

PoLLKX*  told  me  he  would  be  bade  by  the  13tfa 
of  August,  and  accordingly  came  to  me  at  Lanu. 
vium  the  12th.  But  he  is  rightly  called  Pcdiex,  not 
ludex  *.  Yon  will  learn  therefore  from  himselt  I 
called  upon  Balbus  :  for  Lepta,  who  waa  anxious 
about  the  games  ^,  brought  me  to  him  by  force,  in 
that  Lanuvian  villa  which  he  has  given  up  to 
Lepidus.  From  him  the  first  thing  I  heard  was 
this — **  A  little  while  ago  I  received  that  letter,  in 
which  he  strongly  confirms  his  intention  of  retam- 
ing  before  the  Roman  games.''  I  read  the  letter. 
There  is  a  great  deal  about  my  **Cato*'  *•  from  the 
repeated  perusal  of  which  he  says  that  he  is  grown 
more  copious ;  whilst  from  the  reading  of  Bnitus*s 
"Cato"  he  appears  to  himself  eloquent.  From  him' 
I  learned  the  inheritance  of  Cluvius's  property.  O 
negligent  Vestorius  !  A  free  *  inheritanoe,  before 
witnesses  ^  within  sixty  days.  I  was  afraid  it  would 
be  necessary  to  send  for  him  ' .  Now  I  must  send 
to  desire  he  will  accept  by  my  order.  This  same 
Pollex  may  therefore  return*^.  I  have  also  had 
some  liberal  conversation  with  Balbus  about  Clu- 
vius's gardens,  in  which  he  promised  to  write  to 
Caesar  immediately.  He  said  that  Cluvina  had 
charged  Titus  Hordeonius  with  a  legacy  of  50,000 
sestertii  (400/.)  to  Terentia,  with  the  expense  of  a 
monument,  and  several  other  things ;  but  that 
there  was  no  charge  upon  me.  Pray,  gently 
reprove  Veatorius.  What  can  he  more  diiscredit- 
able,  than  that  Plotins  the  perfumer  should  so  long 
before  have  informed  Balbus  of  everything  by  his 
slaves  ;  and  that  he  ^  should  not  have  informed  me 
even  by  my  own.  I  am  sorry  for  Cossinius,  for  f 
had  a  great  regard  for  him.  If  anything  should 
remain  after  paying  my  debts  and  my  purchases,  I 
will  send  it  to  Quintus ;  but  I  apprehend  these 
will  oblige  me  even  to  contract  new  ones.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  house  at  Arpinum. 

■  This  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Cicero's  messengers 
[see  book  xi.  letter  4]  ;  perhaps  the  same  who,  hi  book  rUL 
letter  fl,  is  called  PoUux. 

•  Pollex  in  Latin  signifies  the  thumb,  index  the  fore- 
finger. Index  likewise  signifies  one  who  gires  information. 
Cicero,  by  saying  he  was  no  index,  hisinnates  that  be 
brought  little  information. 

^  He  wanted  to  have  the  charge  of  the  ganaes  to  be  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Csesar's  return. 

c  His  panegyric  upon  Cato.  Brutus  likewise  published 
something  on  the  subject  of  his  uncle  Cata 

<i  Balbus. 

e  A  free  inheritance  might  probably  mean  one  i 
cumbered  with  conditions. 

'  it  was  to  be  accepted  before  witnesses. 

r  Vestorius.  ^  To  PuteoU. 

i  Vestorius. 
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There  is  no  occasion  for  yonr  accusing  Vestorins. 
For  after  I  had  sealed  this  letter,  my  messenger 
arrived  in  the  night,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from 
him  written  with  great  exactness,  and  likewise  a 
copy  of  the  will. 


LETTER   XLVIL 

As  soon  as  your  serrant  Agamemno  touched 
upon  the  subject,  not  of  my  going  up,  (though  I 
would  have  done  that  also,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Torquatus,)  but  of  my  writing;  I  immediately 
stopped  my  business,  laid  aside  what  I  had  in  hand, 
and  have  executed  what  you  desired.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  have  you  made  acquainted  with  the  account 
of  my  expenses  J  through  PoUex.  For  it  would  not 
be  creditable  to  me  to  leave  him  ^  in  distress  this 
first  year,  whatever  may  have  been  his  conduct 
Afterwards  I  shall  regulate  matters  more  carefully. 
This  same  PoUex  must  be  sent  back  to  accept^  on 
my  behalf.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  go  to 
Puteoli  ™,  as  well  for  the  reasons  I  mentioned  to 
you  ",  as  on  account  of  Caesar's  approach.  Dola- 
bella  writes  word  that  he  will  come  to  me  the  14th. 
How  irksome  is  it  to  be  subject  to  a  master  ^ ! 
Yesterday  evening  Lepidus  wrote  to  me  from 
Antium,  where  he  was  staying, — for  he  has  the 
house  which  I  sold.  He  requests  me  with  great 
earnestness  to  attend  the  senate  on  the  first ;  that 
I  should  greatly  oblige  both  himself  and  Csesar.  I 
imagine  it  is  nothing,  else  Oppius  would  probably 
have  said  somethingto  you,— forBalbusis  ill  How- 
ever, I  would  rather  go  up  to  no  purpose,  than 
be  away  if  there  should  be  any  real  occasion.  I 
should  be  sorry  for  it  afterwards.  Therefore  to- 
day I  shall  be  at  Antium ;  to-iporrow  before  noon 
I  shall  reach  home  p.  If  nothing  prevents  you,  I 
wish  you  and  Pilia  would  dine  with  me  on  the  31st. 
I  hope  you  have  settled  every  thing  with  PubUlius*. 
I  shall  run  back  to  Tusculanum  on  the  1st ;  for  I 
would  rather  everything  should  be  arranged  with 
them'  in  my  absence.  I  send  you  my  brother 
Quintus's  letter ;  not  a  very  kind  reply  to  mine,  but 
yet  such  as  may  give  you  satisfaction,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge.    You  will  see. 


LETTER  XLVIII. 

Ybstxudat  in  the  midst  of  noise  ■  I  fancy  I 
heard  something  about  your  coming  to  Tuscula- 
num ;  which  I  wish,  and  wish  again  ;  yet  with 
your  own  convenience.     Lepta  requests  that,  if  his 


J  The  expenses  he  had  been  at  for  his  son  at  Athens. 

^  Cicero's  son. 

1  To  accept  formally  Clavius's  bequest,  flee  letter  46  of 
this  book. 

n  The  seat  of  Cluvlus's  estate. 

n  Respecting  Torquatus.    See  letter  45  of  thts  book. 

o  This  has  been  variously  interpreted.  I  understand  It 
to  be  expressive  of  his  indignation  at  being  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  directions  of  Dolabella  and  Lepidus,  in  order  to 
conciliate  Cesar's  favour. 

p  By  home,  be  here  and  elsewhere  means  his  house  in 
Rome. 

4  Brother  to  Cicero's  second  wife,  flee  letter  34  of  this 
book. 

'  The  family  of  Publilia,  respeoting  the  re-payment  of 
her  dower. 

>  At  Home. 


afifairs  demand  it,  I  will  go  up, — for  Babnllius  is 
dead.  Ceesar,  I  believe,  inherits  one  twelfth, 
though  nothing  has  yet  transpired.  Lepta  succeeds 
to  a  third ;  but  he  is  afraid  he  may  not  be  allowed 
to  take  possession  of  the  inheritance.  There  is  no 
reason  for  this ;  but,  however,  he  is  afraid.  If 
therefore  he  sends  for  me,  I  shall  hasten  up, — else 
I  shall  not  go  before  it  is  necessary.  Send  back 
PoUex  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  have  sent  you  the 
panegyric  on  Porcia  *  corrected ;  and  I  have  done 
it  the  sooner,  that  if  it  sho€ld  happen  to  be  sent  to 
her  son  Domitius,  or  to  Brutus,  it  may  be  sent  in 
this  form.  ,  If  you  can  conveniently  do  it,  I  should 
be  greatly  obliged  to  you  to  attend  to  this  ;  and  I 
wish  you  would  send  me  the  panegyric™  of  M. 
Yarro  and  of  Lollius,  especially  LoUius's,  for  the 
other  I  have  read,  yet  I  want  to  look  at  it  again, — 
for  there  are  some  parts  which  I  hardly  recollect 


LETTER    XLIX. 

I  MUST  first  send  my  compliments  to  Attica^, 
who,  I  suppose,  is  in  the  country ;  then  give  my 
best  compliments  to  Pilia  likewise.  Let  me  hear 
of  Tigellius,  if  there  is  anything  new  ;  for,  as  Gal- 
lus  Fabins  informs  me,  he  briugs  against  me  a  most 
unjust  charge  of  having  deserted  Phamea,  after 
undertaking  his  cause.  This  I  undertook,  not  with 
my  good  liking,  against  the  young  Octaviuses,  the 
sons  of  Cnseus ;  but  I  agreed  to  it  out  of  regard  to 
Phamea.  For,  if  you  remember,  he  had  promised 
me  through  you,  to  assist  me  in  my  canvass  for  the 
consulship,  iif  there  should  be  any  occasion,  which 
I  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  if  I  had  actually 
made  use  of  him.  He  came  to  me,  and  said  that 
the  judge  had  appointed  to  hear  his  cause  on  the 
very  day  when  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  attend  the 
council  about  my  friend  Sestins  by  the  Pompeian 
law  :  for  you  know  the  days  for  those  judgments 
are  fixed.  '  I  replied  that  he  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  my  obligations  to  Sestius ;  that  if  he  had  taken 
any  other  day  whatever,  I  would  not  fail  him. 
Upon  this  he  went  away  angry.  I  believe  I  told 
you  about  it.  However,  I  did  not  make  myself 
uneasy,  nor  did  I  think  it  necessary  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  unmerited  displeasure  of  one  with 
whom  I  was  unconnected.  I  mentioned  however 
to  Gallus,  when  I  was  lately  at  Rome,  what  I  bad 
heard,  but  without  naming  the  younger  Balbns*. 
Gallus,  as  he  writes  word,  had  some  business  of  his 
own.  He  says  that  Tigellius  suspects  me  of  hav- 
ing injured  him  from  a  consciousness  of  infidelity 
towards  Phamea.  I  therefore  send  you  this  detail, 
that,  if  you  can,  you  may  learn  something  about 
this  friend  *  of  mine.  Do  not  be  in  any  trouble 
about  roe  7:   it  is  well,  if  anybody  be  allowed  to 

t  See  letter  37  of  this  book. 

«  Likewise  upon  Porcia. 

▼  The  particular  occasion  of  this  appears,  by  letter  50  of 
this  book,  to  have  been  Attica's  recovery  from  some  illness, 
on  which  he  congratulates  both  her  and  her  mother. 

w  From  whom  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Cicero  had 
heard  of  something  said  or  done  unkindly  by  TigeUlus 
towards  him. 

"This  seems  to  me  to  mean  Tigellius,  and  is  to  be  under- 
stood sneeringly.  Tigellius  was  grandson  to  Phamea.— 
Ep.  Fam.  vii.  24. 

7  Tigellius  was  a  singer  in  the  train  of  Csesar.  Cicero 
says  that  he  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  his  hostility. 
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bate  at  bis  own  free-will* ;  it  has  an  appearance  of 
not  being  entirely  slaves.  Though  indeed,  as  yon 
perceive,  those  people*  are  rather  slaves  to  me,  if 
paying  attention  be  the  test  of  servitude. 


LETTER   L. 

Hatino  been  advised  in  some  of  your  letfers  to 
write  to  Cssar  in  a  more  copious  manner,  and 
having  lately  understood  from  Balbns  in  Lanuvium, 
that  be  and  Oppius  had  written  to  Cssar,  and  in- 
forjied  him  of  my  having  read  and  greatly  com- 
mended his  book  against  Cato,  I  have  written  a 
letter  to  Caesar,  on  the  subject  of  this  book,  to  be 
delivered  to  Dolabella.  But  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to 
Oppius  and  Baibus,  and  have  desired  them  not  to 
let  my  letter  be  delivered  to  Dolabella,  unless  they 
approve  of  the  copy.  They  have  replied  to  me, 
that  they  never  read  anything  better,  and  they 
ordered  the  letter  to  be  given  to  Do'abella.  Vesto- 
rius  has  written  to  me  todirect  the  Brinnian  estate  ^  to 
be  surrendered  on  my  part  to  one  Hetereius,  his 
servant ;  in  order  that  he  ^  might  himself  properly 
surrender  to  him  *  that*  at  Puteoli.  If  you  approve 
of  this,  send  that  servant  to  me.  I  imagine  Vesto- 
rius  will  also  have  written  to  you.  On  the  subject 
of  Caesar's  coming,  I  have  heard  from  Oppius  and 
Baibus  the  same  as  from  you.  I  am  surprised  you 
shouldyethave  had  no  communication  withTigellius, 
if  it  be  only  to  know  bow  much  he  has  received '. 
I  am  curious  to  know,  though  I  care  not  a  farthing. 
You  ask  what  I  think  about  going  to  meet  him': 
what  think  yon  of  my  going  as  far  as  Alsium  ?  I 
have  even  written  to  Mursena  about  receiving  me  ; 
but  I  apprehend  he  is  gone'forward  with  Ma(ius.  I 
shall  therefore  apply  to  Sallustius.  Just  as  I  had 
written  this  last  line,  Eros  has  informed  me  that 
Mursena  made  him  the  kindest  answer.  I  shall 
therefore  lodge  with  him, — for  Siliushas  no  beds  : 
and  Dida,  1  believe^  has  his  house  quite  full 


LETTER   LL 

I  FORGOT  to  send  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
Cssar,  which  was  not,  as  yon  suspect,  because  I 
was  ashamed  of  your  seeing  it,  lest  in  ridicule  I 
should  be  called  Micillus  \  In  faith,  I  have  writ- 
ten no  otherwise  than  to  one  on  a  par  and  equality ; 
for  I  think  well  of  that  book^  as  I  told  you  in 
person.  I  wrote  therefore  without  flattery,  and 
yet  so  that  I  think  he  will  read  nothing  with  more 
pleasure.  I  am  now  at  length  satisfied  about 
Attica:  therefore  congratulate  her  again.  Tell 
me  all  about  Tigellius,  and  as  soon  as  you  can,-' 
for  I  am  in  great  doubt.  I  can  inform  you  that 
Quintus  comes  to-morrow  ;  but  whether  to  me  or 

■  That  any  one,  as  Tigellius,  should  1>e  permitted  to 
love  or  hste.  but  at  hia  master's  will. 

•  Cesar's  followers.  In  ImltaUon  of  their  leader,  paid 
great  attention  to  Cicero. 

^  See  letter  14  of  this  book.  c  Yestorius. 

<*  Hetereius. 

«  CI u vi us's  estate.    See  letter  46  of  this  book. 
'  From  Ctesar. 

s  Ca>2i.'ir,  who  was  on  his  return  from  Spain. 
^  The  meaning  nf  this  is  not  exactly  known.    It  proba- 
bly alludes  to  some  story  that  has  since  been  lost. 

*  Cesar's  •'  Anti-Cato."    See  the  preceding  letter. 


to  you  I  am  uncertain.  He  wrote  me  word  that  he 
should  come  to  Rome  the  *2Sth ;  but  I  have  sent 
to  invite  him  J,  though  it  obliges  me  to  go  presently 
to  Rome,  that  he  may  not  arrive  before  me. 


LETTER   LIL 

O  THE  troublesome  guest  ^  I  But  I  had  no 
reason  to  repent  of  it :  for  it  turned  out  very 
pleasantly.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Philippus's  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  of  the  Saturnalia  ^  the 
house  was  so  filled  with  soldiers,  that  there  was 
scarcely  space  left  for  Caesar  himself  to  dine. 
There  were  2000  people.  I  was  indeed  disturbed 
at  thinking  what  would  be  the  case  the  next  day*. 
Barba  Cassius  came  to  my  assistance,  and  set  a 
guard.  An  encampment  was  formed  in  the  fields ; 
the  house  was  secured.  On  the  third  of  tbe 
Saturnalia,  he  remained  at  Philippus's  till  one  in 
the  afternoon,  and  did  not  admit  anybody.  I 
imagine  he  was  settling  his  accounts  with  Balbns: 
then  he  walked  on  the  beach.  After  two  o'clock 
he  went  into  the  bath  ;  then  be  heard  about  Ma- 
mnrra  " :  he  never  changed  countenance :  he  was 
anointed,  and  sat  down  to  table,  following  an  e*netic 
course**.  So  he  ate  and  drank  without  reserve, 
and  in  good-humour ;  sumptuously  indeed,  and 
with  due  preparation  ;  and  not  only  that,  bot 
'*  with  good  conversation  well  digested  and  sea- 
sone;^,  and,  if  yon  ask,  cheerfull)P.*'  His  attend- 
ants were  besides  entertained  at  three  tables  very 
plentifully.  Nor  was  anything  wanting  for  the  in- 
ferior freed-men  and  slaves  ;  while  those  of  higher 
condition  were  elegantly  served.  In  short,  I 
thought  myself  a  man  ^  again.  Yet  my  guest  wu 
not  one  to  whom  you  would  say — ^*  Pray  come  to 
me  in  the  same  manner  when  you  return."  Once 
is  enough.  I'here  was  nothing  of  importance  in 
the  conversation,  but  a  great  deal  of  liberal  learning. 
In  short,  he  was  highly  pleased,  and  enjoyed 
himself.  He  said  he  should  pass  one  day  at 
Puteoli,  and  one  at  Baise.  You  have  here  the 
account  of  my  hospitality  or  forced  ''entertainment, 
which  was  hateful  to  me,  I  say.  not  disagreeable. 
1  shall  stay  here*  a  little  while,  then  go  to  Toscu- 
lanum.  A.8  he  passed  Dolabella*s  villa,  the  whole 
body  of  armed  men  ranged  themselves  on  each  side 
of  his  horse  S  which  was  done  nowhere  else.  This 
I  heard  from  Nicias. 


In  the  interval  between  Ikie  and  the  sUbeequent  book,  Caear 
had  been  killed  bp  a  conepireup  of  dietinffuished  wkm 
jealou*  qf  their  country**  liberty.  At  the  head  ^thett 
were  M.  Brutus  and  C.  Caesiui  the  pratnrs.'] 


J  At  Cicero's  house  in  Rome. 

^  This  may  be  considered  as  spoken  by  Cioero  in  antid- 
pation  of  Caesar's  visit. 

1  The  2lBt  nf  Deoemfaer. 

»  When  Cicero  wna  to  receive  him. 

B  Mamurra  had  realised  a  great  fortune  fn  Ceaarls  ser- 
vice. It  is  supposed  that  CatuUus's  verses  on  Mamurrs 
may  have  been  rend,  reflecting  hIso  upon  CK««r. 

o  A  roun«e  prescribed  to  such  as  were  using  vomits, 
which  seems  to  have  been  familiar  to  the  ancient  Romans. 

P  The  preceding  sentence  is  a  verse  of  Luclliuii 

q  It  put  him  in  mind  of  former  times  under  a  free 
government. 

r  In  the  onginal  is  a  Greek  word  signifjring  a  forced 
reception  for  the  retinue  of  a  prince.  "At  Astunu 

t  This  was  probably  intended  as  a  mark  of  lionour. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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LETTER   I. 


I  HAVE  b«en  to  c^Il  npon  the  person  *  about 
whom  I  spoke  to  you  this  morning.  He  said  no- 
thing  could  be  more  ruinous  ;  that  the  state  could 
never  be  settled.  For  if  he  ^,  with  all  his  abilities, 
found  no  way  of  doing  it,  who  will  now  find  any  ? 
In  short,  he  said  that  all  was  ruined.  1  know  not 
if  it  be  so.  But  he  affirmed,  with  apparent  satis, 
faction,  that  in  less  than  twenty  days  there  would 
be  an  insurrection  in  Gaul ;  that,  for  his  own  part, 
since  the  l.'>tb  of  March*  he  had  conversed  with 
nobody  besides  Lepidns  ;  in  conclusion,  that  it  was 
impossible  things  should  stop  here.  O  prudent 
Oppius  !  who  does  no  less  regret  Csesar,  while  he 
says  nothing  that  can  give  offence  to  any  honest 
man.  But  enough  of  this.  Whatever  new  occurs 
(and  I  expect  a  great  deal),  I  beg  you  will  not  fail 
to  write.  Among  other  things,  whether  this  is 
certain  about  Sextus  ' :  but  above  all  about  our 
friend  Brutus  ;  of  whom  Caesar  used  to  say  (as  I 
heard  from  him  with  whom  I  have  been),  that  *'  it 
is  of  great  importance  what  he  wishes  ;  for  what- 
ever he  wishes,  he  wishes  strongly."  Hey  took 
notice  of  this,  when  he'  spoke  for  Deioiarus  at 
Nice,  '*that  beseemed  to  speak  with  great  ve- 
hemence and  freedom.''  Likewise  (fur  I  like  to 
write  everything  as  it  occurs)  very  lately,  when  I 
was  at  his  house  by  desire  of  Sestius,  and  sat  down 
till  I  was  called,  he*  said  :  "  Can  I  doubt  of  my 
being  greatly  hated,  when  M.  Cicero  is  obliged  to 
wait,  and  cannot  get  an  audience  at  his  own  con- 
venience ?  Yet  if  anybody  is  gracious,  it  is  he ; 
nevertheless  I  doubt  not  that  he  hates  me  bitterly." 
This  he  ^  told  me,  and  much  more  of  the  same 
kind.  But  to  my  purpose.  Whatever  may  happen, 
not  only  of  great,  but  also  of  little  moment,  yon 
will  inform  me.    On  my  part  1  will  omit  nothing. 


LETTER  n. 
Yesterday  I  received  two  letters  from  you. 
By  the  first  I  learned  the  circumstances  of  the 
theatre,  and  Publius^ ;  good  indications  of  the  con- 
currence of  the  populace.  The  applause,  which 
was  given  to  L.  Cassius,  has  even  some  pleasantry**. 
The  other  letter  is  upon  the  subject  of  Bald  Cape  *, 

«  Matius.    See  letters  3  and  4  of  thia  book. 

V  C«3ar. 

V  The  day  on  which  Ccaar  had  been  killed. 

<  Sextus  Fompeiua,  who  had  coUeoted  a  considerable 
force  in  sipain. 
7  CtMar.  ■  Brutnsu 

•  C«mr.  ^  Mailttfl. 

e  Probably  some  actor,  who  may  have  been  cheered  In 
the  theatre  fur  allusion  to  the  downiisll  oi  tyranny.  See 
letter  3  of  this  book. 

•  L.  CaMius  beinff  applauded  not  for  any  merit  of  his 
own,  but  because  his  brother  C.  Cowdus  had  been  one  of 
tboae  coDcemed  In  klllinK  C««ur. 

•  There  b  no  doubt  of  Matius  being  Intended  under  the 
name  of  Madarus,  which  in  Or«ek  itigiiidcs  bald,  the  »ub- 
aequent  word  t^aAcU/xu/tasignifyingabald  head,  or  naked 
headland,  such  as  usually  protects  a  harbour.  But  in 
thia  Instance  it  afforded  so  little  hope  of  tranquillity,  that 
Cicero  did  not  remain  there ;  Matius  being  evidently  hos- 


whicb  affords  however  no  safe  harbour,  as  yon 
suppose.  For  I  went  on,  though  not  so  far  as  I 
had  intended,  being  detained  a  long  time  in  conver- 
sation. What  I  wrote  to  you,  obscurely  perhaps, 
was  this ;  he  said  that  Caesar  had  observed  to  him, 
upon  the  occasion  of  niv  being  kept  waiting,  when 
I  went  to  him  at  Sestins's  request :  **  Can  1  now  be 
so  foolish  as  to  sui^pose  this  easy  man  will  be 
friendly  to  me,  after  be  has  been  kept  so  long 
waiting  for  my  convenience  ?*'  Yon  have  then  a 
"  bald  cape  "  very  unfriendly  to  tranquillity ;  that 
is,  to  Brutus.  I  am  going  to-day  to  Tusculanum, 
to-morrow  to  Lanuvium  ;  thence  I  mean  to  pro- 
ceed to  Astura.  Everything  is  ready  for  Pilia's 
reception ' ;  but  I  want  likewise  to  see  Attica, 
though  I  forgive  yon  r.  My  compliments  to  both 
of  them. 


LETTER  in. 

YouB  letter  is  still  peaceful  I  wish  this  may 
last ;  for  Matius  said  it  was  impossible.  And  my 
workmen,  mark  you,  who  went  to  purchase  corn, 
returned  empty-handed,  and  brought  a  strong 
report  from  Rome  that  all  the  corn  was  taken  to 
Antonitts's  house.  This  is  certainly  a  false  alarm, 
or  you  would  have  written  to  inform  me.  Balbus's 
freed- man  Cornmbus  has  not  yet  been  here.  The 
name  is  familiar  to  me ;  for  he  is  said  to  be  a 
clever  architect.  You  seem  to  have  been  employed 
to  countersign  **  not  without  reason  ;  for  so  these 
people  would  have  us  think  K  I  do  not  know  why 
they  should  not  feel  it  also  in  their  heart.  But 
what  are  these  things  to  me  ?  However,  scent  out 
Antoniuts's  real  dissposition.  I  suspect  him  rather 
of  solicitude  about  his  table,  than  of  designing  any 
mischief.  If  you  have  anything  of  importance, 
let  me  know  it ;  or  if  not,  tell  me  the  indications 
of  popular  feeling,  and  the  sayings  of  the  actors  K 
Compliments  to  Pilia  and  Attica. 


LETTER  IV. 
What  news  do  you  suppose  I  can  have  at  La- 
nnvinm .'  But  I  imagine  that  you  there''  must 
every  day  receive  some  fresh  intelligence.  The 
times  are  pregnant  with  business.  For  when 
Matins^  is  so  indisposed  to  peace,  what  think  yon  of 
others  ?     I  am  grieved  indeed  that   (what  never 

tile  to  Brutus,  from  whose  cause  alone  tranquillity  could 
be  expected. 

'  At  Cnmanum.    Bee  letter  17  of  this  book. 

S  Fonrive  you  for  keeping  her  with  you. 

^  To  set  his  seal  as  witness  to  the  wills  of  some  of  Cesar's 
party,  who  wished  to  secure  Cicero's  friendship  by  their 
bequests,  to  which  Atticus  was  privy. 

i  Think  them  to  be  Cicero's  friends.  It  alludes  to  some- 
thing previously  mentioned  by  Atticus. 

J  It  spems  to  have  been  customary  for  the  comic  actors 
to  insert  passnges  calculated  to  catch  the  public  mind.  See 
book  ii.  letter  19. 

k  At  Rome. 

1  Matlos  had  on  a  former  occasion  been  mentioned  as  a 
person  of  moderation  and  prudence,  supposed  to  be  a  friend 
to  peace.    Bee  book  ix.  letter  2. 
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happened  in  any  other  state)  together  with  liberty 
the  republic  shoald  not  have  been  restored.  What 
is  talked  of,  and  threatened,  is  dreadful.  I  am 
afraid  also  of  hostilities  in  Gaul,  and  what  Sextus* 
may  attempt.  But  whatever  happens,  this  15th  of 
March  is  a  consolation.  Our  heroes  °^,  as  far  as 
lay  in  them,  have  acted  gloriously  and  magnifi- 
cently. What  remains  to  be  done,  requires  sup- 
plies and  forces,  of  which  we  have  none.  I  write 
this,  thatif  there  is  anything  new,  (for  every  day  I  ex- 
pect something),  you  may  immediately  let  me  know 
it;  and  if  there  is  nothing  new,  yet  that,  according 
to  custom,  our  correspondence  may  suffer  no  inter- 
ruption.    1  will  take  care  it  shall  not  on  my  part. 


LETTER  V. 

Haytno  used  abstinence  before  yon  were  seri- 
ously  indisposed,  I  hope  that  all  is  now  as  I  could 
wish  ;  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  know  how  you  do. 
It  is  a  good  sign,  that  Calvena  ^  is  uneasy  at  being 
suspected  by  Brutus.  But  this  is  no  good  sign, 
that  the  legions  are  coming  with  their  ensigns  from 
GauL  What  do  you  think  of  those  which  have 
been  in  Spain  ?  Will  they  not  make  the  same 
demands  **  ?  What  of  those  which  Annius  took 
over  V  ?  I  should  have  said  Caninius,  but  it  was 
a  slip  of  the  memory.  There  will  be  great  confu- 
sion excited  by  this  gamester  *>.  For  that  con- 
spiracy of  Csesar's  freed-men  mi^ht  easily  be  put 
down,  if  Antonius  were  right-minded.  Mine  was 
a  foolish  scrupulousness  in  declining  to  get  an 
honorary  legation  ^  before  the  adjournment,  that  I 
might  not  seem  to  desert  this  swell  of  affairs,  from 
which,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  remedy  it,  I 
certainly  ought  not  to  withhold  my  services.  But 
you  see  the  magistrates,  if  indeed  they  deserve  the 
name,  you  see  however  the  minions  of  the  tyrant 
in  authority ;  you  see  his  veteran  troops  at  our 
side* ;  all  which  are  unstable '  things ;  whiile  they", 
who  ought  not  only  to  be  protected,  but  exalted,  by 
the  guards  of  the  whole  world,  are  rewarded  neither 
with  praise  nor  love,  but  confined  within  their  own 
walls  ^.  Yet,  after  all,  it  is  they  that  are  happy  : 
the  state  that  is  wretched.  But  I  should  be  glad 
to  know  what  effect  the  approach  of  Octavius  * 
produces  ;  whether  people  flock  to  him  ;  whether 
there  is  any  apprehension  of  usurpation.  I  do  not 
think  it ;  but  yet*  whatever  happens,  I  wish  to 
know  it.  I  write  this  to  you  on  the  I2th,  setting 
out  from  Astura. 

1  SeztuB  Pompeias  in  ISpain. 

™  The  oonapirators  against  Casaar. 

n  Matius,  whom  he  bad  before  called  Madams  in  letter 
2  of  this  book,  both  words  being  indicative  of  baldness.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  Attlcus  may  first  have  used  Mada- 
ms, derived  from  the  Greek,  which  was  familiar  to  him ; 
and  that  Cicero  may  have  invented  the  oorreqxmding 
word  Calvena  from  the  Latin. 

o  Of  what  Cesar  had  promised  them. 

P  To  Greece,  preparatory  to  the  war  which  Cesar  was 
going  to  wage  with  the  Parthians.  4  Antonius. 

r  An  authoritative  leave  of  absence  from  the  senate, 
frequently  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  books  of  these  letters. 

■  Having  lands  given  them  in  Campania  and  other  neigh- 
bouring districts.  *  Not  to  be  relied  upon. 

«  The  conspirators  against  Cesar. 

▼  They  withdrew  from  the  public  ferment  excited  by 
Cesar's  death. 

^  Better  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of  Augustus. 


LETTER  VI. 

I  RKCBiTSD  your  letter  on  the  12th  at  Fundi, 
while  I  waa  at  dinner.  In  the  first  place  therefore 
I  was  glad  to  hear  that  you  were  better ;  then  that 
you  made  a  better  report  of  public  affairs  ;  for  I 
did  not  like  that  approach  of  the  troops.  About 
Octavius  I  am  very  indifferent.  I  am  curious  to 
hear  something  of  Marius  *,  whom  I  snpposMed  to 
have  been  put  death  by  Caesar.  Antonius's  inter- 
view with  our  heroes  '  passed  off  very  well  for  the 
occasion.  Hitherto,  however,  nothing  gives  me 
pleasure  besides  the  15th  of  March.  Here  mt 
Fundi,  where  I  am  with  my  friend  Ugur,  I  am 
distracted  at  seeing  Seztilius's  farm  in  the  pos- 
session of  that  rascal  Curtilius  ;  and  what  I  say  of 
him,  I  say  of  the  whole  tribe.  For  what  f»n  be 
more  sad,  than  to  look  upon  the  very  things  which 
made  us  hate  him  ■  ?  Are  we  also  to  have  for  two 
years  the  consuls  and  tribunes  of  the  people,  which 
he  chose  ?  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  part 
I  can  take  in  public  affairs.  Nothing  was  ever  so 
inconsistent,  as  that  the  destroyers  of  the  tyrant 
should  be  praised  to  the  skies,  while  the  acts  of 
the  tyrant  are  defended.  But  you  see  the  consuls ; 
you  see  the  other  magistrates  (if  they  deserve  the 
name)  ;  you  see  the  want  of  energy  in  the  good. 
In  the  country  towns  the  people  are  exulting  with 
joy.  It  cannot  be  told  how  much  they  are  de- 
lighted, how  they  flock  about  me,  how  eager  they 
are  to  bear  every  word  relating  to  that  affair.*  Yet 
in  all  this  time  no  decrees  are  passed.  For  such  is 
the  state  of  our  government,  that  we  are  afraid  of 
the  very  people  we  have  defeated.  I  write  this 
during  my  dessert.  I  will  write  more  fiilly  on 
public  affairs  another  time.  Let  me  on  your  part 
hear  how  you  do,  and  what  is  going  forward. 


LETTER  VIL 

On  the  14th  I  saw  Paullus  in  Caieta,  who  in- 
formed me  about  Marius,  and  mentioned  some 
other  things  relating  to  the  republic,  whidi  were 
indeed  very  sad.  There  has  been  nothing  from  you, 
for  none  of  my  people  have  arrived.  But  1  hear 
that  our  friend  Brutus  was  seen  near  Lanavxum. 
Where  does  he  intend  to  fix  himself  ?  For  while  I 
wish  to  be  acquainted  with  everything  else,  so 
particularly  with  what  concerns  him.  I  write  this 
the  15th,  on  the  point  of  leaving  Formiannm, 
that  from  thence  in  another  day  I  may  reach  Pa- 
teolanum.  I  have  received  from  Cicero  a  letter 
smacking  of  the  ancient  style,  and  of  oonstdeFsble 
length.  The  rest  may  possibly  be  feigned ;  but 
the  style  of  his  letter  shows  that  he  has  acquired 
some  learning.  Now  I  earnestly  beg  you  to  take 
care,  as  I  lately  mentioned  to  you,  that  he  may 
not  be  left  in  want  of  anything.  This  concerns 
my  credit  and  dignity,  as  well  as  my  duty  ;  and  I 
understand  that  you  are  entirely  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. If  then  there  is  an  opportunity,  I  think  of 
going  into  Greece  in  the  month  of  July.  I  hope 
everything  may  be  more  favourable.  But  the  times 
being  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  certainly 
what  may  be  proper  for  me,  what  allowable,  what 

X  See  book  ziL  letter  M. 

7  The  conspirators.  •  Ccnr. 

•  Csnar's  death. 
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expedient ;  pray  take  care  that  I  may  support  him 
honourably  and  handsomely.  You  will  take  into 
yoor  consideration,  as  usual,  this,  and  whatever 
else  concerns  me  ;  and  you  will  write  to  me  all  that 
is  interesting,  or,  if  there  is  nothing,  what  comes 
into  your  head. 


LETTER  VIIT. 

Whin  yon  wrote,  yon  supposed  me  to  be  al- 
ready in  one  of  my  houses  on  the  coast ;  and  I 
received  your  letter  on  the  16th  at  the  little  cottage 
at  Sinuessa^.  About  Marius  it  is  quire  right, 
though  I  must  needs  grieve  for  the  grandson  '^  of 
L.  CrasBUS.  I  rejoice  also  that  our  friend  Brutus 
is  so  well  satisfied  with  Antonius  *,  For  as  to  what 
you  say  of  Junta's*  having  brought  a  letter  written 
in  a  temperate  and  friendly  manner ;  Paullus'  gave 
me  one  that  he  had  received  fronvhis  brother  ;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  mentions  that  a  plot  had 
been  formed  against  him,  of  which  he  had  certain 
information.  I  did  not  like  this,  much  less  did  he. 
I  am  not  sorry  for  the  queen's'  flight ;  but  I  want 
you  to  inform  me  what  is  become  of  Clodia^. 
You  will  take  care  about  the  Byzantians,  as  about 
everything  else,  and  will  send  for  Pelops  to  come 
to  you.  As  soon  as  I  have  seen  into  the  business 
of  Baise  *,  and  that  assemblage,  about  whom  you 
wish  to  be  informed,  I  will  write,  as  you  desire, 
that  you  may  know  everything.  I  am  anxiously 
expecting  what  the  Gauls,  what  the  Spaniards, 
what  Sextus  will  do.  This  yon  will  tell  me,  who 
tell  me  everything.  I  am  glad  that  the  reason  of 
your  silence  was  nothing  but  a  slight  indisposition  ; 
for  I  seem,  as  I  read  your  letters,  to  feel  a  tem- 
porary  ease.  Always  write  to  me  everything  that 
relates  to  Brutus,  where  he  is,  and  what  are  his 
intentions.  I  hope  he  may  now  safely  walk  alone 
all  over  the  city.     But  yet  I  should  like  to  knowi. 

b  Slnueam  is  on  the  8ea-«oast,  whither  A  ttleuB'g  letter 
had  been  tent.  It  appears,  from  book  xvi  letter  10,  that 
Cicero  had  a  house  there. 

«  This  pretender  had  been  pot  to  death  by  Antoaias. 
Had  he  been  the  person  whose  name  he  assumed,  he 
would  have  been  grandson  to  L.  Craasus.  See  book  zii. 
letter  M. 

^  Brutus*s  agreement  with  Antonius  was  likely  to  lead 
to  peace. 

«  This  Junia  was  sister  to  Brutus,  and  wife  to  M.  Lepl- 
dus,  who  had  the  government  of  Transalpine  Oaal.  The 
letter  must  probably  have  been  from  Lepidus.  the  friend 
of  Caesar,  to  Brutns.  The  good  understanding  of  the  oppo- 
site parties  apparent  from  thii  letter,  would  be  destroyed 
by  plots,  or  tlie  suspicion  of  plots,  such  as  is  afterwards 
mentioned. 

'  L.  iEmllius  Paullus,  brother  to  Lepldua. 

r  Cleopatra,  who  had  followed  Cesar  to  Rome,  and  now 
fled  upon  the  event  of  his  assassination. 

^  To  what  this  alludes,  or  the  following  mention  of  the 
Byzantians,  is  not  known. 

1  When  Cicero  speaks  of  "  the  businees"  of  Bate,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  mean  the  conversation  and  Idle  talk, 
Baic  being  notorious  for  idleness.  And  this  sense  receives 
oonflrmation  from  the  word  ehorum,  which  I  have  rendered 
*<  assemblage,"  but  which  in  the  original  means  properly 
*'  a  troop  of  dancers  or  singers.**  The  expressions  may 
probably  be  borrowed  from  Attious,  who  seems  often  to 
have  indulged  in  a  little  good-humoured  bantering, 
seasoned  also  with  tenns  newly  invented  or  newly  applied. 
[See  book  iv.  letter  &]  It  is  to  this  that  Cicero  aUudes 
[see  letter  14  of  this  book]  when  he  says  Joca  tua  plena 
fautiarunu  *  See  letter  ff  of  this  book. 


LETTER   IX. 

I  HAVE  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  republic 
from  your  letters,  several  of  which  I  received  at 
the  same  time  by  Vestorins's  freed-man.    To  your 

Juestions  I  shall  reply  briefly.  In  the  flrst  place, 
am  greatly  delighted  with  the  Cluvian  inherit- 
ance'' ;  but  as  to  what  yon  ask,  why  I  sent  for 
Chrysippus ' ;  I  had  two  cottages  in  rains,  and  the 
rest  were  so  crazy,  that  not  only  the  lodgers,  but 
the  very  rats  had  left  them.  Some  people  would 
call  this  a  calamity ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  think 
it  even  a  disadvantage.  O  Socrates,  and  ye  of  the 
Socratic  school"*,  I  shall  never  be  snfliciently 
thankful  to  you.  Ye  immortal  gods  !  how  totally 
do  I  disregard  such  things.  But,  however,  I  have 
got  such  a  plan  for  building,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion and  assistance  of  Vestorius,  that  this  loss 
will  be  a  real  gain  to  me.  There  is  a  great  con- 
course here ;  and,  as  I  am  told,  it  will  be  still 
greater.  Two,  indeed,  are  the  pretended"  consuls 
elect.  O  gracious  gods  1  The  tyranny  survives, 
though  the  tyrant  is  dead.  We  rejoice  in  the  death 
of  the  victim,  whose  acts  we  defend.  How  severely, 
therefore,  does  M.  Curtius  accuse  us,  as  if  it  were 
a  disgrace  to  live  !  And  not  without  reason.  For 
it  had  been  better  to  die  a  thousand  times  than  to 
suffer  such  a  state  of  things,  which  seems  likely 
even  to  be  permanent.  Balbus  also  is  here,  and  is 
much  with  me.  He  had  received  a  letter  from 
Vetus^,  dated  the  31st  of  December,  stating  that 
at  the  time  he  was  besieging  Ciecilius  p,  and  had 
almost  taken  him,  Pacorns  the  Parthian  came  up 
with  a  large  army,  by  which  means  Ciecilius  had 
been  snatched  from  him,  and  he  had  lost  many  of 
his  men ;  in  which  affair  he  accuses  Volcatius. 
Thus  a  war  in  that  quarter  appears  imminent. 
But  let  Dolabella  and  Nicias  <i  see  to  this.  At  the 
same  time  Balbus  gave  me  more  fiivonrable  accounts 
of  Gaol.  He  had  a  letter  twenty  days  after  its 
date,  saying  that  the  Germani,  and  those  nations, 
upon  hearing  about  Cesar,  had  sent  deputies  to 
Aurelius,  who  was  left  in  the  command  by  Hirtius, 
professing  their  submission  to  such  orders  as  they 
should  receive.  In  short,  everything  wore  the 
appearance  of  peace,  contrary  to  what  Calvena' 
had  said. 


LETTER  X. 

Is  it  so,  then  ?  Has  my  and  your  Brutus  found 
this  fruit  of  his  exertion,  that  he  should  be  shut 
up  in  Lanuvium  ?  That  Trebonius  should  proceed 
to  his  province  through  by-ways  ?  That  all  the 
acts,  writings,  sayings,  promises,  thoughts  of  Ciesar, 

k  See  book  zlii.  letter  46. 

1  An  architect,  mentiimed  likewise  book  xlii.  letter  S9. 

A  Whose  philosophy  Cicero  had  adopted. 

B  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Cesar, 
not  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  republic. 

o  G  Antistius  Yetus,  one  of  Cesar's  genersls. 

P  Caecilitts  was  of  Pompeius's  party ;  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  he  had  raised  an  army  in  Syria,  and  was  besieged 
in  Apamea. 

4  Dolabdla  was  going  into  Byritk  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Parthlans,  and  Nicias  accompanied  him,  being 
attached  by  familiarity  and  friendship. 

'  Mattus.    See  letter  ff  of  this  book,  note  «. 
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should  have  greater  force  than  if  be  were  himself 
alive  ?  Do  you  remember  how  I  demanded,  on 
that  very  first  capitoUne  *  day,  that  the  senate 
should  be  summoned  by  the  pnetors*  into  the 
capitol !  Ye  immortal  gods  !  What  operations 
might  then  have  been  eflfected  ;  while  all  good,  or 
tolerably  good  people  were  exulting  ;  and  the 
rogues  were  confounded  ?  You  lay  the  blame  on 
the  18th  of  March  ".  But  what  could  have  been 
done  then  ?  We  were  already  ruined.  Do  you 
remember  exclaiming  that  the  cause  was  ruined,  if 
he  should  be  buried  with  funeral  honours  ?  Yet 
he  was  burned  in  the  public  forum,  and  extolled  to 
excite  pity ;  and  slaves  and  beggars  were  sent  with 
torches  against  our  houses.  What  followed  ?  That 
they  dared  to  say,  "  Do  you  oppose  the  nod  of 
Csesar?"  These,  and  other  things  of  the  same 
kind,  I  am  unable  to  bear ;  therefore  I  think  of 
changing  my  country  for  another.  But  has  your 
windy  colic  entirely  left  you  ?  As  far  as  I  could 
judge  by  your  letters,  it  seemed  to  be  so.  I  come 
back  to  the  Tebassi  ^,  the  Scsevas,  the  Frangos.  Do 
you  imagine  that  they  expect  to  hold  their  pos- 
sessions, while  our  authority  still  subsists  ?  For 
thay  gave  us  credit  for  more  valour  than  they  have 
found.  Will  these,  forsooth,  be  lovers  of  peace, 
and  not  rather  authors  of  plunder  ?  But  what  I 
said  to  you  about  Curtilius*  and  the  Sextilian 
estate,  I  say  about  Censorinus,  about  Messala, 
about  Plancus,  about  Postumius.  about  the  whole 
set.  It  were  better  to  have  died  when  he  *  died 
(which  I  wish^  had  happened),  than  to  witness 
these  things.  Octavius  arrived  in  Naples  the  18ch*. 
There  Balbus  saw  him  the  following  morning,  and 
the  same  day  came  to  me  in  Cumanum,  and  said 
that  he  *•  was  going  to  enter  upon  his  inheritance  **. 
But,  as  you  say,  he  must  have  a  great  contest- 
radical*^  with  Aiitonius.  Your  Buthrotian**  aflfair 
iu,  as  it  ought  and  shall  be,  an  object  of  my  care. 
You  ask  if  the  Clnvian  inheritance*  has  already 
produced  a  hundred  sestertia  (800/.).  It  seems  to 
approach  to  this ;  but  in  the  first  year  1  have 
cleared  eighty  (640/.).  Quintus  the  father  has 
written  to  me  in  vexation  about  his  son,  principally 
owing  to  the  fondness  he  now  shows  to  his  mother, 

■  Day  of  transactions  in  the  capitoU  when,  Cesar  being 
aaaaaainated,  the  oonspirators  took  refuge  there,  and  were 
Joined  by  all  the  most  respectable  people 

t  Brutus  and  Gaasiua  were  prctora. 

«  On  which  day  was  passed  the  decree  confirming 
Caesar's  acts,  and  the  grants  of  land  made  to  his  veteran' 
troiips. 

▼  These  are  names  of  obscure  persons  enriched  by  Caesar 
out  of  eiie  confiscated  property  of  his  enomies. 

«  See  letter  6  of  this  hook. 

>  Cesar. 

7  I  have  in  the  translation  adopted  the  conjectural 
emendation  of  Gronovius,  who  proposed  to  substitute 
utinam  in  the  place  of  nunquam. 

«  Of  ApriL  »  Octavius. 

b  Cesar's  fortune,  which  Antonius  had  hoped  to  appro- 
priate to  himself. 

c  The  Greek  word  In  the  original  is  probably  a  coinage 
of  Atticufl.   See  letter  8  of  this  book,  note  < . 

d  Atticus  had  considerable  pofwcsbions  at  Buthrotum  in 
Epirua ;  in  oonsideratmii  of  which,  he  had  not  only  got 
that  country  exempted  from  pnwcription.  but  had  paid  to 
Cesar's  ofilcerH  a  large  buni  In  discharge  of  tite  contribu- 
tions demanded  of  the  inhabitants.  This  he  was  anxious 
to  have  rati  fled  by  the  consuls  according  to  the  law  for 
ratifying  Caesar's  acts.    See  Appendix,  Na  1. 

«  See  book  zUL  letter  46. 


towards  whom  he  was  before  so  undeservedly  hostile'. 
He  baa  sent  me  some  flaming  letters  against  him. 
What  he  is  doing,  if  you  know^  and  have  not  yet 
left  Rome,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  inform 
me  ;  and  indeed,  if  there  is  anything  else.  1  am 
infinitely  delighted  with  your  letters. 


LETTER   XL 

The  day  before  yesterday  I  sent  you  a  longer 
letter.  I  shall  now  reply  to  the  contents  of  your 
last.  I  should  in  truth  be  very  glad  to  let  Brutus 
occupy  Astura  v.  You  speak  of  the  intempemnce  of 
those  people :  did  you  expect  it  to  be  otherwise  ?  For 
my  part,  I  look  for  yet  greater  things.  When  I 
read  the  harangue  about  **  so  great  a  man/'  about 
so  '^distinguished  a  citizen,"  1  am  unable  to  bear  it. 
Though  these  things  mav  now  make  one  smile,  yet 
remember,  the  custom  of  pernicious  harangues  is 
so  cherished,  thst  those  our  gods,  not  heroes,  will 
live  indeed  in  eternal  glory,  but  not  without  envy, 
not  even  without  danger.  Yet  they  have  a  great 
consolation  in  the  consciousness  of  the  noblest  and 
most  famous  deed.  But  what  consolation  is  left 
for  us,  who,  when  our  king  is  killed,  are  yet  not 
free?  But  let  fortune  see  to  this,  since  reason 
does  not  rule.  I  am  pleased  with  what  you  tell  me 
of  Cicero.  I  wish  all  may  go  on  well.  The  care 
you  take  to  supply  him  amply  for  his  use  and  orna- 
ment is  very  grateful  to  me,  and  I  beg  you  to  con- 
tinue it.  Respecting  the  Buthrotians  you  jadge 
very  rightly,  and  I  do  not  forget  that  concern.  I 
will  also  undertake  all  legal  actions  which  I  per- 
ceive daily  to  become  easier.  With  regard  to  the 
Cluvian  inheritHnce  (since  the  interest  you  take  in 
my  affairs  exceeds  even  my  own ),  the  rents  amount 
to  a  hundred  (800/.).  The  downfall  h  has  not 
lessened  the  property ;  I  do  not  know  if  it  may  not 
have  improved  it.  I  have  with  me  here  Balbus, 
Hirtius,  and  Pansa.  Octavius  has  lately  arrived 
at  the  neighbouring  house  of  Philippus.  He  is 
entirely  devoted  to  me.  Lentulus  Spinther  is 
coming  to  me  to-day,  and  goes  away  to-morrow 
morning. 


LETTER  XIL 

O  MT  Atticus,  I  fear  this  15th  of  March  maybe 
productive  of  no  other  issue  than  a  transitory  joy, 
followed  by  the  penalty  of  odium  and  grief.  What 
is  it  that  I  hear  from  thence  i  ?  What  do  I  witness 
here  i  ?  A  noble  act  indeed,  but  fruitlesa  I  Yon 
know  how  much  I  am  attached  to  the  people  of 
Sicily,  and  how  honourable  I  esteem  that  patronage. 
Csesar  conferred  upon  them  many  benefits,  to  which 
I  did  not  object,  thotigh  their  admisaion  to  the 
rights  of  Larium  was  too  much.  However,  let  that 
pass.  Bnt  see  now,  Antonius,  in  consideration  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  has  promulged  a  law,  said  to 
have  been  proposed  by  the  dictator  in  the  roroitia, 
by  which  the  Sitti  ians  are  made  Roman  dtixens, 

'  See  b(Hik  xlii.  letter  38.  It  appears  that  Quintua  the 
father  had  lately  been  divorced. 

r  See  letter  15  of  this  book. 

l>  This  alludee  to  the  ruinous  state  of  some  eotta^e* 
belonging  to  the  Cluvian  property,  mentioned  in  letSar  9 
of  this  book. 

*  From  Rome.  J  At  Baise. 
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of  which  there  was  never  any  mention  during  his 
life.  Nay,  is  not  the  case  the  same  with  my  friend 
Deiotarus  ^  ?  He  is  worthy  indeed  of  any  kingdom  ; 
but  not  through  the  influence  of  Fulvia  \  There 
are  six  hundred  things  of  the  same  kind.  But  I 
come  back  to  my  purpose.  In  a  cause  so  clear,  so 
well  attested,  and  so  just,  as  that  of  Buthrotum  ", 
shall  we  obtain  no  satisfaction  .'  We  may  the  more 
expect  it,  the  more  he"  thus  dispenses.  Octavius 
conducts  himself  here  in  a  manner  very  respectful 
and  friendly  towards  me.  His  own  people  saluted 
him  as  Caesar '';  Dot  PhilippoaP  did  not,  therefore 
neither  did  1.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  for  him 
to  be  a  good  citixen,  so  many  people  are  about  him, 
who  threaten  the  death  of  our  friends.  They^ 
say  these  things  are  not  to  be  borne.  What  think 
you,  when  this  boy '  shall  come  to  Rome,  where 
our  liberators  cannot  be  in  safety  ?  Famous  indeed 
they  will  always  be,  and  happy  too  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  they  have  achieved.  But  we,  unless 
I  deceive  myself,  shall  lie  in  disgrace.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  get  away,  where  "  I  may  hear  nothing 
of  the  Pelopidce  *,"  as  the  poet  says.  I  do  not  like 
even  these  consuls  elect,  who  have,  however,  forced 
me  to  declaim ' ;  so  that  I  am  not  permitted  to  be 
at  rest  even  at  this  watering-place.  This  is  owing 
to  my  too  great  complaisance.  Formerly  it  was 
almost  necessary  ;  but  now,  whatever  be  the  state 
of  things,  the  case  is  altered.  For  a  good  while 
past  I  have  had  nothing  to  write  to  yon ;  yet  I 
write,  not  because  I  can  afford  you  any  pleasure  by 
this  letter,  but  that  I  may  elicit  yours.  Do  you,  if 
there  is  anything  about  other  matters,  but  especially 
whatever  occurs  relative  to  Brutus,  let  me  know  it. 
I  write  this  on  the  22d  <*,  while  I  am  at  table  at 
Yestorius's  house,  a  man  unused  to  argument,  but 
suflSciently  versed  in  arithmetic  \ 


LETTER  XIII. 

Your  letter  of  the  19th  was  delivered  to  me  on 
the  seventh  day  after.  You  ask,  and  even  suppose 
that  I  do  not  myself  know,  whether  I  am  most 
pleased  with  the  hills  and  prospect,  or  with  the 
walks  on  the  level  beach*.     And  indeed,  as  you 

^  See  book  v.  letter  17-  He  bad  been  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  of  Anrenia  by  Cvsar. 

1  Antonlu8*8  wife.  Bee  b:>ok  zvi.  letter  3. 

B>  hee  letter  10  of  this  book,  note  < 
•  >  Antoniua. 

o  He  had  been  adopted  by  Canar,  In  oonsequenoe  of 
which  it  was  usual  to  take  the  name  after  It  had  been 
ratified  in  the  aaaembly. 

P  L.  Philippus  had  married  Atia,  mother  to  Octavius, 
and  niece  to  Caear. 

4  Octavius's  friends  say  that  the  conspirators  ought  not 
to  go  unpunished. 

r  Octavius  was  at  this  time  abont  eighteen  years  old. 

•  Ibis  is  part  of  a  sentence  from  a  play  of  Acciaa, 
quoted  more  at  length  book  zv.  letter  11,  meaning, 
*'  where  I  may  hear  nothing  of  these  people." 

*  It  was  customary  for  distinguished  orators  to  declaim 
on  some  subject  proposed,  for  the  edification  of  younger 
men. 

«  Of  April. 

▼  He  was  occasionally  employed  by  Cicero  in  some 
money  transactions,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  a  scri- 
I  vener,  or  money  agent,  at  PuteolL  See  book  xiil.  letters 
4Aand46. 

V  This  moat  be  supposed  to  allude  to  his  recent  aoquisi- 
tion  of  Cluvius's  estate  at  PuteolL 


say,  the  beauty  of  both  is  such,  that  I  doubt  which 
is  to  be  preferred.  But  *'  we  have  other  cares  than 
those  of  entertainments,  and  see  with  dread  a  pro- 
digious mischief  gathering,i  and  stand  in  doubt 
whether  we  shall  be  saved,  or  perish*.'*  For  though 
yon  send  me  great  and  pleasing  intelligence  of  D. 
Brutus*  having  joined  his  troops,  in  whom  my  best 
hopes  reside ;  yet,  if  a  civil  war  breaks  out,  as  it 
certainly  will  if  Seztus  remains  in  arms,  which  I 
am  confident  he  will,  what  part  I  ought  to  take  I 
know  not.  For  it  will  not  now  be  allowable,  as  it 
was  in  Ciesar's  war,  to  move  neither  to  one  side 
nor  thjB  other.  But  whomsoever  this  set  of  scoun- 
drels supposes  to  have  been  pleased  with  Ciesar's 
death  (and  we  have  all  most  openly  showed  our 
joy),  him  they  will  hold  to  be  in  the  number  of  their 
enemies.  And  this  consideration  leads  to  a  most 
extensive  slaughter.  It  remains  for  me,  then,  to 
join  the  army  of  Sextus ',  or  perhaps  oif  Brutus. 
An  odious  measure,  at  once  foreign  from  our  age, 
and  exposed  to  the  uncertain  issue  of  war.  So 
that  we  may  in  some  measure  say  to  each  other, 
*'  My  child,  to  you  are  not  granted  warlike  opera- 
tions ;  do  you  rather  employ  yourself  in  the  lovely 
works  of  speech*."  But  this  must  be  left  to 
fortune,  which  in  such  circumstances  is  of  more 
avail  than  reason.  Let  us,  however,  see  to  that, 
which  ought  to  be  in  our  own  power ;  that  what- 
ever happens  we  may  bear  it  with  fortitude  and 
self-possession,  and  may  remember  that  it  is  the 
condition  of  humanity  :  and  let  us  still  derive  great 
consolation  from  literature,  and  not  a  little  also 
from  the  1 5th  of  March.  Take  now  upon  yourself 
the  consideration  of  what  constitutes  my  present 
solicitude,  so  many  things  occur  to  my  mind 
both  ways.  I  am  going,  as  I  had  arranged,  with 
a  nominal  appointment*  to  Greece.  I  may  thus 
in  some  measure  escape  the  danger  of  the  impend- 
ing conflict,  but  am  likely  to  incur  blame  for  desert- 
ing the  republic  at  so  difficult  a  crisis.  Should  I 
remain,  1  foresee  that  I  must  be  exposed  to  great 
risk ;  but  I  conceive  it  may  happen  that  I  may  be 
able  to  be  of  use  to  the  republic  The  following 
considerations  are  of  a  private  nature  ;  that  1  think 
it  may  be  very  advantageous  for  the  confirmation 
of  my  son,  that  1  should  go  thither ;  nor  indeed 
had  I  any  other  object  in  view  at  the  time  when  I 
determined  to  get  from  Csesar  an  honorary  lieu- 
tenancy. You  will  Cake  this  whole  business,  there- 
fore, into  your  consideration,  as  you  use  to  do 
where  you  think  me  to  be  concerned.  I  come  now 
to  your  letter,  in  which  you  say  it  is  rumoured  that 
I  am  going  to  sell  the  property  which  I  have  at  the 
lake  ** ;  and  to  convey  to  Quintus  that  little  place 
at  an  extravagant  price,  that  the  rich  Aquillia,  as 
young  Quintus  told  you,  may  be  introduced  there  ^. 
But  1  have  no  thought  of  selling  it,  unless  I  should 
find  something  which  I  like  better ;  and  Quintus 
has,  at  this  time,  no  wish  to  purchase  ;  for  he  has 

»  The  original  is  from  Homer. 

X  Decimus  Brutus  was  a  relation  of  M.  Brutus,  and  had 
the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

7  Stxtus  Pompeius  in  Spain. 

>  The  original  is  a  little  altered  from  an  addrels  of 
Jupiter  to  Venus  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer. 

•  An  honorary  lieutenancy.    See  letter  5  of  this  book. 

b  The  Lucrine  lake,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiae  and 
PuteolL    See  letter  16  of  this  book. 

c  (iuintus  the  son  supposed  that  hia  father  might  many 
AqulllJa.  Bee  letter  17  of  this  book. 
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enoof^h  to  do  in  the  repajment  of  his  wife's  doweH, 
in  which  he  is  nnder  ^reat  obli^tions  to  Elgnatiiu. 
And  M  for  taking  another  wife,  he  is  so  far  from 
it,  that  he  declares  nothing  is  more  delightful  than 
a  single  bed.  Bat  eooogh  of  this.  I  revert  to  the 
wretched,  or  rather  the  lost  republic.  M.  Antonins 
has  written  to  me  aboat  the  restoration  of  Sextos 
Clodias  * ;  how  honoarably,  as  far  as  relates  to 
me,  yon  will  see  by  his  own  letter,  of  which  I  send 
you  a  copy ;  how  profligately,  how  basely,  how 
mischieroosly  (so  that  I  sometimes  almost  wish  for 
Cssar  again),  you  will  easily  believe.  For  things 
which  Caesar  would  never  either  have  done  or  suf- 
fered, are  now  brought  forward  from  his  forged 
instructions.  I  have  treated  Antonins  with  all 
civility ;  for  having  once  persuaded  himself  that  he 
was  at  liberty  to  do  what  he  chose,  he  would  not 
the  less  have  done  it  for  my  disapprobation. 
Therefore  I  send  you  likewise  a  copy  of  my  answer. 

Antonitu  Consul  to  Cicero. 

It  has  happened  from  my  occupations,  and  your 
sudden  departure,  that  I  have  been  prevented  from 
treating  with  you  personally  upon  the  following 
business ;  and  in  consequence  am  apprehensive 
that  my  absence  may  lessen  the  weight  I  might 
have  with  you.  But  if  your  goodness  corresponds 
with  the  opinion  I  have  always  entertained  of  you, 
I  shall  sincerely  rejoice.  I  begged  of  Caesar  to 
restore  Sex.  Clodias ;  and  I  gained  my  suit.  It 
was  my  Intention,  even  then,  to  use  his  kindness 
only  on  the  condition  of  your  acceding  to  it ;  which 
makes  me  the  more  earnest  that  I  may  now  be  per- 
mitted to  do  it  with  your  consent.  But  if  you  show 
yourself  unmoved  by  his  miserable  and  ruined  for- 
tune, I  shall  not  contend  against  you,  however  I 
may  seem  bound  to  support  Cssar's  will.  Yet  in 
truth,  if  you  are  disposed  to  regard  me  with  huma- 
nity, with  prudence  and  charity,  you  will  easily  be 
persuaded ;  and  will  be  glad  that  P.  Clodius ',  a 
youth  of  the  fairest  hopes,  should  think  that,  when 
it  was  in  your  power,  you  did  not  persecute  his 
father's  friends.  Let  it,  I  entreat  you,  appear  that 
you  engaged  in  hostility  with  his  father  for  the 
republic's  sake;  and  you  will  not  despise  this 
family.  For  we  more  honourably,  and  more  readily, 
lay  aside  the  quarrels  which  have  been  taken  up  in 
the  name  of  the  republic,  than  those  of  private 
pique.  Suffer  me  then  to  instil  into  this  youth, 
even  now,  these  sentiments,  and  to  teach  his  tender 
mind  that  quarrels  are  not  to  be  transmitted  to 
posterity.  Though  I  know  well  that  your  fortune, 
Cicero,  is  exempt  from  all  danger  ;  yet  I  apprehend 
you  would  rather  pass  a  tranquil  and  honourable 
old  age,  than  one  of  vexation.  Lastly,  I  ask  this 
favour  of  you  by  my  own  right,  having  done  every- 
thing in  my  power  for  your  sake.  Should  I  not 
obtain  your  consent,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
shall  not  give  this  boon  to  Clodius  ;  that  you  may 
understand  how  great  your  authority  is  with  me, 
and  may  for  that  reason  be  the  more  easily  conci- 
liated. 

d  Having  lately  put  away  his  wife  Pomponia. 

*  He  had  been  a  partisan  of  P.  Clodius,  and  banished  for 
having  headed  an  uproar  at  the  time  of  P.  Clodins's  death. 

f  Son  of  that  P.  Clodius  who  had  been  so  inveterate 
against  Cio«ro,  and  the  author  of  his  banishment.  Anto- 
nlus  had  married  his  mother  Fulvia,  widow  of  P.  Clodiua 


Cicero  to  Anicmhu,  ContuL 

What  you  negotiate  with  me  by  letter,  I  should 
for  one  reason  only  have  wished  to  negotiate  in 
person  ;  that  yon  might  have  perceived  not  by  my 
words  alone,  but  also  by  my  countenance,  and  eyea, 
and  forehead,  as  they  say,  the  affection  I  bear  yon. 
For  having  always  loved  you,  as  indeed  I  was  con- 
strained to  do,  first  by  your  attention,  afterwards 
also  by  the  favours  I  received,  so  in  these  times 
the  republic  has  attached  me  to  you  in  snch  a  man- 
ner, that  I  hold  nobody  dearer ;  and  the  letter  yon 
have  written  full  of  affection  and  consideration, 
makes  me  feel  not  that  I  am  doing  a  kindness  to 
you,  but  receiving  one  from  you;  while  in  yowr 
request  you  refuse  to  serve  my  enemy,  though  yonr 
own  relation,  against  my  consent ;  when  yon  have 
it  in  your  power  to  do  so  without  any  difficulty. 
But,  my  Antonins,  I  not  only  concede  this  to  yon  ; 
but  such  are  the  expressions  you  use,  that  I  consi- 
der myself  most  liberaUy  and  honourably  treated. 
And  though  in  any  case  I  should  think  it  right 
freely  to  grant  this  to  you,  I  am  glad  to  do  it  also 
iu  consideration  of  my  own  feelings  and  disposition. 
For  I  never  entertained  any  bitterness,  nor  any- 
thing that  partakes  of  austereness  or  severity, 
beyond  what  the  necessity  of  the  republic  demanded. 
To  which  I  may  add,  that  against  Clodius  *  him- 
self  I  never  showed  any  signs  of  anger ;  and  have 
always  made  it  a  rule,  not  to  persecute  an  enemy 'a 
friends,  especially  those  without  power ;  and  not 
to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  protection  they  afforded. 
Respecting  young  Clodius,  I  consider  it  to  be  yonr 
business  to  imbue  his  tender  mind,  as  you  say,  with 
these  sentiments,  that  he  may  not  suppose  any 
hostility  to  remain  between  our  families.  In  my 
contentions  with  P.  Clodius  I  supported  the  pub- 
lic cause  ;  he  his  own.  The  republic  has  passed 
its  judgment  upon  our  struggles.  If  he  were  living, 
I  should  now  have  no  quarrel  remaining  with  him. 
Therefore,  since  you  ask  this  of  me  in  such  a  man- 
ner,  that,  notwithstanding  your  power,  yon  refuse 
to  make  use  of  it  without  my  consent,  pray  give 
this  also  to  the  yonng  man,  if  you  think  fit ;  not 
that  my  age  has  any  danger  to  apprehend  from 
his  youth ;  or  that  my  dignity  has  to  fear  any 
opposition ;  but  that  you  and  I  may  be  mntnally 
united  together  more  than  we  have  hitherto  been. 
For  owing  to  the  intervention  of  these  hostilitiea, 
your  heart  has  been  more  open  to  me,  than  yoor 
house.  But  enough  of  this.  I  have  only  to  say, 
that  I  shall  always,  without  hesitation,  and  vrith  the 
greatest  zeal,  do  whatever  I  think  will  please  you, 
or  contribute  to  your  advantage ;  of  which  I  b^ 
you  to  be  thoroughly  persuaded. 


LETTER  XIV. 
Rkpbat  again  those  same  words  to  nie\ 


Has 


our  young  Quintus  worn  a  chaplet  in  the  public^ 

s  Bextus  Clodias,  for  whom  Antonins  bad  vrritton  to 
him. 

b  The  text  is  borrowed  from  a  play  of  Bunivina. 

1  The  Parilia  were  celebrated  the  Slat  «tf  April ;  Imt 
Cesar  having  received  the  nevrs  of  a  vietoiy  gained  in 
Spain  on  the  eve  of  this  annual  festival,  appointed  addi- 
tional games  to  be  observed  ever  after  in  memorj  of  that 
event  Young  (Quintus  wore  a  duplet  on  this  c 
show  his  attachment  to  ( 
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games  ?  Was  he  the  only  one  ?  though  you  add 
Lamia,  which  I  am  surprised  at ;  but  I  wish  to 
know  who  there  were  besides.  I  am  quite  sure 
however  there  could  be  nobody  who  was  not  a  bad 
citizen.  Yet  let  me  hear  the  particulars.  It  hap- 
pened that  I  had  despatched  to  you  my  letter  of 
the  26th  written  at  considerable  length,  about  three 
hours  before  I  received  yours  fuU  of  important 
matter.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  heartily  I  laughed 
at  your  pleasantry  and  wit  on  the  Vestorine  ^  heresy, 
and  the  Puteolan  custom  of  the  Pherios.  But  let 
us  turn  to  what  more  Immediately  concerns  the 
public.  You  defend  the  party  of  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sias, as  if  1  reproached  them,  whom  I  cannot 
sufficiently  praise.  But  I  summed  up  the  faults  of 
the  times,  not  of  the  men.  For  after  the  tyrant 
has  been  removed,  I  see  the  tyranny  continue.  So 
that  what  he '  would  not  have  done,  is  now  done  ; 
as  in  the  case  of  Clodius ;  respecting  whom  I  am 
confident  that  he  not  only  would  not  have  done  it, 
but  would  not  even  have  suffered  it.  Rufio  Ves- 
torianus*"  will  follow,  (who  was  never  written 
Victor",)  and  others.  Who  will  not  ?  We  could 
not  bear  to  be  the  slaves  of  the  man  himself ;  yet 
we  yield  obedience  to  his  memorandums.  For  on 
the  18th  of  March  ^  who  could  absent  himself  from 
the  senate  ?  But  suppose  that  this  might  in  some 
manner  have  been  possible;  yet,  when  we  had 
assembled,  could  we  freely  deliver  our  opinions  ? 
Was  it  not  necessary  by  all  means  to  support  the 
veteran  soldiers^,  who  were  present,  and  armed, 
while  we  had  nothing  to  protect  us  ?  How  little  I 
was  pleased  with  that  session  ^  in  the  capitol,  you 
are  witness.  What  then  ?  Was  that  the  fault  of 
the  Brutuses '  ?  By  no  means  indeed  of  those 
I  Brutuses ;  but  of  other  Brutuses  ■,  who  think  them- 
selves cautious  and  prudent ;  who  were  satisfied 
with  feeling  a  secret  joy  ;  while  some  even  expressed 
their  congratulations ;  but  none  remained  firm. 
But  let  us  omit  what  is  past ;  let  us  support  these 
people  with  every  care  and  protection;  and,  as  yon 
teach  us,  let  us  be  content  to  think  ourselves  happy 
in  the  15th  of  March ;  which  to  our  friends  indeed, 
those  more  than  mortal  men,  has  given  an  access 
to  heaven  ;  but  has  not  given  freedom  to  the  Roman 
people.     Recollect  your  own  prediction.      Do  you 

k  Alluding  to  Cicero's  12th  letter,  in  the  conclusion  of 
which  he  speaks  of  Vestorius  as  more  versed  In  arithmetio 
than  in  philosophical  reasoning.  What  is  meant  by  the 
Puteolan  custom  of  the  Pherios  is  not  so  easily  explained ; 
but  may  probably  be  a  witticism  of  the  same  kind,  drawn 
from  the  clrcumstaooe  of  the  Pherios  being  perhaps  brokers 
at  Puteoli. 

1  Cesar. 

B  See  book  v.  letter  S. 

B  Atticus  may  have  erroneonsly  written  his  name  Rufio 
Victor ;  but  Cicero  says  he  should  rather  be  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Vestorianus.  having  been  implicated  in 
some  dispute  with  Vestorius,  but  without  obtaining  a  vic- 
tory over  him,  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  appellation 
of  Victor. 

o  On  that  day  the  senate  had  been  summoned  by  An- 
tonius,  and  passed  the  decree  for  the  ratification  of  Cseaar's 
acta 

P  Whom  Ccsarhad  rewarded  with  the  confiscated  estates 
of  the  Pompeians. 

4  Where  Brutus  and  moat  persons  of  conditlcm  assembled 
after  the  assassination  of  Cnsar. 

r  Brutus's  party. 

•  No  fault  of  those  who  exerted  themselvea  to  restore 
the  tepublic ;  but  of  others,  who  refused  to  support  them, 
after  professbog  attachment  to  the  oaoaa  of  liberty. 


not  remember  how  you  exclaimed  that  everything 
was  lost,  if  he  should  hare  a  public  funeral?  Yon 
said  it  wisely ;  and  you  see  what  has  flowed  from 
that  circumstance.  As  to  what  you  mention,  that 
Antonius  was  to  bring  forward  the  subject  of  the 
provinces  on  the  first  of  June,  of  which  he  was 
himself  to  have  the  two  Gauls,  with  extension  of 
the  ordinary  time  in  both :  will  it  be  allowed  to 
▼ote  freely  ?  If  it  is,  I  shall  rejoice  at  the  recovery 
of  our  liberty ;  if  not,  what  do  I  get  by  this  change 
of  masters,  besides  the  pleasure  with  which  my  eyes 
beheld  the  just  fall  of  the  tyrant  ?  You  say  that 
the  temple  of  Ops  *  has  been  plundered ;  which  I 
foresaw  at  that  time.  Verily  we  have  been  set  free 
by  excellent  men,  and  yet  are  not  free.  So  the 
praise  is  theirs,  the  blame  our  own.  And  do  you 
exhort  me  to  write  history  ?  To  collect  together 
the  vricked  acts  of  these  people,  by  whom  we  are 
even  now  besieged?  Can  I  avoid  commending 
those  same  persons,  who  have  employed  you  to 
countersign  "  ?  Not  that  the  paltry  interest  weighs 
with  me;  but  it  is  hard  to  visit  with  reproach 
people,  whoever  they  are,  that  are  kindly  disposed. 
But  about  all  my  designs,  as  you  mention,  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  decide  more  certainly  on  the  1st 
of  June,  on  which  day  I  shall  be  in  Rome,  and 
will  use  my  utmost  endeavours,  with  the  help  of 
your  authority  and  influence,  and  the  perfect  jus- 
tice of  the  cause,  that  a  decree  of  the  senate  may 
be  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  Buthrotians,  such  as 
you  describe.  What  you  bid  me  consider,  I  will 
consider ;  though  in  my  last  letter  I  had  referred 
the  consideration  to  you.  But  you  are  for  restoring 
to  your  neighbours^,  the  MarsiUans,  their  property ; 
as  if  the  republic  were  already  re-established.  It 
may  perhaps  be  possible  to  do  this  by  arms,  in 
which  what  strength  we  possess  I  know  not ;  by 
authority  it  is  impossible. 


LETTER   XV. 

The  short  letter,  which  you  afterwards*  wrote, 
was  indeed  very  pleasing  to  me,  about  Brutus's 
letter  to  Antonius,  and  the  other  to  you.  Things 
wear  a  better  appearance  than  they  have  hitherto 
done.  But  I  must  consider  where  I  am,  and  which 
way  I  should  even  now  proceed'.  My  charming 
Dolabella  1  For  I  now  call  him  mine ;  before, 
believe  me,  I  had  some  doubt.  This  is  an  aflfair  of 
deep  contemplation.  From  the  Tarpeian  rock  r  1 
On  the  cross  1     Throwing  down  the  pillar  I    Con- 

t  In  which  Cesar  had  collected  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  Parthian  war. 

«  See  letter  3  of  this  book. 

▼  It  is  probable  some  deputies  from  Marseilles  might  be   i 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Attious's  house  at  Rome, 
suing  for  the  restoration  of  what  Ceesar  had  taken  from 
them  when  they  refused  to  join  his  party. 

w  Atticus  had  probably  so  called  it  in  his  letter. 

>  It  having  been  his  intention  to  pass  over  to  Greece. 
See  letter  13  of  this  book. 

7  Dolabella  had  exerted  himself  in  hia  capacity  of  con- 
sul to  check  the  forwardness  of  those  who  had  raised  a 
monument  to  Cesar,  and  erected  a  pillar  inscribed  "  To 
the  father  of  his  country.**  Some  he  caused  to  be  thrown 
from  the  Tarp^an  rock  (an  ancient  form  of  capital  pun- 
ishment in  Borne) ;  others,  slaves,  he  ordered  to  be  cruel- 
fled ;  at  the  same  time  throwing  down  the  pillar  and  monu- 
ment, and  ordering  the  ground  on  which  they  stood  to  be 
new  paved. 
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tracting  for  the  new  paving  of  the  ground  !  In 
short,  it  is  quite  heroic.  He  seems  to  have  put 
an  end  to  that  affectation  of  regret*,  which  was 
already  making  daily  progress,  and  which  1  feared, 
had  it  continued,  would  have  been  dangerous  to  our 
deliverers.  I  now  entirely  concur  with  your  letter, 
and  hope  for  better  things  ;  though  I  cannot  bear 
those  persons,  who,  while  ibey  pretend  to  be  friends 
to  peace,  support  his*  wicked  acts.  -  But  all  can- 
not be  done  at  once.  Things  are  beginning  to  go 
better  than  I  had  expected.  I  shall  not,  however, 
go  abroad,  till  you  think  I  can  do  it  with  propriety. 
I  will  certainly  nowhere  be  wanting  to  my  Brutus. 
Even  if  there  were  no  friendship  between  us,  I 
would  do  it  in  acknowledgment  of  his  great  and 
distinguished  virtue.  I  give  up  to  Pilia  my  whole 
house'*,  and  all  that  it  contains,  being  myself  on  my 
way  to  Pompeianum  this  1st  of  May.  I  wish  yon 
would  persuade  Brutus  to  occupy  my  house  at 
Astura*". 


LETTER    XVL 

I  8RND  this  letter  the  3d  of  May  on  the  point  of 
embarking  from  the  Cluvian  gardens  in  a  row-boat, 
after  having  put  our  dear  Pilia  in  possession  of  my 
house  on  the  Lucrine  lake,  with  the  servants  and 
purveyors.  The  same  day  I  threaten  our  friend 
Petus*s  potted  cheese  <*,  and  proceed  in  a  few  days 
to  Pompeianum  ;  whence  I  shall  afterwards  return 
by  sea  to  these  royal «  domains  of  Puteoli  and 
CumK.  O  places  greatly  to  be  desired  in  all  other 
respects !  but  from  the  number  of  troublesome 
visitors  almost  to  be  shunned.  But  to  come  to  the 
point ;  how  noble  is  this  conduct  of  my  Dolabella  ! 
What  matter  it  affords  for  contemplation !  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  cease  to  praise  and  to  encourage 
him.  You  do  well  to  inform  me  in  all  your  letters, 
what  you  think  of  the  thing  itself,  and  what  of  the 
man.  Our  friend  Brutus,  I  suppose,  might  now 
wear  even  a  golden  crown  in  the  middle  of  the 
forum.  For  who  would  dare  to  insult  him,  with  a 
cross,  or  the  Tarpeian  rock  I  before  his  eyes  ? 
Especially  amidst  such  great  applause  and  appro- 
bation of  the  lowest  people.  Now,  my  Atticus, 
resolve  me  of  my  doubts.  I  should  like,  when  1 
have  fully  satisfied  Brutus,  to  make  an  excursion 
into  Greece.  It  is  of  great  moment  to  Cicero,  or 
rather  to  me,  or  1  may  say  to  both  of  us,  that  I 
should  look  upon  him  in  his  studies.  For  Leonidas*B 
letter,  which  you  sent  me,  affords  me  no  great 
satisfaction.  I  shall  never  be  content  with  com- 
mendations such  as  these ;  "  as  things  are  at  pre- 
sent*' It  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  feels  no 
confidence,  but  rather  mistrust.  I  had  desired 
H erodes  to  write  to  me  in  detail ;  but  I  have 
hitherto  heard  nothing  from  him.  I  fear  he  may 
have  had  nothing  which  he  thought  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  hear.  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for 
having  written  to  Xeno;  for  my  duty  and  reputa- 

■  The  display  of  their  regret  for  Cesar.  •  Cesar's. 

b  Bis  hoiibe  at  Cumanum,  on  the  borders  of  the  Lucrine 
lake.  [See  letters  16  and  I?  of  this  book.]  Pilia  probably 
went  on  account  of  tier  health.    Sec  btMjk  xv.  letter  1. 

«  Tills  proposal  is  mentioned  before.  See  letter  II  of 
this  book. 

*  The  same  expression  is  used  before.  [See  book  iv.  let- 
ter 8]  It  seems  to  mean  only  a  cheap  and  homely  dish. 

«  Expressive  of  the  satisfaction  ha  took  In  them. 

f  See  letter  lA  of  this  book. 


tion,  are  both  concerned  in  his  having  no  want 
unsupplied.  I  hear  that  Flamma  Fiaminios  is  in 
Rome.  1  have  written  to  him  to  say  that  I  had 
desired  you  to  speak  with  him  abont  the  bnsiness 
of  Montanus  '  ;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  take 
care  that  my  letter  is  delivered  to  him  ;  and  will 
yourself,  at  your  convenience,  have  some  conversa- 
tion with  him.  I  conceive  if  the  man  has  any 
sense  of  shame,  he  will  provide  against  the  poari- 
bility  of  any  expense  being  incurred  on  his  aocoant. 
You  have  acted  very  kindly  towards  me  in  letting 
me  know  that  Attica  was  well,  before  I  knew  of 
her  indisposition. 


LETTER  XVII. 

I  CAMS  to  Pompeianum  the  .'^d  of  May,  liaving, 
the  day  preceding,  as  I  before  wrote  yon  word, 
establiihed  Pilia  in  Cumanum.  There,  whiUt  I  vas 
at  dinner,  your  letter  was  delivered  to  me,  whirh 
you  had  given  to  your  freed-msn  Demetrius,  the 
50th  of  last  month.  In  this  are  contained  many 
things  prudently  done,  yet  such  that,  as  yon  yoar- 
self  observe,  every  design  appears  subject  to  the 
control  of  fortune.  Upon  these  subjecta,  therefore, 
we  can  only  speak  as  occasion  offers,  and  when  we 
are  together.  Respecting  the  affair  of  Buthrotum, 
I  wish  I  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Ante- 
niua,  which  will  be  a  great  step.  But  it  is  not 
expected  that  he  will  deviate  from  the  Capnan  road, 
whither  I  fear  he  is  gone  to  the  great  prejadioe  of 
the  republic  ^  L.  Csesar*,  whom  1  saw  yesterday 
at  Naples  very  far  from  well,  was  of  the  same 
opinion.  This  business  must  therefore  be  entered 
upon,  and  completed  on  the  1st  of  June^.  But 
enough  of  this.  Young  Quintus  has  written  a  most 
bitter  letter  to  his  father,  who  received  it  upon  our 
arrival  at  Pompeianum.  The  substance  of  it  was 
that  he  would  not  tolerate  Aquillta  as  his  step- 
mother.  That  however  might  perhaps  be  borne. 
But  what  think  you  of  this  ?  That  from  Cssar  be 
had  received  everything :  nothing  from  his  father  ; 
and  for  what  was  to  come  he  looked  to  Antonins. 
How  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  !  But  I  will  think 
what  can  be  done.  I  have  written  letters  to  onr 
friend  Brutus,  to  Cassius,  and  to  Dolabella;  of 
which  1  send  you  copies;  not  with  a  view  to 
deliberate  about  sending  tliem,  for  I  am  clearly 
of  opinion  they  should  be  sent;  but  because  I 
doubt  not  that  you  will  agree  with  me.  I  beg  yon, 
nay  Atticus,  to  supply  my  son  with  what  yon  think 
right,  and  to  allow  me  to  lay  this  burden  upon  yoo. 
I  am  very  thankful  for  what  you  have  hitherto 
done.  That  unpublished  work  of  mine^  has  not 
yet  been  polished,  as  I  designed.  What  yon  wish 
to  have  interwoven  in  it  requires  another  separate 
volume.  But,  believe  me,  1  think  there  was  less 
danger  in  speaking  against  those  wicked  practices 
during  the  life  of  the  tyrant  than  since  his  death. 
For  he  somehow  bore  with  me  surprisingly.     Now, 


t  See  book  xii.  letter  £3. 

^  He  went  to  secura  the  cooperation  of  the  y 
troops,  who  had  been  established  in  that  neighboarhood. 

1  This  Lucius  Cseur  appears,  by  the  following  letter  to 
Dolabella,  to  have  been  Antunius's  unde  by  his  mothev^ 
side. 

J  The  senate  had  been  appointed  to  meet  <m  this  daj. 
See  letter  14  of  this  book. 

k  His  Anecdotes,  or  secret  Memoirs  and  Oheeiiatfana  en 
Public  Aflkirs.    See  book  ii.  latter  6. 
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wbicberer  way  I  moye,  I  am  called  back  to  obserre 
not  only  the  acta  of  Ciesar,  bat  bis  very  thoughts. 
Flamma  being  arriTed,  you  will  see  about  Mon- 
tanus  :  1  think  bia  basineaa  ought  to  be  in  a  better 
state. 

Cieero  to  hit  Dotahella^  Consul. 
Though  I  am  satisfied,  my  Dolabella,  with  the 
'   glory  you  have  gained,  and  derive  abondantly  great 
I   J07  and  delight  from  it ;  yet  I  cannot  help  acknow- 
ledging   that    my  pleasure  is  enhanced  by  the 
common  opinion  which  supposes  me  to  have  a 
share  in  your  praises.     I  have  seen  nobody' — and 
I  meet  with  numbers  eyery  day ;  for  there  are  a 
great  many  excellent  men  who  come  into  these 
parts™  on  account  of  their  health,  besides  many  of 
my  friends  from  the  neighbouring  towns ;  all  of 
whom,  while  they  extol  you  to  the  skies  with  the 
loudest    praises,    presently    return    the   greatest 
thanks  to  me.     For  they  say  they  cannot  doubt 
but  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  my  instructions 
and  advice  that  you  show  yourself  so  excellent  a 
citizen,  and  so  distinguished  a  consul.    To  whom, 
though  I  might  most  truly  reply,  that  what  you  do, 
you  do  from  your  own  judgment  and  inclination, 
and  that  you  need  nobody's  advice ;  yet  I  neither 
quite  assent,  lest  I  should  seem  to  lessen  your 
praise,  if  it  were  all  owing  to  my  counsels  ;  neither 
do  I  strongly  deny  it ;  for,  you  know,  I  am  more 
than  enough  covetous  of  glory.     Besides,  it  is  not 
unbecoming    your    dignity    (what    was    thought 
honourable  to  Agamemnon  himself,  the  king  of 
kings)   to  have    some  Nestor    in   forming   your 
counsels  ;  while  to  me  it  is  most  glorious  that  you, 
a  young  consul,  should  flourish  in  praises  as  the 
pupil  of  my  institution.     L.  Caesar,  when  I  saw 
him  sick  at  Naples,*  though  he  was  suffering  from 
pains  all  over  his  body,  yet,  almost  before  he 
saluted  me,  "  O  my  Cicero,''  said  he,  "1  congra- 
tulate you  upon  haying  such  influence  with  Dola- 
bella;  which,  if  I  had  with  my  sister's  son",  we 
might  already  be  safe.      Congratulate  also  and 
thimk  your  Dolabella,  who,  since  your  own  con- 
snlship,  is  the  only  one  whom  I  can  truly  call  a 
consnt"     He  vrent  on  to  say  a  great  deal  about 
the  case,  and  the  part  you  had  taken  ;  and  declared 
that  nothing  was  ever  done  more  noble,  nothing 
more  famous,  nothing  more  salutary  to  the  repub- 
lic :  and  in  tiiis  all  with  one  voice  agree.     I  must 
beg  you  then  to  let  me  enter  upon  this  false  inhe- 
ritance, as  it  were,  of  another's  glory,  and  in  some 
measure  to  become  a  partner  in  your  praises.     But 
in  truth,  my  Dolabella,  (for  hitherto  I  have  been 
joking,)  I  would  sooner  transfer  to  you  all  my  own 
praises,  if  indeed  1  have  any,  than  draw  off  any 
part  from   yours.     For  having  always  had  that 
affection  for  you,  of  which  you  are  the  best  judge  ; 
yet  vrith  these  actions  I  am  so  wonderfully  inflamed, 
that  no  affection  ever  was  stronger.     For  nothing, 
believe  me,  is  more  becoming,  nothing  more  beau- 
ful,  nothing  more  lovely,   than  yirtue.     I  have 
always,  as  you  know,  loved  M.  Brutus  for  his  great 
abilities,  his  sweet  disposition,  his  distinguished 
probity  and  firmness ;  yet  the  15th  of  March  pro- 

1  The  following  part  of  the  aentenoe  being  differently 
turned,  there  is  left  a  sort  of  hiatus  In  the  construction, 
which  is  no  blemish  in  a  letter,  even  if  it  be  thought  one 
In  a  more  studied  composition. 

»  The  neighbourhood  of  Bale. 

**  Antonius. 


duced  such  an  accession  to  my  love,  that  I  won. 
dered  there  should  haye  been  any  room  for  the 
increase  of  what  seemed  already  at  the  full.  Who 
would  have  thought  that  any  addition  could  have 
been  made  to  the  love  I  bare  you  ?  Yet  such  is 
the  addition,  that  I  seem  to  myself  now  at  length 
to  love,  before  only  to  have  liked.  Why,  then, 
should  I  exhort  you  to  regard  your  own  dignity 
and  glory  ?  Should  I  propose  to  you  the  exam- 
ples of  eminent  men,  as  they  do  who  use  exhort- 
ations ?  I  have  nobody  to  propose  more  eminent 
than  yourself.  It  is  yourself  you  must  imitate ; 
with  yourself  you  must  contend.  It  is  not  allow- 
able for  you  now,  after  such  noble  deeds,  not  to  be 
like  yourself.  Which  being  the  case,  exhortation 
is  needless.  We  ought  rather  to  congratulate  you. 
For  that  has  happened  to  yon  which  has  happened 
I  believe  to  nobody  else,  that  the  utmost  severity 
of  punishment  has  not  only  been  inflicted  without 
exciting  ill-will,  but  has  even  been  popular ;  and, 
while  it  has  gratified  every  good  man,  it  has  like- 
wise pleased  every  one  of  the  lowest  class.  If  this 
were  the  effect  of  chance,  I  would  congratulate 
your  good  fortune ;  but  it  is  the  effect  of  your  own 
greatness  of  mind,  your  understanding,  and  judg- 
ment. For  I  haye  read  your  speech,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  prudent.  So  step  by  step 
have  you  gone  back  to  the  cause  of  what  was  done, 
and  again  returned  from  it ;  that  the  case  itself, 
by  the  confession  of  everybody,  was  ripe  for  your 
animadversion.  You  have  saved  therefore  both 
the  city  from  danger,  and  the  state  from  fear; 
and  have  conferred  a  benefit  not  merely  temporary, 
but  of  lasting  example.  You  ought,  consequently, 
to  understand  that  the  republic  reposes  on  you ; 
and  that  those  persons,  from  whom  it  has  derived 
a  commencement  of  liberty,  are  by  you  not  only 
to  be  protected,  but  rewarded  with  honours.  But 
on  these  matters  I  hope  very  soon  to  say  more  in 
person.  Since  it  is  you  who  preserve  the  republic 
and  us,  take  especial  care,  my  Dolabella,  of  our 
own  safety. 


LETTER  XVIII. 

You  repeatedly  attack  me  because  I  appear  too 
extravagantly  to  extol  this  action  of  DoUbella's. 
But  while  I  certainly  approve  of  what  has  been 
done,  I  have  been  led  by  more  than  one  of  your 
letters  to  this  high  strain  of  commendation.  Dola- 
bella, however,  has  wholly  forfeited  your  opinion 
by  the  same  cause,  which  has  likewise  made  me 
very  much  his  enemy.  The  modest  man !  He 
ought  to  have  paid  the  Ist  of  January,  and  he  has 
not  paid  yet ;  though  he  was  set  free  from  an  enor- 
mous debt  by  the  hand  of  Faberius",  and  begged 
from  him  the  assistance  of  Ops'.  For  it  is  allow- 
able to  jest,  that  you  may  not  think  me  too  much 
disturbed.  It  was  early  on  the  8th  that  I  sent  my 
letter;  and  I  received  yours  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  in  Pompeianum,  by  a  quick  conveyance 

«  This  Faberius  appears  to  have  been  a  clerk  to  Cesar, 
and  since  made  a  tool  of  Antonius  to  insert  in  Canar's  in- 
structions what  he  thought  fit.  It  was  by  such  means  that 
Antonius  got  possession  of  Caraar's  money ;  with  some  of 
which  he  bought  Dolabella's  concurrence  in  his  schemes. 

P  Cfljsar's  treasure  had  been  secured  in  the  temple  of 
Ops }  and  in  Latin  the  same  word  sitmifles  also  anUtancts 
fh>m  whence  arises  the  matter  of  Cicero's  Jest. 
3F 
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of  twoo  days.  But,  as  I  sent  you  word  the  very 
same  day,  I  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  D Glabella ;  and 
if  this  has  no  effect,  yet  I  apprehend  be  will  not 
resist  my  personal  application.  I  imagine  you 
have  settled  the  Albian  account.  What  you  have 
furnished  me  from  the  Patulcian  account  is  most 
acceptable,  and  like  everything  you  do.  I  thought 
Eros,  whom  I  had  left,  was  made  for  settling  such 
affairs,  which  have  got  into  confusion  by  his  great 
mismanagement.  But  I  must  see  about  this  with 
him.  You  will  take  upon  yourself,  as  I  have  often 
mentioned  to  you,  the  whole  concern  of  Monta- 
nus's  business.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  Ser- 
vius's  desponding  conversation  with  you  at  the 
time  of  his  departure ;  nor  do  I  in  any  respect 
yield  to  him  in  despondency.  If  our  friend 
Brutus,  that  excellent  man,  does  not  go  into  the 
senate  on  the  1st  of  June,  I  do  not  understand 
i  what  he  means  to  do  in  the  forum.  But  he  knows 
best.  By  what  1  perceive  to  be  going  on,  I  judge 
there  has  not  been  much  gained  by  the  15th  of 
March.  Therefore  I  think  daily  more  and  more 
about  going  into  Greece-  For  1  do  not  see  how  I 
can  be  of  any  use  to  my  Brutus,  who,  as  you  say, 
is  himself  thinking  of  leaving  the  country.  I  am 
not  at  all  satisfied  with  Leonidas's  letter.  Respect- 
ing Herodes,  I  agree  with  you.  I  should  like  to 
have  read  Saufeius'sP  account.  I  design  to  leave 
Pompeianom  the  10th  of  May. 


LETTER  XIX. 
On  the  7th  of  May  while  I  was  in  Pompeianum 
I  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  the  sixth,  the 
other  the  fourth  day  after  their  dates.  1  shall 
reply  to  them  in  their  order.  I  am  very  glad  that 
Bamseus  should  have  delivered  my  letter  to  you  so 
seasonably.  Yon  will  manage  with  Cassius  as  yon 
do  everything  else.  How  fortunate  that  1  should 
have  written  to  him  upon  the  very  point  you  advise 
four  days  before,  and  should  have  sent  you  a  copy 
of  my  letter !  But  while  1  was  in  despair  about 
Dolabella's  deficiency,  or  paylessness^  (to  use 
your  own  expression),  behold  Brutus's  letter  and 
yours !  He  is  thinking  of  quitting  the  country. 
But  I  see  a  different  haven'  nearer  to  one  of  my 
age ;  into  which  I  should  like  better  to  be  con- 
veyed, while  our  Brutus  is  flourishing,  and  the 
republic  established.  But  now,  as  you  say,  there 
is  no  choice.  For  you  agree  with  me  that  my  age 
is  unsuitable  to  arms,  especially  to  those  of  civil 
wars.  Antonius  wrote  to  me  only  about  Clodius* ; 
that  my  gentleness  and  kindness  was  gratifying  to 
himself,  and  would  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  me.  But  Pansa  seems  to  be  outrageous  on  the 
subject  of  Clodius,  and  likewise  on  that  of  Deio- 
tarus  ;  and  uses  severe  language,  if  you  choose  to 

«  What  is  expreaaed  in  Latin  Uie  third  day,  is  really  the 
uext  dap  but  one.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  in  the  Grospels 
on  the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  resurrection ;  and  so  in  fact 
it  is  always  uiied  by  Iloman  authors. 

P  Some  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  young  Cicero  from 
Baufelufi,  who  may  probably  have  been  at  this  time  at 
Athens. 

4  The  original  Greek  may  perhaps  hnve  been  a  word  of 
Attlcus's  coining,  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  express 
the  meaning  in  a  similar  manner  in  English. 

r  Death.    Cicero  was  at  this  time  in  his  63d  year. 

■  This  is  probably  in  reply  to  some  question  of  Attlcus 
upon  the  sul^ect  of  Antonlus's  letter. 


believe  him.  This,  however,  is  not  so  well  in  my 
mind ;  that  he  vehemently  reprobates  this  act  of 
Dolabella's.  Respecting  those  who  wore  chap- 
lets* ;  your  sister's  son,  upon  being  accused  by  his 
father,  wrote  in  answer,  that  he  had  worn  a  chap- 
let  in  honour  of  Csesar;  and  had  put  it  off  on 
account  of  his  mourning ;  in  short,  that  he  was 
ready  to  bear  every  reproach,  for  that  he  loved 
Ceesar  even  dead.  I  have  vrritten  to  DolabeUa 
very  explicitly,  as  you  wished  me  to  do.  I  have 
also  written  to  Sica.  I  would  not  put  this  trouble 
upon  you  ;  and  should  be  sorry  to  have  him  angry 
with  you.  I  know  Servius's  manner  of  talking  % 
in  which  I  see  more  of  alarm  than  of  wisdom. 
But  since  we  are  all  alarmed,  I  assent  to  Servins. 
Publilius^  has  been  trifling  with  you.  For  Cierel- 
Ha*  has  been  sent  hither  by  these  people  to  nego- 
date  with  me.  But  I  soon  persuaded  her  that 
what  she  asked  was  not  only  not  agreeable  to  me, 
but  not  even  admissible.  If  I  see  Antonius,  I  will 
use  all  diligence  about  Buthrotum.  I  come  now 
to  your  last  letter  (though  on  the  subject  of  Ser> 
vius  I  have  already  repli^)  that  I  exalt  Dolabella's 
deed.  In  truth,  I  think  it  could  not  have  been 
better  in  such  a  case,  and  at  such  a  time.  Bat 
whatever  I  attribute  to  him,  I  do  it  from  your 
letters.  Yet  I  agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  a 
better  deed,  if  he  paid  me  what  he  owes.  I  wish 
Brutus  would  occupy  Astura.  You  commend  me 
for  making  no  determination  about  going  abroad 
till  I  see  how  things  are  likely  to  turn  out ;  but  I 
have  changed  my  purpose.  However,  I  shall  do  { 
nothing  till  I  see  you.  I  am  pleased  with  Atdca's 
returning  thanks  ^o  me  about  her  mother,  to  whom 
I  have  given  up  my  whole  house  and  stores ;  and 
I  hope  to  see  her  again  on  the  11th.  Give  my 
compliments  to  Attica  ;  I  will  take  good  care  of 
Pilia. 


LETTER  XX. 

I  WENT  by  sea  from  Pompeianum  to  my  friend 
Lucullus*B  on  the  10th,  where  I  arrived  about 
9  o'clock  ;  and  upon  quitting  the  vessel  I  got  yonr 
letter  dated  the  7th,  which  your  messenger  was 
said  to  have  carried  to  Cumanum.  The  next  day 
I  received  another  through  Lucullns  about  the 
same  hour  on  which  I  had  arrived  ;  and  I  received 
one  on  the  9th  dated  from  Lanuvinm.  Hear,  there- 
fore, my  reply  to  all  of  them.  In  the  first  place, 
I  am  much  pleased  with  what  has  been  done  in  my 
concerns  respecting  both  the  payment  and  the 
business  of  Albius.  But  with  regard  to  yoor 
Buthrotum,  Antonius  came  to  Misenum  while  1 
was  in  Pompeianum ;  and  he  had  left  it  again 
before  I  heard  of  his  being  there.  From  thence 
he  went  to  Samnium ;  so  £hat  I  can  give  yon  little 
hope  of  my  meetmg  him.  The  business  of  Buth- 
rotum must  therefore  be  managed  at  Rome.  L. 
Antonius' 8 '  harangue   is  quite  horrible ;   Dola- 

t  See  letter  14  of  this  book.    »  See  letter  18  of  this  book. 

▼  See  book  xiL  letter  32. 

*  See  book  xiil.  letter  21.  It  may  be  supposed  that  sbe 
was  sent  to  negotiate  a  reconciliation  between  Cicero  and 
Publilia. 

X  He  was  brother  to  M.  Antonius,  and  at  this  time  one 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  He  proposed  to  make  a  far> 
ther  grant  of  lands  to  the  people,  to  secure  their  mpport 
for  his  brother ;  in  which  he  was  opposed  1^  Dulabella. 
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bella's  excellent.  Now'  let  him  keep  the  money 
to  himself  if  he  will  but  pay  it  on  the  15th.  I 
sboald  be  sorry  if  Tertulky  were  to  miscarry  ;  for 
Cassias's  need  to  be  reared  as  well  as  firutas's. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  is  become  of  the 
queen  >,  and  also  of  the  young  Cssar*.  I  have 
done  with  your  first  letter,  and  come  now  to  the 
second.  About  the  Quintuses  and  Buthrotum, 
when  I  come,  as  you  say.  I  am  much  obliged  for 
I  your  advances  to  Cicero.  You  think  I  am  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  republic  depends  upon 
Brutus  ;  but  so  it  is.  It  will  either  cease  to  exist, 
or  it  will  be  preserved  by  him  or  his  party.  To 
your  advice  of  my  sending  up*  a  written  speech, 
let  me,  my  Atticus,  reply  by  a  general  maxim  on 
these  subjects,  in  which  I  am  pretty  well  versed. 
There  never  was  any  poet  or  orator  who  thought 
anybody  superior  to  himself.  This  is  the  case 
even  with  bad  ones.  What  do  you  think  then  of 
Brutus,  who  has  both  genius  and  learning  ?  Of 
whom  also  I  have  had  some  experience  lately  on 
the  subject  of  his  edict.  I  composed  one  at  your 
request.  I  liked  mine  ;  he  liked  his  own.  Nay, 
when  I  had  addressed  to  him  my  treatise  on  the 
best  style  of  oratory,  which  I  was  induced  to  do 
almost  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  he  wrote  word, 
not  to  me  only,  but  to  you  also,  that  what  I  recom- 
mended he  did  not  approve.  Therefore,  leave 
everybody,  I  beg,  to  write  for  himself.  "  Every 
one  his  own  wife,  mine  for  me ;  every  one  his  own 
taste,  mine  for  me.''  I  cannot  say  much  for  the 
style  of  this,  being  taken  from  Attilius,  a  very 
harsh  poet.  I  wish  only  that  he  <^  may  be  allowed 
to  address  the  people  at  all ;  for  if  he  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  city  in  safety,  the  cause  is  ours. 
For  either  nobody  will  follow  the  leader  of  a  new 
civil  war ;  or  those  will  follow  who  may  easily  be 
overpowered.  1  come  to  the  third  letter.  I  am 
glad  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  pleased  with 
my  letter;  and  have  in  consequence  written  to 
them  again.  With  regard  to  their  wish  that  Hir- 
tins  may  be  made  better  through  me ;  I  use  my 
best  endeavours,  and  he  talks  most  honourably ; 
but  he  lives  and  is  domesticated  with  Balbus,  who 
talks  honourably  likewise :  you  must  judge  what 
you  are  to  believe.  I  see  you  are  greatly  pleased 
with  Dolabella;  I  am  exceedingly  so.  I  lived 
with  Pansa  in  Pompeianum ;  who  quite  convinced 
me  of  his  upright  sentiments,  and  his  desire  of 
peace;  but  I  see  clearly  that  some  people  are 
seeking  for  an  occasion  of  war.  I  approve  of  the 
proclamation  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  You  ask  me 
to  take  upon  myself  the  consideration  of  what  I 
think  they  ought  to  do.  But  opinions  depend 
upon  the  time;  whidi  fluctuates  every  hour.  That 
first  act  of  Dolabella*s,  and  this  speech  in  oppo- 
sition to  Antonius,  seem  to  me  to  have  done  much. 
The  cause  was  utterly  sinking.  Now  we  appear 
likely  to  have  a  leader ;  which  is  the  only  thing 
the  free  towns  and  all  good  people  want  You 
speak  of  Epicurus,  and  venture  to  pronounce  that 
one  should  abstain  from  polities'*.     Does  not  the 

*  In  consideration  of  his  patriotic  conduct. 
7  Wife  of  CaaduB. 

*  Cleopatra. 

■  The  son  of  Cleopatra  by  Cvsar. 
*»  For  the  uae  of  Brutus, 
c  BrutuB. 

<<  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  leading  principle  of 
Bpicimu'8  philosophy  xsaa  to  consult  our  own  uaae. 


dear  look  of  my  Brutus  deter  you  from  such  Ian-    I 
guage?     Q.  the  son,  as  you  mention,  is  the  right 
hand  of  Antonius.     Through  him  therefore  we 
shall  easily  carry  what  we  wish".     If,  as  you  sup-    I 
pose,  L.  Antonius  should  bring  forward  Octavius, 
I  am  anxious  to  know  how  he  will  address  the    | 
people.     I  write  this  in  haste  ;  for  Cassius's  mes- 
senger is   setting  off  immediately.     I   am  going 
presently  to  pay  my  compliments  to  Pilia ;  then 
by  water  to  feast  with  Vestorius.    Best  compli- 
ments to  Attica. 


LETTER  XXI. 
Soon  after  I  had  delivered  to  Cassius's  messenger 
my  letter  to  you  on  the  11  th,  my  own  messenger 
arrived,  and  (what  was  like  a  prodigy)  without  any 
letter  from  you.  But  it  presently  occurred  to  me 
that  you  must  have  been  at  Lanuvium.  Eros 
hastened,  that  I  might  get  a  letter  from  Dolabella. 
He  did  not  write  about  my  business',  for  he  had 
not  yet  received  mine  ;  but  it  was  in  answer  to  that 
of  which  I  sent  a  copy  to  you,  and  was  well  ex- 
pressed. As  soon  as  I  had  despatched  Cassius's 
messenger,  1  received  a  visit  from  Balbus.  Gracious 
gods  !  how  easily  might  you  perceive  his  dread  of 
quiet !  You  know  the  man,  how  reserved  he  is ; 
but  yet  he  spake  freely  of  Antonius*s  designs,  who 
was  going  round  to  the  veteran  soldiers,  to  secure 
the  ratification  of  Csesar's  acts,  and  to  make  them 
swear  to  enforce  them  everywhere  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  Duumviri'  were  to  examine  them  every 
month.  He  complained  also  of  his  own  unpopu- 
larity ;  and  his  whole  conversation  showed  his 
attachment  to  Antonius.  In  short,  there  is  no 
relying  upon  anything*^.  To  me  it  is  no  longer 
doubtful  that  affairs  tend  to  war.  For  that  deed^ 
has  been  done  with  a  manly  spirit,  but  with  the 
prudence  of  a  child.  Who  did  not  see  that  there 
was  left  an  heirJ  to  the  kingdom  ?  What  could  be 
more  absurd  ?  '*  To  fear  this;  to  have  no  appre- 
hension about  the  other  ^."  Nay,  at  this  very 
time  there  are  many  inconsistencies  ;  as  that  Pon- 
tius's  Neapolitan  villa  should  be  held  by  the  mother' 
of  the  tyrant-killer.  I  must  read  again  and  again 
my  "  Cato  the  Elder™,"  which  I  sent  you,— for 
age  makes  me  peevish  ;  I  am  out  of  humour  with 
everything  :  but  my  life  has  had  its  course ",  let 
younger  men  see  to  it.  You  will  continue  to  watch 
over  my  concerns  as  you  do.  I  write  or  rather 
dictate  this  while  the  dessert  is  upon  the  table  at 
Vestorius's.  I  intend  to-morrow  to  be  with  Hir- 
tius ;  and  thus  forsooth  I  hope  to  bring  over  to 
the  honest  party  one  of  the  five  that  are  left  °  !     It 

«  Rcspocthig  Buthrotum. 

t  The  payment  of  his  debt  to  Cicero. 

s  The  colonial  towns  of  Italy  were  governed  by  two  ma- 
gistrates, caUed  duumviri,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman 
consuls,  and  they  were  subject  to  the  Roman  laws. 

^  For  Balbus  had  talked  honqurably  of  serving  the  re- 
public.   See  letter  20  of  this  boc^ 

'  The  assassination  of  Cesar.  J  AntnniuB. 

k  The  original  is  a  verso  of  which  notice  has  before  been 
taken.    See  book  xii.  letter  58. 

1  Servilia,  who  had  been  a  favourite  of  Ceraar,  and  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  land  forfeited  by  some  of  the  Pompeian 
party. 

u  Cicero's  essay  on  Old  Age,  so  entitled. 

n  He  was  now  about  G3L 

o  I  have  endeavoured  to  Rive  what  appears  the  most 
probable  signification  of  the  Greek  word  uf  the  text.  I  but»- 
3  F2 
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18  a  great  delusion.  There  is  no  one  of  them  who 
does  not  dread  a  state  of  quiet.  Let  me  then  pat 
wings  to  my  feet ;  for  anything  is  better  than  to 
engage  in  war.  Pray  give  my  best  compliments  to 
Attica.  I  am  eager  for  Octavius's  speech,  and 
anything  else  there  may  be, — particularly  whether 
Dolabella's  money  begins  to  chink  p,  or  if  he  has 
altogether  cancelled  my  account. 


LETTER  XXn. 
Having  understood  from  Pilia  that  a  messenger 
was  to  be  sent  to  you  on  the  1 5th,  I  have  immediately 
scrawled  something.  In  the  first  place,  then,  I 
wish  you  to  know  that  1  go  from  hence  to  Arpinum 
the  17th  of  May, — so  that  hereafter  you  will  direct 
thither  if  there  is  anything,  though  I  shall  myself 
presently  be  at  Rome.  But  I  wish,  before  I  arrive, 
to  find  out  more  accurately  what  is  likely  to  happen; 
though  I  fear  my  conjectures  may  prove  too  true  : 
for  it  is  suflSciently  clear  what  they  aim  at.  My 
pupil  %  who  dines  with  me  to-day,  is  greatly  at- 
tached to  him  whom  our  Brutus  stabbed  ;  and,  if 
you  ask  me,  I  plainly  perceive  they  dread  a  state 
of  quiet.  This  position  they  hold  and  openly 
maintain, — that  he  who  has  been  killed  was  a  most 
distinguished  man,  and  that  the  whole  state  is 
thrown  into  disorder  by  his  death  ;  that  what  he 

pect  that  many  of  these  words  are  horrowed  from  Attlcus, 
who  may  powibly  have  designated  by  the  appellation  of 
wcvrcAotiroi  some  five  principal  supporters  of  Caneafs 
party,  one  of  whom  might  be  Hirtius.  From  TcyrtKoiirol 
Cicero  may  humorously  have  derived  •ir€yT€Koar6p, 

P  If  ho  is  preparing  to  pay  me. 

4  HlrUua.   See  tetter  IS  of  this  book. 


did  would  be  without  effect  as  soon  as  we  lay  aaide 
our  fears;  that  his  own  clemency  was  his  ruin,  ' 
without  which  nothing  of  the  kind  eould  have  hap- 
pened to  him.  What  occurs  to  me  is,  that  if 
Pompeius '  comes  up  with  a  firm  army,  which  is 
probable,  there  will  certainly  be  war.  The  Tcry 
idea  and  thought  of  this  disturbs  me :  for  what 
was  formerly  allowed  to  you*  will  not  now  be 
allowed  to  me.  I  have  not  concealed  my  joy  * ; 
besides,  they  are  fond  of  charging  me  with  ingra- 
titude. So  that  what  was  formerly  allowed  to  you 
and  many  others  will  on  no  account  be  allowed. 
Must  I  declare  myself  then,  and  go  into  the  field  ? 
It  is  better  to  die  a  thousand  times,  especially  at 
this  age.  The  15th  of  March,  therefore,  is  not  so 
great  a  consolation  as  it  was,  because  of  the  great 
blunder  that  it  embraces.  Still  those  young"  men 
"by  their  other  well-doings  put  out  this  reproach'." 
But  if  you  have  any  better  hope,  since  you  both 
hear  more  and  are  admitted  to  their  counsels,  I 
wish  you  would  write  to  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
consider  what  I  Should  do  about  a  votive  legation*. 
Many  people  in  these  parts  warn  me  not  to  attend 
the  senate  on  the  first,  as  soldiers  are  said  to  be 
secretly  engaged  for  that  day,  and  expressly  against 
the  conspirators,  who,  I  apprehend,  will  be  safer 
anywhere  than  in  the  senate. 

r  Sextos  PompeloB. 

■  To  take  no  part  in  the  civil  war. 

*  Joy  at  Cesar's  death. 

«  The  conspirators,  who  were  all  much  younger  than 
Cicero. 

▼  The  original  is  a  verse  tnm.  some  unknovm  Greek 
poet. 

w  A  leave  of  absence  on  some  flctitioua  appointment. 
See  letter  5  of  this  book,  and  elaewhera. 


BOOK  XV. 


LETTER   1. 

O  SAD  news  of  Alezion  '.  It  is  not  to  be  be- 
lieved how  much  I  am  afflicted  ;  and  that,  not  on 
account  of  what  most  persons  suggest,  asking  what 
physician  I  should  employ.  For  what  have  I  now 
to  do  with  a  physician  ?  Or  if  I  should  want  one, 
is  there  such  a  scarcity  t  What  I  havepost  is  his 
affection  towards  me,  his  kindness  and  gentleness. 
This  consideration  also  affects  me  ;  what  is  not  to 
be  feared  when  so  temperate  a  man,  so  consummate 
a  physician,  is  unexpectedly  carried  off  by  the 
violence  of  disease  ?  For  all  this  the  only  conso- 
lation is,  that  it  is  the  condition  of  our  birth  that 
we  should  submit  to  whatever  is  incident  to 
humanity.  Respecting  Antonius,  I  have  already 
written  to  say  that  I  had  not  met  with  him  ;  for  he 
came  to  Misenum  while  I  was  in  Pompeianum, 
and  was  gone  again  before  I  knew  of  his  arrival 
But  it  happened  that  Hirtius  was  with  me  in 
Puteolanum  when  I  read  your  letter.  1  read  it  to 
him,  and  entered  upon  the  subject.     In  what  re- 

z  This  physician  was  before  mentioned.    See  book  vii. 
letter  2. 
r  This  no  doubt  regards  the  business  of  Buthrotum. 


lates  to  the  first  part^  he  was  not  leu  earnest  than 
myself;  and  in  conclusion  he  appointed  me  the 
arbiter  not  only  of  this  business  but  of  his  whole 
consulship.  With  Antonius  I  will  so  manage,  as 
to  let  him  understand  that  if  he  satisfies  me  in  this 
affair  I  will  give  myself  wholly  to  him.  I  hope 
Dolabella  is  at  home  *.  Let  us  come  now  to  our 
friends*,  of  whom  you  say  you  entertain  good 
expectations  in  consequence  of  the  moderation  of 
their  proclamations.  But  1  learned  Hirtius'a  real 
sentiments  when  he  left  me  on  the  I6th  to  go  from 
Puteolanum  to  Naples  for  the  sake  of  meeting 
Pansa.  For  I  took  him  aside  and  counselled  him 
in  favour  of  peace.  He  could  not  deny  that  he 
was  desirous  of  peace ;  but  he  feared  the  arms  of 
our  friends  no  less  than  those  of  Antonias.  He 
confessed  it  was  not  without  reason  that  both 
parties  had  a  guard  ;  but  for  his  own  part  he  was 
afraid  of  the  arms  of  both  :  in  short,  there  is  no- 
thing sound.  About  young  Quintus  I  agree  with 
you.  Your  letter  to  his  father  was  extremely 
handsome,  and  could  not  foil  of  being  most  agree- 
able.     I  had  no  difficulty  in  satisf^ng  Caerellia,  who 

■  That  is,  at  Rome,  where  he  could  forward  the  bnsJnfw. 

•  Brutus  and  Cassiua. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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did  not  appear  Tery  solicitoiu  ** ;  and  if  she  were, 
assuredly  I  shoold  not  be  so.  I  am  surprised  you 
should  have  listened  at  all  to  the  lady^,  who  you 
say  waa  so  troublesome  to  you  :  for  as  to  my  having 
spoken  well  of  her  before  her  friends,  in  the  hearing 
of  her  three  sons  and  her  daughter,  "the  same 
person  does  not  always  utter  the  same  thing  <*." 
What  is  this  ?  What  is  it  that  should  make  me 
walk  about  in  an  assumed  character  ?  Is  not  old 
age  of  itself  a  character  sufficiently  disgusting  ? 
What  Brutus  requests,  that  I  would  go  to  him 
previously  to  the  first  *f  he  has  mentioned  also  in 
a  letter  to  me,  and  I  may  probably  do  so  ;  but  I 
cannot  at  all  tell  what  he  wants  :  for  what  counsel 
can  I  give  him  who  am  in  need  of  counsel  myself? 
While  he  has  consulted  his  own  immortalisation 
better  than  our  tranquillity.  The  report  about  the 
queen '  will  soon  be  extinguished.  Pray  remember 
about  Flam  ma  ',  if  there  ia  anything  you  can  do. 
Yesterday  I  sent  you  a  letter  as  I  was  going  from 
Puteolanum ;  and  I  turned  aside  to  Cumanum, 
where  I  saw  Pilia  almost  well :  I  saw  her  besides 
at  Baulos  near  Cume  ;  for  she  had  come  to  attend 
a  funeral,  at  which  I  likewise  assisted.  Cn.  Lucullus, 
my  intimate  friend,  was  carrying  his  mother  to  her 
grave.  That  day,  therefore,  I  staid  in  Sinuessanum, 
and  the  next  morning  setting  out  for  Arpinum  I 
scrawl  this  letter.  1  have  nothing  new,  however, 
to  tell  yon,  or  to  ask  yon ;  unless,  perhaps,  yon 
think  what  follows  to  be  of  any  consequence.  Our 
Brutus  has  sent  me  the  speech  he  delivered  at  the 
meeting  in  the  capitol,  and  has  desired  me  to  cor- 
rect it  (but  not  with  a  view  to  excite  applause) 
before  be  publishes  it.  The  speech  is  written  with 
great  elegance  of  sentiments  and  expression,  so 
that  nothing  can  exceed  it  Yet,  if  I  had  had  the 
same  cause  to  conduct,  I  should  have  treated  it 
with  more  warmth ;  you  see  what  the  subject  is, 
and  who  is  the  person  that  speaks.  I  have,  there- 
fore, been  unable  to  correct  it ;  for  in  the  style 
which  our  Brutus  prefers,  and  agreeably  to  his 
judgment  of  the  best  method  of  speaking,  he  has 
so  well  succeeded  in  this  oration  that  nothing  can 
be  more  elegant.  But  I  alone,  whether  rightly  or 
not,  am  of  a  different  opinion.  I  wish,  however, 
that  you  would  read  the  speech, — unless  you  have 
read  it  already, — and  would  let  me  know  what  you 
think  of  it ;  though  I  fear  you  may  be  misled  by 
your  name**,  and  may  be  over-attic  in  vour  judg- 
ment :  but  if  you  will  call  to  mind  the  thunders  of 
Demosthenes,  you  will  understand  that  what  is 
consummately  attic  may  be  strongly  expressed. 
But  of  these  things  when  we  meet.  I  did  not  care 
to  let  Metrodorus  go  to  you  either  without  a  letter, 
or  with  a  letter  that  contained  nothing.  ^ 

b  About  Cioero'a  taking  back  PubliUa.  See  book  ziv. 
letter  19. 

e  PublUia's  mother. 

<i  llie  original  Is  in  Greek,  and  seems  to  be  quoted  as  a 
proverbial  sentence.  It  means  that  there  is  now  no  reason 
why  he  should  di^^ulse  his  real  sentiments,  although  he 
may  have  done  so  before.  Old  age  is  bad  enough,  without 
making  it  worse  by  assuming  a  false  character. 

e  The  first  of  June,  on  which  day  he  designed  to  go  to 
Rome,  where  the  senate  was  summoned. 

'  Cleopatra.  What  was  the  report  alluded  to,  is  uncer- 
tain. 

t  In  the  afOidr  of  Montanus.    See  book  zlv.  letter  16. 

h  Atticus.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Attio  style  was 
esteemed  the  perlboticn  of  good  writing. 


LETTER   II. 

On  the  18th,  on  my  way  from  Sinuessanum, 
after  I  had  sent  my  letter  to  you  and  had  proceeded 
from  Cumae  to  Viscianumi  I  received  yours  from 
the  messenger.  There  was  more  than  enough  in 
it  about  Buthrotum.  For  you  do  not,  nor  can 
you,  take  a  greater  interest  in  that  business  than  I 
do.  It  is  thus  proper  for  you  to  attend  to  my 
concerns  and  me  to  yours.  *  I  have  accordingly 
undertaken  this  so,  that  I  shall  esteem  nothing  of 
superior  obligation '.  I  learned  from  your  letter, 
and  from  others,  that  L.  Antonius  had  made  a 
scurvy  harangue ;  but  what  was  the  nature  of  it  I 
do  not  know,  for  yon  said  nothing.  About  Mene- 
demus  J  it  is  quite  right  Quintus^  must  assuredly 
be  dictating  what  you  write.  I  am  glad  you  approve 
of  my  reason  for  declining  to  compose  what  you 
asked  of  me  S  and  you  will  approve  it  still  more 
when  you  have  read  the  speech,  about  which  I 
wrote  to  you  this  morning.  What  you  mention 
about  the  legions  is  perfectly  true™ ;  but  you  do 
not  seem  sufficiently  to  have  considered  what  you 
can  hope  to  have  done  by  the  senate  in  the  affair 
of  our  Buthrotians.  As  far  as  my  opinion  goes 
(for  I  see  so  much),  I  do  not  think  we  "  shall  long 
subsist :  but  even  if  we  are  disappointed  of  this 
resource ",  you  will  not  be  disappointed  about 
Buthrotum  P.  I  feel  as  you  do  on  the  subject  of 
Octavius's  speech ;  and  am  not  pleased  with  the 
preparations  for  his  games  %  and  the  appointment  of 
Matins  and  Postumius  to  conduct  them.  Sasema' 
is  a  fit  colleague  for  them.  But  all  these  people, 
as  you  perceive,  are  as  much  afraid  of  peace  as  we 
are  of  war.  I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  relieve 
Balbus  from  the  odium  he  has  incurred  ■ ;  but  he 
does  not  himself  believe  it  to  be  possible :  there- 
fore he  turns  his  attention  elsewhere.  I  am  glad 
that  you  derive  comfort  from  the  first  Tusculan 
Disquisition ;  for  there  is  no  resource  either  better 
or  readier  ^  I  am  not  sorry  that  Fiamma  speaks 
so  fairly.  What  may  be  the  case  of  the  Tyndari- 
tani",  in  which  you  are  so  earnest,  I  know  not ; 
yet  I  will  give  them  my  support*.     These  transac- 

i  How  well  he  fulfilled  this  promise  is  manifested  by 
his  letters  stiU  extant  to  Plancus  and  Capito.  See  Ap- 
pendix. 

J  It  is  not  known  to  what  this  alludes.  The  name  occurs 
again  letter  4  of  this  book. 

k  This  evidently  relating  to  something  said  in  Atticus's 
letter,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  should  no  longer  be  Intel- 
ligibla 

1  See  book  xiv.  letter  20. 

n  This  is  suppoeed  to  allude  to  some  legions  which  An- 
tonius had  lately  recalled  from  Macedonia. 

n  The  senate. 

o  I  understand  this  to  mean,  "  even  if  we  have  not  the 
senate  to  support  us.** 

p  We  shall  be  able  to  accomplish  our  purpose  through 
Antonius. 

q  Games  that  had  been  promised  by  Cesar,  and  were 
now  celebrated  by  Octavius  to  gain  the  aflSsotiona  of  the 
populace. 

r  Saaema,  Matius,  and|Poetumius,  were  all  partisans  of 


•  Balbus,  though  friendly  to  Cicero,  was  attached  to 
Coaar,  and  therefore  suspected  of  iU-will  to  the  cause  of 
Brutus  and  the  republic.    See  book  xiv.  letter  20. 

t  The  first  Tusculan  Disquisition  is  upon  the  contempt 
of  death.  «  A  people  of  Sicily. 

▼  So  this  unperfeot  sentence  ought  probably  to  be  com- 
pleted. 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


tioDs  seem  to  more  this  one-of-the-fire*,  especially 
the  expenditare  of  the  money*.  I  am  sorry  for 
Alexion ;  yet  having  fallen  into  so  severe  an  illness, 
I  thiok  that  he  has  been  kindly  dealt  with.  I 
should  like  to  know  who  are  his  heirs  in  the  second 
degree^,  and  what  is  the  date  of  his  will. 


LETTER   in. 

I  RECEIVED  two  letters  from  yon  on  the  22d  in 
Atinas,  in  answer  to  two  of  mine.  One  was  dated 
the  I8th,  the  other  the  2l8t.  To  the  earliest  there- 
fore first  Pray  come  to  Tuscalanum,  as  you  pro- 
pose. I  mean  to  be  there  the  27th.  When  yon 
say  that  we  must  submit  to  the  conquerors,  I  do 
not  agree  with  you  ;  for  many  things  appear  to  me 
preferable.  As  to  what  you  recollect  to  hays  been 
done  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  during  the  consulship 
of  Lentulus  and  Marcellus  ' ;  neither  the  case  nor 
the  time  is  similar  ;  especially  as  you  mention  that 
Marcellus  and  others  are  taking  their  departure.  1 
must  therefore  find  out  and  determine  on  the  spot, 
whether  I  can  safely  remain  in  Rome.  These  new 
meetings  alarm  the  inhabitants  * ;  for  we  are  placed 
in  great  straits.  But  let  these  things  be  disre- 
garded ;  I  can  look  upon  still  greater  with  uncon- 
cern. I  have  been  made  acquainted  with  Calva's 
will,  a  base  and  sordid  fellow.  1  thank  you  for  the 
care  you  take  about  Demonicus's  accounts.  1  have 
already  written  very  particularly  to  Dolabella  about 
Marius,  if  only  my  letter  has  been  delivered.  For 
his  sake  I  wish  him  success,  as  indeed  I  ought.  I 
come  now  to  the  more  recent  letter.  I  have 
learned  what  I  wanted  about  Alexion  ^.  Hirtius  is 
in  your  interest^.  I  wish  Antonius  were  worse 
than  he  is  <*.  You  mention  Quintus  the  son.  A 
volume  of  evils  !  Of  the  father  we  will  speak  when 
we  meet.  1  am  desirous  of  assisting  Brutus  in 
everything  I  can.  I  see  you  entertain  the  same 
opinion  of  his  speech  that  I  do.  But  I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  yon  wish  me  to  write,  as  if 
it  were  a  speech  delivered  by  Brutus ;  when  he  has 
himself  published  his  own.  How  can  this  be? 
Would  you  have  it  as  against  a  tyrant,  who  had 
been  justly  killed  ?  I  shall  have  much  to  say,  and 
much  to  write  ;  but  it  must  be  in  another  manner 
and  time.  The  tribunes  have  done  well  about 
Caesar's  chair  *.  And  excellent  the  fourteen  rows 
of  knights.  I  am  glad  Brutus  has  been  at  my 
house,  provided  he  was  pleased,  and  staid  aa  long 
as  he  liked. 

w  IlirtiuB.    See  book  xiv.  letter  21 ,  note  ». 
X  Antonius'B  expenditure  of  the  money  taken  from  the 
temple  of  Ops.  r  After  the  failure  of  the  first  heirs. 

*  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  when  the  senate 
united  with  Pompcius,  and  inveetcd  the  consuls  with 
extniordinary  authority  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the 
republic. 

•  The  meetings  of  the  veteran  soldiers  in  the  oountry 
towna  b  See  letter  2  of  this  book. 

<-'  On  the  subject  of  Buthrotum. 

<i  This  must  be  supposed  to  relate  to.some  passage  in 
Atiicus'H  letter,  where  he  mentioned  that  Antonius  was  ill. 

0  It  had  been  decreed,  in  flattery  to  C«sar,  that  he 
should  have  a  gilt  chair  in  the  senate  and  public  places. 
Octavius  wished  to  have  this  chair  placed,  in  memory  of 
Cssar,  at  the  games,  but  the  tribunes  forbade  it ;  on  which 
account  they  seem  to  have  been  applauded  by  the  knights 
in  the  theatre,  where  tliey  sat  in  fourteen  rows  of  benches 
reserved  by  law  for  their  exclusive  use. 


LETTER  IV. 

On  the  23d  about  two  o'clock  a  messenger 
arrived  from  Q.  Fufius  with  a  letter  containing 
something  about  my  restoring  myself  to  him ' ;  as 
silly  as  usual ;  unless,  perhaps,  whatever  we  ciislike 
is  apt  to  appear  silly.  I  replied  in  a  manner  that 
I  think  you  would  approve.  He  brought  me  two 
letters  from  you,  one  of  the  22d,  the  other  tiie 
23d.  I  shall  answer  the  latter  first.  "  And  die 
legion  K  >"  1  applaud  the  circumstance.  And  if 
Carfulenus'too  ;  the  streams,  as  they  say,  will  nrn 
upwards  \  You  take  notice  of  the  Actions  coun- 
sels of  Antonius.  I  wish  he  mav  act  through  the 
populace,  rather  than  through  the  senate ;  and  I 
imagine  this  is  likely  to  be  the  case.  But  to  me 
all  his  measures  have  a  warlike  tendency.  If 
indeed  Decimus  Brutus's  province  is  snatched 
away,  whatever  I  may  think  of  his  strength,  it 
seems  impossible  to  be  done  without  a  war.  Bat 
for  this  I  do  not  wish,  now  that  assurance  *  is  given 
to  the  Buthrotians.  You  may  smile ;  but  I  am  sorry 
that  this  should  not  rather  have  been  accomplished 
by  my  attention,  diligence  and  influence.  When 
you  say  that  you  do  not  know  what  is  to  become 
of  our  friends  i,  the  same  doubt  has  long  since 
given  me  concern ;  so  that  the  consolation  I  de- 
rived from  the  1 5th  of  March  already  appears 
foolish.  For  we  have  shown  a  manly  spirit,  but, 
believe  me,  a  childish  prudence.  The  tree  has 
been  cut  down,  not  torn  np  by  the  roots  ;  and  yoa 
see  accordingly  how  it  sprouts.  Let  us  have 
recourse  then  to  the  Tusculan  Disqoisitioos,  since 
you  often  appeal  to  them.  We  must  endeavour  ^ 
to  conceal  this  from  Saufeius  ;  for  my  part  I  will 
never  tell.  You  say  that  Brutus  has  written  to 
inquire  on  what  day  I  should  go  to  Tusculannm. 
As  I  before  mentioned  to  yon,  the  27th ;  and  I 
hope  to  see  you  there  as  soon  as  possible  ;  for  I 
apprehend  I  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  to  Lann- 
vium ',  where  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  talking. 
But  I  shall  see  about  it.  1  revert  now  to  the  earlier 
letter,  of  which  I  pass  over  that  first  part  relative 
to  the  Buthrotians,  which  is  lodged  in  my  inmost 
soul ;  if  only,  as  you  say,  there  is  any  opportunity 
of  acting.  You  seem  quite  earnest  on  the  subject 
of  Brutus'  speech,  by  urging  it  again  so  copiously. 
Should  I  then  support  the  same  cause  for  which  be 
has  written  ?  should  I  wiite  without  his  inyitation  ? 
No  interference  can  be  more  disrespectful.     But, 

f  This  expression  may  probably  be  copied  from  Fufinais 
letter. 

r  This  Is  copied  fromAtticus's  letter,  and  nodoubt  aUndes 
to  the  martial  legion  under  the  command  of  Garfulonaa, 
which  deserted  from  Antonius  at  this  time. 

^  The  original  is  a  Greek  proverbial  expression,  aign!- 
fying  that  it  would  be  beyond  all  expectation ;  for  Gstzfu- 
leniis  had  been  a  firm  friend  to  Caesar.  In  &ct  he  did  not 
join  Brutus,  but  Octavius. 

I  May  not  this  refer  to  the  unwarranted  asaertiaa  of 
some  foolish  person  saying  that  he  would  be  answcraUa 
for  the  safety  of  the  Buthrotians?  which  Cioero  pleaaaatly 
ridicules.  Uad  a  war  broken  out,  it  might  be  expected  that 
Antonius  would  be  otherwise  employed  than  in  aeUling 
soldiers  in  Buthrotum. 

J  The  conspirators. 

k  This  is  said  in  Jest,  with  reference  to  Saufelns^  attach- 
ment to  the  sect  of  Bpicunis ;  while  the  Tusculan  Oiaqui- 
sitions  are  conducted  upon  principles  totally  oppneite.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Atticus  was  also  an  Epiearean. 

1  Brutus  andCasslus  were  at  Lanuvium. 
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gay  yoa»  something  in  the  manner  of  Heraclides". 
To  that  indeed  I  do  not  object ;  bat  the  subject 
must  be  wdl  considered,  and  we  must  wait  for  a 
riper  season  of  writing.  For,  whatever  you  may 
think  of  me,  (and  I  should  certainly  wish  you  to 
think  the  best  possible,)  if  things  remain  as  they 
promise,  (you  will  bear  what  I  am  going  to  say,) 
the  15th  of  March  affords  me  no  satisfaction.  For 
he  "  would  never  have  returned ;  and  we  should  not 
have  been  compelled  by  fear  to  confirm  his  acts. 
Or  (to  adopt  Saufeius's  maxims**,  and  renounce 
those  Tusculan  Disquisitions  to  which  you  also 
invite  Vestorius  p)  bo  gracious  towards  me  was  he 
Twhom  even  dead  may  the  gods  confound  !)  that, 
since  we  have  not  by  his  death  regained  our  liberty, 
there  was  no  reason,  at  my  age,  to  dislike  him  for 
a  master.  I  blush,  believe  me.  But  I  have  already 
written,  and  will  not  erase  it.  I  could  have  wished 
the  report  about  Menedemus  had  been  true ;  and 
wish  that  about  the  queen  may  be  so.  The  rest 
when  we  meet ;  especially  what  measures  our 
friends  should  pursue ;  what  also  ourselves,  if 
Antonius  means  to  beset  the  senate  with  soldiers. 
If  I  had  given  this  letter  to  his  messenger,  I  was 
afraid  he  might  open  it.  I  have  therefore  sent  on 
purpose ;  for  yours  required  an  answer. 

1  How  much  I  wish  you  could  have  given  Brutus 
your  assistance  !  I  will  therefore  write  to  him.  I 
have  sent  Tiro  to  Dolahella  with  a  letter  and 
instructions.  Desire  him  to  come  to  you ;  and  if 
you  have  anything  to  say,  write  what  vou  please. 
But  see  here  !  most  provokingly,  L.  Ciesar  begs 
me  either  to  go  to  him  at  The  Grove ',  or  to  let 
him  know  where  he  may  find  me ;  for  Brutus 
wished  him  to  have  some  conversation  with  me. 
A  hateful  and  fruitless  job !  I  think  however  I 
shall  go,  and  from  thence  to  Rome,  unless  I  change 
my  present  purpose.  I  send  you  this  in  few  words, 
for  there  is  yet  nothing  from  Balbus.  I  am  there- 
fore expecting  to  hear  from  you,  and  not  only  what 
has  been  done,  but  also  what  will  be  done. 


LETTER  V. 

I  Thb  messenger  that  went  to  Brutus  has  brought 
back  letters  from  him  and  Cassius.  They  earnestly 
desire  my  opinion ;  Brutus,  indeed,  which  of  the 
two  plans  ■  he  should  adopt  O  sad  state  of  affairs ! 
I  have  positively  nothing  to  say,  and  therefore 
think  of  maintaining  silence,  unless  you  suggest 
something  different.     But  if  anything  occurs  to 

n  IleracHdes  appears  to  have  written  a  book  of  political 
dialogues,  which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Book  ziiL 
letter  9. 

B  Cseaai  would  probably  never  have  returned  safe  from 
biB  projected  Parthian  expedition.  This  appears  to  be  said 
partly  in  reference  to  the  actual  danger  of  the  war,  which 
had  already  been  fatal  to  CraseuH's  army ;  and  partly  in 
reference  to  the  unstable  and  invidious  nature  of  Caesar's 
power.  See  book  z.  letter  8. 
I  o  The  maxims  of  the  Epicureans,  who  profess  to  consult 
only  their  own  ease. 

p  This  must  allude  to  something  said,  very  likely  in  Jest, 
by  Atticus. 

q  There  is  every  reason  to  think  this  must  be  the  begin- 
ning  of  a  separate  letter. 

r  Near  to  Aricia,  where  Csesar  had  built  a  house.  See 
book  vi.  letter  1. 

■  Whether  he  should  go  up  to  Rome  the  Ist  of  June ;  or 
Should  retire  from  Italy. 


yon,  pray  write.  Cassius  strongly  begs  and  en« 
treats  me  to  make  a  good  citizen  of  Hirtius.  Do 
you  think  he  is  in  his  senses  ?  'Tis  the  fuller  and 
the  coals  *.  I  send  you  his  letter.  What  you  say 
respecting  a  decree  of  the  senate  for  the  provinces 
of  Brutus  and  Cassius  *,  is  repeated  by  Balbus  and 
by  Hirtius;  and  the  latter  purposes  himself  to 
bring  it  on  ;  for  he  is  already  in  Tuscnlanum.  He 
strongly  advises  me  to  keep  away.  He  does  this 
on  account  of  the  danger,  which  he  says  threat- 
ened him  also.  But  for  my  part,  even  if  there  were 
no  danger,  I  am  so  far  from  caring  to  prevent 
Antonius'  suspicions  of  my  dissatisfaction  at  his 
success,  that  the  wish  of  avoiding  him  is  of  itself 
a  reason  why  I  am  unwilling  to  go  to  Rome.  Our 
friend  Varro  has  sent  me  a  letter,  which  he  received 
from  I  know  not  whom  (for  he  had  erased  the 
name),  in  which  it  was  mentioned,  that  those 
veteran  soldiers,  whose  claims  ^  were  rejected,  (for 
some  of  them  were  dismissed,)  talked  very  sedi- 
tiously; so  that  whoever  was  thought  to  have 
opposed  their  interests,  would  be  in  great  danger 
at  Rome.  Besides,  how  should  I  manage  my 
going,  my  returning,  my  countenance,  my  step, 
amongst  that  party ^.  And  if,  as  you  say,  L.  An- 
tonius  is  to  go  against  Decimus  ',  the  rest  against 
our  friends  y,  what  should  1  do  ?  or  how  should  I 
conduct  myself.'  I  have  therefore  determined,  as 
matters  now  stand,  to  absent  myself  from  that 
city  in  which  I  have  not  only  flourished  with  the 
highest  dignity,  but  have  enjoyed  some  share  of  it 
even  under  subje9tion.  Yet  I  am  not  so  much 
resolved  to  go  out  of  Italy,  (upon  which  I  must 
deliberate  with  you,)  as  not  to  go  up  thither  *, 


LETTER  VI. 

Our  friend  Brutus  has  written  to  me,  and  like- 
wise Cassius,  that  I  might  use  my  authority  to 
secure  Hirtius,  whom  they  knew  to  have  been 
hitherto,  well  affected,  though  they  could  not  en- 
tirely depend  upon  him.  For  I  apprehend  he  is 
displeased  with  Antonius,  but  still  attached  to  that 
cause.  However,  I  wrote,  recommending  to  him 
the  dignity  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  ;  and  wish  you 
to  be  acquainted  with  his  answer,  in  case  you 
should  draw  from  it  the  same  conclusion  as  I  do, 
that  the  opposite  party  are  even  now  afraid  of 
our  friends'  possessing  more  spirit  than  they 
really  have. 

**  Hirtiuf  to  his  Cicero, 

"  You  ask  if  I  am  yet  returned  from  the  coun- 
try ;  or  whether,  at  a  time  when  everybody  is  in 
activity,  I  am  amusing  myself  in  idleness.  I 
likewise  have  quitted  the  city  ;  for  I  thought  it 
more  useful  to  absent  myself.  I  write  this  setting 
off  to  Tuscnlanum.  And  I  would  not  have  you 
suppose  me  so  strenuous  as  to  return  on  the  5th  ; 
for  I  see  nothing  that  demands  my  attention,  the 

t  In  the  uncertainty  of  a  doubtful  text,  I  road  6  ypa^tvf 
&y9paKaSy  "  the  fuller  attempting  to  clean  coals ;"  for  ha 
considered  it  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  reclaim  him  from 
Cassar's  party  to  favour  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

«  To  whom  provinces  would  naturally  be  decreed,  as  to 
prstors,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office. 

▼  Claims  of  a  portion  of  land.  *  Cesar's  friends. 

'  Deoimus  Brutus. 

7  M.  Brutus,  and  the  other  oonspfrators.       *  To  Roma; 
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appointments  being  provided  for  so  many  years  *. 
As  Brutus  and  Cassius  may  obtain  anything  of  me 
through  you,  so  I  wish  that  by  you  they  may  as 
easily  be  induced  to  enter  into  no  intemperate 
counsels.  For  you  say  that,  at  the  time  they  wrote 
to  you,  they  were  retiring.  Whither  ?  or  where- 
fore ?  Stop  them,  1  beseeech  you,  Cicero  ;  and 
suffer  not  all  these  things  to  perish,  which  must 
be  utterly  ruined  by  plunder,  by  fire,  by  slaughter. 
Only,  if  they  have  any  cause  of  fear,  let  them  be 
upon  their  guard  ;  but  let  them  attempt  nothing 
more.  In  good  truth  they  will  gain  no  more  by 
violent  counsels  than  by  gentle  ones,  provided 
they  are  prudent.  For  tUs  state  of  things,  which 
is  passing  on,  is  [not  of  a  nature  to  last ;  but  by 
opposition  it  presently  assumes  a  power  of  doing 
mischief.  Write  to  me  in  Tusculanum,  and  let  me 
know  what  hopes  you  have  of  them.'' 

This  is  Hirtius's  letter ;  to  which  I  replied,  that 
they  entertained  no  intemperate  designs ;  and  this 
I  confidently  affirmed.  This,  such  as  it  is,  I 
wished  you  to  know.  Since  sealing  my  letter  I 
have  heard  from  Balbus  that  Servilia  had  returned, 
and  confirmed  the  opinion  that  they  wou^d  not  go 
out  of  the  country.  I  am  now  expecting  a  letter 
from  you. 


LETTER  VIL 
I  THANK  you  for  the  letters  you  sent  me,  which 
indeed  gave  me  much  pleasure  ;  especially  that  of 
our  friend  Seztus^.  You  will  say,  *'  because  he 
commends  you."  I  think  indeed  that  may  be  one 
reason  ;  but  yet  before  I  came  to  that  part,  I  was 
exceedingly  pleased  both  with  his  sentiments  in 
regard  to  the  republic,  and  with  the  accuracy  of 
his  writing.  The  peace-maker  Servius  ^,  with  his 
little  clerk,  seems  to  have  acted  as  an  ambassador, 
and  to  be  afraid  of  any  captious  proceeding.  But 
he  ought  to  have  considered,  that  *'  it  was  no 
struggle  of  right/'  but  what  follows^.  Let  me  hear 
also  from  you. 

— • — 

LETTER  Vin. 
After  you  left  me  I  received  two  letters  from 
Balbus ;  no  news.  Also  one  from  Hirtius.  who 
represents  himself  to  be  highly  offended  with  the 
conduct  of  the  veteran  troops.  I  am  anxious  to 
know  what  they  will  do  about  the  first  of  March  *. 
I  have  therefore  sent  Tiro,  and  several  others  with 
him,  that  whatever  happens  you  may  write  to  me 
by  one  of  them.  I  have  besides  written  to  Antonius 
about  an  honorary  legation,  lest  being  an  irritable 
man,  he  might  be  offended  had  I  applied  only  to 
Dolabella.     But  as  he  is  said  to  be  difficult  of 

•  Ciesar,  preparatory  to  hu  Parthian  expedition,  had 
nominated  the  magistrates  for  several  years  in  advance. 

b  This  is  generally  Bupp<»8ed  to  mean  Sextos  Peduceiu, 
of  whom  mention  is  made,  book  yli.  letter  13,  and  book  x. 
letter  1. 

c  8erviuB  Sulpicius,  a  distinguished  lavryer,  who  may 
perhaps  on  that  account  be  represented  as  attended  by  his 
clerk.    He  is  mentioned  before.    See  book  x.  letter  14. 

<>  The  original  is  from  Ennius— "  it  is  no  struggle  of 
right,  bat  rather  of  arms ;  they  aim  at  a  kingdom,  and 
proceed  by  main  force."~Aul.  Gell.  xx.  10. 

^  Commentators  have  not  without  reason  suspected  some 
error  of  the  text  It  ought  probably  to  be  written  **  the 
Ist  of  June."  If  that  Is  not  the  case,  it  must  relate  to  some- 
thing no  longer  understood. 


access,  I  have  written  to  Eutrapelns  to  present  mj 
letter  to  him,  as  having  occasion  for  such  an  ap- 
pointment.  A  votive  legation  is  more  hononrablie  ; 
but  I  may  make  use  of  both  C     Again  and  again  I 
beg  you  to  take  care  of  yourself.   1  wish  yon  ooald 
come  to  me  ;  but  if  you  cannot,  we  will  attain  the 
same  end  by  letter.     Gneceius  sends  me  word,    ■ 
that  C.  Cassius  had  informed  him  there  were  men    i 
provided  to  be  sent  armed  to  Tusculanum.     This    ; 
does  not  appear  to  me  probable ;  but  yet  it  is  right 
to  be  upon  one's  guard,  and  to  go  about  from  one 
villa  to  another  ' .     To-morrow  will  produce  some- 
thing to  direct  us  in  the  consideration  of  this 
business. 


LETTER  IX. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  I  receiTed  a  letter 
from  Balbus,  saying  that  the  senate  was  to  meet 
on  the  5th,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  Bmtos 
in  Asia,  Cassius  in  Sicily,  to  purchase  com  for  the 
use  of  the  city.  Wretched  business!  first,  that 
they  should  receive  any  commission  from  these 
people ;  then,  if  any,  that  it  should  be  such  a 
lieutenant's  commission^.  I  know  not  if  it  ia 
better  than  sitting  by  the  Eurotas^  But  these 
things  chance  must  govern.  He  says  that  at  the 
same  time  a  decree  is  to  be  passed  for  the  allot- 
ment of  the  provinces  to  them,  and  to  the  rest 
of  praetorian  rank.  This  certainly  is  better  than 
that  Persic^  portico.  For  I  would  not  have  that 
distant  Lacedsmon  supposed  to  mean  Lanuvium. 
Do  you  laugh,  you  will  say,  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs !  What  should  I  do  ?  I  am  tired  of  weeping. 
Immortal  gods  !  how  the  first  page  of  your  letter 
disturbed  me  !  But  what  was  that  collision  of  arms 
in  your  house  ?  I  am  glad  however  that  this  storm 
soon  passed  over.  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  yon 
have  done  with  your  commission'',  at  once  so  sad 
and  difficult  of  consultation.  For  it  is  indeed  quite 
inextricable ;  so  beset  are  we  by  all  the  troops. 
As  for  me,  Brutus 's  letter,  which  you  say  you  have 
read,  has  so  disturbed  me,  that  though  I  was  before 
at  a  loss,  yet  I  am  become  duller  than  ever  through 

'  A  votive  I^ation  granted  by  the  two  consuls,  and  an 
honorary  lieutenancy  from  Dolabella.  A  votive  legatioa 
was  a  nominal  appointment  in  disuhatge  of  a  vow.  Seo 
letter  1  of  this  book. 

t  To  avoid  being  surprised.  It  should  be  mentkmed, 
however,  that  the  text  in  thb  place  is  very  doubtful.  In 
the  Eplst.  ad  Fam.  xi.  iO.  D.  Brutus  admonishes  Caoero  to 
be  upon  his  guard— caufum,  et  intidicu  vit^inUm. 

h  During  the  time  of  their  pnetorahip  it  is  probable  ibej 
could  not  be  sent  abroad  but  by  some  ooromissioa  of 
this  kind,  which  may  have  been  devised  by  the  friends  of 
peace. 

*  The  Eurotas  was  a  river  of  Laoedcmon.  The  expres- 
sion is  probably  a  proverbial  one,  signifying,  "  to  remain 
inactive,"  as  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  doing  at  Lanuvium. 
The  Romans  used  to  give  great  names  to  their  canals  :— 
"  ductus  aquarum  istl  Kilos  et  Euripos  vocant"— Do  Leg. 
ii.  1. 

i  Having  previously  applied  the  name  of  Eurotas  to  the 
stream  that  flowed  by  Limuvium,  he  goes  on  in  the  same 
figure  of  speech  to  call  the  portico  of  Lanuvium  by  the 
name  of  a  portico  at  Lacedannon ;  and  concludes  Irani- 
cally,  that  he  would  not  have  Atticus  suppose  him  to  mean 
Lanuvium ;  thus  hiunorously  giving  the  true  intopretar 
tion  of  his  own  metaphor. 

It  Atticus  appears  to  have  been  solicited  to  go  to  Lanu- 
vium for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  his  friend  Brutus 
in  the  present  difficult  situation.    See  letter  10  of  this  book. 
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distress  of  mind^  But  I  will  write  more  when  I 
am  informed  of  what  has  been  done.  At  present 
I  have  nothing  to  say,  and  the  less,  because  I  am 
doubtful  if  you  will  get  this  letter.  For  it  is 
uncertain  whether  the  messenger  will  see  you.  I 
am  very  anxious  to  hear  from  yon. 


LETTER  X. 
How  affectionately  is  Brutus's  letter  written  I 
How  unlacky  this  time,  when  you  are  prevented 
from  going  to  him  1  But  what  can  I  write  ■»  ? 
Should  I  advise  him  to  accept  the  offer  of  these 
people  ?  What  more  disgraceful  ?  To  attempt  any 
thing }  They  dare  not,  neither  can  they.  Come 
then,  should  I  advise  them  to  remain  quiet  ?  Who 
can  answer  for  their  safety  ?  And  if  any  violent 
measures  are  adopted  with  regard  to  Dedmus, 
what  will  become  of  our  friends,  even  if  nobody 
offers  to  molest  them?  Not  to  celebrate  the 
games"?  What  more  dishonourable ?  To  exact 
com  !  How  does  it  differ  from  that  appointment 
of  Dion"?  Or  what  office  in  the  state  is  more 
contemptible  ?  In  such  a  situation  of  things, 
coonsel  is  not  safe  even  for  the  person  who  gives 
it.  This  however  I  might  disregard,  if  I  were 
doing  any  good.  But  to  enter  upon  it  without  any 
prospect  of  advantage ;  while  he  listens  to  the 
advice  or  even  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  why 
should  I  interfere  ?  I  will  however  think  what  kind 
of  letter  I  can  write ;  for  I  cannot  bear  to  be  silent 
I  will  presently  send  therefore  either  to  Antium 
or  to  Circsei  p. 


LETTER  XL 
I  CAMS  to  Antium  on  the  26th.  Brutus  was  glad 
to  see  me.  Afterwards  in  the  presence  of  several 
persons,  and  of  Serviliai,  Tertulla',  and  Portia*, 
he  asked  what  I  thought.  Favonius  also  was  there. 
I  had  meditated  upon  this  as  I  went  along,  and 
gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  he  should  accept  this 
corn  commission  in  Asia ;  that  nothing  now  re- 
mained for  us  to  do  but  to  secure  ourselves ;  in 
which  was  involved  the  protection  also  of  the 
republic  itself.  After  I  had  entered  into  this  dis- 
course,  Cassius  came  in ;  upon  which  I  repeated 
the  same  sentiments.  At  this  place  Cassius  with 
animated  looks  (you  would  say  Mars  himself  was 
breathing)  declared  he  would  not  go  into  Sicily. 
**  Shall  I  accept  an  offer  which  is  intended  as  an 
insult !  "  *'  What  then  do  you  propose  to  do  }*' 
said  I.  To  which  he  replied,  that  he  would  go 
into  Greece.  **  And  what/'  said  I,  *'  will  you  do, 
Brutus  ?"  "  I  will  go  to  Rome,"  said  he,  "  if  you 
advise  it.*'  "  But  I  do  by  no  means  advise  it,  for 
you  will  not  be  safe."  **  But  if  I  could  be  safe, 
would  you  then  approve  it  ?"  *'  So  much  so  that 
I  would  not  have  you  go  away  at  all,  neither  at 
this  time,  nor  into  a  province  after  your  pnetorship. 
But  I  do  not  advise  you  to  trust  yourself  in  ,the 
city.  * '  I  added  what  will  readily  occur  to  you,*why 
he  would  not  be  safe.     A  great  deal  was  then  said, 

^  It  is  probable  that  Atticus  may  have  oaked  Cicero's 
opinion.  »>  To  Brutus. 

"  This  was  the  customary  duty  of  the  city  prstor. 

**  Dion  appears  to  have  been  formerly  sent  out  of  Sicily 
by  Dionysius  under  colour  of  some  embassy,  but  really  from 
the  desire  to  remove  one  whom  he  feared. 

p  To  which  places  Brutus  was  going.    4  Brutus's  mother. 

'  Casfiius's  wife.  •  Brutus's  wife. 


and  especially  by  Cassius,  complaining  of  the  oppor- 
tunities which  had  been  lost ;  and  he  heavily  accused 
Decimus.  I  said  we  ought  not  to  dwell  upon  what* 
was  past ;  though  at  the  same  time  I  agreed  vrith 
him.  And  having  entered  upon  the  consideration  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  done ;  without  however 
saying  anything  new  or  anything  more  than  is  said 
every  day ;  (for  I  did  not  touch  upon  the  subject 
of  having  omitted  to  strike  anybody  else  * ;)  but  only 
that  the  senate  ought  to  have  been  assembled,  and 
the  people  more  powerfully  excited  while  their 
affections  were  yet  warm  :  *'  It  is  taking  the  man- 
agement of  the  whole  republic,"  exclaims  your 
female  friend  * ;  "  this  I  never  heard  anybody 
advance."  I  checked  myself*.  At  length  Cassius 
seemed  disposed  to  go  into  Sicily ;  (for  Servilia 
engaged  that  the  mention  of  the  corn  should  be 
expunged  from  the  decree  ;)  and  our  friend  *  was 
soon  driven  from  that  idle  J'  talk  ;  for  he  said  that 
he  acquiesced.  He  determined  therefore  that  the 
games  should  be  celebrated  in  his  name,  but 
without  his  being  present.  And  he  appeared  will- 
ing to  proceed  into  Asia  from  Antium.  Not  to 
tire  you ;  I  had  no  satisfaction  in  that  visit,  besides 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  my  duty.  For  it 
was  not  to  be  suffered  that  he  should  leave  Italy 
without  my  seeing  him.  Excepting  for  this  debt  of 
affection  and  kindness,  I  might  say  to  myself — 
"What  is  the  use  of  your  coming  hither,  O 
prophet '^l"  I  found  the  vessel*  diattered,  or 
rather  gone  to  pieces.  Nothing  was  done  with 
wisdom,  nothing  with  prudence,  nothing  with 
regularity.  So  that  if  I  before  did  not  hesitate,  yet 
still  less  do  I  now  hesitate  to  fly  away  from  hence ; 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible ;  "  where  I  may  hear 
neither  of  the  deeds  nor  the  name  of  the  Pelopids^." 
But  while  I  think  of  it,  let  me  inform  yom  that 
Dolabella  has  appointed  me  his  lieutenant  from 
the  2d  of  April  <^.  I  was  told  of  it  yesterday  even- 
ing. A  votive  appointment  you  did  not  like ;  and 
indeed  it  was  absurd,  that  having  bound  myself  by 
vows  "if  the  republic  should  subsist,"  I  should 
now  discharge  them  when  it  is  overturned.  Besides, 
the  honorary  legations  have,  I  think,  a  definite 
period  by  the  Julian  law  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  a 
legation  of  this  kind  <*  to  add  leave  to  go  in  and  out 
when  you  please ;  which  is  now  granted  to  me. 
And  the  right  which  this  licence  gives  me  for  five 
years  is  charming.  Though  why  should  I  think  of 
five  years  ?  The  business  appears  to  me  to  be  con- 
tracted within  a  little  space*.  But  let  me  not 
utter  ill  omens. 

t  That  what  is  here  said  refers  to  Decimtis  only,  appears 
from  the  context ;  for  Cicero  himself  Immediately  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  their  past  errors. 

«  Meaning  that  Antonius  ought  to  have  been  killed  as 
well  as  Cassar.  ▼  Servilia. 

«  So  I  understand  it,  upon  the  authority  of  Cicero:  "  Re- 
primam  jam,  et  non  Insequar  longius."— De  Leg.  ii.  18. 

*  Brutus.  7  About  going  to  Rome. 

*  The  original  is  a  verse  taken  from  some  unknown 
Greek  author. 

*  The  vessel  of  the  state,  a  metaphor  not  unfrequent 
among  Roman  authors. 

b  A  verse  of  the  poet  Acoius,  quoted  before.  See  book 
ziv.  letter  IS. 

c  It  is  uncertain  whether  there  is  any  error  in  this  date, 
or  whether  there  may  have  been  some  reason  for  the  com- 
mission being  antedated. 

d  One  that  is  obtained  for  the  discharge  of  a  vow. 

«  That  is>  the  cause  of  the  republic  ts  reduced  to  a  short 
term.  | 
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THE  LETTERS  OF  MARCUS  TULLIUS  CICERO 


LETTER  XIL 

This  is  good  news  about  Butbrotnm.  But  I  had 
already  sent  Tiro  with  a  letter '  to  Dolabella  as  you 
desired.  What  barm  ?  I  thou^t  I  had  written 
sufficiently  distinctly  about  our  friends  at  AntiumV, 
that  you  needed  not  to  doubt  of  their  remaining 
quiet,  and  accepting  Antonius's  insulting  offer. 
Cassius  scorned  the  business  of  the  com,  which 
Serviiia  engaged  to  get  expunged  from  the  decree  of 
the  senate.  But  our  friend*^,  with  all  his  dignity, 
said  he  would  go  into  Asia,  after  he  had  agreed 
with  me  that  he  could  not  safely  reside  in  IU>me. 
For  he  thought  it  better  to  exhibit  the  games  without 
being  present.  He  was  collecting  vesseb,  and  pre- 
paring for  his  passage.  In  the  mean  time  they 
designed  to  remain  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Brutus  talked  of  going  to  Astura^  L.  Antonius 
kindly  indeed  by  letter  desires  me  not  to  make 
myself  uneasy  i.  I  acknowledge  this  as  one  favour 
received  ;  and  may  perhaps  receive  a  second,  unless 
he  should  come  to  Tusculanum.  How  intolerable 
are  these  negotiations^ !  which  however  are  tole- 
rated'. Which  of  Brutus's  party"  is  to  blame  for 
this"?  There  is,  I  am  persuaded,  no  want  of 
sense,  no  want  of  spirit  in  Octavianus  ° ;  and  he 
seemed  to  be  affected  as  we  could  wish  towards 
our  heroes.  But  it  is  matter  of  deep  consideration 
what  reliance  can  be  placed  on  his  age,  his  namei*, 
his  succession,  his  education.  His  stepfather  <i, 
whom  I  saw  at  Astura,  thought  he  was  not  to  be 
trusted.  But  he  must  be  cherished  however,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  that  he  may  be  disunited  from 
Antonius.  It  is  well  done  of  Marcellus,  if  he 
directs  our  own's  own  ';  who  seemed  to  me  to  be 
much  attached  to  him.  He'  did  not  place  much 
reliance  on  Pansa  and  Hirtius.  They  <  have  a  good 
natural  disposition,  if  it  is  but  firm". 

'  Upon  the  subject  of  Buthrotum,  about  which  Atticus 
appears  now  to  have  had  some  aatlsfactoryaasunuice,  per- 
haps through  the  instrumentality  of  Dolabella.  See  letter 
14  of  thU  book. 

S  Brutus  and  CassInsL 

l>  Brutus. 

1  To  Cicero's  house.  See  letter  3  of  this  book,  and  book 
xiv.  letter  19. 

J  Under  the  apprehension  of  his  Tusculan  villa  being 
seized.    See  letter  8  of  this  book. 

k  That  we  should  be  forced  to  negotiate  for  our  security. 

1  Antonius  being  suffered  to  proceed  with  impunity. 

"<  Ho  the  word  Bruti  is  to  be  understood.  See  book  xiv. 
letter  14. 

n  For  suffering  Antonius  to  live. 

o  The  same  who  is  before  called  Octavius  ;  but  his 
adoption  into  Cmar's  family  having  been  confirmed,  he 
took  the  name  of  C.  Julius  Csesar  Octavianus,  *^n^  of 
Augustus  being  added  afterwards. 

P  The  name  and  inheritance  of  Cssar. 

q  Pbilippua.    See  book  xiv.  letter  12. 

'  It  is  consonant  with  Atticus's  manner  to  suppose  that 
he  may  thus  have  designated  the  }*oung  duintus,  meaning 
Cicero's  own  brother's  own  son. 

•  Philippus. 

t  Pansa  and  Hirtius. 

«  He  intimates  the  same  thing  In  letters  1  and  C  of  this 
book,  and  again  In  letter  22.  I  know  not  if  any  apology 
might  be  expected  for  giving  a  new  interpretation  to  the 
concluding  sentences  of  this  letter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  explanation  of  former  commen- 
tators, and  always  incline  to  resist  the  itch  of  conjectural 
emcndatfons,  the  offspring  of  idleness  and  vanity.  At  the 
same  time  I  should  add,  that  both  Middleton  and  Mongault 
apply  this  to  Octavianus. 


LETTER  Xin. 

On  the  24th  I  received  two  letters  from  you.    I 

shall  reply  to  the  earliest  first.     I  agree  with  you 

that  I  should  neither  take  the  lead,  nor  close  the 

rear;   but  should  nevertheless  favour  them*.    I 

have  sent  you  my  speech,  and  leave  the  keeping 

and  the  publication  of  it  to  your  discretion.      But 

when  shall  we  see  the  time  that   you  will  think 

it  may  be  produced  ?     I  do  not  understand  bow  the 

truce  you  mention  can  possibly  take  place.    It  is 

better  to  use  no  opposition  ;  whicb  is  the  policy  I 

mean  to  adopt.     Wben  yon  say  that  two  legions 

have  arrived  at  Brundisium,  yon  get  all  informa- 

tion  first*  :  write  me  word  therefore  of  everything 

you  hear.     I  am  expecting  Varro's  Dialogue.     I 

now  approve  of  undertaking   something  in  the 

manner  of  Heraclides*,  especially  as  you  anticipate 

it  with  so  much  delight :   but  I  wish  to  know  of 

what  kind  you  would  have  it.    As  I  mentioned  to 

you  before,  or  formerly,  (since  you  prefer  this 

expression,)  you  have,  to  tell  you  the  truth  t^  made 

me  the  more  desirous  of  writing,  by  adding' to  your 

own  opinion,  which  was  well  known  to  me,  the 

authority  of  Peduceus,  which  is  always  great,  and 

of  the   first  weight  with  me.     I  will  endeavour 

therefore  to  prevent  your  charging  me  either  with 

idleness,   or  want  of  attention.      Vectenus  and 

Faberius  I  cherish,   as  you  advise.      I   suspect 

Clelius  of  no  evil  design,  although — But  what  has 

he  done  ?     On  the    subject  of  maintaining   our 

freedom,  than  which  assuredly  nothing  is  sweeter, 

I  agree  with  you.     Behave  so  to  Callus  Caninius  ? 

The  wicked  man*  1     What  else  can  I  call  him  ? 

Should  I  call  him  the  cautious  Marcellus  ?     Such 

would  I  call  myself;  yet  not  so  very  cautious.  I  have 

now  replied  to  your  longer  and  earlier  letter ;  but 

what  shall  I  reply  to  the  shorter  and  more  recent 

one,  except  that  it  was  most  delicious  ?    The  news 

from  Spain   is  excellent     Might  I  but  see   my 

Balbilius*  safe,  the  support  of  my  old  age.     I  may 

say  the  same  of  Annianns,  considering  the  atten- 

tion  I  receive  from  Visellia  ^     But  these  things  are 

subject  to  the  lot  of  human  nature.     You  say  that 

you  know  nothing  of  Brutus  ;  but  Selicia  informs 

me  that  M.  Scaptius  <^  is  arrived,  and  that  he  is  lo 

come  to  her,  not  with  any  display,  but  privately  ; 

and  that  I  should  know  everything ;   which  I  will 

immediately  communicate  to  you.     In  the  mean 

time  you  mention,  in  the  same  letter,  that  a  servant 

of  Bassns  is  come,  who  brings  intelligence  of  the 

Alexandrian  legions  being  in  arms ;  that  Baasus  is 

sent  for  <*,  and  Cassius  is  expected.    What  say  you  ? 


V  The  party  of  Brutus  and  Cassiusi 

V  Though  Cicero  was  now  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Puteoli,  and  consequently  much  nearer  to  Bnindisiiun, 
yet  news  from  thence  had  arrived  at  Home  before  it  reached 
him. 

<  See  letter  4  of  thfs  book.' 

7  The  text  has  been  various^  tortured.  I  would  point 
it  thus— ^d  fcribendum,  dicere  tUri  vere,  ftcitti  wu  mcru^ 
rem,  &c.  I.  e.  utpossim  dieere  tibi  vere. 

*  This  appears  to  mo  to  relate  to  Bfarcellua,  wliatev>er 
he  may  have  done ;  otherwise  I  see  not  how  the  foUowteg 
expreiision,  eautum  Marcellum,  should  come  to  be  In  the 
accuiiative  case,  unless  indeed  it  be  copied  trcasi  Atticus. 

■  I  apprehend  the  word  Balbilius  is  but  a  diminutive 
tram  Balbus,  and  so  aftOTwards  Annianus  for  A"'**"^ 

b  This  must  bo  some  relation  of  Annius. 

e  See  book  v.  letter  21. 

d  To  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Alarandriaakgiim* 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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The  republic  seems  to  be  recovering  its  rights. 
But  we  must  not  presume  beforehancL  You  know 
the  Qosteadiness  of  these  troops  *,  and  their  habits 
of  plunder.  Dolabella  is  the  best  of  men.  Though 
while  I  am  writing  at  my  dessert,  I  hear  that  he  is 
come  himself  to  Baise,  yet  he  wrote  to  me  from 
Formianum  a  letter,  which  I  received  upon  quitting 
the  bath,  saying  that  he  had  done  everything  to  the 
utmost  about  the  payment.  He  accuses  Vectenus 
of  shuffling,  as  such  people  are  accustomed  to  do ; 
but  adds  t]bat  my  friend  Sestius  has  taken  the  whole 
bosiness  upon  himself.  He  is  an  excellent  man; 
and  very  much  attached  to  me ;  yet  I  want  to  know 
what  Sestius  should  be  able  to  do  in  this  affair 
more  than  any  one  of  us.  If  however  there  should 
be  anything  beyond  my  expectation,  you  will  take 
care  to  inform  me.  But  if,  as  I  imagine,  it  is  a 
lost  case,  you  will  nevertheless  write ;  for  such  a 
circumstance  will  not  affect  me.  Here  I  amuse 
myself  with  philosophical  speculations,  (for  what 
else  can  1  do  ?)  and  copiously  explain  what  relates 
to  our  duty,  addressing  myself  to  Cicero.  For  on 
what  subject  can  a  father  more  properly  speak  to 
his  son  ?  Afterwards  I  shall  proceed  to  something 
else.  In  short,  there  shall  remain  some  fruit  of 
this  excursion.  Varro  was  expected  to-day  or  to- 
morrow. But  I  am  hastening  away  to  Pompeia- 
num  ;  not  that  anything  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
this  place ;  but  there  1  shall  be  less  molested  by 
visitors.  Pray  let  me  know  what  accusation  is 
brought  in  the  case  of  Myrtilus,  who  I  hear  has 
suffered  punbhment ;  and  whether  it  is  quite  clear 
by  whom  he  was  corrupted.  While  I  write  this, 
1  imagine  the  speech  will  just  have  been  delivered 
to  you.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  hear  what  you  may 
think  of  it.  Though  how  does  it  concern  me,  if  it 
is  not  to  come  out  till  the  republic  is  restored .' 
About  which  what  are  my  hopes*  I  dare  not 
write. 


LETTER  XIV. 
On  the  26th  I  received  a  letter  from  Dolabella, 
of  which  I  send  you  a  copy.  In  this  he  says  that 
he  has  done  everything  that  you  could  wish.  I 
immediately  wrote  to  him  in  return  with  the  fullest 
expression  of  my  thanks.  But  that  he  might  not 
be  surprised  at  my  writing  twice  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, I  gave  it  as  a  reason,  that  I  had  not  before 
been  able  to  have  any  personal  communication  with 
you.  Not  to  detain  you,  the  following  is  a  copy 
of  my  letter : — 

'*  Cicero  to  his  Dolabella,  ConnU, 
**  Having  before  heard  by  letter  from  my  friend 
Atticus  of  your  great  liberality  and  extreme  kind- 
ness towards  him  ;  and  having  it  also  under  your 
own  band,  you  that  had  done  what  we  desired,  I 
wrote  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  in  such  terms, 
that  you  might  understand  you  could  not  have 
conferred  upon  me  a  greater  favour.  But  Atticus 
having  since  come  himself  to  me  at  Tusculanum 
for  this  single  purpose  of  returning  you  his  thanks, 
through  me,  for  the  extraordinary  attention  and 
great  kindness  he  had  experienced  from  you  in  the 
fiuthrotian  affair ;  I  could  not  refrain  from  repeat- 

^  This  seems  the  most  natural  interpretation,  though 
not  supported  hy  commentators  ;  who  have  followed  eaoh 
other  hi  applying  the  words  to  Antonlus  and  his  party. 

«  Meaning  that  he  had  no  hope  at  all,  hut  avoided  the 
111  omen  of  saying  so. 


ing  the  same  to  you  more  distinctly  in  this  letter. 
For  of  all  the  marks  of  your  affection  and  civility 
towards  me,  my  Dolabella,  which  are  very  great, 
let  me  assure  you  that  I  esteem  this  the  highest  and 
most  grateful,  by  letting  Atticus  see  my  regard  for 
you,  and  yours  for  me.  For  the  rest,  though  the 
settlement  of  Buthrotum  has  been  your  work,  and 
we  are  naturally  inclined  to  support  the  fruits  of 
our  own  exertion,  yet  I  wish  again  and  again  to 
recommend  both  the  cause  and  the  city  to  your 
patronage,  that  you  may  be  pleased  to  cover  it  with 
your  authority  and  assistance.  You  will  confer  a 
lasting  security  on  the  Buthrotians  ;  and  will  save 
Atticus  and  me  from  much  trouble  and  anxiety,  if 
for  my  honour's  sake  you  will  let  them  always 
remain  under  your  protection.  Which  again  and 
again  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  do." 

Having  finished  this  letter,  I  devoted  myself  to 
my  compositions,  which  I  fear  may  in  several  places 
call  for  your  little  red  marks ',  so  discomposed  am 
I,  and  occupied  with  deep  v  thoughts. 


LETTER  XV. 
Confound  L.  Antonius  !  if  he  molests  the  Buth- 
rotians.  I  have  drawn  up  my  attestation  ^,  which 
you  may  countersign  when  you  please.  If  L. 
Fadius  the  ledile  demands  the  money  belonging  to 
the  people  of  Arpinum,  deliver  up  even  the  whole 
of  it  (I  wrote  to  you  in  a  former  letter  about  the 
1 1 0  sestertia  (900/.)  which  were  to  be  provided  for 
Statius^)  If  therefore  Fadius  asks  for  it,  I  wish 
it  to  be  given  to  him  ;  but  to  nobody  besides 
Fadius.  I  think  there  is  some  other  deposit  at  mv 
house,  which  I  have  written  to  Eros  to  give  back  J. 
The  queen  ^  I  hate.  Ammonius,  the  voucher  of 
her  promises,  knows  that  I  am  justified  in  what  I 
do.  They  ^  were  all  connected  with  learning  and 
becoming  my  character,  so  that  I  should  not  mind 
declaring  them  in  the  public  assembly.  Sara,  in- 
dependently of  my  knowing  him  to  be  a  bad  man, 
was  besides  insolent  to  me.  For  once  only  I  saw 
him  in  my  house,  when  asking  him  civilly  what  he 
wanted,  he  said  he  came  to  look  for  Atticus.  But 
of  the  haughtiness  of  the  queen  herself,  when  she 
was  in  the  gardens  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber, 
I  cannot  speak  without  great  pain.  Let  me,  then, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  people,  who  seem  to 
think  not  so  much  that  I  have  no  spirit,  as  that  I 
have  scarcely  common  feeling.  Eros's  mismanage- 
ment, as  I  conceive,  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  my 
going  abroad.  For  while  I  ought  to  have  abundance, 
from  the  balance  which  he  drew  the  fifth  of  April,  I 
am  under  the  necessity  of  borrowing.  And  what 
was  received  from  the  produce  of  my  estate,  I  sup- 
posed to  have  been  laid  by  for  that  temple  ^,    But 

f  Atticus  appears  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  marking 
with  red  wax  such  passages  as  he  disapproved.  Bee  book 
zvl.  letter  II. 

ff  Respecting,  no  doubt,  the  state  of  public  affairs. 

^  To  Caraar's  covenant  req>ecting  the  Buthrotians.  Bee 
Appendix.  To  L.  Plancus. 

I  Statins  appears  to  have  been  a  freed-man  of  Q.  Cicero. 
See  book  v.  letter  1;  and  book  zv.  letter  19. 

J  This  settlement  of  Cicero's  accounts  seems  to  have 
been  made  preparatory  to  his  going  Into  Greece.  See 
letter  17  of  this  book.  k  Cleopatra. 

1  The  promises  he  had  received  from  Cleopatra,  it  may 
be,  of  books,  or  statues. 

m  In  which  he  proposed  to  consecrate  his  daughter's 
memory.    Bee  book  xiL  letter  18,  dio. 
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I  have  givea  instructions  about  these  matters  to 
Tiro,  whom  I  have  sent  to  Rome  on  that  acconnt. 
I  did  not  care  to  trouble  you,  who  had  already 
trouble  enough.  The  more  modest  my  Cicero  is, 
the  more  I  feel  for  him.  For  upon  this  subject  he 
mentioned  nothing  to  me,  to  whom  he  ought  par- 
ticularly to  have  written  ;  but  he  wrote  to  Tiro  to 
say,  that  since  the  first  of  April,  when  the  year 
ends,  he  had  received  nothing.  You  were  always 
of  opinion,  agreeably  to  your  natural  disposition, 
and  thought  also  that  it  concerned  my  dignity, 
that  he  should  have  from  me  not  only  a  liberal,  but 
also  a  handsome  and  ample  allowance.  Therefore 
I  wish  you  would  manage  (what  I  can  transact 
through  nobody  else,  or  I  would  not  trouble  you), 
that  there  may  be  paid  by  exchanges  at  Athens 
what  is  sufficient  for  his  yearly  expenses.  Eros 
will  furnish  the  money  for  this  purpose.  I  send 
up  Tiro ;  therefore  you  will  °  be  so  good  as  to  take 
care  about  it,  and  write  me  word  if  anything  occurs 
to  you  upon  the  subject. 


LETTER  XVL' 
At  length  a  messenger  is  arrived  from  Cicero 
with  a  letter  written,  in  good  truth,  after  the  ancient 
manner  <>,  which  of  itself  shows  some  degree  of 
proficiency.  Other  people  likewise  give  me  good 
accounts.  Leonidas,  however,  still  uses  the  same 
expression  of  "  hitherto  »•."  But  Herodes  gives 
him  the  highest  commendations.  What  think  you  ? 
Though  these  should  prove  mere  words,  I  am  gra- 
tified to  receive  them  on  this  subject,  and  gladly 
become  a  credulous  hearer.  If  you  have  heard 
anything  from  Statins  that  concerns  me,  I  should 
be  glad  to  be  informed  of  it.  I  assure  you  this  place  ^ 
is  beautiful,  and  quite  retired  ;  and,  if  you  wish  to 
write  anything,  free  from  interruption.  But  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  *'  Sweet  home'.**  Accordingly  my 
steps  revert  to  Tusculanum  *.  For,  after  all,  this 
rude  scene  would  soon  grow  tiresome.  I  am  besides 
afraid  of  the  rains,  if  my  prognostics  *  are  true  ;  for 
the  frogs  are  exercising  their  rhetoric.  I  beg  you 
to  let  me  know  where,  and  on  what  day,  I  can  see 
our  friend  Brutus. 


LETTER  XVn. 
I  RECEIVED  two  letters  on  the  14th,  one  dated 
that  day,  and  one  the  day  before.  Therefore  to  the 
earliest  first.  You  will  inform  me  about  Brutus, 
when  you  know  yourself.  1  had  heard  of  the  pre- 
tended alarm  of  the  consuls  " ;  for  Sica,  very  affec- 
tionately indeed,  but  with  unnecessary  agitation, 
brought  me  an  account  of  that  suspicion.  But 
what  is  it  you  say,  "  that  we  must  be  content  with 
what  is  offered'^?"     For  not  a  word   has  been 

»  Cicero  sent  up  his  OMnfidential  freed-man  Tiro  with 
directions  to  communicate  with  Atticus  upon  the  allowance 
for  hiB  son  at  Athens.  o  See  hook  xiv.  letter  7> 

P  This  refers  to  hook  xiv.  letter  16.         q  Pompeianum. 

r  The  original  is  part  of  a  Greek  proverh. 

•  Though  Pompeianum  belonged  to  Cioero,  yet  he  was 
most  at  home  in  Tusculanum. 

t  Cioero  had  translated  the  '*  Prognostics**  of  Antus. 

"  Under  pretence  of  personal  danger  the  consuls  appear 
to  have  surrounded  themselves  with  a  guard,  perhaps  to 
excite  hostile  feelings  towards  the  conspirators. 

V  The  original  is  a  Greek  proverbial  expression,  quoted 
before,  book  vi.  letter  5.  It  probably  alludes  here,  as  in 
the  former  Instance,  to  the  partial  payment  of  some  debt. 


mentioned  by  Siregius*.  I  am  not  pleased  with 
this.  I  have  been  vexed  about  your  neighbour 
Pletorius,  that  anybody  should  have  heard  it  before 
me.  You  have  acted  quite  right  in  the  case  of 
Syrus.  I  imagine  you  will  easily  atop  L.  Antonios  * 
through  his  brother  Marcus.  I  forbade  the  money 
to  be  given  to  Antro,  or  to  anybody,  except'  L. 
Fadius  the  cedile ;  but  you  had  not  then  received 
the  letter.  It  cannot  either  safely  or  properly  be 
done  otherwise.  With  regard  to  the  deficiency  of 
100  sestertia  (800/.)  to  be  provided  for  Cioero.  I 
should  wish  you  to  inquire  of  Eros  what  is  become 
of  the  rent  of  the  houses  ■.  I  am  not  displeased 
with  Arabic's  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Sitina.  About 
my  journey  I  think  nothing,  till  I  have  aettled^my 
accounts  * ;  in  which  I  believe  you  agree  with  me. 
I  have  replied  to  your  first  letter :  now  hear  what 
I  have  to  say  to  the  other.  You  act  aa  yoa  always 
do,  in  assisting  Servilia,  that  is  Brutus  ^.  I  am 
glad  you  do  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  queen, 
and  especially  that  you  approve  of  my  conduct.  I 
have  been  informed  by  Tiro  of  the  state  of  Eros's 
accounts,  and  have  sent  for  him.  I  am  much 
obliged  by  your  engaging  that  Cicero  shall  be  in  no 
want.  I  hear  great  things  of  him  from  Measala, 
who  called  upon  me  on  his  return  from  them  '  at 
Lanuvium.  And  indeed  his  own  letter  is  so  affec- 
tionately and  classically  written,  that  I  might  read 
it  to  a  public  audience,  for  which  I  think  be 
deserves  the  more  indulgence.  Sestius,  I  imagine, 
is  not  sorry  about  Bucilianus  *.  If  Tiro  comes  to 
me,  I  think  of  going  to  TusculanunL.  Bat  I  beg 
you  to  inform  me  without  delay  whatever  happens 
which  it  may  concern  me  to  know. 


LETTER  XVin. 

Though  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  explained 
to  you  on  the  15th  what  I  wanted,  and  what  I 
wished  you  to  do  if  it  was  convenient  to  you ;  yK 
after  I  had  set  out,  and  was  passing  over  the  lake  ', 
I  determined  to  send  Tiro  to  you,  that  he  might 
be  present  at  the  transactions'  which  were  in  agi- 
tation.   And  I  have  also  written_to_Dolabella  to 

V  Nothing  Is  known  of  Sireglus,  or  several  other  naa«s 
which  occur  in  this  letter ;  they  may  probably  hare  been 
connected  with  Cicero  only  in  his  private  and  peconiary 


X  From  giving  trouble  to  the  Buthrotians.  See  letter  15 
of  this  book.  7  Bee  letter  15  of  this  book. 

>  This  may  possibly  allude  to  the  houses  mentSoiied 
book  ziL  letter  32,  from  the  rents  of  which  he  proposed 
to  defray  his  son's  expenses  at  Athena. 

■  In  the  text  is  inserted  a  Greek  letter,  the  meaning  of 
which  has  been  much  disputed.  It  seems  to  me  most  pro- 
bable that  it  is  used  for  **  aocounts,"  being  the  first  lertter 
of  the  word  Xi^yof . 

>>  Attlcus  had  given  to  Servilia  a  sum  of  money  for 
BrutuB's  use,  probably  the  same  which  is  mcntiaiied  in 
Com.  Nepoe's  life  of  Atticus,  amounting  to  100  eesteitia. 
or  (UM.  From  the  same  author  it  appear",  that  after 
Brutus  was  In  Epirus,  he  sent  him  another  present  of  3U0 
sestertia,  or  240(K.  c  The  ooaupintan. 

^  Sestius  and  Buoilianns  were  the  names  of  two  of  tiie 
conspirators.  What  particular  circumstance  is  here  al- 
luded to,  is  not  known :  perhaps  the  collecting  nesatls  to 
transport  himsdf  and  his  adherents  to  Epima.  Sea  book 
zvL  letter  4. 

«  The  Lucrine  lake,  firom  his  house  at  Cumc.  Sea  book 
xiv.  letters  Itf  and  17. 

f  ProbaUy  his  money  txanaaoUona.  See  letter  15  of  this 
book. 
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say,  that,  if  he  thought  fitr,  I  should  he  glad  to  set 
off;  and  I  have  asked  him  about  the  mules  of 
burden**  for  the  journey.  Let  me  beg*  that  in 
these  matters  (since  1  understand  you  are  very 
much  occupied,  partly  about  the  Buthrotians,  partly 
about  Brutus,  the  providing  for  whose  games  I  sus- 
pect devolves  wholly  upon  you,  and  in  great  measure 
also  the  conduct  of  them)  that  therefore  in  an  affair ' 
of  this  kind  yon  will  give  me  a  little  of  your  assist- 
ance ;  for  much  will  not  be  requisite.  Things  ap- 
pear to  me  to  tend  to  slaughter,  and  that  at  no  great 
distance.  You  see  the  men  ;  you  see  the  arms  that 
are  collected.  I  do  not  think  myself  by  any  means 
safe.  If  you  think  otherwise,  I  wish  you  would 
write  to  me ;  for  I  would  much  rather  remain  at 
home,  if  I  can  do  it  with  propriety. 


LETTER  XIX. 

What  further  attempt  <<  is  to  be  made  in  the 
case  of  the  Buthrotians  ?  For  you  mention  that 
you  have  been  waiting  in  vain.  And  what  does 
Brutus  say  of  himself?  I  am  truly  sorry  you 
should  be  so  detained ;  for  which  we  may  thank 
the  ten*  men.  It  is  a  troublesome  business,  but 
must  be  borne,  and  is  most  acceptable  to  me. 
Respecting  the  employment  of  arms,  I  never  saw 
anything  more  open.  Let  me  be  off,  then ;  but,  as 
you  say,  we  will  talk  of  it  together.  What  Theo- 
phanes  wants  I  cannot  tell :  for  having  written  to 
me,  I  answered  him  as  I  could ;  but  he  sayslhe 
wishes  to  come  to  me,  partly  about  his  own  affairs, 
and  partly  about  something  that  concerns  me.  I 
am  impatient  to  hear  from  you.  Pray  see  that 
nothing  is  done  "^  rashly.  Statins  has  written  to 
me  to  say  that  Q.  Cicero  had  strongly  affirmed  to 
him  in  conversation  that  he  could  not  bear  these 
proceedings,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  go  over  to 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  I  want  now  to  understand 
this ;  for  what  it  means  I  am  unable  to  explain. 
He  may  design  something  in  a  fit  of  passion  against 
Antonius ;  he  may  aim  at  some  new  glory ;  it  may 
be  all  a  sudden  impulse ;  and  assuredly  so  it  is. 
But  yet  I  have  my  fears ;  and  his  fiither  is  much 
disturbed ;  for  he  knows  what  that  person  "  formerly 

ff  Cicero  being  appofaited  his  lioutenant  was  obliged  to 
wait  for  Dolabella's  sanction. 

^  Going  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant  to  the  consul,  he 
was  entitled  to  a  supply  of  mules. 

^  This  must  be  understood,  upon  which  the  following 
sentence  depends. 

J  Relating  to  the  settlement  of  his  aflkirs  previous  to 
quitting  the  country. 

^  This  may  either  mean  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  L. 
Antonius  and  others  to  molest  the  Buthrotians,  [see  letter 
1ft  of  this  book,]  or  an  attraipt  on  the  part  of  Atticus  to 
secure  them.  I  incline  to  the  former  explanation.  The 
letter  being  in  answer  to  one  from  Atticus,  several  parti- 
culars in  it  are  rendered  obscure  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
oircumstances  to  which  they  allude^ 

1  This  expression  is  probably  a  humorous  one,  taken 
from  the  decemviri,  or  ten  persons,  by  whom  the  laws  of 
Rome  were  framed ;  and  applied,  perhaps  by  Atticus  in 
the  first  instance,  to  some  ten  people  distinguished  by 
their  disregard  for  the  republic,  who  at  this  time,  it  may 
be,  threatened  to  divide  and  appropriate  Cicero's  property. 
See  letter  8  of  this  book. 

B  Probably  said  in  relation  to  the  designs  of  evil-minded 
persons  on  Cioeni's  property. 

■  Perhaps  Dolabella.  Bee  book  xiii.  letter  9,  where  the 
▼ery  same  Greek  expressions  are  applied  to  young  Quhi- 
tus's  conduce. 


said  of  him  to  me  ;  things  not  to  be  revealed.  In 
short,  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  at.  I  am  to  re- 
ceive from  Dolabella  such  despatches  ^^  as  I  please ; 
that  is,  none  at  all.  Tell  me ;  did  C.  Antonius 
wish  to  be  made  a  septemvir  v .'  He  was  undoubt- 
edly worthy  ^  of  it.  It  is,  as  you  mention,  with 
regard  to  Menedemus.  You  will  let  me  know  every- 
thing* 


LETTER  XX. 

I  HAVE  returned  my  thanks  to  Vectenns,— for 
nothing  could  be  more  kind.  Let  Dolabella's  de- 
spatches be  what  you  please;  only  let  me  have 
something,  or  at  least  a  message  to  Nicias ' :  for 
who,  as  you  say,  did  not  before  understand  this 
arrangement*  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  any  sensible 
man  now  entertains  a  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  journey 
of  despair,  not  of  business  ?  You  say  that  men, 
and  good  ones  too,  already  speak  of  the  republic 
being  in  extremity.  For  my  part,  the  very  day  on 
which  I  heard  that  tyrant*  called  in  the  assembly 
"  a  most  eminent  man,''  I  began  to  distrust  But 
when  I  was  with  you  at  Lanuvium,  and  saw  that 
our  friends  had  only  so  much  hope  of  life  as  Anto- 
nius had  been  pleased  to  afford  them,  I  quite 
despaired.  Therefore,  my  Atticus,  I  would  have 
you  receive  this"  with  the  same  firmness  with 
which  I  write  it :  that  species  of  destruction,  by 
which  you  are  likely  to  fall*,  you  will  esteem  dis- 
graceful, and  almost  denounced  against  us  by 
Antonius.  From  this  snare  I  have  determined  to 
withdraw,  not  for  the  purpose  of  flight,  but  in  the 
hope  of  a  better  death.  The  fault  rests  wholly  with 
Brutus.  You  say  that  Pompeius*  has  been 
received  at  Cartheia.  Now  therefore  they  must 
send  an  army  against  him.  To  which  camp  then 
should  I  betake  myself?  for  Antonius  cuts  off  any 
middle  course.  That  camp  is  weak ;  this  is 
wicked.  It  is  time  therefore  to  hasten  away.  But 
help  me  with  your  advice,  whether  I  should  go  from 
Brundisium,  or  from  Puteoli.  Brutus  adopts  a 
hasty  but  prudent  counsel*.  I  am  much  con- 
cerned :  for  when  shall  I  see  him  again  ?  But  we 
must  bear  the  afflictions  incident  to  humanity. 
You  are  yourself  unable  to  see  him.  The  gods 
confound  this  man  who  is  dead  t,  for  having  ever 
molested  Buthrotum  !  But,  leaving  what  is  past, 
let  us  consider  what  is  yet  to  be  done.    Though  I 

o  Going  in  the  capacity  of  Dolabella's  lieutenant,  he 
might  be  supposed  to  bear  despatches. 

p  One  of  the  seven  commissioners  appointed  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  forfeited  or  waste  lands  to  the  soldiers. 

4  This  is  to  be  understood  as  said  in  derision,  the  com- 
missioners being  persons  of  no  reputation. 

'  Nicias  was  the  intimate  friend  of  DolabelU.  and  being 
to  accompany  him  in  his  province  of  Syria,  [see  book  xiv. 
letter  9.]  he  had  probably  already  set  out  before  him  on 
that  expedition. 

■  The  text  appears  to  be  faulty  in  this  place.  I  have 
given  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  meaning. 

<  Cicsar.    Bee  book  xiv.  letter  U. 

«  What  follows. 

*  The  text  has  been  supposed  to  be  corrupt.  It  may 
perhaps  relate  to  Cicero's  apprehension  of  Antonius's 
power  and  cruelty,  which  Atticus  may  have  declared  his 
determination  to  abide.  Had  we  Atticus's  letters,  the 
sense  would  probably  be  clear. 

V  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  still  retained  a  powerful  army 
in  Spain.  >  In  retiring  from  Italy. 

7  Canar.    So  before,  letter  4  of  this  book. 
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have  not  yet  seen  Eros,  yet  from  his  letter,  and 
from  what  Tiro  has  ascertained,  I  am  pretty  well 
master  of  his  accounts.  You  say  that  I  ought  to 
borrow  two  hundred  sestertia  (1600/.)  for  five 
months, — that  is,  to  the  first  of  November.  The 
payment  of  the  money  due  from  Quintus  will  fall 
upon  that  day.  I  should  1>e  glad  therefore  (as  Tiro 
assures  me  you  would  nqt  wish  me  to  go  up  to 
Rome  expressly  for  this  purpose)  that,  if  you  do  not 
object  to  such  a  business,  you  would  find  out  from 
whence  the  money  can  be  procured,  and  contract 
for  it  on  my  behalf.  This  is  what  is  wanting  for 
the  present  I  must  inquire  more  particularly 
about  the  balance  from  himself' ;  and  in  this, 
about  the  rents  of  the  dowry*  estate,  which,  if  they 
are  regularly  paid  to  Cicero,  though  I  wish  him  to 
have  a  liberal  allowance,  yet  will  be  nearly  suffi- 
cient for  him.  I  am  aware  that  I  must  also  have 
money  for  my  journey ;  but  the  former  may  be  paid 
out  of  the  estates  as  it  becomes  due ;  what  I  want 
for  myself  must  be  had  at  onoe.  And  though  I 
apprehend  that  he  who  is  afraid  of  mere  shadows^ 
is  driving  on  to  slaughter,  yet  I  shall  not  set  off 
till  my  accounts  are  cleared.  But  whether  they 
are  unravelled  or  not,  I  will  examine  with  you.  I 
have  thought  it  proper  to  write  this  with  my  own 
hand ;  and  have  accordingly  done  so.  About 
Fadius,  as  you  mention  :  but  to  nobody  else '.  I 
shall  hope  to  have  an  answer  from  you  to-day. 


LETTER  XXL 

I  HAVE  to  acquaint  you  that  Qointus,  the 
father,  is  exulting  with  delight;  for  his  son  has 
written  to  say  that  he  had  wished  to  go  over  to  Bru- 
tus for  this  reason ;  that  Antonius  having  pressed 
him  to  get  him  made  dictator,  and  to  occupy  some 
fortress,  he  had  refused  to  do  it ;  and  he  refused 
from  fear  of  vexing  his  father,  from  which  time 
Antonius  had  been  his  enemy.  "  But  afterwards,'' 
says  he,  **  I  recollected  myself  *',  being  apprehensive 
that  in  his  anger  towards  me,  he  might  do  you  " 
some  injury ;  therefore  I  have  pacified  him  ;  and 
indeed  have  received  from  him  a  promise  of  four 
hundred  sestertia  (3200/.)  certain,  with  the  hope  of 
the  rest '/'  Statins  writes  word  that  he  is  desirous 
of  living  with  his  father ;  and,  what  is  surprising, 
he  f  is  fdso  glad  of  it  Did  you  ever  know  a  more 
confirmed  profligate  than  he  is  ^  ?  I  quite  approve 
of  your  hesitation  in  the  affair  of  Can  us  i.  I  had 
suspected  nothing  about  the  debts ;  but  supposed 

X  Bros. 

•  ThiB  appears  to  be  the  same  estate  mentioned  In  letter 
17  of  this  bonk,  and  may  have  been  part  of  Terentia's  dower, 
settled  perhaps  upon  her  son. 

b  Antonlos.    See  letter  17  of  this  book. 

c  See  letter  15  of  this  book. 

d  From  fear  of  irritating  Antonius  he  checked  his  desire 
of  Joining  Brutus.  «  His  father. 

f  What  was  further  necessary  to  discharge  his  debts. 

S  Statiua  himself,  who  was  freed-man  and  steward  to 
Quintus,  and  had,  by  bis  influence  with  the  father,  excited 
the  Jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  son. 

b  This  appears  to  be  said  of  young  Quintus,  whose  story 
Cicero  distrusted,  thinking  that  it  was  a  trick  to  get  money 
from  his  father. 

I  See  book  ziii.  letters  41  and  42,  where  Cana  may  pro- 
bably be  the  daughter  of  Canus  here  mentioned.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  she  was  proposed  as  a  wife  for  young 
Qointus. 


the  dower  J  to  have  been  entirely  repaid.  What  yoa 
defer,  that  you  may  speak  with  me  penonally,  I 
shall  be  anxious  to  hear.  You  may  keep  the  mes> 
senger  as  long  as  you  please  ;  for  I  know  you  are 
busy.  About  Xeno  you  have  managed  admirably. 
I  will  send  you  what  I  am  writing,  as  soon  as  it  is 
finished.  You  mentioned  to  Quintus  that  you  had 
written  to  him  ;  but  nobody  brought  the  letter.  Tiro 
says  that  you  do  not  now  approve  of  Brundiaium  ^, 
and  that  you  talked  sometlung  about  soldiers.  Bat 
I  had  already  fixed  upon  Hydruntum  *.  I  was  in- 
fluenced by  your  five  hours'  passage.  But  what  a 
long  voyage  is  this  "* !  However,  we  will  see  about 
it.  I  received  no  letter  from  you  on  the  21  at ;  for 
now  what  news  is  there  ?  You  will  come  then  as 
soon  as  you  are  able.  I  hasten  my  departure,  that 
Sextus  "  may  not  first  arrive,  whom  they  report  to 
be  on  his  way. 


LETTER  XXII. 

I  REJOicv  with  you  upon  the  departnre^  of 
young  Quintus.  He  will  give  us  no  further 
trouble  p.  I  am  ready  to  believe  that  Pansa  talks 
favourably  ;  for  I  know  that  he  has  always  united 
himself  with  Hirtius.  I  suppose  he  may  be  very 
friendly  towards  Brutus  and  Cassius,  if  he  can 
find  his  advantage  in  it ;  bat  when  will  he  go  near 
them  ?  Likewise  an  enemy  to  Antonius  ;  but 
when  ?  or  why  ?  How  long  are  we  to  be  trifled 
with  <)  ?  I  mentioned  that  Sextus  was  on  his  way, 
not  as  if  he  were  just  at  hand  ;  but  because  he  cer. 
tainly  acts  with  that  view,  and  will  on  no  aocount 
lay  down  his  arms.  If  he  persists,  war  must  be  the 
consequence.  But  here  our  Cytherius'  declares 
that  nobody  but  the  conqueror  shall  live.  What 
will  Pansa  say  to  this  ?  And  if  war  takes  place,  as 
it  seems  probable,  which  will  he  join  ?  But  of 
these  and  other  matters  when  we  meet ;  to-day,  as 
you  intimate,  or  to-morrow. 


LETTER  XXm. 

I  AM  wonderfully  distracted,  yet  vrithout  any 
particular  uneasiness ;  but  a  great  number  of 
things  occur  to  me  both  ways  on  the  subject  of  my 
journey.  **  How  long  is  this  to  last?"  you  will 
say.  As  long  as  there  is  room  for  hesitation, 
which  will  be  till  I  am  fairly  embarked.  If  I  hear 
from  Pansa,  I  will  send  you  both  my  letter  and 
his.  I  am  expecting  Silins,  to  whom  I  will  give* 
the  memoir  I  have  drawn  up^  If  there  is  any 
news,  you  will  acquaint  me  with  it.  I  have  sent  a 
letter  to  Brutus.  If  you  know  anything  about  his 
progress,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  inform  me. 

J  She  may  probably  have  been  divoroed  from  a  f onnar 
husband,  but  with  some  charge  upon  her  dower. 

^  See  letter  20  of  this  book. 

1  The  extremity  of  Italy  nearest  to  Greeceu 

m  From  Puteoli.  »  Sextus  Pompeios. 

o  From  Rome.  P  By  his  intrigues  with  AntonioB. 

q  By  these  inetfeotiuil  professions  of  Pansa. 

T  Meaning  Antonius,  who  was  under  the  oontrdl  of  his 
mistress  Cytheris.    See  book  x.  letter  10. 

•  To  be  transmitted  to  Atticus. 

t  A  short  account  of  the  state  of  public  aflUra.  The 
same  Gredc  word  Is  employed  in  the  same  sense,  book  li. 
letter  1. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICU8. 
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LETTER  XXIV. 

The  messenger  which  I  sent  to  Brutus  returned 
from  his  journey  the  26th.  Servilia  informed 
him  that  Brutus  had  set  out  that  day  at  ten 
o'clock.  I  was  sorry  my  letter  had  not  been 
delivered.  Silius  did  not  come  to  me.  I  drew  up 
that  statement,  and  have  sent  the  account  to  you. 
I  want  to  know  on  what  day  I  may  expect  you. 


LETTER   XXV. 

There  is  great  variety  of  opinions  about  my 
going  abroad,  for  I  have  many  visitors.  But  lee 
me  beg  you  to  take  this  matter  into  consideratioa 
It  is  a  thing  of  some  importance.  Do  you  approve 
it,  if  I  think  of  returning  by  the  Ist  of  January  ? 
My  mind  is  evenly  balanced,  yet  so  that  I  incline 
to  go,  provided  my  conduct  gives  no  offence.  And 
yon  have  also  ably  pointed  out  the  day,  that  was 
formerly  held  sacred;  that  is,  the  mysteries". 
Bat  however  this  may  be,  accident  must  regulate 
my  determination  about  the  journey.  Let  me 
therefore  continue  to  doubt.  For  a  winter  voyage 
is  an  odious  thing ;  which  was  the  reason  of  my 
asking  you  about  the  day  of  the  mysteries.  I 
think,  as  you  say,  that  I  shall  see  Brutus.  I  mean 
to  go  from  hence  the  last  day  of  the  month. 


LETTER   XXVL 

I  SEE  that  you  have  done  everything  about 
Quintus's  business  ;  yet  he  is  uneasy  and  doubtful 
whether  he  should  humour  Lepta,  or  shake  Silius's 
credit.  I  have  heard  say  that  L.  Piso  wishes  to  get 
away  on  some  appointment  under  a  forged  decree 
of  the  senate.  I  should  like  to  know,  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  it.  The  messenger,  whom  I  told  you 
I  had  sent  to  Brutus  at  Ana^ninum,  returned  on 
the  night  previous  to  the  first  of  the  month,  bring- 
ing me  a  letter,  in  which  there  was  one  thing  incon- 
sistent with  his  consummate  good  sense ;  that  is, 
that  he  wanted  me  to  attend  his  games*.  I 
replied,  that  in  the  first  place  I  was  already  set  out, 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  in  my  power ;  in  the  next 
place,  that  it  would  be  very  strange  Ifor  me,  who 
have  never  gone  to  Rome  at  all  since  this  assump- 
tion of  arms^,  and  that,  not  so  much  in  consider, 
ation  of  my  danger,  as  of  my  diguity,  suddenly  to 
come  up  to  the  games.  For  at  such  a  time  to  ex- 
hibit the  games  is  quite  right  for  him, — ^it  is  part 
of  his  duty  ;  but  as  it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  see 
them,  so  neither  is  it  becoming.  I  am  indeed  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  that  they  should  be  exhibited, 
and  should  be  well  received,  which  I  trust  will  be 
the  case ;  and  I  entreat  you  to  let  me  know  from 
the  very  beginning  how  they  go  off,  and  afterwards 
to  pursue  the  detail  through  each  succeeding  day. 
But  enough  about  the  games.     The  rest  of  his  let- 

n  See  the  conclusion  of  book  v.,  also  the  last  sentences  of 
book  vi.  letter  1.  It  was  perhaps  deemed  a  profanation  to 
travel,  or  to  transact  any  unnecessary  business,  at  the  time 
of  this  solemn  festival,  which  I  conceive  must  be  the  same 
that  In  the  passage  referred  to  in  the  sixth  book  is  called 
"  the  Roman  Mysteries." 

▼  See  letters  10  and  19  of  this  book. 

^  See  letters  18  and  19  of  this  book. 


ter  sometimes  inclines  one  way,  sometimes  another; 
yet  emits  occasional  sparks  of  vigour.  That  you  may 
judge  for  yourself  what  to  think  of  it,  I  send  you 
a  copy  of  the  letter,  though  my  messenger  informed 
me  that  he  had  also  brought  a  letter  from  Brutus 
for  you,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  you  from 
Tusculanum.  I  have  so  arranged  my  journey  as  to 
be  at  Puteoli  the  7th  of  July  ;  for  I  wish  to  em- 
bark as  soon  as  I  can,  yet  so  as  to  use  all  human 
precaution  in  my  voyage.  You  may  relieve  M. 
^lius  from  all  further  care.  He  wants  permission 
to  make  some  excavations  at  the  extremity  of  his 
property,  which  are  to  pass  under  ground,  and  to 
be  subject  to  certain  service*.  Let  him  know  that 
I  have  long  since  objected  to  it,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  an  equivalent  to  me.  But,  as  you  say  to 
me,  let  it  be  expressed  with  all  gentieness  ;  and  so 
as  rather  to  relieve  him  from  all  further^  care,  than 
to  let  him  suppose  that  I  am  at  all  offended.  I  beg 
you  likewise  to  speak  freely  with  Cascelius  upon 
that  subject  of  Tullius  7.  It  is  a  small  concern*; 
but  you  have  very  properly  adverted  to  it.  It  was 
conducted  with  too  much  craftiness.  If  he  had 
any  way  imposed  upon  me,  which  he  was  near 
doing,  unless  you  had  ill-naturedly  •  stepped  in,  I 
should  have  been  very  angry.  However  it  may  be 
therefore,  I  wish  the  business  to  be  stopped. 
Remember  ♦  *  ♦ »»  You  will  take  care  to  give  pos- 
session to  the  person  for  whom  Cerellia  applies, 
at  the  highest  price  which  was  offered  at  the  sale. 
I  think  this  was  three  hundred  and  eighty  sestertia 
(3000/.).  If  there  is  any  news,  or  if  you  foresee 
anything  that  is  likely  to  happen,  I  ^ould  wish 
you  to  write  to  me  as  often  as  possible.  Remem- 
ber to  make  my  excuse  to  Varro,  as  I  desired  yon, 
for  my  backwardness  in  writing.  I  hope  Mundus 
will  trim  his  opponents  Let  me  know  (for  you 
are  curious  about  such  things)  what  M.  Ennius 
has  done  respecting  the  wiU.  From  Arpinas, 
July  2d. 


LETTER  XXVII. 

I  AM  pleased  that  you  should  persuade  me  to 
do  what  I  had  already  done  of  my  own  accord  the 
day  before.  For  by  the  same  messenger  who  took 
my  letter  to  you  on  the  2nd,  I  wrote  also  to  Sestius 
in  terms  of  great  regard.  He  does  kindly  to  follow 
me  to  Puteoli,  but  his  complaint  is  unreasonable. 
For  it  was  not  so  much  my  business  to  wait  for 

«  I  have  given  what  appeared  to  me  the  meet  natural 
interpretation  of  this  passage,  whioh  is  very  obscure  and 
probably  much  corrupted. 

7  By  comparison  with  letter  S9  of  this  book,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  relates  to  some  interest  of 
money  due  to  Cicero. 

*  After  the  sentence  relating  to  TuUius ;  whioh  seems 
to  be  inserted  without  any  other  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding, than  what  may  have  arisen  from  its  place  in 
Atticus's  letter ;  he  seenut  here  to  revert  to  the  subject  of 
M.  iKlius's  request,  whioh  Atticus  may  have  been  the  first 
to  mention. 

•  This  I  understand  to  be  said  in  Jest ;  the  notice  which 
Atticus  had  taken  of  the  business  having  thwarted  JSUus's 
designs. 

b  The  text  is  too  much  corrupted  to  be  intelligible. 

c  The  text  is  here  likewise  either  deficient,  or  too  con- 
cise to  admit  of  any  certain  interpretation  in  our  ignorance 
of  the  circumstances.  The  name  ooours  again  in  letter  99 
of  this  book. 
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him  on  his  return  from  Cosanum,  as  his,  either 
not  to  go  till  he  had  seen  me,  or  to  come  back 
sooner.  For  be  knew  I  was  anxious  to  set  off,  and 
had  written  to  say  that  he  would  come  to  me  at 
Tusculanum.  I  am  troubled  at  the  tears  you  shed 
upon  leaving  me  *.  If  you  had  done  so  in  my 
presence,  I  might  possibly  have  changed  altogether 
my  resolution  of  going.  But  I  like  the  hope, 
with  which  you  consoled  yourself,  of  our  soon 
meeting  again,  which  expectation  is  indeed  my 
greatest  support.  You  shall  have  no  want  of  let- 
ters. I  will  inform  you  of  everything  relating  to 
Brutus.  I  shall  very  soon  send  you  my  treatise 
upon  Glory,  and  I  will  make  out  something  in  the 
manner  of  Heraclides,  which  may  lie  by  in  your 
closet.  I  remember  about  Plancus.  Attica  has 
reason  to  complain*.  Your  information  about 
Bacchis,  ^pd  about  the  chaplets  on  the  statues, 
was  highly  acceptable ;  and  I  trust  you  will  here- 
after omit  nothing,  not  only  of  so  great,  but  of 
ever  so  little  interest.  I  shall  not  forget  Herodes 
and  Mettius,  and  everything,  which  I  can  but  sus- 
pect will  be  agreeable  to  you.  O  disgraceful  son 
of  your  sister  !  He  arrived  as  I  was  writing  this, 
about  sunset,  while  we  were  at  dinner. 


LETTER  XXVin. 

As  I  wrote  you  word  yesterday,  I  have  settled  to 
get  to  Puteolanum '  on  the  7th.  There  I  shall 
hope  to  hear  daily  from  you,  especially  upon  the 
subject  of  the  games  t ;  of  which  yon  must  also 
send  an  account  to  Brutus.  I  sent  yon  yesterday 
a  copy  of  a  letter  I  had  from  him,  which  I  was 
hardly  able  to  understand  ^.  Make  my  excuses  to 
my  Attica,  so  that  all  the  blame  may  rest  upon 
you;  and  assure  her  that  I  have  by  no  means 
<*  brought  away  with  me  all  my  affection.''  < 


LETTER  XXIX. 

I  SEND  you  Brutus' s  letter  J.  Good  gods! 
What  a  want  of  resource  1    You  will  see  when  you 

d  Uncertain  If  they  should  ever  meet  again  in  auch  dis- 
tracted times. 

«  He  might  perhaps  have  sent  her  no  message  by 
Atticus. 

'  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  inserting  this  word  In  the 
place  of  "  Tuaoulanum,*'  which  Is  found  In  all  the  editions. 
The  alteration  is  very  slight,  and  lonply  warranted  by 
tracing  Cicero's  progress  from  the  evidence  of  his  other 
letters.  For  he  appears  to  have  gone  from  Puteoli  on  the 
30th  of  June  [letter  2ft  of  this  book]  to  Arpinas  July  2 
[letter  26],  and  thence  to  Tueculannm  July  3  [letter  28], 
where  he  took  leave  of  Attlcos  [letter  27],  and  from 
whence  we  find  him  at  Formie  July  6  [letter  89]  on  his 
way  back  to  PuteoU  July  7  [book  xvL  letter  1],  where  he 
was  to  embark. 

S  See  letter  26  of  this  book. 

»» It  is  said  letter  26  of  this  book  that  BrutuS*  senti- 
ments incline  *'  Bometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another;" 
80  that  here  we  are  to  understand  Cicero  as  hardly  know- 
ing what  conclusion  to  draw  respecting  the  measures  he 
would  pursue.  The  same  meaning  is  attached  to  the  word 
inUrpretari  in  letter  19  of  this  book. 

I  The  concluding  expression  may  probably  be  copied 
from  mme  letter  of  Attica's. 

J  Probably  another  letter  subsequent  to  that  mentioned 
in  letter  26  of  this  book. 


read  it.  Respecting  the  celebration  of  Bratos's 
games  I  agree  with  you.  You  need  not  go  to  M. 
^lius's  house ;  but  speak  to  him  ^  when  you 
meet  him.  About  the  six  per  cent,  from  Tnlliua 
you  may  employ  M.  Axianus,  as  you  mention. 
Your  transaction  with  Cosianus  is  well  managed ; 
and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that  you  attend  to 
your  own  concerns  as  well  as  mine.  I  am  glad  my 
lieutenancy  ^  is  approved.  May  the  gods  accom- 
plish what  you  promise  ■  I  For  what  is  there 
that  I  prefer  to  my  friends.'  Though  I  have  mj 
fears  about  her  °,  whom  you  except.  When  I  have 
seen  Brutus,  I  will  write  you  a  fuU  account.  I 
wish  it  may  be  true  about  Plancus  and  Decinana  ^. 
I  do  not  like  Sextus's  throwing  away  his  shield  '. 
Tell  me  if  you  know  anything  about  Mnndas.  I 
have  replied  to  all  your  observations ;  now 
hear  mine.  Quintus  the  son  is  come  to  con- 
duct me  to  Puteoli.  A  ikmous  citizen  I  yon 
might  call  him  Favonius,  or  Asinius.  He  did  it 
for  two  reasons ;  to  attend  me,  and  to  make  his 
peace  with  Brutus  and  Cassius.  But  what  say 
you  ?  For  I  know  you  are  well  acquainted  vrith 
the  Othos.  He  says  that  he  is  going  to  take  to 
himself  Julia  i  :  for  a  divorce  is  settled.  His 
father  asked  me  what  was  said  of  her.  I  replied, 
that  I  had  heard  nothing  (for  I  did  not  know  why  he 
asked),  excepting  what  related  to  her  features,  and 
to  her  parentage.  But  why  ?  said  I.  Upon  which 
he  told  me  that  his  son  wished  to  marry  her. 
Then  I,  notwithstanding  my  abhorrence,  yet  said 
that  I  did  not  suppose  the  reports  to  be  true.  It  is 
his  object  (for  this  is  it)  to  give  our  nephew  nothing. 
She  will  have  him  without  regarding  his  father.  I 
suspect  however  that  the  young  man  dreams  as 
usuaL  But  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  make 
inquiry,  which  you  can  easily  do,  and  let  me 
know. 

I  beseech  you,  what  is  this  ?  After  I  had  sealed 
my  letter,  some  persons  from  Formise,  who  were 
dining  with  me,  told  me  they  had  seen  PUncns. 
him  who  is  engaged  about  Buthrotum ',  the  day 
previous  to  my  writing  this,  that  is,  on  the  5th, 
dejected  and  without  his  trappings ;  and  that  the 
servants  said,  that  he  and  his  colonists  '  had 
been  turned  out  by  the  Buthrotians.  Well  done  I 
But  I  beg  you  to  write  me  an  account  of  the  whole 
business. 


k  See  letter  26  of  this  book. 

1  See  letter  11  of  this  book. 

n  Probably  that  he  would  see  him  in  Greece. 

n  This  may  mean  Pllia.  or  Attica,  whose  health  might 
prevent  them  from  travelling. 

o  Plancus  and  I>eclmu8  Brutus  bad  been  nominated  by 
Caesar  consuls  elect  for  the  year  after  Ilirtius  and  Fsosa. 
They  now  oommanded  one  the  further,  the  other  the 
nearer  Gaul.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  time  Plancns  had 
declared  his  determination  to  Join  Decimus  Brutus  against 
AntoniuSi 

P  It  was  proverbially  disgraceful  for  one  '*  to  throw  away 
his  shield  ;"  which  means  horo  "  giving  up  the  cause.** 
[See  book  xvi.  letter  I.]  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  expres- 
sion may  have  been  borrowed  from  Atticos. 

4  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  she  was  married  to  otne  oCthe 
Othos. 

r  To  make  a  distribution  of  lands  In  Epirus.  See  Ap- 
pendlx.  He  Is  so  distinguished,  as  being  a  diifisrent  per- 
son from  that  Plancus,  who  was  before  mentioned  in  this 
letter. 

■  Those  who  came  to  take  possession  of  the  lands. 


TO  TITUS  POxMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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BOOK  XVI. 


LETTER  I. 


I 


I  ARRiWD  at  PateoUmum  the  7th  of  July,  and 
write  this  the  following  day  on  my  way  to  Brotua 
at  Nesia  ^  But  while  I  was  at  dinner  the  day  I 
got  here,  Eros  delivered  to  me  your  letter.  Is  it 
80  ?  In  the  edict  for  proclaiming  the  games,  is  the 
month,  instead  of  Quintilis,  called  July,  according 
to  the  new  name  given  to  it  in  honour  of  Caesar  **  ? 
May  the  gods  confound  those  *  people !  But  we  may 
storm  the  whole  day.  Can  anything  he  more  dis- 
graceful than  the  adoption  of  the  term  "  July  *'  by 
Bmtus  ?  I  turn  therefore  to  my  own  duty,  and 
"  let  us  leave  this,"  as  it  is  said  *,  for  I  see  no 
help.  But  pray,  what  is  it  I  hear  about  the  settlers 
of  Bnthrotum  being  cut  to  pieces  *■  ?  And  what  is 
the  meaning  of  Plancus's  going  in  such  haste  (for 
so  I  heard)  day  and  night  ?  I  want  much  to  know 
the  truth.  I  am  very  glad  that  my  going  is  ap- 
proved. It  is  no  wonder  if  the  Dymeans  y,  after 
being  driven  from  their  possessions,  should  infest 
the  sea ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  my  staying 
here  would  be  thought  proper  '.  There  may  be  some 
security  in  sailing  in  company  with  Brutus  ;  but  1 
apprehend  his  vessels  are  very  small.  However,  I 
shall  presently  know,  and  will  write  to  you  to- 
morrow. I  imagine  it  was  a  false  alarm  about 
Ventidius  *.  With  regard  to  Sextus  ^,  it  is  held  for 
certain  that  he  does  not  take  up  arms.  If  this  is 
true,  I  see  that  without  a  civil  war  we  are  to  be  made 
slaves.  How  then  ?  The  first  of  January  affords 
us  hope  in  Pansa.  Mere  illusion  !  In  the  wine 
and  indolence  of  these  people?  From  the  210 
sestertia*^  (1680/.)  Cicero  s  accounts  may  very  well 
be  liquidated.  For  Ovius  is  recently  come  from 
thence,  and  details  many  circumstances  which  give 

*  A  small  igland  not  far  from  Puteoli,  where  the  younger 
LucoUus,  a  relation  of  Bnitnm  had  a  villa. 

»  In  order  to  make  this  intelligible  to  the  Engliah  reader, 
I  have  thought  it  neoeesary  thus  to  paraphraae  what  in  the 
original  is  contained  in  two  words.  I  have  throughout 
adopted  the  English  dates;  and  in  general  the  monthii 
have  the  some  denominations  in  both  languages ;  except- 
ing that  July  and  August  used  to  be  called  Q,uintllia  and 
8ex tills ;  till  the  first  was  altered  in  honour  of  Julius  Caraar 
a  little  before  his  death,  the  other  afterwards  in  honour  of 
Augustus. 

▼  The  Ciesarian  ISMtion,  by  whom  this  date  is  supposed 
to  have  been  inserted  in  the  proclamation. 

^  This  text  has  been  variously  tortured.  Without  alter- 
ing the  reading  of  the  manuscripts,  I  understand  iwfiw 
to  be  taken  firom  Homer  II.  ii.  836,  where  Thersites  8ay»— 
*'i.et  us  leave  this  man.'*  Nothing  is  more  common  in 
these  letters  than  such  partial  quotations.  The  et  preced- 
ing the  Greek  word,  I  take  to  be  part  of  the  Latin  text. 

>  See  book  xv.  letter  29. 

7  These  were  pirates  subdued  by  Poropelus,  and  planted 
at  Dyme  in  Greece ;  from  whence  they  had  subsequently 
been  expelled  by  Cipsar. 

>  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning ;  which  a  literal  trans- 
lation would  hardly  have  conveyed. 

•  That  he  was  advancing  with  troops  to  support  Anto- 
niiis. 

i*  Sextus  Pompeius.  See  book  xvL  letter  59. 
<^  This  may  perhaps  be  the  sum  borrowed,  which,  book 
XV.  letter  20,  was  in  round  numbers  called  200  sestertia. 


me  pleasure.  Among  the  rest  this  is  not  amiss, 
that  he  was  authoriseid  to  assure  me  his  allowance 
was  amply  sufficient ;  that  72  sestertia  (580/.)  were 
sufficient,  fully  and  entirely ;  but  that  Xeno  doled 
it  out  sparingly  and  reluctantly,  that  is,  by  little  at 
a  time.  W^t  you  have  transmitted  beyond  the 
rents  of  the  houses  *,  may  be  placed  to  that  year, 
upon  which  fell  the  additional  expense  of  his 
journey  ;  and  in  future,  dating  from  the  first  of 
April «,  let  his  allowance  be  raised  to  80  sestertia 
(640/.) ;  for  the  houses  now  produce  so  much. 
But  it  must  be  considered  what  should  be  done 
when  he  returns  to  Rome,  for  I  do  not  think  that 
mother-in-law  ^  can  be  tolerated.  I  rejected  the 
proposal  through  the  tall  Pindarus  ',  Now  hear 
for  what  purpose  I  have  sent  the  messenger. 
Quintus  the  son  promises  me  that  he  will  be  a 
very  Cato  ;  and  both  the  father  and  the  son  have 
been  urgent  with  me  to  commend  him  to  you ; 
yet  BO,  that  you  might  only  give  credit  to  him 
when  you  should  be  satisfied  from  your  own  know- 
ledge.  I  shall  give  him  a  letter  agreeable  to  his 
own  wishes ;  but,  that  you  may  not  be  moved  by 
it,  I  write  this  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  you  that 
I  am  not  moved  myself.  The  gods  grant  that  he 
may  fulfil  what  he  promises  !  It  would  be  a  gene- 
ral joy.  But  I  say  no  more.  He  sets  out  from 
hence  the  9th.  For  he  says  there  is  an  assignment 
for  the  15th,  and  that  he  is  severely  pressed.  You 
will  reguUte  by  my  letter  the  manner  in  which  you 
are  to  answer  him.  1  will  write  more  when  I  have 
seen  Brutus,  and  send  back  Eros.  I  admit  the 
excuse  of  my  Attica,  and  love  her  dearly.  My 
compliments  to  her  and  to  Pilia. 


LETTER  UK 
{Grav.  V.) 
Brutus  is  already  expecting  to  hear  from  you. 
What  I  told  him  of  Attius^s  "^Tereus*''  was  not  new; 
but  he  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  *'  Brutus^'' 
However,  some  rumour  had  reached  him  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  Grecian  games''  had  not  been  well 

d  See  book  xii.  letter  32. 

«  See  book  xv.  letter  IS. 

f  The  mother  of  some  lady  proposed  as  a  match  for  the 
young  Cicero.' 

S  FYobably  some  freed-man  of  large  stature  belonging  to 
this  lady. 

^  This  is  probably  the  letter  which  was  taken  by  young 
Quintus,  and  which  I  have  thought  fit  to  place  the  second 
in  this  book,  having  apparently  been  written  on  the  even- 
ing of  July  8,  after  his  visit  to  Brutus  in  company  with 
young  Quintus.  The  behaviour  of  both  parties  at  that  visit, 
may  have  given  Cicero  additional  confidence  in  his  nephew's 
professions ;  which  afterwards  proved  to  be  sincere. 

t  See  the  next  letter. 

J  Another  play  by  the  same  author. 

^  The  people  were  entertained  for  several  days  together, 
during  which  time  there  were  a  variety  of  exhibitions, 
and,  among  the  rest,  what  are  here  denominated  Grecian 
games,  which  were  probably  the  contests  of  the  Athlete 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks. 
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attended ;  which  did  not  surprise  me ;  for  yon 
know  my  opinion  of  them^  Now  hear  what  is 
better  than  all.  Qaintos  has  passed  several  days 
with  me ;  and  if  I  wished  it,  would  even  have  staid 
longer :  but,  while  he  was  here,  you  cannot  believe 
how  much  he  delighted  me  in  every  respect ;  par- 
ticularly in  that"*  wherein  I  was  least  satisfied. 
For  he  is  so  entirely  changed  by  means  of  some 
writings  which  I  had  in  hand,  and  by  repeated  con- 
versation and  instruction,  that  he  will  in  future 
be  disposed  towards  the  republic  as  we  could  wish. 
Having  not  only  assured  me,  but  persuaded  me  of 
his  sincerity,  he  has  been  very  earnest  with  me  to 
vouch  to  you  for  bis  conducting  himself  in  a  man- 
ner honourable  both  to  you  and  to  me.  And  he 
does  not  ask  you  immediately  to  trust  him ;  but 
when  you  are  thoroughly  satisfied,  then  to  give  him 
your  affection.  Unless  he  had  convinced  me,  and 
I  had  believed  what  I  tell  you  to  be  certain,  I 
should  not  have  done  what  I  am  going  to  mention. 
For  I  took  the  young  man  with  me  to  Brutus,  who 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  what  I  relate,  that  he 
gave  full  credit  to  it  himself,  and  refused  to  accept 
me  as  a  voucher;  but  commending  him,  spake 
most  kindly  of  you ;  and  upon  taking  leave  of  him, 
embraced  and  kissed  him.  Therefore,  though  I 
have  more  reason  to  congratulate  you  than  to  ask 
you,  yet  I  do  ask  that  if  heretofore  he  appears  to 
have  been  guilty  of  some  indiscretions  owing  to  the 
infirmity  of  youth,  you  will  believe  that  he  has 
renouncied  them ;  and  trust  me  when  I  add,  that 
your  authority  will  have  great,  or  rather  the  greatest, 
effect  in  confirming  his  resolution.  Having  several 
times  thrown  out  to  Brutus  my  design  of  sailing  in 
his  company,  he  did  not  seem  to  catch  at  it,  as  I 
had  expected.  I  thought  him  absorbed ;  which 
indeed  is  the  case,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the 
games.  But  on  my  return  home,  Cn.  Lucceius, 
who  sees  a  great  deal  of  Brutus,  informed  me 
that  he  delayed  his  voyage,  not  from  irresolution, 
but  waiting  if  any  chance  should  arise.  I  there- 
fore doubt  whether  I  should  go  to  Venusia,  and 
there  wait  to  hear  about  the  troops.  If  they  are 
not  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  some  suppose,  I  may 
go  to  Hydruntum.  If  neither'*  is  safe,  I  shall 
return  to  this  pUce.  Do  you  think  I  am  jesting"  ? 
May  I  die  if  anybody  keeps  me  besides  you.  For 
only  look  round — But  I  blush  to  say  it  before  your 
face.  How  charmingly  are  the  days  pointed  out  in 
Lepidus's'  auspices ;  and  how  oonvenientiy  for  the 
purpose  of  my  return !  I  derive  from  your  letter  a 
great  encouragement  to  set  out.  And  I  wish  I 
may  see  you  there  4.  But  as  you  shall  think  most 
advantageous'.  I  am  expecting  Nepos's'  letter. 
Is  he  desirous  to  possess  my  writings,  who  con- 

i  That  they  are  undeaervlng  of  attention.    This  appears 
from  the  Familiar  Epistleo.— Ep.  Fam.  vil.  1. 
"■  His  attachment  to  Antonius. 
"  Neither  Brundisium  nor  Hydmntnm. 

•  This  may  perhaps  allude  to  some  letter  from  Attlcns 
adverting  to  hook  zv.  letter  27,  in  which  Cicero  had  ex- 
pressed his  oonoem  at  parting  from  him. 

p  LepiduB  was  chief  pontifex  at  this  time ;  in  which 
capacity  he  appointed  the  days  for  the  augurs  to  take  the 
auspices,  and  Cicero,  it  will  be  recollected,  belonged  to  the 
college  of  augurs. 

4  In  Greece. 

r  Meaning  that  he  would  not  have  Atticus  go  to  his 
ovm  inconvenience. 

*  Cornelius  Nepos,  who  had  a  great  friendship  with 
Atticus. 


siders  as  unfit  to  be  read  those  subjects  *  of  which 
I  am  most  proud  ?  And  you  say,  **  after  him,  who 
is  irreproachable  " ;"  but  it- is  you  who  are  "  irre- 
proachable," while  he  is  '^  divine."  There  is  no 
collection  of  my  letters ;  but  my  Tiro  has  about 
seventy,  and  some  may  be  got  from  you.  These  I 
must  look  over  and  correct,  and  then  they  shall  be  | 
published  ^. 


LETTER  III. 

{GrtsD,  ii.) 

On  the  10th  I  received  two  letters,  one  hj  my 
own  messenger,  the  other  by  Brutus's.  We  had 
here  a  very  different  report  respecting  the  Batfaro- 
tians.  But  to  this  among  many  other  things  we 
must  submit.  I  send  back  Eros  sooner  than  I  had 
intended,  that  there  may  be  somebody  to  attend  to 
Hortensius ;  and  also  because  he  says  he  has  made 
an  appointment  with  the  knights*.  Hortensius 
however  is  very  unreasonable ;  for  there  is  nothing 
owing  to  him  excepting  from  the  third  instalment', 
which  becomes  due  the  1st  of  August ;  and  of  this 
very  instalment  the  greater  part  has  been  paid  him 
some  time  before  the  day.  But  Eros  will  see  about 
this  on  the  15th.  In  the  case  of  Publilius',  I  think 
there  ought  to  be  no  delay  in  making  the  proper 
assignment.  Yet  when  you  consider  how  far  I 
have  receded  from  my  right,  by  paying  at  onoe  200 
out  of  the  400  sestertia  (3200/.)  and  giving  a  bill 
for  the  remainder,  you  may  mention  to  him,  if  yon 
please,  that  he  ought  to  wait  my  convenience  after 
the  loss  I  have  sustained  in  my  just  cUims.  But 
I  entreat  you,  my  dear  Atticus,  (do  you  observe 
how  I  coax  ?)  as  long  as  you  remain  in  Rome, 
manage,  regulate,  govern  all  my  concerns,  without 
waiting  to  hear  from  me.  For  though  the  balance 
is  quite  sufficient  to  discharge  all  demands,  yet  it 
frequently  happens  that  our  own  debtors  are  not 
punctual  to  their  time.  If  anything  of  this  sort 
should  occur,  let  my  credit  be  of  the  first  con- 
sideration  with  you  :  so  as  to  support  it  by  borrow- 
ing, or  even  by  selling,  if  circumstances  render  it 
necessary.  Brutas  was  much  pleased  with  yonr 
letter.  For  I  was  with  him  several  hours  io  Nests 
soon  after  I  had  received  it.  He  seemed  to  be 
delighted  with  "  Tereus  *,**  and  to  feel  himself  under 
greater  obligation  to  Accius  than  to  Antonius.  For 
myself,  the  more  I  am  pleased  with  the  account, 
the  more  it  excites  my  mdignation  and  vexation, 
that  the  Roman  people  should  employ  their  hands, 
not  in  defending  the  republic,  but  in  applauding  it. 

*  Philosophical  inquiries. 

«  This,  which  is  no  doubt  copied  from  AtttensTB  letter, 
and  there  applied  to  Cicero,  as  Ukewiaa  the  snfaseqaaDt 
expressions,  are  taken  from  Homer. 

V  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Atticus  had  soUdtad  him  to 
publish  a  collection  of  his  lettera 

^  It  is  uncertain  who  are  meant 

K  Should  not  this  be  written  Hordecnios,  who  was  beAire 
stated  to  have  succeeded  to  part  of  Ouvias's  estate  ?  [See 
book  ziiL  letter  46.]  Whoever  he  was,  Cicero  appeava  to 
have  purchased  his  interest  on  oonditlon  of  paying  for  it 
by  three  instalmentai 

r  Brother  to  Cicero's  second  wife,  to  whom,  upon  his 
divorce,  he  was  to  repay  her  fortune.  See  book  xilL  letter 
34. 

*  The  title  of  one  of  Accios's  or  Attins's  plajrs,  in  wfaidi 
the  expressions  in  favour  of  liberty  called  forth  the  plandito 
of  the  populace. 
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The  minds  of  these  men*  appear  to  be  inflamed  to 
such  a  pitch  as  to  unmask  their  wickedness.  Bnt 
however,  if  they  do  but  smart,  let  them  smart  for 
what  they  may*^.  I  am  glad  of  what  you  say,  that 
my  determination^  is  every  day  more  approved; 
and  was  anxiously  expecting  what  you  might  write 
to  me  about  It ;  for  I  meet  with  a  variety  of  opi- 
nions. Indeed  it  was  on  that  account  I  protracted 
mj  stay,  in  order  to  leave  it  open  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. But  now  that  I  am  driven  out  with  a  pitch- 
fork, I  Ihink  of  proceeding  to  Brundisium ;  for  it 
will  be  easier  and  more  practicable  to  avoid  the 
troops  <*  than  the  pirates,  who  are  reported  to  be 
seen  abroad.  Sestius  was  expected  on  the  tenth*, 
but  he  is  not  come,  so  far  as  I  know.  Cassius  has 
arrived  with  his  little  fleet.  As  soon  as  I  have 
seen  him,  I  mean  to  go  on  the  1 1th' to  Pompd- 
anum,  thence  to  Acculanum,  and  so  on.  It  is  as  I 
supposed  about  Tutiav.  The  report  of  ^butius^ 
I  do  not  believe ;  I  do  not  however  care  about  it 
any  more  than  you.  I  have  written  to  Plancus 
and  Oppius*  because  you  desired  me ;  but  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  deliver  the  letters,  unless  you 
choose  it.  For  after  having  done  for  you  every- 
thing in  their  power,  I  am  afraid  they  will  think  my 
recommendation  superfluous;  especially  Oppius, 
whom  I  know  to  be  entirely  in  your  interests.  But, 
as  you  like.  Since  you  wri^  word  that  you  shall 
winter  in  Epirus,  it  wiU  be  a  great  kindness  to  me 
if  you  go  thither  before  the  time  that  1  must  by 
your  advice  return  into  Italy.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  as  often  as  possible  ;  if  about  things  of  little 
moment,  by  any  messenger  you  may  find  ;  but  if 
there  is  anything  of  more  importance,  send  some- 
body from  your  house.  If  I  get  ssife  to  Brun- 
disium, I  shall  set  about  my  Heraclidean  worki ;  I 
have  sent  you  the  treatise  upon  Glory.  You  will 
keep  it  locked  up,  as  usual ;  but  let  select  passages 
be  marked,  which  Saivius  ^  may  read  to  your  guests, 
when  he  has  a  good  audience.  These  books  please 
me  much ;  I  would  rather  hear  that  they  pleased 
you.     Again  and  again  farewelL 


LETTER   IV. 

{Grav.  iii.) 

You  have  done  wisely  (for  I  am  now  writing 

in  answer  to  the  letter  which  you  sent  me  after 

meeting  Antonius  at  Tibar).     Wisely  I  say  in 

giving  way  to  him,  and  even   being  forward   to 

•  Antoniiifl'8  party. 

^  The  original  is  from  Airanioa.— Tuio.  Ditp.  iv.  Sa 

c  Of  going  abroad. 

d  VThich  were  expected  from  Macedonia  to  strengthen 
Antonina'a  army. 

e  The  day  on  which  Ciceit)  writes. 

'  There  aeema  to  be  no  doubt  that  what  is  in  the  manu- 
scripts  T.  KaL,  should  be  v.  Id. 

ff  VThat  this  alludes  to  is  not  known. 

k  This  is  unknown. 

<  On  the  subject  of  Buthrotum. 

J  After  the  manner  of  Heraclides.  See  book  xv.  letter  4. 

^  A  fraed'man  of  Attiona  employed  in  hia  library,  [aae 
book  xiii.  letter  44,]  and  in  reading  to  him  during  aome 
part  of  hia  dinner ;  which  Com.  Nepos  informa  na  waa  hia 
constant  practice.  It  seema  to  have  been  a  frequent  prac- 
tice not  only  among  the  ancient  Greeka  and.Romaua,  but 
also  in  more  recent  times ;  and  was  probably  only  diaoon> 
tinned  upon  the  ea^y  acquirement  of  booka  conaequent  on 
the  invention  of  printing. 


thank  him^     For  as  you  rightly  observe,  we  can 
more  easily  bear  the  loss  of  our  public  rights  than 
of  our  private  ones.    When  you  say  that  you  are 
more  and  more  pleased  with   **  O  Titus,'^  &c.  ■", 
you  give  me  f^sh  spirits  to  write.    In  your  expec- 
tation of  seeing  Eros,  and  not  empty-handed  i',  I  am 
glad  that  you  have  not  been  disappointed.    But 
what  I  have  sent  you  is  the  same  treatise  retouched ; 
and  indeed  it  is  the  original  itself  in  many  places 
interpolated  and  amended.    When  it  has  been 
transcribed   on  large  paper,  you  may  read  it  in 
private  to  your  guests.     But  ss  you  love  me,  show 
yourself  cheerful  and  entertain  them  well,  lest  they 
vent  upon  me  the  displeasure  they  may  feel  towards 
you®.    I  wish  that  what  I  hear  of  Cicero  may  be 
true.     I  shall  know  about  Xeno,  when  I  am  there ' ; 
though  I  cannot  suppose  that  he  would  do  anything 
either    inattentively   or   illiberally.      RespiBcting 
Herodes,  I  will  do  as  you  desire ;  and  what  you 
mention,  I  will  learn  from  Saufeius  and  Xeno. 
On  the  subject  of  Quintus  the  son,  I  am  glad  the 
letter  S  which  I  sent  by  my  messenger,  was  delivered 
to  you  previously  to  that  which  he  took  himself; 
though  you  would  not  have  been  deceived.    Never- 
theless— But  I  am  anxious  to  know  what  he  said  to 
you  and  you  to  him ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that 
each  behaved  in  his  own  manner.;    I  hope  to 
receive  the  account  by  Curius  ;  who,  amiable  as  he 
is  himself  and  beloved  by  me,  yet  derives  a  great 
additional  regard  from  your  recommendation.    I 
have  replied  to  your  letter.    Now  hear  what  I  am 
persuaded  is  unnecessary  to  be  written,  but  yet  I 
write.     Many  considerations  affect  me    on  my 
departure,  and  most  of  all,  that  I  am  separated 
from  you.     Besides,  I  dislike  the  trouble  of  a 
voyage,  unsuitable  not  only  to  my  age,  but  also  to 
my  character.    And  the  time  of  my  departure  has 
something  absurd  ui  it ;  for  I  leave  a  state  of  peace, 
to  come  back  to  war  ;  and  the  interval  that  might 
be  spent  among  my  small  estates,  in  convenient 
and  sufficiently  pleasant  houses,  I  am  going  to 
waste  in  travelling.     My  consolation  is  that  I  shall 
either  be  of  service  to  Cicero,  or  shall  be  able  to 
judge  what  advantage  is  to  be  expected.    Then  you, 
as  I  hope,  and  as  you  promise*  will  jpresently  be 
there.     If  this  happens,  everything  will  go  better 
with  me.    But  I  am  much  vexed  about  the  balance 
of  my  accounts.     For  though  it  is  all  clear,  yet 
Dolabella's  debt  being  entered  among  them,  and 
bis  assignees  total  strangers  to  me,  I  feel  anxious 
about  it ;  so  that  among  all  my  troubles  nothing 
vexes  me  more.    Therefore  I  do  not  think  I  have 
done  wrong  in  having  written  to  Balbus  more 
openly,  that  if  anything  of  the  kind  should  happen, 
and  the  payments  should  not  correspond,  he  might 
assist  me ;  likewise  in  having  desired  you  in  the 
event  of  such  ^  an  accident  to  communicate  with 
1  Antoniua  may  have  agreed  to  acknowledge  Atticua'a 
payment  in  exemption,  or  partly  in  exemption,  of  farther 
demanda  upon  Buthrotum.    With  this  the  following  aen- 
tenoe  very  well  agrees ;  meaning,  that  he  did  right  to  thank 
Antoniua  for  hia  private  aervloes,  notwithstanding  the 
public  wronga  entailed  upon  the  atate.    Ru  publica  and 
ret/amiliaris,  are  here  oppoeed  to  each  other. 

»  These  words  are  the  beginning  of  Ctoero'a  treatise  upon 
"  Old  Age." 

n  That  is,  with  acme  oompoeition  of  Cicero*a.  The  words 
an  probably  Atticua'a. 

o  Lest  they  be  out  of  hmnonr.  and  not  diaposed  to  like 
my  work, 
p  At  Athena.  4  See  letter  1  of  this  book. 
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him ;  which  you  will  do  if  you  see  occasion,  more 
espedally  if  you  go  into  Epirus.  I  write  this  on 
the  point  of  embarking  from  Pompdanum  with 
three  small  vessels  of  ten  oars  each.  Brutus  is 
still  in  Nesis,  Cassius  at  Naples.  Are  you  pleased 
with  Deiotarus,  and  are  you  not  pleased  with 
Hieras  ^  ?  who  having  been  directed  at  the  time 
that  Blesamius  came  to  me  to  do  nothing  without 
consulting  our  fnend  Seztus',  made  no  communi- 
cation to  him  nor  to  any  of  us.  I  long  to  kiss  my 
Attica  for  the  sweet  salutation  she  sent  me  through 
you.  You  will  return  therefore  my  kindest  com- 
pliments to  her,  and  present  them  likewise  to 
Filia. 


LETTER  V. 
(GrtBV.  iv.) 
As  I  told  you  in  the  letter  you  would  receive 
yesterday  or  perhaps  to-day  (for  Quintus*  said  the 
next  day),  I  went  to  Nesis  the  8th.  Brutus  was 
there.  How  he  was  vexed  about  the  7th  of  July' ! 
He  was  wonderfully  disturbed,  and  said  that  he 
should  write  to  desire  that  the  fights  with  the  wild 
beasts,  which  were  to  take  place  the  day  after  the 
ApoUinary  games,  might  be  proclaimed  for  the 
13th  of  Quintilis.  Libo  came  in  and  said  that 
Philo,  Pompeius's  freed-man,  andhisownfreed-man 
Hilarus,  had  arrived  from  Sextus**  with  a.letter  to 
the  consuls,  or  whatever  else  they  are  to  be  called  ". 
He  read  us  a  copy  of  it.  I  said  what  I  thought, 
that  some  few  things  were  irrelevant ;  but  other- 
wise it  was  sufficiently  dignified  and  not  dis- 
respectful. I  only  wanted  to  have  added  that  what 
was  inscribed  to  the  consuls  alone,  should  have 
been  to  the  prstors,  tribunes  of  the  people  and 
senate,  lest  they  should  not  produce  what  had 
been  sent  to  themselves.  They  say  that  Sextus 
was  at  Carthagena  with  only  one  legion  ;  and  that 
he  received  the  account  of  Caesar  the  very  day  on 
which  he  had  taken  the  town  of  Borea  ;  that  after 
taking  the  town  there  was  a  wonderful  expression  of 
joy,  a  change  in  men's  minds,  and  a  concourse  from 
all  parts  ;  but  that  he  returned  to  the  six  legions 
which  he  had  left  in  the  further  part  of  Spain.  To 
Libo  himself  however  he  wrote  word  that  there 
could  be  no  accommodation  unless  he  were  per- 
mitted to  resume  his  own^  house.  .  The  sum  of 
his  demands  was,  that  all  the  armies  should  be  dis- 
missed wherever  they  might  be.  So  much  for 
Sextus.  Respecting  the  Buthrotians,  after  every 
inquiry  I  hear  nothing  certain.  Some  report  that 
the  settlers  were  cut  to  pieces ;  some,  that  Plancus, 
upon  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  had  run  away  and 


4  DeiotsTus  having  been  deprived  of  his  kingdom  of 
Armenia  by  Caeaar,  sent  Hieras  and  Blesamius  his  agents 
to  Rome  to  procnre  its  restitution,  upon  which  occasion 
Cicero  was  his  advocate  with  Cesar.  But  upon  Cesar's 
death  Hieras  seems  to  have  been  the  person  who  secretly 
gained  over  Fulvia,  Antonius's  wife,  and  purchitsed  what 
he  wanted  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  [See  book  xiv.  let- 
ter 12.]  Deiotarus  had  already  seized  hla  dominlona  by 
force,  which  Atticus  may  have  approved. 

'  This  is  supposed  to  be  Sextus  Peducens. 

■  The  son.  *  See  letter  1  of  this  book. 

«  Pompeius. 

V  They  were  not  regularly  chosen,  but  of  Caesar's  ap- 
pointment   See  book  xiv.  letter  9. 

^  Which  had  been  his  fisther's,  and  was  now  occupied 
by  Antonius. 


left  them.  So  that  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  ascertain 
what  the  truth  of  it  is,  unless  you  presently  write 
to  me.  The  going  to  Bmndisium,  about  which  I 
doubted,  seems  to  be  at  an  end ;  for  the  l^ions  > 
are  said  to  be  approaching.  But  this  voyage]^  has 
some  suspicion  of  danger.  Therefore  I  determined 
to  sail  in  company  with  Brutus.  I  found  him 
better  prepared  than  I  had  understood.  For 
Domitius  ■  has  himself  some  good  vessels ;  and 
there  are  besides  some  distinguished  ones  belonging 
to  Sestius,  Bucilianus,  and  others.  For  upon 
Cassius's  fleet,  which  is  quite  a  fine  one,  I  cannot 
reckon  beyond  the  straits  \  It  is  rather  unpleasant 
to  me  that  Brutus  seems  to  be  so  little  inclined  to 
hasten  his  voyage.  He  waits  first  to  hear  the  issue 
of  the  games ;  and  afterwards,  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  means  to  proceed  slowly  and  stop  at  several 
places.  Yet  I  think  it  is  better  to  sail  slowly  than 
not  to  sail  at  all ;  and  if,  when  we  have  made  some 
way,  the  passage  appears  clear  ^,  I  shaU  take 
advantage  of  the  Etesian  winds  ^. 


LETTER  VI. 

Hitherto  (for  I  am  got  as  far  as  Sica's  at  Vibo') 
I  have  sailed  rather  conveniently  than  expedi- 
tiously ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  has  been  per- 
formed by  rowing  ;  there  being  none  of  the  winds 
which  usually  precede  the  Etesian.  It  happened 
also  very  opportunely  that  we  passed  over  the  two 
bays  of  Pestum  and  Vibo,  which  must  be  passed 
with  an  even  course  *.  I  got  to  Sica's  the  eighth 
day  after  I  left  Pompeianum,  having  atayed  one  day 
at  Velia,  where  I  was  much  at  my  ease  at  my 
friend  Thahia's.  I  could  not  have  been  received 
more  hospitably,  especially  in  his  absence.  I 
arrived  at  Sica's  on  the  24th,  where  I  was  quite  at 
home ;  therefore  I  stayed  over  the  next  day.  But 
I  mean  when  1  get  to  Rhegium,  before  I  undertake 
my  longer  passage,  to  consider  whether  I  shall  go 
in  a  heavy  vessel  to  Patras,  or  in  a  light  one  to  the 
Tarentine  Leucopetra ',  and  from  Uience  to  Cor- 
cyra ;  and  if  I  go  in  a  ship  of  burden,  whether  I 
shall  at  once  cross  over  from  the  straits  or  go  by 
way  of  Syracuse.  Upon  this  subject  I  will  write 
to  you  from  Rhegium.  In  truth,  my  Atticus,  I 
often  ask  myself  what  is  the  purpose  of  this  voyage  ? 
Why  am  I  not  with  you?  Why  am  I  not  visiting 
my  own  villas,  those  dear  spots  of  Italy  ?     But  it  is 

s  See  book  xv.  letter  13.  7  From  Puteoli. 

*  See  book  xiii.  letter  48. 

•  The  straits  of  Sicily,  for  Cassius  was  to  piuoeBd  to 
Syria. 

b  From  pirates. 

c  Theee  blew  from  the  north  in  the  mooths  of  Jnly  and 
AuguBt-^Flin.  Hist  Nat.  ii.  47. 

d  See  book  iiL  lettcraS  and  3. 

e  I  have  Buppoeed  with  aome  commentators  that  ti»e 
original  ought  to  be  written  pedOfut  aquUt  and  I  under- 
stand it  to  mean  that  the  ropes,  which  fastened  the  nils 
on  each  side,  were  eqtully  iitretcfaed,  so  that  the  ship 
passed  with  an  even  courseL  It  is  well  known  that  the 
word  pedes  is  applied  to  many  different  things.  So  Horaer 
in  the  construction  of  Ulyaaos'  ship,  ir6Bas  r*i9^fiiff99  hf 
ottTp. — Od.  V.  860. 

f  There  seems  reason  to  believe  this  may  be  the  same 
as  Leuca,  near  Hydruntum,  the  word  Tarentine  bein« 
added  to  distinguish  it  from  another  place  of  the  lAnie 
name  near  Rhegium,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
next  letter. 
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eDOugh,  and  more  than  enough,  to  be  away  from 
yoo.  And  from  what  am  I  fleeing  ?  From  danger  ? 
At  present,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  there  is  none ; 
but  to  this  very  danger  your  authority  calls  me 
back.  For  you  write  word  that  my  going  is  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies  ;  but  on  condition  that  I  return 
before  the  first  of  January,  which  I  certainly  shall 
endeavour  to  do.  For  I  would  rather  be  at  home 
even  with  the  apprehension  of  danger,  than  in 
perfect  security  at  your  Athens.  But  see  how 
I  things  are  likely  to  go  ;  and  either  write  to  me,  or, 
i  what  I  should  like  much  better,  bring  me  word 
I  yourself.  So  much  for  this.  I  hope  you  will  take 
it  in  good  part,  if  I  urge  you  to  a  thing,  in  which 
I  am  persuaded  you  already  take  more  interest 
than  I  do  myself.  Clear  up,  I  entreat  you,  and 
settle  my  accounts.  I  left  a  fair  balance ;  but 
there  is  need  of  some  exertion,  that  my  co-heirs 
may  be  paid  in  full  for  the  Clnvian  estate  '  on  the 
first  of  August.  You  will  see  what  is  to  be  done 
with  Publilius.  He  ought  not  to  press  me,  since  I  do 
not  avail  myself  of  my  right ;  yet  I  wish  him  also  to 
be  fully  satisfied.  But  what  shall  I  say  to  Terentia  ? 
Her  I  would  have  you  pay  even  before  it  is  due,  if 
you  can.  But  if,  as  I  hope,  you  will  quickly  go  to 
Epirus,  I  request  you  previously  to  provide  for 
the  entire  extrication  and  discharge  of  this  debt, 
for  which  I  am  pledged.  But  enough  of  these 
affairs ;  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  it  too  much. 
Now  hear  my  negligence.  I  sent  you  my  treatise 
on  Glory  ;  but  it  has  the  same  preface  as  that  to  the 
third  book  of  the  Academics.  It  arose  from  hence, 
that  I  have  a  whole  volume  of  prefaces,  from  which 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  selecting  one  when  I  begin 
any  new  composition.  So  lately  in  Tusculanum, 
not  recollecting  that  I  had  before  used  that  preface, 
I  introduced  it  into  the  book  which  I  sent  you. 
But  upon  reading  over  the  Academics  in  the  ship, 
I  found  out  my  error.  I  therefore  immediately 
wrote  a  new  preface,  which  I  have  sent  you.  You 
will  accordingly  cut  off  the  former,  and  glue  on 
this^  Give  my  compliments  to  Pilia,  and  to 
Attica,  my  delight  and  darling. 


LETTER  VII. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  having  set  out  from  L^- 
copetra^  from  whence  I  meant  to  pass  over  to 
Greece,  when  I  had  proceeded  about  forty  miles  I 
was  driven  back  by  a  violent  south  wind  to  the 
same  port  of  Leucopetra.  There  while  I  was 
waiting  for  a  fair  wind,  at  the  house  of  my  friend 
Valerius,  so  that  I  was  altogether  at  my  ease  and 
very  comfortable,  there  arrived  some  Rhegians  of 
distinction,  who  had  recently  come  from  Rome, — 
and  among  them  one  who  had  been  staying  with 
our  Brutus  at  Naples.  They  brought  with  them 
the  proclamation  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  said 
there  was  to  be  a  full  senate  on  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber,  and  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  had  written  to  the 

S  See  letter  3  of  this  book. 

l>  These  ezprettlons  show  the  way  praotiaed  by  the 
ancient  Romans  in  regard  to  their  books,  which  consisted 
of  a  long  scroll  of  parchment  divided  transversely  into 
pages,  and  fixed  upon  rollers. 

i  It  appears  by  the  first  Phlllppio  thatCloero  passed  over 
from  Leucopetra  near  Rheglnm  to  Syracuse,  August  1,  and 
the  day  following  set  sail  for  Greece,  but  was  driven  back 
to  Leucopetnu  Hence  he  made  a  second  attempt  to  cross 
the  sea  to  Greece,  but  was  again  obliged  to  return. 


consular  and  praetorian  members  to  request  their 
attendance.  They  reported  that  great  hope  was 
entertained  of  Antonius's  giving  way,  of  some 
accommodation,  and  of  our  friends'  returning  to 
Rome.  They  added  also  that  my  absence  was 
regretted,  and  in  some  degree  blamed.  Upon 
hearing  this,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  aside  all 
thoughts  of  my  voyage,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  I 
never  much  lUced :  but  when  I  read  your  letter  I 
confess  I  was  surprised  that  you  should  so  vehe- 
mently have  changed  your  opinion, — though  I 
concluded  it  was  not  without  good  reason.  Yet  if 
you  were  not  the  adviser  and  promoter  of  my 
going,  at  least  you  were  an  approver  of  it  provided 
I  returned  to  Rome  by  the  1st  of  January.  Thus 
I  should  have  been  away,  while  the  danger  was 
likely  to  be  less,  and  should  have  come  into  the 
very  flame.  But  if  this  was  not  so  prudent,  1  have 
however  no  cause  to  be  displeased ;  for  in  the  first 
place  it  was  done  by  my  own  judgment ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  even  ijf  it  had  been  by  your  adrice, 
what  is  expected  of  one  who  gives  advice,  besides 
integrity?  I  cannot  sufficiently  wonder  at  the 
following  expressions  in  your  letter  : — "  Come 
then,  yon  who  prefer  an  honourable  death  J,  come ; 
will  you  desert  your  country  ?  **  Did  I  desert  it  ? 
Or  did  I  then  appear  to  you  to  desert  it  ?  You 
not  only  did  not  prevent  it,  but  you  even  approved 
of  it.  The  rest  was  still  more  severe;  "  I  wish 
you  would  draw  up  for  me  some  note  to  prove  that 
you  have  done  right."  So  then,  my  Atticus,  does 
my  conduct  stand  in  need  of  defence,  especially 
beifore  you  who  so  strongly  approved  it  ?  Yes,  I 
vrill  compose  an  apology  ;  but  it  shall  be  to  some 
one  of  those  who  disliked  and  dissuaded  my  going. 
Though  what  need  now  of  *'  a  note  ?''  If  I  had 
persevered  there  might  have  been  need :  but  this 
very  want  of  consistency  may  be  objected  to  me. 
No  philosopher,  among  the  many  things  that  have 
been  written  on  questions  of  this  kind,  ever  called 
a  change  of  opinion  by  the  name  of  inconsistency. 
Afterwards  you  go  on  thus  :  "  for  if  this  had  been 
done  by  my  friend  Phaedrus^,  there  would  be  a 
ready  excuse ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  now?"  So 
then,  what  1  have  done  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I 
cannot  approve  it  to  Cato*,  being  fuU  of  guilt  and 
infamy.  I  wish  it  had  appeared  so  to  you  from 
the  b^:inning ;  you  should  have  been  my  Cato,  as 
you  always  are.  This  last  is  the  most  galling  of 
all,  "for  our  Brutus  says  nothing  ;"  that  is,  he 
does  not  venture  to  admonish  a  person  of  my  age. 
I  can  put  no  other,  interpretation  on  these  words  ; 
and  assuredly  so  it  is  :  for  on  the  16th  of  August, 
when  1  had  arrived  at  Velia,  Brutus  heard  of  it, 
being  with  his  ship  off  the  river  Heles,  three  miles 
east  of  Velia.  He  immediately  came  on  foot  to 
me.  Immortal  gods  !  What  satisfaction  did  he 
show  at  my  return,  or  rather  my  coming  back ! 
He  then  poured  forth  everything  that  he  had  sup- 
pressed,^— so  as  to  make  me  recollect  that  expression 
of  yours,  *'  for  our  Brutus  says  nothing."  He 
particularly  regretted  my  absence  from  the  senate 
on  the  1st  of  August.  Piso  he  extolled  to  the 
skies.  He  said  that  he  was  glad  that  I  had  avoided 
two  heavy  imputations ;  one  of  despondency  and 

J  This  seems  to  t^et  to  what  Cioero  had  said,  book  xv. 
letter  20. 

^  Apparently  some  Epicurean. 

1  A  Stoic.  These  names  both  occur  in  Cicero's  treatise 
••  De  Finlbus,"  to  which  it  is  probable  they  aUude. 
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desertion  of  the  repablic,  which  I  was  aware  that 
I  incurred  by  going  away,— for  many  with  tears 
uttered  their  oomplunts  before  me,  and  would  not 
be  persuaded  of  my  speedy  return;  the  other, 
upon  which  Brutus  and  those  who  were  with  him 
(and  they  were  a  good  many)  expressed  their  joy, 
that  I  had  avoided  the  imputation  of  being  supposed 
to  go  to  the  Olympic  Games.  Nothing  oould  have 
been  more  disreputable  than  this  at  any  period  of 
the  republic, — and  at  this  period  quite  inexcusable. 
But  1  cordially  thank  the  south  wind,  which  has 
saved  me  from  this  disgrace.  You  have  ^here 
plausible  reasons  for  my  coming  back,  and  reasons 
which  are  at  the  same  time  just  and  ample  :  yet 
there  can  be  no  juster  reason  than  what  you 
mention  yourself  in  another  letter, — **  if  there  is 
anything  owing  to  anybody  take  care  to  provide 
some  source  from  whence  an  equivalent  may  be 
drawn  ;  for  the  apprehension  of  war  has  produced 
a  wonderful  difficulty  in  raising  money."  This 
letter  I  read  in  the  middle  of  the  straits  ;  and  no 
means  of  pro?iding  this  occurred  to  me  bat  by 
coming  up  to  my  own  support  But  enough  of 
this ;  the  rest  when  we  meet.  Brutus  has  shown 
me  Antoniu8*s  proclamation,  and  their  reply,  which 
is  admirably  drawn  up.  But  I  really  do  not  see 
what  effect  diese  proclamations  can  have,  or  what 
is  their  object ;  nor  am  I  now,  as  Brutus  imagined, 
going  thither  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs. 
For  what  can  be  done  1  Has  anybody  seconded 
Piso  ?  Did  he  himself  return  again  the  next  day  ? 
But  they  say  that  at  my  age  one  ought  not  to  be  at 
a  great  distance  from  his  grave  i^.  But  pray  what 
is  this  which  I  hear  from  Brutus  ?  He  said  you 
had  written  word  that  Pilia  had  suffered  an  attack 
of  palsy.  I  am  exceedingly  concerned, — though  at 
the  same  time  he  added  that  you  hoped  she  was 
better.  I  earnestly  wish  it  Present  my  best 
compliments  to  her,  and  to  sweetest  Attica.  I 
write  this  on  board,  approaching  to  Pompeianum, 
on  the  19th. 


LETTER  Vm. 
When  I  know  what  day  I  shall  arrive",  I  will 
let  you  know.  I  must  wait  for  my  heavy  goods, 
which  are  coming  from  Anagnia ;  besides  which, 
several  of  my  family  are  sick.  On  the  evening  of 
the  fint^  I  received  a  letter  from  Octavianus.  He 
is  attempting  great  things :  he  has  gained  over  to 
his  party  all  the  veterans  who  are  at  Casilinum  and 
Calatia  >>, — and  no  wonder  ;  for  he  gives  a  bounty 

n  That  is,  it  is  right  for  me  to  be  near  Rome,  where  I 
most  soon  expect  to  be  buried. 

"  At  Rome.  In  the  interval  between  the  time  of  writing 
the  preceding  letter  and  this,  Cicero  had  gone  np  to  Rome, 
where  he  arriTed  August  31,  and  was  received  with  great 
compliments  and  congratulations.  The  following  day, 
Sept  1,  he  was  solicited  by  Antonius  to  attend  the  aeoaate : 
but  excused  himself  on  the  pretence  of  fatigue ;  but  really 
because  he  knew  it  was  fruitless  to  resist  the  proposal  of 
Antonius  to  decree  divine  honours  to  Caesar.  Antonius  in 
rage  threatened  to  pull  down  his  house.  Thereupon,  on 
Sept.  9,  Cicero  pronounced  his  first  Philippic  against 
Antonius ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  he  retired  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  where  he  composed  his 
second  Philippic,  distinguished  for  the  free  exposure  of 
Antonius's  character.  He  still  continued  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  when  be  wrote  the  present  letter  in  the 
month  of  November. 

•  The  first  of  November. 

p  Places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Capua. 


4  Cesar. 

r  This  was  a  legion  first  raised  by  CKsar  in  Gaul.  They 
were  so  called  fh>m  a  Gallio  word  signifying  <*  the  crested 
lark,"  in  imitation  of  which  this  legion  wore  a  crest  of 
feathers  on  the  helmet  Bo  the  name  of  Plantagenet  is 
said  to  be  derived  fhmi  a  sprig  of  broom,  which  the  prince 
GeofTry  of  Anjou  wore  on  his  helmet  Lyttelton's  H.  2. 
vol.  i.  149. 

•  Of  four  Intone  tnm  Maoednnia,  three  refected  hit 
orders,  and  one  Joined  him. 

*  OctavianusL  *  Of  restoring  the  republic. 
▼  In  the  neighbouihood  of  Naples. 

»  Owing  probably  to  the  absence,  or  timidity,  of  moit  of 
the  respectable  membera.   Bee  letter  11  of  thia  book. 

X  He  was  one  of  the  consnls  elect;  accordingly  Cicero 
thought  it  better  to  wait  tlU  he  ahonid  haveeotend<m 
hia  office. 


of  500  denarii  (16/.).  He  thinks  of  gofaig  throogh 
the  other  colonies.  He  plamly  aims  at  makiag 
himself  the  head  of  an  army  to  be  bnraght  agaiost 
Antonius.  Accordingly,  I  see  that  in  a  few  dsyi 
we  shall  be  m  arms.  Whom  then  should  I  folloir? 
Consider  his  name 4,  consider  hia  age;  and  he 
requests  to  have  first  some  conversation  with  me 
secretly  either  at  Capua  or  not  far  from  Capos. 
But  it  is  childish  to  suppose  that  this  can  be  done 
secretly.  I  informed  him  by  letter  that  this  was 
neither  necessary  nor  possible  to  be  done.  He 
sent  to  me  one  Csesina  of  Volaterra,  a  friend  of 
his,  who  brought  word  that  Antonins  was  advancing 
towards  Rome  with  the  legion  of  Alaudans',— that 
he  demanded  contributions  from  all  the  free 
towns, — and  was  conducting  a  legion*  with  military 
ensigns.  He  consulted  me  whether  he  should 
march  to  Rome  with  3000  veterans,  or  should 
maintain  the  post  of  Capua,  and  prevent  Antonius's 
approach,— or  should  go  to  meet  the  tiliree  Maoe- 
donian  legions  which  are  advancing  along  the  | 
upper  coast,  and  which  he  hopes  are  in  his  interest 
They  refused  to  receive  Antonius's  bounty,  as  this 
person  reUtes, — and  bitterly  insulted  him,  and  left 
him  whilst, he  was  haranguing  them.  In  short, 
he*  assumes  the  command,  and  thinks  that  1  ought 
to  support  him.  I,  for  my  part,  advised  him  to 
go  to  Rome ;  for  I  thought  he  would  have  with 
him  both  the  city  popalace,  and,  if  he  could  gain 
their  confidence,  likewise  the  most  respectable 
citizens.  O  Brutus,  where  are  you  ?  What  a  fine 
opportunity*  do  you  lose  !  I  did  not  foresee  I 
exactly  this :  but  I  fully  expected  something  of  , 
the  kind.  Now  I  want  your  counsel.  Shall  I  go 
to  Rome  ?  or  shall  I  remain  where  I  am '  ?  or 
shall  I  retire  to  Arpinum  ?  For  that  place  pos- 
sesses great  security.  To  Rome  I  think ;  in  esse 
I  should  be  wanted  if  anything  decisive  ocean. 
Resolve  me  this,  therefore :  I  never  was  in  greater 
perplexity. 

LETTER  IX. 
I  RBCBiVKD  two  letters  in  one  day  from  Octa- 
vius.  He  now  wants  me  to  go  immediately  to 
Rome,  and  says  that  he  is  desirous  of  acting  by  the 
authority  of  the  senate ;  to  which  I  replied,  that 
the  senate  could  not  meet  before  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, which  I  believe  to  be  the  case"*".  But  then  he 
adds,  "by  your  advice."  In  short,  he  presses 
hard,  and  I  tir  to  excuse  myself.  I  cannot  trust 
his  youth ;  I  do  not  know  his  real  intentions ;  1 
do  not  care  to  do  anything  without  your  friend 
Pansa'.    I  am  afraid  of  Antonius's  power,  snd 
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nnwiUing  to  go  from  the  coast  i^,  and  at  the  tame 
time  ahould  be  aorry  to  be  out  of  the  way  upon 
any  great  occasion.  The  proceeding  of  this  young 
man  displeases  Varro  more  than  me.  He  has 
steady  troops  ;  he  may  have  Brutus' ;  and  he  acts 
openly,  arranging  and  mastering  his  army  at 
Capua.  Already  I  see  war.  Write  in  answer  to 
this.  I  am  surprised  that  my  messenger  should 
hare  left  Rome  on  the  first  without  a  ktter  from 
yon. 

LETTER  X. 
I  ARRIVED  at  my  house  in  Sinuessa  the  7th  of 
November*;  and  it  was  generally  reported  that 
Antonius  was  to  sleep  at  Casilinum  the  same  day ; 
which  made  me  alter  my  plans.  For  I  had  in- 
tended to  go  straight  to  Rome  by  the  Appian 
road,  in  which  case  he  would  easily  have  overtaicen 
me ;  for  they  say  that  he  travels  with  the  speed  of 
Caesar  ^  I  therefore  turned  aside  from  Minturnae 
towards  Arpinum,  with  the  design  of  sleeping  on 
the  9th  ^  either  at  Aquinum,  or  in  Arcanum.  Now, 
my  Atticus,  enter  into  my  present  concern  with 
your  whole  mind,  for  it  is  a  thing  of  great  mo- 
ment. There  are  three  parties  to  choose  :  whether 
I  should  remain  at  Arpinum,  or  should  approach 
nearer,  or  should  go  to  Rome.  Whatever  you 
advise  I  will  do.  But  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
anxiously  look  for  a  letter  from  you.  The  Sth,  in 
the  morning  at  Sinuessanum. 


LETTER  XL 
On  the  5th  ^  I  received  two  letters  from  yon, 
one  dated  the  Ist  of  this  month,  the  other  the  day 
before.  First  then  for  the  earliest.  1  am  glad  that 
you  approve  of  my  work ' ;  wherein  the  brilliant 
passages  which  you  have  selected  derive  additional 
brilliancy  from  your  judgment ;  for  I  was  afraid  of 
those  little  red  ''  marks  of  yours.  Your  observa- 
tion about  Sica  '  is  very  just ;  but  it  is  with  diffi- 
culty that  I  restrain  myself.  I  will  however 
mention  it  without  any  disrespect  to  Sica  or  to 
Septimia  ;  only  so,  that  children's  ciiildren  may 
know,  without  any  Lucilian  fence**,  that  he  has 
had  children  by  the  daughter  of  C.  Fadius.  And 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  tbe  day  when  this  speech 

J  From  wtaenoe  he  might  yet  cross  the  sea.  if  Antonius's 
power  should  preTail. 

*  This  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  Deolmua  Brutus, 
but  perhaps  without  sufficient  reason. 

»  The  date  of  this  letter  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
wrong.  A  comparison  with  the*  13th  letter  of  this  book 
has  induced  me  to  adopt  the  dates  of  M.  Mongault,  which 
are  alone  warranted  by  the  context. 

b  See  book  vliL  letter  ft 

c  Mongault  has  shown  how  eaally  p.  Id,  is  c(»mpted  into 
«.  Id. 

d  The  fith  of  November.  «  His  2d  PhiUpplo. 

f  Marks  of  disapprobation.    See  book  xv.  letter  14. 

S  It  seems  Antonius  had  married  Beptlmia,  daughter  to 
Fadius  and  grand-daughter  to  a  freed-man,  consequently  of 
inferior  rank,  and  perhaps  Illegally  so :  for  senators  were 
prohibited  from  marrying  libertinae.  [Taylor  C.  L.  p.  304.] 
But  while  Cicero  wished  to  state  this  in  his  severe  chaige 
upon  Antonius,  he  did  not  wish  to  hurt  the  fedings  of  his 
friend  Sica,  who  was  probably  in  some  way  connected  with 
Septimia. 

^  Without  any  such  disguise,  as  the  poet  Lncflius  used 
in  his  satires. 


may  circulate  so  freely  as  to  find  its  way  even  into 
Sica^s  house.  But  we  have  need  of  that  time, 
when  those  *  trinmvirs  lived.  May  I  die  if  it  is  not 
wittily  said.  I  would  have  you  read  \0  to  Seitus, 
and  tell  me  what  he  thinks  of  it.  He  alone  is  as 
good  as  ten  thousand  to  me.  But  take  care  that 
Calenus  and  Calvena  ^  do  not  come  in.  When  you 
say  you  are  afraid  of  tiring  me ;  you  tire  me  ? 
Nobody  less.  For  as  Aristophanes  said  of  Archi- 
lochus's  Iambics  ^  so  may  I  of  your  letters,  that  I 
like  the  longest  the  best  But  you  are  advising  me. 
Even  if  you  were  finding  fault  with  me,  1  £onld 
not  only  bear  it  patiently,  but  should  be  pleased, 
as  long  as  good  sense  and  kindness  are  mingled 
with  reproof.  Accordingly  I  shall  readily  adopt 
your  corrections,  and  put  "  the  same  right  as  Ru- 
brius's,"  instead  of  **  as  Scipio's ;"  and  in  the 
matter  of  DoUbella's  praises  I  will  lessen  their 
heap.  Yet  I  think  there  is  in  tliat  place  a  fine 
irony,  when  I  represent  him  to  have  been  in  three 
engagements  against  Roman  citizens.  I  like  better 
too  that  expression,  "  it  is  most  unfit  that  this 
man  should  live,"  than,  '*  what  is  more  unfit  ?"  I 
am  glad  you  like  Varro's  Peplographia.  I  have 
not  yet  got  from  him  that  Heraclideafi  work.  In 
exhorting  me  to  write,  you  show  your  friendship  ; 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  I  do  nothing  else.  I  am 
sorry  for  your  cold,  and  beg  you  to  apply  to  it 
your  usual  attention.  I  rejoice  to  think  that  *'  O 
Titus  "''  has  been  of  nse  to  you.  The  Anagnians  " 
are,  Mustella  the  captain  of  the  gladiators,  and 
Laco,  who  is  a  great  drinker.  I  will  polish  up, 
and  send  you  the  book  you  desire.  What  follows  is 
in  reply  to  the  latter  of  the  two  letters.  The  treatise 
on  Duties,  as  far  as  Panaetius  has  gone,  I  have 
comprised  in  two  books.  There  are  three  of  his. 
But  having  in  the  beginning  divided  the  considera- 
tion of  duties  into  three  kinds  ;  one,  when  we 
deliberate  whether  anything  is  honourable  or  base ; 
the  second,  whether  it  is  useful  or  prejudicial ;  the 
third,  how  we  are  to  judge  when  these  clash  toge- 
ther (as  in  the  case  of  R^ulus  ®,  it  was  honourable 
to  return,  and  useful  to  remain) ;  he  has  treated 
admirably  of  the  two  first ;  respecting  the  third  he 
promises  hereafter,  but  has  written  nothing.  The 
subject  has  been  prosecuted  by  Posidonius,  whose 
book  I  have  sent  for ;  and  have  written  to  Atheno- 
dorus  Caivus  to  give  me  the  heads  of  it,  which  I 
am  expecting.  I  wish  you  would  urge  him,  and 
request  him  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  he  can.     In  this 

1  This  is  apparently  copied  from  some  letter  of  Attious 
But  what  three  people  or  what  time  is  meant  is  unoer- 
tain.  A.  Oellius  mentions  that  Naevius,  a  writer  of  plays, 
had  animadverted  so  freely  upon  some  leading  persons,  as 
to  have  been  cast  into  prison  by  oertahi  triumTirs ;  but  I 
know  not  if  this  can  be  the  circumstance  intended.-— Aul. 
Gell.  ill.  3. 

J  Read  his  second  Philippic  to  Sextus  Peduoens. 

^  Friends  to  Antonius,  It  was  before  seen  that  by  Cal- 
vena was  meant  Matlus.   See  book  xiv.  letter  fi. 

1  Satirical  poems. 

n  Cicero's  incomparable  treatise  on  Old  Age,  beginning 
with  these  words. 

n  Mentioned  in  the  second  Philippic,  where  one  is  called 
**  the  prince  of  gladiators,"  the  other  **  the  prince  of 
drinkers." 

o  Who  having  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians, 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate  for  YAa  liberation  on  disad- 
vantageous terms.  But  he,  exhMting  the  Romans  to  r^ect 
the  terms  of  the  Carthaginians,  returned  to  Carthage, 
where  he  knew  that  the  severest  punishment  would  be 
inflicted  on  him. 
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is  treated  of  duties  under  particular  cireumstances. 
With  rej^rd  to  the  title,  I  have  no  doubt  of  KaOtJKov 
being  dtUi/,  unless  you  have  anything  to  say  to  the 
contrary.  But  "  of  duties,"  is  a  fuller  title.  And  I 
address  my  son  Cicero,  which  seemed  not  unsuit- 
able. Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  your  ac- 
count of  Myrtiltts  p.  How  poignant  are  your  ob- 
servations on  these  people i !  Is  it  thus  against  D. 
Brutus  ?  The  gods  confound  them  !  1  have  not 
busied  myself  in  Pompeianum,  as  I  proposed  ; 
first,  on  account  of  the  weather,  than  which  no- 
thing can  be  worse ;  then,  I  have  every  day  a 
letter  from  Octavianus,  begging  me  to  undertake 
the  conduct  of  affairs,  to  come  to  Capua  a  second 
time  to  save  the  republic,  at  all  events  to  go  im- 
mediately to  Rome.  "They  were  ashamed  to 
refuse,  and  afraid  to  venture '."  He  has  however 
acted  and  still  acts  strenuously  :  and  will  bring  a 
strong  force  with  him  to  Rome  ;  but  he  is  a  mere 
boy.  He  thinks  the  senate  may  be  assembled  im- 
mediately. But  who  will  attend  ?  Or,  if  he  does, 
who  in  this  uncertain  state  of  affairs  will  choose  to 
oflFend  Antonius  ?  On  the  1  st  of  January  he  may 
perhaps  afford  protection ;  or  things  may  come  to 
a  crisis  before.  The  free  towns  are  wonderfully 
inclined  towards  the  boy.  For  on  his  way  to  Sam- 
nium  he  came  to  Cales,  and  slept  at  Theanus's. 
The  greeting  and  exhortation  was  surprising. 
Would  you  have  thought  it  ?  On  this  account  I 
shall  go  to  Rome  sooner  than  1  had  intended.  As 
soon  as  I  have  fixed  the  time,  I  will  write.  Though 
I  have  not  read  the  conditions  (for  Eros  has  not 
arrived),  yet  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  conclude 
the  business "  on  the  twelfth.  I  shall  be  better  able  to 
write  to  Catina ',  Tauromenium  and  Syracuse,  if 
Valerius  the  interpreter  sends  me  the  names  of 
those  in  power ;  for  they  change  at  different  times, 
and  my  own  acquaintance  are  mostly  dead.  I  have 
written  a  public  letter,  if  Valerius  will  make  use  of 
it ;  else  he  must  send  me  the  names.  Balbus  has 
written  to  me  about  the  holidays  set  forth  by  Le- 
pidus  \  I  shall  wait  till  the  29th,  and  hope  to 
hear  from  you.  And  by  that  time  I  expect  to 
know  the  event  of  Torquatus's  business  ^.  1  send 
you  a  letter  from  Quintus  ^,  that  you  may  see  how 
much  he  loves  him  ',  whom  he  is  sorry  you  should 
love  so  little.  Give  Attica  a  kiss  for  me  on  ac- 
count of  her  cheerfulness,  which  is  the  best  sign  in 
children.     FarewelL 


LETTER  XIL 
I  SEND  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Oppius,  because  it  shows  his  kindness.     Re- 
specting Ocella  7,  while  you  hesitate  and  send  me 

P  See  book  xv.  letter  13,  where  Cicero  inquires  Into 
the  nature  of  Myrtilus's  offence ;  to  this  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Atticiw  replied,  and  that  Cicero  here  acknow- 
ledges It  4  Caesar's  and  Antonius's  adherents. 

'  The  original  is  taken  from  Homer,  and  was  before 
quoted.  [See  book  vi.  letter  1.]  In  this  place  it  is  ob- 
viously meant  to  apply  to  himself.  See  letter  Uof  this  book. 

■  This  relates,  no  doubt,  to  his  money  transactions. 

t  These  are  all  places  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily, 
where  Valerius  seems  to  have  been  canva<»ing  for  some 
appointment  The  same  person  was  mentioned,  ,book  i. 
letter  12.  u  See  letter  2  of  this  book. 

▼  It  is  not  known  to  what  this  alludes. 

w  The  father.  x  Quintus  the  son. 

▼  The  name  oocurs  before.  [See  book  x.  letters  13  and 
17.]    He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  Pompelus's  party. 


no  answer,  I  have  adopted  a  counsel  of  my  own, 
and  think  of  going  to  Rome  on  the  12th.  I  con- 
sidered that  it  was  better  for  me  to  be  there  to  no 
purpose,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  necessary, 
than,  if  I  should  be  wanted,  to  be  absent.  Besides, 
I  have  some  fear  of  being  intercepted ;  for  he ' 
may  arrive  presently ;  though  there  are  various 
reports,  and  some  that  I  should  like  to  have  veri- 
fied. But  there  is  nothing  certain.  Yet  whatever 
happens,  I  would  rather  be  with  you  than  remain 
at  a  distance,  in  anxiety  both  about  you  and  about 
myself.  But  what  can  I  say  to  you  ?  Be  of  good 
courage  •.  This  is  a  lively  sally  ^  on  die  subject  of 
Varro's  Heraclideum.  Nothing  ever  amusted  me 
so  much.  But  of  this  and  other  greater 
when  we  meet. 


LETTER  XIII. 
What  a  strange  chance  !  On  the  8th  having 
left  Sinuessanum  before  it  was  light,  and  got  by  the 
dawn  of  day  as  far  as  the  Tirene  bridge  at  Min. 
turne,  where  the  road  turns  to  Arpinas,  I  met  the 
messenger  just  as  I  was  "  entering  upon  my  long 
course  ^."  I  immediately  cried  out,  "  If  yon  have 
anything  from  Atticus,  give  it  me."  But  I  was 
not  yet  able  to  read ;  for  I  had  sent  away  the 
torches,  and  the  light  was  insufficient.  But  as 
soon  as  I  could  see,  I  first  began  to  read  the 
former  of  your  two  letters.  It  is  elegant  beyond 
everything.  As  I  hope  to  be  saved,  I  say  nothing 
different  from  what  I  feel  I  never  read  anything 
more  kind.  I  will  come  then  whither  you  call  me, 
provided  you  assist  me.  But  at  first  I  thought 
nothing  could  be  so  irrelative  to  that  letter,  in 
which  I  had  asked  for  your  advice,  as  this  answer; 
till  I  found  another,  in  which  you  direct  me,  in  the 
words  of  Homer,  "  to  pass  by  the  stormy  Minas^ 
to  the  island  of  Psyria  *,  keeping  the  Apptan'road 
on  the  left."  That  day  then  I  slept  at  Aqoinam, 
rather  a  long  journey,  and  a  bad  road :  I  deliver 
this  as  1  am  setting  out  from  thenoe  the  next 
morning  '. 

— ♦— 

LETTER  XIV. 

(Part  of  Letter  ziii.  in  Gravhu'e  EdUiw,) 
Eros' s  letter  has  obliged  me  to  send  up  much 
against  my  will.  Tiro  will  explain  the  business  to 
you.  You  will  consider  what  is  to  be  done.  I 
wish  you  besides  to  write  frequently,  and  to  inform 
me  whether  I  may  advance  nearer  ;  for  I  should 
like  better  to  be  at  Tusculanum,  or  somewhere  in 
the  suburb ;  or  whether  you  think  I  must  go  yet 
further  off.     There  will  every  day  be  somebody  to 

*  AntoniuSi 

•  This  probably  refers  to  some  ezpreaikHU  In  Attfeocf^   i 
letter,  to  which  this  is  a  reply. 

^  Again  referring  to  Attious^  letter.  | 

c  The  original  is  firom  H(»ner. 

^  Meaning  the  Apennines. 

«  Meaning  Arpinas,  situated  at  the  oonflnz  of  thePfbre- 
nuB  and  Lirls,  and  at  the  extremity  intersected  and  lur- 
munded  by  water,  so  as  to  be  elsewhere  called  an  ialand. 
See  book  zu.  letter  12. 

'  The  word  *•  Appian**  was  inserted  by  Atticus  to  dud- 
date  the  application  of  his  Greek  quotation. 

f  What  follows  is  so  evidently  a  distinct  letter,  bearing 
a  different  date,  that  I  have  not  scrupled  to  sepanteit. 
This  was  written  November  9,  from  Aqulnum;  the  other 
November  11,  from  Arpinas. 


TO  TITUS  POMPONIUS  ATTICUS. 
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take  a  letter.  It  is  difficult,  at  this  distance,  to 
answer  your  inqairy,  what  I  think  you  ought  to  do. 
However,  if  they  ^  are  upon  an  equality  with  each 
other,  it  will  be  best  to  remain  quiet.  But  if  S — the 
mischief  will  spread,  first  to  us  J,  then  generally, 
^eagerly  expect  your  advice.  I  am  afraid  of  being 
absent  when  I  ought  to  be  there,  and  yet  I  dare 
not  go  up.  Of  Antonius's  movements  I  now  hear 
something  different  from  what  I  mentioned.  I 
wish  you  therefore  to  explain  everything,  and  let 
me  know  the  truth.  For  the  rest,  what  can  I  say 
to  you  ?  I  am  inflamed  with  the  love  of  history  K 
For  your  encouragement  stimulates  me  beyond  be» 
lief.  But  it  can  neither  be  entered  upon  nor  effected 
without  your  assistance.  We  will  therefore  con- 
sider of  it  together  when  we  meet.  At  present  I 
wish  you  would  send  me  word,  under  what  censors 
C.  Fannius,  the  son  of  Marcus,  was  tribune  of  the 
people.  For  I  seem  to  have  heard  that  it  was 
under  P.  Africanus  and  L.  Mummius,  and  want 
to  know  if  it  is  so.  Send  me  a  true  and  clear 
account  of  every  change  that  happens.  From 
Arpinas,  the  11th  ^ 


LETTER   XV. 

{Grav,  xiv.) 
I  HAVE  positively  nothing  to  tell  you.  While 
1  remained  at  Puteoli  there  was  every  day  some- 
thing new  about  Octavianus,  and  many  false  reports 
of  Antonius.  But  in  answer  tawhat  you  menticm, 
(for  I  received  three  letters  from  you  on  the  1 1th,) 
I  perfectly  agree  with  you.  If  Octavianus  acquires 
influence,  the  acts  of  the  tyrant  will  be  established 
much  more  firmly  than  in  the  temple  of  Tellus  *", 
which  will  be  unfavourable  for  Brutus.  But  if  he 
is  beaten,  you  see  how  insupportable  Antonius  will 
be.  So  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  between  them. 
O  this  sad  fellow,  Sestius's  messenger  1  He  pro- 
mised to  be  at  Rome  the  day  after  he  left  Puteoli. 
When  you  admonish  me  to  proceed  gently,  I  assent, 
though  I  think  differently  from  yon.  Neither 
Philippus  nor  Marcellus"  have  any  weight  with 
me  ;  for  theirs  is  a  different  case ;  or  if  it  is  not,  at 
least  it  appears  to  be  so  ».  But  this  young  man, 
though  he  does  not  want  spirit,  wants  authority. 
However,  if  1  can  prudently  be  at  Tusculanum, 
consider  whether  that  or  this'  would  be  better 
when  Antonius  arrives.  I  shall  be  there  with  more 
satisfaction,  because  I  shall  know  all  that  takes 

flace.  But,  to  pass  from  one  subject  to  another, 
have  no  doubt  that  what  the  Greeks  call  ica0^«coK, 
we  call  "  duty."  Why  should  you  doubt  about 
iu  being  rightly  applied  to  the  state  ?  Do  we  not  say 
**  the  duty  of  the  consuls  ?'*  **  the  duty  of  the 
senate  ?"     It  suits  admirably ;  or  give  me  a  better 

b  Antonius  and  Octaviuii. 

1  That  Im,  If  Antonius  should  have  the  snperfority. 

J  To  Cicero  and  the  other  prominent  supporters  of  the 
republic. 

^  It  must  be  supposed  that  Attfcus  had  pressed  him  to 
undertake  some  histoxy,  probably  the  history  of  his  own 
I    times.  1  November. 

■n  Where  the  senate  was  induced  to  ratify  Cesar's  acts. 

"  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Atticus  had  proposed  to 
Cicero  the  examples  of  PhOippus  and  Maroellus. 

«>  Philippus  had  married  Octavianus's  mother,  and  Mar- 
oellus Ootavianus's  sister. 

p  Whether  he  might  go  to  Tusculannm,  or  should  re* 
main  at  Arpinas. 


word.  This  is  sad  intelligence  about  Nepos'  son. 
In  truth  I  am  much  concerned,  and  sorry  for  it 
I  did  not  know  that  there  had  been  such  a  boy.  I 
have  lost  Caninius,  a  man,  as  far  as  regards  me, 
always  very  kind.  There  is  no  occasion  for  your 
speaking  to  Athenodortts<i,  for  he  has  sent  me  a 
very  handsome  abstract.  Pray  take  every  precau- 
tion about  your  cold.  Quintus,  the  great-grandson 
of  your  grandfather,  has  written  to  my  father's 
grandson ',  that  after  the  5th  of  that  month  on 
which  I  distinguished  myself',  he  will  lay  open  the 
state  of  the  temple  of  Ops  *,  and  that  before  the 
people.  You  will  see,  therefore,  and  write  me 
word,     I  am  anxious  to  know  Sextus's  opinion  \ 


LETTER  XVI. 

(Grav.  XV.) 
Do  not  suppose  it  is  from  indolence  that  I 
decline  writing  with  my  own  hand  ;  yet  in  truth  it 
is  from  indolence,  for  I  have  nothing  else  to  allege. 
However,  in  your  letters  likewise  I  think  1  can 
trace  Alexis  *.  But  to  come  to  my  purpose  ;  if 
Dolabella  had  not  used  me  shamefully,  I  might 
perhaps  have  doubted  whether  I  ought  to  relax  or 
to  contend  for  my  utmost  right.  But  now  I  am 
even  glad  that  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  me,  by 
which  he  and  everybody  dae  may  know  that  I 
have  withdrawn  my  affection  from  him ;  and  I  may 
publicly  declare,  that,  both  on  my  own  account, 
and  that  of  the  republic,  I  hold  him  in  aversion. 
For  after  having  at  my  instance  undertaken  the 
defence  of  the  republic,  he  has  not  only  been  bribed 
with  money  to  desert  it,  but,  as  far  as  was  in  his 
power,  he  has  contributed  to  ruin  it.  In  answer 
to  your  question,  how  I  mean  to  proceed  when  the 
day^  arrives  :  in  the  first  place  I  should  like  it  to 
be  so,  that  there  may  be  no  impropriety  in  my 
being  at  Rome ;  about  which,  as  aJ>oot  everything 
else,  I  will  do  as  you  think  right.  But  upon  the 
whole,  I  am  disposed  to  act  vigorously  and  sternly. 
And  though  it  may  seem  to  be  in  some  measure 
discreditable  to  call  upon  the  sureties,  yet  I  would 
have  you  take  this  under  your  consideration  ;  for  I 
may  introduce  agents  for  this  purpose ;  and  the 
sureties  will  not  resist  the  claim.  Upon  this  I  am 
confident  the  sureties  will  be  released.  But  I  think 
it  will  be  disgraceful  in  him  *,  especially  as  he  has 
pledged  himself  in  the  debt,  not  to  redeem  his 
agents  ;  and  it  becomes  my  own  character  to  pro- 
secute my  right  without  exposing  him  to  extreme 
ignominy.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  inform 
me  what  is  your  opinion  about  this ;  and  doubt 
not  but  you  will  be  able  to  settle  the  whole  in  some 
gentler  manner.  I  come  now  to  the  republic  I 
have  on  many  occasions  experienced  your  pru- 

s  8ee  letter  11  of  this  book. 

r  That  is,  Quintus  the  younger  has  written  to  young 
Cicero.  This  humorous  oireumlocution,  of  which  instances 
have  before  occurred  in  this  correspondence,  may  probably 
have  had  a  reference  to  something  no  longer  understood. 

•  The  fith  of  December,  on  which  day  Cicero  in  his  con- 
sulship exposed  and  defeated  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 

*■  Where  was  the  public  treasure,  which  Antonius  had 


"  Seatus  Pednceus's  opinion  of  Cioero's  second  Philippic. 
Bee  letter  11  of  this  book. 
*  Alexis  was  an  amanuensis  of  Atticus. 
V  The  day  appointed  for  Uolabdla  to  pay  Cicero. 
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dence  in  political  matters ;  but  nothing  was  ever 
I  more  prudent  than  the  observation  contained  in 
yoar  last  letter.  **  For  though  at  present  this  boy 
nobly  resists  Antonias,  yet  we  must  wait  for  the 
issue  hereafter  V  Yet  what  an  harangue  ?  For 
it  has  been  sent  to  me.  He  swears  '*  by  the  hope 
of  attaining  his  iatber's  honours'  ;*'  and  at  the 
same  time  extends  his  hand  towards  the  statue  *. 
But  let  me  not  owe  my  safety  to  one  like  him  \ 
As  you  say,  however,  the  surest  test  will  be  the 
tribunate  of  our  friend  Casca  ^ ;  about  which  I  told 
Oppius,  when  he  was  exhorting  me  to  support  the 
young  man,  and  his  whole  cause,  and  band  of 
Teteran  soldiers,  that  I  could  by  no  means  do  it, 
till  1  should  be  satisfied  that  he  would  not  only 
not  be  an  enemy  to  the  tyrannicides,  but  would 
even  be  a  friend  to  them.  Upon  his  assurance  that 
he  would  be  so,  why,  said  I,  should  we  be  in  a 
hurry  ?  For  I  can  be  of  no  use  to  him  before  the 
Ist  of  January  ^  ;  and  we  shall  see  his  intentions 
before  the  middle  of  December  in  the  case  of 
Casca.  He  readily  assented.  So  much,  then,  for 
this.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  you  shall  have 
messengers  every  day ;  and  I  imagine  you  will 
every  day  also  have  something  to  tell  me.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  Lepta's  letter,  by  which  that  Stra- 
tyllax  *  appears  to  me  crest-fallen.  But  you  will 
read  it,  and  judge  for  yourself. 

After  I  had  sealed  my  letter,  I  received  youra 
and  Sextus's '.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable 
or  more  firiendly  than  Sextus's  letter.  For  yours 
was  very  short,  having  written  so  fully  before.  It 
is  indeed  with  prudence  and  kindness  that  you 
advise  me  to  remain  in  this  neighbourhood,  tUl  I 
hear  the  event  of  the  present  commotions.  But, 
my  Atticus,  the  republic  does  not  at  this  time  affect 
me.  Not  that  anything  is  or  ought  to  be  dearer 
to  me ;  but  even  Hippocrates  forbids  giving  medi- 
cine when  all  hope  is  past.  Therefore  I  lay  aside 
I  such  considerations.  It  is  for  my  private  affairs 
that  I  am  now  concerned.  Say  I  so  ?  Yes,  for 
my  reputation.  For  though  there  is  so  great  a 
balance,  yet  I  have  not  actually  received  enough 'to 
pay  Terentiar.  Terentia  do  1  say?  You  know 
that  some  time  ago  I  engaged  to  pay  twenty-five 
sestertia  (200/.)  on  the  part  of  Montanus  ^.  Cicero 

7  The  word  poiUa  in  the  original,  if  it  is  not  an  error, 
aeems  to  have  been  misplaced. 
<  Caraar,  his  adopted  father. 

•  The  statue  of  Caesar. 

b  Like  Casar,  who  had  erected  to  himself  a  tyranny 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  republlo. 

c  Casca  was  the  first  of  the  conspirators  who  stmok 
Cesar.    He  was  now  a  candidate  for  the  tribunate. 

^  When  the  new  consuls  would  come  into  olBoe. 

•  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  this  word.  It  seems  to  be  most  probable  that  it 
may  have  been  the  name  of  some  character  in  a  play,  as 
we  see  it  in  the  *'  Truculentus"  of  Plautus.  Antoniua  is 
on  all  hands  supposed  to  be  the  person  intended  by  it 

f  Sextns  Peduceus. 

ff  See  letter  6  of  this  book.         ^  gee  book  xiL  letter  53. 


had  very  modestly  requested  this  on  his  own  faith. 
I  promised  with  all  readiness,  which  you  also 
approved,  and  desired  Eros  to  set  apart  a  sum  for 
that  purpose.  He  has  not  only  not  done  it,  bat 
Aurelius  *  has  been  under  the  necessity  of  borrow, 
ing  at  a  most  exorbitant  interest.  Respecting  the 
debt  to  Terentia,  Tiro  wrote  me  word  that  you  said 
the  money  would  accrue  from  Dolabella.  I  sup- 
pose he  understood  wrong,  if  anybody  understands 
wrong ;  rather,  he  did  not  underatand  at  alL  For 
you  sent  me  Cocceins'sJ  answer,  as  Eros  did, 
almost  in  the  same  words.  I  must  therefore  come 
up  into  the  very  flame  of  civil  commotion.  For  it 
is  better  to  fell  publicly  than  privately.  To  the 
other  subjects,  upon  which  you  so  sweetly  write  to 
me,  in  my  present  disturbed  state  of  mind  I  am 
unable  to  reply  as  I  used  to  do.  Let  me  first 
extricate  myself  from  this  care  which  presses  me. 
Some  means  of  domg  this  occur  to  me  ;  but  1  can 
oome  to  no  certain  determination  till  I  have  seen 
you.  But  why  cannot  I  be  in  Rome  with  as  much 
propriety  as  Marcellus  ?  This,  however,  is  not  the 
question,  nor  do  I  much  care  about  it.  You  see 
what  it  is  that  I  care  about ;  and  I  shall  accord- 
ingly go  up. 


LETTER  XVII. 
(Grao.  xvi.) 
I  HAVE  read  your  very  agreeable  letter ;  and  send 
you  a  copy  of  what  I  have  written  to  Flancus.  I 
shall  know  from  Tiro  what  passed  between  them. 
You  will  be  able  to  give  more  attention  to  your 
sister  when  you  cease  to  be  occupied  with  this 
affair  K 


PraenUy  t^fUr  the  conclusion  of  Ou  above  eorrespondtnct  j 
Cicero  went  up  to  Rome,  where  he  used  every  exertion  to  i 
rouse  the  peop^,  the  eenaU,  the  provincUtl  povemon, 
to  support  the  cause  of  the  republic,  Octavius  at  ^rit 
Joined  the  republican  armies  against  Antonius:  but 
a/ierwards  uniting  with  Antonius  and  Lepidus,  formed 
that  tHumviraU,  which  extinguished  the  dying  libertia 
of  Rome,  Having  eeeured  the  military  by  promises,  thty 
proceeded  to  act  without  control,  and  to  proscribe  all  «*« 
were  offensive  to  them.  Among  these  was  Cicero,  who 
was  at  that  time  at  Tuseulanum  /  but  thereupon  hejted 
to  Aitura,  and  embarking  there  went  along  the  coast  ts 
Formianum,  Thence  he  was  going  again  towards  the 
shore  to  re-e$nbark,  when  he  was  overtaken  and  kilUd, 
having  ordered  his  servants  to  make  no  resistance,  nis 
happened  twelve  months  after  he  hatt  gone  up  to  Rome, 
when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  6ttt  year, 

*  Some  agent  on  the  part  of  Montanus.* 

J  An  agent  of  Dolabella. 

k  The  affair  of  the  Buthrotians.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  this  short  letter  is  misplaced  in  point  of  time ;  and 
that  it,  with  those  which  are  thrown  together  hi  the 
Appendix,  belongs  to  the  same  period  as  the  others  con- 
tained in  \tock.  XV.  and  beginning  of  book  zvL  raladTe  to 
Buthrotnm. 


APPENDIX. 


LETTER  I. 
JIf .  Ciogro  to  L,  Planeui,  Prator  eleet. 

I  KNOW  the  great  regard  you  bear  to  my  fiiend 
Atticus,  and  to  me  your  zeal  is  sach,  that  in  truth 
I  consider  myself  to  have  few  equally  attentive  and 
affectionate.  For  to  the  great,  and  long,  and  just 
fnendship  between  our  families,  a  great  accession 
has  been  made  by  your  disposition  towards  me, 
and  mine  towards  you,  equal  and  mutual.  The 
case  of  Buthrotum  is  not  unknown  to  you ;  for  I 
have  often  conversed  with  you  about  it,  and  detailed 
the  whole  affair  to  you.  It  happened  in  this 
manner  :~As  soon  as  we  foand  that  the  Bathro- 
tian  land  was  proscribed,  Atticus  became  alarmed, 
and  drew  up  a  statement,  which  he  gave  me  to  pre- 
sent to  Ciesar ;  for  I  was  to  dine  with  him  that 
day.  I  gave  Cesar  the  sutement;  and  he  ap- 
proved the  cause,  and  wrote  back  to  Atticus,  that 
what  he  asked  was  very  just;  but  at  the  same 
time  reminded  him,  that  the  Buthrotians  must  pay 
the  remainder  of  the  money  at  the  time  appointed. 
Atticus,  who  was  anxious  to  save  the  city,  paid  the 
money  out  of  his  own  property.  Upon  this  we 
went  to  Cesar,  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Buthro- 
tians, and  brought  back  a  most  liberal  decree, 
signed  by  persons  o^  the  first  distinction.  After 
this  had  been  done,  I  confess  I  was  surprised  that 
Cssar  should  permit  the  assembling  of  those  who 
wished  for  the  Buthrotian  land ;  and  should  not 
only  permit  it,  but  should  appoint  you  to  super- 
intend that  business.  Accordingly  1  spoke  to  him, 
and  that  repeatedly,  so  that  he  even  accused  me  of 
want  of  confidence  in  his  word.  He  likewise  bid 
M.  Messala,  and  Atticus  himself,  lay  aside  all 
apprehensions  ;  and  openly  declared,  that  he  was 
unwilling  to  offend  the  minds  of  the  claimants, 
while  they  remained  in  Italy;  (for, as  you  know,  he 
affected  popularity;)  but  that,  when  they  had  crossed 
the  sea,  he  would  take  care  they  should  be  settled 
in  some  other  place.  This  passed  during  his  life  : 
but  after  the  death  of  Cssar,  as  soon  as  the  consuls 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  began  to  hear  causes, 
this,  which  I  have  above  written,  was  laid  before 
them.  They  approved  the  cause  without  any 
hesitation,  and  said  they  would  write  to  you.  But  I, 
my  Pkncus,  though  I  do  not  doubt  but  the  decree 
of  the  senate,  and  the  law,  and  the  decree  of  the 
consuls,  and  their  letter,  will  have  abundant  autho- 
rity with  you,  and  am  conscious  that  for  Atticus's 
own  sake  you  would  wish  it;  yet  in  consideration  of 
our  acquaintance  and  mutual  regard,  I  have  taken 
upon  me  to  request  that  of  you,  which  your  distin- 
guished kindness  and  gentle  disposition  would  of 
themselves  induce  you  to  grant,  that  what  I  anu 
confident  yon  would  do  of  your  own  accord,  you 


ifill  for  my  honour's  sake  do  readily,  liberally,  and 
quickly.  There  is  nobody  more  friendly,  or  more 
agreeable,  or  dearer  to  me,  than  Atticus.  Before, 
his  property  only  was  concerned,  though  that  was 
to  a  large  amount ;  now  his  reputation  is  likewise 
implicated ;  that  what  he  gained  by  great  solicita- 
tion and  favour,  both  in  the  lifetime  and  after  the 
death  of  Cesar,  he  may  effectually  obtain  by  your 
assistance.  Should  this  be  granted  by  you,  I 
would  have  you  believe  that  I  shall  entertain  such 
a  sense  of  your  kindness,  as  to  consider  myself 
under  the  greatest  obligation.     I  shall  make  it  a 

r»int  to  attend  with  zeal  and  diligence  to  whatever 
think  will  please  or  interest^  you.    Take  care  to 
preserve  your  health. 


LETTER  n. 
Cicero  to  PlanmUy  Pratar  elect, 

I  HAVB  already  petitioned  you  by  letter  in  behalf 
of  the  Buthrotians  ;  that,  as  their  cause  had  been 
approved  by  the  consuls,  (who  had  legal  authority 
to  inquire,  determine,  and  pass  judgment  on  Cesar^s 
acts,)  you  would  promote  that  object,  and  would 
relieve  mv  Atticus  (for  whom  I  know  your  regard), 
and  me,  (who  am  not  less  earnest),  from  our  pre- 
sent anxiety.  For  everything  being  at  length 
arranged,  after  great  care,  and  much  exertion  and 
trouble,  it  remains  with  you  to  enable  us  as  soon  as 
possible  to  put  an  end  to  our  solicitude.  And 
indeed  I  know  your  prudence  to  be  such,  that  you 
must  see  what  great  confusion  will  arise,  if  those 
consular  decrees,  which  have  been  made  respecting 
Cesar's  acts,  are  not  observed.  On  my  part, 
though  I  disapprove  many  of  Caesar's  decisions, 
(which  was  unavoidable  among  such  a  multiplicity 
of  business),  yet  for  peace  and  quiet's  sake  I  think 
it  right  to  support  them ;  and  I  beliere  that  you 
strenuously  maintain  the  same  opinion.  But  the 
purpose  of  my  letter  is  not  to  persuade,  but  to  ask. 
I  ask  you  therefore,  my  Plancns,  and  beg  you,  with 
all  the  zeal  and  ardour  of  which  I  am  capable,  so  to 
undertake,  so  to  manage,  so  to  conclude  this  whole 
affair,  that  what  we  ^ve  without  any  hesitation 
obtained  from  the  consuls  by  the  extreme  goodness 
and  justness  of  the  cause,  you  vrill  not  only  permit 
us  to  enjoy,  but  will  take  pleasure  in  it,  consider- 
ing the  di^sition  you  have  often  evinced  towards 
Atticus,  both  in  his  presence  and  in  mine.  By  so 
doing  you  will  confer  the  greatest  obligation  on  me, 
who  have  always  been  united  to  you  both  by  incli- 
nation and  family  connexion.  That  you  will  do 
this,  I  ardently  request  of  you  again  and  again. 
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LETTER  III. 

Cicero  io  hi»  CapitoK 

I  NRYBR  expected  to  come  before  you  as  a  sap- 
pliant  ;  but  am  not  sorry  that  an  opportunity  is 
offered  me  of  making  trial  of  your  affection.  You 
know  my  regard  for  Atticus.  I  beg  you  therefore 
to  grant  me  this ;  forget,  for  my  sake,  the  part  he 
once  took  in  behalf  of  a  friend,  your  adversary, 
when  his  character  was  at  stake.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  becoming  your  humanity  to  pardon 
this;  for  everybody  is  bound  to  support  his 
friends :  then,  if  you  love  me  (to  say  nothing  of 
Atticus),  grant  this  wholly  to  your  Cicei^,  for 
whom  you  profess  so  much  esteem ;  that  what  I 
have  always  believed,  I  may  now  ftUly  know,  the 
reality  of  your  affection.  After  Cesar  by  his 
decree  (which  I,  with  many  persons  of  the  first 
dignity,  countersigned)  had  exempted  the  Buthro- 
tians,  and  assured  me  that  as  soon  as  the  claimants 
had  crossed  the  sea  he  would  write  to  assign  them 
some  other  lands,  it  happened  that  he  was  sud- 
denly cut  off.  Upon  this,  as  you  know,  Tfor  you 
were  present  when  the  consuls  were  appointed  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate  to  take  Cesai^s  acts  into 
consideration,)  the  business  was  put  off  to  the  Ist 
of  June.  The  decree  of  the  senate  was  confirmed 
by  a  law  passed  on  the  2d  of  June,  giving  to  the 
consuls  the  cognizance  of  those  matters,  which 
Cssar  had  purposed,  decreed,  and  enacted.  The 
cause  of  the  Buthrotians  was  laid  before  the  consuls. 
Cssar's  decree  was  recited,  and  besides,  several 
documents  of  Caesar's  were  produced.  The  consols 
by  the  judgment  of  their  council  decreed  in  favour 
of  the  Buthrotians,  and  appointed  Plancus  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  Now,  my  Capito  (for  I 
know  the  influence  you  possess  wherever  you  are, 
especially  with  a  man  of  Plancus's  easiness  and 
humanity,)  strive,  labour,  or  rather  coax  and  per- 
suade Plancus,  who,  I  hope,  is  well  disposed,  to  be 
still  better  disposed  through  your  means.  Indeed 
it  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  such  a  kind,  that  without 
favour  to  anybody,  Plancus  would  of  himself, 
agreeably  to  his  own  disposition  and  prudence,  not 
hesitate  to  maintain  the  decree  of  the  consuls,  to 
whom  the  inqairy  and  determination  was  referred 
both  by  the  law  and  by  the  decree  of  the  senate : 
especially  as,  if  this  sort  of  cognizance  were  invali- 
dated, the  acts  of  Ccesar  would  seem  to  be  called  in 
question ;  which  not  only  those  who  are  interested, 
but  also  those  who  disapprove  them  wish,  for  tran- 
quillity's sake,  to  confirm.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of 
consequence  to  me  that  PUncus  should  do  this 
cheerfully  and  freely,  which  he  certainly  will  if 
you  exert  that  gentle  spirit  which  I  have  often 
experienced,  and  that  sweetness,  in  which  nobody 
equals  you.     I   earnestly  request  you  to  do  so. 


LETTER   IV. 

Cicero  to  C.  Cupiennitu, 

I  HAD  a  great  esteem  for  your  father,  and  he 

always   showed  me  extraordinary  attention  and 

kindness ;  nor  indeed  have  I  ever  doubted  of  your 

1  ProbMbly  the   same  who  is  mentioned,  book  xlii. 
letter  33. 


affection  towards  me.  I,  on  my  part,  have  not 
been  deficient  in  cultivating  it.  I  therefore  request 
of  you  the  more  urgently  to  aid  the  city  of  Buth- 
rotum,  and  to  exert  your  influence  that  our  friend 
Plancus  may  lose  no  time  in  confirming  and  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  decree  of  the  consuls,  which  they 
made  in  favour  of  the  Buthrotians,  agreeably  to  the 
authority  given  them  both  by  the  Uw  and  by  the 
decree  of  the  senate.  This,  my  Cupiennius,  I  ear- 
nestly request  of  you  again  and  again. 


LETTER  V. 
Cicero  io  Plancus,  Praioreleei. 
ExcusK  me,  if  after  I  have  written  to  you  in 
detail  about  the  Buthrotians,  I  address  you  again 
upon  the  same  subject.  It  is  not,  my  Pbincns, 
that  I  have  any  distrust  either  of  yoar  liberality, 
or  of  the  friendship  between  us  ;  but  in  an  afiior 
of  such  moment  to  my  Atticus,  (in  which  now  even 
his  reputation  is  concerned,  that  it  may  be  seen  he 
is  able  to  secure  that  to  which  Caesar  consented, 
and  which  we,  who  were  present  at  the  decrees  and 
rescripts  of  Cesar,  witnessed  and  countersigned, — 
especially  as  the  whole  power  of  execution  rests 
with  you)  ;  that,  what  the  consuls  decreed  agree- 
ably to  the  decrees  and  rescripts  of  Cesar,  I  say 
not,  you  should  execute,  but  should  execute  with 
zeal  and  readiness  ;  this  will  be  so  grateful  to  me, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  so.  Though  I  hope  that 
by  the  time  you  receive  this  the  request  I  had  made 
in  a  former  letter  may  be  already  granted,  yet  I 
shall  not  cease  to  importune  you,  till  I  hear  that  it 
is  done  ;  to  which  I  look  forward  with  great  hope. 
Then  I  trust  I  shall  write  in  a  different  strain,  and 
shall  have  to  return  you  thanks  for  your  important 
&vour.  Should  this  be  conferred,  I  would  have 
you  believe  not  so  much  that  Atticus,  (who  ia 
deeply  interested),  as  that  I  (who  am  not  less  ear- 
nest than  he)  shall  be  obliged  by  it    FarewelL 


LETTER  VL 
Cicero  to  Capito, 
I  DOUBT  not  you  will  be  surprised,  and  even  dis- 
pleased, that  I  should  address  yon  again  upon  the 
same  subject ;  but  an  affair  is  at  issue  of  great  mo- 
ment to  Atticus,  my  intimate  friend,  to  whom  I  am 
bound  by  every  tie.  I  know  your  zeal  for  yoor 
friends,  and  theirs  too  for  you,  and  it  is  in  yoor 
power  to  render  me  essential  service  with  Plancus. 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  your  kindness,  and 
know  the  influence  you  have  with  your  friends. 
Nobody  can  do  us  more  service,  on  this  occasion, 
than  you.  And  the  cause  is  as  good  as  one  ought  to 
be  which  the  consuls  have  decreed  on  the  judg- 
ment of  the  council,  having  taken  cognizance  of  it 
agreeably  to  the  law  and  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
But  I  consider  everything  to  rest  in  the  liberality 
of  your  friend  Plancus ;  who  1  think,  while  for 
your  friendship's  sake,  and  for  the  republic's  sake, 
he  will  carry  into  effect  the  decree  of  the  consuls, 
so  for  my  sake  "will  be  glad  to  do  it.  Assist  me  then, 
my  Capito  ;  for  which  again  and  again  I  earnestly 
entreat  you.    FarewelL 
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